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Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  759 
Aberdeen  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade,  279 
Aberdeenshire  links,  the,  422 
Abies  grandis,  315 ;  nobilis,  315  ; 

Nordmanniana,  315 
Abutilon  Sellowianuni  marmoratum, 
443  ;  vittfolium,  618 
Acacia  cordifolia,  554 
Acalyphas  as  decorative  plants,  56 
Acainpe  nmltiflora,  220 
Acanthus  mollis  latifolius,  S26 
Acclimatisation  of  plants,  244,  597 
Acer  Hookeri  variegatum,  124 
Achimenes,  54 

Achillea  macrophyllum,  715  ;  mille¬ 
folium,  779;  lupestris,  667; 
umbellata,  715 
Aconitum  Lycoctonum,  774 
Adelaide  Exhibition,  honours  for 
English  seedsmen,  228 
Adenophora  liliifolia,  774 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  426  ;  culture  of, 
410;  Farleyense,523,534 ;  Fergusoni, 
59  ;  macrophyllum,  539  ;  Reginae, 
246,  427 

Adiantums  at  Upper  Edmonton,  570; 
notes  on  their  variable  character 
from  spores,  21 
Adonis  vernalis,  5S0 
Aerides  Fieldingii  alba,  61S;  Lobbii, 
S13 ;  vandarum,  3S0 
Africa,  South,  notes  from,  312 
Agave  americana,  776 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  S8 
Airthery  Castle,  23 
Ajuga  genevensis,  665 
Allamanda  Clielsoui  at  Holt  House,  76 
Allamandas  at  Devonhurst,  811 
Allium  neapolitanum,  554 
Allotment  gardens,  35,  755 
Allium  pedemontanum,  729 
Almonds  and  Raisins,  276 
Almond  tree  fruiting,  155 
Alnus  glutinosa  laciuiata,  26 
Alocasias,  59S 

Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  10 ; 
Thibautiana,  91 

Alsine  verna  flore  plenissima,  618 
Aluminium  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  724 
Amaryllis  Belladonna, 154;  Conqueror, 
6S1 

Amaryllis  at  Chelsea,  51S ;  at 
Holloway,  507  ;  new,  519,  535,  551  ; 
the  autumn-flowering,  72 
Amasonia  calycina,  203 
Amateur,  a  successful,  360 
Amateur  Gardener,  the,  613 
Amateur’s  flower  garden,  the,  595 
America,  gardening  notes  from,  392 
America  as  a  field  for  gardeners,  523 
American  Blackberries,  26 
American  Blight,  74 
American  Jottings,  212 
America,  notes  of  a  trip  to,  New 
York,  the  Blizzard,  553  ;  Brooklyn, 
564  ;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  629  ;  Mr.  F. 
L.  Ames,  North  Easton,  645  ; 
Siebrecht  and  Wadley’s,  662  ; 
Erastus  Comings,  Albany,  710 ; 
Short  Hill,  N.  J.,  743  ;  Mr.  do  Witt 
Smith’s  Orchids,  778 
Amicia  zygomaris,  636 
Ampelopsis  tricuspidata,  132,  139 
Amectoehilus  Lansbergiae,  36 
Androsace  coronopifolia,600;  Laggeri, 
554  ;  villosa,  581 
Anemophoegma  racemosum,  106 
Anemone  alpina  sulphurea,  630; 
angulosa,  443 ;  apennina,  567  ; 
apennina  alba,  586;  fulgens,  567; 
King  of  Scarlets,  581,  763  ;  uemerosa 
alba  plena,  567  ;  ranunculoides,  5S1 
Anemones,  early,  567  ;  garden,  102 
Anglo-Danish  Exhibition,  517 
Angraecum  arcuatum,  551 ;  citratum, 
413  ;  polystachyum,  460  ;  Sander- 
ianum,  310  ;  Scottianum,  125 
Angraecums  at  Clapton,  444 
Anguloa  intermedia,  61S ;  Ruckeri 
alba,  762 

Annuals,  tender,  on  planting,  651 
Ansellia  africana  nilotica,  301 
Anthurium  Chamberlainii,  504  ; 
Laingi,  695 ;  Scherzerianum  atro- 
sanguineum,  535  ;  Scherzerianum 
sanguineum,  602 ;  de  Smetianum, 
661 ;  splendidum,  378 
Anthuriums,  the  culture  of,  456 
Antiquity  of  cultivated  plants,  5-5S, 
614,  645,  757,  725 

Antirrhinum  and  PentstemoD,  602 
Apple  and  Pear  Conference  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  the,  7SS  ;  the  Edinburgh,  122 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  the  cordon 
system  of  training,  267,  27S 
Apple  Bismark,  104  ;  Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet  Seedling,  104 ;  Golden 
Seedling,  820 ;  Gold  medal,  308  ; 
Graham’s  Royal  Jubilee,  85 
Apple,  the  history  of  the,  244,  266 


Apples  and  Pears,  on  ripening, 
gathering  and  keeping,  249 
Apple  maggot,  the,  6S3 
Apple  trees  flowering  in  October,  124 
Apple  tree,  a  romance  of  an,  266 
Apples,  a  beverage  made  from,  20  ; 
Giant,  ISO ;  large  market,  43  ;  notes 
on,  344  ;  packing,  250 
Appley  Towers,  S04 
Apprentice,  from,  to  master,  170,  342, 
35S 

Apprentices  v.  Journeymen,  251 
Apprentice  system,  the,  202,  219,  235, 
375 

Aquilegia  canadensis,  650 ;  chry- 
santha,  630,  763 
Aquilegias,  notes  on,  667 
Aralia  Maximowiczii,  695  ;  Sieboldii- 
Fatsia  japonica,  181  ;  Sieboldii, 
219 ;  Sieboldii  hot  flowering,  285 
Aralias,  notes  on,  696  ;  useful  decora¬ 
tive,  427 

Araucaria  excelsa,  347,  37S 
Arddarock,  615 

Ardisia  mamillata,  393,  695 ;  poly- 
cephala,  411 

Arenaria,  the  Larch-leaved,  725 
Aristolochia  elegans,  795  ;  Westlandii, 
474 

Arnebia  echioides,  61S 
Artichokes,  Globe,  from  Seed,  74 
Asparagus,  Giant,  774 
Aspasia  lunata  superba,  44 
Aspidistra  lurida,  423 ;  lurida  varie¬ 
gata,  155 

Aster.  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  57 ; 
Lilliput  China,  136 ;  Pyramidal 
Bouquet,  10  ;  Pyramidal  Bouquet 
Rose,  216  ;  Harlequin,  SS 
Asters  and  Violas  on  heavy  soils,  427 
Asters,  early,  811  ;  select  perennial, 
S4 

Aster  trial  at  Chiswick,  24 
Atragene  alpina,  647 
Aubrietia  detoidea,  var.  Leichtlini, 
635  ;  Hendersoni,  600 
Aucubas  and  Copper  Hazels,  790 
Auk,  the  Great,  251 
Auriculas  a  generation  ago  and  now, 
600 

Auricula,  the  edged,  the  origin  of, 
565 

Auriculas,  Alpine,  586  ;  new,  5S7,  712 
Auriculas,  3C5,  472,  504,  552,  SOS  ;  in 
October,  126  ;  new,  535  ;  potting, 
5S4  ;  re-potting,  521 ;  in  winter,  302 
Austrian  Briar,  the  Copper,  697 
Austrian  Pine,  the,  549 
Autumn  Flowers,  136 
Autumn,  the  green,  57 
Autumn  tints,  the,  91 
Azalea,  A.  Borsig,  555  ;  balsaminae- 
flora,  4S8,  587;  indica  alba,  171; 
Deutsche  Perle,  276;  LeonPynaert, 
404  ;  mollis,  59 ;  mollis,  autumn 
tints  of,  124 ;  the  old  white,  158  ; 
Vervaeneana,  587 

Azaleas,  indica,  for  forcing,  329 ; 
hybrid,  346 ;  at  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  539 ;  new’,  602 
Azolla  caroliniana  acclimatised,  10 


B 

Balsam,  the,  825 
Bambusa  Fortunei,  202 
Barons,  the,  Twickenham,  470 
Barrow  Point,  hardy  flowers  at,  676 
Barvin’s  Park,  Northaw,  470 
Basket  Ferns,  134 
Bath  Floral  Fete,  36 
Battersea  Park,  S23 
Bean,  Runner,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  26,  59 
Beans,  Broad,  771 ;  Runner,  219 
Bedfont,  Flower  Notes  from,  584 
Bedding-out,  hardy  v.  soft-wooded 
plants  for,  38 
Bedding  plants,  519 
Beechhill  and  Rosemount  Nurseries, 
70 

Bee,  the  Honey :  Its  History  and 
Management,  1S2,  380 
Bee  flowers,  701 

Bee-keeper,  the,  50S  ;  doubling,  654  ; 
Bee  management  in  April,  557  ; 
selection  of  hives,  5SS  ;  swarming, 
615  ;  their  work  in  the  garden  and 
profitable  management,  315,  342 ; 
protecting  from  birds,  523 
Bees  and  Wasps,  791 
Beeson’s  Manure,  507 
Beet,  black  varieties  of,  24S 
Beetle,  all  about  a,  340 
Beetroot,  487 

Begonia  Adonis,  164 ;  Camellia  and 
Rose  Celeste,  712  ;  Carrierei,  460  ; 
Diadema,  379  ;  Gloire  de  Sceau,  587; 
Glow  and  Queen  Victoria,  728; 
Haageana,  699 ;  John  Heal,  649 ; 
Lubbersii,  438  ;  manicata,  507 ; 
nitida,  168 


Begonias,  tuberous,  52,  229,  276,  347, 
459,  635,  697,  707  ;  on  dividing,  2S5  ; 
for  late  autumn-flowering,  761;  as 
winter-flowering  plants,  202,  269, 
443 ;  more  about,  723 ;  new,  603, 
608,  661,  SOS ;  seedling,  760  ;  at 
Forest  Hill,  587 
Belgium,  plant  sales  in,  597 
Berberis  Darwini,  604  ;  the  common, 
202 

Bermuda  Lily,  the,  344 
Berries  for  indoor  decoration,  186 
Beverage,  a  light  summer,  20 
Bignonia  Tweediana,  519,  601 
Birchlands,  Sheffield,  229 
Birds  and  their  enemies,  85 
Birkenhead's  Fern  Catalogue,  404 
Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  438 
Birmingham  Spring  Flower  Show,  540 
Blackberries,  American,  26 
Black  Currant  buds,  Birds  and,  523 
Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk,  36 
Bletia,  a  hardy,  637 
Bluebell,  a  braeteated,  652 
Blumenbachia  coronata,  613 
Blundell’s,  Mr.,  Hollyhocks,  6 
Bocconia  frutescens,  202 
Books  Noticed. — Baker’s  Handbook 
of  the  Ainaryllidese,  653  ;  Barron's 
Vine  and  Vine  Culture,  2nd  ed., 
22S ;  Castle’s  Chrysanthemum 
Annual,  438  ;  Druery’s  Choice 
British  Ferns,  their  varieties  and 
culture,  717  ;  Fisher’s  Flower-land, 
260  ;  Gilmour’s  Rose  Growing, 
260;  Hartland's  Little  Book  of 
Daffodils,  90;  Lindenia,  701, 
748,  787  ;  Report  of  the  Edinburgh 
Apple  and  Pear  Congress,  122; 
Roozen’s  Notes  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  819 ; 
Stevenson’s  The  Trees  of  Com¬ 
merce,  791 ;  Sutton’s  The  Art  of 
Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table, 
5S0 ;  Veitch's  Manual  of  Orchida¬ 
ceous  Plants,  196,  653 
Bones  for  Cypripediums,  476. 
Borecole,  notes  of  a  collection  of,  137 
Boronia  megastigma,  1S4,  276 
Boston  House,  Brentford,  117 
Bothy,  a  boon  for  the,  741 
“  Bouquet  of  Flowers,”  a,  S10 
Bouvardia  Humboldtii  corymbiflora, 
S26  ;  President  Cleveland,  106,  13S 
Bouvardias,  notes  on,  166;  well- 
grown,  87 

Bowling  greens  and  Tennis  courts, 
2S0,  300 

Box,  the  Golden,  651 
Brachysema  lanceolata,  234 
Bracken  Fern  Silage,  532 
Bramble,  the  Rose-leaved,  212 
Brexia  chrysophylla,  714 
Bridgford’s  antiseptic,  155 
Broccoli,  Sutton’s  Michaelmas  White 
251 

Bromeliad,  a  new,  325 
Brompton  Stocks,  56,  633 
Bronhendra,  Carnarvon,  235 
Broom,  the  Rush;  763 
Brown  Weevil,  the,  634 
Brunsvigia  JosephinEe,  43 
Brussels  Sprouts,  •  263,  441  ;  varie¬ 
gated,  406 

Buckeye,  the  sweet,  647 
Buddlea  globosa,  663 
Building  Acts,  Greenhouses  and  the, 
132 

Bulbous  plants,  hot  weather,  43 
Bulbs,  on  planting,  S7  ;  the  structure 
of,  505 

Bulb  trade,  the  Dutch,  644,  S19 
Bullace  Plum,  154 

Bullfinches,  411 ;  and  the  fruit  buds, 
314,  32S,  346,  362 
Bupthalmum  salicifolium,  740 
Burlingtonia  granadense,  348 
Butomus  umbellatus,  S22 


c 


Cabbage,  Brunswick  Drumhead,  139; 
Carter’s  Sugarloaf,  731 ;  the  York, 
806 

Cabbage  Sowing,  711 

Cabbages  for  spring  sowing,  411  ; 

attacked  by  Larks,  427,  443 
Cabbages,  trial  of,  at  Chiswick,  740 
Caesalpinia  japonica,  695 
Caladiums,  407  ;  new,  602,  695  ;  at 
Forest  Hill,  548 

Calanthe  Hallii,  164 ;  sanguinaria, 
246  ;  Sieboldii,  572  ;  Veitchii,  171  ; 
Veitchii,  curious  growth  of,  125, 
141,  156  ;  vestita  rubro  -  oculata 
gigantea,  539 

Calathea  Warszewiczii,  53S 


Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  759  ;  at 
Forest  Hill,  6S3 

Caledonian  Forest,  a  relic  of  the,  87 
Californian  root  crops,  30S 
Calochortus  venustus  citrinus,  695 
Caltha  palustris,  600 
Camassia  esculenta,  443 
Camellia  japonica  alba  marginata,  47 5; 
reticulata,  411 ;  large  double  white, 
10 

Camellias  dropping  their  buds,  264  ; 
single  and  semi-double,  360 ;  out  of 
doors,  344,  362  ;  self-coloured,  40S ; 
sportive,  377 ;  as  winter-flowering 
plants,  325 

Camoensia  maxima,  761 
Campanula  fragilis,794 ;  isophylla,ll ; 
laetiflora  ccerulea,  11  ;  Porten- 
schlagiana,  684  ;  pyramidalis,  11 
Carbrook  gardens,  notes  from,  86 
Carnation,  R.  H.  Elliott,  SOS ; 
Germania,  729,  744  ;  Mary  Morris, 
760;  Robert  Houlgrave,  S.B.,  93, 
174  ;  Scarlet  Bedder,  762  ;  a  Scarlet 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  744 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  108, 174,  374, 
472,  6S0,  696, ;  border,  667 ;  on 
crossing,  72S ;  Mr.  Dodwell’s  seed¬ 
ling,  77,  93 ;  at  the  Edgbaston 
Nurseries,  39 ;  exhibiting,  776;  on 
potting,  456  ;  the  season  of  1SS7, 
341 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  the,  357, 
728,  SOS,  S19 

Carnations  and  sparrows,  538 
Carnations, border, split-pod  varieties, 
S24 ;  distinct,  443  ;  as  greenhouse 
plants,  333;  layering,  746;  new. 
fancy,  46  ;  propagating,  251,  314  ; 
seedling,  779  ;  tree,  new,  519  ;  tree, 
Phyllis,  393  ;  yellow,  521 ;  two  fine 
yellow  seifs,  158 ;  the  Kilmurry 
yellow  ground,  739 
Carnation,  the  yellow  ground,  a 
retrospect  and  a  forecast,  440 
Carnation  soil  affected  with  grub,  522 
Carpenteria  californica,  56S,  729 
Carrots,  on  the  culture  of,  372 
Carter’s  Provident  Sick  Fund,  1S6 
Carya  microcarpa,  27 
Cassia  australis,  636  ;  corymbosa,  154 
Cassinia  iulvida,  725 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  122 
Catananche  coerulea,  822 
Catasetum  Bungerothii,  332 ;  gnomus, 
140  ;  longifolium,  141 
Caterpillars,  the  plague  of,  708,  739 
Cattleya  bicolor,  220  ;  Bowringeana, 
206,  539 ;  Bungerothii,  44,  82S ; 
citrina,  588 ;  Dowiana  aurea,  93  ; 
Eldorado  alba,  765  ;  exoniensis,  412, 
428,  444 ;  Gaskelliana  alba,  732  ; 
gigas,  700 ;  gigas  alba,  S12  ;  gigas 
Sanderiana,  668  ;  Hardyana,  60  ; 
Lawrenciana,  539 ;  maxima  decora, 
412;  MendeliiFirtliii,  695  ;  Mendelii 
Mrs.  H.  Little,  695  :  Mossia;,  637  ; 
Mossiae  Claptonensis,  695 ;  Mossiae 
gigantea,  695  ;  Sanderiana,  685  ; 
Schilleriana,  620 ;  Skinneri,  572 ; 
Trianae,  Lady  Tennant,  460;  Trianae 
Osmanii,  412 ;  Wagnerii  superba, 
661 

Cattleya  fly  and  root  -  galls  on 
Orchids,  620 

Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  the  culture  of, 
294,  308,  331,  342 

Cattleyas,  notes  on,  12;  vinter 
growths  of,  269  ;  at  Hawick  House, 
700 ;  at  Rosefield,  653  ;  from  the 
Woodlands,  685 

Cauliflower,  Early  Erfurt,  763  ; 
Metliven’s  Extra  Selected,  170 ; 
Veitch’s  Early  Forcing,  331,  792 
Cauliflowers,  clubbing  in,  1S6  ; 
early,  186,  779;  the  housing  of, 
151  :  spring,  57 
Cedrus  Libani,  315 

Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  346 
Celery,  Kalamazoo,  244 ;  Sutton’s 
White  Gem,  74  ;  pithy,  136 
Celosias  and  Cockscombs,  S21 
Cemetery  trees,  297 
Centaurea  dealbata,  715 ;  macroce- 
phala,  774 

Centaury,  the  Mountain,  636 
Centranthus  ruber,  741 
Cephalaria  tartarica,  715 
Ceratopetalum  gummiferum,  124 
Cercle  des  Orchidophile  Beiges,  152, 
212,  261,  606,  654 

Channel  Islands,  fruit  and  flowers 
of  the,  374 

Charlock,  how  to  banish,  59 
Cheal’s  Patent  Flower  Supports,  756 
Clieiranthus  alpinus,  616,  643 
Cherries,  Morello,  619  ;  on  walls,  187  ; 

Morello  and  May  Duke,  154 
Cherry  House  at  Wycombe  Abbey, 
the,  285 

Cherry  Pie,  276 
Chester  Nurseries,  the  596 
Chestnut  tree,  a  giant,  51 1 
Chestnut,  the  red-flowered,  647 


Chevalliera  gigantea,  325 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus, 
347 

Chiswick,  proposed  Apple  and  Pear 
Conference  at,  723 ;  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  at,  628 ;  shows  at, 

474  ;  Potato  trials  at,  93 ;  Tornatos, 
70,  90 

Chiswick  trials,  the,  779 
Chiswick,  trial  tees  at,  260 
Chlorophytum  elatum  medio-pictum, 
604 

Choenostoma  hispida,  203 

Choisya  ternata,  507 

Chorozema  cordata  splendens,  491, 

475 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  garden¬ 
ing  at,  712 

Christmas  associations,  259 
Christmas  Island,  276 
Chrysanthemum  carinatum,  7S7  ; 
Cloth  of  Gold,  276  ;  laeustre,  827  ; 
uliginosum,  90,  107  ;  Amy  Furze, 
164,  181 ;  Mrs.  Beale,  24S ;  Mrs.  H. 
Cannell,  265;  Emily  Dale,  235,  250, 
268;  Hans  Niemand,  251;  Petite 
Marie,  91 ;  La  Vierge,  124 ;  Lord 
Eversley,  246  ;  Macaulay,  168 ; 
Madame  Desgranges,  139 ;  Mdlle. 
Elise  Dordan,  2.0 ;  Messange,  234; 
St.  Michael,234;  The  Old  Tasselled 
Lilac,  212,  22S 

Chrysanthemum  flov’er-classes;  229,- 
244,  262 

Chrysanthemum  class,  a  novel,  419 
Chrysanthemum  classification,  283 
Chrysanthemum  culture,  Mr.  Beckett 
on,  293 

Chrysanthemums  in  August,  26 ;  at 
Christmas,  27 6  ;  dwarf  -  trained 
specimens,  490;  early-flowering,  88; 
late,  362, 439 ;  new  certificated,  104; 
138,  164,  213,  232  ;  new  varieties  of, 
310  ;  notes  on  the,  20,  142,  374,  712; 
out-doors  in  Argyleshire,  327  ;  the, 
in  Tipperary,  196  ;  outdoors  at 
Clonmel,  200 

Chrysanthemum  season,  the,  67 
Chrysanthemum  sports,  212 
Chrysanthemums,  reflexed  Japanese, 
536 

Chrysanthemum  notes : — The  Morden 
park  Collection,  156  :  Finsbury 
Park,  157 ;  The  Temple  Gardens, 
157  ;  in  the  Liverpool  district,  157  ; 
Tower  House,  Chiswick,  181;  The 
Ballards,  Addington,  1S1  ;  St. 
John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  1S1  ; 
Lilford  Road  Nurseries,  1S2  ;  Style 
Hall,  Gunnersbury,  19S  ;  Crown 
Point,  Ealing,  19S  ;  Melbourne 
Lodge,  Ealing,  19S  ;  Home  field, 
Ealing,  199;  Devonhurst,  Chiswick, 
199 

Chrysanthemum  Shows; — Banbury, 
221 ;  Birkenhead,  204  ;  Birming¬ 
ham,  1S7 ;  Bolton,  222;  Brixton 
Hill,  Streatham,  and  Canterbury, 
190  ;  Chiswick,  203  ;  Clapham,  1S9; 
Crystal  Palace,  173 ;  Ealing,  206 ; 
Eccles  and  District,  237 ;  Edin¬ 
burgh,  222 ;  Faversham,  205  ;  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  1S9  ;  Huddersfield,  204 ; 
Isle  of  Man,  221 ;  Kingston,  173  ; 
Lewisham,  1S9 ;  Lincoln,  23S ; 
Liverpool,  222,  236;  National,  172, 
236 ;  Pontefract,  221 ;  Reading, 
204  ;  St.  Albans,  221;  St.  Neots, 
190 ;  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire, 
221 ;  Sheffield  and  West  Riding, 205  ; 
South  London,  1S9;  Staines  and 
Egham,  204;  Surrey,  172;  Twick¬ 
enham,  1S8 ;  Watford,  1S8  ;  Wel¬ 
lington,  Somerset,  203 
Chysis  bractescens,  637 
Cineraria,  Emperor  Frederick,  48S  ; 
Maria,  519 

Cineraria,  the,  457,  522,  758 ;  a 

variegated,  1S7 

Cinerarias,  James’s  strain  of,  536  ; 
Messrs.  Carter’s  strain  of,  552 ; 
new,  472,  536;  double,  535;  new 
double,  551,  5S4 

Ciirhopetalum  ornatissimum,  138 
Cissus  discolor,  507 
Cladosporium  orchidearum,  245 
Clamart,  the  market  gardeners  at,  59 
Clapton  Nursery,  the,  326 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  217 
Cleghorn,  Dr.,  presentation  to,  791 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  390,  404 
Clematis  Jackmanni  alba,  771 ;  mon- 
tana,  647 ;  Viorna  coccinea,  616  ; 
vital  ba,  43 

Clematises,  the  best  white,  356 
Clerodendron  fragrans  flore  pleno,  26 
Clitfe  Castle,  Keighley,  S8 
Clifton  Hall,  Nottingham,  774 
Clivia  miniata,  293 :  Mrs.  Laing,  570 ; 

a  hybrid,  507 
Olivias,  new,  602 
Clonmel,  a  day  in,  724 
Clover  and  Grass  seeds,  309 
Cloves  of  commerce,  the,  372 
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Clubbing  in  Cauliflowers,  1S6 
Cnicus  conspicuus,  107 
Coco  Nut,  the,  2S3 
Codonopsis  clematidea,  822 
Coelogyne  cristata,  distinct  varieties 
of,  540,  elata,  444 ;  Sanderiana, 
729 

Cold,  a  wave  of,  676 
Cold  Wave  of  December  19th,  268 
Colletia,  dimorphic,  234 
Coltness,  Wishaw,  100 
Columbine,  a  white,  665 
Columbines,  the,  645 
Combretum  purpureum,  635 
Conifers,  the  best  for  planting,  280, 
293,  315,  328 

Conifers,  ornamental,  in  the  Milford 
Nursery,  297 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  5 
Cooker,  the  Wanzer  portable,  741 
Coolcronan,  gardening  notes  from,  630 
Co-operative  flower  show,  a,  711 
Coprosma  Baueriana,  550 
Coryanthes,  a  two-lipped,  620 
Cordon  system  of  training,  267,  278 
Cordyline  australis  variegata,  519,  535 
Corn  Salad,  23 

Cornus  mas  elegantissima,  27 
Corynostylis  Hybanthus,  196 
Cossignia  borbonica,  714 
Cotoneaster  micropliylla,  476 
Cottagers’  gardens,  judging,  675 
Cotyledon  pulverulenta,  34S,  730 
Covent  Garden  at  Christmas  time,  261 
Covent  Garden  Club,  the,  404,  486 
Covent  Garden,  the  flower  fete  in,  644, 
665 

Craigiefold,  a  wayside  garden  at,  122 
Crambe  cordifolia,  69S 
Crassula  lactea,  314 
Crickets,  how  to  catch,  619 
Crinum  capense,  774  ;  Morganise,  24; 
Powelli,  9 

Cmcus,  the  golden,  460 ;  Sieberi,  442  ; 
spaciosus  and  colchicum  autumnale, 
91 

Cropping,  notes  on,  569 
Cross-breeding  of  Wheat,  6 
Croton,  Aigburth  Gem,  80S  ;  Evans- 
ianum,  408 

Crotons,  culture- of,  328,  728  ;  Messrs. 

Ker's  new,  810  ;  on  propagating,  120 
Croydon  Horticultural  Society,  644 
Cucumber,  Lockie’s  Perfection,  661, 
747 ;  Telegraph,  362 
Cucumbers,  ridge,  651 
Cucumber,  culture  of  the,  361 
Cucumbers,  for  exhibition,  347;  frame, 
794  ;  soot-water  and,  37S,  390 
Cuphea  cyanea,  107 
Cupressus  Lambertiana,  293  ;  Law- 
soniana,  293  ;  Lawsoniana,  cones  of, 
699 

Cutbush  k  Son’s  nursery,  503 
Cyanophyllum  Bowmanni,  683 ; 

magnificum,  523;  598 
Cyclamen  Atkinsii,  459  ;  Coum,  362  ; 
persicum,  a  caulescent,  346 ;  a 
crested,  486  ;  sport,  a  curious,  363 
Cyclamen,  new  varieties  of,  310,  535 ; 
culture  of, 284;  at  the  Manor  House, 
Chislehurst,  363  ;  at  Stumperlowe 
Hall,  444 ;  at  Mrs.  Warren’s,  Isle- 
worth,  169 

Cycnoches  ehlorochilum,  93 
Cydonia  Maulei,  5S4 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  476;  elegans, 
316 ;  giganteum,  107 ;  Mastersii, 
206  ;  Mastersii  album,  220  ;  pendu¬ 
lum  atropurpureum,  66S 
Cyperus  Meyenianus,  363  ;  natalense, 
523 

Cypress  Grove,  Dublin,  678 
Cypress,  the  Strawberry-fruited,  232 
Cypripedium  bellatulum,  618  ;  bella- 
tulum  roseum,  661  ;  Mrs.  Canham, 
632  ;  grande,  389  ;  Harrisianum 
superbum,  104 ;  insigne,  206,  444 ; 
insigne  punctatum  violaceum,  22  ; 
Lawrencianum,  Twin-flowered, 156 ; 
Measuresianum,  72  ;  cenanthum 
superbum,  492  ;  Sallieri,  573 ;  Saun- 
dersianum,  364  ;  Sanderianum,  a 
sportive,  332  ;  Saundersianum,  a 
high-priced,  340 ;  spectabile,  698 ; 
Stonei,  a  large,  77 ;  Stonei  platy- 
taenium,  a  high-priced,  5S0  ;  Tautz- 
ianum,  310,  316  ;  Van  Houttei,  413 
Cypripediums,  717  ;  bones  for,  476  ; 
hardy,  407  ;  hardy,  in  pots,  394  ; 
new  hybrid,  828  ;  malformed,  781 ; 
three-pouched,  152 ;  twin-flowered, 
171,  236,  332 

Cyrtopodium  Andersonii,  588 
Cytisus  albus,  647  ;  rodophena,  554 
Cytisus,  notes  on,  570 


D 


Dahlia,  Flambeau,  76  ;  Paragon,  69 
Dahlia  grower,  a  Somersetshire.  40 
Dahlia,  the,  118,  568,  824 
Dahlias,  Cactus,  776 
Dahlias  in  the  past,  616 ;  Mr.  J. 
Nation’s,  40 ;  new,  certificated,  42, 
43,  71 ;  notes  on,  126,  520 ;  selec¬ 
tions  of,  4S8,  648 ;  single,  43  ; 
planting,  552 

Dahlia  Show  in  Sheffield,  77 
Daffodil,  Sir  Watkin,  554  ;  the  long 
lost,  41 

Daffolils,  Har  Hand's  Little  Book  of, 
90 ;  early,  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
522;  from  Ireland,  505 ;  at  Totten¬ 
ham,  568  ;  for  pot  culture,  the  best, 
427 

Daisy,  a  blue  Himalayan,  628 
Daphne  odora  rubra,  232 
Daphniphyllum  glaucescens,  695 
Datura  Knightii,  124 
Dell,  the,  Egham,  1S4 
Delphinium  grandiflorum,  822  ; 
nudieaule,  698  ;  Prince  of  Naples, 
729  ;  list  awe,  729 

Delphiniums,  notes  on,  708  ;  two 
good, 7S8 


Dendrobium  aureura,  156  ;  chrysan- 
thum,  187 ;  chrysodiscus,  393  ; 
crassinode  album,  540  ;  crassinode 
superbuin,  4S6 ;  formosum,  206  ; 
formosum  giganteum,  93,  63S,  6S5  ; 
a  hybrid,  453;  Jamesoni,  617; 
Lecchianum,  444 ;  MacCarthise,764; 
macrophyllum,  93  ;  macrophyllum 
Bleichroderianum,061 ;  moschatum, 
717 ;  mutabile,  28  ;  nobile  Cooksoni, 
393,  412,  428,  460,  472  ;  nobile, 
curious  behaviour  of  a,  508  ;  nobile, 
erratic,  5SS ,  Phalaenopsis,  236  ; 
secundum,  638 ;  senile,  428 ;  stratio- 
tes,  42 ;  Wardianum,  erratic,  524  ; 
Wardianum  giganteum,  460 
Devonshire  House,  Stamford  Hill, 
422 

Dianthus  alpinus,  665  ;  cinnabarinus, 
822  ;  plumarius  annulatus,  695 
Dichorisandra  pubescens  toeniensis, 
516 

Dickson’s,  Limited,  708 
Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  362 
Dielytras,  678 
Diervilla  Abel  Carriere,  663 
Digitalis  obscura,  715 
Dimorphanthus  mandshurieus,  23 
Dinner-table  decoration,  148 
Dipladenia  boliviensis,  151,  152 
Disandra  prostrata,  699 
Disa  grandiflora  in  the  open  air,  11, 
619,  620  ;  sagittalis,  312 
Disas  at  Birdhill,  the,  27 
Disas,  Cape,  notes  on,  697 
Diseases  of  Orchids,  245  ;  of  plants,  56 
Diurus  maculata,  444 
Dobbie,  Mr.  James,  2S1 
Dodecatheon  Jeffreyanum,  665 
Dombeya  Mastersii,  363 
Doronicura  Clusii,  631 ;  columnse,  459; 

plantagineum  excelsum,  603 
Douglasia  laevigata,  491,  501 
Dracsena  Baptistii,  423 ;  Lindeni,  10  ; 
Rossii,  683 

Dracaenas,  345;  on  propagating,  120 
Drqpmore  in  Winter,  299 
Dropwort,  the,  741 
Druery’s  tree  and  plant  label,  59 
Dutch  Bulb  trade,  the,  502,  644,  819 
Dutch  gardeners  in  London,  628 
Dumfries  Horticultural  Improvement 
Association,  372 


E 


Eastcote,  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
plants  at,  10 

Eastwood  Park,  Glasgow,  458,  603 
Eeheveria  retusa,  475 
Eccremocarpus  scaber,  74 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  show,  71 
Edinburgh,  horticultural  supper  in, 
263 

Edinburgh  market  gardeners,  260 
Education,  technical,  4 
Elteaguus  pungens  maculatus,  695 
Elder,  the  scarlet-berried,  76 
Elementary  technical  education,  339 
Emigration  for  gardeners,  442 
Emmerton’s  Treatise  on  Florists’ 
Flowers,  4S8,  504,  522,  537,  571 
Endives,  plain  and  curled  -  leaved 
varieties,  214 
Enemies  of  plants,  131 
Epidendrum  atropurpureum  Bandii, 
695,  764 ;  atropurpureum  roseum, 
508  ;  cochleatum  majus,  252  ; 
Endresii,  412 ;  Stamfordianum 
Wallacei,  573 ;  O’Brienianum,  619 
Epiphyllum  speeiosum  Jenkinsoni, 
390 

Eremostachys  laciniata,  667 
Erica  hyemalis  alba,  412 ;  ventricosa 
coceinea  minor,  133 
Erigeron  aurantiacus,  665,  695  ; 

Philadelphieus,  665 
Erinus  alpinus  albus,  650 
Eriostemon  buxifolius,  213 
Errol  Park,  Perthshire,  294 
Erythronium  grandiflorum  albi- 
florum,  551 

Escallonia  Philippiana,  729 
Esher  Gardeners’  Improvement 
Society,  429 
Eucalyptus  honey,  404 
Eucharis  amazonica,  300  ;  a  hybrid,  E. 

Mastersii,  139,  155 
Eucharis  disease,  the,  9 
Eugenia  myrtifolia,  300 
Eulalia  japoniea  gracillima,  695 
Eulophia  megastophylla,  2S 
Euonymus,  variegated,  564 
Euphorbia  fulgens,  53S;  palustris,  650 
Evergreen  Oak,  the,  4,  26 
Evergreens,  pruning,  566 
Exacum  affine,  124 
Exhibiting  for  Honour,  534 
Exhibition  morality,  ISO,  196 
Exhibition  products,  39 
Exhibition  vegetables,  36 


F 

Farming  and  Gardening,  357 
Farming  World  Almanack,  276 
Farnham  Royal,  florists’  flowers  at, 
536 

Faversham  Chrysanthemum  Associa¬ 
tion,  260 

Ferguslie  House,  Paisley,  133 
Fernclough,  122 
Fern,  the  Hay-scented,  780 
Ferns  and  Fern  baskets,  344 
Ferns,  filmy,  375;  Mr.  Cooper  Foster’s 
collection  of,  5S7 

Ferns,  hardy,  the  Carbonell  collec¬ 
tion,  379 ;  from  spores,  826;  Maiden¬ 
hair,  217  ;  for  table,  rockwork  and 
baskets,  116,  133 
Fertilising  Moss,  412,  424,  517 
Ficus  repens  minima,  347 
Field  Clubs,  N orthern  Conference  of, 
743 

Fields  of  flowers  in  Ireland,  67S 


Fir,  the  Douglas,  534 
Floral  fashions,  793 
Floriculture  in  the  United  States,  565 
Floricultural  reminiscences,  4SS 
Florists  and  their  critics,  536 
Florists’  Flowers  in  cold  frames,  425 
Florists’  Societies,  the  National,  252 
Flower  bord  >r,  the  mixed,  643 
Flower  Farm  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
308 

Flower  Fete  in  Covent  Garden,  644 
Flower  garden,  the,  295  ;  the  ama¬ 
teurs’,  595 
Flower-land,  260 
Flower  picture,  a,  260 
Flower  show,  novel  method  of  getting 
subscribers  to  a,  268 
Flower  shows,  a  week  of,  820 
Flower  support,  Cheal’s  patent,  756 
Flowers  and  the  fine  arts,  564 ; 
autumn,  136;  economic  uses  of, 
S09  ;  hardy  from  Ireland,  152  ;  on 
leaves,  330 ;  packing  in  cold 
weather,  628 ;  useful  for  exposed 
positions,  711 
Flower  Sermon,  the,  612 
Fog,  the,  325 
Forcing  plants,  2S5 
Food,  fruit  as,  115 

Foods  from  the  vegetable  world,  168 
Forest  extension,  or  the  advantages 
of  tree  planting,  471 
Forestry,  a  National  School  of,  426 
Form  in  Orchids,  236 
Foxgloves,  731,  759 
Freelands,  Forgandenny,  S07 
Free sia  refracta  alba,  427 
Friends  in  council,  472 
Fritillaria  imperialis  argenteo-mar- 
ginata,  5S7  ;  meleagris,  5S1 ;  Mog- 
gridgei,  5S1  ;  pallidiflora,  5S1 ; 
ruthenica,  5S1 ;  Thomsoniana,  472 
Frost,  a  destructive,  in  May,  647  ; 
a  black,  in  October,  116  ;  severe,  in 
October,  171 ;  the  recent,  292 
Fruit,  a  chat  about,  595  ;  a  neglected, 
299  ;  as  food,  115 ;  and  flowers,  on 
packing  for  market,  485 ;  and 
flowers  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
374  ;  and  fruit  trees,  248  ;  buds  and 
bullfinches,  328  ;  bushes,  mulching, 
359  ;  cold  storage  of,  804 
Fruit  Committee,  the,  356 
Fruit  Conference  at  Dunkeld,  804 
Fruit  crops,  the,  760;  of  18S7,  3  ;  in 
the  Western  Shires,  804 
Fruit  gathering,  39 
Fruit  growers,  an  appeal  to,  106 
Fruit  growing  in  Hampshire,  532 
Fruit  crop  prospects,  62S,  651,  683, 
697 

Fruit  Sales,  Kentish,  708 
Fruit  Show  at  Wrexham,  218 
Fruit  Tree  Nursery,  a,  149 
Fruit  trees,  on  correctly  naming,  247, 
268,  285,  314  ;  planting,  167  ;  root- 
pruning,  103 ;  spurs  on,  567  ; 
young,  647 

Fruit,  wind  and  the,  139,  154 
Fuchsia  aucubrefolia,  716 ;  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,  792  ;  Venus  Victrix, 
632, 667,  676,  699 

Fuchsias  at  Chiswick  House,  812  ; 
exhibition,  126 ;  Lye’s  new,  158 ; 
new,  36,  59,  90  ;  notes  on,  75  ;  old, 
644 

Fungus,  a  new,  245 
Fungus  in  cutting  benches,  517 
Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora,  154 
Furcroea  flavo-viridis,  219 


G 


Gaillardia  pulchella  splendida,  26 
Galanthus  Elwesii,  472,  491 
Galega  officinalis,  741 
Galls  on  the  Yew,  S21 
Gardening,  democratic  tendencies  of, 
196 

Gardeners,  Apprentice  v.  Journey¬ 
men,  170,  251 

Gardeners,  duty  of,  to  their 
employers,  532 

Gardening  Educational  Society,  180 
Gardeners,  emigration  for,  442 
Gardeners’  examination,  582 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  94,  340, 
3SS,  410,  564,  62S,  676,  670  ;  the 
Covent  Garden  Fete,  596  ;  first 
annual  meeting,  739,  740,  748 
Gardeners,  our  young,  314,  331 
Gardeners,  Patron  Saints  of,  36 
Gardener’s  position  in  service,  the, 
551 

Gardeners,  presentation  to,  196 
Gardener,  the  qualifications  of  a,  554 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution,  317,  331,  62S,  709 
Gardeners,  the  social  standing  of, 
729 

Gardeners’  trials  and  difficulties,  392 
Gardeners’  Union,  a,  90 
Gardeners,  want  of  unity  among,  26, 
74 

Gardening  in  the  Lake  districts,  8 
Gardening  manias,  305 
Gardening,  practical  papers  on,  72 
Gardenia  citriodora,  475 
Gardenias,  notes  on,  552 
Garden  pest,  a  new,  454 
Garrya  elliptiea  at  Bannockburn,  376 
Genista  tinctoria  flore  pleno,  772 
Gentiana  sceptrum,  774 ;  septemfida, 

629 

Gentianella,  the,  566 
Gesnera  cardinalis  with  regular 
flowers,  523 

Geum  miniatum,  603  ;  montanum, 

630 

Ghent,  the  Great  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  at,  533 

Ghent,  Nurseries,  M.  Pynaeit’s  and 
M.  Van  Geert’s,  550 
Giant  apples,  ISO 
Gishurstine,  164 

Gladiolus  Byzantinus,  725;  Ganla- 
vensis,  double-spiked,  106 


Gladioli,  292 ;  faseiated,  124 ;  new 
certificated,  43 
Glangwna  gardens,  74 
Gleditschia  triacanthos,  22 
Glenbervie  House,  405 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  C62  ;  the 
new  Palm  house  at,  361 
Gloxinia  Madame  Bleu,  602 
Gloxinias,  456  ;  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  716  ;  at  Haydon  Hall,  667;  at 
Maida  Vale,  679 ;  at  Reading,  683 
Glutinous  Monkey  Flower,  10 
Golden  Acre  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  101 
Gomezia  planifolia,  93 
Gongora  truncata,  509 
Gooseberry  bushes,  neglected,  171 
Gooseberries,  notes  on,  104 ;  prize, 
820 ;  on  training,  550 
Grammangis  Ellisii,  732 
Granadilla,  the,  1S6 
Grange,  the  Highbury  New  Park,  772 
Grape  Hyacinth,  the  blue,  410 
Grape,  Alnwick  Seedling,  on  setting, 
615  ;  Mrs.  Pearson,  139 
Grape  cracking,  614 ;  cracking  and 
spotting  of,  775 
Grasshoppers,  341 
Grass  land,  manuring,  516 
Grasses,  ornamental,  261 
Great  Western  Nurseries,  Glasgow, 
16S 

Green  Autumn,  the,  51 
Greenhouses  and  the  Building  Acts, 

132 

Greenlands,  the  Grapes  at,  155 
Green  manuring,  51S 
Grevillea  robusta,  475 
Grove,  the,  Teddington,  742 
Guano,  Jensen’s,  43S 
Guelder  Rose,  berries  of  the,  1S6 
Guernsey  floral  enterprise,  228 
Gunnera  manicata,  23  ;  scabra,  22 
Gymnocladus  canadensis,  22 
Gymnogramma  Pearcei  robusta,  695 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  822 


H 

Habenaria  militaris.  42 
Haberlea  rhodopensis,  619 
llabrothamnus  elegans,  284 
Hackwood,  Onions  at,  42 
Hampton  Court,  20 
Hanging  or  basket  plants,  267 
Hapton  House,  Burnley,  214 
Hardy  plants,  notes  on,  535 
Harebells,  549 
Harpalium  rigidum,  7S8 
Harvey  Lodge,  Vine  growing  at,  24 
Hawthorn,  a  silver-leaved,  -570 
Hawthorn,  the  East  Indian,  663 
Heating  amateurs’  plant  houses,  153 
Heaths,  hardy,  216,  582 
Hedge-cutting  machine,  819 
Hedges,  clipping,  731 
Helianthemum  rosmarinifoliuin,  697 
Helenium  pumilum,  788 
Helenshome,  Southport,  S20 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  474, 
794 

Hereford,  North,  notes  on,  67S 
Hesperis  tristris,  616 
Hibbertia  dentata,  300 
Hickory,  the  small  fruited,  27 
Higligate  Nursery,  the,  7S8 
Himantophyllum  miniatum  specio- 
sum,  378 

Himantophyllums,  a  collection  of,  507 
Hollydale  and  its  trees,  677,  713,  726 
Hollyhocks  at  Chiswick,  Sll  ;  at  West 
Dulwich,  6 ;  on  the  culture  of,  150, 
1S5  ;  showy  border,  S24 
Hollies  at  Ilighgate,  534  ;  at  Leith 
Walk  Nurseries,  652 
Hollingworth,  Mr.  John,  the  late,  522 
Holly,  the,  439  ;  at  Christmas,  262 
Holly,  golden  variegated,  56S 
Holothrix  secunda  Lindleyana,  312, 
390 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited,  12 
Hop  Aphis,  the,  491 
Hop,  the  JapaD,  10 
Horminium,  the  Pyrenean,  665 
Horticultural  Associations,  64S 
Horticultural  Societies,  202 
Horticultural  technical  education, 
27S,  330,  439 

Horticulture,  a  Minister  of,  453 
Hot  weather  bulbous  plants,  43 
Hoya  bella,  792 ;  carnosa,  646 ; 

imperialis,  155,  538 
Huddersfield  Paxtun  Society,  22S 
Hu  11  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  612 

Hurstside,  Sunflowers  at,  S 
Hutchinsia  alpina,  539 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  7,  502,  777 
Hyacinths,  early-flowering,  502 ;  at 
Forest  Hill,  552  ;  in  glasses,  312  ; 
notes  on  new,  4SS  ;  self-mutilation 
of,  564 

Hyde  Park,  S23 
Hydrangea,  the  climbing,  757 
Hypericum  calycinum,  763 


I 


Iberis  sempervirens  flore  pleno,  75  ; 

stylosa,  535  ;  Tenoreana,  630 
Idvies,  Forfarshire,  S23 
Imantophyllum,  Clivia,  Ac.,  652 
Impatiens  fulva,  779  ;  Hawkerii,  475  ; 

Mariana,  2S5 ;  Sultani,  716,  793 
Indoor  decorations,  314 
Insecticide,  Bridgford’s  Antiseptic, 
155  ;  Kerosene  Emulsion,  62S 
Insecticide  capsules,  154 
Insects,  the  plague  of,  660  ;  Mr. 

Whitehead's  official  reports  on,  475 
Insects,  wood-boring,  756 
Intermediate  house,  the,  219 
Invermay,  S07 
Ionopsis  utricularioides,  74S 
Ipomtea  Learei,  219;  Thomsoni,  215 


Ireland,  hardy  plants  from,  5 S,  152 
Iresine  Colemanni,  42 
Iris,  the  Japanese,  744 
Iris  eaucasica,  566  ;  Histrio,  393  ; 
japoniea,  427 ;  Kaeinpferi  from  seed, 
772;  laevigata  Enterprise,  762  ; 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  762;  persica,  535  ; 
pseudo  -  acorns,  731  ;  reticulata, 
forms  of,  410  ;  stylosa  alba.  391, 
519  ;  Susiana.jioO  ;  tuberosa,  567 
Irises,  German,  at  Chiswick,  659 
Irish  Exhibition,  596 
Isoloma  Cecilise,  139 
Ivies  in  Scotland,  200 
Ivy  on  walls,  effects  of,  56S,  629 
Ivy,  the  golden-fruited,  636 
Ivy  seeds  germinating  in  the  fruit, 
772 


J 


Janesville,  Dundrum,  646 
Japanese  Date  Plum,  the,  635 
Japan  Hop,  the,  10 
Jasminum  gracillimum,  330;  nudiflor- 
um,  379;  revolutum,  725;  species, 
534 

Jensen’s  Guano,  43S 
Johnston,  Mr.  G.,  the  late,  196 
Jubilee  memorial,  a  novel,  54S 
Jubilee  souvenir,  a,  ISO 
Judas  tree,  the,  647 
Judging  cottagers’  gardens,  675,  692 
Judging  by  points,  469 
Jumbosa  acida,  795 


K 


Kalamazoo  Celery,  244 
Kale,  curled  proliferous,  156 ;  the 
Phoenix,  149 

Kales,  notes  of  a  collection  of,  137 
Kelsey  Manor,  Beckenham,  53 
Kennedya  Marryattae,  314;  nigri¬ 
cans,  636  ;  prostrata  Marryattae, 

505 

Kentucky  Coffee-tree,  22 
Kerosene  Emulsion  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide,  62S 

Kerrya  japoniea  major  flore  pleno, 
5S4 

Kew  Gardens  and  their  maintenance, 
391;  horticultural  “tips"  from, 
376  ;  the  new  hardy  plant-house  at, 

506  ;  nomenclature  at,  406 
Kingston  Show,  the,  ISO 

Kinnell,  the  Black  Hamburg  Vine  at, 
1S6 

Kinver  Seed  Farm,  the,  69 
Kitchen  Garden  in  autumn,  the,  166 
Kbelreuteria  paniculata,  22 


L 


Lacharme  Memorial,  the,  324,  346 
Lselia  albida,  34S ;  Amesiana,  762  ; 
anceps  grandi  flora,  2S6 ;  anceps 
Schroderie,  310  ;  anceps  Sehroder- 
iaua,  42S ;  autumnalis  atrorubens, 
2S6;  bella,  380,  elegans,  412;  ele¬ 
gans  Turneri,  S13 ;  Eyermanni, 
74S;  harpophylla,  572;  inono- 
phylla,  701 ;  porphyritis,  404  ;  pur- 
purata  Archduchess,  602;  pur- 
purata  nobilius,  602  ;  purpurata, 
singular  freak  of  a,  645 ;  superbiens, 
316  ;  Turneri  Nyleptha,  125 
Lrelias  at  Rosefield,  653 
Lake  district,  gardening  in  the,  S 
Lapageria  rosea,  Nash  Court  var., 
184 

Lapagerias  at  Forest  Hill,  232 
Lastrea  montana  ramo-coronans,  762 
Law  Notes:  Important  to  Pea 
growers,  10S ;  validity  of  non- 
guarantee  clauses,  557  ;  Reynolds 
v.  Jacob  Wrench  and  Sons,  349, 
532  ;  Dunsden  v.  Moss,  349  ;  Smith 
and  Son  v.  Waite,  Nash,  and  Co., 
158,  461 

Leaf  miners,  745 
Leaves,  beautiful,  231 
Leea  amabilis  splendens,  695 
Leek,  Renton's  Monarch,  491,  507 
Leek  Show  at  Kelso,  196 
“  Lethorion,"  358,  459,  523,  507 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  411 
Lettuce,  Veitch's  Perfect  Gein,  747 
Lettuces,  notes  on,  S03 
L'Horticulture  Internationale,  5S5 
Liatris  spicata,  774 
Libertia  formosa,  730 
Ligularia  maeropbylla,  S27 
Ligustruin  ovalifolium  variegatum, 
219 

Lilac,  on  forcing,  472 
Lilium  auratum,  91,  363,  779  ;  aura- 
turn  as  a  vegetable,  442  ;  eandidum, 
795  ;  eandidum  variegatum,  26S ; 
giganteum,  763  ;  Harrisii,  344,  4S6, 
699  ;  Parryi,  S04  ;  polypliyllum  in 
its  native  habitat,  4 ;  pomponium 
vernum,  715;  speeiosum  varieties, 
21 

Lilliput  China  Aster,  136 

Lily  of  the  Valley  tree,  155 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  730,  763 

Lily,  the  giant,  744 

Linaria  triornithophora,  S26 

Liquid  manure,  347 

Lissocliilus  giganteus,  620 

Liverpool,  notes  from,  42 

Llandudno  and  its  wild  flowers,  660 

Loam,  454 

Loasa  lateritia,  6S 

Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  362  ;  King  of 
the  Blues,  709  ;  splendens  and  L. 
fulgens,  124 

Lobelias  at  Pilrig  Park,  124 
Loinaria  discolor,  716 ;  discolor 
bipinnatifida,  507 ;  gibba  platy- 
phylla,  362 
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London  to  Sydney,  from,  756 
Lonicera  fragrantissima,  379,  584 
Lonas  inodora,  148 
Loquat,  the,  210 
Luculia  fragrantissima,  251 
Lycaste  Barringtonia  major,  333  ; 
cruenta,  27 ;  Harrisouiae,  509  ; 
plena,  333  ;  Skinneri  alba,  220,  301, 
540  ;  Skinneri  Imperator,  393 
Lycaste  Skinneri  at  The  Barons, 
Twickenham,  555 
Lychees,  619 

Lychnis  fulgens,  741 ;  Haageana,  740  ; 

Sieboldii,  69S 
Lygodium  scandens,  427 
Lysimaehia  clethroides,  823 


M 

Magnolia  grandillora,  11,  164;  um¬ 
brella,  772 

Maidstone  Gardeners’  Society,  308 
Malva  alcea,  744 

Manure,  farmyard,  a  new  use  for,  532 
Manuring  grass  land,  516 
Manures,  natural  v.  artificial,  68 
Maranta,  culture  of,  598 
Market  flowers,  627 
Market,  forced  plants  for,  474 
Market  gardener,  half  an  hour  with  a, 
804 

Market  gardeners  at  Ciamart,  59 
Market  plants,  over-feeding,  411,  425, 
443 

Marrow,  a  monste'r,  124 
Martinmas  term  in  Scotland,  135 
Masdevallia  Arminii,  572  ;  coriacea, 
732  ;  Estrada:,  717  ;  Harryana  6S5  ; 
ionocharis,  685  ;  racemosa  Crossii, 
348 

Maxillaria  gracilis,  332  ;  picta,  2S6, 
301 ;  venusta,  powder  on  the  lip  of, 
27 

May-day,  563 

May  floral  fashions,  599,  616 

Mealy  Bug,  10 

Meath  Flower  Show,  S06 

Medlar,  the,  292 

Medlar  jelly,  327 

Megasea  ligulata,  390 

Melon,  the,  373 

Melons  of  the  season,  135 

Michauxia  cainpanuloides,  774 

Michelia  fuscata,  619 

Miconia  Hookeriana,  412 

Mignonette,  26,  393  ;  cut-leaved,  539 ; 

culture  of,  successful,  491 
Mildew,  a  simple  recipe  for,  474 
Milford  Nursery,  the,  296 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  a  spotted,  053 
Mimulus,  Beauty  of  Sutton,  099  ; 

cupreus,  747  ;  Jubilee,  603 
Mimicry  in  plants,  42,  54,  69, 72 
Mitcham  Road  Nursery,  117 
Mitchell,  John,  of  Moncreiffe  House, 
775,  788 

Mitraria  coccinea,  245 
Mitriostigma  axillare,  52 
Moisture  prospects,  355 
Moncreiffe  House,  Perth,  the  pleasure 
grounds  at, 712, SOS  ;  Rhododendrons 
at,  663 

Moon's  influence  upon  vegetation,  580 
Moschatel,  the  tuberous,  62S 
Mormodes  pardinum  unicolor,  764 
Mount  Merrion,  co.  Dublin,  726 
Mount  View,  Sheffield,  312 
Musaensete,  411 
Muscari  botryoides  album,  5S1 
Muhlenbeckia  complexa,  234 
Mushroom,  the  Horse,  373 
Mushroom  cultivation  at  Edinburgh, 
20 

Mushroom  culture,  an  easy  method 
of,  346 

Mushroom  growing  out-of-doors,  170 
Mushroom  hawest,  58 
Mussrenda  erythrophylla,  553 
Mustard  grinding  in  the  olden  time, 
604 

Mylenhurst,  Sheffield,  123 
Myosotis  azorica,  631 ;  dissitiflora 
grandiflora,  651 ;  Imperatrice 
Elizabeth,  650 ;  undulata  grandi¬ 
flora,  602 


N 


Name,  something  in  a,  ISO 
Narcissus  bicolor,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  587 ;  Broussonetii,  325  ; 
cyclamineus,  41 ;  Horsefieldii,  391 ; 
incomparabilis  Gloria  Mundi,  5S6  ; 
nanus  angustifolius,  535  ;  rupicola, 
539  ;  poeticus,  double,  635  ;  poeti- 
cus  grandiflorus,  603 
Narcissi,  hybridising  and  raising  from 
seed,  570  ;  new,  535  ;  at  Chiswick, 
587 

National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society,  536 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
the,  147,  614 

National  Horticultural  Society,  a, 
179  ;  and  its  work,  a,  268 
National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France,  228 

Nectarine,  Victoria,  139 
Negundo  aceroides  for  forcing,  538 
Negundo,  a  yellow-margined,  517 
Neottopteris  australasica,  26 
Nepenthes  Curtisii,  42,  379,  695 
Nepenthes  at  Messrs.  Veitch’s,  105 
Nepeta  Mussini  as  an  edging  plant, 
684 

Nephrolepis  Duffii,  40,  171  ;  rufes- 
cens  tripinnatitida,  219,  377 
Nerine  Mansellii,  234,  246,  251  ; 

undulata,  219 
Nertera  depressa,  794 
Newly-planted  subjects,  694,  715 
Newstead,  co.  Dublin,  790 
Nicotiana  affinis,  11 ;  hardy,  75,  91  ; 
cause  of  flowers  opening  at  night, 
596 

Non-guarantee  clause,  the,  692,  724 


Norway,  a  week  in,  503 
Nothoclsena  Muelleri,  762 
Novelties  of  the  season,  flowers,  2S2  ; 

vegetables,  298,  310 
Nursery,  Perkins  &  Sons',  Coventry, 
13S  ;  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son's,  Ealing, 
149 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association, 
405 

Nurserymen  and  the  Poor  Rate,  152 
Nymphsea  Kewensis,  91  ;  tuberosa 
flavescens,  91 


o 

Oak,  the  Evergreen,  4,  26 
Oaks,  evergreen  and  Hickories,  59 
Oakfield,  South  Dulwich,  232 
Oakwood,  a  miniature  mountain  at, 
391  ;  notes  from,  763 
Obituary Atlee,  Mrs.,  222  ;  Bet- 
teridge,  Mr.  Janies,  429  ;  Boswell, 
Dr.  J.  T.  I.,  356;  Brassey,  Lady, 
100;  Buck,  Mr.  H.  R.,  670 ;  Cripps, 
Mr.  T.,  54S ;  Day,  Mr.  John,  333  ; 
Day,  Mr.  F.  G.,  333  ;  Eyles,  Mr.  G , 
244;  Gale,  Mr.  G.,  116;  Gray,  Dr. 
Asa,  324,  356  ;  Gregoire,  M.  Xavier, 
300;  Heale,  Mr.  W.,  100;  Henry, 
Mr.  W.,  525  ;  Hollingworth,  Mr.  J., 
501;  Jackson,  Mr.  T., 670;  Jennings, 
Mr.  W.,  397  ;  Johnston,  Mr.  G.,  84; 
Kinghorn,  Mrs.,  196;  Leach,  Mr. 
R.  V.,  606  ;  Marot,  Mr.  C.  H.,  333  ; 
Miles,  Mr.  Frank,  438;  Mongredien, 
Mr.  A.,  502  ;  Morton,  Mr.  J.  C.,  5S9, 
Osborne,  Mr.  W.  D’Arey  Godolphin, 
116  ;  Pitman,  Mr.  C.,  750,  776  ; 
Riley,  Mrs.  M.,  2S6 ;  Roger,  Mr.  A., 
814  ;  Sibley,  Mr.  Hiram,  814  ; 
Smith,  Mr.  John,  397  ;  Smith,  Mr. 
John,  606  ;  Spary,  Mr.  Edward, 2S6 ; 
Stacey,  Mr.  W.,541;  Staples,  Mr. 
J.,  270 ;  Thom,  Mr.  W.,  583 ;  Thom¬ 
son,  Mrs.,  270 ;  Whitbourn,  Mr.  F., 
766  ;  Wood,  Mr.  T.  S.,  541  ;  Wood- 
bridge,  Mr,  John,  541 
Observation  and  comparison,  55 
October  Pears,  120 
Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  524, 
555  ;  crispum,  206  ;  crispum  Curie’s 
var. ,  587  ;  crispum  Mrs.  De  B. 
Crawshay,  555 ;  crispum  guttatum, 
301 ;  crispum  flaveolum,  42S  ;  cris- 
pnm  pardaliuum,  392  ;  crispum 
virginale,  764  ;  crispum,  yellow, 
445 ;  crispum,  twinffiowers  of,  348  : 
crispum,  strange  behaviour  of,  572 ; 
Carderi,  5S8  ;  Cervantesii,  524  ; 
Coradinei  hemileucum,  694  ;  corda- 
tum  splendens,  694;  elegantius,460  ; 
excellens,  394  ;  grande,  125,  413  ; 
Hallii  magnificum,661;  Harryanum, 
700  ;  Humeanum,  551  ;  Imperator, 
540  ;  Lindleyanum  speciosum,  394; 
nebulosum  excellens,  661  ;  ob- 
tusum,  540  ;  Pescatorei,  555,  732  ; 
Pescatorei,  hybrid,  492  ;  Pescatorei, 
Poe’s  var..  586;  Pollettianum,  22; 
prsenitens,  394  ;  Rossii  majus,  a 
crested  variety  of,  509  ;  Rossii  var. 
F.  L.  Ames,  551 ;  Rossii  Humeana, 
573  ;  Rossii  rubescens,  572  ;  Ruck- 
erianuminsigne,116 ;  Ruckerianum 
Rosefield  var.  ,524;  Schillerianum, 
394;  Sehroderianum,  42;  tentacula- 
tum,  394;  Uro-Skinneri,  428  ;  vex- 
illarium  superbum,  765 
Odontoglossum,  from  Rosefield,  604 
(Enothera  triloba,  667 
Old  Hall,  Southborongh,  9 
Olearia  Haastii,  811 
Oncidium  Batemanianum,  206 ;  bical¬ 
losum,  156  ;  concolor,  638  ;  Jones- 
ianum,  220  ;  Lanceanum  Louvrex- 
ianum,  125  ;  leucocliilum,  5S8 ; 
Limminghei,  S13  ;  luridum  and  O. 
guttatum,  796  ;  Papilio,  14;  Papilio 
majus,  22 ;  praetextum,  141,  348  ; 
sarcodes,  532 ;  splendidum,  492, 
7S1 ;  tetrapetalum,  74S  ;  tigrinum, 
171 ;  undulatum,  535  ;  varicosum, 
141,  348 

Onions,  autumn-sown,  Sll ;  at  Hack- 
wood,  42  ;  notes  on,  170 ;  winter, 
746 

Ononis  rotundifolia,  681 

Onosma  stellatum  tauricurn,  715 

Ophrys  aranifera,  781 

Oplismenus  albidus,  42 

Orange,  the  Otaheite,  300 

Orange  cultivation  in  England,  410  ; 

in  New  South  Wales,  634 
Orchid  collecting,  travels  of  a  good 
story,  756 

Orchid,  a  Lilliput,  156 
Orchid  Exhibition,  Mr.  Bull’s,  53S 
Orchids,  golden  rules  for  potring,  300 
Orchid  Grower’s  Calendar,  11,  60,  76, 
93,  124,  156,  187,  220,  236,  269, 
286,  300,  364,  394,  444,  555,  5S7,  668, 
748.  781,  795,  812 
Orchid,  the  Rattlesnake,  107 
Orchids  at  Birdhill,  4S6 ;  the  Bret- 
targh  Holt  collection,  28 ;  the 
Clovenfords  collection,  637  :  Mr. 
Dorman’s,  442  ;  at  Garston,  700  ;  at 
Glasnevin,  685,  758  ;  at  The  Glen, 
524  ;  at  Goodrich  Court,  6S5  ;  at 
Hextable,  442  ;  at  the  Irish  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  66S  ;  Mr.  Jacomb’s,  423  ;  from 
Longford’s,  653;  at  Oldfield.  426; 
in  Scotland,  604  ;  at  Stonehouse 
Court,  206  :  from  Terregles,  407  ; 
at  Upper  Holloway,  775  ;  at  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  309  ;  at  Woolton 
Wood,  357 

Orchids  as  investments,  364 ;  curious, 
764  ;  diseases  of,  245  ;  flowers,  dry¬ 
ing,  781  ;  hybrid,  Messrs.  Veitch’s, 
105  ;  hybrid,  on  naming,  653 ;  mixed 
with  Ferns,  &c.,  171  ;  in  the  open 
air  during  summer,  171  ;  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of,  732  ;  the  perfume  of, 
812  ;  prices  of,  612 ;  sale  of  Mr. 
Philbrick’s,  701  ;  top-dressing,  316, 
332,  348,  364 ;  vitality  of,  141  ; 
watering,  77  ;  terrestrial,  remaining 
dormant,  781 


Orchid  trade  in  America,  603,  813 
Orchid  growing  for  amateurs,  123, 
134 

Orchis  foliosa,  732 ;  the  Green-winged, 
636 ;  liircina,  744,  781,  760  ;  pyra- 
midalis,  726 

Orchis,  yearly  history  of  an,  77S 
Oreocome  Candollei,  762 
Oruithocephalus  grandiflorus,  573 
Ornithogalum  arabicum,  6S4 
Orobus  aurantius,  650;  niger,  731; 

paunonicus  varius,  635  ;  vernus,  631 
Orthezia  insignis,  454,  491 
Ostrowskya  magnitica,  729 
Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  246 
Othonna  crassifolia,  347 ;  as  a  bedding 
plant,  154 ;  as  a  window  plant,  107 
Otiorhynclms  tenebricosus,  634 
Oxenford  Castle,  631 
Oxera  pulchella,  310 


P 


Pachyphytum  bracteosum,  106 
Packing  fruit  and  flowers  for  market, 
485 

Paeony,  the  herbaceous,  691 
Paeonia  Russii,  631 ;  the  Moutan, 
571 ;  Moutan,  Comtesse  d’Endort, 
551 ;  Moutan,  Prince  Albert,  619 
Paeonies,  new,  595 
Palm,  the  Date,  776 
Palm  house  at  Glasnevin,  the  new, 
361 

Palm  Nursery,  Mr.  Iceton’s,  7S9 
Palms  and  Chrysanthemums,  251 
Pandanus,  notes  on,  714 
Pandanus,  white,  37S,  391 
Pansy,  Countess  of  Kintore,  10 ; 
R.  Dean,  744 

Pansies  and  Violas.  71,  567 
Pansies,  201,  456,  64S;  as  exhibition 
plants,  616  ;  fancy,  632,  695  ;  from 
seed,  794  ;  in  November,  186 
Papaver  alpinum,  616 ;  orientale 
Blush  Queen,  SOS 
Paradisia  liliastrum  giganteum,  60S 
Paraffin  as  an  insecticide,  314 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  538,  635 
Parks,  the  London,  S23 
Parsley  in  pots,  75,  91 
Parsley  Fern,  the  Mountain,  7S0 
Passiflora  coerulea  Constance  Elliott, 
7S0,  795;  coerulea  Eynsford  Gem, 
440  ;  prineeps,  56  ;  racemosa,  196  ; 
Raddiana,  731 

Paulownia  imperialis,  22 ;  thalictri- 
folia,  714 

Peach,  Early  Admirable,  11 ;  the 
Waterloo.  6S3 
Peach,  a  hardy,  487 
Peach  culture,  570 
Peaches,  notes  on,  727 
Peach  trees  dropping  their  buds,  268, 
2S4 

Peach  trees  gumming,  696 
Pea,  Everlasting,  the  double  white, 
507 

Pea,  American  Wonder,  10  ;  British 
Queen,  106 ;  Chelsea  Gem,  747 ; 
Downie’s  Amateur,  74 ;  Emerald 
Gem,  731 ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  91, 155  ; 
Veitch’s  Prodigy,  Sll 
Pea  crop  prospects,  611 
Pea  growers,  important  case  affect¬ 
ing,  108 

Pea  vagaries,  Sll 

Peas  at  Chiswick,  S10  ;  early,  296,  343, 
391,  423;  for  exhibition  in  June, 
411,  427,  444  ;  new,  443,  508,  523  ; 
new  sweet,  760;  old  and  new,  118  ; 
select,  373 
Pea  supports,  470 
Pea  trainers,  517 
Pearce,  R. ,  the  late,  697 
Pear,  Alexandre  Lambre,  203  ;  Beurre 
Giffard,  11  ;  Easter  Beurre,  347  ; 
Jersey  Gratioli,  154  ;  an  early,  11 
Pears,  cause  of  unsymmetrical  growth 
in,  470  ;  October,  120  ;  the  ripening 
of.  2S0,  300,  344  ;  a  selection  of,  169 
Peat  moss  litter  as  manure,  662 
Peed  &  Sons,  J., Nursery  at  Streatham, 
117 

Pelargonium  lateripes,  268 
Pelargonium  Belle-de-Jour,  730 ; 
Duchess  of  Teck,  683  ;  Madame  C. 
Koenig,  730  ;  Swanley  Gem  Im¬ 
proved,  232;  Swanley  double  white, 
475,  488;  Vesuvius,  155;  a  new 
double,  5S7 

Pelargoniums,  56S ;  double-flowering, 
50S,  457,  491 ;  for  exhibition,  2S6  ; 
Ivy-leaved  at  Chiswick,  628;  show. 
59  ;  large-flowering,  744  ;  new,  246  ; 
new  Zonal,  328 ;  some  fine  Zonal, 
158  ;  Zonal,  in  winter,  1S6  ;  Zonal, 
curative  properties  of  the  leaves  of, 
708 

Pentas  carnea,  219,  604 
Pentstemons  and  Phloxes,  4 
Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi  740 
Pentstemon  grandiflorus  Murrayanus, 
741 

Pentstemon,  a  showy.  S22 
People’s  Park,  Dublin,  694 
Pepper  Tree,  the,  1S6 
Perfume,  a  new,  Cymbidium,  771 
Perfumes  of  Orchids,  812 
Peristrophe  augustifolia  aurea  varie- 
gata,  411 

Pest,  the  new  garden,  491 
Petasites  fragrans,  347  * 

Petunias,  notes  on,  307 
Phaius  granditolius,  three-lipped, 
476  ;  tuberculosus,  412 
Phalaenopsis  F.  L.  Ames,  310 ; 
gloriosa,  661  ;  John  Seden,  486  ; 
Kimballiana,  694  ;  Marise,  60  ;  San- 
deriana  magnifica,  460;  Schilleriana 
in  the  Cattleya  house,  332 ;  Schil¬ 
leriana  vestalis,  316  ;  speciosa  iin- 
peratrix,  694  ;  Stuartiana,  252 
Phalaenopsis  and  the  fog,  428 
Phalaenopsis  at  Mote  Park,  333 
Phillyrea  decora  Vilmoriniana,  580 


Philodendron  Carderi,  598 
Phlox  divaricata,  017  ;  Drummondii, 
41 ;  Drummondii,  double  white,  75; 
stellaria,  GOO ;  subulata  Nelsoni, 
651 

Phlox,  the  creeping,  G31 
Phloxes  and  Pentstemons,  4 
Phloxes,  summer  and  autumn-flower¬ 
ing,  746 

Phoenix  hybrida,  378 

Plicenix  Kale,  the,  149 

Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  38 

Phyllanthus  Chantrieri,  475 

Phyllotaenium  Lindeni,  598 

Picotee,  Silvia,  762 

Picotee,  the  yellow-ground,  429 

Pieris  floribunda,  779 

Pine  Apple,  the  variegated,  779 

Pines  for  present  planting,  502,  534  ; 

two  useful,  473 
Pinguicula  caudata,  571 
Pink,  the  American  wild,  581  ;  Lord 
Lyon,  75  ;  Mrs.  Dark.  SOS  :  Mrs. 
Sinkins,  776,  792  ;  the  Maiden,  822 
Pinks,  the  florists’  laced,  792 
Pinks,  552  ;  new,  760;  from  Newry, 
747  ;  notes  on,  397 
Pinkliill  Nurseries,  the,  S4 
Pinus  austriaca,  280,  549  ;  excelsa, 
280  ;  insignis,  293 ;  insignis,  dis¬ 
persal  of  the  seed  in,  516  ;  laricio, 
280,  473 ;  pinaster,  293,  502 ; 

Strobus,  2S0,  473 ;  sylvestris,  502 
Plant  enemies,  131 

Plant  houses,  heating  amateurs’,  153 
Plant  sales  in  Belgium,  597 
Plant,  the  smallest  in  the  world,  330 
Planting  out  green  stuff,  731 
Plants,  acclimatisation  of,  244 ;  new, 
certificated  in  Ghent,  260,  404 ; 
cultivated,  antiquity  of,  55S ; 
diseases  of,  56  ;  employed  for  room 
decoration  in  France,  532 ;  exhi¬ 
bited  in  1809,  363 ;  forced,  for 
market,  474;  of  graceful  habit, 
696  714  ;  choice  hardy.  136  ;  hardy 
from  Ireland,  58  ;  hardy,  a  show 
house  for,  378;  hardy  at  Tott  n- 
ham,  5;  hardy  or  soft-wooded  for 
bedding  out,  3S  ;  mimicry  in,  42, 
54,  69,  72  ;  neglected,  647  ;  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of,  309 

Plants,  propagation  of,  326;  anew 
shelter  for.  124  ;  stove,  and  their 
culture,  389  ;  valuable  for  autumn 
and  winter,  247 ;  choice  hardy, 
wintering,  139,  155  ;  for  winter 
flowering,  lifting,  71 ;  wild,  &c., 
domesticated,  408,  422.  571 
Plant  wash,  a  simple,  646 
Platyclinis  (Dendrochilum)  Cob- 
biana,  236 

Pleroma  macranthum  floribundum, 
234 

Pleurothallis  macroblepharis,  573  ; 
ornatus,  539 

Plumbago  capensis,  10,  26,  412 ; 

capensis  alba,  124 
Plumbugger?  What  is  a,  777,  794 
Plums  at  Chiswick,  824 
Plum,  the  Washington,  427 
Pogonopus  caracasensis,  347 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  curious 
behaviour  of.  170 
Poinsettia,  culture  of  the,  534 
Polemonium  confertum,  567  ;  Ricli- 
ardsoni,  616 

Polyanthus,  the  giant  or  fancy,  600  ; 
John  Woodbridge,  5S7 ;  Queen 
Victoria,  619 

Polyanthus,  537,  547  ;  gold-laced,  136, 
397  ;  summer  treatment  of,  632, 
696 

Polypodium  aureum,  154 ;  aureum 
Mackayii,  443 
Polypody,  the  Golden,  154 
Pomology  in  Wales,  612 
Poor  Rate,  Nurserymen  and  the,  152, 
163 

Poppies,  Giant,  6S0  ;  Oriental,  667  ; 
Shirley,  744 ;  Shirley,  and  the 
rabbits,  812  ;  showy  garden,  731  ; 
notes  on,  649 ;  the  Eastern,  630 
Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
325 

Posqueria  multiflora,  235 
Potato,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  74,  460; 
The  Dean,  299,  311  ;  Ringleader, 
811 ;  Roseberry,  75 
Potato,  about  the,  531 ;  a  determined, 
444 

Potato  crops,  the,  70S 
Potato-digging  implements,  S4 
Potato  disease  in  Ireland,  758 
Potato  planting,  376 
Potato,  Mr.  F.  Robinson  on  the,  270 
Potato  trials  at  Chiswick,  1SS7,  93 
Potatos,  522,  538,  555  ;  at  a  discount, 
612  ;  cooked,  212  ;  notes  on,  4S7 
Potato  starch,  4 
Potentilla  nepalensis,  827 
Pots,  glazed,  for  plant  growing,  346, 
379,  362,  391,  407 
Pots,  hard  and  soft,  475,  699 
Potting  Compost,  362 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  581 
Primrose,  double  sulphur,  362 
Primroses,  double,  379,  419 
Primroses  from  Wantage,  566 
Primula  acaulis,  Scott  Wilson,  567 ; 
cortusoides  Sieboldi,  565  ;  Crimson 
Beauty,  551 ;  denticulata,  567  ; 
Magenta  Queen,  378  ;  obconica, 
11,  234,  443  ;  Reidii,  587 ;  rosea, 
555 ;  Chinese,  Braid’s  Seedling, 
393;  sinensis  Bridesmaid,  246;  si¬ 
nensis  Emperor,  213  ;  sinensis  Miss 
Eva  Fish,  310 

Primula,  the  Chinese,  24S,  291,  439  ; 
Fern-leaved,  236,  414  ;  at  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Show,  202 ;  Messrs. 
Carter’s  strain  of,  341 ;  new  varie¬ 
ties  of,  310  ;  Owen's  Imperial  strain 
of,  427  ;  at  Swanley,  459 ;  the 
Reading,  313  ;  two  good,  330,  602 
Priorwood,  Melrose,  230 
Prizes  and  Expenses,  45S,  490 
Prizes,  trade,  at  exhibitions,  19,  5S 
Prolilerated  Mignonette,  106 
Propagation  of  plants,  309,  326 
Prostantliera  lasianthus,  619,  647 


Prunus  domestica  variegata,  729  ; 
Pissardii,  74 

Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  315,  534 
Psychotria  eyanococcus,  331 
Pteris  Claphamensis,  246,  268 ;  cretiea 
nobilis,  393 ;  serrulata  compacta, 
636;  serrulata  cristata  major,  400; 
tremula  elegans,  729 
Pt  ris,  select  forms  of,  570 
Pulmonaria  saecharata,  630 
Puschkinia  libanotica  compacta,  535  ; 
scilloides,  539 

Pyrenees.  March  in  the,  548 
Pyrethrums,  double,  648  ;  new,  061  ; 

unseasonable  flowers  of  a,  780 
Pyrus  (Mespilus)  germanica,  310; 
sorbus,  299 


Q 

Quercus  coccinea,  154 
Quince,  the  Japan,  G51 
Quisqualis  indica,  106 
Quorndon  House,  Loughborough,  773 


R 


Rabbits  in  Australia,  516 
Radishes,  China  Rose  and  Black 
Spanish,  154 
Raiufall  in  1887,  365 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba,  661 
Rangoon  Creeper,  106 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  5S1 
Ranunculus,  the  Florists',  696 
Ravenswood,  Orchils  at, -71 
Redlands,  Kelvinside,  72 
Red-spider,  the,  523 
Reedia  glaucescens,  715 
Reineckia  carnea  variegata,  234 
Reirnvardtia  tetragyna,  314 
Reminiscences  of  an  old  gardener, 775, 
7SS 

Retinosporas,  231 
Rhaphiolepis  indica,  663 
Rhododendron  balsanneflorum  album, 
37S,  53S  ;  Cunningham’s  Blush,  230, 
George  Hardy,  619  ;  Hippolyta,  695; 
Imogene,  393 :  Lady  Alice  Fitz- 
william,570;  Primrose,  310;  Purity, 
762  ;  Ruby,  393  ;  Souvenir  de  J.  11. 
Mangles,  729  ;  Thetis,  42 ;  Yeitchi- 
anum,  391 

Rhododendrons,  greenhouse,  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of,  298 ;  Messrs.  Veitch's, 
105 

Rhododendrons  and  soils,  603 
Rhododendrons  grown  without  heat, 
567,  5S2  ;  a  select  collection  of,  155; 
at  Shandon,  676;  some  newer  hardy, 
283 

Rhubarb,  St.  Martin’s,  375 

Rhus  corpulina,  22  ;  Cotinus,  790  ; 

laciniata,  22  ;  typhina,  22 
Rhynchostylis  retusa,  732 
Richardia  sethiopica,  171,  2S5 
Richardias,  double-spatlied,  459 
Ridge  Cucumbers,  651 
Ripening  of  Pears,  the,  280 
Rival  horticulturists,  212 
Rodgersii  podopliylla,  23 
Roebuck  Castle,  co.  Dublin,  742 
Rosa  polyantha  grandiflora,  519  ; 
polyantha  minutifolia  alba,  535  ; 
rugosa,  124 

Rose,  climbing  Niphetos,  .651  ; 
Duchess  of  Albany,  762  ;  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  535  ;  Gloire  de  Poly¬ 
antha,  4S6  ;  Lady  Alice,  472  ;  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  501  ;  May  Queen,  551  ; 
Madame  Hoste,  587;  Paul’s  Ches- 
liunt  Scarlet,  762  ;  Princess 
Beatrice,  603  ;  Sappho,  603 ;  Wang 
Jang  Ve,  697 

Rose,  a  large  Marechal  Niel,  155  ;  the 
Scotch,  42S  ;  a  monstrous,  443 
Rose  garden,  the,  693 
Rose  growing,  260,  37S ;  a  few  hints 
on,  ISO,  19S,  213 
Rose  prospects,  630,  632 
Roses,  budding,  746,  756 ;  choice 
species  of,  6S2 ;  forced  H.  P.,  507; 
a  garden  of,  772  ;  new,  596  ;  new 
northern  raised.  126  ;  planting,  135  ; 
pruning,  411 ;  Tea,  at  Coolcronan, 
630 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  612 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the,  3S, 
S3.  S6,  106,  196,  211,  216,  227,  22S, 
243,  323,  341,  371,  387,  407,  419,  420, 
437,  441,  454,  471,  506,  53S ;  As- 
sociateships,  492,  517,  570  ;  and  the 
growers  for  market,  54S ;  Com¬ 
mittees,  301 ;  and  the  Kew  officials, 
43S  ;  Kew  to  the  rescue  !  327  ;  in 
Westminster,  515  ;  complimentary 
supper  to  the  employees,  517 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire¬ 
land,  196,  710 

Royal  Southampton  Horticultural 
Society,  372 
Rubbish  heaps,  635 
Rubus  australis,  106  ;  deliciosus,  619 
Rudgea  micropliylla,  90,  507 
Rural  Gardening,  532 


s 

St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin,  G30  ; 

carpet  bedding  at,  790 
Saccolabium  cceleste,  762 ;  curvi- 
folium,  637 ;  violaceum  Harrison- 
ianum.  S13  ;  Hendersonianum,  28  ; 
Harrisouianum,  412 
Sagittaria  montevidensis  alba,  636 
Salisbury  Green,  Edinburgh,  277 
Salvia  coccinea,  699 ;  gesnerneflora, 
107  ;  Horminum,  776;  "patens  alba, 
69S 

Sambucus  racemosa,  76;  racemosa 
serratifolia,  695 

Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata,  475 
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Sandy  Flower  Show,  8 
Sarraeenia  Williamsii,  661 
Saxifraga  Burseri,  443;  cordifolia 
purpurea,  567  ;  Frederici  August!, 
456 ;  ligulata,  459  ;  Maweana,  665  ; 
media,  616 ;  purpurascens,  567 ; 
retusa  bryoides,  555  ;  saneta,  617 ; 
sarmentosa  tricolor  variegata,  235  ; 
Sibthorpii,  53S  ;  Wallacei,  630 
Scale  destroyed  by  immersion,  140 
Scarecrow,  a  new,  724 
Schinus  molle,  1S6 
Schubertia  grandiflora,  42 
Science,  the  value  of,  to  the  gardener, 
421 

Scilla  sibirica,  421 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  cristulatum, 
762 

Scotland,  Ivies  in,  200 
Scuticaria  Keyseriana,  620 
Sea  Anemone,  “  Granny,”  death  of 
the,  123 

Sea-beach,  gardening  on  the,  693 
Sea-Lavender,  the  spring,  11 
Sealing  vegetables  for  exhibition,  52 
Seaside  gardens,  shrubs  for,  68 
Seasonable  reminders,  403 
Season,  the,  501,  and  the  drought, 
522 

Seasons,  late,  564 
Season's  produce,  the,  140 
Sedum  Sieboldii,  11 ;  spectabile,  91 
Seed  collecting,  S26 
Seed  farms,  the  Kinver,  69 
Seedlings,  raising  by  steam,  375 
Seed  sowing,  566 
Seeds  and  Seedsmen,  230 
Seeds,  protection  of.  539 
Seed  trade  and  the  non-warranty 
clause,  724 

Selaginella  Braunii  v.  S.  Willde- 
novii,  90  ;  euspidata  crispa,  519  ; 
Emiliana,  459 ;  uncinata,  251  ; 
pilifera,  601 

Selborne  House,  Streatham,  250 
Sempervivum  tortuosum  variegatum, 
730 

Senecio  elaeagnifolia,  625 ;  maero- 
phylla,  774 

Shelter  for  plants,  a  new,  124 
Shrubs,  flowering,  711 ;  forced,  treat¬ 
ment  of,  471  ;  for  sea-side  gardens, 
6S  ;  on  planting,  119, 121 ;  pruning, 
S26  ;  pruning,  mistakes  in,  647 
Silene  alpestris,  715  ;  Armeria,  826  ; 
pendula,  double-flowered,  533  ; 
schafta,  S22 

Siphocampylus  Humboldtianus,  321 
Smoky  districts,  trees  for,  345 
Snails  and  Slugs,  on  destroying,  716 
Snowflake,  the  spring,  476;  summer, 
581 

Snow  in  July,  724 
Snowstorm  in  June,  a,  660 
Sobralia  leucoxantha,  22 
Societies,  Horticultural ; — Aberdeen, 
61,  231 ;  Acton,  7S2 ;  Alexandra 
Palace  Rose  Show,  701  ;  Bath,  45, 
622  ;  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Association,  669  ;  Birmingham 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  126 ;  Braintree  and 
Bocking,  734  ;  Brookfield,  7S1  ; 
Cheadle,  13,  829 ;  Chiswick,  750  ; 
Crystal  Palace,  2S,  493,605;  East 
Harptree,  829 ;  Emsworth,  S30 ; 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  62  ; 
Hallamsliire,  13  ;  Harpenden,  253  ; 
Harrow  Weald,  797  ;  Kettering 
district,  71S ;  Ledbury,  830  ;  Lei¬ 
cester,  S14  ;  Liverpool,  509,  796  ; 
Longford  Valley,  S14 ;  Lough¬ 
borough,  766  ;  Manchester  Horti¬ 
cultural  Improvement,  174,  206, 
270,  445;  Manchester  Royal 

Jubilee,  61  ;  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical,  476,  573,  621  ;  Mansfield, 
79S ;  Moor  Park,  S29  ;  National 
Auricula  (Southern  Section),  557, 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
(Southern  Section),  765  ;  (Northern 
Section),  S24  ;  National  Chry¬ 


santhemum,  29,  44,  110,  142,  212, 
253,  316,  389.  413,  445  ;  National 
Co-operative,  Flower  Show,  82S ; 
National  Dahlia,  28  ;  National  Rose, 
733  ;  North  of  Scotland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  55,  142,  199,  263, 
311,  343  ;  Notts  Horticultural  and 
Botanical,  477  ;  Petersfield,  S30  ; 
Preston  and  Fulwood,  29,  94,  317, 
3S1,  476;  Preston  Cottagers’  and 
Amateurs,  686  ;  Reading,  12,  S20  ; 
Royal  Botanic,  477,  605,  685  ;  Royal 
Caledonian,  44,  510 ;  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural,  44,  77,  109,  141,  173,  253, 
316,  395,  445,  461,  492,  524,  556,  5S9, 
621,  669,  701,  733,  765,  S13  ;  Temple 
Show,  59S  ;  Royal  National  Tulip, 
664  ;  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticul¬ 
tural,  702 ;  Scottish  Arboricultural, 
791 ;  Scottish  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation,  23,  87,  151,  231,  295,  375, 
439,  593,  567,  711  ;  Scottish  Pansy, 
686;  Shirley  and  Freemantle,  13  ; 
Shropshire  Horticultural,  493,  828  ; 
Southampton,  796  ;  St.  Albans,  829; 
St.  Neots,  797;  Stirling  Horticul¬ 
tural,  359;  Taunton,  S20;  Trow¬ 
bridge,  29  ;  Warwick,  797 ;  Wirral 
Rose  Show,  749  ;  Worcester  City 
and  County,  12 

Soil,  condition  of  the,  in  November, 
155 

Soil,  firm,  and  stone  fruit,  140 
Solanum  Empress,  347  ;  .jasminoides, 
330;  ovigerum,  379,  411;  pseudo¬ 
capsicum,  151 
“Some  other  classes,”  195 
Sophrocattleya  Batemanniana,  SOS 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  509 
South  Park,  Wadhurst,  409 
Southport  Botanic  Gardens,  693 
Spade  tillage,  356 

Sparmannia  africana,  346 ;  africana 
flore-pleno,  330 
Sparrows !  those,  554 
Spathoglottis  angustorum,  93  ;  Kim- 
balliana,  4S6 
Sphseralcea  nutans,  636 
Sphrerogyne  latifolia,  59S 
Spinach,  Victoria  Improved  Round, 
747 

Spindle  Tree,  the  common,  202 
Spiranthes  autumnalis,  12 
Spirsea  astilboides,  741  ;  digitata, 
774  ;  discolor  arisefolia,  757 ;  Doug- 
lasii,  757 

Spring,  538  ;  the  character  of  the, 
564 

Spring  gardening,  211 
Spring  flowering  plants,  choice,  120, 
491,  597 

Spring  flowers,  a  box  of,  523 
Spring  flowers  in  London  gardens, 

5S0 

Sprout,  the  Aigburth  Brussels,  234 ; 

a  hybrid,  104 
Squill,  the  Siberian,  555 
Stachys  affinis,  244 
Stanhopea  inodora,  796  ;  insignis,  S27; 

tigrina  superba,  827 
Starch,  Potato,  4 
Stenactis  speciosa,  763 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  300  ;  fruiting, 
26 

Stocks,  Broinpton,  56,  633  ;  Dyson’s, 
667 

Stocks,  Intermediate,  568 
Stock,  the  night-scented,  804 
Stock,  the,  is  it  a  native  plant,  501 
Stocks  for  exhibition,  35S 
Stocks  for  fruit  trees,  blight  proof,  7 4 
Stone  fruit  and  firm  soil,  140 
Stove  plants  and  their  culture,  389 
Stove  plants,  flowering,  790 ;  orna¬ 
mental,  5S2,  59S ;  winter  treatment 
of,  154 

Strabane  Show,  the,  75S 
Stradbrooke  Hall,  Dublin,  S22 
Strawberry,  Elton  Pine,  747  ;  John 
Ruskin,  716  :  the  President,  795  ; 
the  Plymouth,  771 
Strawberry  crops,  67S 


Strawberries  at  Chiswick,  744 ;  in 
pots,  167  ;  in  pots,  wintering,  170; 
for  forcing,  712 ;  making  new 
plantations  of,  74,  730 ;  notes  on, 
788 

Strawberry  plants  as  edgings,  167 
Strelitzia  Reginae,  716 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  604 
Strophanthus  Madagascariensis,  453 
Structure  of  bulbs,  505 
Stuartia  sub-Camellia,  762 
Styrax  Obassia,  661 
Sub-tropical  garden,  hardy  plants  for 
the,  22 

Sugar,  cheap,  22S 
Sulphide  of  potassium,  67S 
Sumach,  the  Stag’s-horn,  22 
Summerville,  Limerick,  4S7 
Sunflower,  a  useful,  92;  Yeitch's 
Miniature,  10 

Sunflowers,  424;  at  Hurstside.  8 
Sutherlandii  frutescens,  636 
Sutton  &  Sons,  the  firm  of,  691 
Swanley,  visit  of  horticulturists  to, 
724;  winter  flowers,  264 
Sweet  William,  the,  60,  72,  93 
Sympathy,  522 
Symphytum  orientale,  651 
Syringa  vulgiris  Marie  Lemoine,  4S6 


T 

Tabern.emontaxa  coronaria,  460 
Table  decorations,  424 
Tacsonia  insignis,  90  ;  a  hybrid,  665 
Taxodium  distichum,  315 
Tayside  House,  Perth,  647 
Tea  leaves  as  manure,  59 
Technical  education,  horticultural,  4, 
27S 

Teddington  Horticultural  Discussion 
Society,  602 

Temple  Flower  Show,  the,  579,  598, 
633 

Terminalia  elegans,  715 
Tlialictrum  aquilegifolium,  665 
Thomson’s  Vine  Manure,  269 
Thorn,  the  double  scarlet,  647 ;  the 
Fiery,  292 

Thyme,  Fraser’s  Silver,  235 
Thymus  rotundifolius,  774 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  269 
Thujopsis  borealis  lutea,  695 
Thuya  gigantea,  149,  293,  411 ;  gigan¬ 
tea  from  seed,  137 ;  gigantea  as  a 
timber  tree,  166 

Tigridia  and  Hippeastrum,  the  fer¬ 
tilization  of,  580 

Tillandsia  Lindenii  vera,  37S  ;  tessel- 
lata,  330 

Toad  Lily,  the  Japanese,  91 
Tobacco,  14S ;  the  night-scented, 
596  ;  a  perennial  winter-flowering, 
347 

Tobacco  culture,  107  ;  home-grown, 
228,  325,  566, 596,  619,  792  ;  in  Scot¬ 
land,  455  ;  Irish-grown,  630 
Tomato  Blenheim  Orange,  25  ;  Drum- 
lanrig.  792;  Harefield  Grove,  106; 
The  Pedigree,  92,  74,  106  ;  Webb’s 
Sensation,  74,  90,  106 
Tomato  nomenclature,  58 
Tomatos,  the  culture  of,  5S0  ;  in  the 
open-air,  644 
Tomato  disease,  747,  826 
Tomatos,  the  black  spot  of,  S25 
Tomatos,  10 ;  the  Chiswick  trials  of, 
70  ;  90  ;  806  ;  notes  on,  119,  420 
Torenia  Fournieri,  26 
Tottenham,  hardy  plants  at,  5 
Traehelium  cceruleum,  439 
Trachelospermum  jasminoides’  475 
Trade  exhibition  prizes,  19,  5S 
Trade  sales,  3 
Traveller’s  Joy,  43 
Travelling  notes,  S07,  S23 
Trial  fees  at  Chiswick,  260 
Trichopilia  suavis,  444 
Tricyrtis  hirta,  91 
Trillium  discolor  atratum,  472 


Triteleia  uniflora,  549,  567 
Tritoma,  Tritonia,  or  Kniphofia,  75 
Treboth  Hall,  235 
Tree  of  Heaven,  the,  SS 
Tree  and  plant  labels,  Druery’s,  59 
Trees  and  shrubs,  flowering,  647,  663, 
697 

Tree  planting  at  Braemar,  631  ;  in 
towns,  1S5 

Tree  pruning  at  Turnham  Green, 
372 

Trees,  ornamental  and  pictorial,  296 ; 

for  smoky  districts,  344 
Tropseolum  Mrs.  Ellis,  90 ;  speciosum, 
10,  74 

Tryphia  secunda,  312 
Tub,  a  neat,  for  plant  growing,  154 
Tuberoses,  486 
Tulipa  Kolpakowskiana,  581 
Tulip,  a  monstrous,  523  ;  the  Parrot, 
470 

Tulip,  the  Florists’,  190,  504,  584, 
648  ;  breeder,  from  Holland,  651 ; 
at  Manchester,  6S0 
Tulip  Show  at  Batley,  664;  at  Haar¬ 
lem,  612 

Tulip  Society,  the  Royal  National, 
664 

Tulip  tree,  the,  757 
Tunica  saxifraga,  826 
Turf  laying,  167 

Turner  Memorial,  prizes  for  1SS8,  340 
Turnips,  early,  251 
Tweed  Vineyard,  the,  232 


u 

Umbilifer,  earliest  flowering,  554 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  99  102,  390 
United  States,  floriculture  in  the, 
565 

Utricularia  rliyterophylla,  456 


Y 

Yaccinium  leucobotrys,  139 
Vanda,  252, 270  ;  Cathcarti,  428  ;  cris- 
tata,  539  ;  limbata,  27  ;  Lowii,  125  ; 
planifolia,  555;  Sanderiana,  77;  Spa- 
thulata  in  Ceylon,  233;  suavis, 
Chatsworth  var.,  539  ;  suavis,  Rose- 
field  var.,  669;  undulata,  492 
Vegetable,  a  new,  244 
Vegetable  cookery,  5S0 
Vegetables,  culture  of,  244  ;  at  the 
South  Dublin  Union,  806 
Vegetable  Marrows,  787 
Vegetable  Marrow,  Pen-y-Byd,  75 
Vegetable  Notes,  150,  199,  759,  792 
Vegetable  notes  from  the  West,  295 
Vegetables,  exhibition,  36 
Vegetables  for  exhibition,  “  Sealing,” 
52 

Vegetable,  forced,  359  :  useful,  57 
Vegetable  Show  at  South  Kensington, 
the  last,  14S 

Vegetable  watch  dog,  a,  62S 
Vegetable  world,  foods  from  the,  16S 
Vegetation,  the  antiquity  of,  645,  725, 
757 

Yeitch  Memorial  Prize  for  18SS,  3SS 
Verbascum  phoeniceum,  725 
Verbenas,  7 

Veronica  gentianoides,  650 ;  Guth- 
rieana,  651  ;  Hulkeana,  6S4  ;  longi- 
folia  subsessilis,  727 ;  salicifolia, 
772 

Vetplantenkring,  292 
Viburnum  opulus,  663  ;  plicatum,  697 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  312 
Vine,  the  Black  Hamburgh  at  Kin- 
nell,  1S6 

Vine  culture  in  Belgium,  405 
Vine  growing  at  Harvey  Lodge,  24 
Vine  laterals,  tying  down,  099 
Vines  and  manure,  327 


Vines,  effects  of  soil  on,  119  ;  renova¬ 
ting,  54 

Viola,  Blue  cell,  219,  234,  251 ;  biflora, 
581 ;  corauta,  665 ;  Countess  of 
Kintore  and  Magpie,  75 ;  Holyrood, 
269  ;  pedata  bicolor,  603 ;  Skylark, 
636 

Violas,  autumn  planting,  107 ;  bed¬ 
ding,  S6  ;  new,  792  ;  notes  on,  680, 
696 

Violet,  the  Bride,  456 ;  the  Cool- 
cronan,  630 ;  Marie  Louise,  75 ; 
Victoria,  535  ;  the  Laurel-leaved, 
196  ;  Rawson’s  White,  425 

Violet  culture  in  France,  90 

Vitis  heterophylla  variegata,  571 ; 
tricuspidata,  139 


w 

Waddox  House,  Croydon,  200 
Wallflower,  the  changeable,  603 
Wall  fruit  trees  in  cottage  gardens, 
683 

Walls,  on  covering  bare,  247  ,  effects 
of  Ivy  on,  56S,  629  ;  Morello  Cherries 
on,  187 

Walnut  trees,  fine  old,  406 
Warscewiczella  discolor,  588 
Warwick  Road  Nursery,  Coventry, 
138 

Wasps  and  Bees,  791 
Wasps,  the  destruction  of,  202 
Water  for  nothing,  24 
Water,  hard,  how  to  soften,  635  ;  the 
scarcity  of,  516 
Watering  in  winter,  311 
Weather  and  the  crops,  455,  660 ;  in 
Lancashire,  411 ;  in  the  north  in 
June,  631 ;  in  July,  the,  79S 
Weed  destroyer,  a,  730 
Westbrook,  Sheffield,  567 
West  Coates  Winter  Garden,  535 
West  of  Scotland  notes,  5S3 
Wcstmount,  Kelvinside,  1S4 
Wheat,  cross-breeding  of,  6 
Wliitton,  Mr.  J.,  presentation  to,  ISO 
Wild  flowers,  260,  730 
Wild  and  domesticated  plants,  40S, 
422,  571 

Wilts  Horticultural  Society,  3SS 
Windflower,  the  forked,  667 
Windlestrawlee  Nursery,  102 
Wind  and  the  fruit,  139,  154 
Window  gardening,  164, 197,  21S 
Window  plants  in  winter,  343 
Winter  Heliotrope,  347 
Wistaria  chinensis,  647 
Witsenia  eorymbosa,  75. 153 
Wolffia  microscopia,  330 
Wood-boring  insects,  756 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  John,  the  late,  541, 
54S 

Woodhateh  Lodge,  the  Orchids  at, 
309 

Woodside,  Paisley,  214 
Wood,  to  prevent  from  rotting,  539 
Wrexham,  Fruit  Show  at,  21S 
Wycombe  Abbey,  the  Cherry  house 
at,  2S5 


Y 

Tear,  the  new,  275 
Yew,  galls  on  the,  S21 
York  Florists,  Ancient  Society  of 
3SS 

York  Gala,  the,  30S.  340  ;  retirement 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  S19 


Z 

Zemiyranthes  Treatise,  716 
Zinnia  elegans,  805 
Zinnias,  culture  of,  116 ;  double,  100; 
at  Hoole  Hall,  74  ;  notes  on,  59 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A 

Abies  ajanensis,  297 
,,  polita,  297 

Abnormal  flower  of  Lselia  purpurata,  645 
Amaryllis  Conqueror,  681 
Apple,  Graham’s  Royal  Jubilee,  85 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  181 
Aster,  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  25,  57 
,,  dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  24 
,,  Lilliput  China,  137 
,,  Psony-flowered,  24 
,,  Pyramidal  Bouquet  Rose,  217 
.,  Pyramidal  Harlequin,  89 
,,  Quilled,  25 
Azalea  balsaminasflora,  489 

,,  indica  Deutsche  Perle,  277 


B 

Balsam,  double,  825 
Begonia  Camellia,  713 
,,  Glow,  728 
,,  John  Heal,  649 
,,  Queen  Victoria,  729 
,,  Rose  Celeste,  712 
Bermuda  Lily,  the,  345 
Bignonia  Tweediana,  601 
Blumenbachia  coronata,  613 
Briza  maxima,  261 
Broussonet’s  Narcissus,  325 

Brussels,  Nursery  of  L’Horticulture  Internationale  at, 
585 


c 

Camassia  esculenta,  443 
Camoensia  maxima,  761 
Carpenteria  californica,  569 
Cattleya  Bowringiana,  197 
Celosia  japonica  and  pyramidalis,  821 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters,  25 
Chrysanthemum  Amy  Furze,  165 
,,  Mrs.  Beale,  249 
,,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  265 
„  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  201 
,,  Macaulay,  169 
Cinerarias,  new  varieties  of,  537 
Cladosporium  orchidearum,  245 
Cockscomb,  crested,  821 

Conifers,  group  of  ornamental,  at  Milford,  297 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  5 

Cooker,  the  Wanzer  portable,  741 

Crinum  Powelli  at  the  Old  Hall,  Southborough,  9 

Croton  Evansianum,  409 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Fraseri,  297 

Cyclamen,  a  crested,  486 

Cypripedium  grande,  389 

Haynaldianum,  a  monstrous  form  of,  153 
,,  Measuresianum,  73 


D 

Daffodils,  types  of,  520,  521 
Dahlia  Paragon,  69 
,,  Cactus,  A.  W.  Tait,  773 
,,  Cactus,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  777 
Dendrobium  Jamesoni,  617 
,,  nobile  Cooksoni,  393  ^ 

Dobbie,  Mr.  James,  portrait  of,  281 


E 

Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  133 
Eriostemon  buxifolius,  213 

F 

Fatsia  japonica,  181 
Fiornia  pulchella,  261 
Fritillaria  meleagris,  581 
Fungus,  a  new,  245 

G 

Galanthus  Ehvesii,  473 
Garden  pest,  a  new,  454 
Glasnevin,  the  new  Palm  house  at,  361 
Gloxinia,  erect-flowered,  457 
Graham’s  Royal  Jubilee  Apple,  85 
Grapes,  the  Gros  Colmar  house  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard, 
233  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard 
229 

Grasses,  ornamental,  261 


H 

Hoeilaert,  section  of  a  vinery  at,  405 
Hollyhock  Fungus.  757 
Horse  Mushroom,  large,  373 
Hoy  a  bella,  793 

I 

Iris,  the  English,  693 
,,  Susiana,  693 


K 

Kale,  the  Phcenix,  149 
Kennedya  prostrata  Marryatse,  505 

L 

L.elia  purpurata,  abnormal  flower  of,  645 
Lagurus  ovatus,  261 

Lapageria  rosea,  Nash  Court  variety,  185 

Latania  borbonica,  789 

Leucojum  eestivum,  581 

Lilium  Harrisii,  345 

Lilliput  China  Aster,  137 

Lily,  the  Bermuda,  345 

Lobglia  King  of  the  Blues,  709 

1VI 

Malva  alcea,  745 

Milford  Nursery,  group  of  Conifers  in  the,  297 
Mitriostigma  axillare,  53 
Mushroom,  Horse,  var.  Equestris,  373 
Mussienda  erythrophylla,  553 

N 

Narcissus  Backhousei,  121 
,,  Broussonetia,  325 
,,  cyclamineus  at  home,  41 

,,  cyclamineus,  Jolinstoni  and  triandrus  al bus,  37 
,,  Leedsii,  121 
,,  Nelsoni,  121 


Narcissus  poeticus,  121 
,,  Polyanthus,  121 
,,  pseudo-Narcissus  maximus,  121 
,,  triandrus,  121 
,,  types  of,  520,  521 
Nepenthes  cincta,  101 
,,  Northiana,  105 

Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifkla,  377 

o 

Odontoglossum  Hallii  magnificum,  661 
,,  Ruckerianum  insigne,  117 
Oncidium  sarcodes,  502 
Orchids,  diseases  of,  245 
Orthezia  insigne,  454 

P 

P.£ONY-flowered  Asters,  25 

Palm  House  at  Glasnevin,  the,  361 

Pandanus  javanicus  variegatus,  789 

Parrot  Tulip,  the,  470 

Passiflora  ccerulea  Eynsford  Gem,  441 

Pearce,  Richard,  portrait  of  the  late,  697 

Pelargoniums,  new  Zonal,  329 

Phcenix  Kale,  the,  149 

Primula  cortusoides  Sieboldii,  565 

Primulas  chinense,  single  and  double,  313 

Primula  sinensis,  the  Holborn  strain  of,  341 

Puccinea  malvacearum,  757 

Pyramidal  Aster,  Harlequin,  89 

Q 

Quilled  Aster,  25 

R 

Rawson’s  White  Violet,  425 
Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  297 

s 

Scilla  Sibirica,  421 

Silene  pendula  compacta  flore  pleno,  533 
Sophrocattleya  Batemanniana,  809 

T 

Tacsonia,  a  new  hybrid,  665 
Triteleia  uniflora,  549 
Tsuga  Sieboldii,  297 
Tulip,  the  Parrot,  470 

Tweed  Vineyard,  the  Gros  Colmar  House  at  the,  233  ; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  at  the,  229 


Y 

Vinery  at  Hoeilaert,  section  of  a,  405 
Violet,  Rawson’s  White,  425 

w 

Wanzer  Portable  Cooker,  the,  741 

z 

Zinnia  elegans,  805 
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BULB  GUIDE 

In  Two  Parts,  Illustrated, 

This  very  comprehensive  catalogue  of  every  HAFwDY 
and  FORCING-  BULB  in  cultivation  is  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  gratuitously  and  postage  free  upon 
application.  A  large  space  is  devoted  to 

DAFFODILS  and  NARCISSUS, 

The  Collection  comprising  every  known  variety  of 
merit,  my  stock  being,  probably,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  ranging  from  the  popular  old  garden  varieties 
to  the  newest  and.  rarest  forms. 

LILIES. 

Since  the  establishment  of  my  business,  these  have 
been  leading  specialities  with  me.  The  portion  of  the 
Catalogue  allgtted  to  them  will  be  found  brimful  of 
interest ;  many  pages  are  devoted  to  this  family  alone, 
and  include  several  new  and  well-executed  engravings. 

IRIS, 

In  endless  variety  ;  these  are  grown  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  at  Tottenham,  comprising  the  Japanese,  Siberian, 
German,  English,  Spanish,  and  other  sections. 

DUTCH  km  FORCING  BULBS, 

Including  HYACINTHS,  TT3XIBS,  CROCHS, 
LILY  OF  THH  VALLEY,  ROMAN  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  SPIR^AS,  fisc.,  at  competitive  prices. 

Copies  of  this  Catatogue  may  he  had  GRA  TIS  and 
POST  FR.EE  upon  application. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Mai©  Farm  N,iirseri©s ,, 

TOTTENHA M,  LONDON. 

DUTCH  BULBS  CHEAP! 

FRENCH  BULBS  CHEAP ! 

ENGLISH  BULBS  CHEAP  ! 

See  our  Special  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 

Containing  list  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  Liliums,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  Iris,  &c.,  &c.,  free  on 
application. 

Please  compare  our  prices  before  sending  your  orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

SEED  AND  BULB  MERCHANTS, 
EXETER  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 

CATALOGUE  of  over  1,300  Species  and  Varieties,  including 
Descriptive  “List  of  New,  Rare  add  Choice  Ferns”  and 
“  Hardy  North  American  Ferns,”  free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  ' 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  NORTH 
and  SCOTLAND. 

Purchasers  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.’s 

CATALOGUE  (illustrated  and  descriptive — free  for  six 
stamps,  gratis  to  buyers),  and  purchase  their  TREES 
from  Kent — “The  Garden  of  Eugland.” 

G.  B.  As  Co.  have  a  stock  of  nearly  half  a  million 
splendidly  mown,  finely-rooted  and '  well-ripened  stuff 
in  800  sorts,  true  to  name. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE. 

ESTABLISHED  1796. 


ROSES 

IN  POTS;  all  the  best  New  and  Old  English 
and  Foreign  sorts,  from  18s.  to  36s.  per  doz. 
Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

WORCESTER. 


WEBBS’ 

EARLY  FORCING 

BULBS. 


For  prices  and  full  particulars  see 

WEBBS'  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
Post  free  on  application. 


Seedsmen  hy  Royal  Warrants  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  and 
ET.il.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


“POYAL  JUBILEE  EXHIBITION, 

Manchester. 

A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS  will 
be  held  on  SEPTEMBER  16th  and  17th.  For  Schedules,  apply 
to  the  undersigned.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. 

Early  chrysanthemums,  dah¬ 
lias  AND  GLADIOLI  EXHIBITION,  September 
14th  and  15th. 

Schedules  free  on  application  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  HOLMES, 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney. 

The  Floral  Committee  will  meet  Sept.  14th,  Oct.  12tli  and  26th, 
Nov.  9th  and  23rd,  and  Dec.  7tli.  Medals  are  offered  for  com¬ 
petition  at  each  meeting  for  New  Chrysanthemums.  See 
Schedule. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Sept.  5th.— Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  7  p.m.  Bulb  Sales  at 
Stevens'  and  Protheroe  and  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  7th.—  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Society’s  Show.  Bath  Autumn  Show.  Bulb 
Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  Sth. — Trade  Sale  at  Swanley  Junction  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris.  Sale  of  Established  Orchids 
at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Sept.  9th. — Trade  Sale  at  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond  ; 
and  Sale  of  Orchids  at  the  Rooms,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Saturday,  Sept.  10th.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
and  Stevens’  Rooms 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1887. 


The  Year’s  Fruit  Crops. — Several  of  our 
garden  contemporaries  have  been  at  much  pains 
to  obtain  from  gardeners  in  diverse  parts  of 
the  kingdom  local  reports  as  to  tlie  general 
condition  of  the  fruit  crop  for  the  year.  These 
returns  are  so  far  interesting  that  they  relate 
chiefly  to  the  products  of  our  private  gardens, 
and  they  are  instructive  as  showing  lion-,  more 
or  less,  local  surroundings,  both  of  climate  and 
soil,  affect  such  produce.  But  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  serious 
flaw  in  these  returns,  and  that  is  found  in 
the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  produce. 


in  market  orchards  and  gardens  in  which,  not 
the  fruits  for  the  wealthy,  but  for  the  masses 
are  grown.  The  great  army  of  consumers 
have  an  interest  in  knowing  what  is  the 
probable  nature,  of  the  supply  for  their 
purposes  during  the  year,  although,  in  relation 
to  many  fruits  the  public  knew  as  much 
through  the  markets  before  the  reports  were 
obtained  as  after. 

Fresh  fruits  and  Strawberries  get  into  the 
market  early,  and  prices  soon  tell  to  the 
housekeeper  whether  or  no  this  or  that  kind 
is  plentiful.  Prices  ranged  rather  higher 
than  usual  this  season,  hence  it  was  soon 
found  that  supplies  were  moderate.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  any  real  forecast 
of  the  season’s  fruit  produce,  which  would 
he  of  value  to  the  general  public,  is  to  he 
obtained,  there  should  he  two  distinct  reports, 
the  first  issued  much  earlier  than  is  usual  as 
to  fruits  ripening  in  the  summer — bush  fruits, 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  &c.,  and  a  second  one 
of  autumn  -  ripening  fruits — Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  &e.  Reports  as  to  the  general  crops 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots  and  similar 
choice  fruits  have  far  less  value,  because  these 
reports  far  more  often  in  these  days  refer  to 
house-grown  crops  than  those  grown  outdoors, 
which  are,  perhaps,  almost  nil. 

It  seems  as  if  we  might  with  as  much 
reason  invite  returns  of  the  products  of 
vineries,  Tomato  houses,  Melons  and  Cu¬ 
cumbers  when  dealing  with  glass  -  grown 
products,  as  restrict  the  encpiiries  to  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  &c.,  and  it  must  he  obvious  that 
if  these  returns  are  to  have  any  practical 
value  or  possess  natural  interest,  we  ought  to 
know  as  much  about  the  prospects  of  fruits 
under  glass  as  of  those  outside.  "We  have 
such  vast  areas  of  glass  now  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  Grapes,  Tomatos  and  similar  pro¬ 
ducts,  not  merely  for  the  gratification  of  the 
wealthy  few,  hut  literally  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  that  the  market  is  controlled  by 
these  houses,  and  prices  must  range  according 
to  crop. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  a  great  reforma 
tion  in  the  present  stereotyped  method  of 
procedure  in  obtaining  fruit-crop  returns  is 
needful,  and  instead  of  limiting  them  so 
largely,  as  now,  to  some  gossiping  notes  from 
garrulous  correspondents  hi  private  gardens, 
which  have  little  interest  outside  these  gardens, 
a  bond  fide  and  united  effort  should  he  made 
to  secure  a  real  practical  return  of  all  the 
fruit  products  of  the  year  which  enter  now 
so  largely  into  the  food  of  the  people. 
Generally,  the  present  season’s  fruit  crops 
have  been  fairly  good,  but  in  the  market 
gardens  and  orchards  greatly  discounted  hy 
the  long  continued  drought,  which  affects  both 
hulk  and  quality  seriously.  It  is,  however, 
now  rather  late  to  furnish  reports,  as  the 
produce  generally  is  rapidly  being  reduced  to 
the  tail-end. 

- - 

Messes.  Peotheroe  &  Morris’s  Annual  Trade 
Sales  of  Greenhouse  Plants  are  announced  to  take 
place  as  follows: — Mr.  P.  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction, 
Sep.  8th  ;  Mr.  K.  Drost,  Richmond,  Sep.  9th  ;  Mr.  H. 
B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton,  Sep.  12th  ; 
Messrs.  B.  Mailer  &  Sons,  Lee,  Sep.  13th  ;  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  Sep.  14th  ;  Executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Mailer,  Tottenham,  Sep.  loth  ;  Messrs. 
Gregory  &  Evans,  Sidcup,  Sep.  16th  ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Bullen,  Lewisham,  Sep.  17th. 

Heavy  showers  of  rain  fell  in  London  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  and  seems  to  have  fallen  generally  in 
the  south  of  England,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  westerly 
gale,  which  did  a  serious  amount  of  damage  to  the  Hop 
crop  in  East  Kent.  The  fruit  plantations  are  strewn 
with  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  other  fruit,  which  have 
been  knocked  off  the  trees  hy  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

We  are  asked  hy  Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Sons,  Wood 
Green,  to  announce  to  intending  competitors  forthe  Silver 
Cup  offered  by  them  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  South 
Kensington  Shows,  in  October,  for  Potatos  and  vege¬ 
tables,  that  they  will  undertake  to  stage  exhibits  for 
competitors  at  a  distance  who  are  unable  to  attend,  if 
communicated  with  at  an  early  date. 
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Me.  W.  Wood,  plant  foreman  at  Tyninghame,  East 
Lothian,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  and  estate 
manager  at  Newton  Don,  near  Kelso,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Thom,  who  after  forty  years’  service  has  been 
compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  ill-health. 

The  Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  second 
exhibition  will  he  held  on  November  15th  and  16th,  at 
North  Side  Hall,  North  Finchley. 

Me.  Thomas  Boston,  formerly  manager  of  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.’s  Nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  met  with  a 
severe  accident  recently  at  the  Solihull  Station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  Passing  across  the  line  a 
train  struck  him,  and  he  was  fearfully  bruised  about 
the  head.  Happily,  the  injuries  are  not  so  serious  as 
was  at  first  supposed.  Mr.  Boston  has  for  a  long  time 
resided  near  Birmingham. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Public  Parks  Committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  on  Tuesday,  estimates  were 
prepared  of  the  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  parks,  gardens,  bleaching  greens,  and  grounds 
in  the  city  for  the  current  year.  The  amount  of 
expenditure  was  stated  at  £5,010,  and  the  amount  of 
receipts  at  £205. 

- - 

THE  EVERGREEN  OAK. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  fine  evergreen  tree  is 
not  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  our  parks  and 
grounds  !  No  excuse  is  there  why  it  should  not,  for 
certainly  a  more  hardy  or  beautiful  subject  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine. 

It  is  an  excellent  farmer’s  tree,  that  is,  it  shields 
from  wind  and  storm  his  outbuildings,  his  dwelling 
house,  or  the  shelter  corner  of  his  field.  Not  many 
days  ago,  curiosity  tempted  us  to  measure  a  fine  and 
well-furnished  specimen  that  stood  in  a  farmer’s  field 
somewhere  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  we  found  the 
dimensions  to  be  as  follows  :  height  62  ft.,  girth  of 
stem  at  a  yard  from  the  ground  6  ft.  7  ins.,  diameter 
of  spread  of  branches,  56  ft.  These  measurements  are 
not,  perhaps,  extra  great  for  an  Evergreen  Oak,  but 
then,  take  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  growing 
into  consideration,  and  some  little  allowance  will  be 
made. 

It  was  growing  alone  on  a  breezy  windswept  hillock 
where  no  kindly  clump  of  trees  nor  woodland  appeared 
in  view  for  many  a  mile,  and  was  fully  exposed  to  the 
south-west,  from  which  point  the  worst  and  most 
dreaded  winds  of  that  particular  district  blew.  Yet 
there  it  stood,  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  a  source 
of  surprise  to  the  few  travellers  who  chanced  to  pass 
along  the  lonely  road  near  which  it  grew. 

But  not  only  is  the  Evergreen  Oak  of  value  for 
withstanding  storms,  long-continued  though  they  be, 
but  it  is  a  capital  sea-side  subject,  and  braves  the 
rough  saline  blast  with  impunity.  Then,  again,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  evergreens  we  have  for  dotting  here  and 
there  around  the  margins  of  a  thin  deciduous  woodland, 
its  bright  glossy  leaves  and  ample  shade  being  just 
the  thing  for  game  and  birds  generally  taking  up 
their  quarters  in.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  excellent, 
and  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  hut  it  is  as 
yet  scarce,  and  consequently  has  been  little  used  in 
constructive  purposes. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- ->X<- - 

LILIUM  POLYPHYLLUM. 

My  request  for  information  as  to  the  growth  of 
Lilium  polyphyllum  in  its  native  habitats  has  been  so 
fully  responded  to  by  Mr.  E.  Huftelen,  of  Leroy,  New 
York,  that  I  think  you  might  like  to  publish  his  note 
copied  below. 

‘  ‘  I  saw  your  paragraph  of  Lilium  polyphyllum, 
which  has  just  reached  me.  Now  I  have  not  been  to 
India,  but  last  year  feeling  the  need  of  more  direct 
information  concerning  this  particularly,  I  wrote  to  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  now  a  Dutch  missionary  in  that 
country,  to  look  the  matter  over  and  report  to  me.  I 
translate  from  his  letter  as  follows  : — ‘  I  did  not  find 
L.  polyphyllum  growing  at  a  low  altitude  on  the 
mountains  where  I  imagine  the  winters  are  as  severe  as 
they  are  with  you,  though  not  so  long.  I  find  them 
almost  invariably  growing  on  ground  sloping  to  the 
north,  so  that  at  no  time  during  the  day  can  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  ground  squarely,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  they  grew  on  ground  sloping  to  the  south. 
However,  I  have  seen  them  in  one  or  two  instances 
growing  in  a  southern  exposure,  but  they  were  shaded 
by  low  shrubs.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  Lily  is  not  an 
aquatic,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  a  true  Alpine.  I 
notice  it  grows  much  better  in  such  soil  as  seems  to 
have  washed  down  from  the  heights  above,  of  about 
half  and  half  gravelly  soil  and  vegetable  fibre.  Though 


it  seems  to  seed  freely,  it  is  far  from  plentiful.  As 
the  natural  conditions  of  its  growth  appear  to  be  very 
simple,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  your  success 
with  it  under  cultivation.  It  is  a  very  handsome  Lily, 
fragrant  too,  and  stately,  growing  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high, 
with  from  four  to  six  flowers  on  a  stalk.  The  ground 
colour  is  old  pearl-white,  dotted  along  the  mid-rib  of 
the  petals  with  short  very  fine  royal  purple  lines  (not 
spots).  I  feel  sure  that  if  yon  can  protect  it  from  too 
much  wet  during  your  long  winter,  you  will  succeed 
with  it  ;  I  think  it  will  bear  all  the  cold  incident  to 
your  climate.’ 

“I  have  flowered  this  Lily  for  three  seasons,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  have  a  tight  board  screen 
about  2  ft.  high  along  the  south  side  of  the  row 
to  shade  the  ground,  while  the  tops  grow  in  the  open 
sunshine  without  any  shade,  and  they  flourish  in  a 
mean  temperature  of  88°.  My  flowers  agree  exactly 
with  the  description  given  by  my  Dutch  corre¬ 
spondent.  It  is  true  that  individually  they  vary  like 
other  Lilies,  but,  collectively,  his  description  is  correct. 
In  a  postcript  he  adds,  1  These  Lilies  begin,  in  the 
lowest  places,  to  flower  in  June,  and  two  miles  further 
up  the  mountains  I  have  found  them  as  late  as  the  1st 
of  August.  ’  This  shows  the  effect  of  altitude.  I  do 
not  know  if  anything  which  I  have  written  touches 
any  point  upon  which  you  may  be  in  doubt,  and  can 
only  hope  that  it  may  not  be  altogether  without 
interest  to  you.  By  reading,  I  know  that  you,  like 
myself,  are  particularly  interested  in  the  Lily  family.” 
— George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 
- - 

POTATO  STARCH. 

Although  in  recent  years  many  important  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  processes,  and  the 
machinery  used  in  starch  preparation,  only  slight 
scientific  attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of 
Potato  crops.  It  is  principally  as  a  food  that  the  Potato 
is  regarded,  but  to  obtain  the  highest  per-centage  of 
starch  must  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  cultivator,  whether 
he  is  growing  for  the  table  or  the  manufactory.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Liebig’s  Agricultural  Chemistry  in 
1840,  much  chemical  investigation  has  been  directed  to 
the  cultivation  of  cereals,  and  now  the  most  suitable 
conditions  for  their  growth  are  fairly  well  known.  The 
imperfect  knowledge  respecting  Potato  growth  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  chemist  has  made  it  a  study.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  though  there  is  at  present 
so  much  activity  among  physiological  chemists  in 
studying  the  process  of  the  formation  of  starch  in  the 
leaves  of  plants,  in  not  a  single  case,  till  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  does  the  Potato  appear  as  the  plant 
chosen  for  observation. 

With  regard  to  plants  generally,  it  has  been  recently 
established  (contrary  to  old  beliefs)  that  the  carbon  of 
the  starch  (C6  H,0  05)  in  leaves  comes  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air.  The  old  belief  was  that  it  entered  by 
the  roots,  dissolved  in  water.  Allowing  that  the 
process  of  formation  of  starch  in  the  leaves,  and  the 
question  of  the  part  paid  by  the  chlorophyll  cells,  are 
matters  of  purely  scientific  interest,  the  fact  of  its 
formation  there  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  practical 
cultivator.  Varieties  differ  much  in  foliage,  and  the 
number  of  starch-forming  leaves  vary.  If  it  be  clearly 
established  that  the  total  leaf  area  of  a  plant  has  direct 
relation  to  the  amount  of  starch  a  plant  forms,  then 
those  who  grow  Potatos  extensively  for  the  market 
cannot  neglect  to  pay  attention  to  the  character  of 
foliage. 

The  question  has  become  more  complicated  through 
the  results  of  two  experiments  recently  made.  One  is 
that  the  amount  of  light  sufficient  to  form  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  the  leaves  (chlorophyll)  is  not 
necessarily  sufficient  to  form  starch.  The  other  is  that 
light  when  it  has  once  passed  through  chlorophyll  has 
lost  its  power  to  form  starch,  so  that  those  leaves  that 
are  shaded  by  others  form  very  little,  perhaps  none. 
In  connection  with  a  plant  cultivated  solely  for  the 
sake  of  its  starch  these  are  important  facts  to  know, 
and  though  the  experiments  were  made  on  other  plants, 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  equally 
true  with  regard  to  the  Potato. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  found  from 
analysis  of  Potato  plants  themselves  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  starch  in  the  stem.  Starch  and  sugar  are 
readily  convertible  oDe  into  the  other.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  the  starch  of  the  leaves  is  converted  into 
sugar,  and  as  such  passes  down  the  stem,  and  is  then 
re-converted  into  starch  in  the  tubers.  What  is  the 
process  of  the  formation  of  those  starch  granules,  which 
are  such  favourite  objects  for  the  microscope,  has  not 
yet  been  studied,  and  hence  there  is  no  answer  to  the 
question,  what  is  the  cause  of  that  condition  popularly 
called  waxiness? — Society  of  Arts  Journal. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  these  days  of  severe  foreign  competition  it  is 
necessary  to  use  every  means  in  our  power  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  hold  our  own  in  the  market.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  foreigner  has  superior  educational 
advantages  to  the  British  gardener.  That  may  probably 
be  so,  but  judging  from  those  who  immigrate  to  this 
country,  I  fail  to  see  any  results  which  will  bear  out 
such  statements.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  amongst 
foreigners  in  the  profession,  French,  German,  Danes, 
and  Swedes,  and  looking  at  the  matter  fairly,  the 
question  of  language  apart,  I  never  could  see  much 
difference  between  them.  Of  course,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  only  the  more  intelligent  and  energetic  amongst 
them,  as  with  us,  travel  and  go  from  place  to  place  in 
order  to  gain  a  good  experience,  which,  in  our  line 
especially,  can  only  be  gained  by  such  means  ;  besides, 
it  gives  them  a  better  knowledge  of  men  and  manners, 
and  conditions  of  things,  which  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  expand  the  mind  and  intellect  ;  so  we,  in  this 
country,  see  the  best  side  of  the  foreigner.  Still,  the 
question  of  technical  education  is  an  important  one, 
and  the  want  of  facilities  for  acquiring  it  is  deeply  felt 
by  young  gardeners,  who,  as  a  body,  have  a  laudable 
desire  for  self-improvement.  The  occupation  which 
they  follow  naturally  fosters  and  promotes  such 
desires. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  this  desire  which  is 
engendered  in  them  can  be  made  to  shoot  forth  and 
grow  so  as  to  produce  fruit  ?  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  those  public  schools  which  are  within  reach  of 
the  future  British  working  gardener,  would  be  able  to 
teach  scientific  subjects  suitable  to  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men.  Parliament  may  some  day  bring  in  a 
“  Technical  Instruction  Bill,”  which  may  be  of  general 
use  to  the  community  at  large,  but  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  deal  with  one  special  subject  alone,  such  as 
horticulture.  Botany  is  certainly  taught  in  some 
schools,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be  of  general  benefit.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  remedy  lies  with  ourselves. 

I  am  quite  sure  it  is  practicable  in  these  days  of  easy 
and  rapid  intercommunication,  when  by  amalgamation 
and  concentrated  action  we  may  hope  to  overcome 
this  educational  difficulty.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
other  bodies  of  men  who  form  themselves  into  trade 
unions,  clubs  or  societies,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
happen  to  call  themselves,  either  for  pastime,  pleasure, 
or  profit,  to  know  that  such  a  thing  is  quite  possible. 

The  British  gardeners  are  scattered  abroad  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  without  any  organisation 
or  united  action,  and  is  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  we 
are  losing  ground  ?  Certainly,  in  some  places  in  the 
country  societies  are  established  amongst  gardeners, 
where  papers  are  read  and  debates  and  discussions 
ensue,  whilst  others  are  in  the  course  of  formation.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  these  efforts  might  be  further  ex¬ 
tended  and  consolidated.  I  would  suggest  that  a  great 
effort  should  be  made  to  form  a  national  society  amongst 
British  gardeners  on  one  common  and  fundamental  v 
basis,  with  its  centre  in  London,  and  branches  through¬ 
out  our  towns  and  cities,  having  for  its  object  the 
mutual  educational  improvement  of  the  British  horti¬ 
cultural  public.  I  feel  sure  that  this  idea  would  be 
readily  taken  up,  and  made  to  assume  a  practical 
shape,  if  a  meeting  of  gardeners  and  others  interested 
in  horticulture  were  called  in  London  before  the  winter 
months  arrive.  Or  would  it  be  possible  for  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  take  up  this  question,  and 
endeavour  to  “restore”  that  needful  popularity  which, 
as  you  say  on  p.  771,  can  only  bring  back  life  and 
energy  to  that  body  ? — Alfred  Gaut. 


Phloxes  and  Pentstemons. — The  largest  panicles 
and  the  best  flowers  of  these  handsome  North  American 
herbaceous  subjects  are  obtained  from  plants  that  are 
propagated  annually  from  cuttings.  Of  course  they 
may  be  propagated  at  any  time  during  summer  when 
flowerless,  and  healthy  young  cuttings  are  obtainable, 
but  for  ordinary  garden  decoration,  good  stuff  may  be 
obtained  from  cuttings  put  into  sandy  soil  under  hand- 
lights  or  in  frames,  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat  at  this 
time.  Fairly  good  stuff  can  be  produced  even  by 
propagating  much  later  in  the  season  ;  but  larger  plants, 
and  more  flowers  may  be  had  by  commencing  the  work 
immediately.  The  same  directions  for  the  propagation 
of  Verbenas  are  applicable  in  these  cases,  but  if  shoots 
can  be  obtained  from  near  the  roots  of  Phloxes  so  much 
the  better.  They  will  root  before  winter,  but  need  not 
be  moved  until  the  weather  is  favourable  for  planting 
out  in  spring.  Pentstemons  keep  best  when  protected 
under  glass  during  winter,  although  fire  heat  is 
unnecessary. — F. 
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CONVOLVULUS  MAURITANICUS 

The  intrinsic  beauty  of  this  species,  and  the  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  put,  should  argue  in 
favour  of  a  more  extended  cultivation.  In  the  southern 
and  more  favoured  parts  of  the  country,  it  proves 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  all  but  the  severest 
winters  without  protection,  especially  if  planted  in  a 
dry  situation  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  on  a  rockery, 
where  its  roots  can  ramble  among  the  stones  and  enjoy 
good  drainage.  It  is  also  accommodating  on  account 
of  its  short  pendent  stems,  that  do  not  twine  or  require 
any  support  if  grown  where  the  stems  can  hang  about 
loosely.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  adapted  for  covering 
the  more  prominent  ledges  of  the  rockery  ;  for  basket- 
work,  in  a  cool  conservatory,  it  is  quite  at  home  and 
looks  very  graceful.  A  greenhouse,  where  the  back 
wall  is  covered  with  netting  supporting  soil  for  the 
insertion  of  plants,  is  also  a  most  convenient  situation 
for  this  elegant  Bindweed. 

- - 

HARDY  PLANTS  AT  TOTTENHAM 

Those  only  who  grow  an  extensive  collection  of 
hardy  plants  can  form  any  just  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
bloom,  the  variety  obtainable,  and  the  continuity  with 
which  one  class  follows  another  throughout  the  entire 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  literally  follows,  then, 
that  we  are  never  without  hardy  flowers  of  some  sort  ; 
and  a  few  of  the  winter-flowering  subjects  are,  withal, 
so  chaste  and  beautiful  that  a  little  protection  may 
ungrudgingly  be  given  them.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  many  of  the  most  useful 
subjects  for  forcing  are  perfectly  hardy,  and,  therefore, 


belong  to  the  category  of  plants  under  consideration. 
One  of  the  leading  features  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s 
nurseries  at  the  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham,  this  season,  is 
the  collection  of  Gaillardias  that  have  recently  been 
brought  into  great  prominence.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  class  of  hardy  plants  more  merits  the  eulogium 
rightly  bestowed  on  Gaillardias  ;  and  their  behaviour 
during  the  trying  season  we  have  just  passed  through 
speaks  in  silent  yet  indelible  language  that  we  may 
rely  upon  them  for  a  supply  of  bloom  in  the  hottest 
and  driest  of  seasons,  when  many  of  our  old  favourites 
are  threatening  to  succumb  altogether.  Great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been,  and  are  still  being,  effected  in  this 
beautiful  Composite  at  the  Hale  Farm  ;  and  not  only 
has  the  supply  of  bloom  been  continuous  all  through 
the  drought,  but  it  is  now  in  greater  profusion  than 
ever,  and  will  continue  so  till  frost  puts  an  end  to 
growth.  G.  maximus  and  G.  grandiflorus  are  now 
well-known  varieties  that  speak  for  themselves  ;  and 
if  they  are  superseded  in  brilliant  and  telling  colours, 
the  former,  at  all  events,  will  long  maintain  its 
superiority  in  size,  while  the  colour  is  really  excellent 
in  itself.  Its  constitution  is  strong,  and  its  flowering 
properties  both  profuse  and  continuous.  A  dwarf,  new 
variety  is  Admiration,  with  a  dark  chestnut-brown 
centre,  a  crimson  ring  round  this,  and  a  broad  yellow 
margin.  Equally  novel  and  even  more  showy  is  that 
named  Venus,  whose  central  disk  is  almost  black, 
surrounded  by  a  reddish  crimson  ring  with  a  broad 
yellow  margin.  Splendens  is  similar  to  Maximus,  but 
has  smaller  flower  heads  and  darker  colours.  In 
Magnificus,  the  red  colouring  of  the  ray  florets  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  base,  so  that  collectively  they  form  but  a 
narrow  ring  surrounding  the  central  disk.  We  have 
the  opposite  extreme  in  Sanguinea,  where  a  deep 
crimson-red  displaces  the  yellow,  except  at  the  tip  of 
the  florets  ;  this  is  a  very  distinct  and  striking  variety. 
Lutea  is  a  good  florists’  flower,  with  golden  yellow, 


flat  flower  heads.  Improvement  and  selection  still 
continue,  so  that  before  long  many  fine  things  will 
have  been  added  to  the  more  prominent  and  distinct 
varieties  here  mentioned. 

Besides  the  Gaillardias,  one  might  here  make  a 
selection  of  Composites  as  varied,  beautiful,  and  so 
distinct  that  the  most  fastidious  might  feel  satisfied 
with  the  infinite  variation  in  colour.  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lata,  a  perennial  species,  is  now  almost  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  best  hardy  composite  for  cut- 
flower  purposes,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  equally  good 
for  the  hardy  flower  border.  So  much  has  been 
said  as  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  Olearia  Haastii, 
that  we  may  merely  add  that  it  was  flowering 
grandly  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Those  who 
rejoice  in  soft  blue  or  mauve  colours  will  find  in 
Erigeron  glaucus  a  subject  to  their  liking,  and 
its  lasting  properties,  when  cut  and  placed  in  water, 
we  can  fully  endorse.  It  is  by  no  means  so  common 
as  its  large  beautiful  flower-heads  should  warrant. 
The  woolly-leaved  Yarrow,  with  its  golden  yellow 
umbels  of  bloom,  hugs  the  soil  closely,  forming  a 
capital  subject  for  the  rock-garden.  Helianthus 
japonicus  is  earlier  by  a  month  than  H.  rigidus,  but 
both  continue  in  bloom  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
constituting  them  amongst  the  dwarfest  and  best  of 
Sunflowers.  There  is  a  very  dwarf  form  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  maximum  here,  which  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  typical  form.  Amongst  Rudbeckias  of 
more  recent  introduction,  none  are  more  distinct  than 
are  R.  californica  and  R.  marima.  Both  have  un¬ 
divided  leaves  and  yellow  flower-heads  ;  but  while  the 
former  ranges  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  the  latter  is 


a  tall  and  handsome  plant,  with  beautifully  glaucous 
and  very  distinct  foliage,  something  in  the  way  of 
Senecio  macrophyllus.  The  purple-flowered  R.  pur¬ 
purea  is  generally  known  as  Echinacea  purpurea,  and 
is  unquestionably  a  fine  thing,  with  reddish  purple 
heads  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  diameter.  The  Blue  Globe 
Thistle  (Echinops  ritro)  offers  a  shade  of  colour  but 
rarely  matched,  while  in  form  it  is  equally  distinct. 
Two  fine  forms  of  a  native  weed  are  Matricaria  inodora 
grandiflora  plena  and  M.  i.  fimbriata  plena,  both  being 
perfectly  double  and  pure  white. 

The  Evening  Primroses  and  their  allies  are  very 
numerously  represented,  amply  testifying  to  their 
utility  and  popularity  as  ornamental  garden  plants. 
CEnothera  macrocarpa,  (E.  taraxacifolia  and  OH.  eximia 
or  (E.  marginata  are  procumbent  species,  with  remark¬ 
ably  large  and  showy  flowers — the  first  being  yellow, 
and  the  latter  two  white,  while  the  Dandelion  leaved 
species  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  deeply  cut  or 
jagged  leaves.  A  dwarf  and  very  floriferous  form  of 
(E.  fruticosa  is  that  known  as  (E.  Youngi,  and  being 
grown  in  quantity,  was  highly  effective,  as  was  (E. 
riparia,  a  very  distinct  species  of  remarkably  low 
stature,  owing  to  the  excessive  drought,  but  profusely 
laden  with  bloom.  The  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  the 
Fuchsia-like  Zauschneria  californica  characterises  this 
as  one  of  the  choicest  hardy  plants,  whether  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  in  the  rock-garden,  where  its  extensive 
rhizomes  may  ramble  over  a  considerable  area  of  ground. 

Blue  flowers  predominate  among  the  Gentians  and 
Campanulas,  although  Albinos  are  frequent  among 
the  species  of  both  genera,  the  dwarfer  forms  being 
among  the  best  ornaments  of  the  rockery.  Here  we 
noted  the  handsome  Gentiana  septemfida,  G.  asele- 
piadea,  G.  a.  alba,  and  others.  Among  Bellflowers, 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  pumilum,  a  very  dwarf  dark- 
flowered  form,  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden  ;  for 
its  handsome  appearance  is  undeniable.  A  consider¬ 


able  number  of  species  of  the  true  Bellflowers  or 
Campanulas  are  cultivated  in  quantity,  but,  possibly, 
none  of  them  has  a  wider  fame  than  the  cottage- 
window  plant,  C.  fragilis,  which  responds  to  the 
cottager’s  care  in  windows— whether  grown  inside  or 
on  the  outer  sill.  The  stems  and  foliage  court  the 
light,  while  the  former  hang  suspended  laden  with 
bloom,  sometimes  a  length  of  3  ft.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  of  the  Bellflowers  for  window  decoration. 

The  ordinary  or  typical  yellow,  the  orange  and  white 
varieties  of  Papaver  nudicaule,  are  widely  distributed 
in  gardens,  but  a  variety  named  Sulphurea  has  flowers 
of  the  palest  sulphur  or  primrose  tint,  and  may  give 
rise  to  some  further  and  interesting  variation.  The 
Iceland  Poppies,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  are 
extremely  handsome  and  elegant  either  for  garden 
decoration  or  for  cut-flower  purposes.  The  curious 
flowers  of  Asclepias  tuberosa  furnish  us  with  a  different 
shade  of  orange  from  that  of  Papaver  nudicaule 
miniata.  Its  dwarf  habit  and  floriferous  character  are 
strong  recommendations  for  this  fine  old-fashioned 
garden  plant.  Hypericum  patulum  and  H.  Kalmi- 
anutn  are  fine  -  foliaged  species,  with  large  yellow 
flowers  ;  and  the  former  especially  is  amongst  the 
most  choice  of  small  hardy  shrubs.  They,  as  well  as 
the  greater  number  of  the  dwarfer  subjects  mentioned, 
are  planted  on  the  rockery,  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  undulating  mounds  or  rounded  knolls,  variously 
planted,  securing  sun  and  shade,  dry  spots  and  wet 
spots,  according  to  the  natural  habitat  of  the  subject 
intended  to  be  grown. 

Cloveworts,  of  various  kinds,  are  planted  about  on 
the  rockery,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds, 
according  to  their  use  or  nature.  How  very  distinct 
from  Gypsophila  paniculata  is  the  prostrate  G.  repens 
creeping  over  the  stones,  which  it  enlivens  with  its 
attractive  little  white  flowers  !  Arenaria  balearica 
delights  in  a  little  shade,  so  as  to  ensure  a  tolerably 
moist  surface  on  the  stones  over  which  it  creeps  and 
clings,  and  forms  a  living  carpet  of  green,  dotted 
with  its  myriads  of  starry  white  blooms.  The  double 
scarlet  Campion,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  needs  no 
recommendation  beyond  an  acquaintance  with  its 
showy  umbellate  cymes  of  flowers,  which  are  familiar 
in  many  a  cottage  garden.  The  white  variety  con¬ 
stitutes  a  strong  contrast  to  the  glowing  scarlet  forms. 
Lychnis  vespertina  plena  is  a  double  form  of  the 
evening  scented  or  white  Campion,  which  is  an 
interesting  and  showy  wilding  of  fields,  hedges  and 
waysides.  It  has  flowered  profusely  all  the  summer  at 
Hale  Farm.  These  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the 
list  of  this  ornamental  family,  some  of  which  flower 
from  early  spring  till  late  in  autumn. 

Climbing  plants  are  not  neglected,  and  although 
their  rambling  habits  exclude  them  from  places  where 
the  choicer  and  more  compact-growing  subjects  are 
cultivated,  they  nevertheless  exhibit  a  kind  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  that  might  with  great  propriety  and  advantage 
enjoy  greater  liberty  in  covering  naked  banks,  walls 
and  similar  unoccupied  places  that  are  generally  fre¬ 
quent  enough  about  private  and  other  establishments. 
To  this  category  belongs  the  Everlasting  Pea,  Lathyrus 
latifolius,  and  its  white  variety  that  affords  no  end  of 
cut  bloom.  The  pretty  double  pale  purple  or  pink 
Bindweed  (Calystegia  pubescens)  and  the  Seammony 
(Convolvulus  Scammonia),  with  its  white  flowers  and 
halbert-shaped  leaves,  are  allowed  to  ramble  over  the 
shrubs  here  in  a  charming  way.  The  crimson-flowered 
Tropaeolum  speciosum  dislikes  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
the  southern  part  of  Britain,  and  gives  most  satisfaction 
when  screened  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun — as  it 
is  here — by  a  hedge. 

Less  reputedly  hardy  flowers  are  "grown  in  various 
positions  and  under  different  conditions.  The  truth  of 
this  will  be  obvious  by  mentioning  such  things  as 
Aciphylla  Lyalli  and  A.  squarrosa,  curious  spring¬ 
leaved  Umbelifers,  known  in  their  native  country  as 
the  Wild  Spaniard.  They  delight  in  a  dry  situation, 
particularly  in  winter.  Scirpus  zebrinus,  kept  in  small 
sunken  tubs,  has  healthy  stems  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height. 
Todea  superba  and  Sarracenias,  in  moist  shady  places, 
contrast  with  Opuntia  Rafinesquiana  that  has  been 
exposed  to  all  weathers  for  the  last  two  years  and 
flowers  profusely.  Phormium  tenax  variegatum  not 
only  lives  but  produces  flowers  freely.  Planted  in  a 
dry  but  sheltered  place  the  white  Poppywort  (Romneya 
Coulteri)  has  made  fine  growth  this  season.  The  sin¬ 
gular-looking  and  heath-like  Veronica  salicornoides, 
otherwise  known  as  V.  cupressoides,  enjoys  a  modicum 
of  care. 

Subjects  requiring  special  treatment  are  the  Japan 
Iris  (I.  Kfempferi),  Bamboos  and  Gunnera  scabra.  The 
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varieties  of  tire  Iris  mentioned  are  planted  in  peaty  soil, 
and  kept  well  watered.  They  had  finished  flowering 
by  the  time  of  our  visit,  with  the  exception  of  Henry 
Irving,  a  dark -flowered  and  evidently  late  form.  Deep 
soil  and  an  unstinted  supply  of  moisture  are  requisite 
for  a  vigorous  and  free  development  of  the  huge  tropical- 
looking  leaves  of  the  Gunnera  mentioned.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  collection  of  Bamboos  is  a  new  venture  at 
this  establishment  and  one  which  it  is  desirable  to  en¬ 
courage.  When  exposed  to  the  keen  searching  winds 
of  our  severest  winters,  Bamboos  suffer  greatly  ;  but 
sheltered  by  the  kindly  influence  of  hedges  and  other 
similar  objects  capable  of  breaking  the.force  of  the  wind, 
some  species  undoubtedly  not  only  thrive  satisfactorily, 
but  are  handsome  objects  worthy  of  the  highest  con¬ 
sideration.  Bambusa  aurea,  Fortunei,  nigra,  violescens, 
Japonica,  and  the  square-stemmed  Bamboo  are  some  of 
the  species  under  trial  to  test  their  hardiness  in  this 
country. 

- - - 

HOLLYHOCKS  AT  WEST 

DULWICH. 

The  Hollyhock,  as  it  was  known  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  is  being  revived  in  stronger  force  than  ever. 
The  old  love  for  them  had  not  died  out,  but  was 
perforce  strangled  by  the  ravages  of  the  Hollyhock 
disease,  which  culminated  in  1873  and  1874,  resulting 
In  the  destruction,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  largest  and  best 
plantations  in  the  country.  Since  then  the  Hollyhock 
had  been  almost  discarded  from  the  list  of  plants 
cultivated,  because  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the 
attention  and  labour  bestowed  on  them.  It  was 
thoroughly  believed  that  the  system  of  cultivation  had 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  compassing  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this — one  of  the  grandest  and  most  popular 
of  florists’  flowers,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the 
disease  has  almost  disappeared  from  gardens,  although 
it  still  exists  on  Malva  sylvestris  and  Lavatera  arborea 
in  a  wild  condition,  where  the  TJredo  state,  at  least,  of 
Puecinia  malvacearum,  the  Hollyhock  disease,  does  a 
certain  amount  of  damage  to  plants  growing  in  very 
dry  sheltered  positions. 

Mr.  James  Blundell,  who  carries  on  his  labours  in 
Hollyhock  culture  in  the  Mantell  Road,  West  Dulwich, 
pursues  a  more  rational  and  natural  method  in  the 
propagation  and  after-cultivation  of  this  stately  garden- 
plant,  than  was  the  case  when  heat  was  employed  to 
hasten  the  rooting  of  eyes  or  cuttings  in  by-gone  years^ 
His  two  most  favourite  modes  of  propagation  are  by 
seeds  and  eyes.  The  certainty  of  reproducing  any 
particular  variety  by  eyes  is  unquestionable  ;  but  the 
varieties  reproduce  themselves  from  seeds  with  wonder¬ 
ful  accuracy,  as  Mr.  Blundell  has  certified  to  his  own 
satisfaction  by  experiment :  and  this  he  amply  de¬ 
monstrated  by  showing  us  a  number  of  seedlings  that 
had  come  true  to  name,  or  if  any  difference  existed,  it 
could  not  be  detected  even  by  a  different  shade  of  colour. 

In  connection  with  the  production  of  seed,  it  may  be 
german  to  this  object  to  state  that  Hollyhocks  are 
great  favourites  with  bees,  to  the  single  or  semi-double 
flowers  of  which  access  is  easy  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
large  and  finely  double  productions,  with  densely 
packed  petals,  bees,  and  large  ones  especially,  have 
difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  the  styles  and  pollen. 
To  ensure  fertilisation  Mr.  Blundell  presses  the  petals 
apart,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  bees,  which 
avail  themselves  of  this  advantage.  A  large  quantity 
of  fine  seeds  are  being  produced  this  year,  even  by  the 
very  best  sorts  ;  and  seedlings  of  the  newest  and  best 
types  are  grown  in  pots  ready  for  distribution — 
strong  healthy  plants,  with  good  roots  and  foliage. 

The  method  of  propagation  by  eyes  is  an  old  one, 
but  is  here  carried  on  under  judicious  and  natural 
conditions  that  do  not  affect  the  constitution  of  the 
plant,  nor  render  it  subject  to  disease ;  whilst  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  plants,  both  old  and  young, 
and  their  immunity  from  the  Hollyhock  disease  is 
remarkable.  The  lateral  shoots  are  generally  utilised 
for  this  purpose,  and  are  taken  off  at  any  time  during 
the  summer,  even  after  they  have  become  somewhat 
hardened,  and  have  lost  their  lower  leaves,  provided 
there  is  a  bud  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  or  at  the  node  of 
the  fallen  one.  All  leaves  present,  or  simply  the  blade, 
are  removed,  and  the  whole  stems  cut  into  lengths 
without  any  waste,  the  cut  being  made  with  a  sharp 
knife  immediately  below  each  node.  These  are  inserted 
vertically  in  pans  filled  with  very  sandy  soil,  burying 
the  lower  part  containing  the  eye  about  1  in.  or 
more  beneath  the  surface.  The  exposed  upper  ends 
gradually  die  away  by  the  time  the  cutting  has  formed 
roots  and  developed  leaves.  After  a  week  or  two  the 
exposed  portion  Lis  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead  1 


and  the  batch  of  eyes  would  appear  to  have  failed  ;  but 
we  were  convinced  to  the  contrary  when  the  eyes  were 
pulled  up,  showing  that  the  base  had  callused  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way,  and  the  originally  dormant  eye 
had  pushed  some  way — in  fact,  was  about  to  emerge — 
from  the  soil.  Mr.  Blundell  assured  us  that  ninety  to 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these  eyes  succeeded  and  formed 
plants. 

'West  Dulwich  is  on  the  London  clay,  and  the  site  of 
the  garden  itself  occupies  an  old  brickfield,  so  that  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  cultivating  plants  in 
brick-earth  overlying  a  heavy  clay,  are  of  no  mean  kind 
in  any  one  year,  whether  there  is  much  or  little  rain — 
the  extremes  being  worst.  Notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
cessive  drought  there  has  been  no  cracking  of  the  soil, 
and  this  fact  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  heavy 
manuring  and  dressings  it  gets  before  any  crop  is  laid 
down,  and  especially  before  a  plantation  of  Hollyhocks, 
which  remain  for  two  years  undisturbed,  is  made. 
Sewer  sand,  London  road  scrapings,  and  garden  refuse, 
wood  and  other  materials  slowly  charred,  not  burnt  to 
a  powder,  are  laid  on  the  ground  without  stint  or 
measure,  before  being  trenched.  The  garden  refuse 
sweetens  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  affording  a  great 
quantity  of  potash,  and  great  value  is  attributed  to  the 
sewer  sand,  both  on  account  of  the  manurial  properties 
it  contains,  and  the  mechanical  effect  it  has  on  the 
porosity  of  the  soil.  The  plants  in  the  open  ground 
have  not  been  watered  at  all  during  the  whole  summer, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  plants  have  not  suffered 
proportionately  to  the  drought,  Mr.  Blundell  adduces 
that  the  sewer  sand  must  contain  salt,  and  thereby 
adds  materially  to  the  water-holding  power  of  the  soil. 
Deep  trenching  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  five  years  to  bring  up  the 
present  excellent  strain  of  Hollyhocks,  and  three  years 
were  spent  and  no  trouble  spared  before  any  of  the  five 
existing  types  made  their  appearance.  All  the  stock 
from  which  the  race  has  been  derived  is  to  be  rigidly 
discarded,  the  roots  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  nothing 
kept  but  the  very  best  varieties,  which  will  be  planted 
extensively  on  the  ground  cleared.  Purple  Prince, 
purple  ;  Marion  Foster,  buff :  Modesty,  blush-white  ; 
Horace,  bright  crimson  ;  Norma,  blush  ;  Rosalie,  deep 
rose  ;  Robina,  rosy  crimson ;  Helen,  ash-grey ;  King  of 
Buffs,  buff ;  Favourite,  fawn  ;  Champion,  golden  buff ; 
and  Yirginie,  white,  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  sorts 
which  are  to  be  discarded — -the  intention  being  to  secure 
a  race  as  fine  as  the  favourite  Hollyhocks  were  some 
thirty  years  ago.  Even  if  old  types  should  be 
represented,  now  dead,  the  new  productions  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  new  varieties. 

Most  of  the  new  forms,  while  preserving  the  guards 
peculiar  to  the  old  sorts,  have  gained  immensely  in  size 
and  in  being  more  fully  double.  The  guards,  which 
consist  of  the  outer  or  primary  petals,  give  a  finish  to 
the  whole  flower,  the  effect  of  which  is  undeniable. 
Princess  of  Wales,  a  reddish  pink  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest,  by  crossing  has  given  rise  to  seedlings 
reproducing  the  parent  and  two  others  equally  grand, 
but  differing  in  the  shade  of  colour.  These  are  Mrs. 
Barron,  a  rose-pink,  and  Henry  Neville,  a  salmon-pink, 
both  very  large  and  double.  Ettie  Beale  is  a  full 
double,  pale  delicate  blush.  Shirley  Hibberd,  a  large 
rosy  crimson,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinct, 
and  readily  distinguishable  on  account  of  the  broad 
undulated  petals  interlocking  or  plaiting  with  one 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  latter, 
together  with  A.  F.  Barron,  a  large,  deep  crimson, 
with  somewhat  undulated  petals,  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  true  to  name  from  seeds.  A  fine  primrose- 
yellow  flower  named  Primrose  Gem,  was  certificated 
last  year  at  Kensington,  together  with  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Shirley  Hibberd.  The  only  flower 
of  the  choice  named  sorts  that  we  noticed  without 
guards  is  Her  Majesty,  a  huge  flesh-coloured  flower, 
tinted  with  purple  towards  the  base  of  the  petals.  This 
apparent  absence  of  guards  is  due  to  the  central  petals 
being  so  long  as  to  overlap  the  outer  ones.  Miss  Roupell, 
bronze  and  gold,  is  a  very  fine  and  perfectly  double 
flower  with  wavy  petals.  A  grand  cream-coloured  sort 
named  Mary  Anderson  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  comes 
true  from  seed.  The  best  white  is  Yenus,  of  great 
purity,  with  wavy  and  crimped  petals,  and  highly 
suitable  for  wreath  making.  Niphetos  is  of  medium 
size,  and  styled  on  that  account  a  pompone  white  ;  but, 
except  for  size,  it  has  all  the  other  characteristics  of 
Yenus.  The  guards  are  very  broad,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  smaller  development  of  the  central 
petals.  A  large  deep  rose,  with  densely  packed  petals, 
and  named  Prince  of  Wales,  produces  stately  spikes 
of  great  length.  Henry  Irving,  a  deep  claret,  large 


and  finely  double  flower,  reproduces  itself  true  from 
seed  ;  but  one  of  the  most  distinct  seedlings,  the 
result  of  crossing,  and  as  yet  unnamed,  has  flowers 
resembling  the  Heliotrope  in  colour,  with  the  petals 
changing  to  a  deep  violet-purple  at  the  base.  It  is 
highly  distinct  and  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  it 
resembles  no  other  in  the  collection.  A  fine  canary- 
yellow,  named  Princess  Beatrice,  is  notable  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  shape,  as  well  as  its  colour.  A  darker 
yellow  free-flowering  kind  is  Aurea,  which  has  the 
peculiarity  of  sending  out  lateral  flowering  shoots  from 
the  nodes  that  have  flowered,  and  continue  a  succession 
till  late  in  autumn.  Miss  Charman  is  also  a  fine 
flower. 

Plants  raised  from  a  German  strain  of  seeds,  exhibit 
very  large,  but  coarse  and  only  partly  double  flowers, 
which,  however,  may  produce  something  fine  by 
improvement  with  the  choicer  home-raised  produc¬ 
tions.  Old  plants  have  almost  finished  flowering,  but 
seedlings  raised  in  February  will  soon  be  at  their  best. 
Their  large  healthy  leaves  are  quite  encouraging,  and 
the  numerous  shoots  produced  by  them  from  near  the 
base  will  continue  the  flowering  period  till  late  in  the 
autumn. 

- •«<-> - 

CROSS-BREEDING  OF  WHEAT. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders 
and  improvers  of  garden  plants  commenced  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Wheat.  His  plan  was  to  originate  an 
earlier  variety  than  Talavera,  and  in  making  the 
attempt  he  crossed  some  of  our  best  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  sorts — esteemed  for  their  superior  quality — 
with  an  early  variety  from  Japan.  The  experts  have 
not  found  the  crossing  of  Wheat  a  difficult  operation, 
though  it  certainly  requires  care.  That  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.  have  effected  it  no  one  will  doubt,  after 
seeing  the  collection  of  ears  of  crossed  Wheats  in  their 
museum  at  Holborn  or  their  standing  crops  in  Essex. 
The  horticultural  expert  just  referred  to  has  become 
famous  for  the  improvement  of  Peas,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  if  he  had  pursued 
his  improvements  on  Wheat,  he  would  long  ago  have 
launched  on  the  market  some  improved  sorts.  What 
he  failed  to  carry  out  Messrs.  Carter,  we  may  hope, 
will  successfully  accomplish. 

In  connection  with  our  subject  of  breeding,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  calculated  labours  and  skilful 
matching  must  necessarily  produce  better  results  than 
hap- hazard  crossing,  and  as  Wheat  is  one  of  those 
plants  whose  florets  are  invariably  self-fertilised, 
“natural”  crossing,  if  ever  it  occurred,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  hap-hazard.  A  breeder,  on  the  contrary, 
will  work  by  method,  and  in  introducing  the  pollen 
of  another  kind  of  Wheat,  he  will  keep  in  view  the 
particular  modification  which  he  desires  to  effect.  It 
is  within  his  power,  for  example,  to  establish  in  his 
cross  an  earlier  or  a  later  habit,  and  so  on.  The 
famous  Scotch  breeder,  Patrick  Shirreff,  crossed  his 
Bearded  White  Wheat  —  having  small  seeds  —  with 
Talavera,  which  is  known  for  its  large  grains,  and  the 
defect  was  at  once  removed. 

Mr.  Shirred" s  King  Richard  was  the  offspring  of 
parents,  one  of  which  was  bearded,  while  the  other 
wanted  that  appendage,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
ear  of  King  Richard,  though  apparently  beardless  at 
first  sight,  was  not  entirely  so,  since  the  ends  of  the 
chaff,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thickest  ear,  were 
furnished  with  bristles.  Under  similar  circumstances 
one  of  the  new  kinds  raised  at  Forest  Hill  by  the 
crossing  of  a  bearded  with  a  smooth-eared  Wheat,  owns 
an  ear  furnished  with  prickles  at  the  top,  and  the 
enterprising  manager  for  the  firm  believes  that  the 
peculiarity  will  prove  valuable,  since  his  experience  has 
assured  him,  both  at  Forest  Hill  and  on  the  farm  in 
Essex,  that  this  prickly  ear  is  completely  bird-proof. 
A  Wheat  so  modified  as  to  baulk  the  sparrows  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  in  all  countries  which  that  cosmopolitan 
bird  has  colonised,  including  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  America,  in  all  of  which  he  has  proved  a  terrible 
pest. 

Several  crosses  were  effected  between  Talavera  and 
other  more  robust  varieties  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
an  early  sort,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  should 
be  endowed  with  vigorous  habit,  and  the  results  on  the 
ears  are  exceedingly  characteristic.  We  would  here 
remark  that  new  varieties,  earlier  than  the  old  ones, 
would  prove  particularly  welcome  in  all  the  later 
Wheat-growing  districts,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  forward 
neighbourhoods  as  well,  on  account  of  the  great 
advantage  of  getting  the  fields  cleared  in  time  for 
autumn  tillage,  and  for  the  sake,  sometimes,  of  winning 
the  race  to  market  when  a  fall  of  prices  is  expected. 
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It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  though  not 
an  unknown  phenomenon  to  breeders,  that  one  of  the 
crosses  with  Talavera  proved  to  be  earlier  than  either 
of  its  parents.  We  observed  on  August  6th,  two  years 
since,  that  the  bracts  of  the  straw  of  Talavera  growing 
alongside  of  this  earl}’’  cross  were  still  green  and  the 
ear  unripe,  when  the  straw  and  ear  of  the  latter  were 
both  dead  ripe  ;  so  that  this  cross  might  have  been 
already  cut,  harvested,  thrashed,  sent  to  market  and 
the  proceeds  invested.  Last  year  this  same  cross  was 
harvested  many  days  before  the  first  field  of  early 
wheat  that  the  writer  met  with  in  the  same  district ; 
and  this  year,  when  he  visited  the  plots  (August  8th), 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
quality  of  the  earlier  matured  crop.  This  earliest  of 
English  Wheats  was  at  that  time  dead  ripe,  as  well  as 
the  Talavera  that  the  experimenters  had  sown  by  its 
side  for  the  sake  of  comparison  ;  but  the  former  had 
evidently  ripened  much  earlier  than  the  latter,  and 
we  were  informed  that  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  early  varieties,  gave  the  latter  an  advantage 
of  not  less  than  twelve  days. 

We  offer  this  as  one  example  of  the  results  which 
have  been  attained  by  this  enterprising  firm,  con¬ 
sequent  on  several  years  of  skilful  and  patient  breed¬ 
ing.  There  are  others  well  worth  notice,  and  not  less 
important  than  those  we  have  just  recorded.  But 
there  will  be  no  seed  for  sale  at  present,  and  our 
further  report  may  therefore  be  delayed  without  in¬ 
convenience.  As  to  hastening  its  maturity,  we  must 
remember  that  Wheat  in  America,  sown  in  spring,  is 
a  much  shorter-lived  plant  than  in  this  country,  and 
the  bread-corn  of  America  is  of  such  quick  habit,  that 
it  is  sometimes  sown  and  reaped  in  ninety  days  ;  it  is 
therefore  manifest  that  no  reason  in  nature  can  exist 
why  the  ripening  of  Wheat  should  not  be  hastened  a 
few  days  at  least.  In  a  pure  variety  of  any  kind  of 
plant,  as  horticultural  improvers  well  know,  the 
elements  of  change  are  quiescent.  A  plant  of  fixed 
type  reproduces  its  own  characteristics  continuously, 
but  a  cross  introduces  changes  that  are  quite  unac¬ 
countable.  They  may  date,  perhaps,  from  some 
distant  ancestor,  but,  at  all  events,  they  give  the 
breeder  his  chance.  When  they  are  advantageous  he 
may  fix  them  by  selection. 

After  what  has  just  been  recorded,  we  may  hope 
that  these  renewed  experiments  in  the  crossing  of 
Wheat  may  prove  highly  advantageous.  They  are 
certainly  most  encouraging  at  present. — H.  E. 

- - 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Autumn  Propagating. — -While  propagating  is  on 
it  will  be  advisable  to  put  in  a  potful  of  cuttings  of  each 
of  the  most  desirable  Fuchsias.  Encourage  them  to  root 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  afterwards  harden  off,  finally 
placing  them  out  of  doors  to  ripen  the  wood  before 
storing  them  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  struck. 
These  will  be  found  to  make  first-rate  plants  next 
season,  and  are  far  more  serviceable  than  spring-struck 
plants.  The  weather  having  become  changeable  and 
the  winds  boisterous 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  again  gone  over  and 
the  growths  securely  fastened  to  the  stakes,  or  they 
quickly  break,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  the  heads  of 
bloom.  Some  of  the  earliest-flowering  varieties  will 
now  be  better  if  removed  under  glass,  particularly  all 
the  white  and  light-coloured  ones  ;  they  are  always 
so  readily  damaged  by  storms  of  rain,  that  it  is  quite  a 
necessity  where  purity  of  flowers  is  desired.  Continue 
the  propagation  of  all  soft-wooded  plants  until  a 
sufficient  stock  is  obtained. 

Cinerarias. — We  have  pricked  out  a  good  batch  of 
Cinerarias  for  late  spring  flowering,  returning  them  to 
the  north  pits,  where  they  will  be  kept  rather  close  for 
a  few  days,  when  they  will  be  treated  like  the  others. 
Double  Primulas  will  be  much  benefited  if  treated  to  a 
little  more  warmth  ;  they  are  naturally  more  tender 
than  the  singles,  still,  the  house  in  which  they  are 
growing  must  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  or  they  will 
become  drawn. 

Begonias,  &e.  — It  will  now  be  advisable  to  pot  up 
Begonias,  Poinsettias  and  other  such  plants,  which 
were  planted  out :  if  left  longer  in  the  open  ground 
they  never  do  so  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  lose  much  of  their 
foliage.  In  all  cases  they  must  receive  special  attention 
in  the  way  of  giving  each  plant,  after  potting,  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  The  pit  in  which  they  are  placed 
must  be  kept  closed  until  they  take  to  the  new  soil, 


and  if  the  sun  be  at  all  bright,  they  must  be  kept 
shaded  and  sprinkled  overhead  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Bouvardias. — If  these  have  been  grown  on  in  pots, 
they  should  now,  with  the  Libonias,  be  more  freely 
ventilated,  so  as  to  ripen  up  the  wood,  or  they  will  not 
flower  satisfactorily.  Solanums  have  made  much  less 
wood  than  usual  ;  but  still,  in  most  instances,  are  full 
of  berries.  They  should  be  lifted  and  potted  up  as 
soon  as  time  can  be  found  for  the  work,  as  also  the 
Calla  Lily,  or  Bichardia.  We  intend  trying  the 
planting  out  of  a  good  part  of  our  stock  on  a  narrow 
border  in  one  of  our  Cucumber  houses,  and  we  think 
they  will  well  repay  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  by 
giving  us  more  bloom  than  they  would  if  grown  in 
pots.  Of  course,  for  staging  purposes,  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  a  good  quantity  should  be  potted  up. 

Mignonette. — The  present  will  be  found  a  suitable 
time  for  making  a  good  sowing  of  Mignonette  for 
spring  flowering.  We  generally  use  6-in.  pots  for  the 
purpose,  scattering  the  seed  thinly  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  finally  thinning  out  the  plants  to  five  or 
six  in  a  pot.  The  tree  Mignonette  should  now  receive 
its  shift  into  the  flowering-pots.  The  size  will  be 
determined  as  the  plants  are  trained  ;  but  at  all  times 
be  careful  not  to  over-pot.  The  soil  should  be  made 
quite  firm,  so  as  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  water. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Tomatos  for  Winter. — We  have  cleared  out  one 
of  our  Melon  houses,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  filled 
with  a  double  row  of  Tomatos  in  pots  for  winter  fruit¬ 
ing.  They  have  been  potted  on,  and  then  placed  on 
planks  in  their  places  as  the  work  proceeded.  Mo  heat 
will  yet  be  given  to  the  house,  which  will  be  kept 
freely  ventilated  as  long  as  possible.  All  side-shoots 
must  be  removed  as  they  appear,  also  any  growth  that 
may  appear  upon  the  trusses  of  bloom  ;  and  should 
any  of  the  latter  be  unduly  large,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  reduce  them  to  ensure  a  good  set.  Do  not  give 
stimulants  of  any  kind  until  a  good  set  is  secured, 
when  the  plants  may  be  assisted  in  this  way  as  often 
as  is  deemed  necessary. 

The  Late  Batch  of  Melons  will  require  frequent 
attention  in  the  way  of  renewing  the  bottom-heat, 
setting  of  the  fruit,  and  so  on.  Do  not  let  them  grow 
too  freely,  rather  try  to  secure  fully  developed  foliage 
than  a  crowded  mass,  especially  at  this  season.  A  lead 
or  two  may  be  encouraged  towards  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  but  not  elsewhere — that  is,  so  soon  as  sufficient 
fruit  on  the  plant  has  been  secured,  and  they  are  fairly 
swelling  off. 

Cucumbers. — A  house  should  now  also  be  cleaned 
and  prepared  for  the  Cucumber  plants  which  are  to 
supply  fruit  through  the  dead  of  winter.  If  necessary, 
it  should  be  painted  ;  but  in  any  case  it  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  the  walls  given  a  good  coat  of 
freshly  slaked  lime,  so  that  a  clean  start  may  be  made, 
bearing  in  mind  what  a  critical  crop  this  is  during 

the  winter.  - 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Winter  Crops. — We  have  gone  through  the  squares 
of  Broccoli,  making  good  where  necessary — which  we 
find  rather  more  needful  than  expected,  through 
the  ravages  of  the  grub— afterwards  giving  throughout 
a  good  sprinkling  of  gas  lime,  which  we  hope  will  have 
the  desired  effect  of  stopping  their  depredations.  We 
have  also  put  out  another  batch  of  Savoys,  and  a  good 
planting  of  hardy  green  Coleworts,  giving  a  good 
watering  to  encourage  them  to  start  quickly.  The 
square  for  Spring  Cabbage  should  at  once  be  prepared, 
choosing  a  sheltered  but  open  position.  The  ground 
should  receive  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  manure, 
it  will  then  have  time  to  thoroughly  settle  before 
planting  is  done. 

The  Small  Seeds  sown  as  advised  have  come  up 
really  well,  but  seem  to  grow  almost  too  freely.  Onions 
we  have  lifted  and  stored  in  a  dry,  airy  room. 
Watering  of  all  the  green  crops  will,  of  necessity,  take 
up  much  time.  At  the  same  time  every  endeavour 
must  be  made  to  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  constantly  at 
work  amongst  all  growing  crops,  so  that  the  surface 
may  be  kept  open,  and  also  to  assist  in  keeping  all 
scrupulousl}7  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 

Strawberry  Plantations  have  been  cleared  from 
runners  and  old  foliage,  after  which  the  hoe  was  run 
between  the  rows  to  destroy  weeds.  Make  frequent 
sowings  of  small  salads,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  out- 
of-doors,  sow  under  glass  ;  and  where  Kadishes  are 
required  for  winter  use  sowings  of  China  Bose  or  Black 
Spanish  should  now  be  made.  —  Walter  Child,  Croome 
Court. 


The  Amateurs’  Garden, 


Eoman  Hyacinths. — Now  is  the  time  to  pot  these, 
and  amateurs  who  have  any  difficulty  in  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  flowers  at  Christmas,  should  give  the  white 
Boman  variety  (which  is  the  earliest)  a  trial,  and  lose 
no  time  in  putting  their  intentions  into  execution. 
Those  having  plenty  of  fire-heat  at  command  can  get 
their  bulbs  into  flower  by  November,  but  others  less 
fortunate  may  still  expect  a  supply  at  Christmas  by 
a  little  effort  on  their  part,  in  hastening  growth  on 
beds  of  hot  dung,  or  other  means  at  command,  such  as 
a  greenhouse,  frame,  or  window.  Various  methods 
may  be  devised  of  attaining  the  desired  result,  and  a 
little  experience  will  effect  discoveries  the  uninitiated 
never  know.  Pot  the  bulbs  immediately  in  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil,  a  portion  of  well-decayed 
manure,  and  sufficient  sand  to  render  the  whole  light, 
porous  and  open.  This,  with  a  good  drainage,  will 
ensure  a  free  passage  of  superfluous  moisture,  and 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  sour  and  injurious  to  the 
activity  of  the  roots.  Fill  the  pots  loosely  with  soil, 
arrange  the  bulbs,  three  in  a  5-in.  pot,  triangular 
fashion,  and  press  them  firmly  in  the  soil  with  the 
finger,  and  after  making  the  soil  sufficiently  firm,  fill 
up  the  pots  just  covering  the  bulbs,  but  leaving  about 
J  in.  for  watering,  and  a  covering  of  moss  if  desirable 
when  the  plants  are  taken  into  dwelling-rooms  in 
flower.  Pressing  the  bulbs  into  the  soil  ensures  them 
against  being  thrown  out  in  the  process  of  rooting, 
which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when  laid  on  a  firm 
surface,  and  afterwards  covered  with  soil.  Stand  the 
pots  in  a  cool  shady  place  for  a  month  till  root-action 
takes  place,  when  they  may  be  put  into  warmer 
quarters  to  hasten  their  growth,  and  bring  them  into 
flower.  When  the  crowns  appear  above  soil,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  place  inverted  pots  over  them  till  the 
flower  spikes  are  well  advanced.  This  checks  an  undue 
development  of  the  foliage,  which  is  often  too  bulky  in 
forced  plants. 

Cauliflowers  and  Turnips. — Make  a  sowing  of 
Cauliflower  in  a  frame,  or  in  some  place  where  the 
plants  may  be  sheltered  during  winter.  They  will  be 
ready  to  plant  out  on  the  accession  of  suitable  weather 
in  spring.  As  vegetables  are  likely  to  be  scarce,  and 
Turnips  especially,  a  sowing  may  now  be  made,  which 
will  come  on  rapidly  in  the  moist  autumn  weather, 
especially  if  the  present  genial  temperature  is 
maintained  during  next  month,  which  is  not  at  all 
improbable.  The  ground  is  in  a  much  more  suitable 
condition  now  than  it  was  previous  to  the  recent  heavy 
rains. 

Verbenas. — -To  propagate  these  in  spring  a  little 
heat  is  required,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  keep  them  close  by  means  of  a  hand- 
light  or  cold  frame,  and  not  allowed  to  become  dry. 
After  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  the  cuttings  should 
show  any  signs  of  growth,  ventilation  should  not  be 
neglected,  otherwise  they  will  become  drawn  and 
weakly.  Shading  during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  day 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation,  and 
the  consequent  flagging  of  the  foliage  ;  but  great  and 
irreparable  injury  to  Verbenas  can  be  done  in  a  very 
short  time  by  overshading,  owing  to  the  softness  and 
thinness  of  their  leaves,  and  the  rapid  changes  they 
undergo  under  the  influence  of  light. 

In  taking  cuttings,  be  careful  to  select  the  short 
laterals  that  have  not  flowered,  and  if  they  should  be 
obtainable  by  slipping  them  off  with  a  heel  so  much 
the  better.  Indeed,  at  many  places  where  so  many 
thousands  of  these  things  are  required  annually,  a 
common  practice  was  to  strip  off  the  short  laterals  with 
a  heel,  and  insert  them  in  the  beds  of  prepared  soil 
without  any  cutting  or  dressing  whatever  than  could 
be  done  by  hand.  Where  the  requisite  number  of 
cuttings  is  comparatively  small,  a  little  more  attention 
may  profitably  be  given  them  ;  and  the  use  of  a  sharp 
knife  to  trim  off  the  lower  pair  of  leaves,  and  cut  them 
across  clean  below  the  joint,  will  be  found  both 
expedient  and  useful.  By  no  means  use  a  pair  of 
scissors  for  propagating  purposes,  on  account  of  their 
bruising  and  damaging  the  cutting.  The  practical  eye 
will  soon  find  out  what  are  the  best  and  most  easily 
rooted  cuttings,  and  be  guided  by  former  experience  ; 
but  those  who  are  little  acquainted  with  this  kind  of 
work  will  do  well  to  take  those  that  are  short  but 
comparatively  firm,  yet  by  no  means  wiry.  The 
copious  rains  that  have  fallen,  however,  in  many 
districts,  have  enabled  plants  of  this  kind  to  produce 
cuttings  freely.  — F. 
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SUNFLOWERS  AT  HURSTSIDE. 

Sunflowers  are  gaining  in  popularity,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  their  immense  size  and  quaint  familiar 
appearance,  they  are  capable  of  producing  a  bold  and 
characteristic  effect  in  a  few  months’  time,  with  the 
least  possible  attention.  At  Hurstside,  Hampton 
Court,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Thomson,  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Hookings,  has  used  them  to  great  advantage  in 
screening  the  vegetable  and  other  crops  from  the  view 
obtained  of  them  from  the  lawn.  These  giant  annuals 
of  the  far  west  also  act  as  a  background  to  the  lawn, 
and  are  fitting  companions  to  the  herbaceous  plants  of 
various  kinds  in  front  of  them. 

[j  JThe  terminal  flower-head  of  the  primary  stem  is  the 
largest,  and  ranges  from  10  ins.  to  14  ins.,  or  even 
more  ;  but  a  host  of  others,  though  smaller,  still  hear 
evidence  of  good  cultivation,  a  high  state  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and,  proceeding  from  the  side-shoots,  point  in 
all  directions  of  the  compass.  The  whole  forms  a 
massive  hedge,  requiring  no  artificial  support ;  and 
upon  closer  inspection  is  found  to  consist  of  numerous 
varieties,  presenting  great  diversity  of  form  as  well 
as  colour.  Helianthus  annuus  globosus  fistulosus, 
generally  reputed  the  best  double  variety,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  grand  form,  and  is  notable  as  much  for 
the  depth  as  the  breadth  of  its  flower-heads.  This 
semi-globular  appearance  is  the  result  of  the  greatly- 
elongated  central  florets,  and  other  very  characteristic 
doubles  also  owe  their  shapes  to  Jhe  relative  length  of 
the  disc-florets.  Thus  the  first-named  variety  is  semi- 
globular  when  full  blown  ;  but  the  florets  develop  very 
gradually  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  so  that 
the  semi-expanded  heads  are  hollow  iu  the  centre,  or 
present  a  deep  central  cavity.  In  other  forms,  where 
the  disc-florets  are  comparatively  short,  the  expanded 
heads  are  like  wooden  bread-plates— flat  as  a  table,  and 
somewhat  curved  at  the  margin.  Another  kind,  fur¬ 
nished  with  guards  like  a  well-known  Hollyhock  type, 
owes  its  form  and  appearance  to  the  elongation  of  the 
ray-florets,  so  that  the  latter  form,  as  it  were,  is 
furnished  with  an  outer  palisade  of  closely -set  segments, 
fencing  round  and  protecting  the  inner  ones.  Then  we 
have  the  single  form,  so  familiar  in  almost  every 
cottage  garden  at  present,  with  its  broad  golden  yellow 
ray  and  black  disk. 

The  variation  in  colour  is  equally  as  conspicuous  and 
noticeable  as  that  of  form,  but  is  confined  to  various 
shades  of  the  original  colour,  and  ranges  from  a  pale 
lemon  or  canary  colour  to  a  deep  orange-yellow.  The 
lemon-yellow  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  character¬ 
istic  of  these  ;  if  not  a  new  shade  of  colour,  at  least  one 
that  ought  to  be  perpetuated  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  country,  owing  to  its  distinctness  and 
the  relief  its  clear  pale  tint  gives  to  the  prevailing 
colour  as  generally  seen  in  gardens.  At  Hurstside  this 
beautiful  tint  runs  through  a  great  many  of  the  double 
forms  as  well  as  the  singles.  The  whole  of  these 
seedlings  are  the  progeny  of  one  or  two  selected  forms 
from  a  limited  number  of  plants,  that  last  year  scarcely 
attracted  the  attention  of  anyone. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  H.  annuus,  there  is  a  form 
of  H.  decapetalus,  which  does  not  seem  at  all  common 
among  the  double  forms  of  that  species,  which  are 
known  as  H.  multiflorus  plenus.  The  distinction  here 
lies  in  the  absence  of  guards  to  the  flower-heads, 
whereas  the  commoner  double  form,  so  prevalent  in 
gardens,  possesses  guards.  H.  multiflorus  is  not  known 
in  a  wild  state,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  form  of  H. 
decapetalus  ;  so  that  the  plants  would  be  more 
botanically  correct  under  the  name  of  H.  d.  multiflorus 
plenus.  _ _ 

A  REMARKABLE  SHOW. 

I  think  that  everyone  interested  in  horticultural 
exhibitions  should,  at  least  once,  see  the  very  remark¬ 
able  show,  held  at  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  attending  a  goodly  number  of  flower  shows 
in  a  season,  but  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  compare 
with  Sandy  for  general  interest,  for  the  schedule  of 
prizes  is  a  very  comprehensive  one.  There  are  173 
classes  for  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
table  decorations,  shown  by  nurserymen,  gardeners, 
amateurs,  cottagers  and  ladies.  There  are  fourteen 
classes  for  farmers ;  twenty-one  for  market  gardeners, 
eight  for  honey  and  bees-wax  ;  six  for  needlework, 
ornamental  work,  stuffed  animals,  insects,  birds  eggs, 
&e.  ;  nine  for  butter,  eggs,  fowls  and  ducks  ready 
trussed,  and  home-made  bread  ;  twelve  for  cage  birds  ; 
fourteen  for  poultry ;  seventeen  for  pigeons  ;  and  six 
for  rabbits.  Nothing  appears  to  be  left  out  of  the 
schedule  that  is  fairly  representative  of  country  life, 
and  what  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  dwellers  in  a 


purely  agricultural  and  market-gardening  district.  All 
these  exhibits  are  arranged  in  a  dozen  or  so  tents  placed 
in  a  circle  round  the  park  of  Sandy  Place,  the  residence 
of  J.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  where  the  show  is  held  :  and 
when  the  weather  is  fine  vast  numbers  of  people  come 
in  from  the  towns  and  villages  round.  One  good 
feature  about  the  Sandy  show  is  that  in  some  forty 
towns  and  villages  more  or  less  adjacent,  there  are 
either  local  committees  or  local  secretaries,  who  assist  in 
disseminating  information,  collecting  subscriptions,  &e. 
Why,  the  subscription  list  comprises  over  900  names, 
and  a  large  majority  of  them  give  a  sum  of  half-a- 
crown  annually. 

The  work  connected  with  such  an  exhibition  is  very 
heavy  ;  the  secretarial  duties  are  admirably  discharged 
by  Mr.  William  Green,  who  has  to  be  everywhere  on 
the  show  day,  and  some  good  working  members  of  the 
committee  back  him  up  well. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  for  note-taking  was  so 
limited,  that  I  am  able  to  give  you  only  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  they  relate  to  the  division  open  to  all 
comers.  For  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom 
good  prizes  were  offered,  the  best  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott,  Esq. ,  Queen’s  Eoad, 
Coventry,  who  had  good  plants  of  Lapageria  rosea, 
Eondeletia  speciosa  major,  Statiee  profusa,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Ixora  Williamsi, 
Dipladenia  profusa,  and  Ericas  Irbyana,  Marnockiana 
and  Aitoniana  turgida  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Babbitt,  gar¬ 
dener  to  General  Pearson,  The  Hassells,  Sandy  ;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  nurseryman,  Rugby.  Mr.  Rabbitt  had 
the  best  twelve  zonal  Pelargoniums,  distinct ;  Mr. 
Redman,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Goodyames,  Esq.,  Eynes- 
bury,  St.  Neot’s,  being  second.  In  the  class  for 
forty-eight  cut  Roses,  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Son, 
nurserymen,  Cheshunt,  were  first ;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  & 
Co.,  nurserymen,  Cambridge,  second  ;  and  Messrs. 
G.  &  W.  H.  Birch,  nurserymen,  Peterborough,  third  ; 
Mr.  John  House,  Eastgate  Nurseries,  Peterborough, 
being  awarded  an  extra  prize.  The  best  twenty-four 
spikes  of  Gladioli,  a  very  fine  lot,  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.  ;  Mr.  J.  House  being  second  ;  and  T. 
Meyer,  Esq.,  Orwell-Royston,  third.  The  best  twenty- 
four  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Petfield,  gardener  to 
A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  Diddingstone,  Buckden,  who 
had  good  blooms  of  Willie  Garrett,  Harrison  Weir, 
Mrs.  Foreman,  Defiance,  Goldfinder,  John  Hinshaw, 
J.  Stephen  Bruce,  Bismarck,  James  Crocker,  Joseph 
Ashby,  John  Standish,  Constancy,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
J.  B.  Service,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr.  Gladstone,  J.  W. 
Lord,  Mr.  Dodds,  &c.  ;  second,  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock, 
Bishop  Stortford,  with  some  good  blooms  and  a  few 
faulty  ones. 

The  principal  exhibitors  of  plants  in  the  division  from 
which  nurserymen  are  excluded  were  Mr.  Redman,  Mr. 
Rabbitt,  Mr.  W.  Hapthorpe,  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Underwood,  The  Gardens,  High  Firs,  Harpenden  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  N.  Foster.  Of  cut  flowers,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
Hitchin  ;  Rev.  E.  G.  King,  Madingley  Vicarage,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Mr.  George  Arnold,  Leighton  Buzzard  ;  Mr.  R. 
Petfield,  Mr.  J.  Henson,  Girtford  ;  Mr.  W.  Bourne, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Darwin,  Cambridge  ;  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Allis,  Old  "Warden  Park,  Biggleswade,  &c.  The  finest 
collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit  came  from  Mr.  G.  R. 
Allis,  who  had  Alicante  and  Buckland  Sweet  Water 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Melon, 
and  Figs  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Tillbrook,  Houghton,  with 
a  good  collection.  Mr.  G.  Warboys,  St.  Neot’s,  had  the 
best  six  dishes  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Murfire,  Stanghton,  being 
second.  He  had  the  two  best  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  Mr.  T.  Tillbrook,  being  second. 
The  latter  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  any  other 
black,  showing  finely  finished  Gros  Maroc ;  Mr.  G. 
D.  White,  Longstone  Hall,  Cambs,  being  second  with 
Alicante.  Mr.  F.  Nutting,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Maple, 
Esq.,  Childwickbury,  St.  Alban’s,  had  the  two  best 
bunches  of  White  Muscats  ;  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  being  second.  Mr.  G.  R.  Allis  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  any  other  white,  showing  good  Buckland 
Sweetwater  ;  Mr.  Underwood  being  second  with  Foster’s 
Seedling.  All  other  fruits  were  well  shown,  culinary 
Apples  especially  being  a  great  feature. 

Here  I  am  compelled  to  stop.  "What  I  saw  of  the 
vegetables  convinced  me  they  were  not  only  numerous, 
but  very  fine  indeed  throughout  ;  but  then  Bedfordshire 
is  a  great  vegetable  county.  In  what  is  known  as  the 
ladies’  tent,  Miss  H.  S.  Barnett,  Beeston  Grange,  had 
the  best  hand  bouquet  ;  Mr.  J.  House  being  second  ; 
and  Mrs.  G.  Henderson,  Baker  Street,  London,  third. 
The  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  Sandy,  had  the  best  bouquet 
of  wild  flowers  ;  Mr.  Underwood  being  second  ;  Miss 
M.  A.  Mould,  The  Old  House,  Iekwell,  had  the  best 
table  decoration,  a  very  chaste  arrangement  in  pink 


and  white  ;  Miss  E.  C.  L.  Pearson  being  second  ;  Mrs. 
Richardson,  Sandy  Rectory,  third. 

Success  to  the  Sandy  show,  say  I.  A  large  number 
of  judges  are  required,  and  one  is  certain  to  meet  some 
old  friend  or  two  from  distant  parts  of  the  country. — 


GARDENING  IN  THE  LAKE 

DISTRICT. 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windermere,  have,  no 
doubt,  been  struck  with  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
cottage  and  villa  gardening  is  carried  out.  Almost 
every  cottage  garden  seems  to  be  well  cared  for ; 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  and  hardy  florists’  flowers 
are  found  growing  in  great  profusion,  and  the  Clematis, 
Climbing  Roses,  Wisterias,  &c.,  are  planted  extensively 
and  flourish  well  in  the  district.  Many  beautifully- 
kept  gardens  may  be  seen  from  the  tops  of  the  coaches 
as  one  drives  along,  and  these,  combined  with  the 
grand  scenery,  make  a  sight  most  pleasant  to  behold. 
Many  Ferns  are  also  grown  in  the  shady  nooks  and 
corners,  where  they  are  quite  at  home  and  flourish 
remarkably  well.  The  hills,  mountains  and  valleys 
of  this  district  abound  in  good  things  in  this  way, 
which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  those  interested  in 
botany  when  visiting  the  neighbourhood  ;  indeed,  from 
what  one  sees  of  the  quantity  being  constantly  taken 
away  by  visitors,  many  hundreds  of  the  native  plants 
must  find  new  homes  eveiy  season.  The  autumn  tints 
are  just  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  ;  the  trees 
will  shortly  be  dazzlingly  beautiful  ;  and  then  the 
lake  district  will  be  most  charming,  and  a  ride 
upon  the  well-appointed  steamers  the  whole  length 
of  the  lakes  will  well  repay  anyone  who  may  visit  the 
district. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  a  villa  residence  in  Bowness  during 
my  recent  stay  there,  and  found  two  happy  bachelors  at 
work  in  their  pretty  garden,  which  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  Although  not  a  large  garden,  it  was 
full  of  interest.  The  residence  is  very  old-fashioned 
and  substantially  built,  with  a  neat  verandah,  and 
planted  with  Wisteria  sinensis,  Climbing  Roses  and 
Clematis  ;  the  latter  being  just  now  in  perfection.  A 
small  lawn,  with  nice  flower-beds  and  neatly  arranged, 
includes  two  or  three  beds  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  doing  well,  and  which 
have  flowered  most  profusely.  Another  bed  was  gay 
with  a  fine  selection  of  Verbenas,  and,  as  seen  here,  I 
thought  to  myself,  they  were  difficult  to  beat,  for  a 
prettier  bed  of  mixed  colours  one  could  not  wish  to 
see.  Other  beds  were  planted  with  choice  Pelargoniums, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  all  were  well-kept  and  very 
neat.  In  some  parts  the  natural  rocks  appear,  and 
around  these,  in  shady  nooks,  a  place  for  hardy  Ferns  is 
found,  and  well  they  do.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  are 
hounded  by  a  circular  slope,  about  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  wide, 
and  here,  planted  with  great  discretion,  is  a  fine 
collection  of  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Delphiniums  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  with  annuals  introduced,  and 
a  few  bedding  plants  complete  this  bed  in  a  manner 
that  is  most  striking  to  look  at  and  interesting  to 
inspect,  for  it  is  full  of  flower  and  contains  many  good 
things. 

At  the  back  of  the  villa  is  a  small  kitchen  garden, 
with  a  few  Apple  and  Plum  trees,  which  are  just  now 
producing  nice  crops,  and  here  also  are  grown  in  beds, 
one  devoted  to  each  kind,  such  things  as  Pentstemons 
in  all  the  best  varieties,  and  grand  just  now  ;  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  Mignonette,  &c.  The  latter  filled  the  air 
with  its  sweet  perfume.  Other  florists’  flowers  in  the 
way  of  Carnations  and  Dahlias  also  find  a  place  and 
receive  attention  from  these  two  amateur  lovers  of 
gardening.  There  is  attached  to  the  villa  a  small 
vinery  in  which  nice  useful  bunches  of  well-coloured 
Black  Hamburghs  are  hanging.  A  span-roofed  house 
and  a  few  frames  are  the  only  other  glass  erections,  and 
in  these  the  stock  of  bedding  plants  are  wintered,  and 
which  are  enlivened  with  a  few  winter-flowering  plants, 
in  the  shape  of  Ericas,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  and  Camellias 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of  flowers  through  the  dull  winter 
months. 

This  district  has  suffered  very  much  this  season 
through  the  intense  drought,  and  it  has  been  laborious 
work  in  gardens,  situated  as  this  is,  to  keep  things 
properly  watered  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  cut  off  part  of 
the  day;  but  fortunately  on  the  27th  and  28th  rain 
came  down,  which  relieved  the  anxiety  of  the  people. 
These  two  gentlemen  also  have  a  grand  collection  of 
pigeons.  A  fine  avian-,  most  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
contains  many  dozen  of  these  lively  creatines  of  the 
very  best  breeds,  and  which  figure  at  the  fountain-head 
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at  the  leading  exhibitions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Should  anyone  visit  this  neighbourhood,  and  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  the  Brothers  Bowler,  of  Crag  Brow 
Villa,  Bowness,  they  will  find  them  gentlemen  greatly 
interested  in  the  two  fancies  above  mentioned. — 
Rusticus. 

- oHXo - 

THE  OLD  HALL,  SOUTH- 

BOROUGH. 

A  true  lover  of  plants,  and  an  intelligent  observer 
of  nature — C.  B.  Powell,  Esq. — is  continuing,  in  his 
larger  and  more  convenient  garden  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  those  experiments  in  hybridising  and  culture 
for  which  he  was  so  well  known  when  at  his  old  place 
at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Indeed,  the  pride  of  his  present 
garden  even  now  is  one  of  the  treasures  brought  from 
Bury — viz.,  Crinum  Powelli,  which  is  certainly  the 
best,  handsomest,  and  most  robust  hardy  plant  for  the 
open  garden  which  recent  times  have  produced  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  pervert  it 
into  a  greenhouse  plant,  for  its  proper  place  is  in  the 
open  ground,'  in  which  situation,  left  undisturbed,  it 
increases  in  beauty  every  year. 


many  others  among  the  hardy  plants  ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Phloxes,  which  are  looked  to  for  colour  in 
summer,  are  much  below  the  average  in  quality. 
Tropoeolum  speciosum,  in  a  sheltered  north  corner,  is  a 
mass  of  dark  scarlet  or  crimson  flowers,  its  luxuriant 
growth  showing  what  a  weed  it  is  when  in  a  proper 
situation  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  it  would 
probably  have  died  if  replaced  a  dozen  times.  Also 
very  noteworthy  in  the  garden  is  Romneya  Coulteri 
(with  grand  flowers  like  white  satin),  Primula  luteola, 
P.  rosea,  P.  obconica,  P.  intermedia,  P.  Caslimeriana, 
Silene  pendula,  Androsace  lanuginosa,  Zauschneria 
californica  ;  some  fine  trusses  of  the  white,  rose  and 
lilac  Galegas,  and  some  fine  rows  of  Alstrcemeria  aurea 
and  A.  Peruviana,  which  have  flowered  most  profusely 
this  hot  summer. 

The  tuberous  Begonias  of  Mr.  Powell’s  raising,  in 
flower  in  pots  outdoors,  are  very  showy  and  exhibit  fine 
colour  and  form,  but  those  planted  out  in  the  garden 
are  not  good  this  year,  and  are  only  now  coming  in. 
Tomatos  indoors  and  out  are  exceptionally  well  grown 
and  cropped,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  and  Carter’s 
Dedham  Favourite  being  the  varieties  used.  The 
plants  are  grown  to  single  stems,  and  so  treated  they 
crop  heavily. 


places  ;  it  is  grown  there  in  slices  of  Trepho  fastened  to 
rafts,  and  the  plants  which  are  now  in  flower  root  into 
it  freely. 

The  new  Odontoglossum  house  is  filled  with  specimens 
of  most  of  the  good  things  usually  to  be  found  there, 
together  with  many  of  extra  merit.  Few  are  in  bloom 
now,  but  the  show  is  naturally  assisted  by  a  very 
pretty  row  of  blue  Streptocarpus  raised  by  Mr.  Powell 
between  S.  parviflorus  and  S.  Rexii.  Some  Odonto- 
glossoms  are  also  in  bloom,  as  well  as  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  Masdevallia  Bella,  Zygopetalurn 
intermedium,  Oneidium  dasytyle,  &c.,  and  in  this  cool 
house  the  beautiful  Vanda  ecerulea  is  freely  sending  up 
spikes.  Here,  too,  is  a  grand  example  of  Oneidium 
macranthum,  which  is  the  finest  variety  we  have  seen, 
its  large  perfectly-shaped  flowers  having  violet  edges 
to  the  angles  of  the  labellum,  with  pure  white  crest, 
and  the  circular  bright  yellow  petals  having  a  peculiar 
shade  over  them,  while  the  light  brown  sepals  are 
beautifully  shaded  and  edged  with  yellow.  It  is 
nearest  to  Southgate’s  variety,  and  equally  as  hand¬ 
some,  but  quite  distinct  from  it.  The  branches  are 
closely  set  on  the  spike,  which  is  not  straggling  in 
the  manner  usual  with  the  species,  and  its  score  or  so 
of  large  blooms  make  it  a  lovely  object. 


Crinum  Powelli  in  its  Raiser’s  Garden. 


Crinum  Powelli  has  clear  blush-white  or  pale  rose 
flowers,  and  the  plant,  which  succeeds  admirably  every¬ 
where,  attains  noble  proportions  in  favourable  situations, 
such  as  the  marsh  at  Glasnevin,  where  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  over  5  ft.  A  glance  at  our  illustration  will 
serve  to  present  to  the  mind  its  beauty  with  its  raiser, 
Mr.  Powell,  who  obtained  it  by  crossing  Crinum 
capense  with  the  pollen  of  C.  Moorei.  There  is  also  a 
pure  white  variety  now  in  flower  at  Southborough,  and, 
curiously  enough,  this  was  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
rose-coloured  forms  of  C.  capense  fertilised  with  C. 
Moorei,  which  is  also  pink.  In  the  grounds  many 
other  interesting  hardy  plants  are  in  bloom,  a  row  of 
Tigridia  pavonia  and  some  extra  fine  named  Gladioli 
being  very  effective.  Among  the  latter  are  some  of 
Mr.  Powell’s  crosses  with  G.  purpureus  auratus,  which 
are  very  pretty,  but  seem  identical  with  the  G.  Lemoinei 
strain. 

The  Lilies  at  Southborough  are  usually  very  fine, 
and  even  this  year  some  of  the  L.  auratum  and  the 
earlier-flowering  kinds  have  been  good  ;  but  the  L. 
superbum  section,  which  made  fine  growths  and  many 
buds,  have  now  the  half-grown  ones  perishing  on  the 
stems  from  the  drought,  which  has  also  greatly  affected 


The  fruit  garden,  which  contains  all  the  best  Plums, 
Apples,  Pears,  &c. ,  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and 
Bunyard,  contains  young  trees  j  ust  coming  into  bearing. 
In  place  of  attaching  names  to  the  trees,  a  plan  is  made 
of  the  plantation,  showing  the  rows  and  the  relative 
position  of  each  sort  in  the  rows  by  its  name  on  the 
plan.  This  kind  of  record  is  good  for  all  time,  but 
labels  attached  to  the  trees  are  open  to  many  objections, 
and  generally  prove  useless  in  time.  Among  the  Apples 
Ecklinville  Seedling  is  one  of  the  best ;  Pear,  Fertility, 
a  heavy  and  sure  cropper  ;  and  Farleigh  Prolific 
Damson  seems  bent  on  breaking  itself  down  with  the 
weight  of  its  fruits. 

The  glass  department  is  devoted  principally  to 
Orchids,  most  of  which  are  well  grown,  and  many 
exhibit  high  culture  ;  for  instance,  four  large  baskets 
full  of  Dendrobium  Brymerianum  now  in  flower  are 
grand  examples.  The  Cattleyas,  too,  are  excellent, 
and  this  season  Mr.  Powell  has  begun  to  use  the  vinery 
for  some  of  them  while  in  flower,  and  afterwards  for  a 
time  to  harden  up  the  growths  ;  those  so  treated  this 
year  are  evidently  benefited  by  it,  and  the  practice  is 
to  be  extended.  Oneidium  Jonesianum,  too,  grows 
better  at  Southborough  than  we  have  seen  it  in  other 


THE  EUCHARIS  DISEASE. 

A  few  years  ago  having  some  fine  healthy  specimens 
of  E.  amazonica,  which  had  become  rather  cumbersome, 
I  determined  upon  dividing  them  into  several  smaller 
pots  with  a  view  to  their  being  more  easily  shifted, 
as  well  as  more  useful  in  that  form.  At  any  previous 
time  this  operation  gave  every  satisfaction,  and  no 
difficulty  was  ever  experienced  in  their  assuming  the 
natural  condition  in  due  course.  Hot  so  this  time  ; 
the  large  deep  green  shining  foliage  each  day  gradually 
pined  away,  and  eventually  presented  an  unnatural 
dirty  yellow-green,  which,  undoubtedly,  indicated  that 
mischief  was  at  work  somewhere. 

Every  means  in  the  range  of  possibility  and  reason 
were  tried  to  counteract  the  fate  that  was  but  too  sure 
to  end  in  complete  dissolution  ;  but  all  of  no  avail. 
Indeed,  the  more  doctoring  they  received  the  greater 
seemed  the  ravages  of  disease  ;  of  course,  this  was 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose,  for  it  would,  no  doubt,  to 
some  extent  hinder  any  natural  efforts  to  push  away — - 
but  what  else  could  be  done  ?  In  the  process  of  time 
the  cause  was  discovered,  the  bulbs  being  eaten  away 
in  some  cases  to  a  mere  shell ;  and  what  seemed  strange 
to  me  was  that  apparently  the  process  of  the  healing 
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up  of  the  scar  or  hollow  was  concurrent  with  that  of 
destruction.  At  any  rate  no  fresh  wounds  could  be 
discerned.  By  the  application  of  a  lens  the  mites 
could  be  seen  in  myriads. 

The  existence  of  the  mite  at  this  time  (and  perhaps  in 
many  instances  even  now),  was  looked  upon  as  a  myth, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  effects  of  disease  upon  my  bulbs 
were  considered  by  connoisseurs  to  be  owing  to  some 
unknown  irritating  matter  in  the  soil  acting  the  part 
of  a  corrosive.  Alas  !  they  are  now  converts  to  the 
presence  of  this  little  pestiferous  mite,  to  their  regret. 
Shortly  afterwards  large  pots  of  Yallottas  used  for 
exhibition  were  also  potted  into  lesser  pots,  and  they 
went  the  same  way,  as  did  some  fine  varieties  of 
Amaryllis.  How  the  pest  got  into  my  place  is  a 
mystery,  for  in  no  place  in  the  surroundings  was  any 
diseased  plants  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  I  got  each 
year  quantities  of  bulbs  from  Holland  direct. 

Two  years  after  showing  itself  in  my  bulbs,  the 
disease  broke  out  in  places  amongst  Messrs.  Eliphaz’s, 
Bildad’s  and  Zophar’s  collections  with  even  more 
virulence  than  in  mine.  "We  at  length  threw  the 
bulbs  with  disgust  on  the  rubbish  heap,  undoubtedly 
the  best  plan  to  do  when  it  is  discovered  that  the 
disease  has  begun,  for  any  persistent  struggling  to 
make  them  grow  will  result  in  no  profitable  gain. 
Even  should  they  to  all  appearance  recover,  it  is  only 
to  return  at  some  future  time  when  less  looked  for  and 
less  welcomed,  with,  perhaps,  redoubled  energy.  Until 
more  is  known  concerning  the  conditions  favourable  to 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  this  insect,  little  can  be  done, 
probably,  than  destroying  infected  bulbs  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  others.  Eor  a  time  plants  in  a  dying  state 
push  away  in  healthy  leaf,  giving  high  hopes  of  their 
recovery,  so  far  showing,  I  think,  that  some  obstacle 
is  in  the  way  of  the  insect. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  they  seem  to  flourish 
equally  well  in  dry  and  damp  soils,  as  liquid  manure, 
lime-water,  or  soot- water  did  not  render  their  habitation 
inconvenient  for  them.  There  are  two  things  I  noted 
as  rather  curious.  Why  should  the  disease  show  itself 
immediately  after  potting  ?  and  if  it  is  entirely  due  to 
the  mite,  why,  for  a  season,  do  the  plants,  as  it  were, 
overcome  the  ravages  ? 

If,  by  division,  they  are  made  easier  victims  to  an 
attack — being,  no  doubt,  in  a  less  vigorous  state — then 
healthy  bulbs  would  appear  to  be  proof  against  the 
mite.  In  the  second  place,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  the  presence  of  the  mite  is  only  in  part  sufficient 
cause  for  the  disease,  and  would  prefer,  by  far,  to 
suppose  the  possibility  of  a  deep-seated  and  imper¬ 
ceptible  organic  defect,  acquired,  as  all  life  is,  from 
various  sources ;  but,  perhaps,  the  chief  is  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  However,  more  knowledge,  I 
am  sure,  on  the  subject  would  be  very  gratifying  to 
many  of  your  readers  who  are  troubled  with  the 
obnoxious  pest. — D.  Chisholm,  War  die,  House,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

- - - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


The  Japan  Hop. — Those  in  quest  of  a  rapidly 
growing  plant  for  covering  arbours  or  similar  orna¬ 
mental  rustic  work,  would  do  well  to  give  this  handsome 
hardy  twiner  a  trial.  It  is  by  no  means  over  plentiful 
as  yet  in  this  country,  but  seeds  are  procurable,  which 
soon  develop  to  the  desired  extent,  covering  objects 
against  which  it  is  planted  in  a  few  months.  This 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  specimens  covering  an 
arbour  or  airy  summer  house  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr. 
James  Blundell,  in  the  Man  tell  Road  at  West  Dulwich. 
The  leaves  are  larger,  more  handsomely  divided,  and  of 
a  livelier  green  than  those  of  our  native  Hop.  The 
latter  is  Humulus  lupulus,  and  so  well  known  as  to 
need  no  description.  Humulus  japonicus  is  the  Japan 
Hop,  a  native  of  both  China  and  Japan,  and  quite 
hardy  ;  while  both  are  perennial,  and  only  require 
establishing  in  moderately  good  garden  ground,  where 
they  form  climbers  of  a  very  ornamental  kind,  the 
female  being  the  best  on  account  of  its  large  and  showy 
catkins. 

Dracaena  Lin denii.— This  is  a  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  plant.  The  leaves  are  long,  green, 
traversed  by  creamy  white  lines  ;  its  different  forms  of 
variegation  render  it  most  attractive  and.  ornamental. 
It  is  rarely  met  with  in  private  collections,  which  may 
be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  measure,  by  its  compara¬ 
tively  recent  introduction.  It  was  sent  out  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Bull  in  1881,  and  was  imported  from 
Brazil. — F.  B.  S. 


Veitch’s  Miniature  Sunflower. — There  is 
undoubtedly  a  fashion  in  flowers  ;  the  taste  for  the 
aesthetic  Sunflower  has  made  much  progress  of  late,  and 
this  hot  summer  has  favoured  their  growth.  Suburban 
gardens  glow  with  them  ;  railway  station  borders  and 
signal  boxes  are  embellished  by  them,  and  go  where  we 
will,  they  peep  at  us  from  many  out-of-the-way  corners. 
Either  in  the  perennials  or  annuals  the  singles  are  the 
prettiest,  and  the  very  best  and  most  useful  to  be 
obtained  from  seeds  is  Yeitch’s  Miniature.  Its  flowers 
are  like  those  of  Ilelianthus  rigidus  (Harpalium),  about 
2  ins.  across,  and  produced  above  the  neat  foliage  in 
great  profusion,  constituting  it  a  valuable  plant  which 
will  grow  anywhere,  and  give  plenty  of  flowers  for 
cutting  if  required. — J.  B. 

A  Large  Double  White  Camellia.  — 

“  J.  E.  B.”  in  his  remarks  anent  a  large  double  white 
Camellia,  formerly  in  the  Molineux  Grounds,  'Wolver¬ 
hampton,  surmises  that  the  plant  at  the  Henburys, 
near  Birmingham,  which  is  17  ft.  high,  and  17  ft. 
through,  must  be  the  same  plant.  It  is  not,  that 
at  the  Henburys  having  been  there  for  over 
forty  years.  One  of  the  finest  plants  of  C.  reticulata 
in  the  kingdom-  is  that  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Birmingham,  which  is  growing  in  a  large  tub. — - 
W.  D. 

American  Wonder  Pea. — Your  correspondent 
“  B.  L.,”  at  p.  827  of  your  last  issue,  has  a  good  word 
to  say  about  Beck’s  Dwarf  Gem  Bean.  I  fully  endorse 
all  he  says  in  its  favour,  and  wish  to  recommend  as  a 
companion  Pea  to  it,  the  American  Wonder.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  been  much  prejudiced  against  all 
Peas  that  grew  less  than  3  ft.  high,  but  after  trying 
American  Wonder  this  year,  I  feel  it  due  to  the  dwarf 
Peas  to  make  them  some  apologju  It  came  into  bearing 
three  days  after  William  I.,  and  was  in  use  fully  three 
weeks  after  the  latter  was  over.  They  may  be  sown  in 
drills  2  ft.  apart,  and  the  sticks  need  not  be  more  than 
18  ins.  high.  It  is  a  most  prolific  Pea,  and  the  flavour 
and  colour  all  that  can  be  desired. — G. 

The  Pyramidal  Bouquet  Aster. — Among 
a  very  fine  collection  of  Asters  now  on  view  in  the  trial- 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens 
at  Chiswick,  a  specially  free  and  interesting  variety  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  note.  A  row  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  kind  is  remarkable  for  its  branching  habit  and 
freedom  of  flowering  ;  many  of  the  plants  carry  from 
forty  to  fifty  medium-sized  double  blooms  of  good 
quality.  The  prevailing  colour  is  a  pleasing  rose. 
The  continental  varieties,  both  French  and  German, 
are  well  represented,  and  massed  together,  as  they  are 
here,  produce  such  a  magnificent  display  of  colour — an 
imposing  effect — as  to  well  compensate  anyone  for  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  journey. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

Azolla  caroliniana  Acclimatised.  —  In 
several  places  on  the  water  by  the  roadside  near 
Pinner  the  surface  is  red  with  this  pretty  American 
water-weed  ;  indeed,  so  securely  is  it  established  that 
it  over-rides  the  British  Duck-Weed  (Lemna  minor). 
It  has  doubtless  escaped  from  Mr.  Kingsmill’s  garden, 
and  that  gentleman  says,  that  the  Azolla  has  at  least 
done  him  a  good  turn  in  the  pond  in  his  garden,  for  it 
has  utterly  smothered  and  annihilated  the  Canal 
Choker  (Anaeharis  alsinastrum);  after  that  it  can  be 
guilty  of  anything. 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  at  East- 
cots. — There  is  always  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  sliowjT, 
rare,  and  curious  things  in  Mr.  Kingsmill’s  garden, 
some  of  which  he  has  brought  himself  from  Africa,  the 
highlands  of  North  America,  and  other  parts.  Just 
now  one  of  those  brought  from  Africa  by  him  is  very 
pretty — Convolvulus  althaefolius  with  grey  leaves  and 
pretty  pink  flowers.  Zauschneria  californica  is  a  mass 
of  scarlet  ;  the  varieties  of  Arctotis  are  very  profusely 
flowered  ;  Plumbago  Larpente,  lovely  masses  of  clear 
blue  ;  the  Clematis,  fine  ;  and  many  other  things  are 
pretty  and  interesting.  In  a  frame  without  artificial 
heat  a  noble  Todea  superba  flourishes  summer  and 
winter.  In  the  houses  some  of  Laing’s  fine  Begonias 
are  done  up  to  their  best  culture,  and  that  is  saying 
something ;  they  are  grand  masses  of  colour,  the 
flowers  being  set  on  stems  as  thick  as  a  cedar  pencil. 
There  is  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  straggling  habit 
when  properly  grown  like  that. 

The  G-lutinous  Monkey  Flower. — Many 
uses  are  found  for  the  Cape  Leadwort  (Plumbago 
capensis),  but  if  properly  investigated  and  tried,  the 
value  of  this  shrubby  Californian  species  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  growers  in  search  of 
something  novel  for  bedding-out  purposes.  At  Harvey 
Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  Mr.  Roupell  has  it  planted  in  a 
border  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  other  [plants,  growth 


has  been  so  free,  and  flowers  so  plentiful  as  to  warrant 
a  more  extended  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  bedding 
purposes,  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  with 
Cupheas,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  and  similar 
hard-wooded  subjects.  Should  it  prove  floriferous, 
which  it  is  likely  to  do,  judging  from  the  casual 
specimens  planted  out  at  Harvey  Lodge,  a  useful  lesson 
will  have  been  learnt,  and  something  out  of  the  usual 
run  of  bedding  plants  added  to  the  list  of  subjects 
suitable  for  that  purpose. 

Mealy  Bug'. — When  I  took  charge  of  this  garden 
in  May,  the  stove  plants  were  very  much  infested 
with  bug,  and  among  other  plants  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  destroy  were  two  large  specimens  of  Stephanotis, 
and  several  pots  of  Eucharis.  During  the  very  hot 
weather  these  plants  were  placed  out-of-doors  for  a 
few  days,  and  were  then  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and 
immersed  in  a  large  tub  full  of  solution  of  “Swift  and 
Sure  ”  insecticide  obtained  from  Messrs.  Blackey,  Young 
&  Co. ,  of  Glasgow,  at  the  strength  of  three-quarter 
of  a  fluid  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  a  temperature 
of  80°.  The  plants  and  bulbs  were  left  in  the  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  when  dry  were  re-potted.  The 
house  was  thoroughly  cleansed,  all  glass  and  wood 
painted  with  paraffin,  and  all  brickwork  washed  over 
■with  hot  lime.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  there  is  no 
sign  of  bug  now,  and  the  plants  and  bulbs  thus  treated 
are  growing  away  most  vigorously. — G. 

Tropseolum  speciosum.  —  This  beautiful 
climbing  plant  is  seen  to  great  advantage  planted, 
amongst  Ivy  around  a  raised  bed  here  ;  and  though 
the  season  has  been  a  remarkably  dry  one,  and  its 
growth  in  consequence  has  not  been  so  vigorous  as  in 
former  years,  yet  I  cannot  resist  alluding  to  its  merits 
through  your  pages,  that  others  may  be  induced  to  try 
this  Tropieolum  in  a  similar  way.  Its  growth  and 
bright  flowers  resting  on  the  top  of  the  Ivy  render  it  a 
conspicuous  object.  From  what  I  can  observe  it  has 
been  planted  in  this  position  for  several  years ;  it 
requires  but  very  little  attention,  except  to  keep  it 
from  trailing  over  the  bed.  Such  a  glowing  account 
was  given  respecting  this  plant  in  The  Gardening 
World,  Yol.  II.,  p.  88,  that  I  feel  anxious  to  endorse 
all  that  was  said  in  its  favour,  and  to  add  one  other 
way  of  utilising  this  very  elegant  climber. — J.  S.  T., 
Montgomeryshire. 

Pansy  Countess  of  Kintore,  &c.— There 
are  many  northern  growers  who  can  strongly  endorse 
what  Mr.  Downie  has  written  in  favour  of  that  lively- 
looking  and  most  useful  Pansy,  Countess  of  Kintore. 
We  have  it  planted  on  good  ground  and  on  poor  soil, 
in  good  positions  and  in  untoward  aspects,  and  all  are 
doing  alike — having  been  in  flower  from  the  beginning 
of  the  season  and  going  on  as  favourably  as  ever. 
There  is  another  kind  partaking  of  the  Yiola  form, 
recommended  to  us  some  years  ago,  which  is  most 
useful  as  a  free-blooming  kind,  named  Robin  Hood.  It 
is  among  the  first  to  show  flower,  and  is  compact  and 
massive,  most  suitable  for  bedding  purposes ;  the 
colour  is  a  purplish  mauve,  neither  drought  nor  wet 
impairs  its  blooming  proclivities,  and  it  is  as  showy 
in  October  as  in  May.  This  has  been  a  most  trying 
season  for  all  the  Pansy  tribe,  but  where  the  ground 
has  been  well  manured  and  deeply  cultivated,  all  are 
doing  well. — Northern. 

Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata. — This  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  Alocasia, 
and  as  it  makes  a  fine  and  effective  plant  for  decorative 
purposes,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  to  grow  among  other 
stove  subjects.  The  leaves  are  green,  blotched  and 
marbled  white,  and  the  stems  broadly  streaked  with 
white.  It  thrives  well  in  soil  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  peat,  while  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal 
tend  to  keep  the  compost  sweet,  thereby  benefiting 
the  plant.  As  it  requires  plenty  of  water  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  the  drainage  must  of  necessity  be  perfect. 
It  can  be  increased  by  division  of  the  stems,  or  by 
raising  them  from  seed.  A  native  of  Ceylon. — F.  R.  S. 

Toinatos. — It  may  not  generally  be  known  that 
three  distinct  competitions,  each  for  a  single  dish  of 
specially  named  Tomatos,  will  take  place  at  South 
Kensington  on  September  13th  next.  No  doubt  a 
considerable  show  of  the  scarlet  fruits  will  result,  and 
if  the  donors  of  the  respective  prizes  are  satisfied  that 
the  samples  staged  are  exactly  the  sorts  invited  and 
none  others,  there  will  be  no  room  for  complaint.  In 
the  meantime,  some  of  us  will  look  with  interest  for 
the  diverse  features  which  shall  enable  the  one  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  other.  But  whilst  the  samples 
staged,  let  them  be  what  sorts  they  may,  will  certainly 
be  mostly,  very  fine,  and  handsome,  no  test  will  be 
afforded  by  the  respective  value  of  each  in  the  matter  of 
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flavour.  Tomatos,  let  their  looks  be  what  they  may, 
are  in  flavour  so  much  alike  as  a  rule,  that  judges  are 
content  to  take  their  qualities  upon  trust,  and,  yet,  as 
you  recently  suggested,  with  the  Tomato  rapidly 
growing  into  an  edible  fruit  in  its  raw  state,  some 
special  stress  should  he  laid  upon  flavour.  1  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  occasion  above  referred  to  would  be 
an  exceedingly  appropriate  one  to  invite  the  Fruit 
Committee  to  undertake  a  censorship  of  flavour,  and 
that  any  anxious  to  have  their  specialities  so  .tested, 
should  send  a  dish  of,  say  four  fruits,  medium-sized 
and  well  ripened,  for  the  committee  to  taste.  If  by 
such  a  plan  we  can  find  but  one  kind  specially  favoured 
with  flavour  what  a  gain  it  will  he  ! — A.  D. 

An  Early  Pear. — One  of  the  few,  but  little 
known,  Pears  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the 
National  Pear  Conference  for  a  more  extended  culti¬ 
vation,  was  Beurre  Giffard.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new 
variety,  but  its  merits  as  an  early  dessert  Pear  deserve 
some  notice  at  the  hands  of  English  growers,  especially 
in  private  establishments.  Being  rather  a  slender 
grower,  and  succeeding  best  on  the  Quince,  it  would 
hardly  he  suited  to  the  requirements  of  market- 
gardeners,  although  its  earliness  would  be  a  great 
recommendation,  thereby  enabling  the  home-grower  to 
command  an  earlier  market  than  he  can  with  the  older 
and  better-known  sorts.  It  might  also  he  utilised  for 
the  production  of  new  varieties,  having  the  early- 
ripening  qualities  peculiar  to  it  ;  while  the  aim  should 
be  to  select  seedlings  of  more  vigorous  habit,  and 
possessing  the  requisite  free-hearing  propensities.  The 
fruit  is  somewhat  below  the  medium  size,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  small.  In  shape  it  is  regularly 
pyriform  ;  while  the  colour  is  greenish  yellow  marked 
with  russet  spots,  and  frequently  assumes  a  beautiful 
red  on  the  exposed  side.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  white, 
rich  and  sugary,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  esteemed 
if  better  known.  It  ripened  this  year  at  Devouhurst, 
Chiswick,  in  the  second  week  of  August. 

Chimney  Bell-flower. — Although  a  very  old- 
fashioned  garden  plant,  we  frequently  lose  sight  of 
Campamrla  pyramidalis  and  forget  the  useful  purposes 
to  which  it  might  be  put.  Its  duration  is  biennial,  and 
to  secure  the  best  results  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in 
the  summer,  to  allow  the  plants  time  to  attain  a  large 
flowering  size  by  the  next.  After  being  raised,  the 
seedlings  may  be  planted  in  their  flowering  quarters, 
or,  if  desired  for  indoor  work,  great  satisfaction  is 
derived  by  growing  them  in  pots  and  shifting  on  as 
they  require  it.  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the 
old  custom  of  standing  the  flowering  plants  in  the  fire¬ 
place  in  summer.  Mr.  M.  McLean,  Vintner’s  Park, 
Maidstone,  grows  it  in  the  borders,  where  the  plants 
form  fine  pyramidal  masses  of  flowers.  There  are  pale 
and  dark  blue,  and  white  forms  of  this  species,  all 
excellent  in  themselves. 

The  Early  Admirable  Peach. — “When  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  recently  to  those  pretty  and  neatly  kept 
gardens,  The  Highlands,  Mereworth,  I  observed  this 
Peach  in  grand  condition.  A  tree  of  it,  with  three 
others,  including  that  grand  old  variety  Noblesse, 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  house,  and 
although  planted  in  a  comparatively  narrow  border — 
only  3  ft.  wide,  they  having  occupied  that  position  for 
many  years — they  were  carrying  magnificent  crops  of 
medium-sized,  nicely  coloured  fruit,  the  flavour  being, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  all  that  could  possibly  be 
desired.  The  old  Noblesse,  as  is  evidenced  here,  when 
under  good  skilled  management,  seldom  fails  to  carry 
a  capital  crop  of  delicious  fruit,  the  trees  being  in  a 
perfect  state  of  growth.  Mi-.  Shenwell,  the  present 
gardener,  speaks  highly  of  the  former  as  an  early 
variety,  and  believes  it  to  be  one  of  the  best.  Guano 
is  the  principal  manure  used,  and  heavy  drenchings  of 
water  are  given  at  the  roots  every  fortnight  during 
their  growing  season. — R.  II.  M. 

Primula  obeonica. — This  is  a  new,  interesting, 
and  evergreen  species  that  is  destined  to  become  par 
excellence  the  amateur’s  flower.  Its  blooming  charac¬ 
teristics  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit ;  indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  out  of  flower,  and  its  beautiful  blossoms 
are  produced  in  graceful  umbels,  their  colour  being  of 
the  palest  lilac.  The  specific  name  of  the  plant  has 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  are  broadly 
ovate-oblong  or  obconical,  slightly  denticulated  along 
their  margins,  and  scented.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  division  of  the  root-stock  or  by  seed.  As 
an  illustration  of  its  floriferousness,  I  may  add  that  in 
a  pan  of  seedlings  raised  this  season  many  of  the  little 
plants  are  already  producing  miniature  blossoms  of 
great  beauty.  The  several  parts  of  an  old  plant  split 
up  last  July  are  all  doing  well,  and  have  not  only  re¬ 


established  themselves,  but  are  throwing  up  flower- 
stems  freely.  This  is  a  recent  introduction  from 
China,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture  in 
frames  or  cool  greenhouses. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IF. 

Campanula  lactiflora  ccerulea. — Most  or 
all  of  the  species  of  Bellflower  seem  to  enjoy  tropical 
heat  and  drought  when  many  things  around  them  are 
languishing  for  want  of  moisture.  This  is,  doubtless, 
due  to  their  physiological  constitution,  and  the  stores 
of  nutriment  held  as  reserve  in  the  milky  juices  of  their 
stems  and  leaves.  Instead  of  diminished  vigour  during 
the  drought  presumably  now  ended,  this  stately  and 
handsome  species  seems  to  have  acquired  a  greater 
vegetative  vigour  than  usual,  judging  from  the  un¬ 
wonted  height  the  stems  attained.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
was  this  more  evident  than  at  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley,  where  the  stems  measured  the  height  of 
a  tall  man,  and  flowered  in  proportion.  The  typical 
form  having  milk-white  flowers,  more  or  less  suffused 
with  blue,  is,  indeed,  a  fine  thing,  but  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view  it  is  inferior  to  the  variety  above  named, 
which  has  deep  blue  flowers.  The  flowering  period 
extends  over  several  months,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
very  showy  plant  for  border  decoration.  C.  celtidifolia 
is  synonymous  with  this  species. 

Nicotiana  affinis.  — There  is  a  fine  form  of  this 
species  at  Hurstside,  Hampton  Court,  planted  among 
a  number  of  others  in  the  open  ground,  that  from  its 
superiority  would,  doubtless,  by  selection,  result  in  a 
decided  improvement  of  a  plant  already  a  great  favourite 
in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  owing 
to  a  greater  development  of  the  lamina,  they  appear  of 
a  purer  white.  At  no  time  is  this  more  conspicuous 
than  shortly  after  sunset,  when  the  flowers  expand 
according  to  their  wont  in  the  evening.  After  this 
time  their  delicious  and  well-known  fragrance  becomes 
more  pronounced,  which,  together  with  the  -white 
colour,  serves  to  direct  their  winged  and  night-flying 
visitors. 

The  Spiny  Sea-Lavender.  —  One  of  the 
neatest  and  most  compact  of  alpine  plants  is  that 
known  botanically  as  Acantholimon  glumaeeum,  and 
having  as  a  synonym  Statice  Ararati.  The  densely- 
arrayed  awl-shaped  leaves  are  hardened  at  the  tips  to  a 
spiny  consistency,  hence  the  name  of  “spiny,”  as  applied 
to  this  near  relative  of  the  Statices.  It  is  a  native  of 
Armenia,  but  so  perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate  that  it 
is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  when  once  thoroughly 
established.  The  truth  of  this  becomes  apparent  when 
one  sees  the  fine  specimen  planted  on  the  margin  of  a 
large  bed,  otherwise  occupied  with  herbaceous  plants 
and  bulbs,  at  Hurstside,  Hampton  Court.  The  flowers 
are  now  past  their  best,  but  there  is  still  abundant 
evidence  to  show  what  they  had  been  ;  and  the  showi¬ 
ness  of  the  rose-coloured  spicate  flowers  rising  just  above 
the  foliage,  characterises  this  as  a  very  valuable  rock- 
plant.  Owing  to  the  slowness  of  growth,  the  specimen 
under  notice  must  have  seen  a  good  many  summers. 

The  Large-flowered  Magnolia. — It  is  now 
150  years  since  this  magnificent  tree  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  Britain  ;  yet  nowhere  in  this  country  has  it 
attained  the  height  it  does  in  its  native  home  — namely, 
70  ft.  to  80  ft.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that 
this  tree  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  our  winters  ;  but  our  opinion  is  that  storms 
of  wind  and  snow,  such  as  we  had  last  Christmas,  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  frost.  The  occurrence  of 
wind  when  the  leaves  are  frozen,  and,  consequently, 
brittle,  denudes  the  trees  of  their  foliage  by  simple 
violence.  The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this  is 
that  Magnolias — and  especially  this  species,  which  is 
evergreen — should  be  planted  where  they  can  be 
sheltered,  but  by  no  means  overshadowed  by  sur¬ 
rounding  trees.  When  thus  treated,  but  fully  exposed 
to  sunlight,  the  leaves  develop  the  rusty  brown  colour 
on  their  underside  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  this  adds 
considerably  to  the  beauty  and  handsome  appearance 
of  the  tree.  Against  walls,  where  we  frequently  see  it, 
the  proportions  of  the  leaves  are  almost  two-fold  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  the  open  in  many  cases  ;  but  they 
lose  much  of  their  charm  by  the  under-side  of  the 
foliage  being  hidden,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hairs  do 
not  develop  their  natural  tint,  -which  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  Chrysophyllum  imperiale,  but  are  almost 
colourless  or  pale  green.  Flowering  is  continuous  on 
healthy  trees  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  last  blooms  have  to  contend  with  the 
rain  or  frost  of  autumn  and  early  winter.  On  walls 
flowering  is  by  no  means  so  profuse,  although  the 
individual  blooms  may  be  larger.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  deliciously  scented,  and  those  who  have  seen 
them  cannot  but  admire  them. 


The  Window  Bell-flower. — It  is  a  small 
matter  for  surprise  that  Campanula  isophylla  should 
have  acquired  this  name,  seeing  how  generally  it  is 
distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
More  than  this,  it  seems  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
cottager’s  window,  where  we  generally  find  it.  The 
specific  name  is  given  on  account  of  the  leaves  along 
the  stem  being  of  equal  size,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  often 
called  C.  fioribunda,  and  appropriately  so,  considering 
the  profusion  of  bloom  furnished  during  a  great  part 
of  the  summer  on  stems  that  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  3  ft.  under  favourable  conditions.  Both  the  blue 
typical  form  and  its  wdiite  variety  are  very  ornamental 
plants,  suitable  alike  for  the  border,  rockery,  window, 
or  conservatory.  We  noticed  the  white  form  the  other 
day  at  Fair  Lawn  House,  Acton,  where  it  was  very  gay 
in  a  cool  airy  house. 

Siebold’s  Stonecrop.  —  The  old  -  fashioned 
custom  of  growing  Sedum  Sieboldi  as  a  window-plant 
was  brought  to  recollection  on  seeing  some  large 
specimens  in  pans,  hung  up  near  the  light  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.  The 
slender  stems  droop  gracefully  on  all  sides,  amply 
clothed  with  their  handsome  glaucous  foliage.  The 
individual  leaves  are  roundish  with  a  wedge-shaped 
base,  shallowly  notched  and  red  at  the  margin.  These 
characters,  together  with  their  colour  and  the  handsome 
terminal  cymes  of  pink  flowers,  render  the  plant  very 
attractive,  and  its  adaptability  for  cultivation  in  pots, 
whether  for  the  window  or  conservatory,  all  combine  to 
make  the  plant  popular.  Now  and  again  it  gets 
neglected  ;  but  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  will  ever  and 
anon  bring  it  to  the  front.  Some  of  the  Sudbury 
House  specimens  were  showing  the  characteristic  varie¬ 
gation  of  a  variety  named  S.  S.  medio-variegatus,  with 
a  creamy  yellow  blotch  on  the  centre  of  each  leaf. 

- —->-3^* - 

ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar.  —  Even 
the  cool  house  now  is  better  for  a  little  artificial  heat 
just  to  keep  the  air  stirring,  and  as  a  guard  against 
sudden  falls  of  the  temperature  ;  but  in  all  the  houses 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  heating  apparatus 
in  check,  so  that  nothing  like  fire-heat  is  felt  in  them. 
Nothing  enables  the  plants  to  better  pass  over  our  long 
winter  than  keeping  artificial  heat  off  them  to  the 
utmost  reasonable  extent  until  hard  frosts  enforce  a 
stronger  working  of  the  apparatus,  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  even  then  careful  ventilation  will 
prevent  ill  effects.  Of  all  forms  of  excessive  heat  a  too 
high  night  temperature  is  the  most  destructive,  and  of 
all  seasons  the  autumn  is  the  most  likely  for  such  to 
take  place,  as  the  fires  are  frequently  started  late. 
This  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  the 
proper  prescribed  night  temperature  observed  as  near  as 
possible,  for  of  all  miserable  and  irreclaimable  plants 
those  grown  too  hot  and  close  at  night  are  the  worst. 
Still,  a  little  chink  of  bottom-air  should  be  left  on  all 
the  houses  at  night. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  Month  of  September 
should  be  : — East  Indian  or  warm  house,  75°  to  80° 
by  day,  70°  at  night  ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  65°  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  60°  to  65°  by  day,  55°  at  night.  Degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  higher  day  temperature  will,  of 
course,  sometimes  be  exceeded  on  bright  days  by  sun- 
heat.  — James  O'Brien. 

Disa  grandiflora  in  the  Open  Garden. — 

One  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Disa  we  have  ever 
seen  is  now  flowering  in  the  interesting  garden  of 
A.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  at  Eastcote,  Pinner,  and  we  are 
informed  that  it  has  been  even  finer  in  former  years. 
The  plant  has  eight  stout,  dwarf,  self-supporting 
spikes,  each  having  several  grand  flowers  of  the  most 
glowing  crimson-tinted  scarlet.  Mr.  Kingsmill  grows 
it  in  a  large  lialf-pot  or  pan,  and  the  plant  is  only  just 
protected  from  frost  in  winter.  At  the  beginning  of 
June  it  is  removed  to  a  sheltered  place  in  the  open 
ground,  where  its  pot  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of  2  ins.  or 
3  ins.  in  water  contained  in  a  tub  kept  for  the  purpose. 
Thus  grown,  it  is  a  grand  and  easily-managed  plant ; 
and  that  the  flowers  so  produced  are  better  than  those 
got  under  glass,  Mr.  Kingsmill  has  proved  by  keeping 
a  plant  divided  from  the  same  original  specimen 
indoors ;  its  flowers  came  much  poorer  than  those 
outside.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  Mr,  Kingsmill’s 
summer  outdoor  culture,  or  some  modification  of  it,  the 
fine  blue  and  other  Disas,  which  now  puzzle  most 
growers  to  bloom,  would  become  fine  plants,  and 
produce  flowers  freely. 
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Notes  on  Cattleyas. — The  present  summer  has 
been  most  favourable  for  growing  Orchids  generally  ; 
for  many  weeks  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
we  have  managed  entirely  without  fire-heat  day  or 
night,  closing  the  houses  in  good  time  to  utilise  the 
sun-heat.  Even  at  the  present  time  of  the  year,  when 
the  nights  are  chill}',  only  a  small  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
evening  sufficient  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
houses  falling  too  low  before  morning — say  not  lower 
than  55°  or  60°  during  the  night.  The  result  of  this 
treatment  is,  that  Cattleyas  especially  have  made 
luxuriant  healthy  growths,  with  well-sheathed  pseudo¬ 
bulbs.  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  like  plenty  of  warmth, 
light  and  air,  and  they  get  it,  being  exposed  to  almost 
full  sunlight ;  but  they  can  do  with  a  much  low'er 
temperature  at  night  than  is  usually  given,  and  are 
benefited  thereby. 

During  the  last  winter  these  plants  have  been  kept 
at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  almost  entirely  dry  for 
long  periods,  receiving  just  sufficient  water  to  prevent 
shrivelling  of  the  bulbs.  Instead  of  excessive  fire-heat, 
which  is  most  pernicious  to  Orchids  in  the  resting 
season,  covering  up  at  nights  and  in  severe  weather  has 
been  resorted  to.  The  result  of  this  perfect  resting  has 
been  free  blooming,  with  flowers  of  large  size  and  deep 
colour  ;  the  highly  coloured  flowers  of  Cattleya  Mossiae 
being  exceptional.  Cattleya  Schilleriana,  which  had 
not  previously  made  a  flowering  growth,  when  it  started 
this  summer  made  a  bulb  three  times  the  size  of  the 
imported  bulbs.  Some  of  the  bulbs  also  of  Oncidium 
Eogersi  are  simply  enormous,  being  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  the  imported  bulbs.  This  cool  system  seems 
to  be  the  correct  treatment  to  pursue.  Even  Cypri- 
pediums,  which  were  wintered  in  the  same  house  with 
Cattleyas,  and  have  often  been  below  40°  in  severe 
weather,  seem  to  do  well,  having  bloomed  most  pro¬ 
fusely  during  the  summer  ;  but  of  course  they  have 
been  kept  a  little  more  moist  than  the  Cattleyas.— 
J.  If.  Tacy  Peck,  Blaby. 

The  Autumn  Spiranth  (Spiranthes 
autumnalis). — This  sweet  little  native  Orchid  is 
just  now  enlivening,  with  its  delicate  white  flowers, 
many  an  English  hillside.  True  it  is  the  flowers  are 
small  and  rather  inconspicuous,  but  then  they  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  and  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  more  than  one  of  our  great  naturalists.  As  a  garden 
plant  the  Autumn  Spiranth  must  not  be  neglected, 
for  if  planted  in  chalky  loam  on  the  rockwork  it 
flowers  freely  enough,  and  soon  forms  a  nice  little  tuft 
of  bright  green  foliage.  It  is  in  reality  an  evergreen 
species,  for  before  the  flower  stem  and  leaves  have  died 
down,  those  of  the  following  season,  the  leaves  at 
least,  appear  above  ground,  and  remain  green  through¬ 
out  the  winter.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  a 
peculiarly  twisted  or  spiral  spike,  and  remain  in  good 
condition  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This 
Orchid  is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of  the  Lady’s 
Tresses,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  seed  vessels  to  the  plaits  of  a  lady’s  hair. 
— A.  D.  Webster. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Reading  Horticultural.  —August  25th.— The 
autumn  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place,  as  usual, 
in  the  Abbey  Kuins,  and  though  a  little  weak  in  the 
matter  of  plants,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  old 
exhibitors,  it  was  yet  good  in  cut  flowers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  very 
fine  plants  are  required  to  well  furnish  the  large  turved 
space  within  the  Abbey  Euins,  and  when  these  are  not 
forthcoming,  the  smaller  kinds  appear  to  be  dwarfed 
out  of  all  proportion.  A  great  many  of  the  vegetables 
had  to  be  placed  in  a  supplementary  tent. 

The  best  collection  of  nine  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  came  from  Mr.  H.  James,  nurseryman,  Norwood  ; 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey,  being  second  ; 
but  both  lots  contained  specimens  past  their  best. 
The  finest  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plant  was 
Lantana  Le  Grand,  from  Mr.  Parham,  gardener  to 
H.  J.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Eeading  ;  Mr.  Howe,  gardener  to 
Sir  E.  Sutton,  Benham  Park,  Newbury,  being  second 
with  Allamanda  Hendersoni.  Mr.  Parham  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
The  finest  new  plant  was  Croton  Mortii,  from  Mr. 
Mould.  The  best  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
was  set  up  by  Mr.  James  ;  Mr.  Parham  being  second. 
Achimenes  were  fairly  well  shown  by  Mr.  Hatch,  gar¬ 
dener  to  S.  B.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Eeading.  Some  excellent 
Fuchsias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bright  (a  pupil  of  Mr. 
J.  Lye),  gardener  to  P.  Karslake,  Esq.,  Whiteknights, 


Eeading.  Balsams  were  shown  by  Mr.  Balchin,  gar¬ 
dener  to  B.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Eeading;  and  some  excellent 
Cockscombs  came  from  Mr.  Lockie,  The  Gardens, 
Oakley  Court,  "Windsor.  Mr.  Hatch  had  six  capital 
pots  of  Lilies  of  the  speciosum  type,  Mr.  Mould  being 
second.  Mr.  Parham  had  the  best  six  bedding  Pelar¬ 
goniums  ;  and  Mr.  Ashby,  gardener  to  W.  Fanning, 
Esq.,  "Whitchurch,  the  best  six  variegated  varieties. 
Begonias  in  pots  were  an  excellent  feature,  Mr. 
Goodman,  gardener  to  C.  Hammersley,  Esq.,  Bourne 
End,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  Dockerill,  gardener  to  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  Eeading,  second.  Mr.  James  had  the 
best  six  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Howe  being  second.  In 
the  amateurs’  division,  Mr.  Dockerell  had  the  best  four. 
Ferns  were  a  fine  feature,  Mr.  Parham,  who  had  the 
best  six,  staging  a  very  fine  lot.  Mr.  Armitage,  gar¬ 
dener  to  N.  Clark,  Esq.,  Eeading,  was  a  good  second. 
Messrs.  "Waite  &  Lockie  had  the  best  table  plants  ;  and 
Mr.  Dockerell  staged  the  finest  six  Lycopodiums. 
Coleus  were  excellently  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Midwinter, 
Greenham,  and  Mr.  Parham.  The  latter  had  the  best 
three  Palms,  staging  fine  examples  of  Latania  borbonica, 
Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Phoenix  dactylifera  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould. 

Cttt  Flowers. — Dahlias  were  an  excellent  feature, 
Mr.  John  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame,  being  first 
with  eighteen  varieties  of  good  quality,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Crawley,  second.  Mr. 
Walker  had  the  twelve  best  fancy  Dahlias,  staging 
very  fine  blooms.  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  the  only 
exhibitors  of  twelve  bunches  of  single  Dahlias,  showing 
large  and  striking  bunches.  Mr.  Hatch  had  the  best 
twelve  French  Asters,  Mr.  C.  Midwinter  being  second. 
The  latter  exhibitor  took  first  prize  for  twelve  German 
Asters,  Mr.  Lye,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Kingsmill,  Esq., 
Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury,  coming  in  second.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Johnson  and  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  both  of  Newbury, 
were  severally  first  and  second  with  twelve  spikes  of 
Gladioli.  Double  Zinnias  were  very  fine  from  Mr. 
J.  Walker  and  Mr.  C.  Midwinter,  an  extra  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  Tranter,  nurseryman,  Henley-on- 
Thames.  Mr.  G.  Phippin,  nurseryman,  Eeading,  had 
the  best  eighteen  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  staging  a  very 
fine  lot,  mainly  of  hardy  subjects,  Mr.  Howe  taking 
second.  Mr.  Such,  nurseryman,  Maidenhead,  secured 
first  honours  for  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers.  Mr.  Walker  had  the  finest  bloom  of  any 
variety  of  Eose,  staging  a  good  flower  of  Marechal  Niel, 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  being  second  with 
Alfred  Colomb.  The  latter  exhibitors  had  the  best 
eighteen  cut  Eoses,  setting  up  a  very  good  lot  of 
flowers.  In  the  amateurs’  division  Mr.  Turton  had  the 
finest  twelve  Eoses,  and  Mr.  Durman,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Workman,  Esq.,  Eeading,  the  best  six  bunches 
of  hardy  flowers,  Mr.  Booker  being  second. 

Table  Decorations  were,  as  usual,  a  very  attractive 
feature.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Johnston,  Newbury,  was  first  with 
three  pieces — a  little  too  heavy,  though  nicely  arranged  ; 
Miss  M.  Phillips,  Eeading,  being  second.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Erleigh  Eoad,  Eeading,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  three 
pieces  made  up  of  wild  flowers— a  highly  praiseworthy 
lot.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son  had  the  best  bridal 
bouquet  ;  Mr.  G.  Phippen  being  second  ;  and  the  same 
exhibitors  were  severally  first  and  second  with  three 
button-hole  bouquets. 

Fruit. — There  was  an  excellent  display  of  fruit,  and 
the  space  allotted  for  it  proved  inadequate,  and  it 
overflowed  into  other  parts  of  the  exhibition.  The 
best  eight  dishes  came  from  Mr.  J.  Ashby,  gardener  to 
W.  Fanning,  Esq.,  Whitchurch,  who  had  good  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Melons,  Figs  and  Pears,  a  very  good  lot, 
and  quite  worthy  of  this  old  exhibitor  at  the 
Eeading  shows  ;  second,  Mr.  Goodman,  gardener  to 
C.  Hammersley,  Esq.,  Bourne  End,  Great  Marlow  ; 
third,  Mr.  Wells,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bavenhill,  Wink- 
field.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes  there  was  a  keen 
competition  also,  the  best  collection  coming  from  Mr. 
Jennings,  The  Gardens,  Forest  Lodge,  Farnborough, 
who  had  excellent  Muscat  of  Alexandra  and  Alicante 
Grapes,  Peaches,  fine  Beurre  Gifford  Pears,  Nectarines 
and  Melon  ;  second,  Mr.  Cakebread,  gardener  to  Sir 
P.  Eose,  Bart.,  Eaynors,  Penn,  Bucks ;  third,  Mr. 
Turton,  gardener  to  J.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Maiden 
Erleigh,  Eeading.  Mr.  Cakebread  had  the  best  three 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  staging  medium 
sized,  well-coloured  bunches  ;  the  same  exhibitor  also 
had  the  best  three  bunches  of  any  other  black,  having 
well  finished  Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  Sinclair,  gardener 
to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  East  Hamstead,  Bucks, 
had  the  best  three  bunches  of  White  Muscats,  not 
large,  but  the  berries  fine  and  beautifully  finished. 


The  best  three  bunches  of  any  other  white,  were 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  from  Mr.  N.  Kneller,  gardener  to 
W.  S.  Portal,  Esq.,  Malshanger  Park,  Basingstoke. 
Peaches  were  numerous  and  fine,  the  best  dish  was 
Princess  of  Wales,  from  Mr.  Waite.  Mr.  Goodman 
had  the  best  Nectarines,  staging  very  fine  fruits  of 
Humboldt.  Apricots  were  very  fine,  Moorpark  being 
seen  in  grand  form  ;  Mr.  Turton  had  the  best  dish. 
Plums  were  good,  though  not  quite  so  numerous  as 
usual  ;  Mr.  Goodman  had  the  best  three  dishes.  Mr. 
Hinton,  gardener  to  J.  Leslie,  Esq. ,  Eeading,  had  the 
best  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  and  Mr.  Turton  had 
the  best  six  dishes  of  culinary  varieties. 

Vegetables  were  very  fine  and  numerous.  Mr. 
Lockie  had  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  showing 
Verdant  Green  in  fine  form.  Mr.  Howe  had  the  best 
half-peck  of  Peas,  which  was  a  good  lot  for  the  season. 
Mr.  Kneller  had  the  best  twelve  Onions,  showing  fine 
Eousham  Park.  Mr.  Jennings  had  the  best  twelve 
Tomatos,  showing  a  fine  dish  of  Sutton’s  Perfection. 
Mr.  Howe  had  the  best  three  Cauliflowers.  Mr.  Booker, 
gardener  to  C.  Littledale,  Esq.,  Twyford,  had  the  best 
three  Marrows  ;  and  Mr.  Beckett,  of  Penn,  had  the 
best  dish  of  Mushrooms. 

Special  Prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Eeading,  as  follows  : — Nine  dishes  of  Potatos  : 
first,  Mr.  Allen,  with  Lady  Truseott,  Sutton’s  Seedling, 
Eeading  Eussett,  Forty-four,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Eeading  Euby,  Thirty-six,  Prizetaker  and  Early  Eegent, 
which  was  a  very  fine  lot  ;  second,  Mr.  Pope,  gardener 
to  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere ;  third,  Mr.  Ilott, 
gardener  to  Major  Allfrey,  Wakefield  Park.  Also  for 
five  sorts  of  Potatos :  Mr.  Ilott  was  first  with  fine 
samples  of  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Abundance,  Twenty-one, 
Thirty-six  and  Forty-four  ;  second,  Mr.  Allen  ;  third, 
Mr.  E.  Lye.  Mr.  Pope  had  the  best  brace  of  Melons, 
showing  Imperial  Green  Flesh  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  ; 
second,  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  C. 
Hoare,  Esq.,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  had  the 
best  six  dishes  of  vegetables,  showing  a  very  fine  lot ; 
Mr.  Pope  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Waite,  gardener  to 
The  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Esher,  was  third.  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  seedsmen,  Stourbridge,  offered  special 
prizes  for  six  dishes  of  vegetables  :  Mr.  Bowerman  was 
first,  Mr.  Lye  second,  and  Mr.  Lockie  third.  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  seed  merchants,  Holborn,  offered  prizes 
for  the  same  number  :  Mr.  Beckett,  Penn,  was  first, 
Mr.  Waite  second,  and  Mr.  Lye  third.  Mr.  C.  Fidler, 
seedsman,  Eeading,  offered  special  prizes,  as  follows : — 
Best  dish  of  Eeading  Conqueror  Pea  :  first,  Mr.  Waite. 
Melon,  Fidler’s  Defiance  :  first,  Mr.  Wells  ;  second,  Mr. 
Goodman.  Best  dish  of  Fidler’s  Clipper  Potato  :  first, 
Mr.  Beckett,  Penn  ;  second,  Mr.  Pope ;  third,  Mr. 
Allen.  Also  a  collection  of  vegetables,  six  varieties  : 
first,  Mr.  Lye  ;  second,  Mr.  Waite  ;  third,  Mr.  Elliott. 

A  champion  prize  of  three  guineas  for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  fruit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ashby’s  collection 
of  eight  dishes,  in  class  44. 

Worcester  City  and  County  Horticul¬ 
tural.— This  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  this 
year  in  the  grounds  of  the  Mayor  of  Worcester,  at  Eose 
Hill,  London  Eoad  ;  the  position  in  every  way  being 
admirably  adapted.  Considering  the  extreme  heat 
and  drought  which  has  prevailed,  the  exhibits  of 
vegetables  were  highly  creditable,  particularly  in  the 
cottagers’  classes.  Four  large  tents  were  well  filled, 
although  in  some  classes  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
entries,  as  compared  with  the  previous  years.  The 
largest  tent  was  devoted  to  plants,  fruit,  and  cut  flowers. 
For  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  there  were 
three  entries,  and  the  first  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr. 
Gwynne,  gardener  to  T.  Eowley  Hill,  Esq.,  and  were 
a  very  creditable  lot,  but  a  trifle  too  heavy  as  regards 
the  foliage  plants  used  ;  the  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  nurseryman,  of  Worcester,  and 
the  third  to  E.  H.  Hill,  Esq.  The  last  group 
contained  some  very  fine-flowered  Tuberous  Begonias, 
but  was  weak  in  foliage  .plants.  A  very  telling  group 
of  plants  was  arranged  in  front  of  one  of  the  entrances 
to  this  tent,  by  Messrs.  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  consisting  of 
small-sized  shrubs  and  foliage  plants,  interspersed  with 
a  fine  lot  of  Lilium  auratum.  A  nice  group  was  also 
staged  by  Messrs.  Eowe  &  Co. ,  at  the  opposite  entrance. 
The  whole  of  this  side  of  the  tent  looked  extremely 
pretty,  the  plants  being  staged  on  the  turf.  On  the 
opposite  side  were  staged  the  different  classes  for  plants 
and  Ferns,  but  competition  in  several  instances  was 
very  limited.  The  first  prize  for  six  exotic  Ferns  was 
taken  by  F.  Eowley  Hill,  Esq.,  and  were  a  fair-sized, 
well-grown  set,  while  for  ornamental  foliage  plants 
the  first  prize  was  secured  by  W.  Holland,  senr., 
Esq.  ;  second,  T.  E.  Hill,  Esq.  In  the  class 
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for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  T.  R. 
Hill,  Esq.,  was  again  first,  Mrs.  Allen  being  second  ; 
but  neither  exhibit  was  at  all  good.  For  plants 
suitable  for  table  decoration,  the  first  prize  was 
well  won  by  Mr.  Cowan,  gardener  to  H.  Walker,  Esq., 
Perdiswell,  with  a  very  pretty  lot.  Tuberous  Begonias 
were  well  represented,  the  first  prize  going  to  G.  Hill, 
Esq,  ;  Sir  P.  Lumsden,  H.  Walter,  and  Marchioness  of 
Bute  were  amongst  the  best.  For  cut  blooms  of  Roses, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  was  first  with  twenty-four  and  twelve, 
his  flowers  being  very  fresh  and  clean  ;  while  in  the 
class  for  show  Dahlias,  those  staged  by  Messrs.  Heath  & 
Son,  of  Cheltenham,  were  first-rate  in  every  respect. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  single  Dahlias,  Asters,  and 
Zinnias  ;  but  for  vases  the  exhibits  were  very  poor. 
The  first  prize  for  Gladioli  in  each  class  was  well  won 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  White. 

In  the  fruit  classes  there  was  keen  competition,  and, 
taken  all  round,  the  exhibits  were  very  good.  In  the 
Black  Hamburgh  class  there  were  nine  competitors,  the 
first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Coventry.  The  same  exhibitor  also  took  first 
honours  in  the  any  other  black  class,  with  highly- 
finished  Gros  Colmar,  and  secured  Messrs.  Ward’s 
prize  for  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct  varieties. 
For  Muscats  and  other  white  Grapes,  the  first  prize  in 
each  class  was  well  won  by  Canon  Coventry,  the 
Bucklands  being  highly  coloured  and  clean.  There 
were  only  two  competitors  for  the  president’s  prize  for 
eight  dishes  of  fruit,  and  the  first  was  well  won  by  the 
Earl  of  Coventry.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  very 
numerous  and  of  good  quality,  and  the  number  of 
entries  for  both  culinary  and  dessert  Apples  was  very 
large.  The  amateurs’  tent  was  well  filled,  and  the 
exhibits  showed  that  great  care  had  been  taken,  both  in 
growth  and  handling  ;  some  really  good  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  staged.  Carrots  were  wonderfully 
good,  and  the  collections  of  vegetables  put  up  were  of  a 
high  order  of  merit. 

Hallamshire  Horticultural,  Sheffield.  — 

August  22nd. — The  above  society  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  amongst  the  many  in  the  neighbourhood,  aud 
this  was  its  twentieth  annual  exhibition.  The  show  was 
held  in  a  field  at  Ranmoor,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  districts  to  be  found,  and  is  surrounded  by 
dwellings  of  the  merchants  of  the  town  ;  consequently, 
there  is  always  sharp  competition  in  all  the  classes. 
In  the  class  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  there 
were  several  excellent  specimens,  Mr.  T.  Shelley, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Hobson,  Burnt  Stones,  being  first, 
showing  Ixora  Williamsi,  Stephanotis,  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  a  plant  about  3  ft. 
through,  with  upwards  of  300  flowers  expanded  ; 
Eucharis  amazonica,  and  Alocasia  metallica.  Mr. 
W.  Sheridan,  gardener  to  H.  Howson,  Esq.,  was 
second  with  some  very  neat  and  well-flowered  plants, 
and  Mr.  T.  Foggin  third.  Mr.  Shelley  was  also  first 
with  a  single  specimen  stove  plant  in  flower,  Mr. 
Sheridan  being  second.  For  the  best  single  specimen 
greenhouse  plant  in  bloom  Mr.  Shelley  was  again  first 
with  a  fine  Begonia  coralina,  covered  with  its  bright 
bunches  of  flowers  ;  Mr.  Foggin  second  with  a  good 
plant  of  the  same  species.  Exotic  Ferns  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  were 
first  and  second  in  this  class.  For  six  British  Ferns 
Mr.  Shelley  was  also  first,  and  Mr.  Foggin  second.  In 
the  class  for  three  Coleus  Mr.  Reeves,  gardener  to 
C.  H.  Firth,  Esq.,  Riversdale,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Foggin  second  ;  the  former  exhibitor  being  also  first 
with  six  Gloxinias,  and  Mr.  Marshall  second.  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  first  with  six  Fuchsias  ;  second,  Mr. 
Shelley  ;  and  third,  Mr.  Foggin.  Caladiums,  Cocks¬ 
combs,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  also  well  repre¬ 
sented  amongst  many  other  subjects  that  might  he 
mentioned. 

Fruits  were  well  represented,  the  single  dishes  being 
very  numerous.  For  the  collection  of  six  varieties  of 
dessert  fruit  Mr.  Reeves  was  first,  showing  a  good 
Melon,  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  ;  second,  Mr. 
Foggin.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
Mr.  Reeves  took  the  first  prize  ;  second,  Mr.  Sheridan. 
For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  H.  A.  Page, 
gardener  to  D.  Ward,  Esq.,  Mount  View,  was  first 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  showing  some  well-finished 
hunches,  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
examples  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  second,  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Page  was  also  first  for  six  Nectarines,  Mr.  Reeves 
being  second.  Mr.  Reeves  secured  the  first  prize  for 
a  fine  dish  of  Peaches,  and  also  for  green-flesh  and 
scarlet-flesh  Melons,  Mr.  Foggin  taking  second  in  each 
class. 

The  vegetables  throughout  the  exhibition  were  of 


excellent  quality,  and  much  larger  than  could  be 
expected  after  the  continuous  dry  weather.  Mr. 
Shelley  was  to  the  fore  with  a  collection  of  six  varieties, 
all  being  large  and  of  good  quality ;  second,  Mr. 
Reeves  ;  third,  Mr.  Foggin. 

In  the  division  for  cut  flowers  there  were  some  good 
stands  of  stove  and  greenhouse  blooms.  Mr.  S.  Moore 
was  first  with  some  neat  blooms  in  the  open  Dahlia 
class,  Mr.  Storey  being  second.  Mr.  Duncan  Gilmour 
was  first  for  Roses  :  second,  Mr.  Storey. 

The  cottagers  and  amateurs  also  made  a  good  display, 
their  exhibits  being  shown  in  a  separate  tent ;  the 
vegetables,  especially  Potatos,  Onions  and  Celery,  were 
of  superior  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  flower  show,  Mrs.  Mark  Firth 
generously  allowed  visitors  to  the  exhibition  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  contents  of  her  conservatories, 
vineries,  and  other  fruit  houses  ;  also  the  splendid 
grounds  which  surround  her  beautiful  mansion  at  Oak 
Brook.  This  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of 
visitors,  myself  amongst  the  number.  The  excellent 
range  of  vineries  and  plant  houses  are  all  in  the  best  of 
order,  and  the  Vines  are  bearing  good  crops  of  Grapes. 
In  the  Peach  houses  there  are  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit, 
both  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  flower  gardens  are 
now  gay  and  bright  with  seasonable  subjects.  Chry¬ 
santhemums  are  well  cared  for  at  Oak  Brook,  and  the 
long  rows  of  vigorous  plants  there  to  be  seen  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  visitors.  The  gardens  through¬ 
out  are  well  kept,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction 
to  Mrs.  Firth,  and  also  gives  credit  to  Mr.  W.  K. 
Woodcock,  the  gardener. —  Visitor. 

Shirley  and  Preemantle  Horticultural. — 
August  23 rd. — This  excellent  Hampshire  Society  held 
its  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  on  the  above 
date,  at  Whitwood  Park,  in  delightful  weather.  The 
exhibits,  in  spite  of  the  season,  were  above  the  average 
in  quality  and  excellence  ;  indeed,  it  was  a  capital 
show.  No  less  than  four  lots  of  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  competed  ;  but  Mr.  Wills,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Pearce,  Bassett,  was  on  his  native  heath,  and, 
of  course,  invincible.  His  chief  strength  was  found  in 
a  huge  Cycas  revoluta,  some  fine  Palms,  and  Crotons  ; 
and  of  flowering  plants,  an  excellent  Phcenocoma 
prolifera  Barnesi,  Erica  Aitoniana  Turnbulli,  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum,  &c.  Mr.  J.  J.  Leat,  gardener 
to  Captain  Andrew,  Bitterne,  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
King,  gardener  to  A.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Shirley,  third. 
Mr.  Amys,  gardener’to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Yorke,  Hamble 
Cliff,  had  the  best  specimen  plant  in  a  gigantic  and 
finely-flowered  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  nearly  6  ft. 
through.  Mr.  Wills  was  second  with  a  small  hut 
admirable  Erica  Africana  superba.  Mr.  Peel,  gardener 
to  Miss  Todd,  Shirley,  had  the  best  six  Ferns,  including 
a  splendid  piece  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  good  Gymno- 
granima  chrysophylla,  Adiantum  scutum,  &c.  Mr. 
King,  who  was  second,  had  good  A.  Farley ense, 
Lomaria  gibba,  &c. 

The  decorative  or  conservatory  groups  were  more  than 
usually  excellent,  but  required  more  space  to  admit  of 
their  being  individualised.  Mr.  Wills  turned  out  a 
charming  and  most  effective  arrangement  of  the 
customary  form  ;  but  his  flowers  included  some  very 
fine  Madame  Desgrange  Chrysanthemums,  Lilium 
auratum,  scarlet  Celosias,  &c.  The  Messrs.  Ransom, 
Hill  Nursery,  were  a  good  second,  their  group  only 
needing  a  little  more  backing  to  make  it  perfect.  Mr. 
King  came  third.  Six  superb  bushy  Celosias,  colours 
scarlet  and  crimson,  came  from  Mr.  Wills,  who  also 
had  the  best  six  Fuchsias,  first-rate  medium  pyramids, 
4  ft.  in  height,  profusely  bloomed.  Mr.  King  had  the 
best  six  Coleus,  in  dense  bushy,  well-coloured  plants. 
Very  fine  indeed  were  the  six  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
which  came  from  Messrs.  Ransom,  large  plants  and 
masses  of  bloom  and  foliage,  whilst  the  second  best  half- 
dozen  from  Mr.  Wills  were  a  trifle  smaller,  barely  less 
meritorious  ;  we  should  like  to  meet  with  such  plants  as 
those  more  frequently.  An  amateur,  Mr.  Betteridge, 
of  Bassett,  also  showed  four  single,  smaller  but  superbly 
flowered  plants.  In  the  open  class  Mr.  Wills  had  the 
best  six  single-flowered  specimens.  Mr.  Amys  was  an 
easy  first  with  six  large,  deep-coloured  and  perfect 
Cockscombs,  some  13  ins.  over,  but  a  little  too  tall  in 
the  stems.  Cut  flowers  were  very  fair,  including  some 
wonderfully  good  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  and  Victoria 
Asters  from  Mr.  Betteridge  ;  a  large  group  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Zinnias  and  other  flowers  from  Mr.  B.  Ladham, 
florist,  Shirley.  Numerous  bouquets,'  baskets,  stands, 
&e.,  were  shown. 

Fruit  was  excellent,  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Lady 
Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  being  in  good  form  with 
six  dishes,  including  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 


Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
and  a  good  Melon.  Mr.  Amys  was  second  with  fair 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes  and  other  fruits. 
Mr.  Curtis,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Dibden, 
being  third.  Mr.  Evans  had  the  best  two  bunches  of 
white  Grapes  in  superb  Muscats  ;  Mr.  Curtis  coming 
next  with  good  Bucklands.  In  blacks,  Mr.  Axford, 
gardener  to  C.  M.  Ripley,  Esq.,  Twyford,  was  first 
with  very  good  Hamburghs  ;  Mr.  Curtis  coming  second 
with  what,  a  few  weeks  later,  would  have  been  superb 
Madresfield  Court ;  Mr.  Andrews,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Wilson,  Rownhams,  was  third  with  the 
same  kind.  The  best  dish  of  Peaches,  unnamed,  came 
from  Mr.  C.  Barter,’ Shirley  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Fowle  had 
the  best  ripe  Pears  in  Williams’  Bon  Chretien.  Mr. 
J.  Orchard,  Shirley,  had  the  best  dessert  Apples  in  fine 
striped  Juneating  ;  Mr.  King  coming  next  with  capital 
Red  Astrachan.  In  kitchen  Apples — a  good  lot  for  the 
season — Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Mordaunt,  Esq., 
Bitterne,  was  first  with  fine  Warner’s  King.  Tomatos 
were  exceedingly  good  ;  indeed,  rarely  have  such  fine 
and  handsome  samples  been  staged.  Mr.  W.  Joy, 
Hill,  was  first  with  twelve  superb  fruits  of  Hackwood 
Park,  weighing  6J  lbs.  ;  Mr.  Harris,  Aldermon,  coming 
next  with  beautiful  Reading  Perfection,  w'hich  kind 
also  secured  the  third  place  for  Mr.  Wills. 

In  the  class  for  a  bushel  of  Potatos,  very  fine  clean 
samples  were  staged,  the  best  being  handsome  Beauty 
of  Hebron  from  Mr.  Axford  ;  International,  from  Mr. 
W.  Cole,  Rownhams,  coming  second  ;  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  from  Mr.  West,  Salisbury,  third.  Chancellor 
was  shown  finely  from  Mr.  Evans.  The  cottagers’ 
half-bushels  were  very  good.  Mr.  Axford  had  the  best 
collection  of  twelve  dishes,  medium  and  clean  ;  Mr. 
Cole  being  second,  and  Mr.  Evans  third,  the  latter 
having  larger  but  less  handsome  samples  of  Chancellor, 
Oleander,  The  Dean,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  &c.  Other 
vegetables  were  abundant,  and  in  excellent  form  for  the 
season. 

Cheadle  Floral  Society. — Aug.  19 th  o.nd, 
20 th.  —  The  twentieth  annual  show  of  this  old- 
established  society  was  held  on  the  above  date,  and, 
though  not  quite  equal  to  such  shows  as  Liverpool  and 
Shrewsbury,  it  would,  undoubtedly,  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  the  majority  of  provincial  exhibitions. 
As  an  example  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  horti¬ 
cultural  societies,  Cheadle  certainly  has  reason  to  be 
proud,  for  in  few  districts  is  the  strictly  local  compe¬ 
tition  more  keen,  or  the  produce  of  finer  quality. 
For  this  satisfactory  state  the  committee  may  well  be 
congratulated,  but  the  life  and  well-being  of  the 
society  is  centered  in  the  popular  secretary,  J.  E.  Stone, 
Esq.,  whose  energies,  enthusiasm  and  leisure  are 
devoted  ungrudingly  to  the  society’s  interest. 

The  schedule  comprised  ninety-three  classes,  with 
prizes  ranging  in  value  from  £15  to  Is.,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  well  contested.  The  chief  open 
class  was  for  fifteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  the 
prizes  being  £15,  £10  and  £7.  Two  collections  only 
were  staged :  the  first  position  was  easily  secured  by 
Mr.  R.  Mackeller,  gardener  to  J.  Watts,  Esq.,  Cheadle, 
with  a  grand  collection,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  first- 
class  cultivation  ;  the  Ixoras  Williamsi  and  Prince  of 
Orange  were  especially  fine,  while  Kentia  Fosteriana 
and  Croton  Queen  Victoria  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Mr.  J.  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  Leigh,  Esq., 
Heaton  Mersey,  was  second  with  a  creditable  group. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  £10,  £7  and  £4  were  provided ;  the  two  previous 
exhibitors  reversed  their  positions  in  this  class,  both 
showing  well.  The  open  class  for  six  plants  in  bloom 
produced  a  very  close  competition  between  Mr.  G. 
Kemp,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sykes,  Stockport,  and  Mr.  R. 
Mackeller.  The  former  was  first  with  a  nice  lot, 
including  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  the  good  old 
Gloriosa  superba  ever  exhibited ;  while  Mr.  Maekeller’s 
good  collection  contained  an  Ixora  Westii  in  grand 
health  and  profusely  flowered.  The  best  stove  plant 
in  flower  came  from  Mr.  Mackeller,  being  a  fine  Ixora 
Colei,  5  ft.  high  and  full  of  bloom  ;  second,  Mr.  Kemp, 
with  a  good  Dipladenia.  For  a  greenhouse  plant  :  the 
first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  Williams,  gardener 
to  S.  Baerlien,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  with  Erica  Eweriana 
superba ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Coulson,  gardener  to  H. 
Schill,  Esq. 

The  class  for  six  fine  foliage  plants  produced  a  keen 
competition,  the  plants  being  clean  and  well  grown. 
Mr.  Mackeller  was  again  first,  Mr.  Kirk  being  an 
uncomfortably  close  second,  and  Mr.  Kemp  a  good 
third.  For  six  Ferns,  Mr.  Mackeller  continued  his 
success,  winning  with  fine  plants  beautifully  fresh  ; 
second,  Mr.  Kemp.  Four  Adiantums,  first,  Mr.  W. 
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Trickett,  gardener  to  IV.  Hayes,  Esq.,  Sale  ;  second, 
Mr.  P.  B.  "Weir,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Parkin,  Esq., 
Dunkinfield  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Beasley,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Deakin,  Cheadle,  all  with  capital  plants.  Groups 
arranged  for  effect  were  divided  into  classes,  one  for 
amateurs,  and  the  other  for  nurserymen.  The  space 
was  circular,  and  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  being  shown 
in  good  numbers  and  arranged  down  the  centre  of  a 
long  tent,  produced  a  striking  effect.  The  plants 
emplojmd  were  generally  of  a  suitable  character,  but  the 
style  adopted  by  most  of  the  competitors  was  too 
formal  ;  more  plants  should  be  elevated  near  the 
margin  to  give  a  more  broken  or  undulating  surface. 
In  the  amateurs’  class,  Mr.  G.  "Williams  was  most 
deservedly  placed  first  with  by  far  the  lightest  and 
most  elegant  arrangement  in  the  tent.  Mr.  Kemp  was 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Fernyough,  gardener  to  T.  H. 
Sykes,  Esq.,  Cheadle,  third ;  extra  prizes  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Macdonald,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Mould, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Tricket.  In  the  nurserymen’s  group, 
Mr.  J.  Hayward,  Cheadle  Heath,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Birkett,  of  Edgety,  second.  For  twelve  varieties  of 
cut  Roses,  Mr.  Hayward,  nurseryman,  was  first,  and 
Mr.  W.  Hudson,  second.  Twelve  varieties  of  cut  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowers  were  shown  in  splendid 
condition  by  Mr.  G.  Williams,  the  varieties  being 
choice,  and  the  bunches  enormous.  For  a  device  of 
cut  flowers  suitable  for  a  side  table,  Mr.  J.  Cragg, 
gardener  to  A.  Heine,  Esq.,  Fallowfield,  was  first,  with 
a  truly  charming  arrangement,  while  for  a  bouquet  and 
a  basket  of  flowers  the  same  exhibitor  again  secured 
leading  honours. 

Fruit  was  shown  largely,  and  in  excellent  condition. 
For  six  dishes,  Mr.  B.  Pain,  gardener  to  Colonel  Dixon, 
Chelford,  was  a  good  first,  followed  very  closely  by  Mr. 
Mackeller,  and  Mr.  M.  Quirk,  gardener  to  W.  Porter, 
Esq.,  Birkenhead.  For  six  dishes  of  hard}7  fruit  Mr. 
T.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Patterson,  Rock  Ferry, 
was  first ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Boffey ;  third,  Mr.  Pain. 
With  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Mr. 
Barker, gardener  to  G.  T.  Raynes,  Esq.,  Rock  Ferry,  won 
with  fine  examples  of  culture  ;  while  for  two  bunches  of 
any  other  black,  the  same  exhibitor  was  again  first  with 
Madresfield  Court.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of 
white  Grapes,  Mr.  Mackeller  was  first  for  well-ripened 
Muscats.  In  all  the  smaller  classes  the  competition 
was  very  strong.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the 
vegetable  classes,  for  the  chief  collection  of  which,  Mr. 
G.  Wilkes,  gardener  to  S.  Lord,  Esq.,  was  first ;  Mr. 
Mackeller  second ;  and  Mr.  E.  Herford  third,  all  showing 
remarkably  good  produce. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Feuit  Garden-. — A  Reader:  Get  a  copy  of  The  Epitome  of 
Gardening  by  Masters  &  Moore.  You  will  find  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  it  that  will  be  of  value  to  you.  Blaekie  &  Son  are  the 
publishers. 

Fuchsia. — C.  A.  M.  D. :  We  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  get  any  information  respecting  it. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse. — G.  A.  B. :  There  are  a  number 
of  cheap  oil  heating  stoves  that  would  answer  your  purpose 
very  well.  Send  to  Messrs.  Charles  Toope  &  Co.,  Ben  Jonson 
Road,  Stepney,  London,  for  one  of  their  circulars. 

Oncidium  Papilio  flowering.— S.  Clarke  :  It  is  quite  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  habit  of  this  Orchid  to  keep  on  flowering  for  a 
lengthened  period  if  the  stems  are  not  removed,  which  they 
should  not  be.  Flowers  may  be  produced  from  the  bract  or 
spathe  at  the  apex  of  the  spike  for  a  lengthened  period,  extend¬ 
ing  over  some  months,  or  even  years ;  so  that  our  advice  is  to 
retain  the  scapes  as  long  as  the  upper  part  remains  sound  and 
good.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  several  other 
Orchids,  notably  Phalsenopsis  and  Masdevallia  tovarensis. 

Primulas. — J.  B.  T. :  Unless  the  plants  are  very  forward,  you 
must  not  keep  them  back  at  all,  but  let  them  move  on  gently,  if 
you  want  them  to  flower  in  November. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Robertson :  Melilotus  alba,  the  white 
Melilot  or  Honey-scented  Trefoil.  Chadwick :  Carya  microcarpa, 
the  small-fruited  Hickory.  W.  R,ouse :  Sedum  Sieboldi,  not  S. 
Ewersii ;  the  Orchid  is  Saccolabium  Hendersonian um.  E.  F.  S. : 

1,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana ;  2,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum ;  3, 
Oneidium  dasytyle ;  4,  Lobelia  splendens  Victorise ;  5,  Geranium 
Endresii ;  6,  Campanula  lactiflora ;  7,  Campanula  irophylla.  E. 
M  Charles:  1,  Thuya  gigantea ;  2,  Thuya  (Chamaecyparis)  Nut- 
kaensis ;  3,  Juniperus  recurva  ;  4,  Campanula  Traehelium.  H. 
Walters :  1,  Aster  pyreneeus ;  2,  Milla  (Triteleia)  uniflora ;  3, 
Crocosma  aurea ;  4,  Clematis  recta ;  5,  Aster  sestivus.  E. 
Henson :  Lilium  tigrinum.  F.  R.  Munroe  :  1,  Asclepias  tuberosa  ; 

2,  Helianthus  (Harpalium)  rigidus  ;  3,  Medicago  sativa. 

Communications  Received. — T.  W. — W.  E.  B. — J.  B.— R.  D. 

— S.  &  S.— N.  H.  P.— W.  J.  M.— W.  H.  H.— D.  J.  C.— W.  E.  B.— 
A.  F.  L.— F.  C.-H.  E. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. — 
A.  B.  C.  Bulb  Guide,  and  a  Special  List  of  Daffodils  and  Lilies. 

-  B.  Gilbert,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 
— Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  31  st. 

Messrs.  Http.st  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Laue,  London,  report  a  steady 
sale  for  Mustard  and  Trifolium,  with  occasional  orders 
for  Kew  Rye  Grass  and  Trefoil.  Winter  Tares  and  Rye 
more  freely,  the  latter  article  being  scarce  and  somewhat 
dearer.  Ho  change  in  values  of  Bird  Seeds. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  Is/, 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  £  sieve .  13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  16 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  0  6  10 
Kent  Filberts,  100  lbs.  35  0 
Melons  . each  0  6  2  0 


s.d. 

Peaches ....  per  dozen  1  0 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  3  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0 

Plums . J  sieve  2  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Asparagus,  per  bdle. 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  4  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 


3  0 


6  0 


1  0 
3  6 


s.d. 
6  0 

S  0 

3  0 

4  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


Herbs,  per  bunch ....  02 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  0 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..40 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones _ 12  bun. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0  5  0 

Asters  . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Aster,  French perbun.  10  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  0  6  10 
Carnations  .  .12  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  4  0 
Cornflower  . .  12  bun.  10  3  0 
Day  Lily.  .12  bunches 
Eucliaris,  per  dozen..  3  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Iris,  various.. 12  bun. 

Lavender _ 12  bun.  4  0  5  0 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Lilies  of  the  Valley 
12  sprays 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun...  0  9  2  0 
Myosotis,  12  bunches  2  0  3  0 
Narcissus  double, 

12  bunches 
Narcissus,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0  6  10 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays..  0  3  0  6 
Pinks, colored  &white, 
Polyanthus,  12  buns. 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

—  single  ....  12  bun. 
Pyrethrum  . .  12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  16 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  3  0  6 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  0  9 

Spiraea . 

Stephanotis, 

dozen  sprays  2  0  4  0 

Sunflower . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Tropieolums  . 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  6  0  9 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 
Asters  . . .  .dozen  pots  3  0  6  0 

Balsam . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Calceolarias ..  per  doz. 

Capsicum . per  doz.  5  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemums  „  4  0  9  0 

Cyperus,  per  dozen...  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastiea,  each  ..16  76 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Fuchsia . per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope .  40  60 

Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

Lilium  speciosum  doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Lobelia . per  doz. 

Mignonette . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Musk . per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums _ doz.  6  0  12  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Rhodanthe  . .  per  doz. 

Scented  Verbena  ....  4  0  6  0 
Tulips  ...per  doz.  pots 


TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  PALMS  and  FERNS. 

ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  strong,  in  4-in.  pots,  well  furnished, 
5s.  per  doz.  ;  35s.  per  100.  A.  PUBESCENS,  fine  stuff  in  2-in. 
pots,  ready  for  41-in.  pots,  2s.  6 d.  per  doz.  A.  MACRO- 
PHYLLUM,  strong,  out  of  boxes,  2s.  6d.  per  doz. 

PTERIS  SERRULATA  CRISTATA,  fine  stuff  in  3-in.  pots,  with 
crests  on,  3s.  6 d.  per  doz.  P.  SERRULATA,  strong,  3-in.  pots, 
3s.  per  doz. ;  ditto,  strong,  out  of  boxes,  6s.  per  100.  P.  HAS- 
TATA,  strong,  out  of  4-in.  pots,  3s.  6 d.  per  doz.  P.  CRETICA 
ALBO-L1NEATA,  strong,  out  of  boxes,  6s.  per  100. 

POLYSTICHUM  ANGULARE  PROLIFERUM,  nice  stuff  of 
this  splendid  decorative  Fern,  3-in.  pots,  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  ; 
ditto,  strong,  out  of  boxes,  2s.  per  dozen.  P.  A.  P.  FOOTII, 
out  of  boxes,  3s.  6 d.  per  doz. 

PALMS. — COCOS  WEDDELIANA,  strong,  well  established  in 
3-in.  pots,  6s.  per  doz.  LATANIA  BORBONICA,  very 
strong,  in  3-in.  pots,  12  to  18  ins.  high,  3s.  6 d.  per  doz.  SEA- 
FORTHfA  ELEGANS,  strong,  in  3-in.  pots,  6s.  per  doz. 
CHAW  HOPS  FORTUNEI. — I  have  a  large  stock  in  4-in. 
pots,  which  will  do  well  for  decoration  next  winter ;  low 
offer,  6s.  per  doz.  ;  40s.  per  100. 

All  the  above  Package  Free.  Terms  strictly  CASH  WITH 
ORDER. 

J.  J.  UPTON,  Florist,  Irlam,  nr.  Manchester. 


“TREPH0”  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

This  new  material  has  been  found  a  most  successful  article  for 
Blocks,  Rafts,  and  Pot  Orchids.  It  is  Live  Sphagnum  pressed 
into  solid  blocks  by  hydraulic  pressure,  after  having  been 
chemically  treated,  to  prevent  its  decay  or  souring.  In  the 
saturated  atmosphere  of  an  Orchid  house  it  absorbs  and  con¬ 
tinuously  takes  up  all  the  gases  and  moisture,  and  retains  the 
same  for  several  days  without  drying  or  being  redipped.  One 
dipping  will  last  from  three  days  to  a  week.  Mr.  Fred.  Horsman, 
of  Colchester,  reports  “  I  have  tried  ‘Trepho  ’  with  very  great 
success,  having  potted  many  thousand  Orchids  with  it.”  Sole 
Depot, 

BENJ.  FIELD,  F.R.B.S. 

(Son-in-law  and  successor  to  J.  Kennard),  Horticultural  Soils, 
Manures,  Sundries,  and  Pottery.  Central  Office  and  Sales  Rooms, 
75a,  Queen  Victoria  Street  (near  Mansion  House  Station.)  Depot, 
Swan  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.  Catalogues  post  free. 
Established  1854. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Strong  Roots,  4s..  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 
ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. _ 

GERTATN  sudden  death 

To  all  Grubs.  Aphis,  Lice.  Red  Spider,  Thrip,  Mealy 
Bug,  Caterpillars,  <£c.,  &c. 

PERFECTLY  )  *°  Hands  and  Skin,  but  will  curs 
”  ‘  .  Ringworm  in  Animals,  and  all  Diseases 

ri  Ait  IV:  LEGS  J  produced  by  parasites. 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

(soluble)  IMSEOTIOIDE 

A  combination  oi  Hydrocarbon  Oils,  made  soluble  in 
Water,  for  Destroying  ALL  INSECTS  &  PARASITES 
that  infest  Trees  and  Plants,  whether  at  the  Roots  or 
on  the  Foliage. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d,  2s. 6d,  &  Is.  6d; 

J  gallon  7s.  6d,  1  gallon  12s.  6d,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  T reatise  on  FIR  TREE  OiL  as  an  INSECTICIDE, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  Post  free 
on  receipt  of  address,  by  the  Manufacturer, 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES.  Manchester. 

Wholesale:  Hooper  &  Co. ;  Corky.  Soper,  Fowlee  &  Co.; 

C.  E.  Osman  &  Co.  ;  and  from  all  the  London  Seed  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Wholesale  Patent  Medicine  Houses.  NEW 
YORK — Eolkee  &  Sons. 


HUGHES’  Fir  tree  Oil 


SPRAY  PUMP 


Hughes’ 

FIRTREE-OIL 

SPRAY  PUMP 
PRICE  25  - 


Throws  a  fine 
spray  20  ft.,  and 
a  jet  30  ft.,  with 
great  force. 

A  splendid 
substitute  for  the 
Springe  for  using 
Insecticide,  Price 
25s.  A  larger 
she  for  watering 
purposes,  45s. 

Carriage  Paid. 


HUGHES’ 

lAPHICIDE 


Glass  Houses. 

BREEN  &  CREAM  color  SHADING 


Convenient,  Inexpensive— Easily  applied  —  Lasts  all  the 
Summer,  and  can  then  be  easily  washed  off.  Is.,  post  1/3. 
For  Fixing  Bloom  of  Azaleas,  SJ  B  g  |B  «  J 

&c.,  and  for  Cut  Flowers.  |g  ty  ala  IEiaS 

FLORAL  GEMEMY. 

A  great  boon  to  Florists  and  all  lovers  of  Flowers.  Dries 
instantly.  Sold  in  bottles,  Is.  &  2s.  Fer  post  3d.  extra. 

HUOHES?  STYPTIC 

For  Preventing  Vines  Bleeding  after  Franing. 

Very  effectual  in  preventing  the  flow  of  sap  in  Vines  being 
wasted.  In  bottles  1  6  and  2/6.  Per  post,  3d.  extra. 
For  Destroying  Beetles.  Cockroaches, 

Crickets,  Bugs,  Fleas,  Mosquitos,  &c.  lb  U  L?  11  E  w 

TROPICAL  BEETLE  POWDER 

Most  effectual  in  Greenhouses, — for  Animals  and  Bed 
Clothing.  Price,  Gd.,  Is.  &  2/6.  Per  post  3d.  extra. 


E.  SR^FFSTHS  HUGHES,  °CHE)HST '? 


VICTORIA  &.  CATEATON  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


CUTBUSH'S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post ,  is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  "printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EIGK6AT5  NURSERIES, 

LONDON.,  N. 
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SUTTON’S 


DUTCH 


AT  MODERATE  PEIGES. 


SUTTON’S  HYACINTHS. 

“The  Hyacinths  from  Messrs.  Sutton  have  been  most 
beautiful,  the  best  flowers  Mrs.  Ashby  ever  had." — Mrs. 
ASHBY,  Staines. 

SUTTON’S  NARCISSI. 

“The  bulbs,  consisting  of  choice  named  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  etc.,  have  turned  out  very  satisfactory,  Hya¬ 
cinths  especially  so,  and  my  employer  is  very  pleased 
with  the  colours.”  —  Mr.  A.  HABBITS,  Gardener  to 
G.  F.  Appach ,  Esq.,  Camden  Lodge. 

SUTTON’S  TULIPS. 

“At  the  Spring  Show  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  I  obtained  First  Prizes 
in  all  the  Tulip  classes  with  bulbs  from  your  firm. — Mr. 
J.  B.  DIXON,  Preston. 

SUTTON’S  CROCUSES. 

“The  4,000  Yellow  Crocuses  received  from  you  have 
turned  out  quite  a  success  on  our  lawn  where  we  planted 
them.  They  were  simply  splendid  when  in  full  flower, 
and  the  individual  blooms  were  very  fine.” — Mr.  A. 
HABBITTS,  Gardener  to  G.  F.  Appach,  Esq.,  Camden 
Lodge.  —  '  -  - — — — - — — 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON'S  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  a  handsome  coloured  plate 
and  numerous  engravings,  and  containing  full 
cultural  instructions. 

Gratis  and  post  free  to  intending  purchasers  of  Bulbs. 


SUTTON’S  BULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 


B. 

BULB  M 

In  Two  Parts,  Illustrated. 

This  very  comprehensive  catalogue  of  every  HAPvDY 
and  FOBCXNGr  BULB  in  cultivation  is  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  gratuitously  and  postage  free  upon 
application.  A  large  space  is  devoted  to 

DAFFODILS  AND  NARCISSUS, 

The  Collection  comprising  every  known  variety  of 
merit,  my  stock  being,  probably,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  ranging  from  the  popular  old  garden  varieties 
to  the  newest  and  rarest  forms. 

LILIES. 

Since  the  establishment  of  my  business,  these  have 
been  leading  specialities  with  me.  The  portion  of  the 
Catalogue  allotted  to  them  will  be  found  brimful  of 
interest ;  many  pages  are  devoted  to  this  family  alone, 
and  include  several  new  and  well-executed  engravings. 

IRIS, 

In  endless  variety  ;  these  are  grown  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  at  Tottenham,  comprising  the  Japanese,  Siberian, 
German,  English,  Spanish,  and  other  sections. 

DUTCH  AND  FORGING  BULBS, 

Including  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CEQGUS, 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  HOMAN  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  SPIRiEAS,  &c.,  at  competitive  prices. 


Copies  of  this  Catatogue  may  be  had  GRATIS  and 
POST  FREE  upon  application. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Halm  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


WEBBS’ 

EARLY  FORCING 

BULBS. 


For  prices  and  full  particulars  see 

WEBBS'  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price  6<L,  Post  Free,  or  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Royal  jubilee  exhibition, 

Manchester. 

A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS  will 
be  held  on  SEPTEMBER  16th  and  17th.  For  Schedules,  apply 
to  the  undersigned.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. 

Early  chrysanthemums,  dah¬ 
lias  AND  GLADIOLI  EXHIBITION,  September 
14th  and  15th. 

Schedules  free  on  application  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  HOLMES, 
Frarapton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney. 

The  Floral  Committee  will  meet  Sept.  14th,  Oct.  12th  and  26tli, 
Nov.  9th  and  23rd,  and  Dec.  7th.  Medals  are  offered  for  com¬ 
petition  at  each  meeting  for  New  Chrysanthemums.  See 
Schedule. 


Nest  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Sept.  12th.— Trade  Sale  at  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery, 
Edmonton,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  Sept,  13th. — Meeting  of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  11  a.m.  Special  Trade 
Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Trade  Sale  at 
Mailer’s  Nursery,  Lee,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  14th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Autumn  Show  at  the  Aquarium,  Westminster  (2  days). 
Brighton  Flower  Show  (2  days).  Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in 
Flower,  and  Indian  Azaleas  at  Stevens'  Rooms.  Trade  Sale 
at  Fraser’s  Nursery,  Lea  Bridge,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Thursday,  Sept.  15th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms.  Trade  Sale  at  Brunswick  Nursery,  Tottenham,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris ;  and  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  the  Rooms, 
Clieapside. 

Friday,  Sept.  16th. — Fruit  and  Flower  Show  at  the  Royal 
Jubilee  Exhibition,  Manchester.  Trade  Sale  at  Gregory  & 
Evans’  Nursery,  Sidcnp,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Saturday-,  Sept.  17th. — Trade  Sale  at  the  Woodlands  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 
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Trade  Exhibition  Prizes.  —  Amongst  the 
developments  of  tlie  seed  trade  especially, 
although  at  times  nurserymen  have  adopted 
the  same  method  of  procedure,  that  of 
offering  considerable  sums  of  money  yearly  in 
the  form  of  special  prizes  for  various  garden 
products  at  flower  shows  almost  everywhere 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  costly  and  the 
most  unsatisfactory.  Ho  one  can  doubt  but 
that  purely  business  motives  are  at  the  bottom 
of  these  gifts;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  intended  to 
call  attention  to  the  wares  of  the  donors,  and  as  . 


such  some  reward,  in  the  shape  of  extended 
popularity,  as  well  as  extended  trading,  is 
looked  for.  The  extent  to  which  this  system 
of  prize-giving  has  grown  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  referring  to  the  lists  of  some 
of  the  leading  seed  firms,  which  show  that 
really  enormous  sums  are  thus  annually  dis¬ 
bursed — we  venture  to  think,  indeed,  that  it  is 
thrown  away — in  this  direction.  When  origi¬ 
nally  established,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that,  even  amongst  our  leading  gardeners, 
these  special  prizes  were  regarded  with  favour; 
but  now  that  they  are  flung  about — literally, 
like  coppers  in  a  crowd, — the  honour  once 
felt  in  winning  these  prizes  has  fallen  to  a  low 
ebb  indeed. 

Almost  invariably  now  ive  see  these  special 
prizes  competed  for  by  certain  exhibitors,  who 
may  be  termed  professional,  because  it  does 
seem  to  he  their  special  vocation  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  every  possible  show  where  spoil 
is  to  be  found,  and  to  carry  away  all  they  can 
get  of  it.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
indeed  it  is  most  likely,  that  this  very  fact  is 
in  itself  tending  to  bring  about  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  v'hole  system.  Apart  from  the  heavy 
drain  tlie  system  must  have  upon  the  resources 
of  trade  firms,  and  none  have  a  shilling  now 
to  uselessly  throw  away,  these  houses  have 
begun  to  see  that  their  prizes  have  almost 
universally  become  the  prey  of  the  professional 
exhibitor  ;  whilst  the  ordinary  gardener,  whom 
it  was  originally  intended  to  encourage,  respect¬ 
fully  holds  aloof.  In  such  case  it  is  evident 
that  prizes,  which  it  was  hoped  would  popu¬ 
larise  certain  firms,  or  their  trade  articles,  in 
diverse  localities,  as  well  as  nationally,  now 
entirely  fail  in  their  object ;  indeed,  they  have 
become  worse  than  useless,  for  many  are  in 
the  end  immorally  appropriated,  so  that  a 
complete  revision  of  this  system  of  prize-giving 
is  inevitable,  is  as  certain  as  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able. 

The  especial  evil — which  of  itself  has  helped 
to  give  the  death-blow  to  these  special  prizes — 
is  that,  commonly,  when  two  diverse  trade 
firms  offer  prizes  at  the  same  time  and  place,  it 
will  he  found  that  samples  of  the  very  same 
exhibits,  arranged  almost  in  juxtaposition,  are 
found,  in  the  one  case  as  Smith’s  Excelsior  or 
Hero,  and  in  the  other  as  Brown’s  Perfection 
or  Champion.  It  needs  a  considerable  strain 
on  the  conscience  to  admit  such  a  practice  to 
be  fair  and  honest ;  indeed,  it  seems  rather 
to  be  very  dishonest  and  fraudulent.  Still 
farther,  it  is  just  possible  that  of  the  things 
shown  and  named,  they  are  neither  Smith’s 
or  Brown’s,  but  really  are  Jones’s,  if  Jones  can 
honestly  claim  them  to  have  been  originally 
distributed  by  him 

In  any  case,  we  see  constantly  such  evidence 
of  dishonesty  as  this  arising  from  the  practice 
of  giving  special  prizes  by  seed  firms,  and 
whilst  to  the  donor  the  result  is  exceedingly 
disappointing,  to  tlie  gardening  profession  it  is 
demoralising.  In  the  case  of  competitions  for 
prizes  for  products  of  any  kind  offered  by 
societies  or  other  public  bodies,  and  which 
every  gardener  may  honourably  aspire  to  win, 
there  is  no  inducement  to  name  exhibits  other 
than  accurately,  or,  at  least,  as  accurately  as 
the  exhibitor- -with  some  limited  knowledge 
of  their  origin — well  can.  Societies’  prizes 
also,  in  the  winning,  place  the  competitors 
under  no  obligation  to  the  donors.  However, 
we  believe  that  whatever  arguments  may  be 
used  or  suggestions  offered  in  the  matter,  the 
most  effective  motive  for  some  considerable 
alteration  in  the  present  profuse  disposal  of 
these  trade  prizes,  will  be  found  in  the  now 
acknowledged  fact  that  firms  have  become 
alive  to  the  entire  failure  of  the  system,  and 
that  it  is  an  encumbrance  rather  than  in  any 
way  helpful.  The  recognition  of  this  fact,  if 
now  but  partial,  will  soon  become  general ; 
and  it  only  needs  a  good  lead  to  enable 
humbler  imitators  to  cast  off  a  burden  which 
cannot  much  longer  he  endured. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


September  10,  1887. 


We  are  informed  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will  be 
held  on  the  13th  of  January  next,  and  that  at  the  usual 
“Family  Dinner,”  to  be  held  the  same  evening,  at 
“  Simpsons,”  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P. ,  will  preside. 

We  understand  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  the  Richmond  (Surrey)  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the 
autumn  show  announced  to  be  held  on  November  2nd. 

The  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  11  a.m.  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  on  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  inst.  On  that 
day  special  prizes  will  be  offered  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
and  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  as  per  schedule. 

Professor  Baldivin,  who  was  for  many  years  at 
the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  greatly  respected  by 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
died  on  the  31st  ult.,  somewhat  suddenly,  at  his 
residence  in  Dublin. 

The  Report  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  Congress, 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  November,  1885,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
has  just  been  issued.  The  publishers  are  Messrs. 
Maclachlan  &  Stewart,  Edinburgh. 

We  are  requested  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  that 
some  seeds  from  Sikkim  included  in  No.  2  of  the  List 
B.  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Application  for  the 
same  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington. 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  inst.,  fifty  of  the  employes  of 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate,  had  their 
annual  outiDg  ;  the  town  selected  for  their  visit  being 
Brighton.  The  party  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Cutbush,  and  at  the  dinner,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
toast  of  “  Success  to  the  Firm”  was  enthusiastically 
received. 

On  August  31st,  Mr.  G.  F.  S.  Arthy,  M.R.C.S., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  R.  B.  Arthy,  B.D., 
was  married  at  the  parish  church  of  Stretford  to  Annie 
Elisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  Curator 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole,  Caunton  Manor,  Newark,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  friends. 

On  August  24th,  Mr.  James  Bentley,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  National  Tulip  Society,  and  manager 
of  the  Stakehill  Works  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Barlow  &  Co., 
was  married  at  Brooklands,  Cheshire,  to  Edith,  daughter 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Thompson,  of  Tyntsfield,  Timperley. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  states  that  the  attention 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  Edinburgh  Town 
Council  has  recently  been  directed  to  a  new  branch 
of  industry  which  has  been  started  in  the  city — the 
cultivation  of  Mushrooms.  It  is  asserted  (says  the 
journal  quoted)  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  that  this 
industry  is  a  source  of  annoyance  and  injurious  to 
health.  There  is,  between  Princes  Street  and  Scotland 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a  railway  tunnel,  which  for  many 
years  has  not  been  used  for  traffic.  Recently  an  enter¬ 
prising  individual  thought  it  might  be  utilised  for  the 
cultivation  of  Mushrooms  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  idea  in  practice.  Complaints, 
however,  soon  reached  the  authorities  as  to  the  bad 
smell  arising  from  the  operations,  and  Dr.  Littlejohn 
has  been  instructed  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  to 
make  further  inquiry  and  report  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  James  Percival,  Smithy  Bridge,  Rochdale, 
has  forwarded  blooms  of  a  charming  New  Viola  he 
has  raised  from  Countess  of  Kintore.  The  flower  is  of 
good  Viola  size,  stout,  solid  and  well-formed ;  the 
colour  purple  with  a  bright  violet  blue  zone  round  the 
dark  eye,  and  a  narrow  shading  of  blue  along  the 
margin  of  the  upper  petals.  Mr.  Percival  has  not 
named  his  Viola,  but  it  deserves  to  be  named,  as  it 
promises  to  be  of  decided  value  for  bedding  purposes, 
if  the  habit  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  it  is. 

The  handsome  silver  cup,  the  first  prize  offered  from 
the  fund  collected  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  that 
distinguished  florist,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
has  now  been  in  competition  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  first  year,  1885,  it  was  won  by  Mr.  Henry  Glass¬ 
cock,  of  Bishop’s  Stortford  ;  in  1886,  and  again  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  it  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to 
W.  Keith,  Esq.,  Corn  walls,  Brentwood,  and  it  now 
becomes  his  property.  Mr.  West  is  a  young  grower 
who  has  made  his  mark  as  a  successful  exhibitor  of 
Dahlias. 


A  Light  Beverage,  little  known  in  this  country, 
but  which,  if  once  tried  will  be  found  to  combine 
almost  all  the  desirable  qualities  in  itself,  as  a  light 
drink  which  can  be  freely  used  by  all,  is  described  in 
the  Society  of  Arts  Journal  as  being  made  as  follows  : 
Boil  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  of  Apples  in  water  until  they 
are  dissolved,  or  rather  until  they  form  a  soup  with 
the  water  ;  add  boiling  water  to  make  up  a  gallon,  and 
from  l  lb.  to  J  lb.  of  sugar  ;  when  nearly  cool  add  a 
little  yeast,  and  when  the  fermentation  is  well  advanced 
strain  and  bottle,  tying  the  corks  tightly  down.  It 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  days,  and  remains  in  its 
best  condition  about  a  week,  so  that  a  weekly  “  brew” 
will  keep  up  a  continuous  supply.  The  quantity  of 
Apples  and  sugar  may  be  varied  to  suit  individual 
tastes.  The  process  of  manufacture  resembles  that  of 
the  well-known  ginger  beer,  but  the  result  is  essentially 
different,  the  flavour,  when  properly  made,  being  more 
like  champagne,  without  the  intoxicating  effects  of  the 
latter,  and  it  only  needs  to  be  generally  known  to  be 
fully  appreciated. 

It  is  reported  that  since  the  rains  The  Mushroom 
Cror  on  the  North  Wales  Pastures  has  been 
remarkable.  Truck  loads  of  these  esculents  have  been 
consigned  to  London  and  large  provincial  towns.  The 
protracted  drought  and  accompanying  heat,  followed 
by  heavy  rains,  are  no  doubt  specially  favouring  the 
development  of  this  much  prized  article  of  food. 

- ->X<- - 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Since  my  last  notes  appeared,  Chrysanthemum 
growers  have  had  to  contend  with  very  trying  weather, 
but  where  the  plants  have  been  carefully  looked  after, 
they  should  now  give  every  promise  of  a  successful 
bloom.  The  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being 
top-dressed  with  partly  rotten  manure.  They  should 
then  be  gone  over,  and  all  shoots  that  are  not  required 
should  be  cut  off,  while  those  showing  their  bloom 
buds,  should  be  carefully  disbudded— i.e.,  there  will  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  each  stem  a  cluster  of  buds,  and  the 
best  one  (generally  the  centre  one)  should  be  left,  and 
all  others  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  shoots 
that  appear  up  the  stem  should  also  be  pinched  off ;  by 
so  doing,  the  strength  of  the  plant  will  be  thrown  into 
the  buds  left.  The  plants  should  also  be  carefully 
gone  over,  and  have  every  shoot  securely  tied  to  the 
stakes  that  have  been  previously  placed  to  the  plants. 

Manure- water  should  now  be  regularly  given  to  the 
plants  to  help  to  swell  the  buds.  Although  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  will  take  a  large  quantity  of  manure-water, 
yet  great  discretion  should  be  used  in  applying  it,  as  it 
is  always  better  to  give  weak  doses  rather  than  have 
the  plants  injured  by  using  the  manure  too  strong.  As 
to  the  kinds  of  manure  to  use  I  will  name  a  few,  and 
the  grower  can  select  for  himself  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  plants  like  a  change  of 
food,  so  that  where  convenient,  the  grower  should 
change  the  manure  a  few  times  during  the  season.  An 
excellent  stimulant  is  made  by  putting  into  a  barrel 
(holding  about  forty  gallons)  two  bushels  of  sheep- 
manure,  and  about  a  peck  of  soot,  over  which  pour 
enough  water  to  cover  the  manure,  and  then  with  a 
stout  stake  mix  the  whole  well  together.  When  this 
is  done,  fill  up  the  barrel  with  water,  and  let  it  well 
settle  before  using.  In  very  hot  weather  the  plants 
can  have  occasional  waterings  with  manure-water  made 
by  using  cow-manure  instead  of  sheep’s  as  above. 
There  is  another  kind  of  manure  sometimes  used,  viz., 
manure  from  the  stable  or  fowl’s  house.  This  should  be 
used  with  ’great  care,  but  generally  speaking,  if  it  is 
mixed  with  water,  till  the  water  gets  the  colour  of 
brandy,  it  will  be  sufficiently  strong.  Manure-water 
made  as  above  will  necessitate  the  grower  having  a  tub 
always  standing  in  the  garden.  This  is  not  convenient 
in  all  gardens,  and  where  such  is  the  case,  resort  must 
be  had  to  artificial  manures,  and  with  ordinary  care 
equally  good  results  follow  from  the  use  of  such 
stimulants.  There  are  now  a  variety  of  artificial 
manures  in  the  market  which  are  more  or  less  used. 
A  very  old  kind  is  guano,  *of  which  about  one  ounce  to 
the  gallon  of  water  should  be  used.  I  have  tried 
several  kinds  of  artificial  manures,  but  that  which  I 
like  best,  and  I  find  suits  Chrysanthemums  (as  well  as 
other  plants  and  vegetables)  is  the  blood  and  bone 
manure  sold  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth.  It  can  be  used 
either  in  a  liquid  form  with  water,  or  the  plants  can 
be  top-dressed  with  it  if  wet  weather  should  set  in. 
To  make  manure-water  it  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce,  increasing  to  one  and  a  half  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  water. 

It  often  happens  that  after  the  buds  are  set  wet 
weather  prevails  for  a  short  time,  by  which  the  plants 


receive  all  the  watering  that  is  required  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  plants  must  still  be  fed,  and  to  do  this  a 
little  of  the  blood  and  bone  manure  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  For  the  plants  in  the 
ground  use  2  ozs.  to  1  square  yd.  ;  and  for  those  in 
pots  use  a  tea-spoonful  to  an  85  in.  pot.  When  the 
buds  are  swelling  the  plants  should  be  occasionally 
supplied  with  water,  to  which  sulphate  of  ammonia  has 
been  added  at  the  rate  of  \  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water. 
This  will  help  to  swell  the  buds.  In  giving  manure- 
water,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  plants  receive  it  twice 
a  week  at  first,  increasing  the  strength  and  giving  it 
oftener  till  the  buds  show  colour,  when  it  should  be 
gradually  withheld.  The  early-flowering  varieties  will 
shortly  be  found  of  great  value  for  greenhouse  decoration 
and  for  prolonging  the  display  of  bloom  in  the  borders. 
A  few  varieties  have  already  commenced  to  bloom, 
notably  amongst  them  being  Golden  Fleece  (blooms 
over  3  ins.  across),  a  splendid  yellow  variety  for  cutting 
purposes  or  general  bloom  display,  and  a  plant  I  can 
strongly  recommend  to  every  grower. 

Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  the 
plants  perfectly  free  from  insects  ;  and  one  of  the  pests 
that  should  be  carefully  looked  after  is  the  earwig.  I 
have  seen  very  few  earwigs  upon  the  plants  this  season. 
They  are  easily  trapped  by  placing  inverted  small  pots 
containing  a  little  dry  hay  upon  the  sticks,  and  look¬ 
ing  them  over  every  morning ;  the  plants  should  also  be 
dusted  with  tobacco  powder,  as  a  prevention  against 
green-fly.  If  this  be  done  now  it  will  help  to  keep  the 
buds  clean  ;  should  any  signs  of  mildew  appear,  a 
slight  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  will  effect  a  cure. 

Early  in  October,  the  plants  should  be  taken  into  the 
greenhouse  to  protect  the  blooms  from  wet  and  frost. 
"Where  the  grower  is  not  possessed  of  such  a  structure, 
some  temporary  shelter  should  be  provided  for  them, 
such  as  calico  made  waterproof,  and  stretched  on  a 
framework  to  cover  the  plants  ;  but  they  are  seen  to 
greater  advantage  under  glass,  and  greenhouses  can 
now  be  had  so  cheap  that  a  small  outlay  will  amply 
repay  the  grower.  In  housing  the  plants,  a  dry  day 
should  be  chosen,  so  that  they  may  not  be  placed  under 
shelter  while  the  foliage  is  wet  or  damp,  or  they  will  be 
liable  to  be  affected  with  mildew.  Abundance  of  air 
should  be  admitted  both  night  and  day,  except  in 
foggy  or  frosty  weather.  If  the  grower  is  possessed  of 
a  heating  apparatus,  it  will  be  found  of  great  service 
in  helping  to  expel  damp  and  fog. —  W.  E.  Boyce, 
Archway  Road,  Highgate. 
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HAMPTON  COURT. 

Compared  with  other  years,  the  bedding-out  at  this 
former  royal  residence,  and  now  recreation-ground  and 
resort  for  the  public,  bears  little  evidence  of  the  long- 
continued  drought,  now  happily  terminated.  This,  no 
doubt,  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  ample  water 
supply  at  the  command  of  those  in  charge.  The  broad 
expanse  of  grass,  however,  suffered  rather  severely, 
losing  its  accustomed  fresh  and  verdant  appearance. 
The  carpet  and  other  bedding  is,  as  usual,  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  varied  along  the  side  of  the  walk  contiguous 
to,  and  running  parallel  with,  the  Palace  itself.  A 
great  number  of  the  beds  forming  a  semi-circle  at  the 
far  side  of  the  garden,  now  almost  exclusively  occupied 
with  Pelargoniums  and  similar  bedding  stuff,  might, 
with  great  propriety,  be  planted  with  Liliums,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Gladioli,  Anemone  japonica,  A.  j.  alba,  and 
various  other  herbaceous  plants  that  are  now  becoming 
the  rage  of  the  day.  What  could  be  more  appropriate, 
attractive,  or  pleasing  to  the  public  taste  than  a  bed  of 
single  Gaillardias,  and  another  of  the  double  or 
Lorenziana  type  ?  These  flower  continuously  almost 
the  whole  summer  till  cut  down  by  frost,  and  in  dry 
seasons  bloom  most  profusely.  In  the  low-lying  and 
cool  grounds  of  Hampton  Court,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  Iris  Kaempferi  would  succeed  admirably, 
and  be  a  source  of  great  attraction  to  visitors  from  the 
metropolis. 

Amongst  carpet-beds,  two  large  oblong  ones,  occupied 
in  the  centre  with  Cotyledon  Peacocki,  are  very  at¬ 
tractive,  the  glaucous  mealy  colour  of  the  foliage, 
faintly  tinted  with  blush-red,  exhibiting  a  delicacy 
and  attractiveness  seldom  shown  by  any  class  of  plants. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  colour  in  question  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Cotyledon  Pachypliyton.  One  of  the  beds, 
containing  an  oval  patch  of  C.  Peacocki,  has  for  its 
groundwork  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum,  the  distinct  hue  of  which  is  very  telling.  Some 
scroll-work  is  wrought  in  the  last  with  Alternanthera 
grandis,  which  is  again  margined  with  Cotyledon 
Peacocki  ;  and  the  design  is  further  enlivened  with 
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bosses  of  Alternanthera  nana  aurea  (a  very  distinct 
and  highly  coloured  variety),  and  A.  amabilis.  The 
Jubilee  bed,  although  not  the  brightest  by  any  means, 
affords  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
fancy  work  with  plants  suitable  for  carpet  bedding. 
The  design  is  an  elaborate  one,  and  must  have  occupied 
a  considerable  time  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  various 
figures  and  in  planting.  The  groundwork  consists  of 
the  Mesembryanthemum  mentioned  and  Leucophyton 
Brownii.  A  patch  of  Cotyledon  glauco-metallica-  oc¬ 
cupies  the  centre,  and  this  is  surrounded  by  Kleinia 
repens,  next  to  which  is  a  conspicuous  band  of  Iresine 
Wallsd.  Towards  the  long  margin  of  the  bed  on  each 
side  are  the  figures  1837  and  1887,  and  the  letters 
V.R.,  the  meaning  of  which  is  very  significant,  and 
now  familiar  to  everyone.  These  are  formed  with 
Alternanthera  amabilis  and  A.  purpurea.  Patches  of 
golden  Alternantheras  occupy  the  ends  of  the  beds,  and 
have  Cotyledon  pachyphytum  as  centres.  Two  large 
circular  beds  are  very  effectively  planted  with  a  pleasing 
combination  of  colours,  and  prove  attractive  to  the 
public  generally.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
bed  is  a  large  six-rayed  star,  nearly  equal  in  diameter 
to  that  of  the  bed  itself.  This  is  planted  with 
Alternanthera  nana  aurea  for  the  most  part,  and 
centred  with  a  fair-sized  specimen  of  Cotyledon 
pachyphytum.  The  margin  consists  of  Cotyledon 
secundum  glaucum  and  Sedum  glaucum  ;  while  the 
groundwork  is  of  Mesembryanthemum  enlivened  with 
designs  planted  with  Alternanthera  magnifiea,  and  A. 
nana  aurea,  outlined  with  Cotyledon  Peacocki. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  comparatively  few 
different  kinds  of  plants  are  required  in  carpet  bedding 
provided  the  designs  and  the  shape  of  the  beds  are 
sufficiently  varied.  We  cannot  resist  allusion  to 
another  bed,  the  principal  groundwork  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  Veronica  incana,  the  whiteness  of  whose  silky 
foliage  has  been  remarkably  intensified  by  the  dry 
weather,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  hairy  or  woolly 
leaves  generally.  This  bed  on  the  whole  was  highly 
attractive  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Among  mixed  beds 
those  planted  with  silver  variegated  Pelargoniums  were 
greatly  relieved  with  the  foliage  of  Violas,  the  blue 
flowers  of  which  were  very  effective  by  contrast  with 
the  white  foliage.  Those  possessing  a  fairly  acute 
sense  of  smell,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the 
fragrance  of  Heliotrope  Lady  Molesworth,  a  very  dark 
variety,  planted  as  a  groundwork  in  some  Rose  beds. 

The  herbaceous  plants,  consisting  of  Phloxes, 
Helianthi,  Chrysanthemums,  Asters,  and  other  things 
of  a  similar  nature,  are  slowly  improving  from  year  to 
year  ;  but  activity  in  this  department  ought  to  proceed 
more  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Judging 
from  the  quantity  planted  round  the  margin  of  a  large 
bed,  the  merits  of  Aster  amellus  bessarabicus  would 
seem  to  be  well  recognised.  The  narrow  border  running 
along  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  and  planted  with  a  mixed 
collection  of  Dahlias  (single  and  pompon),  Sunflowers, 
Phloxes,  Tobaccos,  and  similar  things,  are  now  very 
varied  and  attractive.  Numerous  climbers  adorn  the 
wall,  among  which  Jasminum  officinale,  Clematis 
vitalba  and  Tecoma  radicans  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  last,  with  its  reddish  crimson  flowers,  is  a  source  of 
great  attraction  to  the  public  visiting  the  Palace,  and 
has  been  so  for  several  years  back.  Not  the  least 
attractive  feature  of  the  place  are  some  of  the  rarer 
and  more  ornamental  shrubbery  plants  to  be  seen  in 
various  situations.  Not  contented  with  seeing  the 
Virginian  Creeper  on  the  walls  outside,  the  inmates  in 
the  upper  stories  of  the  Palace  have  allowed  its  shoots 
to  ramble  in  at  a  window  where  they  disport  themselves 
inside  the  glass.  Numerous  very  tall  specimens  of 
Spiraea  Lindleyana  must  have  been  grand  objects  when 
in  flower,  as  their  great  panicles  of  fruit  testified. 
Huge  bushes  of  the  Smoke  Plant  (Rhus  cotinus), 
attracted  not  only  the  attention  of  visitors,  but  their 
curiosity  as  well,  for  the  plants  were  almost  concealed 
with  masses  of  their  singular  inflorescenses.  The 
myriads  of  hairs  clothing  the  barren  pedicles  assume  a 
smoky  grey  appearance,  and  afterwards  this  becomes 
a  reddish  simulating  flame,  and  finally  smoky  grey. 
This  species  of  Sumach  deserves  to  be  more  extensively 
planted  on  the  sunny  exposures  of  shrubberies,  or  even 
as  specimen  plants  on  the  lawn.  Another  noticeable 
shrub  or  small  tree  is  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  by  no 
means  a  common  plant.  A  good-sized  specimen  is  now 
flowering  with  great  profusion,  the  yellow  flowers  of 
which  are  not  devoid  of  ornament,  while  the  curiously 
cut  foliage  is  very  ornamental. 

The  old  Vine  still  continues  a  source  of  great 
attraction  to  visitors,  and  this  year  bore  1,500  bunches 
of  Grapes,  which,  although  to  the  practised  eye  they 


afford  but  a  poor  example  of  what  high-class  cultivation 
can  do,  are,  nevertheless,  very  imposing  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  single  Vine.  Neither  the  bunches  nor  the 
Grapes  are  very  large,  but  the  latter  are  finishing  well 
— assuming  the  fine  bloom  for  which  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  is  noted.  A  considerable  weight  of  fruit  has 
already  been  cut,  much  to  the  advantage  of  that  still 
remaining.  _ _ 

LILIXJM  SPECIOSUM  VARIETIES. 

Lilium  speciositm  KeStzeki.  —  This  exquisite 
variety  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  older  one  named 
Album.  It  produces  flowers  very  freely  on  stems  about 
2  ft.  in  height,  being  exquisite  in  form  and  of  snowy 
whiteness.  The  petals  are  very  broad  and  somewhat 
overlap  each  other,  giving  the  bloom  a  very  close-set 
appearance,  which  might  not  be  inaptly  called  the  ideal 
of  a  florist’s  flower.  Its  superiority  over  Album  is  at 
once  noticeable  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  its  fine  form 
and  pure  whiteness  causing  it  to  be  a  general  favourite 
with  all  who  see  it.  The  delicious  fragrance  of  this 
class  of  Lilies  will  always  cause  them  to  be  popular,  for 
even  when  grown  in  large  quantities  their  perfume 
never  seems  so  overpowering  as  is  the  case  with  Lilium 
auratum.  Amateurs  or  professionals  who  may  be 
looking  for  a  good  thing,  will  find  in  Lilium  Krietzeri 
a  plant  worthy  of  their  attention  as  an  autumn-flowering 
bulb,  which  is  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  superbum. — This  is  a 
very  highly  coloured  form  of  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  the 
petals  being  much  broader  than  in  L.  rubrum,  the 
spotting  being  of  a  very  rich  colour,  and  the  whole 
petal  suffused  with  crimson.  It  is  a  variety  well  worthy 
of  especial  attention  as  an  autumn  decorative  flowering 
plant.  Its  free  habit  will  always  cause  it  to  be  a 
general  favourite,  more  especially  as  the  variety  becomes 
more  plentiful.  —  JV.  G. 
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NOTES  ON  ADIANTUMS. 

Their  Variable  Character  from  Spores. 

The  number  of  forms  or  varieties  of  Adiantum  that 
are  at  present  in  the  market  is  simply  enormous.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  many  are  very  difficult 
to  perceive  ;  but,  still,  distinct  forms  do  exist,  and  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  A  most  noticeable  fact  is 
that  where  a  collection)of  Maidenhairs  are  cultivated, 
and  allowed  to  fruit  and  produce  themselves  from 
spores  spontaneously,  there  will  be  found  the  greatest 
number  of  varieties  from  individual  seedlings.  From 
the  old  form  of  A.  cuneatum,  and  ever  since  the  good 
sort  called  A.  gracillimum  came  out,  the  number  of 
seedling  Maidenhairs  that  have  sprung  up  bearing 
distinct  features  has  been  very  large.  If  a  batch  of 
spores  of  A.  cuneatum  was  grown  in  company  with  a 
number  of  other  Ferns,  and  the  utmost  care  exercised, 
a  mixed  collection  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  result  of 
the  sowing.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  first  plants 
to  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  will  be  either 
Nephrodium  molle  or  some  other  weedy  Fern  that  sows 
itself  all  over  every  Fernery.  These  may  be  considered 
the  weeds  of  the  crop — in  comparison,  as  groundsel  or 
chick  weed  grows  in  the  beds  of  a  kitchen  garden — and 
must  be  ultimately  exterminated  by  careful  hand- 
weeding. 

That  such  a  numerous  progeny  should  originate  from 
one  sowing  of  seed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  spores  of  many — more  especially  of 
the  commoner  kinds  of  Ferns — are  allowed  to  drop 
about  anywhere,  and,  of  course,  eventually  settle  on 
the  fronds  of  the  finer  varieties. 

As  a  usual  thing  with  many  when  requiring  to  take 
the  spores  of  any  particular  variety,  they  invariably 
cut  the  frond  off  and  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  paper  and 
put  it  in  a  dry  place  ;  this  causes  the  spore  cases  to 
dry  up  and  let  the  spores  out  into  the  paper.  At  the 
time  the  fronds  are  drying  up  they  also  cast  off  the 
other  spores  that  have  settled  upon  them  from  other 
Ferns,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  mix  together,  the 
commoner  and  undesirable  forms  always  germinating 
first.  So  much  for  the  case  of  mixed  species  coming 
up  in  one  sowing  of  seed  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
amount  of  care  can  ever  alter  the  matter,  especially 
where  mixed  collections  are  grown,  and  syringing  is 
resorted  to  among  Ferns.  Undoubtedly  the  Maiden¬ 
hairs,  where  grown  in  quantity,  have  the  same  peculiari¬ 
ties  among  them,  so  far  as  the  spores  floating  about 
and  settling  upon  other  kinds  are  concerned ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  this  accounts  for 
so  many  varieties  of  Maidenhairs  cropping  up  among 
our  sowings.  A  great  number  of  these  partake  largely 
of  the  characters  of  A.  cuneatum  and  A.  gracilUmum. 


We  do  not  see  so  many  breaks  from  the  large-fronded 
species,  'of  which  A.  Farleyense  and  A.  macrophyllum 
may  be  considered  fair  representations,  nor  do  we  see  it 
from  the  cultratum  section,  of  which  A.  trapeziforme, 
cultratum  and  A.  tetraphyllum  may  be  reckoned  the 
type  ;  but  in  nearly  all  cases  from  the  cuneate  section. 
Illustrative  of  this  I  have  one  especially  fine  seedling 
that  has  been  recently  named,  and  of  which,  at  the 
present'time,  I  have  hundreds  of  seedlings  just  ready 
to  prick  off  from  the  spore  pans.  Out  of  these  pans 
I  guarantee  to  say  I  shall  have  a  dozen  distinct  forms, 
if  i  may  judge  by  a  sowing  I  made  twelve  months  ago, 
and  from  which  sowing  I  can  at  the  present  time  pick 
out  half-a-dozen  very  distinct  forms,  in  some  instances 
not  at  all  resembling  the  parent ;  but  still  the  original 
form  was  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  me 
saying  that  by  the  autumn  of  this  year  I  shall  have  a 
fine  batch  and  a  dozen  new  varieties  into  the  bargain. 
This  may  seem  very  strange  to  some  people,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true. 

My  diversion  from  the  subject  on  which  I  commenced, 
or  had  intended  commencing,  namely,  good  Adiantums, 
has  led  me  into  making  a  statement  as  to  the  causes  of 
Adiantums  varying  so  much  from  spores  ;  but  my 
object  was  to  recommend  a  few  good  species  and  varie¬ 
ties,  and  give  soms  idea  of  the  various  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  applied. 

A  Selection  of  Adiantums. 

Some  sorts  are  better  adapted  for  suspension  than 
others,  whilst  some  of  the  dwarf-growing  sorts  only 
show  to  advantage  when  grown  in  large  masses  ;  others, 
again,  make  some  of  the  finest  exhibition  Ferns. 
Undoubtedly,  either  for  suspension  or  exhibition, 

A.  Farleyense  stands  about  first  on  the  list,  but  as 
the  species  is  so  well  known  we  can  pass  it  as  being  the 
Queen  of  the  class.  Amongst  the  many  kinds  that 
may  be  termed  ample-fronded,  and  all  of  which  make 
grand  specimen  plants,  the  following  forms  stand  well 
to  the  front : — 

A.  amabile  is  a  fine  variety  with  pea  -  green 
fronds,  the  pinnae  being  cuneate  in  form,  the  whole 
frond  being  long  and  somewhat  drooping  in  habit. 

A.  curvatum  Braziliense  has  bright  shining 
fronds,  the  pinnse  being  slightly  serrated  on  the  edge  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  larger-growing  section  of  Adiantums, 
and  requires  a  good  stove-heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

A.  cardiochliena  has  tall  erect  pedate-shaped 
fronds  of  a  glaucous  green  colour,  and  is  always  very 
attractive  in  collections. 

A.  concinnum,  and  its  variety  latum  are  both  good 
sorts,  the  former  being  more  lax  in  its  character  than 
the  latter,  which  is  very  erect  in  habit  with  broad 
stout  pinnse. 

A.  Flemingi  is,  I  believe,  a  sport  from  A.  concinnum, 
but  is  in  every  way  superior  to  either  of  the  above,  and 
is  a  decided  acquisition  to  any  collection  ;  the  pinnules 
very  much  overlap  each  other,  giving  the  frond  a  very 
close  set  appearance.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  variety 
for  cutting  from. 

A.  Fergussoni  is  a  very  elegant  robust-growing 
form,  being  a  cross  between  A.  Veitchii  and  A.  con¬ 
cinnum  latum,  partaking  of  the  robust  character  of 
the  latter,  with  the  slightly  serrated  pinnse  of  the 
former.  The  fronds  when  young  are  of  a  rosy  pink 
shade,  which  change  with  age  into  a  deep  pea-green  ; 
and  when  mature  they  arch  over,  giving  the  plant  a 
very  graceful  appearance.  By  this  time  the  fronds 
average  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length.  It  will  become  an 
extremely  useful  variety  for  exhibition  ;  and  was 
named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Robert  Fergusson,  the  well- 
known  gardener  at  Billinge  Scar,  Blackburn. 

A.  Hendersoni  is  an  ornamental  stove  Fern,  the 
fronds  rising  about  18  ins.  in  height  and  arching  over 
as  they  attain  maturity,  imparting  a  very  graceful 
appearance  to  the  plant.  The  yoimg  fronds  are  tinted 
with  a  bronzy  crimson  colour,  which  they  retain  for  a 
long  time.  This  form  appears  to  be  becoming  extinct 
in  many  places,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  temperature 
required  to  grow  it,  but  it  thrives  readily  in  ordinary 
stove  heat. 

A.  Lindeni  is  another  fine  form,  with  curved  pinnse 
produced  on  good  long  footstalks  ;  it  is  very  much 
superior  to  A.  curvatum,  which  it  somewhat  resembles, 
but  A.  Lindeni  throws  up  its  fronds  12  ins.  and  18 
ins.  high,  and  makes  a  good  exhibition  Fern. 

A.  speciosum  is  a  grand  Fern  when  well  grown,  the 
great  drawback  to  its  beauty  being  that  its  texture  is 
so  soft  that  it  readily  breaks  when  touched.  "When 
grown  in  a  house  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  it 
always  forms  an  attractive  specimen.  The  fronds 
attain  a  great  size,  being  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length, 
and  are  deciduous. 
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A.  Williamsi  is  a  very  free-growing  species,  making 
fronds  of  great  length,  which  are  furnished,  in  a  young 
state,  with  golden  powder.  It  is  a  general  favourite 
with  gardeners  for  cutting  purposes,  and  makes  a  very 
fine  exhibition  sort ;  it  may  be  grown  quite  cool. 

Small  sorts  for  basket  work  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following — which  are  all  useful  for  the  purpose 
stated — viz.,  A.  caudatum,  A.  lunulatum  and  A. 
Edgeworthii.  [A.  dolabriforme  is  synonymous  with 
A.  lunulatum,  a  Fern  widely  distributed  in  both 
hemispheres. — Ed.  ] 

Good  sorts  for  planting  in  masses  or  pans,  or  for 
growing  in  small  pots  for  edging,  are  A.  helium,  a  very 
pretty  close-growing  species,  an  introduction  some  years 
ago  from  Bermuda  ;  A.  Legrandii,  a  very  pretty  variety 
with  finely  cut  pinnae  overlapping  each  other  very  much, 
giving  the  whole  frond  a  very  crisp  appearance  ;  and 
A.  Pacottii,  similar  to  the  last,  but  with  coarser  pinnre. 
Curious  forms  of  Adiantums  are  to  be  seen  in  the  form 
known  as  A.  Luddemanianum,  which  is  crested,  crisped, 
and  curled,  giving  to  the  plant  the  appearance  of  a 
conglomerated  mass. 

Neither  can  we  dispense  with  our  old  friends  A. 
cuneatum,  A.  c.  gracillimum,  and  A.  decorum,  which 
may  be  grown  in  very  large  quantities  where  decorations 
are  carried  out,  or  where  fronds  for  cutting  are  wanted 
in  large  quantities. 

To  go  through  a  larger  number  of  kinds  would  be 
tedious,  but  those  who  may  be  fond  of  variety  can  find 
plenty  in  nearly  every  nurseryman’s  catalogue.  Should 
they  be  fond  of  novelty  in  variety,  and  be  disposed  to 
raise  new  forms  for  themselves,  are  blessed  with  a  great 
amount  of  patience  to  wait  for  the  germination  of  the 
spores,  and  do  not  object  to  the  after  care  of  pricking  out 
and  potting  on,  then  they  may  venture  to  sow  spores 
for  themselves,  provided  they  have  means  to  do  so. 
Spores  of  Perns  of  any  kind  will  germinate,  that  is,  if 
they  are  kept  moist  and  close  enough,  and  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  when  obtainable.  Sown  on  the 
flat  surface  of  pots  or  pans  well  drained,  and  the  pots 
afterwards  covered  with  glass,  and  kept  in  a  brisk 
heat,  they  soon  show  signs  of  germinating,  but  it  takes 
a,  very  long  time  before  they  break  away  from  the 
prothallus  to  form  the  first  frond.  It  is  when  in  this 
interesting  condition  that  the  patience  is  sorely  tried, 
more  especially  if  some  new  variety  is  expected.  As 
soon  as  they  start  to  throw  up  the  first  frond  they 
must  be  pricked  off  into  small  tufts  on  finely  prepared 
soil,  and  again  kept  close  till  established.  Afterwards 
they  may  be  again  divided  and  potted  into  single  pots, 
when  they  may  be  gradually  exposed  to  the  fernery, 
either  warm  or  cold  according  to  the  sort. 

Sowing  spores  is  much  to  be  preferred,  where  the 
species  or  variety  spores  freely,  to  splitting  up  old 
crowns  ;  but  all  species  and  varieties  do  not  fructify 
freely,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  splitting  up  must  be 
done.  —  TV.  G. 

- ~>X<~ - 

GARDEN  PLANTS  ILLUSTRATED. 

Cypripedium  insigne  punctatum  violaceum. 

The  typical  form  of  this  Slipperwort  has  always  been 
a  great  favourite  in  gardens  from  its  accommodating 
nature  and  floriferous  character.  That  known  under 
the  above  name  is  a  great  improvement,  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  upper  sepal,  which  is  large,  roundly 
oval,  and  green  in  the  lower  part,  pure  white  in  the 
upper,  and  richly  spotted  with  clear  violet-purple  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  leading  colours.  The  petals 
are  purplish  green,  netted  and  veined  with  dark  umber, 
while  the  lip  is  deep  chestnut-brown.  The  upper 
sepal  is  not  so  much  narrowed  at  the  base  as  in  C. 
Maulei. — Orchid,  Album,  t.  278. 

Oncidium  papilio  majus. 

The  dorsal  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  the 
usual  narrow  elongated  antennse-like  form,  while  the 
broad  lateral  sepals  are  much  broader  and  deflexed, 
purplish  brown,  transversely  banded  with  yellow,  and, 
together  with  the  labellum,  constitute  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  flower.  The  large  flat  yellow 
labellum  has  a  broad  somewhat  lobed  bright  reddish 
brown  border,  and  reminds  one  of  0.  Krameri,  but  has 
flattened  not  terete  peduncles,  thickened  at  the  nodes. 
This  Butterfly  Orchid  need  not  be  confounded  with  the 
British  plant  of  that  name. — Orchid  Album,  t.  279. 

OdONTOGLOSSUM  PoLLETTIANUM. 

Under  this  name  we  have  a  highly  ornamental  cool 
Orchid — another  of  the  many  fine  things  supposed  to 
be  natural  hybrids  of  0.  gloriosum  and  0.  crispum.  It 
Crmes  from  New  Grenada,  and  is  very  robust,  bearing 
numerous  flowers  on  a  pendent  spike.  The  sepals  and 


petals  are  lanceolate,  and  similar  in  shape  and  size, 
suffused  with  rosy  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and 
copiously  blotched  with  deep  brownish  red.  The 
labellum  has  one  large  blotch  about  the  middle,  and  is 
yellow  at  the  base.  It  is  a  cool  decorative  Orchid  of 
rare  merit,  and  flowered  in  the  collection  of  H.  M. 
Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley.  —  Orchid  Album, 
t.  280. 

SOBRALIA  LEUCOXANTHA. 

The  reed-like  stems  of  this  terrestrial  Orchid  grow 
about  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  bearing  numerous  deep 
green  plaited  leaves,  that  remain  on  all  the  year  round. 
The  flowers  are  terminal,  open  singly,  are  large  and 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  labellum,  which 
has  a  rich  golden  yellow  throat,  striated  towards  the 
base  with  orange-red  veins.  The  sepals  become  revolute 
at  the  tip,  and  the  lamina’of  the  labellum  is  beautifully 
undulated  and  crisped  at  the  margin.  It  flowered  in 
the  gardens  of  H.  Grose  Smith,  Esq. ,  The  Priory,  St. 
Helen’s,  Hyde,  Isle  of  "Wight,  and  is  a  native  of  Costa 
Rica. — Orchid,  Album,  t.  271. 
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HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  THE  SUB¬ 

TROPICAL  GARDEN. 

Tree  op  Heaven. 

Of  the  three  known  species  of  Ailanthus,  none  have 
attained  the  popularity  of  A.  glandulosa,  or  become 
spread  over  a  wider  area  of  the  earth’s  surface,  both  in 
tropical  and  temperate  climes.  The  beauty  of  the 
drooping  plume-like  leaves  is  unquestionable,  and  some 
idea  of  the  suitability  of  the  plant  for  sub-tropical 
gardening  purposes  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  of  young  specimens,  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  attain  a  length  varying  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft. 
Leaves  half  the  latter  size  are  very  handsome  and 
imposing,  and  may  be  seen  in  villa  gardens  where  the 
occupier  has  the  good  taste  to  obtain  and  plant  young 
trees,  which  are  easily  procurable  from  root-cuttings,  or 
suckers  from  the  roots  of  old  ones,  which  spring  up 
spontaneously  wherever  planted.  Light  but  rich  and 
moist  soils  are  most  favourable  to  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  tree  ;  although,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
very  particular.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  made  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  large  or  small  gardens.  In  the 
latter  case,  or  where  large  beds  are  planted  with  the 
view  of  producing  a  sub-tropical  effect,  the  plants  should 
be  cut  hard  back  early  in  spring,  before  growth  com¬ 
mences  to  move.  The  result  is  strong  and  vigorous 
shoots,  producing  a  wealth  of  healthy  foliage  of 
enormous  proportions.  "Where  space  can  be  afforded  in 
sheltered  places,  it  will  form  a  large  and  beautiful  tree, 
and  in  the  case  of  female  kinds,  produce  large  and 
beautiful  panicles  of  fruit,  like  the  keys  of  the  Ash, 
but  of  a  handsome  bronze  and  gold  colour,  such  as  we 
have  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  country  this  year. 

Stag’s-horn  Sumach. 

Of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  Tree  of  Heaven,  this, 
so  far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned,  is  one  of  the  most 
handsome  shrubs  in  cultivation,  for  it  seldom  attains 
the  size  of  a  tree  in  this  country.  It  is  the  Rhus 
typhina  whose  decorative  value  has  been  recognised  by 
not  a  few,  as  we  have  evidence  on  every  hand  in 
suburban,  villa,  and  other  gardens.  On  thriving 
specimens  the  leaves  grow  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high, 
finely  serrated,  with  a  plumy  appearance,  and  more  or 
less  distinctly  white  on  the  under  side,  especially  in 
dry  seasons,  and  in  the  variety  R.  t.  frutescens  in 
particular.  Their  decorative  value  is  greatly  heightened 
when  ruffled  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  turn  up  the  whitish 
or  snowy  undersurface  as  the  case  may  be.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Ailanthus,  the  foliage  is  greatly  improved 
by  hard  cutting  back  early  in  spring  ;  but  except  for 
bedding  purposes,  the  shrub  or  small  tree  should  be 
allowed  to  assume  its  natural  form,  and  bear  fruit, 
which  is  singularly  beautiful.  We  notice  everywhere 
this  season  the  glowing  crimson  torch-like  panicles  of 
fruit  terminating  the  stems  and  branches.  The  foliage 
assumes  in  autumn,  when  maturing  and  cold  sets  in, 
brilliant  hues  of  purple,  crimson,  and  gold  ;  and  while 
it  drops,  the  fruit  persists  throughout  the  winter 
although  losing  its  brilliant  colour. 

Fern-leaved  Sumach. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  variety  of  Rhus  glabra  with 
laciniated  leaves,  and  well  recognised  under  the 
botanical  name  of  R.  laciniata.  The  form  in  question 
is  generally  seen  as  a  bush  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  high, 
although  the  type  will  attain  12  ft.  or  18  ft.  Fruit  is 
produced  even  on  small  bushes  in  this  country,  but 
being  of  a  greenish  red,  is  neither  conspicuous  nor  very 
ornamental.  The  foliage,  however,  is  handsome,  while 


in  autumn  it  assumes  almost  a  uniform  glowing  red, 
which  is  truly  superb.  Being  of  dwarfer  habit  than 
R.  typhina,  it  is  more  adapted  for  small  gardens,  or 
for  the  margins  of  large  beds.  It  is,  moreover,  neither 
so  well  known  as  the  latter,  [nor  so  widely  planted  as 
its  merits  deserve.  For  mixed  beds  of  ornamental- 
foliaged  shrubs,  it  has  few  or  no  rivals  of  its  kind. 

Gum  Copal  Rhus. 

The  leaves  of  R.  copallina  are  smaller  and  less  orna¬ 
mental  than  those  of  either  of  the_  before-mentioned 
species  ;  but,  owing  to  the  glossy  deep  green  of  the 
upper  surface,  would,  by  contrast,  show  itself  up  more 
conspicuously,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
three  kinds.  The  terminal  panicles  of  fruit  are  red, 
and  in  their  more  open  and  spreading  character  are 
comparable  to  those  of  R.  glabra.  The  foliage,  which 
dies  off  a  purplish  red  in  autumn,  may  also  be  improved 
for  sub-tropical  bedding  purposes  by  cutting  down  the 
stems  annually. 

Koelreuteria  paniculata. 

By  the  treatment  and  crowding  amongst  other 
subjects  which  this  frequently  gets  in  gardens,  one 
would  be  led  to  suppose  it  was  really  half  hardy, 
whereas  it  flourishes  grandly  in  fully  exposed  situations, 
and  attains  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  where  it  sometimes  perfects  its 
bladder-like  fruit.  Plants  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
described  than  as  large  bushes  are  everywhere  flower¬ 
ing  profusely  this  season,  and  the  terminal  panicles  of 
yellow  blooms  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  ornament, 
while  the  brownish  white  fruit  ripens  in  October.  The 
decaying  foliage  is  yellow,  and  just  now  the  pinnate 
leaves  and  curiously  cut  leaflets  are  of  great  value  for 
decoration.  The  tree  may  be  kept  within  prescribed 
limits  by  hard  pruning  for  the  sake  of  its  handsome 
foliage. 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree. 

The  naked  stems  and  branches  of  Gymnocladus 
canadensis  have  a  naked,  stiff  and  rigid  appearance  ; 
but  this  is  a  small  matter  to  those  who  grow  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  foliage.  The  younger  the  plant  is,  and  the 
more  rapidly  it  is  grown,  the  larger  will  be  the  hand¬ 
somely  bipinnate  leaves.  This  object  will  also  be 
secured  by  cutting  down  the  stems  annually,  so  as 
to  induce  the  production  of  shoots  with  a  rampant 
vigorous  growth.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  kind  of 
treatment  could  only  be  tolerated  where  large  beds 
having  a  sub-tropical  effect  is  desired.  The  seeds  of 
this  tree  were  formerly  roasted  and  ground  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Coffee  in  Kentucky  and  other  places — hence 
the  popular  name. 

The  Honey  Locust. 

For  sub-tropical  bedding  purposes,  Gleditschia  tria- 
canthos  is  the  most  serviceable  species,  both  from  its 
greater  vigour,  more  rapid  growth,  graceful  and  elegant 
pinnate  and  bipinnate  foliage.  It  bears  the  knife 
remarkably  well,  and  affords  great  relief  to  other  and 
heavier  kinds  of  leafage  when  planted  in  contiguity  to 
such  subjects.  The  beauty  of  young  trees  or  cut-back 
specimens  is  such  that  the  wonder  is  growers  do  not 
more  fully  recognise  and  plant  it  extensively.  As  a 
lawn  subject  it  is  simply  handsome,  and  large  trees  are 
this  year  bearing  an  abundance  of  brownish  or  bronzy 
red  pods,  which,  in  autumn,  attain  great  length,  and 
from  their  thinness  and  proneness  to  become  twisted 
and  curled,  have  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  Apple- 
parings. 

The  Paulownia. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  young  unripened 
wood  is  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  in  autumn,  and 
the  flowers  from  the  same  cause  in  spring,  Paulownia 
imperialis  is  capable  of  producing  a  magnificent  sub¬ 
tropical  effect  by  a  system  of  rich  feeding  and  rigid 
cutting  back  in  winter,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 
recognised.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  propriety 
of  this  practice  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  seen  it 
performed.  When  allowed  to  develop  naturally,  and 
assume  the  form  of  a  tree,  the  leaves  annually  become 
smaller  and  smaller  till  they'  closely  resemble  those  of 
a  Catalpa  ;  but  when  the  stems  are  cut  back,  rampant 
and  vigorous  branches  shoot  upwards,  bearing  enormous 
heart-shaped  almost  undivided  leaves  that,  even  in 
such  a  dry  season  as  the  one  just  experienced,  measure, 
on  an  average,  18  ins.  in  diameter  ;  while  in  moderately 
wet  or  moist  seasons  they  are  very  much  larger. 

Gunnera  scabra. 

The  magnificent  appearance  and  sub-tropical  effect 
this  plant  is  capable  of  producing  when  it  has  attained 
a  large  size  under  favourable  conditions  and  cultivation 
needs  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  credited  and  appreciated. 
The  roots  are  impatient  of  disturbance,  and  when  once 
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established  in  a  deep  rich  soil  will  grow  amazingly, 
requiring  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  water  during 
the  summer,  or  else  be  planted  where  the  roots  can  dip 
into  a  stream  or  pond.  The  petioles,  which  are  used 
for  making  a  preserve  in  France,  attain  great  strength, 
succulenev,  and  a  length  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ,  while 
the  lamina  will  measure  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  latter  is  roughly  heart-shaped,  deeply  lobed, 
much  plaited,  and  very  scabrid  or  rough  to  the  touch. 
When  planted  in  sheltered  situations,  but  fully  exposed 
to  the  light,  there  are  few  plants  to  equal  this  in 
picturesque  or  sub-tropical  effect. 

The  Chinese  Aralia. 

Aralia  chinensis  and  its  variety,  generally  known  as 
Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus,  are  excellent  subjects 
for  sub-tropical  gardening  ;  and  while  the  Hop-pole 
like  stems  of  large  specimens  are  by  no  means  graceful 
or  ornamental,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  singular. 
The  bipinnate  leaves  attain  a  length  of  from  3  ft.  to 
5  ft. ,  are  nearly  as  wide,  and  undeniably  handsome. 
The  inflorescence  is  now  commencing  to  push  up,  while 
the  myriads  of  small  creamy  white  flowers  will  be  very 
conspicuous  late  in  autumn. 

Gunnera  manicata. 

Since  this  recently-described  species  has  had  time  to 
establish  itself  in  this  country  it  bids  fair  to  equal 
G.  scabra  in  size,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  The 
margin  of  a  pond  is  most  suitable  to  its  welfare,  and 
also  to  the  production  of  leaves  of  colossal  proportions  ; 
but  the  treatment  applicable  to  G.  scabra  will  in 
general  answer  the  same  purpose  in  this  case.  The 
leaves,  while  equalling  those  of  the  former,  are  different 
in  shape  and  general  appearance,  being  almost  as 
round  as  a  table,  with  closed  or  overlapping  auricles, 
and  very  shallowly  lobed,  while  the  plaiting  so 
characteristic  of  G.  scabra  is  here  inconspicuous. 
Apparently  an  interesting  future  is  in  store  for  this 
species. 

Rodger’s  Bronze  Leaf. 

Such  is  the  name  applied  to  Rodgersia  podophylla,  a 
member  of  the  Saxifraga  family,  and  a  native  of  Japan, 
from  which  it  sometimes  gets  the  name  of  R.  japonica. 
The  small  flowers  are  borne  in  a  panicle,  and  while  not 
devoid  of  beauty,  are  of  secondary  importance  compared 
with  the  bronzy,  digitate,  radical  leaves,  which  consist 
of  five  obovate  or  wedge-shaped  leaflets.  They  reach 
a  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.,  attaining  their  greatest 
dimensions  when  planted  on  the  margin  of  a  pond  or 
in  a  boggy  place,  the  plant,  therefore,  being  suited  for 
a  bog  garden.  The  form  and  colour  of  the  leaf, 
together  with  its  great  size,  render  this  plant  of  great 
ornamental  value. 

- -s - 

Hardening  ffoiES  from 


Airthery  Castle.— The  surroundings  of  Stirling 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  landscape  beauty, 
and  teem  with  historical  interest,  which  renders  the 
whole  neighbourhood  very  attractive  to  the  multitudes 
of  tourists  who,  during  summer  and  autumn,  pass 
northward  and  southward  by  the  “  Bulwark  of  the 
North.”  As  might  be  expected,  there  are  many  noble 
seats  in  the  district,  and  to  the  lover  of  landscape  there 
is  much  to  gratify  and  instruct  them.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  and  beautiful  is  Airthery  Castle,  the 
splendid  seat  of  Lord  Abercrombie,  situated  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Ochil  Hills  and  behind  the  famous 
Abbey  Craig,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  the  monument 
of  one  of  Scotland’s  great  deliverers,  Wallace,  whose 
name,  in  song  and  story,  is  spread  abroad  throughout 
the  world. 

The  park  of  Airthery,  from  the  entrance  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan  Road  along  to  the  castle,  is  of  the 
most  varied  and  beautiful  description  ;  views  remark¬ 
ably  pleasing,  which  give  change  at  every  few  yards. 
The  lake,  now  indicating  the  severe  drought,  being 
very  low  removes  much  from  the  fine  picture  which  the 
park  assumes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Passing 
through  the  wide  lawns  and  well-arranged  shrubberies, 
we  entered  the  vegetable  garden  full  of  luxuriant  crops, 
which  show  how  well  they  thrive  and  resist  drought 
when  tilth  is  deep  and  skilfully  manipulated.  The 
chief  object  of  our  visit  was  realised  in  this  portion  of 
the  domain,  viz.,  to  note  the  kinds  of  Apples  which  do 
so  remarkably  well  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
to  go  over  all  the  names  of  the  varieties,  would  be  a 
recapitulation  of  those  hardy  sorts  so  often  referred  to 


in  the  horticultural  papers  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Kinds  which  bear,  more  or  less,  every  season  are 
cultivated  largely  and  well  at  Airthery,  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  painstaking  gardener,  Mr.  McTavish. 
The  following  were  well  represented  by  size,  quantity 
and  quality  : — Warner’s  King,  Stirling  Castle,  Betty 
Geeson,  Ecclinville,  Alexander,  Lord  Suffield,  Duchess 
of  Olden  burgh,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Cox’s  Pomona;  others  are  grown,  but  less  satisfactorily. 

A  fine  picture  at  the  southern  end  of  the  garden,  was  a 
row  of  Plum  trees  loaded  to  the  ground,  which,  on 
inspection,  turned  out  to  be  our  old  trusty  friend, 
Yictoria,  a  most  useful  kind  for  any  district,  and  one 
we  never  saw  fail. 

Leaving  other  objects  of  interest,  we  next  viewed  the 
Grapes,  which  are  always  well  done  at  Airthery.  The 
good  old  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are 
the  kinds  which  are  most  valued,  and  well  they  may 
be.  If  they  could  be  kept  as  late  as  May,  I  think  we 
should  discard  nearly  all  others  and  retain  them  only. 
Foster’s  Seedling  was  also  good  ;  Alicantes,  in  fine  form. 
On  a  south  wall  were  grand  trees  of  Stirling  Castle 
Peaches,  of  fine  colour  and  a  great  crop.  The  bedding, 
extensive  and  brilliant,  was  represented  by  its  best 
border  with  long  lines  of  Lobelia  cardinalis,  backed  by 
Calceolarias  and  fronted  by  Verbena  venosa  ;  this 
Lobelia  is  a  gem  where  it  thrives  well.  We  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  seeing  a  large  bed  of  Pelargonium 
Manglesii  at  Chatsworth  some  years  ago,  with  L. 
cardinalis  dotted  through  the  bed,  and,  like  others, 
had  great  cause  to  admire  it. 

We  regretted  that  time  did  not  allow  us  to  inspect 
much  of  the  fine  grounds  at  Airthery  ;  the  walks— 
arranged  with  consummate  care  over  the  rocks  and  hills 
around  the  gardens — are  worth  a  visit  of  themselves. 
With  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  McTavish  for  his  courtesy, 
we  had  to  leave  to  catch  a  glimpse  in  the  twilight  of 
some  remarkable  beds  of  Begonias  at  Keir  House  ;  we 
passed  on  through  the  long  lines  of  villas,  with 
luxuriant  shrubs  in  front  and  back— well  known  to  the 
seekers  of  health  by  the  familiar  name  of  Bridge  of 
Allan  ;  passing  through  the  fine  avenues  at  Keir,  with 
their  immense  specimens  of  Conifer®  (we  would  sup¬ 
pose  among  the  largest  collection  in  the  kingdom), 
numerous  walks,  terraces,  and  stone  work — which 
indicate  that  great  wealth  has  at  some  period  been 
expended  on  these  extensive  grounds — we  found  the 
object  of  our  visit,  viz.,  eight  beds  of  circular  form  and 
large  size  filled  with  these  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  ; 
a  splendid  picture  they  make  !  and  had  stood  drought 
and  late  rains  unimpaired,  and  will  yet  go  on  for  many 
weeks  if  frost  does  not  come  with  severity  to  cut  them 
off ;  they  are,  however,  well  worth  protecting.  The 
bedding  at  Keir  is  extensive  and  has  the  consummate 
care  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  head  gardener,  who  was  from 
home  at  the  time  of  our  very  enjoyable  visit.  The  day 
was  too  far  spent  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  contents 
of  the  glass  structure  or  the  crops  within  the  high- 
walled  gardens — which  are  types  of  what  may  generally 
be  seen  at  the  fine  old  aristocratic  seats  so  common 
throughout  Perthshire. — M.  T. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  — 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  night  in  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh — 
Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  on  “The  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,” 
by  Mr.  James  Carruthers,  Hillwood  Gardens,  Corstor- 
phine,  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  in  the  absence, 
through  illness,  of  the  author. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Munro)  stated  that  he  had 
received  letters  calling  attention  to  the  Universities 
(Scotland)  Bill,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  taking  some  steps  to  prevent 
the  Botanic  Gardens  being  handed  over  to  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  Edinburgh  University.  The  bill  having 
been  withdrawn,  he  had  not  called  a  meeting  of  the 
council,  but  as  the  measure  would  likely  reappear  in 
its  old  form,  it  was  for  the  association  to  say  what 
steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  His  own  opinion 
was  that,  though  he  had  every  respect  for  the  Professors 
of  Edinburgh  University,  he  thought  the  Botanic 
Garden,  as  the  only  school  of  horticulture  in  Scotland, 
should  not  be  handed  over  to  the  University,  but 
kept  for  the  general  public,  and  for  gardeners  who 
went  there  to  get  the  correct  nomenclature  of  plants, 
for  which  purpose  it  had  been  found  very  useful 
hitherto. 

Mr.  A.  D.  M’Kenzie  agreed  with  Mr.  Munro  that  it 
was  very  desirable  to  keep  the  garden  as  at  present, 
but  he  was  afraid  that  unless  they  got  the  Scotsman  to 
take  up  the  matter  their  own  influence  would  not  be. 


sufficient,  as  these  questions  were  decided  by  the 
permanent  officials  in  London,  who  grudged  every  six¬ 
pence  given  to  Government  institutions  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  A.  M’Kenzie  suggested  that  they  should  get  an 
influential  deputation  from  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Association,  and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and 
urge  upon  him  the  desirableness  of  maintaining  the 
Botanic  Garden  under  the  present  management.  The 
chairman  suggested  that  a  council  meeting  should  be 
called  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  association,  so 
that  the  matter  might  be  put  in  shape.  This  was 
agreed  to. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons  exhibited  a  new 
seedling  Potato,  named  The  Cobbler,  for  which  they 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate  ;  and  also  a  new  sport 
of  a  Rhododendron  showing  golden  foliage.  Mr.  James 
"Wilson,  St.  Andrews,  showed  two  Pelargoniums,  one 
of  which,  named  Jubilee,  received  a  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate  ;  Mr.  William  Begg,  Wardie  Lodge,  a  seedling 
Scolopendrium,  which  also  received  a  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate  ;  Mr.  W.  Rushton,  Clerwood,  Corstorphine,  cut 
blooms  of  Madame  Desgrange  Chrysanthemum,  and 
also  the  golden  variety  of  it  in  very  fine  condition  ;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Morris,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  a  collection  of 
cut  flowers. 

- - ->X<- - 

The  Amateurs'  Garden. 


Corn  Salad.  — -  Considering  the  difficulty  often 
experienced  by  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs  in 
obtaining  anything  like  a  supply  of  green  food  during 
winter,  especially  when  we  are  visited  by  exceptionally 
severe  ones,  such  as  the  last,  it  is  the  more  a  matter 
for  wonder  that  our  native  plants  do  not  get  a  greater 
amount  of  attention.  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Spinach 
are  sown  and  planted  out  year  after  year,  with  the 
result  that  half  or  three- fourths  of  the  crop  die  during 
the  winter,  leaving  the  ground  empty,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  reward  or  compensate  the  grower  for  his 
trouble.  Botanically,  the  Corn  Salad  or  Lamb’s 
Lettuce  is  Valerianella  olitoria,  and  has  been  known  for 
many  years  as  an  excellent  salad  ;  yet,  as  far  as  the 
British  gardener  is  concerned,  it  is  allowed  to  grow 
unheeded  in  corn-fields,  hedge-banks,  and  similar 
places,  where  its  presence  is  frequently  otherwise  than 
desirable.  Our  French  neighbours  use  it  to  better 
purpose  by  sowing  it  regularly  at  certain  seasons,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  supply.  One  great  advantage  of  using 
the  Corn  Salad  as  a  vegetable  is  its  hardiness,  and  the 
certainty  with  which  we  can  depend  upon  it  for  an 
early  supply  in  spring,  or  even  in  winter  in  warm  and 
sheltered  places,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable  to 
growth  of  any  kind.  Besides  the  common  kind,  there 
are  Round-leaved  and  Italian  varieties,  with  larger 
foliage  than  the  first-named.  Those  who  intend  giving 
this  vegetable  a  trial  should  lose  no  time  in  preparing 
the  ground  and  committing  the  seeds  to  the  soil,  as 
they  will  soon  germinate  and  grow  to  a  good  size  before 
the  ground  loses  its  warmth,  and  the  cold  sunless 
autumn  weather  sets  in.  The  recent  showers  we  have 
had,  and  still  continue  to  be  favoured  with,  are  very 
conducive  to  vegetation,  and  should  be  utilised  to  the 
best  advantage.. — J.  F. 

Fruit  Trees. — It  is  time  that  the  growth  of  young 
wood  should  be  drawing  to  a  close,-  especially  in  parts 
where  the  nights  begin  to  get  cold  and  damp  after  this 
season.  There  are  many  failures  caused  by  unripened 
wood  ;  all  gross  shoots  should  be  stopped  and  kept  close 
to  the  wall  if  trained,  and,  if  need  be,  root  checking 
more  or  less  may  have  attention.  If  the  trees  are 
fruiting,  of  course  such  a  practice  is  out  of  the 
question.  We  believe  that  the  check  given  while  roots 
are  active  and  the  foliage  in  full  vigour,  is  attended  by 
the  best  results— all  cutting  is  healed  up  and  a  host  of 
rootlets  formed  before  the  winter  approaches,  and  the 
tree  with  matured  growth  is  able  to  bear  abundantly. 
The  gumming  and  canker  so  often  seen  might  be 
greatly  modified,  or  prevented  altogether,  if  due 
attention  were  given  to  early  ripening  of  wood.  We 
have  seen  few  wasps  this  season,  but  an  unusually  large 
number  of  woodlice  are  attacking  the  ripening  Apricots 
and  Plums.  Where  walls  are  old  they  easily  find  a 
safe  retreat,  and  can  commit  their  depredations  with 
facility.  Ripening  fruit  should  have  all  foliage  cleared 
away  to  allow  sun  or  air  to  do  their  important  work  of 
ripening  and  colouring  ;  as  soon  as  Plums  are  cleared 
of  their  crop,  a  good  washing  with  the  engine  would  do 
them  good. — Caledonian. 
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ASTERS  AT  CHISWICK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  held  at 
Chiswick,  when  there  were  present  Mr.  George  F. 
Wilson,  in  the  chair  ;  Major  Lendy,  John  Dominy, 
W.  Holmes,  John  Fraser,  W.  Goldring,  H.  Herbst, 
R.  Dean,  James  Hudson,  A.  Perry,  and  S.  Hibberd, 
the  varieties  of  Asters  grown  in  the  Gardens  were 
examined.  These  had  been  received  from  Messrs. 
Carter  A  Co.  ;  Benary,  Erfurt  ;  Vilmorin,  Paris  ;  and 
T.  Laxton,  Bedford.  Although  the  season,  being  so 
hot  and  dry,  has  not  been  very  favourable  for  Asters, 
those  planted  in  the  Gardens  have  done  extremely  wrell, 
the  flowers  being  large  and  good,  although  somewhat 
battered  by  the  late  rough  and  boisterous  weather. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  sent  twenty-five  varieties,  the 
following  being  considered  worthy  of  marks  : — 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters.— Height  12  ins. 
Copper-coloured  *  *  *  English  seed. 

Crimson  *  *  *  ,, 

White 


Continental  seed. 


Light  blue 
Dwarf  French  Rose 

,,  ,,  light  blue  *  *  *  ,, 

,,  ,,  blue  and  white*  *  *  ,, 

,,  ,,  carmine  *  *  *  ;j 

Pceony -flowered  Asters. — Height  2  ft.,  flowers  incurved. 
Rose  *  *  *  English  seed. 

Dark  blood-red  *  *  *  Continental  seed. 

Rose  with  white  *  *  ,, 

Pyramidal. — Light  blue  -*  *  *  English  seed. 

,,  Purplish  crimson  *  *  *  ,, 

,,  Fiery  scarlet  *  *  *  ,, 

Messrs.  Benary,  Erfurt,  sent  nineteen  varieties,  the 
following  being  awarded  marks  :  — 

Victoria  Asters. — Height  12  ins.  to  18  ins.,  Chrysan¬ 
themum-flowered,  very  large 
and  double. 

Rose  and  white  *  *  * 

Dark  blue  and  white 
Crimson 

Mignon. — Height  12  ins.  to  18  ins.,  resembling  in 
habit  and  form  of  flowers  the  Victoria, 
but  somewhat  smaller. 

Pure  white  *  *  * 

Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  k  Co. ,  Paris,  sent  twenty- 
four  varieties,  the  following  being  considered  worthy  of 
the  marks  given  : — 


*  *  * 
*  *  * 


Crown  Asters. — Height  12  ins.  to  18  ins.,  small 
Chrysanthemum  -  flowered,  the 
centre  or  crown  white. 

,,  Mixed 

,,  Half  dwarf  multiflore  mixed 

,,  ,,  ,,  light  yellow. 

Clirysanthemum-flovjered. — Height  12  ins.,  flowers 
large,  double,  fine.  *  * 

Imbricated  mixed  (Victoria)  height  12  ins.  to  18  ins., 
large,  Chrysanthemum-flowered. 

,,  Pompon  mixed. 

Pyramidal  Bouquet  Pose. — Height  2  ft.,  compact, 
very  floriferous,  Pompon-flowered,  rosy  lilac,  very 
pretty.  *  *  * 

Pyramidal  dvjarf  mixed. — Height  12  ins.  to  18  ins., 
compact,  very  floriferous,  Pompon-flowered,  pretty.  *  *  * 

Harlequin. — Pompon-flowered,  some  ot  the  petals 
streaked  with  white. 

Pyramidal  Purple. — Purple  and  white  ***  height 
18  ins. 

,,  Red. — Red  and  white  *  *  *  ,, 

18  ins. 

Half  dwarf. — Red  and  white  *  *  *  ,, 

6  ins. 

lAlliput  (China)  mixed,  small  Pompon-flowered, 
partly  quilled,  colours  very  bright,  and  exceedingly 
pretty.  *  *  * - - 


WATER  FOR  NOTHING. 

Such  an  announcement  as  this,  even  if  it  does  not 
sound  startling,  should  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  minds,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
metropolis,  but  also  of  those  in  remote  districts,  where 
the  scarcity  of  water  —  caused  by  what  will  long  be 
remembered  as  the  severe  and  protracted  drought  of 
1887 — amounted  to  little  short  of  a  calamity.  The 
subject  at  issue  is  a  little  book  or  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  which  he  explains  how  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  may  be  obtained  by  simply 
retaining  and  utilising  the  rainfall,  which,  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  cities,  is  not  only  allowed 
to  run  to  waste,  but  proves  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
inconvenience,  even  doing  damage  by  the  overflooding 
of  sewers,  and  it  might  also  be  added,  according  to 
recent  experience,  by  bursting  them,  causing  suspension 
of  traffic  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 


The  proposal  to  utilise  the  rainfall  is  not  a  new  one, 
and  instances  occasionally  come  under  our  notice  of 
tanks  being  constructed  on  a  rather  extensive  scale,  to 
minimise  the  requirements  for  garden  purposes  where 
the  water  companies,  changing  their  previous  tactics 
of  charging  at  a  certain  rate,  exact  payment  according 
to  the  amount  used.  The  idea  of  everyone  procuring 
their  own  supply  is  in  no  way  gratifying  to  the  water 
companies,  who  naturally  employ  every  means  to 
thwart  such  undertakings  ;  but  anything  that  will 


having  a  set  of  them  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  illustrated  in  the  pamphlet,  the  sooty  water  of 
town  roofs,  obtained  during  the  flushing  or  washing  of 
the  slates  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  is  directed 
into  a  tank  for  separate  use.  After  this  has  happened, 
the  clean  water  is  conducted  into  tanks,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  purpose.  Some  such  system  of  obtaining 
a  supply  might  be  adopted  on  farms,  whose  proper 
working  is  almost  impracticable  for  want  of  a  natural 
supply  either  by  springs  or  rivers  ;  and  if  the  efforts  of 


Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asteii. 


prove  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  serious  consideration,  and  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  has  shown  how  it  can  be  done. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  rain¬ 
water  for  garden  and  various  domestic  purposes  ;  but 
that  it  may  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  spring- 
water,  or  even  the  article  of  the  water  companies,  for 
drinking  and  culinary  purposes  will  be  new  to  many, 
and  cause  no  little  surprise.  According  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  having  tanks  in  operation,  rain-water 
retained  in  underground  tanks,  or  those  from  which 
light  is  excluded,  becomes  remakably  clear,  soft,  and  of 
good  flavour.  The  latter  is  the  most  surprising  of  all, 


the  author  should  induce  those  in  need  of  it  to  adopt 
his  plan,  some  good  will  have  been  gained. 

The  annual  rainfall  of  London  is  amongst  the  smallest 
on  record  for  the  various  districts  or  divisions  of  this 
country,  being  only  24  ins.,  as  shown  by  a  table  at  the 
end  of  the  pamphlet.  On  an  acre  of  land  1  in.  of 
rainfall  amounts  to  a  little  over  22, 622  gallons  of  water, 
and  that  multiplied  by  24  gives  542,928  gallons, 
showing  what  an  enormous  amount  of  the  precious 
fluid  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  which  might  well  be 
utilised  over  the  area  occupied  by  buildings.  The 
pamphlet  illustrating  all  this  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  E.  W.  Allen,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London. — J. 


Pa;oxy-flo\yered  Aster. 


and  should  help  us  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against 
rain-water  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is  in  reality 
distilled  water  of  the  most  natural  kind,  which  before 
contact  with  the  earth’s  surface,  and  consequent  con¬ 
tamination,  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  free  from  health 
and  life -destroying  mineral  ingredients. 

"Whether  in  town  or  country,  the  best  method  of 
retaining  rain-water  is  by  utilising  that  falling  on  roofs 
of  slate,  glass,  or  tiles,  or  any  other  smooth  clean 
surface.  By  means  of  gutters  and  piping,  this  is  con¬ 
ducted  into  tanks  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  by 


Cypripedium  Morgaxi.e. — Amongst  the  hybrid 
Orchids,  none,  perhaps,  are  more  striking  and  re¬ 
markable  than  this.  It  is  a  hybrid  named  after 
the  late  Mrs.  C.  Morgan,  of  Hew  York,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Yeitchi  and  C.  Stonei  ;  the 
broad  declining  petals  are  whitish  and  abundantly 
furnished  all  over  with  brownish  purple  spots,  recalling 
those  of  the  rare  C.  Stonei  platytsenium.  The  upper 
sepal  or  standard  is  white,  shaded  with  rose  and  veined 
red ;  and  the  labellum  is  white,  tinted  and  veined  with 
rose. — L’ Illustration  Horticole,  5  ser.,  /.,  t.  5. 
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VINE-GROWING  AT  HARVEY 

LODGE. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  Vines 
and  witnessing  the  interesting  experiments  being  quietly 
carried  on  by  William  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge, 
Roupell  Park,  Surrey.  Fine  flavoured  Grapes  are  his 
great  favourites,  so  that  we  do  not  find  his  attention 
wasted  on  the  large-berried  and  popular  sorts  of  the 


day,  such  as  Gros  Colmar,  Lady  Downes,  Gros  Maroc, 
and  similar  kinds  so  popular  in  the  London  market 
and  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  English  community, 
whose  pleasure  in  Grapes  is  communicated  to  them 
more  through  the  eye  than  through  the  sense  of  taste. 
In  this  respect  we  differ  greatly  from  the  French  on 


the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  who  justly  esteem  Grapes 
for  their  excellent  qualities  in  the  way  of  flavour. 

The  only  Grapes  planted  out  at  Harvey  Lodge  are 
contained  in  a  small  span-roofed  vinery  about  35  ft. 
long  and  17  ft.  wide.  The  border  arrangements  of  this 
house  are  inside,  and  rather  unique  in  their  way  from 
the  fact  that  a  shallow  bed  is  constructed  beneath  the 
wooden  panelled  pathway.  A  side  border  runs  down 
each  side  of  the  house,  and  is  necessarily  narrow  owing 
to  the  small  size  of  the  house.  Extra  feeding  is  there¬ 
fore  considered  necessary,  and  the  side  borders  being 


raised,  a  brick  wall  built  on  arches  runs  along  the  front 
of  each,  so  that  the  Vine  roots  can  pass  into  and  feed 
in  the  bed  beneath  the  pathway.  The  material  in  this 
central  bed  is  not  bulky,  but  in  compensation  is  well 
supplied  with  manurial  plant  food  in  a  concentrated 
condition.  On  entering  this  house  the  visitor  is  struck 
with  the  air  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  tidiness  per¬ 
vading  the  house  and  its  occupants.  Even  the  piping 
and  other  accompaniments  of  the  heating  apparatus 


along  the  sides  of  the  pathway  are  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
casing  that  answers  the  purpose  of  seats.  All  is 
scrupulously  clean,  including  the  Vines,  insect  and 
fungoid  pests  being  unknown.  Ventilation  both  top 
and  bottom,  the  latter  especially  since  the  Grapes 
began  to  colour,  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  no 


Asteiis. 

syringing  has  been  done  since  the  bunches  became 
fairly  visible  in  spring.  This  latter  fact  is  very 
significant  considering  the  healthy  state  of  the  Vines, 
and  shows  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  careful 
ventilation  and  general  cleanliness. 

Muscat  Hamburgh  or  Venn’s  Seedling  Black  Muscat 
is  grown  in  this  house,  but  had  ripened  and  the  Grapes 
were  cleared  off  before  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  is  a 
thin-skinned  purplish  black  Grape,  with  a  melting 
juicy  flesh  and  a  fine  Muscat  flavour.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  cultivated  in  three  different  forms  or 


reputed  varieties,  namely,  the  Bowood  Muscat, 
Wrighton  Castle  and  the  common  form  ;  when  young 
and  vigorous  they  appear  distinct,  but  as  the  Vines 
attain  great  age,  the  differences  disappear.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  this  grand  Grape  to  crack  is  not 
displayed  at  Harvey  Lodge.  Mr.  Roupell  accounts  for 
this  by  his  special  mode  of  treatment  with  regard 
to  pruning  and  stopping  ;  his  aim  is  to  avoid  a  check 
to  the  flow  of  sap  at  critical  junctures  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit,  and  in  this  he  has  some  argument  in 
his  favour.  After  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  the 
laterals  are  allowed  to  run  on  without  check,  and  no 
stopping  is  done  when  they  are  swelling  rapidly  ;  all 
the  light  possible  is  admitted  to  the  bunches  of  this 
as  well  as  other  white  Grapes,  as  soon  as  they  commence 
to  ripen  ;  while  the  fruit  of  black  varieties  enjoy  a 
considerable  amount  of  shade.  The  experience  here 
with  regard  to  planting  is,  that  Vines  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  planted  in  summer  while  in  full  growth, 
will  soon  overtake  those  a  season  or  two  older,  if  they 
happen  to  have  been  planted  in  autumn  or  while  at 
rest.  As  a  rule  the  rods  are  simply  allowed  to  run  to 
the  top  of  the  house  on  each  side  ;  two  of  these  short 
rods  were  found  to  carry  seventeen  bunches  of  fruit, 
and  a  rod  allowed  to  pass  down  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  so  as  to  equal  two  of  the  ordinary  length, 
produced  the  same  quantity,  so  that  there  seemed  no 
advantage  of  one  system  over  the  other. 

The  Vines  in  another  house  are  all  grown  in  13-in. 
pots,  and  trained  up  under  the  glass  as  if  planted  out 
in  an  ordinary  lean-to  vinery.  A  good  compost  is 
used  in  which  to  grow  them,  and  bone-meal  is  added 
when  potting.  The  after-feeding  consists  of  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  cow-manure,  soot,  and  lime  in  spring,  with 
a  supply  of  liquid  manure  during  the  growing  period 
and  previous  to  the  colouring  of  the  fruit.  Strong  rods 
are  produced  by  this  system  of  treatment,  and  they  are 
not  retained  after  the  second  or  third  year.  A  young 
rod  is  allowed  to  develop  from  the  base  of  the  Vine  at 
the  same  time  that  another  is  bearing  fruit,  so  that  the 
younger  one  is  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  rod, 
which  is  cut  away  immediately  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  and  while  it  is  yet  in  full  leaf.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  young  rod  acquires  a  greatly-increased 
vigour,  and  ripens  its  wood  better  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  do.  A  rod  of  Dr.  Hogg,  we  noticed,  treated  in 
this  way,  was  9  ft.  long,  and  of  remarkable  strength 
throughout. 

Amongst  fruiting  Vines,  Madresfield  Court  bore  an 
excellent  crop  considering  the  small  pots  in  which  it  is 
grown,  there  being  eight  large  bunches  with  pro¬ 
portionately  good  berries.  The  Frontignan  Grapes 
were  highly  interesting,  especially  considering  how 
seldom  they  are  cultivated  in  private  establishments. 
The  Auvergne  Frontignan  is  one  of  the  earliest  as  well 
as  the  best  of  Muscat-flavoured  Grapes.  It  is  a  white- 
fruited  variety,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  late 
Thomas  Rivers.  Nine  bunches  were  borne  on  a  rod, 
and  although  classed  as  a  white  kind,  the  fruits  were 
just  beginning  to  acquire  the  golden  tint  for  which  they 
are  noted. 

Equally  conspicuous  were  two  distinct  varieties 
of  the  Grizzly  Frontignan,  likewise  a  Muscat  Grape. 
The  ordinary  or  old  variety  has  round,  thin-skinned, 
pale  red  or  tawny  berries— that  is,  striated  with  two  or 
more  shades  of  red,  which  give  them  a  curious  and 
unique  appearance.  The  fruit  is  rich  and  pleasant, 
with  a  Muscat  flavour.  The  other  or  new  variety  was 
very  distinct,  and  readily  distinguishable  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  by  the  much  darker  colour  of  the  fruit, 
which  was  grown  under  the  same  conditions,  the  Vines 
being  contiguous.  The  flavour  of  both  is  similar,  but 
the  bunches  of  the  older  kind  are  larger  ;  and  the 
fruit,  when  allowed  to  hang  till  it  shrivels,  is  very  rich 
and  grateful  to  the  taste.  The  Purple  Constantia, 
from  which  the  liqueur  wine  is  made  at  the  Cape,  is 
something  of  a  novelty,  and  is  very  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  here.  The  bunches  are  long  and  somewhat 
tapered,  but  not  heavily  shouldered.  The  fruit  is 
round  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  with  a  thin  skin, 
faintly  striated  with  red,  and  marked  with  dark 
blotches  ;  but  as  it  ripens  these  markings  disappear, 
concealed  by  the  copious  bloom  covering  the  berries 
when  they  are  perfectly  finished,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  is  successfully  managed  at  Harvey  Lodge. 
The  flesh  when  ripe  is  firm,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Plenty  of  ventilation  is  given  during  the  ripening 
period,  and  the  hot-water  pipes  are  just  kept  warm 
with  a  gentle  heat.  In  grafting  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
on  the  White  Frontignan  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
test  whether  a  greater  fruitfulness  of  habit  could  be 
induced,  a  very  curious  freak  of  nature  has  presented 
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itself.  A  bunch  of  fruit  has  been  produced  on  the 
young  wood  developed  after  the  graft  had  taken  and 
grown  to  some  length,  while  the  wood  has  ripened 
much  earlier  than  in  the  case  of  other  grafts  effected  at 
the  same  time.  Altogether  we  were  much  interested 
in  the  experiments  being  carried  on,  and  in  the  various 
cultural  matters.  Should  anyone  desire  to  see  for 
themselves,  we  believe  Mr.  Roupell  would  be  pleased 
to  accommodate  them  by  private  arrangement. — F. 
- - 

Hardening  SIiscellany. 


American  Blackberries.  —  A  few  days  ago, 
while  visiting  the  gardens  of  George  Hamilton,  Esq., 
Brent  Lodge,  Finchley,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  hedge  of  American  Blackberries 
trained  to  a  wire  fence.  Every  year  the  old  bearing- 
wood  is  cut  out,  and  the  new  tied  in  its  place.  During 
the  summer  months  it  becomes  a  thick  impenetrable 
fence,  having  a  very  pretty  effect  whilst  in  flower  and 
fruit,  combining  both  beauty  and  usefulness.  Tropseolum 
speciosum  grows  quite  wild  here  in  places  on  the  borders, 
its  roots  being  dug  out  every  season,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  Bindweed.  It  was  fully  in  flower  when 
I  saw  it,  and  looked  beairtiful.  Plumbago  capensis,  in 
the  conservatory,  was  fine  and  flowering  freely  in  a 
12-in.  pot,  its  roots  having  penetrated  into  the  border 
beneath,  where  it  seemed  quite  at  home.  Dendrobium 
nobilis  was  standing  outside  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  looking  very  robust  and  full  of  promise. 
Gardenia  florida,  laden  with  flower-buds  and  looking 
very  healthy,  together  with  other  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  seemed  perfectly  at  ease  in  their  quarters  on  a 
north  border.  Mr.  Griffin,  who  is  an  able  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  gardener,  states  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
coddling  his  plants,  as  many  gardeners  do,  and  his 
successful  practice  shows  that  he  is  not  far  wrong. — 
Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens  Hopped  Rail,  Totteridge. 

G-aillardia  pulchella  splendida.  — Last  week, 
on  visiting  Kew  Gardens,  I  found  a  Gaillardia,  bearing 
the  above  name,  growing  amongst  the  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants.  I  cannot  find  it  mentioned  in  any 
catalogue,  and  last  week  I  read  your  notice  of  the 
Gaillardias  at  Tottenham,  hrq  ug  to  hear  of  it  being 
there,  but  was  disappointed.  It  is  a  fine  showy  flower, 
and  well  worth  growing. — Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens, 
Copped  Hall,  Totteridge. 

The  Want  of  Unity  Among-  Gardeners. 
— Mr.  Alfred  Gaut  on  p.  4  of  your  last  number  says, 
“  The  British  gardeners  are  scatteied  abroad  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other  without  organisation  or 
united  action,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  we  are 
losing  ground  ?”  How  the  first  part  of  this  sentence 
struck  me  as  pointing  to  a  most  deplorable  fact,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  forming  a  society  under  the  banner  of 
which  gardeners  could  unite  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  its  members  individually  or  collectively.  There  are 
some  among  us,  no  doubt,  who  are  trying  to  render 
assistance  to  the  many,  but  who  are  necessarily  crippled 
in  their  effort  to  do  so.  I  would  suggest  the  desirability 
of  a  general  canvass  being  made  amongst  gardeners 
to  ascertain  how  far  they  favour  the  idea  of  forming 
such  a  society.  A  gardeners’  club  might  be  established 
in  London  where  gardeners  residing  in  or  near  London 
could  meet  for  debates  and  discussions  ;  a  library  might 
be  formed,  and  rooms  provided  for  the  use  of  committee 
meetings,  &c.  The  various  societies  in  which  gardeners 
are  mostly  concerned  might  be  induced  to  take  rooms 
on  the  premises,  and  from  this  centre  more  good  would 
result  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Country  societies 
could  be  affiliated  by  payment  of  a  subscription,  and 
from  this  central  club  could  obtain  books,  papers,  &c. 
Such  are  few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  com¬ 
bination,  and  I  feel  convinced  were  a  good  scheme 
placed  before  the  gardeners  of  this  country,  it  would 
receive  their  hearty  support. — J.  S.  Trevor. 

Mignonette. — There  are  so  many  Mignonettes  in 
the  present  day,  white,  red,  yellow,  that  one  may  well 
ask,  with  something  like  concern,  which  are  the  best. 
Supposing  that  anyone  is  desirous  of  growing  the  best 
of  each  colour — it  is  a  seasonable  question — which  are 
they  ?  Well,  one  requires  to  see  a  batch  of  Mignonette 
growing  together  in  the  open  air,  and  the  varieties  that 
are  best  there  are  pretty  certain  to  be  good  in  pots. 
Such  a  trial  I  saw  not  long  since  in  Messrs.  Sutton’s 
Beading  seed  grounds,  and  the  best  red,  good  both  in 
spike,  colour  and  fragrance,  was  the  Giant  Red  ;  the 
best  yellow  was  a  fine  well-coloured  variety  named 
Cloth  of  Gold  ;  the  best  white,  Sutton’s  Selected  White 
or  Parsons’  Giant  White,  for  they  appear  to  be  identical. 


But  Mignonettes  are  pretty  much  a  question  of  selection, 
and  any  grower  starting  with  good  ones  at  the'com- 
mencement,  can  easily  save  seed  from  one  or  two  of  the 
very  best  plants  of  each,  and  so  ensure  something  of 
the  best  value  to  cultivate. — Fi.  D. 

A  Fine  Specimen  of  Plumbago  capensis. 
— Regularly  as  the  seasons  come  round  they  bring  into 
prominence  certain  objects,  the  merits  of  which  are 
duly  recorded.  Thus  Plumbago  capensis  is  now  in 
season,  and  has  duly  claimed  attention,  in  the  columns 
of  The  Gardening  World,  as  being  worthy  of  culture 
in  pots  and  the  open  border,  likewise  in  baskets. 
Invited  a  few  days  ago  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  small,  but 
neatly  kept  garden  of  Frederick  Eastwood,  Esq.,  at 
Buekden  House,  Edgerton,  I  was  most  favourably 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  a  grand  specimen  of  this 
old-fashioned  plant  which  was  occupying  the  back  wall 
of  a  small  half-circular  plant  house  at  one  end  of  a 
lean-to  range.  The  third  year  after  being  placed  in 
the  border  it  covered  the  entire  wall,  22  ft.  wide  by 
18  ft.  high,  and  like  many  another  subject  planted 
out,  would  have  covered  much  more  if  it  had  the 
chance.  It  is  spurred  back  to  the  wall  every  winter. 
“See,”  said  Mr.  Powney,  the  gardener,  “I  have  cut  a 
bushel  of  flowers  this  week,  and  you  cannot  tell  where 
I  have  taken  them  from.  For  the  last  eight  weeks  it 
has  been  as  you  now  behold  it,  a  huge  breastwork  of 
laterals,  which  are  continually  throwing  out  flowers  ; 
and  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  continue  for  a  similar  period.” 
The  entire  wall  was  literally  one  mass  of  azure-blue, 
and  certainly  the  finest  piece  of  natural  floral  wall 
covering  I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day. — B.  L., 
Huddersfield. 

The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Runner  Bean.— It  is 
now  nearly  twelve  months  since  “A.  D.”  drew  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  decided  merits  of  this 
Bean,  as  seen  at  London  shows,  and  prophesied  that 
its  culture  would  become  general.  I  always  look  with 
a  dubious  eye  upon  products  which  are  the  outcome  of 
high  culture  ;  but,  in  common  with  others,  I  have 
given  it  a  trial  and  agree  with  “A.  D.”  that  it  is  a 
real  acquisition.  In  a  short  row  I  have  growing  it 
closely  resembles  Carter’s  Champion,  both  in  habit  and 
general  appearance,  but  the  number  and  size  of  the 
pods,  en  masse,  up  the  stems  enables  it  to  leave  that 
variety  in  the  rear  as  a  cropper.  It  throws  itsjflowers, 
many  in  pairs,  from  nearly  every  leaf  joint,  and  these 
develop  into  fine  massive  fleshy  pods.  Undoubtedly, 
for  exhibition  and  for  the  table,  it  is  A  1. — B.  L. 

Neottopteris  australasica.  —  The  finest 
specimen  of  the  Bird’s  Hest  Fern  we  have  seen  is  in 
the  conservatory  at  Brookshill,  Stanmore  (S.  J. 
Blackwell,  Esq.).  The  fronds  are  perfect,  and  from  4  ft. 
to  5  ft.  in  length,  their  black  mid-ribs  showing  very 
effectively  on  the  bright  green  fronds.  Looking  from 
above  the  plant  is  a  deep  nest,  very  regularly  shaped  in 
the  centre. 

Chrysanthemums  in  August.  —  With  a 
view  to  having  some  flowers  at  the  present  time  for  a 
special  purpose,  Mr.  J.  Conuie,  gardener  to  Samuel  J. 
Blackwell,  Esq.,  Brookshill,  Stanmore,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  some  very  fine  blooms  of  large-flowered  and 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  some  of  which  were  open 
in  August.  The  flowers  of  some  are  5  ins.  to  6  ins. 
across,  and  would  grace  any  exhibition  stand.  Mr. 
Condie  carefully  selected  prominent-budded  plants, 
removing  all  but  the  largest  terminal  ones.  On  the 
buds  becoming  well  formed  the  plants  were  removed  to 
a  cool  house,  where  they  steadily  progressed,  and  now 
bear  grand  blooms,  as  before  stated.  The  white,  blue 
and  lavender  Campanula  pyramidalis  are  also  very  fine 
in  the  conservatory  of  the  same  garden. 

The  Evergreen  Oak.  —  Mr.  Webster  pleads 
hard  for  Quercus  Ilex,  and  wonders  why  it  is  not 
more  seen  iu  our  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  A 
beautiful  object  it  certainly  is  through  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  months,  with  its  bright  glossy  leaves; 
but  being  of  slow  growth,  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  to  be 
planted  with  other  trees,  except  as  a  nursling.  It  soon 
gets  overtopped  by  trees  of  quicker  and  coarser  growth, 
and  is  left  behind  in  the  battle  of  tree  life.  This  is 
why  its  absence  is  so  conspicuous  in  our  plantations. 
If  planted  as  single  specimens  on  the  margins  of  woods, 
and  specially  cared  for,  they  have  a  better  chance 
of  growing  into  handsome  trees,  but  its  scarcity  will 
always  be  apparent.  Having  Mr.  Webster’s  note  in 
my  mind,  1  felt  curious  this  (Monday)  morning  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  some  of  the  trees  in  a  small 
plantation  close  at  hand,  which  is  over  twenty  years 
old,  and  which  is  composed  of  about  220  forest  trees,  in¬ 
termingled  with  an  undergrowth  of  evergreen  and  other 


deciduous  shrubs.  The  number  of  evergreen  Oaks, 
from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  stunted  and  overtopped,  were 
seventeen  ;  six  from  12  ft.  to  17  ft.  high,  which  were 
enclosed  and  over-grown  ;  and  there  were  five  plants 
looking  straight  and  healthy.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  out  of  the  lot  only  five  were  promising.  In  the 
dressed  grounds,  in  many  northern  districts,  its  worst 
feature  is  that,  being  only  semi-evergreen,  it  retains 
its  foliage  until  nearly  Christmas,  and  then  scatters  its 
leaves  over  the  ground  after  the  borders  have  been 
dug  and  made  tidy  for  the  season-. — B.  Lockveood, 
Sept.  5 th. 

Torenia  Fournier!— One  of  the  most  floriferous 
and  popular  of  the  Torenias  is  this  species  ;  to  be 
accounted  for,  probably,  from  its  intrinsic  beauty,  free- 
flowering  qualities,  and  the  certainty  upon  which  it 
may  be  reckoned  to  produce  a  display  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  during  the  summer  months.  The  upright  stems 
are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  pendent-habited  T. 
asiatica,  which  loses  in  popularity  more  and  more  since 
such  excellent  species  as  T.  flava,  T.  concolor  and 
T.  Fournieri  have  been  introduced.  The  deep  violet 
lobes  of  the  lower  lip  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
pale  violet  of  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  while  the 
flowers  are  further  greatly  enlivened  by  the  orange- 
yellow  throat  and  the  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  lower  lip.  We  noted  it  the  other  day  at 
Sudbury  House.  The  species  may  be  perpetuated  by 
cuttings  or  seeds  ;  the  former  are  easily  rooted  in  a 
close  frame  with  a  stove  temperature,  and  seedlings 
rapidly  grow  into  useful  stuff.  Loam,  leaf-soil  and 
sand  form  an  excellent  compost  in  which  to  grow  the 
Torenias. 

The  Cut-leaved  Alder. — The  two  most  orna¬ 
mental  trees  of  the  genus  are  Alnus  cordifolia  and  the 
subject  under  notice,  namely,  Alnus  glutinosa  lacinata. 
There  are  several  other  smaller  and  more  or  less 
distinct,  striking,  or  ornamental  forms  to  be  seen  in 
villa  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  but  from  habit, 
constitution  and  the  dry  situations  in  which  they  are 
generally  planted,  they  have,  more  or  less,  a  stunted 
appearance,  although  they  may  please  the  caprice  of 
the  planter  or  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  The  laciniated 
variety  has  a  constitution  equally  good  as  the  type,  and 
in  this  country,  at  least,  is  a  far  more  stately  tree  than 
the  type,  if  planted  in  a  suitable  situation  where  its 
roots  may  dip  into  water.  We  have  frequently  seen 
the  type  no  better  than  a  large  scraggy  bush.  There 
are  records  of  several  fine  specimens  of  A.  g.  laciniata 
in  this  country  ;  and  a  tree  about  60  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  at  Fair  Lawn  House,  Acton,  might  be  added  to 
the  list.  This  form  is  wild  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
in  the  woods  of  Montmorency,  near  Paris. 

Stephanotis  floribunda  Fruiting.— Hot  the 
least  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  members  of  the 
Asclepiad  family,  to  which  th,e  Stephanotis  belongs,  is 
the  size  the  fruits  attain  when  the  flowers  happen  to  be 
fertilised.  The  absence  of  the  proper  insects  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  reason  why  the  plant  under  notice  fruits  so 
seldom  in  this  country.  We  have  now  to  record  it 
from  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  where  the  fruit  on 
ripening  turns  a  fine  lemon-yellow  as  it  reaches  the 
stage  of  bursting.  It  is  close  on  3  ins.  long  and  14  ins 
in  diameter,  and  splitting  along  one  side  shows  a  type 
of  seeds  that  is  frequent  in  the  family,  being  very 
much  flattened  or  almost  winged,  and  furnished  with  a 
long  tail  of  silky  white  shining  hairs.  It  would  be 
easy  to  guess  at  the  economy  of  this  coma  or  tail,  pro¬ 
vided  it  had  any  great  persistency  or  power  to  hang  on 
to  the  seeds  ;  but  mysteriously  enough  the  whole  drops 
off  when  the  slightest  strain  is  put  upon  it.  That  is 
our  experience  at  least.  The  fruit  is  highly  ornamental, 
and  an  object  of  much  curiosity  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  of  a  very  unfamiliar  kind  in  this  country.  It  is 
also  very  unusual  for  thick  walled  fruit  to  split  at  all 
when  mature  as  this  does. 

Clerodendron  fragrans  flora  pleno. — 

Both  the  single  and  the  double-flowered  forms  of  this 
Clerodendron  are  highly  fragrant,  and  on  that  account 
is  very  useful  in  a  conservatory  amongst  a  mixed 
collection  of  plants.  The  double-flowered  form  has 
pinkish  white  flowers  arranged  in  dense  capitate 
umbels,  or  rather  cymes,  and  the  flowers  are  much 
more  durable  than  those  of  the  single  state.  Another 
fact  to  be  noted  is  that  when  the  oldest  series  of  flowers 
have  performed  their  part  and  faded,  they  should  be 
carefully  picked  off,  when  another  set  will  take  their 
place  and  continue  the  flowering  period  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  This  is  due  to  the  central  flowers  of  each 
group  in  the  cyme  being  the  oldest  and  open  first, 
while  a  succession  is  kept  up  by  the  lateral  ones.  The 
species  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  especially  when 
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planted  out,  but  Mr.  Chadwick,  Hanger  Hill  House, 
Ealing,  grows  it  in  pots,  when  the  huge  leaves  are  less 
developed,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  flowers. 

Variegated  Cornelian  Cherry.— Of  Cornus 
mas  there  are  two  very  distinct  and  handsome  varie¬ 
gated  forms.  The  oldest  one  has  the  leaves  simply 
edged  with  white  or  yellow,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
foliage  ;  but  those  who  have  seen  Cornus  mas  elegant- 
issima  can  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  greater  beauty  of 
the  newer  variety.  In  this  the  leaves  are  edged  with  a 
broad  band  of  pale  yellow,  and  this  again  has  a  narrower 
margin  of  red.  The  combination  harmonises  effectively, 
especially  when  the  colours  are  well  brought  out,  as  we 
noticed  them  the  other  day  at  Hanger  Hill  House, 
Ealing,  where  Mr.  Chadwick  grows  it  as  a  centre  to  a 
flower-bed  in  a  sunny  exposed  position  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  Not  the  least  pleasing  aspect  of  the  bush  is 
the  closeness  of  the  foliage,  quite  concealing  the  stems 
and  branches  from  top  to  bottom  of  one  about  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  in  height.  A  variety  of  Euonymus  radicans, 
having  the  same  combination  of  colours,  was  sent  out 
at  least  fifteen  years  ago  ;  but  the  red  margin  is  not  so 
conspicuous  as  in  the  present  case,  neither  is  the  habit 
of  the  plant  so'good  when  isolated  as  a  specimen. 

The  Small-fruited  Hickory. — In  the  grounds 
of  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  on  the  top  of  Hanger  Hill, 
Ealing,  which  may  be  considered  a  huge  mound  of 
London  clay,  overlooking  a  wide  expanse  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Carya  microcarpa,  well 
furnished  with  large  healthy  foliage.  Although  in  an 
exposed  position,  it  does  not  seem  to  suffer  either  from 
summer  drought  or  winter  frost.  Fruit  was  plentiful 
on  the  tree  last  year  ;  but  apparently,  for  some  reason, 
it  carries  none  at  present.  This  is  a  matter  of  small 
moment,  considering  it  is  neither  valuable  nor  orna¬ 
mental.  The  foliage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  and  awakens  fresh  surprise  that  the  Hickories 
are  so  seldom  planted  in  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds 
of  this  country.  The  fragrance  of  the  foliage,  although 
not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  Walnut,  its  near  relation, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  noticeable  fact,  which  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  discerned  on  handling  it.  The  leaf  generally 
consists  of  five  leaflets  of  great  size  and  beauty,  the 
terminal  ones  being  by  far  the  largest. 

- - - 
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Plants  in  Winter  Quarters. — Climatic  changes 
having  become  so  pronounced,  it  will  be  advisable  to  at 
once  store  such  plants  as  Heaths,  Epacris,  and  many 
more  of  the  same  section  that  were  placed  out  of 
doors  for  summer  growth,  which  in  almost  all  instances 
is  most  satisfactory — that  is,  of  a  nature  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance  of  bloom — -the  early  Heaths  being 
particularly  well  set.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary 
before  staging  to  look  to  the  Heaths,  especially  E. 
hyemalis  and  E.  Wilmoreana,  because  the  sudden 
changes  are  very  liable  to  infest  them  with  mildew. 
Should  any  trace  of  this  be  found,  dust  liberally  with 
sulphur,  and  place  them  by  themselves  at  the  best 
ventilated  portion  of  the  house. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  structure 
containing  these  plants  must  be  scrupulously  clean, 
and  all  old  staging  material,  whether  of  coal-ash,  sand 
or  fibre,  should  be  removed,  replacing  it  with  fresh. 
So  far,  we  find  nothing  so  good  as  the  siftings  of  hard 
burnt  coal-ash,  as  they  keep  clean  for  a  long  period. 
Azaleas,  if  in  a  sheltered  position,  may  remain  out 
with  advantage  for  some  time  longer,  for  it  will  harden 
the  foliage,  and  there  will  be  less  danger  of  thrip 
infesting  the  plants  than  if  they  are  stored  at  once. 
If  not  protected,  there  is  much  danger  of  the  plants 
being  blown  over  and  seriously  damaged,  and  in  all 
probability  the  pots  broken — a  rather  serious  matter 
with  large  specimens,  because  the  balls  can  never  be 
properly  fitted.  Take  the  hint  then,  and  make  all 
secure. 

Gloxinias.  —  We  have  looked  over  the  stock  of 
Gloxinias  which  were  put  in  the  cold  pits  to  ripen  off  ; 
those  which  were  starting  have  been  shook  out  and 
re-potted,  and  the  remainder  stored  under  the  stages  of 
the  intermediate  house,  the  pots  being  laid  on  their  sides, 
of  course,  to  prevent  the  drip  from  entering  the  soil, 
which,  as  they  will  be  unnoticed  for  some  time,  would 
probably  cause  the  loss"of  the  bulbs. 

Dracaenas  for  Winter  Decoration  should  now 
receive  a  little  extra  attention,  that  is,  those  required 
should  at  once  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  glass 
(but  not  in  contact  with  it),  so  that  the  foliage  may  be 


as  fully  coloured  as  possible.  Two  of  the  best,  we  find, 
are  Cooperi  and  nigro-rubra ;  another  equally  valuable, 
but  which  does  not  need  to  be  exposed  to  the  light,  is 
D.  gracilis,  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  reliable  of  all 
decorative  plants.  I  think  I  gave  our  mode  of  propaga¬ 
tion  in  the  spring,  and  those  who  followed  it  should 
now  have  a  really  good  and  useful  stock  of  plants. 

The  Chrysanthemums  for  staging  purposes,  and 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  kept  in  small-sized  pots,  will  now 
require  to  be  liberally  treated,  and  should  receive  liquid 
manure  at  every  watering ;  at  the  same  time  as  much 
variation  as  possible  should  be  made  in  that  applied, 
but  at  any  rate  use  abundantly  that  made  from  cow  or 
deer  manure  with  soot  added,  and  for  artificial,  use 
alternately  the  best  guano  and  Clay’s  Fertilizer.  As  soon 
as  the  pompons  show  flower,  and  where  small  dwarf 
pots  are  used  for  edgings  to  groups,  the  tops  should  be 
taken  off,  and  five  or  six  put  into  a  5-in.  pot  and  struck 
as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  purpose  ;  the  varieties  of 
Cedo  Nulli,  President  and  Princess  Imperial  we  find 
the  best.  _ 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — As  the  fruit  is  cut  from  the  Vines,  let 
the  lateral  growths  be  pruned  back  to,  say,  three  or 
four  leaves  ;  and  if  the  border  has  been  kept  dry  for 
any  length  of  time,  let  it  receive  a  good  soaking  of 
water,  with  manure  if  thought  necessary.  All  Grapes 
should  now  be  quite  finished.  The  hot  season  has  been 
favourable  for  an  early  ripening,  so  all  that  is  necessary 
in  late  houses  is  to  gradually  inure  both  foliage  and 
fruit  to  cooler  treatment,  in  order  that  they  may  with¬ 
stand  the  damp  of  autumn.  The  houses  containing 
Hamburghs  must  be  kept  as  dry  and  airy  as  possible. 
Unfortunately,  through  being  compelled  to  net  against 
the  visitations  of  wasps,  air  does  not  circulate  so  freely 
as  we  would  wish  ;  added  to  which,  as  our  vineries  are 
in  a  low  situation,  a  few  berries  are  already  to  be 
noticed  rotting.  This  ought  not  to  be  ;  but  still, 
taking  into  consideration  an  unfavourable  position, 
together  with  the  sudden  change  in  temperature  and 
atmosphere  outside,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
To  counteract,  as  much  as  possible,  the  evil  effects, 
we  nicely  warm  the  pipes  in  the  morning,  opening  only 
the  top  lights  until  the  air  becomes  somewhat  drier, 
when  all  ventilators  are  fully  opened,  except  in  the 
event  of  rain.  We  have  pruned  away  all  superfluous 
lateral  growths,  both  in  the  Muscat  and  Lady  Downe’s 
vineries.  By  leaving  them  on  longer,  the  Vines,  if  at 
all  vigorous,  are  very  frequently  encouraged  to  make  a 
late  autumn  growth,  which  is  very  undesirable.  What 
is  far  better,  they  should  now  be  allowed  to  go  gradually 
to  rest,  simply  taking  care  that  the  borders  are  in  a 
proper  condition  as  regards  moisture. 
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General  Work.  —  The  weather  having  been  so 
favourable  for  all  ground  work,  all  is  now  well  in  hand, 
permitting  the  doing  of  a  variety  of  odd  jobs  which 
add  greatly  to  the  neatness  of  a  garden  ;  such  as 
straightening  and  replacing  of  broken  edging  tiles, 
edging  of  verges  where  much  worn,  and  so  on.  Let 
the  clipping  of  shrubs  and  hedges  be  completed  with¬ 
out  delay  ;  and  where  the  cuttings  for  propagation  have 
all  been  taken  off  let  the  beds  be  gone  over,  old  flower- 
trusses  removed,  and  the  beds  and  borders  made  as 
neat  and  trim  as  possible. 

Gathering  Fruit.— We  have  finished  the  gathering 
of  Beurre  de  l’Assomption,  Bon  Chretien  and  Beurre 
d’Amanlis  Pears,  and  also  of  Marie  Louise  from  an  east 
wall  (these  ripen  much  earlier  than  those  grown  on  a 
western  aspect,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  of  first-rate  quality). 
Apples  have  turned  out  a  most  unsatisfactory  lot, 
eighty  per  cent,  being  grubby,  and  consequently  worth¬ 
less  for  storing.  We  have  pricked  out  a  good  quarter 
of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce,  and  also  of  both  kinds  of  Endive ; 
the  showery  weather jwill  assist  them  in  starting,  but  to 
prevent  damage  by  slugs,  we  sprinkle  the  surface  of 
the  ground  after  planting  with  gas-lime— the  best 
preventative  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Winter  Crops. — Pay  every  attention  to  the  July 
sowings  of  Parsley,  and  encourage  it  to  grow  as  freely 
as  possible  ;  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Celery  and 
Spinach.  Much  use  will,  in  all  probability,  be  made 
of  the  former  as  a  vegetable,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  green  crops.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  sadly  blighted, 
and  at  present  quite  unfit  for  use  ;  Cauliflowers  are 
turning  in  freely,  but  are  not  at  all  as  they  should  be. 
Take  care  that  the  French  Beans  in  the  pits  are  freely 
ventilated  or  they  will  draw  and  be  of  little  use ;  during 
favourable  weather  the  lights  should  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved, —  Walter  Child,  Croome  Court. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Lycaste  cruenta. — Notwithstanding  that  this 
species  has  somewhat  smaller  flowers  than  some  of  the 
more  popular  and  better-known  kinds,  it  is,  in  itself, 
very  distinct,  elegant,  and  floriferous.  The  sepals  are 
greenish  yellow,  as  in  many  of  the  species  ;  while  the 
petals  are  deep  orange-yellow,  as  well  as  the  labellum. 
The  latter  organ  is  of  a  deep  blood-red  at  the  base, 
giving  rise  to  the  specific  name.  Not  only  does  this 
distinguish  the  species  from  L.  aromatica  and  L. 
cochleata,  but  the  small,  longitudinal,  almost  obsolete 
tongue  is  altogether  different  from  the  comparatively 
huge  structures  of  that  name  in  the  species  mentioned. 
The  lip  is  also  curiously  shell-shaped,  and  sharply 
reflexed  immediately  above  the  hinge-like  claw  ;  and 
what  is  even  more  remarkable,  the  beard  on  the 
column,  also  visible  in  other  species,  is  very  copiously 
and  conspicuously  developed  in  this  instance.  Amateurs 
and  beginners  might  well  give  L.  cruenta  a  trial,  as  it 
succeeds  admirably  amongst  a  collection  of  other  plants, 
such  as  greenhouse  stuff.  The  group  of  Lycastes  at 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  is  rather  rich  in  species, 
including  this  one. 

Vanda  limbata. — As  a  rule,  the  Vandas  attain 
proportions  that  militate  against  their  cultivation  by 
growers  whose  space  is  limited.  In  this  species, 
however,  we  have  a  striking  exception,  for  its  vegetative 
part — -that  is,  the  stems  and  foliage — occupy  a  space  no 
greater  than  a  Saccolabium  or  Aerides  ;  in  fact,  when 
not  in  flower,  the  large  aerial  roots  thrown  out  by  it, 
and  the  rigid,  channelled,  unequally  bifid  leaves,  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  plants  named,  while  the 
stems  are  short.  The  long  flower-scape  stands  erect 
above  the  foliage,  as  Phalamopsis  Esmeralda  does 
amongst  its  kind,  and  bears  a  goodly  number  of  pretty 
and  striking,  though  not,  by  any  means,  gorgeously- 
coloured  flowers.  The  rounded  sepals  and  petals  are 
heavily  spotted  and  reticulated  with  brownish  purple 
on  a  yellow  ground,  and  the  rosy  labellum  has  a 
curiously  bifid  limb,  with  divergent  lobes.  Mr. 
G.  Beaton,  Style  Hall,  Gunnersbury,  grows  it  in  a 
basket  suspended  near  the  glass  in  a  house  with  an 
intermediate  temperature,  and  flowers  it  well. 

Powder  on  Lip  of  Maxillaria  venusta. — 

Gardeners  have  often  noticed  the  existence  of  a  pale 
yellow  powder  covering  the  whole  of  the  upper  or  inner 
surface  of  the  labellum  of  this  Orchid,  and  no  doubt 
there  has  been  great  speculation  as  to  the  value  or 
economy  of  this  powdery-looking  substance  ;  while  I 
have  even  been  interrogated  seriously  whether  it  could 
not  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  fertilising  the  flower — 
whether,  in  fact,  the  material  in  question  had  not  the 
same  physiological  potential  as  pollen.  An  answer  in 
the  negative  to  such  a  query  is  always  a  safe  reply. 
Although  so  peculiar  to  this  species,  the  powder  is  not 
even  a  new  structural  development  ;  but  it  may  be  a 
highly  specialised  one,  intended  to  attract  a  particular 
insect  or  insects.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  highly 
specialised  hairs,  consisting  of  single  rows  of  cells 
densely  arranged  on  the  labellum,  so  as  to  appear  to 
the  naked  eye  as  a  coating  of  a  dusty  or  waxy  sub¬ 
stance.  These  rows  of  cells  are  very  much  inflated  or 
swollen,  and  filled  with  an  oily  material  in  streaks 
and  globules,  giving  the  cells  under  a  low  power  of  the 
microscope  a  reticulated  appearance.  The  yellow 
colouring  matter  may  at  first  be  equally  diffused  through 
the  contents  of  the  cell  ;  but  after  a  time  it  becomes 
aggregated  in  one  locality — generally  at  one  of  the 
ends— where  it  forms  a  much  denser  mass  than  the 
rest  of  the  contents.  The  swollen  cells  appear  monili- 
form  or  necklace-like,  owing  to  the  septa  not  enlarging 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  so  they  assume  an 
oblong,  oval,  or  elliptic  shape,  and  are  easily  detached 
from  one  another.  In  this  respect  they  greatly  re¬ 
semble  fungic  hyphte  that  become  constricted  to  form 
spores  for  the  reproduction  of  the  fungus.  The  most 
feasible  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the 
hairs  of  the  labellum  become  specialised  to  act  as  food 
for  the  insect  visitors  which  effect  fertilisation  in  the 
native  habitat  of  the  Orchid.  Hairs  of  a  more  ordinary 
kind  are  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  labellum  and 
column  of  other  species  of  Maxillaria.  — J.  F. 

The  Disas  at  Birdhill,  Clonmel.  —  In  my 
reference  to  Mr.  Gough’s  Orchids,  in  the  issue  of  The 
Gardening  World  for  the  27th  ultimo,  I  incidentally 
referred  to  two  varieties  grown  here  (D.  grandiflora  and 
D.  g.  violacea),  and  noted  that  neither  produced  as 
many  blooms  as  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  had  found  on 
those  grown  by  Mr.  F.  Bedford  at  Straffan  —  viz., 
twelve.  I  find  this  number  was  produced  on  that 
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known  as  the  “  Chatsworth  ”  variety,  which  is  grown 
there,  and  not  at  Straffan.  As  some  discussion  has 
taken  place  on  the  point  in  a  contemporary  of  yours, 
I  must  not  misquote  Mr.  Burbidge,  who  is  habitually 
accurate.  I  find  the  reference  to  twelve  blooms  on  a 
single  Disa  spike  repeated  in  Williams’  Orchid  Manual 
also. —  IV.  J.  Murphy. 

Eulophia  megastophylla. — This  singular 
species  of  Orchid  has  just  flowered  at  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin.  It  has  a  fine  spike  18 
ins.  high,  with  about  thirty  flowers,  each  1  in.  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  the  latter 
striped  with  purple,  and  ascending  so  as  with  the  upper 
sepal  to  form  a  hood  over  the  column  ;  the  showy 
labellum  is  white  veined  with  purple,  and  with  an 
orange  blotch  in  the  centre.  As  with  many  of  the 
Eulophias,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  abruptly  turned 
hack  towards  the  spur,  so  as  to  seemingly  divide  it  into 
two  parts. 

The  Brettargh  Holt  Collection.— Many  good 
novelties  in  Orchids  have  been  introduced  within  the 
last  few  years,  two  of  the  most  useful  for  autumn¬ 
flowering  being  Cattleya  labiata  Gaskelliana  and 
Oncidium  Jonesianum,  and  as  they  are  both  easily 
grown  and  not  expensive,  ought  to  be  very  popular. 
The  varieties  differ  very  much.  I  saw  at  Brettargh 
Holt,  in  the  fine  collection  of  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  near 
Milnthorpe,  some  splendid  forms  of  these  species, 
which  are  grown  extensively  there,  -and  are  just  now  in 
perfection.  Among  the  Gaskellianas  are  found  light 
and  dark  varieties,  and  most  conspicuous  is  a  very 
fine  one  with  a  lip  almost  identical  with  that  splendid 
hybrid,  Cattleya  exoniensis.  This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  fine  variety — the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  Some  fine 
light-coloured  varieties  are  also  very  showy  amongst 
the  Oncidiums,  as  well  as  some  intensely  spotted  ones, 
with  fine  spikes.  This  Orchid  when  cut  lasts  a  very 
long  time  in  flower,  and  makes  a  splendid  button-hole 
flower,  lasting  well. 

Saccolabium  Hendersonianum.  —Amongst 
the  smaller  growing  species  of  this  genus,  none  are 
more  compact  or  pretty.  The  lively  and  beautiful  rose 
colour  of  the  flowers  excels  that  of  S.  rubrum,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  S.  ampullaceum.  With  regard  to  the 
labellum,  it  is  even  more  interesting  than  the  latter 
species,  being  wholly  reduced  to  the  spur,  which  is 
laterally  compressed  and  furnished  around  the  mouth 
with  three  minute  teeth.  The  spur  is  white,  thus 
offering  a  marked  contrast  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower.  The  raceme,  unlike  that  of  the  larger  growing 
kinds,  stands  erect,  closely  covered  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  with  small,  but  exceedingly 
attractive  flowers.  At  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith, 
it  is  grown  in  a  small  basket  in  the  Phalsenopsis  house 
and  receives  similar  treatment. 

Dendrobium  mutabile.  —  This  is  an  East 
Indian  species  requiring  warm  treatment.  The  stems 
vary  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  simple  or  sometimes 
branched,  and  closely  furnished  with  persistent  or 
evergreen  leaves.  From  the  top  of  last  year’s  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  arises  a  slender  arching  peduncle,  bearing  a 
raceme  of  white  flowers,  more  or  less  tinted  with  pink, 
and  having  a  conspicuous  yellow  blotch  on  the  labellum, 
on  which  account  it  is  frequently  known  as  D. 
triadenium.  It  flowers  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
season  at  Sudbury  House. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Exhibition. — Sept. 
2nd  and  3rd.  — This  exhibition  was  generally  considered, 
on  the  whole,  not  to  be  so  large  as  in  former  years  ;  but 
in  certain  classes  there  was  a  keen  competition,  and 
the  quality  was  not  much,  if  any,  behind  former  displays. 
There  was  considerable  diversity  in  the  ripening  and 
finish  of  the  Grapes,  but  there  were  numerous  excellent 
samples,  both  as  to  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  and  some 
were  handsomely  finished.  Apples  were  plentiful,  but 
in  some  cases  they  exhibited  the  effects  of  the  dry 
season  in  respect  to  size.  Tomatos  were  numerously 
represented  ;  and  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums 
showed  some  very  fine  samples.  The  classes  for  fruit 
were  open  to  all  comers. 

In  the  class  for  twenty  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  H.  W. 
"Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kadnor,  Longford 
Castle,  Salisbury,  secured  the  premier  award,  having 
fine  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Queen  and  smooth  Cayenne 
Pines,  Noblesse  Peach,  Balgowan  Nectarines,  Jar¬ 
gonelle  Pear,  July  Gage  Plum,  and  Morello  Cherries. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 


Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was  awarded  the  second  prize 
for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  Bellegarde 
Peach,  Queen  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pines,  &c. 
Mr.  W.  Pratt,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
Longleat,  was  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes 
the  latter  was  first  with  good  samples  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pine,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  again 
second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  Nevill  Court  Gardens, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  was  third.  Mr.  S.  Pulman,  gardener 
to  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Frampton  Court,  Dorchester, 
took  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes, 
showing  large  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  good  Early  Admirable  Peaches.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hoare,  Beckenham, 
was  second  ;  Mr.  James  Bolton,  Coombe  Bank  Gardens, 
Sevenoaks,  was  third.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  being  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  collection  of 
ten  kinds  of  Grapes,  two  bunches  of  each,  only  the 
third  prize  being  awarded  to  him.  The  collection 
certainly  deserved  a  more  liberal  recognition  The  first 
prize  for  five  kinds  of  Grapes  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Harvey, 
gardener  to  J.  Watson,  Esq.,  Myskyns,  Ticehurst, 
Sussex  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to  H.  Sewell, 
Esq.,  Loughton,  Essex,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  J. 
Burry,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  had  the  best 
Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Gray,  gardener  to  Earl 
of  Stanhope,  Chevening,  Sevenoaks,  had  the  best 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  well-finished  bunches. 
Mr.  J.  Harvey  was  first  for  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  having 
large  bunches  with  fine  berries  ;  but  Mr.  John  Wells, 
Windsor  Forest,  Bucks,  had  better  finished  but  smaller, 
and  was  second.  The  large  well-shaped  bunches  and 
finely  finished  berries  of  Madresfield  Court  Grape, 
brought  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  the  first  prize  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Jupp,  gardener  to  G.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Torfield, 
Eastbourne,  had  a  good  second.  The  first  prize  for 
Alicante  Grapes  went  to  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  who  had  large 
well  -  finished  hunches  ;  Mr.  J.  Griffin,  gardener  to 
Miss  Christy,  The  Gardens,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  was  second.  There  was  good  competition 
in  this  class.  Mr.  F.  Hicks,  gardener  to  J.  Holling- 
worth,  Esq.,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  had  the  best 
in  any  other  white,  having  Cannon  Hall  Muscat.  For 
any  other  black,  Mr.  T.  Osman,  gardener  to  J.  Baker, 
Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  took  the  first  prize 
with  Lady  Downe’s.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  gardener  to 
J.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford,  had  the 
best  four  dishes  of  Peaches,  the  best  four  dishes  of 
Nectarines,  and  the  best  dish  of  six  Peaches  ;  and  the 
best  collection  of  six  varieties  each  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith  was  second  for  the 
latter  collection.  The  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  Nectarines 
went  to  Mr.  S.  Pullman.  Mr.  Alfred  Bolton,  Montreal, 
Sevenoaks,  had  the  first  prize  for  a  green-fleshed 
Melon  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  had  the  best  scarlet- 
fleshed  variety.  Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  gardener  to  E.  J. 
Wythe,  Esq.,  Chislehurst,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  red  Plums  (four  dishes)  ;  Mr.  John  Wells,  Windsor, 
secured  the  first  for  four  dishes  of  yellow  and  green 
varieties  ;  and  Mr.  George  Holliday,  gardener  to 
J.  Norris,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  had  the 
best  four  dishes  of  purple  sorts.  The  Figs  of  Mr.  T. 
Butler,  North  Lancing,  Sussex,  Avere  very  large,  and 
secured  him  the  first  award.  The  best  basket  of  black 
Grapes,  which  were  well-coloured  Black  Hamburgh, 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq., 
Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common.  The  best  basket  of 
white  Grapes  consisted  of  Avell-ripened  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  came  from  Mr.  R.  Gray.  There  was 
good  competition  for  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of 
Apples,  and  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A. 
Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  carried  off  the 
first  prize  ;  Mr.  J.  Butler  was  second  ;  but  for  a 
collection  of  ten  kinds  of  Pears,  the  latter  secured  the 
first  prize,  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith  being  second.  Messrs. 
G.  &  J.  Lane,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  had  the  best 
three  dishes  of  Apples  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Butler  had  the 
best  three  dishes  of  Pears.  Tomatos  brought  out 
numerous  competitors,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener, 
Glenhurst,  Esher,  carried  off  the  first  award  ;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Goldsmith  was  second. 

Cut  Flowers. — There  were  two  large  entries  of 
Gladioli  in  the  open  classes,  which  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  space,  exhibiting  great  variety  and  beauty. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Campbell,  Cove  Gardens,  Gourock,  secured 
the  first  prize  with  tAvelve  stands  ;  and  the  second  went 
to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Huntingdon  Road,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  had  fifteen  stands.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  & 
Son,  Chelmsford,  had  the  best  quilled  Asters,  which 
were  fine,  and  also  the  best  French  varieties.  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  were  first  for  twenty- 


four  varieties  of  Hollyhocks.  The  first  prize  for  cut 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  went  to  Mr.  J.  Prewett, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  who  had  a  fine  and 
rather  extensive  collection  ;  Mr.  H.  James,  Norwood, 
being  second.  The  first-prize  lot  of  Cockscombs  came 
from  Mr.  G.  Saunders,  Charlewood  Park,  near  CraAvley, 
and  were  very  fine  ;  Mr.  R.  Spinks,  Victoria  Road, 
Horley,  being  a  good  second.  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones, 
Camberwell,  S.E.,  had  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  In  the  classes  for 
amateurs,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  Westwell 
Vicarage,  Ashford,  had  the  best  eighteen  spikes  of 
Gladioli ;  while  Mr.  W.  H.  Apthorpe,  Albion  Brewery, 
Cambridge,  had  the  best  twelve  spikes,  but  they  were 
past  their  prime.  Mr.  A.  Whitton,  Aiskeen,  Bedale, 
secured  the  first  award  for  twelve  Hollyhock  blooms. 

Numerous  miscellaneous  groups  were  exhibited,  a 
fine  collection  of  Plums  in  pots,  and  numerous  dishes 
of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.,  coming  from  Messrs. 
J.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth  ;  and  a  good  collection 
of  fruits  from  Messrs.  Veitch.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  sent  single  and  double  Dahlias  and 
Begonias,  making  a  good  display.  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  sent  some  well-bloomed  and  dwarf 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  lifted  from  the  open  ground. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  an 
extensive  collection  of  Apples  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  Roses,  Apples,  and  Filberts.  A 
collection  of  Liliums  came  from  Mr.  W.  Gordon, 
Twickenham;  another,  of  Phloxes,  from  Mr.  J.W.  Silver, 
Streatham  and  Norbury.  A  fine  basket  of  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  Grapes  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  & 
Sons,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley,  sent  Blackberries,  and  Messrs.  Davis 
&  Jones,  Camberwell,  showed  Chrysanthemums. 

National  Dahlia  ShoAw,  Crystal  Palace. — 
Sept.  2nd  and  3rd. — Notwithstanding  the  backward 
nature  of  the  season,  and  the  lack  of  moisture  till 
recently,  a  very  good  display  was  made  in  all  classes, 
including  show  and  fancy,  single,  Pompon  and  Cactus 
Dahlias.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  large- 
flowering  double  kinds,  the  singles  now  being  rapidly 
evolved  from  year  to  year  are  certainly  very  graceful 
and  creditable  indeed.  The  Pompon  varieties  are  also 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  the  Cactus  varieties  are  novel 
and  devoid  of  rigidity. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  classes,  Mr.  W.  Boston, 
Carthorpe,  Bedale,  York,  was  the  most  successful  com¬ 
petitor  for  seventy-two  show  and  fancy  varieties.  The 
following  were  some  of  his  best  blooms,  namely,  John 
Wyatt,  Sunbeam,  Mr.  Harris,  Bessie  Ford,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mr.  F.  Foreman,  Gold 
Finder,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  W.  Slack,  Sport,  Henry  Bond, 
Miss  HenshaAV,  and  James  Cocker.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  second,  with  Crimson  King,  Henry 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Henry  Glasscock,  &e. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  came  in 
third  ;  and  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  were 
fourth.  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  the  premier  lot  of  forty- 
eight  blooms,  showing  Ovid,  Lustrous,  Excellent,  Wm. 
Rawlings,  Prince  of  Denmark,  George  RaAvlings,  &c. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  had  the  second  prize  ; 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxou,  was  third  ;  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  came  in  fourth.  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  won  the 
first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  :  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son, 
Chelmsford,  took  the  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Walker  was 
third  ;  and  the  fourth  Avent  to  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons, 
Bedale,  York.  The  best  twenty-four  varieties  came 
from  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son.  All  the  exhibits  in 
this  class  were  good  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons 
took  the  second  prize  ;  the  third  went  to  Mr.  G. 
Humphries ;  and  the  fourth  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
James  Gilbert  &  Sons,  St.  Margaret’s  Nursery,  Ipswich. 

Mr.  R.  Petfield,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq., 
Buckden,  took  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  show 
varieties,  Avith  well-shaped  blooms  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs, 
Lower  Easton,  Bristol,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock,  Rye  Street,  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  came  in  third.  The  first  prize  for  twelve 
blooms  went  to  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood, 
Mr.  B.  Clarke,  Shottesliam,  being  second.  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,  The  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  Wilts.,  got  the  first 
prize  for  six  blooms  ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Walton,  The  Apiaries, 
Orpington,  being  second.  Mr.  J.  T.  West  had  the  best 
twelve  fancy  Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Petfield,  had  the  second 
award.  The  best  six  fancy  sorts  came  from  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,  but  were  only  of  average  quality  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith,  Shrivenliam,  Berks,  was  second.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  took  the  first  prize  in  the  open 
class  for  six  dark  show  Dahlias  ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  & 
Son  got  the  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  in  third. 
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For  light-coloured  show  varieties  Mrs.  F.  M.  Seale 
was  first  with  delicate  tinted  blooms  ;  and  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  were  second.  The  latter  were 
second  for  six  tipped  varieties  ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  & 
Son  being  first.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
however,  had  the  best  striped  varieties  ;  and  Messrs. 
Rawlings  Bros,  were  awarded  the  second  prize.  The 
best  decorative  and  Cactus  Dahlias  came  from  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  ;  and  the  second  prize  lot  from 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Pompon 
Dahlias  were  fine,  Mr.  C.  Turner  securing  the  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  varieties  with  White  Aster,  Lady 
Blanche,  Fashion,  Gem,  Fanny  Weiner,  &c. ;  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  were  second  ;  and  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons  came  in  third.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Huntingdon  Road,  Cambs.,  had  the  best  twelve 
Pompons  ;  Mr.  J.  Henshaw,  Rothamstead  Cottage, 
being  second  ;  Messrs.  J.  Gilbert  &  Son  had  the  third 
prize  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries  had  the  fourth.  The 
first  prize  for  six  Pompons  went  to  Mr.  Henry  Glass¬ 
cock  ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  West  had  the  second  prize  lot. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  twenty-four  varieties  of  single  Dahlias,  Paragon, 
Edith,  Negress-,  &c.  being  fine.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  secured  the  first  prize  in 
the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  Amos  Perry,  Formosa, 
Miss  Henshaw,  Miss  Cordon,  and  Mauve  Queen  being 
fine.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Gilbert  &  Son,  took  the  third  place  ;  and 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Seale  was  fourth. 

Some  special  prizes  were  awarded,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
West  won  the  Turner  Memorial  prize,  a  Silver  Cup, 
with  twelve  show  and  six  fancy  varieties.  A  Veitch 
Memorial  prize  and  Medal  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry 
Glasscock  for  nine  self-coloured  show  Dahlias.  He  also 
won  the  Veitch  Memorial  prize  and  Medal  for  nine 
parti-coloured  show  varieties.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  John  Henshaw  for  twelve  sorts  of 
Pompon  Dahlias.  Mr.  H.  Vincent,  gardener  to  Hart 
Keymer,  Esq.,  Sussex,  was  also  successful  in  securing 
a  Veitch  Memorial  prize  and  Medal  for  twelve  varieties 
of  decorative  and  Cactus  varieties.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons  exhibited  a  collection  of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias 
not  for  competition,  and  a  small  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros,  Norwich, 
exhibited  three  stands  of  trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums 
not  for  competition. 

Trowbridge  Horticultural.  —  The  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  on  the  17th  ult., 
and  a  very  superior  show  it  gave.  This  was  the  thirty- 
eighth  annual  exhibition,  and  the  present  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  James  Huntley,  has  filled  that  position 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  friends  of  the  society 
are  just  recognising  Mr.  Huntley’s  long  and  valuable 
services. 

Trowbridge  ranks  with  Bath  and  Taunton  in  regard 
to  the  extent  and  high  quality  of  its  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions.  For  many  years  past,  and  almost  uninter¬ 
ruptedly,  the  exhibition  has  been  held  in  a  large  field 
adjacent  to  the  railway  station,  and  easily  accessible. 
The  station-master,  Mr.  J.  A.  Cox,  has  been  at  Trow¬ 
bridge  many  years  ;  and  every  season  he  decorates  the 
station  in  the  most  charming  manner.  The  tradesmen 
also  embellish  the  fronts  of  their  places  of  business  with 
flags,  floral  decorations,  coloured  lamps,  &c. ;  triumphal 
arches  are  reared  at  certain  points,  and  the  busy  town 
puts  on  quite  a  holiday  appearance.  When  the  weather 
is  fine,  large  numbers  of  excursionists  come  in  from  the 
adjacent  towns  and  villages,  and  the  town  is  quite 
enfete.  On  this  occasion  rain  fell  in  the  morning,  but 
the  after  part  of  the  day  was  fine  and  sunny,  and  the 
attendance  up  to  the  average. 

Some  thirty  classes  were  open  to  all  comers,  and  one 
very  large  tent  was  devoted  to  this  department  of  the 
schedule.  In  the  way  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
there  was  a  class  for  nine  varieties  ;  Mr.  G.  Tucker, 
gardener  to  Major  Thomas  Clark,  Trowbridge,  being 
placed  first  with  Ixora  coccinea  and  Morsei,  Bougain¬ 
villea  glabra,  Allamanda  Hendersoni  and  nobilis,  &c.  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Trowbridge.  The  best  specimen  plant  displaying 
superior  cultivation  was  a  fine  piece  of  Cattleya 
Loddigesii,  bearing  at  least  a  dozen  flower  stems,  from 
Mr.  G.  Pymise,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gouldsworth,  Trow¬ 
bridge  ;  Mr.  J.  Hiscocks,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Rodway, 
Esq.,  Trowbridge,  being  second.  In  the  gardeners’ 
division  the  best  six  plants  came  from  Mr.  Pocock  ; 
Mrs.  Tucker  being  second.  Mr.  Matthews  had 
the  best  three  plants,  staging  good  examples  of 
Cattleya  Harrisoniana,  Erica  Eweriana  elegans,  and 
Allamanda  nobilis  ;  Mr.  H.  Pocock  was  a  good  second. 
Heaths  were  not  up  to  the  usual  form  here.  Mr. 


Matthews  had  the  best  six  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould, 
nurseryman,  Pewsey,  being  placed  second.  Achimenes 
were  small  though  nicely  grown,  and  bloomed  ;  the 
best  six  came  from  Mr.  Matlock,  gardener  to  J.  G. 
Foley,  Esq.,  Limpley  Stoke,  Trowbridge;  W.  Tucker, 
Esq.,  being  second.  Begonias,  single  and  double 
flowered,  were  a  good  feature,  and  several  groups  of  six 
plants  competed  in  each  class  ;  Mr.  Richmond,  gardener 
to  G.  L.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Trowbridge,  was  first  in  each 
class  with  capital  specimens  ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Walker, 
nurseryman,  Bath,  being  second  in  the  single,  and 
Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  S.  Treadwell,  Esq.,  Bath,  second 
with  double  varieties.  In  the  class  for  eight  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Tucker  was  first  with  a  very  fine 
lot ;  Mr.  Pocock  coming  in  a  good  second.  Petunias 
are  always  a  fine  feature.  They  are  grown  in  large 
pots,  with  the  heads  of  bloom  trained  to  wire  trellises. 
Mr.  Matlock  was  first  with  six  plants  ;  Mr.  J.  Watson, 
Trowbridge,  being  second.  Balsams  were  as  good  as 
we  have  seen  them  this  season.  The  best  new  plants 
was  a  good  piece  of  Croton  Mortii ;  the  next  best  a 
rather  moderate  form  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  named 
superba,  but  no  exhibitors’  names  were  placed  upon  the 
specimens. 

Foliaged  plants  were  shown  in  groups  of  nine,  the 
best  lot  coming  from  Mr.  Currey,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Pepper,  Salisbury,  and  were  the  same  as  those  exhibited 
at  Basingstoke  on  the  previous  day.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Drummond,  nurseryman,  Bath,  was  second  with  a 
somewhat  uneven  lot.  Coleus  were  a  good  feature  : 
Mr.  Matthews  being  first  with  six  capital  specimens, 
and  Mr.  Pocock  a  good  second.  Ferns  and  Mosses 
were  shown  in  groups  of  fifteen  plants  :  Mr.  Tucker 
was  first  with  an  even  lot,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver 
Gymnogrammas,  Adiantums  in  variety,  Thamnopteris 
nidus,  Davallia  Mooreana,  &c. ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Coke, 
gardener  to  W.  A.  P.  Stan  comb,  Esq.,  Trowbridge, 
with  a  very  good  collection  also.  We  can  only  notice 
the  plants  shown  by  cottagers  in  general  terms,  which 
consisted  of  Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  a  few 
others.  These  were  grown  by  bond  fide  working  men, 
not  being  gardeners,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match  them  in  any  other  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  country.  The  Fuchsias  were  much  in 
advance  of  what  is  shown  by  gardeners  in  many  a  pro¬ 
vincial  show  of  note. 

Cut  Flowers. — Roses  are  always  a  good  feature  at 
Trowbridge,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  be  so  even  in  a  try¬ 
ing  season.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  varieties, 
three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Hedington 
Nursery,  Oxford,  was  first  with  a  good  lot,  the  lead¬ 
ing  blooms  being  Ulrich  Brunner,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  &c.  ;  second, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Salis¬ 
bury.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  single 
blooms,  Dr.  Budd,  Pulteney  Street,  Bath,  was  first, 
with  Duchess  of  Bedford,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame 
Eugene  Yerdier,  &c.  ;  second,  Messrs.  George  Cooling 
&  Son.  In  the  amateur  division,  Dr.  Budd  was  first 
with  twelve  trebles,  and  also  in  the  twelve  single 
blooms  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  Bristol, 
being  second  in  both  the  classes.  Dahlias  were  very 
good.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  were  first  with  a  very  good 
collection  indeed,  including  fine  blooms  of  William 
Rawlings,  Miss  Cannell,  Victor,  &c.  ;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  florist,  Chippenham.  For  twelve  varie¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs  was  first  with  good  blooms  ; 
second,  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  St.  Paul’s,  Chippenham.  The 
best  twelve  fancy  Dahlias  came  also  from  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  who  had  capital  blooms  of 
James  O’Brien,  Gaiety,  Peacock,  Chorister,  Carnation, 
See.  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Humphries.  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  for 
the  following  seedling  Dahlias  of  1886  : — Ethelwin,  a 
fine  crimson  self,  shaded  with  plum  ;  Diana,  claret- 
crimson,  a  finely-formed  flower  ;  and  Beatrice  (fancy), 
buff  shaded,  and  flaked  with  rosy  crimson.  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Pompon 
Dahlias,  exhibiting  capital  blooms  of  Rosalie,  Dark¬ 
ness,  Madlle.  Valentine  Facourt,  Favourite,  &c.  ; 
second,  Mr.  George  Humphries.  Very  fine  French  and 
German  Asters  were  shown  in  stands  of  twenty-four 
blooms,  both  in  the  open  and  amateurs’  divisions  ;  and 
such  cut  flowers  as  Gladioli,  Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Clematis  were 
well  represented  for  the  season. 

Table  decorations  made  up  both  with  garden  and 
wild  flowers  were  a  good  feature  ;  indeed,  they  showed 
excellent  taste,  but  at  the  time  our  report  was  taken, 
o  lly  a  few  of  the  exhibitors’  names  were  placed  on 
the  exhibits.  Bouquets,  button -holes,  and  memorial 


wreaths  were  numerous  and  good  ;  and  collections  of 
wild  flowers  grown  in  the  district  were  full  of  interest. 

Fruit  was  scarcely  so  numerous  and  good  as  usual, 
but,  considering  the  season,  there  was  a  good  display. 
In  the  class  for  ten  dishes,  the  best  came  from  Mr. 
Iggulden,  The  Gardens,  Marston,  Frome,  who  had 
white  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  fine  Belle- 
garde  and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melon,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  &c. ;  second,  Mr.  H. 
Prosser,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Laverton,  Esq.,  Westbury, 
who  had  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Alicante  Grapes,  &c. 
In  the  class  for  six  dishes,  Mr.  Iggulden  was  the  only 
exhibitor.  Grapes  were  a  good  feature,  arid  Mr. 
Iggulden  was  first  with  two  finely-finished  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  E  T.  Hill,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
being  second  with  the  same.  Mr.  Atwell,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Brain,  Esq.,  Bristol,  was  first  with  two  bunches 
of  Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  Mr.  E.  Trotman,  gardener 
to  J.  Colmer,  Esq.,  Bristol,  being  second  with  the 
same.  Mr.  B.  Hopkins,  gardener  to  J.  Bailey,  Esq., 
Frome,  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court ; 
Mr.  H.  Clack,  gardener  to  E.  E.  Colston,  Esq., 
Boundary  Park,  Devizes,  being  second  with  the  same. 
Mr.  Iggulden  was  placed  first  with  two  bunches  of 
white  Muscats  ;  Mr.  Shelton,  gardener  to  W.  K.  Wait, 
Esq.,  Gloucester,  second,  with  bunches  having  larger 
berries.  Melons  were  not  up  to  the  mark  in  point  of 
flavour.  Apricots  were  finely  shown,  there  being 
sixteen  dishes,  nearly  all  Moor  Park,  this  variety  taking 
the  prizes  ;  Mr.  Iggulden  was  first,  and  Mr.  Mattocks 
second.  C.  J.  Jones,  Esq.,  Bradford-on-Avon,  was  first 
with  a  dish  of  Peaches  ;  Mr.  Clack  being  second  with 
much  finer  fruit.  Elruge,  very  fine,  from  Mr.  Trotman, 
was  the  best  Nectarine  ;  Mr.  Jones  being  second  with 
Pitmaston  Orange.  Plums,  Greengage  and  others, 
usually  a  strong  feature  here,  were  not  so  good  as  usual. 
Dessert  and  culinary  Apples  were  very  fine  ;  Cooling’s 
Beauty  of  Bath  being  seen  to  great  advantage  among 
the  former.  Pears  were  fairly  good,  Jargonelle  being 
the  finest  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  the  next  best. 

The  show  of  vegetables  was  so  thoroughly  good  in 
all  divisions,  that  we  much  regret  time  did  not  admit 
of  our  taking  particulars.  Vegetables  at  Trowbridge 
really  make  a  fine  show  by  themselves,  and  they  are, 
probably,  not  done  better  anywhere  in  the  West  of 
England.  Potatos  were  numerous  and  very  fine,  and 
the  task  of  judging  them  must  have  been  an  onerous 
one  indeed. 

A  large  party  sat  down  to  luncheon  at  the  close  of 
the  show,  under  the  chairmanship  of  A.  P.  Stancomb, 
Esq.,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  learn  that  it  was 
there  decided  to  present  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  James 
Huntley,  the  hon.  secretary,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  society  in  that  capacity  for  a  number  of 
years  past. 

National  Chrysanthemum.  —  On  Monday 
evening  last  the  usual  September  meeting  of  the  general 
committee  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Old  Four 
Swans,  Bishopsgate,  when  the  president,  E.  Sanderson, 
Esq.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  said  that  before  proceeding  further  with  the 
business  of  the  evening  it  was  his  melancholy  duty  to 
announce  the  decease  of  one  of  the  society’s  oldest 
members,  Mr.  David  Hutt.  In  moving  a  vote  of 
condolence  with  the  family,  Mr.  Holmes  referred  to 
Mr.  Hutt’s  ability  as  a  grower,  and  stated  that  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1861,  Mr.  Hutt  exhibited  six  specimen 
plants  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  with  which  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort  were  so  pleased  that  by  their  special 
request  the  plants  were  photographed  for  them.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  the  chairman,  who  regarded 
the  sad  event  as  a  loss  not  only  to  the  society,  but  to 
the  floricultural  world. 

The  election  of  new  members  then  followed,  the  roll 
being  now  brought  up  to  405.  Application  was  made 
by  the  Victorian  Horticultural  Improvement  Society 
(Australia)  for  affiliation.  This  institution  has  already 
held  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  in  the  colony,  and 
was  desirous  of  assimilating  their  schedules  to  those  of 
the  old  country  as  far  as  practicable.  Several  inquiries 
by  various  members  having  been  settled,  the  meeting 
terminated  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  the  attendance  not  being  very  large. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural.— 
On  Saturday  evening  last  the  members  of  this  society 
held  their  ninth  annual  general  meeting  at  the  Legs  of 
Man  Hotel,  Preston.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  and  Mr.  Swan  was  voted  to  the  chair.  Mr. 
John  Atherton,  secretary,  read  his  report,  from  which 
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it  appeared  that  at  the  annual  exhibition,  held  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  March,  there  was  a  most 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibits  ;  and 
that  as  regards  the  important  question  of  finance  the 
committee  have  a  balance  in  hand  of  £14  14?.  3kd. 
The  thanks  of  the  committee  were  tendered  to  the 
president  for  the  year,  E.  Garlick,  Esq.,  J.P.,  for  the 
great  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  society  ;  to  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  James  B.  Dixon  ;  to  his  worship  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  "W.  Bibby,  and  to  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  parks  ;  to  Mr.  Troughton  and  to 
Mr.  Payne  for  valuable  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  balance  sheet,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  satis¬ 
factory  position  in  which  they  found  the  society  at  the 
close  of  another  year.  Mr.  Troughton  seconded  the 
proposition  ;  he  expressed  confidence  that  the  efforts 
of  the  officers  and  committee  would  be  rewarded  with 
great  success.  Mr.  Waters  and  several  members 
having  supported  the  motion,  the  chairman  referred 
to  the  decided  advance  they  were  making  in  every 
way,  that  tended  to  make  the  society  a  means  of  dis¬ 
seminating  useful,  practical  and  interesting  information 
in  horticultural  and  floricultural  matters.  He  said 
the  public  would  increase  their  confidence  in  it  as  the 
funds  became  augmented.  At  the  last  show  a  remark 
was  made  that  a  picture  required  a  good  background. 
He  was  pleased  to  find  that  their  background  was 
becoming  more  golden  every  day.  The  proposition 
was  carried  unanimously.  The  next  business  was  the 
election  of  the  officers  and  committee.  The  old  list 
was  allowed  to  stand,  the  following  names  being  added  : 
Messrs.  W.  Wavering,  Thomas  Spelman,  Wilding, 
John  Sharpies  and  James  Parkinson.  Mr.  Dixon  and 
Mr.  Atherton  were  re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary 
respectively,  their  services  for  a  number  of  years  being 
referred  to  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise. 

- - — H&s- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Tomatos  Diseased.— IF.  T. :  The  plants  in  the  second  house 
are  clearly  attacked  by  the  same  disease  as  plays  such  sad  havoc 
among  Potatos,  and  your  only  remedy  is  to  root  them  out  and 
burn  them  at  once,  or  the  other  house  may  suffer  as  badly. 

Apples  Dropping. — A.  Grimsby  :  Various  reasons  have  to 
account  for  the  fall  of  the  fruit  this  season.  A  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  windfalls  may  always  be  expected,  in  stormy  times, 
towards  the  ripening  period.  A  greater  amount  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  this  autumn  owing  to  the  late  drought,  and,  in  many 
places  the  fruits  are  badly  affected  with  the  maggot ;  conse¬ 
quently  wind  and  blustering  showers  of  rain  will  bring  them 
down,  even  before  they  are  ripe.  They  may  be  utilised  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Desgrange. — Mr.  A.  Garnett  desires 
to  know  if  the  blooms  of  this  variety,  shown  by  Mr.  Wills  at  the 
late  Shirley  and  Fremantle  Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibition, 
exceeded  7  ins.  in  diameter.  Our  reporter  did  not  measure 
them,  but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  did,  and  will  oblige  with 
the  information. 

Lapageria  Seedling. — TV.  G.:  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good 
colour,  and  nicely  mottled  in  the  tube.  It  is  quite  equal  to 
many  other  seedlings  we  have  seen,  but  not  so  good  as  the  best. 

Pear. — Curious .-  Your  small  seedling  Pear  with  crimson  flesh 
all  through,  closely  resembles  the  Sanguinole,  or  Poir  Sanguine 
de  France,  but  is  of  no  value  whatever. 

Quilled  Asters. — Asters :  You  were  properly  disqualified  by 
the  judges,  what  you  exhibited  not  being  quilled  Asters,  but 
what  are  called  Cellular  or  Needle  Asters.  See  p.  25. 

Bose  Leaves.— F.  D.  S. :  The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  has 
been  cleanly  eaten  away  by  the  larval  of  some  insect. 

Plum. — J.  R. .-  Your  Plum  is  very  like  Mitchelson’s,  but 
smaller  than  usual. 

Names  of  Plants. — Omicron:  Lyeium  barbarum,  sometimes 
called  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  Tea  Tree.  J.  E.  Bint:  Physalis 
Alkekengi,  the  Cape  Gooseberry.  TV.  G. :  1,  Doodia  media;  2 
and  3,  forms  of  D.  caudata.  S.  Glenam :  Please  send  a  better 
specimen. 

Communications  Received.  —  E.  R.  C.  —  C.  H.  P.  (many 
thanks). — G.  S.  A. — W.  G. — W.  K. — R.  D. — Caledonian. — H.  W. 
Ward.— J.  L.— W.  McK.— E.  B.— M.  McL. 

- — ->X<- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  -  Dutch  and 
other  Choice  Bulbous  Roots. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
—Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Benjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  S.E.— Choice  Dutch 
Bulbs. 

- ►>=£«- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  7th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  brisk 
inquiry  for  Trifolium,  Mustard,  Bye  and  Tares  at 
prices  current  last  week.  Italian  Rye  Grass,  Bed 
Clover  and  Trefoil  are  in  moderate  request  for  present 
sowing.  No  change  in  values  of  Bird  Seeds,  or  Blue 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  8th. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch....  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  4  0  5  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips....  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  -Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Out  Flowers. — Avers 
s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0  5  0 

Asters  . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Aster,  French  per  bun.  10  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  0  6  10 
Carnations  .  .12  buns.  3  0  0  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  4  0 
Cornflower  ..  12  bun.  10  3  0 
Day  Lily .  .12  bunches 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Lavender _ 12  bun.  4  0  0 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 
Asters  ....  dozen  pots  3  0  6  0 

Balsam . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Capsicum . per  doz.  5  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemums  „  4  0  9  0 

Cyperus,  per  dozen...  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  each  ..16  76 


je  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  0  9  2  0 
Myosotis,  12  bunches  2  0  3  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  0  10 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12  sprays  ..0  3  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Pyrethrum  . .  12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  16 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  3  0  6 
—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  0  9 
Stephanotis, 

dozen  sprays  2  0  4  0 

Sunflower . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Tropieolums  . 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  6  0  9 


,ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Fuchsia . per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope .  40  60 

Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Lilium  speciosum  doz.  6  0  18  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz.  3  0  0  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums ....  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Scented  Verbena  ....  4  0  60 


The  Gardening  World. 


Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertising. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words. 

Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins. 
long),  £3  10s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  5s.  ;  per  page,  £10.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series. 

Gardeners  and  others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for 
Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week ,  and  also  “Stop  Orders," 
must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne  at 
the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

ADVERTISEMENT  OFFICE  : 

44a,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C, 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

K0W  TO  &B0W,  and  WHAT  TO  OBO'W. 

SEE  HIS  BQ0K, 

SECOND  EDITION,  with  an  Appendix  Complete  to  Date. 

NOW  READY,  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2/6,  post  free,  from 
the  Author,  E.  S.  DODWELL,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

“  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  the  flower.” 

“No  garden  library  complete  without  a  copy.” 

“An  exhaustive  treatise,  full  of  practical  application,  lucid,  in¬ 
forming,  and  invaluable  to  all  interested  in  these  charming 
flowers,  old  or  young.” 


TO  THOSE  ABOUT  TO  PLANT 

ROSES,  &  c . , 

EWING  X,  CO.,  Sea  View  Nurseries,  HAVANT, 
will  be  happy  to  forward  on  application,  gratis  and  post  free, 
their  Priced  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  Choicest 
New  and  Old  Varieties. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100 ; 
ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


PRICE,  6d_  POST  FREE,  7d. 

OBTAINABLE  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS, 

WATER  FOR  NOTHING. 


EVERY  HOUSE  ITS  OWN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

By  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD. 

“  An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 

Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heavens'  brink.” — Keats. 
London  :  E.  W.  ALLEN,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C. 


Fourteen  Silver 

AWARDED 


Medals 

TO 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  16 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  0  6  09 
Kent  Cobs  ....  100  lbs.  45  0 
Melons  . each  0  6  10 


s.d.  s.d. 

Peaches. .. .per  dozen  10  60 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each _  3  0  8  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  3  0 

Plums . \  sieve  16  4  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.. 


T OHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 

f  "  Weston-super-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA 
VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS,  BORDER 
TILES,  GARDEN  POTS  of  superior  quality,  from  1  to  30  ins. 
diameter,  stand  the  frosts,  and  seldom  turn  green  ;  ORCHID 
FERN,  SEED,  and  STRIKING-PANS,  RHUBARB  and  SEA- 
KALE  POTS,  &c. 

Price  List  post  free.  Book  of  Designs,  Is.  6 d. 


SCHWEITZER’S 

COCOATINA, 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Povsder. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa  of  the  Finest 
Quality,  with  the  excess  of  Fat  Extracted. 

THE  FACULTY  pronounce  it  “the  most  nutritious,  perfectly 
digestible  beverage  for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  or  Supper,  and 
invaluable  for  Invalids  and  Children.” 

Being  without  Sugar,  Spice,  or  other  admixture,  it  suits  all 
palates,  keeps  for  years  in  all  climates,  and  is  four  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoas  thickened,  yet  weakened,  with  Arrowroot, 
Starch,  &c.,  and  in  reality  cheaper  than  such  mixtures. 
Made  instantaneously  with  boiling  water,  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
Breakfast  cup  costing  less  than  a  halfpenny. 
Cocoatina  possesses  remarkable  sustaining  proper- 
ties,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  early  Breakfast. 
In  tins,  at  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  os.  3d.,  &c.,  by  Chemists  and  Grocers. 
Sole  Proprietors : 

H.  SCHWEITZER  &  CO.,  10,  Adam  Street,  Strand,  London, 
W.C. 


JERSEY 


FRUIT  TREES  Carriage 

paid.  Cordons  a  Speeialite.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  JOSHUA 
LE  CORNU  &  SON,  High  View  Nurseries,  who  send  carriage 
paid  for  cash  with  order.  FORTY  JERSEY  ROSES  FOR 
21s.  Early  orders  secure  extra  strong  Plants. 


TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY. 

SPECIAL  OFFERof  PALMSandFERNS. 

ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  strong,  in  4-in.  pots,  well  furnished, 
5s.  per  doz.  ;  35 s.  per  100.  A.  PUBESCENS,  fine  stuff  in  2-in. 
pots,  ready  for  41-in.  pots,  2s.  6 d.  per  doz.  A.  MACRO- 
PHYLLUM,  strong,  out  of  boxes,  2.s.  6 d.  per  doz. 

PTERIS  SERRULATA  CRISTATA.  fine  stuff  in  3-in.  pots,  with 
crests  on,  3s.  6 d.  per  doz.  P.  SERRULATA,  strong,  3-in.  pots, 
3s.  per  doz. ;  ditto,  strong,  out  of  boxes,  6s.  per  100.  P.  HAS- 
TATA,  strong,  out  of  4-in.  pots,  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  P.  CRETICA 
ALBO-LINEATA,  strong,  out  of  boxes,  6s.  per  100. 

POLYSTJCHUM  ANGULARE  PROLIFERUM,  nice  stuff  of 
this  splendid  decorative  Fern,  3-in.  pots,  3s.  6 d.  per  doz.  ; 
ditto,  strong,  out  of  boxes,  2s.  per  dozen.  P.  A.  P.  FOOTII, 
out  of  boxes,  3s.  6 d.  per  doz. 

PALMS. — COCOS  WEDDELIANA,  strong,  well  established  in 
3-in.  pots,  6s.  per  doz.  LATANIA  BORBOXICA,  very 
strong,  in  3-in.  pots,  12  to  IS  ins.  high,  3s.  6 d.  per  doz.  SEA- 
FORTHIA  ELEGANS,  strong,  in  3-in.  pots,  6s.  per  doz. 
CHAMiEROPS  FORTUNE!.— I  have  a  large  stock  in  4-in. 
pots,  which  will  do  well  for  decoration  next  winter ;  low 
offer,  6s.  per  doz.  ;  40s.  per  100. 

All  the  above  Packo.ge  Free.  Terms  strictly  CASH  WITH 
ORDER. 


J.  J.  UPTON,  Florist,  Irlam,  nr.  Manchester. 


EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED- 


Robt.  Sydenham,  New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  of  BULBS  in  the 
country,  will  send  his  new  Pamphlet  on  Bulbs,  and  the 
cheapest  Price  List  ever  issued,  free  on  application. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following 
Bulbs. 

QPLENDID  BEDDING  HYACINTHS, 

kT  blue  Is.,  red  Is.  6 d.,  white  2s.  dozen  ;  or  7s.,  10s.  and  15s. 
100.  Best  first-size  Hyacinths,  such  as  Robert  Steiger,  2s.  6d., 
Charles  Dickens  2s.  3d,,  Baron  Von  Thuyl  2s.  3d.  dozen;  a  splendid 
dozen,  all  different  and  named,  for  pots,  3s.  6d.  ;  for  water,  4s.  ; 
unnamed,  3d.  dozen  less.  A  dozen  assorted  colours,  all  first-size 
bulbs,  at  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  6s.,  or  7s.  6d.  The  choicest  prize  Hyacinths, 
such  as  La  Grandesse,  Mont  Blanc,  Koh-i-noor,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Czar  Peter,  King  of  Blues,  Ida,  Bird  of  Paradise,  much  under 
usual  prices.  Second  size  named  Hyacinths  for  ordinary  pot 
work,  often  sold  as  first  size  :  blue"  shades  2s.,  red  shades  2s.  6d., 
white  shades  3s.  dozen ;  unnamed  3d.  dozen  less.  Roman 
Hyacinths,  extra  large,  2s.  ;  second  size,  Is.  6 d.  dozen.  Paper 
White  Narcissus  Is.  dozen,  7s.  100;  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
Gloriosa  Is.  6d.,  Grand  Monarch  2s.  6d.,  Staten  General  Is.  3d. 
dozen,  mixed  Is.  3d.  dozen,  9s.  100 ;  Albo  pleno  odorata  4s.  6d. 
Pheasant-eye  Narcissus,  best  Dutch  bulbs,  2s.  6d.  100.  Sweet- 
scented  Jonquils  3s.  100.  Choice  mixed  Anemones,  Single  Is.  9d., 
Double  3s. 6d.  100.  Single  Tulips  :  scarlet  Due  Van  Thol,  2s  9d. 
Rosamundi  4s.,  Chrysolora  7s.  6 d.,  Kaiserkroon  7s.  6d.,  Wouver- 
man  4s.,  Gold  Standard,  specially  recommended  for  bedding, 
7s.  6d,  ;  all  per  100.  Double  Tulips  :  Due  Van  Tliol  2s.  6d.,  La 
Candeur  3s.,  second  size  2s.  6d. ,  Yellow  Rose  4s.  6d. ;  all  per  100, 
smaller  quantities  a  little  extra,  as  per  List.  Best  named 
Crocus  2s.  100 ;  best  mixed  Crocus :  white  Is.  3d. ,  blue  Is. , 
striped  Is.,  yellow  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  100,  according  to  size.  Lilium 
Harrisii,  best  pure  white  Lily,  9s.  dozen.  Gladioli  Colvilli  alba 
Is.  6d.,  extra  selected  2s.  dozen,  10s.  6d.  and  14s.  100;  Colvilli 
rubra,  3s.  6d.  ;  Winter  Aconites,  2s.  6 d,  ;  Spanish  Iris,  Is.  6d.  ; 
English  Iris,  4s.  6d  ;  Snowdrops,  double,  extra  large,  3s.,  second 
size  Is.  9d.,  single,  extra  large,  2s.  6d.,  second  size  Is.  6d. ;  Seilla 
sibirica,  extra  large,  2s.  6d.,  second  size  2s. ;  all  per  100.  Send 
for  full  List  and  compare  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent. ;  £5, 10  per  cent,  discount.  An  extra 
discount  on  all  orders  received  before  September  10th. 

I  can  guarantee  my  best  Bulbs  the  finest  that  come  from 
Holland,  and  will  undertake  to  replace  at  half  price  next  year 
any  which,  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  flower  satisfactorily. 

For  those  who  want  cheaper  Bulbs  I  have  a  second  quality 
not  guaranteed. 

Mixed  Hyacinths,  5s.  6d.  and  7s.  100.  Mixed  Tulips,  single  or 
double,  2s.  3d.  100,  20s.  1,000.  Mixed  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
6s.  6d.  100.  Crocus,  yellow  5s.  1,000,  blue  5s.,  or  mixed,  all 
colours,  6s.  1,000.  These  second  quality  will  be  found  much 
better  than  what  can  usually  be  bought  at  auctions,  and  are, 
quality  considered,  much  cheaper. 

Letter  orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


Robt.  Sydenham,  New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

BI  R  K  B  E  C  K  B  A  N  Iv, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  ou  DEPOSITS, 
payable  on  demand 

TWO  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 
calculated  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables ; 
the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons ; 
and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Annuities. 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

THE  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  free, 
on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


September  17,  1887. 
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Veitch’s  Bulbs 

FOR 

EARLY  FORCING. 


READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  POTTING. 


EARLYWHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

MAGNIFICENT  BULBS,  OF  FINEST  QUALITY, 
15s.  per  100  ;  140s.  per  1,000. 

EARLY  PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS 

8s.  per  100  ;  Is.  6d.  per  doz. 

EARLY  DOUBLE  ROMAN 
NARCISSUS. 

8s.  per  100 ;  Is.  6d.  per  doz. 

DUC  VAN  THOL  SINGLE  TULIPS, 

OF  SORTS, 

From  4s.  per  100  ;  9d.  per  doz. 

DUC  VAN  THOL  DOUBLE  TULIPS, 

RED  AND  YELLOW, 

3s.  6d.  per  100 ;  6d.  per  doz. 


For  other  Bulbs  for  Forcing,  Pot  Culture,  or  Planting, 
see  CATALOGUE,  forwarded,  gratis  and 
post  free,  on  application. 


JAS.  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY , 

CHELSEA.,  SAW. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  THE  NORTH 
and  SCOTLAND. 

Purchasers  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.’s 

CATALOGUE  (illustrated  and  descriptive — free  for  six 
stamps,  gratis  to  buyers),  and  purchase  their  TREES 
from  Kent — “The  Garden  of  England.” 

G.  B.  <k  Co.  have  a  stock  of  nearly  half  a  million 
splendidly  grown,  finely-rooted  and  well-ripened  stuff 
in  800  sorts,  true  to  name. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE. 

ESTABLISHED  1796. 


SUTTON'S  BULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 


VICCARS  COLLYER&  CO.’S 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

Containing  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Viccars  Collyer’s  recent 
visit  to  Palestine,  with  offer  of  Seeds,  &c.,  as  a  Preface. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

Splendid  bulbs,  Is.  9 d.  doz.,  12s.  100,  for  'present  planting. 
Carriage  Paid. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Leading  sorts  at  3s.  per  100,  Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with  order. 

The  extraordinary  fruiting  properties  of  Monstrosity  Straw¬ 
berry  have  induced  us  to  propagate  a  very  large  quantity,  and 
offer  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all— viz.,  5s.  per  doz., ’cash 
with  order ;  or  a  Collection  of  100  ordinary  sorts,  with  one  each 
Monstrosity  and  Curiosity,  carriage  free,  for  4s.  Cash  with 
Order. 

NOW  IS  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE,  absolutely  teeming  with  interest  and 
Novelties. 


Central  Hall,  Silver  St.,  Leicester. 

Telegrams — “  Central,  Leicester.” 


WEBBS’ 

EARLY  FORCING 

BULBS. 


For  prices  and  full  particulars  see 

WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price  6 d.,  Post  Free,  or  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers. 

Seedsmen  by  Boyal  W arrants  to  3.  M.  the  Queen  and 
3.  B.  3.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


NOTICE, 

MTO  SUBSCRIBERS,  ADVERTISERS 
1  and  NEWSAGENTS.— DUPING  T3E  RE¬ 
BUILDING  OF  TEE  PREMISES,  17, 
CATEERINE  STREET,  TEE  TEMPORARY 
PUBLISEING  OPFICE  OF  TEE  GARDENING 
WORLD  WILL  BE  AT  No.  44a,  OPPOSITE. 

Please  address  all  communications  until  further 
notice  to  No.  44a,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

The  foijrth”yolijme  of  the 

GARDENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  3rd.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  6s.  6 d.  per  annum  ;  and 
for  all  Foreign  Countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union,  Ss.  Sci. 
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Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Sept.  19th. — Sale  of  Lease  and  Stock  at  Upton  Lane 
Nursery,  Forest  Gate,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris.  Sales  of 
Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  20th. — Unreserved  Sale  of  Stock -in-Trade,  Glass, 
&c.,  at  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  N.W.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris  (two  days). 

Wednesday-,  Sept.  21st. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  22nd. — Sale  of  Dr.  Ward’s  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Sept.  23rd.— Sale  of  Vanda  Sanderiana  and  other  Orchids 
at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Sept.  24th. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  and 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1887. 


Labourers’  Allotment  Gardens. — It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  odd  to  find  how  very  soon  after 
the  vigorous  denunciations  indulged  in  but 
some  two  years  since  of  the  famous  “  three 
acres  and  a  cow  ”  cry,  that  the  present 
Government  should  have  brought  in  and 
carried  through  Parliament  a  measure  which 
is  not  only  based  on  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsion,  as  applied  by  local  authorities,  hut 


also  allows  that  every  man  who  may  desire 
it,  for  garden  or  cow-keeping  purposes,  may 
have  an  allotment  of,  at  least,  one  acre  of 
land.  Of  coiu’se,  as  may  he  expected,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
measure  is  less  generous  than  it  might  be,  and 
the  proposals  are  hedged  round  with.  con¬ 
ditions  which  may  too  often  interfere  with 
the  full  development  of  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  Still,  it  remains  a  fact  that  if  but 
some  half-dozen  small  householders  in  any 
parish  will  memorialise  the  rural  sanitary 
authority,  which  is  the  hoard  of  guardians, 
to  obtain  land  for  allotment  purposes  within 
easy  reach  of  the  petitioners’  residences,  this 
authority  must  proceed  to  do  so,  hut  will 
still  have  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  purchase  of 
land  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

The  weak  jioint  of  the  measure  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  are  elected  on  the  narrowest 
possible  basis,  and  usually  for  very  diverse 
purposes.  As  a  rule,  also,  they  are  persons  who 
do  not  altogether  sympathise  with  the  labourer 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  his  worldly  in¬ 
terests.  They  rather,  being  largely  employers 
of  labour,  look  •with  suspicion  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  labourer  to  work  for  himself ; 
and  still  farther,  they  are  almost  invariably 
elected  by  a  jiroperty  or  cumulative 
system  of  voting,  which  is  as  anomalous  as 
it  is  objectionable.  Should  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  therefore,  refuse  to  act  on  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners,  or,  at  least,  place 
obstacles  in  the  way,  as  they  may  easily  do, 
we  fear  the  labourers’  hopes  of  getting 
allotments,  will,  in  many  places,  be  dashed 
to  the  ground. 

The  anxiety  to  rush  this  measure  through 
Parliament  during  the  recent  session  had  no 
doubt  a  party  basis ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  great  want  is  the  establishment  of  such 
a  system  of  county  and  local  government  as 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  give  every  locality 
real  representative  control  through,  broadly- 
elected  local  bodies ;  and  then  any  measure 
dealing  with  the  difficult  subject  of  the 
provision  of  allotments  for  gardens  might 
have  been  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
labourers  honestly  and  faithfully.  The  hill, 
in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
met  with  so  much  amendment  that  its 
real  provisions  cannot  now  he  clearly  stated, 
and  we  will  not  attempt  further  detail  until 
a  copy  of  the  Act  is  before  us. 

It  would  he  a  grave  matter  for  regret  if 
after  such  an  Act  has  been  passed  it  should 
he  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  in  spite  of 
its  defects ;  and  local  authorities  will  find  it 
hard  to  obstruct  if  there  exists  on  the  part 
of  labourers  a  real  anxiety  to  have  these 
allotments.  Of  course,  the  chief  point  is  the 
initiative,  in  which,  whilst  many  may  he 
anxious,  yet  few  may  be  willing  to  join, 
because  of  tlie  known  jealous  nature  of 
the  men  who  at  present  so  largely  consti¬ 
tute  our  local  boards  of  guardians.  TYe 
should  like  to  he  assured  that  there  was  real 
demand  for  these  garden  allotments,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  rural,  but  also  of  the  town 
or  urban  labourer ;  for  the  term  is  a  wide 
one,  and  includes  in  this  case,  we  take  it, 
all  who  labour  in  whatever  grade  or  occu¬ 
pation  they  may.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  not  really  more  desire  for  these 
gardens  on  the  part  of  urban  workers  than 
in  the  purely  rural  districts.  In  the  latter 
case  there  are  often  fairly  good  gardens 
attached  to  cottages,  whilst  in  and  near 
towns  there  are  none.  The  town  labourer  or 
mechanic  is,  as  experience  has  shown,  in¬ 
variably  an  intelligent  gardener,  and  in  spite 
of  difficulties  incidental  to  distance  and 
avocation,  yet  finds  in  gardening  not  only 
beneficial  work,  but  pleasant  recreation. 

The  rural  labourer  usually  makes,  in  the 
summer,  longer  hours  of  work,  and  is  also  very 
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tired  ere  be  readies  liis  garden ;  lienee  labour 
with  him  is  more  stolid  and  listless.  To  all 
these  the  Saturday  half-holiday  movement 
would  come  as  a  welcome  boon,  for  half  a  day 
so  employed  in  the  garden-plots  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  good.  Still,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  if  the  labourer  in  the  rural  districts  is  to 
have  an  acre  of  ground  for  garden  purposes,  he 
can  only  hope  to  cultivate  it  profitably  and  well 
by  having  more  time  at  his  disposal ;  and 
there  we  see  at  once  is  presented,  on  the  part 
of  the  guardian  employer,  a  cause  for  objection 
to  action  by  the  local  authority  in  purchasing 
ground  for  allotments,  which  will  certainly 
weigh  heavily.  The  demand  for  cow-pasturage 
is  a  fair  and  rightful  one  ;  but  we  think  it  can 
be  more  reasonably  met  by  the  jwovision  of  one 
area,  in  which  all  alike  can  pasture  a  cow,  than 
in  having  many  small — and,  of  course,  safely 
fenced — pasture  allotments.  Certainly,  cows 
running  loose  in  jmstures  would  be  far  more 
healthy  than  if  perpetually  tethered  in  small 
areas. 

As  to  the  value  of  allotments  for  garden 
purposes,  the  time  has  passed  for  urging  argu¬ 
ments  in  their  favour.  Objections  are  dead 
horses,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  flog 
them.  Certainly,  in  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  horticulture,  it  is  not  jnobable 
that  any  objection  ' will  be  stated,  or  that  any 
will  be  assumed.  We  wish  to  see  the  labourer, 
no  matter  what  his  ordinary  vocation  is,  become 
a  zealous  gardener,  and  if  but  in  a  limited 
degree,  at  least  better  so  than  not  at  all.  But 
still,  so  far  wedded  to  the  soil,  the  labourer,  in 
his  small  plots,  at  least  does  invariably  make 
them  pay  him,  and  if  farmers  or  tenants  of 
large  areas  of  land  cannot  accomplish  so  much, 
the  worse  it  is  for  them  ;  rvhilst  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  ultimate  saviour  of  the  landed  interest, 
whatever  that  may  be,  must  ultimately  be  found 
in  allotments  and  small  holdings,  in  which  the 
labourer  shall  also  be  the  tenant,  and  his  profits 
be  his  wages. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  family 
which  has  a  goodly  garden  or  allotment,  to 
assist  in  supplying  food,  is  by  far  the  best 
fed,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  served  in 
other  ways.  Garden  work  gives  to  labourers 
more  elevated  tastes.  The  man  who  has  his 
weekly  wages  only  to  sustain  life,  and  looks 
out  over  myriads  of  acres  of  land  upon  which 
he  may  neither  set  foot,  or  break  with  a 
spade,  is  a  dissatisfied  man,  and  an  indifferent 
citizen.  But  when  he  has  his  allotment  he 
feels  at  once  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
land  and  in  life,  which  he  never  felt  before. 
He  has  now  his  ambitions,  which  in  gardening 
cannot  be  more  nobly  or  more  virtuously 
exercised.  Perhaps  no  ambition  is  stronger 
than  is  the  one  which  enables  a  man  to 
enjoy  the  products  of  his  own  labour. 
Imperfect  as  the  measure  may  be,  we  hope 
to  see  the  recently  passed  Allotment  Act  made 
a  liberal  reality. 

- ->X<- - 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Me.  Edward  Rodger 
Cutler,  secretary  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  is  so  unwell  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  attend 
to  his  correspondence  for  the  present. 

With  reference  to  the  Mushroom  Culture 
Nuisance  at  Edinburgh,  noticed  in  our  last,  we 
understand  that  a  meeting  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
when  a  report  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Littlejohn.  The 
medical  officer  had  communicated  with  the  Mushroom 
Company,  and  they  had  agreed  to  remove  the  mixing 
beds  to  a  distance  of  some  500  yds.  in  another  direction, 
where  it  was  not  expected  to  be  objectionable. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Heywood,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  thrown  out  of  a  dog-cart  at  Sandown, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whereby  he  was  somewhat 
seriously  injured.  His  friends  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  he  is  progressing  favourably  towards  recovery. 

The  Great  Quinquennial  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical 
Society  of  Ghent  will  take  place  in  the  last  fortnight 


of  April,  1888.  The  preliminary  schedule  has  just 
been  published,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary. 

The  same  society  will  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  Exhi¬ 
bition  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  November  next. 

Among  other  Continental  exhibitions  we  learn  that 
the  First  Show  of  Chrysanthemums  will  be  held 
in  Roubaix  about  the  middle  of  November  next. 

Mushrooms  have  been  very  plentiful  in  Somerset 
and  Devon  lately,  and  a  correspondent  informs  us  that 
they  have  been  retailed  in  shops  at  1  \d.  per  lb. 

The  Revue  d’ Horticulture  Beige  states  that  in  France 
the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Gardeners  is  St.  Fiacre, 
whose  celebration  is  kept  on  the  30th  of  August.  In 
Belgium  they  invoke  the  protection  of  St.  Dorothy. 
In  Greece  their  patron  is  St.  Tryphon,  whose  celebrated 
gardens  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Monastery  of 
Kiliandri  on  Mount  Athos. 

Mr.  William  Colchester,  Ipswich,  has  received 
a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  from  the  committee  of 
the  Sandy  (Beds)  and  District  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  for  Pure  Ichthemic  Guano,  the  award  having 
been  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  six  judges  at 
the  recent  show. 

One  of  the  largest  Cauliflowers  ever  seen  in 
Blairgowrie  is  now  being  exhibited  in  Mr.  Slater’s 
window,  High  Street,  and  was  grown  by  Mr.  John 
Galloway,  cottager,  Baldinnie,  Coupar  Angus.  It 
measures  36  ins.  round  the  head,  which  is  of  fine  white 
quality,  and  weighs  exactly  6  lbs. 

The  assistant  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  requests  us  to  correct  an  error  which  we 
inadvertently  made  in  our  last  issue  with  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  seeds  from  Sikkim.  We  should 
have  said  that  plants  and  seeds  were  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  Fellows,  and  not  seeds  from  Sikkim 
only. 

Mr.  J.  Lye,  of  Clyfle  Hall,  took  to  the  Bath  show 
some  blooms  of  New  Seedling  Fuchsias  of  a  very 
pleasing  character,  showing  much  novelty  of  appearance. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  judges  could  not  deal  with 
them  in  the  form  they  were  produced,  though  they 
could  commend  the  strain.  The  distance  at  which 
Mr.  Lye  lives  from  London,  prevents  him  from  lettiDg 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  see  them  in  the  form  they  could  desire  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lye’s  seedlings,  being  of 
such  good  habit,  so  free  and  of  such  fine  quality,  are 
being  much  grown  for  exhibition  and  decorative 
purposes.  Some  two  months  ago,  when  the  Floral 
Committee  inspected  the  collection  of  Fuchsias  being 
grown  at  Chiswick,  several  of  Mr.  Lye’s  raising  received 
three  marks — equivalent  to  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit. 

A  report  of  the  Bath  Floral  FLte  appears  in 
another  column,  but  what  we  desire  here  is  to  bear  our 
testimony  to  the  admirable  convenience  offered  by  the 
Sydney  Gardens  for  flower  shows  of  this  kind.  The 
drainage  is  so  perfect,  that  though  it  rained  heavily  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  by  nine  o’clock  the  walks 
were  quite  firm  to  the  feet  and  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  mud,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  gardens 
are  very  much  crowded  with  trees  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  spaces  for  the  tents.  A 
judicious  thinning  out  of  the  trees  is  desirable  ;  as 
through  being  so  crowded  they  are  doing  each  other 
harm.  But  there  is  an  abundance  of  shade  and  many 
pleasant  walks  ;  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  also 
the  Canal  runs  through  the  garden,  making  bridges 
necessary,  and  so  the  scenery  is  diversified  in  con¬ 
sequence.  There  is  a  good  working  committee,  an 
excellent  secretary  in  Mr.  B.  Pearson,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  appear  to  be  generous  in  their 
support  of  the  various  undertakings  of  this  enthusiastic 
body. 


An^ctochilus  Lansbergiie.—  This  species  has  not 
yet  flowered  in  Europe.  It  possesses  a  more  vigorous 
growth  than  plants  of  this  class  generally  have,  and 
the  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  the  pretty  well- 
known  A.  Lowii.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  velvety 
maroon,  with  the  venation  along  the  centre  of  a  deep 
and  distinct  emerald-green.  Towards  the  margin  the 
veins  assume  some  shade  of  red,  while  the  under-surface 
is  clear  salmon.  Owing  to  the  numerous  longitudinal 
and  transverse  veins  the  leaves  present  a  fine  tesselated 
appearance.  Native  of  the  Malay  Islands. — L' Illus¬ 
tration  Horticole,  5  ser.,  I.,  t.  1. 


EXHIBITION  VEGETABLES. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  with  some  writers,  and, 
indeed,  with  some  who  are  not  writers,  to  decry 
exhibition  vegetables  as  grown  only  for  size  and  beauty, 
and  not  for  average  service  or  general  usefulness. 
“  B.  L.’s”  note  about  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Bean  reminds 
me  that  in  this  variety  we  have,  I  think,  without 
exception,  one  of  the  best  exhibition  Runner  Beans  in 
cultivation,  and  yet  it  is  not  only  a  great  cropper,  but 
also  of  first-rate  quality.  In  Onions,  for  example,  we 
see  splendid  specimens  of  such  a  kind  as  Rousham  Park, 
grown  under  special  culture  for  show,  hut  yet  when 
grown  under  ordinary  culture  it  is  also  a  fine  cropper, 
producing  an  excellent  kitchen  sample  of  solid  bulbs. 

In  Carrots,  what  kinds  find  more  favour  at  the  show 
table  than  do  Early  Nantes  or  New  Intermediate  ?  and 
yet  both  are  first-rate  kinds  for  general  use,  and  are 
now  almost  universally  grown.  Of  Peas,  we  find  in 
Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany,  Triumph,  Stratagem,  &c., 
grand  show  podders,  and  yet  they  are  capital  cropping 
kinds,  worthy  of  cultivation  in  any  garden.  In  dwarf 
Beans,  the  Canadian  Wonder  and  Long-podded  Negro 
are  producers  of  beautiful  beans  as  perfect  as  can  well 
be  desired,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  excelled  for  ordinary 
garden  purposes  ;  whilst  in  Turnips,  at  once  very 
handsome  and  of  the  best  quality,  is  the  Early  Six- 
Weeks,  or  by  whatsoever  names  good  stocks  of  it  may 
be  termed. 

Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  for  autumn,  and 
the  Snowball  for  early  work,  have  no  superiors  for 
ordinary  uses,  and  yet  both  are  unbeatable  on  the 
show  table.  As  to  Potatos,  handsome  tubers,  conjoined 
to  good  croppers  and  fine  quality,  are  legion.  Where 
are  there  better  cropping  or  handsomer  Tomatos  than 
Hackwood  Park  or  Perfection  ;  or  better  Celery  for  all 
purposes  than  Major  Clarke’s  Red  and  Incomparable 
White  ;  or  handsomer  and  more  serviceable  (Marrows 
than  the  Long  White  ?  It  may  be  truly  said  then, 
that  the  best  exhibition  kinds  of  vegetables  are  those 
that  give  the  best  satisfaction  to  both  gardener  and 
cook. — A.  D. 

- - 

BLICKLING  HALL,  NORFOLK. 

This  is  the  principal  residence  of  The  Marchioness  of 
Lothian  (widow  of  the  eighth  marquis),  and  is  situated 
about  1 J  mile  from  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Aylsham. 
The  mansion  is  a  quadrangular  building  of  large  size, 
having  fine  turrets  at  each  of  the  four  corners  and  a 
clock  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  two  on  the  south  side, 
which  is  the  carriage  front.  It  is  of  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  and  has  a  history  of  its  own 
sufficient  to  form  a  considerable-sized  volume.  It  must 
suffice  for  me  to  say  that  King  Harold  owned  the 
manor  of  Blickling  before  the  Norman  conquest.  After 
him  it  was  held  by  the  Bishops  of  Thetford,  before  the 
See  was  removed  from  that  town  to  Norwich.  In  1431 
it  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  who 
sold  it  to  Sir  John  Fastolf,  who  again  sold  it  in  1452 
to  Sir  Geoffrey  Buleyne  (who  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1457).  From  him  it  passed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  father  of  Anne  Boleyn  (one  of  the  martyred 
wives  of  Henry  VIII.),  and  who  with  her  brother, 
Viscount  Rochford  (also  beheaded  by  that  monarch), 
were  born  at  Blickling.  The  marriage  of  the  king  to 
this  his  second  queen  took  place  in  a  room  at  the  hall. 

From  the  Boleyns  the  estate  passed  to  the  Cleves’ 
family,  and  then  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Hobarts. 
Henry  Hobart,  the  first  of  the  family  who  resided  here, 
was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  His 
son,  Sir  John  Hobart,  rebuilt  Blickling  Hall,  which  he 
completed  in  1620.  Charles  the  II.,  with  his  queen, 
the  former  Princess  Catherine  of  Braganza,  visited 
Blickling  in  1671,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Hall  there  is  a  fine  oak  bedstead,  with  rich  hangings, 
on  which  their  Majesties  are  said  to  have  slept. 
A  descendant  of  Sir  John  Hobart  was  appointed 
British  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Presents  given  to  him  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  are  still  preserved  in 
the  hall.  His  son,  the  second  Earl  and  last  of  the 
male  line,  is  buried  in  a  fine  stone  mausoleum  on  a 
lovely  eminence  in  the  park,  a  mile  from  the  hall. 
The  youngest  of  his  two  daughters,  Lady  Caroline 
Hans  Hobart,  married  the  second  Lord  Suffield,  and 
she  resided  here  for  many  years,  the  estate  passing,  at 
her  decease  in  1850,  to  her  grand-nephew,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  died  in  1870,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-eight.  His  widow  keeps  Blickling  Hall 
and  grounds  in  perfect  order,  and  allows  the  public 
free  access  to  the  flower  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and 
park  every  Tuesday  during  the  months  of  July, 
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August,  and  September.  This  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
people  of  Aylsham  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
to  families  staying  at  the  watering-places  on  the  Norfolk 
coast.  The  plain  iron  gates,  that  stand  some  few 
yards  back  from  the  main  road,  are  thrown  wide  open, 
and  the  people  walk  about  at  will.  The  park  is  about 
900  acres  in  extent,  of  an  undulating  character,  thickly 
wooded  in  places,  and  the  timber  very  fine.  I  measured 
one  Spanish  Chestnut,  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
girth  was  something  over  19  ft.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  fine  Oaks,  and  conifers  of  different  species 
have  been  planted  about,  which  are  attaining  a  good 
height  and  well  furnished  below.  From  certain  parts  we 
get  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country  beyond 
the  park  boundaries.  In  the  park  there  is  a  fine  herd  of 
deer,  and  the  common 
bracken  Fern  grows  in 
places  most  luxuriantly, 
there  being  extensive  banks 
of  it,  nearly  5  ft.  high. 

There  is  an  extensive  lake  of 
water,  nearly  a  mile  long, 
and  from  300  to  400  yards 
wide  in  some  parts,  which  is 
a  great  skating  resort  in  the 
winter  months,  the  public 
being  allowed  free  access. 

This  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  parks  in  England, 
for,  although  it  is  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  one  gravel-walk,  road  or 
drive  inside  it ;  and  although 
it  extends  into  the  parishes 
of  Oulton  and  Itteringham 
and  there  are  public  rights 
of  way  through  it,  yet  only 
those  resident  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  are 
capable  of  threading  their 
way  through  to  any  desired 
point.  The  Hall  stands  in 
the  extreme  corner  of  it,  and 
the  south  front  is  about  150 
yards  from  the  public  road 
running  through  the  parish, 
and  being  strictly  quadri¬ 
lateral,  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  to  correspond.  The 
drive,  which  is  perfectly 
straight  from  the  public 
road  to  the  front  entrance, 
is  about  20  ft.  wide,  with  a 
broad  sweep  of  grass  on  each 
side,  and  for  a  boundary  a 
very  large  Yew  fence;  this, 
on  both  sides  of  the  drive, 
is  kept  clipped  in.  Behind 
the  Yews  are  some  Elms  of 
great  age,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been 
cut  in  to  form  a  stiff  formal 
line  to  correspond  with  the 
Yews.  Approaching  Blick- 
ling  for  the  first  time,  one 
cannot  help  observing  how 
broad  and  straight  the 
public  roads  are  ;  so  very 
different  to  what  we  are 
accustomed  to.  The  fences, 
too,  are  in  good  order 
kept  pruned  in  low,  so  that 
riding  or  walking  we  can  Narcissus 

view  the  country  on  each 
side.  The  view  from  the 
entrance  is  up  a  valley,  and  is  very  pretty. 

A  moat  originally  closely  surrounded  the  hall,  which 
still  exists  minus  the  water,  but  has  been  converted 
into  a  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable  sunk  garden.  It  is 
about  8  ft.  deep  and  12  ft.  wide,  the  wall  on  the  ground 
side,  which  is  visible  from  the  windows,  being  clothed 
with  Ivy  principally,  and  against  the  walls  of  the 
mansion  are  such  plants  as  Magnolias,  Clematis, 
Jasmines,  &c.  The  surface  is  a  beautiful  grass  plot, 
with  a  series  of  beds  cut  out  in  the  centre — at  least,  on 
the  south  and  east  sides,  the  north  side  being  all  grass. 
Some  of  the  beds  were  carpeted,  and  looked  exceedingly 
well ;  others  were  filled  with  Pelargoniums,  neatly 
edged  with  dwarf  plants  ;  and  some  had  larger  subjects 
growing  in  them.  The  drawbridge  on  the  entrance- 
front  was  removed  many  long  years  ago,  and  the  moat 
is  now  crossed  by  a  very  solid  stone  bridge  of  two  spans. 


Leaving  the  south  front,  and  passing  through  a 
covered-in  path,  we  enter  the  principal  flower  garden 
on  the  east  side.  It  is  a  square  one  of,  probably,  two 
acres  in  extent,  bounded,  on  the  south  and  east  sides, 
by  high  walls  clothed  with  evergreen  and  other  creepers. 
These  walls  support  the  grounds  beyond  them,  which 
are  level  with  their  tops.  The  hall  being  a  square,  and 
the  moat  the  same,  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  accordance. 
Straight  walks  are  very  prominent  in  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  extensive  dressed  grounds.  Along 
the  side  of  the  moat  or  sunk  garden  is  a  broad  plot  of 
grass,  then  a  very  wide  gravel-walk,  which  also  leads 
around  the  garden,  the  latter  being  divided  into  four 
squares.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  the  grass-walks 
which  intersect  the  four  squares  running  up  to  the 


basin.  These,  in  places,  are  covered  over  with  light 
rustic  arches,  clad  with  creepers.  The  beds  are  also 
square  in  shape,  but  of  different  dimensions,  and 
are  filled  with  plants  of  every  description,  the  style 
adopted  being  early  English.  A  great  many  herbaceous 
plants  are  used,  and  also  a  number  of  sweet-scented 
subjects.  Standard  Acers,  with  heads  trained  much 
after  the  manner  of  standard  Portugal  Laurels,  are 
freely  planted  about,  with  Irish  Yews  and  columnar 
Junipers  on  the  grass  lines. 

On  the  north-east  end  of  the  hall  there  is  another 
bridge  of  two  spans  across  the  moat,  this  being  the 
garden  entrance  into  the  house.  After  walking  round 
this  garden  and  returning  to  our  starting  point  we  take 
another  circuit.  To  the  right  is  a  large  flight  of  steps 
which  we  ascend  and  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  looking 
down  upon  the  flower  garden  described  above,  and 


here  we  get  a  splendid  view  of  it  and  its  arrangements. 
There  is  also  a  handsome  flight  of  steps  on  the  eastern 
side  of  this  garden,  and  broad  walks  lead  through  shrub- 
planted  grounds  to  a  building  standing  on  another 
terrace  with  two  fine  columns  in  front  of  it.  We 
proceed,  however,  in  the  opposite  direction,  southernly, 
and  admiring  the  fine  trees  on  our  way  eventually  reach 
a  circular  spot,  from  whence  eight  broad  paths  radiate, 
four  being  gravel  and  four  grass,  and  all  wide  enough 
to  allow  a  carriage  and  pair  to  proceed  along  ;  at  the 
end  of  each  path  or  vista  there  is  something  different  to 
see  and  admire,  either  an  old  vase  on  a  noble  pedestal, 
or  a  flight  of  steps — for  these  abound  here — or  an 
opening  into  the  outer  park,  or,  it  may  be,  the  great 
lake  of  water  beyond  the  garden  boundary. 

We  promiscuously  take 
one  of  these  gravel  walks, 
and  find  ourselves  on  the 
boundary  of  the  park.  Here 
we  are  struck  with  straight 
lines  again,  and  can  but 
admire  what  has  been  a  very 
costly  piece  of  work  by  one 
or  other  of  Blickling’s  former 
owners.  It  is  a  great  bank 
thrown  up  on  a  ridge ;  the 
top  is,  probably,  about  30  ft. 
wide,  and  in  the  centre  of 
it,  running  north  to  south, 
is  a  gravel  walk  12  ft.  wide, 
with  grass  strips  on  each 
side  of  the  same  width. 
I  cannot  possibly  give  the 
length,  it  is  an  extensive 
boundary  line.  With  the 
soil  thrown  up  to  form  this 
mound  there  must  be  the 
deep  cutting  on  either  side. 
On  the  garden  side  timber 
trees  abound,  with  shrubs 
thickly  planted  to  hide  or 
clothe  its  bank.  On  the 
park  side  there  is  a  thick 
high  Beech  fence  of  good 
proportions,  and  kept  cut 
in,  which  makes  it  a  square 
fence,  resisting  all  cattle 
from  getting  through  ;  this 
fence  is  not  the  least  ob¬ 
structive  to  the  eye,  the  top 
of  the  fence  being  so  much 
lower  than  the  gravel  walk 
we  are  proceeding  along. 
In  the  park,  on  this  side, 
there  has  been  straight 
lines  of  Horse  Chestnut  trees 
planted,  and  also  Beeches; 
these,  as  they  attain  size,  will 
form  avenues  which  you  can 
look  through  as  you  walk 
along  this  noble  boundary. 

In  the  middle  of  our 
walk  we  came  to  a  square 
ancient  building,  resembling 
the  old  -  fashioned  green¬ 
houses  that  are  to  be 
found  in  many  old  garden 
establishments.  It  was 
empty,  but  a  door  opposite 
the  entrance  tempts  us  to 
open  it,  when  a  splendid 
view  greets  the  eye.  This 
is  the  building  seen  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  broad 
walks  that  lead  out  of  the 
flower  garden.  Outside  the  door  is  a  covered  terrace, 
with  the  two  fine  columns  before  alluded  to.  The  scene 
embraces  a  grand  lot  of  forest  trees,  shrubs,  Irish  \  ews, 
Rhododendrons,  &c.,  with  the  flower  garden  beyond, 
and  the  mansion  in  the  background.  All  things 
combined  makes  this  a  very  enjoyable  spot.  But  we 
proceed  along  our  boundary  walk  until  we  reach  the 
extreme  north-east  corner.  One  of  the  eight  vistas 
before  mentioned,  comes  out  in  the  corner  here,  and  on 
the  gravel  at  this  point  stands  an  ancient  vase  on  a 
high  pedestal.  We  now  proceed  from  east  to  west, 
this  walk  bringing  us  to  the  north  end  of  the  lawn  ; 
on  the  right  is  the  park  still,  and  this  boundary  bank 
proceeds  some  ivay  until  it  loses  itself  in  an  undulating 
part  of  the  ground.  Here  were  shady  walks,  rustic  bowers 
amongst  trees  of  noble  height,  and  some  very  old  Limes 
with  huge  branches  proceeding  from  around  the  base 
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of  their  trunks,  quite  preventing  us  from  measuring 
them.  There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  to 
admire,  not  the  least  so  being  three  very  old  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  which  have  lost  very  many  of  their  branches, 
while  others  are  chained  up  in  order  to  preserve  them  ; 
we  measured  the  largest  of  these  at  about  1  ft.  high, 
and  the  circumference  was  16  ft. 

The  kitchen  garden,  with  all  the  glass  erections,  is 
situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  hall ;  but  this 
we  did  not  see,  as  the  pleasure  grounds  and  park  took 
up  all  the  time  at  our  disposal.  The  whole  place  is 
kept  in  neat  order,  and  Mr.  Oclee,  who  has  been 
gardener  here  for  several  years,  is  to  be  complimented 
on  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  are  maintained. — Rambler. 

- - 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Professor  Foster’s 
scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  for  it  offers  many  valuable  suggestions, 
and  provides  admirably  for  the  scientific  expert.  If 
the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  project  could  be 
provided,  the  interests  of  this  class  and  the  valuable 
cause  they  have  at  heart  would  be  thoroughly  promoted 
by  Professor  Foster’s  plan;  but  scientific  horticulturists 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  the  proportion  of  them 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  support  any  one 
public  institution  in  any  one  place  is  very  limited 
indeed. 

A  comprehensive  plan,  based  solely  upon  the  support 
of  so  limited  a  class,  means  a  scheme  necessitating  a 
much  larger  subscription  than  the  members  of  any 
society  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay.  Now, 
the  practice  of  scientific  horticulture  is  an  expensive 
hobby,  and  those  who  follow  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  take  upon  themselves  alone  such  a  burden  as 
Professor  Foster’s  plan  amounts  to.  If  anybody  really 
does  expect  it  from  them,  they  will  certainly  find 
themselves  mistaken. 

The  Professor  has  stated  that  even  now  it  is  clear 
the  society  cannot  go  on  unless  its  friends  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  to  give  it  a  fresh  start,  and  this 
remark  demonstrates  the  inutility  of  making  an  appeal 
to  the  scientific  section  only  of  the  friends  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  But  granting  that  the  money 
was  found  for  a  fresh  start,  how  is  the  necessary  annual 
income  for  the  society’s  maintenance  to  be  obtained  in 
future,  if  it  is  to  depend  solely  upon  the  subscriptions 
derived  from  the  scientific  horticultural  element  ? 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Professor  Foster’s  plan, 
however  advisable,  is  in  any  case  simply  impracticable, 
because  it  fails  to  provide  a  means  for  carrying  out  the 
work  of  the  society  ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  it  also 
fails  to  provide  anything  at  all  for  that  section  of 
the  general  public  which,  without  being  scientifically 
horticultural,  has  a  taste  for  flowers  and  all  connected 
therewith. 

I  am  told  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of 
subscribing  Fellows  will  probably  have  dwindled  down 
to  500  or  600,  and  if  the  society  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  future  on  the  severe  horticultural  lines  advocated  by 
Professor  Foster,  its  most  sanguine  friends  can  hardly 
hope  to  muster  more  than  700,  or  at  most  800  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  annual  income  from  this  source  cannot 
be  estimated  at  more  than  £1,600,  whatever  the  rate  of 
subscription  may  be  ;  for  if  lower  subscriptions  be 
attempted,  and  subscribers  of  one  guinea  be  admitted, 
many  of  those  now  subscribing  two  guineas  will  go 
down  to  one  guinea  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  members 
drop  off  at  the  present  rate  of  subscription,  what  will 
happen  if  the  subscription  be  increased  1 

It  has  been  suggested  elsewhere  than  in  Professor 
F oster’s  letter — which,  indeed,  ignores  almost  entirely 
the  financial  question — that  many  working  gardeners 
could  be  induced  to  subscribe  10s.  a  year  each  as 
members  or  associates.  But  from  enquiries  I  have 
made  among  many  of  them  I  am  convinced  that  they 
would  not  subscribe  in  sufficient  numbers  to  add 
appreciably  to  the  income  of  the  society.  Then  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Life  Fellows— upwards 
of  650  in  number,  among  whom  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  are  many  of  the  horticulturists  pure  and 
simple  —form  a  body  from  whom  the  society  not  only 
derives  no  income,  but  whose  vested  rights,  so  long  as 
the  society  exists,  call  for  constant  expenditure  on 
their  behalf. 

It  must  be  clear  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  much  less  to  meet  the 
rest  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  work 
of  the  society,  unless  means  be  found  from  extraneous 


sources  to  provide  an  annual  income.  How  is  this 
income  to  be  provided  ?  Clearly  by  admitting  into 
consideration  that  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
section  of  the  public  which  has  a  genuine  love  for 
flowers  and  gardens,  but  is  not  scientifically  horticul¬ 
tural.  Let  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  give  this 
great  class  some  encouragement  in  its  arrangements,  and 
at  once  'a  modus  vivendi  is  found.  Deny  that  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  society  must  perish  like  a  stove 
plant  trying  to  exist  in  an  open  garden. 

I  am  told  that  the  opportunity  now  presents  itself 
for  the  society  to  lease  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
1851  Exhibition  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Garden 
at  South  Kensington,  since  it  has  now  been  definitely 
decided  that  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Corporation  are  not 
to  acquire  them.  Provided  that  the  council  would 
sanction  such  refined  entertainments  therein  as  would 
serve  to  attract  the  general  public,  they  would  soon 
draw  into  the  empty  coffers  of  the  society  the  money 
so  much  needed  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture. 
"Why  should  not  this  be  done  ? 

Our  two  leading  agricultural  societies  wisely  recognise 
that  they  must  not  be  above  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  recreative  wants  of  the  general  public  as  well  as 
for  the  scientific  experts.  Although  they  are  agri¬ 
cultural  before  everything  else,  they  take  care  to  enlist 
the  support  of  that  larger  section  of  the  British  public 
which  is  not  agricultural,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  main  objects. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  at  their  exhi¬ 
bitions  horse-leaping  competitions  and  other  attractions, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  their  shows  have  been  made 
holiday  occasions  for  the  crowded  population  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  districts  ;  yet  this  great 
society  has  not  been  too  dignified  to  ally  itself  with 
town  councils,  and  take  the  shillings  and  half-crowns 
of  the  great  public  which  does  not  farm,  but  is  still 
interested  in  agriculture.  The  Bath  and  'West  of 
England  Society  provides  (1)  a  picture-gallery  and  an 
art  union  lottery  connected  therewith ;  (2)  an  art 
manufacturers’  gallery  ;  (3)  the  best  military  band 
obtainable  ;  (4)  adequate  provision  for  refreshments. 
These  attract  many  shillings  to  the  exchequer,  and 
materially  help  to  provide  means  for  carrying  out 
scientific  experiments,  the  public  taste  being  educated 
whilst  its  recreative  wants  are  supplied. 

Why,  then,  should  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
elect  to  cater  solely  for  that  very  small  section  of  the 
public  whom  we  will  call  the  scientific  horticulturists  ? 
By  following  this  policy,  not  only  must  its  usefulness 
as  a  horticultural  society  always  be  impeded  for  want 
of  funds,  but  the  trade  as  well  as  the  amateurs  will 
have  just  cause  for  complaint,  especially  the  former, 
whose  interest  it  must  be  that  opportunities  should  be 
afforded  for  their  exhibits  to  be  viewed  by  as  large  a 
section  of  the  public  as  can  be  induced  to  come  to  the 
Garden  and  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


HARDY  v.  SOFT-WOODED 

PLANTS  FOR  BEDDING  OUT. 

In  times  like  the  present,  when  economy  has  almost 
become  a  necessary  study  to  the  gardener— the  effect, 
no  doubt,  of  the  universal  depression  affecting  trade 
and  commerce  in  every  sphere— a  great  saving  of 
expense,  time  and  labour,  with  little  sacrifice  of  the 
beautiful,  would  follow  the  adoption  of  ornamental 
shrubs  as  substitutes  for  the  gay  and,  to  a  degree, 
vulgar,  not  to  say  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  system 
so  much  in  fashion  now  and  for  years  gone  by.  The 
trouble,  expense,  etc.,  connected  with  the  latter  plan  in 
comparison  to  the  short-lived  existence  it  has,  even 
under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  depreciates 
the  value  of  the  material,  not  only  as  an  ornamental 
and  decorative  art,  but  as  one  much  greater  and  of 
more  important  worth — utility. 

Ornamental  shrubs,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  if  a 
judicious  and  artistic  selection  is  made,  adorn  not  only 
the  flower-garden  throughout  the  summer  months,  but 
also  the  drear  and  dismal  winter  months — a  feature  of 
itself  of  the  first  importance,  especially  when  the  family 
occupy  the  residence  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  On 
lawns,  were  beds  are  sparsely  distributed,  the  effect 
of  this  system  of  shrub-bedding  is  impressive  in  the 
extreme,  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention.  In 
many  respects  it  equals  the  very  best  mode  of  soft- 
wooded  bedding,  and  in  every  case  supersedes  the 
humdrum  patchwork  so  often  seen,  and  so  very  offensive 
to  the  artistic  eye.  There  is  scarcely  anything  so  pleasing 
to  the  tasteful  a  poetic  mind  as  a  well-arranged 
assortment  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants,  among 
which  every  shade  of  colour,  mostly,  is  found,  and  so 


peculiar  to  them,  that  their  beauty  is  not  only  by  the 
few,  but  universally,  appreciated.  All  sizes,  too,  are 
among  them,  therefore  if  properly  arranged,  little 
trouble  will  attend  them  for  at  least  two  years. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  in  the  meantime  a  matter  of 
prime  consideration,  not  only  to  the  finances  of  the 
employer,  but  to  the  employe,  who  not  uncommonly 
fights  against  nature  and  impossibilities  to  no  purpose. 
Each  year  he  sets  too  with  new  hopes  and  higher 
aspirations  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  speculation,  but 
each  year  teaches  only  his  folly.  A  thunderstorm  or 
a  downpour  of  hail  levels  the  whole  nine  months’  work 
in  an  hour,  and  ere  they  regain  their  beauty  the 
autumn  frost  attacks  them,  leaving  in  its  wake  a 
sickening  picture. 

Ornamental  shrubs,  on  the  other  hand,  suffer  from 
few  climatic  disturbances,  excepting  very  severe  frost, 
and  the  damage  done  is  very  inconsiderable.  They 
thrive  almost  in  any  soil,  though  a  heavy  clay 
seems  to  be  their  favoured  one. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most 
useful,  which  in  their  perfection  can  be  seen  in  the 
Warriston  Nursery,  Edinburgh.  Cryptomeria  nana 
and  C.  elegans,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  alba-spica,  C. 
L.  aurea,  C.  nana,  C.  erecta-viridis,  and  C.  stricta, 
Fitzroya  Patagonica,  Juniperus  chinensis,  J.  c.  aurea, 
J.  Sabiana  variegata,  Retin ospora  ericoides,  R.  filifera, 
R.  Keteleeri  and  R.  variegata,  R.  leptoclada,  R. 
lycopodioides,  R.  obtusa  aurea  nana,  R.  o.  n.  gracilis, 
R.  pisifera,  R.  p.  aurea,  R.  p.  argentea,  R.  plumosa, 
R.  p.  aurea  and  R.  p.  argentea,  R.  squarrosa,  R. 
tetragona  aurea,  Taxus  elegantissima,  T.  fastigiata 
variegata,  T.  variegata  argentea  and  T.  v.  aurea, 
Thuja  aurea,  T.  globosa,  T.  g.  aurea,  T.  g.  nana,  T. 
ericoides,  T.  Cervaneana,  Thujopsis  borealis,  T.  b. 
variegata,  T.  dolobrata  and  T.  variegata,  Aucubas  of 
sorts,  Buxus  of  sorts,  Ericas,  Euonymus,  Gaultherias, 
Grislinia  littoralis,  Hollies,  Ledums,  Osmanthus, 
Pernettyas,  Ruscus,  Skimmias,  Vaeciniums,  and  many 
more  admirable  sorts  too  numerous  to  state  here. 

However,  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  richer 
colours,  and  due  attention  to  the  proper  arrangement 
of  these  to  contrast  or  harmonise,  as  well  as  to  habits, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  effect  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  great  something  wanting  in  our  pleasure 
grounds  and  flower  gardens  in  these  rickety  years,  that 
seem  to  be  out  of  joint  and  temper  with  more  things 
than  the  sub-tropical  bedding-out  system. — D.  J.  C. 
- - 

PHCENOCOMA  PROLIFERA 

BARNESII. 

Though  not  often  seen  in  collections  at  present,  this 
very  useful  exhibition  plant  can  still  hold  its  own  in 
competition  when  grown  into  a  good  specimen,  which 
requires  some  skill,  and  likewise  a  little  patience  ;  but, 
still,  when  the  plant  takes  good  ways,  and  is  in  a 
thrifty,  healthy  condition,  it  will  make  considerable 
progress  in  a  few  years’  time. 

To  be  successful  in  its  management,  it  requires  a 
good  airy  greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  light  to  keep  the 
plant  as  sturdy  as  possible.  The  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  of  its  growth  always  make  it  a  conspicuous 
object  in  a  greenhouse,  whether  in  flower  or  not ;  but 
when  in  bloom,  its  fine  heads  of  rosy  crimson  flowers 
have  a  very  telling  effect,  the  flowers  having  the  power 
of  lasting  a  long  time,  which  again  adds  to  its  merits, 
either  for  exhibition  work  or  for  keeping  the  greenhouse 

gay. 

The  plants  now  will  be  past  their  blooming  season, 
and  will  have  commenced  to  make  fresh  growth.  In 
the  case  of  young  plants,  or  half-specimens,  they 
should  be  at  once  seen  to  in  the  matter  of  potting  and 
tying  into  shape  for  making  nice  plants  another  season. 
Where  potting  is  required,  a  good  average  shift  is 
desirable,  using  for  a  compost  three  parts  of  good  rough 
fibrous  peat,  and  the  other  part  a  nice  silky  loam 
broken  very  fine,  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix  up  with  the 
peat,  adding  a  fair  sprinkling  of  sharp  silver  sand,  with 
a  little  broken  stone  and  charcoal  ;  this  makes  an 
excellent  compost  into  which  the  roots  can  penetrate 
freely.  Potting  should  not  be  delayed  after  the  present 
month  of  September,  as  the  roots  become  well  established 
in  their  new  soil  before  the  winter  months  set  in. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  water¬ 
ing,  the  plant  under  notice  being  very  impatient  of 
stagnant  water  ;  sufficient  should  be  given  to  penetrate 
the  whole  ball  of  soil,  and  the  pot  should  be  well 
drained  to  carry  off  all  surplus  water  from  the  roots. 
Always  pot  the  plant  very  firm,  and  be  careful  that  the 
stem  does  not  get  buried  lower  than  what  it  had  been 
in  the  pot  from  which  it  was  removed.  —  IF.  G. 
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CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

A  large  collection,  consisting  of  over  600  pots  and 
140  varieties,  has  been  admirably  cultivated  by  Mr. 
William  Spinks,  the  manager  of  HansNeimand  &  Co.’s 
nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  this  season,  the 
plants  being  remarkable  for  strong  healthy  grass,  and 
wonderfully  clean  fine  flowers,  especially  the  Picotees, 
for  purity  and  refinement  was  so  characteristic  through¬ 
out.  I  have  never  seen  better  growth,  the  blooms 
better  staged,  or  a  more  effective  arrangement'  in  a 
Carnation  house.  Amateurs  commencing  with  these 
plants  may  safely  take  the  following  very  fine  varieties 
I  selected  from  the  collection. 

Picotees. 

Mary  (Simonite). — An  extra  fine  light  purple  edge, 
both  in  petal  and  form. 

Novelty  (Matthews). — Light  purple  edge,  extra  fine 
in  form  and  petal. 

Miss  Small. — Light  purple  edge,  very  pure,  fine 
form  and  splendid  petal. 

Campanani. — Heavy  red  edge,  fine  petal  and  form. 

Clara  Penson  (Wilmer). — Light  purple  edge,  large 
size,  fine  broad  petal,  with  a  little  tendency  to  roughness, 
but  a  very  fine  flower. 

Fanny  Helen  (Niven). — Medium  rose  edge,  fine  broad 
petal,  very  pure,  and  extra  fine  form. 

Mrs.  Allcroft. — Light  red  edge,  a  very  refined  flower, 
extra  fine. 

Zerlina  (Lord).— Medium  purple  edge,  a  fine  well- 
formed  petal,  extra  fine. 

Mr.  Gordon  (Simonite).— Light  red  edge,  a  beautiful 
flower,  fine  well-formed  petal,  and  very  pure. 

Mrs.  Lord. — Medium  rose  edge,  a  beautiful  shade  of 
colour. 

Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  (Payne). — Light  purple  edge, 
fine  petal  and  form. 

Beauty  of  Bath. — Light  rose,  wire  edge,  so  thin  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible  ;  a  very  fine  flower. 

Brunette. — Heavy  red  edge,  which  is  broad  and  very 
regular,  with  ivory-white  ground-colour  ;  grand  petal, 
and  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  heavy  reds. 

Dr.  Epps. — Heavy  red  edge  ;  a  fine  flower,  lacking 
the  quality  of  Brunette,  but  well  worth  growing. 

Mrs.  A.  Chancellor  (Turner). — Heavy  purple  edge, 
a  very  fine  flower. 

Edith  Dombrain. — Heavy  pale  rose  edge,  a  very  fine 
flower. 

Mis.  Sharpe. — Heavy  red  edge,  a  very  good  variety, 
fine  in  substance  and  form. 

Mrs.  Rudd. — Medium  rose  edge,  a  medium-sized 
flower  of  fair  quality  ;  very  good  here. 

John  Smith. — Medium  red  edge,  rather  heavy,  fine 
petal  ;  a  fine  old  variety. 

Liddington  Favourite. — Light  red  edge,  a  very  fine 
flower  in  every  respect. 

Thomas  William. — Light  red  edge,  a  good  flower 
in  every  respect. 

Jessie  (Turner). — Light  purple,  a  large  flower  of  fine 
quality. 

Miss  Horner  (Lord). — Light  rose  edge,  a  refined  and 
lovely  flower,  very  delicate  in  colour. 

Mrs.  Dodwell  (Turner). — Heavy  red  edge,  a  fine 
flower. 

Lucy.  — Light  red  edge,  a  large  flower  of  good  quality. 
Carnations. 

Scarlet  Bizarres. — Lord  Napier,  Charles  Phillips, 
fine  petal  and  form  ;  Master  Stanley,  George,  Arthur 
Medhurst,  and  Admiral  Curzon. 

Crimson  Bizarres. — Rifleman,  very  fine  ;  E.  S.  Dod¬ 
well,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Dr.  Cronin,  Rev.  F.  Symonds, 
Thomas  Moore,  Junr.,  Joseph  Lakin,  very  fine,  and 
Black  Prince,  very  bright  coloured. 

Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres. — Sarah  Payne,  James 
Taylor,  Squire  Llewellyn,  Milly,  extra  fine ;  Squire 
Penson,  and  Unexpected. 

Scarlet  Flake. — Henry  Cannell,  extra  fine;  Sportsman, 
Lady  Curzon,  Tom  Lord,  Ivanhoe,  and  Scarlet  Keets. 

Rose  Flake. — Dolly  Varden,  Mrs.  Erskine  Wemyss, 
Jessica,  Rose  of  Stapleford,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hewitt,  very 
fine,  but  liable  to  run  ;  and  Dorothy’s  Sister,  very 
pale  pink,  but  fine  and  distinct. 

Purple  Flake. — Sporting  Lass,  extra  fine,  and  very 
bright ;  George  Melville,  a  splendid  flower  in  every 
respect ;  Squire  Whitborn,  President  of  Corpus,  Master 
Sander,  and  Esther. 

Fancy  Picotees. 

The  class  for  fancy  Picotees  is  now  getting  to  be  a 
numerous  one,  and  there  are  some  beautiful  things 
amongst  them,  especially  the  following  : — 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts. — Buff,  with  bright  red  mark¬ 
ings  ;  extra  fine. 


Criterion  (Spinks).  — White  ground,  with  bright 
scarlet  bars  ;  a  strong  grower,  and  fine. 

The  Mikado  (Spinks).— A  very  finely-formed  flower, 
with  good  pod,  and  of  a  bright  shade  of  the  old  Clove 
colour  ;  fine  form,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Yum  Yum  (Spinks). — Clear  yellow  ground  colour, 
with  bright  red  bars  ;  a  fine  variety. 

Maude  (Spinks). — Not  yet  sent  out.  A  very  beau¬ 
tiful  flower,  of  an  orange  ground  colour,  shaded  with 
bright  carmine  ;  extra  fine. 

W.  T.  Ward. — Rich  yellow,  with  bright  scarlet 
markings  ;  very  dwarf  habit,  distinct  and  free. 

The  Governor. — A  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  style  of 
flower,  but  a  great  improvement  in  form  and  pod  ; 
perfect  shape,  fine  pod,  a  splendid  flower. 

Comte  de  Chambord. — Similar  to  The  Governor  in 
character,  but  white,  and  with  a  strong  clove  perfume  ; 
a  fine  variety. 

Lady  Martineau  (Spinks). — New,  not  yet  sent  out, 
perfect  in  form,  very  pure  white  with  good  pod  ;  an 
extra  fine  variety. 

Mr.  George  Hawtry.—Yngat  primrose-yellow,  large 
flower,  good  pod,  and  fine  form ;  one  of  the  best 
yellows. 

Royal  Purgile  (Spinks).  — A  very  fine  variety. 

Budge. — Light  rose,  fine  in  form. 

Murid  Fanny.  —Light  rose,  fine  in  form. 

Florence. — Salmon-yellow,  not  remarkable  for  form, 
but  a  fine  attractive  variety. 

Blush  Clove. — A  type  of  the  old  Clove  in  foliage, 
growth  and  perfume,  a  pleasing  shade  of  pale  blush- 
pink. 

All  the  varieties  in  the  fancy  section  are  most 
valuable  garden  decorative  plants  of  easy  culture,  good 
free  growth,  and  will  become  great  favourites  with  all 
who  may  grow  them.  —  W.  D. 

- - 

Hardening  ffoTES  from 

§  GOTLAND. 
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Exhibition  Products. — It  is  commonly  asserted 
that  when  a  season  has  been  extra  dry,  and  adverse  to 
free  vegetable  growth,  that  exhibits  will  be  inferior, 
and  reduced  in  numbers  ;  but  judging  from  what  we 
have  seen,  heard,  and  read  .of,  such  is  untenable  this 
year.  So  far  as  culinary  vegetables  are  concerned,  we 
do  not  remember  having  seen  them  of  finer  quality, 
and  the  great  abundance  which  has  been  crowded  on 
the  exhibition  tables  show  that  those  who  cultivated 
them  are  indomitable  in  their  exertions  to  secure 
success.  W  e  know  well  that  many  of  the  articles  are 
raised  under  protection  at  first  ;  and  amateurs  are  the 
keenest  workers  for  such  early  displays,  and  we  might 
add  not  the  least  successful  in  their  efforts.  The  strong 
points  of  this  class  (in  northern  parts)  is  the  excellence 
of  their  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Potatos, 
Carrots,  and  yellow  Turnips  ;  and  this  year  the  most 
inferior  are  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  French  Beans,  and  Beet¬ 
root.  We  have  seen  only  two  really  good  dishes  of 
Peas  exhibited  this  year,  while  we  do  not  remember 
seeing  a  bad  lot  tabled  last  year.  Cut  flowers  have 
been  under  par,  generally,  this  season  ;  Pansies  and 
Stocks  especially. 

Among  some  of  the  best  local  exhibitions  which  we 
have  attended  this  year,  are  Falkirk,  Stirling  and 
Denny.  At  the  first  -  named  the  competition  is 
generally  keen,  and  this  season  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  except  in  the  way  of  pot-plants  and  fruit. 
Cut  flowers  were  well  represented,  and  most  of  them  of 
good  quality.  The  vegetables,  probably,  never  were 
better  represented  at  any  show,  and  the  kinds  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  were  of  superior  excellence. 
Leeks  of  great  thickness,  blanched  1  ft.  or  more  in 
some  cases  and  sound  to  the  core.  The  Onions  were 
remarkably  handsome  ;  one  lot  (half-a-dozen),  of  a 
selection  from  White  Spanish,  averaged  over  16  ins.  in 
circumference,  and  came  from  a  patch  of  a  working 
mechanic,  whose  presence  as  an  exhibitor  often  fills  his 
fellows  in  the  conflict  with  dismay.  ‘  ‘  Bob  ”  W right,  the 
name  he  likes  best,  goes  to  other  shows  beyond  his 
own  locality,  and  carries  his  prizes  off  with  much  ease. 
Some  lots  of  the  finest  Carrots  we  ever  saw  were  at 
Falkirk,  of  the  James’  Scarlet  class,  but  were  passed 
over  to  make  way  for  very  coarse  Altringhams.  An 
absurd  idea  has  taken  possession  of  many  northern 
growers  that  the  last-named  should  stand  pre¬ 
eminently  above  all  other  kinds  ;  but  what  are  often 
exhibited  should  never  have  been  brought  forward  for 
competition. 


At  Stirling  they  are  more  wide  awake,  and  ignore 
coarseness  and  popular  names  for  genuine  quality.  The 
decisions  are  left  to  the  judges,  who  should  never  be 
influenced  by  local  popularity.  At  the  Royal  Burgh, 
plants,  forced  fruits,  and  cut  flowers  are  largely  repre¬ 
sented  ;  but,  probably,  the  greatest  cultural  skill  is 
found  in  the  vegetable  classes.  The  collections  in  the 
gardeners’  classes  were  superb,  and  left  little  to  be 
desired  ;  but  in  all  cases  Peas  showed  that  climatic 
influence  was  against  them  this  season,  while  last  year 
they  were,  in  every  instance,  very  near  perfection. 
Cauliflowers  of  great  size  were  numerous  ;  but  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  get  such  large  heads  combined  with 
fine  quality  and  freedom  from  rank  flavour  when  served 
from  the  kitchen.  Onions,  collectively,  were  remarkably 
good,  the  Brown  Globe  class  being  extra  handsome,  but 
barely  equal  to  the  Falkirk  lots.  The  amateur  classes 
were  noteworthy,  comprising  collections  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  professional  cultivator  in  the 
kingdom.  A  keen  amateur  and  estimable  character, 
who  is  widely  known  under  his  favourite  name  of 
“  Dan  Kennedy  from  Doune,”  takes  a  great  number  of 
prizes  yearly  ;  he  told  us  he  had  only  a  dozen  this 
year.  Grapes  were  of  good  quality,  the  finest  bunch  in 
the  show  being  a  Black  Hamburgh  from  Airthery 
Castle.  Muscats — white  especially — were  well  repre¬ 
sented  ;  but  most  of  them,  though  fine  in  bunch  and 
berry,  were  barely  ripe,  the  1st  of  September  being 
early  for  this  class.  Alicantes  and  Alnwick  Seedlings 
were  in  fine  form,  and  some  Buckland  Sweet  waters  A  1. 

At  Denny  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  among 
the  exhibitors  and  their  friends,  and  no  wonder ! 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  exhibitions  of  culinary  pro¬ 
duce  we  have  ever  witnessed  at  any  provincial  show, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  many  of  the  exhibits  would 
compare  favourably  with  any  which  we  have  seen  in 
large  towns  ;  roots  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  is  often 
alleged  that  the  fine  pictures  seen  in  seedsmen’s 
catalogues  are  imaginary — no  such  thing — one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  astonishment  when  they  examine 
the  models  before  them  at  such  shows  as  Denny.  We 
know  something  of  the  labour,  pains,  and  anxiety 
attending  the  cultivation  of  such  produce,  and  the 
credit  due  to  the  enthusiastic  growers  is  very  great. 
Mr.  R.  Wright  had  his  famous  Onion  at  Denny,  which 
was  distinguished  by  a  medal  as  being  the  article  of 
the  most  superior  merit  in  the  show.  Except  two 
bunches  of  extra  well-finished  Alicante  Grapes,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  fruit  classes  which  called  forth 
special  remark.  Classes  for  dairy  produce,  eggs,  home¬ 
made  cakes  and  scones,  were  well  represented,  and  gave 
much  cause  for  admiration.  Honey  is  also  a  speciality 
at  the  above  exhibition.  The  first  prize  lots  exhibited 
at  Falkirk  by  Mr.  Baird  created  great  wonderment  by 
their  unique  excellence. — Caledonian. 

Fruit  Gathering.  —  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
the  northern  districts,  hardy  fruit  is  this  season  un¬ 
usually  early  and  well  matured.  In  ordinary  cases, 
most  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  are  smaller  than  usual, 
but  their  value  is  made  up  in  a  measure  by  their  well- 
matured  condition.  If  the  fruit  stores  are  all  clean 
and  ready  for  the  harvest  of  fruit,  it  is  no  gain  to  leave 
them  longer  than  possible  to  the  swarms  of  wasps 
which  have  appeared  since  September  began.  The 
Codlin  class  and  their  contemporaries  are  the  first  to 
be  gathered  and  should  be  handled  with  care,  keeping 
the  smaller  size  and  damaged  kinds  separate  from  the 
choice  fruit ;  any  which  are  expected  to  be  kept  as  late 
as  possible  should  have  a  position  to  themselves,  and 
need  not  be  placed  thickly  on  the  shelves  or  in  the 
drawers.  Some  remarkably  late  keeping  is  done  by 
placing  them  in  such  positions.  Barrels  which  are  sent 
full  in  the  immense  consignments  from  America  are 
also  examples  which  are  imitated  for  keeping  fruit  later. 
Damp  should  not  be  harboured  among  the  fresh- 
gathered  fruit  ;  and  kinds  which  are  not  ripened 
should  not  be  housed  prematurely,  otherwise  shrivelling 
takes  place  and  the  fruit  is  rendered  worthless.  When 
all  is  stored  and  dry  the  fruit  store  may  be  kept  close 
and  dark.  Pears  must  be  kept  thin  and  handled 
carefully.  — Caledonian. 


Mr.  Molyneux’s  Book — “Chrysanthemums 
and  Their  Culture  ” — has  already  done  good 
work  amongst  the  growers  in  the  western  counties, 
I  have  lately  visited  many  of  the  leading  men,  who 
quote  it  continually.  Moreover,  in  garden  after 
garden,  I  found  his  style  of  staking  and  arranging  for 
the  summer  most  carefully  followed.  So  we  may  fairly 
expect  to  see  the  marked  and  steady  progress  of  the 
last  few  years  fully  maintained  at  the  shows  in 
November  next. — Tauntonian. 
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A  SOMERSETSHIRE  DAHLIA 

GROWER. 

I  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Joseph.  Nation,  of 
Staplegrove,  near  Taunton,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
look  at  his  Dahlias.  I  had  seen  his  grand  prize  blooms 
at  various  shows  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  past,  and 
again  this  season  at  Taunton,  Exeter,  and  Sherborne, 
while  his  name  has  figured  very  prominently  amongst 
the  winners  at  Weston-Super-Mare,  Bath,  Ilmiuster, 
Hatch,  and  other  places.  So  I  was  anxious  to  see  his 
plants,  note  his  mode  of  culture,  and  get  all  the 
information  I  could  for  the  future  guidance  of  others 
as  well  as  myself.  One  may  pick  up  many  wrinkles 
by  reading  the  horticultural  journals  and  visiting 
shows  ;  but  for  a  really  enjoyable  chat  on  one’s  hobby, 
commend  me  to  some  friend  who  has  a  similar  fancy, 
and  let  me  see  him  at  his  own  home. 

Well,  Mr.  Nation  is  a  hard-working  man,  occupying 
an  old-fashioned  cottage  close  to  a  little  country  lane, 
in  an  out-of-the-way  portion  of  fair  Somerset,  where 
garden  land  is  plentiful,  and  rents  are  tolerably  cheap. 
The  garden  attached  to  his  cottage  is  larger  than  the 
owner  of  many  a  noble  mansion  can  boast  of,  and  the 
flowers  therein  would  make  hundreds  of  famous 
gardeners  terribly  envious.  Dahlias  are  Mr.  Nation’s 
special  pets,  and  he  can  talk  by  the  hour  about  the 
cream  of  the  collections  introduced  to  the  public  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  such  famous  growers  as 
Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury  :  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough  ; 
Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers,  of  Romford,  &c.  He  is 
growing  about  200  of  the  show  and  fancy  varieties  this 
year,  including  some  of  the  best  of  the  new  kinds  ;  for 
the  money  he  wins  is  freely  spent  in  adding  to  his 
collection.  His  great  aim  seems  to  be  to  let  nothing 
good  slip,  and  he  has  such  faith  in  certain  firms  with 
whom  he  deals,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  order 
complete  sets  of  their  novelties  year  after  year. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be  rather  a  rash 
proceeding  for  a  cottager  to  buy  half-guinea  plants 
by  the  dozen,  but  that  he  reaps  his  reward  will  be 
readily  understood,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  he  has 
won  about  fifty  prizes  this  year,  at  various  shows  in 
Somerset,  Dorset  and  Devon,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  number  being  firsts.  A  total  of  600  prizes  in 
twenty  years  is  not  a  bad  record  for  an  amateur  of 
unlimited  means,  to  say  nothing  of  a  man  who  has  to 
earn  his  bread  by  his  daily  labour.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  too,  that  our  friend  has  even  ventured  to 
put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  he 
was  able  to  take  several  prizes,  notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulties  of  having  to  cut  so  long  in  advance  of  the 
show,  tedious  and  expensive  railway  journeys,  and  the 
many  terrors  which  a  visit  to  the  centre  of  civilisation 
has  for  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  those  who  are  born 
and  bred  amidst  rural  sights  and  sounds — far  from  the 
din  and  bustle  of  city  life. 

Mr.  Nation  is  fortunate  in  having  good  deep  soil  to 
deal  with,  and  believes  most  sincerely  in  letting  Dame 
Nature  have  her  full  share  in  its  preparation.  The 
ground  in  which  his  plants  are  to  grow  is  thoroughly 
dug  during  the  previous  autumn,  and  left  rough  all  the 
winter,  being  simply  whipped  over  once  during  the 
early  spring.  It  thus.receives  the  full  benefit  of  the 
winter  frosts,  and  other  mollifying  and  recuperative 
influences.  He  does  not  manure  to  such  an  extent 
as  some  Dahlia-growers  do,  but  works  in  a  fair  dressing 
of  good  mellow  stuff,  giving  a  heavy  mulching  when 
the  plants  become  settled.  He  usually  places  his 
stock-roots  in  frames  on  the  last  day  of  February,  and 
pots  the  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  If  the  season 
be  favourable,  the  plants  are  put  out  during  the  last 
week  of  May ;  but  if  it  be  rough  and  cold,  they  are 
kept  in  pots  a  few  days  longer.  When  once  planted, 
they  are, kept  growing  and  guarded  from  enemies,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  of  labour  and  time.  What  that 
has  meant  during  the  recent  summer  practical  men 
will  readily  understand.  The  care  of  two  hundred 
Dahlias  in  an  ordinary  season  is  no  small  matter  ;  but 
when  a  scorching  sun  and  absence  of  rain  have  con¬ 
verted  the  grass  into  hay  as  it  stands  in  the  fields,  the 
labour  and  anxiety  are  doubled.  Fortunately,  however, 
Mr.  Nation  has  not  been  short  of  water,  for  a  little 
mill-stream  runs  close  by  his  garden,  and,  with  the 
help  of  his  boys,  his  plants  have  had  an  ample  supply. 
This  was  evident  at  a  glance,  for  a  more  healthy,  clean 
and  vigorous  lot  could  scarcely  be  found  in  England. 

Mr.  Nation  does  not  believe  in  hard  and  fast  lines  as 
to  cutting  out  or  disbudding.  Plants  vary  so  much  in 
strength,  habit  and  floriferousness,  that  he  advises  a 
careful  noting  of  such  peculiarities  and  the  use  of 
individual  discretion.  He  never  tires  of  enforcing  such 
lessons  as  this,  and  it  would  be  worth  a  little  fortune 


to  worried  nurserymen  and  other  salesmen,  if  they 
could  hear  him  descant  in  his  own  simple,  earnest, 
forcible  way,  on  the  variations  of  plants  and  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  propagation  in  connection  with  some  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  He  points  to  plants  growing  side  by  side, 
taken  from  the  same  stock-root,  the  flowers  of  which 
few  but  experts  would  believe  could  possibly  have  come 
from  the  same  tuber.  Then  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
family  likeness,  and  smiles  as  he  recalls  sundry  letters 
he  had  written  to  famous  growers,  complaining  that 
plants  were  not  true  to  name.  It  would  take  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  if  I  attempted  to 
follow  Mr.  Nation  into  all  the  details  he  so  kindly  gave 
as  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  principal  Dahlias 
he  is  now  growing  ;  while  nothing  but  the  object 
lessons  which  accompanied  his  remarks,  would  enable 
me  to  make  clear  all  he  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  as 
to  the  selection  of  buds,  the  bringing  up  of  centres,  the 
protection  of  blooms  intended  for  exhibition  from  sun, 
rain,  &c.  All  the  old  umbrellas  and  sunshades  of  the 
neighbourhood  appeared  to  have  been  brought  into 
service  for  the  latter  purpose  ;  but  Mr.  Nation  says, 
adies  who  love  flowers  keep  him  well  supplied,  and 
some  of  them  find  his  garden  a  perfect  floral  Golconda, 
when  they  have  churches  to  decorate  for  harvest 
festivals,  &c.  For  the  choicest  blooms,  however,  such 
protection  is  not  considered  sufficient,  and  each  has  a 
small  bottomless  box  provided  for  it.  This  is  securely 
fastened  to  a  strong  stake,  and  is  so  placed  that  the 
flower  can  rest  comfortably  in  a  deep  groove  cut  out  of 
one  side,  so  as  to  be  clear  of  top  and  sides.  The  cover 
is  simply  hinged  with  leather,  and  can  easily  be  left 
open  when  necessary  ;  indeed,  it  is  an  excellent 
arrangement — cheap,  simple,  useful  and  durable. 

While  Mr.  Nation  so  freely  purchases  the  new 
varieties  to  be  obtained  from  reliable  sources,  he  still 
places  his  chief  reliance  upon  old  and  well-tried  sorts, 
many  of  which  he  considers  absolutely  indispensable 
for  competition.  Prominent  amongst  his  show  varieties 
were  fine  specimens  of  Annie  Neville,  Artiste,  Criterion, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Emily  Edwards,  Flag  of  Truce, 
Georgina,  Goldfinder,  II.  W.  Ward,  James  Cocker, 
Janies  Service,  John  Wyatt,  Modesty,  Mr.  Glasscock, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Stanscombe,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Ovid, 
Pioneer,  Rev.  J.  Goodday,  Royal  Queen,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Thomas 
Hobbs,  Yice  President,  William  Rawlings,  and  Yellow 
Boy.  The  most  noteworthy  in  the  fancy  lot  were 
A.  F.  Barron,  Barnaby  Rudge,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Eccentric,  Gaiety,  General  Grant,  George  Barnes, 
Grand  Sultan,  Hugh  Austin,  Jessie  McIntosh,  Madame 
Soubeyre,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Peacock,  Pelican,  Professor 
Fawcett,  Prospero,  Salamander,  W.  G.  Grace,  and 
Wizard,  all  of  which  have  done  him  good  service  at 
sundry  shows  this  summer. 

Mr.  Nation  also  grows  single  Dahlias,  and  has  a 
good  stock  of  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  Ohilwell 
Beauty,  Juno,  Lutea  graudiflora,  Lilac  Queen,  Negress, 
Paragon,  and  Purple  Prince.  He  has  amused  himself 
by  raising  a  large  number  of  seedlings — amongst  which 
are  several  promising  unnamed  varieties. 

He  also  grows  Asters  with  great  success,  and  has  two 
large  beds  covered  with  the  lights  of  his  frames,  which 
are  firmly  fastened  well  above  the  flowers,  from  which 
he  has  furnished  many  winning  stands  recently. 
Gladioli  also  find  some  favour  with  him  ;  but  the  first 
love — the  most  ardent  and  lasting — is  lavished  freely 
on  the  Dahlias.  It  is  a  love  that  has  given  pleasure  to 
hundreds  of  delighted  spectators  in  the  western  shires 
for  many  years  past,  as  Mr.  Nation’s  splendid  collections 
of  twelves,  twenty-fours,  and  forty-eights  are  looked 
for  summer  after  summer  by  the  patrons  of  certain 
shows  as  a  kind  of  standing  institution.  May  the 
flowers  he  loves  so  dearly,  and  cultivates  so  successfully, 
continue  to  brighten  his  garden  and  cheer  his  life  for 
many  years  to  come  ! — C.  T. ,  Wellington. 

- -*a=<- - 

NEPHROLEPIS  DUFFII. 

All  lovers  of  Ferns  wall  find  this  an  admirable 
subject  for  suspending  in  small  baskets.  When  planted 
in  this  way,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  good  moist 
heat,  it  will  soon  make  itself  at  home,  and  commence 
to  push  out  its  small,  thin,  wiry-looking  rhizomes 
from  every  part  of  the  crown.  As  these  rhizomes  grow 
they  form  small  plants,  which  will  attach  themselves 
to  the  sides  of  the  basket,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  outline  of  the  subject  and  basket  will  assume  a 
globular  aspect. 

It  will  not  succeed  very  well  during  its  growing 
period  without  a  good  heat  ;  but  after  this  is  over  it 
may  be  removed  to  an  intermediate  temperature,  where 


it  will  flourish  and  look  well  for  some  time,  and  have  a 
very  ornamental  appearance  when  suspended  from  the 
roof. 

When  grown  in  small  pots,  and  elevated  amongst 
other  Ferns,  it  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  the  general 
appearance  of  this  Nephrolepis  being  at  no  time 
straggling. 

The  fronds  of  this  variety  scarcely  ever  exceed  12  ins. 
in  length  (often  under  than  over),  and  are  both  furcate 
and  bifurcate  ;  the  pinnae  is  closely  set  on  the  mid-rib, 
short,  irregular,  roundish,  sometimes  linear  oblong,  the 
stipe  being  covered  with  brownish  scales  ;  the  fronds 
on  even  small  plants  are  very  freely  produced,  which 
gives  them  a  very  close  appearance. 

I  have  found  that  it  will  not  continue  to  thrive  in  a 
cooler  atmosphere  than  a  stove  during  the  winter 
months,  to  wdiich  place  it  should  be  removed  when 
that  inclement  season  approaches. 

When  well  grown  in  pots  to  about  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  in 
diameter  it  makes  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  table 
decoration,  the  fronds  as  they  attain  their  length  arch¬ 
ing  over  slightly  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  which 
makes  it  a  good  subject  for  the  purpose  named.  —  W.  G. 

- - 

SWANMORE  PARK. 

This,  the  Hampshire  seat  of  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  is 
situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Bishop’s 
Waltham  station,  and  one  mile  from  the  village  of 
Swanmore.  The  mansion  is  approached  by  two  drives, 
at  the  entrance  to  which  stand  very  pretty  struc¬ 
tures,  called  respectively  the  north  and  south  lodges. 
At  one  of  these  resides  the  excellent  gardener,  Mr. 
E.  Molyneux,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
showing  me  over  these  well-kept  gardens.  The  object 
of  my  visit  was  to  view  the  Chrysanthemums,  for 
which  Swanmore  Park  is  so  celebrated,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  collection  of  plants  before, 
all  being  in  the  best  of  health,  with  thick  leathery 
foliage  and  well-ripened  wood.  One  lot  is  placed  in 
the  frame-ground  at  the  back  of  a  fine  range  of  houses, 
concerning  which  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  later  on. 
From  here  we  approach  the  Chrysanthemum  avenue,  so 
faithfully  figured  in  Mr.  Molyneux’s  excellent  work  on 
these  flowers,  and  reproduced  in  your  journal  for 
November  1.3th,  1886.  The  plants  are  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  path,  and  vary  in  height  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft. , 
with  stems  as  thick  as  the  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  as 
hard  as  walking-sticks. 

The  pleasure  grounds  at  Swanmore  include  a  well- 
kept  lawn,  and  from  the  tennis  ground  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  towers  of  Osborne 
House.  Proceeding  past  the  mansion,  we  came  to  the 
Rosery,  and  then  to  the  flower-beds,  which  were  looking 
grand,  including  a  fine  lot  of  Cannas,  Pelargoniums, 
&c.  There  was  also  some  excellent  carpet-bedding, 
and  last,  but;  not  least,  several  groups  of  very  fine 
Begonias.  There  is  here  also  a  small  Alpine  garden, 
with  a  piece  of  ornamental  water  running  through  the 
centre,  and  spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge.  Adjoining 
this  is  the  winter  tennis-court. 

The  glass  structures  consist  of  three  vineries,  Peach- 
house,  two  greenhouses,  and  a  stove.  In  the  first  vinery 
were  some  excellent  samples  of  Madresfield  Court 
Grape  showing  no  signs  of  cracking  but  finishing  well. 
The  other  Vines  in  this  house  were  Barbarossa,  with 
very  large  bunches,  and  seldom  seen  so  well  coloured, 
also  Black  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat,  and 
Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  all  finishing  well.  Next 
came  the  Muscat  house,  in  which  there  is  a  splendid 
crop.  The  early  vinery,  in  which  are  chiefly  Black 
Hamburghs,  still  exhibits  a  few  bunches — showing  the 
excellence  of  the  crop.  Adjoining  the  early  vinery  is 
a  greenhouse,  in  which  were  some  fine  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias,  and  a  grand  plant  of  Datura  Knightii,  flower¬ 
ing  very  freely.  Then  followed  the  stove,  in  which 
were  some  splendid  specimens  of  Croton  Johannis,  C. 
angustifolia  and  C.  variegatus  (beautifully  coloured), 
a  fine  batch  of  Calanthes,  and  some  nice  pieces  of 
Dendrobium  nobile.  Then  came  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  house,  out  of  which  a  fine  crop  of  Royal 
George  and  Violette  Hative  Peaches  had  been  gathered, 
and  in  which  stood  a  large  tree  of  the  Pine  Apple 
Nectarine,  covering  a  space  of  20  ft.  by  13  ft.,  from 
which  700  fruits  have  been  gathered  this  year.  Another 
greenhouse  follows  with  Roses  trained  on  the  back  wall 
and  a  row  of  Tomatos  in  pots  along  the  front,  and 
some  good  double  Begonias  and  Fuchsias.  The  Melon 
and  Cucumber  houses  are  situated  at  the  back  of  this 
range,  and  in  them  were  some  good  table  plants  in  the 
best  of  health. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
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acre  in  extent,  and  is  walled  all  round.  On  the  walls 
are  Peach  and  Plum  trees  bearing  heavy  crops  of  grand 
fruit ;  also  some  Cherry  and  Pear  trees.  The  culinary 
crops  were  looking  well  considering  the  severe  drought. 
On  the  Peach-border  were  several  rows  of  Sutton’s 
Earliest  of  All  Tomato  bearing  a  wonderful  crop.  A 
great  deal  more  might  be  written  about  these  well-kept 
gardens,  but  fearing  I  am  taking  up  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space,  I  will  close  by  thanking  Mr.  Molyneux 
for  his  kindness  to  A  Visitor. 

■ - — >x<- - 

THE  LONG-LOST  DAFFODIL. 

A  couple  of  years  before  Shakespeare  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  church  of  Stratford-on-Avon— that  is 
to  say,  in  the  year  1614— a  book  containing  rude 
etchings  of  garden  flowers  was  published  in  Paris,  under 
the  title  of  Jardin  du.  Roy,  it  being  nominally,  if  not 
in  reality,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  flowers  then 
valued  and  grown  in  the  gardens  of  King  Louis  XIII. 
In  this  book  is  a  sketch  of  what  the  late  Adrian 
Haworth  called  Narcissus  cyclamineus  as  far  back  as 
1831.  Haworth  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the 
book  above  alluded  to,  as  he  quotes  an  engraving  of  the 
same  plant  published  in  an  anonymous  folio  of  etchings 
known  as  the  Theatrum  Flora.,  and  published  in  1637. 
Haworth  never  saw  the  plant  itself,  either  alive  or  as  a 
dried  specimen ;  but  finding, 
during  his  researches,  the 
figure  as  aforesaid  in  the 
Theatrum  Florce,  under  the 
name  of  “Narcissus  his- 
panicus  minor  luteus  amplo 
calice  foliis  reflexis,”  he  at 
once  recognised  its  specific 
distinctness,  placed  implicit 
faith  in  the  drawing,  and 
named  it  as  above  recorded 
in  his  latest  monograph 
of  the  genus  he  loved  so 
well. 

The  next  author  to  men¬ 
tion  the  plant  was  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean 
Herbert,  in  his  work  on  the 
Amaryllidacea,  at  p.  305. 

In  the  first  line  of  his 
reference  he  blunders  in 
confusing  Eudbeck’s  name 
with  the  Theatrum  Flora, 

Rudbeck’s  rare  Campi 
Elysii  of  1701  being  quite 
a  different  work  from  the 
Theatrum  Flora,  of  the 
authorship  and  draughtsman¬ 
ship  of  which  little  is  now 
known.  “N.  cyclamineus 
(says  Herbert),  is  another  ab¬ 
surdity  which  will  never  be 
found  to  exist.  It  is,  pro¬ 
bably,  an  execrable  represen¬ 
tation  of  Ganymedes  capax 
(N.  triandrus  albus),  with 
the  margin  of  the  cup  incorrectly  given  ;  and  looking 
at  the  rest  of  Eudbeck’s  figures  (Herbert  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  seen  Eudbeck’s  book)  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  rejecting  it  as  a  nonentity.” 

Herbert,  like  Haworth,  never  saw  the  plant  living 
or  dead,  and  so  far  as  I  believe  or  know,  no  mention  of 
this  plant  is  met  with  until  I  alluded  to  it,  and 
reproduced  the  figure  from  the  Theatrum  Flora  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  19th,  1885,  p.  789, 
fig.  185.  Up  to  this  date  no  one  appears  to  have  seen 
the  living  plant  since  the  artist  of  the  Theatrum  drew 
it  in  1637,  so  that  for  a  period  of  nearly  250  years  the 
plant  itself  was  utterly  lost  sight  of  by  gardeners  and 
botanists  alike.  The  records  had  been  referred  to,  but 
the  reality  was  lost.  V ery  soon  after  my  paper  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  however,  Mr.  Johnston 
rediscovered  the  plant  near  Oporto,  and  Mr.  Alfred  W. 
Tait  collected  bulbs  and  gave  them  very  generously  to 
amateurs  and  others  interested  in  Narcissi ;  and  during 
the  early  part  of  1887  this  plant  flowered  in  several 
gardens,  and  has  been  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  for  August  of  the  current  year,  t.  6950. 
Our  illustration  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Barr,  and  represents  a  portion  of  the  ‘ ‘  Enchanted 
Island  ”  in  Portugal,  whereon  this  rare  species  abounds. 
Mr.  Barr  tell  us  that  during  the  early  spring  months, 
when  the  plant  is  in  full  growth  and  blossom,  the 
water  in  the  adjoining  stream  rises  so  as  to  actually  lave 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  the  home  of  N.  cyclamineus. 


Another  rare  Portuguese  Daffodil  is  the  pale  sulphur- 
flowered  N.  (Ajax)  Johnstoni,  also  found  near  Oporto, 
and  named  in  compliment  to  the  re-discoverer  of  the 
rare  golden  -  blossomed  Cyclamen  -  flowered  species. 
These  two  plants,  which  undoubtedly  represent  the 
novelties  of  the  current  year,  so  far  as  Narcissi  are 
concerned,  are  figured  natural  size  in  our  illustration 
on  p.  37,  along  with  a  three- blossomed  scape  of 
N.  triandrus  albus,  another  rare  Portuguese  plant.  The 
drawings  are  by  Mr.  Moon,  and  have  been  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  Mr.  Barr,  who  during  the  spring  of 
1887  spent  some  months  in  the  localities  where  these 
rare  species  naturally  exist  in  Portugal.  It  may  be 
worth  while  for  me  to  observe  here,  that  although  N. 
cyclamineus  is  not  figured  in  Rudbeck’s  Campi  Elysii, 
yet  there  are  figures  of  nearly  a  hundred  species  and 
varieties  of  Narcissus  in  that  work,  and  some  of  these 
are  unknown  in  our  present-day  gardens.  Professor 
Bayley  Balfour,  of  Oxford,  recently  permitted  me  to 
see  the  most  perfect  copy  of  this  book  now  existing  in 
the  Sherardian  collection,  and  I  also  made  tracings  of 
the  Narcissi  from  a  copy  of  Part  ii. — Liber  secundus — 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  portion  of  this 
volume  (Part  i. )  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Upsal,  soon  after  it  was  printed  in  1702.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  lovers  and  cultivators  of  these  lovely 


flowers  to  know  that  there  yet  remains  a  number  of 
old  varieties  to  be  re-discovered  of  those  figured  by  the 
old  masters  ;  while  as  to  the  potentially  hybrid  and 
seminal  variations,  there  is  practically  no  limit  in  our 
gardens. — F.  W.  Burbidge. 

- - 

PHLOX  DRUMMOND! 

When  looking  over  the  Portland  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  at  Eeading,  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  effectiveness  and  beauty  of  the  improved 
varieties  of  Drummond’s  Phlox.  Since  Drummond 
sent  home  this  Phlox  from  Texas,  it  has  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  in  this  country  for  about  half  a  century,  during 
which  time  it  has  become  greatly  improved,  especially 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this  Phlox  has  done 
well  this  season,  notwithstanding  the  hot  and  dry 
weather.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  several  places  this 
year,  and  always  in  the  best  condition,  so  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that,  provided  plants  be  got  out  early  in 
good  soil,  and  can  have  a  fair  start,  they  are  certain  to 
do  well.  Like  the  Verbena,  the  plants  make  a  dense 
growth,  and  soon  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  a 
thick  screen  of  foliage,  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  moist, 
and  thus  helping  the  quick  development  of  the  flowers. 

I  can  remember  Drummond’s  Phlox  when  it  had  a 
tall,  straggling  habit  of  growth,  the  flowers  thin  and 
somewhat  starry,  and  the  colours  limited  in  number. 
It  is  very  different  now  ;  its  habit  of  growth  has  been 


dwarfed,  rendered  more  compact,  and  altogether  more 
desirable  for  bedding.  Possessing  these  advantages,  the 
Phlox  Drummondi  can  safely  be  recommended  for 
bedding  purposes. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  divide  their  annual  Phloxes 
into  several  groups,  and  anyone  desirous  of  studying 
the  characteristics  of  these  can  do  so  at  Eeading  during 
the  month  of  September.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
group  of  varieties  comprehended  under  Phlox  Drum¬ 
mondi  grandiflora.  In  the  foreground  I  place  that  fine 
form  known  as  Grandiflora  splendens,  the  flowers  of  the 
richest  blood-crimson,  with  a  white  centre  in  the  form 
of  a  star,  the  pips  large,  stout,  and  of  the  finest  form. 
I  know  no  Verbena  that  can  compare  with  this  for 
brilliancy,  and  a  bed  of  it  makes  a  superb  floral  picture. 
The  best  varieties  are  Alba,  pure  white  ;  Black  Warrior, 
deep  black  crimson  ;  Carminea  alba  oculata,  carmine 
with  a  white  eye ;  Chamois  Rose,  delicate  salmon-rose  ; 
Coccinea,  scarlet  ;  Violacea  albo-oculata,  violet  with 
white  eye.  All  the  varieties  named  have  large  and 
perfectly-formed  flowers,  and  they  are  all  distinct  and 
striking.  Another  group  is  under  the  head  of  Phlox 
Drummondi  grandiflora  elegans.  Here  we  get  a  very 
showy  class,  the  large  and  well-formed  flowers  having 
conspicuous  white  centres  of  such  great  size  that  there 
is  only  space  left  for  a  decided  ring  of  marginal  colour. 

The  varieties  are  Carminea, 
margined  with  carmine  ; 
Rosea,  rose  border ;  and 
Violacea,  violet  margin. 
They  come  true  from  seeds, 
and  a  mixture  of  these 
three  colours  would  make 
a  very  showy  bed.  A  third 
group  is  formed  of  dwarf 
and  compact-growing  types, 
having  striking  colours,  the 
habit  not  more  than  6  ins. 
in  height,  the  plants  9  ins. 
or  10  ins.  across.  This 
type  comes  very  true  from 
seed,  and  while  showy  and 
useful  in  any  garden,  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for 
those  of  small  size.  One  of 
the  most  striking  is  Chamois 
Rose,  pale  bright  salmon- 
rose,  a  delicate  but  bright 
hue  of  colour.  Others  are 
Alba  oculata,  white  with 
violet  eye ;  Atropurpurea 
albo-oculata,  purple  with 
white  eye  ;  Cinnabarina, 
bright  cinnabar ;  Fireball, 
crimson-scarlet  ;  Snowball, 
pure  white ;  and  Victoria, 
dazzling  deep  scarlet. 
Then  we  get  a  small  group 
named  Hortensireflora,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  dense  blooming 
qualities.  They  are  the 
most  profuse  of  all,  and  in 
habit  intermediate  between  the  compact  and  Grandi¬ 
flora  types.  There  are  four  colours — viz.,  Rosea, 
brilliant  rose  ;  Alba,  pure  white ;  Coccinea,  bright 
scarlet  ;  and  Violacea,  violet. 

"When  we  come  to  Phlox  Drummondi  Heynholdi, 
we  reach  a  type  that  is  well  adapted  for  pot-culture, 
because  so  compact  in  growth  and  so  very  free.  The 
first  type  of  this  Phlox  was  observed  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  the  castle  of  Reinhardsbrun,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Gotha — the  favourite  residence  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  Mr.  Ernest  Denary  called  there  on 
one  occasion  and  pointed  out  this  seedling  to  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Heynhold  ;  the  seed  was  saved  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benary,  and  this  novelty 
was  distributed  for  the  first  time  in  1868,  and  the  name 
of  Heynholdi  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  raiser. 
Mr.  Benary  paid  great  attention  to  this  section,  and 
obtained  from  it  several  new  varieties,  which  are  great 
improvements  upon  the  one  first  named  ;  and  in  a 
communication  made  to  me  respecting  this  Phlox,  lie 
states: — “I  have  found,  by  experience,  that  all  the 
section  are  specially  adapted  for  growing  in  small  pots.” 
Then  they  are  abundant  and  persistent  bloomers. 
Two  of  the  very  best  are  Alba,  white,  and  Cardinalis, 
scarlet.  Phlox  Drummondi  Graaf  Gedo  is  a  very 
compact  growing  type,  perhaps  of  all  the  best  adapted 
for  pot  culture.  This  I  take  to  be  a  very  dwarf  selection 
from  P.  Heynholdi,  and,  like  the  last-named,  the  seeds 
are  always  scarce. 

The  new  double  white  Phlox  Drummondi  must,  I 
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am  afraid,  be  written  down  as  quite  disappointing  ; 
others  have  tried  it,  and  with  the  same  results.  I 
have  not  seen  the  semi-double  form  of  the  scarlet 
Phlox  Drummondi,  but  I  think  that  a  double  form  of 
this  Phlox  can  scarcely  be  anything  better  than  a 
Phlox  spoiled. 

I  think  that  many  persons  who  grow  Phlox  Drum¬ 
mondi  make  a  mistake  in  sowing  the  seeds  too  early, 
and  they  keep  the  plants  too  long  in  the  seed  pans  or 
boxes.  March  is  quite  early  enough  to  sow,  then  prick 
off  the  plants  in  April  so  as  to  encourage  a  robust, 
sturdy  growth  ;  pot  off  at  the  end  of  April  if  necessary, 
and  plant  out  in  May  to  flower.  There  should  not  be 
any  check  in  the  development  of  the  plants.  — R.  D. 
- - 

ONIONS  AT  HACKWOOD. 

Looking  over  the  fine  breadths  of  this  pungent  but 
useful  vegetable  recently  at  Hackwood,  I  was  struck 
with  the  remarkable  evenness  seen  in  the  stock  of 
Veitch’s  Main  Crop,  a  very  fine  form  of  the  "White 
Spanish  type,  which  Mr.  Bowerman  holds  to  be  equal 
to  Rousham  Park  Hero,  admittedly  the  finest  exhibition 
sample-producer  we  have.  The  bulbs  were  of  the  most 
even  description  ;  indeed,  out  of  hundreds  there  seemed 
not  half  an  ounce  of  difference  in  the  whole  lot.  All 
had  just  ripened  off  exactly  alike  also,  differing  in  this 
respect  appreciably  from  the  Banbury,  which,  whilst 
giving  a  grand  crop,  still  had  a  considerable  percentage 
of  late  or  green  bulbs. 

Another  good  stock  is  Brown  Globe,  so  very  valuable 
for  late  work.  Rousham  Park  Hero  is  very  finely 
grown  at  Hackwood,  the  seed  being  sown  under  glass 
in  warmth  early  in  the  year,  and  the  plants  dibbled 
out  into  rich  soil,  1  ft.  apart,  as  early  as  possible.  Ho 
wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  the  bulbs  weigh 
over  a  pound  each,  and  are  exceedingly  handsome  ! 
Mr.  Bowerman,  however,  does  not  trust  to  these 
monsters  for  stock.  If  he  did,  he  would,  with  others, 
be  greatly  deceived,  as  they  will  not  keep  long,  and 
would,  in  all  cases,  prove  very  wasteful.  Medium¬ 
sized,  thoroughly  hard,  matured  bulbs  are  the  best  for 
all  ordinary  kitchen  purposes. 

Ho  doubt,  if  Rousham  Park  Hero  or  others  of  the 
large  kinds  be  grown  under  ordinary  conditions,  they 
would  produce  good  serviceable  bulbs ;  but  the  big 
samples  usually  shown,  whilst  attracting  attention  on 
the  exhibition  table,  do  not  encourage  wide  culture  for 
ordinary  uses.  If  the  Rousham  Park  Hero  be  the  same 
as  Yeitch’s  Main  Crop,  then  it  is  certain  that,  under 
ordinary  culture,  it  does  produce  a  first-rate  main  crop 
with  entire  satisfaction.  However,  if  obtainable  as 
main  crop  at  ordinary  prices,  it  is  obvious  that  fancy 
charges  can  hardly  be  sustained,  even  by  offering 
attractive  prizes  to  growers. — A.  D. 

- — >X<- - 

NOTES  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

What  improvements  the  Liverpool  people  take  in 
hand  are  usually  carried  out  well.  The  old  churchyard 
in  Church  Street  has  lately  undergone  a  complete  change 
in  character  ;  the  old  much  dilapidated  and  unsightly 
tombstones,  which  for  so  many  years  gave  the  place 
such  a  melancholy  appearance,  have  been  removed, 
and  the  ground  laid  out  and  planted.  Grass  has  been 
put  down,  and  flower  beds  now  adorn  the  spot,  making 
it  cheerful  and  attractive  to  passers-by.  The  walks  are 
broad  and  asphalted,  and  seats  have  been  introduced, 
which  are  a  boon  to  hundreds  who  take  advantage  of 
them  to  rest  their  weary  limbs.  The  place  is  well  kept, 
the  design  is  as  perfect  as  one  can  wish  for,  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  those  who  had  charge  of  the  altera¬ 
tions. 

Liverpool  has  lost  during  the  past  few  months  good 
supporters  of  horticulture  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heuman,  and  Mrs.  Heywood,  who  were  much 
respected,  and  whose  collections  of  plants  have  been 
sold  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  their  houses 
remain  empty,  no  enterprising  lover  of  plants  having 
yet  taken  their  places.  Those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  either  of  these  establishments  in 
the  past,  have,  no  doubt,  been  struck  with  the  grand 
collections  of  plants  which  each  contained,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  superb  examples  of  cultivation  at  Wyncote. 
These  will  be  sorely  missed  from  local  exhibitions,  but 
I  trust  that  both  Mr.  Bardney  and  Mr.  Mease  will  soon 
find  employers  worthy  of  their  undoubted  ability. 

In  many  places  about  Liverpool  Aristolochias  are 
grown  well,  among  them  being  A.  elegans,  which,  just 
now,  is  flowering  most  abundantly.  Its  peculiar  brown 
spotted  quaint  flowers  are  very  attractive  and  novel, 
proving  a  welcome  addition  to  our  numerous  stove 
climbers. 


If  any  of  your  readers  be  in  Liverpool  soon,  they 
should  not  fail  to  visit  Messrs.  Her  &  Son’s  nursery, 
where  they  will  find  a  sight  worth  going  a  long  journey 
to  see  in  their  Croton  house,  which  contains  the  finest 
collection  of  well-grown  and  highly-coloured  plants  I 
have  ever  seen.  All  the  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation 
are  represented  by  most  handsome  specimens,  varying 
in  size  from  9  ins.  to  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height,  and 
coloured  to  perfection.  I  could  see,  on  a  recent  visit, 
that  the  plants  are  not  grown  in  the  stifling  heat  which 
a  great  many  growers  subject  them  to.  Their  Cyclamen 
houses,  too,  are  full  of  admirably-grown  plants  of  this 
most  popular  winter  flower,  which,  in  the  proper 
season,  will  be  worth  seeing. 

The  same  firm  have  on  exhibition,  in  their  shop 
window  in  Basnett  Street,  a  dozen  tubers  of  the  "White 
Elephant  Potato,  from  the  gardens  at  Croxteth,  which 
weigh  18J  lbs.  They  are,  indeed,  fine  samples,  and 
if  their  quality  is  as  good  as  their  appearance,  it  must 
be  a  grand  Potato  for  domestic  purposes. 

"While  travelling  about,  we  see  things  that  sometimes 
agreeably  surprise  us.  I  called  upon  an  old  friend  from 
the  north,  who  recently  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birkenhead,  and  while  looking  round  I  found,  in  a 
high,  lean-to,  old-fashioned  plant  stove,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Phaltenopsis  grandiflora,  with  four  or  five 
pairs  of  fine,  long,  thick,  healthy  leaves,  fully  1  ft. 
long.  The  plant  was  suspended  from  the  roof,  and 
growing  upon  a  piece  of  a  tree — evidently  the  same  as 
imported  from  its  native  habitat.  This  plant — about 
the  only  Orchid  in  the  place  of  any  note — has  flowered 
freely,  and  is  a  perfect  specimen,  similar  to  which  I 
should  like  to  see  more  frequently  in  collections  of 
Orchids.  — Rusticus. 

- - 

MIMICRY  IN  PLANTS. 

Feet  and  Slippers. 

We  have  already  reviewed  many  cases  of  plants,  or 
some  part  of  them,  being  likened  to  the  feet  of  divers 
birds  ;  but  many  other  animals  have  their  pedal  and 
other  extremities  more  or  less  strikingly  or  fancifully 
represented.  Testitudinaria  elephantipes  has  a  massive 
root-stock,  covered  with  a  thick  corky  rind,  which 
splits  into  squares,  giving  rise  to  the  generic  name 
which  comes  from  testudo,  a  tortoise.  The  specific 
name  of  Elephant’s-foot  is  as  deservedly  applied  to  the 
same  unwieldy  mass.  Gnaphalium  Leontopodium,  or 
Edelweiss,  may  also  be  described  as  the  Lion’s-foot,  and 
Pasonia  foetida  as  the  Bear’s- foot.  The  woolly  bracts 
radiating  from  a  soft  woolly  mass  of  flower-heads  of 
Leontopodium  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  lion’s 
paw.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  cottony  heads  of 
Antennaria  dioica  have  earned  for  it  the  name  of  Cat’s- 
foot.  In  this  case,  however,  the  similarity  is  not  so 
excellent  as  in  the  former  instances. 

In  the  clubbing  of  Turnips — a  disease  caused  by  a 
fungus — we  have  some  remarkable  outgrowths  from 
that  vegetable  and  its  roots,  popularly  known  as 
finger-and-toe.  The  whole  Turnip  and  its  ramifications 
sometimes  resemble  the  human  hand  ;  while  in  other 
cases  fingers  and  toes  seem  wonderfully  natural.  The 
disease  in  question  appeared  some  time  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  bones  as  a  manure,  and  simple  country 
people  believed  that  many  of  the  bones  so  used  were 
brought  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt  or  from  battle-fields 
of  more  recent  date,  and  those  who  were  inclined  to  be 
superstitious  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  hands, 
fingers,  and  toes  on  the  Turnips  were  none  other  than 
those  of  the  slain  destroying  them  and  crying  out  for 
vengeance  on  the  living  for  being  put  to  such  a  vile, 
unfeeling,  and  unreverential  use.  Science  has,  how¬ 
ever,  now  explainel  the  phenomena  as  arising  from 
natural  causes. 

The  Slipperworts  are  numerous  in  species,  but  applied 
to  few  genera  only.  The  chief  of  these  are  Cypri- 
pedium,  Selenipedium,  and  Calceolaria — nil  very 
familiar  flowers  in  British  gardens.  The  Cypripedium, 
in  English,  is  known  as  the  Lady’s  Slipper  ;  but  is 
derived  from  Kupris  and  pedion,  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  Yenus-slipper.  Hot  satisfied  with  this, 
Linmeus  named  our  native  species  C.  calceolus,  or  the 
Small-shoe  Venus -slipper.  Some  have  suggested  that 
the  allusion  is  not  very  appropriate,  on  account  of  the 
ungainly  shape  of  the  so-called  slipper  or  lip  of  the 
Cypripedium,  which  is  doubtless  true  if  we  refer  to 
Cinderella  or  to  the  article  as  made  in  this  country  ; 
but  the  Chinese  slippers,  or  whatever  the3T  are  called, 
are  almost  or  quite  as  clumsy  as  the  lip  of  a  Cypri¬ 
pedium.  Calceolaria  is  the  Slipperwort,  from  calceolus, 
a  small  shoe  or  slipper  ;  and  here  the  similarity  is  often 
far  fetched,  as  the  lip  mostly  resembles  a  bag  with  its 


mouth  drawn  together  with  a  string,  or  it  may  be 
compared  to  a  tobacco-pouch.  In  Calceolaria  violaeea, 
however,  the  lip  resembles  a  slipper  very  much  down  at 
the  heel — a  circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence. — J.  F. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.  S. 

September  13th,  1887. 

SCHCBERTIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

This  can  be  hardly  called  a  new  plant,  seeing  that  it 
was  introduced  from  Brazil  some  fifty  years  ago.  It 
was  at  one  time  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  cultivation.  It  is  a 
greenhouse  climber  with  opposite  leaves,  yielding 
umbels  of  fleshy,  white,  hairy  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant.  Exhibited  by  A.  C.  Bartholomew,  Esq., 
Park  House,  Reading. 

Oplismenus  albidus. 

This  is  a  very  dwarf  Panicum-like  plant,  growing 
only  to  the  height  of  3  ins.  or  4  ins.,  with  pale  creamy 
white  foliage.  It  promises  to  become  a  useful  plant 
for  growing  with  Selaginella  and  such-like  subjects  on 
the  stages  of  stoves,  and  for  other  decorative  purposes. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons. 

Rhododendron  Thetis. 

One  of  the  beautiful  set  of  garden  hybrids  raised  at 
Chelsea,  and  remarkable  for  its  handsome  trusses  of 
large  clear  lemon-yellow  blossoms,  which  are  of  great 
substance  and  refined  form.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
James  Yeitch  &  Sons. 

Hepenthes  Ctjrtisii. 

This  is  a  species  from  Borneo,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  free  grower.  Its  pitchers  are  long,  and 
taper  regularly  from  the  broad  mouth,  and 
heavily  mottled  with  blood-red.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
James  Yeitch  &  Sons. 

Odontoglossum  Schroder  ianuh. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  and  good  species,  the  growth 
of  the  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  of  0.  hastila- 
bium  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  green,  heavily 
blotched  with  purple-brown,  and  the  labellum  broad, 
contracted  in  the  centre,  the  lower  half  white,  and  the 
upper  portion  rich  violet-purple.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder. 

Dendrobium  stratiotes. 

A  singularly  beautiful  and  distinct  species,  with  the 
narrow  greenish  sepals  twisted  and  erect,  resembling 
horns  ;  the  sepals  white,  and  the  three-lobed  lip  white 
also,  but  beautifully  veined  with  purple.  Exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Habenaria  militaris. 

A  welcome  addition  to  -this  interesting  genus  of 
terrestrial  Orchids,  the  plant,  like  the  rare  H.  ciliaris, 
not  exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  with  a  short,  dense, 
terminal  spike  of  vermilion-red  flowers.  Exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Iresine  Colemanni. 

This  very  fine  bedding  plant  originated  as  a  sport 
from  I.  Lindeni,  with  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor  Castle, 
some  three  or  four  years  ago.  It  is  of  the  same  style 
of  growth,  but  remarkable  for  its  beautifully  soft,  yet 
brilliant  colour.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  "Yildsmith,  Heck- 
field  Place. 

Dahlias. 

Miss  H.  Henshaw. — A  single  variety  of  the  now 
popular  medium  size,  very  pleasing  in  its  well-rounded 
form  and  clear  pale  lemon  colour.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  "Ware. 

Maude  Millett.  — A  pretty  single  variety,  of  a  light 
ground  colour,  heavily  flushed  with  dark  rose  on  the 
outer  halves  of  the  petals.  Exhibited  bjT  T.  "VY.  Girdle- 
stone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale. 

Lustrous. — A  beautifully-shaped  show  flower,  of 
medium  size,  and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  crimson  in 
colour.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Purple  Prince. — Also  a  handsome  show  flower,  of 
a  light  shade  of  purple.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Glowworm.  — A  show  variety  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  latter,  but  rich  dark  scarlet  in  colour. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Olivia. — One  of  the  prettiest  of  show  varieties,  being 
of  a  rich  shade  of  pink,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
distinct  as  the  other  three.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner. 

"W.  Carlisle. — A  very  pretty  Pompon,  of  a  light 
pink  ground  colour,  and  the  petals  flushed  at  the 
margin  with  rosy  purple.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner. 
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Zulu. — One  of  the  so-called  Cactus  varieties,  of  good 
size  and  self  coloured,  very  dark  maroon,  almost  black. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 


By  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

September  14th  and  15th. 

Single  Dahlias. 

Maude  Millett. — Light  in  the  centre,  and  flushed 
with  rose  on  the  margins,  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone, 
Sunningdale. 

Miss  Roberts.  —  Clear  lemon-yellow,  from  T.  S. 
Ware. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

Henry  Patrick,  pure  white  ;  and  Zulu,  almost  jet- 
black,  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  Sydney  Williams, 
almost  equally  black  as  Zulu,  from  Mr.  G.  Humphreys. 
Lady  Brassey,  a  fine  crimson  ;  Lady  Marsham,  a 
clear  red  ;  and  Lady  E.  Dyke,  a  fine  clear  yellow, 
from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Pompon  Dahlia. 

Janet. — A  flower  of  pretty  form,  and  light  red  in 
colour,  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 

'  Shoav  Dahlias. 

Nelly  Cramond. — A  beautiful  rosy  purple  flower, 
from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  Malcolm,  a 
large,  somewhat  flat  bloom,  of  a  light  shade  of 
crimson  ;  Purple  Prince,  a  purple  self ;  and  Gloav- 
avorm,  a  fine  dark  scarlet,  from  Mr.  Turner. 

Semi-double  Dahlia. 

W.  J.  Abery. — Under  this  heading,  for  the  want  of 
a  better,  we  place  a  very  showy  flower  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons.  It  has  two  to  three  rows  of 
petals,  Avhite,  margined  on  either  side  with  broad 
bands  of  scarlet  ;  a  showy  border  flower. 

Gladioli. 

Rupert. — Deep  rose,  with  a  light  centre  ;  Irene, 
flesh-pink,  with  purple  pencilled  throat ;  and  Iolanthe, 
salmon,  with  purple  markings  in  the  throat,  from 
Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co. 
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Large  Market  Apples.  —  Lord  Sufiield  is 
perhaps  the  best  fruit  among  the  early  kinds,  and 
its  taking  appearance  and  good  qualities  for  cooking 
make  it  popular.  But  unfortunately  for  the  growers 
the  tree  is  tender  :  in  damp  summers  and  cold  springs 
it  takes  the  mildew  in  the  foliage,  which,  running 
down  the  footstalk,  induces  canker  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  This  can  be  mitigated  by  a  dressing  of  sul¬ 
phur,  as  proved  in  our  nurseries  here.  Again,  it 
makes  a  rapid  growth  in  the  young  state,  and  on 
heavily  manured  soil  ;  in  this  case  the  imperfectly 
ripened  wood  is  badly  affected  by  the  winter  frosts, 
and  canker  sets  in  the  following  year,  so  that  a 
flourishing  tree  will  be  destroyed  in  a  season.  Its 
large  fruits  also  strain  the  tree,  and  the  weakly 
cankered  shoots  give  way,  so  that  a  really  healthy 
standard  is  seldom  seen.  As  a  garden  tree  on  the 
Paradise  stock  it  is  not  so  subject  to  the  frosts.  I 
send  you  herewith  some  fruits  of  Lord  Grosvenor,  a 
much  hardier  Apple  and  an  enormous  cropper,  and 
also  of  the  Grenadier,  the  true  flat  Codlin  (not  Lord 
Derby),  as  substitutes ;  these  make  trees  in  much 
less  time,  and  are  altogether  hardier,  while  they  fetch 
the  same  price  as  Lord  Sufiield  in  the  market. — G. 
Bunyard,  Maidstone.  [The  samples  of  both  varieties 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  planters  would  do 
well  to  take  the  valuable  hint  Avhich  Mr.  Bunyard 
gives  them. — Ed.] 

Hot-weather  Bulbous  Plants.—' With  us, 
among  the  plants  which  the  hot  summer  has  suited 
best,  an  Agapanthus  umbellatus — the  white-flowered 
one  planted  out  last  autumn,  and  unprotected — has  a 
head  with  sixty  flowers  ;  the  blue  form,  and  A. 
Mooreana,  the  small-flowered  one,  had  a  wicker  coop, 
with  bracken  through  the  bars,  over  them  in  winter, 
and  are  also  in  bloom.  Crinum  PoAvelli  has  bloomed 
beautifully.  A  friend  having  given  me  C.  Macgowani, 
I  planted  offsets,  which  stood  the  winter,  but  were  too 
small  to  flower.  A  Belladonna  Lily  on  the  top  of  a 
mound  had  two  stems,  one  with  eight  flowers,  and  the 
other  six  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  different  varieties  of 
Lilium  speciosum  have  gained  most  from  the  long  heat, 
as  they  have  bloomed  earlier  than  usual,  and  so  have 
escaped  frost  injuring  the  flowers. — George  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 


Brunvigia  Josephinge. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society,  reported  in  your  last  issue,  Mr.  John  Atherton, 
of  Cadley,  Preston,  the  secretary,  forwarded  for  in¬ 
spection  a  plant  in  bloom  of  this  remarkable  Cape  bulb. 
Above  the  soil  it  measured  29  ins.  in  circumference  and 
14  ins.  in  height,  and  the  plant  is  believed  to  be 
upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age.  When  in  flower  it  is 
barren,  so  far  as  foliage  is  concerned  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  blooms  die  doAvn,  twelve  splendid  leaves,  6  ins. 
wide  and  about  3  ft.  long,  are  sent  up,  Avhich  are 
annually  renewed.  Mr.  Atherton  is  a  specialist  so  far 
as  bulbous  plants  and  Cacti  are  concerned  ;  therefore, 
it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  to  find  that  although 
the  Brunsvigia  Josephinas  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
lady  residing  in  the  district  for  fifteen  years,  and  Avas 
never  knoivn  to  have  borne  a  single  flower,  it  has  so 
succeeded  under  his  charge  that  thrice  it  has  bloomed 
profusely.  Five  years  ago,  at  the  Preston  Guild — a 
custom  observed  every  twenty  years — it  Avas  exhibited 
at  a  floral  display,  and  naturally  attracted  considerable 
attention.  The  blooms  last  for  about  a  month.  When 
the  spike  begins  to  grow,  one  can  almost  notice  its 
development,  as  it  rises  fully  2  ins.  a  day.  Several  of 
the  members  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  such  a  re¬ 
markable  plant,  it  being  the  first  of  the  kind  they  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting.  Mr.  Atherton  said 
that  numerous  visitors  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  it 
whilst  in  flower. — P. 

The  Reported  Scarcity  of  Wasps  certainly 
does  not  apply  to  West  Somerset,  for  they  have  been 
as  plentiful  and  as  destructive  as  usual  in  the  district 
where  I  live.  —  W est  Countryman. 

Tratrellers’  Joy. — Clematis  vitalba  worthily 
merits  this  curious  appellation  round  and  about 
Basingstoke,  for  it  grows  in  the  hedgerows  for  miles  in 
extent  with  marvellous  profusion.  In  some  places 
where  trees  are  near,  this  hardy  climber  has  gone  up 
some  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  but  its  chief  beauty  is  found  in 
the  dense  masses  of  growth,  Avhich  line  either  side  of 
the  roadway.  When  I  saw  it  so  abundantly  the  other 
day  the  bloom  Avas  past,  but  the  cottony-like  remains 
of  the  floAvers  bore  a  most  pleasing  appearance.  I 
doubt  very  much  ivhether  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom  can  display  such  Avealth  of  this  Clematis  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  Reading  and  Winchester  Roads. 
As  the  earth’s  substratum  here  is  chalk,  it  Avould  be 
interesting  to  learn  how  far  forms  of  Clematis  Jackmani 
would  thrive  under  similar  conditions.  If  some  kind- 
hearted  landowner  Avould  but  form  bowers  of  the 
Clematis  at  intervals  on  the  roadsides,  and  place  seats 
beneath,  Avhat  real  joy  might  not  thus  be  afforded  to 
travellers.  As  it  is  the  foot- weary  sojourner  may 
traverse  hundreds  of  miles  of  our  rural  highways,  and 
not  find  a  single  seat  on  which  he  can  rest,  except 
Avithin  some  public  house  or  beer-shop. — A.  D. 

Single  Dahlias. — -It  has  long  been  a  reproach 
against  these  certainly  elegant  and  beautiful  flowers 
that  the  plants  are  on  the  whole  too  tall  and  leggy. 
Not  a  few  of  the  best  kinds,  Paragon,  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  &c.,  are  so  tall  that  their  value  as  garden 
plants  is  greatly  discounted.  By  way  of  contrast  I 
have  a  seedling  blooming  this  year,  evidently  true  to 
habit,  and  carrying  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  on  stiff 
erect  stems,  which,  when  in  bloom,  is  not  more  than 
16  ins.  in  height.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  that 
dwarfness  is  singular  or  not  1  Certainly  it  looks  as  if 
we  have  but  to  breed  on,  and  soon  shall  obtain  a 
really  dwarf  bushy  strain,  which  will  make  effective 
bedders,  and  thus  dispense  with  stakes. — A.  D. 

- -i - 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Planting  Carnations. — It  Avill  now  be  advisable 
to  prepare  the  beds  for  the  planting  out  of  Carnations, 
whether  seedlings  or  layers.  We  have  ours  ready, 
and  the  Avork  will  be  completed  during  the  coming 
week.  Be  careful  that  the  plants  are  made  quite  firm 
by  pressing  at  the  collar.  If  this  be  not  done,  much 
damage  will  be  worked  by  the  wind,  as  they  snap  off 
at  the  ground-line  if  at  all  loose.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Pinks — that  is,  Avhere  “pipings”  are  used  ; 
but  in  any  case  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  fresh 
beds,  the  ground  should  at  once  be  prepared,  thoroughly 
enriching  it  with  good  farmyard  manure,  and  in  most 
cases  divisions  will  be  found  to  succeed  equally  as  well 
as  “  pipings.”  Lord  Lyon  and  Annie  Boleyn,  however, 
must  not  be  subjected  to  such  treatment.  Our  stock  of 


Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  layered  outdoors, 
look  very  well,  and  evidently  will  very  shortly  bear 
severing.  When  this  is  done,  they  must  be  carefully 
treated  for  a  fortnight  or  so  by  being  kept  in  a  closed 
frame,  and  lightly  dewed  over  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
that  the  severance  may  be  as  little  felt  as  possible. 
When  once  established,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  light 
airy  position,  and  as  soon  as  ready  be  shifted  into  their 
flowering-pots,  the  size  most  suitable  for  the  first  season 
being  5-in.  The  compost  used  should  be  of  an  open 
nature,  containing  a  good  quantity  of  sharp  river-sand, 
if  possible  ;  but  avoid  the  use  of  manure  of  any  kind, 
which  only  tends  to  render  the  soil  sour.  When  food 
is  necessary,  it  is  far  better  to  administer  it  in  a  liquid 
form.  I  feel  confident  that  the  result,  in  all  cases, 
Avill  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  adding  manure  to 
the  soil  for  potting  purposes. 

Storing  Plants. — Complete  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  the  work  advised  in  previous  calendars  with 
regard  to  propagating,  storing,  and  so  on  ;  the  nights 
are  lengthening  perceptibly,  and  with  a  consequent 
loss  of  solar  heat.  Salvias  noiv  show  signs  of  their 
requiring  shelter,  and  if  wanted  to  flower  satisfactorily 
they  must  at  once  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  pits  ; 
when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  so  soon  as 
they  are  staged,  they  must  be  constantly  fed  with 
liquid  manure,  or  the  flower-spikes  do  not  open  freely. 
S.  Heerii  Ave  find  very  useful  indeed  for  staging  pur¬ 
poses,  the  colour  being  so  bright,  and  the  foliage 
emitting  such  a  pleasant  perfume.  While  the  winds 
remain  so  rough  and  cold,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  stock  of 

Autumn  and  Winter-Floavering  Begonias  rather 
warmer ;  Avatering  earlier  in  the  afternoon  will  be 
advisable,  and  also  close  early.  Many  of  the  earliest- 
flowering  tuberous  Begonias  can  be  spared  from  the 
intermediate  house,  and,  in  fact,  Avill  be  much  benefited 
if  removed  and  staged  in  a  cold  pit,  where  they  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  can  be  gradually  dried 
off ;  water  sparingly,  but  see  that  they  are  not  dried 
off  too  hurriedly,  or  the  bulb  will  be  sure  to  rot.  As 
they  dry  off,  let  the  pots  be  laid  upon  their  sides  in 
some  rather  dry  position,  and  when  work  is  required 
for  outdoor  hands  later  on  through  rain,  &c.,  they  can 
assist  in  the  shaking  out  and  storing  of  the  bulbs  ;  only 
be  careful  not  to  submit  them  to  too  low  a  temperature. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Caladiums  and  Gloxinias, 
but  these  should  be  kept  even  warmer.  Achimenes  we 
find  keep  thoroughly  well  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
Avere  flowered. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Mushrooms. — Following  the  advice  given,  Ave  have 
made  up  two  good  Mushroom-beds  and  spawned  them. 
The  manure  had  been  allowed  a  long  time  to  dry,  and 
was  in  first-rate  condition.  We  shall,  of  course, 
continue  the  collection  of  droppings  for  succession  beds  ; 
and  if,  as  Avith  us,  there  is  room  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  to  allow  of  a  heap  of  fermenting  material  being 
always  kept,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  does  away  with 
frequent  dampings,  and  is  altogether  more  beneficial 
where  the  beds  are  in  bearing.  Do  not  maintain  too 
high  a  temperature,  but  let  the  house  feel  comfortable 
irrespective  of  the  thermometer.  Hard-and-fast  lines 
regarding  temperatures  are  fast  becoming  obsolete,  and 
rightly  so,  too,  where  young  men  of  ordinary  intelligence 
are  employed.  In  our  opinion,  if  outdoor  and  indoor 
temperatures  Avere  allowed  to  run  more  in  harmony 
through  the  forcing  season,  there  would  be  less  red- 
spider  and  thrips  than  are  generally  found. 

Cucumbers. — The  house  in  which  the  Avinter-fruiting 
Cucumbers  are  to  be  groAvn  has  been  quite  cleared  out, 
the  roof  well  scoured,  and  all  made  as  clean  as  possible. 
We  hope,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  to  plant  them  out, 
or,  rather,  pot  them,  as  we  groAV  this  lot  always  in 
large  pots.  We  intend  using  tan  for  bottom-heat,  it 
being  cleaner  and  preferable  to  manure  in  many  Avays. 
We  have  also  placed  in  this  house  the  whole  lot  of 
Poinsettias  ;  they  Avill  here  be  well  attended  to  as 
regards  heat  and  moisture.  Tomatos  are  showing 
fruit  freely  and  setting  well,  especially  Victoria, 
Avhich  we  find  the  most  reliable  winter-fruiting 
variety  ;  the  flavour,  too,  is  considered  delicate,  and  is 
much  liked.  _ 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

General  Work. — Keep  the  hoe  constantly  at  work 
among  all  green  crops,  for  although  care  was  taken  not 
to  allow  Aveeds  to  seed,  an  abundant  crop  is  making  its 
appearance,  which  must  have  sprung  from  the  manure 
used  ;  however,  the  cultivation  necessary  to  eradicate 
the  weeds  will  greatly  benefit  the  crop,  so  that  the 
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labour  is  well  employed.  It  will  be  advisable  shortly 
to  draw  the  soil  to  the  stems  of  the  Broccoli,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative  against  injury  by  frosts  ;  and  this  operation 
will  also  greatly  assist  in  the  destruction  of  weeds. 
Lettuce  now  turns  in  very  slowly,  but  to  make  amends 
we  tie  up  now  and  again  a  few  rows  of  Neapolitan,  and 
by  this  means  we  have  a  full  supply  of  well-blanched 
salading. 

Mustap.d  and  Chess  will  now  be  better  if  grown 
under  glass  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  nothing  will  be  found 
so  good  for  the  purpose  as  spent  tan.  LTse  should  be 
made  of  the  thinnings  from  the  first  sowing  of  Spinach 
if  they  are  carefully  gone  over  and  the  forwardest 
drawn  ;  they  will  be  much  appreciated,  and  yet  the  bed 
remain  intact  as  far  as  the  supply  is  concerned.  Our 
late  Peas  were  a  failure,  but  not  so  the  French  Beans, 
which  are  now  coming  well  into  fruit,  and  will  carry 
us  on  until  the  frost  destroys  the  crop. 

Cakdoons,  like  Celery,  will  now  need  earthing  up, 
but  previously  they  should  be  wrapped  round  with  hay- 
bands  to  prevent  the  soil  entering  the  hearts  of  the 
plants,  and  also  to  assist  in  protecting  them  ;  the 
foliage  of  some  of  ours  is  as  much  as  5  ft.  in  length, 
with  scarcely  a  bolted  one  among  them.  We  have 
dusted  a  good  coating  of  gas-lime  over  the  square 
intended  for  Ellam’s  Cabbage,  as  a  preventative 
against  both  grubs  and  slugs.  —  Walter  Child,  Croome 
Court. 

- — >X<«- — - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Catasetum  Bungerothii.  —  Amongst  recent 
introductions  this  is  a  most  welcome  novelty,  being  a 
plant  of  sterling  merit,  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
procured  it  I  would  advise  to  do  so,  for  it  is  a  gem 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  select  collections  ;  it 
appears  an  easy  plant  to  grow,  from  what  I  saw  the 
other  day  when  visiting  the  fine  collection  belonging  to 
Arthur  Potts,  Esq.,  Hoole  Hall,  Chester.  Mr.  Potts 
is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  several  plants  which  are 
doing  remarkably  well  and  flowering  freely  just  now. 
Suspended  from  the  roof  of  one  of  his  houses  are  some 
half-dozen  plants  in  flower,  some  carrying  two  fine 
spikes  of  beautiful  creamy  white  blossoms,  of  fine  form 
and  substance.  It  is  most  deliciously  scented  also. 
The  varieties  differ  more  or  less,  but  all  I  have  seen  so 
far  in  flower  are  meritorious.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  gar¬ 
dener  at  Hoole  Hall,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  doing 
this  novelty  so  well. — Busticus. 

Aspasia  Tunata  superb  a. — The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  Orchid  and  its  congeners  is  that  of  an 
Epidendrum,  owing  to  the  labellum  being  adnate  to 
the  column,  but  the  structure  of  the  anther  relates 
them  to  the  great  tribe,  Yandae.  In  the  normal  form 
the  linear  sepals  and  petals  are  spotted  with  brown  on 
a  pale  greenish  ground ;  but  in  the  variety  Superba 
the  spotting  is  much  more  conspicuous  and  pretty, 
being  of  a  bright  purple  tint.  The  labellum  is  compara¬ 
tively  large  for  the  species,  squarish  and  furnished 
with  a  large  purple,  somewhat  crescent-shaped  blotch, 
from  which  the  specific  name  has  been  derived.  In 
shape  and  colour  the  latter  organ  also  resembles  a 
Miltonia  in  no  small  degree.  The  variety  mentioned 
above  is  now  flowering  in  the  Sudbury  House  collection 
at  Hammersmith. 

- - - — >X<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — Sept.  18th. — A  pretty 
and  varied  little  show  was  held  to-day,  autumn  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds  being  liberally 
staged  by  exhibitors,  it  must  be  said  though,  in  sorrow, 
for  their  own  delectation  only  ;  for  there  were  of 
visitors  literally  none,  outside  the  members  of  the 
committees.  An  exhibit  which  much  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  plant-growers  consisted  of  eight  pyra¬ 
midal  specimens  of  Selaginellas,  each  about  30  ins. 
high  and  most  perfectly  clothed.  They  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  and  well  deserved  the  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  which  was  awarded  to  him.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cowley, 
gardener  to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  for  a  well-grown  bit  of 
Dendrobium  superbiens,  bearing  a  spike  of  seventeen 
lovely  blossoms.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
B.  D.  Knox,  Esq.,  Caversham,  Reading,  for  three 
flowering  Orchids  ;  and  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  besides 
numerous  Dahlias,  came  a  pretty  group  of  cut  flowers 
of  herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  were 
awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  three  grand 


boxes  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  specially  noteworthy  among 
which  were  W.  T.  Abery,  a  semi-double  flower  of  an 
exceedingly  showy  character,  the  petals  being  white, 
banded  on  the  margin  with  bright  scarlet  ;  Lady 
Brassey,  scarlet  with  a  dash  of  orange  ;  Lady  E.  Dyke, 
clear  yellow  ;  and  Empress  of  India,  deep  maroon, 
very  rich  and  a  wondrously  free  bloomer. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Feuit  Committee,  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Apples, 
and  a  number  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots. 
Messrs.  H.  Deverill  &  Co.  contributed  a  remarkable  lot 
of  Onions,  consisting  of  grand  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig,  one 
of  the  finest  strains  of  the  white  Spanish  ;  Rousham 
Hero,  another  good  strain  of  the  same  variety  ;  Cocoa 
Nut,  a  large  variety  of  the  James’  Keeping  shape  ;  and 
Improved  Wroxton,  a  medium-sized,  globular-shaped 
bulb.  From  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell 
Park,  came  some  good  bunches  of  several  varieties  of 
Frontignan  Grapes,  grown  as  described  in  our  last  issue; 
and  several  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  which 
afforded  evidence  of  good  cultivation. 

The  special  prizes  offered  for  various  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  brought  out  a  nice  lot  of  samples  in  each  section. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  prizes  for  twelve  fruits  of  their 
Perfection  Tomato  went  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Air.  L. 
Jennings,  Forest  Lodge,  Farnborough  ;  Air.  T.  Lockie, 
Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  all  showing  admirable  ex¬ 
amples.  The  same  firm  also  invited  competition  with 
their  Early  Gem  Carrot,  a  short-horn  variety,  the  best 
samples  of  which  measured  5  ins.  to  6  ins.  in  length, 
and  3  ins.  to  3J  ins.  in  diameter.  There  was  a  brisk 
competition — although  all  the  samples  showed  the 
effects  of  the  drought  in  irregularity  of  outline — and 
the  awards  went  to  Air.  R.  Lye,  Sydmonton  Court, 
Newbury  ;  Air.  J.  Baker,  Bampton,  and  Air.  W.  Pope, 
Highclere  Castle. 

Alessrs.  Webb  &  Son’s  awards  for  nine  Tomatos  went 
to  Air.  J.  Aluir,  Alargam,  for  Webb’s  Sensation  ;  Air. 
AY.  Pope  for  Webb’s  Jubilee  ;  and  Air.  C.  J.  Waite  for 
Sensation. 

Alessrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.’s  awards  for  their  Per¬ 
fection  Tomato  went  to  Air.  T.  Lockie,  Air.  C.  J.  Waite, 
and  Air.  L.  Jennings  ;  and  in  a  very  good  competition 
with  their  Jubilee  Runner  Beans,  a  broader  pod  than 
Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  8  ins.  to  9  ins.  long,  the 
prizes  were  taken  in  the  order  named  by  Air.  Richard¬ 
son,  Chase  Green  Avenue,  Enfield  ;  Air.  J.  Bunting, 
Enfield  ;  and  Air.  T.  A.  Beckett,  Penn,  Bucks. 

Alessrs.  Deverill  &  Co.  ’s  awards  for  the  best  samples 
of  Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Runner  Bean  brought  out  a 
fine  competition,  no  less  than  nineteen  dishes  being 
staged.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  introduction — 
a  variety  that  should  become  universally  popular,  and 
on  that  account  it  is  desirable  that  the  true  character 
of  the  Bean  should  be  clearly  shown.  In  this  com¬ 
petition  the  raiser,  Air.  G.  Neal,  of  Bampton,  showed  a 
handsome  dish  of  straight  and  beautifully  smooth¬ 
skinned  pods,  yet  these  were  only  placed  third,  the 
first  and  second  prizes  going  to  Air.  P.  Cornish  and 
Air.  J.  Binting,  both  of  Enfield,  who  had  samples  of  a 
longer  and  coarser  Bean  altogether.  Both  types  cannot 
represent  the  same  variety,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
which  was  the  right  one. 

National  Chrysanthemum.  —  Sept.  14  th 
and  15 th. — The  second  summer  exhibition  of  this 
popular  and  flourishing  society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  last  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West¬ 
minster  ;  and  though  it  exhibited  a  falling  off  in 
number  of  Dahlias  and  of  some  other  autumn  flowers, 
as  compared  with  last  year’s  show,  the  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  was  certainly  more  extensive,  and  of 
better  quality  all  round.  The  three  or  four  groups  of 
plants  shown  in  class  one  were  very  good,  both  in 
extent  and  as  representative  of  well-grown  and  well- 
flowered  plants  of  the  leading  varieties  in  bloom  at 
this  season.  The  finest  collection  came  from  Alessrs. 
Davis  &  Jones,  of  Camberwell  ;  the  next  best  being 
staged  by  Air.  Witty,  gardener  at  the  Highgate 
Cemetery  ;  and  Air.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery, 
Putney,  in  the  order  named,  both  of  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  were  highly  creditable  to  them.  Alessrs.  Davis 
&  Jones  also  took  the  second  prize  for  a  group  of 
Pompons  ;  and  again  for  twelve  plants,  a  class  in 
which  the  highest  award  went  to  Air.  H.  Neary, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  Powell,  Hornsey,  for  well- 
grown  and  neatly  bloomed  specimens. 

The  cut  bloom  classes  brought  out  a  well  varied 
selection  of  early  varieties.  For  the  best  collection  Air. 
Kendal,  of  Roehampton,  came  in  first  with  some  fifty 
good  bunches  of  bright  fresh  blooms  ;  Alessrs.  Davis  & 
Jones  coming  in  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
Alaidenhead,  third.  The  class  for  a  dozen  blooms  of 


Aladame  Desgrange,  the  finest  of  all  the  white  early 
bloomers,  brought  out  some  grand  specimens,  especially 
worthy  of  honourable  mention  being  the  first  prize 
stand,  shown  by  Air.  Blackburn,  gardener  to  James 
Scott,  Esq.,  Elmstead  Grange,  Chislehurst ;  who  was 
followed  with  smaller  blooms  by  Alessrs.  Davis  &  Jones, 
and  Air.  J.  Doughty,  Anglay  Park,  Cranbrook.  For 
twelve  blooms,  any  varieties  except  Aladame  Desgrange, 
the  judges  read  the  terms  of  the  schedules  very  liberally, 
and  gave  the  highest  award  to  Air.  H.  Elliott,  gardener 
at  Leyden  House,  Alortlake,  who  had  a  stand  of  grand 
blooms  of  the  yellow  George  Wermig  ;  Alessrs.  Davis 
&  Jones,  who  took  the  second  award,  had  some  half- 
dozen  varieties  in  their  stand,  including  Edouard 
Audigueur,  Aladlle.  Lacroix,  a  good  white  ;  and  Alons. 
E.  Pynaert  van  Geert,  orange  and  buff.  Air.  G. 
Stevens  was  third  with  George  Wermig.  "With  a  dozen 
Pompon  varieties,  a  more  valuable  set  of  plants  at 
this  season  than  the  larger  bloomed  sorts,  Alessrs. 
Davies  &  Jones  came  to  the  front  again  with  a  very 
pretty  lot,  including  Early  Blush,  very  richly  coloured; 
Blushing  Bride,  one  of  the  best  of  all — being  pretty  in 
shape,  of  good  high  colour,  and  possessing  the  valuable 
characteristic  of  yielding  two  crops  of  flowers  the  same 
season  ;  Airs.  Cullingford,  a  beautiful  white ;  Miss 
Davies,  a  good  deep  pink  sport  from  Airs.  Cullingford  ; 
Alice  Butcher,  the  best  of  the  bronze-coloured 
section  ;  and  Flora,  a  good  yellow  button-like  flower. 
For  six  bunches  of  Aladame  Desgrange,  Air.  Black¬ 
burn  again  held  his  own  with  grand  blooms ; 
Alessrs.  Davies  &  Jones  coming  in  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Stevens,  third.  The  special  prize  given  by  M.  Simon 
Delaux  for  six  new  sorts  of  this  year,  was  taken  by 
Alessrs.  Davies  &  Jones,  but  none  of  the  varieties  staged 
can  be  considered  acquisitions. 

The  Dahlia  classes  suffered  somewhat  in  regard  to 
numbers,  in  consequence  of  other  exhibitions  being 
held  at  the  same  time  at  Brighton  and  Alanchester,  but 
the  flowers  that  were  staged  were  of  undeniably  good 
quality  for  the  time  of  the  year — being  refined  in  form, 
clear  in  petal,  and  bright  and  pure  in  colour.  In 
the  competition  for  sixty  blooms  the  awards  went  to 
Air.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  for 
most  admirable  sets  of  flowers  ;  and  for  forty-eight 
the  awards  went  to  Mr.  Turner  ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  & 
Son,  Chelmsford  ;  and  Air.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  in  the 
order  named,  all  showing  well.  With  a  dozen  blooms 
the  Chelmsford  growers  took  a  higher  positi  n,  beating 
both  Air.  Walker,  and  Air.  H.  Steer,  Southend  Road, 
New  Eltham,  who  were  respectively  second  and  third. 
Air.  AValker  was  stronger  with  twenty-four,  and  easily 
beat  Air.  Saltmarsh,  and  Air.  G.  Humphreys  Kington 
Langley,  Chippenham. 

Of  Gladioli,  only  one  collection  was  forthcoming, 
but  that  was  an  unusually  good  one,  staged  by 
Alessrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  which  consisted  of  some  150  spikes  of 
remarkably  fine  quality. 

To  the  miscellaneous  class,  Mr.  W.  Gorden,  Twick¬ 
enham,  contributed  an  extensive  and  most  attractive 
group  of  Liliums,  mainly  varieties  of  auratum  and 
speeiosum,  and  including  the  very  best  types  of  both. 
Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  sent  a  grand  collection  of 
ShowT  and  fancy,  Pompon,  Cactus,  and  single  Dahlias, 
put  up  in  their  best  style,  and  a  showy  lot  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  from  the  open-air.  Air.  R.  Owen, 
Alaidenhead,  had  also  good  blooms  of  single  and  double 
Begonias.  Air.  T.  S.  Ware  sent  a  handsome  contribu¬ 
tion  of  choice-named  early  Chrysanthemums,  Cactus 
and  Pompon  Dahlias,  &c.,  which  added  materially  to 
the  general  effect,  as  did  also  a  fine  group  of  Palms, 
contributed  by  the  genial  secretary  to  the  society,  Air. 
W.  Holmes,  of  Hackney.  Several  certificates  were 
awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee,  and  are  enumerated 
in  another  column. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural.—  Sept. 
1th  and  8th. — The  autumn  show  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Waverley  Alarket,  Edinburgh,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  remembering  the  large 
amount  of  sunshine  we  have  had  this  season,  the 
exhibition  was  one  of  the  finest  that  has  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society  for  years.  Experienced 
nurserymen  declare  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  as 
far  back  as  the  ’60’s  to  find  the  record  of  a  show  which 
could  stand  comparison  with  that  opened  on  the  7th 
inst.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  considerably 
over  1,900,  as  compared  with  1,450  in  the  autumn  of 
1886.  Fruit,  of  course,  was  the  feature  of  the  show, 
and  in  this  department  the  display  of  Grapes  stood  out 
prominently.  There  were  450  bunches  of  these,  com¬ 
pared  with  400  last  year,  and  the  quality  was  of  a  much 
higher  standard  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  consider- 
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able  time.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibits 
may  be  best  realised  when  it  is  explained  that  the  last 
international  show  did  not  bring  out  such  a  large 
number  by  several  hundreds.  Besides  the  entries  par¬ 
ticularised,  there  were  573  dishes  of  Apples,  130  dishes 
of  Pears,  and  414  exhibits  of  vegetables.  The  total 
fruit  entries  amounted  to  1,006,  plants  162,  and  cut 
flowers  146.  The  nurserymen’s  entries  amounted  only 
to  thirty — ten  plants  and  twenty  cut  flowers.  A  sum 
of  £283  was  given  away  in  prizes — an  increase  of  £4  on 
last  year.  The  Town  Council  gave  a  sum  of  £15  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  In  the 
Grape  section  there  was  some  keen  competition,  owing 
to  the  high  merit  of  each  exhibit.  For  a  collection  of 
twelve  dishes  of  fruit  (various),  a  silver  tea  set  was 
presented  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  and  the 
judges  had  rather  a  hard  task  in  awarding  the  prize. 
There  were  thirteen  entries,  and  all  the  competitors 
were  forward.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  number  of 
entries  ever  made  for  a  single  prize  in  this  show.  Mr. 
Thomas  Boyd,  gardener,  Callendar  Park,  was  ultimately 
awarded  the  premier  place,  though  Mr.  McKelvie, 
gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Boxburgh,  ran  him  very 
hard,  and  made. a  good  second.  Mr.  Boyd’s  Grapes 
evoked  general  admiration,  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat 
Hamburgh  being  amongst  the  varieties.  The  display 
of  Apples  and  Pears  was  particularly  fine,  many  of 
them  being  as  large  and  rich  in  colour  as  those  grown 
in  the  south  of  England.  For  the  third  time  this  year 
the  judges  have  had  to  award  the  silver  challenge  cup 
for  exotic  Ferns  to  Mr.  Grossart,  Oswald  Road. 

In  the  open  classes,  Mr.  Thos.  Boyd,  gardener  to 
W.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Callendar  Park,  Falkirk,  was  de¬ 
servedly  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  consisting  of  large  and  well- 
finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  Boyd’s  Jubilee 
Melon,  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Barrington  Peaches, 
Elruge  Nectarine,  Brown  Turkey  Fig,  Moor  Park 
Apricot,  &c.  Mr.  McKelvie,  Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar, 
was  a  good  second,  his  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  and  Black  Hamburgh  being  very  fine. 
Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener  at  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough, 
came  in  third  in  this  well-contested  class.  The  first 
prize  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit  went  to 
Mr.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  and  his  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Golden  Queen,  and  Golden  Champion  were 
greatly  admired  ;  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  being  second.  Mr. 
Wm.  McKelvie  was  the  most  successful  competitor  for 
eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  Black  Alicante,  Madresfield 
Court,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Golden  Hamburgh  and  Gros  Maroc  being  his  best 
specimens  :  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Boyd  in 
this  class.  The  premier  place  for  four  bunches  was 
given  to  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Paton,  Esq., 
Alloa,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Cooper’s  Black,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  and  Madresfield  Court  being  the  varieties 
exhibited.  The  best-flavoured  Grape  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle.  Other  fruits  were 
very  numerously  represented,  and  in  some  cases  there 
was  great  competition.  Mr.  P.  W.  Fairgreive, 
Dunkeld,  had  the  best  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  show¬ 
ing  Royal  George  and  Rivers’  Early  Silver  Peaches, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  Nectarines,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Plums, 
&c.  ;  Mr.  James  Day,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston, 
was  second.  The  premier  award  for  twelve  dishes  of 
fruit  went  to  Mr.  David  Melville,  Elliston,  St. 
Boswell’s  ;  his  Albatross  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches, 
Washington  Apple,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear  were 
fine.  Mr.  William  King,  gardener  to  Lord  Hamilton, 
Dalzell  House,  had  the  best  collection  of  Apples  in 
Lord  Suffield,  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Stirling  Castle, 
Ecklinville,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  Brunton,  Gilmerton,  Drew, 
was  second.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Pears 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  Dow,  gardener  to  Sir  D.  Baird, 
Bart.,  Newbyth  ;  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Easter  Beurre,  &c.,  were  the  varieties 
exhibited,  showing  what  are  suitable  for  the  climate  of 
Scotland.  The  best  twelve  Nectarines  came  from  Mr. 
George  Dewar,  gardener  to  J.  Munro,  Esq.,  Kinloss, 
Cupar,  Fife  ;  and  the  best  twelve  Peaches  from  Mr. 
George  Mackinnon,  gardener  to  Viscount  Melville, 
Melville  Castle,  Lasswade.  The  first  prize  for  a  bunch 
of  Bananas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Young,  Taymouth 
Castle,  and  the  bunch  was  a  heavy  one.  Stewing 
Pears  of  great  size,  and  dessert  varieties  of  specified 
kinds,  as  well  as  Apples,  were  represented  by  a  long 
array  of  entries,  but  our  limited  space  prevents  us 
giving  a  list  of  the  prizes.  Gooseberries,  Currants  and 
Cherries  were  also  exhibited  in  excellent  condition, 
showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  cooler  northern 
climate  of  Scotland. 


Plants.  —  Mr.  R.  Grossart,  gardener  to  James 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald  House,  Oswald  Road,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  the  best  arranged  table  of  plants  ;  Mr.  J. 
Donaldson,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  coming  in  second. 
The  first  prize  for  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Millbank.  Mr.  R.  Grossart,  who  was 
a  very  successful  competitor,  had  the  first  prizes  for 
three  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  four  Orchids,  one 
Orchid,  four  foliage  plants,  four  foliage  plants  in  9  in. 
pots,  four  Palms,  two  Crotons,  two  Dracsenas,  Liliums, 
six  Bamboo  Grasses,  four  Caladiums,  three  exotic 
Ferns,  and  six  exotic  Ferns  exclusive  of  Adian turns  and 
Gleichenias.  The  Challenge  Cup  for  the  last  exhibit 
has  been  won  three  years  in  succession,  and  now 
becomes  the  property  of  the  winner.  The  first  award 
for  four  Adiantums  went  to  Mr.  D.  Lawson,  gardener 
to  Robert  Croal,  Esq.,  Craigcrook  Castle.  The  best 
three  Cape  Heaths  came  from  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  and  the 
best  two  specimens  were  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor. 
Amongst  plants  must  also  be  recorded  the  splendid 
exhibits  of  hardy  coniferee,  often  used  here  for  table 
decoration  in  a  small  state,  and  very  suitable  they  are 
for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32, 
Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  carried  off  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  large  specimens,  in  pots,  but  the  prize  for 
twelve  small  specimens,  suitable  for  table  decoration, 
was  won  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  various  species  of  Cupressus,  Retinosporas, 
green,  variegated  and  golden,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
they  were  very  elegant.  The  latter  exhibitors  also 
figured  prominently  for  a  collection  of  twelve  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  dwarf  and  well 
flowered.  Various  other  things  were  well  shown,  such 
as  Fuchsias,  Cockscombs,  Eucharis,  Caladiums,  Selagi- 
nellas,  Hydrangeas  and  Vallotas,  all  simply  handsome, 
some  of  the  pots  having  from  two  dozen  to  three  dozen 
spikes  of  flowers. 

Cut  Flowers. — Dahlias  were  particularly  fine,  but 
the  single  and  pompon  varieties  were  most  worthy  of 
admiration.  Messrs.  J.  Lamont  &  Sons,  Musselburgh, 
who  were  the  first  to  grow  single  Dahlias  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  received  the  first  prize  for  eighteen 
trusses ;  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  securing  the 
second.  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  had  the 
best  twenty-four  show  blooms,  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird& 
Sons  were  second  ;  the  same  exhibitors  were  awarded 
the  same  order  of  merit  for  twelve  fancy  Dahlias. 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  had  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
trusses  of  cut  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  J.  McLeod,  gardener  to 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Stirling,  had  the  first  prize  in  another 
class.  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  had  the  best 
Gladioli  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  ;  and  they  were 
followed  by  Messrs.  A.  E.  Campbell,  Cove  Gardens, 
Gourrock.  Asters  and  Hollyhocks  were  'also  strongly 
represented,  especially  the  former.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird 
&  Sons  had  the  best  arranged  table  of  plants  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class,  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  very  novel  and  effective. 

Vegetables. — These  were  considered  to  be  somewhat 
behind  those  of  former  years,  but  the  Tomatos,  Leeks 
and  Celery  were  really  good.  The  best  collection  of 
vegetables  came  from  Mr.  Jas.  Harkness,  Broadmeadows, 
Hutton  ;  and  the  best  Tomatos  were  those  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Mclndoe.  Onions  were  of  great  size,  and  the  exhibits 
of  Potatos  very  numerous. 

Numerous  miscellaneous  groups  were  exhibited  not 
for  competition,  and  amongst  these  the  Roses  of  Messrs. 
J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  in  grand  condition, 
eliciting  much  admiration.  Show,  Pompon  and  Cactus 
Dahlias,  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  were 
very  attractive.  A  most  interesting  collection  of 
insectivorous  and  other  plants  came  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  including  amongst  others 
Coccoloba  pubescens,  Galactodendron  utile,  Artocarpus 
incisa,  Nepenthes  cincta,  N.  Mastersiana,  &c.  Messrs. 
Ireland  &  Thomson  had  a  tastefully-arranged  group  of 
plants,  consisting  of  Begonias,  Anthuriums,  Caladiums, 
Crotons,  Adiantums,  &c.  ;  and  they  had  also  a  fine 
group  of  coniferae.  Another  group  of  plants  was  staged 
by  Messrs  T.  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  and  a  table 
of  the  same  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robertson  Munro, 
33,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  Edinburgh.  A  group,  mostly 
of  hardy  florists’  flowers,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  his  Hollyhocks 
showing  that  a  superior  strain  is  again  being  worked 
up.  Delphiniums,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  and 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  also  represented,  the 
Delphiniums,  though  late,  exhibiting  large  flowers, 
and  the  strain  of  Antirrhinums  likewise  being  fine.  A 
collection  of  Apples  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ormiston 
&  Renwick,  of  Melrose  ;  and  a  whole  table  occupied 
with  157  dishes  of  the  same  fruit,  and  draped  with 


branches  of  Plum  trees  and  Tomatos,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  ‘Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh, 
attracted  much  attention,  and  elicited  admiration  from 
visitors.  Specimens  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum, 
shown  by  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Bantaskine,  Falkirk, 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Bath  Floral  Fete. — Sept.  7th  and  8th.—  Bath 
was,  as  usual,  to  the  fore  on  this  occasion.  It  has 
held  many  exhibitions  characterised  by  quantity  and 
quality,  but  it  was  said  that  this  was  the  best  show 
seen  in  Bath  for  manyyears,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  utterers  of  this  statement  were  right.  All  the 
tents  were  full  and  there  was  very  little  indeed  of  poor 
quality,  and  in  some  cases  the  competition  was  very 
keen.  No  place  can  be  more  suitable  for  a  show  than 
the  Sydney  Gardens,  and  if  it  were  only  possible  to  do 
without  a  good  deal  of  the  rough  staging  one  sees  in 
some  of  the  tents,  the  general  effect  would  be  greatly 
improved.  What  can  be  worse,  for  instance,  than  to 
see  tables  laden  with  cut  flowers  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  then  to  see  the  underneath  part  of  the  tables  stuffed 
full  of  boxes,  box  lids  and  other  things,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  hide  them  from  the  public  view  ?  Some  day 
flower-show  managers  will  get  ashamed  of  all  this,  but 
the  period  of  reformation  is  slow  to  commence.  The 
expense  of  covering  the  tables  with  green  baize  which 
can  hang  down  low  enough  in  front  to  hide  what  is 
under  them  from  view  frightens  committees,  and  so  the 
necessary  work  is  let  alone. 

Fuchsias  are  always  a  great  feature  at  Bath  ;  they  are 
not  shown  in  finer  condition  than  at  Trowbridge,  but 
they  are  more  numerous.  Mr.  J.  Lye,  gardener  to  the 
Hou.  Mrs.  Hay,  Clyffe  Hall,  Market  Lavington,  was 
first  with  nine  plants,  the  dark  varieties  being  Lye’s 
Rival,  Henry  Brook,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  Final,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pearson  and  James  Walsh  ;  light  varieties, 
Harriet  Lye,  Lye’s  Favourite  and  Annie  Earle,  we  think 
these  are  all  of  Mr.  Lye’s  raising.  Second,  Mr.  G. 
Snell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Counsell,  Bath,  whose  best 
plants  were  Charming,  Elegance,  Arabella,  Lye’s 
Favourite  and  Beauty  of  the  West.  Mr.  J.  Riddick, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Finder,  Weston  Road,  Bath,  had 
the  best  six  specimens,  setting  up  good  plants  of 
Arabella,  Mrs.  Bright  and  Queen  Victoria,  light  varie¬ 
ties  ;  with  Charming,  Thomas  King  and  Bountiful, 
dark  varieties ;  second  Mr.  Southard,  gardener  to 
F.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  Bathwick  Hill,  who  showed 
good  specimens  of  Dorel’s  Favourite,  Miss  Lye,  Beauty 
of  the  West  and  three  others.  Mr.  Tucker,  gardener 
to  P.  Clark,  Esq.,  Trowbridge,  was  third  in  the  class 
for  nine  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  nursery¬ 
man,  Bath,  in  that  for  six  plants.  Mr.  A.  Hawkins, 
gardener  to  T.  Jolly,  Esq.,  Bath,  had  the  best  four  in 
Dorel’s  Favourite,  Charming,  Reine  Blanche  and 
Charmer;  second,  C.  H.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Bath.  Mr. 
Tucker  had  the  best  specimen  light  Fuchsia,  showing  a 
good  plant  of  Lye’s  Favourite,  Mr.  J.  Lye  being  second 
with  Loveliness. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  a  fine  feature,  and 
that  rising  young  exhibitor,  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to 
J.  Marriott,  Esq.,  Queen’s  Road,  came  all  the  way 
from  Coventry  to  try  conclusions  with  Mr.  Cypher,  and 
though  he  did  not  succeed  in  beating  him  in  the  class 
for  twelve  flowering  plants,  he  was  a  remarkably  good 
second.  Mr.  Cypher  had  Allamanda  nobilis,  A. 
Hendersoni,  and  A.  grandiflora,  Clerodendron  Balfour- 
ianum,  Ixora  Duffii,  I.  salicifolia,  Statice  profusa, 
Pancratium  fragrans,  and  Vallota  purpurea,  the  latter 
a  very  fine  piece  indeed,  carrying  many  spikes  of  fine 
bloom  ;  Erica  Marnockiana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and 
Lapageria  alba.  Mr.  Finch’s  best  plants  were  Alla¬ 
manda  Hendersoni,  Ixora  amabilis,  I.  Williamsii, 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  D.  amabilis,  Erica  Irbyana, 
E.  Aitoniana  turgida,  and  Lapageria  rosea.  Third, 
Mr.  G.  Tucker.  Mr.  Mould,  gardener  to  E.  E.  Bryant, 
Esq.,  College  Road,  Bath,  had  the  best  six  plants, 
staging  Erica  eximia,  Allamanda  nobilis,  A.  Hendersoni, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Erica  semula,  and  Pan¬ 
cratium  fragrans  ;  Mr.  W.  Rye,  gardener  to  J.  Derham, 
Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bath,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  A. 
Hawkins,  gardener  to  F.  Jolly,  Esq.,  Oldfield  Park, 
Bath,  had  the  best  three  in  Lapageria  rosea,  Eucharis 
amazonica,  and  Cassia  eoryinbosa ;  second  Mr.  Marchant, 
gardener  to  Jerome  Trench,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Bath.  The 
best  specimen  stove  plant  was  Allamanda  nobilis  from 
Mr.  Finch  ;  Mr.  Cypher  being  second  with  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum.  Mr.  Finch  had  the  best  specimen  green¬ 
house  plant,  having  a  good  piece  of  Lapageria  rosea. 

In  respect  to  other  flowering  plants  it  will  be 
necessary  to  generalise  a  bit.  Mr.  Cypher  had  the  best 
six  Orchids,  staging  a  very  good  lot ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Miles 
being  second.  Mr.  Cypher  had  the  best  six  Heaths, 
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and  also  the  best  specimen.  Mr.  Finch  had  the  best 
new  plant  in  Alocasia  Sanderiana  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Mould 
being  second  with  Croton  Mortii.  Pelargoniums  of  the 
zonal  type  were  plentiful  and  good  ;  so  were  Balsams, 
and  there  were  some  capital  Gloxinias  from  Mr. 
Richmaun,  gardener  to  G.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Trowbridge  ; 
and  Mr.  Tucker.  Liliums  came  from  Messrs.  George 
Cooling  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Bath  ;  and  Mr.  Mould’s 
Cockscombs,  Verbenas,  and  Petunias  were,  as  usual, 
very  good.  Tuberous  Begonias  were  a  very  fine 
feature,  and  were  largely  shown  in  sixes.  The  best — a 
very  fine  lot  indeed — came  from  Mr.  W.  Gingell, 
gardener  to  "W.  Clifford,  Esq.,  Crouchall,  Falfield ; 
Mr.  M.  Cole,  gardener  to  S.  Tredwell,  Esq.,  Bath  wick, 
being  second  ;  and  Mr.  Richmaun  third. 

Foliaged  plants  made  a  fine  feature  also.  Mr. 
Cypher  had  the  best  twelve,  a  very  bright  and  effective 
lot,  having  Crotons  Johannis,  Sunset,  Queen  Victoria, 
mutabilis  and  angustifolius,  Kentia  australis,  Cycas 
revoluta  and  undulatus,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Encephar- 
latos  villosus,  &c.  Second,  Mr.  Finch,  with  a  very 
good  lot  also,  including  Crotons  Andreanus,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  Mortii  and  Mortfontainensis,  Kentia  Belmoreana, 
K.  australis,  and  Cycas  circinalis.  Mr.  Cypher  had 
the  best  specimens  in  Kentia  Fosteriana  ;  Mr.  Mould 
being  second  with  Cycas  revoluta.  Mr.  G.  Tucker  had 
the  best  eighteen  exotic  Ferns,  a  good  collection  of 
medium-sized  plants  ;  A.  P.  Stancomb,  Esq.,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  being  second.  The  best  group  of  nine  Ferns 
came  from  Mr.  T.  Carr,  "Weston,  Bath  ;  Mr.  Marehant, 
coming  in  a  good  second.  Specimen  Ferns  were  mostly 
of  the  tree  type — Mr.  Finch  was  first ;  and  Mr.  S.  J. 
Tate,  gardener  to  W.  Pemphrey,  Esq.,  Lyncombe  Vale, 
Bath,  second.  In  the  class  for  fifteen  British  Ferns, 
the  collections  were  disqualified  through  containing 
American  species.  Coleus  were  shown  in  collections  of 
six  specimens,  Mr.  S.  J.  Tate  being  first,  and  Mr.  W. 
Marehant  second. 

Cut  Flowers.  —  Here  was  a  very  fine  display,  and 
we  regret  that  full  details  could  not  be  furnished  for 
want  of  time.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House 
Nursery,  Cambridge,  had  the  best  thirty-six  spikes  of 
Gladioli,  a  very  fine  lot  indeed  ;  Mr.  G.  S.  "Walters, 
nurseryman,  Caine,  being  second ;  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
"Walters,  nurseryman,  Bath,  third,  but  Messrs.  Burrell's 
collection  was  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  others.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Salisbury,  had 
the  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  Dahlias  ;  Messrs.  Heath 
&  Son,  nurserymen,  Cheltenham,  being  a  very  close 
second  indeed  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton, 
Bristol,  third.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  nurserymen, 
Chippenham,  had  the  best  twelve ;  Mr.  H.  Bush, 
Bath,  being  second.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  had  the 
best  nine  fancies ;  Mr.  G.  Humphries  being  placed 
second.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Crawley, 
had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  single  Dahlias, setting 
up  a  very  fine  lot  in  their  usual  excellent  style  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Carr  was  second.  Roses  were  as  good  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  at  the  season  of  the  year  ;  Dr. 
Budd,  of  Bath,  had  the  best  thirty-six  varieties  (single 
blooms)  ;  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Son  being  second ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  third.  Dr.  Budd  also  had  the 
best  twenty-four,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  being  second.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  was  first  with  twelve  ; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Cater,  Bath,  was  placed  second.  Verbenas 
were  fairly  well  shown,  but  bunches  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  superb,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gardener  to  S. 
Tredwell,  Esq. ,  Bath,  being  first  with  as  fine  a  stand 
as  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day  ;  and  Messrs.  George 
Cooling  &  Son  had  a  wonderfully  fine  lot  also,  and 
were  only  just  beaten  ;  Mr.  A.  Hawkins  was  third. 
German  and  French  Asters  were  numerous  and  very 
good ;  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters  had  the  best  twenty-four  of 
the  quilled  type  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Jones  was  a  good  second. 
The  best  twenty -four  French  Asters  came  from  Messrs. 
George  Cooling  &  Son  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Every,  Bath,  was 
second.  Phloxes  in  spikes  of  twelve  were  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  Hooper,  florist,  Bath  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock’s 
Hollyhocks  were  somewhat  poor.  Cut  flowers  in 
twentj-four  bunches  were  a  fine  feature  ;  Mr.  George 
Howe,  gardener  to  L.  Fry,  Esq. ,  M.  P. ,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
was  first  ;  and  Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  Marston  House,  Frome,  second.  Mr.  Iggulden’s 
method  of  setting  up  was  much  to  be  preferred. 

Fruits — Not  only  was  fruit  plentiful,  but  very  fine 
also.  In  the  class  for  eight  dishes  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  was  first  with  fine 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Sea  Eagle  Peach,  Rivers’  Orange  Nectarine,  Apricots, 
Kirke’s  Plum,  Figs,  and  Melon  ;  Mr.  Nash,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Badminton,  was  a  good 
second  ;  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.H.Long,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  third.  Mr.  Lock  had  the 
best  Pine  Apple,  Mr.  Miller  being  second.  All  the 
Grape  classes  were  full.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Alderman  Chaffin,  Bath,  had  the  best  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Crocker,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bristol,  was  second  with  Madres¬ 
field  Court,  Gros  Maroc,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Nash  being  third.  The 
latter  exhibitor  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  Mr.  Elliott,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Tugwell, 
Esq.,  Bath,  being  second.  Mr.  Taylor  secured  first 
place  with  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Mr.  Crocker  second.  Gros  Colmar  was  so  poorly 
shown  that  a  second  prize  only  was  awarded.  In  the 
class  for  any  other  white  Grape  Mr.  Crocker  was  first 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Mr.  Rye  second  with 
Golden  Champion.  Mr.  Nash  was  first  in  the^  class  for 
any  black  variety  with  Alicante,  and  Mr.  T.  Osman, 
gardener  to  J.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  second  with  the  same. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Melons,  Figs,  Cherries, 
Pears,  and  Apples  (both  dessert  and  culinary)  were 
very  fine  and  numerous. 

Vegetables  were  very  plentiful.  Mr.  G.  HLCopp, 
gardener  to  "W.  G.  Saubridge,  Esq.,  Sherborne,  had 
the  best  six  dishes  in  competition  for  the  special 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Henstridge, 
being  second,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Layard  third. 
In  the  class  for  six  dishes,  the  prizes  being  offered  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Mr.  C.  Garraway,  Bath,  was 
first,  ilr.  G.  H.  Copp  second,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  third. 
Potatos,  Tomatos,  Gourds,  Squashes,  baskets  of  salad, 
&c.,  were  all  very  good.  There  were  several  classes 
for  cottagers  also,  and  in  these  the  display  was  good 
throughout. 

Miscellaneous  collections  of  Dahlias  came  from  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons ;  Begonias,  double  and 
single,  from  Mr.  R.  Owen,  nurseryman,  Maidenhead  ; 
Dahlias  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  ;  Begonia  blooms 
from  Mr.  S.  Tredwell,  &c.  First  Class  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Owen  for  two  double 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums — Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner 
and  Robert  Owen,  and  to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 
for  Gladiolus  Cygnet,  a  beautiful  light  variety.  The 
services  of  fifteen  judges  were  required  to  make  the 
awards. 

- - 

FLORICULTURE. 


New  Fancy  Carnations. — Mr.  R.  W.  Proctor, 
nurseryman,  Chesterfield,  has  forwarded  blooms  of  two 
new  fancy  Carnations  of  the  self  and  fancy  class.  One, 
named  Brilliant,  is  of  a  clear,  bright,  pale  red  colour 
with  just  the  slightest  flush  of  orange;  stout  and  finely 
formed  shell-like  petals,  and  an  excellent  pod  on  the 
calyx,  as  is  the  case  with  some  that  have  been  named 
and  distributed.  The  other  is  Miss  Proctor,  pale 
salmon-yellow,  flaked  with  bright  red,  and  having 
the  excellent  properties  of  the  former.  If  the 
habit  of  growth  be  good  in  each  case,  and  they  are  free 
bloomers,  they  should  become  valuable  for  cutting 
purposes.  At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Matlock 
Bath  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Proctor  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  including  some 
fine  and  promising  seedlings,  that  were  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  judges. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Lindlev  Library. — Enquirer :  The  trustees  are  Dr.  Masters, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  G.  Maw,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veiteh,  Mr.  W.  Carruthers, 
and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  time  being.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  although,  in  accordance  with  a 
stipulation  in  the  trust  deed,  it  cannot  be  removed  from  South 
Kensington  while  the  Society  stops  there. 

Potatos  Sprouting. — Enquirer:  In  the  case  of  early  varieties, 
of  course,  the  sooner  you  lift  them  now  the  better.  It  is  a 
common  complaint  that  these  are  sending  out  fresh  growth 
since  they  had  the  copious  supplies  of  rain  recently.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  finish  this  second  growth  properly,  so 
that  if  you  lift  them  at  once,  and  keep  them  dry,  the  ripened 
tubers  will  be  prevented  from  sprouting.  Late  varieties  will 
prove  more  troublesome  to  deal  with,  seeing  that  in  many  cases 
tubers  had  not  finished  swelling,  and  the  skin  is  quite  soft  and 
easily  rubbed  off  or  damaged.  In  such  instances  we  deem  it 
advisable  to  let  them  take  their  course,  than  run  the  risk  of 
having  them  bruised  and  otherwise  damaged. 

Vines  Not  Fruiting. — W.  E.  Gibb:  It  is  a  common  complaint 
amongst  amateurs  that  their  Vines  fail  to  produce  fruit  in  their 
greenhouses.  From  the  size  of  the  house  you  mention,  and  the 
number  of  rods  allowed  in  the  space,  it  seems  evident  that  too 
much  is  attempted,  so  that  they  are  suffering  from  overcrowding. 


They  grow  away  rampantly  it  is  true,  but  the  production  of  a 
superabundant  mass  of  shoots  is  the  result ;  and  neither  does 
the  wood  ripen,  nor  does  the  foliage  get  justice.  The  aspect  of 
the  house  is  also  a  serious  matter,  which  circumstances  often 
regulate,  and  the  greenhouse  must  occupy  that  space  where  it 
can  be  accommodated.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  giving 
each  rod  plenty  of  room,  so  that  the  shoots  may  just  occupy  the 
space  without  overlapping  one  another.  The  foliage  11011  then 
get  better  exposure  to  light,  and  the  shoots  will  ripen  their  wood 
better,  giving  a  chance  of  fruiting  next  season. 

Lifting  Bulbs. — H.  E.  G. :  Bulbs  and  conns  of  anything  you 
mention,  such  as  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Colchicums,  and 
Hyacinths,  may  safely  be  transplanted  now.  Even  the  Col¬ 
chicums,  although  about  to  flower,  may,  if  it  is  necessary,  be 
lifted  without  absolutely  destroying  or  preventing  them  flower¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  experienced  ;  but  our  advice  is  to  avoid  trans¬ 
planting  bulbs  of  any  sort  while  growing.  Do  not  disturb 
Liliums  till  the  stems  die  down  naturally. 

Twin  Cucumber  and  Apple. — J.  W. :  Both  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  occurrences ;  we  see  many  of  them  every  season. 
Twin  Plums  have  also  come  under  our  notice  frequently  this 
season,  and  we  received  a  triplet  the  other  day  in  three  fruits 
joined  together. 

Sulphate  of  Iron. — Will  any  of  your  readers  please  say  how 
ulphate  of  iron  is  applied  as  a  manure  ? — T. 

Names  of  Plants. — S.  Glenam :  Probably  Hibiscus  edulis. 
Specimen  not  sufficient  for  us  to  be  sure  about  it.  Omicron  : 
The  tree  is  Acer  campestris ;  and  the  herbaceous  plant,  Pulicaria 
dysenteries.  G.  W. .-  Diplacus  glutinosus. 

Communications  Received. — J.  F.— H.  H. — C.  T. — J.  R. — 
E.  J.— C.  H.  P.— H.  W.  P.— J.  H.— W.  J.  H.— J.  H.  L.— 
H.  J.  V.  H.— B.  D.  E. 


- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Hans  Niemand  &  Co.,  Harborne  Road,  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham.—  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Nar¬ 
cissi,  &c. 

T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  Ireland. — Hardy  Alpine 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

- ►>*<- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  14  tli. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Iloundsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  small 
attendance  at  to-day’s  market.  Occasional  orders  are 
received  for  Trifolium,  Winter  Tares,  and  Rye,  which 
sell  steadily  at  unchanged  rates.  Mustard  is  neglected, 
and  Rape  firm  owing  to  short  supplies.  No  change  in 
value  of  Blue  Peas  or  Bird  Seeds. 


->x<- 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  15  th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  16 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  0  6  09 
Kent  Cobs  ...  .100  lbs.50  0  55  0 
Melons  . each  0  6  10 


s.d.  s.d. 

Peaches. ..  .per  dozen  10  6  0 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  3  0  SO 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0  3  0 

Plums . £  sieve  16  4  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cncumbers,  each _ 0  6  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch. .. .  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..4  0  5  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..0  6 
Radishes,  per  dozen..  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

3  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0 

Asters  . 12  bun.  1  0 

Aster,  French  perbun.  1  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  0  6 
Carnations  .  .12  buns.  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  1  0 
Cornflower  ..  12  bun.  1  0 
Day  Lily .  .12  bunches 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  2  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 

Lavender _ 12  bun.  4  0 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms  1  0 


s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

5  0  Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
4  0  Mignonette,  12  bun...  0  9  2  0 

2  0  Myosotis,  12  bunches  2  0  3  0 
1  0  Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 
1  0  Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

6  0  12  sprays. .  0  3  0  6 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
6  0  Pyrethrum  . .  12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
4  0  Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  16 

3  0  Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  3  0  6 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  0  9 

4  0  Stephanotis, 

4  0  dozen  sprays  2  0  4  0 

1  0  Sunflower . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

0  Tropieolums  . 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
6  0  White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  6  0  9 

3  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  IS  0 
Asters  ....  dozen  pots  3  0  6  0 

Balsam . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Capsicum . per  doz.  5  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemums  „  4  0  9  0 

Cyperus,  per  dozen...  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Fuchsia . per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope .  40  60 

Hydrangea  ..per doz.  9  0  12  0 
Lilium  speciosum  doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums _ doz.  6  0  12  0 

Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Scented  Verbena  ....  4  0  6  0 
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WEBBS 

EARLY  FORCING 

BULBS 

1 

II 

For  prices  and  full  particulars  see 

WEBBS'  BULB  CATALOGUE 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
Price  6d.,  Post  Free,  or  Gratis  to  intending  Purchaser 

) 

5. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 

VICCARS  COLLYER  &  CO.’S 


AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

Containing  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Viccars  Collyer’s  recent 
visit  to  Palestine,  with  offer  of  Seeds,  &c.,  as  a  Preface. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

Splendid  bulbs,  Is.  9 d.  do z.,  12s.  100,  for  present  planting. 
Carriage  Paid. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Leading  sorts  at  3s.  per  100,  Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with  order. 

The  extraordinary  fruiting  properties  of  Monstrosity  Straw¬ 
berry  have  induced  us  to  propagate  a  very  large  quantity,  and 
offer  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all— viz.,  os.  per  doz.,  cash 
with  order ;  or  a  Collection  of  100  ordinary  sorts,  with  one  each 
Monstrosity  and  Curiosity,  carriage  free,  for  4s.  Cash  with 
Order. 

NOW  IS  THE  BEST  TDIE  TO  PLANT. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE,  absolutely  teeming  with  interest  and 
Novelties. 

Central  Hall,  Silver  St.,  Leicester. 

Telegrams — “  Central ,  Leicester.’’ 


bulbIdSe 

In  Two  Farts,  Illustrated. 

This  very  comprehensive  catalogue  of  every  HARDY1 
and  FORCING  BULB  in  cultivation  is  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  gratuitously  and  postage  free  upon 
application.  A  large  space  is  devoted  to 

DAFFODILS  AND  NARCISSUS, 

The  Collection  comprising  every  known  variety  of 
merit,  my  stock  being,  probably,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  ranging  from  the  popular  old  garden  varieties 
to  the  newest  and  rarest  forms. 

LILIES. 

Since  the  establishment  of  my  business,  these  have 
been  leading  specialities  with  me.  The  portion  of  the 
Catalogue  allotted  to  them  will  be  found  brimful  of 
interest ;  many  pages  are  devoted  to  this  family  alone, 
and  include  several  new  and  well-executed  engravings. 

IRIS, 

In  endless  variety  ;  these  are  grown  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  at  Tottenham,  comprising  the  Japanese,  Siberian, 
German,  English,  Spanish,  and  other  sections. 

DDTGH  AND  FORCING  BULBS, 

Including  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  HOMAN  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  SPIBJEAS,  &c.,  at  competitive  prices. 

Copies  of  this  Catatogue  may  be  had  GRATIS  and 
POST  FREE  upon  application. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hal©  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


INfOXICF, 

7^0  SUBSCRIBERS,  ADVERTISERS 
1  and  NEWSAGENTS.— DURING  THE  RE¬ 
BUILDING  OF  THE  PREMISES,  17, 
CATHERINE  STREET,  THE  TEMPORARY 
PUBLISHING  OPE  ICE  OF  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  WILL  BE  AT  No.  44 a,  OPPOSITE. 

Please  address  all  communications  until  further 
notice  to  No.  44a,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the 

GARDENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  3rd.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  6s.  6 d.  per  annum  ;  and 
for  all  Foreign  Countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8fZ. 
per  annum,  prepaid.  Postal  and  Money  Orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  B.  WYNNE,  at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 

THE  INDEX  to  Vol.HI.  of  The  Gardening 

World  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  all 
applicants,  on  receipt  of  three-halfpence  in  stamps. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  September  26th — Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  September  27th. — Meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  11  a.m. 
Sale  of  Flowering  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Sale  of  Plants  at  Cholderton  House,  West  Cholderton,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  September  28th. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  September  29th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Friday,  September  30th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  1st. — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  and 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1887. 


The  Green  Autumn. — But  for  certain  traces, 
which  only  another  year  will  remove,  we  might 
almost  fancy  that  the  intense  heat  and  exceeding 
drought  of  the  past  summer  were  but  phantasies 
of  the  imagination,  so  rapidly  has  nature 
recovered  itself  under  the  influence  of  colder 
weather  and  ample  moisture.  That  the  heat 
and  the  drought  were  only  too  real  our  present 
satisfaction  with  the  changed  condition  of 
nature  testifies,  for  that  change  is  all  the  more 
accentuated  because  it  is  so  vivid  and  so 
acceptable.  Had  a  wizard  flung  his  wand  over 
the  earth  and  caused  spontaneous  change,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  more  marked  than  is 
the  appearance  of  gardens  and  fields  now ; 
whilst  the  recent  burnt  up  and  barren  pastures 
are  not  only  rich  in  colour,  hut  replete  -with 
verdure,  so  that  cattle  invariably  are  rejoicing 
in  the  welcome  accession  of  ample  food. 

If  there  has  been  summer  stint,  there  is  now, 
in  the  pastures,  autumn  plenty,  and  the  winter 
will  he  shorn  of  much  of  its  terror,  because  the 
abundant  herbage  will  be  so  good  and  luxuriant 
until  Christmas  at  least.  We  cannot  recall 
sparse  summer  crops,  or  add  to  the  smallness 
of  the  earlier  Potatos,  or  other  roots  ;  hut,  at 
least,  all  later  ones  are  increasing  so  rapidly  as 
to  give  reason  for  hope  where  before  there  was 
anxious  doubt.  All  late  breadths  of  Potatos 
are  not  only  growing  luxuriantly,  but  are 
producing  a  fine  crop  of  new  tubers,  which, 
having  fully  another  month  wherein  to  mature, 
can  hardly  fail  to  become  of  good  size  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Even  in  the  farm  fields, 


where  the  root  crops  have  been  so  thin,  won" 
derful  headway  has  been  made  of  late,  and 
barren  acres  are  green  with  white  Turnips, 
Mustard,  and  other  crops,  so  that  the  farmer’s 
anxieties  have  been  largely  allayed. 

In  gardens  all  late  or  autumn-sown  crops 
have  come  up  thickly  and  well,  especially 
Onions,  Lettuces,  Cabbage,  Spinach,  and 
Turnips  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  labour  needed 
in  thinning  and  hoeing  these,  especially  in 
market  gardens,  where  just  recently  work  has 
once  more  become  plentiful.  Although  the 
pestilent  fly  or  beetle  did  so  much  harm  to 
the  early  sowings  of  Cabbage  and  Turnips, 
yet  the  later  sowings  have  been  fully  saved ; 
and  these,  because  the  soil  was  so  warm,  and 
having  been  for  the  time  adequately  moistened, 
has  thrown  an  unusually  good  plant.  Some¬ 
thing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  drought  of  the 
summer  so  largely  tended  to  the  resting  of 
soils,  that  now  the  recent  sowings  are  deriving 
the  full  benefit  of  the  manures  employed 
earlier.  Then  of  older  crops,  all  winter 
Greens,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccolis,  Kales,  &c., 
have  made  wondrous  growth,  and  will  grow 
for  the  ensuing  few  weeks,  so  that  though  later 
than  usual  they  will  be  found  plentiful  ere 
the  winter  ready  closes  in  upon  us.  Runner 
Beans  have  found  new  lease  of  life,  so  also 
have  Marrows,  both  wonderfully  serviceable 
autumn  garden  vegetables ;  whilst  tall  Peas, 
where  at  all  in  respectable  form,  have  every 
encouragement  to  crop  well  before  frost  sets  in. 

The  storms  of  a  few  weeks  since  somewhat 
severely  tested  the  fruit  crops  on  trees,  hut,  at 
least,  all  have  had  no  cold  rains  to  chill  the 
soil,  or  appreciably  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  Gardens  on  fine  days  have 
now  become  really  enjoyable  places,  whilst 
the  country  generally  is  far  more  attractive  in 
its  freshness  and  beauty  than  it  was  at  any 
time  during  July  and  August.  The  gale  of 
the  30th  of  the  latter  month  severely  thinned 
Apples  and  Pears,  the  former  especially ;  but 
the  fruits  left,  so  materially  reduced  in  quantity, 
will,  at  least,  improve  in  size  and  quality. 
Indeed,  we  may  look  for  very  fine,  handsome 
samples  of  both  fruits  ere  the  autumn  closes. 
The  rain,  too,  should  so  far  have  helped  the 
roots  that  embryo  fruit  buds  may  be  swelled 
up  and  rendered  fruitful  for  another  year. 
Harmful  generally  as  the  long  drought  was, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  it  will  show,  if  not  now, 
at  least  later,  some  compensating  benefits,  for 
nature  never  refuses  us  her  compensations  ;  hut 
we  hardly  know  where  to  look  for  them,  as  a 
rule,  until  they  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
dawn  upon  us. 

Our  chief  anxiety  now  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  winter  which  is  before  us.  A  hard  winter 
will  entail  much  suffering,  consequent  upon 
cessation  of  labour,  hut  a  mild  winter  will  help 
to  make  work  more  abundant.  To  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  moisture  of  the  summer,  we 
might  look  for  a  wet  winter,  and  although  a 
wet  winter  brings  much  discomfort,  yet  it  is 
usually  mild.  We  have  often  heard  it 
suggested  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  weather 
cold  and  sharp  whilst  it  is  winter,  that  we  may 
have  it  followed  by  a  genial  spring.  We 
foolishly  looked  for  that  pleasure  last  spring, 
but  found  a  severe  winter  followed  by  a  long, 
cold,  ungenerous  spring-time,  so  that  we  have 
no  cause  to  imagine  that  a  soft  winter  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  late,  specially  cold  spring.  All 
our  springs  are  now  pretty  much  alike,  and 
more  harm  comes  to  our  crops  from  ungenial 
springs  than  from  any  other  cause.  Let  us 
now  hope  that  both  the  winter  and  spring 
before  us  may  be  genial  for  once. 

- ^5- - 

The  great  Trade  Sales  of  winter-flowering  green¬ 
house  plants,  &c.,  held  during  the  past  fortnight  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  seem  to  have  passed  off 
remarkably  well.  There  were  more  buyers  present 
than  heretofore,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  lots 
were  sold,  the  total  amount  realised  at  the  whole  of 
the  sales  being  £4,995, 
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The  market  gardeners  of  Sandy  have  been  plagued 
with  Caterpillars  to  such  an  extent  that  (according 
to  the  local  papers)  they  (the  caterpillars)  have  been 
collected  and  sold  at  M.  per  peck,  for  poultry  feeding. 

The  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  has  just 
appointed  Mr.  William  Goldring,  landscape  gardener, 
Kew,  to  be  honorary  inspector  of  the  gardens  and  open 
spaces  of  the  association  in  London.  There  are  now 
many  of  these  gardens  distributed  about  the  metropolis, 
their  area  being  nearly  70  acres,  and  their  conversion 
from  waste  places  into  gardens  has  cost  upwards  of 
,£15,000. 

At  a  cottagers’  Red  Cabbage  and  Celery  Show, 
held  in  Sheffield  on  Saturday  last,  the  heaviest  Cabbage, 
after  being  closely  trimmed,  weighed  20  lbs.  ;  and  the 
best  brace  of  Celery  weighed  7  lbs. 

The  season  has  been  an  unusually  favourable  one  for 
Tomato  Culture  out  of  Doors,  and  many  fine 
examples  have  come  under  our  notice.  The  latest  and 
one  of  the  best  bunches  of  fruits  we  have  seen  was  one 
of  Carter’s  Perfection,  containing  eleven  fruits,  which 
weighed  2  lbs.  9  ozs. 

The  Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  is  announced  to  be  held  on  November 
4th  and  5th. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  a  meeting  of  buyers  of 
Fresh  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Wegetables  generally, 
was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen 
Street,  W.C. ,  to  consider  certain  trade  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  auction  sales  of  produce  sent  to  market, 
and  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  Buyers’  Protection 
Society.  There  were  about  140  buyers  present,  and 
Mr.  P.  Garcia,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden,  took 
the  chair.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to 
form  such  a  society,  and  about  90  members  were  en¬ 
rolled  the  same  evening.  Another  meeting  is  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday  week. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bayne,  for  the  last  twelve  years  head 
gardener  to  Lord  Belper,  Kingston  Hall,  Derby,  has 
taken  the  glass  on  lease  at  Castledykes,  Dumfries,  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  and  flowers  for  market. 
Mr.  William  English,  the  present  foreman,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  head  gardener  at  Kingston 
Hall. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulture, 
held  at  Ghent  on  the  13th  inst.,  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  M.  de  Smet  DuvivierforPteris  Bausei; 
to  M.  A.  Van  Imschoot  for  Oncidium  barbatum  ;  to 
MM.  Vervaet  &  Co.  for  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  and 
Odontoglossum  Vervaeti  ;  and  to  M.  Devriesere 
Reemeus  for  Lobelia  erinoides  alba  flora  grandiflora. 

The  Committee  of  the  Harpenden  Horticultural 
Society  have  announced  what  may  be  termed  a  new 
departure  for  institutions  of  this  character,  by  making 
known  their  intention  to  hold,  in  connection  with  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  society,  on  December  7th, 
an  Apple  and  Pear  congress,  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  varieties  of  these  useful  fruits  most  suited 
to  this  district,  and  to  obtain  information  with  regard 
to  their  proper  cultivation  by  combining  with  the  con¬ 
gress  an  exhibition  of  Apples  and  Pears  equally  suitable 
for  the  district.  A  few  prizes  will  be  offered  for  col¬ 
lections  of  kitchen  Apples,  as  well  as  dessert  varieties, 
also  for  stewing  and  dessert  Pears  ;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  papers  should  be  read  on  the  following  subjects  : — 
(1)  “The  history  of  the  Apple”  ;  (2)  “The  cultivation 
of  the  Apple”;  (3)  “Diseases  of  the  Apple  and  sug¬ 
gested  remedies  ”  ;  (4)  “  Importation  of  foreign  Apples 
and  the  influence  on  the  British  fruit  trade.”  Similar 
papers  in  relation  to  the  Pear  are  also  invited.  They 
are  to  be  short,  and  a  limited  time  will  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  each.  The  secretary  of  the  society 
is  Mr.  John  J.  Willis,  who  will  furnish  information  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  matter. 

Lord  Dalhousie,  who  is  an  extensive  landowner  in 
the  county  of  Forfar,  lately  determined  to  make  an 
experiment  in  Land  Reclamation  and  in  the 
Creation  of  Small  Holdings.  The  ground  selected 
is  an  undulated  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Links  of 
Barry,  distant  about  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
Dundee.  The  land  reclaimed  was  under  cultivation 
in  former  years,  traces  of  the  old  furrows  being  still 
distinctly  visible.  Two  holdings  have  been  formed, 
extending  to  forty  acres  and  thirty-five  acres  respec¬ 
tively.  The  annual  rental  will  be  about  23s.  per  acre, 
including  interest  at  four  per  cent,  for  the  money 
expended  in  the  erection  of  the  cottages  and  other 
buildings,  which  are  of  a  very  superior  class.  Both 
tenants  are  ex-ploughmen,  and  men  apparently  of  more 
than  average  intelligence.  The  crop  on  the  reclaimed 


land  consists  of  Oats,  and  the  yield  is  a  fairly  good  one, 
considering  that  the  soil  has  become  cold  by  being  still 
undrained,  and  having  lain  untilled  for  years.  On 
that  part  of  the  holdings  which  has  been  for  some 
time  under  cultivation— for  both  tenants  have  for  some 
years  cultivated  a  few  acres  for  market  gardening 
purposes — the  produce  is  chiefly  Carrots,  for  which  a 
ready  market  is  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Situated  close  to  the  coast,  the  land  lies  very  low  and 
level,  and  to  protect  the  crops  from  the  ravages  of 
hares  and  rabbits,  which  swarm  on  the  waste  lands 
adjoining,  the  holdings  have  been  enclosed  by  a  fence 
of  wire  netting.  From  a  financial  point  of  view,  the 
project  is  regarded  as  a  pretty  successful  one  for  the 
landlord.  _ _ 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  planted  out  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  at  Forest 
Hill,  are  still  in  great  beauty,  and  for  brilliancy  of 
colour-effects  completely  put  in  the  shade  all  other 
bedding  plants  in  bloom  at  this  season.  Some  80,000 
tubers  were  planted  in  the  long  beds  facing  the 
Stanstead  Road,  and  the  neat  uniform  height  of  the 
plants,  their  stiff  sturdy  habit,  ample  foliage,  and 
marvellous  floriferousness,  alike  bear  testimony  to  the 
skill  and  assiduity  with  which  Mr.  Laing  has  carried 
out  the  process  of  cross-breeding,  and  the  no  less 
important  matter  of  selection.  We  have  gained  much 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  matter  of  habit,  and, 
perhaps,  in  no  particular  more  advantageously  than  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  flower-stalks,  that  gives  the 
stiff  erect  position  of  the  flowers  which  is  so  essential 
a  condition  in  all  perfect  bedding  plants.  It  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  beds  at  Forest  Hill — 
all  planted  as  closely  as  possible  in  different  colours— 
most  take  one’s  fancy  ;  but  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  crimsons  and  orange-scarlets  have  the  greatest 
preponderance  of  flowers,  which  is  explained  as  being 
due  to  flowers  of  these  colours  being  more  persistent 
than  the  others,  and  to  their  greater  tendency  to  carry 
two  open  flowers  on  a  stalk  at  the  same  time.  Progress 
is,  of  course,  being  constantly  advanced  in  all  sections 
of  the  tuberous  Begonia  ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  during  the  last  year  or  two  the  greatest  advances 
have  been  made  with  the  pure  orange  and  orange- 
scarlet  section,  which  was  previously  weak  in  good 
forms.  From  what  we  could  see  of  the  present  season’s 
batch,  they  will  soon  be  plentiful,  and  gladly  welcomed 
for  the  flower  garden.  The  largest  flowers  are  found 
among  the  crimsons,  scarlets,  and  pink  or  rose- 
coloured  blooms,  and  in  all  these  sections  the  Messrs. 
Laing  have  some  remarkable  flowers  among  their  new 
seedlings.  In  the  whites,  yellows,  lemons,  and  roses, 
there  is  an  abundant  choice  of  novelties  to  select  from  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  conscientiously  said  that  finer  have 
never  been  seen.  The  beds  are  a  perfect  mass  of  lovely 
colours,  and  we  would  advise  all  who  intend  seeing 
them  to  do  so  at  once,  ere  frost  embraces  them  in  its 
icy  grip.  - ►>*<- - 

“SEALING”  VEGETABLES  FOR 

EXHIBITION. 

“All  produce  to  be  sealed  the  day  previous  to  the 
show,”  is  a  condition  frequently  stipulated  in  flower 
show  schedules  issued  by  societies  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  where  extra  prizes  are  given,  this  is  most 
desirable,  as  then  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
contents  of  the  trays  or  hampers  have  been  honestly 
grown  by  the  competitors.  1  ‘  Sealers  ”  are  generally 
sent  out  by  the  committee  of  management  in  batches 
of  two,  who  work  out  the  gardens  in  the  several 
districts  allotted  to  them,  and  are  armed  with  the 
necessary  appliances,  which  consist  of  a  seal,  sealing- 
wax,  packing  needle,  and  some  strong  tape. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  had  excursions  of  this 
sort,  when  I  found  it  good  policy  to  figuratively  apply 
the  seal  to  my  tongue,  “sealing”  day  being  a  rare 
one  for  quizzing,  and  experience  taught  me  that  a  too 
voluble  tongue  had  a  tendency  to  limit  the  number  of 
trays  to  be  exhibited,  so  great  is  the  rivalry  which 
exists  amongst  cottage  growers. 

Entering  the  garden  or  allotment  of  John  Smith,  at 
early  dawn,  the  worthy  man,  schedule  in  hand,  greets 
us  with  a  smile  not  unmingled  with  a  look  of  suspicion, 
for  glancing  over  the  hedge  into  the  next  allotment, 
he  is  evidently  dubious  as  to  whether  we  may  not  pro¬ 
ceed  there  next,  and  if  his  neighbour  Jones  should 
beat  him,  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be.  JVe 
afterwards  found  that  Jones  was  equally  suspicious  of 
Smith,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  thoughts  of 
these  men  were  centred  upon  their  gardening  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  so  great  was  the  rivalry  between  them. 


With  fork  in  hand  the  “sealers”  are  conducted 
perhaps  first  to  the  Potato  ridges,  where  isolated 
haulms  here  and  there,  with  short  single  stems  of  sturdy 
growth,  are  picked  out.  The  exhibitor  evidently 
knows  where  the  best  tubers  are  to  be  found,  and 
although  few  in  number  they  are  tolerably  large,  and 
invariably  turn  up  well.  One  of  the  “  sealers,  ”  with 
basket  in  hand,  takes  charge  of  the  best  until  a  few 
over  the  requisite  number  to  compare  with  have  been 
got.  These  are  taken  to  a  convenient  place  and  care¬ 
fully  washed  with  a  soft  sponge  or  flannel  in  a  lather 
of  soap  and  tepid  water.  Yery  little  rubbing  is 
required,  as  too  much  of  that  would  ruffle  the  skin. 
The  tubers  are  again  carefully  compared,  the  most  even, 
unblemished  and  shallow  in  the  eye  being  chosen. 
These  have  then  to  be  wrapped  separately  in  soft  paper 
and  placed  in  the  hamper.  From  this  time  one 
“sealer”  takes  care  of  the  hamper,  and  places  it  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  so  as  to  be  always  under  his  eye. 
In  this  way  every  quarter  is  alike  visited,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Beans,  Celery,  &c.,  being  selected 
and  carried  to  the  hamper.  Such  as  require  dressing 
or  washing  are  quickly  dealt  with.  The  Celery  is 
generally  treated  to  a  heavy  syringing  with  cold  clear 
water — one  operator  using  the  syringe,  whilst  another 
holds  up  the  stick  root  upwards,  keeping  back  the 
leaves  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  a  sluice  from  the 
syringe  penetrates  up  to  the  base,  bringing  all  dirt  or 
grit  away.  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  &c.,  are  rinsed  in 
cold  water,  Beans,  Peas,  &c. ,  are  handled  as  little  as 
possible,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  lots  are  completed, 
when  they  are  carefully  packed  and  the  lid  closed  and 
fastened.  The  tape  is  then  passed  through  the  meshes 
of  the  hamper,  firmly  tied,  and  the  ends  crossed  over 
and  sealed.  It  is  thus  left  in  the  exhibitor’s  charge, 
and  the  “  sealers  ”  pass  on  to  the  other  gardens,  where 
the  same  programme  is  repeated. 

On  the  show  mornings  the  “sealers  ”  have  again  to 
examine  the  hampers,  break  open  the  seals,  and  stand 
by  until  the  contents  are  given  into  the  custody  of  the 
curators.  At  some  shows  many  articles  are  separately 
sealed  ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  except 
in  the  case  of  plants,  in  which  instance  there  is  no 
other  course  open.  To  the  novice  in  “sealing”  I 
would  commend  the  following  hints  : — (1)  see  that 
Potato-ridges  have  not  been  disturbed,  and  before  the 
tubers  are  put  into  the  vessel  of  water  to  be  washed, 
run  your  hand  round  the  bottom  ;  (2)  see  that  the  soil 
around  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  &c.,  has  not 
been  dovetailed  into  position  ;  (3)  follow  Peas,  Runner 
Beans,  and  Cucumbers  to  their  base  or  into  the  ground  ; 
the  latter  I  have  known — and  passed,  too — fastened  on 
the  trellis-work,  with  4  ft.  of  stem  each  side  of  the 
fruit  ;  (4)  see  that  hampers  have  no  false  bottoms,  and 
if  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  fasten  the  tape  and 
seal  accordingly  on  all  four  sides  ;  (5)  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  produce,  such  'as  Corn  to  be  shown  the  full 
length  of  the  straw,  see  that  one  straw  is  not  slid  into 
the  socket  of  another,  terminating  each  end  at  a  joint. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  tactics  adopted,  which,  at 
times,  require  a  quick  and  discerning  eye  to  detect 
them.  Committees  know  that  there  is  as  much  honesty 
in  this  branch  of  competition  as  in  any  other  ;  hence 
these  garden  excise  men. — B.  Lockwood. 

- - 

MITRIOSTIGMA  AXILLARE. 

Uninviting  as  is  the  name  of  this  plant,  it  is  closely 
allied  to  Gardenia,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  G.  citriodora,  in  reference  to  its  strong 
citron-like  and  agreeable  odour.  For  this  alone  the 
plant  is  worth  growing  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  an  orna¬ 
mental  stove  subject  when  in  full  flower.  The  value 
of  the  plant  is  also  enhanced  from  the  fact  of  its 
flowering  in  winter,  when  white  flowers  of  all  kinds  are 
greatly  in  request ;  while  their-  delicious  odour,  though 
strong  at  certain  stages  of  their  development,  proves 
agreeable  to  most  people.  The  opposite  leaves  are 
evergreen,  lanceolate-elliptic,  rather  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  common  Gardenia,  and 
bearing  clusters  of  shortly  bell-shaped,  five-lobed 
flowers  in  the  axils.  Only  two  species  of  the  genus  are 
known,  and  the  subject  of  this  note  comes  from  South 
Africa.  No  great  skill  is  required  in  its  cultivation,  as 
it  naturally  forms  a  dwarf,  compact,  spreading  bush,  so 
that  there  is  little  need  to  use  the  pruning  knife  to 
keep  it  within  due  bounds.  Its  cultural  requirements 
are  also  moderate,  provided  the  plants  are  kept  in  a 
moist  stove  temperature  during  the  growing  season, 
freed  from  insects  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  shifting  on  as  the  development  of  the  roots 
requires  it.  This  latter  requirement  is  not  a  very 
important  matter,  as  the  plant  increases  but  slowly. 
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A  compost  of  two-thirds  peat,  and  one  of  fibry  loam, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  and  sharp 
sand,  will  grow  this  plant  to  perfection. 

- — >X<- - 

KELSEY  MANOR,  BECKENHAM. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Goldsmith,  the  courteous 
gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  Hoare,  for  an  opportunity  of  look¬ 
ing  over  this  fine  old  place,  which,  however,  from 
having  been  to  a  large  extent  remodelled  during  recent 
years,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  newness  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  some  fine  old  trees  which 
give  it  the  stamp  of  maturity,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
a  stranger  to  imagine  that  it  is  not  the  production  of 
modern  times.  The  storm  of  last  Christmas  has  left  a 
sad  record  here  of  its  severity,  and  made  ravages,  the 
effects  of  which  can  never  be  effaced  so  long  as  the  giants 
of  the  forest  which  it  ruthlessly  injured  are  left  stand¬ 
ing.  One  fine  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  next  to  the  mansion, 
was  terribly  torn  about,  and  many  of  the  Scotch  Firs, 
of  which  there  were  fine  specimens,  are  nearly  denuded 
of  branches.  Among  other  noticeable  trees  are  two  fine 
Tulip  trees,  one  on  the  lawn  having  a  spread  of  26  yds. 
across,  another  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  having  a 
bole  about  4  ft.  through,  3  ft.  from  the 
ground.  This  is  a  very  lofty  and  healthy 
tree,  and,  judging  from  this  specimen,  it 
would  seem  that  a  moist  situation  suits  it 
best,  as  the  roots  must  be  entirely  beneath 
the  water.  They  flower  profusely  every 
year.  Looking  at  these  fine  specimens, 
one  cannot  help  regretting  that  there  are 
so  few  to  be  seen  ;  as  apart  from  its  flowers, 
it  has  a  beauty  peculiarly  its  own,  and  is, 

I  believe,  a  good  timber  tree,  and  by  no 
means  slow  of  growth. 

There  are  here  also  a  few  very  large 
specimens  of  the  common  Plane.  One 
standing  out  by  itself  near  the  Rose 
garden  is  a  superb  specimen,  and,  like  two 
or  three  others,  would,  I  think,  girth 
about  11  ft.  There  is  a  good  collection 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and 
the  leading  kinds  of  coniferous  trees  are 
well  represented  —  examples  of  Welling- 
tonia,  Cryptomeria,  Picea  glauca  and  many 
others  doing  remarkably  well.  In  glancing 
round  from  almost  any  standpoint,  the 
value  of  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Mop 
Acacias,  Yews,  Acer  negundo  variegata, 

Copper  Beech,  Sambucus  aurea,  as  subjects 
for  giving  a  bright  effect  in  garden  scenery 
is  very  well  exemplified,  as  they  have  all 
been  made  good  use  of  as  well  as  the 
Lombardy  Poplar.  The  lawn  is  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  the  part  near  the  mansion  is 
level,  with  broad  gravel  paths  margined 
with  flower  beds  and  various  Palms, 

Cycads,  Agaves,  &c.  Included  in  its  area 
is  a  good  tennis  court,  and  a  Rhododendron 
garden  ;  and  also  may  be  seen  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  mixed  beds  of  sub-tropical  and 
flowering  plants.  On  the  morning  of  my 
visit  we  had  a  drenching  shower  of  rain, 
which  told  seriously  against  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  showed  up  the  value  of  the 
tuberous  Begonias  as  bedding  plants  in  a 
striking  manner.  These  were  a  mass  of 
flower,  and  looked  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  while 
the  poor  Pelargoniums  were  a  mass  of  wretchedness. 

From  the  plateau  around  the  mansion  the  lawn  is 
seen  to  be  of  an  undulating  character,  falling  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake  by  a  gentle  slope,  dotted  with  choice 
specimen  trees.  Near  the  margin  of  the  lake  is  a  flower 
garden  on  grass,  in  which  are  examples  of  the  mixed, 
sub- tropical,  carpet,  and  more  ordinary  styles  of  bedding 
—all  well  done.  Here  I  found  that  Mr.  Goldsmith 
had  made  good  use  of  the  favourite  old  Nosegay  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  Lord  Palmerston.  ¥e  have  seen  very  many 
new  ones  introduced  since  its  advent,  but  still  must 
admit  that  it  is  first  rate.  It  was  the  only  one  here 
that  looked  well  after  the  rain.  Between  the  gravel 
path  and  the  margin  of  the  lake  Mr.  Goldsmith  has 
introduced  a  serpent  bed  110  yds.  in  length.  The  head 
and  tail  are  worked  out  with  carpet  bedding  plants, 
the  principal  things  used  being  Klenia  repens, 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  Sedum  glaucum,  Sempervivum 
californicum,  and  Alternantheras  ;  when  seen  by  moon¬ 
light  the  resemblance  to  a  serpent’s  head  is  very  strik¬ 
ing.  The  body  this  season  has  been  planted  with 
Pelargoniums.  The  intention  is  when  sufficient  stock 
is  worked  up  to  plant  only  with  carpet-bedding  stuff. 


A  pleasant  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  leads  to 
the  Rose  garden,  which  is  rather  a  large  one,  laid  out 
on  a  geometrical  plan,  and  well  planted  with  the 
choicest  varieties.  Good  use  is  here  made  of  a  fine 
strain  of  single  Petunias  to  carpet  the  surface  beneath 
the  standard  plants.  This  Rosery  is  at  one  end  of  the 
ornamental  water,  and  near  the  far  end  is  a  fernery 
built  up  with  roots,  formed  up  into  high  banks  and 
deep  hollows,  with  paths  winding  in  and  out,  and  which 
lead  down  to  the  lower  lake.  The  beauty  of  the  spot  is 
enhanced  by  a  cascade,  over  which  the  water  falls  from 
the  larger  lake  ;  this  is  a  beautiful  imitation  of  a  high¬ 
land  waterfall,  the  gorge  through  which  the  water  runs 
into  the  lower  lake  being  lined  with  Ferns,  and  a 
rustic  bridge  above  the  cascade  gives  a  pleasing  finish 
to  a  beautiful  bit  of  scenery.  The  two  pieces  of 
water  cover  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres  and  contain 
plenty  of  Water  Lilies.  The  side  opposite  the  mansion 
is  well  timbered. 

The  principal  kitchen  or  fruit  garden  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  and  is  walled  in  ;  the  glass 
houses  occupy  most  of  the  southern  walls,  the  space  left 
being  used  for  Cherries,  Pears  and  Plums.  Mr.  Gold¬ 
smith  is  an  adept  at  Pear  culture,  and  the  collection 


Mitkiostigma  axillare. 


of  this  fruit  being  an  extensive  one  he  is  well  at  home 
among  them.  He  found  when  he  came  here  a  number 
of  trees  trained  horizontally,  which  from  neglect  and 
mismanagement  rarely  fruited  ;  these  he  has  now  got 
into  excellent  health,  and  I  noticed  good  crops  of  well- 
developed  fruit  on  most  of  them.  He  is  an  enthusiast 
about  cordons,  and  they  here  bear  out  all  that  has  been 
said  in  their  favour;  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  wall 
may  be  much  more  quickly  covered  with  fruit¬ 
bearing  wood  on  this  plan  than  on  any  other,  and 
as  it  admits  of  a  greater  variety  being  introduced 
into  the  same  space,  there  is  much  in  the  principle 
to  recommend  it  for  adoption  in  our  fickle  climate. 
A  difference  of  a  few  days  in  flowering  will  often 
determine  whether  a  crop  of  fruit  is  to  reward  the 
grower  for  his  labour.  A  single  frost  will  often  destroy 
the  chance  of  a  crop  of  those  varieties  which  happen 
to  be  in  flower  at  the  time,  and  so  will  continued 
rain  and  damp  ;  preventing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the 
distribution  of  the  pollen.  I  counted  twenty  good 
fruits  on  a  young  cordon,  with  not  more  than  3  ft.  of 
fruit-bearing  wood  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  fruit  on 
the  cordons  of  the  same  varieties  is  much  better  than 
those  on  the  horizontal-trained  trees.  Among  the  best 


fruit  this  year  may  be  named  Clapp’s  Favourite,  a 
beautiful  variety  in  all  respects,  and  which  ought  to  be 
extensively  planted ;  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Emile  de 
Heyst,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  extra  fine,  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  Fertility,  a  great  cropper,  General  Todtle- 
ben,  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Madame  Treyve,  Passe  Colmar, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Triomphe  de  Vienna,  and  Vicar 
of  Winkfield. 

The  Peach-house  is  a  new,  light,  airy  structure,  212 
ft.  in  length  and  about  16  ft.  wide,  which  was  planted 
with  a  very  select  collection  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  March,  1886,  and  which  are  doing  remarkably  well. 
The  range  is  divided  into  three  compartments — early, 
second  and  late.  The  varieties  in  the  late  house  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  general  collection.  They  are — 
Peaches  :  Abec,  large  and  first-rate,  Alexandra,  Nob¬ 
lesse,  Barrington,  Crawford’s  Early,  Hale’s  Early, 
rich  in  colour  and  finely  flavoured,  Bellegarde,  Princess 
of  Wales,  very  large  and  handsome,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Sea  Eagle,  pale  colour  and  high  flavour,  Walburton 
Admirable,  Noblesse,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Violette  Hative.  Nectarines:  Elruge,  Pine  Apple, 
very  rich,  Victoria,  Humboldt,  large,  rich  and  highly 
esteemed  here,  Violette  Hative,  Lord 
Napier,  the  best  early  kind  and  very  hand¬ 
some,  Rivers’  Orange,  and  Albert  Victor. 

Tomatos  are  largely  grown,  and  in 
addition  to  two  rows  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  Peach-house,  there  is  a  span- 
roofed  house  55  ft.  in  length  and  18  ft.  in 
breadth  filled  with  them.  The  plants  are 
grown  in  No.  8  pots,  and  were  raised  early 
and  placed  into  60’s,  and  then  potted  on  or 
planted  out  in  their  fruiting  quarters  with¬ 
out  turning  them  out  of  these  small  pots. 
This  acts  as  a  check  to  exuberant  growth, 
and  induces  early  fruitfulness.  The  first 
ripe  fruit  was  gathered  during  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  immense  quantities 
must  have  been  gathered  since.  The  best 
varieties  grown  are  Webb’s  Jubilee,  extra  ; 
Daniel’s  Mayflower,  extra  ;  Reading  Per¬ 
fection,  Stamfordian,  Haekwood  Park, 
Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Acme,  early  and 
very  good  ;  Vick’s  Criterion,  Williams’ 
Goldfinder,  Mikado,  Trophy,  Criterion, 
Pedigree,  Old  Red,  and  Earliest  of  All,  a 
well  named  sort,  for  sowm  here  some  time 
after  all  the  others,  it  was  the  first  to  ripen 
its  fruit.  Tomatos  are  largely  used  here 
for  dishing  up  with  the  dessert  for  orna¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  eaten  also  as  a  fruit. 
Melons  are  grown  in  a  pit  140  ft.  in  length, 
and  a  succession  of  fruits  is  ensured  by 
planting  the  divisions  at  intervals.  I  saw 
fine  well-finished  fruits  of  Golden  Per¬ 
fection,  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Queen, 
Reed’s  Scarlet,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge. 
Other  varieties  are  also  grown,  but  Mr. 
Goldsmith  considers  these  the  cream  of  the 
collection. 

The  vineries  are  a  noble  range  140  ft. 
in  length,  lofty  and  wide.  The  early 
house  is  "planted  with  Black  Hamburgh, 
the  crop  of  which  was  gathered  some  time 
back.  The  later  house  contains  Muscats, 
Hamburghs,  Barbarossa,  and  Black  Prince  ; 
these  were  lifted  in  January,  1886,  and  are  carrying  a 
good  crop  of  large  well-finished  bunches,  the  Black 
Prince,  Barbarossa  and  Muscats  being  very  fine ; 
indeed,  the  latter  for  colour  and  finish  are  excellent, 
and  would  do  credit  to  the  most  accomplished  fruit 
grower.  The  whole  house  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  managed  with  great  skill.  The  Rose  house  is 
principally  devoted  to  Niphetos  and  Marechal  Niel ; 
there  is  a  fine  plant  of  the  latter  trained  under  the  glass, 
which,  during  the  season,  has  given  several  crops  of 
fine  flowers. 

Large  quantities  of  cut  flowers  have  to  be  regularly 
provided,  and  for  winter  cutting  some  2,000  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  grown.  White-flowered  varieties  being 
in  most  demand,  such  popular  varieties  as  Ethel, 
Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  and  Princess  Beatrice 
are  grown  by  hundreds.  The  plants  are  in  vigorous 
health,  and  bid  fair  to  yield  a  satisfactory  harvest  of 
floral  beauty.  They  are  grown  in  16-size  pots,  which 
are  plunged  two-thirds  of  their  depth  in  ashes. 
Tuberoses  are  done  well,  and  grown  in  quantity,  1,000 
being  cultivated  yearly.  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primulas, 
especially  the  double  white  variety  of  the  latter,  come 
in  for  a  good  share  of  attention,  and  well  repay  the 
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labour  bestowed  upon  them.  Arum  Lilies  I  found 
planted  out  in  trenches,  which  were  to  be  lifted 
presently,  all  looking  very  well.  Considering  the 
long-continued  drought,  it  was  a  surprise  to  see  the 
stock  of  Strawberries  for  forcing  numbering  3,000,  the 
kinds  grown  being  Sir  Charles  Napier,  President, 
Vicomtesse  Herieart  de  Thury,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

The  stoves  are  span-roofed,  and  adjoin  the  Tomato- 
house  before  alluded  to,  being  of  the  same  dimensions. 
The  centre  stage  of  one  is  entirely  devoted  to  Gardenias, 
which  are  planted  out,  and  nothing  could  be  doing 
better.  The  bed  is  one  mass  of  healthy  growth  and 
foliage,  the  plants  having  thrown  a  succession  of  large 
well-formed  flowers  throughout  the  season,  and  bid  fair 
to  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  side  shelves  are 
filled  with  foliage  plants  of  useful  decorative  size,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Caladiums,  Dracrenas,  Crotons,  Palms,  and 
similar  things,  all  in  the  best  of  health.  A  fine 
Stephanotis  luxuriates  under  the  glass,  and  in  another 
compartment  I  noticed  Allamanda  Hendersoni  trained 
in  the  same  way,  making  a  gorgeous  display  of  its  fine 
flowers.  I  saw  these  splendid  climbers  at  their  best ; 
this  is  the  way  to  grow  them.  On  the  opposite  side 
there  is  a  fine  crop  of  Cucumbers,  the  variety  under 
culture  being  known  as  Wills’  Improved  Telegraph,  a 
cross  between  Blue  Gown  and  Rollisson’s  Telegraph. 
It  has  a  shorter  neck,  and  is  of  a  deeper  green  colour 
than  Rollisson's,  keeping  far  better  when  cut  than 
that  variety.  There  is'  a  -quantity  of  Eucharis 
amazoniea  in  this  house,  which  four  years  ago  were  in 
great  danger  of  being  entirely  spoilt  by  the  Eucharis 
mite,  but  are  now  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
Liberal  and  constant  applications  of  soot-water  has 
saved  them.  There  is  also  a  choice  collection  of 
Cattleyas  in  this  house,  which  are  doing  well,  as  also 
a  splendid  pan  of  Coelogyne  cristata.  In  a  long  span- 
roofed  pit  at  the  back  of  the  vineries  I  found  a  good 
crop  of  Wills’  Cucumber  on  one  side,  and  a  large  stock 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Eucharis  amazoniea,  and 
some  small  decorative  plants  on  the  other. 

This  is  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Goldsmith  flowers  his 
Bouvardias,  and  his  management  of  them  being  very 
successful  and  differing  in  some  respects  to  that 
generally  followed,  I  will  give  his  modus  operandi  in  as 
short  a  space  as  I  can.  At  present  they  are  growing 
planted  out  in  an  open  border  and  will  be  lifted  about 
the  end  of  this  month.  They  are  carefully  lifted  with 
good  balls  of  earth,  placed  on  a  hand-barrow,  carried 
into  the  house  and  planted  on  the  stage  near  the  glass, 
also,  if  necessary,  shaded  for  a  few  days  and  syringed. 
Here  they  have  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate 
house,  and  continue  to  flower  freely  till  April,  when 
they  are  dried  off.  When  sufficiently  ripened  they  are 
cut  down  and  gently  syringed  till  they  break,  when 
they  are  lifted  and  potted  iuto  the  smallest-sized  pots 
they  can  conveniently  be  got  into,  kept  close  and  moist 
till  well  rooted,  then  gradually  hardened  off  in  a  cold 
frame  and  planted  out  the  first  or  second  week  in  June. 
They  are  seldom  more  than  five  weeks  in  pots  during 
the  year  ;  the  same  plants  are  used  year  after  year,  and 
many  would  be  quite  specimen  plants  if  potted  into 
16-sized  pots.  In  this  instance  they  have  to  be  cut 
rather  hard  back  and  kept  dwarf  from  want  of  head 
room.  They  can  be  grown  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height 
on  this  plan,  and  give  an  almost  exhaustless  supply  of 
flowers,  than  which  nothing  are  more  appreciated  during 
the  dull  months  of  the  year.  The  labour  of  watering  on 
this  plan  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  kitchen  gardens 
are  managed  in  the  same  high-class  rvay  which  marks 
the  working  of  the  rest  of  the  place,  and  the  winter 
crops  are  well  forward  and  in  excellent  condition. — 

w.  b.  a.  - - 

RENOVATING  VINES. 

When  Vines  which  have  previously  borne  excellent 
Grapes  begin  to  show  signs  of  distress,  the  wood 
annually  growing  weaker,  and  the  berries  badly  shanking 
from  the  effects  of  the  border  having  become  sour  and 
exhausted,  or,  probably,  from  the  roots  having  pene¬ 
trated  the  drainage,  and  got  down  into  the  cold  clayey 
subsoil,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  rectifying  the  evil  ; 
for  it  is  very  evident  that  as  long  as  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  condition,  good  results  cannot 
very  well  be  expected,  but  yearly  the  crops  will  get 
worse,  ending  in  nothing  more  than  a  few  miserable 
bunches.  The  lifting  of  the  roots  and  replanting  them 
again  is  a  method  I  would  strongly  advise.  It  may  be 
that  the  Vines  have  a  very  aged  appearance,  and  to  lift 
their  roots  with  the  expectation  of  being  rewarded  with 
good  Grapes  may  appear  almost  an  impossibility  ;  but 
it  the  operation  is  carefully  carried  out,  and  at  a  proper 
time,  the  crops  will,  the  first  year  after,  be  greatly 
improved  by  it,  and  the  Vines,  although  apparently 


worn  out,  may  be  made  to  produce  nice,  even-sized, 
highly-coloured  bunches  of  Grapes  for  several  years  to 
come.  It  is  not  that  I  prefer  the  above  plan  to  that 
of  planting  healthy  young  Vines  ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  many  who  do  not  want  their 
old  favourites,  which  have  for  many  years  yielded 
Grapes  satisfactorily,  destroyed  to  make  room  for  others. 
Therefore,  it  is  in  the  endeavour  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  these,  and  to  bring  them  again  into  a 
satisfactory  state  of  bearing,  that  I  wish  to  recommend 
the  lifting  process,  and  as  the  present  time  is  probably 
the  best  to  give  attention  to  those  that  are  in  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  state,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  be 
found  useful. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Vines  have  been  cleared 
of  their  crops,  or  if  any  Grapes  are  still  hanging  and 
sufficiently  ripe,  they  should  at  once  be  cut  and  placed 
in  bottles  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  house  partly 
closed  to  encourage  a  little  growth  prior  to  disturbing 
the  roots.  If  the  soil  has  not  already  been  prepared, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  should  without  any 
delay  be  got  in  readiness.  A  compost  of  sweet  turfy 
loam,  old  brick-mortar,  woodash,  and  ^-in.  bones,  is 
very  suitable  to  the  Vine  if  used  at  the  following 
rate  : — To  every  five  barrowfuls  of  loam  add  one  of  old 
mortar,  and  one  of  wood-ash,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
bones,  all  of  which  should  be  well  incorporated  together 
by  turning  it  over  a  couple  or  three  times  before  using 
it.  Shade  the  Vines  heavily.  Then  proceed  to  take 
up  the  roots,  which  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  a  four- 
tined  fork,  and  by  digging  out  a  narrow  trench  right 
opposite  the  Vines,  removing  all  the  old  soil  clean 
away  as  the  work  proceeds  until  coming  in  contact 
with  the  drainage  ;  and  then  gradually  work  in  the 
direction  of  the  stems  of  the  Vines,  taking  every  pre¬ 
caution  not  to  damage  the  roots  more  than  possible. 
Every  available  root  should  be  tied  aside,  and,  when 
the  soil  has  all  been  removed,  fastened  to  the  stems  of 
the  Vines,  heavily  syringed,  and  covered  over  with  wet 
mats,  and  in  this  position  remain  till  the  drainage  has 
been  put  right,  and  the  borders  refilled  with  the  new 
compost. 

Examine  the  roots,  and  those  that  may  have  been 
damaged,  should  have  their  tips  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  to  encourage  a  quantity  of  fresh  roots.  On 
the  old  bare  stem  thongs  incisions  should  be  made 
right  and  left  at  intervals  of  10  ins.  all  along.  Then 
spread  the  whole  evenly  over  the  border,  and  cover 
them  up  to  the  depth  of  8  ins.  with  the  same  compost. 
The  border  should  be  well  watered  with  tepid  water, 
and  afterwards  mulched  with  stable  litter  ;  and  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  Vines,  they  should  be  well 
syringed  overhead  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  littleifresh  growth  the  Vines  were 
encouraged  to  make  previous  to  the  lifting  of  the  roots, 
wTill  flag  for  a  few  days,  but  will  soon  recover  and  grow 
away  freely  ;  they  should  then  receive  every  encourage¬ 
ment  by  keeping  the  house  close  and  warm,  so  that 
before  the  leaves  fall  from  the  Vines,  quantities  of  fresh 
roots  will  have  pushed  into  the  fresh  soil.  When  the 
Vines  have  sufficiently  recovered  to  withstand  the  sun 
and  ordinary  treatment,  gradually  admit  air,  and  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  shading.  It  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them  if,  the  following  season,  they  are  not  hurried 
into  growth,  are  somewhat  lightly  cropped,  and  if  each 
Vine  is  allowed  to  make  plenty  of  extra  growth,  either 
by  laterals  or  allowing  a  young  rod  to  grow  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  to  encourage  as  much  root  action  as 
possible. — R.  Markham,  Mereworth  Castle,  Maidstone. 
- - 

AOHIMENES. 

These  useful  free-flowering  plants  are  worthy  of 
better  treatment  than  that  which  is  sometimes  accorded 
them,  being  useful  either  for  suspending  baskets  or  as 
pot  plants.  Their  floriferousness  is  unbounded  when 
well  treated,  and  they  amply  repay  the  grower  for  any 
little  trouble  he  may  have  ;in  their  culture  by  the 
enormous  quantity  of  flowers  they  yield.  A  light 
spongy  soil  suits  their  requirements,  with  a  stove 
temperature  to  help  them  well  on  their  way  to 
maturity.  I  have  seen  them  grown  exceedingly  well 
in  sphagnum  moss,  being  fed  with  liquid  manure  to 
assist  them  during  their  flowering  period. 

At  Gargrave  House,  near  Skipton,  the  residence  of 
J.  Colthurst,  Esq. ,  I  saw,  the  other  day,  some  remark¬ 
ably  fine  baskets  and  pots  of  Achimenes.  The  baskets 
were  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  the  pots  interspersed 
amongst  other  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  Dracsenas, 
Marantas,  and  general  stove  plants.  The  effect  the 
various  tints  of  colour  amongst  the  different  varieties 
of  Achimenes  gave  to  the  appearance  of  the  house  was, 
indeed  charming,  and  I  was  extremely  well  satisfied 


with  the  result  of  my  call,  if  only  to  feast  my  eyes  on 
the  shades  of  colour  and  profusion  of  bloom  they  gave. 

Amongst  other  things  I  noticed  was  a  very  fine  plant 
of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Low’s  var.,  with  a  growth 

bout  4  ft.  in  length,  and  exceedingly  strong  ;  also, 
amongst  Orchids  in  flower,  were  Cypripedium  Parishi, 
C.  Sedeni,  C.  Spicerianum,  and  a  few  Masdevallias. 
A  nice  general  collection  is  grown  here,  houses  being 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  both  hot,  intermediate, 
and  cool  species.  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  neat 
kitchen  garden,  which  was  well  cropped  also,  with  a 
good  flower  border  running  through  the  middle,  from 
one  range  of  houses  to  some  Peach-houses  and  vineries 
at  the  top  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The  Peach  trees 
were  remarkably  fine,  and  have  yielded  good  crops. 
This  border  was  all  aglow  with  blooms  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  plants,  having  annuals  mixed  among  them. 
Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  were  very  conspicuous,  and 
made  a  grand  show.  Asters  were  exceedingly  good, 
and,  with  the  other  annuals,  gave  a  very  fine  effect  to 
the  border,  providing  something  fresh  to  look  upon 
every  few  yards. 

I  was  unfortunate  in  not  seeing  the  gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Watson,  who,  I  believe,  has  been  here  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  who  seems  to  manage  his  plants 
well,  as  the  appearance  of  the  place  showed  all  through. 
But  returning  to  Achimenes,  I  should  say  they  are 
well  worth  more  care  and  time  in  their  cultivation  than 
many  give  them,  the  fine  effect  they  produce  when 
used  as  basket-plants  being  well  worth  all  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them.  Amateurs  need  not  fear  they 
cannot  grow  them,  for  they  will  thrive  well  in  a  warm 
house  after  they  once  begin  to  show  signs  of  flowering, 
and  will  keep  well  during  the  winter  months  under 
any  dry  greenhouse  stage  from  which  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded. —  IV.  G. 

- ->X<~ - 

MIMICRY  IN  PLANTS. 

Beards,  Tails,  Ears,  and  Tongues. 

We  find  allusions  or  comparisons  to  beards  through 
a  wide  range  of  plants  affecting  different  orders. 
Bearded  and  beardless  Wheat  are  such  familiar  terms 
that  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  their  significance.. 
Goat’s-beard,  Wild-beast’s-beard,  Hawk’s-beard, 
Aaron’s-beard,  Old-man’s-beard,  the  many  bearded 
grass,  the  bearded  Dianthus  or  Sweet  William,  all 
seem  approximately  appropriate  ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  Snake’s-beard,  the  existence  of  which  seems 
as  mythical  as  the  sea-serpent.  Hypericum  calycinum 
is  Aaron’s-beard,  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  mass 
of  yellow  stamens.  If  his  beard  was  yellow,  his  priestly 
highness  might  have  had  it  dyed,  like  a  foreigner  of 
note  in  the  recent  Jubilee  procession,  who,  as  a  by¬ 
stander  remarked,  must  have  dyed  his  beard  magenta 
for  tire  occasion.  The  Maidenhair  Fern,  Adiantum 
Capillus-Yeneris,  might  here  be  mentioned,  the  title  of 
which  had  doubtless  been  suggested  by  the  long  slender 
black  petioles  of  the  leaves.  This  primary  comparison 
bears  some  similarity  to  the  object  in  question  ;  but 
the  Maidenhair  tree  only  derives  its  name  from  the 
leaves  resembling  to  some  extent  the  pinnules  of  an 
Adiantum,  and  not  the  petioles  or  leaf-stalks  at  all. 
Comparisons  of  this  kind  are  odd.  Spiranthes  is  known 
as  Ladies’-tresses  from  the  spiral  twisting  of  the  in¬ 
florescence  resembling  curls  or  ringlets.  The  Old  Man 
Cactus  is  so  called  from  the  white  woolly-like  hairs  or 
bristles  clothing  the  stem. 

In  natural  history,  and  more  particularly  in  botany, 
innumerable  instances  of  plants,  or  parts  of  them, 
occur,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  caudal  appendage 
of  some  animal ;  and  although  it  requires  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  recognise  the  tail  of  any  particular 
animal,  many  of  them  have  been  called  to  man’s 
assistance  in  the  naming  of  plants,  and  where  no 
particular  animal  has  been  referred  to,  plants  or  their 
appendages  are  simply  described  as  tailed.  We  have 
the  Mouse-tail,  Lion’s-tail,  Horse-tail,  Mare’s-tail,  Fox¬ 
brush,  Rat’s-tail  ;  and  amongst  grasses,  where  the 
flower-spike  is  conveniently  suitable  for  the  appella¬ 
tion,  we  have  the  Dog’s-tail,  Cat’s-tail,  Squirrel’s-tail, 
Fox-tail,  Hare’s-tail,  and  Mouse-tail.  That  all  these 
forms  are  subservient  to  the  economy  of  the  plants  in 
question  there  can  be  little  doubt  ;  but  they  do  not 
resemble  the  tails  of  any  animal  sufficiently  to  derive 
any  advantage  in  that  respect.  The  leaves  of  many 
plants  have  been  likened  to  the  ears  of  some  animals  as 
Mouse-ear,  Idare’s-ear,  Cat’s-ear,  and  Elephant’s-ear. 
The  latter  name  has  been  applied  to  the  large-leaved 
Begonias  of  the  B.  rex  type  ;  to  some  of  the  dull, 
purple-coloured  varieties  the  appellation  is  peculiarly 
appropriate.  The  oblique  shape,  hairyness,  colour,  and 
the  attachment  to  the  petiole,  in  some  cases,  all  com- 
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bine  to  render  the  similarity  complete,  and  the 
deception  greater.  Amongst  early  writers  the  Bear’s- 
ear  was  frequently  applied  to  Primula  auricula,  the 
garden  forms  of  which  are  now  familiarly  known  as 
Auriculas,  which  means  “little  ears.”  Strap-shaped 
leaves  are  frequently  compared  to  tongues,  and,  in 
several  instances,  to  that  of  certain  specific  animals. 
The  Adder’s-tongue,  Ox-tongue,  Hound’s-tongue,  and 
Hart’s-tongue  are  familiar  instances  of  this,  and  serve 
their  purpose  admirably,  in  the  procreation  of  names 
by  which  man  may  be  understood  by  and  instruct  his 
fellow  beings. 

Natural  or  other  Objects  Simulated. 

Amongst  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
furnish  their  quota  of  object  lessons  for  man’s  benefit, 
and  he  accordingly  names  his  Helianthemums  and 
Helianthus  or  Sun-flowers,  from  the  shape,  colour, 
and  love  for  sunlight  ;  his  Lunarias  or  Moonworts  from 
the  shape  of  the  seed  pods  ;  his  Menispermums  or 
Moonseeds  from  the  shape  of  the  seed,  resembling  the 
crescent  or  growing  moon  ;  and  his  Stellarias  and  Asters 
or  Starworts,  from  the  radiating  or  starry  shape  of  the 
flowers  ;  and  the  Earth  Star  from  the  shape  of  the 
fungus,  Geaster  califormis.  The  Yegetable  Sheep, 
Raoulia  eximia,  is  a  composite  that  grows  in  upland 
pastures  in  New  Zealand,  and  has  been  so  named  by 
the  settlers  because  of  its  white  colour,  and  from  it 
forming  masses  that  may  be  readily  mistaken  at  a 
distance  for  a  sheep  lying  on  the  grass.  Of  more 
importance  is  the  Tartarian  Lamb,  concerning  which 
travellers  were  wont  to  relate  marvellous  stories. 
It  consists  of  the  decumbent  stems  or  caudices  of 
Cibotium  Barometz,  which  are  covered  with  a  short 
yellow  down,  and  furnished  with  a  head,  legs,  and  tail. 
To  accentuate  the  similarity,  and  excite  wonder, 
travellers  relate  how  the  lamb  bent  to  crop  the  herbage. 
When  drought  prevailed  the  herbage  withered  up,  and 
the  lamb  pined  and  died  suffering,  of  course,  from  the 
same  cause  as  the  other  herbage.  Aristolochia  ridicula 
has  been  compared  to  the  head-gear'of  a  clown,  and  the 
flowers  of  Dicentra  spectabilis  to  the  wide  breeches  of 
the  portly -bodied  Dutchman.  We  have  also  Scull-caps, 
Lady’s-mantles,  Foxgloves,  Monkshoods,  Shepherd’s- 
purses,  Saddles,  Looking-glasses,  Buttercups,  Bottle- 
brushes,  Blue-bottles,  Brandy-bottles  (the  latter  from 
the  smell  or  shape  of  the  fruit),  Candle-plants,  Torches, 
Pitcher-plants,  Bottle  Gourds,  Fiddle-docks,  Custard 
Apples,  and  Apples  of  endless  description  that  are  not 
Apples  at  all,  even  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  Pine  Apple 
is  neither  a  Pine  nor  an  Apple,  although  some  similarity 
may  be  recognised  between  the  fruit  and  that  of  the  Pine. 
Great  inconsistency,  incongruity,  and  inconvenience  is 
frequently  occasioned  with  English  names  in  comparing 
a  host  of  objects  or  widely  dissimilar  and  unrelated 
plants  to  some  other  favourite  or  common  and  well- 
known  fruit  or  flower.  Roses,  Lilies,  Apples,  Pears 
and  Primroses  are  instances  of  this  class.  Singularly 
enough  the  latter  is  a  borrowed  name,  while  Rock- 
Roses,  Tuberoses,  Rose  of  Jericho,  Christmas  Rose, 
Guelder  Rose,  Rose-bay,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tiger  Lily, 
Day  Lily,  Belladonna  Lily,  Lent  Lily,  Trumpet  Lily, 
Malay  Apple,  Avocad  Pear,  Prickly  Pear  and  Evening 
Primrose  are  but  a  few  instances  of  this  kind  of 
plagiarism. 

Ouvirandra  fenestralis  is  the  Lattice-leaf  or  win¬ 
dowed  plant,  so  named  from  the  leaf  being  reduced  to 
the  skeleton-like  framework  of  its  fibro-vascular  tissue. 
Job  s-tears  is  so  named  from  the  smooth,  shining  grey 
spikelets  of  fruits  resembling  a  tear-drop.  In  Jacob’s  - 
ladder  we  have  another  allusion  to  incidents  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  history,  the  long  pinnate  leaves  of  Polemonium 
being  compared  to  a  ladder.  Bachelor’s-buttons  and 
Fair  Maids  of  France  is  an  instance  of  two  conflicting 
names  being  applied  to  one  plant,  although  it  would 
puzzle  the  ingenious  to  discern  the  force  of  the  allusion 
or  trace  any  similarity  in  either  case.  The  Telegraph- 
plant,  Desmodium  gyrans,  is  so  named  from  the 
gyrating,  intermittent,  often  sudden  jerks  or  move¬ 
ments  of  the  two  small  lateral  leaflets,  resembling  in 
some  remote  degree  the  movements  of  the  needle  of  a 
telegraphic  battery.  The  economy  of  these  erratic 
movements  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Furthermore,  man  has  a  happy  knack  of  getting  over 
difficulties,  or  of  expressing  in  a  roundabout  or 
evasive  way  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  some 
object,  or  his  disgust  for  the  same  by  comparing  it  to  a 
sea-serpent,  a  whale,  a  white  elephant,  or  a  mare’s-nest ! 

Horns  of  Various  Animals. 

As  a  slender,  pendent,  generally  though  not  always 
soft  or  flexible  appendage  of  a  plant,  if  somewhat 
elongated,  is  compared  to  the  tail  of  some  animal,  or  is 
simply  described  as  tailed,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  an 


elongated,  erect,  rigid,  or  hollow  appendage,  organ,  or 
part  of  a  plant  is  described  as  homed,  or  compared  to 
the  horn  or  antlers  of  some  specific  animal.  Thus  we 
have  the  Horned  Poppy,  referring  to  the  long  rigid 
seed-pods  ;  Hornwort  (Ceratophyllum),  from  the  rigid 
leaf-segments  ;  Horn  of  Plenty,  from  the  spikelets  of 
the  grass  Cornucopia  cucullatum,  and  the  fruit  of 
Valerianella  cornucopia  resembling  that  emblematic 
object.  Platycerium  alcicorne  (the  Elk’s-horn)  derives 
its  name  from  the  branching  of  the  fertile  frond  resem¬ 
bling  the  horns  of  that  animal  ;  and  Phakenopsis 
cornu-cervi  (the  Stag’s-horn  Moth  Orchid),  from  the 
zigzag  notches  of  the  flower-scape.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  of  all,  however,  are  the  Bull’s-horn  and  the  Cow’s- 
horn.  The  elongated,  great,  black,  spiny,  hollow 
stipules  of  Acacia  spheerocephala  bear  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  horns  of  a  bull  or  some  similar  animal, 
and  are  of  great  importance  in  protecting  the  plant,  or 
acting  as  a  defence  in  several  ways.  When  entire,  their 
sharp  points  assist  in  warding  off  browsing  animals  ; 
and  when  old  and  broken,  ants  take  up  their  abode  in 
the  hollow  interior,  and  defend  the  tree  against  the 
attacks  of  another  species  that  come  to  prey  upon  the 
leaves.  The  Cow’s-horn  consists  of  the  hollow  stems 
of  Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  in  the  interior  of  which  ants 
also  take  up  their  abode,  and  act  as  a  body-guard.  An 
equally  interesting  fact  is  that  the  hollow  stems  are  in 
great  request  among  the  native  children  of  Honduras, 
who  cut  off  both  ends  of  the  stem  and  use  the  latter  as 
a  trumpet,  while  the  Orchid  furnishing  them  is  known 
as  the  Trumpet  Plant.  — J.  F. 

- —>$<<» - 

OBSERVATION  AND 

COMPARISON. 

Only  by  comparison  can  a  man  rightly  estimate  the 
standard  he  has  attained.  Whether  his  work  is  equal, 
inferior  or  superior  to  that  of  others,  can  only  be  told 
by  careful  observation.  All  professions  are  progressive, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  able  to  reach  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained.  No  matter 
how  constantly  the  ground  may  be  turned  over,  there 
are  always  fresh  facts  waiting  to  be  discovered  by  the 
patient  investigator. 

No  one  can  know  with  accuracy  the  possibilities  of 
the  work  to  which  he  devotes  his  life,  if  he  watches 
himself  merely  and  measures  his  progress  only  by  his 
own  daily  labour.  A  man  may  be  unremitting  in  his 
efforts  ;  labouring  early  and  late  ;  thoughtful  and 
observant ;  yet,  should  he  neglect  the  manj7  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  surround  him  of  watching  and  observing  his 
fellow  labourers,  he  will  never  reach  the  summit,  but 
will  ever  be  trammelled  by  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

A  gift  highly  to  be  valued  is  originality.  But  even 
the  man  who  possesses  this  faculty,  should  he  depend 
entirely  upon  his  own  invention  and  resources,  will 
never  be  renowned  for  genius  among  his  fellows.  When 
we  read  of  the  inner  lives  of  great  men,  we  wonder  at 
the  painstaking  care  with  which  they  seek  for  food  for 
their  brains  ;  we  remark  also  that  they  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  seize  upon  the  minutest  fact  which  may  be  of 
use  to  the  work  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Vain  men 
only  are  content  with  their  own  standard,  and  foolishly 
imagine  that  the  knowledge  which  they  have  attained 
comprises  all  the  information  that  can  be  gathered  upon 
the  subject,  and  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  fact  that, 
to  the  student,  they  betray  their  ignorance  as  soon  as 
they  open  their'  mouth. 

Observation,  then,  is  the  faculty  which  must  be 
cultivated  if  we  would  know  ourselves  as  we  are  known. 
To  compare,  justly,  our  work  with  that  of  others,  we 
must  cultivate  all  our  perceptive  faculties.  But  this  is 
systematically  done  only  by  a  few.  For  example,  how 
few  there  are  who,  walking  every  day  of  their  lives 
through  a  certain  street — yes,  perhaps,  even  two  or 
three  times  each  day— could  state  with  perfect  accuracy 
the  characteristics  of  every  house  passed  on  their  way  ! 
Intent  upon  our  own  plans  and  purposes,  we  neglect  to 
observe  the  plans  and  purposes  of  others.  Not  a  walk  do 
we  take  but  some  new  fact  may  be  added  to  our  store¬ 
house  of  knowledge. 

Florists  need  as  much  as  any  men  to  improve  their 
powers  of  observation.  The  memory  may  be  so  trained 
that  anything  once  committed  to  it  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  perceptive  powers  of  our  nature  can  also 
be  so  cultivated  that  any  fact  likely  to  be  of  use  to  us 
in  our  work  may  be  noted  and  stored  away  for  future 
use.  But  to  be  observant,  and  consequently,  pro¬ 
gressive,  we  must  not  be  content  to  stay  within  our 
little  field.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  workers  all 
as  eager  and  industrious  as  we.  A  ramble  amongst 
their  fields  will  soon  teach  us  the  condition  of  our  own. 


"Weak  indeeed  must  be  the  ambition  of  that  man  who, 
seeing  a  culture  superior  to  his  own,  does  not  brace  his 
energies  to  emulate,  if  not  surpass  his  wiser  neighbour. 

It  is  often  said  that  florists  who  go  gadding  around 
neglect  their  own  work  by  so  doing.  Moderation  is  a 
virtue  in  all  things.  A  wise  man  can  generally  tell 
the  length  of  his  rope.  A  humble  searcher  after  truth 
will  never  deteriorate  into  a  gossip.  Students  are 
always  ready  to  recognise  and  welcome  each  other,  and 
can  be  relied  upon  to  freely  use  the  key  which  will 
unlock  their  stores  of  knowledge. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  horizon  and 
broadening  our  views,  that  conventions  are  held,  and 
papers  pertaining  to  our  work  are  written.  Those  that 
diligently  attend  to  the  thoughts  expressed,  cannot 
help  being  benefited.  No  two  men  look  upon  the 
same  thing  with  the  same  eyes ;  one  may  see  a  shorter 
and  more  direct  route  to  the  end  that  is  to  be  gained, 
than  does  the  other. 

Let  us  each,  then,  look  upon  observation  and  com¬ 
parison  as  necessary  parts  of  our  education  ;  twin 
sisters  always  at  the  right  hand  of  every  man,  and 
enabling  them  to  become  zealous  and  careful,  that  all 
his  efforts  may  have  the  stamp  of  careful  preparation. 
Only  by  going  where  the  honey  is  to  be  found,  can  the 
bees  lay  up  a  store.  Staying  at  home  is  synonymous 
with  an  empty  hive.—  A.  E.  Whittle,  in  American 
Florist.  _ _ 

Hardening  ||otes  from 

COTLAND. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation. — This  is  an  association  devoting  itself  to 
the  principles  of  horticulture,  and  holding  monthly 
meetings,  at  which  various  papers  are  read  dealing 
with  practical  horticulture  in  all  its  branches.  It  is 
also  dealt  with  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  by  various 
prominent  residents  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and 
practically  by  some  of  the  principal  gardeners  in  the 
county.  A  discussion  follows,  in  which  the  various 
points  at  issue  are  thrashed  out  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  speakers.  “Potato  Culture,” 
“Dinner-table  Decoration,”  “Rose  Propagation,” 
“Peas,”  “Lichens,”  “Should  science  or  practice  have 
most  prominence  in  our  discussions  upon  horticultural 
subjects?”  and  “On  the  origin  and  history  of  some 
plants  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,”  are  subjects  that  have  been  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  session  for  1885-1886,  and  which  are 
now  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Institute,  198,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  having  a  membership  of  between  200  and  300, 
is  at  the  present  time  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  similar  societies  in  Dundee,  Brough ty  Ferry,  or 
Edinburgh.  That  under  notice  was  first  formed  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  still  continues  to  be  largely 
attended  and  patronised,  while  additional  members 
enrol  themselves  on  the  list  from  time  to  time.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  September  16th,  when  the 
business  on  hand  was  to  elect  officers  for  the  next 
session,  to  record  the  progress  of  horticulture  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  to  exercise  the  minds  of 
members  as  to  how  the  affairs  of  the  society  may  best 
be  promoted.  The  secretary  also  read  the  report  of 
the  past  session,  which  testified  to  the  success  of  the 
association. 

Jubilee  prizes,  consisting  of  two  handsome  Gold 
Medals,  have  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscription 
during  the  past  summer.  One  of  the  Medals  has  been 
awarded  for  an  essay  on  “The  principal  points  to  be 
considered  in  judging  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  and 
vegetables.”  The  other  was  granted  to  the  member 
who  produced  ‘  ‘  The  best  plan  for  the  arrangement  of 
a  kitchen  garden  not  to  exceed  one  acre  in  extent,  with 
a  list  of  the  trees  and  small  fruit  bushes  best  suited  to 
the  various  exposures,  and  a  brief  description  of  their 
mode  of  arrangement.”  The  prizes  were  to  be  awarded 
to  members  of  the  association,  and  they  only  were 
allowed  to  compete.  The  envelopes  bearing  the  mottoes 
of  the  successful  competitors,  and  enclosing  the  names 
of  the  same,  were  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
and  the  results  announced.  The  meeting  being  held 
on  the  night  of  the  autumn  flower  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen,  a  large  attendance 
of  the  gardeners  of  the  surrounding  counties  was 
secured,  the  coincidence  of  the  two  meetings  being 
very  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  evening  from  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  number  are  members  of  both 
associations. 
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BROMPTON  STOCKS. 

I  hate  just  recently  been  planting  out,  on  a  warm 
dry  south  border,  a  quantity  of  Giant  White  and 
Scarlet  Brompton  Stocks,  though  after  many  years’ 
experience  of  the  effects  of  our  winters  upon  these 
favourite  flowers,  I  must  say  that  the  planting  seems 
indulging  in  an  almost  forlorn  hope.  Really,  these 
Giant  Bromptons  are  so  beautiful  and  so  fine,  that  one 
gives  up  their  cultivation  only  with  regret.  Possibly  in 
some  favoured  localites  they  winter  well,  but  we  want  to 
see  them  in  all  their  beauty  in  our  cottage  and  other 
gardens,  where  they  seem  always  to  figure,  when  found, 
with  such  exceeding  fitness. 

Not  all  the  flowers  of  Ind,  or  the  perfumes  of  Araby. 
will  ever  destroy  in  our  minds  an  innate  love  for  the 
True  Giant  Brompton  Stock,  especially  of  its  noble 
double  form.  I  pulled  a  few  through  the  winter  last 
year  by  putting  them  into  pots  and  keeping  them  in  a 
cold  house,  but  the  result  was  hardly  satisfactory,  as 
the  plants  of  course  get  stunted  in  the  pots,  and  after 
being  planted  out  at  the  end  of  March  or  in  April,  seem 
too  late  to  make  growth  essential  to  the  production  of 
fine  spikes.  Some  years,  perhaps,  the  plants  have  been 
got  out  too  early,  and  have  become  too  robust.  Last 
year  a  fine  breadth  of  the  Giant  White  put  out  in  the 
open  had  every  plant  killed. 

If  I  cannot  keep  them  through  the  winter  on  a  warm 
dry  south  border  under  a  high  wall;  I  do  not  well  know 
what  position  outdoors  will  protect  them.  The  plants 
are  firmer  and  later  owing  to  the  drought,  and  possibly 
they  may  survive,  as  I  trust  they  may. — A.  D. 

- - 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Whiting  to  Dr.  Thudicum,  who  early  in  the  year 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the 
diseases  of  plants,  with  special  regard  to  agriculture 
and  forestry,  Mr.  Edmund  Tonks  says  : — When  com¬ 
paratively  but  little  versed  in  the  art  of  horticulture, 
the  plants  under  my  care  grew  to  great  perfection  ; 
now,  with  sixty  years’  practical  experience  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  much  study  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
growth,  in  the  country  ten  miles  away  from  town,  my 
pi  nts,  however  easy  may  be  their  cultivation  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  are  miserable  failures,  more 
especially  those  grown  under  glass.  I  have  about  200 
ft.  run  of  glass,  divided  into  eight  houses,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  many  varieties,  including 
ropical  fruit  and  Orchids.  Your  remarks  as  to 
Mignonette  suffering  from  a  rhizoctonia  being  so 
entirely  in  accordance  with  my  own  views,  that  the 
mischief  was  caused  by  some  low  form  of  life,  either 
vegetable  or  animal,  induced  me  to  trouble  you 
with  my  case.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  specify 
the  kinds  of  plants  affected,  as,  more  or  less,  it 
affects  all ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  to  mention  a 
few.  Balsams,  Capsicums,  Cockscombs,  and  some 
others,  not  only  have  the  rotten  roots,  but  the 
frizzled  leaves  ;  the  Fig,  which  used  to  produce  two  or 
three  crops  of  good  fruit  in  the  year,  barely  exists, 
producing  one  crop  only  of  fruit  no  larger  than  a 
pigeon’s  egg ;  Melons  will  not  ripen  their  fruit ; 
Dracaenas  have  repeatedly  had  every  particle  of  soil 
washed  from  their  roots,  the  dead  parts  cut  away,  and 
been  re-potted  in  fresh  soil,  but  before  the  new  roots 
have  filled  the  pot  they  begin  to  decay  ;  Primulas, 
Calceolarias,  Hyacinths,  &c.,  are  not  now  attempted, 
as  they  have  failed  so  many  years  in  succession ; 
Camellias,  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Solanums, 
Heliotropes,  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  and 
Cactus  are  amongst  the  worst  affected  ;  as  also  are 
Orchids  of  the  easiest  growth,  such  as  Cattleya  Mossise, 
Oncidium  flexuosum,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne.  Dendrobium  nobile  now  will  not 
grow  at  all ;  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  disease — 
that  it  scarcely  ever  kills  a  plant  outright. 

“I  introduced  to  public  notice,  in  1885,  the  sulphide 
of  potassium  as  a  remedy  for  fungoid  disease.  It  is 
unquestionably  fatal  to  most  forms  of  fungus,  but  I 
have  been  disappointed  as  to  the  effects  on  the  disease 
with  which  my  plants  have  been  affected  so  long. 
Although  the  application  was  made  by  plunging  the 
plants,  soil  and  all,  in  a  strong  solution,  and  such 
treatment  benefits  a  healthy  plant,  it  does  not  arrest 
the  disease  of  those  which  are  affected.  This  leads  me 
to  think  that  the  cause  may  be  a  low  form  of  animal 
life.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  this 
disease — which  appears  to  have  been  unknown  not  long 
ago,  and  even  now  is  not  specifically  noticed  in  horti¬ 
cultural  publications — is  extending.  The  Fuchsias  and 
other  plants  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  were  certainly  affected  by  it  two 


years  ago,  and  other  cases  have  come  under  my  notice 
I  think  it  possible  that  it,  and  not  the  mite,  is  the 
cause  of  the  Eucharis  disease,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  written  of  late,  the  mite  only  feeding  on  the 
decayed  tissue.  The  gardener  is  apt  to  be  hasty  in  his 
conclusion,  and  in  the  case  in  question,  if  he  finds 
rotten  roots  and  a  sodden  condition  of  soil,  he  attributes 
the  former  to  the  latter,  whereas  the  latter  may  be  the 
consequence  of  the  former.” 

- - 

ACALYPHAS  AS  DECORATIVE 

PLANTS. 

Where  any  class  of  decorative  plants  are  used, 
either  for  rooms  or  for  display  in  plant-houses,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  a  certain  amount  of 
colouration  must  be  had  for  making  an  effective  display 
suitable  to  bring  out  the  other  tints  of  green  foliage  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  or  intermixed. 

For  easy  culture,  and  for  making  a  rich  display  of 
colour  during  the  winter  months  in  plant-stoves,  the 
Acalyphas  will  hold  their  own  against  many  com¬ 
petitors  which  may  be  deemed  more  valuable  as  exhi¬ 
bition  plants,  &c.  Being  soft-wooded  subjects,  they 
root  readily  from  cuttings  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  a 
good  sharp  bottom-heat,  and  only  require  potting  on 
quickly  to  convert  them  into  good  plants  fit  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  They  are  always  useful,  even  from 
the  cutting-pot  up  to  large  bushy  plants  3  ft.  high 
and  upwards,  and  proportionately  bushy.  A.  musaica 
makes  a  very  high-coloured  specimen,  and  young 
plants  of  it  in  small  pots  make  remarkably  pretty 
subjects  for  a  front  line  on  a  stove-stage  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  The  high  colour  to  which  this  variety  may 
be  brought  by  plenty  of  heat  and  light  is  really 
astonishing,  the  leaves  of  this  sort  being  firmer  in 
texture  than  those  of  A.  macrophylla  and  A.  marginata  ; 
but  the  two  latter  exhibit  some  splendid  tints  when 
well  treated.  A  saDdy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-soil,  suits 
the  requirements  of  their  root-action,  and  when  the 
plants  become  pot-bound,  which  they  very  soon  do, 
a  dose  of  weak  guano-water  once  or  twice  a-week  helps 
them  to  maintain  their  foliage  of  a  good  colour  and 
firm  in  texture. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Broughton  Hall,  Skipton, 
Yorkshire,  the  residence  of  Sir  C.  Tempest,  Bart.,  I 
saw  some  very  fine  specimens  in  the  stove  there,  their 
bright  crimson  markings  showing  up  very  fine  ;  in  fact, 
eclipsing  all  other  plants  for  colour  in  the  stove  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  The  newly  appointed  gardener  there, 
Mr.  John  Rainbow,  evidently  has  an  eye  to  the  plants 
most  needed  for  decorative  purposes,  both  table  and 
otherwise,  and  is  laying  himself  out  for  establishing  a 
stock  of  young  highly  coloured  plants,  such  as  Crotons, 
Acalyphas,  Dracfenas,  &c.,  that  will  prove  of  great 
service  to  him  during  winter  and  spring  time  for  the 
decoration  of  tables  in  dining  rooms,  or  making  bright 
his  plant  houses  at  the  same  time. 

At  some  future  date  I  will  give  the  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World  a  full  description  of  Broughton 
Hall,  which  stands  in  the  most  salubrious  part  of  the 
noted  Craven  Valley.  —  W.  ff. 

- ~>X<« - 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS 

AS  EXHIBITION  PLANTS. 

In  visiting,  this  season,  some  of  the  provincial 
exhibitions,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  becoming  very  popular  as 
exhibitiou  plants,  and  they  furnish  highly  attractive 
features  at  flower  shows.  It  can  also  be  noticed  that 
good  varieties  are  being  grown  for  the  purpose  in  some 
instances  ;  while  in  others  poor  forms  are  placed  on  the 
exhibition  table— small-flowered  varieties,  that  are  of 
little  value  as  show  specimens.  Those  who  exhibit 
should  secure  good  varieties,  both  double  and  single, 
and  grow  them  as  finely  as  possible,  when  they  will 
stand  a  chance  of  making  their  mark  as  exhibitors  ; 
for  I  find  that  judges  of  large  experience  attach  as 
much  value  to  quality  of  flower  in  the  Begonia  as  they 
do  to  any  other  class  of  plants. 

In  order  that  your  readers  who  may  be  fanciers  of 
the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  should  be  in  possession  of 
lists  of  fine  varieties,  I  herewith  give  a  selection  of 
those  I  saw  in  Mr.  Henry  Cannell’s  splendid  collection 
at  Swanley,  and  I  commence  with  the  double  forms. 
They  are  Louis  d'Or,  yellow ;  Leon  de  Saint  Jean, 
scarlet-red,  extra  fine  ;  M.  Paul  de  Yicq,  bright 
carmine-cerise  ;  Susanna  Hachette,  rosy  pink,  an 
admirable  exhibition  variety  ;  Felix  Crousse,  orange- 
scarlet,  extra  fine ;  Fran5ois  Buchner,  clear  reddish 
cerise  ;  M.  Duvivier,  rosy  crimson  ;  Antoinette  Guerin, 
pure  white,  with  cream  centre  ;  Blanche  Duval,  creamy 


white,  the  guard -petals  tinged  with  deep  blush  ; 
Madame  Yincenot,  French  white,  the  centre  tinged 
with  yellow ;  Octavie,  pure  white,  finely  formed ; 
Virginalis,  pure  white,  sulphur  centre  ;  Agnes  Sorel, 
light  salmon-pink  ;  Grand  Yille,  silvery  blush,  centre 
pinkish  salmon  ;  Madame  Castaignez,  glowing  rosy 
pink,  extra  fine  ;  Madame  Arnoult,  deep  blush,  extra 
fine  ;  Anna  Countess  of  Kingston,  salmon,  yellow 
centre  ;  Jean  Soupert,  deep  salmon,  fine  ;  Jules  Leguin, 
bright  salmon-red  ;  Marie  Crousse,  blush-salmon,  extra 
fine  ;  Madame  E.  Galle,  pale  salmon,  with  orange 
centre ;  Madame  Crousse,  nankeen-salmon,  very  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  il.  Truffaut,  bright  reddish  salmon  shaded  with 
orange  ;  M.  Bealby,  clear  salmon  ;  Gabrielle  Le  Gros, 
clear  sulphur-white  changing  to  soft  yellow ;  and 
Madame  E.  Pynaert,  creamy  yellow  tinted  with  buff. 

Of  fine  single  varieties  there  are  numbers.  I  content 
myself  with  naming  a  few  of  the  newer  ones  in  the 
Swanley  collection,  and  they  are  as  follows  : — Atehalus, 
intense  red,  large,  and  very  fine  ;  Charles  Fellowes, 
crimson,  suffused  with  red  and  orange ;  Cannell's 
Favourite,  velvety  scarlet,  with  a  yellow  centre,  distinct 
and  fine  ;  Gigantea,  rich  fiery  crimson,  very  large  and 
stout  ;  J.  Downs,  pure  yellow,  large  and  striking  ; 
Lady  Kirk,  soft  salmon,  with  deeper  shading ; 
Leviathan,  deep  pink  ;  Mr.  H.  G.  M.  Stuart,  scarlet, 
with  white  centre  ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  M.  Stuart,  deep  rose, 
extra  fine  ;  Mr.  Aptliorpe,  light  magenta,  a  very  fine 
exhibition  variety  ;  Perfection,  vivid  scarlet-crimson, 
with  white  centre,  extra  fine  ;  Purple  Gem,  deep  rose, 
suffused  with  purple  ;  Pink  Perfection,  bright  pink  ; 
Queen  of  Roses,  clear  rose,  a  very  fine  variety  ;  Queen 
of  Yellows,  deep  pure  yellow  ;  Salmon  Queen,  salmon; 
T.  Baines,  fiery  orange,  distinct,  and  very  fine  ;  Yiolet 
Gem,  clear  bright  violet  ;  and  "W".  E.  Gumbleton, 
bright  magenta  rose,  extra  fine. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon  those  who  grow 
Begonias  for  exhibition  purposes  that  judges  make 
quality  a  leading  test  in  making  their  awards.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  that  I  say  secure  good  varieties — namely, 
those  with  large,  bold,  and  striking  flowers.  I  have 
known  some  exhibitors  trust  to  seedlings  only  to  find 
themselves  greatly  disappointed  when  they  flower. 

Begonias  that  have  bloomed  for  the  first  time  the 
previous  summer,  if  the  tubers  are  healthy,  and  of 
good  size,  make  fine  exhibition  plants  the  following 
year.  It  is  best  to  winter  them  in  their  pots,  and 
place  them  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  on  the  floor  of  a  room, 
covered  with  dry  cocoa-fibre — anywhere  in  fact  where 
they  can  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  frost.  Damp  and 
cold  are  both  injurious  at  that  season  of  the  year.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  start  into  bloom  in  spring,  let 
them  be  re-potted  in  pots  just  large  enough,  and  as 
they  make  headway,  shift  on  into  other  sizes,  keeping 
the  plants  as  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  sturdy 
and  short-jointed  as  possible., — it.  JD. 

- ►>*<- - 

PASSIFLORA  PRINOEPS. 

"Where  large  roomy  stoves  exist,  and  require  good 
useful  plants  to  run  over  the  rafters  or  roof — something 
that  may  prove  serviceable,  both  to  satisfy  the  eye, 
and  also  be  handy  for  cutting  from  as  well — nothing 
scarcely  can  excel  this  good  old-fashioned  scarlet- 
racemed  Passion  Flower,  for  when  well  cared  for,  it  is 
possible  to  cut  flowers  from  it  at  almost  any  period  of 
the  year.  Its  usefulness  is  most  apparent  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  when  flowers  are  scarce,  its 
bright  glowing  blossoms  being  a  brilliant  relief  amongst 
others  of  a  more  sombre  hue.  For  epergnes  it  is  specially 
valuable,  as  it  can  be  twisted  round  the  column  of  a 
tall  stand,  or  allowed  to  hang  in  any  position  from  the 
top  part  of  an  epergne. 

Its  cultivation  in  a  stove  may  be  confined  to  the 
rafters,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  cover  a  great  part  of 
the  roof  ;  but  if  the  latter  method  be  adopted,  the  plant 
should  be  placed  in  a  good  well-drained  bed  inside  the 
stove  specially  prepared  for  it,  where  it  will  flourish 
for  years,  and  yield  flowers  in  abundance.  When 
confined  to  the  rafters  it  may  be  grown  in  a  pot,  and 
be  allowed  to  root  through  the  bottom  into  the  rubble 
or  bed  upon  which  the  pot  stands.  Treated  thus,  an 
occasional  good  dose  of  liquid  manure  on  the  rubble 
round  about  the  pot  will  greatly  benefit  the  plant,  and 
keep  it  in  good  health  and  vigour  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Judicious  pruning  and  thinning  out  of  the  shoots  is 
always  necessary  in  the  spring  months,  or  else  the 
plant  would  eventually  become  weak.  This  matter 
will  have  to  be  left  to  the  grower  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  upon. 

This  special  variety  of  Passion  Flower  is  not  easy  to 
root  from  cuttings.  The  best  mode  of  increasing  this 
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oldest,  so-called  double  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum. 
The  strain  exhibits  great  range  of  colour,  from  pure 
white  to  flesh-pink,  mauve,  rosy  lilac  and  other  tints. 
A  full  and  comparative  trial  on  rather  an  extensive 
scale  has  been  made  of  the  Chinese  Aster  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  the 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  section,  amongst  others,  has 
proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Our  illustration  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  average  size  of  the  flowers  of  a  very 
fine  variety,  labelled  flesh-coloured,  which  are  very 
freely  produced  and  measure  about  three  inches  in 
diameter  or  a  little  under  it. 

- - - 

USEFUL  VEGETABLES. 

As  the  season  advances  changes  take  place  among 
vegetable  products  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  which 
were  considered  the  most  useful  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  such  as  should  be  retained  as  the 
permanent  stock  for  time  to  come,  have  not  behaved  so 
well  in  the  end ;  and  such  is  likely  to  be  one’s 
experience  in  numerous  cases  this  year.  Taking  French 
Beans  to  start  with,  those  which  came  in  early  and 


Chrysanthemum-flowered  Aster,  Flesh-coloured. 

with  great  promise  were  soon  over  ;  others  which  were 
somewhat  tardy  at  first  stood  the  drought  best,  and 
were  on  the  whole  the  most  productive.  The  earliest 
in  use  was  Osborn’s  and  Newington  Wonder,  which  did 
their  part  well.  But  Ne  Plus  Ultra  out-distanced  all 
others,  and  now — middle  of  September — it  is  the  best; 
were  we  to  grow  only  one,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  would  be  our 
choice.  We  notice  this  has  done  well  in  many  parts  ; 
as  a  forcer,  too,  it  is  excellent,  and  those  who  have  a 
sowing  on  the  way  to  be  succeeded  by  others,  and  for 
giving  supplies  all  the  year  round,  we  would  re¬ 
commend  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  preference  to  any  which  we 
have  seen. 

Beet  always  gives  some  amount  of  anxiety,  as  this 
choice  root  often  misbehaves  under  the  best  cultural 
attention.  A  number  of  kinds  which  we  have  tried 
this  season  are  worthless,  having  got  coarse,  large  and 
stringy  in  substance  ;  and  two  kinds,  greatly  praised  on 
the  packets  which  enclosed  them,  are  mostly  going  to 
seed,  and  the  coarse  leaves  are  as  yet  of  a  dirty  green. 
Two  kinds  which  stand  out  distinctly  among  the 
others  are  Dell’s  and  Drummond’s  new  Nonsuch.  The 
former  is  probably  the  darker  of  the  two,  but  the 
latter  has  the  advantage  in  form.  It  is  of  great 
moment  to  have  the  roots  free  from  fibres,  and  to  be 


melting  in  substance  when  served.  The  black  colour 
so  much  coveted  does  not  always  give  the  finest 
quality  ;  tough  roots  like  a  mass  of  sinews  are  worthless, 
whatever  the  colour  may  be.  The  position  and  nature 
of  the  soil  where  the  roots  are  grown  has  a  deal  to  do 
with  the  quality.  Our  lots  are  all  grown  in  one  plot, 
on  land  which  was  turned  up  deeply  and  well  broken, 
but  free  from  manure  of  any  kind. 

Brussels  Sprouts  :  We  notice  more  distinction  in 
the  half-dozen  kinds  we  have  this  season  than  we  ever 
have  seen  any  year  during  which  we  have  made  special 
notes.  Aigburth,  which  came  into  bearing  early  in 
September,  promises  to  be  far  the  best  ;  it  is  not  so 
strong  or  so  early  as  a  selection  named  “Scotch  saved,” 
the  latter  coming  in  plentifully  about  the  middle  of 
August,  but  is  coarser,  and  the  Sprouts  do  not  become 
so  compact  and  finely  formed  as  Aigburth.  I  expect 
large  supplies  from  the  Scotch  lot,  and  it  may  be  also 
very  hardy.  We  have  four  successions  planted  at 
different  dates,  but  those  planted  in  September 
generally  go  on  bearing  till  April. 

Cauliflower  has  been  a  somewhat  erratic  crop  this 
year,  and  had,  more  than  most  vegetables,  to  combat 
with  drought  and  vermin. 
We  notice  that  Autumn 
Giant  has  done  well  wherever 
we  have  seen  it  planted  ; 
our  earliest  lot  of  it 
was  nearly  all  destroyed. 
Walcheren  and  Early  London 
were  fairly  good  ;  Early 
Erfurt  was  most  useful, 
but  not  large.  Large  Cauli¬ 
flowers  are  seldom  accom¬ 
panied  with  fine  flavour. 
Snowball,  much  like  the  last- 
named,  is  good,  and  came 
in  very  early  this  year,  and 
stood  the  drought  fairly 
well.  The  plants  were  placed 
between  the  ridges  which 
were  turned  up  to  frost, 
and  seemed  to  be  of  great 
service  to  all  the  Brassica 
class  planted  in  this  manner. 

Cabbage  I  must  pass  over, 
as  I  must  confess  that 
some  kinds  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  which  we 
considered  were  the  finest 
ever  raised,  have  ended  in 
disappointment  by  allowing 
others  of  old  standing  to 
out-distance  them  altogether. 
Carrots,  as  usual,  have 
been  well  represented  by 
the  Early  Horn  kinds,  and 
the  worst  in  every  sense, 
except  size,  have  appeared 
among  the  samples  of 
Red  Altringham.  Celery  has 
surprised  us  by  its  ab¬ 
sence  (hitherto)  of  “bolting  ’’ 
heads  ;  we  could  spare  no 
water  for  the  roots,  except  a 
dribble  at  planting  time. 
Then  followed  a  heavy 
mulching,  which  had  enough  rain  to  moisten  it 
through  about  the  end  of  July  ;  immediately  after¬ 
wards  a  coating  of  soil  was  placed  over  all,  and  out  of 
about  15,000  or  16,000,  I  do  not  suppose  the  whole 
loss  amounts  to  a  half-dozen  heads.  If  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  grow  one  red  and  one  white,  the  kinds  would 
be  Major  Clarke’s  Red,  and  Turner’s  Incomparable 
White.  These  have  been  our  favourite  kinds  for  years 
past,  and  at  present  they  are  the  best.  They  go  under 
other  names,  but  Turner’s  dwarf  kind  is  the  grand  type 
of  this  variety.  Cucumbers,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  of  the  finest  form,  especially  those  good  kinds, 
Verdant  Green  and  Rollisson’s  Telegraph. 

Leeks,  which  are  leaders  at  exhibitions — and  a  grand 
bed  we  have  examined  to-day  at  Carbrook,  Larbert, 
cultivated  by  a  prince  of  growers — are  mostly  from  seed 
saved  by  the  growers  themselves.  The  Lyon,  Giant 
Carentan,  a  fine  selection  of  Musselburgh,  and  Ayton 
Castle  are  largely  grown.  We  have  three  kinds,  of 
which  The  Lyon  is  the  largest  under  ordinary  culture. 

Onions  have  always  a  special  interest,  and  in  the 
north  they  have  been  extra  fine  this  year.  The  largest 
we  have  seen  are  Cranston’s  (to-day,  at  Carbrook), 
which  were  under  special  treatment  ;  but  for  all-round 
work  we  have  been  better  satisfied  with  Veitch’s  Main 


plant  is  to  graft  it  upon  seedlings,  or  good  strong- 
rooted  cuttings  of  P.  ccerulea,  taking  care  to  destroy 
any  suckers  of  the  stock  should  they  make  their 
appearance  after  the  stock  and  scion  have  become 
united.  I  have  grafted  it  upon  P.  Constance  Eliott  as 
an  experiment,  but  whether  the  white  variety  will 
have  any  effect  upon  the  colour  or  production  of  the 
flowers  of  P.  princeps  remains  to  be  seen.  To  all 
appearance  the  plants  are  growing  equally  as  well  as  if 
worked  on  P.  coerulea. —  W.  G. 


SPRING  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Custom  may  have  altered,  but  the  sowing  of  seed  of 
spring  Cauliflowers  used  to  take  place  about  the  20th 
of  September  in  open  beds,  and  towards  November, 
when  the  weather  was  beginning  to  become  wintry, 
frames  and  hooped  beds  were  got  ready  on  light  rich 
land.  The  plants  were  then  pricked  out,  not  more 
than  4  ins.  apart  each  way,  and  during  the  winter  kept 
dry,  no  rain  being  allowed  to  fall  upon  them  ;  but 
whenever  practicable,  plenty  of  air  was  given.  Frost 
had  but  little  effect  under  hoops  ;  but  if  the  plants 
were  excluded  from  air  for 
a  few  days,  and  kept  in 
darkness,  they  s  u  ff  e  r  e  d 
from  damp.  After  this  they 
were  planted  out  in  the 
richest  and  earliest  ground  in 
February  or  the  beginning 
of  March. 

Sowing  takes  place,  as  a 
rule,  earlier  now — generally 
during  the  first  three  weeks 
in  August — in  drills  in  the 
open  ground,  the  spot  being 
shaded  if  the  weather  is 
hot  and  dry ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  they  are  pricked 
out  into  frames,  where  they 
are  wintered,  protecting 
them  from  rain,  and  giving 
air  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  At  the  end  of 
February,  or  early  in  March, 
the  plants  are  placed  in 
fully  open  richly-manured 
ground  in  patches  of  three 
or  four,  so  that  they  can 
be  covered  with  hand-lights 
or  cloches.  Air  is  freely 
given  according  to  the 
weather,  and  as  the  plants 
increase  in  size  the  hand- 
lights  are  raised  on  bricks. 

When  the  plants  can  be 
freely  exposed  the  cover¬ 
ing  is  removed  altogether. 

Some  growers  of  early 
Cauliflowers  find  it  expedient 
to  allow  some  of  their 
Cauliflower  to  seed.  I  have 
known  a  London  market 
gardener  to  make  a  good  sum 
of  money  by  allowing  a 
number  of  his  plants  to  bear 
seed  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  piece  was  far 
away  from  anything  else  of  the  Brassica  tribe  also 
flowering.  The  late  James  Cuthill  used  to  recommend 
that  in  seeding  Cauliflowers  the  whole  of  the  centre  of 
the  inflorescence  should  be  cut  out,  except  an  outer 
rim,  to  run  up  for  seed.  If  this  was  not  done  the 
mass  of  flowers  proved  so  great,  that  unless  a  very  fine 
season  occurred  the  seed  did  not  ripen.  The  sort  of 
Cauliflower  grown  by  the  London  market  gardener  is 
that  known  as  the  Early  London. — R  D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM-FLOWERED 

ASTER. 

This  belongs  botanically  to  Callistephus  chinensis, 
which  is  generally  recognised  in  gardens  as  Aster 
chinensis  or  the  Chinese  Aster,  and  has  been  cultivated 
for  so  many  years  that  the  skill  of  cross-breeding 
and  selection  has  resulted  in  a  great  number  of  what 
are  popularly  known  as  double  forms,  brought  about 
by  the  elongation  of  the  disk  florets  into  flat  strap¬ 
shaped  ones,  like  the  ray  of  the  typical  or  normal 
flower  head.  The  variety  under  notice  belongs  to  this 
section  or  type,  and  is  described  as  Chrysanthemum- 
flowered  from  its  resemblance  to  the  commoner  or 
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Crop  than  any  other  of  a  dozen  kinds  for  trial.  This 
evidently  is  a  very  useful  selection,  whilst  Nutting’s  is 
also  very  good. 

The  best  Parsley  we  ever  had  is  represented  in 
Henderson’s  Curled,  its  quality  and  habit  being  extra 
good  ;  and  Fern-leaved  is  also  excellent.  Potatos  are 
best  represented  at  the  shows  by  Schoolmaster  and 
Village  Blacksmith.  Both  are  very  good  here,  and  so 
is  Drummond’s  Earliest.  Among  Lettuces  which  have 
stood  the  drought  best,  and  been  finely  blanched,  were 
Bath  Brown  Cos  ;  but,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
soil  and  cultivation  change  the  character  of  some 
kinds  materially. — Caledonian. 

- - - 

HARDY  PLANTS  FROM  IRELAND. 

From  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry, 
comes  a  host  of  things  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Many  of  those  which  have  reached  us  are  similar  to 
what  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
which  were  rapidly  hurried  into  bloom  during  the  heat 
and  drought  of  July  and  August,  enjoying  but  a 
short  flowering  season.  Some  of  them  are,  however, 
acknowledged  to  be  the  produce  of  a  second  growth 
that  has  set  in  since  the  weather  in  Ireland,  as  else¬ 
where,  has  become  cooler  and  moister.  That  favoured 
Isle,  however,  where  the  grass  is  always  green,  has  a 
climate  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  other  plant  life,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  specimens  now  before  us. 

The  bright  steel-blue  colour  of  Eryngium  amethys- 
tinum  is  as  handsome  as  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
the  roundish  oblong  heads  assume  a  much  deeper  tint 
as  the  stamens  prepare  to  spread  open  and  burst,  and 
the  styles  are  projected  far  beyond  the  flower.  How 
different,  yet  how  fine  is  the  shade  of  blue  presented 
by  the  Virginian  Spiderwort,  Tradescantia  virginica  ! 
The  violet-purple  of  the  hybrid  Lobelia  Milleri  seems 
even  more  intensified  in  the  cool  and  shortening 
autumn  days.  A  curious  and  beautiful  form  of  the 
now  well-known  Linaria  anticaria,  named  L.  a. 
picturata,  is  closely  striated  all  over  with  purple  on  a 
pale  almost  white  ground ;  and  the  palate  is  rich 
maroon,  forming  a  bright  and  attractive  spot  on  the 
otherwise  pale-coloured  flower.  The  last-named  is  a 
chance  seedling  of  Mr.  Smith’s,  and  choice  in  its  way, 
but  is  exceeded  in  appearance  by  L.  triornithophora, 
so  named  from  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
threes  upon  the  stem,  when  the  long  spur  depending 
is  comparable  to  the  tail,  and  the  upper  lip  to  the  head 
of  a  bird.  The  rootstock  is  perennial,  and  the  stems 
rise  to  a  height  of  12  ins.  or  15  ins. ;  while  the  purple 
flowers  are  larger,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other 
species,  and  flowers  from  July  till  frost  cuts  it  down. 
Several  shades  of  colour  are  exhibited  by  the  specimens 
before  us. 

The  pale  blue  flowers  of  Funkia  ccerulea  strike  us  from 
their  apparent  unseasonableness,  as  this  species  usually 
flowers  early  with  us  compared  with  F.  subcordata  and 
its  variety  F.  s.  grandiflora.  A  beautifully-fringed, 
pure  white  and  sweet-scented  Pink,  named  Dianthus 
nanus  reflexus,  also  furnishes  an  instance  of  second  and 
late  flowers,  but  although  naturally  unseasonable,  they 
are  none  the  less  warmly  appreciated.  Dianthus 
cruentus  forms  a  suitable  companion  to,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  former,  and  its  intense  scarlet  flowers 
are  as  bright  as  when  enjoying  the  July  sun.  Delphi¬ 
niums  generally  are  somewhat  erratic  in  their  behaviour, 
but  D.  nudicaule  seems  particularly  so,  and  flowers 
intermittently  at  any  season,  and  the  specimens  before 
us  are  beautiful  and  fresh,  showing  how  vigorously 
they  grow  at  Newry.  The  white,  bearded  Bellflower, 
Campanula  barbata  alba,  having  flowered  in  its  proper 
season,  was  cut  down  and  is  now  flowering  freely  again. 
It  is  certainly  a  fine  thing  for  either  rockwork  or 
border.  To  some  people  Astrantia  major  viridiflora 
may  seem  unattractive  with  its  star-like  rays  of  straw- 
coloured  and  greenish  bracts,  but  mixed  with  various 
other  brighter  flowers  it  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

Yellow  flowers,  and  generally  all  composites,  are  now 
most  abundant  in  every  cottage  garden,  but  Mr.  Smith 
has  secured  some  of  the  more  choice,  such  as  Helenium 
autumnale,  Helianthus  latifolius,  and  Rudbeckia 
Newmani,  all  recognised  for  their  decorative  value, 
especially  the  latter,  with  its  dark  brown  or  black 
centre,  which  makes  it  a  favourite  with  most  people. 
The  orange  or  vermilion  variety  of  Papaver  nudicaule 
is  exceedingly  handsome  for  indoor  decoration  when 
gathered  young,  Two  other  Poppies  named  Silver 
Paper  and  Satin  Rose,  are  the  finest  we  have  seen  of 
the  various  garden  forms  of  Papaver  Rheeas.  They  are 
both  double,  and  the  first  named  is  as  pure  as  the  best 
white  amongst  the  Iceland  Poppies,  but  the  flowers  are 


twice  or  three  times  as  large.  Satin  Rose  well  describes 
the  other  variety,  for  while  the  petals  are  of  a  clear 
delicate  rose,  they  shine  with  all  the  lustre  of  satin, 
and  aTe,  indeed,  difficult  to  describe. 

A  nosegay  of  double  garden  Pinks  accompanied  the 
above  useful  hardy  subjects,  and  their  fresh  appearance 
is  all  the  more  enjoyable  from  the  fact  of  having 
flowered  previously  in  June.  Various  degrees  of 
doubling  are  represented,  and  some  of  the  largest  are 
pure  white  ;  others  again  have  a  long  transverse  white 
blotch,  and  a  narrow  white  margin  on  a  crimson  ground; 
and  some  have  pale  pink  or  flesh  petals  with  a  maroon- 
crimson  blotch  at  the  base. 

Pansies,  although  not  numerically  represented  as  to 
kinds,  were,  indeed,  a  show  by  themselves  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  likes  fancy  Pansies  would  find  in  Thos.  Granger  a 
handsome,  highly-coloured,  well-shaped  flower,  of  a 
fiery  brownish  red  colour,  with  dark  maroon  blotches 
at  the  base  of  each  petal,  especially  conspicuous  on  the 
three  lower  ones.  The  colours  are  amongst  the  richest 
in  this  direction,  and  the  plant  flowers  freely. 
Vandyke  is  something  in  the  way  of  Alpha  or  Holy- 
rood,  but  of  a  most  intense  bluish  purple,  and  a  constant 
flowerer.  The  blooms  are  large,  and  faintly  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  fragrant.  A  pale  blue  flower  of  great  size,  with 
purple  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  three  lower  petals, 
and  named  Distinction,  blooms  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
A  vigorous,  free-flowering  Pansy,  of  strong  constitution, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  gardens,  and  Flag  of 
Truce  is  free-blooming,  deliciously  scented,  and  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  yellow  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  petal.  A  Viola,  named  Jackanapes, 
presents  a  very  singular  and  unusual  combination  of 
colours.  The  three  lower  petals  are  bright  yellow, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  radiating  maroon 
lines  at  their  base  ;  and  when  the  yellow  colour  pre¬ 
dominates,  as  in  this  instance,  we  generally  expect  the 
upper  petals  to  be  of  a  purer  unspotted  yellow  ;  but 
strange  to  say,  in  this  instance,  they  are  of  an  intense 
uniform  maroon-brown,  excepting  the  claw,  which  is 
white.  - - 

THE  MUSHROOM  HARVEST. 

Since  the  corn  harvest  has  been  in-gathered  the 
most  absorbing  occupation  probably  amongst  the 
humbler  classes  of  our  rural  population  has  been  Mush¬ 
room  gathering.  After  the  drought,  the  transformation 
in  the  fields  was  extraordinary.  Within  a  week  the 
burnt-up  pastures  put  on  robes  of  living  green,  and  it 
is  this  new  access  of  emerald,  following  swiftly  the 
yellows  and  browns,  happily  so  seldom  seen  in  the 
British  Grasses,  that  makes  the  country  at  the  present 
time  surpassingly  lovely.  The  transformation  tells  us 
verily,  as  sure  as  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  that  though 
times  may  be  hard,  and  the  earth  may  appear  to  grudge 
its  increase,  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall 
not  absolutely  cease.  This  Mushroom  harvest  came 
upon  us  unexpectedly.  Small  matter  though  it  be,  it 
has  brought  a  lesson  to  the  despondent.  So  dolorous 
have  been  the  prognostications  of  evil  of  late  years, 
often  urged  from  motives  that  were  at  least  question¬ 
able,  that  even  an  insignificant  reminder  that  all  is  not 
lost  yet  is  worth  noting.  Up  and  down  the  land, 
therefore,  people  who  had  season  after  season  pointed 
to  the  dearth  of  the  humble  Mushroom  as  proof  positive 
of  the  ruin  that  had  overtaken  us,  have  found  their  old 
friend  return  once  more  in  an  abundance  that  recalls 
the  good  times  that  were  supposed  to  have  evermore 
departed. 

Early  travellers  by  road  and  rail  may  have  wondered 
what  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  doing, 
wandering  amongst  the  dewy  grass  of  the  meadows  and 
uplands  at  an  hour  when,  usually,  the  domestic  bed 
has  not  been  forsaken.  They  are  gathering  the  Mush¬ 
room  harvest,  and  the  heaped-up  basket  and  bellied- 
out  bag  tell  of  their  success.  Any  young  urchin  in  the 
country  knows  that  to  secure  the  pick  of  the  upstart 
crop  he  must  be  first  in  the  field.  The  opportunity 
must  be  seized  without  the  loss  of  an  hour.  The 
Mushroom  springs  up  in  the  night,  and  the  bloom  of 
it  will  have  vanished  by  noon,  if  some  other  gleaner, 
indeed,  has  not  annexed  it.  Little  need  is  there  to 
tell  our  young  friend  what  is  the  real  and  what  is  the 
true  fungi.  He  may  not  have  been  taught  that  there 
are  thousands  of  them,  but  he  knows  that  many  are  of 
dubious  quality,  and  by  instinct  almost  he  recognises 
the  common  Mushroom  with  its  smooth  and  scaly  top, 
and  dainty  pink  or  honestly  brown  gills  underneath. 
The  London  housewife  may  have  an  inferior  breed 
palmed  off  upon  her  by  the  greengrocer,  but  the 
farmer’s  boy  or  cottage  lassie  makes  no  error  in  either 


button  or  fully  expanded  specimens,  for  they  confine 
their  harvesting  to  the  open  fields,  and  look  with 
suspicion  upon  the  fungi  of  the  woods  and  marshes. 
In  many  parts  to  this  day  the  smaller  fairy -ring 
Mushroom  is  severely  left  alone  ;  no  amount  of  explan¬ 
ation  will  convince  the  rustic  that  this  mysterious 
circle  in  the  pasture  has  not  been  produced  by 
supernatural  means.  But  there  will  generally  be 
found  some  one  who  knows  better,  and  the  ketchup 
maker  regards  it  with  an  eye  of  justified  favour.  The 
button  Mushroom,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  also 
turned  into  a  most  toothsome  pickle  that,  with  cold 
meat,  agreeably  varies  the  appearance  on  the  table  of 
red  cabbage  and  pungent  walnut. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  the  best  of 
everything  comes  to  London.  The  rule  scarcely  holds 
good  with  regard  to  Mushrooms.  Most  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  harvest  of  the  past  weeks  has  been,  probably, 
consumed  on  the  spot,  in  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  home  counties,  and  the  long  railway  journey 
stands  in  the  way  of  transport  from  a  distance.  The 
markets  of  the  large  provincial  towns  are,  in  fact,  much 
better  supplied  than  the  metropolis,  and  at  a  junction 
station  in  Ribblesdale,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
we  saw  more  than  a  hundred  hampers  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ready  for  the  Manchester  train.  The 
Mushrooms  had  all  been  gathered  about  Penygent 
mountain  since  the  previous  night.  About  the  same 
time  all  the  women  and  children  of  a  large  Welsh 
watering  place  were  engaged  by  a  local  dealer,  who  gave 
them  one  penny  per  pound  for  as  many  Mushrooms  as 
they  could  bring  in.  The  ubiquitous  middle-man  in 
London,  of  course,  enters  into  our  calculations  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  mere  fact  that,  outside  of  Covent 
Garden,  Mushrooms  have  been  sold  at  fourpence  and 
sixpence  per  pound  attests  to  the  abundance  of  the 
harvest. — Daily  News. 

- - 
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ARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


Trade  Exhibition  Prizes.  — The  leader  in  your 
number  for  September  10th  pleased  me  immensely, 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  someone  has  at  last 
taken  up  this  unsatisfactory  business  in  such  a  manner 
as  will,  itis  hoped,  bring  about  a  remodelling  of  thesystem 
under  which  the  whole  arrangements  have  lately  been 
managed.  From  the  donors’  point  of  view,  it  is  evident 
all  has  been  conducted  with  the  most  honest  intentions, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
part  played  by  all  the  exhibitors.  Take  for  instance  the 
Tomato  competition  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  Tuesday  week.  There,  three  of 
our  great  seedsmen,  Messrs.  Carter,  Sutton,  and  Webb, 
offered  valuable  prizes  for  specialities  in  each  case  of 
their  own  introduction,  bringing  together  in  all  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  entries  ;  and  perhaps  a  finer  lot  of 
Tomatos  were  never  seen — the  Carter’s  Perfection  being 
grand  examples  of  high  cultivation.  I  busied  myself 
in  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  group, 
and  to  anyone  with  the  least  knowledge  it  became  at 
once  apparent  that  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  exhibits  were 
one  and  the  same  variety  ;  indeed,  a  leading  gardener 
made  the  same  remark  to  me  before  he  knew  my  own 
thoughts.  That  such  a  practice  is  dishonest  and 
fraudulent  is  readily  admitted,  but  while  the  game  is 
so  easily  played,  who  can  blame  the  exhibitor  1  The 
donors  cannot  well  be  implicated,  because  these  prizes 
are  given  with  a  view  to  bring  them  some  extended 
return  commercially  ;  but  as  matters  at  present  stand, 
they  do  not,  I  fear,  reap  much  reward  for  their  outlay. 
Then  with  whom  does  the  responsibility  rest?  I 
make  bold  to  say  the  great  weakness  lies  in  the  judging. 
Surely  if  these  three  Tomatos  were  originally  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public  under  the  banner  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Certificate,  or  similar  recog¬ 
nition,  each  must,  or  ought  to,  possess  some  distinctive 
feature  ?  Then  how  is  it  that  Jones  undoubtedly 
exhibits  the  same  variety  in  more  than  one  class  with¬ 
out  detection  ?  Is  it  because  the  judges  do  not  know 
their  duty  ? — Not  a  F.R.H.S. 

Tomato  Nomenclature. — The  Tomatos  shown 
in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter, 
Sutton,  and  Webb,  last  week,  at  South  Kensington, 
admirably  bore  out  the  remarks  which  you  made  in  the 
previous  week’s  issue  of  The  Gardening  World  with 
reference  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  points 
of  difference  between  sorts  called  by  different  names. 
Thus  all  the  fruits  shown  by  the  prize-winners  in 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  competition  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  Webb’s  Sensation,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr. 
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Waite.  Webb’s  Jubilee,  as  staged  by  Mr.  Pope,  was 
clearly  the  same  variety ;  while  the  fruits  of  Webb’s 
Jubilee,  shown  by  Messrs.  Lockie,  T.  A.  Beckett,  and 
C.  Beckett  were  distinct  in  so  far  that  they  were  all 
more  globular  in  form.  The  winning  dishes  of  Carter’s 
Perfection  could  not  be  distinguished  from  Webb’s 
Sensation  or  Sutton’s  Perfection,  and  not  one  of  the 
three  were  distinct  from  the  best  type  of  the  old  Stam- 
fordian  or  Jackson’s  Favourite.  Among  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  samples  in  each  class  were  fruits  which  did 
show  a  certain  amount  of  variation  from  the  winning 
samples,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  these 
represented  the  varieties  originally  sent  out  under  the 
names  given,  as  in  that  case  those  who  took  the  prizes 
should  really  have  been  disqualified. — Exhibitor. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Runner  Bean. — Keferring  to 
the  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Deverill  at 
South  Kensington,  on  the  13th  inst.,  you  ask  for 
information  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Bean;  the  awards  to  which  were  not  satisfactory. 
I  thought  the  same  thing,  and  remonstrated  with  one 
of  the  judges  because  they  had  placed  Mr.  Neal’s  very 
handsome  sample  third,  and  some  larger  but  coarser 
samples  first.  The  reply  was  that,  being  a  novelty, 
nothing  was  known  of  its  real  character,  and,  therefore, 
the  largest  samples  took  the  prizes.  That  plan  is  so  far 
unsatisfactory  that  it  puts  the  merit  of  mere  size  before 
that  of  form,  evenness,  and  beauty,  which  is  contrary 
to  all  the  canons  of  judging  as  held  by  competent  men 
generally.  As  Mr.  Neal  was  the  raiser  of  this  Bean,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he,  at  least,  knows  its 
character  ;  and  the  dish  of  very  handsome,  straight, 
even  pods  which  he  exhibited  indicated  that  such  was 
his  estimate  of  its  form.  That  is  just  the  appearance  I 
have  seen  it  previously  displaying,  and  such  as  it  always 
presents  in  ordinary  cropping ;  whilst  where  the  pods 
hang  very  thinly,  these  huge  10-in.  ones,  which  are 
also  broad  and  rough  on  the  surface,  will  display  them¬ 
selves,  It  is  not  the  exceptional,  but  the  average, 
produce  of  the  Bean  which  marks  its  true  character. 
The  best  form  of  the  pods  are  9  ins.  long,  very  straight, 
smooth,  and  even  in  breadth  throughout,  whilst  the 
colour  is  a  deep  green.  Straightness  combined  with 
good  length  are  its  prevailing  characteristics,  perhaps 
as  much  as  these  are  found  in  pods  of  Canadian  Wonder 
Dwarf  Beans. — A.  D. 

Adiantum  Fergusoni.  —  In  the  notes  on 
Adiantums,  by  “  W.  G.”  (see  p.  21),  mention  is  made 
of  an  A.  Fergussoni  (spelt  with  two  s’s),  which 
is  described  as  being  a  hybrid  from  A.  Yeitchii  and  A. 
concinnum  latum,  raised  by  Mr.  Kobert  Fergusson. 
We  have  at  Kew  an  A.  Fergusoni,  which  was  named 
and  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  in  The 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  in  September  of  1884.  It  was 
sent  to  England  by  W.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of 
Ceylon,  who  has  recently  died.  This  Fern  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  handsome  and  robust  form  of  A.  Capillus- 
Yeneris,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  Adiantums. 
It  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew  three  years,  and  plants 
of  it  have  been  distributed  among  London  nurserymen. 
To  prevent  a  confusion  of  the  two  kinds  by  your 
readers,  the  existence  of  the  Ceylon  kind  should  be 
made  known.  The  slight  difference  in  the  spelling  of 
the  two  names  will  hardly  be  considered  sufficient  to 
justify  both  being  retained.  How  would  the  name  A. 
Billingense  do  for  Mr.  R.  Fergusson’s  plant? — W. 
Watson,  Kew. 

Zinnias.  —  It  seems  unfortunate  that  here  in 
London  no  representation  of  double  Zinnias  is  made, 
but  these  favours  seem  more  reserved  for  country 
shows,  where  they  form  occasionally  telling  features. 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  fine  quality  and 
beauty  of  a  grand  lot  of  flowers  I  saw  at  Maiden 
Erleigh  last  month,  where  Mr.  Turton  does  them 
remarkably  well.  The  plants  are  not  dotted  about 
promiscuously  in  the  ordinary  flower  borders,  where 
their  beauties  are  so  largely  lost,  but  are  grown  in  bulk 
on  a  west  border  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  strain, 
which  is  almost  unrivalled  for  quality,  is  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  supplying,  and  is  dwarf,  compact,  and 
produces  wonderful  double  flowers  ;  many  introducing 
colours  not  common  in  other  things.  Some  of  the 
hues  in  these  Zinnias  are  hardly  equalled  even  by 
Roses.  Mr.  Turton  grows  the  plants  well,  and  well 
do  they  repay  the  little  trouble  bestowed  upon  them. 
It  is  so  easy  to  raise  in  a  house  or  frame,  and  to  dibble 
out  a  few  score  seedlings,  that  all  may  have  good  double 
Zinnias  with  little  trouble.— A  D. 

Evergreen  Oaks  and  Hickories.— I  believe 
that  the  chief  reason  why  the  Evergreen  Oak  and 
also  the  Hickory  are  so  seldom  grown,  is  that  they 
are  difficult  to  rear  and  to  transplant.  The  evergreen 


Oak  is  not  quite  hardy  as  a  small  plant,  and  is  also  not 
an  easy  plant  to  transplant  successfully  ;  while  the 
Hickory,  the  first  year  from  seed,  is  apt  to  make  a  tap¬ 
root  2  ft.  long,  with  a  shoot  above  ground  only  3  ins. 
or  4  ins.  in  length.  If  they  be  transplanted,  and  the 
tap-root  cut  in  doing  so,  they  hardly  grow  at  all  for 
two  or  three  years  ;  and  if  not  transplanted  they  be¬ 
come  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  move 
them.  They  are  very  handsome  trees — very  different 
in  habit  and  appearance  from  the  Walnut.  I  have 
been  trying  to  cultivate  them,  and  make  out  the 
species  (or  varieties  ?)  to  which  different  names  are 
given,  for  more  than  thirty  years  with  only  moderate 
success.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  there  is  a 
good  collection  of  them.  I  do  not  learn  much  from 
that  at  Kew. — C.  W.  Strickland,  Hildenleij,  Malton. 

The  market-gardeners  at  Olamart,  that 
pleasant  village  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  have  just  hit 
upon  a  novel  and  original  way  of  dealing  out  justice  on 
malefactors jwi th  advantage  to  their  own  pockets.  For 
some  time  past,  says  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  these  worthy  people  had  noticed  with 
considerable  grief  the  disappearance  of  poultry  from 
their  yards  and  of  fruit  from  their  trees  ;  so  at  length 
they  determined  wisely  on  keeping  a  sharp  look-out. 
A  few  nights  ago  an  improvised  patrol  came  suddenly 
upon  three  men,  whom  it  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
stripping  a  vine.  The  thieves  attempted  to  decamp, 
but  three  guns  pointed  simultaneously  at  them  “pur- 
wailed  on  them  to  stop  ”  and  await  the  issue  of  events. 
Three  market-gardeners  then  advanced  to  the  spot, 
and,  to  their  unspeakable  astonishment,  discovered  in 
the  delinquents  three  villagers  with  whom  they  were 
well  acquainted.  The  culprits,  overcome  with  shame 
and  confusion,  fell  on  their  knees  and  implored  their 
captors  to  spare  them.  They  would  never  repeat  the 
offence,  and  they  would  be  eternally  grateful  if  the 
matter  were  not  brought  before  the  court.  The  market- 
gardeners  held  a  hurried  consultation,  and  while 
reminding  each  other  that  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained,  a  bright  idea  struck  them.  Returning  to 
their  prisoners  they  informed  them  that  they  would 
not  prosecute  them,  but  sentence  them  on  their  own 
account  to  various  pains  and  penalties.  They  must 
expiate  their  guilt  by  three  days’  hard  labour  on  their 
property.  Overjoyed  at  being  let  off  the  disgrace  of  a 
trial  the  delinquents  consented  to  the  bargain.  The 
next  morning  they  were  up  with  the  lark.  All  through 
the  day  they  toiled  in  one  garden  or  the  other.  The 
next  two  days  were  devoted  to  a  like  task,  and 
yesterday,  their  term  of  imprisonment  being  at  an  end, 
they  went  about  as  usual,  but  very  crestfallen,  for  the 
story  had  come  out  at  Clamart,  and  many  jokes  were 
indulged  in  at  their  expense. 

Tree  and  Plant  Label. — As  a  label  for  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  sample  just  submitted  for  our  inspec¬ 
tion,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Druery,  Fernholme,  Essex,  is  by 
far  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  we  feel  quite  confident 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  supersede  any  other  at 
present  in  use.  The  label  is  of  light  sheet-iron,  faced 
with  enamel  ;  the  enamel  being  specially  thin,  thus 
rendering  it  not  at  all  liable  to  chip,  while  the  lettering 
is  also  enamelled  and  burnt  in.  An  imperishable  label 
has  thus  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Druery,  and  one 
that,  we  learn,  has  found  great  favour  with  the 
authorities  at  Kew.  In  the  sample  sent,  not  only  is 
the  name  of  the  plant  given,  but  what  is  of  special 
value,  the  synonyms  and  habitat  as  well.  Could  Mr. 
Druery  invent  a  cheap  stand  for  his  labels,  so  that  they 
might  be  used  for  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  it 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  cultivators  of  such  ;  but 
whether  or  not,  a  more  common-sense,  useful,  and 
imperishable  label  for  trees  and  shrubs  has  not  yet 
been  offered  to  the  public. — A.  D.  Webster. 

New  Fuchsias. — At  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Lavington  and  District  Horticultural  Society, 
which  took  place  on  the  14-th  inst.  in  Clyffe  Hall 
Park,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  Mr.  J. 
Lye,  her  gardener  and  the  noted  Fuchsia  raiser, 
exhibited  about  twenty  of  his  splendid  specimen 
Fuchsias,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  centre  stages 
in  the  large  marquee  devoted  to  plants.  These  plants 
were  staged  as  an  honorary  exhibit,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  ever  before  so  many  fine  specimens  were  put  up  at 
one  time  by  the  same  exhibitor ;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  they  were  nearly  all  varieties  raised  by 
Mr.  Lye.  Two  new  seedlings  of  his,  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  on  this  occasion,  attracted  much  notice,  viz., 
Walter  Long,  a  distinct  dark  variety  ;  and  Lady 
Doreen  Long,  a  charming  light  variety  of  a  novel 
character.  Both  were  highly  commended  by  the 
judges. 


The  Show  Pelargonium.  —  Calling  at  the 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  the  other  day,  I  found  that  the 
bottoms  of  specimen  Pelargoniums  that  were  cut  back 
in  August  had  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  to 
enable  re-potting  to  commence.  They  had  been  kept 
in  a  frame,  and  water  sparingly  administered.  When 
the  shoots—  i.e.,  the  new  growths — have  pushed  a  little 
way,  the  plants  have  the  old  soil  shaken  thoroughly 
from  the  roots,  the  straggling  roots  are  trimmed  a  bit, 
and  the  plants  are  placed  in  pots  only  just  large  enough 
to  take  the  roots,  the  soil  being  rammed  tightly  about 
them.  The  plants  are  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and 
kept  close  for  a  time,  then  air  is  given,  and  sprinklings 
administered  overhead.  About  the  end  of  October,  the 
longest  shoots  are  stopped,  and  as  soon  as  they  break 
into  growth  again,  the  largest  specimens  are  shifted 
into  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots,  and  the  smaller  plants  into 
pots  suited  to  their  size.  They  are  then  wintered  in  a 
light  airy  house,  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded  ;  and 
in  order  to  make  fine  specimens,  the  shoots  are  tied  out 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  form  what  is  known  as 
good  bottoms. — R.  D. 

How  to  Banish  Charlock,  Prashough  or 
“  Yellow  Weed.” — I  had  some  fields  infested  with 
this  some  time  ago,  and  asked  this  query  in  your 
columns,  which  was  kindly  replied  to  by  some  of  your 
correspondents,  but  without  stating  a  satisfactory 
method.  The  peculiarity  of  the  weed  is,  that  the  seed 
is  encased  in  an  oily  skin,  that  seems  for  any  length  of 
time  impervious  to  air  and  moisture,  with  the  result 
that  it  can  remain  long  in  the  soil  buried,  and  will 
grow  luxuriantly  when  it  comes  to  the  surface.  Last 
year  I  had  two  fields  for  grain  ploughed  2  ins.  deeper 
than  usual,  and  thus  brought  up  a  quantity  of  seed  of 
Charlock.  For  twenty  years  none  was  ever  noticed 
before.  I  gave  up  hand-pulling  as  expensive  and 
injurious  to  the  grain  crop,  and  decided  to  let  the  seed 
shed,  and  by  harrowing  the  surface  when  moisture 
came,  induce  it  to  grow.  This  it  has  done,  and  I  am 
now  ploughing  it  down  and  getting  finally  rid  of  it. — 
W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Tea  Leaves  as  a  Manure. — On  passing,  some 
time  back,  through  a  crowded  London  neighbourhood, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  parlour  window  which 
contained  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  scented 
Geranium.  Whilst  stopping  to  admire  this  plant,  the 
owner — an  elderly  lady,  who  had  been  observing  me — 
came  to  the  door,  and  commencing  a  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  the  plant,  informed  me  that  it  had  been 
in  that  window  several  years,  being  constantly  manured 
with  Tea  leaves  and  the  earth  sprinkled  with  cold  tea. 
The  use  of  the  Tea  leaves  was  evidenced  by  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  it  being  thickly  covered  with  them.  If 
this  simple  and  natural  plant  stimulant  was  capable  of 
producing  such  excellent  results  in  this  one  ease,  why 
should  it  not  be  made  more  general  use  of  ?  In 
London  alone  tons  of  this  material  must  be  wasted  in 
a  week,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  dust-heaps.  If 
collected,  might  it  not  be  worth  something  as  a 
saleable  commodity  1  If  not,  those  who  have  a  garden 
might  have  the  leaves  thrown  behind  some  little  corner 
shrubbery,  where  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
an  ill  sight  or  become  offensive,  and  would  form  a 
useful  reserve  of  leaf-manure  ready  for  future  service 
when  required  for  gardening  purposes. —  W.  H.  Strange, 
Godshill,  Isle  of  Wight,  Sept.  1887. 

Azalea  mollis. — “What  are  the  best  varieties  of 
the  Japanese  Azalea  mollis  ?  ”  a  gentleman  asked  of  me 
the  other  day.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  the 
names  of  the  following  twelve  varieties  : — Aurea  flori- 
bunda ;  Alphonse  Lavallee,  bright  orange ;  Baron 
Constant  de  Rebecque,  shaded  nankeen  ;  Baron 
Edmund  de  Rothschild,  dark  red  ;  Charles  F.  Luppis, 
rose,  shaded  with  magenta  ;  Chevalier  A.  de  Reali, 
straw-white  ;  Comte  de  Gomer,  lively  rose  ;  Comte  de 
Papadopoli,  rose  ;  Comte  de  Quincy,  bright  yellow  ; 
Dr.  Leon  Yigne,  white,  shaded  with  nankeen  ;  Ernest 
Barck,  bright  salmon  ;  and  Madame  Caroline  Legrelle 
d’Hanis,  rose.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  pot  up  bushy 
well-budded  plants,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  house  for 
winter  blooming.  — R.  D. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Bulbs  foe  Late  Flowering. — It  will  be  advisable 
now  to  prepare  to  pot  the  remainder  of  bulbs  for  late 
flowering,  or  rather  those  to  afford  the  principal  show. 
Yery  frequently,  from  damp  packing  or  storing,  the 
bulbs,  when  left  too  long,  are  upon  examination  found 
to  have  made  roots,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
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flowers  that  will  be  produced  later  on.  It  is  far  better 
to  plant  them  in  good  time,  and  allow  what  roots  are 
made  to  become  established  in  the  soil,  rather  than  let 
them  feed  upon  the  bulb,  which  they  must  do.  A  good 
position  to  place  them  in  after  potting  will  be  at  the 
back  of  a  north  wall,  where  the  sun  does  not  penetrate. 
Here  they  will  start  slowly,  and  in  good  time  ;  but 
take  care  that  a  good  depth  of  whatever  material  is 
used  be  placed  over  the  bulbs,  for  if  strong  roots  are 
emitted  they  will  be  partly  lifted  out  of  the  soil,  and 
then  never  flower  so  satisfactorily. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — If  potted  very  early,  the  first 
hatch  of  Roman  Hyacinths  should  be  fit  to  place  in 
the  frames,  for  if  left  too  long  plunged  the  flower-spikes 
and  foliage  become  drawn,  and  never  give  a  good 
return.  Care  must,  however,  he  taken  that  they  are 
not  exposed  at  once  to  the  light,  it  being  necessary  to 
shade  them  until  the  foliage  becomes  inured,  and 
assumes  a  natural  colour  ;  but  at  all  times  they  must 
be  freely  ventilated.  Many  of  the  Fuchsias  will  now 
be  going  past  their  best,  and,  to  make  room,  may  be 
taken  from  the  houses  and  stood  out  of  doors  upon  any 
spare  border  where  they  are  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
sun,  that  the  wood  may  become  well  ripened. 

Propagating. — Should  it  be  necessary  to  further 
increase  the  stock  of  any  particular  variety  of  Fuchsias, 
take  off  all  available  cuttings,  and  insert  them  thickly 
in  rather  small-sized  pots,  plunging  them  in  mild 
bottom-heat,  so  that  the  cuttings 'may  strike  root,  after 
which  they  should  be  dried  off  and  stood  with  the 
other  stock.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  winter 
quarters  must  be  found  for  a  host  of  things  which  now 
occupy  what  may  be  termed  temporary  quarters. 
Many  occupants  of  the  greenhouses,  although  serving 
to  make  the  house  gay,  must  perforce  make  way  for 
those  which  will  prove  of  more  value  a  little  later  on. 

Eucomas  have  flowered  with  us  most  abundantly, 
but  can  now  be  spared.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  scented 
Yerbenas  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  will  all 
winter  better  if  subjected  to  a  fortnight’s  outdoor  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  by  this  time  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
much  lower  temperature  to  prevail,  necessitating  the 
placing  indoors  of  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  &e. ,  remember¬ 
ing  that  to  secure  fine  heads  of  bloom  they  must 
always  be  kept  growing.  In  the  intermediate  house 
the  same  change  of  occupants  is  necessary.  The 
tuberous  Begonias,  although  still  looking  very  bright 
and  gay,  must  be  placed  in  the  pits  and  thoroughly 
ripened  off,  or  when  potting-up  time  arrives  next 
season  the  greatest  disappointment  will  be  experienced 
in  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bulbs  stored.  We 
have  completed  propagating,  and,  as  advised,  the 
dressing  of  the  beds  and  borders,  making  all  as  neat 
and  trim  as  possible. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria. — We  have  also  pricked 
out  several  pans  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  returning 
them  to  the  shady  part  of  the  cold  pits.  The  autumn 
sowing  of  Mignonette  is  quite  ready  for  thinning  out, 
and  must  be  attended  to  forthwith.  We  shall  then 
remove  it  from  the  pits  on  to  the  shelves  in  the  early 
Peach  house,  where  it  will  be  near  to  the  glass  and  so 
make  a  sturdy  growth. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Preparing  for  Winter. — This  is  now  what  may 
be  termed  a  close  time  in  this  department,  and  the 
work  is  of  a  preparatory  kind.  All  structures  in  which 
forcing  has  been  carried  on  should,  as  they  are  cleared, 
be  submitted  to  a  thorough  cleansing,  and,  if  possible, 
be  painted  before  making  another  start.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  will  he  found  in  the  destruction  of 
insect  pests,  which  always,  more  or  less,  abound,  no 
matter  how  much  care  may  be  exercised.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  with  Melon  growing,  especially  if  a 
second  crop  is  taken  from  the  plants.  Should  soft- 
soap  be  used  in  the  washing  of  the  roof,  do  not  let  it 
touch  the  glass,  as  it  has  a  very  deleterious  effect. 

Arum  Lilies. — We  have  planted  out  our  bed  of 
Arum  Lilies,  and  have  every  hope  that  they  will  well 
repay  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  The  bed  in  which 
they  are  planted  has  been  made  quite  firm,  as  they 
root  so  freely  if  in  light  soil.  At  the  same  time,  an 
abundance  of  drainage  was  allowed,  so  that  plenty  of 
liquid  manure  may  be  given.  The  Cucumbers,  which 
have  been  fruiting  all  the  summer,  show  signs  of 
decay  ;  but  as  the  succession  house  is  now  making  good 
progress,  no  anxiety  is  felt  with  regard  to  supply. 
Those  in  the  pits  continue  to  fruit  freely,  and  will, 
■with  heat  applied  to  the  pipes,  last  for  some  time 
longer.  They  must,  however,  be  closed  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  case  of  unheated  pits,  be  matted 
up  at  night. 


Early  Vinery. — We  have  syringed  the  early  vinery 
with  paraffin  solution,  as  there  was  a  trace  of  red- 
spider.  A  second  or  even  third  application  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  rid  us  of  insect  pests,  and  save  much 
time  later  on  in  barking  and  painting  the  rods. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Wall  Trees. — Since  the  stormy  weather  some  of 
the  trees  on  the  walls— notably,  Apricots — have  started 
into  growth,  which  is  unadvisable.  Let  them  be  gone 
over  and  pinched  back,  so  as  to  prevent  growth  being 
made  at  this  season,  as  it  will  only  result  in  woody 
produce.  Look  carefully  over  the  different  varieties  of 
Pears,  and  gather  as  they  approach  ripeness  ;  but  do 
not  let  them  hang  on  the  trees  too  long,  as  many  lose 
their  flavour  by  becoming  over-ripe.  Althorp  Crassane, 
Bishop’s  Thumb,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Fondante 
de  Automne  are  a  few  of  those  that  may  be  safely 
gathered.  Beurre  Superfin,  Madame  Treyve  and  Marie 
Louise  from  west  wall  are  now  coming  well  into  use, 
and  will  afford  variety  to  the  dessert.  Apples,  too,  may 
now  be  gathered  in.  We  have  housed  Rihstons, 
Blenheims,  Warner’s  King,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and 
some  few  others  ;  but,  as  before  stated,  they  are  not 
at  all  satisfactory  this  season.  We  have  made  another 
sowing  of  winter  Spinach,  which  will  probably  prove 
useful  for  late  spring  picking. 

Planting  Cabbages. — Both  ground  and  plants  are 
ready  for  placing  out  of  Ellam’s  Cabbage  ;  but  it  is  as 
yet  too  early,  and  a  thoroughly  ‘good  soaking  of  rain 
is  much  needel  with  us.  Celery  now  grows  apace,  and 
is  consequently  attended  to  rather  frequently  as  regards 
earthing.  A  few  of  the  earliest  planting  have  bolted, 
but  not  many.  Let  the  Dutch  hoe  be  kept  constantly 
at  work  amongst  all  crops,  so  that  the  squares  may  be 
kept  quite  free  from  weeds,  for  with  such  a  fine  season 
as  we  are  now  having  no  excuse  whatever  can  be  made 
for  an  untidy  garden. —  Walter  Child,  Croome  Court. 
- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AMD  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. — Watering 
Orchids. — Happily  there  is  now  rain-water  for  all, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  its  wonderful  effect  on  Orchids 
I  am  constantly  harping  on.  The  sight  of  some 
Cattleya  roots  dead  and  miserably  decayed,  sent  by  an 
old  friend  and  good  Orchid  grower,  together  with  his 
account  of  how  the  mischief  suddenly  took  place,  by 
his  being  forced  to  use  pump-water  during  the  hot 
weather,  again  brings  the  matter  up  with  special  point, 
as  I  this  year  had,  at  a  place  near  me,  convincing  proof 
of  the  evil  influences  of  waters  from  certain  sources  and 
the  curative  effect  of  rain-water.  It  happened  thus. 
The  old  gardener  who  grew  his  Odontoglossums  to 
perfection  by  carefully  husbanding  the  rain-water  for 
them  without  syringing,  left,  leaving  his  plants  in 
grand  order;  afresh  one  came,  and  on  visiting  the  place 
six  weeks  later  I  found  the  plants  in  a  very  sad  state. 
Antipathy  to  syringing  being  a  craze  of  mine,  I  asked 
the  gardener  if  he  resorted  to  the  practice,  and  he 
replied  that  he  did.  I  advised  him  to  discontinue 
it,  and  calling  again  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  and  find¬ 
ing  them  no  better,  I  asked  him  what  water  he 
used  ;  and  he  replied,  from  the  brook.  I  then  re¬ 
membered  that  the  old  gardener  once  had  a  difficulty 
with  the  plants,  and  we  thought  we  traced  it  to 
the  brook.  I  therefore  advised  the  gardener  to  use 
only  rain-water.  This  he  did,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
beneficial  effect  on  the  plants  was  marvellous.  At 
length  the  rain-water  failed,  and  recourse  was  had  to 
the  brook  again,  with  precisely  similar  results — the 
plants  continuing  to  decline  until  the  rains  came,  and 
they  are  now  on  the  road  to  convalescence  again.  Not 
all  brook  water  or  all  pump  water,  however,  are  so 
bad,  but  the  water  from  some  of  them  is  simply  poison 
to  the  plants  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  miserable  state 
of  some  collections  which  should  be  good  may  be  traced 
to  such  sources. 

This  brings  me  to  my  statement,  made  in  a  lengthy 
article  on  watering  Orchids  in  all  its  bearings  in  The 
Gardening  World  for  October  4th,  1884,  p.  76,  as  it 
contains  the  moral,  “  Rain-water  is  by  far  the  best  for 
Orchids,  and,  where  possible,  none  other  should  be 
used.  So  important,  indeed,  is  it  that  any  reasonable 
expense  spent  in  tanks  for  storing  it  is  money  well 
invested.  So  very  marked  is  its  effect  on  the  plants 
that  I  consider  a  grower  using  it  on  his  Orchids  has  an 
incalculable  advantage  over  one  utilising  water  from 
any  other  source.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  in 
summer,  or  at  any  other  season  when  the  supply  is 
likely  to  run  short,  that  the  rain-water  be  used  for 


watering  only,  and  that  required  for  cleansing  the 
floors,  &c.,  be  brought  from  where  it  can  be  better 
spared.  In  days  gone  by — and,  with  some  persons, 
even  now — it  used  to  be  considered  absolutely  necessary 
that  one  or  more  hot-water  pipes  should  run  through 
the  tanks  in  the  Orchid  houses  ;  indeed,  in  some 
instances,  the  poor  plants  had  to  be  poisoned  with 
water  from  which  the  heat  had  eliminated  all  the 
feeding  gases.  No  greater  mistake  could  possibly  be 
made,  for  even  the  hottest  house  plants  do  better  with 
the  unheated  water  taken  from  the  tank  in  the  house 
in  which  they  are  grown.” — James  O'Brien. 

Cattleya  Hardyana. — This  grand  Cattleya  is 
now  in  flower  at  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  in  the 
superb  collection  of  Mr.  George  Hardy,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  finest  Cattleya  I  have 
ever  met  with,  and  I  have  seen  many.  I  gazed  upon  it 
with  admiration  again  and  again,  for  there  is  no 
denying  its  charms.  It  is  in  the  way  of  C.  Sanderiana, 
and  was  bought  for  it.  The  flowers  are  fully  8  ins. 
across  ;  the  lip  2|  ins.  across  is  very  large,  and  the 
lower  half  of  a  rich  rosy  purple.  About  half  way  up  the 
colour  changes  to  a  deep  rich  golden  yellow,  a  most 
intense  shade,  and  the  yellow  portion  is  margined  very 
distinctly  and  conspicuously  with  rosy  purple.  The 
centre  of  the  lip  has  the  purple  carried  into  the  throat, 
beautifullyilined  with  the  yellow,  which  is  carried  right 
into  the  column.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  deep 
mauve,  and  the  flower,  as  a  whole,  is  fine  in  form  and 
substance.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  vigorous,  the 
leaves  broad,  arching  slightly,  with  a  distinct  lighter- 
coloured  vein  up  the  centre.  Mr.  Hardy  is  proud  of 
his  plant,  and  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
possession  of  such  a  gem.  Another  fine  thing  in  flower 
just  now  is  the  useful  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
rubellum.the  autumn-flowering  variety.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  medium  size,  and  of  a  very  pleasing  deep  rose  colour. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  is  shorter  and  broader  than  the 
usual  form,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  elongated.  It  is  very 
free-flowering,  several  small  plants  having  three  and 
four  spikes  in  perfection  just  now.  The  Orchids  are  all 
in  grand  condition,  and  innumerable  sheaths  are  now 
showing  in  the  Cattleya  house. — A.  Outram. 

Phalsenopsis  Marise. — This  rare  species  is  now 
beautifully  in  flower  at  Glasnevin,  the  plant  producing 
eighteen  flowers  on  a  two-branched  spike.  At  Kew 
the  flowers  on  an  eleven-flowered  spike  are  yet  fresh, 
although  the  first  flower-bud  opened  about  two  months 
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The  Sweet  "William. — Thanks  to  the  late  Joseph 
Hunt  and  William  Dean,  who  did  so  much  to  improve 
the  beautiful  Auricula-eyed  Sweet  Williams,  and  others 
who  from  time  to  time  have  'made  a  pet  of  the  flower, 
growers  are  now  in  possession  of  strains  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence.  Really,  such  flowers  are  worth 
gazing  upon— they  have  such  substance,  roundness  of 
form,  size  of  pip,  and  exquisite  marking,  as  would 
scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  are  content  to  grow 
the  old-fashioned  types  without  giving  them  any  special 
cultivation.  In  colour  they  vary  from  pure  white, 
through  delicate  blush,  pink  and  rose,  to  the  deepest 
and  most  brilliant  shades  of  maroon,  crimson,  carmine, 
&c.  Sometimes  as  edgiDgs  to  a  deeper  ground ;  in 
others,  and  especially  in  what  is  known  as  the  Auricula¬ 
eyed  varieties,  with  the  purest  white  centres,  and  also 
distinct  edgings  of  white.  At  other  times  the  centres 
are  handsomely  veined.  Formerly  Hunt’s  strain  of 
Sweet  Williams  was  represented  by  varieties  having 
fimbriated  edges  ;  while  Dean’s  Auricula-eyed  had 
smooth  edges,  but  since  then  the  two  types  have 
become  intermingled,  and  these  distinctions  are  nearly 
or  quite  lost.  Some  of  the  self-coloured  varieties, 
whether  with  smooth  or  fimbriated  edges,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  striking. 

Sweet  Williams  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but 
that  best  adapted  for  them  is  one  which  will  grow  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  well.  I  find  that  my  own 
plants  come  very  fine  indeed  in  a  moist  sandy  loam,  as 
such  fine  varieties  can  now  be  had  from  seed  ;  pro¬ 
pagation  by  means  of  pipings  is  only  necessary  to  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  where  some  particularly  fine  variety 
has  to  be  preserved.  The  plants  throw  up  growths 
from  the  base,  and  these,  if  carefully  removed,  will  be 
found  in  many  instances  to  put  forth  fibres,  and  if 
they  are  planted  out  in  well-prepared  beds  1  ft.  or  so 
apart,  they  will  grow  into  good  plants.  Those  who 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  grow  Sweet  Williams  for 
exhibition,  adopt  this  method  in  order  to  have  fine 
varieties,  and  they  allow  but  one  head  of  bloom  to  be 
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borne  on  a  plant,  removing  all  lateral  flowering  stems. 
They  help  the  full  development  of  the  pips  by  thinning 
them  out  a  little,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  trusses  of 
Auriculas.  Good  trusses  of  well-developed  pips  make 
an  excellent  feature  at  flower  shows,  and  a  very  keen 
competition  takes  place  among  growers. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  during 
the  past  summer  are  strong  enough,  they  should  be 
planted  out— either  in  the  flowering  beds  at  once,  or 
into  nursery  beds,  previous  to  being  planted  per¬ 
manently  in  November.  Some  admirers  of  Sweet 
Williams  tell  us  that  the  plants  stand  the  winter  better 
when  they  are  not  finally  planted  out  until  the  last- 
mentioned  date.  But  that  may,  perhaps,  after  all,  be 
only  a  matter  of  opinion.  — R.  D. 

Auriculas. — I  am  still  potting  these,  though  the 
work  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  plants  having  been 
in  the  open  air  in  cold  frames,  are  now  lodged  in  my 
Auricula  house.  So  far,  I  have  had  but  very  few 
autumn  trusses  ;  but  they  may  come  yet.  I  may  state 
that  as  soon  as  the  plants  were  housed  advantage  was 
taken  of  a  still  dry  evening,  when  a  good  fumigation 
with  tobacco-paper  was  given.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  treatment  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks’  time.  My  plants  look  remarkably  well,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  green  grub  that  is 
sometimes  so  destructive  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Strong  seedlings,  both  show  and  Alpine,  from  seeds 
sown  in  July,  1886,  are  now  flowering,  and  one  is  able 
to  get  rid  of  everything  that  is  no  better  than  rubbish. 
One  of  the  great  charms  of  raising  seedlings  is  to  watch 
the  blooming  of  them,  and  even  if  they  are  poor  there 
is  something  exciting  in  observing  what  they  will 
become  when  they  expand.  In  the  spring  I  flowered 
about  a  dozen  new  double  varieties,  some  of  them  of 
great  excellence.  All  these  are  doing  well,  and  I  shall 
look  with  great  interest  for  the  blooming  time  next 
April  to  see  how  they  acquit  themselves  under  another 
season’s  trial.  I  am  now  giving  all  my  Auriculas 
plenty  of  air,  and  at  the  same  time  water  sparingly, 
but  still  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist.  I  give  the  Alpine 
and  double  varieties  a  little  more  water  than  I  do  the 
show  kinds  ;  but  if  there  be  good  drainage  water  may 
be  given  freely,  so  long  as  the  weather  is  sunny,  hot 
and  drying.  Seed  saved  this  season  is  sown,  and  the 
tiny  plants  are  already  above  the  soil.  Surely  a  good 
deal  is  gained  by  sowing  in  August,  or  earlier  if 
possible,  rather  than  deferring  the  operation  to  the 
following  spring.  If  they  are  a  little  more  irregular  in 
germinating,  a  good  many  come  early,  and  when  large 
enough  to  be  pricked  off  they  make  room  for  others. — 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Manchester  Royal  Jubilee  Exhi¬ 
bition. — The  last  of  the  special  horticultural  shows 
was  held,  on  the  16th  and  17th  inst.,  in  the  main 
approach  of  the  exhibition  building,  under  the  central 
dome,  and  it  was  in  every  way  a  great  success.  The 
admirable  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay 
were,  as  usual,  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  every¬ 
thing  passed  off  most  pleasantly.  The  quality  of  the 
exhibits  all  round  was  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit, 
whilst  the  competition  was  exceedingly  keen.  The 
cut  flowers,  especially  the  collections  of  stove  and 
greenhouse,  were  the  finest  we  ever  saw,  being  put  up 
splendidly.  The  first  prize  lot  contained  about  fifty 
distinct  kinds,  three  dozen  of  which  were  bunches  of 
choice  Orchids,  arranged  in  the  most  artistic  manner 
by  Mr.  Craig,  gardener  to  A.  Heine,  Esq.,  of  Fallow- 
field.  The  competition  in  this  class  was  very  strong, 
four  grand  lots  being  staged.  The  Gladioli  were 
superb,  and  the  chief  awards  for  these,  Roses  and 
Dahlias  went  to  northern  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Boston, 
of  Bedale,  secured  first  honours  for  Dahlias  ;  Messrs. 
Cocker  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  for  Roses  ;  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Gourock,  for  Gladioli ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  of  Chester,  for  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 

The  fruit  was  excellent  all  round.  The  Grapes 
especially  were  very  fine,  both  in  the  bunch  and 
berry,  well  coloured  and  grandly  finished.  Many  old 
rivals  met  in  these  classes,  and  the  competition  was 
most  interesting.  For  the  collection  of  ten  dishes  of 
fruit,  that  most  successful  exhibitor,  Mr.  Gooda'cre, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  was  first,  with 
as  grand  a  lot  of  fruit  as  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see  for  some  time  ;  and  the  same  exhibitor  was  first 
for  six  dishes  also,  showing  a  very  fine  lot.  Other 
well-known  exhibitors,  such  as  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Longleat; 
Mr.  Gillman,  of  Ingestre  ;  Mr.  Blair,  [of  Trentham  ; 
and  Alderman  Chaffin,  of  Bath,  were  all  winners  of 


first  prizes  in  various  classes.  The  competition  with 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pines,  Apples,  Pears,  &c., 
was  very  keen,  and  good,  clean  fruit  was  shown  in 
the  various  classes.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
of  Chelsea,  sent  a  grand  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  which  proved  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
display. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Handsworth,  Shef¬ 
field,  showed  various  forms  of  Lapageria  rosea,  which 
were  well  flowered  ;  also  L.  alba  ;  and  a  fine  collection 
of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  which  were  well 
bloomed.  The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  sent 
a  good  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Tea  Roses,  &c. ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons, 
Clovenfords,  had  two  grand  baskets  of  Gros  Colmar 
and  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grapes,  which  were  fine  both 
in  bunch  and  berry. — A. 

Aberdeen  Royal  Horticultural.— Sept.  16 th. 
— The  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  opened  in  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  the  above  date, 
and  the  exhibition  was  of  a  highly  superior  character, 
both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  entries  and  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  1, 491, 
as  against  1,318  for  last  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
176.  These  entries  represent  altogether  about  20,000 
individual  exhibits.  In  the  large  hall  itself  [a  mag¬ 
nificent  appearance  was  made,  and  the  more  imposing 
specimens  of  plants  in  bloom  were  arranged  to  show  to 
the  very  highest  advantage.  Below  the  gallery  a  table 
extended  right  round  the  three  sides  of  the  room,  that 
on  the  south  side  being  occupied  with  cut  flowers,  and 
those  on  the  north  and  east  sides  being  devoted  to  the 
accommodation  of  vegetables.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  orchestra  a  table  was  also  ranged,  bearing  numerous 
specimens  of  cut  flowers  in  full  blossom.  Four  large 
tables  were  ranged  along  the  centre  of  the  building, 
occupied  with  pot  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  Potatos,  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  whole 
exhibition.  The  Square  Room,  directly  adjoining  the 
large  hall,  was  given  up  to  an  exhibition  of  fruit, 
bouquets,  and  baskets  of  flowers.  The  schedule 
contained  166  classes,  in  which  438  prizes  were  to  be 
given  away  to  successful  exhibitors.  Altogether  the 
show  was  a  successful  one,  the  competition  being  keen 
and  well  contested  in  some  of  the  classes,  which  made 
one  defect  in  the  arrangements  all  the  more  noticeable; 
and  that  is,  when  the  j  udging  was  finished  all  the  cards 
containing  the  number  of  the  division  and  class  were 
removed,  leaving  only  the  name  and  address  of  the 
successful  exhibitor,  together  with  the  prize  according 
to  its  order  of  merit,  so  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for 
any  but  a  local  visitor  to  refer  the  various  exhibits  to 
the  numbers  on  the  schedule.  There  were  also  divisions 
open  to  all,  and  to  gardeners,  nurserymen,  amateurs, 
and  working  men  respectively  ;  and  the  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  belonging  to  each  being  in  most  cases 
ranged  side  by  side,  it  required  careful  attention  to 
distinguish  the  exhibits  of  one  division  from  another. 
This  is  a  matter  which  might  be  seen  to  by  the  society 
with  great  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

There  was  a  special  prize  of  a  Silver  Cup,  value  £5,  for 
a  table  of  plants,  9  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  this  was  won  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Grigor,  gardener  to  Alex.  O.  Gill,  Esq., 
Fairfield,  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  same  exhibitor  having 
gained  the  prize  for  this  class  of  exhibit  at  the  summer 
show,  other  exhibitors  were  afraid  to  come  forward. 
Mr.  A.  Reed,  gardener  to  the  trustees  of  the  late  Dr. 
Young,  Durris,  received  the  premier  award,  the  society’s 
Silver  Medal,  for  table  plants  in  the  gardeners’  class, 
Mr.  James  Leiper,  gardener  to  J.  Gordon,  Esq., 
Craigmyle,  Torphins,  was  first  for  nine  plants  ;  Mr. 
Alex.  Grigor  being  second.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class, 
Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  first  and 
second  for  nine  plants.  Mr.  fm.  Ogg,  gardener  to 
Alex.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Morken,  was  a  successful  exhibitor 
of  plants,  obtaining  the  first  prize  for  Lilies  in  pots  ; 
first  and  second  for  Fuchsias,  with  specimens  8  ft.  high ; 
first,  second  and  third  for  tuberous -rooted  Begonias  ; 
and  first  and  third  for  Cockscombs.  Mr.  J.  Hendry, 
20,  Albyn  Place,  was  second  in  the  latter  class.  Our 
space  excludes  a  list  of  the  prizes  for  greenhouse,  stove 
and  other  plants  in  pots,  by  amateurs  and  working 
men  ;  but  let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  although  the 
specimens  were  smaller  than  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  at  southern  shows,  they  were  healthy,  well- 
flowered  and  more  useful  for  general  decorative  purposes. 

Cut  Flowers.— These  were  a  strong  feature  of  the 
exhibition  and  brought  out  numerous  entries.  Messrs. 
James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Sunnypark,  Aberdeen,  secured 
the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Rose  blooms  in  the  open 
class,  and  the  specimens  were  remarkably  fresh  and 
good.  There  were  ten  entries  for  twelve  blooms,  open 


to  gardeners,  and  Mr.  R.  Grigor,  Sunnypark,  secured 
the  first  prize ;  Mr.  G.  M’Lennan,  Fetteresso,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  R.  Watson,  Stoneywood,  came  in  third. 
Mr.  A.  Reid,  Urie,  secured  the  first  and  second  prize 
for  twelve  Hollyhock  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Leslie, 
Leadside,  got  the  first  award  for  six  varieties.  There 
were  eight,  nine  and  ten  entries  respectively  for  double, 
single  and  pompon  Dahlias  ;  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Montrose, 
was  first  and  third  for  double  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  Marshal, 
Devanha,  being  second.  Mr.  J.  Watts,  Hardgate,  was 
first  for  single  Dahlias.  Messrs.  G.  Reid,  J.  Wilson, 
Montrose,  and  J.  Leiper,  Craigmyle,  were  first,  second 
and  third  respectively  for  twelve  spikes  of  Gladioli. 
Competition  in  the  other  classes  was  good,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  eight  entries  for  show  Pansies, 
thirteen  for  fancy  varieties,  twelve  for  Pseony  Asters, 
nineteen  for  French  and  fifteen  for  African  Marigolds, 
seven  for  a  collection  of  twenty  varieties  of  cut  flowers, 
eight  for  a  hand  bouquet  and  seven  for  button-holes. 
There  were  several  well-designed  and  finished  model 
gardens,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Crammond,  Heathcot,  carried 
off  the  first  prize.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class,  Messrs. 
James  Cocker  &  Sons  won  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
double  Dahlias,  with  magnificent  blooms.  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  second ;  and  Mr.  J. 
M’Pherson,  Seamount,  came  in  third.  Messrs.  J. 
Cocker  &  Sons  again  came  in  first  for  seven  Dahlias, 
and  Mr.  J.  M’Pherson  was  second.  Amateurs  and 
working  classes  were  well  represented,  there  being 
frequently  from  six  to  twenty-three  entries  in  the 
numerous  classes  for  cut  flowers. 

Fruit. — There  were  some  excellent  examples  of 
fruit,  and  the  numerous  exhibits  of  hardy  kinds, 
especially  of  Apples  and  Pears,  made  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  appearance,  showing  what  can  be  done  by  the 
skill  of  the  cultivator,  even  under  the  unfavourable 
conditions  of  a  northern  climate.  Mr.  P.  Ogg,  Fintray 
House,  secured  the  first  award  for  a  collection  of  nine 
varieties.  Mr.  A.  Reid,  Stonehaven,  was  first  for  a 
collection  of  six  varieties.  Mr.  A.  Burns,  junr.,  New 
Market,  secured  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  the  best 
collection  of  fruit  on  a  space  not  to  exceed  6  ft.  by  4  ft. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lumsden,  Balinedie,  secured  the  first  prizes 
for  three  bunches  of  Grapes  and  two  bunches  (black 
and  white)  ;  he  was  also  first  for  a  bunch  of  black,  and 
again  for  a  bunch  of  white  Grapes.  There  were  eight 
entries  for  Melons,  Mr.  A.  Howie,  Drumtochty  Castle, 
carrying  off  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Aiken,  Tullos 
House,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Grigor,  Sunnypark, 
came  in  third.  There  were  thirty-seven  entries  for 
dessert  Apples,  and  Mr.  T.  Middleton,  Monymusk, 
who  also  secured  first  and  second  prizes  for  Apricots, 
carried  off  the  first  prize  ;  Messrs.  C.  Dalgarno,  Spring- 
hill  House  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Smith  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  Out  of  thirty-four  entries  for  baking 
Apples  Mr.  D.  Pirie,  Muchalls,  carried  off  the  first  and 
third  prizes  ;  Mr.  A.  Reid,  Stonehaven,  being  second. 
There  were  twenty-seven  entries  for  Plums  other  than 
specified  in  the  schedule,  and  Mr.  P.  Ogg  secured  the 
first  prize  ;  while  Mr.  G.  M’Lennan  was  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Ogg,  Straloch,  came  in  third.  There  were 
nineteen  entries  for  Tomatos,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith, 
Dunecht,  secured  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
The  amateurs’  and  working  classes’  exhibits  were  also 
highly  respectable,  and  the  competition  keen. 

Vegetables. — Numerous  prizes  were  given  for  vege¬ 
tables,  which  brought  out  a  large  number  of  exhibitors, 
and  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  section  of  the  show 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  there  were  from  four 
to  thirty  entries  in  each  class,  and  eleven  of  these  showed 
from  twenty  entries  upwards.  Mr.  George  Milne, 
Cluny  Castle,  secured  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
twelve  varieties  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Ogg,  Straloch  ;  and  Mr. 
T.  Middleton,  Monymusk,  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  For  a  collection  of  nine  varieties  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  Lower  Cornhill,  was  first  and 
second  ;  Mr.  A.  Milne,  Queen’s  Road  West,  securing 
the  third  prize.  The  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Leeks,  Onions, 
and  Celery  were  excellent  examples  of  cultivation, 
their  size  and  freshness  in  many  cases  being  remark¬ 
able.  Savoys  often  measured  from  12  ins.  to  15  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  were  as  hard  and  firm  as  could  be 
desired  under  any  condition.  The  amateurs  and 
working  classes  were  also  strong  in  their  divisions. 
As  already  stated,  Potatos  were  one  of  the,  if  not  the 
strongest,  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  James 
Paterson,  Torries,  Tough,  secured  the  first  prize  for  a 
collection  of  six  varieties  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Coutts,  Elton, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Grigor  won  the  third.  Mr. 
R.  Singer,  Keith  Hall,  was  first  for  four  varieties  ; 
Mr.  James  Leiper,  secured  the  second  place  ;  and  Mr. 
James  Paterson  came  in  third.  For  a  collection  of  six 
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round  varieties,  and  sis  of  the  same  variety  boiled  to 
show  the  quality,  Mr.  Thomas  Middleton,  Monymusk, 
secured  the  first  place  ;  the  second  and  third  awards 
going  to  Messrs.  J.  Leiper  and  R.  Grigor  respectively. 
The  strongest  competition  was  in  the  class  for  round 
white  Potatos,  there  being  thirty  entries  ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Wilson,  Montrose,  secured  the  first  award  ;  the  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Greig,  Inchgarth  ;  and  Mr.  James 
Leiper,  took  the  third  place.  Out  of  twenty-nine 
entries  for  round,  coloured  Potatos,  Mr.  R.  Grigor  was 
awarded  the  first  place,  and  commended  for  another 
exhibit,  while  Mr.  James  Davidson  was  second  and 
third.  Amateurs  and  working  classes  also  figured  well 
with  Potatos. 

There  were  miscellaneous  exhibits  not  for  competi¬ 
tion.  Amongst  these  Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  had  a  tastefully  arranged  table  of  plants 
consisting  of  Crotons,  Palms,  Ferns,  Asparagus  plumosus, 
Nerine  coruscans,  &e.  They  had  also  show,  single, 
Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  "W.  T.  Abery,  a  new 
single  Dahlia,  with  a  scarlet  margin  and  a  white 
ground,  was  worthy  of  special  notice.  Hardy  plants, 
a  special  feature  with  them,  were  represented  by 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Papaver  nudieaule  and  P.  n. 
album,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Papaver  Marselli,  The 
Mikado,  Helianthus  multicaulis  fl.  pi.,  Harpalium 
rigidum,  &e.  Messrs.  B.  Reid  &  Ct>. ,  Aberdeen,  had  a 
table  of  small  and  useful  plants,  comprising,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Crotons,  Palms,  Perns,  Heaths,  Begonias, 
Aralia  Yeitchii,  and  other  decorative  stuff.  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  had  a  collection  of  200  species 
and  varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including, 
Zauschneria  californica,  Monarda  didyma,  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  major,  Sedum  Fabianum,  Trollius  asiaticus, 
Lilium  Leichtlinii,  Alstrcemeria  pulehella,  Gaillardias, 
&e.  They  also  exhibited  Gladioli,  Ferns,  Aralias, 
and  other  table  decorative  stuff.  Mr.  John  McPherson, 
Deemount  Nursery,  exhibited  Pompon  Dahlias  of 
great  freshness,  and  large  spikes  of  Gladioli,  together 
with  various  forms  of  French  Marigolds.  Mr.  James 
F.  Smith,  gardener  to  The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Bal- 
carres,  showed  a  fine  specimen  of  Oneidium  incurvum, 
with  four  spikes  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long,  well  branched 
and  splendidly  flowered. 

County  of  G-loucester  and  Cheltenham 
Horticultural. — This  society  held  its  autumn  show 
in  the  Winter  Garden  in  conjunction  with  an  art 
exhibition,  and,  taken  all  round,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
we  have  seen.  Extra  exertions  were  made  by  the 
secretary  to  obtain  good  entries,  and  in  most  instances 
he  succeeded.  A  special  prize  of  £10  was  offered  for  a 
collection  of  nine  dishes  of  fruit,  which  brought  out 
seven  competitors.  This  one  item  of  itself  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  good  company  ;  and  as  the  show 
was  open  for  two  days,  assisted  by  the  attractions  in 
the  art  exhibition,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the 
funds  of  the  society  will  he  substantially  augmented. 
Certainly  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Bridgewater, 
is  deserving  of  the  most  liberal  patronage.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  in  plants  was  the  collections  of  thirty 
in  or  out  of  bloom,  and  although  there  were  only  two 
competitors,  the  centre  of  the  tent  was  almost  filled. 
Mr.  Cypher  was,  as  usual,  well  to  the  fore  with  a  fine 
lot  of  stuff  of  the  type  generally  seen.  He  staged  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  Cycas  revoluta  we  have 
ever  beheld,  whilst  his  Palms,  too,  were  of  that  deep 
green  colour  denoting  full  vigour.  He  had  also  an 
extremely  pretty  Croton  named  Countess,  which  will 
certainly  take  high  rank  as  a  decorative  plant,  lxora 
Duffii,  although  only  having  two  leads,  carried  two 
heads  of  bloom  quite  15  ins.  in  diameter,  and  very 
bright  in  colour.  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  were  a  fairly 
good  second,  but  in  several  plants  they  were  decidedly 
weak.  They  had  some  huge  Crotons,  though  not  well 
coloured  ;  and  another  point  which  I  feel  I  ought  to 
note,  there  were  no  labels  attached,  which  to  visitors, 
as  a  rule,  is  a  great  drawback.  Fuchsias  were  ranged 
on  the  side  stages  in  this  tent,  and  although  the  first 
prize  lot  of  eight — staged  by  Mr.  Sparkes,  gardener  to 
A.  Chapman,  Esq.  — were  fairly  good,  taken  as  a  whole 
the,'  plants  were  too  old,  consequently  both  foliage 
and  flowers  lacked  size. 

For  twelve  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with 
moderate-sized  plants,  bright  and  fresh  ;  Mr.  Pilgrim 
was  placed  second  with  much  smaller  plants.  British 
Ferns  were  numerous,  but  contained  nothing  note¬ 
worthy.  For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom 
only  Mr.  Cypher  staged  ;  he  had  a  fairly  good  set,  but 
it  is  getting  too  late  in  the  season  for  a  class  of  this 
description  ;  nevertheless  he  had  a  fairly  good  Clero- 
dendron  Balfouri,  Lapageria  alba,  and  a  pair  of  well- 
flowered  Allamandas.  In  Aehiinene3  there  was  only 


one  lot  staged,  but  they  were  nicely  grown  and  very 
fresh  ;  it  is  a  pity  these  plants  do  not  find  more  favour 
generally,  for  they  are  most  interesting.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  were  well  shown,  particularly  those  staged 
by  Mr.  Lingwood,  which  were  in  every  way  creditable. 
Some  of  the  exhibitors  would  do  well  not  to  train  so 
formally.  In  cut  flowers  the  principal  show  consisted 
of  Dahlias  and  Asters,  and  in  both  instances  the 
flowers  were  extremely  good,  being  very  bright  and 
clean.  In  the  former  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son  were  well 
first ;  in  fact,  we  may  say  they  are  showing  remarkably 
good  blooms  this  season — large,  highly  coloured,  but 
withal  not  coarse ;  Mr.  J.  Hobbs,  of  Bath,  was  second 
in  each  class. 

As  before  stated,  the  collections  of  fruit  were  a  great 
attraction.  In  the  class  for  nine  dishes  Mr.  Goodaere 
was  easily  first,  his  Grapes  carrying  him  through,  the 
Muscats  and  Madresfields  shown  being  of  good  size 
both  in  bunch  and  berry  and  well  finished.  The 
competition  in  the  classes  for  six  and  four  dishes  was 
very  meagre,  and  in  most  cases  the  fruit  staged  was 
not  at  all  of  a  creditable  character,  added  to  which 
it  was  carelessly  dished.  In  the  other  classes  of  fruit 
there  was  a  fair  competition  as  a  rule.  In  black  Grapes, 
two  dishes,  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  was  easily  first ;  his  Gros  Colmars 
being  very  fine  in  the  berry.  Hambro’s  also  were 
fairly  good ;  in  the  single  dish  class,  Mr.  Nash, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  was  first  with 
Alicante,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  white 
Grapes  the  first  prize  was  well  taken  by  Mr.  Ling- 
wood,  with  a  well-finished  dish  of  Muscats.  In  the 
class  for  two  dishes  of  white  Grapes  the  exhibits  were 
poor  in  the  extreme,  the  first  prize  lot  consisting  of 
Muscats  and  Foster’s  or  Dutch  Sweetwater,  but  in  both 
instances  they  were  quite  unfit  for  table,  being  unripe. 

Apples  and  Pears  were  very  well  shown,  and,  as 
a  rule,  of  excellent  quality ;  likewise  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  which  were  highly  coloured,  but  smaller  in 
size  than  usual,  presumably  on  account  of  the  drought. 
Vegetables  are  always  of  a  high  order  of  merit  at  these 
show's,  and  staged  with  great  taste,  and  upon  this 
occasion  there  was  no  exception.  The  first  prize  collec¬ 
tion  of  nine  dishes,  staged  by  Mr.  Arkell,  gardener  to 
A.  J.  Shinner,  Esq.,  was  first  rate  in  every  respect, 
and  consisted  of,  amongst  others,  a  grand  pile  of  nine¬ 
teen  Cauliflowers,  a  huge  dish  of  Capsicums,  fifty 
Tomatos,  as  many  Turnips,  eighteen  capital  heads  of 
Celery,  and  a  grand  dish  of  Peas  ;  in  fact,  it  was  one  of 
the  best  lots  we  have  ever  seen  staged.  Mr.  A.  Cook, 
who  was  placed  second,  also  staged  a  very  good  lot  of 
stuff,  but  not  of  such  high  merit.  Altogether  there 
were  seven  competitors,  and  the  exhibits  were  much 
admired.  In  the  classes  for  single  dishes,  Mr.  A.  Kell 
was  very  successful,  taking  first  prizes  for  the  following  : 
Cauliflowers,  French  Beans,  Celery  and  Parsnips. 
Tomatos  were  not  so  good  as  usual,  only  five  dishes 
being  staged,  Mr.  Cook  taking  first  honours,  and  also 
for  Cucumbers,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (sent  out  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
White,  of  Vmrcester,  and  of  which  Mr.  Cook  is  the 
raiser),  Peas,  Turnips,  Kidney  Potatos,  Beet  and 
Carrots  ;  and  also  first  for  a  collection  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Potatos  For  the  last-named  prize  three, 
collections  were  staged,  in  every  way  admirable. 
- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Spot  ox  Cielogyxe  cristata — G.  W.  :  Being  kept  too  hot 
and  close,  or  too  sunny,  and  at  the  same  time  too  dry,  will 
cause  the  spot  named.  If  on  the  old  leaves  only,  remove  them 
all,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  shady  yet  light  aspect,  and  keep 
well  supplied  with  air  and  water. 

Cucumbers. — C.  S. :  Tour  plants  are  suffering  from  the  well- 
known  Cucumber  disease,  for  which  no  satisfactory  remedy  has 
yet  been  found.  You  must  destroy  the  plants ,  and  start  again 
with  fresh  manure,  soil,  and  seed.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
stamp  it  out. 

Boses  at  Edinburgh. — Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  of 
Aberdeen,  remind  us  that  we  omitted  in  our  report  of  the  recent 
show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  to  mention 
the  fact  of  their  having  taken  the  first  prizes  for  thirty-six  and 
eighteen  cut  Boses.  The  limits  of  our  space  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  recording  all  awards,  even  if  we  had  the  inclination 
to  do  so,  which  we  certainly  have  not. 

Carnation  Layers. — Amateur :  The  sooner  the  layers  made 
in  summer  are  taken  off  now  the  better,  but,  of  course,  this  will 
have  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  layers  themselves.  The 
layering  season  was  excessively  dry,  so  that  unless  watering  was 
carefully  attended  to,  little  progress  could  be  made  in  rooting ; 
but  we  should  think  that  in  the  more  favoured  and  southern 
parts  of  the  country,  at  least,  the  plants  should  be  well  rooted, 
and  ready  to  plant  out  afresh,  or  in  the  case  of  choice-named 
kinds,  to  be  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame  or  potted  up,  as  the 
case  may  be.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  layers  will  show 
the  condition  of  the  roots. 

Apples  Falling. — F.  H. :  However  ripe  they  may  seem,  those 
fruits  that  drop  on  the  ground  seldom  keep  well  for  any  length 


of  time,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  more  or  less 
bruised.  They  may,  however,  be  stored  in  the  fruit-room  for 
immediate  use,  retaining  the  best  and  least  injured  to  the  last. 
In  gathering  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  their  ripeness  may  be 
pretty  accurately  determined  by  their  appearance,  and  by  their 
being  easily  detached  from  the  branches  when  taken  in  the 
hand.  Lay  them  in  baskets  carefully,  and  on  the  shelves  of  the 
fruit-room  in  a  single  layer,  and  avoid  all  possible  chance  of 
bruising  them. 

Tames  of  Plants.  —  B.  K. :  The  berried  plant  is  Crataegus 
pyracantha,  and  the  Conifer,  Thuja  gigantea.  Wm.  C. :  1,  Heeria 
rosea  ;  2,  a  variety  of  Gaillardia  aristata  ;  3,  Helianthus  stru- 
marius.  J.  G.  D. :  1,  Polypodium  umbrosum ;  2.  Selaginella 
pubescens,  often  called  S.  Willdenov  ii  in  gardens  ;  3,  Curculigo 
recurvata  ;  4,  Taegelia  multiflora  var.  Omicron  :  The  flowering 
specimen  is  Angelica  officinalis,  and  the  leaf,  Cannabis  sativa, 
Common  Hemp.  H.  W.  Harper .-  1  and  3,  Adiantum  scutum  ; 
2,  A.  incisum ;  4  and  6,  A.  cuneatum  var.  ;  5,  Send  a  frond 
bearing  spores.  TV.  0.,  St.  Austell .-  Hibiscus  Trionum. 

Tames  of  Fruits. — das.  Robertson :  1,  Tew  Hawthornden  ;  2, 
Winter  Hawthornden ;  3,  Hollandbury ;  4,  Oslin:  5.  not  known; 
6,  Pear,  Rouse  Lench.  Ed.  George:  Pear,  Autumn  Colmar. 
B.  K. You  send  too  many,  we  can  only  undertake  to  name  six 
sorts  at  a  time. — 1,  Wyken  Pippin  ;  2,  Torthem  Greening ;  5, 
Rymer ;  10,  Sturmer  Pippin ;  15,  Feam’s  Pippin ;  19,  Lord 
Suffield  ;  22,  Keswick  Codlin. 

Communications  Received. — T.  B. — W.  G. — W.  S.  (please 
send  present  address). — J.  G. — R.  S.  O. — Oswald. — H.  C. — T.  YT. 
— B.  T.  S.— G.  W. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Autumn,  Winter  and 
Spring-flowering  Plants. 

E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Catalogue  of 
Selected  Seed  Corn. 

Oakshott  &  Millard,  Reading. — Seed  Corn  Catalogue. 

Charles  Toope  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  Stepney  Green, 
London,  E. — Heating  Apparatuses  for  Large  and  Small  Green¬ 
houses,  &e. 

William  Rumsey,  Joynings  Tursery,  Waltham  Cross,  T. — 
Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. — Price 
list  of  Garden  Requisites. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  21st. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sot,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  moderate 
demand  for  Winter  Tares  and  Rye  at  unchanged  rates. 
Trifolium  is  in  smaller  demand  at  full  prices,  owing  to 
stocks  being  almost  exhausted.  Blue  Peas,  Canary, 
Hemp,  and  Linseed  offer  at  low  rates.  Mustard  and 
Rape  are  neglected. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  22nd. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  16 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  0  6  09 

Kent  Cobs _ lOOlbs.50  0  55  0 

Melons  . each  0  6  10 


s.d.  s.d. 

Peaches ....  per  dozen  10  60 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  3  0  SO 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  3  0 

Plums . J  sieve  16  4  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


3  0 


6  0 

1  0 
3  6 
0  4 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  4  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  02 
Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  SO s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  tom 


Horse  Radish,  bundle 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket 
Onions,  per  bushel  . . 
Parsley,  per  hunch  . . 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1 
Small  salading,  punnet  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  . .  2 
Tomatos,  per  lb . 1 


s.d.  s.d. 


Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0  5  0 

Asters  . 12  bun.  10  4  0 

Aster,  French  perbun.  10  2  0 
Bonvardias,  per  bum  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  0  6  10 
Carnations  .  .12  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums , 

12  blooms  10  4  0 
Cornflower  . .  12  bun.  10  3  0 
Day  Lily .  .12  bunches 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Lavender _ 12  bun.  4  0  0 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Lilium  speeiosum, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  0  9  2  0 
Myosotis,  12  bunches  2  0  3  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12  sprays. .  0  3  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Pyretbrum  . .  12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  16 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  3  0  6 
—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  0  9 
Stephanotis, 

dozen  sprays  2  0  4  0 

Sunflower . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Tropieolums  . 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  6  0  9 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz.  .  6  0  IS  0 
Asters  ....  dozen  pots  3  0  6  0 

Balsam . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Capsicum . per  doz.  5  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemums  „  4  0  9  0  i 

Cyperus,  per  dozen...  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Evergreens,  in  var. , 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Fuchsia . per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope .  40  60 

Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
LUiumspeciosumdoz.  6  0  IS  0 
Mignonette . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums. . .  .doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Scented  Verbena  ....  4  0  6  0 
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SUTTON’S 

INIMITABLE 

BEDDING 

HYACINTHS 

la  distinct  shades  of  colour,  to 
Sower  simultaneously. 

“My  show  of  Inimitable  Hyacinths 
this  spring  from  bulbs  bought  from  you 
was  truly  magnificent.  Their  flowering 
was  simultaneous ;  not  a  single  failure. 
Few  who  saw  them  would  believe  that 
they  were  really  grown  out  of  doors, 
and  many  insisted  that  they  had  been 
removed  from  the  greenhouse  for  the' 
occasion,  whereas  they  were  planted  out  I 
of  doors  on  the  9th  of  October  six  inches 
deep,  and  never  had  the  slightest  shelter 
all  through  the  severe  winter.”  —  W. 
WORMALD,  Esq.,  Hassocks. 


PRICES  . — Sutton’s  Inimitable  Scarlet,  Dark  Rose, 
Light  Rose,  Blue,  Light  Blue,  and  Dark  Blue, 
per  dozen,  5s.  6&.  ;  per  100,  40s. 

Sutton’s  Inimitable  Pure  "White,  per  doz.,  Ts.  64.  ; 
per  100,  55s.  Sutton’s  Inimitable  Tinted  White, 
per  dozen,  5s.  ;  per  100,  44, S. 


SUTTON'S  BULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent. 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS, 

BOUVARDIAS,  CYCLAMENS,  ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  PRIMU¬ 
LAS,  SOLANUMS,  TREE  CARNATIONS, 

And  other  WINTER  and  SPRING-BLOOMING  PLANTS, 

Of  fine  quality  and  immense  numbers. 

Inspection  Invited. 

The  Glass  Structures  cover  an  area  of  274,600  super,  feet. 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N, 


CHEAP  OFFER  !  ! ! 

AZALEA  MOLLIS,  Seedlings,  fine  busliy  plants,  10  to  25 
buds,  8s.  to  9s.  per  doz.;  50s.  to  60s.  per  100. 
RHODODENDRONS,  Seedlings  from  the  very  best  scar¬ 
lets,  9  to  12  inches,  bushy,  20s.  per  100. 

The  above  are  fine  stuff,  and  are  offered  at  a  low  rate,  being 
on  ground  that  must  be  cleared  for  building  purposes. 

Our  new  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is 
now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

ISAAC  DAVIES  X,  SON, 

Nurserymen,  OR  MS  KIRK,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


YICCARS  COLLYER  &  Co.’S 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  gratis  £  post  free. 
Bulbs  for  Present  Planting.  All  Carriage  Paid. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  for  Forcing.  Selected  first 
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The  Chrysanthemum  Season. — In  one  more 
short  month.  Yve  shall  be  right  into  the  thick 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows.  The  flowers 
which  they  encourage  have  been  classed  as 
autumn  bloomers,  hut  the  skill  of  growers, 
allied  to  that  of  the  raisers,  has  now  made 
the  Chrysanthemum  more  a  whiter  than  an 
autumn  bloomer ;  and  as  a  winter  flower 
it  is  specially  valuable  to  us.  The  season  of 
this  grand  flower,  however,  begins  early,  as 
we  saw  hut  the  other  day,  when  the  National 
Society  threw  out,  as  it  were,  an  advanced 
outpost  in  the  campaign  that  is  so  near. 
The  exposition  ivas  not  a  very  serious  one, 
and  seems  rather,  intended  to  conciliate  some 
who  specially  favour  the  earlier  and  really 
autumn  bloomers ;  but  no  great  interest  is 
created  by  them,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  whether  the  real  points  of  attraction 
at  the  show  were  not  rather  found  in  Dahlias 
than  in  early-blooming  Chrysanthemums. 


Practically  the  season  of  this  popular 
flower  does  not  begin  until  the  winter 
months  are  upon  us,  and  then,  -when  all  the 
grand  show  flowers  are  at  their  best,  we 
have  literally  a  floral  feast  to  partake  of 
such  as  no  other  garden  flower  affords. 
There  is  a  danger,  so  enthusiastically  hos¬ 
pitable  are  the  Chrysanthemum  growers,  of 
our  being  satiated  with  this  floral  feeding. 
Shows  crop  up  so  fast,  and  in  such  numbers, 
that  to  share  in  all  these  festivities  is  beyond 
human  power  and  endurance ;  therefore,  we 
are  compelled  to  leave  many  otherwise 
doubtless  pleasing  and  attractive  displays 
somewhat  obscured  by  lack  of  publicity. 
The  larger  shows  or  feasts,  if  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  that  simile,  give  all  which  the 
most  hungry  after  such  floral  diet  can 
desire,  and  the  very  best  of  its  kind  also. 
Practically,  after  the  menu  of  the  National 
and  some  few  other  shows  have  been  par¬ 
taken  of,  the  bread  and  cheese  of  the  smaller 
ones  is  hardly  attractive  fare.  Still,  rve 
recognise  to  the  full  the  importance  of  the 
work  each  little  shoYV  may  he  doing  in  its 
own  restricted  locality — a  work  which  may 
in  time  lead  some  of  its  supporters  to  higher 
flights,  and  to  strive  for  the  good  things 
found  at  the  more  pretentious  Chrysanthemum 
banquets. 

This  year  the  country  growers,  who  wish 
to  see  the  best  the  kingdom  can  produce, 
will  find  a  visit  to  the  National  in  its  home 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium — on  the  whole,  not 
quite  the  most  appropriate  place  in  the  world 
for  a  gathering  of  this  kind  —  very  much 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  for  once  the 
first  day  of  the  show  will  fall  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  day,  and  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  glorious  display  of  City  gorgeousness,  as 
embodied  in  a  Lord  Mayor’s  procession,  will 
find  ample  amusement  in  the  latter,  and 
elevated  enjoyment  in  seeing  the  former. 
Then  if  enough  of  floral  food  is  not  to  be  found 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  there  is  the  pretty 
and  ever  high-class  show  at  Kingston  also 
ready  to  attract  visitors ;  whilst  during  the 
same  week  shows  here  and  there  are  thick 
enough,  and  several  days  may  be  devoted  to 
Chrysanthemums,  until  the  visitor  is  more 
than  satisfied. 

Probably,  the  most  prominent  feature 
which  will  strike  the  observer  is  the  same¬ 
ness  that  rules,  not  only  in  present  shows,  hut 
from  year  to  year.  Only  in  the  occasional 
production  of  some  genuine  good  thing  in 
floYvers  is  there  any  variation ;  hut  in  groups, 
in  trained  plants,  in  array  of  cut  flowers, 
and  in  general  style  throughout  there  will 
lie  found  invariably  the  same  stereotyped 
characters  which  have  marked  shows  and 
exhibits  for  years  past.  It  discounts  pleasure 
or  the  anticipation  of  it  so  much  when  it 
is  known  exactly  beforehand  what  sort  of 
arrangements  will  be  set  up ;  hut  that  is 
inevitable,  because  there  is  no  effort  made  to 
introduce  novelty  in  any  form.  Why  can 
we  not  have  classes  for  hunches  of,  say,  six 
of  a  kind,  with  foliage,  whether  in  Mr. 
Cannell’s  approved  form,  or,  more  elegantly, 
in  real  hunches  not  too  stiffly  arranged  % 
Too  much — indeed,  almost  everything— seems 
sacrificed  to  securing  fine  individual  blooms, 
and  to  that  end  all  skill  seems  devoted.  A 
distressingly  dreary  sight,  however,  is  that  of 
a  perspective  glance  down  long  lines  of  show 
flowers  set  up  in  their  mathematically  precise 
boxes,  without  a  variation  or  break  of  any  kind. 

Groups  also  show  neither  change  or  advance. 
They  may  include  flowers  of  the  finest  quality, 
produced  as  usual  singly  on  tall  and  possibly 
well-foliaged  stems ;  but  such  elements  are 
the  reverse  of  pleasing,  and  naturally  resrdt 
in  groups  as  full  of  stiffness  and  formality 
as  are  the  individual  plants  themselves.  For 
the  production  of  really  artistic  effects  we 
need  fewer  colour's,  especially  of  incurved 
flowers ;  and  we  also  require  the  addition 
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of  some  admitted  foliage  plants,  which, 
while  blending  and  toning,  shall  at  the  same 
time  give  some  welcome  relief  to  that  formal 
hardness  so  inevitable  in  any  ordinary 
shown  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  It  is 
well  to  point  out  that  at  home  it  is  the 
invariable  custom  of  gardeners  to  mix  or 
commingle  their  Chrysanthemum  plants  with 
others  for  the  production  of  pretty  effects ; 
why  cannot  the  same  be  done  at  our  shows  1 
We  should  find  their  attractions  greatly 
enhanced  thereby. 

We  want  to  impress  upon  the  managers 
of  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  the  fact  that 
if  they  would  secure  permanently  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  public,  they  must  cater  some¬ 
what  to  meet  their  requirements.  The 
world  does  not  exist  for  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  but  the  latter  will  find  it  hard  to 
live  without  the  aid  of  the  former.  Once  the 
public  is  satiated  with  sameness,  our  autumn 
shows  will  suffer  from  lack  of  patronage,  and 
some  such  catastrophe  seems  to  us  almost 
inevitable  presently  unless  the  exhibitions 
are  made  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
public  taste. 

- ; — -»%<—■  — 

Me.  B.  Fixdlay  is  arranging  for  holding  a  great 
exhibition  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  in  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  Palace,  on  October  14th  and  15th. 
Schedules  of  prizes  are  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
it  is  believed  a  large  and  thoroughly  representative 
show  will  result.  The  schedule  will  be  issued  as  soon 
as  ready. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Banbury  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  will  take  place  on  November  the 
23rd,  and  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Exchange  Hall 
at  Banbury. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  offers  the  society’s  Gold 
Medal,  accompanied  by  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  for  the 
best  essay  Ox  the  Plants  and  Vegetable  Products 
introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  use  in  the 
arts,  manufactures,  food,  and  domestic  economy  during 
the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The  essays 
are  to  be  written  in  the  English  language,  scientific 
names  and  terms  excepted,  and  are  to  be  sent  in 
addressed  to  the  Council  on  or  before  December  31st, 
1887,  bearing  a  motto  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope,  with  motto  outside  and  name  and  address  of 
writer  inside.  The  essay  to  which  the  prize  is  awarded 
is  to  become  the  exclusive  property  of  the  society,  to  be 
used  as  the  Council  may  determine. 

The  members  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood 
Horticultural  Society  will  meet  this  Saturday 
evening,  at  7.30  p.m.,  to  discuss  the  paper  on 
“Natural  v.  Artificial  Manure,”  read  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Heaton  at  the  last  monthly  reading,  the  principal 
points  in  which  are  :  (1)  that  manures  are  not  always 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants,  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  as  some  soils  may  contain  the  required 
ingredients  ;  (2)  that  manure,  when  possible,  should 
be  applied  in  a  liquid  state  to  obtain  the  greatest 
benefit  therefrom  ;  (3)  that  a  too  frequent  use  of 
natural  manure,  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  tends  to 
make  the  soil  full  of  humic  acid  ;  (4)  that  manures  are 
not  applied  to  the  soil  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying 
plants  with  nutriment,  but  to  assist  in  dissolving  and 
holding  in  solution  other  substances  required  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  plants  ;  (5)  vegetables  and 
fruit-bearing  plants  that  are  given  an  excessive  supply 
of  manure  are  deprived  of  that  flavour  which  under  more 
natural  treatment  they  would  possess ;  (6)  that  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  cheap  and  beneficial  manure  for  the  wants  of 
plants  can  only  be  done  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  annuals  at  present 
adorning  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  is  the  subject 
of  this  note,  Loasa  lateritia,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
it  does  not  find  numerous  homes  outside  of  botanic 
gardens.  True  it  is  the  species  of  Loasa  have  an  evil 
repute  for  stinging,  but  this  is  neither  dangerous  nor 
particularly  troublesome  should  accident  be  the  lot  of 
the  cultivator  occasionally.  No  one  but  an  actual 
beholder  could  credit  the  amount  of  bloom  it  is  capable 
of  producing  in  the  moist  autumn  months,  while  in 
the  drought  of  summer,  it  is  worthy  of  every  consider¬ 
ation.  Possibly,  another  drawback  which  militates 
against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  stems  are  twining,  thus 
necessitating  staking  of  some  sort.  This,  moreover, 
should  prove  itself  a  desirability,  as  a  handsome  effect 
could  be  produced  where  an  unsightly  object  requires 
to  be  covered.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  lively  brick- 
red  and  effective.  Seeds  are  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  so  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  distribute  it. 


SHRUBS  FOR  SEA-SIDE 

GARDENS. 

One  morning  last  week,  when  passing  along  the 
Marine  Parade  at  Rhyl,  I  was  forcibly ’struck  with  the 
number  of  plants  and  shrubs  that  succeed  well  in  the 
almost  miniature  gardens  attached  to  those  beautiful 
houses  that  face  this  promenade,  which  are  consequently 
within  100  yds.  of  high-water  mark,  and  subjected  to  the 
ozone  and  saline  spray  that  almost  constantly  blows 
in  from  the  Irish  Sea  —  two  atmospheric  conditions 
that  tell  severely  on  the  majority  of  our  trees  and 
shrubs.  As  the  plants  that  succeed  well  under  such 
circumstances  are  few  indeed,  the  thought  struck  me 
that  a  list  of  those,  which  from  their  healthy  appearance 
seem  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  well  fitted  for  such  a 
place,  would  be  of  moment  to  at  least  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  interested  in  sea-side  gardening. 

The  Euonymus  is  pre-eminently  a  shrub  for  the 
maritime  garden  and  grounds  ;  indeed,  it  is  question¬ 
able  if  any  other  of  equal  merit  in  an  ornamental  way 
can  compare  with  it  for  the  purpose  just  now  under 
consideration.  The  beautiful  rich  glossy  leaves,  neat 
habit  of  growth,  and  perfect  hardihood,  render  it  an 
acquisition  wherever  planted,  and  to  this  we  may 
likewise  add  its  non-partiality  for  any  particular  soil  or 
situation.  But  not  only  as  a  sea-side  shrub  can  the 
Euonymus  be  with  every  confidence  recommended,  for 
it  withstands  in  a  marked  degree  the  deleterious  effects 
of  an  impure  atmosphere,  not  only  growing,  but  even 
thriving  in  the  heart  of  London,  and  where  few  other 
plants  can  eke  out  an  existence.  Most  of  the  specimens 
of  the  Euonymus  that  we  noticed  in  these  confined 
sea-side  gardens  were  in  rude  health,  and  of  vigorous 
growth,  one  unusually  large  plant  being  fully  6  ft.  in 
height,  and  well  furnished  with  foliage.  Of  the 
forms  of  the  Euonymus,  the  golden-leaved  would 
seem  be  best  suited  for  the  sea-side,  as  the  numerous 
fine  twiggy  plants  in  and  around  Rhyl  clearly  point 
out. 

The  Japan  Aucuba  (A.  japonica)  is  another  excel¬ 
lent  seaside  shrub,  and  being  of  ornamental  appearance 
is  well  suited  for  adorning  gardens  in  such  situations. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  value  of  this  shrub  as  a 
berry-bearing  plant  is  not  better  known,  for  rarely  do 
we  find  it  covered  as  it  should  be  with  its  myriads  of 
large,  bright  red  fruit.  It  is,  however,  not  generally 
known  that  the  plant  is  dicecious,  and,  therefore,  to 
have  berries  produced  in  abundance  the  male  and  female 
plants  should  be  grown  side  by  side. 

The  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum). — 
This  is  not  only  an  ornamental  shrub  worthy  of  the 
first  rank,  but  also  one  that  is  of  the  readiest  culture, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  planting  in 
exposed  maritime  districts.  Along  the  parade  it  does 
remarkably  well  and  flowers  profusely. 

The  Golden  and  Silver  Variegated  Elders 
have  few  rivals  for  seaside  planting,  and  as  they  are 
quite  at  home  in  almost  pure  sand,  are  particularly 
valuable  wherever  the  soil  is  of  poor,  thin  quality  ; 
even  in  the  most  exposed  and  wind-swept  districts,  and 
where  almost  lashed  with  the  waves,  these  plants  refuse 
not  to  grow  and  root  freely,  as  numerous  instances  along 
our  coast  line  could  be  pointed  out.  The  wealth  of 
deep  purplish  berries  is  another  point  in  favour  of  their 
extended  culture  where  ornament  more  than  utility  is 
aimed  at. 

Hollies.  —  Both  the  common  and  silver-leaved 
Hollies  have  attained  to  respectable  dimensions,  and 
some  of  the  latter,  with  fine  branching  heads  and  an 
abundance  of  mottled  foliage,  clearly  point  out  that 
they  are  both  healthy  and  happy  in  their  sea-side 
home. 

The  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  opulus),  -whether 
for  easy  culture,  strong,  hardy  nature,  or  abundance  of 
bloom,  is  certainly  a  much-to-be-desired  plant ;  but 
one  that,  unfortunately,  is  not  employed  half  enough 
in  the  decking-out  of  ornamental  grounds.  Then  it  is 
a  capital  town  or  sea-side  shrub — a  fact  that  is  well 
borne  out  by  the  numerous  fine  specimens  to  be  seen 
in  this  part  of  Flint. 

Privets. — Few  plants  are  more  extensively  used  in 
the  planting  of  our  lawns  and  grounds  than  the  common 
and  oval-leaved  Privets  ;  for  not  only  are  they  perfectly 
hardy,  of  free  growth,  non-particular  as  to  soil  or 
situation,  easily  procured,  and  at  least  second-rate  as 
ornamental  plants,  but  they  are  quite  at  home  in  town 
or  country,  by  the  sea-side,  or  on  exposed  mountain 
ground. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum,  with  its  large  oval-oblong 
leaves,  and  drooping  racemes  of  white  flowers,  is  a 
plant  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  although 
its  free  growth  and  ornamental  aspect  render  it  well 


worthy  of  culture.  Here  several  fine  specimens,  with 
their  peculiar  arching  stems  and  6-in.  wide  leaves, 
may  be  seen  in  the  most  rude  health,  offering  a  fine 
contrast  to  other  smaller-foliaged  subjects. 

The  Greater  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major)  for 
carpeting  purposes  can  hardly  be  done  without,  and  as 
it  thrives  -well  within  the  influence  of  the  sea,  is  here 
largely  used  as  a  rock- work  plant,  or  for  covering  bare 
patches  of  soil,  for  which  purpose  its  low  procumbent 
habit  and  abundance  of  foliage  renders  it  particularly 
well  adapted.  As  a  flowering  plant  this  Periwinkle  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  for  when  quite  established  the 
solitary  and  showy  bright  blue  flowers  are  as  unusual 
as  they  are  pretty. 

Escallonia  macrantha  must  on  no  account  be 
omitted  from  our  list,  its  bright  glossy  leaves,  and 
waxen  pretty  flowers  rendering  it  a  gem  amongst  hard 
free-blooming  plants.  Then  it  succeeds  well  all  along 
the  coast,  better,  indeed,  than  inland,  while  as  a  town 
plant,  and  for  flowering  in  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere 
of  our  larger  cities  it  is  almost  invaluable.  Trained  as 
a  wall  plant  it  looks  well  on  several  of  the  houses,  even 
in  the  heart  of  Rhyl,  while  for  withstanding  the  keen 
blast  of  the  sea  no  better  proof  of  its  fitness  can  be 
brought  forward  than  its  healthy  appearance  in  the 
Winter  Gardens  of  the  same  town. 

The  Snoavberry  (Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  with 
its  pretty  racemes  of  flowers  and  familiar  white  berries 
needs  no  recommendation  from  us.  It  flowers  in  a 
commendable  way  along  the  coast  line,  and  as  it  is 
easily  propagated,  and  runs  freely  at  the  root,  it  may 
be  increased  to  any  desired  extent.  Flowering  in  the 
poorest  of  soils,  and  in  wind-swept  districts,  it  is  to  be 
recommended  for  extensive  culture. 

Clematises. — For  training  as  wall  plants  very  few 
climbers  can  compare  with  Clematis  montana  and 
C.  flammula,  and  as  they  delight  in  maritime  districts 
are  largely  used  for  the  decoration  of  verandahs  and 
porches  along  the  sea  coast.  C.  montana,  when  in  full 
bloom,  is,  in  truth,  a  lovely  plant,  and  one  that  is  far 
less  cultivated  than  its  merits  deserve.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  in  axillary  panicles,  and  remain  in  good 
order  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Gaultheria  Shallon  is  not  usually  recommended 
as  a  sea-side  plant,  yet  from  what  we  have  seen  of  it 
lately  in  this  district,  it  seems  to  be  weU  adapted  for 
growing  even  within  a  few  yards  of  high  water  mark. 
Being  of  low  neat  growth,  and  withal  easily  managed, 
for  neither  shade  nor  sunshine,  drought  nor  moisture 
comes  amiss  to  this  interesting  and  desirable  plant.  It 
blooms  freely  and  produces  its  tempting  purple  fruit 
in  great  abundance. 

Hypericum  Androsemum,  a  British  plant  by- 
the-bye,  grows  stout  and  strong  in,  at  least,  one  place 
we  noticed  along  the  parade^  indeed,  in  this,  its  sea¬ 
side  abode,  it  seemed  quite  as  much  at  home  as  we  have 
found  it  in  some  of  the  sheltered  woodlands  near  the 
base  of  one  of  the  Snowdon  range  of  hills. 

Lilacs  are  well  known  to  be  excellent  maritime 
subjects,  and  the  truth  of  the  assertion  is  verified  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  in  the  healthy  specimens  to  be 
met  with  in  not  one,  but  several  of  the  gardens  at 
present  under  consideration. 

The  Mahonia,  with  its  large  shining  leaves  and 
clusters  of  terminal  racemes  of  bright  yellow  and 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  looks  healthy  and  happy 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Children’s  Hospital  close  to  the 
sea-shore,  in  company  with  the  Laurestinus,  Cotone- 
asters,  Roses,  and  hosts  of  other  interesting  and 
desirable  plants. 

The  Elm  and  Elder  do  fairly  well  at  the  same 
place,  but  had  the  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  pinaster)  been 
planted  as  a  screen  fence  instead  of  these,  or  mixed 
with  the  Sycamore,  'White  Poplar,  Austrian  Pine  (P. 
Austriaca),  and  Lambert’s  Cypress  (Cupressus  Lamber- 
tiana),  much  better  results  would  have  been  obtained, 
for  these  are,  unquestionably,  the  best  sea-side  subjects 
that  have  yet  come  under  our  notice. 

The  Common  Hazel,  Plum,  Scotch,  or  Mountain 
Elm  (Ulmus  montana),  Maple,  and  Birch  all  do  well  in 
various  parts  along  the  coast,  and  an  excellent  carpet 
plant  for  these  is  found  in  the  common  Ivy,  the  mari¬ 
time  situation  and  the  mild  warm  atmosphere  favouring 
its  growth  in  a  marked  manner. 

Ferns. — Amongst  Ferns  that  we  noticed  doing  well 
the  Hart’s  Tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare)  took  the 
lead,  as  the  numerous  fine,  healthy-looking  specimens 
in  several  of  the  west  end  gardens  but  too  clearly 
pointed  out.  The  male  Fern,  Lastrsea  Filix-mas,  like¬ 
wise  braved  the  sea  blast  in  a  commendable  way,  and 
several  tufts  of  the  common  Polypody  (Polypodium 
vulgare)  pointed  out  to  us  that  it,  too,  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  maritime  rockwork.  Of  the  ordinarily 
cultivated  garden  plants,  such  as  the  Pelargonium, 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  Cherry  Pie,  and  others  of  a 
similar  cast,  we  noticed  numbers  that  space  and  time 
will  not  permit  of  our  dwelling  on  at  present.  — A.  D. 
Webster ,  Ethel  Villa,  Rhyl.. 
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DAHLIA,  PARAGON. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  strides  now  being  made  in  the 
improvement  of  the  single  Dahlia,  it  is  surprising  that 
no  improvement  has  been  made  on  Paragon,  which  is 
now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  garden  in  which  single 
Dahlias  at  least  are  grown.  We  have  a  few  instances 
of  seedlings  raised  from  it  that  differ  from  the  type  in 
some  respect,  as  we  had  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  meeting  ;  but  the  new-comer  could 
hardly  be  described  as  an  improvement.  The  brighter 
scarlet  of  the  margin  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  deep  maroon  ground-colour  of  the  rays.  Paragon 
was  known  as  long  ago  as  1832,  but  seems  to  have 
become  lost  to  cultivation  for  a  time,  when  the  single 
varieties  again  came  into  fashion.  One  great  improve¬ 
ment  that  might  be  effected  would  be  to  get  a  dwarfer 
and  more  floriferous  form. 

- - >X<- - 

MIMICRY  IN  PLANTS. 

Smell  and  Colour. 

The  number  of  different  odours  given  off  by  various 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  very  great,  and 
names  have  been  given  to  those  with  which  we  became 
first  acquainted,  naming  them  after  the  plant  from 
which  they  proceeded.  Thus  we  have  the 
odour,  smell,  or  scent  of  the  Violet,  the 
Primrose,  the  Wallflower,  and  the  Clove. 

When  we  recognise  the  same  smell  in 
another  plant,  we  say  it  has  got  the  smell 
of  that  with  which  we  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  to  such  a  degree  is  this  faculty  of 
comparison  carried  by  man,  that  I  have 
heard  it  remarked  that  Orchids  have  no 
smell  of  their  own.  Of  course  this  merely 
proceeds  from  man’s  reasoning  faculty, 
seeing  that  whatever  plant  first  pos¬ 
sessed  that  smell  must  be  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  priority.  Orchids  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  introduction,  conse¬ 
quently  man  has  compared  their  odours 
to  those  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  they 
may,  for  all  we  know,  in  many  cases  have 
a  claim  to  prior  possession  of  their  re¬ 
spective  odours.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
say  that  some  have  the  odour  of  Violets, 
others  of  Primroses,  Wallflowers,  Cin¬ 
namon,  honey,  Aniseed,  milk  of  Cocoa- 
Nut,  pomatum,  fresh  hay,  Angelica, 

Koses,  Allspice,  Citron,  Musk,  the  lizard 
and  goat,  or  of  a  druggist’s  shop,  which 
latter  muse  be  of  a  very  compound  nature. 

Amongst  other  plants  we  have  the  Roast 
Beef  Plant,  the  carrion  or  tainted  beef 
plants  whose  smell  is  disagreeable  in 
the  extreme  to  our  olfactory  nerves, 
the  Musk-tree,  and  the  Brandy-bottle. 

The  same  remarks  applying  to  smell, 
apply  also  to  colour ;  accordingly  we 
speak  of  rose,  pink,  violet,  brick,  blood, 

Peach,  Apricot,  and  sky-blue  colours. 
Complimentary  or  corresponding  colours 
are  implied  by  using  such  names  as  Purity, 

Innocence,  nivea  The  Bride,  Blushing 
Bride,  and  Bridesmaid  to  denote  that 
plants  bearing  them  or  their  flowers  are  of  the  same 
pure  white  or  delicate  colour.  A  study  of  the  language 
of  flowers  would  bear  out  these  and  many  other 
instances  of  comparison.  Ball  of  Fire,  fiery-scarlet, 
and  flame-colour  are  appellations  of  another  kind, 
while  some  superstitious  or  imaginative  people  believe 
that  the  red  colour  of  carnivorous  plants  is  due,  not 
only  to  the  blood  of  the  animals  devoured  by  them, 
but  is  actually  blood.  The  colour,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  blood. 

Animals  furnish  a  great  many  instances  of  familiar 
colours  to  which  man  has  likened  his  favourite  flowers 
of  more  recent  acquaintance.  By  the  application 
of  such  names  as  tigrina,  leopardinum,  pardinum, 
pavonia,  and  meleagris,  we  signify  that  the  flowers 
bearing  them  have  the  spotting  of  the  tiger,  leopard, 
panther,  peacock,  and  guinea-hen  respectively.  The 
Tiger  Lily,  Panther  Lily,  &c.,  have  reference  to 
the  same  thing.  More  recently  a  want  of  names 
has  been  felt  to  express  the  numerous  tints  and 
shades  of  the  artificially  raised  flowers— the  produc¬ 
tions  of  man’s  raising.  Attempts  have  been  made, 
especially  by  the  French,  to  classify,  define  and  popu¬ 
larise  these  colours  by  calling  into  service  the  colours, 
not  very  well  defined,  it  may  be,  in  many  cases,  of 
various  familiar  animals  or  natural  objects.  Goat 
colour,  Gooseberry  colour,  and  crushed  Strawberry  will 


give  an  idea  of  the  application  in  this  case.  Primary 
applications  of  certain  specific  colours  serve  their 
purpose  admirably,  but  they  (the  colours)  are  frequently 
so  unstable  that  secondary  names  have  to  be  given,  and 
when  the  varietal  colour  is  applied  we  have  very  con¬ 
flicting  appellations,  and  the  first  name,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  loses  it  significance.  Familiarity  and  the 
flexibility  of  language  blunts  our  discernment  of  the 
incongruity,  which,  however,  remains  a  silent  witness 
of  our  inconsistency  or  short-sighted  faculty  in  the 
formation  of  names  and  clearness  or  perspicuity  of 
language.  Our  language  allows  it,  yet  no  one  on 
reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the  incongruity  ;  logically, 
in  speaking  of  a  white  or  a  yellow  Rose,  a  red  Rose,  a 
yellow  or  white  Carnation,  a  white  or  a  blue  or  purple 
Violet,  and  a  white  or  a  pink  Blue-bell.  Nobody  resents 
the  use  of  such  names,  yet,  simply  because  less  familiar, 
we  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  white  Blackbird,  a  White 
Black  Currant,  or  a  White  Red  Currant  ;  although  all 
these  things  naturally  exist.  The  Irishman  has  been 
blamed  for  the  expression  that  a  Blackberry  is  red 
when  it  is  green,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  it.  Botanical  as 
well  as  English  names  are  frequently  no  less  faulty,  as 
evidenced  by  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  literally 
translated  as  the  white-yellow  flower. 
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Eyes,  Nose,  Mouth,  and  Teeth. 

All  these  are  frequently  referred  to  in  one  way  or 
other,  and  some  instances  have  already  been  given. 
Maxillaria  recalls  the  mouth  or  jaws  of  some  animal. 
Masdevallia  Simula  is  the  pug-nosed  Masdevallia  ;  and 
Leontodon  and  Dandelion,  or  the  Lion’s-tooth,  are 
suggested  from  the  large  jagged  teeth  of  the  leaves. 
We  have  a  resemblance  to  the  Pheasant’s  keen  lively 
eye  in  Narcissus  poeticus  ;  the  Ox-eye  in  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  leucanthemum  ;  the  Sun’s-eye  in  Tulipa  oculis 
solis  ;  and  the  Day’s-eye in  the  “modest crimson  tipped 
flower  ”  the  Daisy.  The  name  is  derived  from  two 
Saxon  words,  deeges  age,  signifying  the  day’s  eye, 
probably  suggested  from  the  fact  that  the  Daisy  opens 
its  flower  to  greet  the  sun,  and  closes  at  night.  The 
allusion  is  certainly  a  happy  one. — F. 

- - 

THE  KINVER  SEED  FARMS. 

On  the  Worcestershire  borders  of  Staffordshire,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Stourbridge,  lies  a  farm — or, 
rather,  three  farms — which  comprise  within  their  area 
aperfect  plethora  of  horticultural  treasures  and  novelties. 
These  are  the  famous  Kinver  farms  of  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Sons,  of  Wordsley,  whose  name  needs  only  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  The  Gardening  World  to  be  recognised  by 
all  your  readers.  The  village  of  Kinver  lies  mostly  at 


the  foot  of  a  slope,  upon  the  summit  of  which  Messrs. 
Webb’s  estate — for  the  land  occupied  by  them  is  mostly 
their  own  property — lies.  The  farms  cover  something 
like  1,600  acres,  and  the  whole  area  is  employed  in 
raising  and  testing  seeds  for  garden  and  farm  crops  ; 
but  even  this  space  only  suffices  for  the  growth  of 
“stock”  seeds,  the  bulk  for  market  being  grown  from 
them  in  various  suitable  districts,  and  covering,  in  the 
aggregate,  nearly  17,000  acres.  The  business  done  at 
Kinver  is  principally  that  of  experiment  and  trial. 
Year  after  year,  with  infinite  patience  and  the  most 
practised  skill,  the  work  of  selecting  “the  best  from 
the  best,”  and — to  use  an  apparent  Hibernicism — im¬ 
proving  it,  goes  on.  That  Messrs.  Webb  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  “improve  the  best  ”  is  very  plain.  There  is  no 
finality  in  nature,  and  there  is,  therefore,  none  in 
gardening.  Year  after  year  sees  the  present  perfection 
surpassed  in  the  ceaseless  straining  for  still  higher 
results. 

Thus  it  is  at  Kinver.  By  selection,  hybridisation, 
and  cultivation,  new  varieties  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  virtues,  and  eliminate  the  failings  of  the  parent 
kinds  are  constantly  being  produced  and  brought  before 
a  more  and  more  exacting  public.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  a  few  weeks  since,  there  were  about  2, 300  trials  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  alone  in  progress  at  Kinver.  A  fair 
idea  of  the  scale  of  magnitude  upon  which 
the  trials  and  cultivation  of  every  crop  are 
carried  on,  may  be  gathered  by  taking  Peas 
as  an  example.  No  less  than  85  acres 
were  occupied  by  this  crop  alone,  and 
the  trial  plots  included  about  150  sorts. 
A  new  variety  of  Pea  has  this  season 
been  under  cultivation,  for  which  Messrs. 
W ebb  anticipate  a  great  success  as  soon  as 
it  is  offered  to  the  public.  This  is  a  cross, 
as  yet  unnamed,  between  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Telephone,  and  combines  the  shape  of 
the  former  with  the  Pea  of  the  latter. 
The  earliest  blue  wrinkled  marrow  Pea  is 
the  Wordsley  Wonder,  a  variety  intro¬ 
duced  three  years  ago  as  the  result  of 
crosses  between  Advancer,  Little  Gem, 
and  Prizetaker.  As  a  main  crop  Pea, 
Messrs.  Webb’s  famous  Chancellor  is  un¬ 
surpassed  at  Kinver,  while  other  notable 
kinds  are  Kinver  Gem,  Electric  Light, 
Perfection,  Kinver  Marrow,  and  Triumph. 

Potatos  occupy  a  considerable  breadth 
of  land,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
Kinver.  There  were  70  acres  appropri¬ 
ated  to  this  crop  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  Messrs.  Webb  devote  an  infinity 
of  assiduous  care  to  the  improvement 
of  the  tuber,  and  to  the  raising  of  new 
varieties.  No  doubt  one  of  the  chief  safe¬ 
guards  against  disease  is  the  cultivation 
of  new  crosses.  The  old  kinds,  however 
excellent,  and  at  first  disease-resisting, 
seem  after  a  time  inevitably  to  degenerate 
and  succumb.  They  “have  their  little 
day,  and  cease  to  be  ”  disease-resisting. 
A  bare  statement  of  the  achievements  of 
Messrs.  Webb  with  regard  to  this  crop 
suffices  to  show  that,  at  least,  they 
have  not  been  idle.  In  1886  they 
brought  out  three  new  varieties,  viz.,  Kinver  Hill, 
Discovery,  and  Benefactor,  all  of  -which  have  now  an 
established  reputation.  For  the  present  year  their 
introductions  were  also  three  in  number,  WTordsley 
Pride,  a  second  early  Kidney  and  great  cropper ;  Renown, 
also  a  second  early  variety  of  dwarf  and  neat  appear¬ 
ance  when  growing,  an  extraordinary  cropper  with 
good  shape,  size,  and  flavour  ;  Red  King,  a  red-skinned 
main  crop  variety  of  strong  habit  of  growth,  a  heavy 
cropper  and  first-class  keeper.  In  addition  to  old- 
established  favourites,  such  as  Surprise,  Early  Ashleaf, 
&e.,  Messrs.  Webb  have  several  new  seedlings  coming 
on  for  offer  next  season.  Some  of  these  have  already 
received  First  Class  Certificates,  and  great  things  are 
anticipated  of  them.  One  of  these,  which  we  saw,  is  a 
cross  between  White  Elephant  and  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  is  likely  to  make  a  good  hit.  Messrs.  Webb’s 
manager  at  any  rate  fancies  it  very  much. 

Other  vegetables  of  all  kinds  receive  proportionate 
attention.  There  were  large  quantities  of  Cabbage, 
the  chief  varieties  cultivated  being  the  popular  Emperor, 
Flockmaster  (especially  recommended  for  farm  cultiva¬ 
tion),  and  Imperial.  Of  Savoys,  the  New  Kinver 
Globe  and  Little  Wonder  are  the  best  known  kinds. 
In  Broccoli,  there  are  May  Queen  and  Champion  ;  in 
Carrots,  Defiance,  Intermediate,  and  Market  Favourite  ; 
in  Celery,  Mammoth  Red  and  Pearl  White  ;  in  Cauli- 
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flowers,  Kinver  Monarch,  Early  Mammoth,  and  New 
Tom  Thumb  ;  in  Cucumbers,  Perpetual  Bearer  and 
Telegraph.  But  to  enumerate  half  the  varieties  of  the 
different  crops  would  take  far  more  space  than  is  here 
available.  No  crop  seems  to  be  overlooked.  Of  all 
there  are  new  and  improved  sorts,  which  are  the  result 
of  much  study  and  painstaking. 

The  show  of  flowers,  though  not  quite  at  its  best  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  was  very  striking.  There  was 
a  large  breadth  devoted  to  Stocks.  Webbs’  New 
Imperial  Ten-week  Stock  hears  beautiful  double  flowers 
on  long  massive  spikes,  and  has  a  great  diversity  of 
colour.  Another  variety  is  Webbs’  Large  Flowering, 
which  is  also  very  popular.  Asters  were  very  notice¬ 
able.  There  was  a  good  bed  of  Miniature,  a  very 
favourite  variety  for  pot  culture.  Messrs.  Webb  put 
up  what  they  term  the  “  Wordsley  Collection”  of 
Aster  seeds,  which  includes  five  of  their  favourite 
varieties — viz.,  Victoria,  Quilled,  Miniature,  Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum  -  flowered,  and  Truffaut’s  Peeony  - 
flowered.  There  were  fine  beds  of  double  Zinnias, 
Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum,  Calliopsis  Drummondi, 
and  Chrysanthemum  inodorum  plenissimum.  Nastur¬ 
tiums  were  in  a  variety  of  colours,  and  looked  very 
brilliant.  There  were  also  beds  of  Golden  Cloud 
Chrysanthemum,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  looking 
well ;  of  the  new  Sterling  Poppy,  a'diandsome  floriferous 
sort  of  this  now  favourite  decorative  flower  ;  of  purple 
and  white  Candytufts,  white  Rockets,  Clarkias,  &c. 
The  new  hybrid  Mimulus,  remarkably  rich  in  colour  ; 
the  Invincible  Sweet  William,  diversified  in  hue  ;  and 
the  Pride  of  Kinver  Verbena,  very  large  in  size  of 
flower,  and  brilliant  in  colour,  were  other  notable 
varieties. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten,  though  it  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  that  Messrs. 
Webb  do  an  enormous  trade  in  seeds  for  the  farm  as  well 
as  for  the  garden.  The  cereals  were  being  harvested 
when  we  visited  Kinver.  There  were  191  acres  of 
Wheat,  201  acres  of  Barley,  and  160  acres  of  Oats,  as 
well  as  a  large  acreage  of  Swedes  and  Mangels.  In 
each  of  these  crops  Messrs.  Webb  have  made  a  special 
mark.  Such  varieties  as  their  Kinver  Chevalier  Barley, 
their  Kinver  Giant  Wheat,  their  Challenge  Oats,  or 
their  Imperial  Swede  have  a  reputation  which  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  termed  world-wide. 

There  were  also  plots  of  other  crops  which  are 
scarcely  yet  established  in  English  cultivation,  but 
which  Messrs.  Webb  are  experimentally  growing. 
There  are,  for  instance,  Tobacco,  of  which  twelve 
varieties  are  recommended  by  Messrs.  Webb  for  growth 
in  this  country  ;  also  some  forward  flourishing-looking 
patches  of  Maize  and  Sorghum,  and  a  good  plot  of 
Belgian  Carrots,  the  latter  just  fit  to  cut  for  seed. 

In  addition  to  the  farms  at  Kinver,  there  are  the 
extensive  warehouses  and  offices  at  Wordsley  which 
claim  attention.  Here  one  gets  still  further  insight 
into  the  magnitude  of  the  business  which  Messrs.  Webb 
conduct.  Their  trade,  indeed,  extends  not  only  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  the  colonies  and  the 
Continent.  There  is  a  newly-established,  but  already 
flourishing,  branch  in  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to 
the  seed  trade,  Messrs.  Webb  are  large  manure  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  have  extensive  works  at  Widnes,  in 
Lancashire.  They  also  deal  largely  in  hops  and  wool, 
and  may  be  termed,  indeed,  quite  one  of  the  notable 
firms  of  the  present  day.  The  machinery  for  cleaning, 
sorting,  and  despatching  the  seeds  is  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  improved  description  ;  indeed,  throughout 
all  departments  of  the  business  there  runs  an  air  of 
thoughtfulness  and  thoroughness,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
accountable  for  the  remarkable  success  which  has  been 
achieved  by  Messrs.  Webb. — R. 

- — - 

BEEOHHILL  AND  ROSEMOUNT 

NURSERIES. 

When  visiting  the  above  nurseries  of  Mr.  John 
Downie,  at  Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  recently,  we  were 
very  much  struck  with  the  gay  aspect  of  the  place,  the 
result  of  its  favoured  southern  exposure,  the  general 
tidiness  of  everything,  and  the  floriferous  condition  of 
the  florists’  flowers — notably,  Dahlias,  Pansies, 
Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  and  Phloxes.  Being  the 
second  week  of  September,  most  of  these  things  were 
in  the  height  of  their  glory  as  compared  with  the  same 
things  in  the  more  southern  latitude  of  London,  and 
its  consequent  earlier  season.  The  long  drought  which 
tested  the  vitality  of  vegetation  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  had  terminated,  and  the  long-wished-for 
rain  had  washed  everything  clean,  and  made  flowers 
and  foliage  alike  look  fresh. 


Conspicuous  amongst  other  shrubs  or  trees  in  the 
nursery  were  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  Fraseri,  a 
beautifully  distinct  and  glaucous  form  of  the  Knap 
Hill  Cypress  ;  Populus  canadensis  aurea,  a  beautiful 
golden-leaved  form  of  a  North  American  species  very 
similar  to  P.  nigra  ;  and  Ligustrum  vulgare  aurea 
variegatum,  an  elegant  shrub  that  may  be  grown  in 
gardens  of  a  limited  area.  A  dwarf  Tropteolum  named 
Mrs.  Peeples  was  simply  a  sheet  of  scarlet.  A  bed  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  the  first  attempt  at  bedding 
them  out  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  aglow  with  their 
rich  and  varied  colours.  The  plants  were  dwarf  and 
bushy,  showing  how  well  adapted  they  are  for  the 
purpose  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  Scotland  at  least. 
In  the  houses  were  a  brilliant  display  of  the  same 
popular  class  of  plants,  in  all  the  varied  tints  and 
colours  for  which  they  are  noted,  with  the  broad  and 
narrow-leaved  types  intermixed,  producing  a  fine  effect. 
In  another  house  close  by  were  some  handsome  beau¬ 
tifully  double  and  crisped  Petunias  in  purple,  white, 
and  rose  colours,  blended  in  the  same  flowers.  A 
purple  and  white  variety  named  Etendard  was  notably 
fine.  The  popular  Lilium  longiflorum  eximium,  here 
as  in  many  other  places  known  as  L.  Harrisii,  takes 
admirably,  and  annually  finds  many  new  homes. 

As  already  stated,  florists’  flowers  are  a  great 
speciality  of  these  nurseries,  and  they  are  well  cared 
for,  a  labour  amply  repaid  by  a  rich  and  continued 
display  of  summer-flowering  subjects  ;  and  an  equally 
good  array  of  Dahlias,  Pentstemons  and  Phloxes  in 
autumn.  An  extensive  collection  of  named  Antir¬ 
rhinums  are  kept,  but  although  past  their  best,  enough 
remained  to  show  their  true  character  and  what  they 
had  been.  The  following  are  some  of  the  new  sorts  put 
into  commerce  for  the  first  time  this  year  :  Elata,  white 
variety,  finely  mottled  and  striped  with  rosy  purple  on 
a  white  ground  ;  Maria,  mottled  and  striped  with 
crimson  on  a  white  ground  ;  Neptune,  marked  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  last,  hut  the  ground-colour  is  bronzy 
yellow  ;  the  ground-colour  of  Picta  is  rosy  lilac,  striped 
and  marked  with  rosy  purple  ;  but  a  more  pleasing 
variety,  and  certainly  a  fine  thing,  is  Jura,  striped 
with  rosy  crimson  on  a  pure  white  ground.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  newest  and  finer-named  sorts,  and 
although  some  may  be  inclined  to  grow  Antirrhinums 
from  seed,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  choice  varieties 
can  only  he  perpetuated  by  propagation  from  cuttings, 
and  there  is  ample  room  for  selection  from  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  variety  and  arrangement  of  colours — -both 
seifs,  spotted,  striped  and  mixed  colours. 

The  Pentstemons  struck  us  as  particularly  beautiful 
from  their  fresh  and  floriferous  character  ;  a  circum¬ 
stance,  doubtless,  due  to  the  comparative  lateness  of 
the  season  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  the  recent 
and  abundant  rain.  They  had,  likewise,  so  closely 
covered  the  ground  that  not  1  in.  of  room  was  wasted. 
Our  space  forbids  description  of  any  but  some  of  those 
most  recently  put  into  commerce,  but  visitors  intending 
to  make  a  selection  would  find  a  wealth  of  variety  from 
which  to  select  either  for  exhibition  or  ordinary  garden- 
decorative  purposes.  The  wide  and  white-throated 
varieties,  with  their  red,  crimson,  or  purple  pencillings 
are  certainly  very  attractive,  and  must  be  considered  as 
the  cream  of  good  things,  although  the  more  slender- 
tubed  and  brilliantly  -  coloured  varieties  are  very 
effective  and  ornamental  in  the  mass.  Owing  to  their 
deep-rooting  nature,  Pentstemons  are  admirably  adapted 
for  resisting  drought,  and  are,  consequently,  adapted 
either  for  the  northern  or  southern  part  of  this  island. 
A  fine  new  sort  is  Nestor,  with  large  deep  rosy  salmon 
flowers  and  a  white  throat.  Equally  good  is  Aurata, 
a  bright  rosy  salmon,  with  crimson  pencillings  in  the 
white  throat ;  from  the  latter  Condor  differs  in  the 
tube,  being  of  a  light  rosy  crimson,  while  the  markings 
are  similar  ;  B.  S.  Williams  is  a  rosy  crimson  flower, 
heavily  striped  in  the  throat  with  a  darker  colour  ;  and 
Florence,  a  delicately-coloured  flower,  forms  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  latter,  and  is  nicely  lined  in  the  white 
throat  with  crimson,  while  the  exterior  is  a  soft  rose 
tint.  The  white-throated  forms  are.  the  most  popular 
of  the  recent  productions,  and  the  three  following  sorts 
belong  to  this  type,  namely,  James  McGlashan,  lively 
rose-red,  heavily  marked  with  crimson  in  the  throat  ; 
Rosy  Gem,  bright  rosy  crimson  ;  and  Rob  Roy,  a  large 
and  attractive  flower  of  a  brilliant  scarlet. 

Pansies  are  special  favourites  with  Mr.  Downie,  whose 
name  has  long  been  associated  with  this  class  of  plants, 
and  the  raising  of  the  bedding  Yiola,  Countess  of 
Kintore,  has  gained  him  an  almost  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation,  as  glowing  accounts  of  it  as  a  drought-resisting 
variety  have  reached  him  from  France,  America,  and 
other  places,  including  testimonials  from  all  parts  of 


this  country.  Something  in  the  way  of  the  above,  and 
a  seedling  from  it,  is  Lady  Amry,  a  dark  purplish 
crimson,  shaded  white  at  the  margin  and  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  upper  petals.  These  and  the  following 
have  been  proved  admirably  adapted  to  suit  the  climate 
of  Scotland  : — Lady  Amry,  together  with  Spark, 
purple  and  white  on  the  upper  petals  ;  Pytho,  a  fine 
round  flower,  dark  plum-purple  and  white  ;  and  Meta, 
shaded  and  marked  with  crimson  on  a  dark  rosa 
ground,  have  been  put  into  commerce  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  Bullion,  sent  out  about  three  years  ago,  is 
a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and 
latest  to  bloom,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  always  in 
flower.  A  free-blooming  kind,  with  a  strong  consti¬ 
tution,  is  Archibald  Grant,  having  deep  rosy  purple 
finely-shaped  flowers.  A  good  white  has  long  been  a 
requisition,  and  Countess  of  Hopetoun  seems  to  snpply 
the  want.  We  can  speak  of  it  as  a  free-blooming 
dwarf  variety,  that  held  its  own  as  a  bedder  in  many 
of  the  gardens  we  visited  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for 
some  distance  away,  where  it  was  reputed  to  flower 
even  more  profusely  in  the  autumn  than  the  Countess 
of  Kintore  itself.  Lady  Polwarth  is  another  dwarf 
free-blooming  white  ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  bluish 
mauve  and  white ;  Duke  of  Albany,  dark  purple- 
maroon  ;  Golden  Perpetual  Improved,  yellow  ;  Skylark, 
white  margined  with  blue  ;  and  Virginal,  silky  white, 
may  be  relied  upon  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country 
to  produce  an  effective  display  during  the  bedding 
season. 

Show  and  fancy  Pansies  are  also  grown  extensively, 
a  mere  list  of  which  is  out  of  the  question.  They  are 
planted  out  inthe  open  ground,  without  special  attention 
or  protection  of  any  kind  ;  and  although  they  suffered 
rather  severely  from  the  long-continued  drought,  they 
were  rapidly  recovering  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  a 
fine  autumn  display  was  expected.  Amongst  show 
kinds,  Andrew  Miller,  a  pale  plum-coloured  self,  was  a 
noble  flower,  well  meriting  cultivation.  A  smooth 
even  flower  is  Mrs.  Dobbie,  with  dark  blotches  on  a 
white  ground,  constituting  a  fine  contrast  to  a  black 
self  with  a  fine  eye,  and  named  Archie  Ormiston. 
Undine,  white  with  pale  purple  border  ;  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
a  large  and  well-formed  flower,  with  violet-purple 
border  ;  and  Miss  Jessie  Foot,  margined  purple,  are 
all  excellent  sorts  of  the  white-ground  class.  The 
Favourite  is  a  handsome  yellow,  with  a  maroon-purple 
margin  ;  and  John  Elder  is  another  grand  exhibition 
variety,  yellow  bordered  with  maroon.  Fancy  Pansies 
exhibit  no  end  of  variability,  calculated  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  most  fastidious. 

- - 

THE  CHISWICK  TRIALS  OF 

TOMATOS. 

The  result  of  the  Chiswick  trials  of  Tomatos  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  chaos  of  names  to  something  like 
order.  The  plants  were  grown  out  of  doors  on  a  south 
border  under  a  wall,  and  as  all  received  the  same 
treatment  the  experiment  is  a  conclusive  one.  The 
name  printed  in  italics  is  the  original  under  which 
each  variety  was  first  introduced,  and  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
adopted  it  as  the  standard  by  which  the  varieties  shall 
henceforth  be  known,  all  the  others  being  merely 
synonyms. 

Those  marked  *  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

1.  — Open  Air  (Laxton)  ;  Faultless  Early  (Farquhar) 

2.  — Early  Dwarf  (Vilmorin)  ;  Orangefield  (Veitch)  ; 
Oraugefield  Improved  (Rutley  &  Silverlock) ;  Little 
Gem  (Veitch)  ;  Conqueror  (Veitch) ;  Early  Red 
(Vilmorin). 

3.  — Large  Red  (Veitch)  ;  No.  1  (J.  Banstead) ;  Sen¬ 
sation  (Webb);  Canada  Victor  (Farquhar) ;  Glamorgan 
(Hurst)  ;  Cooper’s  Dwarf  Prolific  (Cooper)  ;  Wheeler’s 
Prolific  (Wheeler)  ;  Nisbet’s  Victoria  (Sharpe). 

4.  — *  Horsford’ s  Prelude  (Horsford  &  Pringle). 

5.  — Paragon  (Farquhar)  ;  Eclipse  (Sharpe). 

6.  — Chiswick  Red  (R.  H.S.)  ;  King  Humbert  (Rutlev 
&  Silverlock)  ;  King  Humbert  (Veitch). 

7.  — No.  1  (Watkins  &  Simpson). 

8.  —  Pear-shaped  (Farquhar)  ;  Nisbet’s  Victoria 
(Veitch). 

9.  — Cherry -shaped  (Farquhar). 

10.  — Hathaway’s  Excelsior  (Farquhar),;  Emery 
(Farquhar) ;  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  (Veitch)  ;  Key’s 
Prolific  (Veitch) ;  Large  Smooth  Red  (Farquhar). 

11.  — *Perfcction  (Farquhar);  Livingstone’s  Perfection 
(Rutley  and  Silverlock)  ;  Livingstone’s  Favourite 
(Farquhar);  Livingstone’s  Favourite  (Dean);  Perfection 
(Veitch)  ;  Reading  Perfection  ;  President  Cleveland 
(Farquhar)  ;  Cardinal  (Farquhar)  ;  Stamfordian 
(Veitch);  Mayflower  (Veitch);  Optimus  (Benary);  Red 
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Tomato,  from  Sandwich  Islands  (Carter)  ;  Webb’s 
Jubilee  (Webb) ;  Jubilee  (Nutting). 

12.  — Hackwood  Park  Prolific  (Yeitcb)  ;  Invicta 
(Veitch);  General  Grant  (Farquhar);  No.  3  (Watkins 
&  Simpson);  Trentbam  Early  (Yeitch). 

13.  — Trophy  (Farquhar)  ;  Trophy  (Yeitcb). 

14.  — Hepper’s  Goliath  (Veitch). 

15.  — Acme  (Yeitcb)  ;  Acme  (Farquhar)  ;  Acme  ; 
Brookwood  A1  (R.  Lloyd)  ;  Early  Essex  (Farquhar) ; 
The  Pomegranate  (Sharpe) ;  No.  2  (J.  Banstead)  ; 
Livingstone’s  Beauty  (Farquhar). 

16.  —  Vick's  Criterion  (Veitch). 

17.  —  The  Mikado  (Watkins  and  Simpson)  ;  The 
Mikado  (Farquhar)  ;  Universal  (Yeitch). 

18.  — Plum-shaped  (Farquhar). 

19.  —  Yellow  Cherry  (Farquhar). 

20.  — Greengage  (Farquhar);  Greengage  (Veitch). 

21.  — *Goldcn  Queen  (Williams) ;  Yellow  Tomato  (J. 
Smith). 

22.  — Blenheim  Orange  (Carter). 

23.  — Prince  of  Orange  (Hurst). 

24.  — Large  Yellow  (Farquhar)  ;  Large  Yellow 
(Veitch). 

25.  —  White  Apple  (Farquhar). 

26. — Currant  or  Grape  (Farquhar). 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

September  27th. 

Dahlias. 

Frank  Pearce. — Fine  forms  of  the  fancy  class  of 
Dahlias  to  which  this  belongs  continue  to  be  produced, 
and  this  must  be  classed  amongst  the  finest  of  recent 
productions.  The  flower  head  is  even,  regular  and 
close,  and  the  marking  which  consists  of  numerous 
crimson  spots  and  stripes  of  various  sizes  on  a  soft 
rose-coloured  ground,  constitute  the  flower  head  (bloom 
of  the  florist)  an  object  of  great  attraction.  While 
the  markings  are  numerous,  the  ground  colour  is  pale, 
so  that  the  contrast  is  good,  making  the  coloration 
neither  dull  nor  heavy.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Rawlings 
Bros.,  Romford,  Essex. 

Plutarch.— While  this  is  only  of  medium  size,  at  least 
the  specimens  exhibited,  the  form  is  fine,  and,  on  the 
whole,  very  attractive.  It  is  finely  striped  and  mottled 
with  crimson  on  the  buff-yellow  ground,  constituting 
the  variety  one  of  the  fancy  class.  The  markings  are 
also  clear  and  definite  and  occupy  the  florets  closely. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 

Henry  Patrick. — Great  rivalry  is  being  evinced  by 
raisers  of  the  Cactus  or  decorative  class  of  Dahlias  of 
which  Juarezi  is  the  original  and  recognised  type.  The 
latter  is  a  shy  flowerer  in  whatever  part  of  the  country 
we  see  it  ;  but  the  seedling  or  new  forms  are  greatly 
improved  with  regard  to  floriferousness.  The  variety 
under  notice  is  large  and  pure  white,  flat  top,  recurved 
at  the  sides,  and  flowers  with  remarkable  freedom. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

Mrs.  Harry  Whitfield.— The  ray-petals  of  this 
single  form  are  very  broad,  much  imbricated,  and 
somewhat  recurved  at  the  apex.  The  disc  is  yellow, 
the  whole  head  being  very  large  for  a  single  Dahlia  and 
of  a  bright  uniform  yellow.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Canterbury  Tales. — The  most  striking  feature  of 
this  single  variety  is  the  peculiar  combination  of  colours 
in  the  ray -florets.  The  base  of  the  latter  is  occupied 
by  a  combination  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  while  the 
apical  half  of  each  is  distinctly  tinged  with  violet  or 
purplish  violet.  The  whole  flower-head  is  large,  with 
much-imbricated  ray- florets.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

- ■»>:£<— - 

Hardening  Uotes  from 

COTLAND. 

_ 

Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. — 

(November  29th  and  30th).  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  held 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  the  president,  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  in 
the  chair,  it  was  arranged  to  hold  the  above  show  in 
the  Music  Hall,  the  scene  of  many  a  floral  fete  in  days 
gone  by,  and  before  the  erection  of  the  spacious 
Waverley  Market.  The  season  having  been  very 
favourable,  a  large  display  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  although  the  prize  list  is  confined  to  Scotch 
growers,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  some  of  our  southern 
friends  will  put  in  an  appearance  as  exhibitors. 


Lifting  Plants  for  Winter  Flowering.— 

Where  plants  for  winter  and  spring  flowers  are  grown 
extensively,  and  much  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  made 
on  the  means,  possibly  scant  and  not  very  efficient  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  well,  before  the  growing  season  has 
closed,  to  get  a  good  batch  of  East  Lothian  Stock 
lifted  and  potted  firmly  in  good  sandy  loam,  leaving 
plenty  of  space  for  a  good  soaking  of  water,  which 
must  be  repeated  till  the  soil  is  moistened  to  the 
bottom.  If  they  are  put  in  a  close  frame  and  sprinkled 
overhead  for  a  few  days,  root  action  soon  takes  place, 
and  the  newly  lifted  plants  grow  and  form  flower-buds 
en  masse.  Calceolarias  (shrubby)  of  the  more  compact¬ 
growing  kinds  are  of  great  value  for  spring  use  ;  a  few 
dozen  plants  mixed  among  other  decorative  subjects 
are  most  attractive,  and  when  liberally  treated  may 
give  a  fair  display  (like  the  East  Lothian  Stocks)  for 
four  or  five  months.  Pots  used  as  small  as  possible 
now,  and  a  shift  to  good  rich  soil  thoroughly  firm,  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,  cannot  fail  to  please.  The  old  dark 
Sultan  is  a  grand  plant  for  such  a  purpose,  and  pretty 
common  in  northern  gardens.  We  are  (last  week  of 
September)  lifting  our  first-flowering  lots  of  things 
in  considerable  variety  ;  the  Calceolarias  are  special 
favourites.  The  first  impression  made  by  these  has 
been  lasting.  When  a  boy,  I  saw,  in  a  large  con¬ 
servatory  at  Blackheath,  Kent,  such  a  display  of 
Sultan  Calceolarias  in  pots  as  time  cannot  efface. — 
Caledonian. 

Earthing-up  Vegetables. —The  practice  of 
earthing-up  crops,  we  have  observed,  has  been  always 
more  rigidly  followed  in  northern  gardens  than  is 
generally  done  in  English  by  horticulturists  and 
agriculturists,  and  we  think  there  are  stronger  reasons 
for  doing  so  in  the  north  than  in  the  southern  parts. 
When  we  notice  the  splendid  fields  of  Potatos  highly 
earthed  up  by  the  plough,  with  plenty  of  room  between 
the  rows,  it  is  very  conclusive  that  such  a  practice  is 
not  carried  out  without  the  most  tangible  reasons,  and 
we  note  that  where  some  farmers  are  of  the  highly 
scientific  class,  as  well  as  being  thoroughly  practical, 
the  details  of  earthing  up  have  the  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  The  grand  fields  of  Swedish  Turnips,  and 
immense  breadths  of  fine  yellow  kinds,  stand  on  ridges 
of  the  surface  soil  well  thrown  up  at  sowing  time,  and 
are  arguments  of  the  strongest  kind  that  this  earthing 
up  is  done  for  special  reasons  ;  on  the  low-lying  ground 
one  would  naturally  suppose  that  it  is  a  most  essential 
practice,  but  on  the  high  and  lighter  soil  we  are  not  so 
certain  that  it  need  be  so  carefully  adhered  to.  We 
confess  that  in  gardens  we  seldom  ever  earthed  up  any 
kinds  ol  plants,  and  believe  in  summer  it  is  of  no 
benefit,  but  the  reverse,  and  we  know  many  things  are 
really  injured  by  bringing  the  crop  to  a  speedy  termina¬ 
tion.  Pea  earthing-up  scarcely  requires  a  comment  to 
denounce  the  fallacy  of  the  practice.  —  Caledonian. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — Undoubtedly  seedlings 
of  these  are  better  adapted  to  stand  drought  and  flower 
longer  and  better  than  cuttings,  but  for  bedding 
purposes  the  seedlings  are  not  so  suitable,  because  one 
must  have  definite  colours  in  each  bed  and  know  what 
they  are  doing  before  planting,  to  prevent  confusion. 
However,  for  border  planting,  where  distinct  colours 
are  of  no  great  importance,  but  a  mass  of  flowers,  say 
six  to  eight  months  in  the  year,  is  of  great  moment,  we 
would  go  in  for  seedlings  ;  and  at  present  we  are 
pricking  out  in  sheltered  positions  large  breadths  for 
border  purposes.  A  frame  or  some  handy  protection 
will  be  used  in  severe  weather.  The  quantities  of 
bedding  Pansies  and  Yiolas  are  now  being  put  in,  and 
the  great  means  of  success  we  always  find  is  to  keep 
the  cuttings  front  extremes  of  cold,  damp  and  heat 
during  winter.  The  cuttings  in  rich  sandy  soil  lift 
well  during  April ;  and  if  placed  in  a  rich  ground  of 
deep  tilth  made  moderately  firm,  a  great  display  must 
follow. — Caledonian. 

Ravenswood,  Melrose. — Admiral  Fairfax  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  got  together  within  a 
very  few  years  a  choice  collection  of  Orchids,  and 
under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  Yea,  the  plants 
are  pictures  of  good  health.  Considering  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  houses  were  remarkably  full  of  flower 
when  I  called  recently,  and  the  following  may  be 
named  as  being  the  most  noteworthy : — Cattleya  bicolor, 
a  fine  variety  ;  C.  Forbesii,  C.  Harrisoniie  violacea, 
C.  Gaskelliana,  Coslogyne  Massangeana,  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum,  C.  Spicerianum,  C.  barbatum,  &c. 
Dendrobium  Jamesian  um,  D.  Dearei,  Angriecum 
Scottianum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Lnslia 
autumnalis  atrorubens,  L.  elegans,  a  very  fine  variety ; 

L.  Dayana,  many  ;  Masdevallia  amabilis,  M.  Bella,  M. 
Chimcera,  M.  Roezlii,&c.  Miltonia  Candida,  M.  Clowesii, 

M. spectabilis  purpurea,  Odontoglossum  grande, nineteen 

blooms,  in  9-in.  pot  ;  Oncidium  Barkeri,  0.  dasytyle, 
0.  flexuosum,  0.  Forbesii,  0.  incurvum,  O.  ornithor- 
rhynchum,  0.  Limminghii,  0.  Phalsenopsis,  a  fine  spike; 
0.  papilio,  many  ;  0.  Krameri,  0.  Jonesianum,  &e. 
Pleione  lagenariaand  Wallichiana,Saccolabium  Blumei, 
Zygopetalum  Gautieri,  extra  fine  varieties  ;  Z.  crinitum 
and  maxillare,  &c.  1  may  mention  that  the  tuberous 

Begonias  receive  great  attention  at  Ravenswood,  both 
in  and  out-of-doors,  and  as  a  bedding  plant  Mr.  Yea 
finds  it  unequalled.  The  scarlet  Pelargonium  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  at  Ravenswood. — D.  P.  L. 
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Strawberry  Runners. — Now  is  the  proper  time 
to  make  fresh  plantations  where  such  is  necessary. 
We  are  well  aware  it  is  a  favourite  plan  with  many  to 
collect  the  runners  when  the  beds  and  plots  are  trimmed 
and  cleaned  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  and  to 
heel  them  in  sometimes  very  thickly  in  some  convenient 
place  or  piece  of  ground,  with  the  intention  of  leaving 
them  there  till  spring,  when  the  best  of  them  are 
planted  in  their  permanent  quarters.  The  advocates 
of  such  a  principle  may  fortify  their  position  by  stating 
that  they  thus  fill  their  ground  with  live  plants  after 
the  severity  of  the  winter  has  passed,  and  thereby 
avoid  a  large  percentage  of  deaths.  The  mere  fact  of 
laying  in  the  plants  thickly  in  autumn  prevents  them 
making  that  robust  and  vigorous  growth  of  which 
young  plants  are  capable  ;  and  it  also  prevents  that 
deep  rooting  which  takes  place  in  autumn  after  the 
accession  of  rains,  and  while  the  ground  is  still  warm 
and  favourable  to  root  development.  Anyone  may 
assure  himself  of  this  fact  by  lifting  some  plants  for 
examination  a  short  time  after  they  have  been  layered, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  healthy 
white  fleshy  roots  is  simply  astonishing.  By  planting 
in  autumn  these  vigorous  roots  are  preserved  intact, 
and  by  rooting  deeply  before  the  cold  of  winter  sets  in, 
the  young  plants  are  better  able  to  withstand  drought 
than  if  they  had  been  planted  ever  so  carefully  in 
spring,  when  they  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  throw 
up  vigorous  flower  stems,  and  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  quite 
sufficient  to  recompense  the  cultivator  for  mulching  or 
layering  them  with  straw,  and  other  necessary  attention 
required  by  fruiting  plants. 

The  ground  intended  to  be  planted  should  be  trenched 
to  the  depth  of  2ft.  or  3  ft.,  according  to  its  nature,  and 
if  the  top  soil  is  old  and  rich  in  decayed  vegetable 
matter  from  long  cultivation,  it  will  be  greatly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Strawberry  plants  to  turn  up  some 
of  the  fresh  loam  to  be  incorporated  with  the  surface 
soil  in  the  process  of  trenching.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  subsoil  is  very  poor  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  surface  soil  for  it,  or,  indeed,  to  bring  up 
any  large  quantity  of  the  former.  Good  stable  manure, 
preferably  cow  manure  if  obtainable,  should  be 
trenched  into  the  ground,  about  a  foot  beneath  the 
surface  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  poor,  a  quantity  of  good 
rotted  manure,  well  worked  into  the  surface  soil,  would 
be  highly  beneficial.  Should  the  soil  be  stiff,  old  hot¬ 
bed  manure,  rotted  leaves  or  leaf-soil  may  be  worked 
into  the  upper  spit,  and  will  prove  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  plants. 

"When  this  preparation  of  the  ground  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  planting  should  be  accomplished  immediately. 
Various  distances  have  been  recommended,  both  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  and  between  the  plants  themselves, 
but,  for  general  purposes,  2  ft.  between  the  lines  and 
18  ins.  from  plant  to  plant  has  been  found  to  answer 
admirably  ;  and  this  distance  is  found  necessary  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  various  operations  in  Strawberry 
culture,  and  for  the  proper  ripening  and  colouration  of 
the  crop.  The  planter  himself  must  be  guided  by 
experience  as  to  when  a  plantation  should  be  renewed, 
as  that  will  depend  on  the  locality,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  Plantations  become  unprofitable  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  twelve  years,  and 
the  cultivator  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  when 
fresh  plantations  should  be  made. 

Ripening  Vines. — One  of  the  chief  points  to  be 
noticed  in  the  culture  of  the  Vine  is  the  proper  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood,  and  to  this — especially  in  the  case  of 
late  vineries — artificial  heat  has  often  to  be  employed. 
When  Vines  are  allowed  to  start  naturally,  that  is,  -with 
the  aid  of  sun-heat  only  in  spring,  ripening  by  the  aid 
of  fire-heat  is  necessary,  if  the  weather  prove  dull  and 
cloudy,  in  autumn.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered, 
keep  on  plenty  of  air  night  and  day,  and  to  dispel 
damp  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
keep  a  gentle  fire  burning.  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
ripening  of  the  Vines  will  be  apparent  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  ten  days,  or  even  a  shorter  time.  The  ripen¬ 
ing  will  be  indicated  by  the  falling  of  the  leaves  and 
the  wood  turning  of  a  rich  brown  colour.  When  the 
foliage  has  all  fallen,  or  nearly  so,  the  firing  may  be 
discontinued.  Should  a  few  bunches  of  fruit  still 
remain  on  the  Vines,  and  the  owner  wishes  to  retain 
them  as  long  as  possible,  he  may  cut  them  with  a 
portion  of  the  branch  attached,  and  insert  the  latter 
in  bottles  of  water,  which  may  he  stored  away  in  some 
dry  cool  room,  where  they  will  remain  fresh  a  long 
time.  The  insertion  of  some  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the 
bottles  will  help  to  keep  the  water  fresh,  as  the  Vine 
branches  will  necessarily  imbibe  a  quantity  of  the 
water  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  Grapes  if  left  on 
the  Vines  during  the  ripening  process  would  be  liable 
to  shrivel,  but  by  attending  to  the  process  above 
described,  greater  chances  of  a  good  crop  next  year  are 
ensured. — F. 
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PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON 

GARDENING. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  publication  of  some  100  pages, 
demy  8 vo.,  just  issued  by  the  Birmingham  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  which  contains 
eleven  papers  read  before  the  members  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Ten  of  them  are  by  working  gar¬ 
deners  ;  the  other  is  by  a  well-known  amateur.  We 
have  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  little  volume  ;  and  we  may  add,  it  is  not  only 
interesting  but  instructive,  for  it  embodies  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  men  who  have  been  particularly  successful 
in  growing  the  plants  they  treat  of.  Most  of  our 
readers  will  remember  that  this  young  society  came 
into  being  no  longer  ago  than  February  4th,  1886.  Its 
first  meeting  was  attended  by  174  persons — most  of 
them  professional  gardeners.  Od  that  occasion  153 
members  were  enrolled,  and  the  number  now  is  some¬ 
thing  like  300.  The  first  session  was  occupied  by 
the  lectures  chiefly  of  gentlemen  amateurs,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  about  100.  Mr.  A.  W.  Wills 
discoursed  on  “The  Mutual  Belation  Between  Plants 
and  Insects”;  Professor  Hillhouse  took  for  his  subject 
“  The  Scientific  Value  of  Gardeners’  Experience”;  then 
came  lectures  by  Mr.  Oliver  on  “  Leaves  and  Boots  : 
Their  Belation  to  the  Air  and  Soil ;”  by  Mr.  W.  Dean, 
on  a  “Fifty  Years  Betrospect  of  Horticulture”;  and 
the  last  lecture  of  the  first  session  was  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Badger,  on  “Practice  with  Science,”  in  which  he 
showed  how  dependent  successful  practice  is  on  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  science  of  horticulture. 

The  autumn  session  (1886)  was  commenced  by  a 
most  valuable  and  elaborate  paper  on  “Plant  Food,” 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Tonks,  B.  C.  L. ,  in  which  formulie  were 
given  of  artificial  manures  useful  to  the  gardener,  based 
on  the  teachings  of  M.  Georges  Ville.  This  and  the 
papers  which  will  be  subsequently  mentioned,  have 
just  been  published  by  the  society  in  a  well-edited 
volume  of  100  pages,  price  Is.  6 d.,  which  may  be 
obtained  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cornish  Brothers, 
New  Street,  Birmingham. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  Croobe  on  “Mushroom 
Growing  ”  ;  this  was  followed  by  one  on  “  Carnivorous 
Plants  ”  by  Mr.  Latham,  Curator  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Gardens.  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  next  discoursed  on  some 
of  his  favourite  Orchids,  namely,  “  The  Varieties  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Cattleya.”  This  was  followed  by 
‘  *  The  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ”  by  Mr. 
Page,  a  local  winner  of  numerous  first  prizes.  A 
Birmingham  nurseryman,  Mr.  John  Pope,  supplied 
the  next  paper,  entitled  “Contrast  and  Harmony  in 
Special  Beference  to  Flowers,”  in  which  he  gave 
evidence  of  advanced  taste  in  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  in  bouquets,  epergnes,  &e.  Mr.  Petch  (a  well- 
known  exhibitor  of  Grapes),  next  gave  his  experience 
in  a  valuable  paper  on  “  The  Grape  Vine  :  Its  History 
and  Cultivation.”  The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  who  at  the  time  was  foreman  plant  grower  in 
Mr.  Hans  Niemand’s  nursery,  on  “The  Cyclamen  and 
the  Bouvardia,”  two  of  our  most  valuable  winter¬ 
blooming  plants.  Mr.  J.  H.  Horton,  gardener  to  Mr. 
E.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  then  gave  his  experiences 
— which  are  considerable — in  growing  “  The  Chinese 
Primula.”  “The  Cape  Heath,  Erica,”  was  the  subject 
of  the  concluding  paper  of  the  session,  the  author  being 
Mr.  William  Jones,  a  well  known  local  gardener.  The 
papers  are  all  thoroughly  practical,  and  have  been 
carefully  edited  by  Mr.  William  Dean. 
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THE  AUTUMN-FLOWERING 

AMARYLLIS. 

Vert  few  new  plants  of  recent  introduction  can 
compare  with  the  hybrid  autumn-flowering  Amaryllis, 
introduced  in  1882  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  the 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. 
The  crosses  were  made  between  the  old  A.  reticulata 
and  a  garden  variety,  named  Defiance  ;  but  the  progeny 
seems  to  partake  more  of  the  first-named  parent’s 
character,  except  as  regards  vigorous  growth  and  free- 
flowering.  The  first  variety  that  appeared  was  named 
Mrs.  Garfield.  It  has  long,  broad,  reticulated  leaves, 
and  throws  up  flower-scapes  about  2  ft.  high,  with 
from  four  to  five  flowers  on  each,  which  are  of  a  pleasing 
rosy  pink  colour,  netted  and  veined  with  soft  rose. 
They  are  about  6  ins.  in  diameter,  and  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection — much  longer  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
Amaryllis. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Lee  was  the  next  to  be  sent  out,  and  this 
seems  to  have  a  more  vigorous  constitution  than  the 
former,  though  similar  in  habit  of  growth,  with  more 


colour  in  the  flower,  being  deep  crimson  towards  the 
base.  The  last  variety  put  into  commerce  is  Comte  de 
Germiny,  which  is  of  a  still  richer  colour — a  rosy 
carmine  and  crimson,  having  a  broad  white  stripe  in 
the  centre  of  each  petal.  All  the  varieties  may  now 
be  seen  in  flower  at  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  several  dozen  plants  were  in 
bloom.  They  have  been  gay  for  several  weeks,  and 
present  every  appearance  of  continuing  so  for  some 
time,  as  fresh  spikes  are  constantly  coming  up. 

As  these  hybrids  belong  to  the  evergreen  section, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  moist  stove  temperature, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  to  avoid  over¬ 
potting  them.  A  good  rich  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  a 
little  rotted  manure,  is  the  best  compost  to  grow  them 
in.  These  Amaryllis  make  a  capital  contrast  with 
such  things  as  Nerines,  of  which  some  large  specimens 
were  just  going  out  of  flower. 

- -sax- - 

MIMICRY  IN  FLOWERS. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  I  have 
read  for  a  long  time  was  that  published  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  of  last  week,  under  the  above  title. 
Truly  some  plants  are  full  of  mimicry,  and  our  native 
Orchids,  which  unfortunately,  perhaps  intentionally, 
were  excluded  from  the  list,  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule  ;  indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  any  other  native 
tribe  of  plants  imitate,  in  structure  of  flowers,  insects, 
and  animals  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  these  most 
interesting  of  nature’s  floral  productions.  What  can 
be  more  like  a  bee  than  the  brown  velvety  labellum  of 
the  Bee  Ophrys  (O.  apifera)  ?  Indeed,  in  my  own 
garden  I  have  more  than  once  cheated  the  unwary 
beholder. 

The  Fly  and  Spider  Ophrys  (O.  muscifera  and  O. 
aranifera)  have  certainly  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
insects  whose  name  they  bear,  as  every  person  will 
at  once  see  who  examines  the  lovely  plates  of  British 
Orchids  in  Somerby’s  English  Botany.  Again,  what 
can  more  fancifully  resemble  a  lizard  than  the  lip  and 
its  curious  appendage  as  seen  in  the  Lizard  Orchid 
(Orchis  hircina)?  Even  the  very  colour  and  fantastic 
wavy  lines  heighten  the  resemblance. 

The  Man  Aceras  (A.  anthropophora)  is  certainly  a 
well-bestowed  popular  name,  for  the  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  hanging  man  in  the  flower  of  this  singular  Orchid 
is  very  apparent ;  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  representing 
his  arms,  and  the  middle  one,  which  is  much  longer 
and  two-cleft,  his  body  and  legs.  “  What  a  lot  of  little 
hanging  men  !  ”  has  more  than  once  been  the  remark 
passed  by  friends]on  seeing  a  plant  of  the  Man  Aceras 
in  full  bloom  in  my  garden.  Then  the  Monkey  Orchid 
(O.  tephrosanthos)  with  its  gaudy  colours  is  no  mean 
representation  of  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
only  differs  from  the  Man  Aceras  in  having  that 
lateral  appendage — -the  tail.  What  about  the  Butter¬ 
fly  Habenaria  (H.  bifolia)  ?  It  has  certainly  a  great 
resemblance  in  the  formation  of  flower  to  one  of  those 
pretty  creamy  white  butterflies  that  one  so  frequently 
sees  flitting  about  at  dark  in  our  gardens  and 
shrubberies. 

The  Frog  Habenaria  (H.  neride)  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
curiously  formed  and  coloured  Orchid — we  mean  the 
flower — and  well  enough  sustains  the  name  with  which 
it  has  been  endowed.  The  Military  Orchid  (O. 
militaris)  and  the  Buffoon  Orchid  (O.  morio)  have 
both  associations  which  a  study  of  the  flowers  can  alone 
betray.  Again,  the  Corallorhiza  derives  its  name  from 
two  Greek  words  meaning  (coral  and  root,  on  account 
of  the  much-branched  roots,  which  resemble  coral. 
The  Bird’s-nest  Neottia  (N.  nidus  ovis),  from  its 
tangled  interwoven  roots  has  got  its  popular  name  ; 
while  the  Lady’s  Slipper  (Cypripedium  calceolus) 
derives  its  popular  name  from  the  slipper-like  form  of 
the  labellum.  In  the  Lady’s  Tresses  (Spiranthes 
autumnalis)  the  resemblance  to  a  coil  or  curl  of  hair, 
on  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  on  the  spike 
is  very  apparent.  The  Irroy  Blade  (Listera  ovata) 
has  flowers,  the  formation  of  which  puts  one  forcibly 
in  mind  of  an  old  woman  in  her  night-cap,  the  sepals 
and  petals  forming  a  hood-like  protection  to  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs. 

Other  instances  might  be  quoted  of  the  similarity  of 
some  part,  and  particularly  the  flowers  of  our  native 
Orchids,  to  an  animal,  insect,  or  inanimate  object  ;  and 
it  is  a  study  of  the  deepest  interest  to  watch,  during 
the  flowering  season,  the  development  of  such  peculiar 
floral  objects  as  the  Spider,  Fly,  and  Bee  Ophrys,  the 
latter  being  described  by  one  of  our  poets  : — - 
“  Perhaps  his  fragrant  load  may  bind 
His  limbs  ;  we’ll  set  the  captive  free. 

I  sought  the  living  bee  to  find, 

And  found  the  picture  of  a  bee.  ” 

— A.  D.  Webster. 


THE  SWEET  WILLIAM. 

Possibly,  the  same  slip  of  the  pen  which  induced  a 
correspondent,  last  week,  to  refer  to  Hunt’s  and  Dean’s 
Auricula-eyed  strains  of  Sweet  "Williams  as  being 
fimbriated  and  smooth-edged  also  led  to  the  placing  of 
"William  Dean  amongst  the  defunct,  with  Joseph  Hunt. 
As  far  as  my  experience  with  Sweet  Williams — a  pretty 
lengthy  one — has  gone,  I  have  always  found  Hunt’s  to 
be  smooth-edged,  and  the  Auricula-eyed  fringed  or 
saw-edged.  I  never  could  well  understand  why  the 
latter  were  termed  Auricula-eyed,  but  for  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  flowers  have  distinct  round  white  eyes  or 
centres — a  very  pretty  feature,  but  hardly  the  peeu- 
larity  of  an  Auricula.  However,  the  name  was 
doubtless  fairly  expressive,  and  that  was  enough. 

It  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  or  an  expert 
in  floriculture  of  exceptional  ability,  to  tell  now,  in  any 
good-  mixed  strain  of  Sweet  Williams,  where  Hunt’s 
left  off  and  the  Auricula-eyed  began.  Selections  of 
this  kind  look  very  well  in  a  seed  list  ;  but  the  fact  is 
the  public  which  dearly  love  Sweet  Williams  will 
always  prefer  the  finest  and  most  varied  strain  over 
one,  however  fine,  which  has  all  its  flowers  mottle- 
edged  and  ringed,  or  with  white-eyed  and  saw-edged 
petals.  Whilst  we  have  now,  in  good  mixed  strains, 
crimsons  and  reds  of  fine  form  and  substance,  pure 
whites  are  scarce,  and  seldom  show  size.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  whites  will  ever  be  strongly  fancied  in  Sweet 
Williams,  as  colour,  in  some  shape  or  other,  seems  so 
much  the  more  pleasing. 

Very  marked  now  are  the  flaked,  striped,  or  mottled 
forms,  for  these  are  wondrously  varied  and  marvellously 
beautiful.  The  most  distinctive  sections,  if  they  may 
so  be  termed  where  colours  and  markings  run  one  in 
another  so  closely,  are,  besides  the  mottled,  dark  seifs  ; 
ringed,  having  clear  white  margins  ;  and  fimbriated 
seifs,  with  distinct  white  eyes.  Last  year  I  saved  seed 
from  dark  seifs,  including  some  of  the  latter,  mottled, 
and  ringed  flowers,  separately,  and  sowed  them  this 
year. 

I  have  now  planted  out  several  hundreds  of 
plants  from  these  sowings,  and  I  shall  look  next  year 
with  much  interest  to  see  how  far  the  selections  have 
been  rewarded.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that 
selections  should  be  kept  separate  ;  indeed,  I  think  it 
doubtful  if  they  can  be,  but  by  this  method  some  care 
is  taken  that  the  strain  has  fairly  equal  quantities  of 
each  colour  in  it. 

If  I  wanted  to  obtain  specially  fine  heads  of  bloom, 
I  should  sow  seed  late  in  May  to  have  plants  fairly 
strong,  and  having  one  good  shoot  each,  to  be  planted 
out  in  the  autumn  ;  these,  as  a  rule,  produce  one  fine 
truss  each  in  the  following  yea?.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  good  mass  of  bloom  be  desired,  and  in  that  way 
Sweet  Williams  really  make  a  superb  show,  I  should 
sow  seed  early  in  April  and  plant  out  into  beds  during 
July.  Then  plants  put  out  about  14  ins.  apart  will 
carry  some  seven  or  eight  good  heads  of  bloom  each, 
and  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers  is  obtained  that  is  both 
beautiful  and  effective. — A.  D. 

- - 

CYPRIPEDIUM  MEASURES- 

IANUM. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  new  hybrid  of  which  Mr. 
B.  H.  Measures  originally  held  the  whole  of  the  stock, 
and  of  which  a  figure  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Orchid  Album.  It  is  certainly  a  fine 
thing,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  villosum  and  C. 
venustum.  The  leaves  which  are  5  ins.  to  8  ins.  in 
length,  and  1  in.  to  H  ins.  broad,  exhibit  traces  of  the 
parentage  in  both  cases,  the  upper  surface  being  deep 
green,  while  the  under  surface  is  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked  with  purple,  as  those  of  C.  venustum  are  well 
known  to  be.  The  flowers  are  not  only  distinct,  but 
large  and  handsome  ;  the  traces  of  C.  villosum  are 
most  distinctly  visible  in  the  shape  and  varnished 
lustre  of  the  petals,  which  are  pale  brown,  fading  to 
orange,  except  the  upper  halves,  which  are  shaded 
with  purple. 

The  standard  or  dorsal  sepal  is  narrowly  ovate  and 
yellow,  margined  with  white,  and  characterised  by 
yellowish  green  veins  along  the  centre,  as  in  C. 
venustum.  The  labellum  is  also  conspicuous  for  its 
size,  and  well-rounded  pouch-shape  ;  the  colour  is 
orange,  flushed  and  veined  with  purplish  brown.  It 
■was  named  after  its  first  possessor,  B.  H.  Measures., 
Esq.,  of  Streatham,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  "Williams,  Upper 
Holloway,  first  put  it  into  commerce  in  May  last.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  our  illus¬ 
tration. 
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gaining  in  size  for  years  past,  bore  twenty-six  perfect 
blooms  when  last  it  flowered.  Stanhopea  grandiflora 
bore  two  spikes  of  its  large  fragrant  blossoms  ;  and  the 
fine  colours  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum  testified  to  its 
excellence  as  a  handsome  decorative  plant.  More 
interesting  though  less  conspicuous  was  the  pretty 
Stenia  pallida,  whose  leathery  green  leaves  spread  out 
from  a  bulbless  rootstock.  The  short  flower  scapes 
given  off  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  hang  out  their 
pale  lemon-coloured  flowers,  with  a  curious  saccate 
spotted  labellum,  resembling  the  old-fashioned  cresset, 
or  oil  lamp  of  our  grandfathers. 

A  large  stove  contained,  amongst  other  things,  a 
magnificent  lot  of  well-grown  Nepenthes,  including 
N.  Rafflesiana,  N.  Mastersiana,  N.  intermedia,  N.  atro- 
sar.guinea,  the  rare  and 
handsome  N.  sanguinea, 
N.  Hookeri,  N.  H.  elon- 
gata,  and  the  deep  crimson 
N.  Findley  ana.  By  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cream 
of  the  older  sorts  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  establishment. 
Various  Crotons  were  well 
grown — viz.,  C.  pieturatum, 
C.  Victorias,  C.  undulatum, 
C.  Princess  of  Wales,  C. 
Tinnei,  and  various  seed¬ 
lings.  Other  fine-foliaged 
plants  consisted  of  An- 
thurium  Warocqueanum,  A. 
erystallinum,  and  Tococa 
latifolia  (Sphserogyne).  A 
fine  form  of  Anthurium  An- 
dreanum  was  conspicuous  by 
the  breadth  of  its  spathes, 
which  had  overlapping 
auricles.  A  fine  pure  white 
Crinum,  named  C.  nobile, 
with  leaves  and  flower- 
scapes  about  a  yard  high, 
appeared  like  a  robust  and 
strong-growing  form  of  C. 
giganteum.  A  suitable  com¬ 
panion  to  the  latter  is 
Eurycles  amboinensis.  Cal- 
licarpa  purpurea  was  finely 
fruited,  forming  a  conspic¬ 
uous  object  amongst  the 
other  occupants  of  the  house ; 
while  Oxalis  Ortgiesi  is  valu¬ 
able  on  account  of  its  purple 
foliage,  and  Acrostichum 
(Hymenodium)  crinitum 
might  be  looked  upon  more 
as  a  curiosity  than  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  from  the 
shaggy  or  bristly  appearance 
of  its  scaly  fronds. 

The  greenhouse  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  neat  and  trim 
Azaleas,  amongst  which  a 
variety  named  Model,  with 
variegated  or  white-edged 
leaves,  was  particularly  at¬ 
tractive.  Princess  Royal 
and  other  comparatively 
new  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  also  find  a 
suitable  and  well-cared-for 
home  here.  Sibthorpia 
europaea  variegata  and  Ner- 
tera  depressa  are  well  grown, 
and  constitute  the  odds  and 
ends  that  render  a  place 
interesting,  and  go  to  fill  up  the  corners  and  out-of-the- 
way  places,  where  more  pretentious  subjects  would 
languish  and  die  for  want  of  light,  or  by  reason  of 
a  moist  and  badly-terated  atmosphere.  Occupying  the 
corner  of  another  well-lighted  and  ventilated  house, 
we  noticed  a  well-flowered  specimen  of  Tropreolum 
pentaphyllum,  the  flowers  of  which  had  the  two  upper 
petals  and  the  exterior  of  the  calyx  crimson,  while  the 
interior  was  green.  It  is  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be 
worth  cultivation ;  but  cannot  be  compared  to  T. 
speciosum  or  T.  tricolorum. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Royal  Jubilee 
Exhibition  of  the  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Newcastle  Horticultural  Society  have  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  to  Puke  Ichthemic  Guano  for 
garden  purposes.  This  fertiliser  has  previously  obtained 
similar  distinctions  at  Hull,  Scarborough,  and  Sandy. 


REDLANDS,  KELVINSIDE. 

Situated,  as  it  is,  on  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow, 
Redlands,  the  seat  of  J.  B.  Mirlees,  Esq.,  must  soon  be 
surrounded  by  houses  that  are  piles  of  stone  and 
mortar,  which  must  render  the  cultivation  of  plants 
more  difficult  than  it  is  at  present — and  at  best  the 
atmosphere  of  Glasgow  is  black  and  smoky  enough. 
The  mansion  house  itself  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
low  hill,  while  the  garden  and  hothouses  occupy  a 
lower  and  more  sheltered  situation. 

In  a  small  stove  or  warm  conservatory  close  to  the 
house,  we  noticed  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Calathea 
Veitchii,  about  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  central  stage.  There  being  a  walk  all  round 
this,  ample  opportunity  was  offered  this  denizen  of  the 
tropical  forests  'of  ‘Western 
South  America,  and  the 
specimen  was  such  as  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  in 
its  native  home.  Around 
the  base  of  this  were 
numerous  small  -  flowering 
specimens  of  Clerodendron 
falax,  with  its  brilliant 
scarlet  trusses  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  gardener, 
grows  it  from  seeds,  and 
after  flowering  the  plants 
are  cut  down  and  started 
afresh  ;  by  this  means  they 
are  kept  in  a  small  and 
serviceable  condition. 

Numerous  Gloxinias  of  a 
finely  spotted  strain  were 
arranged  on  shelves  near 
the  glass  ;  and  Limnobium 
bogotense  (Trianar  bogo- 
tensis),  covering  the  surface 
of  water-tanks  beneath  the 
staging,  where  plenty  of 
light  was  admitted  from 
the  glass  front,  was  even  a 
more  interesting  sight,  and 
shows  how  effectually  such 
things  may  be  utilised.  A 
fine  form  of  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliana  also  greeted  the 
visitor  from  a  shelf  near 
the  glass. 

The  conservatory  proper 
is  an  airy  well-ventilated 
and  lighted  structure,  built 
on  a  level  with  the  house, 
and  consequently  having  a 
compartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  is  at  present 
unoccupied,  but  which  with 
little  trouble  might  be  profit¬ 
ably  utilised  for  growing 
filmy  and  other  Ferns. 

Most  conspicuous  in  the 
conservatory  are  three  Tree 
Ferns  along  the  centre  of 
the  house,  whose  roots  and 
the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  are  concealed  be¬ 
neath  the  floor  of  the  house  in 
huge  brick-built  cylindrical 
boxes  or  cases.  Cyathea 
medullaris  has  a  stem  14  ft. 
high,  while  that  of  Dick- 
sonia  squarrosa  is  shorter. 

The  king  of  the  three,  how¬ 
ever,  is  Cyathea  dealbata,  a 
magnificent  specimen  with 
12  ft. 1  of  a  stem  clear  of  the  fronds.  The  case  or 
box  in  ■which  this  is  planted  cost  a  large  sum.  A 
bed  of  Gleichenia  dicarpa  surrounds  the  base  of  the 
stem,  and  the  white  underside  of  the  fronds  shows  itself 
off  to  great  advantage  as  visitors  walk  under  the 
umbrageous  leafage.  We  noticed  some  fine  specimens 
of  Gymnogramma  Mertensi,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Metro- 
sideros  floribunda,  Lapageria  rosea  flowering  freely  on 
the  roof ;  Rhododendron  Veitchii,  10  ft.  high  ;  and 
Witsenia  corymbosa,  4  ft.  high.  Some  circular  iron 
baskets  in  the  centre  of  the  house  were  so  constructed 
that  they  might  turn  on  a  pivot  and  show  off  the 
plants  growing  in  them  to  the  best  advantage  in  any 
desired  position. 

In  a  low  span-roofed  house  devoted  to  subjects 
enjoying  a  cool  temperature,  the  occupants  were  of  a 
mixed  character.  One  stage  was  occupied  with  tuber¬ 


ous-rooted  Begonias,  displaying  scarlet,  yellow,  white, 
and  Picotee-edged  forms.  A  fine  variety  of  Nerine 
Fothergilli,  or  rather  N.  curvifolium  majus,  stood  out 
very  conspicuously  ;  while  a  healthy  set  of  Bouvardias 
and  Polystichum  aculeatum  divaricatum  attracted 
notice.  Cool  Orchids,  consisting  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  chiefly  occupied  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  their  clean,  healthy,  robust  appearance  did  credit 
to  Mr.  Russell’s  skill  as  a  gardener,  who  exemplified 
that  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  Other 
Odontoglossums  flowering  more  or  less  were  0.  Halli, 
0.  triumphans,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  tripudians,  0. 
Lindleyana.  The  collection  of  Orchids  at  this  establish¬ 
ment  was  commenced  about  five  years  ago,  and  is 
gradually  assuming  some  importance  relative  to  the 


Cypripedium  Measup.esianum. 


size  of  the  place.  They  were  out  of  season  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  but  a  fair  proportion  were  noticeable 
scattered  through  the  different  houses.  The  now 
familiar  Oncidium  cucullatum  nubigerum  (0.  Phalsen- 
opsis),  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  M.  Lindeni,  and  M. 
Reichenbachia,  appeared  to  enjoy  the  atmosphere  of 
their  narrow  homes,  the  glasshouses.  Miltonia 
spectabilis  was  concolorous,  save  for  the  accustomed 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  labellum.  Dendrobium 
Dearei  showed  its  chaste  white  flowers  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  green  blotch  ;  and  these,  together  with 
Restrepia  antennifera,  Mierostylis  metallica,  whose 
bronzy  spotted  leaves  were  its  greatest  charm,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Spicerianum,  C.  Sedeni,  and  C.  Lawrencianum 
contributed  much  to  a  rich  display,  which  a  mixed 
collection  alone  is  capable  of  producing.  A  fine  plant 
of  Angreecum  sesquipedale,  which  has  been  rapidly 
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American  Blight:  Blight-proof  Stocks. — 

At  p.  684  of  your  journal  for  June  25th  last,  recently 
received,  I  notice  an  inquiry  respecting  American 
blight.  It  would  interest  me  to  hear  whether  English 
growers  have  yet  adopted  the  plan  of  working  Apples 
on  blight-proof  stocks,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  Out  here 
Apples  unless  so  worked  would  not  he  saleable,  except 
to  the  uninitiated.  The  kinds  most  generally  used  as 
stocks  are  the  Northern  Spy  and  Winter  Majetin,  both 
of  which  are  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  blight, 
as  also  some  other  kinds,  including  Irish  Peach.  The 
trees  even  when  on  blight-proof  roots  will  sometimes 
get  a  little  blight  on  the  heads,  but  as  the  insect 
retreats  to  the  soil  before  winter,  and  finds  nothing  to 
support  life  below  the  union  of  stock  and  scion,  it 
apparently  perishes.  Of  course,  old  trees  without  blight- 
proof  roots  can  only  be  treated  with  insecticides,  but 
we  practice  on  the  theory  that  1 1  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.”  If  dwarf  trees  be  required  we  have  to 
resort  to  double  working ;  the  French  Paradise  is 
worked  on  the  blight-proof  stock,  then  the  fruiting 
kind  on  that. — G.  Bennett,  Standard  Nursery,  Home- 
lush,  New  South  Wales,  Aug.  Yith,  1887. 

Webb’s  Sensation  Tomato. — Undoubtedly 
this  is  the  grandest  Tomato  I  have  ever  had  any 
experience  of.  It  is  the  only  large  fruiting  kind  that 
we  have  here  this  season,  and  those  who  profess  to 
criticise  it  . at  South  Kensington  ought  to  see  it  growing 
here,  when  they  would  readily  observe  that  it  is 
genuine  and  distinct.  It  has  no  right  to  be  compared 
to  Stamfordian,  with  us  that  has  always  been  a  light 
and  straggling  fruiter,  while  the  Sensation  is  the  very 
opposite.  It  begins  to  bear  so  near  the  groimd  that 
the  first  fruits  rest  on  the  soil,  and  they  are  produced 
in  a  continuous  mass  all  up  the  stem  ;  they  would 
average  10  ozs.  each,  and  we  have  cut  them  this 
summer  weighing  19  ozs.  With  a  rare  exception  they 
are  quite  smooth,  and  its  style  of  fruiting  is  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory.  For  some  time  past  it  has 
been  ripening  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  in  this 
position  it  displays  all  the  excellent  characteristics 
which  are  so  conspicuous  and  attractive  under  glass. 

I  have  grown  many  Tomatos  here  ;  one  year  'I  had 
thirty-six  kinds  on  trial,  but  I  have  now  fully  made 
up  my  mind  to  confine  our  culture  to  Sensation.  ‘  ‘What 
about  the  flavour?”  Well  that  is  as  good  as  it 
possibly  can  be,  either  cooked  or  raw,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  all  who  grow  it  will  be  highly  gratified 
with  the  results  in  every  respect.  It  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  unique  Tomato,  but  it  requires  to  be  seen 
growing  to  understand  its  extraordinary  productiveness. 
— J.  Muir,  Margarn  Park,  Port  Talbot,  South  Wales. 

Zinnias  at  Hoole  Hall. — Seeing,  last  week,  in 
your  valuable  paper  a  note  on  Zinnias  by  “A.  D.,”  I 
might  say  that  about  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  looking  over 
the  houses  and  gardens  of  Arthur  Potts,  Esq. ,  at  Hoole 
Hall,  Chester,  and  there  saw  in  a  nice  sheltered  border 
at  the  side  of  the  tank-house  the  most  charming  bed 
of  Zinnias  I  ever  set  eyes  upon.  The  colours  ranged 
in  all  directions — whites  and  light-tinted  shades,  pinks, 
intense  scarlets,  crimson,  yellow,  and  cream  ;  in  fact, 
every  colour  you  can  imagine  were  to  be  found  there, 
and  as  to  size,  I  never  saw  any  grown  larger.  The 
smallest  were  as  large  as  Pompon  Dahlias,  and  some 
3§  ins.  across.  I  was  so  taken  back  at  the  sight  that 
I  told  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  the  courteous  gardener,  he  could 
bring  me  a  chair,  and  leave  me  admiring  this  display 
for  half  a  day,  so  grand  was  it.  There  appears  to  be  no 
great  secret  in  growing  them,  except  that  they  like 
rich  soil  well  worked,  and,  when  putting  them  out, 
shading  with  scrim  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  after 
which  time  they  never  look  behind.  The  strain  of 
seed  that  was  sown  came  from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of 
Chelsea.  This  may  interest  some  of  the  lovers  of  these 
flowers. — J.  H.  D. 

Prunus  Pissardii.  —  This  seems  to  be  a  good 
plant  at  all  points.  First  it  came  to  us  as  a  purple 
foliage  shrub,  afterwards  it  is  found  to  be  a  pretty 
flowering  bush,  and  in  a  small  state  a  very  effective 
pot  plant  for  forcing.  Now,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  its  fruits  are  by  no  means  bad,  and  they  will  make 
up  a  late  summer  and  autumn  dish,  which  will  give 
variety,  and  be  very  pleasing  to  some.  In  size  they 
resemble  large  Cherries,  and  in  the  firm  character  of 
the  flesh  they  are  like  them  ;  but  those  of  P.  Pissardii 
have  a  piquant  acid  taste,  which  I  must  confess  I  like, 
and  I  have  heard  others  give  the  same  opinion. — J.  B. 


Unity  amongst  G-ardeners.—  I  thank  Mr. 
J.  S.  Trevor  (p.  4)  for  his  favourable  reply  to  my  note  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  we  are  much  too  sanguine  in  imagining 
that  the  times  are  propitious  for  taking  up  this  question. 
Is  it  the  times,  or  are  we,  as  a  class,  so  very  much 
behind  the  times  ?  Other  trades  and  professions 
combine,  and  form  associations  amongst  themselves  for 
their  common  and  general  benefit.  Even  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  has  his  Union  ;  but  the  poor  apathetic 
gardener  must  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  was  telling  a 
gentleman,  a  short  time  ago,  how  much  I  should  like 
to  see  a  gardeners’  union  established  for  educational 
and  general  purposes,  and  he  replied,  “Is  it  possible 
that  amongst  such  a  body  of  intelligent  men  no  such 
union  exists  ?  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  it !”  I 
am  sure  if  we  had  an  organisation  amongst  gardeners, 
many  a  good  man  would  be  brought  to  the  front,  who, 
for  want  of  facilities  under  present  circumstances,  has 
a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  his  position.  It  is,  I 
believe,  universally  admitted  that  such  an  organisation 
would  greatly  benefit  us  as  a  body.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  this  question  has  been  mooted  ;  but  it  has 
never  yet  got  beyond  pen,  ink,  and  paper — very  useful 
things  in  their  way,  though  not  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose.  All  that  we  want  is  a  few  good  men 
to  lead  the  way  ;  but  where  are  they  to  be  found — have 
we  any  l— Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens,  Copped  Hall, 
Totteridge. 

Flame-flowered  Nasturtium. — Such  is  the 
popular  name  of  Tropaeolum  speciosum,  an  appellation 
that  is  well  deserved  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers.  Seldom  have  we  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  fine  hardy  Chilian  species  in  such  attractive  form 
in  the  drier  and  more  southern  counties  of  England  as 
we  see  it  in  the  north,  and  especially  in  Scotland, 
although  we  battle  bravely  against  the  untoward  or 
unsuitable  atmospheric  conditions.  When  once  estab¬ 
lished,  it  grows  like  a  weed  in  Aberdeenshire,  as  we 
have  observed  it  at  Fyvie  and  Brucklay,  and  at  Glen- 
bervie  and  Arbuthnot,  in  Kincardineshire.  It  seems 
particularly  happy  when  allowed  to  establish  itself  in  a 
sunny  position  in  front  of  a  house,  up  which  it  can  be 
trained,  constituting  a  living  drapery  of  scarlet,  for 
when  thoroughly  established,  the  flowers  almost  conceal 
the  peltate  finely-lobed  leaves.  When  first  planted, 
Mr.  Cruickshank,  of  Glenbervie,  says  the  tubers  may 
lie  in  the  ground  for  a  year,  and  appear,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  dead  ;  but  patience  is  ultimately  rewarded 
by  a  luxuriant  growth,  that  increases  every  year  till 
all  the  available  root-room  is  occupied  with  its  tuberous 
or  fleshy  rhizomes.  For  this  reason  he  has  now  learned 
not  to  plant  it  where  there  is  any  danger  of  out-crowding 
and  destroying  other  things,  because  when  once  in 
possession  of  the  soil  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
eradicate. 

Glangwna  Flower  G-arden,  near  Carnarvon, 
is  worthy  of  a  note  in  The  Gardening  World.  Some 
time  ago  there  was  an  article  about  these  gardens  in 
your  columns,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  flowers. 
Although  the  past  season  has  been  very  trying  for  most 
bedding  plants  on  light  soil,  the  plants  here  have  made 
a  good  growth,  and  the  arrangement  of  colours  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  gardener,  Mr.  Windsor.  Some 
specimen  Pelargoniums  grown  in  pots,  plunged  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  around  the  flower  garden,  have  a  fine 
effect.  The  variety  is  Lady  Constance,  a  scarlet  nose¬ 
gay,  and  it  seems  to  stand  the  winds  better  than  most 
varieties,  and  is  a  very  free  bloomer.  There  are  also 
some  specimen  Myrtles,  which  were  just  coming  into 
flower — such  plants  as  are  rarely  seen.  Any  gardening 
visitor  to  the  district  would  do  well  to  call  and  see 
these  gardens. — G.  Tyler. 

Beauty  of  Hebron  Potato. — When  on  a 
visit  to  the  well-kept  gardens  of  Shipley  Hall,  the 
residence  of  E.  M.  Mundy,  Esq.,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the 
enthusiastic  gardener  there,  showed  me  a  tuber  of  this 
variety  weighing  3  lbs.  2  ozs.,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Mundy  by  one  of  his  allotment  holders, 
it  having  been  grown  upon  one  of  the  allotments  set 
apart  by  this  gentleman  for  his  workmen.  The  tuber 
referred  to  is  as  grand  a  specimen  as  one  could  wish  to 
see,  being  of  fine  shape  with  very  few  eyes.  It  is  a 
rose-coloured  Kidney  flaked  with  white,  and  the  crops 
in  this  district  are  very  fine  this  season,  the  quality 
being  good.  Is  not  the  weight  for  a  single  tuber  of  this 
variety  extraordinary  ? — Rusticus. 

Rare  Blooms.  — Dr.  Paterson’s  communication 
in  the  Scotsman  the  other  week  about  Rhododendrons 
then  flowering  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  makes  me  write  to 
say,  that  there  are  several  specimens  of  Rhododendron 
ponticum  now  in  bloom  in  the  extensive  shrubberies 
surrounding  the  beautifully  situated  mansion  of  Conis 


Head  Priory  Hydropathic  Establishment,  on  the  shore 
of  Morecambe  Bay.  Striking  objects  of  interest  here 
at  present  are  large  and  handsome  specimens  of  the 
Mulberry  tree,  loaded  with  its  rich  Raspberry-like 
fruits  ;  the  scarlet  Berberry  with  lovely  clusters  of 
bright,  shiny,  elongated  berries  ;  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in 
brilliant  foliage  ;  Spanish  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  Oaks, 
Arborvitses  and  Thorns,  all  heavily  loaded  with  fruit. 
—  W. 

Sutton’s  White  Gem  Celery. — This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  gem  among  early  white  varieties.  Although 
this  season  has  been  greatly  against  early  Celery,  I 
commenced  to  lift  on  September  the  1st,  and  not  a 
plant  has  bolted.  This  variety,  when  it  gets  better 
known,  will  become  the  first  early  Celery  of  the  day  ; 
I  have  grown  a  good  many  early  varieties,  but  this  is 
superior  in  every  respect. — G.  Tyler,  Plastirion,  near 
Carnarvon. 

Globe  Artichokes  from  Seed. — I  sowed 
some  Globe  Artichoke  seeds  last  March,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  the  result,  as  I  have  been  cutting  beautiful 
heads  for  the  last  two  months.  I  can  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  any  of  my  gardening  friends  to  try  a  packet  of 
seeds  ;  and  provided  they  are  sown  in  good  deep  soil, 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  thinned  to  2  ft.  from  plant 
to  plant,  they  do  remarkably  well. — G.  Tyler,  Plas¬ 
tirion,  near  Carnarvon. 

Downie’s  Amateur  Pea. — Where  dwarf  Peas 
are  a  desideratum,  especially  in  northern  climates, 
where  the  rainfall  is  generally  so  heavy  as  to  induce  a 
coarse  and  rampant  growth,  this  new  variety  would 
doubtless  prove  a  great  boon.  This  year’s  results  may 
not  be  thought  a  final  or  fair  test,  considering  the 
dry  nature  of  the  season  ;  but  being  sown  in  a  low- 
lying  and  naturally  tolerably  moist  part  of  Air.  Downie's 
nursery  at  Rosemount,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  in  rich 
soil,  the  plants  had  every  encouragement  to  develop 
their  true  character.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
height  of  the  stems  varied  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  with  an 
average  considerably  under  the  latter  figure,  and  they 
were  furnished  with  a  healthy  dark  green  foliage,  and 
bore  a  heavy  crop  of  pods  about  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long. 
They  were  straight,  almost  cylindrical,  and  well  filled 
throughout  with  eight  or  nine  large  peas,  and  these 
characters  were  very  constant,  as  far  as  we  could 
discern.  When  fit  for  use,  the  peas  are  sweet,  well- 
flavoured,  and  when  ripe  show  themselves  to  belong  to 
the  Green  Wrinkled  Marrow  class. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber. — Some  fine  specimens 
of  this  handsome  Chilian  climber  trained  to  trellis- 
work  adorn  the  front  of  Oswald  House,  Oswald  Road, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  free  way  in  which  it  was  flowering 
and  fruiting  about  the  second  week  of  September  last, 
shows  that  those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  or  even  in  the  more  favoured  southern  counties 
of  England,  do  not  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  this  plant  in  all  its  natural  beauty  out  of 
doors.  One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  it  hardy  so 
far  north  ;  but  Mr.  Grossart,  the  gardener,  seems  to 
experience  no  difficulty  with  it,  provided  the  fleshy 
tuberous  roots  are  planted  in  a  well-drained  and  rather 
dry  position  ;  and  the  results  certainly  warrant  the 
statement.  The  synonym  under  which  this  was 
formerly  described,  namely,  Calampelis,  means  beau¬ 
tiful  vine,  and  the  appellation  is  well  merited,  for  the 
tall  stems  are  well  furnished  with  finely  divided  leaves 
developed  into  tendrils  at  the  apex  by  which  the  plant 
is  able  to  cling  to  an  object,  and  requires  no  other 
support,  as  the  stems  themselves  die  down  annually. 
The  orange-red  or  scarlet  flowers  are  freely  produced  in 
racemes  from  the  same  nodes  as  the  leaves,  and  are 
certainly  of  great  decorative  value,  especially  consider¬ 
ing  the  hardiness  of  the  plant,  and  the  little  care 
necessary  for  its  preservation. 

Tomato,  Pedigree. — This  Tomato  was  exhibited 
last  season,  and,  I  believe,  sent  out  this  spring  ;  it  is 
very  probable,  therefore,  that  it  is  now  being  grown  by 
several.  Should  any  of  your  readers  be  cultivating 
this  variety,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  they  would 
describe  its  form  and  general  characteristics,  showing 
in  what  respect  it  differs  from  some  of  those  in 
general  cultivation.  I  may  state  that  I  obtained 
plants  of  Pedigree  from  a  reliable  source,  and  now  that 
they  are  in  fine  bearing  condition  I  find  the  fruit 
dissimilar  in  form.  All  are  really  good  ;  but  there  are 
some  plants  the  fruit  of  which  appears  quite  distinct, 
and  give  every  prospect  of  being  fine-looking  varieties. 
Of  course,  I  have  long  since  proved  that  even  the 
Tomato  is  likely  to  sport  if  great  care  is  not  taken  in 
saving  the  seed,  and  then  it  is  a  great  question,  in  my 
mind,  if  there  is  not  an  inherent  disposition  to  do  so. — 
George  Fry,  Lewisham. 
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Iberis  sempervirens  flore  pleno.— I  must 
confess,  this  plant,  which  was  announced  amid  a  great 
flourish  of  continental  trumpets,  has  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  me.  I  have  now  flowered  it  for  three  years 
past,  only  to  find  the  disappointment  as  keen  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  as  at  the  end  of  the  first.  I  have 
tried  it  in  pots  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
neither  case  have  I  succeeded  in  securing  trusses  of 
bloom  at  all  answering  to  the  description  as  seen  in  the 
woodcut  which  heralded  its  approach.  I  have  not  seen 
it  exhibited  once  this  season,  and  surely,  if  it  had 
been  the  good  thing  it  was  represented  to  be,  something 
would  have  been  seen  of  it.  If  others  have  been  more 
successful  I  should  like  to  know.  But  I  think  it  is 
time  English  growers  of  plants  were  a  little  shy  of 
continental  novelties.  Occasionally  one  secures  a  really 
good  thing  like  Phlox  Drummondi  splendens  grandi- 
flora  ;  but  one  has  to  take  a  good  deal  of  chaff  with 
such  a  grain  of  valuable  corn. — R.  B. 

Parsley  in  Pots. — Various  are  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  gardener  has  to  contend  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  these  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  cultivation  of  plants  depends  not  merely  on  the 
natural  conditions  of  climate  and  surroundings,  but 
those  conditions  are  often  so  far  altered  by  artificial 
means,  that  it  is  through  man’s  agency  that  a  new 
factor  comes  into  play.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  coal-fields  and  smelting  furnaces,  many  kinds  of 
vegetation  at  Wishaw,  Lanarkshire  suffer  visibly 
on  account  of  some  subtle  influence  pervading  the 
atmosphere.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  same  injurious 
influence  is  present  wherever  a  smoky  atmosphere 
exists,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  the  conditions  are 
so  unfavourable,  that  Mr.  "Whitton,  Coltness,  "Wishaw, 
finds  it  convenient,  or  absolutely  necessary,  to  grow  a 
quantity  of  Parsley  in  pots  protected  under  glass  in 
order  to  obtain  a  winter  supply.  This  necessity  bore 
evidence  in  itself  of  the  unfavourable  conditions  to 
vegetation,  and  the  difficulties  the  gardener  has  to 
contend  with  when  he  happens  to  be  situated  in  the 
midst  of  coal-fields  and  smelting  furnaces  as  Mr. 
"Whitton  is.  We  witnessed  visible  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  on  other  kinds  of 
vegetation,  to  which  we  shall  make  reference  on 
another  occasion. 

Nicotiana  afflnis,  Hardy.— The  night-scented 
Tobacco  is  described  as  a  half-hardy  annual  ;  but 
although  treated  as  such,  its  behaviour  after  flowering 
precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  merely  an  annual,  con¬ 
sidering  how  freely  it  pushes  up  from  the  base  if 
liberally  treated  and  well  watered  after  it  has  done 
flowering  in  pots.  The  fact  of  its  being  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  its  habit  and  character  are  different 
from  those  of  an  annual  in  the  ordinary  and  accepted 
sense.  Its  behaviour  has  also  proved  remarkable  when 
left  out  all  winter  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  in  front  of  the 
house  at  Miltown  of  Glenbervie,  Kincardineshire. 
Being  planted  in  a  border  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  died 
down  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  seemed  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  dead,  but  as  the  warmth  of 
spring  increased  it  reappeared  again,  grew  vigorously, 
and  flowered  well,  and  on  inspection  proved  to  have 
sprung  from  the  old  roots  left  in  the  ground,  and  not 
from  self-sown  seeds  as  might  be  suspected.  Last 
winter  was  not  considered  particularly  severe  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
snow  ;  but  frost  was  both  keen  and  continuous,  so  that 
the  vitality  of  the  plant  was  even  more  severely  tested 
than  if  there  had  been  a  protective  covering  of  snow. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  may  have  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  to  relate  concerning  this  remarkable  plant. 

Viola,  Countess  of  Kintore  and  Magpie. 
— Last  spring  I  had  enough  of  the  first-named  variety 
to  nicely  fill  a  couple  of  small  round  beds.  The  soil 
was  taken  out  1  ft.  deep  and  refilled  with  the  compost 
of  an  old  Cucumber  bed  ;  the  young  plants  seemed  to 
like  this  amazingly,  and  in  due  time  rewarded  us  with 
a  rich  harvest  of  blooms.  Throughout  the  summer 
these  beds  have  been  a  mass  of  blossoms,  the  plants 
defying  alike  the  heat  and  drought.  Now  the  scene 
has  changed,  for  the  beds  are  as  bare  as  a  turnpike 
road.  So  highly  do  we  appreciate  the  variety,  that  we 
have  cut  the  plants  clean  away.  In  habit  of  growth, 
floriferousness  and  size  of  flowers,  Countess  of  Kintore 
is  far  ahead  of  Magpie,  though  this  is  still  an  old 
friend,  and  I  am  yet  very  fond  of  it,  having  qualities 
which  the  Countess  has  not.  Magpie’s  outer  sides  are 
dark  purple,  and  the  inner  white  up  the  centre  of  each 
petal,  and  is  very  true  and  constant  in  its  markings, 
but  I  cannot  say  this  of  the  Countess,  as  the  colours 
rather  run.  The  innumerable  compact  miniature 


flowers  of  Magpie  in  early  summer  are  charming,  and 
are  often  noticed,  but  its  erect  habit  and  the  shorter 
duration  of  its  blooming  period  are  against  it  in 
comparison  to  the  other  ;  nevertheless  they  are  two 
beautiful  varieties. — B.  L. 

Marie  Louise  Violets.  — I  send  you  a  bunch  of 
Marie  Louise  Violets,  so  that  you  may  see,  in  spite  of 
the  dry  summer,  that  our  plants  are  in  good  condition. 
They  average  from  9  ins.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are 
furnished  throughout  with  hundreds  of  flowers  and 
buds,  which  fill  the  surrounding  air  with  their  delicious 
odour.  We  have  been  picking  nice  quantities  since 
September  5th,  and  hope  to  do  so  without  a  break  till 
next  May.  We  grow  the  grand  old  Neapolitan  and 
Count  de  Brazza’s  White  ;  the  former  is  now  throwing 
up  its  first  flowers  in  the  open  borders.  The  whole  of 
the  plants  will  be  lifted  and  placed  in  frames  on  gentle 
warm  beds,  about  the  middle  of  October.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  what  you  think  of  the  blooms  and  foliage 
sent. — John  Crawford,  Coddington  Hall,  Newark-on- 
Trent.  [Both  were  exceedingly  fine. — Ed.] 

Potato,  Roseberry.  —  This  is  a  round  red 
Potato  with  a  rough  skin,  and  a  seedling  from  Grampian, 
but  much  darker  in  colour  than  that  well-known  sort. 
With  a  minimum  of  attention  and  labour  bestowed 
upon  it,  an  excellent  crop  has  been  the  result  at  Mr. 
Downie’s  nursery,  Rosemount,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian. 
The  sets  were  planted  9  ins.  deep  in  January,  when 
little  else  could  be  done  in  that  way,  and  have  never 
been  earthed  up.  As  the  ground  is  naturally  rich,  no 
dung  or  manure  of  any  kind  has  been  used  ;  and  the 
sequel  has  proved  that  assistance  in  that  way  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  might  easily  be  judged  from  the 
length  and  vigorous  appearance  of  the  haulm ;  nor, 
notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  soil,  has  any  evil 
effect  resulted  in  inducing  a  coarseness  of  the  produce, 
as  happens  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  stronger-growing 
varieties. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Pen-y-Byd. — I  think  this 
well  deserves  its  name,  “The  best  in  the  World.”  We 
cut  the  young  Marrows  when  they  are  about  the  size  of 
a  small  Orange,  boil,  and  serve  them  up  whole,  when 
they  are  much  esteemed,  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but  as 
a  really  delicious  and  useful  vegetable.  The  plants 
have  been  very  prolific  with  us  this  season  in  a  half- 
shady  position,  thus  keeping  up  its  character  of 
“bearing  fruit  at  almost  every  joint.” — Alfred  Gaul, 
The  Gardens,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture :  Climatic  Ad¬ 
vantages. — In  his  notes  on  Swanmore  Park  at  p.  40 
a  “Visitor”  states  that  from  that  place  a  fine  view  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  towers  of  Osborne,  can  be 
obtained,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  there  is  something 
to  be  learned  from  this.  Mr.  Molyneux,  in  his  admirable 
book  on  this  flower,  has  apparently  not  left  out  much 
of  cultural  interest  or  value  ;  but  to  me,  beyond  all  the 
instructions  he  gives,  it  seems  a  remarkable  fact  that 
Mr.  Molyneux,  in  the  south,  should  not  be  far  from 
the  sea  coast,  and  that  our  best  northern  growers  should 
also  live  in  districts  which  enjoy  the  benefits  of  sea 
air.  Apart  from  the  mastering  of  cultural  details,  it 
may  be  that  there  is  some  climatic  advantage,  which 
all  cannot  enjoy,  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  our  champion  growers,  although 
so  wide  apart,  should  be  exactly  on  an  equality  in  being 
near  the  sea. — B.  L. 

Witsenia  corymbosa.  —  There  is  a  fine 
specimen,  about  4  ft.  in  height,  of  this  singular  shrubby 
iridaceous  plant  at  Redlands,  Kelvinside,  Stirlingshire. 
Formerly,  the  popular  notion  concerning  this  plant 
was  that  it  flowered  only  once  in  a  hundred  years — a 
belief  equally  as  erroneous  as  that  concerning  the 
American  Aloe,  but  now  giving  way  before  the  gradual 
dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  flowering  of  this 
plant  depends  upon  the  cultivation  or  treatment  it 
receives,  and  the  age  and  strength  of  the  plant.  When 
it  has  attained  sufficient  size,  it  flowers  freely  and 
regularly  every  season.  The  specimen  under  notice 
was  blooming  quite  freely  recently  when  we  observed 
it ;  but  other  kinds  will  also  flower  equally  well  when 
only  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high.  The  distichous 
arrangement  of  the  glaucous  leaves  gives  a  much- 
branched  plant  a  curious  and  tufted  appearance. 

Lord  Lyon  Pink. — This  fine  variety,  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Clark,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  is 
thus  described  in  Mr.  Turner’s  catalogue  :  “  Deep  rosy 
purple,  a  large,  full,  smooth  flower,  very  free,  quite 
distinct.”  This  admirably  describes  an  excellent  early- 
flowering  Pink  that  has  been  grown  for  years,  and  will 
continue  to  be  cultivated  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
had  three  fine  plants  of  it  last  season  that  bloomed  in 


pots,  and  were  then  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. 
There  they  have  grown  into  fine  specimens,  and  I  have 
just  lifted  and  divided  them.  By  this  means  I  have 
increased  my  stock  from  three  to  some  dozen  specimens, 
preferring  this  mode  of  propagation  to  taking  pipings  in 
early  summer.  This  Pink  is  a  very  great  favourite  of 
mine,  and  I  am  never  weary  of  praising  it.  Considering 
it  has  been  in  cultivation  nearly  twenty  years,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  established  itself  in  the  public  esti¬ 
mation.  I  do  not  force  it  in  the  sense  of  placing  it  in 
heat,  but  simply  pot  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  house  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  This  variety  does  well  in 
the  open  ground,  as  it  is  of  a  very  hardy  character. 
It  is  a  free  grower,  and  flowers  abundantly.  Every 
amateur  that  is  fond  of  Pinks  should  grow  this  fine 
variety.  A  soil  that  suits  Carnations  and  Picotees 
will  do  well  for  this,  as  I  find  in  my  own  case. — R.  D. 

Notes  on  Fuchsias. — Those  who  intend  saving 
seed  will  now  have  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  the  season  is 
fast  waning  ;  but  the  plants  are  more  productive  as 
regards  seed  bearing  when  they  acquire  age,  after 
having  been  in  bloom  some  months  ;  and  although  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  fertilisation,  yet  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  that  the  fruit -berries  are  prolific,  and  in 
most  cases  are  rendered  thus  by  numerous  insects  that 
have  access  to  the  plants.  Of  course,  those  who  are 
careful  in  this,  and  whose  aim  is  to  effect  certain 
crosses,  can  only  attain  that  object  by  securing  their 
plants  or  blooms  so  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any 
foreign  aid,  from  whatever  course  it  may  be  anticipated. 
When  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  and  the  maturation  of  the 
seed  perfected,  it  may  be  asked,  How  and  when  do  you 
separate  the  seed  from  the  pulp  1  I  have,  years  ago, 
heard  it  recommended  to  dry  the  fruit  before  the  seed 
is  taken  from  it ;  but  I  may  state  that  my  long  practice 
has  uniformly  been  to  make  sure  that  the  seed  is  in 
a  proper  condition  as  regards  ripeness,  and  then  at  once 
to  secure  it.  My  modus  operandi  may  be  described  as 
follows  : — I  place  the  fruit  on  the  palm  of  my  left 
hand,  and  smash  it  with  the  blade  of  my  budding- 
knife,  with  the  point  of  which  I  can  always  tell  whether 
there  is  seed,  and  if  good  or  bad.  The  good  is  picked 
out  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  carefully  placed  on 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  each  being  neatly  folded  and 
enveloped  in  another  piece  of  paper  in  seed-packet 
form,  correctly  labelled  and  the  pedigree  stated,  so  that 
I  may  know  more  distinctly  what  the  result  of  my 
various  crosses  may  obtain  for  me  ;  and  certainly  this 
is  a  very  interesting  matter  as  affecting  the  amal¬ 
gamation,  mixing,  and  disposition  of  colour  in  all  its 
various  shades.  Having  secured  my  seeds  in,  perhaps, 
from  ten  to  twenty  miniature  packets,  they  are  very 
carefully  placed  away  until  required  for  sowing — viz., 
about  the  14th  or  15th  of  February. — George  Fry, 
Lewisham. 

Tritoma,  Tritonia,  or  Kniphofia.—  The  first 
of  these  names  has  been  in  use  in  the  naming  of  a 
genus  of  Liliaceous  plants  for  a  great  many  years.  As 
Tritoma  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  insects,  Professor 
Link,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  substituted  the  name 
Tritomanthe,  and  on  another  occasion  he  used 
Tritomium.  Neither  of  these  latter  names  have  been 
much  used  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  although  we 
have  occasionally  received  Tritomanthe  for  an  answer 
when  asking  for  the  name  of  a  plant  popularly  known 
as  the  Red  Hot  Poker  or  Common  Flame  Flower,  now 
recognised  in  botanical  circles  as  Kniphofia  aloides. 
The  synonymy  of  this  plant  has  also  been  complicated 
by  the  use  of  such  names  as  Rudolphoemeria  and 
Trielissa.  Four  out  of  the  six  names  have  reference 
evidently  to  the  three  sharp  edges  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  leaves  ;  but  a  seventh  name  given  by  some  recently, 
namely,  Tritonia,  is  a  gross  mistake,  as  that  is  a  well 
recognised  name  for  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Iris  family.  To  prevent  future  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
gardeners  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  name  now 
recognised  by  our  best  authorities,  and  which  is 
Kniphofia.  — J.  F. 

Double  White  Phlox  Drummondi.— Beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  coloured  varieties  of  the  Phlox  Drummondi 
are,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  the  repute  of  being 
specially  sweet  scented.  "Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  the  new  double  white  as  a  decorative  kind,  at  least 
its  flowers  are  very  sweetly  perfumed,  and  for  that 
reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  it  should  be  a  favourite 
with  ladies.  The  flowers  are  but  semi-double,  and  of 
a  pleasing  paper-white  hue,  and  are  produced  abun¬ 
dantly  upon  fairly  long  stems,  so  that  it  is  a  capital 
thing  for  cutting.  Indeed,  a  good  patch  of  it  grown 
specially  for  that  purpose  would  be  found  invaluable 
for  bouquet  and  other  uses,  especially  where  scented 
flowers  are  in  request. — A.  B. 
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The  Scarlet-berried  Elder.  —  Sambucus 
racemosa  seems  to  be  considered  a  shy-fruiting  plant  in 
England,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country — as  fruiting  in  Scotland  is  a  regular, 
not  an  occasional,  occurrence.  It  fruits  freely  at 
Glenbervie  House,  Kincardineshire,  and  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank,  the  gardener,  says  he  has  never  seen  it  fail  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  This  is  a  strong  statement  in 
its  favour,  but  we  do  not  discredit  it,  as  according  to 
our  experience  it  fruits  freely,  and  in  some  seasons  even 
profusely,  when  its  large  panicles  of  scarlet  berries  set 
the  bushes  aglow  in  the  autumn  months,  offering  great 
attraction  to  birds.  The  foliage  is  very  robust  and 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  common  small-leaved 
and  black-berried  Elder.  The  panicles  of  fruit  stand 
erect  and  resemble  miniature  bunches  of  Grapes,  the 
shape  of  the  former  being  very  different  from  the  flat- 
topped  cymes  of  S.  nigra.  The  shrub  is  a  native  of 
South  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  grows  so  freely  in 
Britain  that  it  ought  to  be  more  frequently  planted. 
Specimens  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height  have  a  grand  effect. 

Allamanda  Chelsoni  at  Holt  House, 
Sheffield. — Where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand,  a 
plant  or  two  of  this  climber  should  occupy  a  favourable 
position  in  the  plant-stove.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
large  space  of  roof  be  taken  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of 
flowers,  as  the  plant  in  question  is  growing  in  a  12-in. 
pot,  and  covers  a  space  on  the  roof  of  10  ft.  by  5  ft. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  about  100  fine 
expanded  blooms  and  a  large  number  of  buds,  which 
will  keep  up  a  supply  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Mr. 
T.  L.  Bailey,  the  gardener,  told  me  that  this  plant 
had  been  flowering  profusely  since  the  early  part  of 
July.  In  a  late  vinery  adjoining  the  plant-stove  was 
an  excellent  crop  of  Gros  Colmar  Grapes.  The  vine 
has  four  rods,  which  cover  a  space  of  about  150  ft. 
The  number  of  bunches  is  sixty-five,  averaging  about 
1A  lb.  each,  with  fine  berries.  The  other  part  of  the 
house  is  devoted  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Cannon 
Hall.  The  latter  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  owing  to  its 
shy-setting  qualities  ;  but  when  well  managed  it  is  a 
most  noble  Grape.  Mr.  Bailey  generally  contrives  to 
secure  a  fine  crop  of  it.  — J.  W.  S. 

Decorative  Dahlia,  Flambeau. —This  is  one 
of  the  semi-Cactus  Dahlias,  growing  to  a  height  of 
about  4  ft.,  and  throwing  its  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage.  There  are  plenty  of  them,  too,  for  it  is  a  very 
free-blooming  variety.  This  and  Cochineal  I  take  to 
be  the  two  best  varieties  for  habit  and  freedom  of 
bloom.  Many  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  are  utterly 
worthless  for  garden  purposes. — R.  D. 

- - 

The  Gardeners'  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Sharp  Frost  of  yesterday  morning  may  pro¬ 
bably  induce  those  who  have  not  paid  attention  to 
previous  calendars  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
housing  of  all  half-hardy  plants.  It  will  not  do  to 
further  play  with  the  season  ;  the  time  has  come  when 
all  such  plants  must  be  properly  treated,  or  most 
assuredly  a  scant  supply  of  flower  will  be  the  result 
for  the  next  two  months,  Chrysanthemums  alone 
excepted  ;  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  alone 
become  very  monotonous,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  full  supply  of  other  cut  flowers  to  be  used  with 
them,  and  also  those  for  staging  purposes.  If  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  directions  given,  the  stock 
of  autumn-flowering  plants  should  now  be  all  that  can 
be  desired,  and  the  pleasure  derived  during  the  coming 
dull  months  amply  repays  all  attention  bestowed. 

In  the  Greenhouse,  which  will  be  gay  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  are  placed  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Salvias,  late-flowering  Fuchsias,  early  Primulas,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  prepared  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Eupa- 
toriums,  Schizostylis,  scented  Pelargoniums  and  other 
things,  making  this  house  at  all  times  interesting,  and 
giving  a  lot  of  cut  flower.  In  the  intermediate  house 
should  be  placed  the  Bouvardias,  autumn  and  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias,  Libonia  Penrhosiensis,  Tydeas, 
Euphorbia  jacquinaeflora  and  such-like  subjects,  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  high  temperature  will  be  fatal  to  a  good 
show  of  flower  ;  very  gentle  heat  must  be  given  for  a 
time  with  full  ventilation,  unless  the  weather  become 
much  colder  than  at  present,  as  although  the  nights 
are  chilly,  the  sun  has  still  considerable  power, 
rendering  fire  heat  almost  unnecessary.  Syringing 
should  be  done  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  house 
closed  in  good  time. 

Neapolitan  Yiolets. — We  have  to-day  planted 
out  in  pits  the  stock  of  Neapolitan  Violets.  They  have 


not  made  so  free  a  growth  as  usual,  still  the  crowns 
are  full  and  promise  plenty  of  bloom  ;  the  foliage,  too, 
is  of  good  texture.  We  make  a  point  of  using  plenty 
of  sharp  sand  and  leaf-soil  in  the  compost,  because  if 
they  become  at  all  soured  they  never  do  well. 

Chrysanthemums  are  now  swelling  up  their  buds 
apace,  and  must  be  liberally  treated.  Liquid  manure 
of  some  kind  should  be  given  at  every  watering,  and  as 
soon  as  the  buds  are  prominent  enough,  disbudding 
should  commence  ;  but  the  final  thinning  should  be 
deferred  until  it  can  be  seen  that  those  left  are  not 
in  any  way  deformed.  Where  it  is  intended  to  propagate 
the  points  of  any  of  the  Pompons  for  the  edging  of 
stages,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  buds 
are  set.  Let  them  be  about  5  ins.  in  length,  and  six 
inserted  in  a  5-in.  pot.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
a  mild  bottom-heat,  kept  quite  close  and  well  shaded, 
when  the  cuttings  will  quickly  emit  roots,  and  should 
then  be  gradually  hardened  off.  Abundant  drainage 
should  be  given,  so  that  they  may  be  frequently  watered 
and  fed,  in  order  to  produce  blooms  as  fine  and  highly 
coloured  as  possible. 

Poinsettias  are  looking  well  ;  but  as  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  to  assist  in  the  production  of  good  bracts, 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  at  alternate  waterings. 
That  made  from  soot  and  cow-manure  we  find  to  give 
much  the  best  results. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Mushrooms. — We  have  again  made  up  two  Mush¬ 
room  beds  ;  it  is  useless  to  look  for  a  full  supply  unless 
a  liberal  start  is  made,  but  after  this  one  bed  at  a  time 
will  be  sufficient.  It  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  heap 
of  fermenting  material  on  the  floor  of  the  house  if 
possible,  and  so  do  away  with  the  use  of  fire-heat  ;  for 
the  produce  of  the  beds  is  never  fine  if  much  fire-heat 
is  used.  Continue  to  collect  and  place  under  shelter 
sufficient  material  for  succession  beds,  and  to  ensure 
firmness  to  the  beds  use  a  few  barrow-loads  of  soil  to 
the  droppings  before  being  put  in  the  beds. 

The  Pot-Strawberries  now  need  attention,  in  the 
way  of  keeping  them  quite  free  from  runners  ;  and  to 
prevent  them  rooting  through,  they  should  be  kept 
turned  round  at  least  once  a  week.  Keep  the  pots  quite 
free  from  weeds  and  water  abundantly,  but  only  with 
clear  water  ;  the  feeding  with  liquid  manure  at  this 
season  only  leads  to  the  production  of  gross  foliage  and 
divided  crowns,  which  are  not  at  any  time  desirable. 

Late  Tomatos  are  fruiting  freely,  particularly 
Victoria,  which  we  find  one  of  the  best,  although  if  a 
trifle  larger  we  should  like  it  better ;  the  flavour, 
however,  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  especially  when 
grown  in  a  gentle  heat.  Much  care  must  now  be 
taken  in  the  treatment  of  the  late  batch  of  Melons  ;  if 
too  much  water  is  given  at  the  roots,  or  syringing 
before  sufficient  heat  is  obtained,  they  are  extremely 
liable  to  damp  off  at  the  collar  ;  give  all  the  air 
possible  to  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing,  and 
when  the  fruits  are  approaching  ripeness,  withhold 
water  altogether,  or  it  may  be  many  of  the  fruits  will 
crack,  and  so  be  rendered  quite  unfit  for  dessert. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Salad ing. — On  account  of  the  dry  weather  we  are 
still  compelled  to  water  all  kinds  of  salading,  to  keep 
them  in  anything  like  good  condition.  Endive  does 
not  grow  at  all  freely,  and  unless  encouraged  good 
heads  cannot  be  hoped  for,  as  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced.  Autumn-sown  seeds  are  growing  freely, 
which  we  attribute  to  extra  pains  taken  when  sowing, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  failure  with  this  most  critical  crop. 

Tomatos  on  avalls  should  now  be  kept  closely 
pinched  in,  and  much  of  the  foliage  pruned  away,  that 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  fruit  may  thoroughly  ripen. 
A  double  thickness  of  netting  placed  over  the  plants 
will  Avard  off  several  degrees  of  frost,  Avhich  is  of  great 
moment  Avhen  such  visitations  are  early  in  the  season. 
The  plants  intended  for  fruiting  next  May  should  noiv 
be  thought  of ;  if  from  seed,  they  should  be  sown  at 
once,  but  kept  quite  cool,  and  as  hardy  as  possible  ;  or 
if  it  is  determined  to  try  cuttings  they  should  at  once 
be  put  in.  They  root  readily  if  kept  close  and  well 
shaded  until  established,  after  which  treat  as  seedlings. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees.— It  is  now  time  to  decide 
upon  Avhat  trees  are  required  for  planting  both  on  walls 
and  in  the  open,  and  when  once  a  decision  has  been 
arrived  at,  lose  no  time  in  sending  off  your  order,  or 
paying  a  personal  visit,  selecting  and  marking  the 
trees  required  ;  by  this  means  better  trees  are,  as  a  rule, 
obtained  than  if  left  till  later  on.  As  I  write,  rain  has 
commenced  to  fall  steadily  ;  and  as  the  barometer  is 
falling,  let  us  hope  we  may  have  the  much-needed 


soaking,  as  the  soil  is  quite  dry  to  a  very  great  depth, 
and  all  green  crops  are  sadly  behind  in  growth,  with 
little  prospect  of  a  full  development  unless  favoured 
with  rain  and  a  mild  autumn. —  Walter  Child,  Croome 
Court. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar.  —  Presuming 
that  all  the  houses  are  in  thorough  repair,  the  heating 
apparatus  perfect  and  in  good  working  order,  the  blinds 
removed  from  the  shady  sides  of  the  houses,  and  the 
insides  of  them  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  next  thing  to 
attend  to  at  present  is  to  see  that  all  the  plants  are  in 
their  proper  places,  and  that  those  which  are  tender, 
but  sometimes  put  in  the  cold  house,  be  noAv  removed, 
Avhilst  those  which  like  a  cool  temperature,  though  for 
good  reasons  have  been  temporarily  placed  in  a  warm 
house,  be  taken  therefrom.  Although  Orchid  growing 
becomes  better  and  more  generally  understood  every 
year,  still  the  old  evil  of  the  past — too  much  heat — 
clings  to  it,  and  annually  claims  quite  three-fourths  of 
the  plants  which  die  or  are  killed,  for  an  Orchid  seldom 
dies  unless  it  is  badly  treated. 

There  is  more  in  judging  the  temperature  Avhich  will 
demand  only  twelve  months’  Avork — of  growth,  of  rest, 
of  flower — than  any  other  point  in  growing  Orchids  ; 
and  that  is  easily  arrived  at  if  properly  attended  to. 
A  moderate  temperature  is  best,  as  ensuring  this, 
although,  broadly  speaking,  every  exotic  Orchid  will 
stand  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  a  moist  airy  house  when 
growing,  and  many  are  greatly  benefited  by  it  ;  but 
woe  betides  most  of  them  if  they  are  not  removed  to  a 
cool  house  as  soon  as  the  growth  has  finished,  so  that 
they  may  quietly  pass  the  time  necessary  to  complete 
the  year,  for  if  left  in  the  heat  they  must  either  grow 
again  or  perish.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  small¬ 
growing  Orchids,  such  as  Trichocentrum,  Burlingtonias, 
and  Comparettias. 

It  is  generally  well  known  that  most  O  Jontoglossums 
like  a  cool  temperature,  and,  indeed,  for  them  and  the 
Masdevallias,  the  cold  house  is  framed,  but  the  cool- 
loviug  Oncidiums  which  would  thrive  best  Avith  them 
if  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  the  limit 
prescribed,  rarely  get  so  treated,  but  are  allowed  in  most 
cases  to  perish  in  heat. 

Where  plants  can  be  obtained  which  have  never  been 
subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  the  following  do  best 
in  the  cold  house : — Oncidiums  macranthum,  un- 
dulatum,  Loxense,  monachicum,  serratum,  superbiens, 
Forbesii,  prsetextum,  crispum,  priestans,  curtum, 
Gardnerianum,  Marshallianum,  dasytyle,  concolor, 
bicolor,  bifolium,  varicosum,  holochrysum,  Janieriense, 
cucullatum,  phalaenopsis,  nubigerum,  and  their 
varieties  ;  ornithorrhynchum,  incurvum,  tigrinum, 
unguiculatum,  caesium,  stelligerum,  leucochilum, 
Warscewiczii  (bifrons),  Limminghii,  Batemannianum, 
cheirophorum,  splendidum,  zebrinum,  phymatochilum, 
and  others  known  to  require  the  same.  Oncidium 
bicallosum  and  O.  Cavendishianum  would  do  in  a 
favourable  situation  in  a  cool  house,  and  with  them 
Lailia  praestans,  L.  Dayana,  and  other  varieties  of  L. 
pumila,  L.  monophylla,  and  all  the  Sophronitis. 

Of  Oncidiums  Avhich  require  warmth  in  winter,  the 
most  susceptible  to  cold,  perhaps,  are  O.  ampliatum 
majus  andO.  papilio,  O.  Kramerianum,  0.  Lanceanum, 
0.  luridum,  0.  Carthaginense,  and  others  of  that  class  ; 
these  should,  therefore,  be  wintered  tolerably  Avarin. 

Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  V.  ccerulea,  V.  Cathcartii, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  other  varieties  of  this  family, 
winter  best  in  the  Cattleya-house  temperature,  whilst 
for  the  rest  of  the  East  Indian  things  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  heat  down  to  the  mark,  especially  at 
night.  Odoutoglossum  vexillarium,  0.  Roezlii,  0. 
Phalienopsis,  Masdevallia  chimasra,  M.  bella,  and  all 
the  section  of  Masdevallias  usually  called  “  chimreroid  ” 
are  benefited  by  a  little  more  heat  than  is  given  in  the 
cold  house  during  Avinter  ;  and  these,  therefore,  if  at 
present  in  this  house,  should  be  at  once  removed 
to  suitable  quarters  in  the  intermediate  or  any  other 
house  where  they  have  been  known  to  thrive  in  Avinter. 
Indeed,  now  is  the  time  to  put  all  in  order  for  the 
Avinter,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  while  the  plants 
are  passing  through  the  hands  a  look-out  should  be 
kept  for  insects  of  all  kinds. — James  O'Brien. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. — There  are  now  some  fine 
plants  of  this  over,  in  good  condition.  I  would  counsel 
those  who  buy  not  to  put  their  plants  into  much  heat 
at  first.  I  am  induced  to  give  this  advice  by  my  own 
experience.  Out  of  one  of  Mr.  Sander’s  earliest  im¬ 
portations  I  had  a  plant  Avith  three  growths,  but  no 
living  root.  I  tied  a  little  sphagnum  round  the  base, 
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and  suspended  it  in  a  cool  house  where  Maidenhair 
Ferns  were  growing,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  sent  forth 
new  roots  most  profusely,  becoming  a  thoroughly- 
established  plant.  Out  of  the  same  importation,  I 
know  that  many  who  got  better  plants  than  I  did  lost 
them  on  putting  them  at  once  into  the  East  Indian 
house  ;  they  perished  before  they  could  plump  up  and 
get  the  sap  into  flow.  When  once  thoroughly  rooted, 
they  do  not  mind  the  heat,  as  they  have  then  become 
fit  for  work.  It  is  during  the  process  of  plumping  up — 
and  especially  the  tender  part  of  the  stem  from  which 
the  new  leaf  springs — that  is  the  critical  time  with 
Vandas,  Aerides,  and  such  plants.  It  should  either  be 
.  done  gradually,  with  the  plants  hanging  head  down¬ 
wards  in  a  moderate  temperature,  or,  according  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  immediately,  and  in  no  half-hearted 
way.  On  receiving  Aerides  or  Vandas,  no  matter  how 
shrivelled,  he  at  once  throws  them  into  the  rain-water 
tank,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  hours,  and, 
if  necessary,  removed  for  a  time,  and  then  cast  in  again 
for  a  short  period.  On  removal  they  are  as  plump  as 
possible.  The  leaves  -which  are  to  go  soon  fall,  and  the 
plants  move  off,  according  to  his  account,  without  a 
hitch,  they  being  kept  cool  for  a  time.  I  have  often 
tried  this  plan,  and  can  say  that  it  is  far  preferable  to 
placing  them  in  a  hot  dry  house,  after  the  manner 
usually  practised.  I  may  add,  as  a  note  of  interest, 
that  at  a  well-attended  sale  of  imported  plants  of  this 
species,  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms,  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  a  piece  with  eleven  strong  growths  realised 
75  guineas.—  James  O’Brien. 

Watering  Orchids. — The  case  of  injury  result¬ 
ing  from  watering  Orchids  with  pump  or  hard  water, 
as  described  in  your  last  issue,  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  one.  I  have  had  brought  under  my  notice 
several  instances  this  summer,  where  through  the 
ordinary  tanks  in  the  houses  failing  and  the  supply  of 
rain-water  giving  out  altogether,  recourse  has  been 
taken  to  any  other  supply  that  might  happen  to  be  at 
hand ;  and  as  the  past  summer  has  been  most  intensely 
hot  and  trying  for  plant  life  in  all  forms  and  under  all 
conditions,  the  consequence  has  been  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  injurious  water  has  been  given  to  the  plants 
in  watering  and  syringing,  than  would  have  been 
necessary  in  an  ordinary  season.  A  friend  of  mine 
assured  me,  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  some  hard- 
wooded  plants  had  succumbed  altogether.  Another 
pointed  out  a  number  of  roots  of  various  Orchids  that 
showed  distinctly  the  portion  of  growth  that  was  made 
whilst  the  hard  water  was  being  used  ;  when  the  rain¬ 
water  came  into  service  again,  the  points  of  the  roots 
pushed  out  plump  and  were  green  and  shiny — a  sure 
indication  of  health  with  most  aerial  roots.  Again, 
some  other  roots  I  examined  were  positively  encrusted 
with  a  deposit  left  upon  them  from  the  lime  im¬ 
pregnated  water.  If  water  of  this  description  is  used 
for  syringing  overhead  it  acts  most  injuriously  upon 
foliage,  causing  the  edges  to  turn  brown  and  curl  up, 
and  many  other  parts  to  become  spotted,  to  the  loss 
of  health  of  the  plant  and,  hy-and-bye,  ruination  of  the 
specimen  altogether.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
past  summer  will  have  taught  many  a  good  gardener 
a  severe  lesson,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  mischief  will 
take  far  longer  to  cure  than  it  has  taken  to  produce. 
The  moral,  therefore,  is  to  use  extra  efforts  to  obtain  a 
larger  quantity  of  rain  or  soft  water,  and  if  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  present  amount  of  storage  room  is  not 
sufficiently  large,  to  set  about  at  once  to  make  fresh 
tanks  for  the  storage  of  this  heaven-sent  blessing. 
Then  with  a  large  and  ample  supply  treat  the  plants  to 
a  share  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  always  feel 
certain  there  is  enough  left  to  tide  one  over  if  such  a 
dry  summer  should  occur  again. —  Vanda,  Sept.  2ith. 

Large  Cypripedium  Stonei. — At  Oswald 
House,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh,  is  a  grand  specimen 
of  this  valuable  ornamental  and  greatly  esteemed 
Slipperwort.  It  is  grown  in  a  tub  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  is  by  no  means  overpotted,  as  the  mass  completely 
fills  the  space  in  which  it  is  grown.  Every  year  sees  a 
large  accession  of  fresh  growths,  and  the  plant  must 
either  receive  fresh  space  to  develop,  or  be  broken  up 
into  smaller  pieces.  We  should  regret  if  this  manipu¬ 
lation  were  resorted  to,  as  the  mass  in  question  is  very 
healthy,  and  must  present  a  fine  appearance  when  in 
bloom. 

"Vanda  Sanderiana. — It  may  be  interesting  to 
Scotch  growers  especially  to  put  on  record  that  this 
comparatively  new  and  gorgeous  Yanda  was  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  A.  Laing,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Nelson,  Salisbury  Green,  Edinburgh.  Many 
fine  Orchids  are  grown  at  this  place,  and  Mr.  Laing 
succeeds  very  satisfactorily  in  flowering  them. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — My  annual  batch  of 
seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees,  which,  as  a  member 
of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  Mr.  Dodwell 
always  sends  me,  have  come  to  hand,  and  very  nice 
young  plants  they  are.  They  are  potted  singly  in 
small  pots,  they  are  in  a  cold  frame,  and  will  be  watered 
sparingly  for  a  few  days,  until  they  establish  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Dodwell  kindly  gives  me  a  choice  of 
unbloomed  or  tested  seedlings,  and  I  always  prefer  the 
former,  because  of  the  greater  interest  that  attaches 
to  them,  as  they  are  from  choice  seeds  and  will  be 
certain  to  produce  something  good.  Who  knows  but 
what  some  unexpected  gem  may  reveal  itself,  as  S.  B. 
Robert  Houlgrave  did  among  the  seed  sent  by  Mr. 
Dodwell  to  Mr.  Barlow.  There  is  one  great  privilege 
in  becoming  a  subscriber  to  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Union  at  Oxford,  one  gets  back  the  value  of  their 
subscriptions  ;  and,  indeed,  something  more  than  the 
value  in  Carnation  and  Picotee  stock  of  some  kind. 
This  season  Mr.  Dodwell  kindly  sent  me  some  seedling 
Pinks,  so  another  interest  is  added  to  the  blooming  time 
next  year.  My  advice  to  all  lovers  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  is  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Oxford  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee  Union,  and  partake  in  the  distribution 
of  the  overflow  of  stock  of  its  venerated  treasurer  and 
secretary,  Mr.  Dodwell. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  good,  a  thoroughly  good, 
purple  self  Carnation,  and  I  have  found  it  in  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  Neptune.  It  is  a  fine  flower  of  a  rich 
purple  colour,  has  an  excellent  pod,  and  is  a  good 
doer.  Any  one  who  secures  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
delighted  with  it.  He  also  sent  me  Cleopatra,  another 
purple,  but  it  failed  with  me  ;  but  I  have  secured 
it  again  for  flowering  another  season.  Purple  Emperor, 
raised  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  is  being  distributed  by  Mr. 
Turner,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  purple-self  grown. 
Cremorne,  Imperial  Purple,  and  Purple  Gem  are  also 
fine  purple  seifs. 

When  I  was  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  at  Slough,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  wonderful  vigour 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  new  yellow-ground  Picotees 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  to  be  distributed  by  Mr. 
Turner  this  season  ;  they  are,  Almira,  a  large,  full, 
bright  yellow  flower,  almost  a  self,  having  the  slightest 
flakings  of  rosy  pink  ;  Annie  Douglas,  yellow  ground, 
heavily  edged  with  bright  shaded  pink  ;  Agnes  Cham¬ 
bers,  yellow  ground,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  reddish 
pink  ;  Colonial  Beauty,  buff  ground,  heavily  edged 
with  bright  pink  ;  Dorothy,  bright  huff,  edged  and 
slightly  flaked  with  reddish  pink  ;  and  Terra  Cotta, 
large  and  smooth,  edged  with  bright  pink  on  a  terra 
cotta  ground.  That  these  are  all  good  growers  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  One  or  two  good  yellow  Self  Carna¬ 
tions  have  been  seen  this  season,  among  them,  Amber 
(Maunder),  an  amber-coloured  self,  wonderfully  free 
and  with  an  excellent  petal ;  Will  Threlfall  (Threlfall), 
a  large,  bright  yellow  self,  in  the  way  of  Pride  of  Pens- 
hurst,  but  with  large  and  smoother  petals  ;  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole,  a  very  free-blooming,  dark  terra-cotta 
coloured  variety,  which  is  remarkably  free.  The  two 
former  of  these  will  be  distributed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
the  latter  by  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester. 

Other  good  yellow  self  Carnations  are  :  Edith 
(Findlayson),  bright  yellow,  extra  fine  ;  Florence 
(Wallington),  bright  buff  ;  and  that  general  favourite, 
Pride  of  Penshurst,  a  fine  bright  yellow  self,  which  is 
very  free  and  excellent  for  cutting.  A  few  good  yellow 
ground  Picotees  cf  older  date  will  be  found  in  Alice 
Warte,  edged  with  bright  crimson  ;  Flavius,  crimson 
edge  ;  Lightning,  heavily  edged  with  crimson  ;  Hon. 
Mary  Lascelles,  light  crimson  edge ;  Miss  Abercrombie, 
edged  with  rose  ;  Mrs.  Colman,  slightly  striped  with 
rosy  crimson  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  edges  of  bright  crim¬ 
son  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  narrow  bright  crimson  edge  ; 
Princess  Marguerite,  nice  edge  of  crimson  ;  and  Thomas 
Page,  edged  and  striped  with  pink. 

We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  October — the  month 
when  the  florist  should  lay  his  foundation  work  for 
another  season.  Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  in 
his  valuable  book  on  the  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
counsels  that — “  Every  plant  of  every  variety  proposed 
to  be  grown  for  the  next  season’s  bloom,  should  be 
obtained,  if  required  to  be  obtained,  and  firmly 
established  in  its  winter  quarters  during  this  month. 
One  plant  properly  established  now  will  give  results 
worth  ten  got  in  mid-winter  or  spring.  Let  the 
potting  for  winter  be  pushed  forward  without  delay 
until  completed.  Carefully  clean  the  plant  from  dead 
or  decaying  foliage,  dust,  dirt  or  insects.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  weak  solution  of  soft  soap  for  polishing 


off  ‘  Mister  Green-fly  ;  ’  plunge  the  plant  overhead  in 
it,  or  brush  him  off  with  a  brush  dipped  in  it,  and  keep 
the  frames  closed  for  a  week  after  potting.  Water 
sparingly,  and  only  if  needed  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  flagging.  Should  water  be  required,  air  must  be 
given  until  the  foliage  is  dry,  keeping  the  plants 
effectually  sheltered  from  the  winds.  When  fairly 
started,  give  air  abundantly  day  and  night,  guarding 
carefully  from  the  saturating  rains  usual  at  this  period. 
Nothing  more  surely  promotes  disease  than  a  thorough 
saturation  at  this  season,  and  it  requires  to  be  guarded 
against,  both  before  and  after  the  removal  of  the  layers 
from  the  parent  stool.  Firm  potting  is  of  course 
essential.” — B.  D. 

Dahlia  Show  in  Sheffield.— One  of  the  best 
exhibitions  of  cut  blooms  of  Dahlias  ever  held  in 
Sheffield,  was  to  be  seen  in  a  large  room  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  Peniston  Road,  on  September  24. 
The  number  of  blooms  staged  exceeded  1,000,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  were  grown  by  cottagers  and 
amateurs  in  and  around  the  town.  The  blooms, 
generally,  were  of  a  superior  quality  in  colour,  form  and 
size.  In  the  open  class  there  was  a  strong  competition, 
there  being  ten  lots  staged  ;  Mr.  Throng  was  first  with 
bright  and  fresh  blooms  ;  Mr.  Gill,  second ;  Mr.  Bower, 
third  ;  Mr.  Dungworth,  fourth  ;  Mr.  Pineher,  fifth  ; 
and  Mr.  Simonite,  sixth.  Among  the  many  stands 
which  were  not  exhibited  for  competition,  were  some 
very  fine  examples  sent  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Salisbury,  also  from  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood. 
The  flowers  produced  by  these  noted  growers  were  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  hundreds  of  the  Sheffield  flower- 
loving  “blades”  who  know  what  constitutes  a  good 
flower  when  they  see  one.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Robinson  for  having  got  together  such  a  splendid  show, 
which  must  have  been  a  great  treat  to  the  public  and  a 
satisfaction  to  himself.  —  Visitor. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — September  27th. — The 
leading  feature  of  the  meeting  on  this  occasion  was 
Dahlias,  which  were  well  represented  in  all  the  classes 
or  sections  into  which  it  is  now  found  convenient  to 
divide  them.  These  classes  are,  show,  fancy,  Cactus 
or  decorative  Dahlias,  singles  and  Pompons.  So  well 
were  these  represented,  each  in  their  several  divisions, 
and  so  fine  was  the  quality  generally  in  each  individual 
case,  that  the  meeting  constituted  a  Dahlia  show  in 
itself  of  no  mean  proportions.  The  leading  exhibitors 
were  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ;  Messrs.  Rawlings 
Bros.,  Romford,  Essex  ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Plale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent  ;  and  Mr.  West,  gardener  to  W.  Keith,  Esq., 
The  Cornwalls,  Brentwood.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M. P.  ;  Mr.  Cowley,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Tautz, 
Esq.,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  S. 
Smith,  Silvermere,  Cobham,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of 
Orchids.  A  large  collection  of  Tomatos  that  have  been 
on  trial  this  year  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
gardens,  Chiswick,  was  also  a  strong  feature  of  the 
exhibition. 

Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of 
show  and  fancy  Dahlias  that  were  much  admired. 
One  was  certificated,  and  a  great  number  were  seedlings 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  firm  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  Some  of  these  were  John  Henshaw, 
brilliant  red  with  a  magenta  shade  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference  ;  R.  T.  Rawlings,  yellow ;  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  blush  ;  Mr.  G.  Harris,  bright  scarlet  ;  Henry 
Eckford  and  Charles  Turner,  both  striped  and  mottled 
crimson  on  a  yellow  ground.  Older  varieties  were  Mrs. 
H.  Glasscock,  white  ;  James  O’Brien,  striped  and 
spotted  with  scarlet  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  delicate  blush,  and  Pelican,  striped  and  mottled 
with  lilac-purple  on  a  white  ground.  A  Bronze  Bank- 
sian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  exhibit.  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Sons  exhibited  Cactus  Dahlias,  Lady  Kerrison, 
yellow  margined  with  crimson  ;  Mr.  Tait,  white  and 
distinct :  Picta  formosissima,  crimson,  suffused  and 
margined  orange  ;  and  Empress  of  India,  maroon. 
Their  single  Dahlias  were  also  fine,  and  included  Mrs. 
Daniels,  white  and  red  with  a  scarlet  margin  ;  Negress, 
blackish  maroon  ;  James  Kelway,  white,  margined 
purple  ;  Paragon  and  Beauty  of  Uplands,  scarlet  with 
a  gold  tip.  Pompon  Dahlias  included  attractive 
forms,  named  Eli  Millard,  white  ;  Little  Duchess, 
purple  on  a  rosy  ground  ;  Gem,  scarlet,  and  Hedwig 
Polwig,  white  and  scarlet.  There  were  also  single- 
flowered  seedlings  of  some  merit  ;  they  were  awarded 
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a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal.  A  representative  collec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  classes  of  Dahlias  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  Germania  nova,  General  Gordon, 

A.  W.  Tait,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  were  striking  forms  of 
Cactus  Dahlias  ;  while  Pompons  were  represented  by 
"White  Aster,  A.  Zaclimann,  Garnet,  Little  Mabel,  and 
the  curious  Yiridiflora.  They  also  had  show,  fancy, 
and  single  varieties.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  few 
herbaceous  plants,  including  Aster  Chapmanni  and 
Erigeron  glaucus.  Empress  of  India,  maroon,  with 
purple  stripes,  and  Cochineal,  crimson,  were  Cactus 
Dahlias.  Single  varieties  were  represented  by  Hunts¬ 
man,  scarlet ;  John  Downie,  scarlet ;  and  Amos  Perry, 
dark  maroon,  with  paler  margin.  Pompon  varieties 
were  also  fine,  including  Nemesis  and  Little  Prince, 
variegated  ;  White  Aster,  white,  and  Fashion,  buff- 
orange.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  exhibited  some 
fine  Cactus  or  decorative  Dahlias,  prominent  amongst 
which  were  Lady  Brassey,  scarlet,  large  ;  Lady  Hume 
Campbell,  purple  and  shaded  violet  ;  W.  T.  Abery, 
white,  with  scarlet  margin  ;  Germania  nova  alba, 
white,  and  Black  Knight,  blackish  maroon.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  West  for  a  fine  exhibit  of 
show  and  fancy  seedling  Dahlias,  including  William 
Keith,  deep  red  ;  Georgina,  white  ;  Rebecca,  striped 
and  mottled  crimson  on  a  rose  ground  ;  Barnaby 
Rudge,  a  large  curious  flower,  striped  crimson  on  a 
yellow  ground ;  R.  T.  Rawlings,  yellow,  and  James 
Stephen,  orange  scarlet.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  staged  a 
fine  stand  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  amongst  which 
Diadem,  large,  deep  crimson  ;  Malcolm,  orange-scarlet 
and  large,  and  Jessie,  a  rose  and  scarlet  Cactus  variety, 
were  conspicuous.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  S.W.,  showed  a  fine  maroon-crimson 
Cactus  Dahlia,  named  Peed’s  Royal  Jubilee.  It  was  a 
striking  bloom,  with  flat  reflexed  florets.  Mr.  J. 
Goody,  Belchamp,  Clare,  Suffolk,  exhibited  some 
seedling  Dahlias,  together  with  Purple  Queen, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  a  yellow  and  white  Cactus  form,  and 
a  double  purple  seedling  Fuchsia.  Mr.  G.  S.  P.  Harris, 
Orpington,  Kent,  exhibited  some  show  Dahlias, 
Morning  Star,  white  ;  Yellow  Queen,  yellow,  and 
President,  a  soft  yellow. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
(gardener,  Mr.  BickerstafF)  for  Cattleya  Gaskelliana 
superba,  a  fine  form  ;  Cseliopsis  hyacinthosma,  bearing 
a  dense  truss  of  white  Hyacinth-scented  flowers,  and 
Epidendrum  xanthinum,  yellow.  A  Cultural  Commen¬ 
dation  was  awarded  for  a  magnificently  flowered 
specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Reichenheimii,  with 
chocolate  and  yellow  striped  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
purple  and  white  labellum.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Cowley),  staged  Miltonia  Regnellii  pur¬ 
purea,  with  deep  purple  flowers  ;  Cypripedium 
marmorophyllum,  with  finely  variegated  foliage,  and 
purple  and  rose  flowers,  and  a  curious  new  species  of 
Catasetum,  named  C.  costatum,  with  greenish  flowers, 
and  a  saccate  labellum.  Mr.  A.  S.  Smith  was  awarded 
a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  well-flowered  specimen 
of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  bearing  eleven 
flowers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  w'as  given  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  beautiful  winter-flowering  Begonia, 
John  Heal,  a  hybrid  between  B.  socotrana  and  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  tuberous-rooted  class.  It  had  the  flowers  of 

B.  socotrana,  but  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  which  last 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days  in  perfection.  The 
leaves  aud  habit  resemble  the  tuberous-rooted  section. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  Mr.  S.  Allen, 
The  Nurseries,  Northenden  Road,  Sale,  Cheshire,  for  a 
finely  grown  specimen  of  Nephrolepis  Duffii.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  M.  Smith,  12,  Queen  Street, 
Kilmarnock,  for  a  collection  of  well-grown  Gladioli 
spikes.  Tamerlane,  a  dark  or  blackish  purple,  with  a 
white  throat ;  Matador,  rose  and  white  ;  and  Le  Vesuve, 
scarlet,  were  striking  forms.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing, 
exhibited  some  very  large  Ox-eye  Daisies,  some 
Gaillardias,  blood-red  and  yellow  tips,  and  a  fine  white 
Dianthus,  named  D.  Heddewigii  Snowflake  ;  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  the  exhibit.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Westlake  Nurseries,  Spring 
Grove,  Isleworth,  for  a  white  Yiola  named  Snowflake. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  Mr.  F.  Perkins, 
The  Nurseries,  Leamington,  for  Solanum  capsicastrum 
elegans,  a  dwarf  variety  well  furnished  ■with  small 
scarlet  berries.  Mr.  A.  Duncan,  Summerton,  Kendal, 
staged  a  fine  plant  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  Hartleyanum, 
a  form  between  A.  cuneatum  and  A.  c.  gracillimum. 

The  largest  collection  of  fruit  was  a  collection  of 
seventy-seven  dishes  of  Tomatos,  grown  out-of-doors  for 
trial  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  for  a  full  account  of  which,  see  another 
column.  From  the  same  place  came  a  collection  of 
Grapes  grown  in  a  cold  house.  These  included 
Esperione,  bluish  black  ;  Miller’s  Burgundy,  similar  in 
colour ;  Diamant  Traube,  white ;  Jefferson,  red  ; 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  Royal  Muscadine,  both 
white,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  exhibited  some 
Apples,  including  the  Old  and  New  Hawthornden, 
Lord  Suffield,  &e.,  and  a  fine  stand  of  Rubus  fruticosus 
laciniatus,  the  cut-leaved  American  Blackberry. 
Graham’s  Royal  Jubilee  Apple  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  B  unyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  A  seedling  white- 
fleshed  Melon  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  C.  Howe,  Benham 
Park,  Newbury. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Strawberry  Runners- — Planter :  It)is  an  old  custom  to  heel 
in  Strawberry  runners  in  close  lines  to  await  planting,  which  is 
often  delayed  till  spring  ;  hut  we  have  had  ample  demonstration 
that  plantations  made  as  early  as  possible  in  September  gain 
about  a  year  in  advance  of  those  planted  earlier.  On  the  advent 
of  moisture  young  plants  develop  a  great  quantity  of  roots 
during  autumn,  and  are,  consequently,  better  able  to  withstand 
drought  in  the  event  of  a  dry  summer.  Plants  so  treated  also 
make  larger  crowns  well  able  to  bear  a  tolerably  respectable 
crop  of  fruit  the  first  season,  and  such  was  the  case  in  some 
instances  even  during  the  great  heat  of  the  past  summer. 

Orchid  Leaves  Dying. — W.  W. :  The  Orchid  leaves  are 
inj  ured  by  a  fungus  peculiar  to  the  plants  when  grown  in  un¬ 
suitable  houses.  Thrips  also  seem  to  have  been  at  work  on  them. 
Cut  off  all  the  damaged  leaves  and  give  the  plants  more  air  and 
water,  keeping  down  the  temperature  to  that  prescribed  in  our 
columns.  For  general  information  on  the  subject  read  the 
weekly  articles  in  our  columns. 

Single  Dahlias.— IF.  C.:  A  showy  lot  of  flowers  for  large 
borders,  but  mostly  too  coarse  to  pass  muster  as  florists'  flowers. 

Names  of  Fruits. — Abbey:  1,  Pear,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey; 
2,  The  Common  Almond  ;  3,  The  Portugal  Quince. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  Whitton:  The  Thistle  is  Cnicus 
(Cirsium)  rivularis;  the  Sedum  is  S.  stoloniferum,  while  the 
forms  known  as  S.  dentatum,  S.  spurium,  S.  s.  splendens,  and 
the  white  S.  ibericum  are  all  garden  names  for  forms  of  S. 
stoloniferum.  A.  Wright :  Epidendrum  selligerum.  A.  Grant : 

1,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  more  generally  known  as  R.  Newmannii; 

2,  a  variety  of  Helianthus  multiflorus,  of  which  there  are  several 
forms  in  cultivation ;  3,  Aster  acris  ;  4,  Gynerium  argenteum, 
male  form ;  5,  Gynerium  argenteum,  female  form  with  white 
erect  panicles  ;  6,  Campanula  isophylla  alba. 

Communications  Received. — W.  G. — W.  P. — W.  B.  H. — G.  F. 
— W.  C. — W.  B.  (many  thanks) — H.  C. — W.  G.  H. — A.  H. — 
C.  M.  0.— Dr.  G.— H.  M.  W.— Oberon. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYEU. 

Isaac  Davies  &  Son,  Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk. — 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  Conifers,  Climbing  Plants,  &c. 

E.  S.  Dodwell,  The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford.-  New 
Carnations  and  Picotees. 

W.  Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. — Dutch  and 
Cape  Bulbs  for  autumn  planting. 

- - — - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  28th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  very  little 
trade  now  doing.  There  is  a  little  better  demand  for 
Winter  Tares.  New  Italian  Rye  Grass  is  dearer  ;  the 
Trifolium  trade  is  nearly  over.  There  is  nothing  doing 
in  Mustard  or  Rape.  Blue  Peas  are  unchanged.  Bird 
Seeds  move  slowly. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  29 th. 


Apples,  J  sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

,'per  lb.  0  6  0  9 

Kent  Cobs _ 1001bs.42  6  45  0 

Melons  . each  0  0  10 

Peaches ....  per  dozen  10  60 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  J-sieve .  26  36 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..10  16 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  3  0  8  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng. ,  lb.  1  0  3  0 

Plums . J  sieve  16  4  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

13  3  6 
1  6 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  hunch ....  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  4  0  5  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen..  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips....  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0  5  0 

Asters  . 12  bun.  10  4  0 

Aster,  French  perhun.  10  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  0  6  10 
Carnations  .  .12  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  4  0 
Cornflower  . .  12  bun.  10  3  0 
Day  Lily .  .12  bunches 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  ..  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Lavender _ 12  bun.  4  0  0 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 
Asters  . . .  .dozen  pots  3  0  6  0 

Balsam . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Capsicum . per  doz.  5  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemums  „  4  0  9  0 

Cyperus,  per  dozen...  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Ficus  elastics  each..  16  7  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  0  9  2  0 
Myosotis,  12  bunches  2  0  3  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays. .  0  3  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Pyrethruin  ..  12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  16 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  3  0  6 
—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  0  9 
Stephanotis, 

dozen  sprays  2  0  4  0 

Sunflower . 12  bum  2  0  4  0 

Tropteolums  . 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  6  0  9 


ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Fuchsia . per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope .  40  60 

Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Lilium  speciosum  doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Mignonette . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums. . .  .doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Scented  Verbena _  4  0  6  0 


OCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

k3  Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA 
_ Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa. _ 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Most  Nutritious,  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverage. 

S~  CHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

For  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  or  Supper. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA.  . 

Made  instantaneously  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk. _ 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

A  Teaspoonful  to  a  Breakfast  Cup,  costing  less  than  id. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

_ Highly  commended  by  the  entire  Medical  Press. _ 

O  CHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

kj _ In  tins  at  Is.  6 1?.,  3s.,  os.  6 d.,  &c. _ 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  Confectioners,  &c. 


DUTCH  BULBS  CHEAP! 

FRENCH  BULBS  CHEAP ! 

ENGLISH  BULBS  CHEAP! 

See  our  Special  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 
Containing  list  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  Liliums,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  Iris,  &c.,  &c.,  free  on 
application. 

Please  compare  our  prices  before  sending  your  orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

SEED  AND  BULB  MERCHANTS, 
EXETER  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. C. 


15,000  TEA  ROSES, 

In  all  the  leading  varieties,  fine  plants,  in  5i-in.  and  6-in.  pots, 
12/-,  15;-  and  18/-  per  dozen,  according  to  size. 

THE  COMPANY  believe  their  TEA  ROSES  to  be  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  in  the  country.  List,  with  full  particulars,  post 
free  on  application. 

Price  to  the  trade  on  application. 

TheLIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

( JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED. 

THE  VINEYARD  AND  NURSERIES, 

GARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 
MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

HOW  TO  SHOW,'  and  WHAT  TO  GROW. 

SE-E  HIS  B  O  0K, 

SECOND  EDITION,  with  an  Appendix  Complete  to  Date. 
NOW  READY,  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  2/6,  post  free,  from 
the  Author,  E.  S.  DODWELL,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

“  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  the  flower.” 

“No  garden  library  complete  without  a  copy.” 

“An  exhaustive  treatise,  full  of  practical  application,  lucid,  in¬ 
forming,  and  invaluable  to  all  interested  in  these  charming 
flowers,  old  or  young.” 

ROSES 

IN  POTS;  all  the  best  New  and  Old  English 
and  Foreign  sorts,  from  18s.  to  36s.  per  doz. 
Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

WORCESTER. 


THE  BOOK  ON  ROSES. 

“HOW  TO  GROW  ROSTS,”  post  free,  Id.  :  sixth 
edition.  Deals  with  every  branch  of  the  subject.  Well 
written,  full  of  sound  information.  Very  favourably  spoken 
of  by  the  Gardening  Press.  Before  doing  anything  at  Roses, 
you  should  get  this.  It  tells  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  Roses. — Only  to  he  obtained  from"  RYDER  &  SON, 
Rosarians,  &c.,  Sale,  Manchester. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100 ; 
ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

IN  THE 

OPEN  AIR  and  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  WILLIAM  HINDS. 

An  essay  on  the 

CULTIVATION  of  the  STRAWBERRY. 


Price  Is.  ;  by  Post,  Is.  Id. 


Contexts  : 


1.  Strawberry  Cultivation  in  the 

Open  Air 

2.  When  to  make  Plantations 

3.  When  to  plant  Strawberries 

4.  Layering  Runners 

5.  Compost  and  Potting 

6.  Forcing  _ 


7.  Varieties  for  Forcing. 

8.  Fruiting  Strawberries  in 
Winter  and  Summer 

9.  Retarding  Strawberries 

10.  Packing  and  Exhibiting 
Strawberries. 


17,  Catherine  St,,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C 
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bEmuSe 

In  Two  Parts,  Illustrated, 

This  very  comprehensive  catalogue  of  every  HAUDY 
and  FORCING-  BULB  in  cultivation  is  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  gratuitously  and  postage  free  upon 
application.  A  large  space  is  devoted  to 

DAFFODILS  AND  NARCISSUS, 

The  Collection  comprising  every  known  variety  of 
merit,  my  stock  being,  probably,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  ranging  from  the  popular  old  garden  varieties 
to  the  newest  and  rarest  forms. 

LILIES. 

Since  the  establishment  of  my  business,  these  have 
been  leading  specialities  with  me.  The  portion  of  the 
Catalogue  allotted  to  them  will  be  found  brimful  of 
interest ;  many  pages  are  devoted  to  this  family  alone, 
and  include  several  new  and  well-executed  engravings. 

IRIS, 

In  endless  variety  ;  these  are  grown  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  at  Tottenham,  comprising  the  Japanese,  Siberian, 
German,  English,  Spanish,  and  other  sections. 

DUTCH  AND  FORCING  BULBS, 

Including  HYACINTHS,  TULIBS,  CROCUS, 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLFY,  ROMAN  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  SPIRAEAS,  &c.,  at  competitive  prices. 

Copies  of  this  Catatogue  may  be  had  GRATIS  and 
POST  FREE  upon  application. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Mai©  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


YICCARS  COLIYER  &  Co.’S 

AUTUMN  CATALOG-UE  now  ready,  gratis  £post  free. 

Bulbs  for  Present  Planting.  All  Carriage  Paid. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  for  Forcing.  Selected  first 
size  Bulbs,  Is.  9 d.  per  doz.  ;  12s.  per  100. 

PAPER  WHITE  and  DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS  for 
Forcing.  Fine  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6 d.  doz. ;  10s.  Cxi.  100. 

HYACINTHS,  choicest  mixed,  all  colours.  Is.  9<i  and  2s.  per 
doz.  ;  12s.  6 cl.  and  14s.  6 d.  per  100. 

TULIPS  in  splendid  mixture,  all  colours.  6 d.  doz. ;  3s.  100. 

NARCISSUS  OBVALLARIS  (the  True  Tenby  Daffodil), 
monster  home-grown  Bulbs,  most  valuable  for  cutting 
and  early  forcing.  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  9s.  and 
10s.  6 cl.  per  100. 

HYACINTHS,  choice  exhibition  vars.  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.  and 
7s.  6d.  per  doz. 

CROCUS,  super  mixed,  all  colours.  Is.  per  100  ;  9s.  per  1000. 

NARCISS  POETICUS,  pure  white,  red  crown,  very  fragrant, 
excellent  for  cutting.  Large  home-grown  bulbs,  9d.  per 
doz.  ;  5s.  per  100. 

IRIS  PSEUDO  ACORIS  (Yellow  Flag).  Good  strong  plants, 
4d.  each  ;  3s.  per  doz. 

DAFFODILS,  Single-flowering.  6d.  per  doz. ;  3s.  per  100. 

DAFFODILS,  the  old  Double  Yellow.  9d.  doz. ;  4s.  6d.  100. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

LEADING  SORTS  (as  Catalogued)  at  3s.  per  100  ;  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  100  ordinary  sorts,  with  one  each  Monstrosity  and 

Curiosity,  4s.  Both  Carriage  Free.  Cash  with  order. 

CENTRAL  HALL,  SILVER  ST.,  LEICESTER. 

Telegrams — “Central,  Leicester.” 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent. 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS, 

BOUVARDIAS,  CYCLAMENS,  ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  PRIMU¬ 
LAS,  SOLANUMS,  TREE  CARNATIONS, 

And  other  WINTER  and  SPRING-BLOOMING  PLANTS, 

Of  fine  quality  and  immense  numbers. 

Inspection  Invited. 

The  Glass  Structures  cover  an  area  of  274,600  super,  feet. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N. 


ROSES 

IN  POTS;  all  the  best  New  and  Old  English 
and  Foreign  sorts,  from  18s.  to  36s.  per  doz. 
Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

WORCESTER. 


CHOICE  FLOWERING 


For  prices  and  full  particulars  see 


WEBBS'  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
Price  6 d.,  Post  Free,  or  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Eccles,  Patricroft,  Pendleton  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

THE  first  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 

will  be  held  at  the  Eecles  Town  Hall,  on  November  25th 
and  26th  next.  Prizes  amounting  to  over  £30  will  he  offered. 
Schedules  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  H.  HUBER,  183, 
Worsley  Road,  Winton,  Patricroft. 

For  miss  joliffe  carnations 

(specimens) ;  for  Marie  Louise  and  Comte  de  Brazza 
Violets,  and  the  Cream  of  all  the  Strawberries,  including  Mr. 
Laxton's  new  varieties,  apply  to  R.  GILBERT,  .High  Park, 
Stamford. _ 

Devonshire  gardeners  and 

BAILIFFS. — Ladies  and  gentlemen  requiring  the  above 
are  invited  to  apply  to  LUCOMBE,  PINCE  &  Co.,  the  Exeter 
Nursery,  Exeter.  Established  1720. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Oct.  10th. — Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  11th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society  :  Dinner 
to  Commemorate  the  21st  Anniversary,  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.,  7.45  p.m. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  at  8  p.m. 

Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  12th.  —  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  : 
Meeting  of  Floral  Committee  at  Royal  Aquarium. 

Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Oct.  13th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Sale  of  Azaleas,  Bulbs,  &e.  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  Oct.  14tli. — Fruit  Show  at  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition, 
Manchester. 

Sale  of  New  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Oct.  15th. — Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’,  and  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1887. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  E.  'Wilson,  F.R.S., 
the  estimable  chairman  of  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  society,  and  a  warm-hearted 
horticulturist,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  society,  we  are  enabled  to 
publish,  in  another  column,  a  copiy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P., 
early  last  month,  and  in  which  lie  appeals — if 
the  term  may  be  so  applied — to  the  Council  in 
favour  of  his  suggestions  as  to  the  adoption  of 
Guinea  Fellowships.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  thorough 


enthusiast  and  just  the  sort  of  man  to  he 
actuated  by  good  intentions,  and  that  he  regards 
this  suggested  panacea  for  the  ills  under  which 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  now  labours  as 
eminently  practical  and  valuable  there  can  he 
no  doubt.  Unfortunately,  something  more 
tangible  than  good  intentions  seems  needful  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  the  proposal,  however  well 
meant,  is  likely  to  stem  the  flow  of  the  current 
which  seems  just  now  to  he  driving  the  society 
to  destruction. 

The  suggestion  that  5,000  persons  Avoid d, 
Avere  Mr.  Wilson’s  proposal  adopted,  become 
guinea  subscribers,  seems  to  us  to  he  the 
anticipation  of  a  sanguine  temperament ;  Avliilst 
it  seems  also  most  probable  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  proposal  being  adopted,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  higher-priced  Fellows — if  we 
may  so  term  them — would  soon  come  down  to 
the  loAver  level  and  become  contributors  of  one 
guinea  only.  That  would,  however,  hut  hear 
out  our  previous  contention,  which,  is  that  the 
Avhole  basis  of  the  society  needs  broadening, 
and  that  such  result  can  only  follow  upon  the 
creation  of  half-guinea  fellowships  or  member¬ 
ships — for  there  is  little  in  a  name — for  bond 
fide  gardeners  or  working  horticulturists ;  and 
if  Avith  that  proposal  be  joined  guinea  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  all  ranking  as  employers,  amateurs, 
nurserymen,  seedsmen,  &c.,  then  a  really  wide 
and  acceptable  basis  for  a  genuine  National 
Horticultural  Society  Avould  he  found.  Failing 
some  such  scheme,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
present  society  must  hopelessly  drift  shortly 
to  an  ignominious  end. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  a  horti¬ 
culturist  having  such  broad  sympathies  as  Mr. 
Wilson,  should,  in  his  communication  to  the 
president  of  the  society,  and  in  his  letters  on 
the  same  subject  Avritten  eleven  years  ago, 
entirely  ignore  the  gardeners  of  England  in 
looking  for  a  neAV  constitution  for  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  seems  to  us  to  he  a 
tremendous  mistake,  thus  so  completely  to 
ignore  the  democracy  of  gardening.  Since 
Mr.  Wilson  Avrote  his  letter  to  The  Times  in 
1876,  many  things  have  happened.  Amongst 
these,  Ave  iioav  see  the  Kensington  Gardens 
forming  but  a  moderate  charge  upon  the 
society’s  funds,  whilst  the  society’s  existence 
there  much  longer  seems  highly  problematical. 
With  the  dissociation  of  the  gardens,  there  came 
also  a  corresponding  dissociation  of  the  South 
Kensington  element  in  the  Fellows,  so  that  in 
this  respect  -alone  the  position  of  the  society 
has  immensely  changed. 

It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  these  guinea 
subscribers  are  to  be  invited  to  join  the  society 
only  Avhen  it  is  out  of  debt— an  event,  as 
matters  now  proceed,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
deferred  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  The  fact  that 
the  society  is  in  such  pecuniary  straits  is, 
unhappily,  more  likely  to  prevent  new  sub¬ 
scribers  of  any  amount  from  joining  it,  than  is 
the  proposed  Committee  likely  to  be  influential 
in  the  other  direction.  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to 
think  that  by  breaking  up  the  existing  society, 
and  thus  losing  the  charter,  the  gardens  at 
ChisAvick  would  he  lost  also.  We  by  no  means 
take  this  view  of  the  situation,  because  we 
knoAV  that  Aidiilst  the  horticultural  com¬ 
munity  generally  is  absolutely  indifferent  to 
the  future  of  the  South  Kensington  gardens, 
or  the  fate  of  the  charter,  while  the 
management  of  the  society  rests  Avitli  the 
present  Council,  there  exists  a  warm  regard 
for  Chiswick,  and  a  general  desire,  come  what 
may,  that  the  famous  old  garden  shall  he 
retained  for  its  present  practical  uses.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  look  hopefully  for  any 
great  benefit  to  accrue  from  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  proposal.  Only  some  great 
change,  some  splendid  effort  can  free  the 
society  from  its  existing  trammels  and  lift  it 
up  to  a  position  worthy  of  British  horticulture. 
At  present  Ave  see  no  reason  to  hope  that 
such  a  change  Avill  he  worked — that  such 
effort  Avill  he  made,  and  Mr.  Wilson’s  proposal, 
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kindly  meant  and  warmly  intentioned  as  it  is, 
yet  seems  to  fall  desperately  short  of  the  needs 
of  the  case.  From  whence  a  saviour  of  the 
society  is  to  come  we  know  not,  but  one  is 
sadly  needed.  The  collapse  of  the  society 
would  be  a  calamity,  but  the  formation  of  a 
new  one  on  the  basis  we  have  indicated  might 
more  than  counterbalance  the  evil,  and  perhaps 
prove  a  great  good.  If,  then,  good  could  be 
wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
present  society  so  much  the  better. 

- - 

We  deeply  regret  to  hear,  as  we  go  to  press,  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Strathmore,  at  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar.  Mr.  Johnston 
was  for  some  years  the  leading  exhibitor  of  Grapes  and 
other  fruits  in  Scotland,  and  his  death  will  be  much 
deplored  by  many  warm  professional  friends. 

Mr.  George  Helman,  who  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  gardener  to  H.  Bramwell,  Esq.,  Crown  East 
Court,  Worcester,  has  been  appointed  in  that  capacity 
to  Lord  Gage,  Firle  Place,  Lewes. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Lewisham 
and  District  Floral  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Public  Baths,  Lewisham,  on  November  11th  and  12th. 

Entries  for  the  exhibition  of  Apples  and  Pears,  to 
be  held  on  the  14th,  15th  and  17th  inst.,  in  the  Royal 
Jubilee  Exhibition,  Manchester,  should  be  sent  in  to 
Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  by  Tuesday  next.  The  schedule 
embraces  twelve  classes  for  fruits  and  two  for  cut 
flowers,  and  over  £100  is  offered  in  prizes. 

On  Tuesday  next,  at  7.45  p.m.,  the  members  and 
well-wishers  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society  will  dine  together  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  society, 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Strand.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Harry  Yeitch.  Application  for  tickets  should  be 
made  at  once  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Foil,  8,  Salisbury  Pave¬ 
ment,  Putney,  S.W. 

The  winter  session  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  held  last  (Friday) 
evening  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
when  officers  were  elected  and  the  programme  for  the 
session  arranged. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Schedule  of  Prizes 
offered  for  competition  at  a  Chrysanthemum  show  to  be 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Eccles,  near  Manchester,  on 
November  25th  and  26th.  This  is  the  first  exhibition 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  organised  in  the  district 
which  embraces  Eccles,  Patrieroft,  and  Pendleton  ;  but 
a  good  deal  of  local  floral  enthusiasm  is  being  evoked 
in  its  favour,  and  the  results  promise  to  be  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  character. 

A  trial  of  Potato-digging  Implements  was  held 
at  Gosforth,  Newcastle,  on  the  4th  inst.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.  &  Whittaker, 
Wrexham.  The  first  prize  machine  was  a  beautiful 
piece  of  workmanship,  its  leading  peculiarity  being 
that  instead  of  a  screen  attachment,  a  revolving  wheel 
is  substituted,  which  rotates  by  the  force  of  the  soil 
thrown  against  it  from  the  fork  wheel  when  the 
machine  is  in  action.  The  first  prize  for  a  Potato¬ 
raising  plough  was  awarded  to  the  new  “splitter” 
plough,  with  broad  steel  share  and  hind  raiser,  made 
by  Mr.  John  Gregory,  of  Westoe,  South  Shields. 

A  Concert  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  was  held  in  the  National 
Schoolroom,  at  Bwlch-y-Cibau,  Montgomeryshire,  on 
September  27th,  and  after  paying  expenses,  a  small 
balance  was  left,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Cutler.  The  concert  was  organised  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Trevor,  gardener  to  Miss  Williams,  Bryngwyn,  and  the 
village  being  small,  large  results  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  but  Mr.  Trevor  is  not  without  hope  of 
being  able  to  organise  a  fete  to  be  held  next  season  in 
the  grounds  of  Bryngwyn,  when  he  hopes  to  realise  a 
respectable  amount.  Such  efforts  are  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  imitation,  and  we  hope  some  of  our  friends 
will  do  the  same  for  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  to  be  held  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  papers  will  be  read  as  follows  : — October  11th, 
‘■'The  Cypripedium,  Selenipedium,  and  Uropedium,’ 
by  Mr.  G.  Barnes;  October  25th,  “Tuberous  and 
Winter-flowering  Begonias  and  their  Cultivation,”  by 
Mr.  James  Lee ;  November  8th,  “  Remarks  on  the 
History,  Nomenclature,  &c.,  of  a  few  noteworthy 


Apples,  with  Illustrations,”  by  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  ; 
November  22nd,  “  Plants  5for  Room  Decoration,”  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Bick  ;  December  6th,  “Notes  on  Narcissi,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Spinks;  December  20th,  “Discussion  and 
election  of  the  best  varieties  of  Vegetables  for  1888.” 
The  annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  J anuary  3rd. 

- ->X<— - 

SELECT  PERENNIAL  ASTERS. 

Considering  the  number  of  really  beautiful  and 
ornamental  Asters  in  cultivation,  and  obtainable  in 
most  cases,  it  is  still  matter  for  wonder  that  so  much 
indifference  still  prevails  in  many  private  establish¬ 
ments  as  to  their  use  and  decorative  value.  The 
ruling  idea  is  that  Asters  are  not  worth  the  space 
they  occupy ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  and  from 
what  we  see  of  them  in  various  private  establishments, 
and  villa  gardens  generally,  it  is  tho  weeds  of  the 
genus  that  are  most  widely  disseminated,  giving  rise 
to  the  notion  that  Asters  are  a  rubbishy  lot.  It  so 
happens  that  the  worthless  kinds  increase  at  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  large-flowered,  floriferous,  and 
really  handsome  kinds,  so  that  the  former  have 
become  disseminated  from  garden  to  garden,  simply 
because  growers  could  readily  part  with  surplus  stock. 
Another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that 
the  majority  of  Asters  flower  late  in  the  season,  and, 
except  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  country,  they 
seldom  open  in  time  to  escape  the  rough  boisterous 
weather  and  dashing  rains  that  occur  late  in  autumn. 
In  the  southern  counties  a  great  number  of  the  most 
excellent  kinds  are  at  their  best  in  September,  and  can 
be  cultivated  as  border  plants  to  great  advantage. 

Any  ordinary  garden  soil  will  grow  the  perennial  or 
true  Asters  to  great  perfection,  provided  it  is  tolerably 
moist,  or  can  conveniently  be  watered  in  exceptionally 
dry  weather  such  as  occurred  last  summer.  This 
necessity  may  be  avoided  by  planting  in  tolerably  deep, 
naturally  moist  soil,  as  most  of  the  species  enjoy 
abundant  moisture  to  enable  them  to  make  vigorous 
growth,  and  retain  their  lower  leaves  till  flowering  time. 
The  flower  heads  will  also  be  considerably  larger  if  the 
plants  have  been  generously  treated,  and  the  proportion 
of  bloom  far  more  satisfactory.  Should  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  grown  be  thin  and 
rather  poor,  a  liberal  dressing  of  old  hot-bed  manure,  or 
something  to  increase  the  water  holding  power  of  the 
soil  would  prove  highly  beneficial. 

Aster  Amellus.  — Prominence  must  always  be  given 
to  this  valuable  Italian  species,  which  has  been  in 
cultivation,  or  was,  at  least,  originally  introduced  in 
1596.  The  stems  vary  from  lj  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  are  well  furnished  with  oblong,  blunt,  dark  green 
leaves,  while  they  branch  rather  freely  in  the  upper 
part,  so  as  to  bring  the  large  bluish  purple  flower-heads 
nearly  all  on  the  same  level.  The  latter  are  generally 
about  ins.  in  diameter,  and  may  be  considered  the 
largest  in  the  genus.  A  variety  known  as  A.  A. 
bessarabicus  has  somewhat  larger  and  darker  flower- 
heads,  and  is  also  considered  a  more  vigorous  grower. 
The  average  rate  of  increase  of  this  species  is  small,  so 
that  care  should  be  exercised  in  dividing  the  rootstock 
to  secure  a  quantity  of  roots  to  each  piece  without 
damaging  the  remainder. 

A.  acris. — There  are  several  kinds  of  this  in  culti¬ 
vation,  but  what  is  now  called  the  typical  form  grows 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  is  so  extremely 
floriferous  that  the  foliage  is  completely  hidden  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  for  weeks  together.  The  flower- 
heads  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  former, 
and  pale  blue  ;  but  their  extraordinary  number  more 
than  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  that  respect. 
The  upper  part  of  the  stems  branch  repeatedly  in  a 
corymbose  manner,  so  that  the  flower-heads  are  nearly 
on  the  same  level.  Increase  is  by  no  means  rapid,  nor 
does  the  plant  encroach  on  its  neighbours  in  any  way. 
It  is  another  of  the  few  European  species  that  exist, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  over  a  century  and  a 
half. 

fz  A.  Bigelowii. — This  variety  is  synonymous  with 
A.  Townshendi,  and  was  introduced  from  Colorado  as 
recently  as  1878.  It  commences  flowering  in  summer, 
and  continues  to  develop  fresh  flower-heads  from  2  ins. 
to  2|  ins.  in  diameter  till  late  in  the  autumn.  They 
are  of  a  lively  lilac-blue  colour,  and  very  attractive  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  plant  is  of  short  duration,  being 
practically  a  biennial.  It  is  very  select,  however,  and 
grows  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  high. 

A.  Linosyris. — Authors  generally  regard  this  as 
distinct  from  a  tree  Aster,  and  name  it  Linosyris 
vulgaris  or  Chrysocoma  linosyris,  the  latter  generic 
name  being  translated  as  Goldielocks,  its  popular  title, 


having  bright  yellow  flower-heads,  that  are  usually 
rayless.  The  typical  form  is  in  this  condition  ;  but  a 
variety  generally  known  as  A.  linifolius  has  a  few 
reflexed  white  rays,  and  is  inferior  to  the  type,  which 
is  characterised  by  a  great  profusion  of  bloom,  giving 
the  plant  a  distinct  and  even  pretty  appearance.  On 
this  account  it  is  a  highly  desirable  species  by  way  of 
variety  in  a  collection.  It  is  a  British  plant,  but  rather 
rare. 

A.  Shortii. — The  flower-heads  of  this  species  are 
mauve  or  purplish  blue,  and  about  1  in.  in  diameter  ; 
but  the  plant  recommends  itself  on  account  of  the  great 
profusion  of  bloom  with  which  the  panieled  flower- 
stems  are  furnished  along  the  greater  part  of  their 
upper  half.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
length,  but  are  most  frequently  about  3  ft.  ;  and 
increase  of  the  rootstock  is  slow,  consequently  the 
species  is  very  select  on  that  account.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  elongated,  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  and 
very  distinct. 

A.  Novi-Belgi. — The  forms  of  this  Aster  are  very 
polymorphous,  and  no  very  definite  limits  seem  to  be 
assigned  them.  Several  widely-distinct  forms,  that 
used  to  be  considered  species,  are  now  classified  as 
varieties  of  A.  Novi-Belgi.  The  A.  versicolor  maximus 
of  gardens  is  now  reckoned  a  form  of  the  species  in 
question,  and  has  pale  rosy  purple  flowers  changing  to 
white  as  they  become  older,  while  they  are  of  good 
average  size  and  profusely  produced  on  branching  stems 
about  4  ft.  in  height.  What  used  to  be  known  as 
A.  Ifevis  is  now  named  A.  Novi-Belgi  densus,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  refined  and  handsome  Asters 
for  border  decoration.  The  average  height  is  2  ft., 
while  the  flowers  are  of  the  most  delightful  clear  or 
bright  blue,  and  very  abundantly  produced.  A.  N.  -B. 
lfevigatus,  generally  known  in  gardens  as  A.  longifolius 
formosus,  is  another  very  handsome  and  floriferous 
form,  with  rosy  pink  flowers  and  even  dwarfer  habit, 
seldom  exceeding  18  ins.  in  height.  These  three  forms 
are  deservedly  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  for  horti¬ 
cultural  purposes  are  more  distinct  from  one  another 
than  many  other  kinds  admitted  to  the  rank  of  species. 
- - 

THE  PINK  HILL  NURSERIES, 

MURRAYFIELD,  MIDLOTHIAN. 

The  Pinkhill  Nurseries,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons,  are  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  sheltered  behind  with  tall  trees. 
The  rains,  previous  to  our  visit,  had  so  freshened  and 
revived  everything  that  little  or  no  traces  of  the  drought 
were  visible,  and  Dahlias  and  Pentstemons  were  making 
a  fine  autumn  display.  The  houses  were  replete  with 
nursery  stock  of  all  kinds  in  various  stages  from  the 
cutting  or  seedling  onwards.  We  noticed  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  Clematis,  amongst  which  Jackmanni,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  a  large  deep  sky-blue  kind,  and  others 
were  flowering.  In  the  same  house,  which  contained  a 
mixed  collection,  were  various  useful  subjects  that  find 
a  place  in  the  economy  of  many  an  establishment. 
Amongst  these  were  Francoa  ramosa,  Salvia  patens, 
highly  coloured  Prunus  Pissardi,  a  large  plant  of  Rho¬ 
dodendron  argenteum  in  a  tub  ;  and  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  ;  Canari,  deep  yellow ;  and  Fred 
Perle,  deep  bronzy  red,  were  floriferous  and  gay  kinds ; 
but  the  bulk  of  those  in  flower  were  on  exhibition  else¬ 
where.  Other  houses  contained  a  collection  of  Vines 
in  pots  that  were  to  be  fit  for  fruiting  in  another  year 
after  being  cut  down.  Primula  obconica  and  P. 
floribunda  were  in  strong  force,  and  the  former,  which 
is  a  constant  flowerer,  is  very  popular,  and  leaves  the 
nurseries  in  great  numbers.  Other  kinds  of  Primulas 
growing  under  cooler  treatment  in  a  cold  frame  were 
P.  capitata,  P.  cashmiriana,  and  P.  pulcherrima,  all 
forms  of  the  Himalayan  P.  denticulata.  Moisture-loving 
subjects  thatrequire  cool  treatment  were  Nertera  depressa 
and  Sibthorpia  europea  variegata  ;  the  former  was  in 
berry,  and  when  in  flower  must  not  be  watered  overhead. 

Seedling  Palms  are  grown  in  considerable  quantity 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Coslogyne 
cristata  occupied  the  same  house.  Amongst  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  were  large  plants  of  R.  Dalhousieanum, 
R.  jasminiflorum,  and  R.  Countess  of  Haddington.  A 
house  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  collection  of 
Tomatos  contained  a  seedling  of  some  merit  with 
roundly  oblong  golden  yellow  fruit,  said  to  be  of  good 
flavour.  Another  was  full  of  Tea  Roses,  strong  and 
healthy  plants,  flowering  or  in  bud. 

About  20, 000  conifer  cuttings  are  annually  put  into 
pots  to  root,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  in  a  cool 
span-roofed  house.  They  are  made  and  inserted  in 
September,  and  in  that  month  of  the  year  following 
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are  ready  for  potting  off.  They  are  now  put  in  rather 
thickly  round  the  edges  of  pots,  and  allowed  to  make 
some  further  growth  before  being  finally  planted  out. 
Potting  them  off  in  this  manner  enables  them  to  be 
separated  conveniently,  and  planted  out  with  a  fair 
ball  of  soil  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  less  labour  is 
expended  in  the  operation,  and  less  valuable  space  is 
occupied,  than  if  each  plant  were  planted  separately  in 
smaller  pots.  All  the  commoner  and  useful  or  orna¬ 
mental  kinds  were  represented,  including  Thujas, 
Cupressus,  Juniperus,  and  Retinosporas.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  Retinospora  squarrosa  Veitchii,  a  variety 
characterised  by  larger  leaves  and  a  paler  green  colour. 
They  make  useful  subjects  for  potting  up  as  decorative 
stuff  or  for  winter  bedding.  In  connection  with  this 
class  of  plants,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cryptomeria 
elegans  is  hardier  in  Scotland  than  C.  japonica,  while 
the  reverse  seems  to  hold  good  in  England. 

Under  the  same  cool  treatment  as  the  above  were  a 
variety  of  subjects,  each  useful  in  its  way.  Hollies, 
which  are  rather  popular  in  Scotland,  are  struck  from 
cuttings  in  considerable  quantity.  When  kept  in  a 
cool  house,  they  require  two  years  to  form  roots  ;  but 
if  placed  in  heat,  they  accomplish  this  in  half  the  time. 
Ribes  pumila  aurea  is  a  useful  little  shrub  that  may  be 
grown  as  an  edging.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow  till  midsummer,  resembling  Golden  Feather  ; 
but  after  that  time  they  assume  a  greenish  hue. 
R.  pumilum  is  evidently  a  garden 
name  for  R.  alpin  um,  of  which  the 
plant  in  question  is  doubtl  ess  the 
variety  R.  a.  aureum,  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  plant,  with  yellow 
flowers  as  well  as  foliage.  Being 
a  native,  it  is  quite  hardy,  without 
thorns,  and  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  as  a  rockery  plant. 

The  typical  form  makes  a  dense 
leafy  bush,  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  and,  judging  from  appear¬ 
ances,  the  yellow  variety  is  even 
less  robust,  and  if  required  as  an 
edging  could  be  kept  in  a  small 
state  by  pruning.  Yitis  striata, 
widely  disseminated  and  catalogued 
as  Ampelopsis  sempervirens, 
although  a  climber,  is  by  no  means 
so  rampant  or  vigorous  as  the 
popular  and  well-known  V.  quin- 
quefolia  (Ampelopsis  hederacea), 
or  V.  (Ampelopsis)  Veitchii,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  grown  in  the 
conservatory  or  in  pots.  In  the 
south,  however,  it  is  hardy  and 
does  not  require  this  treatment. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  Brazil  and 
Uruguay,  from  whence  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1881.  The  leaves  are 
small,  leathery,  digitately  five- 
leafleted,  and  evergreen.  Should 
it  prove  hardy  in  Scotland,  it  would 
be  a  valuable  subject  for  covering 
walls  by  way  of  introducing  variety 
amongst  the  other  species  and  all 
plants  in  general.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Ivy  in 
twenty  different  varieties  are  grown,  and  seem  to  be 
even  more  popular  in  Scotland  than  in  the  south. 
The  variegated  and  fine-leaved  sorts  receive  most 
attention.  The  Parsley  Fern  finds  a  home  here  ; 
but,  although  it  may  be  increased  faster  indoors,  it 
seems  happier  in  the  open  air. 

Florists’  flowers  were  very  gay  in  the  open  air,  and 
although  late  in  the  season  for  southern  growers,  the 
old  Clove,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  and  other  Carnations, 
were  in  full  bloom.  Picotee  Red  Braes  was  as  fine  as 
in  July  in  the  south.  A  large  quantity  of  seedling 
Pentstemons,  although  unnamed,  were  all  good  and 
worthy  of  cultivation,  evincing  a  good  strain. 
Antirrhinums  are  also  cared  for  and  well  grown.  The 
leading  show  and  Pompon  Dahlias  were  gay,  and 
noticeable  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  for  their 
dwarf  habit.  The  Chrysanthemum  fever  is  taking 
effect  here  as  well  as  in  the  south,  and  large  quantities 
are  grown  to  meet  the  demand — low,  sturdy,  bushy 
stuff,  well  calculated  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
bloom.  A  smaller  quantity  were  grown  to  a  few  or 
single  stems,  which  were  showing  large  healthy  buds. 

La  Yierge,  described  as  a  semi-Japanese  and  one  of 
the  early  autumn  varieties,  is  considered  the  best  white 
for  cutting  purposes.  The  plants  were  close  and  bushy, 
well  furnished  with  foliage  and  about  18  ins.  high. 
When  disbudded,  the  flower-heads  attain  a  diameter  of 


6  ins.  A  sport  from  Alex.  Dufour,  named  Roi  de  Precoce, 
is  a  deep  crimson,  differing  from  the  parent  only  in  a 
shade  of  colour.  The  specimens  were  vigorous,  but 
only  about  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  high.  Of  the  popular 
variety,  Elaine,  there  were  400  plants,  of  Blonde  Beauty 
300,  of  Lady  Selborne  300,  James  Salter  300,  and  of 
White  Globe,  500.  The  latter  is  a  pure  white,  but  late 
variety.  Blonde  Beauty  is  pinkish  white  when  grown 
out-of-doors,  but  when  flowered  under  glass  becomes 
pure  white.  A  free-flowering  dark  reddish  bronze  is  a 
sort  named  Margot.  When  not  disbudded,  the  Golden 
Queen  of  England,  a  very  useful  sort,  has  flat  flower 
heads.  Other  good  and  free-flowering  kinds  kept  in 
stock,  and  grown  inconsiderable  quantities,  are  Fleur  de 
Marie,  a  white  self  large  anemone  variety ;  Julie 
Lagravere,  dark  crimson-red,  reflexed  ;  Peter  the  Great, 
lemon-yellow,  incurved,  Japanese,  and  late  ;  Boule  de 
Neige,  pure  white,  reflexed,  late,  and  flowered  here  the 
last  time  in  February  ;  Sceur  Melanie,  a  pure  white 
hybrid  Pompon  that  flowered  last  year  in  October  and 
November.  Chevalier  Domage,  is  a  brilliant  golden 
yellow  reflexed  variety  ;  Cullingfordi  is  a  free-flowering 
crimson-scarlet,  reflexed  kind,  the  reverse  side  of  the 
under  florets  of  which  are  golden  yellow.  A  beautiful 
Japanese  variety  is  Frizou,  with  lemon-yellow,  long 
twisted  florets  ;  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  another  well- 
known  golden  yellow  of  the  incurved  class  ;  Moonlight 
is  comparatively  new,  Japanese,  large,  pure  white  with 


reflexed’petals.  Edouard  Audiguier,  a  robust  and  strong 
growing  variety,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest.  The 
above  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  best  of  the 
varieties  grown,  and  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  ;  and 
the  stock,  we  must  confess,  was  in  a  healthy  vigorous 
condition.  ,  -,-j-c , _ 

GRAHAM’S  ROYAL  JUBILEE 

APPLE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  exhibited  samples  of 
an  Apple  under  the  above  name,  which  promises  to 
take  a  leading  position  as  a  market  variety.  The  fruit, 
of  which  the  accompanying  is  an  illustration  (natural 
size),  was  gathered  from  a  standard  tree  under  ordinary 
culture,  which  was  raised  from  a  pip  sown  twenty-five 
years  ago  at  Hounslow.  It  is  said  that  the  tree  has 
never  failed  to  carry  a  good  crop,  and  is  this  year  again 
profusely  laden.  The  stock  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  who  have  every  confidence  that  it 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  growers  for  market,  and 
become  a  leading  sort  to  follow  after  the  early  soft 
kinds,  its  conical  shape,  colour  and  heavy  weight  being 
characteristics  which  the  market  buyers  most  prefer. 
It  has,  indeed,  we  believe,  paid  the  grower  better  than 
any  other  kind. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  betweem 
Mank’s  Codlin  and,  possibly,  the  Dutch  Codlin.  The 
growth  is  erect  and  rigid,  and  more  free  than  the 


Mank’s,  so  that  its  large  fruit  does  not  blow  down  so 
readily  as  some  other  sorts ;  season,  September  to 
November.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  under  skilful 
garden  cultivation  enormous  fruits  will  be  produced. 
We  understand  that  the  Messrs.  Bunyard  have  also 
acquired  the  stock  of  a  grand  large  violet  market  Plum, 
which  is  likewise  to  be  called  the  “Royal  Jubilee,” 
and  of  which  we  shall  doubtless  hear  more  by-and-bye. 
Both  are  to  be  sent  out  in  November,  1888. 

- - 

BIRDS  AND  THEIR  ENEMIES. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  those  very  warm  sunny  days, 
of  which  we  had  so  many  a  few  weeks  ago,  seeking  a 
quiet  corner  outdoors  to  lay  down  for  a  little  time,  I 
came  upon  a  secluded  spot  in  the  corner  of  a  plantation 
where  some  birds  had  already  assembled  for  their 
night’s  repose,  and  were  having  a  sort  of  confidential 
chat  among  themselves.  Listening  attentively,  I 
gathered  that  they,  like  the  lords  of  creation,  were 
very  much  put  about  by  the  long-continued  drought  ; 
and  being  unconscious  of  my  presence  they  opened 
their  minds  pretty  freely  respecting  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  said  lords.  The  first  utterances  that 
caught  my  ear  came  from  the  blackbird,  who  said 
“  Well  neighbours,  all  things  considered,  I  must  say  I 
think  it  very  hard  that  after  spending  the  winter 
months  in  killing  what  I  know  those  wingless  monsters 
are  very  glad  to  get  rid  of,  and  n 
very  cold  weather,  too,  remember 
do  what  I  will  now,  there  is  scarcely 
enough  to  be  found  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  I  find  that  when 
my  young  ones  are  large  enough  to 
get  about  and  help  themselves  to  a 
bit  of  fruit,  which  is  all  they  can  get 
this  dry  weather,  the  monsters  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  them  from  it,  and 
woe  betide  them  if  man  catches 
them.  I  find  their  poor  dead  bodies 
hung  up  and  lying  about.  I  know 
they  like  our  song,  because  they  get 
hold  of  some  unfortunates  among  us, 
and  imprison  us  that  we  may  sing 
to  them,  the  mean  selfish  creatures. 
I  call  them  a  paltry  set  of  humbugs.” 

“Hear,  hear,”  said  the  thrush, 
who  thought  it  time  to  have  his  say. 
“I  cannot  think  why  they  are  so 
stingy  over  a  bit  of  fruit,  and  cannot 
see  why  they  do  not  leave  it  all  for 
us,  as  they  have  plenty  else  to  eat, 
and  need  not  make  so  much  fuss 
about  it.  They  make  a  great  noise, 
too,  about  the  harm  the  snails  do 
them.  Now  you  know  I  am  very 
fond  of  snails,  and  if  man  were  only 
a  little  more  considerate,  I  could 
easily  manage  to  keep  the  snails 
down.  But  they  are  so  one-sided. 
Here  we  have  very  snug  and  safe 
quarters  ;  for  they  never  shoot  us, 
and  it  is  very  kind  of  them,  though 
I  think  we  pay  them  well  for  their 
considerateness.  I  get  all  the  snails  I  can  find,  but  there 
are  not  many,  because  I  feel  pretty  safe  when  hunting 
for  them.  I  know  places,  however,  where  there  are  lots, 
but  I  must  be  careful  when  I  go  to  them,  or  bang  will 
go  the  gun,  and  no  more  snails  for  me.  Ah  !  friends, 
I  know  this  too  well,  having  lost  some  of  my  dear 
ones.  If  man  wants  all  the  fruit  for  himself,  he 
can  fasten  us  out  if  he  is  careful.  But  sometimes  he 
puts  up  nets  with  pieces  left  out  so  that  we  can  easily 
get  in,  and  then  he  says  how  cunning  we  are.  Ha, 
Ha  !  what  stupids  !” 

“Well  done  !”  said  the  chaffinch,  “  I  don’t  care  for 
the  fruit  you  seem  so  fond  of,  and  don’t  see  why  man 
should  be  so  down  on  me.  He  keeps  scratching  the 
ground  about  and  sowing  seeds  ;  well,  if  I  want  the 
stuff,  why  should  I  not  help  myself  ?  There  they  are, 
hoeing  and  weeding  for  everlasting  !  They  won’t  give 
a  fellow  a  chance  of  getting  his  living  honourably  and 
honestly,  and  yet  they  call  us  thieves  for  taking  a  few 
seeds  to  rear  our  families  with  ;  it’s  a  dastardly  shame  ! 
They  are  fond  enough  of  getting  as  many  as  they  can 
of  us  to  take  to  those  horrid  places  where  they  keep  the 
sunlight  out,  and  make  a  great  smoke  that  blackens 
the  air,  and  which,  I  think,  is  bad  enough  for  them  ; 
but  to  send  any  of  us  there,  why  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  doing  such  a  thing  !” 

The  greenfinch,  being  much  interested  in  seeds, 
asked  leave  to  say  a  few  words,  so  Mr.  Chinck-chinck 
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politely  gave  way,  and  she  said,  “Some  of  you  call 
man  stupid.  "Well,  I  can’t  think  that,  for  I  notice  he 
has  what  he  calls  plans  for  cheating  and  deceiving  us. 
\  ou  all  know  I  live  largely  on  seeds,  and  if  I  find  them 
laying  about,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  all  I  want  ; 
but,  alas  !  this  monster,  man,  sometimes  spoils  them 
for  me.  I  cannot  eat  them,  and  if  they  don’t  want  me 
in  their  grounds,  why  let  so  many  seeds  that  I  like 
grow  ?  I  did  hear  one  of  them  say  that  it  was  all  the 
governor’s  fault — he  did  not  let  him  have  hands  enough 
to  keep  them  down.  My  word  !  why,  if  that’s  it,  I 
think  it  very  considerate  of  the  governor  to  let  ns  have 
so  much  to  eat,  because  if  it  were  not  for  him  I  should 
have  to  go  somewhere  else.  Though  I  am  sorry  for 
taking  what  the  fellow  seems  to  want,  I  don’t  see  why 
he  should  spoil  it  for  me.” 

A  sparrow  hopped  round  at  this  minute,  and  impudent 
fellow  that  he  is,  would  have  his  say;  he  began,  “Well 
friends,  this  dry  season  seems  to  concern  you  more  than 
I  think  it  ought  to  do  ;  you  are  too  particular.  Now 
look  here,  if  I  can't  get  one  thing  why  I  take  another, 
and  make  no  fuss  about  it.  I  know  that  creature,  man, 
is  awfully  savage  with  me  sometimes,  and  sets  a  price 
on  my  head,  but  here  I  am,  I  get  what  I  can  and  eat 
what  I  get,  and  they  cannot  make  me  out.  Some  say 
I  take  one  thing  and  others  that  .1  don’t;  well,  they 
ought  to  know  by  this  time,  for,  as  I  said  before,  I 
take  what  I  can  get,  and  if  they  only  knew  all,  well, 
perhaps,  they  would  be  more  civil,  for  I  don’t  call 
myself  a  very  bad  sort  of  chap  ”  ;  a  remark  which 
induced  the  audience  to  agree  that  the  sparrow  was  a 
saucy  rascal. 

A  bullfinch  then  came  in  and  he  too  thought  man 
was  too  hard  on  him  respecting  his  visits  to  the  fruit 
gardens,  as  if  the  pecking  out  of  a  few  fruit  buds  was 
all  he  did.  “Well,  I  do  that,  certainly,  but  you 
know  Mr.  Chaflinch  and  Mr.  Sparrow  it  is  not  all  my 
fault,  and  I  find  that  where  we  don’t  go  in  winter,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  many  of  the  trees  over  which  man 
makes  so  much  fuss  lose  their  leaves  in  summer.  I 
think,  from  a  tradition  in  our  family,  it  was  we  who 
taught  man  the  utility  of  pruning  his  fruit  trees.  As 
you  know,  he  notices  things  pretty  closely,  and  found 
that  where  we  had  been  at  work,  if  there  were  not  so 
many  fruits  in  number,  they  grew  larger  ;  but,  dear 
me,  man  forgets  all  this,  and  that  I  clean  up  a  good 
many  seeds  which  he  don’t  like,  and  yet  for  some 
reason  allows  to  grow.  I  think  it  very  hard  he  should 
account  me  as  only  a  worthless,  mischievous  rogue  ” — 
TV.  B.  G. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Mr. 
G-.  F.  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  to  the  President  of  the 
Society  : — 

Dear  Sip.  Trevor,— As  I  differ  from  some  of  my 
colleagues  as  to  the  most  hopeful  means  of  bringing 
new  strength  into  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I 
would  ask  that  my  views  should  be  considered  with 
theirs. 

I  believe  that  the  most  likely  new  supporters  are  to 
be  found  among  owners  of  gardens— often  small  gardens, 
in  which  they  spend  much  time  and  take  great  pleasure, 
and  if  we  can  only  persuade  these  that  the  society  is 
doing  work  which  helps  gardening,  that  it  will  be 
managed  without  clique,  or  too  much  trade  influence, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  country  amateur  gardeners  will  be 
kept  on  the  council  to  represent  them,  that  they  will 
be  ready  to  give  a  small  subscription,  though  they  may 
not  be  able  to  attend  meetings  or  to  visit  Chiswick, 
that  in  a  moderate  time  we  should  get  5,000  of  such 
subscribers  of  a  guinea,  that  their  subscriptions  would 
be  enough  to  support  a  strong  working  society,  that 
the  income  from  these  would  be  increased  through  new 
Fellows  inducing  friends  to  join  the  society,  the  guinea 
subscriptions  would  not  prevent  richer  well-wishers 
coming  in  as  £2  2s.  and  £4  4s.  patrons  with  large 
privileges.  That  the  best  mode  of  approaching  the 
owners  of  gardens  in  the  country  would  be  to  send  out 
a  paper  from  the  council  pointing  out  shortly  the  work 
being  done  by  the  society,  offering  guinea  fellowships, 
and  backing  their  appeal  by  the  addition  of  the  names 
of  well-known  country  gardeners,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  By  way  of  example,  I  would  suggest  a 
few  names,  and,  although  this  is  done  without  any 
authority,  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  lend  their  names 
and  give  their  aid  for  the  good  object  of  promoting 
horticulture.  You  would,  perhaps,  suggest  the  names 
of  likely  Orchid  growers,  so  I  confine  myself  to  those  in 
my  own  beat,  whom  1  know  to  be  strongly  interested 


in  hardy  plants.  The  names  I  would  suggest  as 
examples,  are  : — Mrs.  James  Bateman,  Miss  Jekyll, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  "Wynne,  Mrs.  Lawrenson,  Lady  Dorothy 
Neviil,  Miss  Sullivan,  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  Miss 
Owen,  Lady  Armstrong,  Miss  Marianne  North,  The 
Honourable  Mrs.  Hope,  Mrs.  Earle,  Miss  Kingsley, 
Mrs.  Young,  of  Stanhill  Court. 

Canon  Ellacombe,  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Rev.  C.  "Wolley 
Dod,  Captain  Nelson,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  "W.  E. 
Gumbleton,  Mr.  Poe  (Nenagh),  Mr.  McIntosh,  Dr. 
Lionel  Beale,  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Sir  "William 
Bowman,  Professor  Allman,  and  Alfred  Walker.  On 
the  present  council  there  are  some  well-known  and 
influential  hardy-plant  growers  ;  their  names  would 
appear  with  those  of  the  council  who  would  allow  their 
names  to  be  used.  I  only  give  the  names  that  occur 
to  me  at  the  moment  ;  many  others  of  equal  influence 
will  suggest  themselves.  I  think  that  a  large  com¬ 
mittee  or  Amateurs’  Plant  League  should  be  formed 
all  through  the  country,  and  that  help  should  be  asked 
from  the  Press,  especially  the  Gardening  Press,  and  that 
the  “trade”  should  be  asked  to  lend  their  powerful 
aid  in  making  the  plan  known,  and  in  collecting  suit¬ 
able  names  for  Fellows.  When  I  proposed  something 
like  the  above,  I  have  been  met  with — “  You  will  not 
be  able  to  offer  sufficient  inducements  to  people,  at  a 
distance  from  London,  to  join  the  society  even  with 
guinea  subscriptions.”  I  believe  this  to  be  an  entire 
mistake,  and  that  there  are  enough  who  will  join  for  the 
love  of  their  gardens,  and  others  who  will  subscribe  as 
they  do  to  the  National  Rifle  Association,  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  or  to  hospitals,  or  any  other 
good  work,  without  seeing  any  immediate  personal 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  doing  so,  and  that  others 
with  so  many  calls  upon  them  that  they  cannot  afford 
even  the  guinea,  will  induce  friends  with  more  means 
to  join.  If,  hereafter,  we  can  give  a  direct  considera¬ 
tion  to  distant  Fellows,  without  interfering  with  “the 
trade,”  so  much  the  better,  but  I  doubt  this  being  a 
necessity. 

I  feel  the  more  confident  that  the  above  notions  are 
correct  from  having  worked  in  this  direction  in  1876-7. 
After  it  had  been  decided  at  a  council  meeting  that  the 
president  should  give  up  our  lease  to  the  Commissioners, 
with  the  certain  result  of  the  society  losing  much  of  its 
old  support,  I  thought  (with  the  support  of  General 
Scott),  that  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  get  country 
guinea  subscribers.  The  means  I  took  for  this 
purpose  and  their  results  are  shown  in  the  papers 
sent  with  this,  which  were  circulated  in  1876-7. 
My  experience  on  the  council  during  part  of  the  last 
ten  years,  has  only  strengthened  my  belief  in 
the  soundness  of  the  old  views,  and  the  frequent 
visitors  to  my  experimental  garden  give  the  means  of 
testing  horticultural  feeling.  My  first  letter,  printed 
21st  October,  1873,  called  “upon  someone  with  time  and 
a  fresh  head  at  his  disposal  to  come  forward  and  take 
the  lead.”  For  my  own  part  I  only  want  to  be  left  in 
peace  to  wrork  out  my  own  garden. 

I  uill  not  now  go  into  any  questions  of  future 
management,  as  the  one  point  at  present  seems  to  be  to 
keep  the  society  alive.  It  may  be  objected,  ”  Why  did 
you  not  go  on  with  the  old  guinea  fellowship  scheme, 
and  why  was  it  not  carried  further?”  I  have  the. 
means  of  showing  this,  but  do  not  want  to  awaken 
needless  controversy.  I  think  at  present  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  the  reason  the  scheme  was  not  supported  at 
head- quarters  was  independent  of  its  merits  or  demerits. 
— George  F.  Wilson,  September  5th,  1887. 

- — >X<— - 

BEDDING  VIOLA.S. 

The  familiar  adage,  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
good  to  no  one,  is  quite  applicable  to  Violas  and  Pansies, 
for,  although  the  cool  moisture-laden  atmosphere  and 
the  less  brilliant  sunshine,  which  the  northern  counties 
are  favoured  with,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  well-doing 
of  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding  plants,  such  con¬ 
ditions  are  undoubtedly  favourable  to  Violas,  which 
make  a  vigorous,  healthy  growth,  and  yield  a  floral 
display  quite  unequalled  in  the  sunny  south.  I  believe 
Violas  have  yet  a  great  future  before  them,  and  in  time 
will  supersede  the  ordinary  bedding  Pelargoniums,  as 
they  are  less  costly  to  rear,  giving  less  trouble  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  are  more  to  be  relied  upon  for  flowering. 

Given  a  cold  frame,  or  prepared  beds  struck  out  in 
some  border,  with  an  edging  of  bricks  or  boards,  and 
you  have  all  that  is  requisite  to  preserve  them  through 
the  winter,  lights  being  placed  over  them  from 
December  until  March.  I  consider  September  to  be  a 
good  month  to  take  cuttings,  as  the  atmosphere  is  dull 
and  moist,  and  prevents  flagging.  Moreover,  the  soil 
being  warm,  the  cuttings  will  be  nicely  rooted  before 


the  chill  autumn  frosts  set  in.  The  cuttings  can  also 
be  taken  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  these  are 
much  preferable  to  the  hard  and  hollow  old  stems.  Any 
moderately  good  garden  soil  will  suit  them,  but  a 
little  manure,  by  way  of  encouragement,  is  not  lost 
upon  them.  Our  compost  is  made  up  of  an  old 
Cucumber  bed,  with  sand  and  leaf-soil  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  added,  and  the  whole  run  .through  an  inch 
riddle.  The  cutting  bed  is  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  in 
depth,  and  the  cuttings  are  dibbled  in  2  ins.  apart  each 
way  ;  then  they  receive  a  good  drenching,  with  an 
occasional  damping  down,  if  the  weather  should  prove 
dry.  After  the  lights  are  placed  over  them,  they  should 
have  all  the  air  possible,  through  the  winter,  that 
is  consistent  with  their  safety. — B.  L. 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  CARBROOK, 

NEAR  LARBERT. 

"When  one  visits  a  garden  where  there  is  much  that 
is  well  done,  and  takes  notes  of  the  best  features  of  the 
place,  it  is  with  difficulty  the  writer  can  curtail  his 
remarks  when  making  an  epitome,  and  especially  so 
when  there  is  anything  to  which  fame  is  attached. 
Taking  an  early  walk  of  some  six  miles  or  more,  via 
Torwood  (a  spot  famous  for  its  historical  associations, 
where  Edward  assembled  many  of  his  warriors  pre¬ 
paratory  for  the  attack  at  Bannockburn)  onward, 
leaving  several  beautiful  seats  right  and  left  in  our 
rear,  and  passing  from  the  main  road  through  some 
very  attractive  retreats — cool,  rocky,  and  well  clothed 
with  Ferns  and  shrubs— we  found  Mr.  Bolton’s  (M.P. 
for  Stirlingshire)  well-managed  garden,  in  which  there 
is  much  profusion,  with  a  decided  absence  of  confusion. 
Such  may  be  ^expected  when  the  management  is  under 
one  whose  name  has  so  long  been  associated  with 
industry,  enthusiasm  and  success  as  the  widely-known 
Mr.  Neil  Glass.  The  specialities  of  his  achievements 
when  an  exhibitor  were  cut  flowers  (especially  Dahlias) 
and  vegetables,  and  though  Mr.  Glass  does  not  now 
meet  his  compeers  in  the  conflict  at  horticultural 
exhibitions,  it  would  still  be  a  simple  matter  for  him 
to  do  so  successfully,  as  the  material  is  at  hand  in 
abundance. 

His  famous  Onions,  so  often  lauded  for  their  grand 
appearance  on  exhibition  tables,  are  prodigious  examples 
of  extra  culture.  Cranston’s  is  the  kind  now  in 
favour,  and  possibly  the  seed  may  be  home-saved,  a 
laudable  practice  when  such  can  be  done.  It  is  often 
found  that  good  samples  deteriorate  when  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  trade.  A  quantity  of  the  fine 
Onions  referred  to  were  shielded  from  wet  by  the  use  of 
glass  lights,  and  the  heat,  accompanied  by  dry 
warm  air  passing  over  the  bulbs,  prepared  them  for 
keeping.  A  vague  idea  is  sometimes  entertained  by 
some  that  a  goodly-sized  Onion  will  not  keep,  but  that 
only  happens  when  the  bulbs  are  not  matured  and 
kept  coddled  in  close  positions,  too  hot  for  them  to 
remain  dormant.  Onions  can  stand  any  amount  of 
cold  when  they  are  properly  matured  and  never  have 
been  kept  free  from  the  cool  dry  air,  so  conducive  to 
keeping.  We  have  seen  many  samples,  including  the 
great  displays  at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  we 
have  taken  part  in  judging  over  100  lots  competing  for 
one  great  prize,  but  do  not  recollect  seeing  finer  bulbs, 
accompanied  by  handsome  form,  than  those  at  Car- 
brook.  The  Leeks,  too,  are  about  on  a  par  with  them. 
Although  they  are  no  longer  grown  at  Carbrook  for 
sensational  purposes  on  exhibition  tables,  one  may 
safely  say  that  Mr.  Glass  has  not  forsaken  his  old 
loves. 

All  other  vegetables  in  the  plots  appeared  to  have 
had  none  of  their  requirements  curtailed,  drought  not 
lessening  the  bulk  of  the  luxuriant  crops  which  cover 
closely  every  available  spot  of  ground.  Fruits  generally 
have  been  and  are  fine.  Apples,  of  sorts  suitable  to 
the  locality,  are  very  abundant  and  well  coloured,  the 
trees  being  clothed  with  fine  foliage,  and  a  complete 
absence  of  gross  wood  tends  strongly  to  the  colouring  of 
the  fruit,  allowing  air  and  light  to  reach  them  on 
all  sides.  Plums  do  well  in  this  part,  and  from  the 
well-covered  walls  of  fruitful  trees  large  crops  are 
gathered.  Pears  show  how  well  the  season  has  suited 
them  ;  for  example,  the  fine  Marie  Louise  which  we 
noticed  would  not  be  a  discredit  to  Kent  or  Worcester¬ 
shire.  Chrysanthemums  are  largely  and  well  grown, 
strong  in  stem,  and  feathered  to  the  pots  by  clean 
foliage  of  great  luxuriance.  Plunging  of  the  pots  is 
practised  by  Mr.  Glass,  which,  no  doubt,  is  helpful  in 
securing  such  vigour  and  inflorescence  as  I  am  told  is 
always  to  be  seen  at  Carbrook.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  a  friend  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  our  recoin- 
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mendation  of  plunging  to  save  labour,  &c.,  and  several 
articles  appeared  in  a  horticultural  paper,  now  defunct, 
against  an  old  and  well-proved  practice  ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  changed  our  opinion,  and  evidently  Mr.  Glass 
does  not  ignore  the  idea.  Circumstances,  however, 
have  very  often  to  influence  practice,  and  it  has  with 
us  at  present,  as  200  large  plants  are  unplunged,  which 
would,  at  least,  have  reduced  labour  if  the  pots  had 
been  placed  in  ashes  or  some  suitable  material  to  ward 
off  heat  and  drought.  In  the  bedding  department  we 
noticed  some  remarkably  showy  Pansies.  A  long  hand 
of  a  white  kind,  named  Annie  Yule,  was  as  near  per¬ 
fection  as  we  could  desire  a  white  bedding  Pansy  to  be. 

In  the  glass  structures,  where  order,  cleanliness  and 
good  culture  prevail,  most  of  the  items  are  grown 
specially  for  use  ;  but  ornament  is  well  studied  also. 
A  houseful  of  well-grown  Ferns  evidently  are  for  winter 
cutting.  Palms,  Dracienas  and  numerous  little  Crotons 
show  that  table  and  room  decoration  is  well  catered 
for.  A  remarkably  well-grown  Pancratium  grandiflora, 
about  4  ft.  across,  with  broad  green  foliage,  is  an 
object  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  the  remains  of 
the  numerous  flower-spikes  showed  how  well  it  has 
bloomed  of  late.  Peaches  and  Grapes,  too,  are  grown 
in  a  range  divided  into  several  compartments  for  each — 
not  a  few,  according  to  space,  but  plentiful  and  good 
for  family  use.  Medium-sized  bunches  of  Grapes  are 
by  far  the  most  serviceable  when  they  have  to  be  sent 
to  a  distance,  and  are  always  the  most  creditable  to  the 
grower.  A  nominal  crop  for  exhibition  only  does  not 
in  any  sense  represent  cultural  skill  or  success.  We 
noticed  John  Downie  Grape  doing  well  among  the 
Hamburghs.  Evidently  there  has  been  some  blunder 
connected  with  the  sending  out  of  this  Grape,  two  kinds, 
at  least,  having  been  distributed.  We  have  a  fine  lot 
of  Alnwick  Seedling  at  present  on  the  Yine  sent  to  us 
as  John  Downie  (a  free  gift),  and  altogether  different  to 
the  samples  which  we  saw  exhibited  alongside  of  Gros 
Colmar.  At  Carbrook,  the  fruit  at  present  appears 
different  to  any  other  under  the  name  (which  we  have 
seen)  of  John  Downie.  A  houseful  of  Melons,  lately 
set,  now  swelling  off,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  dessert  table  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Melons 
are  not  generally  highly  flavoured  after  September,  but 
when  grown  with  the  roots  well  under  command,  with 
full  power  of  artificial  heat,  really  useful  fruit  can  be 
grown,  and  the  Beechwood  class  is  well  adapted  for 
such  late  culture. 

One  thing  specially  pleasing  at  Carbrook  is,  there  has 
not  been  an  absence  of  judgment — reckless  planting  in 
the  park  and  pleasure  ground  arrangements.  Looking 
from  the  front  of  the  mansion,  the  splendid  views  have 
been  preserved.  The  Ochil  hills,  eastward  and  north¬ 
ward,  the  fine  agricultural  and  richly-wooded  district 
along  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  is  carefully  retained,  and 
all  seems  as  if  belonging  to  one  great  domain.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  embellishment  by  well-arranged 
shrubberies  and  carefully  planted  trees,  both  for 
ornament  and  shelter  ;  but  it  is  a  relief  to  notice  the 
absence  of  confusion  in  this  beautiful  seat,  to  which  we 
had  a  most  pleasant  outing. — M.  T. 

- -»3?o - 

Hardening  Hotes  from 

COTLAND. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The 

usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tues¬ 
day  last.  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  vice-president,  was  in 
the  chair.  A  paper  on  “Seeds  and  their  Germination” 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  A.  FT.  M’Alpine.  A  seed, 
the  paper  stated,  was  very  much  like  the  egg  of  a 
fowl,  and  in  order  to  protect  it,  it  required  to  have 
a  strong  outside  shell.  The  process  of  the  growth  of  a 
seed  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  human 
body.  In  a  seed  the  albumen  could  be  replaced  by 
artificial  mixtures  just  the  same  as  a  child  could  be 
brought  up  on  the  bottle.  The  points  which  distin¬ 
guished  good  seeds  were — firstly,  the  weight  of  the  seeds, 
especially  the  weight  of  a  given  measure,  such  as  a 
bushel;  secondly,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  seed;  thirdly, 
the  colour  of  the  seed ;  and  fourthly,  the  purity  of  the 
seed.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  seeds  should 
be  washed  previous  to  sowing.  The  paper  went  on 
to  dwell  upon  the  conditions  under  which  seed 
would  germinate,  the  most  essential  being  water, 
air,  heat  and  light.  In  germinating  seeds  it  was 
necessary  to  have  uniform  moisture,  otherwise  the 
seeds  would  be  spoilt.  Air  was  as  necessary  to  a  seed 
as  to  any  living  animal.  Seeds  should  be  sown  at  such 


a  depth  as  to  ensure  uniform  moisture,  and  also  to 
receive  the  substance  upon  which  they  lived.  The  time 
required  for  the  germination  of  seeds  varied  very  much 
according  to  the  plant  to  be  grown.  Mr.  M’Alpine 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper.  A  beautiful 
collection  of  cut  flowers  was  exhibited  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  consisting  of  Dahlias  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums  from  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Thomas  Methven  &  Sons. 

A  Relic  of  the  Caledonian  Forest. — A 
huge  and  interesting  tree  trunk  is  at  present  lying  in 
the  Caledonian  Goods  Bailway  Station,  Lothian  Boad, 
under  consignment  to  an  Edinburgh  firm.  The  tree, 
which  is  of  black  Oak,  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  high-art  cabinets 
and  furniture.  It  has  been  recovered  from  the  bed 
of  the  Clyde,  near  Dalmarnock,  where  it  is  believed  to 
have  lain  since  the  days  of  the  great  Caledonian 
Forest.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  lads  of 
Rutherglen  to  recover  the  tree  from  the  river  bottom, 
but  until  a  few  days  ago  these  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  log,  which  measures  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  girth,  is 
in  good  preservation,  and  the  bark  is  so  fresh  that  the 
Oak  pattern  can  be  traced  with  ease.  The  age  of  the 
tree,  and  the  period  during  which  it  has  lain  buried 
among  the  mud  of  the  Clyde  bed,  can  only  be  guessed 
at.  Its  size  suggests  that  it  must  have  been  growing 
somewhere  in  the  upland  forests  of  Clydesdale  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  came  over  from  the  shores  of 
Gaul.  The  imagination  conjures  up  a  flooded  Clyde, 
which  swept  the  monstre  from  its  root  holds,  and 
carried  it  downward  as  far  as  Dalmarnock,  there  to  lie 
unrotted  for  centuries. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Planting  Bulbs. — This  month  is  an  excellent  time 
to  plant  out  bulbs  and  corms  of  all  the  commoner  and 
hardy  kinds,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops  and  similar  things  for  spring 
flowering.  Hyacinths  do  best  in  beds  or  borders  of 
good  garden  soil  by  way  of  spring  bedding,  when  they 
may  be  lifted  after  flowering  to  make  room  for  the 
summer  occupants  of  the  beds.  The  Daffodils  known 
as  Lent  Lilies,  and  other  kinds  of  Narcissus,  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way;  while  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses 
form  attractive  edgings  to  the  beds  containing  the 
taller-growing  subjects. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  Hyacinths  and  Tulips, 
they  should  be  planted  in  beds  of  well-prepared  soil. 
In  Holland,  where  the  best  examples  are  grown  in  great 
quantities  to  supply  the  European  markets,  the  soil  is 
naturally  very  light  and  sandy,  but  rich  ;  and  to 
further  benefit  the  plants  a  prepared  compost  is  used, 
consisting  of  decayed  leaf-soil,  river-sand  and  cow- 
dung,  piled  up  in  alternate  layers  for  six  months  and 
then  chopped  up  fine.  The  soils  of  this  country  are, 
in  general,  much  heavier  than  those  in  Holland,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  found  convenient  sometimes  to  plant  the 
bulbs  in  specially-prepared  beds,  using  a  compost  of 
two-parts  of  turfy  loam,  and  one-part  each  of  leaf-soil, 
sharp  river-sand  and  well  -  decayed  cow  -  manure 
thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated  together.  The 
natural  soil  of  the  beds  is  taken  out  to  a  depth  of 
18  ins.  to  24  ins.  and  replaced  with  the  compost.  Now, 
however,  it  is  very  seldom  that  growers  in  this  country 
go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  having  all  this  done, 
nor  is  it  within  the  power  of  amateurs  to  do  so  in  many 
cases  ;  but  the  kind  of  compost  given  above,  as  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
requirements  of  this  class  of  plants,  and  intending 
planters  may  ameliorate  their  beds  according  to 
convenience  and  circumstances.  A  loose  and  free  soil, 
the  result  of  good  tilth  and  excellent  drainage  (natural 
or  otherwise),  will  generally  give  grand  results  ;  and 
planting  may  be  accomplished  at  once,  covering  the 
bulbs  to  a  depth  of  3  ins.  or  4  ins. 

Red,  blue,  white,  and  yellow  are  the  leading  colours 
of  Hyacinths,  and  double  varieties  in  all  these  colours 
may  also  be  obtained.  For  planting  out  it  is  not 
necessary  to  get  expensive  kinds,  but  if  a  judicious 
assortment  of  bulbs  in  different  colours  be  selected,  they 
may  be  planted  or  arranged  in  designs  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  planter.  With  regard  to  Tulips,  some  of 
the  older  and  well-known  sorts  adapted  for  bedding 
are,  Due  Yan  Thol,  scarlet  and  yellow  ;  Keizerskroon, 
scarlet ;  Pottebakker,  white  ;  Rex  Rubrorum,  double 
red,  and  Tournesol,  yellow.  The  double  varieties  ar.e 
later  in  flowering  than  the  single,  and  last  longer.  An 
imposing  effect  is  produced  by  planting  each  kind  in 
beds  separately,  and  edging  them,  if  thought  necessary, 


with  some  contrasting  colour  of  Crocus.  At  all  events, 
single  and  double  varieties  should  not  be  planted  in  the 
same  bed,  as  the  effect  is  spoiled  by  their  coming  into 
flower  at  different  times. 

Daffodils,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdeops  may  be 
planted  with  good  effect  in  beds  or  borders  ;  but  they 
never  look  more  natural,  attractive,  or  fascinating  than 
when  planted  in  scattered,  irregular  masses  on  the 
grass.  If  the  earlier  kinds  are  grown,  which  include 
all  the  above,  excepting  the  later  flowering  and  double 
forms  of  Narcissus  poeticus,  they  may  be  planted  even 
on  lawns  that  are  kept  closely  mown  all  the  summer. 
All  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  retain  the  foliage  until 
it  shows  signs  of  decay,  when  it  may  be  closely  cut 
down.  To  do  this  earlier  must  weaken  the  bulbs,  and 
cause  them  to  become  weaker  every  year.  The  old 
custom  of  twisting  them  up  in  knots  after  the  plants 
have  done  flowering  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
cutting  them  down  too  early,  nor  do  they  appear 
unsightly.  Daffodils  and  other  kinds  of  Narcissus 
increase  in  strength  from  year  to  year  if  left  undis¬ 
turbed  at  the  root.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Crocuses 
and  Snowdrops,  especially  the  latter,  as  they  are  very 
impatient  of  transplanting,  and  more  so  of  potting  up 
for  forcing  purposes.  A  pleasing  and  attractive  way  of 
growing  Snowdrops  or  Crocuses,  is  to  plant  them  under 
deciduous  trees  or  other  out-of-the-way  places,  where 
they  come  up  and  prove  very  attractive  before  the  trees 
come  into  leaf.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  way 
of  utilising  the  space. 

Potting  Bulbs,  &c. — For  forcing  and  indoor  pur¬ 
poses  more  select  kinds  may  be  used  if  desirable.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  of 
Hyacinths  that  can  be  grown  for  indoor  decoration, 
and  the  grower  may  add  to  the  number  according  to 
his  knowledge  or  experience  of  them,  as  the  varieties 
from  which  selection  may  be  made  is  now  almost 
limitless.  Laurens  Roster  is  double  dark  and  Yan 
Speyk  double  light  blue  ;  Lord  Wellington,  double  rose, 
and  Waterloo,  pale  double  red ;  La  Tour  de  Auvergne  and 
Prince  of  Waterloo  are  double  pure  white  forms  ;  while 
Goethe  is  a  pale  double  yellow  and  Jaune  Supreme  is 
double  primrose.  Good  single  varieties  are  Bird  of 
Paradise,  pale,  and  Ida,  deep  yellow  ;  Argus,  indigo, 
with  a  white  eye  ;  Charles  Dickens,  light  ;  Feruck 
Khan,  dark  ;  Haydn,  mauve,  and  William  I.,  dark 
purple,  constitute  a  good  selection  belonging  to  the 
blue  kinds.  Red  kinds  are  Lina,  deep  crimson ; 
Cavaignac,  pink  striped ;  Norma,  fine  pink,  and 
Yuurbaak,  dark  red.  Mont  Blanc,  La  Grandesse  and 
Grand  Vainqueur  are  all  pure  white  ;  while  Grandeur 
A  Merveille  is  a  fine  blush  variety.  In  addition  to 
those  Tulips  already  mentioned,  which  are  equally 
serviceable  for  indoor  decoration,  the  following  are 
good  single  kinds,  namely,  Belle  Alliance,  deep 
scarlet  ;  Canary  Bird,  pure  yellow  ;  Proserpine, 
carmine-rose  ;  Couronne  des  Roses,  crimson-lake  ; 
Duke  of  York,  purple,  with  white  border. 

The  sooner  these  aie  potted  now  the  better,  in  order 
to  have  them  in  flower  as  soon  as  possible,  and  their 
earliness  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  heat  at  the 
grower’s  command.  Use  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibry 
loam,  one  part  each  of  peat,  leaf-soil,  well-rotted  cow 
manure  and  river  sand.  Drain  the  pots  well,  using 
some  of  the  coarse  parts  of  the  compost,  in  the  absence 
of  moss,  over  the  drainage.  After  filling  up  the  pots 
to  the  rim  with  soil,  place  a  quantity  of  clean  sand  on 
the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  place  the  bulb  ;  then 
press  the  latter  into  the  soil  till  it  is  half  buried  and 
fill  up  the  pot  with  soil,  making  firm.  Then  stand 
the  pots,  out  of  doors,  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  covering  them 
with  the  latter  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  or  with 
tan  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Here  they  may  remain  for  six 
or  eight  weeks,  till  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  and 
the  crowns  commence  to  push.  They  may  then  be 
removed  in  successive  batches  to  the  greenhouse,  con¬ 
servatory  or  window  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
earliest  urged  forward  to  bloom  as  early  as  possible. — F. 
- - 

WELLG-ROWN  BOUVARDIAS. 

There  is  a  fine  houseful  of  these  useful  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  plants  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
consisting,  it  is  true,  of  a  few  kinds,  but  these  are  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Some  old  plants  have  been 
retained  from  last  year’s  stock,  cut  down,  re-started, 
potted  and  growm  on  ;  but  in  vigour,  size  of  flower  and 
flowering  abilities  are  far  inferior  to  the  general  stock 
of  plants  raised  from  cuttings  early  in  the  spring,  as 
shown  by  contrast  with  the  others.  The  principal  sorts 
of  which  the  bulk  of  the  plants  consist  are  Alfred 
Neuner,  double  pure  white.  President  Garfield,  double 
pink,  and  Dazzler,  with  large,  single,  brilliant  red 
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flowers,  produced  in  great  profusion  in  trusses  termin¬ 
ating  the  stems  and  lateral  branches. 

The  cuttings,  after  having  been  struck,  were  pinched 
only  once,  and  some  of  them  did  not  even  receive  that 
treatment.  After  having  made  some  growth  with  a  few 
shoots  they  were  potted  off  into  48-sized  pots,  and  the 
leading  shoots  closely  pegged  down  on  the  surface  of 
the  pots.  They  were  ultimately  put  into  6-in.  pots, 
and  the  primary  shoots  that  were  pegged  down  now 
constitute  the  furnishing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plants. 
They  are  comparatively  weak  and  short,  with  fair 
average-sized  trusses  of  bloom  ;  but  the  mere  act  of 
pegging  these  down  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plant 
has  caused  a  number  of  strong  rampant  shoots  to  be 
developed  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  these  now 
measure  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length  and  are  flowering 
freely  from  the  top  downwards.  As  soon  as  the 
terminal  trusses  are  properly  developed,  they  are  cut  as 
required,  when  buds,  which  are  at  first  dormant  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  lower  down,  develop  lateral  branches, 
producing  a  constant  succession  of  bloom  from  Septem¬ 
ber  till  well  into  spring. 

The  plants  are  those  grown  in  pots  from  first  to  last. 
Young  plants  are  considered  the  most  profitable  ;  while 
the  planting-out  system  in  summer  is  not  popular  here. 
"When  planted  out  in  frames  or  elsewhere  and  lifted  in 
autumn,  old  plants  are  found  to  flag  considerably  for 
some  time,  and  require  careful  attention  in  the  matter 
of  shading  and  ventilation  before  they  again  grow  away 
freely,  so  that  some  time  is  lost  in  getting  the  desired 
supply  of  flowers  for  cutting  purposes  in  autumn  ; 
whereas  those  grown  on  from  cuttings  in  pots  never 
suffer  any  check,  but  flower  away  continuously  from 
early  autumn.  _ 

THE  TREE  OF  HEAVEN. 

The  exceptionally  dry  season  which  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  this  year,  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
favourable  to  the  well-being  of  Ailanthus  glandulosa, 
judging  from  the  abundance  of  its  singular  fruits  with 
which  the  tree  is  loaded  in  various  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  Loudon  speaks  of  the  tree  as  if 
it  fruited  but  rarely  in  this  country,  giving  only  a 
single  instance  of  its  occurrence,  namely,  at  "White 
Knights.  As  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  there 
are  three  forms  of  the  tree,  namely,  male,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite.  Owing  to  its  highly  ornamental 
character,  there  are  numerous  specimens  of  the  tree 
planted  all  over  the  country,  but  particularly  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  but  out 
of  all  these,  supposing  the  three  forms  to  be  equally 
distributed,  there  would  generally  be  but  one  chance 
out  of  the  three  of  the  trees  to  bear  fruit,  namely,  that 
one  with  hermaphrodite  flowers.  If  male  and  female 
trees  happened  to  be  planted  in  close  proximity,  there 
would  be  two  chances  out  of  three  ;  but  as  it  most 
frequently  happens  that  the  trees  are  planted  singly  or 
far  apart,  there  is  little  chance  of  the  pistillate  flowers 
being  fertilised,  either  by  the  wind  or  by  insects. 
From  the  structure  of  the  flowers,  their  inconspicuous¬ 
ness  and  the  plumose  or  feathery  style,  wind  fertilisation 
would  seem  to  be  the  intended  plan  in  the  native  home 
of  the  tree. 

Other  accounts  state  that  as  male  flowers  are  seldom 
produced,  no  ripe  seeds  would  be  borne  by  the  tree. 
Fruits  we  have  examined  from  different  sources,  and 
from  widely  separated  trees,  do  certainly  bear  seeds 
with  a  perfect  and  already  highly  developed  embryo, 
and  should  the  autumn  remain  mild  and  open  for  a  few 
weeks  longer,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  will 
ripen,  and  be  capable  of  germination.  In  evidence  of 
this,  every  seed  examined  had  an  embryo,  the  cotyledons 
of  which,  to  all  appearance,  were  full-sized  and  quite 
firm. 

There  is  a  fine  tree  about  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  broad  spreading  head,  in  Mr.  Larcombe,  the 
station-master’s  garden,  at  Turnham  Green  Railway 
Station,  and  from  which,  by  his  kindness,  we  obtained 
specimens  for  examination.  The  tree,  as  seen  from 
the  train  or  platform,  must  be  the  envy  of  all  who 
know  and  appreciate  ornamental  trees  ;  for,  from  that 
side — the  southern  aspect — it  is  a  handsome  object, 
being  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  resembling  the  keys  of 
the  Ash,  peering  from  amongst  the  leaves  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Where  shaded,  the  samaroid  seed-vessels  are 
pale  yellow  tinted  with  green  ;  but  on  the  sunny  side 
they  are  of  a  lively  red. 

Each  flower  bears  from  three  to  five  of  these  vessels, 
developing  into  as  many  samara  if  all  have  been  fer¬ 
tilised  ;  but  the  specimens  examined  bore  from  one  to 
three  only,  the  smallest  number  being  by  far  the  most 
common.  In  the  young  state,  the  styles  are  united  in 
one  or  inseparate  ;  and  a  little  notch  on  one  edge  above 


the  middle  of  the  thin  much-flattened  fruits  still  in¬ 
dicates  the  position  of  the  style,  and  these  notches  are 
all  on  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  fruits  produced  by 
each  individual  flower.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
fruits  is  a  twist  at  the  apex  like  the  screw  of  a  steam¬ 
ship,  and  the  twists  of  the  seed  vessels  of  each  separate 
flower  all  fit  into  one  another. 

In  describing  the  tree,  Loudon  states  that  the 
“  naked  young  wood  is  rusty  brown  without  buds,”  a 
statement  that  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  buds  are 
completely  aborted  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  of  each 
year  ;  but  the  upper  part  certainly  bears  prominent, 
rounded,  brown  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  An 
ordinary  observer  could  readily  distinguish  this  tree 
from  Rhus  typhina,  to  which  it  bears  considerable 
superficial  resemblance  by  the  leaves  having  from  one 
to  three  coarse  teeth  at  the  base  ;  whereas  those  of 
Rhus  typhina  are  finely  and  deeply  serrated  throughout. 
The  teeth  of  the  Ailanthus  bear  each  a  curious  nipple¬ 
like  gland  on  the  under-side,  the  economy  of  which  is 
not  very  evident.  To  the  naked  eye  the  under-surface 
of  the  foliage  is  glaucous,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  weak 
lens  this  appearance  is  produced  by  a  dense  arrangement 
of  whitish  hieroglyphical  markings,  amongst  which  the 
Roman  S  is  frequent,  and  also  various  Arabic  numerals. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSAN¬ 

THEMUMS. 

Varieties  of  this  section  are  yearly  improving  in 
quality,  so  that  many  kinds  now  are  really  well  worth 
the  trouble  required  to  have  them  in  good  condition  at 
a  time  when  outside  flowers  are  on  the  wane.  An 
advantage  which  these  varieties  possess  is  that  they 
commence  to  flower  early,  and  are  over  before  the 
November-flowering  kinds  come  in,  and  thus  take  up 
really  little  of  the  room  required  for  what  I  may  call  the 
legitimate  sorts.  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  Lilford  Road 
Nurseries,  Camberwell,  having  sent  me  a  batch  of 
flowers  representing  the  cream  of  their  early-flowering 
collection,  I  am  able  to  select  what  I  consider  the 
best  kind,  for  the  information  of  those  persons  who 
intend  to  grow  this  class,  and  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  selecting  for  themselves. 
To  make  the  selection  clear,  I  have  classed  them  in 
two  sections,  viz.,  large-flowered,  and  Pompons  and 
hybrids.  The  latter  are  considered  too  large  to  be 
classed  with  the  regular  Pompons,  but  not  yet  distinct 
enough  to  be  made  into  a  separate  class.  The  height 
of  growth  of  each  kind  I  have  also  added  with  a  view 
to  give  all  the  information  possible  for  the  selection  of 
suitable  varieties  for  all  classes  of  growers. 

Large-flowered  Varieties. 

Madame  C.  Desgranges  is  well  known  to  he  the  best 
white-flowered  kind  in  existence  for  flowering  during 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  throughout  September; 
when  the  plants  are  grown  strong  and  the  buds 
thinned,  large,  full,  solid  blooms,  pure  white,  are 
produced.  I  saw  some  flowers  grown  by  Mr.  "Wills, 
Bassett,  at  a  show  near  Southampton  the  last  week  in 
August,  which  were  quite  7  ins.  in  diameter  and  3  ft. 
high. 

George  Wermig  is  a  sport  from  the  above-named 
kind,  and  is  a  capital  companion  to  it  in  all  ways.  It 
is  a  primrose-yellow. 

Mons.  E.  Pyncert-Fan  Geert. — Deep  orange-yellow, 
striped  and  mottled  with  crimson.  A  Japanese  variety, 
which  has  long  thread-like  petals,  forming  a  full  large 
flower  ;  quite  first  class  ;  4  ft. 

Bouquet  Estival. — This  is  a  very  free-flowering  rosy 
purple  Japanese  variety,  also  having  long  drooping 
florets,  and  growing  only  2  ft. 

Filiciti.  — A  full-flowered  reflexed  variety,  the  lower 
half  a  bronzy  orange,  each  petal  tipped  with  yellow, 
and  the  centre  of  the  flower  a  pale  golden  yellow  ;  4  ft. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher. — Semi-incurved,  silvery  blush, 
and  very  free  flowering  ;  5  ft. 

E.  G.  Henderson  et  Son. — A  Japanese,  and  very 
distinct  in  colour,  which  is  yellow,  shaded  crimson  ; 
5  ft. 

Isidore  Feral. — Rosy  lilac,  free  flowering,  and  good  ; 
3  ft. 

Pompons  and  Hybrids. 

Lyon. — Rosy  purple,  full  flower  ;  3  ft. 

Alice  Butcher. — A  sport  from  the  above,  of  orange- 
red  colour  ;  3  ft. 

Mrs.  Cullingford.  —  Pure  white,  of  capital  form  ; 
a  grand  variety  for  cutting  from,  and  one  of  the 
best ;  3  ft. 

Blushing  Bride. — Rosy  blush,  very  fine  ;  3  ft. 

Early  Blush. — A  blush-pink,  of  fine  habit,  flowering 
freely,  and  growing  only  18  ins.  high. 


Flora. — Golden  yellow,  very  free  ;  2  ft. 

Anastasio. — Light  purple  ;  1$  ft. 

Frederick  Pele. — Crimson,  tipped  with  gold  ;  2  ft. 

La  Petite  Marie. — A  free-flowering,  fine,  white  kind  ; 
4  ft. 

Mdlle.  Jolioart. — Blush  white  ;  1J  ft. 

Madame  Piccol. — Rosy  purple  ;  2  ft. 

Nanum. — Creamy  white  ;  1J  ft. 

Golden  Fleece. — Yellow  ;  2  ft. 

L' Ami  Conderchet. — Pale  primrose  ;  1|  ft. 

La  Vierge. — Pure  white  colour,  very  fine  ;  2  ft. — 
E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park. 

- - — - 

PYRAMIDAL  ASTER, 

HARLEQUIN. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  the  China  Aster  grown  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  the 
above-named  sort  proved  of  superior  merit  and  a  real 
gem  in  its  way.  It  belongs  to  the  pyramidal  dwarf 
section  of  the  many  garden  forms  of  Calistephus 
chinensis,  and  is  in  reality  not  an  Aster  at  all  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  The  stems  grow  to  the  height 
of  12  ins.  to  18  ins.,  and  branching  freely  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  become  covered  all  over  with  a  mass  of 
bloom.  The  strain  was  a  mixed  one,  showing  a  ground 
colour  ranging  through  various  tints  of  blue,  purple 
and  rose.  Harlequin,  as  our  illustration  shows,  has 
some  of  the  florets  marked  or  splashed  with  white, 
which  gives  the  flower-heads  a  lively  appearance.  The 
engraving  represents  the  flower-heads  of  the  natural 
size,  showing  them  to  belong  to  the  Pompon  race. 
The  plants  are  of  compact  habit,  and  their  free-flower¬ 
ing  nature  renders  them  very  pretty  and  attractive  to 
lovers  of  this  class  of  garden  plants. 

- — >X<— - 

CLIFF  CASTLE,  KEIGHLEY. 

The  residence  of  J.  H.  Butterfield,  Esq.,  is  situated 
very  close  to  the  town  of  Keighley,  and  on  the  main 
road  to  Skipton,  and  stands  on  an  eminence  only  a 
little  way  back  from  the  road.  It  is  a  newly  erected 
mansion  with  castellated  turrets  and  walls,  a  fine  and 
conspicuous  ornament  to  the  surrounding  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  whole  of  the  place  may  be  described  as 
new,  for  everything  has  been  completely  remodelled 
from  what  the  old  hall  and  grounds  were  a  dozen  years 
ago.  From  the  terrace  walk  in  front  of  the  house  you 
get  a  view  of  the  whole  country  round,  which  is  not  of 
the  most  picturesque  kind  on  the  right  hand  side  from 
where  you  stand — for  this  part  embraces  a  whole  host  of 
workshops,  chimneys,  &c.,  which  are  utilised  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  staple  industry  of  the  town — but  to 
the  left,  and  in  the  long  distance,  a  fine  wooded  expanse 
of  country  stretches  out  before  the  eye.  But  returning 
to  the  grounds  :  we  were  standing  on  the  terrace  walk 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  here,  directly  in  front  of 
us,  were  a  pair  of  perfect  pyramid  Sweet  Bay  trees 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form. 
Grown  in  boxes,  they  stand  like  sentries  guarding  the 
entrance  to  a  tall  and  massive  conservatory  or  winter 
garden.  By  their  side  were  a  pair  of  Araucaria  excelsa 
dropped  into  vases,  and  very  fine  vase  plants  they 
make  with  their  waving  branches  hanging  over  the 
vases.  Although  these  were  good  plants,  yet  they 
looked  like  pigmies  beside  their  compeers — the  Sweet 
Bays. 

Passing  between  these  plants  we  entered  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  at  once  were  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  collection 
of  sub-tropical  and  other  vegetation,  all  of  which  is 
growing  in  the  most  rampant  style.  The  first  and 
most  noticeable  plants  are  large  Dicksonias,  that  have 
made  such  rampant  growth  since  I  first  saw  the  plants 
nine  years  ago,  that  I  scarcely  recognised  the  plants 
again.  Araucaria  excelsa  (the  Norfolk  Island  Pine), 
towering  up  to  great  heights  ;  magnificent  specimens  of 
Camellias,  with  foliage  the  picture  of  health — being 
hard  in  substance  and  bright  dark  green  in  colour, 
some  pyramid  fashion,  others  bush  style.  C.  alba  plena 
and  C.  Mathotiana  alba  were  the  leading  whites,  with 
other  varieties  in  shade  mixed  with  them.  Palms  and 
Yuccas  in  various  sizes  filled  up  the  spaces  between 
these  Tree  Ferns  and  Camellias  (which  were  planted 
out),  with  a  general  collection  of  moveable  plants  in 
pots,  to  give  different  effects  at  different  seasons. 
Statues  adorn  the  building  in  different  forms  ;  and  at 
the  opening  to  one  recess  stand  a  magnificent  pair  of 
Araucaria  excelsa,  in  pots,  perfectly  clothed  to  the 
bottom  with  foliage  ;  the  plants  being  about  10  ft. 
high,  and  the  exact  counterpart  of  each  other.  Guard¬ 
ing  another  recess  or  portico  are  a  splendid  pair  of 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  the  frame-work  of  the  portico 
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being  covered  -with  red  and  white  Lapagerias,  growing 
away  vigorously. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  is  another  conserva¬ 
tory,  which  may  be  described  as  a  shady  one,  in  which 
are  some  good  plants  of  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
Camellias.  I  once  saw  in  this  house  one  of  the  finest 
pots  of  Vallota  purpurea  it  was  possible  to  conceive; 
the  plant  or  potful  of  bulbs  had  dozens  of  heads  of 
flowers  upon  it  nearly  all  open  at  the  same  time,  and 
was  a  picture  when  I  saw  it  that  could  only  be  made 
appreciable  to  readers  either  by  a  photograph  or  by 
ocular  demonstration. 

Passing  from  these  conservatories  and  on  into  the 
pleasure  grounds,  which  are  planted  with  fine  Hollies, 
conifers,  &c.,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  whole  range  of 
plant  houses,  vineries,  &c. ,  which  run  completely 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  and  lays  back 
from  the  house,  but  is  on  a  higher  elevation  ;  thus  the 
whole  of  the  grounds  and  glass  show  well  from  the 
highway  road. 

To  gain  adpaittance  to  this  higher  garden  we  have  to 
pass  by  a  long  border  of  Roses,  both  Tea  and  hybrid 
perpetual  varieties,  standards,  half-standards,  and 
dwarfs,  making  a  complete 
bank.  Above  these  is  yet 
another  bank,  and  on  this 
are  planted  a  whole  host  of 
Rhododendrons  (many  hun¬ 
dreds),  hybrids  and  Pon- 
ticums  mixed,  and  as  they 
have  now  become  well 
established  in  their  new 
home,  they  must,  when  in 
flower,  form  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  feature,  both  to  the 
proprietor,  and  also  to  the 
masses  of  people  that  may 
look  upon  them  from  the 
distant  road  that  passes  by. 

Above  this  bank  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  lays  a  flat  piece  of 
ground  that  used  formerly 
to  be  the  kitchen  garden, 
but  which  has  lately  been 
converted  into  a  flower 
garden  laid  out  on  grass ; 
part  of  the  beds  are  devoted 
to  carpet  bedding,  and 
part  to  the  mixed  style  of 
bedding  out,  and  around 
one  side  of  this  garden  is 
a  border  for  mixed  flowering 
plants. 

To  generalise  this  garden 
it  may  be  described  as  gay 
and  brilliant,  for  masses  of 
colour,  blended  and  toned 
down  by  the  grass  sward, 
had  a  splendid  effect.  On 
the  outer  side  and  the  top 
part  of  this  garden  are  the 
glass  erections,  which 
follow  one  another  in  a 
continuous  line  graduating 
on  rising  ground  all 
the  way  round.  The  first 
structure  we  entered  was  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  this  was 
a  gay  display  of  Fuchsias, 
double  and  single-flowered  Pelargoniums,  with  a  few 
good  hard-wooded  Heaths  at  one  end  of  the  structure. 
Noticeable  amongst  these  were  a  grand  plant  of  E. 
Eweriana  superba,  E.  Shannoni,  nice  plants  of  E.  Mar- 
nockiana  and  other  varieties,  all  appearing  in  the  best  of 
health.  Several  houses  are  devoted  to  Tomato  growing, 
some  very  fine  fruit  hanging  at  the  time  I  was  there. 
One  house  was  devoted  to  Ferns  of  various  descriptions; 
good  standard  serviceable  species  and  varieties  being 
grown  in  preference  to  newer  or  more  costlier  kinds. 
One  remarkable  feature  about  these  houses  is  that  they 
are  all  lofty,  and  being  built  against  a  high  wall,  are 
rather  detrimental  for  growing  symmetrically-formed 
plants  ;  but  with  all  this  drawback,  Mr.  James  Maltby 
manages  to  grow  some  excellent  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Another  feature  about  them  is,  that  being 
built  on  rising  ground,  it  necessitates  an  occasional  flight 
of  steps  to  bring  you  up  to  the  different  houses. 

Leaving  the  Tomato  houses  we  entered  a  kind  of 
half-circular  house,  with  a  very  lofty  and  domed  top  to 
match  the  winter-garden  top.  The  sole  occupant  of 
this  house  was  a  grand  specimen  of  Araucaria  excelsa, 
planted  out  in  a  specially-prepared  bed.  It  evidently 


that  pest,  red-spider,  that  has  played  havoc  amongst 
many  other  things  besides  Peach  trees  this  droughty 
summer. 

Crossing  the  way  from  the  gardener’s  house  is  an 
extensive  kitchen  garden  that  was  newly  broken  up 
three  years  ago  ;  its  extent  is  about  three  acres,  and 
being  elevated  on  the  hill  side  (though  the  garden  is 
flat  or  nearly  so)  is  yielding  some  excellent  crops  this 
season.  I  have  not  seen  crops  anywhere  this  year 
more  free  from  garden  pests,  such  as  caterpillars.  The 
whole  of  the  Brassica  family  were  growing  as  luxuriantly 
as  if  the  season  had  been  a  “drippy  ”  or  wet  one  ;  Peas 
and  Beans  were  yielding  abundant  crops  ;  Strawberries 
had  been  excellent ;  also  bush-fruit  generally.  The 
young  Apple  trees  were  becoming  well  established,  and 
were  giving  a  sample  of  their  fruits  for  inspection. 
Mr.  Maltby  attributes  the  success  of  the  same  garden 
this  year  as  the  result  of  turning  up  the  trenched  turf 
sod  that  was  turned  under  three  years  ago,  and  which 
this  last  winter  and  spring  was  worked  up  again,  and 
thoroughly  chopped  up  with  plenty  of  rotten  manure 
incorporated  with  it  at  the  same  time.  Undoubtedly 
the  new  soil  and  manure  together  would  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  vege¬ 
tation  of  this  order  ;  more 
especially  if  crops  were  got 
into  the  ground  in  good 
time  to  establish  their  root- 
hold  before  the  severe 
drought  set  in. 

The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  summer-planted  crops, 
which,  when  once  they  have 
established  themselves,  their 
roots  would  have  plenty  of 
good  soil  of  great  depth  to 
dive  into  and  search  for 
moisture. 

A  good  cart  road  goes 
the  entire  length  of  this 
garden,  so  that  manure  or 
anything  else  that  may  be 
wanted  can  be  taken  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  place 
where  it  is  required  for  use, 
thus  saving  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  in  wheeling  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be 
done  but  for  such  a  road. 
A  road  of  this  description 
through  a  large  kitchen 
garden  is  not  ground  wasted, 
but  time  and  money  saved. 

Chrysanthemums  are 
largely  grown  here  for  the 
supply  of  the  large  con¬ 
servatories,  a  portion  being 
cultivated  for  large  flowers 
and  a  part  for  quantities  to 
cut.  They  have  excel¬ 
lent  quarters  up  the  sides  of 
the  wide  walk  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  exposed  to  all 
the  bright  sunshine  this 
season,  which  has  kept  them 
more  sturdy  than  usual. 

I  could  write  considerably 
more  about  this  fine  place, 
but  I  have  said  sufficient  to  give  your  readers  a  fair 
idea  of  what  the  place  is  and  what  it  will  yet  come  to 
in  a  few  years  hence,  when  the  whole  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  various  gardens  have  established 
themselves. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  say  that  I  was  shown  great 
courtesy  by  Mr.  Maltby,  who  conducted  me  over  the 
place,  as  he  had  done  before  when  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  various  plants 
and  structures  with  evident  pride  at  the  successful 
appearance  his  handiwork  is  now  assuming. 

Some  very  artistic  and  massive  rockwork  has  been 
erected  in  a  part  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  upon  which 
are  planted  numbers  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  and,  I  may  say  here,  these  were  the  only 
plants  about  the  place  that  seemed  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  drought. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  be  in  this  locality  at  any 
time,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Maltby  would  be  pleased  for  those 
interested  in  gardening  or  horticultural  pursuits  of  any 
description  to  pay  him  a  visit,  for  at  all  times  of  the 
year  there  will  always  be  something  of  interest  to  see 
and  admire  at  Cliff  Hall. —  W.  G. 


likes  its  quarters,  as  the  colour  of  its  foliage  and 
vigorous  upward  growth  it  is  making  testifies.  To  see 
the  beauty  of  this  one  plant  the  visitor  ought  to  be 
lifted  half-way  up  into  the  dome,  so  that  the  plant 
might  be  viewed  from  the  top  ;  which  I  have  no  doubt 
would  be  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

From  here  we  commenced  the  upward  journey,  and 
broke  in  upon  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  arranged  in  several  houses,  containing  good 
specimens  of  many  varieties  of  plants  suitable  for  the 
autumnal  show  at  Keighley.  Good  plants  of  Dipla- 
denias,  Stephanotis,  Clerodendron  fallax,  in  large 
masses  (and  also  grown  singly  for  stove  decoration); 
Vincas,  Allamandas,  and  Bougainvilleas,  with  good 
foliaged  plants  like  Alocasias  ;  very  high-coloured  and 
clean  Crotons  ;  Marantas,  of  sorts  ;  high-coloured 
Dracsenas,  and  various  kinds  of  Palms  and  Cycads. 
Amongst  the  greenhouse  plants  were  good  Heaths,  as 
previously  mentioned,  Phcenocomas,  Pimelias,  Hoya 
carnosa,  Lapagerias,  &c.,  with  the  usual  stock  of  small 
ornamental-foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  suitable  for 
both  temperatures,  all  looking  exceedingly  clean  and 
healthy. 


Still  rising  by  means  of  steps  we  approached  the 
Vineries,  which  are  lofty  structures,  and  have,  in  the 
earlier  houses,  turned  off  fair  crops,  and  in  the  late 
houses  good  crops  still  hung.  Adjoining  to,  and  open¬ 
ing  into  the  Vineries,  is  the  potting  shed,  an  excellent 
structure  of  great  length,  with  a  good  firm  substantial 
potting  bench  the  whole  length  of  the  front  part ;  at 
the  back  part  of  the  shed  are  arranged  a  whole  set  of 
cupboard-like  boxes  for  the  purpose  of  stacking  pots, 
and  the  separate  divisions  are  intended  for  different 
sizes  of  pots,  so  that  as  they  are  taken  away  from  the 
potting  bench,  each  size  is  placed  in  a  division  set 
apart  for  it.  By  adhering  to  a  strict  rule,  and  insisting 
that  pots  must  be  kept  in  their  sizes,  Mr.  Maltby  is 
enabled  to  keep  a  clean  and  respectable  potting  shed  at 
all  times. 

At  the  front  of  the  shed,  and  adjoining  the  gardener’s 
house,  is  a  small  set  of  low  span-roofed  houses  that  are 
used  for  Melon  and  Cucumber  growing,  or  for  bringing 
along  any  kind  of  plants  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  Around  the  wall  in  this  small  garden  is 
arranged  a  good  Peach  house,  with  some  excellent 
thrifty  trees  well  filling  it,  and  extremely  free  from 
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A  Gardeners’  Union. — I  see  that  a  corre¬ 
spondent  proposes  the  formation  of  a  National  Union  for 
the  gardening  profession  on  the  grounds  that  other 
trades  and  professions  combine  and  form  societies  for 
the  common  benefit  of  their  members.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  an  attempt  to  form  such  an  union 
amongst  the  gardeners  scattered  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country  would  most  signally  fail, 
not  from  any  want  of  good  and  able  men  to  lead  the 
way,  but  upon  quite  different  grounds.  Of  the  reasons 
apparent  to  my  mind  against  the  success  of  the  scheme, 
the  first  is  the  very  fact  of  the  gardeners  being  so  much 
scattered  about  through  the  country,  which  could  not 
ensure  the  natural  cohesion  necessary  to  succeed  in 
such  a  combination.  Another,  and  a  much  weightier 
reason  I  think,  is  that  gardeners  are  in  general,  I  am 
afraid,  looked  upon  by  employers  only  as  luxuries — 
expensive  luxuries,  too — which  in  too  many  instances 
are  curtailed  enough  already.  Opinions  may  differ 
upon  another  point  also — namely,  as  to  whether  the 
supply  of  gardeners  is  or  is  not  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
For  myself,  I  may  candidly  say  1  believe  the  excess 
of  the  former  to  he  nearer  the  truth,  and  this  may 
be  the  real  cause  of  many  a  man  having  to  struggle 
along  in  the  dark,  although  worthy  of  a  better  position 
than  may  fall  to  his  lot.  I  remember  such  an  organis¬ 
ation  being  started  in  Edinburgh  some  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago  ;  hut  I  do  not  think  it  met  with  much 
support  from  the  general  body  in  the  country  districts, 
being  more  confined  to  the  jobbers  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood.  Perhaps  some  northern  correspondent 
may  be  able  to  inform  us  as  to  wrhat  measure  of  success 
attended  it.  — R.  Stevens,  Paston. 

Tomatos  at  Chiswick.— Just  a  brief  word  on 
these.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  the  result 
of  the  trial  you  publish  atp.  70.  Let  me  take  section  3, 
large  red  ;  according  to  the  report,  seven  varieties 
have  been  manufactured  out  of  this,  and  amongst  these 
Webb’s  Sensation  and  Glamorgan  are  mentioned.  Now 
these  are  two  varieties  I  know  as  well  as  I  know  any¬ 
thing,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  with  certainty  that 
the  person  or  persons  who  find  them  synonymous  does 
not  possess  either  of  them.  The  Glamorgan  was  raised 
in  this  county  by  my  friend  Mr.  Crossling,  then 
gardener  to  Lord  Windsor,  at  St.  Fagan’s,  near  Cardiff. 

I  have  known  the  Glamorgan  from  the  first.  It  is  very 
prolific,  large,  and  prominently  ribbed,  whereas  Webb’s 
Sensation,  which  I  knew  before  that  firm  possessed  it, 
is  quite  round  and  smooth.  They  are  different  in 
foliage,  different  in  habit  of  fruiting,  and  different  in 
colour  of  fruit,  and  I  am  writing  of  the  original  and 
true  types.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  Chiswick 
authorities  arrived  at  a  correct  estimate  according  to 
the  so-called  varieties  before  them,  hut  for  a  trial  of  this 
kind  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  the  utmost  care  should 
he  taken  that  the  seed  is  obtained  from  a  trustworthy 
source,  and  one  having  some  original  connection,  but 
this  I  see  has  not  been  observed  in  the  trial  in  question. 
— J.  Muir,  Margam,  Taibach. 

Hartland’s  Little  Book  of  Daffodils.— 
It  is  out  of  our  usual  practice  to  notice  trade  catalogues  ; 
but  we  are  induced  to  do  so  in  this  case  by  the  beauty 
and  handsomely-defined  character  of  the  illustrations, 
prepared  from  sketches  by  Gertrude  Hartland  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge.  A  full-page  illustration  of  Ard-Righ, 
or  the  Irish  King  Daffodil,  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
work  from  the  pencil  of  Gertrude  Hartland,  and 
exhibits,  in  a  free-and-easy  way,  the  general  character 
of  the  Daffodil  in  question.  There  is  an  absence  of 
stiffness  in  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  Ajax,  or 
Single  Trumpet  section,  that  is  most  agreeable,  and  the 
shading  is  such  as  to  bring  out  the  natural  forms  of  the 
trumpet  and  perianth  segments  with  great  exactness. 
The  figures  of  Henry  Irving,  Maximus,  or  Hale’s  Yase 
of  Beaten  Gold,  Minnie  Warren,  Johnstoni,  and  Bicolor 
of  Haworth  are  examples  of  this.  There  are  several 
admirable  sketches  of  other  types  of  Narcissus  and  a 
number  of  other  popular  flowers.  For  the  quality  of 
the  draughtsmanship  and  engraving,  we  have  seen  few 
trade  catalogues  to  equal  this. 

Tomato,  Sensation. —Mr.  Muir  has  doubtlessi 
ere  now,  read  the  report  of  the  Tomato  trial  at  Chiswick, 
and  found  that  whatever  may  be  the  local  nomenclature 
there  is  no  Sensation  in  Tomatos.  [See  letter  above. — 
Ed.]  It  is  classed  with  other  large-fruited  sorts,  and  is 
no  novelty — in  fact,  it  has  been  difficult  to  show  that 
anyone  has  a  novelty  of  any  kind  in  Tomatos.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  rude,  but  I  affirm  that  no  one  has  yet 


seen  a  Tomato  producing  heavily  all  up  the  stem  fruit 
averaging  10  ozs.  each.  Some  allowance  may,  perhaps, 
he  made  for  the  climate  of  South  Wales,  but  Tomatos 
do  not  fruit  quite  so  enormously  as  that  generally. 
Tomatos  are  in  most  cases  so  much  alike,  and  have  in 
some  four  or  five  sections  the  same  characteristics,  that 
it  seems  absurd  to  further  name  them  than  to  describe 
them  as  large  smooth  red,  large  rough  red,  carmine 
red,  yellow,  cherry,  plum,  and  other  descriptive  appel¬ 
lations.  More  seems  needless. — A.  D. 

Seedling  Fuchsias. — Some  remarkable  Fuchsias 
have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  George  Fry,  of  Lewisham, 
who  is  well  known  as  a  veteran  raiser  of  this  class  of 
plants.  Seedling  No.  1,  is  the  most  extraordinary 
Fuchsia  we  have  seen,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
sepals,  which  measure  about  2f  ins.  exclusive  of  the 
tube,  and  the  whole  flower-hud  just  before  expansion 
measures  about  3J  ins.  long.  The  sepals  are  scarlet,  of 
great  substance,  and  somewhat  corrugated  on  the  upper 
or  inner  surface,  and  after  expansion  becomes  revolute 
in  the  same  manner  as  some  well-known  Liliums  do, 
giving  the  flowers  a  very  artistic  effect.  The  violet- 
purple  petals  are  erect,  and  of  great  substance.  The 
seedling  No.  2  is  as  remarkable  for  the  shortness  and 
breadth  of  the  scarlet  corrugated  sepals,  which  are 
closely  and  sharply  reflexed  and  straight.  This  flower 
is  double,  with  violet-purple  petals,  splashed  with 
purple  at  the  base.  No.  3  is  a  double  of  great  size, 
and  is  light  in  colour,  hut  may  be  described  as  varie¬ 
gated.  The  leading  colour  is  white  or  blush,  suffused, 
splashed,  or  veined  with  rose,  and  scarlet  at  the  base. 
The  tube  is  remarkably  short,  and  the  scarlet  sepals 
are  united  for  some  distance  at  the  base,  causing  them 
to  stand  erect,  forming  a  cup  to  the  petals. 

Violet  Culture  in  Frames.— No  time  should 
he  lost  now  in  planting  out  Violets  in  the  frames 
destined  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  few  notes 
respecting  a  mode  of  culture  may  be  of  service  to  some 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World.  A  week  or  two 
in  advance,  the  frames  should  be  filled  with  litter, 
trod  down  firmly,  which  can  be  done  during  the  process 
of  filling,  so  that  when  the  planting  time  comes  the 
frames  will  have  cooled  somewhat,  as  well  as  sunk 
several  inches.  This  space  should  be  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  which,  as  a 
compost,  suits  Violets  admirably,  and  also  retains  its 
sweetness.  When  in  the  frames,  the  plants  will  almost 
or  quite  touch  the  glass,  which  is  necessary,  as  the 
frames  will  be  sure  to  subside  as  the  heat  decreases,  and 
as  such  a  position  for  Violets  is  beneficial  in  many 
ways,  the  reason  is  obvious.  Thus  treated,  they  will 
flower  profusely  from  now  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Water  must  be  used  carefully,  little  or  none 
being  required  during  the  short  days.  Protection  must 
he  afforded  in  the  way  of  mats  and  litter  to  keep  the 
frost  out  in  severe  weather.  In  May  they  should  he 
transplanted  to  a  border,  dividing  the  clumps  if  thought 
advisable.  Water  should  be  given  freely  during  the 
warm  weather,  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  red-spider,  to 
which  they  are  frequently  liable.  The  best  varieties 
are  Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan  (doubles),  the  former 
being  the  earlier  of  the  two  ;  and  The  Czar  and  Comte 
de  Brazza  (singles),  the  latter  being  white  and  very 
much  admired. — F.  R.  S. 

Tacsonia  insignis. — Compared  with  T.  Van 
Volxemii,  this  must  be  considered  a  rare  plant  in 
Britain  ;  but  why  it  should  be  so  is  a  mystery.  It  is 
true  the  species  iu  question  is  a  much  newer  introduc¬ 
tion,  having  been  introduced  about  fourteen  years  ago 
from  Peru  (or  as  some  say,  Bolivia);  but  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  newer  introductions  are  spread 
all  over  the  country,  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  garden  we  may  enter.  Primula  obconica  and 
Impatiens  Sultani  are  examples  of  this,  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  compare  these  with  the  Tacsonia  in 
question,  whose  habit  is  altogether  different,  requiring 
entirely  different  treatment,  and  far  more  house  room. 
The  old  T.  Van  Volxemii  is  a  universal  favourite  as  a 
greenhouse  climber ;  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
T.  insignis  at  Errol  Park,  near  Perth,  its  cultivation  is 
not  more  difficult  than  the  better  known  species,  while 
the  flowers  are  conspicuously  larger,  and  the  colour 
bright  and  attractive.  In  the  latter  respect  the  colour 
seems  variable,  as  the  flowers  in  the  type  are  described 
as  crimson,  whereas  the  fine  specimen  at  Errol  Park 
has  fine  deep  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  leaves,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  characteristic  and  distinct  from  those  of 
other  species  we  see  in  cultivation,  being  ovate  or 
oblong-ovate  from  a  cordate  base,  and  very  noticeable 
from  their  being  covered  beneath  with  a  rusty  woolly 
felt  similar  to  that  seen  in  Rhododendron  Edgeworthii. 


Numerous  huge  flowers  made  the  plant  an  object  of 
admiration  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  the  species  establish  itself  wherever  there  is  a 
cool  conservatory  or  greenhouse  for  its  accommodation. 

Rudgea  macrophylla.— There  is  a  large  plant 
of  this  uncommon  stove  plant  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high 
at  Redlands,  the  seat  of  J.  B.  Mirlees,  Esq.,  Kelvinside, 
near  Glasgow.  Whether  in  flower  or  not  the  satiny 
silvery  lustre  of  the  large  leathery  leaves  entitles  it  to 
a  share  of  the  cultivator’s  attention  in  that  respect  ; 
and  when  grown  as  a  specimen  about  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  high 
it  takes  the  rank  of  a  stove  ornamental-foliaged  plant. 
It  will  also  flower  at  that  height,  when  its  masses  of 
creamy  white  flowers  appear  different  from  anything 
we  know,  or,  at  least,  are  accustomed  to  see,  and  no 
one  from  a  casual  inspection  of  it  would  recognise  in  it 
a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  Coffee  plant,  yet 
such  is  the  case. 

Tropgeolum,  Mrs.  Ellis. — The  autumn  rains 
have  had  little  effect  on  this  dwarf-growing,  bedding  va¬ 
riety,  for  even  now  the  plants  do  not  exceed  6  ins.  in 
height.  It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  bloom  is  by  no 
means  great,  but  the  cold  nights  with  occasional  frosts 
recently,  and  the  absence  or  small  amount  of  sunshine 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  poverty  of  bloom  in 
this  class  of  plants  in  the  declining  autumn  months. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  the  plants  of  this  variety  bedded  out  at  Style 
Hall,  Gunnersbury,  looked  like  little  tufts  of  leaves 
almost  concealed  by  a  brilliant  mass  of  scarlet  bloom. 
The  individual  flowers  are  comparatively  small,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  leaves  ;  so  that  all 
things  considered,  this  variety  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  veritable  pigmy  of  its  kind,  which  remains  in  a  dwarf 
and  manageable  state  to  the  last,  independent  of  the 
weather,  while  its  companions  of  the  dwarf  and  bedding 
kinds  have  an  inclination  to  become  procumbent,  and 
trail  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  Neither  does  it  ruin 
itself  in  dry  weather  by  running  greatly  to  seed,  and  so 
preventing  the  production  of  bloom.  As  a  bedding 
plant  we  should  certainly  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  take  delight  in  this  class  of  plants. 

Chrysanthemum  (Pyrethrum)  uligi- 
nosum. — Regularly  as  autumn  comes  round,  a 
magnificent  display  is  produced  by  this  handsome 
herbaceous  plant.  From  the  name  we  should  imagine 
that  the  well-being  of  this  plant  required  that  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  wet  or  boggy  place,  and  front  what  we 
saw  of  it  in  some  gardens  of  a  dry  and  thirsty  nature, 
it  suffered  greatly  during  the  drought  of  last  summer, 
which  had  the  effeetof  dimishing  its  stature  considerably. 
The  result  is  that  in  many  gardens  it  is  below  the 
height  it  makes  in  average  seasons.  At  Boston  House, 
Brentford,  however,  no  evil  effects  are  now  apparent,  as 
a  large  number  of  plants,  forming  a  row  along  the  back 
of  the  herbaceous  border,  average  4  ft.  in  height,  and 
are  now  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  naturally  rich  soil  of  the 
garden  may  he  accountable  for  this  ;  as  for  the  splendid 
growth  of  other  plants  occupying  similar  positions 
alongside  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  The  large  heads  of 
pure  white  blooms  are  very  useful  at  this  season  for  cut 
flower  purposes,  and  the  plants  themselves  are  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  to  constitute  this  species  an  indispensable 
subject  in  any  good  collection  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Selaginella  Braunii  v.  S.  Willdenovii. — 
By  some  means  or  other,  the  first-named  species  has 
become  widely  disseminated  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  S.  'Willdenovii  or  Lycopodium  Willdenovii,  until  it 
now  seems  impossible  to  eradicate  the  error  or  induce 
gardeners  to  accept  the  proper  name.  S.  Braunii 
grows  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  height  ;  whereas 
S.  Wildenovii  grows  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and  has 
climbing  stems.  The  name  Lycopodium  cresium 
arboreum  is  often  applied  to  the  latter  on  account  of 
the  blue  tint  perv.ading  the  leaves  ;  but  it  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  Lycopodium  caesium,  more  properly 
named  Selaginella  uncinata.  S.  pubescens  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  S.  Braunii,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  S.  Wildenovii.  The  first-named  species — 
viz.,  S.  Braunii — is  easily  recognised  when  seen  from 
either  of  the  other  two,  with  which  it  is  confounded  by 
its  height,  by  being  erect,  and  from  the  fine  plumy 
appearance  of  the  leafy  branched  stems,  improperly 
named  fronds.  The  miniature  leaves  that  cover  the 
stems  are  of  a  fine  dark  colour  when  partly  shaded,  or 
especially  when  young  but  of  the  full  size,  at  which 
time  they  assume  a  leathery  texture,  and  prove  very 
useful  for  cutting  purposes  ;  they  also  roll  back  at  the 
edges,  giving  to  the  pinnules  a  crisped  appearance,  and 
rendering  them  withal  distinct.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  largely-grown  a  species  should  also  be  so  widely 
disseminated  under  the  wrong  name. 
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Sedum  spectabile.  —  The  clear  rosy  purple 
umbellate  flowers  of  this  species  have  a  very  gay 
appearance  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
abundance  of  choice  things  at  the  gardener’s  command 
are  over,  or  are  beginning  to  assume  an  untidy  and 
straggling  character.  The  stems  seldom  exceed  1  ft. 
in  height,  and  are  frequently  under  it  ;  while  from  the 
comparatively  slow  rate  of  increase  of  the  plant  in  a 
lateral  direction  it  never  proves  weedy,  nor  encroaches 
upon  its  neighbours  wherever  planted.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  it  is 
planted  out  in  various  places  in  the  borders,  aud  two 
beds  are  edged  with  it.  The  effect  is  greatly  lightened 
in  one  case  where  the  bed  is  occupied  with  Nicotiana 
affinis,  the  Night- flowering  Tobacco,  which  is  still 
finely  in  flower.  The  value  of  this  Sedum  is  greatly 
enhanced  from  the  fact  of  its  being  useful  for  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse  decoration,  introducing  a 
change  amongst  the  occupants  of  these  structures  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  When  grown  with  a  single 
stem  large  umbels  are  produced,  which  may  also  be 
greatly  improved  by  liberal  feeding  during  the  growth 
of  the  plant  in  summer.  The  stems,  if  cut  off  just 
before  or  after  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  may  be 
inserted  in  the  ground  at  the  desired  height,  when 
they  will  flower  magnificently,  and  lines  or  beds  may 
be  planted  in  this  way  with  fine  effect.  Another  thing 
in  connection  with  the  flowers  of  this  Sedum  is  their 
popularity  with  butterflies.  When  the  sun  is  warm 
and  bright  on  an  autumn  day  the  flowers  are  visited 
by  various  butterflies  in  great  numbers,  but  the  “  Red 
Admiral  ”  is  almost  certain  to  be  most  numerously 
represented. 

Nicotiana  affinis. — In  reference  to  a  note  anent 
the  hardiness  of  this  plant  in  your  last  issue,  I  find, 
from  our  experience  of  it  here,  that  it  must  be  classed 
otherwise  than  as  an  annual.  Some  plants  which  were 
put  out  on  a  border  here  last  season  appeared  again  in 
quite  strong  clumps  this  spring,  and,  although  rather 
later  in  blooming  than  young  plants  from  spring-sown 
seed,  have  flowered  equally  well.  These  plants  have 
the  shelter  of  a  wall,  but,  as  a  set-off  to  this,  the  border 
in  which  they  are  growing  has  very  little  sunshine 
during  the  winter,  as  they  are  shaded  by  trees  and 
another  higher  wall  at  a  right  angle  to  it.  Some  of  the 
plants  put  in  front  of  a  clump  of  Rhododendrons, 
and  quite  in  the  open,  never  made  an  appearance  again  ; 
but  as  the  ground  was  pricked  over  with  the  fork,  it 
may  be  that,  judging  the  plant  to  be  of  annual 
duration,  the  roots  were  most  probably  thrown  out. 
I  have  some  this  season  mixed  in  beds  of  single  Dahlias, 
which  have  flowered  uncommonly  well,  and  which 
have  given  me  a  quantity  of  seed ;  these  I  intend  to 
look  after,  leaving  them  where  they  grow,  in  order  to 
have  a  fuller  test  of  their  hardiness.  — R.  Stevens, 
Paston. 

Parsley  in  Pots. — We,  here,  in  the  south,  can 
grow  Parsley  so  easily,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
refuse  sympathy  with  those  who,  like  Mr.  Whitton,  of 
Wishaw,  have  to  grow  it  in  pots  for  the  winter.  It  is 
true  thac  but  a  few  years  since  Parsley  was  seriously 
affected  by  a  fungus  which  swept  it  off  wholesale, 
but  that  affection  seems  to  be  removed  now.  Still, 
growing  Parsley  outdoors  all  the  year  round  has  been 
a  matter  of  little  difficulty  as  a  rule.  The  chief  im¬ 
pediment  is  found  in  snowy  weather,  and  then  a  bed 
protected  by  a  light  frame-work  and  a  few  lights  or 
hurdles  is  invaluable.  If,  however,  Parsley  must  really 
be  grown  in  pots,  certainly  none  can  be  better  for  the 
purpose  than  the  Moss  Curled,  which  is  now  a  strong¬ 
growing  strain,  and  a  good  head  of  foliage  is  really 
very  handsome  and  decorative.  It  thrives  well  in  our 
stiff  soil,  and  just  now  from  spring-sown  seed  is  in  fine 
form,  being  far  more  graceful  than  the  best  old  Treble 
Curled. — A.  D. 

Lilium  auratum.  —This  season  has  given  some 
hints  as  to  the  outdoor  cultivation  of  Lilium  auratum. 
When  a  few  bulbs,  or  even  a  few  dozen  are  grown,  there 
may  be  chances  of  error  ;  but  with  hundreds,  if  the  same 
results  occur  with  most  of  them,  I  think  the  experiments 
may  be  trusted.  We  have  L.  auratum  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  but  only  large  quantities  in  three  or  four.  One 
on  a  hill-side  in  light  loam,  the  soil  naturally  moist, 
but  moderately  drained,  a  certain  amount  of  shelter 
from  wind  being  given  by  cut  furze  fences  ;  the  second 
in  a  shady  part  of  a  wood,  grown  in  a  mixture  of  old 
vegetable  soil  and  light  loam,  moderately  moist.  The 
third  is  in  a  very  dry  wood,  the  natural  soil  being 
hungry  sand  ;  in  this  large  holes  between  4  ft.  and 
5  ft.  deep  were  dug  out,  and  the  holes  filled  up  with 
good  Lily  soil.  In  No.  1,  the  Lilies  bloomed  well,  but 
showed  the  effects  of  the  long  drought  a  little  (I  should 


mention  we  do  not  water) ;  they  have  continued  to  look 
well,  showing  hardly  any  signs  of  spot  after  the  cold 
damp  weather.  In  No.  2,  the  early  blooms  were 
especially  fine,  some  of  them  equal  to  any  L.  auratum 
macranthum  ;  but  when  the  cold  wet  weather  came, 
spot  showed  itself  on  many.  On  some  parts  of  the  beds 
almost  every  Lily  in  flower  was  affected,  in  other 
parts  many  were  injured,  in  others  fewer ;  and  in 
one  very  sheltered  part,  quite  out  of  the  wind,  hardly 
any  were  touched  for  some  time,  and  have  still  escaped. 
In  No.  3,  during  the  drought  the  flowers  were  fine,  but 
looked  as  if  rain  would  have  improved  them.  When 
the  rain  came  the  blooms  became  better,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  very  fine  ;  some  of  the  stems  are  9  ft.  high.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  quite  apart  from  drip,  cold  wet 
weather  and  damp  situation  is  the  cause  of  spot,  and 
would,  perhaps,  account  for  the  difficulty  of  growing 
these  Lilies  in  places  where  the  climate  is  usually  cold 
and  moist.  In  these  cases,  the  shelter  of  a  Rhododen¬ 
dron  bed  would  be  especially  valuable.  — George  F.  W ilson, 
Heatherbank,  IVeybridge  Heath, 

The  Japanese  Toad  Lily. — The  baking  to 
which  Tricyrtis  hirta  has  been  subjected  during  the  past 
trying  summer,  when  most  kinds  of  vegetation  suffered 
more  or  less,  has  evidently  acted  beneficially  on  this 
plant,  and  hastened  its  flowering.  In  ordinary  summers 
this  generally  takes  place  so  late  in  the  season  that  the 
stems  are  killed  by  frost  before  the  flowers  expand.  A 
finely  flowered  specimen  may  be  seen  at  present  on  the 
rockery  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick.  The  stems  are  about  15  ins. 
in  height,  with  numerous  short  lateral  branches,  each 
bearing  together  with  the  apex  of  the  stem  some  fully 
expanded  flowers.  These  are  white,  finely  spotted 
internally  with  small  rosy  purple  spots.  The  rootstock 
consists  of  short  fleshy  rhizomes,  to  which  the  plant 
dies  down  annually,  otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to 
preserve  it  in  winter  without  the  protection  of  glass. 
When  grown  on  a  rockery,  or  out-of-doors,  a  compost 
of  sandy  loam  and  peat  will  be  found  very  convenient 
and  suitable  to  its  well  being.  A  little  extra  care  in 
its  cultivation  will  be  rewarded  when  it  flowers,  as 
plants  of  this  class  are  not  common  in  British  gardens. 

Nymphgea  tuberosa  flavescens.— The  new 
yellow  Water  Lily  now  flowering  at  Kew  in  the  Water 
Lily  house  is,  indeed,  an  acquisition  to  the  numerous 
Nympheeas  which  we  already  possess.  In  point  of 
size  it  is  greatly  superior  to  N.  flava,  being  well  known 
as  a  yellow  species  that  is  pretty  and  much  admired, 
but  flowers  rarely.  Whether  the  variety  under  notice 
has  any  connection  with  N.  flava  may  be  questioned, 
but  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  blotched  with  purple 
underneath,  somewhat  in  a  similar  way  to  the  markings 
of  N.  flava.  The  flowers  are  large  and  freely  produced, 
while  the  petals  are  of  a  pale  or  sulphur-yellow,  but 
decided  enough  to  warrant  their  being  described  as 
yellow,  and  the  stamens  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow, 
adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  flower,  which 
appears  to  deepen  in  colour  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre.  The  plant  was  sent  to  Kew  under 
the  name  of  N.  Mariliacea  chromatella,  but  agrees  with 
N.  tuberosa  in  all  respects  probably,  except  in  colour. 

Nymphaaa  Kewensis. — The  seed-bearing  parent 
of  this  garden  hybrid  was  N.  Lotus,  a  white  species 
with  large  flowers,  and  thej^outer  petals  broad  and 
blunt,  while  the  pollen  parent  was  N.  Devoniensis, 
itself  a  hybrid  with  even  larger,  deep  rose,  and  more 
pointed  petals.  The  seedling  from  this  parentage  has 
bright  rose  flowers  about  7  ins.  in  diameter,  with  broad 
petals.  It  was  raised  at  Kew  two  years  ago,  and  is  now 
a  large  plant  with  broad,  orbicular,  beautifully  scalloped 
leaves,  and  has  proved  itself  the  most  persistent-flower¬ 
ing  Lily  in  the  house  this  season.  The  flowers  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  N.  Devoniensis  by  their 
petals  being  rounded  at  the  apex  and  somewhat  hooded. 
The  plant  that  has  flowered  and  received  this  name 
may  be  noted  in  the  Water  Lily  tank  at  Kew. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea. — When  recently  looking 
over  a  collection  of  Peas,  including  many  novelties  of 
the  present  and  last  year,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  resemblance  many  of  them  bore  to  the  above 
variety.  Now,  it  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World  to  know  that  the  name 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  though  a  very  expressive  and  fitting 
one,  is  not  the  original  title  of  this  fine  Pea.  It  was 
raised  many  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  John  Payne,  The 
Manor  House,  Gayton,  about  four  miles  from  North¬ 
ampton,  who  named  it  Payne’s  Conqueror.  The  stock 
of  it  was  bought  from  the  raiser  by  Mr.  Jeyes,  then  a 
seedsman  in  the  Drapery,  Northampton,  and  was 
advertised  by  him  as  Jeyes’  Conqueror.  I  think  some 
London  seedsmen  got  a  fine  selection  from  it,  and  sent 


it  out  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  by  which  name  it  is  now  most 
generally  known ;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  some  stocks  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Payne’s 
Conqueror.  The  former  is  represented  by  a  type  small 
in  the  pod,  and  the  peas  smaller  when  in  a  dry  state. 
A  fine  stock  of  Conqueror  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  one  hard 
to  beat,  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  it  is  so  popular 
as  a  late  variety.  The  finest  crop  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Peas  I  ever  saw  was  grown  in  some  well-manured 
Celery  trenches  of  the  previous  year,  and  plenty  of 
room  being  given  to  it,  the  growth  was  very  robust  and 
the  pods  wonderfully  fine. — R.  I). 

Chrysanthemum  La  Petite  Marie.— It  is 
rather  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  this  gem  amongst 
summer  or  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  It  proves 
to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  in  winter,  and  growers 
are  liable  to  lose  it  if  more  special  care  is  not  bestowed 
upon  it  than  is  accorded  the  more  vigorous-growing 
kinds.  Not  only  is  it  a  Pompon  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  but  with  regard  to  its  stature  ;  for 
as  we  observed  it  recently  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  at  Pinkhill,  Murrayfield,  Mid¬ 
lothian,  it  was  flowering  in  a  most  floriferous  way, 
while  the  plants  themselves  did  uot  exceed  9  ins.  or 
10  ins.  in  height.  There  was  a  bed  of  it  that  had 
flowered  all  the  summer,  and  in  the  second  week  of 
September  was  simply  a  mass  of  flowers,  so  much  so 
that  the  upper  foliage  was  perfectly  hidden.  It  is 
equally  suitable  for  pot  work  as  for  bedding  out,  and 
people  who  admire  this  class  of  plants  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  delighted  with  it,  as  useful  little  plants  could 
be  used  for  indoor  decoration  ;  or  a  bed  on  the  lawn  or 
the  rockery  might  with  great  advantage  be  adorned 
with  it.  The  flower  heads  are  pure  white  ;  but  why  the 
variety  should  only  be  classed  as  a  semi-early  seems 
difficult  to  realise,  unless  the  past  dry  and  warm 
summer  had  brought  it  into  flower  unusually  early. 
Alongside  of  this  there  is  another  bed  of  its  companion 
plant,  Yellow  Petite  Marie,  similar  in  every  respect 
except  that  the  flower  heads  in  this  case  are  of  a  fine 
clear  yellow  instead  of  white.  The  plant  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  grow  into  a  specimen  from  single  cuttings, 
but  if  five  are  inserted  in  a  thumb  pot,  and  subsequently 
potted  on  without  disturbing  them,  lovely  little  bushes 
in  48’s  are  readily  obtained. 

Large  Alocasia  Thibautiana.  —  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of  the 
Alocasias,  and  when  grown  to  such  fine  dimensions  as 
the  plant  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  it  is  certainly 
a  noble  object,  recommending  itself  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  can  afford  the  space  necessary  for  its  develop¬ 
ment,  without  which  it  can  never  be  seen  in  its  best 
form.  The  plant  in  question  is  grown  in  a  large 
shallow  pan,  and  plunged  in  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
in  a  stove  up  to  the  rim.  The  house  is  kept  at  a  high 
temperature  and  the  atmosphere  moist,  under  which 
conditions  it  has  developed  to  its  present  dimensions, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  plant  in  the  country. 
There  are  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  fully  developed 
leaves,  and  these  with  their  petioles  have  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  available  head-room,  which  would  be 
about  5  ft.  or  more.  The  dimensions  of  the  laminae  of 
the  leaves  are  proportionate,  and  when  the  natural  and 
proportionate  width  of  the  great  shield-like  leaves  is 
considered  an  idea  of  their  real  size  may  be  gleaned. 
Under  the  above  favourable  conditions  great  quantities 
of  fine  fleshy  roots  are  produced,  and  the  plant 
developes  numerous  short,  fleshy  rhizomes,  which  swell 
at  the  apex  like  a  tuber  covered  with  large  scales,  thus 
affording  a  ready  means  of  propagation.  According  to 
the  experience  of  some  other  cultivators  this  species  is 
considered  more  difficult  to  grow  than  the  other  useful 
and  favourite  kinds. 

The  Autumn  Tints.  —  Nothing  is  more  con¬ 
vincing  of  winter  than  the  various  tints  which  pervade 
the  woods  and  shrubberies  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Equally  as  much  care  should  be  taken  in  the  planting 
of  shrubberies  as  in  the  selection  of  fruit  trees  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  what  great  neglect  is  shown  !  An  intermingled 
mass,  and  nothing  more.  "Whereas,  if  more  thought 
had  been  given  to  the  autumn  garb  of  a  good  number 
of  our  choicest  deciduous  trees,  many  would  be  bound 
to  admit  it  is  not  in  spring  or  summer  that  their 
real  beauty  is  seen.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
the  Cotton  Tree  (Gossypium),  which  with  us  is  now  a 
mass  of  crimson-scarlet  foliage.  The  background  being 
composed  of  Cedars  and  Yews,  it  is  an  object  of  much 
beauty,  and  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  especially 
so,  as  the  pale  yellow  foliage  of  a  Catalpa  is  adjacent. 
But  in  reality  each  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  other  by 
the  contrast  presented. — Con, 
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The  Pedigree  Tomato. — Seeing  in  your  last 
number  (p.  74)  a  note  on  this  Tomato  from  Mr.  George 
Fry,  Lewisham,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  grown 
this  variety  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  fine-looking  sort — the  fruit  being  nearly 
round  and  perfectly  smooth,  of  medium  size,  and  in 
flavour  all  that  could  be  desired.  Your  correspondent 
complains  that  his  fruit  is  dissimilar  in  form  :  mine 
have  turned  out  a  very  even  lot  all  through,  and  having 
examined  them  since  reading  Mr.  Fry’s  note,  I  may 
say  that  I  cannot  see  much  difference  either  in  size  or 
shape.  Although  not  so  large  as  some,  I  consider  it  a 
very  useful  sort,  as  being  quite  smooth,  there  is  no 
waste  as  in  some  other  varieties. —  TV.  Cotterell,  Yotes 
Court ,  Kent. 

A  Useful  Sunflower.— At  Style  Hall,  Gun- 
nersbury,  amongst  a  collection  of  annual  Sunflowers, 
there  are  several  that  appear  different  both  from  the 
typical  forms  of  H.  annus  and  H.  cucumerifolius,  the 
latter  of  which  is  now  considered  merely  as  a  well- 
marked  variety  of  the  former.  The  plant  under  notice 
is  very  much  taller  and  more  robust  than  H.  cucum¬ 
erifolius,  and  in  fact  appears  intermediate  between  the 
two  forms  mentioned,  both  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  flower-heads  and  the  individual  leaves.  The  ray 
florets  are  deep  golden  yellow,  while,  the  disk  is  black  ; 
and  the  stem  throws  out  short  lateral  branches  along 
a  great  part  of  its  length  ;  these  all  flowering  at  the 
same  time  afford  a  large  quantity  of  bloom  of  a  useful 
size  for  cutting  purposes,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
plants  themselves  are  very  ornamental. 

Crocus  speciosus  and  Colchieum  au- 
tumnale.  —  The  former  beautiful  species  is  now 
flowering  finely  with  me.  I  have  a  bed  of  Crocuses 
and  Scillas  on  a  north  aspect  where  there  is  but  little 
sun,  and  though  the  bloom  is  late,  it  is  always  very 
fine.  Found  the  edge  of  the  bed  is  a  circle  of  Crocus 
speciosus,  and  it  is  now  throwing  up  its  large  and 
striking  violet-coloured  blossoms.  When  I  was  at 
Boston  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  in  many  of  the  forecourt 
gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  very  fine  patches 
of  Colchieum  autumnale  that  in  all  probability  had 
been  there  for  years.  Just  when  the  summer  bedding 
plants  were  commencing  to  give  over  blooming,  the 
Colchieum  takes  up  the  floral  service,  and  carries  it  on 
farther  towards  the  winter  season. — R.  D. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS, 

1887. 

October. 

11,  26. — National  :  Meeting  of  Floral  Committee 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

1,  2. — Southampton. 

3,  4. — Havant,  and  Henfield. 

4,  5. — Crystal  Palace,  Bradford,  and  Leicester. 

7,  8. — Surrey,  at  Peckham. 

8,  9.— Highgate,  Brighton,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

and  Snuthend-on-Sea. 

8,  9,  10. — Lambeth,  and  Southwark. 

9. — Croydon. 

9,  10. — National,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Ascot, 
Bath,  Cornwall,  Guildford,  and  Southgate. 

10.  — Dawlish,  and  Walton-on-Thames. 

10,  11. — Portsmouth,  Ipswich,  Buxton,  and  Weald  of 
Kent. 

11.  — Hitchin. 

U.  12. — Lewisham,  Canterbury,  and  Street,  Somerset. 

13,  14. — Ghent,  Belgium. 

14,  15. — Sheffield  and  Hallamshire. 

15.  — Putney,  and  Reading. 

15,  16.— Finchley,  Watford,  Lincoln,  and  Winchester. 

16.  — Ealing,  and  Chelmsford. 

16,  1 7.  —  Birmingham,  Hull,  and  Dartford. 

17.  — Taunton. 

17,  18. — Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

18,  19.  — Sheffield  &  West  Riding,  and  Chorley, 

Lancashire. 

1 9.  — Ramsbottom. 

22.  — Oxfordshire,  and  Hanley. 

22,  23. — Liverpool. 

23.  — National:  Floral  Committee  Meeting  at 

Banbury. 

23,  24. — Bristol. 

25,  26. — Pontefract,  and  Eccles. 

29,  30. — Edinburgh. 

December. 

5-  —  National:  Floral  Committee  Meeting  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium. 


The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Stock  of  Anthuriums  should  at  once  be 
attended  to,  and  if  the  soil  has  become  soured  the  plants 
should  be  shook  out,  and,  before  being  re-potted,  the 
roots  should  be  dipped  in  warm  water  to  cleanse  them 
from  the  old  soil  ;  be  careful  that  the  material  used  is 
free  from  fine  soil,  and  a  liberal  use  should  be  made  of 
lumpy  charcoal  ;  after  potting  let  the  plants  be  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  surface  be  well 
sprinkled  through  the  rose,  so  that  all  may  settle 
firmly.  They  will  start  more  readily  if  they  are 
kept  lightly  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  care 
must  be  taken  that  insects  do  not  attack  the  young 
foliage,  as  woodlice  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  com¬ 
pletely  spoil  the  plants  if  unnoticed  ;  for,  no  matter 
how  good  the  spathes  may  be,  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  plant  lies  in  its  foliage  when  well  grown. 

Calanthes  will  be  throwing  up  their  spikes  of 
bloom  now,  and  must  be  guarded  against  slugs,  &e. 
Let  those  on  duty  he  cautioned  to  look  over  the  plants 
once  or  twice  during  the  evening,  and  a  few  Lettuce 
leaves  be  placed  on  the  stages,  which  may  result  in  the 
capture  of  the  depredators.  The  stoves  should  be 
damped  down  frequently  during  the  day,  but  syringing 
generally  should  be  withheld,  except,  perhaps,  now 
and  again  at  closing  time  on  fine  afternoons,  and  while 
the  weather  keeps  mild  the  open  air  should  be  admitted 
for  a  few  hours  each  day  to  harden  the  foliage  as  much 
as  possible. 

Intermediate  House. —We  have  re-staged  the 
intermediate  house,  dispensing  with  nearly  all  the 
tuberous  Begonias,  which  have  been  placed  in  a  cold 
pit  to  gradually  ripen  off.  B.  Frcebelli  is  now  coming 
into  bloom,  and  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  have  a 
cheering  effect  when  staged  amongst  Ferns  and  foliage 
plants  at  this  dull  season.  The  batch  of  Libonias  are 
just  now  coming  into  flower,  and  have  been  placed  in 
this  house  together  with  other  autumn  and  winter¬ 
flowering  plants,  so  that  we  expect  this  house  to  be 
quite  gay  until  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
when  it  will  be  required  for  forcing  purposes. 

Cyclamens  have  been  given  more  room,  as  they  were 
becoming  crowded  ;  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  overwatered,  but  when  the  pots  become  filled  with 
roots,  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  should  be 
given.  Lachenalias  having  made  a  good  start,  have 
been  removed  from  the  cold  pits  on  to  the  ledges  in 
the  greenhouse,  where  they  have  plenty  of  light,  and 
air  is  freely  admitted,  so  that  they  do  not  get  drawn. 
We  have  also  staged  in  this  house  all  the  early 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  latter  will  now  be  allowed  to  flower,  as  they  come  in 
very  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  Show  House. — We  have  turned  out  the  show 
house,  re-arranging  it  with  early- flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Salvias,  late-flowering  Fuchsias,  Eupatoriums 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums  ;  a  few  plants  of  the  old  Salvia 
patens,  dotted  through  here  and  there,  look  very  bright 
and  effective.  Much  care  is  now  necessary  in  the 
watering  and  ventilating  of  this  house,  and  fire  heat 
must  not  be  used,  as  it  would  excite  the  plants  into 
growth,  which  is  undesirable  ;  all  fading  flowers  and 
foliage  should  be  carefully  picked  off  every  morning, 
and  the  doors  and  sashes  fully  opened  upon  every 
favourable  occasion  to  admit  of  a  thorough  circulation 
of  air  ;  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  admission  of  cold 
cutting  winds,  which  are  very  destructive  to  flowering 
plants.  - 

THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — If  not  already  done,  prune  back  the 
laterals  in  the  Lady  Downes  vinery.  Those  not  carrying 
fruit  may  be  cut  in  to  two  or  three  eyes  with  advantage 
to  next  season’s  crop.  Let  the  pipes  in  this  house  be 
warmed  morning  and  evening,  but  avoid,  by  all  means, 
making  the  atmosphere  hot.  No  special  temperature 
need  be  given— simply  let  it  feel  dry  and  cool,  and  then 
the  Grapes  will  hang  and  keep  well  ;  whereas,  if  kept 
too  warm,  the  first  sign  will  be  in  a  loss  of  colour,  and 
next  a  shrivelling  of  the  berries.  No  matter  what 
excuses  may  be  made,  this  is  the  chief  and  sole  cause. 
It  will  be  advisable  now  to  cut  and  bottle  any  Ham- 
burghs  that  may  be  left  in  the  succession  houses.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  bad  keepers  from  the  present  time 
onwards,  and  to  preserve  them  more  fire-heat  than  is 
desirable  or  good  for  the  Vines  has  to  be  resorted  to. 
We  once  used  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  them  to 
start  prematurely.  It  is  a  great  risk  to  run,  and 
should  be  avoided  by  all  means. 

The  Fig  House. — We  have  given  a  last  watering  to 


the  Fig-house,  the  trees  in  which  are  now  swelling  off 
a  nice  crop  of  fruit,  which  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  for  dessert.  Blanche  du  Soissons  is  one  of  the 
very  best  with  us,  and  always  fruits  freely.  Where 
Grapes  are  required  early  next  season,  whether  from 
pot  or  established  Vines,  preparations  for  a  start  should 
be  made.  In  the  case  of  pots,  let  the  house  they  are 
to  occupy  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  painted  ;  and  if 
bottom-heat  is  to  be  produced  by  fermenting  material, 
let  piers  be  made  upon  which  to  rest  the  pots,  placing 
a  good  sod  of  turf  upon  the  top  of  each.  If  at  all 
available,  let  tan  be  the  fermenting  agent  employed. 
If  a  vinery  is  to  be  started,  let  the  Vines  be  pruned  at 
once,  and  the  house  be  washed  and  painted  preparatory 
to  a  start  being  made  at  the  beginning  of  next  month, 
notes  as  to  which  will  appear. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Potatos  — In  the  digging  of  Potatos  we  are  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  in  finding  a  much  better  return  than  at 
one  time  we  could  have  hoped  for.  It  is  yet  a  moot 
point  how  they  will  cook  later  on,  so  variable  are  they, 
particularly  Magnum  Bonums.  Light  lands  obtain  a 
decided  advantage  this  season  in  this  respect,  the  crops 
lifted  being  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

The  Gathering  of  Fruit  takes  up  much  time, 
but  after  this  week  there  will  only  remain  out  of  Pears 
Glou  Morceau,  Josephine  de  Malines  and  Easter  Beurre, 
and  of  Apples,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  and 
French  Crab.  The  last-named  Apple  comes  in  useful 
very  late  in  the  season,  though  still  is  of  but  little 
value.  The  mild  weather  has  been  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  weeds,  and  if  neglected  they  become  very 
unsightly.  Let  the  hoe  be  kept  at  work  upon  every 
available  opportunity  ;  but  while  the  weather  keeps  so 
open  it  is  useless  to  do  this  unless  the  weeds  are 
removed.  The  operator  should  have  a  bucket  or  some 
other  vessel  wherein  he  may,  as  he  walks  backwards, 
deposit  the  largest  of  the  weeds  which  he  gathers  as 
the  work  proceeds. 

Pay  attention  to  the  earthing  up  of  Celery,  and  do 
not  let  an  opportunity  slip  of  finishing  the  moulding 
as  the  crops  advance.  The  frosts  of  last  week  effectually 
cut  off  the  French  Beans  outdoors  ;  but  those  in  the 
pits  will  keep  us  going  for  a  long  time,  whilst,  in 
addition,  we  have  made  a  sowing  in  pots,  and  placed 
them  on  the  shelves  in  the  Cucumber  houses. — 
Walter  Child,  Croome  Court. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. — Bolleas,  Pesca- 
toreas  and  Batemannias  are  among  the  worst  managed 
of  Orchids  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  seem 
to  thrive  well  in  many  collections.  The  main  points 
in  their  culture  are,  to  give  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
an  even  temperature  in  a  moist  and  shady  house  all 
the  year  round  ;  certainly  they  will  not  do  well  in  the 
temperature  which  is  usually  known  as  cold,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  in  a  high  temperature  their  course 
is  short.  In  more  than  one  place  I  have  seen  them 
doing  well  in  an  intermediate-house  temperature,  but 
where  the  atmosphere  has  been  kept  more  moist  than 
usual  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Those  who  can  arrange 
a  sheltered  shady  spot  for  them  in  such  a  house  as  I 
have  indicated,  should  do  so,  and  if  suspended  or 
brought  near  the  glass,  but  not  so  near  as  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  outside  cold,  they  will  be  found  to  do 
better. 

Phalsenopsids,  too,  are  plants  which  I  should  never 
recommend  anything  approaching  cool  treatment  for  in 
winter,  although  I  know  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  lost  by  excessive  heat  at  that  season.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60°  to  65°  keeps  them  in  perfect  health  through 
the  winter,  and  in  that  heat  they  do  not  want  heavy 
watering.  So  wintered,  they  are  ready  to  push  growth 
vigorously  in  spring.  I  have  thought  that  these  plants 
are  safest  in  north  houses  in  summer,  as  they  are  easily 
injured  by  direct  sunlight,  but  against  that  I  can  but 
cite  the  three  best  instances  of  Phalienopsis  culture  I 
ever  saw,  viz.,  Mr.  Partington’s,  at  Cheshunt  ;  Mr. 
Hill’s,  at  Lord  Rothschild’s,  Tring  ;  and  a  lot  I  had  in 
my  own  care  many  years  ago.  All  these  were,  or  are, 
in  houses  of  sunny  aspect,  but  carefully  shaded  with  a 
thin  blind  in  spring,  and  a  thicker  one  over  that  in 
summer.  This  seems  to  say  that  Phakenopsis,  although 
not  liking  direct  sunlight,  is  beneficially  affected  by 
the  extra  light  it  gets  in  winter  in  a  house  of  sunny 
aspect. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  Month  of  October 
should  be  : — East  Indian  or  warm  house,  70°  to  75°  by 
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day,  65°  at  night ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
65°  to  70°  bj'  day,  60  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  60°  to  65°  by  day,  55°  at  night.  —  James 
O'Brien. 

Gomezia  planifolia.  —  Horticulturally,  the 
members  of  this  genus  do  not  attract  much  attention, 
probably  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  size 
of  the  flowers  ;  but  there  are  many  things  cultivated 
with  zeal,  and  sought  after  with  avidity,  that  are  less 
interesting  and  less  ornamental.  The  species  under 
notice  flowers  regularly,  producing  long  pendent 
racemes  bearing  numerous  pale  yellow,  agreeably  frag¬ 
rant  flowers.  The  interest  attaching  to  the  latter  is, 
that  the  individual  flowers  resemble  a  human  being 
dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier.  The  upper  sepal 
hooded  over  the  column  represents  the  head  gear,  while 
the  stigmatic  disk  is  equivalent  to  the  face  ;  the  petals 
resemble  arms  ;  the  lateral  sepals  constitute  the  legs  ; 
and  the  closely  reflexed  labellum  resembles  a  well- 
formed  chest.  The  comparison  may  be  imaginative, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  striking.  As  to  culture, 
that  which  accords  with  Odontoglossums,  or  a  tem¬ 
perature  somewhat  higher  answers  the  requirements 
admirably.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Devonhurst,  Chiswick, 
grows  and  flowers  this  species  well  in  an  intermediate 
house,  using  pots  and  a  compost  similar  to  that  suitable 
for  Odontoglossums.  Its  value  is  also  enhanced  by 
flowering  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum.  — This 
somewhat  slow  growing  and,  in  certain  cases,  difficult- 
to- manage  Orchid,  succeeds  well  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Wright,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  and  flowers  every 
year,  sometimes  oftener  in  a  twelve-month.  The  flower¬ 
ing,  moreover,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  time  that 
the  pseudo-bulb  ripens  ;  and  it  sometimes  makes  young 
growth  at  a  time  when  light  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  is  somewhat  deficient,  and  that,  coupled  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  this  Dendrobium  likes 
when  making  growth,  renders  the  management  of  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
The  huge  white  flowers,  with  their  familiar  large  orange 
throat  or  palate,  are  very  welcome  at  this  season,  and 
the  flowers  we  witnessed  the  other  day  were  clean,  of 
good  substance,  and  very  attractive. 

Dendrobium  macrophyllum.  —  The  true 
species  of  this  name  is  very  different  from  the  plant 
which  in  gardens  often  bears  the  name  of  D.  macro¬ 
phyllum  giganteum,  and  which  is  no  other  than  D. 
superbum,  specially  noted  for  its  strong,  rather  dis¬ 
agreeable,  odour  —  comparable  to  that  of  Turkish 
Rhubarb.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  are  purple,  whereas 
those  of  the  species  under  notice  are  a  greenish  yellow 
in  general  appearance.  They  are  produced  in  terminal 
racemes  of  greater  or  less  length,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  and  have  a  noticeable  singular 
appearance,  from  the  quantity  of  coarse  greenish  yellow 
hairs  that  cover  the  exterior  of  the  sepals,  the  ovary 
and  pedicels.  The  lip  is  more  or  less  spotted  with 
purple,  and  spreads  itself  out  so  as  to  constitute  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  flower.  Although  on 
the  whole  it  cannot  be  considered  a  very  ornamental 
species,  it  takes  rank  as  an  interesting  one  along  with 
D.  Harveyanum  and  D.  Brymerianum,  than  the  latter 
of  which,  however,  it  is  less  ornamental.  It  is  any¬ 
thing  but  common  in  gardens  ;  but  a  flowering 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  East  Indian  house  at  Kew. 

Cycnoch.es  chlorochilum. — Although  various 
species  of  this  singular  genus  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  they  do  not  seem  to  become  very 
popular  or  widely  cultivated.  Owing  to  this  fact  we 
have  only  an  occasional  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 
The  species  under  notice  was  in  flower  last  week  in 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’  nursery,  at  Holloway,  and  was 
conspicuous  for  the  size  and  structure  of  its  flowers,  and 
in  some  respects  resembles  a  Catasetum,  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  sensitive  antennae,  The  large  spreading 
sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  offering  a  contrast 
to  the  labellum,  which  is  much  paler  (almost  white), 
and  having  a  peculiar  fleshy  or  waxy  appearance.  The 
latter  organ  is  reversed,  and  occupies  the  upper  part  of 
the  flower.  As  if  to  compensate  for  general  incon¬ 
spicuousness  or  want  of  attraction  for  winged  visitors, 
t.he  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant,  in  all  probability 
advertising  and  making  themselves  popular  in  this 
way.  It  was  originally  introduced  from  Demerara 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  requires  stove  treatment, 
similar  to  what  is  given  the  Catasetums. 

Spathogflottis  angustorum. — Amongst  the 
ten  or  twelve  known  species  of  this  genus,  none  are 
calculated  to  produce  the  same  decorative  effect,  or  such 
a  lively  interest  in  Orchid  growers  themselves.  In  a 


word,  this  may  be  described  as  the  best  of  the  species, 
and  although  hitherto  the  other  varieties  grown  have 
enjoyed  but  indifferent  attention  outside  of  botanic 
gardens,  the  presence  of  this  noble  species  may  serve 
to  induce  the  cultivation  of,  at  least,  the  best  of  the 
other  forms  such  as  S.  Lobbii  and  S.  Fortunei.  Many 
of  the  species  are  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
distinguished  one  from  another,  especially  in  the  dried 
state  ;  but  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  with  the 
present  form,  which  so  far  exceeds  the  other  in  stature 
and  general  effect,  as  daylight  differs  from  darkness. 
The  plicate  leaves  attain  a  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft., 
while  the  flower  spike,  about  3£  ft. ,  stands  erect,  densely 
furnished  at  the  apex  with  large  bracts,  from  which 
flowers  are  given  off  in  succession  for  a  period  extending 
over  many  weeks  if  the  plants  are  strong.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  blush -coloured,  while  the  labellum  is 
rose  with  darker  lateral  lobes  ;  and  the  claw-like  and 
conspicuous  elongation  of  the  middle  lobe  is  very 
striking  and  interesting.  Being  terrestrial  herbs,  the 
species  of  Spathoglottis  enjoy  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  a  quantity  of  sand,  with  abundance  of  drain¬ 
age  to  allow  the  superfluous  moisture  necessitated  by  the 
heavy  waterings  during  the  growing  season  to  escape. 
We  witnessed  a  fine  specimen  at  Oswald  House, 
Edinburgh,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  Grossart, 
gardener  to  R.  Buchanan,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea.  — In  point  of  colour, 
the  type  must  necessarily  be  considered  the  best  form 
of  this  grand  Cattleya  ;  but  the  variety  under  notice, 
being  somewhat  more  vigorous  in  constitution,  responds 
with  greater  satisfaction  to  the  skill  of  the  cultivator. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  Salisbury  Green, 
Edinburgh,  we  enjoyed  the  rare  opportunity  of  seeing 
both  the  typical  and  the  present  form  in  flower,  so  that 
the  floral  differences  as  to  colour  were  readily  discernible. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  deep  nankeen  yellow, 
while  the  large  and  handsome  labellum  is  beautifully 
frilled  and  crisped  at  the  margin,  and  of  a  rich  purple 
shaded  with  violet,  except  all  over  the  central  area, 
where  the  yellow  colour  prevails,  striated  with  faint 
purple  lines.  In  the  typical  form,  the  rich  purple  tint 
exists  all  over,  and  this  is  closely  striated  and  reticulated 
towards  the  sides  with  a  rich  golden  yellow  hue.  This 
latter  is  certainly  the  finer  form  of  the  two,  and  is 
more  difficult  to  cultivate.  Mr.  Laing  has  flowered 
the  variety  C.  D.  aurea  three  years  in  succession,  and 
he  grows  both  forms  in  pots,  although  baskets  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  more  favourable  to  success.  They  also 
require  a  little  more  heat  than  is  accorded  to  Cattleyas 
in  general,  and  are  essentially  autumn-flowering  kinds, 
although  we  may  occasionally  see  them  in  winter, 
according  to  the  treatment  they  have  received. 

- - 

FLORICULTURE. 


The  Sweet  William.— Referring  to  “A.  D.’s” 
remarks  on  the  Sweet  William  in  your  last  week’s 
issue,  I  may  just  say  that  very  few  know  what  the  true 
Auricula-eyed  Sweet  William  is — “A.  D.,”  I  fear, 
amongst  the  number.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  I  do,  as  I  introduced  this  variety  many  years  ago 
as  “Dean’s  Auricula-eyed  Sweet  William.” 

As  originally  introduced  by  me,  the  colours  were 
shades  of  rich  crimson,  with  a  large  pure  white  circular 
centre  and  a  wire  margin  of  white,  with  very  little 
serration  of  the  edge.  For  some  years  I  was  not  able 
to  devote  attention  to  this  plant,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  was 
not  kept  distinct  from  Hunt’s  strain,  getting  mixed  up 
with  it  ;  consequently,  I  had  a  difficulty  in  securing 
the  true  strain  again.  I  have  it  now,  and  a  large 
number  of  plants  from  seed  saved  by  myself  for 
blooming  next  year.  I  named  it  “Auricula-eyed” 
because  when  I  first  had  it  so  true  and  very  fine  the 
eye— or,  rather,  centre — of  the  flower  was  so  large, 
clear  in  colour,  and  well  defined  as  to  remind  me  plainly 
of  a  good  self  or  Alpine  Auricula. 

A  first-rate  strain  of  Sweet  William  should  be  in 
every  garden,  for  it  is  a  grand  old-fashioned  plant 
which  has  been  wonderfully  improved  by  florists. 
Hunt,  of  Wycombe,  and  Bragg,  of  Slough,  worked  up 
to  great  perfection  the  strain  known  as  “Hunt’s”; 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  has  devoted  very  great  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  this  variety.  If  we  are  all 
spared  until  next  year,  I  will  send  you  blooms  of  the 
true  Auricula-eyed,  and  you  can  then  see  the  difference. 
—  TV.  Dean ,  Walsall. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  New  Carnations  and  Picotees. — 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  this  autumn,  offers  seven  new 
Carnations,  as  follows  : — Alfred,  scarlet  bizarre,  a 
seedling  from  John  Bayley,  S.F.,  with  the  rich  colours, 


fine  white  ground,  and  high  quality  of  Admiral  Curzon 
and  Dreadnought ;  large  and  smooth,  one  of  the  best. 
Mrs.  Close,  pink  and  purple  bizarre,  a  seedling  from 
John  Keet,  R.  F.,  richly  marked  with  delicate  pink 
and  lilac-purple  ;  large,  smooth,  fine  substance,  and 
high  quality.  President  of  Magdalen,  purple  flake,  a 
seedling  from  Henry  Cannell,  S.F.,  good  white,  richly 
marked  with  deep  purple  ;  large,  smooth,  and  of  fine 
substance.  Alderman  Buckell,  scarlet  flake,  also  a 
seedling  from  Henry  Cannell,  large,  bold,  bright,  richly 
coloured,  and  of  high  quality.  Dr.  Benson,  scarlet 
flake,  a  seedling  from  Arthur  Medhurst,  S.B  ,  large, 
bright,  of  fine  quality,  and  a  good  grower.  Richard 
Dean,  scarlet  flake,  a  seedling  from  Mayor  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  P.F.,  extra  fine,  bright,  beautifully  marked, 
of  fine  quality,  and  very  smooth.  Mrs.  Henley,  light 
rose  or  pink  flake,  also  a  seedling  from  Mayor  of 
Nottingham  ;  in  the  way  of  Dorothy,  but  thought  to 
be  superior  to  that  fine  variety  ;  large,  richly  marked, 
and  of  the  highest  quality.  In  addition,  Mr.  Dodwell 
offers  the  following  fancy  Carnations,  these  being 
striped,  flaked,  or  otherwise  marked  on  coloured 
grounds: — Dr.  Guinness,  Jack  Easy,  Jacob  Faithful, 
John  Willett,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Peter  Simple,  and  The 
Maestro,  rich  scarlet  ground,  flaked  with  dark  maroon. 
This  variety  was  selected  as  the  best  fancy  flower  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  at  Oxford, 
in  August.  He  also  offers  twenty-five  new  seifs,  some 
of  which  were  seen  at  the  Oxford  meeting.  Among 
them  is  Gladys,  delicate  flesh-pink,  a  lovely  colour, 
and  this  was  selected  as  the  best  self  at  the  Oxford 
Union  meeting. 

The  new  Picotees  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  as 
follows.  Heavy  purple  edge  :  Amy  Robsart,  a  seedling 
from  Royal  Visit  (rose  edge),  pure  white  ground, 
broadly  margined  with  rich  imperial  purple,  of  full  size 
and  great  substance.  Becky  Sharp,  heavy  purple  edge, 
the  colour  of  the  margin  being  narrow  ;  a  seedling 
from  Tirnice,  P.E. ,  of  fine  quality,  being  definitely 
margined  with  a  band  of  clear  lilac,  and  without  spot 
or  bar.  Haidee,  light  purple  edge  ;  a  seedling  from 
Ann  Lord,  P.E.,  very  distinct,  full  size,  fine  form, 
good  white,  and  great  substance.  Hero,  medium 
purple  edge  ;  a  seedling  from  Zerlina,  P.E  ,  large  and 
smooth.  Lena,  bright  or  sometimes  a  medium  red 
edge;  a  seedling  from  Mr.  Dodwell,  R.E.,  with  the 
finely-formed  petal  of  the  parent,  but  fuller,  being 
margined  with  a  solid  band  of  bright  red,  and  very 
pure.  Alithea  Grey,  rose  edge  ;  a  seedling  from  Mrs. 
Payne  (rose  edge),  of  the  same  pleasing  tint,  but  fuller, 
large  and  finely  formed,  and  quality  extra.  Viola, 
scarlet  edge  ;  a  seedling  from  L’Elegant,  of  the  same 
section,  fine  white,  full  size,  smooth,  and  very 
definitely  margined  with  a  medium  band  of  salmon- 
scarlet. 

Scarlet  Bizarre  Carnation,  Robert  Hohlgrave. 
— This  fine  new  S.B.  Carnation,  raised  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  and 
which  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 
each  time  it  was  exhibited,  will  be  distributed  by  the 
raiser  during  the  present  autumn.  It  is  a  large  finely- 
formed  flower  of  great  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  has  a 
rigid,  erect,  fine  habit  of  growth.  Ben  Simonite  has 
described  it  as  “A  really  first-class  flower;  a  great 
gem,  and  decidedly  the  best  scarlet  bizarre.” 

- - 

POTATO  TRIALS  AT  CHISWICK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
held  at  Chiswick,  on  September  21st — present  :  John 
Lee,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  Barr,  Miles,  Burnett, 
Fitt,  Bunyard,  Pearson,  Norman,  and  Lane— the 
Committee  examined  the  collection  of  Potatos  growing 
in  the  gardens.  The  following  varieties,  selected  as 
possessing  good  appearance  and  cropping  qualities, 
were  tested  by  cooking,  and  First  Class  Certificates 
awarded— viz.  : 

Lord  Tennyson  (Fletcher). — Round  flattened,  purple- 
flaked,  rough  skin,  white  flesh,  good  quality. 

Day's  Sunrise  (Day). — Early  white  round,  clear 
rough  skin,  white  flesh,  good  cropper. 

Maincrop  Kidney  (Johnson). — White  kidney,  clear 
rough  skin,  white  flesh,  good  cropper. 

Early  White  Beauty  (Webber). — White  round,  clear 
rough  skin,  white  flesh,  good  cropper. 

The  committee  inspected  the  collection  of  Tomatos 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  the  following  varieties  being 
selected  as  “types,”  and  awarded  three  marks  each, 
viz  : — 

Perfection. — Fruits  large,  smooth,  round;  red. 

Horsford’s  Prelude. — Fruits  medium,  oblate,  smooth, 
deep  red,  very  freely  produced. 

Open  Air  (Laxton). — Fruits  medium,  flattened,  and 
somewhat  corrugated  ;  early  and  free-bearing. 

King  Humbert  or  Chiswick  Bed. — Fruits  oblong, 
angular,  red  ;  great  cropper. 

Golden  Queen.  — Fruits  large,  smooth,  orange-yellow. 
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GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  on 
the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Deal  in  the  chair,  when  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  had  notified  their  willingness 
to  serve,  were  appointed  honorary  local  secretaries  for 
the  districts  in  which  they  reside  :  — 

Bedfordshire. — Mr.  Empson,  Ampthill  House  Gar¬ 
dens,  Ampthill. 

Berkshire. — Mr.  J.  H.  Millard,  Reading ;  Mr.  C.  Howe, 
Benham  Park  Gardens,  Newbury;  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose, 
Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage. 

Buckinghamshire. — Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens,  High  Wycombe. 

Cambridgeshire. — Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Sefton  Park  Gar¬ 
dens,  Newmarket. 

Cheshire.  —  Mr.  J.  Atkins,  Tatton  Park  Gardens, 
Knutsford. 

Derbyshire. — Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens,  Derby  ;  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  Rangemore  Gardens, 
Burton-on-Trent  ;  Mr.  G.  Bolas,  Hopton  Hall  Gardens, 
Wirksworth. 

Devonshire.  — Mr.  Peter  Yeitch,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Exeter  ;  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  Powderham  Castle  Gardens, 
Kenton  ;  Mr.  G.  Baker,  Membland  Hall  Gardens,  Ivy- 
bridge  ;  Mr.  W.  Napper,  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co., 
The  Nurseries,  Exeter. 

Dorsetshire. — Mr.  T.  Denny,  Down  House  Gardens, 
Blandford. 

Essex. — Mr.  S.  Coulter,  Copt  Hall  Gardens,  Epping. 

Gloucestershire. — Mr.  W.  Foster,  nurseryman,  Stroud. 

Hampshire. — Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield  Place 
Gardens,  Winchfield  ;  Mr.  W.  Earp,  Hume  Tower 
Gardens,  Bournemouth  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  Somerley 
Gardens,  Ringwood. 

Herefordshire. — Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle 
Gardens,  Ledbury  ;  Mr.  C.  Denning,  Holme  Lacy 
Gardens,  Hereford. 

Hertfordshire.  —  Mr.  J.  C.  Mundell,  Moor  Park 
Gardens,  Rickmansworth. 

Kent. — Mr.  R.  Cannell,  The  Nurseries,  Swanley  ; 
Mr.  F.  Miller,  Northdown  Park  Gardens,  Margate. 

Lancashire. — Mr.  J.  Atherton,  Fern  Bank,  Cadley, 
Preston  ;  Mr.  W.  Goldby,  Walton’s  Nursery,  Burnley. 

Lincolnshire.  —  Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm  Hall 
Gardens,  Sleaford  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall 
Gardens,  Stamford. 

Norfolk. — Mr.  C.  Penny,  Sandringham  Gardens, 
King’s  Lynn  ;  Mr.  S.  Castle,  West  Lynn,  King’s  Lynn. 

Northamptonshire.  —  Mr.  H.  Birch,  Castle  Ashby 
Gardens. 

Somersetshire. — Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone  House 
Gardens,  Taunton  :  Mr.  J.  H.  Yallance,  Redland 
Lodge  Gardens,  Bristol ;  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Marston 
Gardens,  Frome  ;  Mr.  J.  Ellicott,  Crowe  Hall  Gardens, 
Bath. 

Staffordshire. — Mr.  J.  Udale,  Elford  Hall  Gardens, 
Tamworth. 

Suffolk. — Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwick  House  Gardens, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  Mr.  W.  Low,  Euston  Hall 
Gardens,  Thetford  ;  Mr.  J.  Bole,  Somerleyton  Hall 
Gardens,  Lowestoft. 

Surrey.  —  Mr.  H.  Appleby,  Boxhill  Nursery, 
Dorking ;  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  The  Deepdene  Gardens, 
Dorking  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  The  Grange  Gardens, 
Wallington  ;  Mr.  F.  Ross,  Pendell  Court  Gardens, 
Bletchingley  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham. 

Sussex. — Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  The  Lodge,  Finches, 
Lindfield. 

Warwickshire. — Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  Priory  Gardens, 
Warwick. 

Westmoreland. — Mr.  W.  A.  Miller,  Underley  Hall 
Gardens,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Wilts.—  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens, 
Salisbury  ;  Mr.  A.  Read,  Grittleton  House  Gardens, 
Chippenham. 

Worcestershire. — Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court 
Gardens,  Great  Malvern  ;  Mr.  J.  Austen,  Witley  Court 
Gardens,  Stourport. 

Yorkshire.  —  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  Grimston  Park 
Gardens,  Tadcaster  ;  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Moorfield  Gardens, 
Manningham,  Bradford  ;  Mr.  G.  Hemming,  Allerton 
Hall  Gardens,  Leeds ;  Mr.  E.  Austen,  Browville  House 
Gardens,  Sheffield. 

A  sub-committee  was  also  appointed  to  select  local 
secretaries  for  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  may  be  willing  to  assist  in  the 
good  cause.  Several  applications  for  the  benefits  of  the 
“Fund”  have  already  been  received,  and  to  enable  the 
committee  to  make  an  early  start  in  this  direction,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  amount  in  hand  should  be  quickly 
increased.  Several  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  havekindly 
volunteered  to  distribute  circulars  in  their  forthcoming 
catalogues,  and  Mr.  Barron  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
others  who  may  be  disposed  to  do  likewise. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural.— 

Oct.  1st. — The  president  for  the  year,  Mr.  Alderman 
Galloway,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  held  last  Saturday,  and  there  was  a  large 


number  of  members  and  friends  present,  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  of  a  paper  on  Artificial  and  Natural 
Manures,  read  at  a  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  S.  Heaton, 
of  Longridge.  The  discussion  was  taken  up  with  some 
amount  of  spirit,  Mr.  W.  Swan,  of  Howick,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Roberts,  of  Cuerdon,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Penwortham, 
Mr.  J.  Atherton,  and  others,  joining  in  the  debate. 
All  gave  practical  testimony  to  the  value  of  stimulants 
when  carefully  applied,  but  wisely  refrained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  best  manure 
now  obtainable.  Good  farm-yard  manure  was  in  great 
favour  'with  all,  but  since  artificial  fertilisers  were  so 
handy  and  good,  and  can  be  used  with  so  little 
annoyance  aud  disagreeableness,  they  were  in  much 
request,  and  justly  so.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  Mr.  Heaton  for  his  essay.  The  chairman, 
replying  to  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  meeting  the  members,  and  felt  assured  that 
such  gatherings  could  not  fail  to  be  instructive  and 
helpful  to  all  gardeners  and  others  interested  in  horti- 
ticulture. 

Crystal  Palace. —  October  6th  to  6th. — The 
exhibition  of  hardy  fruit,  which  opened  on  Thursday, 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  held  at  the  Palace. 
The  two  broad,  central  tables  extending  along  the 
whole  of  one  end  of  the  building  was  occupied  with 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  number  of  exhibits  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  especially  of  Apples,  exceeded  all 
expectations,  and  was  really  magnificent.  Specially 
notable  were  such  Apples  as  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Gascoigne’s  Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Emperor  Alexander,  The  Queen, 
New  Hawthornden,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Red  Haw- 
thornden,  Washington,  and  Warner’s  King.  In  the 
open  class  for  the  best  exhibition  of  Apples,  kitchen 
and  dessert,  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Maidstone,  were  awarded  the  first  prize;  their 
exhibit  consisted  of  144  dishes,  and  made  a  close  tie 
with  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington, 
Hereford,  who  deservedly  won  the  second  prize  ;  his 
exhibit  was  larger,  but  the  size  of  the  Apples  was 
somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  winners  of  the  first 
prize.  The  premier  award  for  the  best  exhibition  of  Pears 
was  made  to  Mr.  James  Butler,  gardeuer  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Thomas,  the  famous  fruit-grower,  Orchard  Lane 
Gardens,  Sittingbourne.  His  specimens  of  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Doyenne  Boussocli,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle,  &c.,  were  simply  magnificent,  and  give 
a  general  idea  of  some  of  the  largest  fruits  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  Mr.  A,  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Brassey, 
Esq.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent,  had  the  best 
exhibition  of  vegetables.  The  largest  Gourd  or 
Pumpkin  was  that  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  gardener  to 
C.  Lee  Campbell,  Esq  ,  Glewston  Court,  Ross,  Hereford, 
and  which  weighed  140  lbs.  The  best  twenty-four 
dishes  of  Apples  in  the  amateurs’  class  came  from  Mr. 
John  McKenzie,  Linton  Gardens,  Maidstone  ;  and  the 
best  twelve  dishes  of  Pears  came  from  Mr.  C.  J. 
Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hoare,  Kelsey 
Manor,  Beckenham.  For  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables, 
Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Wythes,  Esq., 
Bickley  Park,  Kent,  was  first.  Mr  C.  J.  Waite, 
gardener  to  Col.  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst, 

sher,  gained  the  first  prize,  a  Gold  Cup,  in  competition 
for  Messrs.  Wood  &  Sons’  special  prizes  for  vegetables. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  classes,  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  130  dishes  of  Apples,  and 
eighty-five  dishes  of  Pears,  in  which  was  a  great  number 
of  varieties.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.  made  a 
most  attractive  display  of  Apples,  arranged  in  groups  or 
panels  on  a  table,  and  the  colouring  was  superb. 
An  exhibit  of  seventy-six  dishes  of  Apples,  and  forty 
dishes  of  Pears,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross.  A  very  extensive  display  of  Tomatos 
grown  in  the  open  air  was  made  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading.  The  exhibit  occupied  about  200  ft. 
in  length  of  staging.  A  varied  exhibit  of  fruit  was 
made  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
including  Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  &e.  Mr.  James 
Butler  made  an  exhibit  of  Pears,  of  which  there  were 
magnificent  specimens  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  An  exhibit  of 
seventy-two  dishes  of  Apples  was  made  by  Messrs.  G. 
&  J.  Lane,  Cockmanning’s  Nurseries,  St.  Mary  Cray, 
Kent.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Kent,  had  a 
fine  lot  of  single  Dahlias,  Pompons,  annuals,  and 
herbaceous  plants.  Single,  Pompon,  and  decorative 
Dahlias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
together  with  Asters,  and  other  herbaceous  plants. 
Devonshire-grown  Tobacco  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter. 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  had  an  exhibit 
of  Carnation  blooms  and  plants  in  pots. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS, 

Cedrus  Libani. — Mr.  Jefferies:  Loudon  states  that  Cedrus 
Libani  was  introduced  before  16S3,  which  is,  however,  much 
more  recent  than  the  dates  on  the  leads  of  the  mansion  of  your 
place,  and  to  all  appearance  your  largest  specimen  of  the  tree 
cannot  be  much  younger.  At  the  time  Loudon  writes,  C.  Libani 
and  the  form  now  grown  under  the  name  of  C.  atlantiea  were 
considered  one  and  the  same  spjecies. 

Banksian  Rose. — There  is  a  Banksian  Rosd  here  which  has 
been  planted  for  several  years,  but  no  blossoms  have  appeared  as 
yet.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  what  I 
can  do  to  render  it  as  productive  of  bloom  as  in  other  places?  It 
is  growing  on  a  south-aspect  wall,  and  is  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
high,  but  has  at  present  never  borne  any  flowers. — J.  S.  T. 

Names  of  Plants. — Mr.  Jefferies:  Clematis  flammula,  one  of 
the  earliest  introduced  species,  a  native  of  France  ;  the  Rose  is 
a  large  and  vigorous-growing  form  of  Rosa  tomentosa,  a  native 
of  Britain.  G.  Haig :  Solanum  jasminoides. 

Names  of  Fruits. — H.  Markham. :  We  believe  yon  are  quite 
right  in  calling  the  Plum,  Goliath. — H.  Heath:  1,  Pear,  Alex¬ 
andre  Lambre.  Apples — 1,  American  Mother ;  2,  Yorkshire 
Beauty;  Brabant  Bellefleur;  4,  Reinettc  Baumann. — A.  C.: 
1,  not  recognised  ;  2,  Hanwell  Souring  ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 
4,  Beurre  Diel ;  5,  Mannington’s  Pearmain  ;  6,  Easter  Beurre. 

Communications  Received.  —  J.  H.,  Birmingham  (many 
thanks).— S.  &  S.— H.  H.— A.  C.— IV.  G.— J.  T.  T. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIYED . 

John  Cranston  &  Co.,  King’s  Acre,  near  Hereford. — Roses, 
Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 

Frank  Law,  Carnation  Gardens,  Rochdale. — List  of  pot  roots 
of  Dahlias,  &c.,  and  Catalogue  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Roses,  Fruit 
Trees  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Edmund  Gill,  Victoria  Fernery,  Lynton,  North  Devon.— 
British  and  Exotic  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  &c. 

- - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  5th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  the  demand 
for  Trifolium  has  now  ceased,  but  there  is  still  a  small 
inquiry  for  Winter  Tares.  New  English  Red  Clover 
is  now  offering,  but  at  present  high  prices,  buyers  will 
not  operate.  American  Red  Clover  is  cheap.  Hemp 
Seed  firm.  Canary  unchanged.  Rape  Seed  steady. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  6th. 


Apples, H  sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  0  6  0  9 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs. 45  0  50  0 

Melons  . each  0  6  10 

Peaches ....  per  dozen  2  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  4-sieve .  26  36 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..10  16 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  3  0  SO 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  3  0 

Plums  . 4  sieve  16  4  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

13  3  6 
3  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  6  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..4  0  5  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lh . 10 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0 

Asters  . 12  bun.  1  0 

Aster,  French  perhun. 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  0  6 
Carnations  .  .12  buns.  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  1  0 
Cornflower  . .  12  bun.  1  0 
Day  Lily .  .12  bunches 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  3  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 

Lavender _ 12  bun.  4  0 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms  1  0 


s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

6  0  Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
4  0  Mignonette,  12  bun...  0  9  2  0 
Myosotis,  12  hunches  2  0  3  0 
1  0  Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0  6  10 
1  0  Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

6  0  12 sprays..  0  3  0  6 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
6  0  Pyrethrum  . .  12  bun.  2  0  CO 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
4  0  Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

3  0  Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  3  0  6 

—  Saflrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  16 
6  0  Stephanotis, 

4  0  dozen  sprays  3  0  5  0 

1  0  Sunflower . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

0  Tropieolums  . 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
6  0  White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  6  0  9 

3  0 


Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  IS  0 
Asters  . . .  .dozen  pots  3  0  6  0 

Balsam . per  doz. 

Capsicum . per  doz.  5  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemums  „  4  0  9  0 

Cyperus,  per  dozen...  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  .  .doz.  6  0  12  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Fuchsia . per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope .  40  60 

Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Liliumspeeiosumdoz.  6  0  18  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums _ doz. 

I  Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

j  Scented  Verbena  ....  4  0  6  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d.  ( 
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SUTTON’S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

Butch  Bulbs 


( Vide  Testimonials  Below.) 

SUTTON’S  AMATEUR’S  COLLECTIONS 

of  Bulbs  for  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Growth. 


Collection  M5  IQs.  6d. 

2Lj5  21s.  QcL 


“  The  Collection  of  Bulbs 
we  had  from  you  has  been 
very  good.  There  has  not 
been  such  a  display  any¬ 
where  near  as  ours.  The 
Hyacinths  have  been  lovely; 
also  the  early  Tulips.’' — 
Miss  WARD,  Romford. 


SUTTON’S  BULBS  FOR  THE  OPEN  GROUND. 


Collection  S,  10s.  S&. 


J5 

5J 


I,  21s.  OA. 
E,  42s.  Od. 


“The  Collection  of  Bulbs 
supplied  last  autumn  was 
most  satisfactory,  and  the 
flowers  were  very  greatly 
admired.”  —  Mr.  W.  A. 
WALTER,  Gardener  to 
A.  B.  Loder,  Esq.,  Lilling- 
stone,  House. 


SUTTON’S  BULBS  FOR  POTS  &  CLASSES. 


Collection  E,  10s.  6A. 
„  D,  21s.  oa. 

5,  c,  42s.  oa. 


“  The  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Jonquils,  &c.,  are 
really  grand.  My  lady 
says  they  are  the  finest  lot 
she  has  seen.” — Mr.  THOS. 
MILLER,  Gardener  to 
H  F.  Beaumont,  Esq., 
Whitley  Beaumont. 


20s.  Value  Carriage  Free. 


SUTTONSBULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 


FRUITTREESforthe  NORTH 
and  SCOTLAND. 

Purchasers  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.’s 

CATALOGUE  (illustrated  and  descriptive — free  for  six 
stamps,  gratis  to  buyers),  and  purchase  their  TREES 
from  Kent — “The  Garden  of  England.” 

£?.  B.  cfc  Co.  have  a  stock  of  nearly  half  a  million 
splendidly  grown,  finely -rooted  and  well-ripened  stuff 
in  800  sorts,  true  to  name. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE. 

ESTABLISHED  179©. 


ORCHIDS. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK. 

ALL  IN  FINE  CONDITION. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 

New  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  CO. 

(John:  eoifis),  icimi'gBB, 


The  VINEYARD  and  NURSERIES, 

CARSTON,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 


Very  long  experience  enables  us  to  offer  the  BEST  QUALITY 
at  a  moderate  price,  as  proved  by  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

.  ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  descriptive,  select,  and  comprising 
important  NOVELTIES,  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go., 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


WEBBS’ 

CHOICE  FLOWERING 

BULBS. 


For  prices  and  full  particulars  see 

WEBBS'  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price  6<L,  Post  Free,  or  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WQRDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. 


G 


RAND  EXHIBITION  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 


November  9th  and  10th. 

The  Floral  Committee  will  meet  October  26th,  November  9th 
and  23rd,  and  December  7th.  See  Schedules,  forwarded  on 
application  to.  Mr.  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney. 


THE  BRISTOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  and 

FRUIT  SHOW  will  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Queen's 
Road,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  November  23rd 
and  24th.  Schedules  may  be  had  by  applying  to 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  Secretary  pro  ten i. 
The.  Gardens,  Cote  House,  Westbury-on-Trym. 


Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  Fruit  and  Floricultural  Society. 

The  twenty  -  seventh  annual 

EXHIBITION  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  FRUITS  and 
FLOWERS  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on 
November  16th  and  17th.  £1S2  in  Prizes,  including  £52  for  Cut 
Blooms  and  £28  for  Grapes.  Entries  close  November  9th. 
Schedules  can  be  had  free  on  application  to 

J.  HUGHES,  Secretary. 
Northwood  Villas,  Metcliiey  Lane,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  October  17th. — Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the  Wim¬ 
bledon  N ursery  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  (two  days).  Sale  of 
Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  October  19th.— Sale  of  well-grown  and  Establbhed 
Orchids  and  Greenhouse  Plants  at  the  Ca  tie  Nursery, 
Lower  Norwood,  by  Prothf  roe  &  Morris.  Sale  of  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  and  Lilies  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  October  20th.— Sale  of  Orchids  and  Bulbs  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms.  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Walham  Green 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  October  21st. — Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Knockholt, 
Sevenoaks,  by  Protheroe  &  Mor  is. 

Saturday,  October  22nd.— Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s,  and  Stevens  Rooms. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1887. 


The  “  Gardeners’  Provident.” — We  have  so 
long  possessed  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  that 
its  title,  even  thus  abridged,  is  not  only  familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  an  household  word,  but 
conveys  to  all  the  fullest  conception  of  its 
objects.  We  have,  more  recently,  created  a 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  which  also,  if  less 
known,  is  certainly  fast  becoming  of  wide 
repute  ;  whilst,  again,  its  objects — purely  chari¬ 
table  and  benevolent — are  also  fully  conveyed 
in  its  concise  appellation.  The  “Gardeners’ 
Provident,”  if  less  known,  certainly  has  not 


less  high  and  meritorious  aims  than  have  either 
of  the  above-named  institutions  ;  hut  its  pro¬ 
moters  seem,  with  that  modesty  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  gardeners,  to  have  kept  those 
aims  too  much  from  publicity,  with  the  result 
that  a  first-class  society,  based  on  principles 
which  cannot  but  commend  themselves  to  every 
right-thinking  person,  has  its  benefits  yet  con¬ 
fined  to  some  200  gardener  members  only ; 
whilst  it  is  certain  that  were  the  objects  of  the 
society  fully  understood  in  gardening  circles, 
another  cypher  might  be  added  to  the  above 
number,  and  some  2,000  members  have  their 
names  on  the  books  of  the  “  Provident.” 

Under  a  somewhat  more  lengthy  appellation, 
in  fact,  as  the  “United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society ’’—most  cumbrous  and 
needless  nomenclature — a  really  enjoyable  and 
harmonious  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
was  held  in  London  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
a  report  of  which  we  give  elsewhere,  and  over 
which  that  distinguished  and  genial  member  of 
the  nursery  trade,  Mr.  Harry  Yeitch,  most  ably 
and  fittingly  presided.  That  a  society  of  this 
kind  should  have  existed  for  twenty-one  years 
and  have  thus  attained  its  majority  without 
ever  having  had  a  dinner  is,  indeed,  a  remark¬ 
able  fact,  and  evidences  not  only  the  modesty 
which  has  ruled  over  the  society’s  operations, 
hut  also  the  lack  of  vigour  and  push  in  its 
ranks  so  needful  in  these  days  of  fierce  com¬ 
petition  in  everything.  To  this  lack  of  pub¬ 
licity,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  is  largely  owing 
the  fact  that,  for  a  society  so  long  in  existence, 
the  membership  is  so  limited.  However,  the 
ice  has  been  fairly  broken  at  last,  and  the 
excellent  gathering  of  Tuesday  evening — form¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  genuine  gardeners’ 
gatherings  held  in  the  metropolis  for  some 
years — cannot  fail  to  obtain  for  the  society 
some  of  that  notoriety  which  its  excellent 
objects  merit. 

We  could  wish  that  the  admirable  address 
delivered  from  the  chair  with  such  good  taste 
by  Mr.  Yeitch,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  could  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  gardens  of  Great 
Britain.  We  are  but  too  conscious  of  the  fact, 
that  whilst  most  of  what  is  printed  in  the 
horticultural  press  is  read  by  gardeners,  all 
which  is  thus  written  is  not  studied  with  that 
attention  which  is  given  to  utterances  from 
our  most  distinguished  men  ;  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  no  member  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  community,  just  now,  whose  observations 
would  he  received  with  greater  respect  or 
command  more  attention  than  those  of  Mr. 
Harry  Yeitch.  We  are,  as  gardeners,  proud  of 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  now  the  head,  and  we, 
personally,  hold  that  head  in  the  highest 
esteem ;  a  feeling  which  permeates  the  whole 
of  our  gardening  fraternity,  and  is  as  existent 
in  the  bothy  as  it  is  in  the  head-gardener’s 
habitation.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  such  an 
admirable  exposition  of  the  objects  of  the 
society,  enforced  in  Mr.  Harry  Yeitch’ s  prac¬ 
tical  and  telling  words,  would  carry  weight 
universally,  beyond  anything  we  or  our  con¬ 
temporaries  can  have. 

There  were  some  notable  additions  to  the 
list  of  honorary  members  on  Tuesday  evening, 
their  subscriptions,  as  we  understand,  being 
solely  applied  to  management  expenses.  That, 
so  far,  is  well ;  but  we  should  prefer  to  learn  of 
a  large  accession  of  benefit  members,  and,  still 
further,  of  a  determination  to  make  the  society 
so  entirely  self-supporting  as  to  he  absolutely 
independent  of  outside  help  in  any  shape.  As 
it  is,  the  benefit  contributions  are  supplemented 
by  a  trifling  addition  from  the  members  of  \d. 
per  week  for  management  purposes,  and  that 
sum  is  not  sufficient.  Were  there  three  times 
the  present  number  of  members,  the  society 
would  then  be  absolutely  self-supporting.  Most 
of  the  after  dinner  speakers  paid  warm 
tributes  of  praise  to  the  singularly  economical 
management  of  the  society — a  fact  which  stands 
out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cost  of  dispensing 
some  other  charitable  funds ;  hut  the  man- 
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agement  fund  may,  after  all,  be  too  moderately 
handled,  and  a  more  liberal  expenditure,  with 
bolder  action,  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 

The  management  is  now  in  first-rate  hands  ; 
but  still  country  members  may  demur  to  the 
arrangement  which  practically  cuts  them  off 
from  any  active  participation  in  that  manage¬ 
ment,  as  they  cannot  attend  the  meetings.  In 
that  respect  country  members  have  none  of 
that  personal  interest  in  a  central  institution 
which  the  great  national  benefit  societies,  by 
their  numerous  branches,  enable  such  members 
to  evince.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
in  the  assertion,  that  as  the  gardening  vocation 
is  a  peculiarly  healthy  one,  allied  also  to  good 
general  conduct  and  high  morality  on  the  part 
of  gardeners,  it  is  unfair  to  associate  them  with 
other  trades  or  vocations  which  are  somewhat 
unhealthy,  or  the  followers  of  which  are  none 
too  careful  of  health  or  reputation.  Therefore, 
a  gardeners’  benefit  society  shows  little  sickness, 
a  substantial  balance,  and  a  large  sum  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  their  representatives  at  the  death 
o :  members.  Whilst  we  think  the  privilege  of 
admission,  in  the  matter  of  age,  should 
be  extended  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years, 
that  change  should  be  accompanied  by  some 
re-arrangement  of  the  payments,  so  that  young- 
members  should  have  a  greater  advantage  than 
they  now  have  over  those  joining  late  in  life. 

We  are  certain  that  the  existing  plan  checks 
the  desire  of  many  young  men  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  society.  Still,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
valuable  in  its  rules  and  methods — if  capable 
of  improvement,  yet  so  worthy  of  confidence 
and  support — that  tve  can  conscientiously 
commend  the  society  to  all  gardeners,  and 
urgently  press  upon  them  the  desirability  of 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  other  needful 
information.  It  is  a  real  case  of  gardeners 
helping  themselves,  and  therefore  we  Avish  great 
and  growing  prosperity  and  success  to  the 
“  Gardeners’  Provident  ”  Society. 

- - 

Me.  Babeon  has  just  issued  a  revised,  enlarged,  and 
cheaper  edition  of  his  Tines  and  Vine  Cultuke,  to 
which  we  shall  allude  more  fully  in  a  future  issue. 

Geowees  and  exhibitors  of  the  Chrysanthemum  will 
learn  with  regret  of  the  death,  on  the  5th  inst.,  of  Me. 
Habding,  gardener  to  J.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Putney 
Heath,  and  who  in  1879  and  again  in  1882  won  the 
Kingston  Challenge  Cup. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Me.  William 
Heale,  at  Hereford,  early  in  the  present  week.  Mr. 
Heale,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  was  widely 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  traveller,  and  latterly  as 
manager  of  the  King’s  Acre  Nursery,  at  Hereford. 

We  have  received  a  schedule  of  the  Faatirsham  and 
Distbict  Chbysanthemuji  Society',  announcing  their 
first  exhibition  for  the  16th  and  17th  November  ;  the 
schedule,  which  includes  fruit  and  vegetables,  has  been 
carefully  prepared,  and  we  understand  an  excellent 
show  is  anticipated. 

The  following  papers  have  been  promised  by  members 
to  be  read  before  the  Chisavick  Gaedenees’  Mutual 
I  mpkovemext  ASSOCIATION.  The  opening  address, 
“The  Practical  Utility  of  Mutual  Improvement  As¬ 
sociations,”  is  to  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser  on  the  19th 
Oct.;  Mr.  A.  Parsons  is  to  read  a  paper  on  “Wild 
Plants”  on  Oct.  26  th. ;  “Herbaceous  Plants  ”  will  be 
treated  by  Mr.  McFarlane  on  Nov.  2nd  ;  Mr.  S.  Sum¬ 
mers  will  read  a  paper  on  “Tomatos  and  their  Cultiva¬ 
tion  ”  on  the  9th  Nov. ;  and  will  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Barry  on  Nov.  16th,  when  the  latter  will  discuss  the 
“  Education  of  Gardeners  ” ;  a  paper  on  “The  Chrysan¬ 
themum  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  Stanton  on  the 
23rd  Nov. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Lady  Beasset, 
who  died  of  malarial  fever,  and  was  buried  in  mid-ocean 
on  September  14th,  while  on  a  voyage  in  her  husband’s 
yacht,  the  Sunbeam,  from  Australia  to  the  Cape.  She 
was  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  readersfrom  her  description 
of  foreign  lands  in  the  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam,  in  which 
there  is  much  pleasant  reading  of  horticultural  interest, 
besides  that  which  took  the  public  fancy  by  storm,  when 
her  account  of  the  numerous  voyages  she  had  made  was 
published.  At  home  she  was  known  by  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  foreign  countries  which  she  brought  with  her, 
in  the  shape  of  curious  forms  of  plant  life.  At  N orman- 


hurst,  Sussex,  may  be  seen,  or  could  be  till  recently,  a 
specimen  of  Euphorbia  splenden,  trained  like  a  Chinese 
junk.  More  interesting,  perhaps,  is  a  plant  of  an 
unknown  species  of  Fig,  supposed  to  be  about  100  years 
old,  Avith  the  upper  part  of  its  roots  trained  on  a  balloon¬ 
shaped  trellis  so  as  to  form  a  bird’s  cage. 

- ->T<- - 

DOUBLE  ZINNIAS. 

That  these  fine  and  showy  tender  annuals  have  been 
much  improved  of  late  years  is  quite  certain,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  AA'here  Zinnias,  both  double 
and  single,  are  particularly  well  grown  for  exhibition 
purposes,  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage — so  large, 
clean,  so  symmetrical  and  brilliantly  coloured,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  striking !  That  they  are  much 
admired  is  certain,  and  they  deserve  it  ;  but  fine 
Zinnias  are  the  product  of  good  cultivation.  Let  the 
strain  be  ever  so  good,  if  the  plants  are  badly  grown, 
or  in  poor  soil,  disappointment  will  be  certain  to  result. 

The  latest  introduction  in  the  way  of  improvement  is 
Zinnia  elegans  robusta  grandiflora  plenissima.  Phcebus, 
what  a  name  !  This  is  said  to  be  a  selection  of  somewhat 
tall  groAvth,  the  flowers  5  ins.  and  6  ins.  in  diameter, 
and  the  petals  double  in  size  those  found  in  the  ordinary 
strains.  I  have  seen  Zinnias,  long  before  this  lengthy- 
named  type  was  heard  of,  almost  as  large  as  Dahlias, 
because  grown  with  great  care.  Therefore  it  is  that  I 
say  fine  Zinnias  are  pretty  much  a  matter  of  culture. 
Give  them  a  good  soil,  close  attention,  and  thin-out 
the  blossoms,  when  size  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  to  the  time  for  sowing  seed,  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April  will  do.  Sow  the  seed  in  pots  or  pans 
filled  Avith  a  light  compost,  such  as  loam,  leaf-soil 
and  sand,  and  place  them  in  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat  to  ensure  a  quick  germination.  Should  the 
heat  fail,  try  the  sunny  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  with  a 
piece  of  glass  over  the  pots,  taking  care  it  is  not  kept 
on  long  enough  to  cause  the  young  seedlings  to  burn. 
"When  the  plants  are  big  enough  to  be  handled  without 
harm,  they  Avill  be  greatly  helped  by  being  potted 
singly  in  small  pots  and  grown  on  into  size,  so  as  to 
ensure  early  blooming,  and  then  hardening  them  off  in 
a  cold  frame  previous  to  planting  them  out  in  the  open 
ground  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
according  to  the  Aveather.  There  is  a  great  advantage 
in  growing  Zinnias  singly  in  pots  before  they  are 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  because  it  is  shown, 
by  experience,  that  they  do  not  transplant  well  direct 
from  the  seedling-pots,  and  that  they  require  some 
little  time  to  establish  themselves  in  the  soil.  In 
planting  out,  it  is  as  well  to  take  advantage  of  showery 
weather.  If  it  be  done  during  dry  weather  water  will 
be  necessary  for  a  few  days,  but  it  should  not  be  given 
until  the  plants  show  signs  of  flagging. — R.  D. 

- - 

OOLTNESS,  WISHAW, 

LANARKSHIRE. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  in  this  locality  is 
that  of  flatness,  although  it  is  partly  undulated,  and 
sufficiently  diversified  with  woods — the  trees  consti¬ 
tuting  which  are  of  no  great  height  as  a  rule — to 
prevent  or  exclude  the  idea  of  bareness.  Situated  as 
Coltness  is  in  the  midst  of  the  coal-fields  and  smelting 
furnaces  of  Coltness,  Wishaw,  and  other  places,  the 
older  trees,  such  as  the  Oak,  Elm,  Sycamore,  Beech, 
Ash,  and  others,  show  but  too  plainly  the  injurious 
influences  at  work  in  the  atmosphere,  by  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  upper  and  more  exposed  branches.  This 
is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  apparent  as  time 
goes  on,  and  the  more  so  if  the  smelting  furnaces  and 
coal  burning  increase.  The  Sycamore  and  common 
Lime  are  the  more  prevalent  trees,  the  latter  (Tilia 
vulgaris)  appearing  to  withstand  smoke  better  than 
any,  and  is  most  extensively  planted  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house,  and  by  the  side  of  a  fine  avenue 
of  young  trees  about  a  mile  in  length,  leading  from  the 
mansion-house  of  J.  Houldsworth,  Esq.,  Coltness,  to 
Wishaw.  This  avenue  was  planted  about  ten  or  four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  besides  Limes,  contains  fine  rising 
trees  of  Populus  nigra,  P.  alba,  P.  balsamifera,  Spruces, 
Pyrus  pinnatifida,  P.  intermedia,  and  others.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  gardens  Thuja  gigantea  is  found  to  resist 
the  smoke  best,  but  there  are  also  good  specimens  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Sequoia  gigantea,  25  ft.  to 
35  ft.  high.  Prunus  Pissardi,  Platanus  orientalis 
acerifolia,  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia,  Tilia  petiolaris,  and 
the  variegated  Sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-platanus 
Leopoldi),  are  also  noteworthy  and  interesting  for  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  succeed  tolerably  well. 

There  is  a  considerable  area  of  glass  structures  in 
which  plants  and  fruit  groiving  is  prosecuted  with 


encouraging  success,  although  the  difficulties  in  respect 
to  locality,  soil,  and  atmospheric  conditions  are  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome,  and  must  tax  the  resources  of 
Mr.  G.  Whitton,  the  gardener,  in  no  small  degree.  As 
far  as  plant  groAving  is  concerned,  Ferns,  Orchids,  and 
stove  plants  are  the  chief  features  of  the  place. 
Adiantums  are  well  represented  ;  while  although  the 
first  week  of  September  was  a  dull  time  for  Orchids, 
there  were  several  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  Mas- 
devallias,  and  Cypripediums  in  flower.  The  cool 
Odontoglossums  exhibited  some  remarkable  instances 
of  strong  growth,  especially  in  the  forms  of  0.  crispum 
(O.  Alexandra),  0.  triumphans,  0.  Pescatorei,  and  0. 
Rossii  majus.  The  majority  of  growers  seem  adverse  to 
the  use  of  glazed  pots  for  Orchids,  but  we  can  attest  to 
the  strong  and  vigorous  growth  made  by  various 
species,  including  0.  Rossii  majus,  which  Mr.  Whitten 
cultivates  with  great  success  in  pots  hung  up  near  the 
light.  We  have  noted  the  same  fact  elsewhere  in 
Scotland,  and  the  clean  appearance  of  the  pots,  besides 
the  immense  labour  in  washing  which  they  save,  should 
tell  strongly  in  their  favour.  Among  stove  plants  we 
noticed  the  beautifully-lobed  and  silvery  veined  foliage 
of  Alocasia  (Sehizocasia)  Sanderi.  Crotons  are  well 
done,  and  a  great  number  of  kinds  are  groAvn  of  a  use¬ 
ful  size  for  decorative  work  ;  the  colouration  of  most 
kinds  was  very  handsome. 

Two  conservatories  built  against  the  mansion  house 
were  gay  with  evergreens,  climbers  and  other  flowering 
plants.  Two  fine  specimens  of  Libocedrus  Donniana, 
about  10  ft.  high,  and  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs, 
Avere  finely  furnished  throughout  with  their  feathery 
branches  and  closely  adpressed  crisped-lcoking  leaves. 
Thujopsis  dolobrata,  although  not  so  tall,  is  equally 
well  grown.  The  dome  of  one  house  was  fully  occupied 
with  a  large  plant  of  Stauntonia  latifolia,  and  other 
climbers  such  as  Clematis  lanuginosa,  Akebia  quinata, 
Cobaea  scandens  variegata,  Swainsonia  Osbomei 
splendens,  and  Plumbago  capensis  adorned  and  draped 
the  roof  in  A'arious  positions.  A  large  plant  of  Abutilon 
venosum  was  gay  Avith  its  orange-red  flowers  beautifully 
netted  with  a  darker  colour.  Specimens  of  Hedychium 
Gardnerianum  were  also  conspicuous  for  their  size. 
Outside  were  fine  specimens  of  Cotoneaster  microphylla 
covering  a  considerable  area  of  wall-space  on  the 
mansion  house.  The  gardener’s  cottage  is  also  covered 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant, 
combined  with  its  deep  red  berries  and  the  close  way 
in  Avhich  it  applies  itself  to  the  wall,  shows  how 
admirably  it  is  adapted  for  this  purpose  and  suited  to 
the  climate  of  Scotland. 

Pine  Apples  are  grown  in  a  span-roofed  stove,  and 
include  the  leading  Avith  a  feAv  other  sorts,  of  which 
several  Avere  in  an  advanced  state  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  The  other  kinds  of  fruit  cultivated  are  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  A  goodly  number  of  varieties 
of  Grapes  are  grown,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  tAvo  sorts  which  succeed  best  Avere  raised  in  widely 
separated  localities.  These  are  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
raised  at  Dalkeith  ;  and  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat, 
originating  at  Exeter  ;  both  have  been  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Mr.  Whitton 
succeeds  with  them  admirably,  although  the  experience 
of  other  cultivators  has,  in  some  cases,  been  anything 
but  satisfactory.  Gros  Colmar  comes  next  in  point  of 
production,  followed  by  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Golden 
Queen,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  A  very 
vigorous-growing,  free-fruiting  Peach  is  Dr.  Hogg, 
Avhich  here  sustains  its  character  admirably  and  proves 
the  most  profitable  of  all  the  varieties  cultivated. 
The  quality  is  also  good,  the  flesh  being  firm,  rich,  and 
sugary.  Walburton  Admirable  is  late,  but  a  large 
handsome  fruit,  and  in  point  of  bearing  is  only  second 
rate  to  that  of  Dr.  Hogg.  A  considerable  area  of  glass 
is  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  among 
varieties  of  the  former  that  find  favour  here  are  Lord 
Palmerston,  Dymond,  Goshawk,  and  Condor.  The 
most  prolific  Nectarine  is  Hunt’s  TaAvny,  a  useful  early 
kind  ;  while  Lord  Napier,  Pine  Apple,  and  Yictoria 
give  more  or  less  satisfaction. 

In  front  of  the  vineries  is  a  walk  bounded  on  each 
side  by  ribbon  borders  occupied  by  various  bedding 
plants,  amongst  which  a  line  of  Pentstemons  was  very 
conspicuous  by  their  bright  colours  and  floriferousness. 
Although  the  past  has  been  characterised  as  a  dry 
season,  vegetation  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  here, 
and  copious  rains  fell  during  our  stay.  Immediately 
beyond  the  flower  borders  were  breaks  of  different 
kinds  of  vegetables,  especially  winter  stuff,  which  was 
most  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Some  carpet  bedding  here  was  notable  for  the  hardy 
nature  of  the  subjects,  and  which,  Avith  a  few  exceptions, 
are  calculated  to  stand  the  winter  out  of  doors,  so  that 
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the  beds  are  never  empty  all  the  year  round,  except 
when  pulled  to  pieces  in  spring  to  be  done  up  or  re¬ 
modelled.  Alternantheras,  which  are  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  carpet-bedding  designs  in  the  south,  are 
notable  by  their  absence,  as,  indeed,  they  are  from 
most  of  the  gardens  in  Scotland.  The  centre  of  a 
round  bed  was  occupied  with  Agave  -Americana 
variegata,  and  this  stood  out  prominently  from  a  batch 
of  Arabis  albida  variegata,  bordered  with  a  line  of 
Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  then  another  of  Mesembryan- 
themum  cordifolium  variegatum.  Patchwork  of 
Antennaria  dioica  hyperborea  and  Thymus  Serpyllum 
lanuginosus  succeeded,  bounded  by  lines 
of  Arabis  lucida  variegata  ;  and  three 
lines  of  Arabis  lucida  variegata,  Anten¬ 
naria  dioica  hyperborea  and  Sedum  lydium  ; 
the  latter  being  outermost,  completed 
the  picture.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  only  subjects  requiring  attention  in 
winter  were  the  American  Aloe  and  the 
variegated  Mesembryanthemum  ;  and  if 
naked  beds  in  winter  are  objectionable, 
we  have  in  this  design  a  means  of  avoiding 
it.  Some  very  effective  oblong  figures 
were  also  occupied  in  a  similar  way,  with 
subjects  for  the  most  part  hardy  and  able 
to  withstand  the  winter.  Scroll-work  of 
Antennaria  dioica  hyperborea  and  Ajuga 
reptans  rubra  occupied  the  centre  of  one 
bed,  and  patches  of  Sedum  lydium 
occupied  either  end  ;  and  the  whole  of 
these  were  outlined  with  the  handsome 
golden  Fern  or  Selaginella-leaved  Matri¬ 
caria  Parthenium  selaginoides.  Then 
came  an  outer  groundwork  of  Thymus 
Serpyllum  lanuginosus  outlined  by  Coty¬ 
ledon  secundum  glaucum,  the  only  plant 
in  the  bed  unable  to  withstand  the  winter. 

Patches  of  Sedum  lydium  were  inserted  at 
intervals  just  within  the  boundary  margin, 
which  consisted  of  Matricaria  Parthenium 
selaginoides.  Besides  the  above  enumer¬ 
ated  plants,  there  are  numerous  others, 
such  as  the  Sempervivums  ;  other  species 
of  Sedum,  such  as  S.  glaucum  and  S. 
rupestre ;  Saxifragas  of  the  mossy  and 
rosette  -  leaved  kinds,  Herniaria  glabra, 

Mentha  pulegium  gibraltarica,  Veronica 
incana,  V.  i.  Candida,  and  others  that 
might  most  profitably  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  carpet-bedding,  without  the 
aid  of  Coleus  and  Alternantheras,  in  the 
northern  climate  of  Scotland. 

Herbaceous  plants  succeed  admirably, 
and  the  collection  is  continually  being  in¬ 
creased  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Whitton, 
who  is  very  fond  of  this  class  of  useful 
and  inexpensive  plants,  their  decorative 
value  far  exceeding  what  many  people  who 
appreciate  in-door  plants  would  imagine. 

Erodium  Manescavii,  Gentiana  asclepiadea, 

Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Malva  Morreni, 

Eryngium  amethystinum,  Campanula 
punrila  alba,  Telekia  speciosa,  Inula 
glandulosa,  Hemerocallis  Kwanso  (a  double 
variety  of  H.  fulva),  Crucianella  stylosa, 
and  Morina  longifolia,  give  an  idea  of  the 
kind  and  variety  of  subjects  cultivated. 

Most  ornamental  in  the  autumn  months 
are  Fuchsia  Riecartoni,  Galtonia  (Hya- 
cinthus)  candicans,  Achillea  Ptarmica 
fl.  pi.,  Helianthus  decapetalus,  Liatris 
spicata,  Phloxes  of  the  P.  decussata  and 
P.  paniculata  types,  and  Lobelia  splendens 
Queen  Victories.  Although  a  weed  in  its 
native  Corn -fields,  Chrysanthemum  segetum 
grandiflorum,  in  cultivation,  furnishes  a 
great  quantity  of  useful  golden  yellow  flowers.  The 
spotted  foliageof  Pulmonaria  saccharata — usually  known 
as  P.  sibirica  in  gardens— is  really  handsome  when  it 
throws  up  vigorously  after  flowering.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  Gypsophila  paniculata  is  in  great  repute  for 
decorative  work  amongst  other  cut  flowers,  and  Anemone 
japonica  alba  is  a  favourite  everywhere  in  autumn. 

A  collection  of  Alpines,  or  plants  suitable  for  rock- 
work,  is  being  got  together,  amongst  which  we  noted 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  Silene  maritima  fl.  pi. ,  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia  alba,  Cardamine  pratense  fl.  pi.,  and 
Cerastium  alpinum.  The  hoary  leaves  and  the  pigmy 
character  of  Geranium  cinereum  are  uncommon  features 
in  the  genus,  while  the  pink  and  striped  flowers  are, 
indeed,  pretty.  Polygonum  affinis,  better  known  as 


P.  Brunonis,  should  be  in  every  garden.  A  line  of 
Anemone  (Hepatica)  triloba  exhibited  with  what 
freedom  this  plant  grows  in  the  moister  climate  of 
Scotland.  _ _ 

GOLDEN  ACRE  NURSERY, 

EDINBURGH. 

Formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Lawson  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  this  nursery  is  now  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Ireland 
and  Thomson,  Edinburgh.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
fine  range  of  comparatively  new  glass  houses,  filled 
with  Crotons  Dracfenas,  Ferns,  and  other  stove  stuff, 


Nepenthes  cincta  (See  p.  105). 


together  with  Araucarias,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  occupants  of  the 
greenhouse.  A  new  span-roofed  house  has  just  been 
completed  and  filled  with  Crotons,  of  which  there  is 
a  very  large  collection  of  a  convenient  size  for  table 
decoration,  and  a  collection  of  Orchids,  amongst  which 
we  noted  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  Ltelia  Schilleriana 
superba,  and  the  beautiful  Cypripedium  Godefroyne. 
It  remains  to  be  stated  that  everything  is  kept  in 
excellent  order,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  fine 
range  of  houses. 

Amongst  the  Crotons,  C.  interruptum  aureum  was 
conspicuous  by  its  narrow  linear  leaves,  which  are 
almost  entirely  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  It  has  been 
several  years  in  commerce.  C.  Archibaldi  has  also  fine 


yellow  linear  leaves,  splashed  with  green.  As  is  the 
experience  of  most  cultivators,  Anthurium  splendidum, 
which  exhibited  an  excellent  growth,  does  best  in  a 
case,  and  refuses  to  grow  satisfactorily  when  accorded 
similar  treatment  to  the  general  occupants  of  the  stove. 
Dieffenbachia  Jenmani  is  a  very  distinct  plant  with  its 
leaves  conspicuously  striped  horizontally  with  white. 
The  broad,  silvery  veins  and  lobed  leaves  of  Alocasia 
Sanderi  also  constitute  this  plant  an  admirable  subject 
for  the  decoration  of  the  stove.  Other  useful  Aroids 
are  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Wardi  with  broad 
channelled  leaves  and  a  large  spathe,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Alocasia  Thibautiana  with  its  massive 
shield-like  leaves,  shining  metallic  lustre 
and  characteristic  silvery  venation.  A 
showy  and  distinct-looking  Caladium, 
named  C.  Yerdii,  has  brilliant  red  foliage 
with  a  green  margin. 

The  collection  of  Dracaenas  was  both 
numerously  represented  with  different 
varieties,  and  in  excellent  size  and  con¬ 
dition  for  decorative  purposes.  D.  Nor- 
woodiensis  is  a  variety  of  D.  terminalis, 
with  bronzy  red  and  green  leaves,  striped 
with  rose  and  cream  in  a  very  effective 
way.  The  terminal  leaves  of  D.  Alexandra 
were  nearly  all  creamy  white  ;  and  D. 
pendula  is  a  gracefully  drooping  form  of 
D.  terminalis.  The  bronzy  red  foliage  of 
D.  Frederici  is  most  effectively  margined 
with  a  rosy  red  colour  ;  while  D.  Leopoldi 
is  wholly  of  a  deep  bronzy  red.  These 
colours,  sufficiently  varied  in  themselves 
to  warrant  the  cultivation  of  the  kinds 
mentioned,  are  further  diversified  by  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  leaves  of  the 
respective  kinds,  and  the  three  following 
are  markedly  distinct  in  this  respect,  so 
that  the  characters  of  each  are  vividly 
brought  out  by  contrast.  The  leaves  of 
D.  superha  are  narrowly  linear,  bronzy 
green,  margined  with  crimson  ;  those  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Turner  are  elliptic,  and  bronzy 
purple  with  a  broad  red  margin  ;  while 
those  of  D.  fragrans  Lindeni  are  now  so 
well  known  in  gardens  that  description  is 
unnecessary. 

Other  foliage  plants  are  grown  in  great 
variety,  some  of  which  may  also  be  classed 
as  flowering  subjects,  such  as  Aphelandra 
fascinator,  Begonia  gogoensis,  Sarracenia 
purpurea,  with  huge  pitchers  ;  and  Ophio- 
pogon  Jaburan  aureus  variegatus.  The 
slender  and  conspicuously  white  varie¬ 
gated  leaves  of  Eulalia  japonica  variegata 
contrast  strongly  with  such  as  Calathea 
Makoyana,  and  Ficus  elastica  variegata. 
Another  form  of  the  latter  differs  from  it 
and  the  type  in  having  deep  bronzy  leaves 
with  a  purple  midrib  and  stem — characters 
retained  by  them  till  they  become  very 
old.  A  fine  thing  is  Calathea  vittata  rosea 
picta,  with  rosy  red  instead  of  creamy 
white  stripes  ;  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Tillandsia  hieroglyphica,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  densely  covered  with  singular 
brown  hieroglyphical  markings.  Chloro- 
pliytum  elatum  medio-pictum,  known  here 
as  Anthericum  latifolium  medio-pictum,  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  old  variegated 
form,  with  broader  leaves,  having  a  broad 
medium  creamy  white  centre.  Flowering 
plants  were  represented  by  Impatiens 
episcopi,  Amasonia  calycina  (A.  punicea 
of  gardens),  Ixora  salicifolia,  with  linear 
glaucous  leaves  and  orange-scarlet  flowers  ; 
Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  quite  distinct  from 
R.  trigyna,  generally  known  as  Linum  ;  and 
Rondeletia  anomala,  with  terminal  trusses  of  crimson 
flowers.  Nepenthes  Mastersiana  and  N.  Yeitchii  were 
in  fine  form,  and  good-sized  pitchers  were  borne  by 
N.  Northiana. 

A  good  collection  of  Ferns  of  the  popular  decorative 
class  were  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition.  Adiantum 
rhodophyllum  and  A.  roseum  have  the  young  fronds  of 
a  beautiful  rose  colour.  The  bipinnatifid,  light  green 
fronds  of  Nephrolepis  acuta  Bausei  are  very  graceful ; 
and  the  tasselled  leafage  of  Pteris  tremula  grandiceps 
characterise  it  as  a  useful  subject  for  decorative  purposes. 
P.  tricolor,  usually  a  difficult  Fern  to  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  had  fine 
highly-coloured  fronds.  Cocos  Weddelliana  and 
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Geonoma  gracilis  are  valuable  Palms,  that  elbow  their 
way  into  almost  every  collection,  side  by  side. 

Greenhouse  plants  also  receive  a  due  share  of  attention, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  well- flowered  group  of 
Madame  Desgranges  Chrysanthemum  in  pots  attested 
to  its  value  for  indoor  work  in  early  autumn.  The 
well-known  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  was 
grown  in  quantity  ;  while  Salvia  patens  and  Primula 
obconica  seem  to  be  equally  widely  disseminated.  A 
comparatively  new  Pelargonium,  named  Y.  R.  Raspsel, 
is  a  semi-double  that  is  described  as  being  even  more 
floriferous  than  Wonderful,  which  is  evidently  its 
parent.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  exhibited  the  large 
flowers  and  all  the  different  colours  for  which  they  are 
noted.  Araucaria  excelsa,  of  a  convenient  size  for 
greenhouse  or  indoor  decoration,  is  grown  in  quantity. 

AVixdle.sxraavi.ee  Nursery. 

The  management  of  this  nursery  also  belongs  to  the 
same  firm,  and  adjoins  Golden  Acre.  Forest  and  other 
trees  are  grown  in  large  breadths,  and  extensive  beds 
are  occupied  by  seedlings  of  the  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus 
sylvestris),  the  Sweet  Chestnut  (Castanea  vulgaris), 
grown  for  Hop-poles  ;  Spruce,  Hollies,  and  Larch.  Of 
the  latter  there  was  a  fine  healthy  stock,  two  years  old, 
from  native  seed.  Larger  plants  of  Ash,  Mountain 
Ash,  Horse  Chestnut,  Maples,  and  .Black  Poplar  were 
grown  in  quantity ;  while  we  noticed  handsome  speci¬ 
mens,  in  various  sizes,  of  Pinus  austriaca,  Juniperus 
Sabiniana,  Abies  (Picea)  lasiocarpa,  A.  (Picea)  nobilis, 
and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis. 

- - - 

GARDEN  ANEMONES. 

Those  who  have  the  tubers  of  Anemone  coronaria  in 
the  ground  all  the  summer,  have  some  time  since  been 
reaping  a  reward  in  vigorous  tufts  of  handsome  foliage  ; 
indeed,  I  find,  as  a  rule,  the  tubers  rest  not  longer  than 
from  two  to  two-and-half  months,  and  seem  ready  to 
burst  up  again  into  leafage  the  moment  an  autumn 
shower  comes  to  justify  the  activity.  AVhere  tubers  are 
lifted  after  the  blooming  period  is  passed,  stored  in 
boxes  in  a  shed,  replanted  in  September  or  October,  all 
this  early  leafage  is  lost,  and  Avith  it  the  early  bloom 
which  inevitably  follows.  To  obtain  beautiful  flowers 
through  the  late  autumn,  and,  indeed,  if  the  winter  be 
mild,  right  through  that  season  also,  is  a  considerable 
gain. 

The  beds  should  be  kept  very  clean,  and  after  the 
tubers  have  ripened,  be  gently  stirred  between  the  rows 
and  dressed  with  old  hot-bed  or  other  very  short 
manure.  Through  this  the  new  foliage  will  come 
strong  and  early  in  the  autumn.  My  plants  broke  up 
effectually  early  in  September,  and  there  are  numerous 
indications  already  of  flower-buds  being  thrust  up  also. 
There  are  few  of  what  might  be  termed  common  hardy 
garden  flowers,  more  beautiful  than  are  Anemones,  and 
they  are  easily  obtained.  I  sow  seed  almost  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  shallow  boxes  and  not  too  thickly.  In  these 
the  plants  remain  until  the  early  part  of  September, 
when  they  are  dibhled  out  into  drills  12  ins.  apart. 
Good  growth  is  made  that  autumn,  and  the  plants 
produce  some  good  flowers  the  first  spring,  whilst  the 
following  year  they  are  very  fine  indeed.  The  autumn 
planting  is  safer  on  hot  dry  soils  than  is  spring  plant¬ 
ing.  By  sowing  seed  every  year,  not  only  can  the  best 
strains  be  secured,  but  a  constant  succession  of  robust 
young  plants  also,  whilst  the  three  or  four-year-old 
tubers  may  be  thrown  away. — A.  D. 

- - 

THE  UNITED  HORTIOULTUR  AL 

BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

Ox  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  members  and  friends  of 
this  little  known  Gardeners’  Provident  Society,  to  the 
number  of  about  seventy,  dined  together  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  who  was  supported  in  the  vice¬ 
chair  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean.  Among  the  visitors 
present  were  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  A.  AVeeks,  Esq., 
Geo.  Deal,  Esq.  (chairman  of  The  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund  Committee),  Mr.  John  Laing  and  his  sons,  Mr. 
Manning  and  Mr.  Davidson,  Chelsea,  Air.  Cannon, 
Ealing,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  and  Mr.  J.  Crute.  The  usual 
loyal  toast  of  “The  Queen,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family”  having  been  given  from  the  chair, 
and  heartily  received  by  all  present,  Mr.  Yeitch 
proceeded  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  viz. — 
“Continued  success  to  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society,”  and  in  so  doing  said  that  as 
in  all  matters  connected  AAdth  the  human  race  no  effort 
can  be  too  great,  they  could  not  do  better  at  this,  the 


twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
society,  than  look  at  the  past,  consider  the  present, 
and  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  future  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  society.  As  regards  the  past,  it 
would  be  remembered  by  some  present,  but,  perhaps, 
not  by  many,  that  it  was  founded  by  three  gentlemen  ; 
to  one  of  Avhom,  Mr.  George  Baker,  of  Membland,  he 
would  particularly  like  to  refer,  as  Mr.  Baker,  through 
residing  so  far  away,  was  unable  to  be  present  with 
them  on  that  interesting  occasion.  He,  the  chairman, 
had  recently  seen  Air.  Baker,  and  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  him  that  he  still  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
society’s  affairs.  The  other  two  gentlemen  were  Air. 
AATlliam  Heale,  of  Hereford,  and  Air.  Rhodes,  of 
Sydenham,  both  of  Avhom  had  passed  away,  Air. 
Heale,  he  regretted  to  say,  but  a  few  hours  previously. 

The  society  was  formed  by  these  gentlemen  in 
1866,  but  after  a  feAV  months  working  it  was  thought 
well  to  add  to  the  sick  fund  a  benevolent  fund.  The 
first  object  of  the  society  he  found  stated  in  Rule  I., 
which  read  as  follows: — “The  objects  of  this  society 
are  to  render  assistance  to  gardeners  in  time  of  sickness, 
calamity,  and  old  age.  First,  by  allowing  sick  pay 
until  the  member  reaches  his  70th  birthday,  as  stated 
in  Rules  XIAr.  and  XV.  :  secondly,  by  assistance  from 
the  Benevolent  Fund  after  attaining  70  years  of  age  in 
time  of  sickness,  or  in  seasons  of  distress,  as  stated  in 
Rule  XVIII.”  Nothing,  he  thought,  more  noble  than 
that  could  enter  the  thoughts  of  man.  He  had  read 
the  rules  very  carefully,  and  he  would  say  that,  con¬ 
nected  as  he  Avas  with  several  benefit  societies  he  Avas 
struck  by  the  liberality  with  which  they  treated  their 
members,  avIio  could  be  enrolled  from  eighteen  to 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  who,  after  contributing  2s. 
per  month  for  twelve  months,  were  entitled  to  10s.  6 d. 
per  week  for  six  months  in  case  of  sickness.  Further, 
if  members  remaiu  ill  for  a  longer  period  than  fifty-two 
Aveeks  they  were  handed  over  to  the  Benevolent  Fund 
for  further  assistance.  Could  any  rules  be  more 
liberal  than  these  ?  He  had  asked  the  treasurer  for  a 
few  data  as  to  the  membership  of  the  society  from  its 
inception,  and  he  learned  that  few  joined  the  society  at 
first.  In  the  first  year  there  were  but  twenty-one 
members,  and  the  number  increased  very  slowly  ;  in 
the  second  year  there  were  thirty-one,  in  the  next 
fort}7,  and  in  succeeding  years  the  figures  were  forty- 
one,  forty-three,  forty-two,  and  forty-four.  Things 
went  on  in  this  way  until  1876,  when  there  were 
sixty-six  members  enrolled,  in  1882  there  were  ninety- 
six,  and  in  1883,  120.  AYhen  he  inquired  the  reason 
for  the  rapid  increase  during  these  years  he  was  told 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  society’s  position  having  been 
taken  up  by  the  Press,  and  more  especially  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  which,  by  placing  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  society  prominently  before 
its  readers,  Avas  the  means  of  bringing  in  many  mem¬ 
bers.  The  number  at  the  end  of  last  year  Avas  177, 
and  at  the  present  time  was  about  200. 

As  to  the  sick  pay  he  found  that  in  1870  £16  14s.  6d. 
was  paid  in  a  membership  of  forty-three;  in  1871,  with 
forty-two  members,  £19  18s.  4 d.  was  paid.  Then  going 
to  1876,  £4  os.  5 d.  was  paid  ;  and  in  1881,  with  eighty- 
eight  members,  only  £1  Us.  Sd.  Thus  it  would  be 
seen  the  payments  varied  very  greatly.  A  few  inquiries 
into  the  payments  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  show  that 
assistance  was  given  to  the  widow  of  a  deceased  member 
to  the  amount  of  £6  10s.  6 d.,  and  in  1874-8-9,  £18  8s. 
Avas  expended  in  a  similar  manner.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  occurring  not  long  ago,  that  of  the  widow 
of  Air.  AIcElroy,  the  late  secretary,  might  be  particu¬ 
larly  alluded  to.  Air.  AIcElroy 's  work  for  the  society 
was  purely  a  labour  of  love.  Too  old  to  become  a 
member  of  the  society,  he  yet  discharged  the  duties  of 
secretary  for  fourteen  years,  and  although  the  rules 
permit  of  £20  a  year  being  paid  to  the  secretary,  Air. 
AIcElroy  steadily  refused  to  accept  anything  beyond 
the  small  balance  remaining  over  from  the  management 
fund.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  pay  an  earnest  tribute 
to  the  manner  in  Avhich  Air.  AIcElroy  worked  on  the 
society’s  behalf.  He  hoped  to  be  allowed  in  passing  to 
refer  to  another  institution  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected,  namely,  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  AVhen  asked  to  come  here  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  his  connection  with  the  society  just  named 
would  render  an  acceptance  of  the  invitation  inadvisa¬ 
ble,  but  he  considered  that  any  institution  having  for 
its  object  the  benefit  of  our  felloAv  creatures  was  deserv¬ 
ing  of  all  support.  He  had  received  from  the  secretary 
of  this  institution,  of  which  Air.  AIcElroy  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  eighteen  years,  an  intimation  to  the  effect  that 
its  committee  hope  to  put  Airs.  AIcElroy’s  name  down 
as  a  pensioner  of  the  institution  in  January  next. 


The  next  question  that  arose  as  to  the  work  of  the 
society  was,  “At  what  cost  is  it  done?”  Veil,  last 
year  he  found  that  the  working  expenses  were  less  than 
2s.  6d.  per  head  in  a  membership  of  177,  and  the 
figures  speak  conclusively  as  to  the  admirable  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  society  by  the  appointed  officials.  Though 
a  member  of  several  societies,  he  knew  of  none  that 
worked  so  cheaply  as  this.  Alembers  present  may  heartily 
congratulate  themselves  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  society  and  as  to  its  future  prospects.  The  great 
object  should  he  to  get  more  members  ;  the  present 
number  ought  not  to  be  considered  satisfactory. 
Amongst  thousands  of  gardeners  there  are  but  200  in 
the  society,  and  as  the  Press  has  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  the  past,  he  hoped  that  it  would  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  society  in  the  future. 

There  was  one  omission  in  the  rules,  which  Avas 
much  to  be  regretted,  namely,  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  making  the  society  more  generally 
known.  If  concise  circulars  could  be  printed — they 
must  not  be  long,  or  they  would  not  be  read — thousands 
could  be  distributed  by  asking  the  honorary  members 
to  enclose  them  in  their  packages  and  hampers  after 
Christmas.  Alessrs.  Laing,  Sutton,  AYilliams,  and 
other  nurserymen  would,  no  doubt,  willingly  distribute 
circulars  in  this  manner  free  of  cost.  If  the  funds  of 
the  society  could  not  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  he 
would  suggest  the  organisation  of  a  special  fund,  and 
would  gladly  give  £5  to  aid  it.  The  society  provides 
such  great  advantages  that  it  was  a  pity  it  was  not  more 
widely  known.  Numbers  would,  he  was  convinced,  be 
only  too  willing  to  join.  Gardeners  are  a  long-lived 
family,  ranking,  he  thought,  next  to  parsons  ;  and 
perhaps  his  hearers  would  suggest  that  in  this  respect 
they  distinguished  themselves  in  good  company.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  had  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
as  they  were  a  pretty  healthy  lot,  they  Avould,  if  they 
presented  themselves  in  a  body,  no  doubt  do  well.  As 
they  could  not  do  that  they  must  adept  other  means 
of  making  the  adA7antages  of  the  society  more  widely 
known,  so  as  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
members.  Vith  the  toast  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
coupling  the  name  of  Air.  Hudson,  the  treasurer  of  the 
society. 

In  responding,  Air.  Hudson  remarked  that  the 
officers  of  the  society  were  deeply  grateful  to  the  chair¬ 
man  for  his  encouraging  remarks,  and  also  to  the  Press 
for  the  great  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  the  society. 
He  thought  that  gardeners  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
a  benefit  society  of  their  own,  as,  owing  to  their 
necessary  sobriety  and  exceptional  freedom  from  sick¬ 
ness,  they  were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  when 
joining  the  larger  mixed  societies.  He  referred  also  to 
the  fact  that  no  entrance  fees  npr  fines  for  non-payment 
of  subscriptions  Avere  imposed,  and  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  scale  of  payments  at  different  ages. 
If  payments  were  discontinued  after  the  lapse  of  a 
specified  time  the  member  was  not  entitled  to  relief  in 
sickness,  butthe  sum  standing  to  his  credit  was  retained, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty  it  Avas  repaid  to  him  without 
interest,  or,  in  case  of  previous  death,  to  his  nominee. 
By  means  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  also,  it  was  possible  to 
considerably  extend  relief  in  deserving  cases.  As  an 
instance,  he  noted  that  a  widow  of  a  member  had  been 
recently  paid  £34,  and  when  she  died  shortly  after- 
Avards  £20  was  voted  to  the  orphans.  He  had  found 
on  calculation  that  their  death  rate  was  a  very  low  one 
— namely,  7  per  1,000.  At  the  last  annual  meeting 
there  Avere  177  members,  but  they  had  now  advanced 
to  200,  and  he  earnestly  hoped  that  they  would  some 
day  reach  1,000.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the 
“Honorary  Alembers”,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Air. 
Sherwood  (of  Alessrs.  Hurst  &  Son),  who,  in  reply,  said 
he  was  glad  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  attend 
the  meeting,  as,  though  he  heard  but  little  of  the 
society  until  recently,  he  Avas  convinced  that  it 
thoroughly  desenTed  the  support  of  all. 

Air.  AY.  Roupell  proposed  “  The  Officers  of  the 
Society,”  Avliich  was  acknowledged  by  Air.  J.  AA’heeler, 
(one  of  the  trustees),  Air.  N.  Cole,  (a  member  of  the 
committee),  and  Air.  Collins,  (the  secretary).  Air.  Phil- 
brick,  Q.C.,  gave  “The  Horticultural  Press,”  to  which 
Air.  B.  AYynne  and  Mr.  George  Gordon  briefly  replied. 
Air.  Berry,  Roehampton,  next  proposed  “The  Nursery 
and  Seed  Trade  and  Horticultural  Builders,”  which  Avas 
responded  to  by  Air.  John  Laing  and  Air.  Alfred  Veeks. 
Then  folloAved  “The  Health  of  the  Chairman,”  pro¬ 
posed  in  eulogistic  terms  by  Air.  R.  Dean,  who  alluded 
to  the  readiness  with  Avhich  Air.  Yeitch  had  always 
given  both  pecuniary  and  social  support  to  all  matters 
beneficial  to  gardeners  ;  to  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
treasurer  of  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
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stitution  ;  and  to  the  handsome  donation  of  £100  which 
he  had  recently  made  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
Mr.  Dean  also  alluded  to  splendid  services  rendered  to 
British  horticulture  by  the  three  generations  of  Veitcli’s, 
and  to  the  high  position  in  the  horticultural  world 
attained  by  the  present  head  of  the  famous  Chelsea 
firm.  The  toast  was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Yeitch.  Mr.  Deal 
gave  “The  Visitors,”  to  which  Mr.  Manning  replied  ; 
and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  dinner 
stewards,  with  special  thanks  to  Messrs.  AV.  Thomson 
&  Sons,  Clovenfords,  for  their  handsome  contribution 
to  the  dessert. 

- ■*■>:£-<-•■ - 

Hardening  ffoTES  from 
fcOTLAND. 

Fruit  Trees.  — The  season  has  now  arrived  when 
active  measures  must  be  taken  with  all  fruit-bearing 
trees  which  are  making  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  fruit  trees  will  always  right 
themselves  if  allowed  to  expand  their  growth,  and  too 
often  one  has  to  witness  the  extension  of  growth  ending 
in  unhealthy  trees  ;  and  by  the  roots  having  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  grown  downwards,  absence  of  fruit  becomes 
very  striking,  but  this  depends  much  on  the  nature  of 
subsoil  and  other  local  conditions.  But  when  active 
roots  come  in  contact  with  gravel,  stones,  lime  rubbish, 
marl  or  other  resisting  material,  a  host  of  fibres  are 
formed,  on  the  branches  short  growths  and  natural 
spurs  become  abundant,  and  fruitfulness  is  thus  secured. 
If  clay  of  a  damp  and  unhealthy  nature  has  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  feeders,  barrenness,  canker  and 
unmatured  wood  must  of  a  consequence  follow.  Whole 
orchards  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  this  condition,  and 
proprietors  of  such  wonder  why  they  should  fail.  In 
the  case  of  young  trees  which  can  be  readily  lifted  and 
re-planted  into  fresh  healthy  loam  made  firm,  the 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome.  If  the  mistake  has  not 
been  discovered  till  the  trees  are  of  a  gigantic  size,  it 
will  then  be  necessary  to  pursue  another  course  of 
treatment — root  -  pruning  will  have  to  be  put  into 
practice.  As  each  case  may  have  its  peculiarities, 
rational  practice,  not  haphazard,  must  be  followed. 
We  have  been  told  by  some  cultivators  that  they  have 
root  pruned  with  no  success  whatever. 

I  will  mention  a  few  facts,  showing  where  the 
work  has  only  been  nominally  executed — a  trench 
having  been  dug  round  the  roots,  and  all  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  trunk  cut  clean  off.  The  work  has 
thus  been  considered  complete,  so  far  as  the  cutting  is 
concerned  ;  then  a  quantity  of  good  rich  soil,  perhaps 
well  mixed  with  manure,  is  filled  into  the  space, 
and  the  poor  unhealthy  earth  has  been  wheeled  away. 
The  roots  run  into  this  greedily,  vigour  is  again  soon 
observed  in  the  trees,  and  growth  minus  fruit,  as  before, 
is  the  result.  But  if  the  downward  roots  are  found, 
and  cleared  of  the  soil — to  see  which  requires  manipu¬ 
lating — and  all  cut  clean  away,  lime-rubbish  or  stones 
mixed  with  healthy  loam  rammed  firmly  under  the 
tree,  leaving  the  upper  roots  for  a  season,  well  mulched 
and  watered  when  necessary,  then  fruitful  growth  may 
be  expected.  If  the  trees  still  misbehave,  the  cutting 
all  round  to  sever  the  out-growing  roots  may  be  done, 
and  the  space  filled  in  with  soil  such  as  is  placed 
underneath,  and  made  as  firm  as  it  can  be  rammed, 
when  fruitfulness  may  then  be  certain.  Such  cautious 
hints  are  more  for  the  inexperienced.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  gathered  fruit  lately  in  quantity  from  very  old 
trees,  which  were  headed  down,  the  side  and  bottom 
roots  being  removed  at  the  same  time.  Success  has 
been  perfect,  crops  are  enormous,  and  large  highly- 
coloured  fruit  has  been  the  reward.  The  branches  are 
still  clothed  with  dark  green  foliage,  and  fine  fruit- 
buds  bristle  all  over  the  wood  ;  the  complete  change  in 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  fruit  is  remarkable. 
The  mass  of  fibres  which  have  been  led  upwards  to 
heat  and  air,  have  changed  green  cracked  Apples  to 
deep  yellow  fruit,  streaked  with  scarlet.  Hacking  at 
gross  wood  to  keep  the  trees  down  to  a  certain  size, 
while  the  roots  are  running  wild  into  the  sub-soil,  in 
due  time  provokes  resistance  of  such  unnatural  treat¬ 
ment. 

Those  who  know  what  it  is  to  experience  heavy 
losses  from  severe  gales  are  easily  induced  to  use  the 
knife  at  top  and  bottom  to  cause  a  stiff  wind-resisting 
growth.  The  “let  alone”  system  soon  crowds  the 
trees,  and  produces  long  branches,  which  are  lashed 
about  by  the  wind,  strewing  the  fruit  in  all  directions. 
We  do  not  refer  to  other  methods  of  root-pruning  here, 
such  as  that  done  between  May  and  September,  forcing 


the  trees  into  produce  the  following  season,  and  the 
formation  of  the  roots  into  dense  masses,  which  renders 
fruit-bearing  and  health  a  certainty.  Lifting  and 
careful  re-planting  while  the  trees  are  in  a  manageable 
condition  is  always  liberally  rewarded,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  completing  this  important  work. 
The  planting  of  trees  will  soon  demand  attention,  where 
additions  to,  or  renovation  of,  the  fruit  garden  are  to 
be  made.  If  it  is  possible  to  go  to  the  nurseries  to 
select  the  trees,  it  always  gives  satisfaction.  No 
starvelings  or  cankered  ones  should  be  accepted.  If 
maiden  trees  can  be  had  they  will  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  end,  and  those  with  clear  glossy  bark  are 
the  kinds  that  should  be  chosen  ;  but  bark-bound  snag- 
covered  wood  is  a  most  objectionable  sign.  The  trees 
to  be  selected  are  such  as  one  may  expect  an  abundance 
of  fruit  from  yearly,  kinds  suitable  to  the  district,  and 
those  only  that  are  known  to  do  well. — Caledonian. 

Seasonable  Notes. — We  have  been  warned  by 
three  nights  frosts,  which  were  sharp  enough/to  kill 
French  Beans,  blacken  Dahlias  to  the  ground,  injure 
any  heads  of  Cauliflower  that  were  not  protected,  and 
show  marks  innumerable,  which  testify  that  preparation 
must  be  made  to  resist  the  injury  which  may  be 
sustained  by  October  frosts.  We  have  already  read 
that  in  parts,  hundreds  of  miles  further  'south  from 
where  we  write,  Chrysanthemums  have  been  exposed 
to  8°  of  frost,  and  “hung  their  heads.”  Flower 
gardens  are  already  much  crippled.  On  Saturday, 
October  8th,  flowers  of  Pelargoniums  were  as  bright  as 
one  could  desire,  and  on  the  following  day,  Sundajq 
most  of  them  were  black.  A  kind  named  Little 
David,  which  has  been  a  mass  of  bloom  since  June, 
seemed  at  its  best  on  the  date  mentioned,  and 
evidently  is  hardier  than  Vesuvius,  Amaranth,  Henry 
Jacoby,  and  several  others.  Where  Pansies  and 
Violas  do  well  they  should  be  largely  cultivated, 
and  a  selection  made  for  bedding.  Robin  Hood,  a 
small- flowered  variety,  which  has  been  in  flower 
for  six  months,  is  still  at  its  best,  and  all  that  is 
valuable  and  worth  saving  should  no  longer  be  left 
to  take  its  chance.  Calceolarias,  Pentstemons  and 
Pansies  may  be  propagated  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
November — we  have  often  done  them  well  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  month,  but  a  month  earlier  is 
more  preferable ;  and,  though  Pansies  are  very  hardy, 
they  are  all  the  better  if  a  shallow  frame  is  used 
during  severe  weather.  Our  Calceolaria  cuttings  are 
in  an  open  border,  protected  at  night  by  hoops  and 
mats,  along  with  Chrysanthemums.  At  this  season, 
and  onward  for  more  than  two  months,  Eupatorium 
odoratuin,  Habrothamnus  aurantiacus  and  elegans, 
and  Lapagerias  rosea  and  alba  make  suitable  com¬ 
panions  under  glass,  and  look  well  belted  with 
Primulas,  Musk,  Ericas  and  Cinerarias,  which  have 
been  sown  early. 

The  latter  are  often  grown  well  and  very  large  in 
northern  gardens,  and  frequently  treated  so  as  to 
become  an  autumn-flowering  plant.  There  is  no 
objection  to  this  (we  have  a  few  dozens  coming  into 
flower  now)  where  there  is  means  to  allow  the  plants 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  they  are  kept  near  the 
glass  when  the  days  get  shorter.  When  they  are  kept 
far  from  the  light,  coddled,  and  free  air  not  admitted, 
failure  is  certain.  If  the  plants  are  pot-bound  they 
may  be  shifted  carefully  and  firmly  into  pots  two  sizes 
larger,  using  a  compost  of  sandy  loam.  They  will  soon 
fill  the  pots  with  roots,  when  liberal  applications  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial  to  them.  A  dewing 
of  “  Swift  and  Sure  ”  insecticide  occasionally  will  keep 
the  foliage  and  flower-stems  free  from  vermin.  The 
double  kinds  are  now  coming  into  much  favour  for 
cut  bloom,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  likely  to 
supersede  the  older  varieties  ;  but  flowers  in  dense 
masses  of  the  single  kinds,  2  ins.  or  more  across  each, 
are  not  mean  objects  during  winter.  The  main  stock 
for  general  use  will,  of  course,  be  kept  cool  and  airy  till 
they  flower,  for  those  forced  in  heat  are  poor  objects. — 
Caledonian.  _ _ 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

The  Greenhouse. — The  time  has  now  arrived  when 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  housing  outdoor  stuff 
that  cannot  withstand  the  severity  of  our  winters  in 
the  open,  and  requires  protection  of  some  kind  or  other 
under  glass.  In  commencing  to  lift  and  re-pot,  the 
choicest  and  most  delicate  subjects  should  receive  the 
first  attention,  as  they  are  the  more  likely  to  suffer 
should  a  frosty  night  occur,  which  is  now  possible  at 
any  time.  Dahlias,  although  among  the  first  to 
s  lccumb  to  frost,  need  not  be  lifted  until  they  become 


blackened  and  useless  for  decorative  purposes,  as  they 
may  continue,  in  its  absence,  to  bear  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bloom.  Heliotropes  suffer  equally  as  early 
as  the  Dahlias  ;  but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  cuttings  have  been  taken  and  rooted  previous 
to  this  time  for  next  year’s  requirements.  Should  it 
be  thought  expedient  or  necessary  to  retain  some  of  the 
old  plants,  the  sooner  they  are  lifted  now  the  better, 
standing  them  in  a  frame  or  close  place  till  they  take 
fresh  root,  and  so  enable  them  to  pass  the  winter  in 
cool  quarters. 

For  the  accommodation  of  these  and  other  bedding 
subjects,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  and 
the  Chrysanthemums,  that  must  soon  be  housed  if  they 
have  not  been  so  before  this  time,  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  that  is  to  receive  them  should  be  thoroughly 
overhauled.  It  would  be  greatly  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  the  plants  should  the  interior  of  the  house 
receive  a  thorough  cleansing  before  storing  it  with  the 
winter  occupants.  To  do  this,  all  the  moveable  plants 
should  be  taken  outside  or  shifted  to  one  end  of  the 
house  ;  then  prune  back  the  deciduous  climbers,  re¬ 
moving  all  old  and  useless  wood  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  so  regulating  the  remaining  shoots  as  to  admit  the 
greatest  amount  of  light,  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  plants  under  glass 
during  our  sunless  winter  season.  If  time  will  not 
admit  of  the  glass  and  wood  being  thoroughly  washed, 
a  good  syringing  with  soft-soap  and  water  should  be 
given,  so  as  to  reach  every  crevice  and  destroy  the 
vermin  that  have  been  so  plentiful  this  season,  both 
indoors  and  out.  Clear  away  stakes,  matting,  empty 
pots,  and  all  such  things  that  are  not  absolutely 
wanted,  for  these,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  too  often 
allowed  to  accumulate  till  they  are  not  only  unsightly, 
but  afford  a  safe  and  convenient  lurking-place  for  all 
kinds  of  vermin,  that  sally  from  their  retreats  during 
the  night  and  destroy  choice  plants  of  all  kinds.  An 
air  of  tidiness  should  pervade  the  house,  and  when 
once  the  owner  has  become  accustomed  to  this,  a  better 
order  of  things  is  sure  to  prevail. 

Having  got  the  house  in  readiness,  commence 
arranging  the  plants  according  to  their  heights,  the 
amount  of  light  they  receive,  and  in  that  order  which 
shall  secure  the  finest  effect  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  a  greenhouse  of  the 
humblest  kind  should  not  be  tidy  and  interesting,  if 
not  gay,  even  in  the  dullest  winter  months.  This  can 
be  secured  by  general  cleanliness,  neat  staking  and 
training  of  those  subjects  that  require  it,  and  by  the 
employment  of  a  judicious  selection  of  Ferns  according 
to  the  heat  kept  up.  Some  of  the  evergreen  British 
Ferns  are  equally  as  handsome  as  exotics,  and  can  be 
maintained  in  good  condition  throughout  the  winter, 
where  no  more  fire-heat  is  necessary  than  to  keep  out 
frost.  That  amount  is  required  to  preserve  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  so  that  no  more  would  be  wanted  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  hardy  or  sub-hardy  Ferns,  both  British 
and  exotic.  Among  the  former,  what  could  be  more 
handsome  than  some  of  the  numerous  fine  forms  of 
Aspidium  (Polystielium)  aculeatum,  A.  (P.)  angulare, 
Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum,  P.  v.  elegantissimum, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  S.  v.  crispum,  and  endless- 
crested  forms  ;  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata,  Asplenium 
adiantum  nigrum,  and  A.  marinum  ?  Several  of  the 
smaller  forms  are  also  peculiarly  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing,  such  as  Asplenium  Triehomanes,  A.  T.  Moulei,  A. 
fontanum,  the  Killarney  Fern  (Triehomanes  radicans), 
Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgense,  and  H.  Wilsoni.  The 
last  three  require  a  glass  shade  to  keep  them  fresh. 
The  exotic  Ferns  that  would  bear  a  low  temperature 
and  keep  green  are  numerous,  and  a  few  might  be 
grown  with  great  advantage,  such  as  Pteris  serrulata, 
P.  s.  cristata,  P.  s.  c.  compacta,  P.  cretica,  P.  c.  albo- 
lineata,  P.  c.  Mayi,  P.  scaberula,  P.  hastata,  Platyloma 
rotundifolia,  Asplenium  flabellatum,  Aspidium  (poly- 
stichum)  vestitum,  and  Blechnum  brasiliense. 

Bedding  stuff,  that  must  now  or  very  soon  be  housed, 
should  occupy  a  front  part  of  the  house,  so  as  to  be 
near  the  light  ;  but  if  a  frame  is  at  command,  all 
plants  coming  under  this  heading  may  be  kept  there 
till  frosty  nights  become  severe  enough  to  make  it 
dangerous  for  them  to  be  left  longer  ■where  fire-heat 
cannot  be  employed  for  their  preservation.  The  tallest 
plants  of  whatever  kind  must  occupy  that  part  of  the 
house  where  there  is  sufficient  head  room  for  their 
accommodation,  but  the  arranging  will  have  most  effect 
if  the  smaller  plants  occupy  a  position  next  the  path¬ 
way,  with  those  behind  them  gradually  becoming 
taller,  so  that  all  may  be  facing  the  beholder.  Avoid 
as  much  as  possible  all  crowding,  and  after  cutting 
down  Pelargoniums  that  have  done  flowering,  and 
pruning  back  Fuchsias,  throw  away  all  plants  that  are 
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absolutely  not  desirable  to  be  retained,  for  they  only 
prove  an  incumbrance,  to  the  detriment  and  well-being 
of  those  that  must  be  kept.  The  idea  must  first  be 
grasped  that  things  worth  growing  are  worth  growing 
well,  and  that  what  is  not  worth  treating  in  this  way 
had  better  be  dispensed  with  immediately.  Arrange 
what  Ferns  and  flowering  plants  there  are  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  and  even  at  this  dull  time  the 
whole  may  be  effective  and  interesting.  If  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  housed,  keep  the  house  well  ventilated  to 
prevent  them  becoming  drawn. 

Flower  Garden’. — Much  will  have  to  he  done  in 
this  department  to  keep  up  the  best  appearance  possible 
during  the  waning  days  of  autumn.  The  labour  will 
be  all  the  more  increased  if  there  are  trees  about,  the 
leaves  of  which  drop,  and  so  keep  everything  in  a 
littery  condition.  These  should  be  swept  up,  the  walks 
cleaned  and  rolled.  If  it  has  not  been  already  done, 
the  lawn  should  be  closely  mown  for  the  last  time  this 
season.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  roll  the  lawn  to  level  down  all  worm 
castings.  This  may  be  done  one  day  and  mown  the 
next,  so  that  the  grass  may  rise  up  after  the  operation 
of  rolling.  By  doing  this  now  the  lawn  will  present  a 
neat  appearance  all  winter,  and  besides  be  in  better 
condition  for  mowing  with  the  machine  in  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  beds  have  been  emptied  of  their 
contents,  manure  them,  and  dig  them  up  immediately. 
They  will  thus  look  tidy  should  no  planting  be  done  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  filled  with  spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs  and  bedding  stuff,  or  with  conifers, 
Box,  Hollies,  Euonymus,  Heaths,  or  other  bedding 
plants,  whereby  an  interesting  appearance  may  be 
maintained  during  winter. — F. 

— - - 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

An  old  gardener  writing  to  us  a  few  days  ago 
remarked,  “In  making  a  fresh  arrangement  of  my 
Gooseberry  stock,  I  made  a  selection  of  the  sorts,  and 
planted  each  sort  in  lines  by  themselves.  First,  as  the 
most  useful  green  Gooseberry,  I  selected  the  'White¬ 
smith,  an  upright  grower,  and  good  cropper,  excellent 
for  gathering  green,  and  early  for  tarts  or  bottling, 
and  first  rate  to  eat  ;  when  ripe,  white  and  dull  in  the 
skin.  Next  came  the  Ironmonger,  another  very 
upright  grower  and  strong,  the  berry  not  large,  oval, 
and  hairy ;  a  first  rate  old  Gooseberry  in  repute  for 
bottling,  and  hard  to  beat  when  ripe.  Then  came  the 
Red  'Warrington,  the  best  of  the  large  red,  the  young 
wood  always  describing  a  curve — pendulous  is  not  the 
word  ;  a  cranky  bush,  but  the  best  for  netting  to  hang 
late,  and  also  in  repute  for  preserving  for  jam.  I  had 
plenty  at  the  end  of  September  last  year,  and  they 
might  have  been  much  later,  but  they  cannot  be  served 
up  and  hang  on  a  bush  at  the  same  time. 

*  ‘Next,  a  very  few  of  the  Sulphur  and  Early  Sulphur, 
as  the  latter  are  always  the  first  ripe  Gooseberries. 
Also  a  good  line  of  the  Amber,  a  very  robust  grower, 
the  growth  curving  and  spreading,  and  a  great  bearer  ; 
amber-coloured,  firm  in  berry,  and  a  capital  one  for  the 
coal-pit  districts.  I  have  also  a  sprinkling  of  the 
Lancashire  prize  sorts,  but  do  not  know  much  about 
them  by  name.  They  are  mostly  distinguished  for 
bulk  and  insipidity,  some  like  purple  Magnum  Bonum 
Plums,  for  instance,  Roaring  Lion,  and  some  of  the 
green  ones  whose  names  I  do  not  know  ;  quite  im¬ 
practicable  for  ordinary  mouths  at  a  single  effort,  and 
require  to  he  eaten  like  an  oyster.  I  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  Green  Gascon  and  the  Hedgehog. 

I  would  always  hack  a  hairy  Gooseberry  for  flavour, 
and  the  more  hairy  the  better,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
russety  Pear  or  Apple — a  peculiarity  which  is  also 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  rough- skinned  Potatos, 
The  old  Scotch  Jam  Berry,  small  and  hairy,  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  in  former  days.  I  remember  three  bushes  of 
it  which  used  to  bear  several  bushels  every  year.  They 
were,  at  least,  twenty  years  old,  and  now,  after  eighteen 
years,  may  be  still  in  the  same  spot.  They  would  each 
he  about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  green 
moss,  the  low  spreading  branches  feathered  on  each 
side  with  spurs,  from  the  undersides  of  which  the 
berries  used  to  hang  in  handfuls  ;  the  trees  had  ceased 
to  make  any  young  wood.  They  were  delicious  when 
black-ripe,  and  made  the  most  perfect  jam.  The  soil 
was  deep,  light,  and  sandy,  and  the  bushes  slightly 
shaded  with  Apple  trees. 

“One  Gooseberry  of  my  schoolboy  days,  which  I 
called  the  Crystal  Skinned — a  delicious  and  distinctly 
flavoured  fruit — I  should  like  to  meet  with  again.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  common  somewhere — a  good  medium-sized 
berry,  perfectly  oval,  white  and  glassy,  smooth,  trans¬ 


parent,  the  white  veins  and  seeds  showing  distinctly 
through  the  skin,  and  by  far  the  best  smooth-skinned 
Gooseberry  I  have  ever  asted,”  This  is  a  common- 
sense  vindication  of  several  good  old  sorts  of  Goose¬ 
berries.  Not  long  since  I  was  in  an  old  market  garden 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  there  saw  some  very  fine 
bushes  of  Gooseberries  under  some  old  Apple  trees, 
where  one  would  have  thought  it  impossible  that  they 
could  grow  and  bear  fruit.  But  they  carry  enormous 
crops  every  year,  and  they  prove  very  remunerative 
ones. — R.  I).  _ — >2rc» _ 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

October  11  th. 

Cypripedium  Harrisianum  superbum. 

The  superiority  of  this  variety  was  at  once  apparent 
by  its  great  size  and  fine  appearance.  The  whole  flower 
possessed  the  same  polished  appearance  as  the  type, 
and  the  standard  was  of  a  deep  brownish  purple, 
shading  off  into  purple  at  the  white  margin.  The 
petals  were  of  a  deep  purple,  and  the  labellum  was 
large  but  of  a  paler  purple.  The  foliage  was  short, 
healthy,  deep  green,  and  distinctly  marked  with  paler 
blotches.  The  dwarf  character  of  the  foliage,  if  per¬ 
manent,  would  be  an  advantage,  as  compared  with  the 
grosser  growth  of  the  foliage  of  the  type.  Exhibited 
by  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq. 

Chrysanthemums. 

William  Cobbett. — This  is  a  new  Japanese  variety, 
with  narrow,  reflexed,  and  soft  rose-coloured  florets. 
The  central  ones,  when  expanding,  are  yellow,  but  as 
they  expand  they  gradually  change  to  a  deeper  rose 
than  those  towards  the  circumference  of  the  flower 
head.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney. 

L’Africaine. — The  flower  heads  of  this  new  Japa¬ 
nese  vai'iety  are  large  and  massive,  and  of  deep  crimson 
when  fully  expanded  and  recurved.  The  centre 
exhibits  a  yellow  tint  during  the  expansion  of  the 
florets,  but  this  disappears  as  the  florets  get  older. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Holmes,  Frampton  Park 
Nursery,  Hackney,  London. 

By  the  Fruit  Committee. 

Apples. 

Bismarck. — In  shape  this  is  depressedly  globose  or 
slightly  inclined  to  be  conical,  with  a  deep,  moderately 
angular  and  shallowly-ribbed  closed  eye.  The  short 
stalk  is  also  set  in  a  deep  rounded  cavity  at  the  base. 
It  is  a  large  and  handsome  Apple,  and  is  pale  green, 
fading  to  a  whitish  tint  and  deeply  suffused  with  red  on 
the  exposed  side.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  white,  and  the 
fruit  is  classed  as  a  kitchen  variety.  It  is  an  abundant 
bearer.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons. 

Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling. — This  is  a  medium 
or  large-sized  Apple,  shortly  conical  in  shape,  some¬ 
what  five-angled  at  the  top,  and  exceedingly  handsome 
when  well  grown.  It  is  greenish  yellow,  often  changing 
almost  to  a  creamy  white,  while  the  whole  of  the 
exposed  side  is  a  deep  rich  shining  red.  The  flesh  is 
firm  and  sweet.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Gascoigne. 

- ->K— - 

A  HYBRID  SPROUT. 

Two  years  since,  from  some  late  Coleworts,  I  selected 
one  of  conical  form  for  the  purpose  of  seeding  it  the 
following  year  for  my  own  use.  When  in  bloom,  to 
protect  it  from  becoming  cross-fertilised  with  pollen 
from  Brussels  Sprouts  growing  near,  I  covered  the 
flowers  of  the  Coleworts  with  fine  muslin.  Seed  was 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  plants  put  out  in  anticipation 
that  they  would  give  Colewort  heads.  Instead  of  that 
result,  however,  they  grew  strong  and  tall,  and  so 
stood  the  winter,  becoming  still  stronger  and  taller 
through  the  summer,  and  finally  producing  good  firm 
heads  of  half  Colewort  half  Brussels  Sprouts  type,  with 
a  tendency  to  sprout  up  the  stems.  Unfortunately, 
throughout  this  locality,  aphis  terribly  infested  much 
of  the  green  stuff,  and  my  hybrid  plants  were  so 
troubled — good  evidence  of  their  sweetness. 

However,  the  texture  of  the  heads  is  soft,  marrowy, 
and  pleasantly  flavoured  when  cooked  ;  whilst  stems 
which  have  had  the  heads  removed  are  developing  very 
fine  Sprouts,  which,  when  cooked,  are  delicious  to  eat. 
I  am  thus  assured  that  the  strain  is  a  true  hybrid,  and 
also  that  the  fine  particles  of  pollen  from  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  must  have  been  driven  by  the  wind  through 
the  muslin  covering  of  the  Colewort  flowers  and  entirely 
impregnated  them,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants 
show  this  enlarged  Brussels  Sprout  form.  It  will  be 
two  years  hence  ere  seed  saved  next  year  from  the  best 


forms  can  be  made  to  produce  new  plants,  and  the 
steadfastness  of  the  strain  fairly  tested.  It  may  then 
prove  to  be  a  good  thing,  or  be  found  useless.  Time 
will  show,  but  it  is  good  now  in  any  case. — A.  D. 
- - 

HYBRID  ORCHIDS,  &c ,  AT  THE 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA. 

Now  it  is  that  their  labours  of  many  years  as  Orchid 
hybridists  have  brought  the  great  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  Yeitch  &  Sons  a  well-merited  reward  for  their 
pains  every  season — and,  indeed,  every  few  months  seem 
to  add  new  and  beautiful  treasures  to  the  already  noble 
list  of  their  home-raised  Orchids — as  by  their  slow 
process  of  development  the  tiny,  almost  leafless,  seed¬ 
lings  which  Mr.  Seden  handled  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  now  come  into  bloom. 
The  history  of  the  lovely  Cattleya  exoniensis,  one  of 
the  earliest  hybrids,  its  still  rising  price,  and  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  that  it  has  marvellously  im¬ 
proved  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  flowers  since  it  was 
distributed,  ought  to  be  a  very  good  excuse  for  the 
praise  given  to  each  new  one  on  its  first  coming  into 
bloom.  The  fact  is  that,  as  a  rule,  not  until  two  or  three 
years  after  hybrid  Orchids  are  first  sent  out  are  their 
real  beauties  known,  and  then,  if  the  plants  be  well 
grown,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  even 
although  the  price  might  have  been  thought  high  when 
purchasing,  the  owner  finds  he  has  a  far  better  thing 
than  he  anticipated,  and  worth,  probably,  three  or  four 
times  the  value  given. 

It  is  now  getting  hard  upon  100  grand  varieties  of 
hybrid  origin  with  which  Messrs.  Yeitch  have  enriched 
our  collections,  comprising  some  two  dozen  Cattleyas, 
some  three  dozen  Cypripediums,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  Lselias,  Galanthes,  Dendrobes,  and  other  genera.  If 
we  enumerate  at  random  such  things  as  Cattleya 
Chamberlainii,  C.  triophthalma,  C.  Yeitchiana,  Lidia 
callistoglossa,  L.  Canhamiana,  L.  Sedeni,  Cypripedium 
Morganue,  C.  Scliroderie,  Calanthe  Yeitchii,  or,  indeed, 
any  selection  from  the  long  list,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  work  of  the  raisers  has  been  a  great  work, 
bringing,  by  their  steady  perseverance  and  patience,  a 
grand  and  beautiful  collection  of  plants  into  our  plant 
houses,  which  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Amongst  those  now  in  flower  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  many  of  the  handsome  Cattleya  porphyro- 
phlebia  (C.  intermedia  x  C.  superba)  will  be  found, 
all  beautiful,  with  large  wax-like  flowers  varying  in 
tint  from  nearly  white  to  deep  blush,  and  in  the  colour 
of  the  beautifully-fringed  labellum  from  rose  to  crimson, 
each  having  a  light  chrome  tinge  on  the  lip.  This 
plant  is  evidently  as  free-growing  and  flowering  as  it  is 
pretty.  Cattleya  leucoglossa  (C.  Loddegesii  x  C. 
Fausta),  too,  is  in  bloom,  with'  finely-formed  pale  rose 
flowers,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  lighter  and  prettily 
crimped,  a  soft  yellow  blotch  being  on  the  labellum 
just  below  the  column.  Cattleya  Brabantise  also,  one 
of  the  earliest  hybrid  Cattleyas,  but  still  very  rare, 
bears  a  spike  of  its  waxy  blush  flowers,  prettily  dotted 
with  chocolate.  A  new  variety,  named  Eurydice, 
obtained  by  crossing  summer- flowering  C.  labiata  with 
C,  Acklandiie,  bears  a  gorgeous  flower,  which  for 
richness  of  the  violet-crimson  of  its  finely  expanded 
labellum  may  be  said  to  beat  all  its  predecessors  ;  the 
throat  is  yellow,  as  in  some  of  the  forms  of  C.  labiata, 
and  in  other  respects  it  partakes  of  the  best  qualities 
of  both  parents. 

Following  the  several  beautiful  hybrid  Phalfenopses 
which  have  recently  bloomed  here,  another  is  now  in 
bud,  from  which  great  things  are  expected.  Some 
hybrid  Dendrobes  and  other  things  are  also  in  bloom  ; 
but,  as  usual,  and  as  is  the  case  all  the  year  round,  the 
hybrid  Cypripediums  have  the  best  part  of  the  show, 
many  of  them  being  in  bloom.  Commencing  with  the 
neat  old  Cypripedium  Dominii,  and  everybody’s 
favourite,  the  perpetual-flowering  C.  Sedeni,  we  find 
C.  S.  candidulum,  a  chaste  flower  ;  C.  albo-purpureum, 
C.  calurum,  and  C.  cardinale,  all  magnificent  things  of 
the  Sedenii  section  ;  C.  stenophyllum  (C.  Schlimii  x  C. 
Pearcei),  C.  Arthurianum,  and  C.  vexillarium  Fairrie- 
anum  hybrids  ;  C.  Harrisianum,  the  richly-coloured  C. 
oenanthum  superbum,  C.  politum,  C.  marmorophyllum, 
C.  selligerum  majus,  and,  in  bud,  C.  Tautzianum, 
with  several  others  not  yet  bloomed  ;  but  last  come  the 
greatest  novelty  in  Cypripediums,  which,  we  believe, 
is  to  be  named  Chas.  Canham,  in  honour  of  the  clever 
grower  of  Messrs.  Yeitch’s  general  collection.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  Yeitchii, 
and  has  noble  flowers  of  much  the  same  shape  as 
the  former,  but  with  broader  petals,  having  a  few 
crimson  dots  on  them.  The  flowers  are  yellow  suffused 
with  delicate  rose,  and  the  top  of  the  upper  sepal  is 
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white.  It  is  a  grand  plant,  well  worthy  to  keep 
company  with  the  best. 

In  the  general  collection,  which,  vast  though  it  be, 
always  maintains  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  its 
specimens,  we  found  in  the  large  Cattleya  house,  in 
flower,  among  innumerable  promisingly-grown  plants 
bearing  plenty  of  flower-sheaths  (the  great  .masses  of 
Laelia  purpurata  being  especially  fine),  plants  of  the 
useful  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  some  bright  C.  bicolor, 
C.  maxima,  C.  gigas,  C.  Eldorado,  C.  Gaskelliana,  C. 
intermedia,  Laelia  praestans,  L.  Dayana,  kc.  Cypripe- 
diums  include  the  new  C.  praestans,  which  is  pretty  and 
distinct,  with  pouch  of  C.  Stonei,  sepals  like  C.  Parishii, 
and  other  features 
of  C.  laevigatum  ; 

C.  Curtisii,  C. 

Dayanum,  C.  con- 
color,  C.  tonsum, 

C.  Haynaldianum, 

C.  purpuratum,  a 
quantity  of.C. 

Spicerianum,  and 
others.  In  the 
warm  houses,  in 
flower,  are  Den- 
drobium  ciliatum  ; 
many  specimens 
of  the  noble 
Dendrobium  for- 
mosum  gigan- 
teum,  some  with 
a  dozen -and -half 
flowers  on  a  plant ; 

D.  Dearei,  D. 
superbiens  ;  Re- 
nanthera  m  a  t  u- 
tina,  with  dark 
scarlet  flowers, 
and  which  has 
been  in  bloom  over 
six  months; 

Vanda  Roxburghii 
and  V.  suavis ; 
some  beautiful 
Ccelogyne  Massan- 
geana ;  Phalaenop- 
sis  violacea  and 
P.  Schroderi; 

Oncidium  Lance- 
anum ;  the  pretty 
white  0.  hetero- 

♦phyllum,  iErides 
suavis  si  mum, 
many  Oncidium 
Jonesianum,  and 
other  various  and 
beautiful  plants. 

The  cool  houses 
have  some  very 
robust  plants  of 
Oncidium  ma- 
cranthum,  send¬ 
ing  up  strong 
spikes,  and  the 
oft  -  noted  rich 
stock  well  fur- 
nished  with 
promises  of  flower, 
as  well  as  a  good 
sprinkling  at 
present  open  ; 
while  the  structure 
at  the  entrance  to 
the  main  block  of 
Orchid  houses  is 
well  filled  with 
flowers  of  On¬ 
cidium  Forbesii, 

0.  varicosum, 

0.  trulliferum,  0.  incurvum,  0.  pulvinatum,  0.  leuco- 
chilum,  0.  tigrinum,  0.  crispum,  0.  Limminghei,  0. 
preetextum,  many  graceful  0.  ornithorrhynchum, 
0.  sarcodes,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Mesospinidium  vul- 
canicum,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Odontoglossum  Ma- 
drense,  a  grand  specimen  of  0.  Bictonense  album, 
O.  Insleayii  splendens,  0.  Uro- Skinneri,  the  pretty  Mas- 
devallia  Carderi,  and  other  Masdevallias  and  Restrepias, 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  and  several  handsome 
Miltonias,  among  which  M.  Clowesii  castanea  shows 
up  as  a  rich  variety,  with  handsome  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  finely  barred  with  chestnut-brown,  the  lip 
being  larger  than  in  the  type,  and  purplish  crimson. 


Nepenthes  Northiana. 


its  colours  very  brightly.  One  of  its  pitchers  was  over 
7  ins.  long,  with  the  mouth  4  ins.  by  3  ins..  N. 
bicalcarata  is  a  singular  species  distinguished  by  two 
spurs  at  the  hinge  of  the  lid  ;  and  among  the  old  species 
N.  Rafflesiana  is  still  a  grand  pitcher.  Over  thirty 
distinct  species  and  hybrids  are  here  grown,  and  among 
them  we  noted  as  prominent  the  distinct  N.  Veitchii, 
the  pretty  green  N.  cylindrica,  N.  Chelsoni,  N.  san- 
guinea,  N.  distillatoria,  and  N.  hybrida.  As  all  are 
grown  in  a  moderate  temperature,  it  is  an  additional 
pleasure  to  inspect  them  on  that  account. 

The  Rhododendrons  (Greenhouse), 

Like  the  Nepenthes,  always  give  a  great  show  at 

Chelsea,  where 
they  form  one  of 
the  best  testi¬ 
monies  to  the 
utility  of  the 
hybridist’s  work 
as  carried  out 
there.  Every  new 
batch  seems  to 
bring  new  or  in¬ 
tensified  colours, 
or  larger  flowers 
of  better  form 
than  those  pre¬ 
ceding  them,  and 
lately  in  their 
new  R.  balsamiae- 
florum  and  R.  b. 
aureum,  a  new 
race  with  double 
flowers  has  been 
introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch, 
which  they  will, 
in  course  of  time, 
probably  run 
through  all  the 
known  colours. 
Among  them  in 
flower  at  present, 
we  were  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of 
Queen  Victoria,  a 
fine  yellow,  tinged 
red  ;  Duchess  of 
Connaught  and 
Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  both  rich 
scarlet  ;  Taylori, 
pink,  with  white 
tube  ;  Jasmini- 
florum  car- 
minatum,  rich 
carmine  ;  Ama- 
bile,  blush  or 
creamy  white  ; 
Maiden’s  Blush, 
pale  pink ;  Indian 
yellow  ;  Princess 
Frederica,  creamy 
yellow  ;  Minerva, 
lemon  -  yellow  ; 
Apollo,  salmon- 
red  ;  President, 
coppery  yellow  ; 
Princess  Beatrice, 
Gloria  Mundi,  and 
especially  a  fine 
new  yellow,  that 
always  has  six  or 
seven  lobes  to  the 
flower,  which 
makes  it  look 
much  fuller  than 
the  other  kinds. 
Altogether  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  great  general  plant  collection,  and  turning 
into  the  new  plant  houses,  we  met  with  many  new 
things  with  which  the  public  have  yet  to  make 
acquaintance.  Among  those  already  sent  out  we 
must  mention  Begonia  John  Heal,  a  cross  between 
B.  socotrana  and  a  tuberous  species,  which,  with  its 
great  profusion  of  rich  carmine  flowers  (among  which 
singularly  enough  not  a  single  female  flower  has  yet 
appeared),  and  its  bright  green  leaves,  forms  one  of 
the  best  and  most  productive  of  autumn  and  winter- 
blooming  plants  we  have.  Nephrolepis  rufescens 
tripinnatifida  is  a  grand  new  Fern,  with  wonderfully 
cut  plume-like  fronds  ;  Selaginella  gracilis,  one  of  the 


The  Nepenthes 

At  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  always  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  to  be  met  with  in  any  nursery, 
and  we  have  never  seen  them  better  than  they  now 
are.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appearance  of 
the  house  when  it  is  stated  that  over  2,000  pitchers, 
many  of  them  of  large  size,  and  on  new  or  rare  species, 
are  borne  on  the  plants  suspended  from  the  roof.  N. 
Rajah  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  its 
singular  brownish  crimson  pitchers  being  of  various 
strange  forms  and  wonderfully  coloured,  and,  as  it  were, 
varnished  in  the  inside  ;  one  of  these  we  measured  was 
nearly  1  ft.  from  tip  of  lid  to  the  base  of  the  pitcher,  the 


mouth  being  6  ins.  by  3  ins.  N.  Curtisii  is  a  gorgeous 
new  species,  with  handsome  large  pitchers,  green 
mottled  with  dark  crimson.  N.  cincta  (see  p.  101)  is 
also  a  great  beauty,  one  plant  bearing  two  dozen  large 
pitchers,  a  feat  in  which  it  is  beaten  by  many  in  a  long 
row  of  the  fine  blood-red  N.  Mastersiana,  which  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  and  another  of  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  hybrid  triumphs — many  of  these  bear  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pitchers,  and  are  really  fine  objects. 
N.  Northiana  is  distinguished  by  the  richness  of  its 
colouring,  the  brightness  of  the  green  and  crimson  on 
the  outside  being  toned  down  by  a  whitish  wash  over 
it,  while  the  inside,  invisible  unless  inspected,  shows 
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most  elegant  of  mosses  ;  and  the  new  white  Oplismenus 
should  make  an  useful  plant  for  decoration. 

No  one  can  pass  in  or  out  of  this  old  nursery  without 
noticing  the  miDgled  sprays  of  white  and  red  Lapageria 
which  cover  the  whole  of  the  long  corridor  leading  to 
the  plant  houses.  Such  a  sight  should  encourage 
gardeners  to  plant  these  together  in  suitable  places; 
but  for  such  a  display  as  that  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  of  course,  they  must  wait. 

- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  In 

your  good  article  on  p.  83,  you  speak  of  my  ignoring 
the  democracy  of  gardeners.  I  have  too  many  good 
friends  among  gardeners  to  ignore  them  in  any  way. 

confined  the  appeal  to  employers  throughout  the 
country,  as  being  a  class  which  might  be  made  to  help 
much,  who  hitherto  have  helped  little.  Democracy 
does  not  exist  among  Freemasons  ;  and  where  employers 
take  much  interest  in  their  gardens,  and  gardeners 
are  fond  of  their  art,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  free¬ 
masonry  between  them.  My  doubts  as  to  half-guinea 
subscriptions  are,  that  each  Fellow-  causes  expense  to 
the  society,  and  half-guineas  will  not  hear  deductions, 
and  that  there  are  many  gardeners  who  would  be  good 
members,  but  who  could  not  afford  the  half-guinea, 
which  would  be  a  serious  percentage  off  their  income. 
When  the  suggestion  of  guinea  Fellowships  was  made 
formerly,  several  well-known  employers  showed  their 
adoption  of  it  by  making  their  gardeners  Fellows.  In 
the  list  I  sent  you,  you  will  see  that  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
Benyon,  of  Culford,  made  his  gardener,  Mr.  Peter 
Grieve,  a  patron  four-guinea  fellow  ;  and  that  Mr. 
R.  Hanbury,  of  The  Poles,  Ware,  made  Mr.  Hill,  his 
gardener,  a  guinea  member.  It  is  probable  that 
these  examples  would  be  followed.  You  give  me  credit 
for  enthusiasm  ;  alas,  this  good  quality  becomes  feeble 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  but  perhaps  experience  takes 
its  place  — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbanlc,  Weybridge 
Heath,  October  8th. 

Pachyphytum  bracteosum. — I  have  several 
plants  of  this  that  threw  up  their  inflorescence  in 
autumn.  I  have  wintered  these  plants  now  for  several 
years  in  a  cold  house,  and  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  go  quite  dry  about  the  roots,  the  hardest  frost  does 
not  injure  them.  I  re-pot  them  about  once  in  three 
years,  giving  them  some  good  yellow  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  sand,  and  they  make  a  vigorous  growth.  Young 
shoots  are  thrown  out  of  the  base  of  the  parent  stem, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  put  forth  roots  I  re-pot  them. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  plants  are  gone  through, 
cleaned,  top-dressed,  and  made  neat  for  the  winter.  We 
have  now  had  two  severe  winters,  and  I  have  never 
lost  a  plant.  I  water  abundantly  during  summer,  but 
in  winter  not  a  drop  is  given  from  the  beginning  of 
December  until  early  spring  has  set  in.  It  is  handsome 
all  the  year  round,  but  particularly  during  winter,  when 
in  a  cold  house  there  is  little  in  flower,  and  anything 
in  the  way  of  ornamental  foliage  is  acceptable. — JR.  JD. 

British  Queen  Pea. — As  old  Peas  are  being 
again  referred  to,  I  would  mention  that,  when  at 
Hackwood  Park  early  in  September,  I  saw  a  grand  row 
of  British  Queen  Pea,  some  8  ft.  in  height  and  30  ft. 
long,  fruiting  wonderfully.  Mr.  Bowerman  told  me 
that  he  had  taken  bushels  of  pods  of  this  row  of  Peas 
previously,  and  it  looked  as  though  it  would  give 
bushels  more  up  to  the  end  of  that  month.  Such  a 
row  of  Peas  of  any  kind,  but  especially  of  this  grand 
old  Marrow,  must  be  a  perfect  treasure  in  any  garden. 
An  entire  row  had  to  be  closely  netted  over  to  keep  off 
birds,  but  that  was  a  small  matter  compared  with  the 
abundant  crop  secured.  In  this  neighbourhood  a  very 
popular  tall  sugary  Marrow  is  grown,  known  as  Thorp’s 
Pea,  because  saved  and  distributed  in  the  locality  by  a 
Mr.  Thorpe  ;  it  is  of  the  British  Queen  type,  and  is,  I 
think,  identical  with  a  popular  tall  kind  of  some  twenty 
years  ago,  being  held  in  great  esteem  in  this  district. — 
A.  D. 

The  Apple  Crop. — Our  Apple  crop  is  very  short, 
for  which,  in  a  great  measure,  we  have  to  thank  the 
maggots.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  the  crop  so  badly 
attacked  by  them  since  1852  or  1853. — G. 

Bouvardia  .President  Cleveland. — This  is 
another  very  fine  introduction  from  America.  The 
flowers  are  single,  intense  scarlet  in  colour,  and  freely 
produced.  It  is  a  great  advance  on  Dazzler,  and 
decidedly  ranks  as  the  best  of  its  class.  We  saw  it  a 
few  days  ago  in  good  form  at  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’. 


Double-spiked  (Fasciatedd  Gladiolus 
Gandavensis. — Permit  me  to  ask  you,  or  some  of 
your  readers,  if  this  is  not  uncommon  ?  I  have  grown 
several  hundreds  of  the  best  varieties  for  many  years 
past,  and  never  saw  a  spike  with  four  tiers  of  flowers, 
if  I  may  so  describe  it,  before  to-day,  when  Mr. 
Lonergan,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  sent  me  one. 
The  varietj7  I  take  to  be  “  W.  Thornton,”  sent  out,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  by  Mr.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  like  many  of  the  specialities  from  that 
place,  is  noted  for  its  vigorous  growth  ;  yet  I  cannot 
say  vigorous  growth  is  the  cause  of  fasciation,  for  I  have 
now  several,  including  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  James 
McIntosh,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  others,  7  ft.  high, 
with  twenty-two  blooms  to  the  spike,  but  they  never 
come  fasciated.  What  is  the  probable  cause  1 —  W.  J. 
Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Tomato,  Harefleld  Grove.  —  To  those  who 
have  not  grown  or  do  not  know  this  variety  of  Red 
Tomato  I  would  recommend  its  culture,  on  account  of 
its  great  hearing  qualities.  We  have  it  growing  in  a 
cool  house,  and  find  it  produces  more  fruits  than  any 
other  sorts  we  have  grown.  We  have  one  cluster  of 
seventeen  fruits,  weighing  3f  lbs.,  and  there  has  been 
several  nearly  as  heavy  ;  also,  outdoors,  we  had  ten 
fruits  in  a  cluster,  which  weighed  2  lbs.  9  ozs. — A.  L., 
Worcester,  October  7th,  1887. 

Tomato,  Sensation. — When  I  was  ignorant  of 
Tomato  culture,  I  thought,  as  “A.  D.”  does  now,  that 
a  fine  climate  might  be  accountable  for  the  production 
of  good  fruit,  but  now  I  know  it  may  be  attributed 
a  little  to  culture  and  a  great  deal  to  variety.  To  me 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Sensation  producing 
heavily  up  the  stem,  fruit  averaging  10  ozs.  each.  Our 
indoor  plants  are  growing  in  what  we  term  “the 
Geranium  pit.”  This  is  a  low  lean-to  structure,  with 
a  passage  along  the  centre,  a  stair-like  stage  at  the 
back,  and  a  flat  trellis  along  the  front.  It  is  on  the 
latter  the  Sensation  Tomato  is  planted,  the  stage  being 
about  15  ins.  from  the  glass.  Last  spring  small 
mounds  of  soil  were  put  down  every  18  ins.,  and  a 
Tomato  planted  in  each.  Being  only  about  10  ins. 
from  the  glass  they  grew  very  sturdy,  and  their  near¬ 
ness  to  light  and  air  benefited  them  greatly.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  ramble,  as  Tomato  plants  often  are, 
but  each  plant  was  strictly  confined  to  one  stem,  like  a 
Grape  Vine.  In  this  way  the  leader  soon  became  as 
thick  as  a  walking  stick,  the  joints  were  very  closely 
produced,  and  the  fruit  more  closely  still  ;  in  fact,  the 
system  and  position  suited  them  so  well,  as  to  cause 
them  to  produce  the  fruit  which  has  startled  your 
correspondent,  and  I  cannot  now  say  too  much  in 
favour  of  the  variety  or  of  this  particular  system  of 
growing  it.  That  this  system  of  cultivation  will  pay 
handsomely  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  as  we  have 
had  heaps  of  fine  fruit  for  the  house,  as  well  as  surplus 
dishes,  which  helped  us  greatly  to  win  the  first  prize 
for  six  dishes,  and  also  for  nine  dishes  of  vegetables  at 
the  recent  Cardiff  show,  as  well  as  other  prizes  else¬ 
where.  I  believe  the  editor  of  this  paper  saw  some 
specimens  of  Sensation  staged  by  me  at  the  last 
Shrewsbury  show.  They  were  not  exhibited  for 
competition,  and  the  heaviest  weighed  1  lb.  3  ozs. 
[Quite  right. — Ed.]  Since  my  first  notes  on  Sensation 
appeared  in  your  pages,  I  have  had  application  for 
specimen  fruits,  and  I  know  of  several  who  received 
them  weighing  15  ozs.  If  “  A.  D.”  thinks  I  ought  to 
take  the  result  of  the  Chiswick  trial  as  conclusive,  and 
allow  Sensation,  Glamorgan,  and  half-a-dozen  more,  to 
be  regarded  as  one,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  I  think  I 
have  given  sufficient  attention  to  Tomatos  to  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  my  own,  in  such  a  case  as  this  at 
least ;  and  in  justice  to  the  Tomato  in  question  and 
myself,  I  trust  you  will  allow  these  notes  to  appear  in 
your  next  issue.  — J.  Muir,  Mar  gam. 

Rangoon  Creeper. — The  flowering  of  this  plant 
(Quisqualis  indica)  must  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country,  save  in  those  places  in  possession  of  a  large 
plant,  such  as  there  is  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  where,  in  the  second  week  of  September 
last,  a  fine  old  plant  draped  the  roof  of  the  tall  Palm 
house,  laden  with  brilliant  red  flowers,  produced  with 
great  freeness  in  axillary  and  terminal  umbellate 
clusters.  They  are  deliciously  scented  with  a  fragrance 
comparable  to  that  of  Pine  Apples,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  prove  very  acceptable  amongst  cut  flowers  if 
procurable  by  the  public  generally.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  small  plants,  that 
flowers  are  only  produced,  at  all  events,  in  abundance 
after  the  climber  has  attained  the  wonted  size  in  its 
native  home,  where  we  should  expect  from  its  habit  it 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  trees,  and  then  appears  in  all  the 


vigour  and  beauty  it  is  capable  of  producing.  From 
the  floor  of  the  house  the  flowers  dwindle  into  in¬ 
significance  owing  to  the  great  height  above  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  hut  they  are  seen  to  much  greater 
advantage  from  the  gallery,  to  which  some  of  the 
branches  are  quite  close.  The  plant  thrives  in  a 
compost  of  two-thirds  fibrous  fresh  loam,  and  one- 
third  peat,  with  good  drainage  ;  but  to  secure  the  best 
results  it  should  be  planted  in  a  large  tub,  or  better  in 
a  bed — as  it  enjoys  at  Edinburgh — and  allowed  to 
clamber  up  to  the  roof  of  a  tall  house.  A  large  plant 
of  Ficus  nitida  is  its  companion  and  support  till  the 
stems  reach  the  top  of  the  house. 

Anemophoagma  racemosum. — Equally  rare 
in  cultivation  as  the  Rangoon  creeper,  we  rarely  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  plant  in  flower  outside 
botanic  gardens,  and  although  we  have  previously  seen 
it  in  flower,  the  plant  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens  was  the  most  floriferous.  Belonging  as  it  does 
to  the  same  family  as  the  Bignonia,  to  a  species  of 
which  it  bears  considerable  resemblance,  we  should 
naturally  expect  it  to  be  a  climber.  The  plant  in 
question  was  grown  in  a  stove,  and  was  of  no  great 
height,  so  that  it  may  be  grown  in  a  comparatively 
low-roofed  house.  The  large  tubular  flowers  are  pale 
or  buff-yellow,  produced  in  racemes  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  very  handsome.  There  are  about 
twenty  species  known  to  science,  but  the  present  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  in  Britain,  introduced  in  1879  from 
Brazil.  The  Bignonia  Chamberlaynii  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  2148,  would  seem  to  be  the  same  thing 
or  something  closely  allied  to  it. 

Rubus  australis. — Interest  is  attached  to  this 
plant  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  commonly  seen  in 
gardens  it  consists  of  an  intricate  mass  of  slender  spiny 
stems  and  interlacing  branches,  with  the  leaves  reduced 
to  wiry,  spiny  mid-ribs  difficult  to  handle,  and  the 
blade  of  the  leaf  represented  by  mere  linear  or  lance¬ 
shaped  toothed  fragments  that  are  almost  nnnoticeable. 
This  state  of  matters  is  no  doubt  a  development  from  a 
more  ordinary  form  of  Bramble  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  see,  and  the  reduction  of  the  area  of  the  transpiring 
foliage  is,  doubtless,  a  provision  of  nature  to  guard 
against  the  evil  effects  of  a  dry  and  arid  atmosphere  to 
which  it  may  be  subjected  in  its  native  home — New 
Zealand.  Seedlings,  which  we  inspected  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  showed  the  primary  leaves  to  be 
simple  and  heart-shaped  with  an  ample  blade,  giving 
place  to  lanceolate  ones,  and  then  compound  with  three 
leaflets,  which  finally  give  place  to  the  slender  midribs 
that  are  nearly  or  altogether  devoid  of  a  lamina. 
When  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  south  of  England,  it 
proves  quite  hardy  and  forms  a  curious  and  ornamental 
wall  climber. 

Proliferated  Mignonette.— A  curious  form  of 
the  common  species  (Reseda  odorata)  is  grown  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and,  although  highly 
interesting,  cannot  be  called  pretty.  When  the  flower 
first  opens  the  capsule  is  carried  up  on  a  long  stalk 
above  the  calyx,  and  from  a  primary  capsule  a  second 
flower  emanates.  Another  stalk  is  then  developed  from 
the  secondary  flower  bearing  numerous  bracts,  from  the 
axils  of  which  arise  numerous  small  flowers.  Seeds  do 
not  appear  to  be  produced,  so  that  the  plant  must  be 
propagated  from  cuttings.  It  is  a  case  of  median 
prolification  of  the  floral  organs,  resulting,  as  sporting 
frequently  does,  in  plants  that  have  long  been  cultivated, 
improved  and  selected  from  seeds.  Mr.  Lindsay,  the 
curator,  takes  great  interest  in  such  anomalies,  and 
preserves  them  out  of  curiosity  and  for  scientific 
purposes. 

The  Pedigree  Tomato.— We  have  noted  Mr. 
Geo.  Fry’s  letter  in  your  columns  of  October  1st,  and 
Mr.  W.  Cotterell’s  reply  in  your  last  issue,  respecting 
this  meritorious  Tomato,  which  was  sent  out  by  us  last 
spring.  Our  experience  of  it  is  similar  to  Mr.  Cotterell’s, 
as  we  find  each  fruit  to  be  of  medium  size  (sometimes 
large),  smooth,  and  symmetrically-shaped.  When  ripe 
it  is  very  highly  coloured,  fleshy,  and  heavy,  and  of  a 
superior  flavour.  It  is  a  most  prolific  variety,  producing 
from  five  to  nine  fruits  in  a  cluster,  and  is  also  very 
good  for  outdoor  culture.  We  may  say  that  we  have 
had  many  complimentary  letters  respecting  its  superior 
qualities.  We  send  for  your  inspection  a  sample  lot  of 
ripe  and  unripened  fruit. — John  Laing  &  Sons,  The 
Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  [Undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
best  varieties. — Ed.] 

An  Appeal  to  Fruit  Growers. —We  are 
holding  weekly  meetings  in  the  largest  halls  around 
London  during  the  next  six  months,  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  demand  for  fruit  as  food.  To  enable  the 
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public  to  see  the  need  of  thinking  out  and  testing  the 
question  of  a  fruit  and  grain  diet,  we  distribute  to  all 
at  these  meetings,  samples  of  whole  meal  bread  of 
attractive  make,  like  “gems”  and  rolls,  and  also 
Apples  and  Pears,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  popular 
interest  in  home-grown  hardy  fruits  of  the  best  dessert 
qualities.  "We  therefore  venture  to  invite  your  readers 
to  inform  us  if  they  can  send  any  samples  of  their 
surplus  fruit,  either  for  distribution  or  for  exhibition. 
The  meetings  held  in  north  London  during  the  past 
month  have  been,  on  each  occasion,  thronged  to  the 
doors  by  most  intelligent  audiences,  and  the  greatest 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  question.  If  ever  the 
people  can  be  got  to  realise  all  the  benefits  to  be 
enjoyed  from  really  good  fruit,  as  both  food  and  drink, 
they  will  study  to  know  our  own  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  will  be  eager  to  become  connoisseurs  of  the  best 
sorts,  and  this  must  tend  very  largely  to  increase  the 
demand  for  such  fruits.  In  fact,  when  the  heavy 
“drink  bill”  of  the  nation  is  borne  in  mind,  the 
consumption  might,  we  see,  be  easily  doubled  of  all 
our  home-grown  fruits  every  year,  for  some  time  to 
come,  if  the  needful  supply  could  be  only  put  on  the 
market  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular  sorts  ;  for 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  more  fruit  is  eaten,  the  less 
drink  is  taken.  I  enclose  list  of  the  meetings  as  far  as 
arranged,  to  be  held  in  the  north  and  south  of  London, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  printed  copy  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  will  apply  for  same. —  IF.  S.  Manning, 
Vegetarian  Society’s  Depot,  62,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum. — For  autumn  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  herbaceous  or  shrubbery  borders,  where 
tall  growth  is  required,  nothing  is  better  at  this  season 
of  the  year  than  this  Pyrethrum.  It  will  grow  in  any 
soil,  and  is  easily  propagated  in  the  autumn  after  it 
has  done  flowering.  Every  piece  which  has  roots 
attached  will  succeed,  and  so  free  both  in  growth  and 
blooming  is  it  that  every  stem  produces  flowers.  It 
attains  a  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  according  to 
position  and  soil.  In  a  damp  place  it  grows  extra  fast, 
as  also  in  clayey  soil  to  which  has  been  added  some 
manure. — S. 

Salvia  gesnerse flora.  —  We  witnessed  a  very 
effective  bed  of  this  plant  in  the  gardens  at  Arbuthnot, 
Kincardineshire,  in  September  last.  The  flower  garden 
is  situated  on  a  steep  slope,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  drought,  everything  looked  fresh,  and  the 
bright  scarlet  flowers  of  the  Salvia,  which  were  freely 
produced,  contrasted  very  nicely  with  its  own  foliage, 
as  well  as  with  the  smooth  green  turf  around  it.  The 
leaves  are  narrowly  heart-shaped,  whitish,  tomen- 
tose  beneath  ;  and  the  large,  handsome  and  conspicuous 
flowers  are  produced  six  in  a  whorl,  and  on  long 
terminal  racemes.  Mr.  J.  M.  Gairns  grows  it  under 
the  name  of  S.  coccinea  ;  but  whence  the  error  arose 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  latter  has  very  small  leaves 
compared  with  S.  gesnerae flora,  and  the  flowers  are 
also  very  much  smaller.  The  nearest  ally  to  the  latter 
species  is  the  Mexican  S.  fulgens,  hut  the  flowers  of 
the  latter  are  more  hairy,  with  a  shorter  tube,  while  the 
flowers  are  of  a  duller  but  deeper,  almost  crimson, 
colour  ;  it  flowers  earlier  in  the  season,  and  has  the 
reputed  bad  habit  of  dropping  its  flowers  and  looking 
shabby,  at  least  when  cultivated  in  pots,  in  the  green¬ 
house.  S.  gesnerseflora  flow’ers  in  autumn  and  winter 
in  a  greenhouse,  and,  all  things  considered,  it  is  a  much 
finer  plant  for  garden  purposes  than  S.  fulgens  or 
S  coccinea,  both  of  which  are  summer-flowering 
species.  Considering  that  S.  gesnerseflora  is  naturally 
a  robust-growing  species,  its  character  as  a  bedding 
plant,  at  Arbuthnot,  is  highly  satisfactory.  It  was 
first  raised  at  Syon  House,  Middlesex,  from  seeds 
sent  by  Mr.  Purdie  from  Colombia  in  1840. 

Cuphea  cyanea.— It  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  author’s  meaning  when  he  applied  the 
above  name,  as  there  is  neither  a  true  blue  in  the 
flowers  of  this  nor  any  other  species.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  confusion  existing  concerning  it,  as  C.  pubiflora 
and  C.  strigillosa  are  also  given  as  synonyms.  The 
latter  is  the  more  common  name  in  gardens,  and  that 
by  which  it  is  known  at  Arbuthnot,  Kincardineshire. 
As  a  pot  plant,  it  is  handsome  enough  to  warrant  a 
more  general  cultivaton,  but  when  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Gairns,  the  gardener,  treats  it, 
the  effect  is  simply  charming.  The  plants  are  lifted  in 
autumn,  pruned  back,  wintered  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
again  planted  out  with  other  half-hardy  subjects. 
Alternating  with  Dahlias,  and  in  the  front  row  of  the 
latter,  were  numerous  specimens  about  a  foot  in  height, 
bushy,  and  literally  ablaze  with  its  scarlet  and 
yellow-tipped  blooms.  It  is  much  more  effective  than 
C.  ignea  (C.  platycentra),  and  the  wonder  is  that 


cultivators  have  not  recognised  the  fact,  and  used  it 
extensively  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

Cnicus  conspicuus. — When  this  noble  Mexican 
Thistle  was  first  introduced  it  was  named  Erythrolsena 
conspicua  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  flower 
heads,  the  inner  bracts  of  which  are  saffron-red,  and 
not  scarlet  as  they  are  sometimes  described  to  be.  The 
plant  is  a  biennial,  like  many  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  but  under  certain  conditions  seems  to  survive 
flowering  by  throwing  out  a  side  shoot  or  two  from 
near  the  base  of  the  old  plant  before  exhausting  itself 
in  the  flowering  stem.  The  leaves  themselves  are  very 
bold  and  interesting,  with  long  deeply  cut  spiny 
tipped  segments  that  appear  arranged  in  two  rows,  and 
having  the  spines  either  brown  or  purplish.  The  stems 
vary  in  height  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  and  also  branches  more  or  less 
towards  the  top  according  to  its  vigour,  bearing  large 
conical  flower  heads,  terminating  each  stem  and  branch. 
Coming  as  it  does  from  Mexico,  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  is  necessary  in  this  country,  and  seeing 
that  such  is  the  case,  we  cannot  expect,  except  in  rare 
cases,  that  sufficient  root  room  would  be  given  it  in 
order  to  develop  to  the  size  it  does  when  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions  in  its  native  home.  Owing  to  its 
biennial  nature  it  appears  and  disappears  from  time  to 
time  in  this  country.  A  specimen  flowered  recently 
with  Mr.  Cruickshank,  of  Glenbervie,  Kincardine¬ 
shire,  and  threw  up  fresh  growth  from  the  base  after¬ 
wards. 

Othonna  crassifolia  as  a  Window  Plant. 

— Of  this  South  African  genus  there  are  about  eighty 
known  species  exhibiting  a  wide  diversity  of  character, 
both  as  to  the  stems  and  leaves,  the  present  one  having 
pendent  stems  and  cylindrical  leaves,  while  others  are 
erect,  and  either  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  with  entire  or 
variously  cut  and  pinnatifid,  frequently  white  cottony 
leaves.  Plants  of  the  latter  class  constitute  useful  and 
showy  greenhouse  plants,  while  0.  crassifolia  is  best 
known  as  a  basket  plant,  and  generally  grown  in  stoves 
or  greenhouses  ;  but  its  suitability  as  a  window  plant 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  widely  known.  "We  recently 
saw  it  in  excellent  condition  in  the  gardener’s  cottage 
at  Glenbervie,  Kincardineshire,  where  the  slender  stems 
hung  down  gracefully  at  a  great  length.  Under  these 
conditions  it  does  not  flower  very  frequently,  but  the 
small  yellow  flower  heads  are  a  secondary  matter  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pendent  stems,  and  curious  pale  green, 
fleshy  leaves.  "We  subsequently  saw  it  in  other  windows 
in  the  locality,  and  can  speak  of  its  suitability  and 
pretty  appearance  for  the  purpose. 

Violas  :  Autumn  Planting. — At  p.  789  of 
your  last  volume,  your  esteemed  correspondent,  1  ‘  W. 
D.,”  emphasised  the  remark  that  Violas  ought  to  be 
planted  in  autumn  and  not  left  until  the  spring.  This 
may  be  sound  advice  to  give  your  southern  readers, 
with  whom  Violas  are  only  fitted  for  early  spring 
display  before  the  season  becomes  too  hot  for  them. 
Under  such  circumstances,  cuttings  can  be  taken  from 
the  plants  and  struck  earlier,  and  be  planted  out 
earlier  in  their  permanent  quarters  for  winter.  Here 
we  dare  not  trust  them  out,  as  our  soil  being  naturally 
heavy,  they  would  inevitably  perish.  A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  in  the  frames,  or  protected 
in  nursery  quarters  through  severe  weather,  we  know 
they  are  safe  ;  moreover,  what  is  spring  in  one  district 
is  advancing  summer  in  another  ;  and  if  we  took  the 
cuttings  before  September,  we  should  really  be  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  as  many  varieties 
are  then  at  their  best.  Late-struck  plants,  I  find,  are 
very  little  later  in  blooming  than  when  struck  pro¬ 
portionately  earlier.  In  the  case  of  spring  planting, 
March,  or  not  later  than  the  second  week  in  April,  is 
recommended.  This  may  hold  good  in  the  south, 
but  we  prefer  the  end  of  April,  as  even  in  the  second 
week  of  that  month  we  have  had  them  lifted  by 
frost  in  hundreds.  Our  staple  sorts  include  the 
following,  some  of  which,  though  old,  are  to  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon  :  — Sulphur-yellow  :  Ardwell 
Gem,  Greavi,  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  White:  Pilrig 
Park,  Mrs.  Gray,  and  Champion.  Purple  blotched  : 
Countess  of  Kintore,  Magpie,  and  Skylark,  white  edged 
with  blue,  but  apt  to  run  on  the  top  petals,  yet  a 
distinct  variety.  Blue  and  purple  :  Holyrood,  Beauty 
of  Norton,  the  old  Perfection,  and  a  local  variety  called 
Mahogany,  somewhat  similar  to  Cannell’s  Bronze 
Bedder.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  an  extended  list 
of  newer  and,  perhaps,  better  sorts  I  would  refer  to 
p.  789,  or  to  your  advertising  columns. — B.  L. 

Apple,  Rood  Ashton  Seedling.— Mr.  A. 
Miller,  The  Gardens,  Rood  Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge, 
has  just  sent  me  a  sample  of  a  very  fine-looking  culinary 


Apple  he  showed  at  Bath  early  in  September,  under 
the  name  of  Rood  Ashton  Seedling.  It  is  a  large  fruit, 
with  a  bright  rosy  red  base  ;  the  tree  is  a  remarkably 
free  bearer,  it  cooks  well,  and  will  keep  until  early  in 
March.  If  distinct  it  promises  to  become  a  valuable 
late  variety.  Mr.  Miller  states  that  it  cooks  as  well  as 
Stirling  Castle  and  Hawthomden  in  September.  So  it 
is  good  both  early  and  late.  Mr.  Miller  illustrates  its 
cropping  qualities  by  stating  that  he  this  season 
gathered  four  sacks  from  one  tree  only — an  ordinary 
orchard  standard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
cottager  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rood  Ashton  Park, 
Trowbridge. — R.  D. 

- ->X<- - 

ORCHID  ROTES  AMD  GLEANINGS. 

The  Rattlesnake  Orchid.— While  Pholidota 
imbricata  can  neither  be  recommended  as  being  con¬ 
spicuous  nor  showy,  it  is  certainly  pretty,  and  on 
account  of  its  distinctness,  has  a  fair  claim  to  be 
included  in  any  except  a  small  collection  of  Orchids 
It  has  flowered  exceedingly  well  at  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bones,  who  lays  no 
claim  to  being  a  specialist  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids. 
The  long  curved  spikes  of  small  flowers  seated  in  the 
axils  of  closely  arranged  hollow  or  hooded  bracts,  has 
given  rise  to  the  popular  name,  from  the  fact  of  the 
short-jointed  spike  and  bulky  bracts  resembling  the 
joints  or  segments  of  a  rattlesnake.  The  individual 
flowers  are  small,  and  pale  yellow,  tinted  with  violet, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  nectar,  or 
as  it  is  popularly  termed,  honey,  which  each  contains, 
and  which  glistens  like  crystal.  Being  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies  it  requires  stove  temperature  and  treatment 
similar  to  that  accorded  the  Coelogynes. 

Cymbidium  giganteum. — There  seems  to  be 
some  variability  both  in  the  colours  and  in  the  time  of 
flowering  of  this  Orchid.  As  figured  by  Lindley,  the 
whole  flower  is  of  a  dull  brownish  colour,  relieved 
possibly  by  a  few  deeper  coloured  spots  on  the  lip, 
which  is  somewhat  tinted  yellow.  The  latter  organ  is 
the  most  variable  as  to  colour,  and  exhibits  instances  of 
a  deeper  tinted  yellow,  and  others  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  white,  which  has  the  effect  of  bringing  out 
the  spotting  in  an  attractive  and  clearly  defined' 
manner.  The  other  kind  of  variation  relates  to  the 
period  of  flowering  which  takes  place  in  the  autumn, 
winter,  or  spring  in  different  individuals,  and  which 
may  be  possibly  affected  to  a  certain  extent  according 
to  treatment.  A  specimen  has  been  flowering  for  some 
time  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  leading  the  van  for  the  season,  and  we  shall 
have  a  continuance  on  different  plants  from  now  well  into 
spring.  Although  this  species  is  named  C.  giganteum, 
the  flowers  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  showy  as  those  of 
C.  Lowianum,  but  have  certainly  a  bold  and  striking 
appearance  characteristically  their  own.  The  species  is 
sometimes  considered  difficult  to  flower,  but  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  it,  the  flowers  are  as  freely  produced  as 
are  some  of  the  more  highly  eulogised  ones. 

- -i-X-c- - 

TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

The  growth  of  the  Tobacco  plant  in  this  country 
seems  to  have  largely  increased  this  year,  no  less  than 
fifty-five  persons  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Revenue  department  to  its  cultivation  for  experimental 
purposes,  the  total  area  of  the  plots  planted  being  about 
twenty  acres,  fully  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  last 
year.  The  preceding  season  was  held  not  to  have  been 
an  unfavourable  one,  and  yet  we  learn  that  out  of 
twenty-four  diverse  crops  that  year,  whilst  twenty 
matured  so  far  as  ordinary  culture  was  concerned,  only 
in  six  cases  was  the  product  of  sufficiently  good  quality 
to  warrant  the  growers  in  paying  duty,  all  the  rest 
being  destroyed.  That  was  not  a  very  encouraging 
result,  although  something  of  this  comparative  failure 
might  have  been  due  to  improper  cultivation,  un¬ 
desirable  kinds,  or  other  causes.  In  any  case  the  fact 
seems  very  obvious  that  given  a  cold  wet  summer,  and 
Tobacco  culture  in  this  country  must  result  in  absolute 
failure. 

The  present  season  should,  however,  fairly  test  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  Tobacco  adapted  for 
ordinary  consumption.  We  have  had  unusual  heat 
and  sunshine  with  little  rain,  weather  aspects  which 
should  materially  help  the  maturation  of  the  leafage  ; 
there  has  been  also  the  experience  of  the  previous  year’s 
cultivation,  and  knowledge  of  kiuds  to  guide  growers; 
and  should  no  better  results  flow  from  this  year’s 
experiments  than  we  obtained  last  year,  then  Tobacco 
must  be  a  failure.  Agriculturists  will  hardly  find 
compensation  for  losses  in  other  directions  by  following 
a  possible  “  Will  of  the  Wisp.” — X. 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Early  Bulbs. — The  earliest  potted  batch  of  bulbs 
should  now  be  uncovered,  lest  any  of  them  make  too 
free  a  start.  It  will  be  advisable  to  turn  out  a  few 
pots  of  each  kind  so  as  to  ascertain  if  the  bulbs  are  well 
furnished  with  roots,  for  unless  such  is  the  case,  they 
cannot  be  successfully  forced.  Those  that  are  fit  for 
removal  from  the  plunging  material,  should  at  once  be 
placed  in  a  cold  pit,  but  well  shaded  from  the  light 
until  the  foliage,  by  degrees,  takes  on  colour  ;  the  best 
way  of  assisting  this  is  by  the  removing  of  the  mats 
from  the  pit  in  the  evening,  replacing  at  6  a.m.,  by 
which  means  they  are  only  subject  to  a  modified  light 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  If  by  any  means  some  of 
the  stock  of  bulbs  remain  unpotted,  lose  no  time  in 
completing  the  work,  or  the  bulbs  will  become  sadly 
impoverished,  and  the  flowers  be  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory  either  in  size  or  colour. 

Plants  for  Forcing. — It  will  now  be  advisable  to 
attend  to  the  stock  of  plants  for  forcing  purposes, 
such  as  Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  and  such-like.  Generally 
speaking  these  are  planted  out,  but  if  left  until  required 
to  be  placed  in  heat,  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  if  potted 
up  in  good  time,  and  the  roots  allowed  to  thoroughly 
settle  in  their  new  quarters,  before  being  expected  to 
furnish  a  full  supply  of  flower.  After  potting  up  they 
must  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  a  good 
watering  be  given  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  we  always  contrive  to  keep  the 
last  few  dozen  pots  (which  are  not  subject  to  forcing) 
over,  standing  them  in  a  sheltered  place,  aud  keeping 
them  regularly  watered  ;  these,  we  find,  start  much 
more  readily  than  newly  lifted  clumps.  S.  palmata 
will  be  best  left  until  later  on  before  being  introduced 
to  heat,  but  in  each  case  it  will  be  better  to  afford  all 
this  class  of  plants  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 

Chrysanthemums. — Storms  now  prevail  with  us, 
in  fact,  the  season  has  now  arrived  for  unsettled 
weather  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  house  the 
Chrysanthemums  ;  but  as  the  work  proceeds  let  the 
growths  be  tied  as  may  be  required,  the  pots  washed, 
and  all  decaying  foliage  removed.  Be  careful  to  see 
that  the  pots  are  placed  quite  level,  as  they  will  require 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  if  they  are 
expected  to  produce  flowers  of  goodly  proportions, 
and  manure  of  some  kind  should  be  given  at  every 
application,  varying  it  as  much  as  possible  ;  in  case  of 
the  light  being  very  strong,  it  may  be  found  advisable 
to  turn  the  plants  round  once  a  week  to  prevent  the 
growths  drawing.  Continue  disbudding  as  each  variety 
is  forward  enough,  but  be  careful  not  to  over-do  it ; 
particularly  is  this  advice  necessary  with  new  or 
untried  varieties.  Our  specimen  pots  will  have  to  be 
practically  re-staked,  so  freely  have  they  grown  ;  but 
some  varieties,  notably  Striata  perfecta,  are  very  blind, 
and  we  shall  not  include  this  in  our  next  season’s  list. 

Mignonette. — The  autumn-sown  batch  of  Migno¬ 
nette  has  received  its  final  thinning,  and  must  shortly 
be  staked  to  keep  the  plants  in  position  ;  they  will  want 
but  little  water  now,  and  must  be  kept  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  in  some  airy  position.  It  will  be  as 
well  now  to  house  all  bedding  Pelargoniums,  as  if  left 
out  longer  the  heavy  rains  are  apt  to  cause  the  soil  to 
become  sodden,  when  it  will  be  found  a  difficult  matter 
to  winter  them  well. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Mushroom  Beds. — We  hope  this  week  to  make  up 
one  more  Mushroom  bed,  and  so  by  these  means  be 
enabled  to  keep  up  a  full  supply  all  through  the  season. 
The  collection  of  droppings  must  still  be  carried  on  for 
succession  beds,  but,  by  all  means,  where  room  is 
available,  have  a  heap  of  fermenting  material  in  the 
house,  which  should  be  turned  daily,  then  there  will 
be  no  need  to  damp  down.  If  at  all  pushed  for  vege¬ 
tables,  a  batch  of  the  stoutest  crowns  may  be  lifted 
from  the  square  of  Sea  Kale,  and  planted  in  leaf- 
soil  in  this  house,  where  it  will  come  on  gradually  ; 
also  a  couple  of  potfuls  of  Chicory  roots,  making  room 
for  them  in  the  darkest  corner.  We  find  the  best  way 
is  to  put  an  inverted  pot  over  the  crowns,  give  a  water¬ 
ing  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  they  will 
quickly  start,  and  as  a  change  may  be  used  as  a 
vegetable,  as  well  as  in  the  salad  bowl. 

Asparagus,  &c. — A  hot-bed  should  at  once  be  made 
up  for  the  first  lot  of  Asparagus,  which  may  be  lifted 
for  forcing  at  any  time,  presuming  that  the  beds  for 
this  early  work  were  not  cut  from  last  season.  The  pit 
should  also  be  cleared  for  the  earliest  Potatos,  and  in 


making  the  bed  avoid  the  use  of  any  green  manure,  or 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  heat  to  subside. 
Leaves  are  now  falling  in  abundance,  and  with  the 
grass  cut  from  wild  portions  of  the  grounds,  form  first- 
rate  material  for  the  purpose  ;  above  all,  let  the  beds 
be  made  as  firm  as  possible.  The  soil  to  the  depth  of 
8  ins.  or  9  ins. 'may  be  at  once  put  on,  and  will  become 
warmed  for  the  reception  of  the  sets,  which,  if  required, 
can  be  at  once  started  in  boxes  with  leaf-soil.  Be  care¬ 
ful  that  full  bottom  heat  is  maintained  to  the 
Cucumbers,  and  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  carry  more 
fruit  than  is  actually  required. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

General  Work. — The  rain  has  put  a  stop  to  work 
in  this  department  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  its  effect  will 
soon  disappear,  unless  we  get  a  lot  more.  We  want  to 
give  the  late  Celery  another  earthing  up,  it  having 
grown  very  rapidly  lately.  The  remainder  of  the 
Cardoons  must  also  be  similarly  attended  to,  or  they 
will  suffer  from  frost,  which  may  be  looked  for  at  any 
time.  Then  —weather  permitting — all  the  late  Potatos 
must  be  lifted,  placing  them  in  heaps  preparatory  to 
their  being  turned  over  and  finally  pitted.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  allow  them  to  remain  out  rather  longer 
this  season  than  usual,  as  many  of  the  tubers  are  unripe 
even  now. 

Again,  there  is  the  lifting  and  storing  of  the  root 
crops,  the  first  needing  attention  being  the  Beet,  which 
must  be  carefully  raised,  getting  the  fork  well  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  roots  to  avoid  breakage,  as  in  that 
event  they  are  almost  useless.  These  we  store  in  a 
cellar  in  small  quantities,  and  they  generally  keep 
quite  sound  until  the  following  July,  when  the  new 
crop  is  ready  for  drawing.  Carrots  we  lift  and  store  in 
the  same  way,  also  Salsafy  ;  but  Chicory  and  Parsnips, 
we  find,  are  better  if  pitted  outdoors,  the  crowns  being 
stacked  outwards,  and  covered  over  with  straw  and 
coal  ashes. 

To  ensure  the  full  swelling  off  of  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes,  the  stems  may  be  headed  down  half  way,  which 
will  greatly  assist  them.  Fill  up  the  blanks  in  the 
beds  of  Lettuce,  and  distribute  gas-lime  among  the 
plants  if  slugs  are.  at  all  troublesome.  It  will  be 
advisable  now  to  make  up  a  mild  hot-bed,  whereon  a 
box-frame  can  be  placed  for  an  early  sowing  of  Radishes. 
Mustard  and  Cress  will  be  found  to  do  much  better  in 
this  way  than  if  sown  in  boxes,  as  it  is  so  liable  to 
damp  off.  Make  preparations  for  pricking  off  the  stock 
of  August-sown  Cauliflowers.  —  JFalter  Child,  Croome 
Court. 

- - 

FLORICULTURE. 


Carnations  and  Picotees. — It  is  all  very  well  to 
term  the  Carnation  a  hardy  plant,  which  it  undoubtedly 
is  ;  but  after  the  experience  of  last  winter,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  leave  in  the  open  ground,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  winter,  anything  that  is  at  all  choice, 
and  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose.  What  with  frost 
and  snow,  rain  and  fog,  the  occupants  of  my  Carnation 
beds — planted  with  strong  and  robust  sorts — were 
terribly  punished.  Fog  and  frost  combined,  following 
upon  a  saturating  rain,  seemed  powerful  for  harm,  and 
I  know  of  many  instances  where  large  plantations  of 
the  old  crimson  Clove  suffered  severely,  and  were 
almost  destroyed.  The  florist  is  fair  game  for  any 
critic,  and  many  such,  of  scant  knowledge,  rate  him 
because  he  pots  his  rooted  layers  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  in  autumn,  and  winters  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
He  does  not  do  this  because  he  has  any  doubts  as  to 
the  hardihood  of  his  plants,  but  because  he  knows  that 
winters  are  frequently  disastrous  in  their  effects,  and 
he  is  sensible  enough  to  take  certain  precautions. 

I  am  following  this  lead,  for  I  have  a  number  of  good 
stock  plants  of  bizarre,  self,  and  fancy  Carnations  that 
flowered  finely  in  the  open  air.  I  have  lifted  and 
trimmed  them,  and  then  shaking  almost  all  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  I  have  placed  them  in  a  good  Carnation 
compost,  using  pots  only  just  large  enough  to  contain 
them.  They  now  occupy  a  cold  frame,  which  is  left 
open  day  and  night  for  the  present.  When  the  heavy 
autumn  rains  come,  the  lights  will  be  closed,  only 
just  sufficient  to  ward  off  rain,  freely  admitting  plenty 
of  air  at  the  same  time.  In  case  of  severe  frost  they 
will  be  shut  down  close,  but  only  so  long  as  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  In  potting  I  use  the  soil  nicely — 
without  being  “sticking” — moist,  and  no  water  is  given 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  A  gentle  and  warm  autumnal 
shower,  if  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  plants,  does  them 
more  good  than  a  watering  should  they  need  moisture. 


Let  no  one  rail  at  the  lover  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
who  pots  up  his  plants  to  flower  in  early  spring.  It  is 
a  great  advantage  to  layer  in  pots,  and  decidedly  so  in 
my  own  case,  for  they  appear  to  root  much  more 
quickly  than  those  in  the  open  ground.  Then  how 
much  more  convenient  it  is  to  layer  in  pots  than  in  the 
open  ground  !  A  number  of  pots  can  be  stood  together 
on  a  gravelled  path,  and  a  temporary  covering  extem¬ 
porised  to  ward  off  sun  and  showers,  and  so  prolong 
the  beauty,  while  it  adds  to  the  purity  and  finish,  of 
the  flowers.  My  choicest  varieties  go  into  pots,  those 
of  an  inferior  order  being  placed  in  the  open  ground  ; 
and  it  is  the  best  of  these  I  am  now  potting  up  for  the 
winter. 

The  Carnation  has  been  affected  by  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  and  layers  appear  to  be  slower  than  usual 
in  rooting.  My  own  look  remarkably  well,  and  so 
long  as  the  weather  keeps  mild  and  open,  I  shall  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  pot  them. 

The  autumn  is  the  time  to  purchase  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  a 
select  list  of  what  I  know  to  be  good  flowers  in  their 
several  sections.  I  will  take  the  scarlet  bizarres  first, 
and  venture  to  name  Arthur  Medhurst  (Dodwell), 
Edward  Adams  (Dodwell),  Fred  (Dodwell),  George 
(Dodwell),  James  McIntosh  (Dodwell),  Mars  (Hextall), 
and  Robert  Lord  (Dodwell).  Crimson  bizarres : 
Harrison  "Weir  (Dodwell),  H.  K.  Mayor  (Dodwell), 
John  Simonite  (Simonite),  Master  Fred  (Dodwell),  and 
Rifleman  (Wood).  Pink  and  purple  bizarres  :  James 
Taylor  (Gibbons),  Mrs.  Barlow  (Dodwell),  Purity 
(Wood),  Sarah  Payne  (Ward),  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
(Hewitt),  and  William  Skirving  (Gorton).  Purple 
flakes :  George  Melville  (Dodwell),  James  Douglas 
(Simonite),  Mayor  of  Nottingham  (Taylor),  Sporting 
Lass  (Flowdy),  Squire  Meynell  (Brabbin),  and  Squire 
Whitbourn  (Dodwell).  Scarlet  flakes  :  Frank  Turner 
(Dodwell),  Flirt  (Abercrombie),  Henry  Cannell  (Dod¬ 
well),  John  Bull  (Dodwell),  Matador  (Abercrombie), 
Scarlet  Keet  (Dodwell),  Tom  Lord  (Dodwell),  and 
Sportsman  (Hedderly).  Rose  flakes:  Dolly  Yarden 
(Dodwell),  Jessica  (Turner),  John  Keet  (Whitehead), 
Mrs.  Bridgewater  (Bridgewater),  Mrs.  Matthews  (Dod¬ 
well),  Sybil  (Holmes),  and  Thalia  (Dodwell). 

Of  Picotees,  the  following  : — Red  edge  :  Dr.  Epps, 
Hilda  (Dodwell),  J.  B.  Bryant  (Ingram),  John  Smith 
(Bower),  Mrs.  Bower  (Bower),  Laura  (Dodwell),  Mrs. 
Gorton  (Simonite),  Princess  of  Wales  (Fellowes), 
Thomas  William  (Flowdy),  and  William  Summers 
(Simonite).  Purple-edged  :  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts 
(Payne),  Catherine  (Fellowes),  Clara  Penson  (Willmer), 
Her  Majesty  (Addis),  Juliette  (Fellowes),  Mrs.  A. 
Chancellor  (Turner),  Purple  Prince  (Dodwell),  and 
Zerlina  (Lord).  Rose  and  scarlet-edged  :  Daisy  (Dod¬ 
well),  Edith  Dombraiu  (Turner),  Ethel  (Fellowes), 
Fanny  Helen  (Niven),  Favourite  (Liddington),  Louisa 
(Addis),  Miss  Horner  (Lord),  Mrs.  Payne  (Fellowes), 
Mrs.  Sharpe  (Sharpe),  and  Royal  Visit  (Abercombie).— 
R.  D.  - — x£<— - 

LAW  NOTES. 

Important  to  Pea  Growers.  —  At  the  Malton 
(Yorkshire)  County  Court,  recently,  his  Honour 
Judge  Bedweil  had  before  him  a  case  of  considerable 
importance  to  growers  of  Peas,  and  to  seed  merchants 
generally.  Messrs.  Black  &  Duggleby,  of  the  York¬ 
shire  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Malton,  sued 
Mr.  G.  H.  Blackey,  of  Church  Fenton,  for  £12  3s.,  the 
price  of  seventeen  bushels  of  Laxton’s  Supreme  Peas. 
Plaintiffs  were  represented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Pearson, 
solicitor,  Malton,  and  the  defendant  conducted  his  own 
case.  A  jury  was  empannelled  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant,  who  had  also  filed  a  set-off  amounting  to 
£20  5s.  6(f.  for  loss  sustained  by  the  Peas  not  being 
what  plaintiffs  had  guaranteed  them.  When  the  case 
was  called,  defendent  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  on  the  ground  that  no  portion  of  the  claim 
arose  in  its  districts  ;  but  Mr.  Pearson  showed  that 
part  of  the  contract  was  entered  into  by  letters  written 
by  plaintiffs  at  Malton,  and  by  replies  to  them  from 
defendant.  The  objection  was  consequently  overruled, 
and  the  case  proceeded. 

Defendant  first  gave  evidence  in  support  of  his  set-off. 
His  contention  was  that  there  were  so  many  “runners” 
in  the  crop  that  they  were  not  true  “Supremes,”  and 
that  he  consequently  suffered  the  loss  claimed  by  him. 
He  admitted  in  cross-examination,  however,  that  he 
had  not  before  been  a  Pea  grower,  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  many  Peas,  and  especially  “Supremes,” 
had  a  tendency  to  produce  “runners,”  and  that  he 
had  not  examined  them  closely  as  to  their  character. 
He  contended  that  the  “runners”  were  Peas  of  a 
different  kind.  Three  farmers  from  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Church  Fenton — Benjamin  Bean,  Thomas  Boulton 
and  Edwin  Taylor  —  were  called  by  defendant  in 
support  of  his  case. 

Mr.  Pearson  contended  that  plaintiffs  had  taken 
every  possible  care  to  supply  defendant  with  the 
Supreme  Pea.  They  bought  the  stock  from  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  London,  a  well-known  firm,  who  are 
large  growers  of  this  variety,  and  gave  an  extra  price  to 
secure  a  good  stock.  They  bought  seventy  bushels, 
all  of  which  Mr.  Black  sold  to  farmers  in  the  Church 
Fenton  district,  and  were  sent  direct  to  the  farmers  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  including  the  defendant,  a  sample 
only  coming  to  Malton.  Defendant  had  a  good  crop, 
and  sold  his  Peas  for  £15  an  acre — a  return  which,  he 
said,  many  farmers  would  have  been  glad  to  get  this 
year  for  their  crops.  Defendant,  however,  could  have 
sold  them  to  still  greater  advantage  had  he  waited  a 
day  or  two,  as  there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  London 
market  within  two  days  after  he  sold  them,  Peas  going 
up  as  much  as  20s.,  and  in  some  cases  35s.,  per  ton. 

Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Black  as  to  the  sale 
of  the  Peas,  and  the  means  he  had  taken  to  secure  the 
true  character  of  the  seed.  Mr.  T.  A.  Newby,  Messrs. 
Hurst’s  representative,  was  also  called,  and  he  described 
with  minuteness  the  process  of  selecting,  screening, 
and  hand-picking  of  the  Peas  supplied  to  plaintiffs. 
He  also  showed  that  the  Supreme  Peas  are  very  liable  to 
“runners,”  which  he  described  as  the  Peas  degenerating 
to  the  original  stock.  John  Robert  Smith,  plaintiffs’ 
foreman  gardener,  was  called,  and  proved  growing 
some  “Supremes”  from  the  samples  sent  by  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  which  proved  to  be  true  and  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  addition  to  these  witnesses,  Mr.  Pearson 
called  six  farmers  from  the  Church  Fenton  district, 
who  had  all  bought  Supreme  Peas  from  plaintiffs  this 
year,  in  fact  he  accounted  for  all  the  seventy  bushels 
sent  by  Messrs.  Hurst  to  plaintiff’s  order  ;  all  these 
witnesses  spoke  highly  of  the  Peas,  and  said  they  had 
good  crops  with  no  more  “runners”  than  usual  with 
this  variety. 

In  summing  up  to  the  jury,  his  Honour  showed  the 
points  of  the  case  in  a  very  clear  manner.  He  said 
they  could  only  give  defendant  a  verdict  if  they  thought 
his  Peas  had  been  adulterated,  of  which  he  said  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  showed  that  every  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  these  very  Peas  by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
whose  reputation  as  a  respectable  firm  depended  on  the 
care  they  bestowed  in  selecting  such  Peas.  He  com¬ 
mented  on  the  tendency  of  cultivated  plants  to  revert 
to  the  original  stock,  and  dealt  clearly  with  the  various 
points  raised  by  defendant. 

The  jury,  without  retiring  to  consult,  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs.  His  Honour  thereupon  gave  plaintiffs 
costs  on  the  higher  scale,  as  the  defendant’s  claim  on 
the  set-off  was  over  £20. 

- ►VX'O - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural.  —  October  11th.  —  Most 
conspicuous  on  this  occasion  were  some  collections  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias  and  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  Orchids  were  not  very  strongly  represented, 
but  what  were  staged  were  very  interesting.  Plants 
and  flowers  on  the  whole  were  not  very  numerous,  but 
that  was  counter-balanced  by  a  large  display  of  Apples 
and  Pears  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea ; 
and  there  were  numerous  entries  of  vegetables  for  the 
special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  and  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge. 

Orchids  were  shown  by  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (Mr.  C. 
Cowley,  gardener),  Studley  House,  Goldhawk  Road,  W. 
The  rarest  of  these  was  the  pretty  Cypripedium 
Fairrieanum,  the  standard  of  which  was  veined  and 
reticulated  with  deep  purple  on  a  pale  ground,  and  the 
declinate  and  revolute  petals  were  margined  with  the 
same  colour.  The  whole  plant  was  dwarf  and  attractive. 
Cypripedium  Harrisianum  superbum  was  certificated. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq., 
Selborne,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham,  exhibited 
an  unnamed  species  of  Oncidium,  belonging  to  the 
Microchila  section,  with  deep  chocolate  flowers,  and  the 
petals  and  upper  sepal  crisped  and  variegated  with 
yellow.  He  also  showed  TErides  Lawrenciana,  and  the 
Southgate  variety,  which  had  larger  flowers,  with  the 
characteristic  purple  blotches  on  the  tips  of  the  sepals, 
and  the  petals  and  labellum  of  a  much  deeper  colour. 
The  flowers  of  both  were  deliciously  scented.  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  a  Cattleya, 


named  C.  porphyrophlebia,  with  rose-coloured  sepals 
and  petals,  lip  of  the  same  colour  with  the  exception 
of  the  lamina,  which  was  deep  purple,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  white.  Mr.  Sharp,  gardener  to  A.  Curie, 
Esq.,  exhibited  a  bloom  of  Laelia  pumila  Curleana, 
which  had  a  pretty  flower,  with  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  paler  tint  on  a  warm  rosy  purple  ground. 
Some  blooms  of  Cycnoches  chlorochilum  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  same  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  cut  flowers  and 
pot  plants  of  various  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
showing  scarlet,  white,  rose,  yellow,  carmine  and 
Apricot  colours.  Phrynium  variegatum  was  also 
brought  up  in  good  condition,  as  well  as  the  winter¬ 
flowering  tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  John  Heal  ;  a 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  exhibit. 
A  considerable  number  of  cut  blooms  of  various  Chry¬ 
santhemums  were  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s 
Nursery,  Putney,  including  four  boxes  of  a  beautiful 
Japanese  variety,  named  Mademoiselle  Lacroix,  for 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Other  good 
kinds  were  Mons.  H.  Jacotot,  deep  crimson  ;  Mons. 
Cossart,  bronze,  changing  almost  to  yellow  ;  Macbeth, 
golden  yellow,  and  Rose  Stevens,  soft  rose  and  white. 
One  was  certificated.  He  also  exhibited  plants  of  a 
new  white  Pompon  named  Miss  Lillie  Stevens.  A  box 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  'William 
Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 
0.  J.  Quintus  was  lilac  ;  Mademoiselle  Lacroix,  white; 
and  Romeo,  crimson  ;  another  had  a  certificate.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros., 
Romford,  Essex,  for  a  collection  of  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias  ;  of  these,  James  Stephen  was  orange  ;  Mrs. 
G.  Rawlings,  lilac ;  Shirley  Hibberd,  deep  maroon  ; 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  blush  ;  and  Georgina,  white. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
showed  Kniphofia  serotina,  K.  Macowani,  and  K. 
uvaria  glaucescens  to  show  how  a  new  hybrid  named 
K.  Metschi  differed  from  them  ;  the  flowers  are  borne 
in  an  oval  head,  and  commence  flowering  from  the  top 
of  the  spike  downwards,  contrary  to  what  other  kinds 
do  ;  they  are  yellow  with  long  exserted  crimson  stamens. 
He  also  exhibited  Stokesia  cyanea,  Nerine  sarniensis 
and  N.  venusta.  From  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  came  a  number  of  large 
specimens  of  Hedychium  Gardnerianum  in  flower. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  Dianthus  Heddewigii  Snowdrift,  a  large  double- 
flowered  white  variety  with  jagged  petals.  He 
also  exhibited  a  dark  variety  of  Gaillardia,  Chry¬ 
santhemum  uliginosum  and  Phacelia  campanulata. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
two  stands  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  blooms,  the 
single  blooms  being  of  large  size  with  striking  colours, 
while  the  double  varieties  exhibited  a  series  of  delicate 
colours.  Plants  of  a  double  white,  named  Octavii,  bore 
an  abundance  of  flowers  somewhat  resembling  small¬ 
sized  Gardenias.  A  considerable  number  of  Tea  Roses 
on  seedling  Briar  roots  were  staged  by  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Oxford. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons  made  a  fine  exhibition  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
Conspicuous  amongst  the  Apples  were  Warner’s  King, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Cox’s  Pomona,  The 
Queen,  Golden  Noble,  Winter  Hawthornden,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  Bismarck,  the 
latter  of  which  was  certificated.  Pears  were  equally 
good,  but  not  so  highly  coloured  as  the  Apples. 
Noticeable  for  size  were  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Durondeau,  and  Belle  d’Eeully.  W. 
Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  S.W.,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Grapes.  A  Vine  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  exhibited  in  a  pot,  bore  eight  large  bunches 
of  Grapes,  and  the  individual  berries  were  large  and 
beautifully  coloured,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The 
pot  was  stood  on  hot-water  pipes  in  a  sunny  house. 
Bunches  cut  from  Vines  planted  in  a  border  were  later 
but  no  larger,  aud  still  green.  Good  samples  of  Madres- 
field  Court,  also  from  Vines  planted  out,  were  shown  ; 
but  the  most  interesting  case  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  grafted  on  the  White  Frontignan.  A  bunch 
of  Grapes  was  developed  on  a  lateral  shoot  of  the  first 
year,  and  the  effect  of  the  stock  on  the  scion  was  that 
the  latter  ripened  a  month  earlier  than  when  grown 
on  its  own  roots.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  for  the  Muscats  grown  in  a  pot.  The  same 
exhibitor  showed  three  large  specimens  of  Improved 
Long  White  Vegetable  Marrow.  Mr.  W.  Divers,  The 
Gardens,  Weirton  House,  near  Maidstone,  was  accorded 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  an  exhibit  of  the  Brunswick  Fig, 
Beurre  Hardy  Pear  and  a  seedling  Plum.  Messrs.  W. 


Johnson  &  Sons,  seed  growers,  Boston,  sent  a  collection 
of  Apples  and  Pears  to  be  named.  Mr.  F.  Honeyball, 
Leynham,  exhibited  an  Apple  named  Honeyball’s 
Seedling.  An  Apple  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Bate, 
Kelserton,  Flint.  Victor  Diirfeld,  Olbernhan,  Germany, 
exhibited  a  box  of  models  of  Apples  and  Pears  which 
were  very  natural  in  appearance  and  excited  much 
attention.  Veitch’s  Red  Globe  Turnip  and  a  seedling 
Tomato  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Thames 
Ditton  House,  Thames  Ditton.  A  curious  deep  green 
Melon,  striped  with  creamy  white,  from  the  Soudan, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Perry,  Ye  Olde  Lodge, 
Southall. 

The  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  drew  out  eight 
very  creditable  entries  ;  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle 
Gardens,  Newbury,  secured  the  first  prize,  having  fine 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Sutton’s  Prizetaker  Leek, 
Sutton’s  Perfection  Tomato,  Sutton’s  New  Intermediate 
Carrot,  &c. ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  was 
second  with  much  the  same  varieties  of  vegetables,  and 
fine  samples  of  Rousham  Park  Hero  Onion  ;  the  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  S.  Haines,  The  Gardens,  Coleshill 
House,  Highworth  ;  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  The  Gardens, 
Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent,  came  in  fourth  ;  and 
the  fifth  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  Inwood 
House,  Blandford.  There  were  twelve  entries  for 
Sutton’s  Scarlet  Runner  Bean,  and  Mr.  Lye,  The 
Gardens,  Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury,  secured  the 
first  prize  ;  the  second  went  to  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Thames 
Ditton  House,  Thames  Ditton  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite 
obtained  the  third ;  and  the  fourth  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Pope.  Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn.  Mr.  J.  Bunting,  Holbwhite’s 
Hill,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  took  the  first  prize  for  Carter’s 
Champion  Bean ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Waite  was  second  ;  and 
Mr.  P.  Cornish,  The  Shrubbery  Gardens,  Enfield, 
secured  the  third.  There  was  only  one  entry  for 
Carter’s  White  Emperor  Onion  ;  and  a  third  prize  was 
given  to  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edgecombe,  Paul’s 
Cray  Hill,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent.  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Sons,  Stourbridge,  Wordsley,  offered  special  prizes  for 
the  Banbury  Improved  Onion,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles, 
The  Gardens,  Edgcote,  Banbury,  secured  the  first  prize; 
the  second  went  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett,  Cole  Hatch 
Farm,  Penn,  Amersham  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Pope  was  third. 
There  were  six  entries. 

Crystal  Palace.—  Oct.  6th  to  8th.— The  show 
which  continued  from  Thursday  till  Saturday  last  week 
was  a  source  of  great  attraction  to  lovers  of  hardy  fruit 
in  general,  and  we  now  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  prize 
winners  than  space  and  time  allowed  in  our  last  issue. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  exhibition  of  Apples  drew  out 
eight  entries,  and  the  144  dishes  staged  by  Messrs. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  were  deservedly  awarded 
the  first  prize,  both  for  size,  colour,  and  general  fineness. 
As  we  enumerated  some  of  the  best  sorts  in  last  week’s 
issue,  they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm, 
Withington,  Hereford,  who  had  176  dishes,  but  rather 
smaller  samples.  Mr.  Henry  Berwick,  Sidmouth 
Nurseries,  Devon,  secured  the  third  prize  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Sclater,  Birely  Barton,  [Haverton  Bridge,  Devon, 
came  in  fourth.  Mr.  James  Butler,  gardener  to  A.  J. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  Orchard  Lane  Gardens,  Sittingbourne, 
had  the  best  exhibition  of  Pears,  showing  excellent 
specimens  of  the  various  kinds.  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers 
k  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  were  a  good  second  ;  the  third 
prize  went  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.  ;  while  Mr. 
C.  J.  Goldsmid,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hoare,  Kelsey 
Manor,  Beckenham,  came  in  fourth.  Mr.  S.  J.  Wright, 
gardener  to  C.  Lee  Campbell,  Esq. ,  Gewston  Court,  Ross, 
Hereford,  exhibited  the  ’largest  Pumpkin  or  Marrow, 
which  weighed  140  lbs.  ;  Mr.  J.  Roadbourn,  gardener 
to  Baroness  Heath,  Combe  House,  near  Croydon,  got 
the  second  prize  for  a  specimen  weighing  109  lbs  ;  and 
the  third  prize  specimen,  weighing  106  lbs,  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Jeffery,  Coburg  Villa,  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. 
There  were  three  entries  for  a  collection  of  Pumpkins 
and  Gourds,  the  first  going  to  Mr.  Joseph  Squire, 
37,  Weston  Hill,  Upper  Norwood  ;  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
South  Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey,  was 
second.  The  above  exhibitors  again  showed  in  the 
class  for  ornamental  Gourds,  hut  the  order  of  merit  was 
the  reverse  in  this  case.  The  best  exhibition  of 
vegetables  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  gardener  to 
A.  H.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent. 
His  Cauliflowers,  Tomatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  Celery, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  were  very  fine  ;  Mr.  J.  Neighbour, 
gardener  to  E.  J.  Wythes,  Esq.,  Bickley  Park,  Chisle- 
hurst,  Kent,  won  the  second  prize  ;  and  Mr.  William 
Mist,  Ightham,  near  Sevenoaks,  was  third. 
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A  number  of  classes  was  open  to  amateurs  only,  and 
the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples  in  this 
division  went  to  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  Linton  Gardens, 
Maidstone  ;  Mr.  A.  Waterman  secured  the  second 
prize;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  gardener  to  L.  A.  Wallace, 
Esq.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  came  in  third.  There 
were  fifteen  entries  for  twelve  dishes  of  Pears,  and  Mr. 
Goldsmith  secured  the  first  award  ;  Mr.  W.  Chisholm, 
Oxon  Heath  Park  Gardens,  Tonbridge,  won  the  second ; 
while  the  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Sidney  Ford. 
Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Loddington,  Maidstone ;  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq.,  Wallington 
Bridge,  Carshalton  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith,  won 
the  first,  second  and  third  prizes  respectively,  for  twelve 
dishes  of  Apples.  Mr.  J.  Neighbour  was  the  first-prize 
winner  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables  ; 
the  second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Waterman  ; 
and  the  third  went  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to 
Col.  The  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher. 
Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Tomatos  were  fine. 
In  the  class  open  to  cottagers  only,  for  six  dishes  of 
vegetables,  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  Tyler’s  Green,  Amersham, 
Bucks,  won  the  first  prize  ;  the  second  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  N.  Goring,  Three  Bridges,  North  Sussex  ;  and  Mr. 
R.  Timms,  Hamersley  Lane,  Tyler’s  Green,  Amersham, 
was  third.  Special  prizes  for  vegetables  were  offered 
by  Messrs.  Wood  &  Sons,  Wood  Green,  N.,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite  carried  off  the  first  award  ;  Mr.  T.  A. 
Beckett,  Cole  Hatch  Farm,  Penn,  Amersham,  was 
second  ;  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  N.  Goring. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  made  a  fine  display  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
consisting  in  all  of  215  dishes  of  fruit.  There  were  fine 
specimens  of  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Belle 
d’Ecully,  Directeur  Alphand,  Beurre  Clairgeau  and 
Beurre  Superfin  Pears  ;  and  of  Apples,  Bismarck,  The 
Sandringham,  Warner’s  King,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cellini, 
Cox’s  Pomona  and  Stirling  Castle  were  fine.  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.  had  a  very  fine  table  of  Apples 
arranged  attractively  in  panels  'of  different  kinds, 
consisting  of  Lord  Suffield,  Blenheim  Orange,  Grena¬ 
dier,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Warner’s  King,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
&e.,  edged  with  Yellow  Ingestre,  all  grown  on  young 
trees  as  offered  for  sale.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
amounting  in  'all  to  116  dishes.  Mere  de  Menage, 
Loddington  Seedling,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Hoary  Morning 
and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  were  fine  samples  of  Apples  ; 
while  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  were  fine  samples  of  Pears. 
Seventy-two  dishes  of  Apples  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
G.  &  J.  Lane,  Cockmanning  Nurseries,  St.  Mary  Cray, 
Kent.  Golden  Noble,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Hoary  Morning, 
Warner’s  King  and  Grenadier  were  good.  Fine 
examples  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  Boussoch, 
Pitmaston  Ducliesse  and  Beurre  Hardy  Pears  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Butler,  as  well  as  Walburton  Admira¬ 
ble  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches.  A  space  of  200  ft. 
by  3  ft.  was  occupied  by  Tomatos  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  ;  they  had  been  grown  in  beds 
in  the  open  air,  trained  to  single  stems  and  tied  to 
stakes.  President  Garfield  was  conspicuous  for  the 
enormous  size  of  its  fruit  ;  other  kinds  were  Reading 
Perfection,  Trophy,  Mikado,  Maincrop,  Chiswick  Red, 
Abundance  and  New  Golden  Cluster.  A  miscellaneous 
exhibit  of  fruit  was  made  by  Messrs.  F.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth  ;  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum  in  pots  was 
very  fine.  There  were  other  varieties  of  Plums,  besides 
Apples,  Pears,  Crabs,  Peaches,  Black  Alicante  and  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes. 

A  curious  exhibit  of  Devonshire-grown  Tobacco  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Robert  Yeitch  &  Son,  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Exeter.  The  seed  was  sown  in  March,  and 
Kentucky,  the  earliest  variety,  ripened  on  the  18th 
August.  Seven  other  varieties  were  shown  partly  dried, 
and  which  had  ripened  variously  from  the  22nd  to  the 
30th  August.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  staged  a  fine  lot  of  single  Dahlias,  including 
James  Kelway,  Mrs.  Daniels,  Magpie,  Amos  Perry, 
Striata  and  Beauty  of  Uplands.  They  also  exhibited 
Pompons,  various  annuals  and  herbaceous  plants. 
Single,  Pompon  and  decorative  Dahlias  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  as  well  as  various 
herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  Asters.  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  exhibited  a  quantity  of 
Begonia  blooms,  for  which  they  are  now  so  famous. 
Carnations  and  Picotee  blooms,  as  well  as  pot  plants  of 
the  former,  and  flowers  of  seedling  double  Begonias 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hooper  k  Co.,  Covent  Garden. 

National  Chrysanthemum.  —  The  Floral 
Committee  of  the  above  society  met  at  the  Royal 


Aquarium  on  Wednesday  last,  the  president,  Mr.  E. 
Sanderson,  in  the  chair,  and  amongst  those  present 
were  Messrs.  William  Holmes,  H.  Ballantine,  R.  Dean, 

H.  Cannell,  G.  Gordon,  L.  Castle,  G.  Stevens,  G. 
Gibson,  R.  Owen,  J.  P.  Kendall,  &c.,  &c.  The  exhibits 
were  not  numerous,  and  only  two  boards  of  twelve  new 
varieties  were  entered  for  the  Society’s  Medals.  Mr. 
G.  Stevens,  of  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Medal  for  twelve  excellent  blooms,  consisting 
of  Feu  de  Bengal,  Macbeth,  Elsie,  William  Cobbett, 
Rose  Stevens,  Romeo,  C.  Wagstaff,  James  Stevens, 
Martimas,  Ormonde,  0.  J.  Quintus,  and  M.  Canet. 

A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
Stevens  for  William  Cobbett,  a  fine  flower  with  broad 
drooping  petals,  clear  salmon  colour,  with  a  brilliant 
centre. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  which  the  committee  considered 
insufficiently  developed  to  merit  certificates,  and  which 
they  requested  to  see  again,  were  Elsie  (Cannell  k  Sons), 
a  good  pale  yellow  reflexed  flower  ;  and  Feu  de  Bengal 
(G.  Stevens),  a  deep  yellow,  tinged  with  red,  with  long 
drooping  petals. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  two  fine  stands  of 
single  and  double  Begonias  from  Messrs.  Cannell  & 
Sons  ;  a  board  of  twelve  new  varieties  from  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  of  Maidenhead  ;  and  a  very  fine  board  of  twelve 
blooms  of  Mdlle.  Lacroix  from  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  of 
Putney,  who  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  will  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  26th  October. 
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QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS, 

Onions  Starting  into  Growth. — E.  Hardy :  Tour  experience 
is  a  very  common  one  this  year,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
early  varieties,  which  ripened  during  the  dry  weather.  As  soon 
as  rainy  weather  set  in,  they  should  have  been  lifted  off  the 
ground,  and  placed  in  a  dry  shed,  or  other  covered  place  where 
they  could  not  he  affected  by  rain. 

Flower  Pots. — I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  certain 
mixture  to  be  had,  which,  when  applied  to  the  ordinary  flower 
pot,  keeps  it  from  becoming  green  and  unsightly  and  making 
the  surface  of  the  pot  a  fine  red  colour.  What  is  it? — J.  W. 

Dahlias  and  Frost. — Suburban :  Dahlias  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  blackened  by  the  frost,  if  not  particularly 
severe,  by  syriDging  the  plants  with  cold  water  from  a  tap,  so 
as  to  thaw  the  leaves  before  the  rising  sun  strikes  them.  Should 
the  sun  strike  them  while  still  frozen  the  effect  would  be  ruinous, 
and  to  syringe  them  with  warm  water  would  have  pretty-much 
the  same  evil  result.  The  tubers  would  not  be  in  aDy  way 
injured  even  if  left  in  the  ground  till  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
thoroughly  blackened  and  useless.  We  should  advise  you,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lift  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  event,  and  before 
the  decay,  engendered  by  frost,  should  pass  down  the  stems  to 
the  tubers.  Choose  a  fine  day  for  the  operation,  so  that  the 
stems  may  be  cut  down,  the  tubers  lifted  and  laid  out  on  the 
soil,  so  as  to  be  partly  dried  by  the  influence  of  sun  and  wind 
before  storing  them. 

Late  Potatos. — E.  Grant:  There  is  no  necessity  for  lifting 
late  Potatos  until  the  stems  thoroughly  die  down,  as  growth 
will  now  be  arrested  by  the  cold  and  frosty  nights,  and  no  more 
fresh  growth  can  be  made  this  season.  Of  course  they  would 
keep,  although  lifted  before  being  ripe,  provided  the  skins  are 
not  bruised  in  the  process,  and  they  are  not  stored  too  deeply 
to  prevent  excess  of  moisture  passing  away  freely  until  they 
become  properly  ripened.  If  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
growing  is  wanted  now  for  any  particular  purpose,  there  need  be 
no  objection  to  lifting  the  tubers  if  carefully  done. 

Earwigs. — H.  A.W.:  You  can  use  nothing  to  destroy  earwigs 
that  will  not  injure  the  plants,  and,  therefore,  must  resort  to 
trapping  them.  Put  a  little  dry  hay  or  moss  in  flower  pots  set 
upside  down  on  stakes  among  the  plants,  and  clear  them  out 
every  morning.  If  you  seek  them  on  the  plants  at  night  and 
early  in  the  morning  you  will  soon  reduce  their  number. 

Chrysanthemum  La  Petite  Marie. — Erratum:  In  Mr. 
Molyneux's  letter  at  p.  SS,  third  column,  this  variety  is  in¬ 
advertently  described  as  being  4  ft.  high  instead  of  4—6  ins. 

Names  of  Plants. — Chas.  Perry 1,  Stokesia  cyanea ;  2, 
Cratsegus  coccinea  ;  3,  C.  orientals  ;  4,  Aster  turbinellus.  G.  H. 
Harkness :  1,  Thuya  occidentalis  ;  2,  T.  gigantea ;  3,  Helianthus 
deeapetalus  multiflorus;  4,  Verbena  venosa;  5,  Platanus  orientalis 
acerifolia,  not  the  Western  Plane  as  popularly  believed  ;  6,  the 
Deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum).  Robert  Grange : 

I,  Linaria  repens  (rare  and  local) ;  2,  Nephrodium  montanum  ; 
3,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum ;  4,  A.  Trichomanes.  G. 
Courtsour :  The  creeper  is  Muhlenbeckia  complexa.  Apples 
next  week. 

Names  of  Fruits. — A.  L. :  1,  Beurre  superfin  ;  2,  Autumn 
Colmar  ;  3,  Easter  Beurre  ;  4,  Beurre  Ranee.  /.  H.  :  1,  not 
known,  worthless  ;  2,  Beurre  d’Amanlis.  IF.  B.  G. :  I  and  2, 
Beurre  Ranee ;  3,  Urbaniste ;  4,  Beurre  d’Aremberg ;  5,  Winter 
Crassane  ;  6,  Beurre  Diel ;  8,  Passe  Colmar  ;  10,  Passe  Colmar ; 
11,  Glou  Morceau  ;  12,  Beurre  Hardy. 

Communications  Received.— H.  &  S. — E.  M. — A.  L. —  J.  S.  T. 
— G.  C.— S.  T.  W.— W.  G.— J.  S.— T.  S.— C.  T.— E.  G.— D.  V.— 
T.  M.— Harry. 
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TBADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED, 

T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill,  Newry. — Bulbs  and  other  Spring 
Flowers. 

Keynes,  Williams  k  Co.,  Salisbury. — Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. —  Select  Fruit 
Trees  and  Roses. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  12th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  moderate 
inquiry  for  Italian  Rye  Grass  at  rates  current  last  week. 
English  Red  Clover  offers  more  freely,  but  values  are 
not  fixed  owing  to  the  large  supplies  at  present  offering 
from  Germany  and  America.  Rape  Seed  is  dearer. 
Mustard  unchanged.  Winter  Tares  neglected.  Bird 
Seeds  unchanged. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  13  th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  3  0 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  0  G  09 

Kent  Cobs _ 1001bs.50  0  52  0 

Melons  . each  0  6  2  0 

Peaches ....  per  dozen  2  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  J-sieve .  26  60 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..10  16 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each _  3  0  SO 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  3  0 

Plums . \  sieve  16  4  0 

|  Strawberries,  per  lb.. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  6  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..4  0  5  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0 

Asters  . 12  bun.  3  0  6  0 

Aster,  French  per  bun.  16  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  4  0 
Cornflower  . .  12  bun.  10  3  0 
Day  Lily .  .12  bunches 
Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun...  0  9  2  0 
Myosotis,  12  bunches  2  0  3  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0  6  10 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12  sprays..  0  3  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Pyrethrum  . .  12  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  6 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  3  0  6 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  16 
Stephanotis  12  sprays  3  0  5  0 

Sunflower . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Tropieolums  . 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  0  9  10 

—  French. ...  12  bun.  1016 

- Parme.  .12  bun.  4  0  5  0 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  6  0  9 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  7  0  SO 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  IS  0 
Asters  ....  dozen  pots  3  0  6  0 

Balsam . per  doz. 

Capsicum . per  doz.  5  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemums  ,,  4  0  9  0 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.lS  0  24  0 

Cyperus,  per  dozen...  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  15  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 
per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Fuchsia . per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope .  40  60 

Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums _ doz. 

Pelargoniums, scarlet, 
per  dozen  .  30  6  0 


POTATO  MARKET. 

The  ruling  prices  in  the  Station  Yard  at  King’s  Cross  for  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  8th  inst.,  were  as  follows 
Good  samples,  Yorks.  Magnums  . .  . .  . .  SOs.  to  90s. 

,,  ,,  Regents  . 65s.  „  70s. 

,,  Scotch  ,,  65s.  ,,  75 s. 

,,  ,,  Magnums  . SOs.  ,,  S5s. 

,,  Lincoln  ,,  65s.  „  75s. 

,,  Beauty  of  Hebron . 95s.  ,,  100s. 

„  White  Elephant  . 85 s.  ,,  90s. 

691  wagons  arrived  last  week  and  4S2  were  emptied.  On  the 
11th  the  stock  was  470,  with  an  arrival  of  49.  Beauty  of  Hebron 
and  White  Elephant  are  wanted,  also  good  samples  of  Magnums, 
which  are  scarce.  Local  supplies  are  getting  short.  'Better 
trade  and  prices  are  anticipated. 

F.  W.  FOORD,  Covent  Garden. 


JERSEY 


Carriage 


FKUIT  TREES 

paid.  Cordons  a  Speciality.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  JOSHUA 
LE  CORNU  &  SON,  High  View  Nurseries,  who  send  carriage 
paid  for  cash  with  order.  FORTY  JERSEY  ROSES  FOR 
21s.  Early  orders  secure  extra  strong  Plants. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOILS,  MANURES, 
SUNDRIES,  AND  POTTERY. 


Trepho  for  Orchids 
Peat  for  Orchids  &  General  Use 
Loam,  Sand,  coarse  and  fine 
Compost  and  Small  Peat 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  Leaf  Mould 
Spar  Gravel  and  Shell  Shingle 
Cocoa-fibre  Refuse 
Guano  (best),  Fish  Potash 
Manure 

Manures  and  Bones,  all  kinds 
Gishurst  compound  and  Gis- 
hurstine 

Tobacco  Paper,  Cloth,  Powder, 
and  Juice 

Quassia  Chips  and  Insecticides 
Aphicides  and  Aphis  Brushes 
Fumigators, '  ‘Tebb’s  Universal" 
Garden  Pencils,  Pot  Brushes 


|  Sticks,  Stakes,  and  Labels 
various 

Teak  Baskets,  Rafts,  Boats,  &c. 
Truck  Baskets,  Virgin  Cork 
Charcoal,  large  and  small 
Mats,  Raffia,  and  Tarred  Twine 
Parcel  Post  Boxes  and  Tags 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives 
and  Scissors 

Thermometers  and  Syringes 
Wire  Netting  and  Tanned  Net¬ 
ting 

Tiffanies,  and  other  Shadings 
Mushroom  Spawn,  Garden 
Brooms 

Shreds  and  Wall  Nails 
Composition  and  Styptic  for 
Vines 


WEED  KILLER  (Smith’s),  LAWN  SAND  (Watson's). 

Heating  Apparatus  and  Warming  Stoves  (mineral  oil). 
Catalogue  Post  Free  of  every  Horticultural  Requisite 


BENJAMIN  FIELD,  F.R.B.S. 

(Son-in-law  and  successor  to  John  Kennard), 

Central  Office  and  Sales  Room  : 

yga,  Queen  Victoria  street  (nr.  Mansion  House  Station). 
Depot :  Swan  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
Telegraphic  Address :  Floriculture,  London.  Estab.  1S54. 
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WEBBS’ 

CHOICE  FLOWERING 

BULBS. 


For  prices  and  full  particulars  see 

WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price  6 d.,  Post  Free,  or  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


FRUIT  TREES  for  the  NORTH 
and  SCOTLAND. 

Purchasers  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Go.’s 

CATALOGUE  (illustrated  and  descriptive — free  for  six 
stamps,  gratis  to  buyers),  and  purchase  their  TREES 
from  Kent — “The  Garden  of  England.” 

G.  B.  <b  Co.  have  a  stock  of  nearly  half  a  million 
splendidly  grown,  finely-rooted  and  well-ripened  stuff 
in  800  sorts,  true  to  name. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE, 

ESTABLISHED  1796. 

BARR’S 
w»  BULBS, 

THE  FINEST  IN  HOLLAND,  ’ 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

PRICES  MODERATE.  QUALITY  UNSURPASSED. 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Special  Illustrated  DAFFODIL  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

barrITson, 

12  k  13,  King  Street,  Coient  Garden. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  free. 

J,  OHEAL  &  SONS,  grawley. 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Excellent  crowns,  to  bloom 

FREELY  IN  DECEMBER  under  proper  treatment, 
5s.  per  100  (by  Parcel  Post,  6 d.  per  100  extra).  Cheaper  by  500 
or  1,000. 

P.  JANNOCH, 

By  Special  Appointment  Lily  of  the  Valley  grower  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Lily  Nursery,  DERSSNCHAM,  KING’S  LYNN. 

N.B.—P.  J.'s  Book  on  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  CULTURE, 
free  by  post  for  6%d. 


Very  long  experience  enables  us  to  offer  the  BEST  QUALITY 
at  a  moderate  price,  as  proved  by  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  descriptive,  select,  and  comprising 
important  NOVELTIES,  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go., 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. 


GRAND  EXHIBITION  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 


November  9th  and  10th. 

The  Floral  Committee  will  meet  October  26th,  November  9th 
and  23rd,  and  December  7th.  See  Schedules,  forwarded  on 
application  to.  Mr.  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney. 


Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Gardeners’  Society. 


THE  tenth  annual  show  of  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS,  FRUITS  and  other  FLOWERS  will  he  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Glossop  Road,  November  14th  and  15t.h.  Open 
to  all  England.  Prizes  in  the  open  class  for  48  CUT  BLOOMS, 
24  Japanese  and  24  Incurved,  distinct,  1st,  £20  ;  2nd,  £10 ; 
3rd,  £5.  Entries  close  November  4th.  A  band  will  be  in 
attendance. — E.  AUSTIN,  Secretary,  Dorset  Street,  Sheffield. 


Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

G BAND  EXHIBITION  OF  CHRYSAN- 

THEMUMS,  FRUIT  and  FLOWERS  will  he  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Sheffield,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
18th  and  19th.  THE  LARGEST  PRIZE  EVER  YET 
OFFERED  FOR  FORTY-EIGHT  CUT  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Schedules  and  entry  forms  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  W. 
K.  WOODCOCK,  The  Gardens,  Oakbrook,  Sheffield.  Entries 
close  Friday,  November  11th. 


Eccles,  Patricroft,  Pendleton  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

THE  first  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 

will  he  held  at  the  Eccles  Town  Hall,  on  November  25th 
and  26th  next.  Prizes  amounting  to  over  £30  will  be  offered. 
Schedules  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  H.  HUBER,  1S3, 
Worsley  Road,  Winton,  Patricroft. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  October  24th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society : 
General  Meeting  of  the  Members  at  7  p.m.  Sale  of  Nursery 
Stock  at  Steel’s  Nursery,  Richmond,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris 
(two  days).  Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's,  and  at 
Stevens’  Rooms. 


Tuesday,  October  25th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meetings 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m. 

Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the  Milford  Nurseries, 
Godaiming,  by  Mr.  J.  C,  Stevens  (three  days).  Sale  of  Dutch 
Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  October  26th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
Sales  of  Euonymus  and  small  Conifers  at  Elm  Grove 
Nursery,  Brighton  ;  and  Wood  Lane  Nursery,  Isleworth,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris.  Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’,  and 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 


Thursday,  October  27th. — Sale  of  the  Lovatt  Collection  of 
Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sales  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot ;  and  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  October  2Sth. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids[at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  29. — Bulb  Sales  at  Stevens’,  and  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 
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Fruit  as  Food. — We  published  last  week  an 
appeal  from  the  secretary  of  the  Vegetarian 
Society  of  London,  addressed  to  fruit-growers, 
asking  for  samples  of  fruit  for  educational 
purposes.  Such  an  appeal  merits  the  most 
generous  consideration  on  the  part  of  those 
who  seek  for  a  wider  sale  of  ah  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  an  increase  in  the  business  in  which  they 
are  at  present  engaged.  Whatever  may  he  our 
general  or  particular  views  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  vegetarianism — which,  of  course, 
signifies  total  abstinence  from  all  animal  food 
— at  least  there  can  be  no  diversity  of  opinion, 
amongst  all  engaged  in  gardening,  as  to  the 
desirability  of  promoting  the  widest  possible 
consumption  by  the  people  of  sound,  whole¬ 
some  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  and,  meat-eaters  as 
we  may  he,  naturally  our  sympathies  he  far 
more  with  the  welfare  of  the  fruit  grower  than 
■with  the  butcher. 


One  of  the  declarations  of  the  vegetarian  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  general  consumption  of 
fruit  tends  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  health. 
That  is  an  incontrovertible  position,  and  can¬ 
not  be  disputed.  Of  course,  we  have  been  for 
generations  bred  as  meat-eaters,  and  consuming, 
from  childhood  upwards,  strong  stimulating 
foods,  often  permeated  with  equally  strong 
condiments,  there  has  been  bred  in  most  of  us 
palates  which  seek  for  aliment  in  strong 
stimulating  substances  and  liquids  rather  than 
in  sweet,  wholesome  fruit.  Still  there  remains, 
almost  in  a  state  of  natural  purity,  in  our 
children  a  love  for  fruit  which  it  is  hard  to 
satisfy,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  the  teachings  of 
nature  were  rather  rudely  disregarded  when 
we  refuse  to  our  children  the  fruit  they  seem 
so  naturally  to  desire,  and  feed  them  upon 
diet  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
educated  palate  to  render  it  acceptable. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  difficulties 
which  surround  fruit  culture  for  market,  we 
find  that  one,  but  not  the  least  by  any  means, 
is  the  too  often  miserably  low  prices  obtained 
for  good,  sound,  ripe  fruit  when  crops  are 
abundant.  No  power  on  earth  can  ensure  for 
us  abundant  crops,  or  if  it  were  so  we  should 
have  good  crops  every  year.  But  we  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  when  these  are  unfavourable  fruit  is  lack¬ 
ing.  This  state  of  things  is  far  from  being 
infrequent ;  therefore,  if  a  really  abundant  crop 
of  fruit  does  come  sometimes,  and  the  returns 
reflect  a  glutted  market  and  a  consumption 
which  is  restricted  much  below  the  fairest 
anticipations,  the  encouragement  which  fruit¬ 
growers  so  much  need  is  lacking. 

What  the  consumption  would  be  if  ah  were 
to  eat  but  a  fair  share  of  fruit,  no  one  can 
estimate  ;  but,  probably,  if  such  were  the  case, 
quite  double  the  quantity  of  fruit  now  placed 
on  the  London  market,  in  a  plentiful  season, 
might  be  disposed  of  with  facility,  and  at  such 
prices  as  would  repay  the  grower.  The  con¬ 
sumers  are  there,  but  the  jmlate  is  wanting.  If 
once  we  could  make  fruit  a  prominent  element 
as  the  food  of  the  people,  the  demand  would 
be  illimitable,  and  the  supply  would  have  to 
be  vastly  increased.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  well 
known,  a  few  years  since,  strongly  advised  the 
increased  planting  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  greater 
production  of  fruit  as  food.  For  that  advice 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  got  soundly 
abused ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right,  none 
the  less  because  he  spoke  of  what  should  be, 
and  not  of  what  is.  If  anyone  will  calculate 
what  would  be  the  requirements  of  the  nation 
for  a  year  in  fruit — that  is,  if  every  human 
being  in  it  consumed,  on  the  average,  one 
pound  weight  per  day,  they  would  find  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  our  gardens 
and  orchards  at  present  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
It  was  because  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  that  we 
should  consume  more  fruit  that  he  urged 
farmers  and  others  to  grow  more. 

The  vegetarian  society  may  be  engaged  in 
what  some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  regard  as  a 
Quixotic  enterprise ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  their  teaching  a  few  years  hence, 
at  least  it  is  certain  that  there  is,  in  alliance 
with  the  progress  of  education  and  wider 
scientific  knowledge,  also  growing  a  taste  for 
simpler  diet,  and  the  present  wide  appreciation 
for  strong  stimulating  foods  seems  to  have 
reached  its  chmax.  Whilst  we  know  that 
vegetarianism  excites  formidable  criticism  in 
some  quarters,  it  is  certain  also  that  broader 
tolerance  for  its  objects  is  spreading  ;  and  we 
cannot  imagine  that  amongst  fruit  growers  it 
will  meet  with  active  opposition.  Apart  from 
our  deep  and  preformed  sympathy  with  the 
fruit-growing  trade,  we  cannot  view  efforts 
so  unselfish  and  so  kindly  meant  other  than 
with  respect ;  and  coupling  our  respect  for 
good  motives  with  our  sympathy  with  fruit 
growers,  we  can  but  hope  that  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  render  fruit  more  popular  as 
food  will  meet  with  the  widest  success. 
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Mr.  James  Whitton,  who  for  the  last  eleven  years 
has  been  gardener  to  J.  Houldsworth,  Esq.,  at  Coltness, 
Wishaw,  concerning  which  establishment  we  published 
some  notes  in  our  last  issue,  has  been  engaged  to  succeed 
the  late  Mr.  George  Johnstone  as  gardener  at  Glamis 
Castle.  Mr.  Whitton  was  foreman  at  Glamis  from  1870 
to  1876,  and  we  feel  sure  that  under  his  care  the  high 
reputation  of  Glamis  for  good  gardening  will  be  fully 
maintained. 

The  death  is  announced  of  W.  D’Arcy  Godolphin 
Osborne,  Esq.,  E. L.S.,  of  Villa  Louis,  Biarritz,  who 
was  well  known  to  most  of  the  amateur  collectors  of 
Daffodils  in  this  country. 

In  our  last  issue  mention  was  made  of  Pumpkins 
weighing  140  lbs.,  109  lbs.  and  106  lbs.  respectively, 
being  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  have  since 
received  intimation  of  one  grown  by  Mr.  John  Gillam, 
gardener  to  George  Remington,  Esq.,  Ulverston,  which 
weighs  104  lbs.  It  is  the  largest  ever  grown  in  the 
district ;  measures  5  ft.  by  5  ft.  11  ins.,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  as  regards  colour  and  shape. 

Old  Chiswick  men  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  on 
Wednesday  last,  of  George  Gale,  who  for  many  years 
past  had  been  employed  in  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens  as  painter.  He  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  for  a  long  time. 

A  destructive  Fire  broke  out  at  Cleveley, 
Allerton,  near  Liverpool,  the  residence  of  J.  S. 
Timmis,  Esq.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  the  whole  of  the 
stabling,  coach-houses,  &e.,  were  totally  destroyed.  It  is 
gratifying  to  hear  that  the  magnificent  ranges  of  glass, 
recently  erected  by  Mr.  Timmis,  and  which  contains  a 
valuable  lot  of  plants,  though  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  destroyed  buildings,  escaped  injury 
from  the  fire. 

In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Fruit  and 
Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Tuesday  next,  an  extensive  display  of 
vegetables  is  expected,  special  prizes  being  offered  for 
competition  by  the  following  firms  : — Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co. ,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables ;  Mr.  H. 
Deverill,  for  Onions,  Celery  and  Brussels  Sprouts  ; 
Mr.  C.  Fidler,  for  Potatos  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
for  Onions,  Potatos,  Celery,  Beet,  Carrots,  Leeks,  and 
Parsnips  ;  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  for  Potatos  ;  and 
Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  for  Potatos. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  an  illustration  of  the 
fine  Nepenthes  cincta,  which  had  been  kindly  placed 
at  our  service  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  but  which  we 
have  since  learnt  originally  appeared  in  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  We  were  unaware  of  the  fact  at  the  time, 
or  most  certainly  we  should  have  then,  as  we  hasten 
to  do  now,  render  all  due  acknowledgment  to  the 
journal  in  question. 

We  have  before  us  an  advance  copy  of  the  programme 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society 
of  Ghent,  for  the  twelfth  Quinquennial  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  which  is  to  take  place  in  April,  1888.  The 
competitive  exhibits  for  which  prizes  are  offered  are 
divided  into  sixteen  sections,  which  are  named  as 
follows: — “New  plants,  Orchids  in  flower,  stove 
plants,  Palms,  Cycads  and  Pandanus,  Ferns,  orna¬ 
mental  and  well-grown  plants,  flowering  plants,  bulbous 
and  tuberous-rooted  plants  in  flower,  Azaleas  in  flower, 
Camellias  in  flower,  Rhododendrons  in  flower,  special 
competitive  exhibits,  Agave,  Yucca,  Aloes,  &c., 
conifers,  art  and  horticultural  industry,  science  and 
horticultural  industries.”  Amongst  flowering  plants, 
prizes  will  be  given  by  an  English  committee,  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Louis  Van  Houtte. 
These  are  for  a  collection  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties 
of  Azalea  indiea  obtained  since  1880,  and  for  a  collection 
of  hardy  rural  trees  and  shrubs  forced  into  flower.  The 
judges  will  also  have  at  their  disposal  a  special  prize, 
to  be  given  at  their  discretion  for  the  best  exhibit  of  a 
plant,  or  a  group  of  plants,  presenting  the  greatest 
interest  as  a  novelty,  or  for  its  horticultural  merit. 
Provision  is  made  both  for  amateurs  and  professionals, 
and  altogether  there  are  414  classes  in  which  prizes  are 
offered.  _ _ 

PERNS  FOR  TALL  ROCKWORK 

AND  BASKETS. 

The  subject  of  Ferns  can  scarcely  ever  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  on  account  of  their  ever  changeable  character 
and  appearance,  which  makes  them  favourites  with 
most  people.  Although  some  of  the  species  and 
varieties  are  deciduous  during  the  winter  season,  yet, 
when  they  start  again  into  growth  in  the  spring,  they 
come  upon  us  with  a  new  freshness  that  lasts  all  the 
spring  and  summer-time,  and  never  seem  to  lose  then¬ 


loveliness  until  quite  denuded  of  their  fronds  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  More  especially  is  this  applicable  to 
British  Ferns  of  the  Lady  Fern  family,  whether  grown 
outside  or  protected  by  glass  constructions.  Ferns  for 
suspending  must  not  all  be  classed  under  the  title  of 
basket  Ferns,  for  many  species  have  large  arching 
fronds  that  bend  over  gracefully,  and  make  excellent 
subjects  for  planting  on  large  rockeries,  either  in 
winter  gardens  or  on  rockwork  shaded  from  the  strong 
sunshine  in  the  open  air. 

In  some  cases  these  special  kinds  of  Ferns  frequently 
suit  the  tall  rockeries  better  than  anything  else,  for 
when  planted  in  this  position  they  show  their  graceful 
characters  to  greater  advantage  than  when  grown  in 
pots  and  elevated  here  and  there  in  glasshouses — a 
method  which  frequently  causes  the  exposure  of  red  or 
unsightly  pots  that  would  be  better  hid  from  view. 
Ferns  of  this  kind  are  again  more  suitable  for  planting 
on  the  top  of  rockeries  or  on  projecting  ledges  of 
rockwork  than  erect  stiff-growing  sorts,  such  as  tree 
Ferns,  &c.,  that  sometimes  may  be  seen  perched  up  at 
great  heights,  with  their  fronds  invariably  crushing 
against  the  roof,  spoiling  the  whole  effect  that  was 
intended  to  be  produced.  There  are  also  many  other 
smaller  species  and  varieties  that  should  always  be 
planted  in  conspicuous  positions,  where  they  can  show 
their  proper  habit  to  advantage,  but  by  pushing  them 
into  out-of-the-way  corners  they  can  never  properly 
develop  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  basket  Ferns,  too,  many  subjects 
are  often  used  that  are  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose — 
stiff-fronded  kinds,  that  will  never  droop  over,  and 
thus  hide  the  basket  or  pot  from  view.  The  whole 
object,  in  my  opinion,  of  using  basket  plants  or  Ferns 
should  be  to  hide  all  artificial  matter,  whether  of  wire, 
wood,  or  pot.  To  do  this  effectually,  sometimes  more 
than  one  subject  may  be  needed  ;  but  at  all  times  it 
should  be  the  whole  study  of  the  workman  or  artist  to 
make  his  baskets  as  quickly  as  possible  a  mass  of 
vegetation,  that  will  hide  all  traces  of  them  from  view. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Ferns,  many  suspending 
varieties  have  bulbils  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  fronds. 
A  few  of  the  latter,  turned  up  and  pegged  down  on  the 
edge  or  sides  of  the  basket,  soon  take  root-hold  and 
form  small  plants,  these  all  helping  to  make  fronds, 
which  droop  with  those  from  the  parent  plant,  soon 
filling  up  the  sides  of  the  basket  and  hiding  it  from 
view.  As  specially  good  subjects  to  mention  for  this 
work,  nothing  can  be  better  than  Adiantum  lunulatum, 
A.  ciliatum,  or  Nephrolepis  Duffii. 

In  the  case  of  Ferns  that  are  nicely  fronded,  but  yet 
will  never  make  good  basket  subjects  by  themselves, 
any  of  the  above  three  will  help  to  hide  the  basket 
from  view  quickly  ;  also  a  few  plants  of  Asplenium 
flabellifolium,  which  js  a  quick-growing  plant,  pro¬ 
ducing  small  plants  at  the  end  of  every  frond,  and  soon 
covering  the  surface  ;  or  A.  obtusilobium,  a  Fern  of 
quick  growth,  producing  myriads  of  little  plants  freely. 

In  the  matter  of  Ferns  for  suspension,  the  subject 
has  been  so  often  dealt  with,  and  all  sorts  of  species 
and  varieties  recommended,  that  it  almost  seems  folly 
to  name  the  same  things  over  again  ;  though  still,  in 
some  cases,  it  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  However,  a 
few  may  not  appear  out  of  place  ;  therefore,  I  will  call 
attention  to  a  few  sorts  specially  suitable  for  the  rock¬ 
work  part  of  the  programme  first. 

For  the  tops  of  large  rockeries,  and  where  heat  can 
be  applied,  what  Fern  can  surpass  a  good  plant  of 
Cibotium  Schiedii  ?  It  is  a  magnificent  Fern,  making 
large  arching  fronds  that  bend  over  in  the  most  graceful 
manner,  often  attaining  the  length  of  20  ft.  from  the 
base  of  the  stipe  to  the  apex  of  the  frond,  which  is  pro¬ 
portionately  broad,  the  pinnae  handsomely  divided  and 
somewhat  overlapping,  giving  the  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  a  plush-green  velvet.  Accompanying  this 
Cibotium,  the  noted  C.  Barometz  species  should  not  be 
overlooked— not  on  account  of  its  historical  character, 
but  because  it  is  a  Fern  well  adapted  for  planting  on 
the  ledges  of  rockwork.  Its  fronds  drooping  slightly, 
and  being  of  a  peculiar  glaucous  green  shade  on  the 
under  surface,  always  look  bright  and  are  firm  in 
character. 

Another  excellent  genera  of  Ferns  for  the  same 
purpose  are  the  Woodwardias,  W.  orientalis  and 
W.  radicans  being  about  the  best,  both  making  long 
arching  fronds,  peculiarly  cut  in  the  pinns,  and  bearing 
innumerable  little  plants  on  them,  by  which  means  a 
stock  of  young  growths  can  easily  be  obtained.  The 
variety  W.  radicans  cristata  is  also  very  handsome  when 
planted  in  a  conspicuous  position,  its  tasselled  ends 
showing  it  off  to  great  advantage. —  TV.  G. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  CULTURE  OF  ZINNIAS, 

In  light  warm  sandy  soil  Zinnia  seeds  will  grow  if 
sown  in  the  open  air,  but  the  seeds  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  soil  until  the  end  of  April  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  put  an 
inverted  flower -pot  over  them  to  assist  germination. 
The  Zinnias  are  classed  with  the  tender  annuals,  and 
if  put  out  too  early  they  are  in  danger  of  injury  from 
late  frosts. 

Those  who  grow  for  exhibition  cultivate  well,  planting 
in  rich  soil,  and  mulching  the  surface  of  the  beds  with 
manure  during  the  summer.  Disbudding  is  also 
necessary  if  increased  size  and  symmetry  would  be 
obtained.  Double  Zinnias  are  generally  shown  in 
stands  like  Dahlias  and  Roses.  The  best  exhibit  of 
these  flowers  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  recent  show  at 
Reading ;  the  exhibitor  was  Mr.  John  'Walker,  of 
Thame,  and  he  had  cut  his  flowers  with  9  ins.  or  so  of 
stem,  with  the  bold  green  leaves  attached  to  them  ; 
and  when  they  were  arranged  in  the  stand  some  4  ins.  . 
at  least  of  foliage  was  seen  below  the  blossoms.  Mr. 
Walker  had  blooms  of  large  size,  richly  coloured  and 
highly  finished. 

I  may  remark  that  the  single  Zinnias  are  much  less 
grown  than  they  formerly  were,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
provements  made  in  the  double  forms.  In  the  case 
of  some  popular  flowers,  the  single  types  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  double  ;  in  others — and  the  Zinnia  is  a 
case  in  point — the  double  are  preferred.  And  so  tastes 
vary. 

Then  there  is  Zinnia  Haageana,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  improved  form  of  Zinnia  mexicana. 
There  was  introduced  to  English  gardens  a  few  years 
since  a  single  yellow  flower  of  large  size,  but  of  a  more 
spreading  as  well  as  a  dwarfer  growth  than  the 
varieties  of  Z.  elegans  ;  but  it  is  not  a  popular  flower, 
and  never  will  be.  A  double-flowered  type  was 
obtained  from  this,  but  it  is  not  much  grown.  Later 
on  appeared  another  continental  novelty,  named 
Z.  Darwinii,  and  it  was  said  to  have  originated  with  a 
German  firm,  as  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
double  Z.  elegans  and  the  double  Z.  Haageana  ;  some 
variation  in  colour  gave  several  varieties,  but  they  also 
have  failed  to  become  popular  ;  indeed,  they  cannot 
hope  to  rival  the  very  fine  forms  of  Z.  elegans  seen  in 
gardens  in  the  present  day.  — R.  D. 

- - 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  RUCKERI- 

ANUM  INSIGNE. 

The  sepals  and  petals,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  flower, 
of  this  variety  is  much  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  type,  the  chief  character  of  which  consists 
of  the  pale  yellow  ground-colour,  as  seen  in  O.  Ander- 
sonianum,  being  suffused,  especially  towards  the 
margins,  with  a  rose  tint.  In  the  present  instance, 
both  these  colours  are  more  distinctly  and  prominently 
brought  out.  The  blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  larger  and  more  crimson  than  in  the  ordinary 
variety. 

The  labellum  is  oblong- ovate,  suddenly  narrowed 
to  a  point,  and  toothed  or  jagged  at  the  margins  ; 
the  upper  part  is  white  with  a  few  crimson  blotches, 
while  the  basal  part  is  yellow.  Those  who  do  not 
already  possess  this  fine  variety  would  find  it  a 
very  handsome  addition  to  a  collection.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  was  prepared  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of 
H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley. 

- — >*o - 

A  BLACK  FROST. 

The  real  finisher  of  the  season,  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  sharp  frost,  ranging  in  this  locality  from  S°  to  12°, 
visited  us  during  the  night  of  the  12th  inst.,  and  next 
day  everything  tender  was  flat  and  blackened.  Whilst 
the  frost  was  white  enough — in  fact,  almost  as  white 
as  if  snow  had  fallen  considerably — yet  the  effect  was 
of  the  most  blackening  I  have  ever  noted.  Possibly, 
this  arose  from  the  fact  that  vegetation  was  for  the 
time  of  the  year  unusually  tender  and  sappy.  Potatos 
especially,  the  day  previous  not  much  hurt  and  full  of 
vigour,  were  so  floored,  as  to  resemble  boiled  cold 
greens.  Dahlias,  too,  -were  prostrate,  with  their  tops 
black  and  apparently  rotten,  whilst  everything  half 
tender  was  settled  effectually. 

Such  a  severe  frost  so  comparatively  early  in  the 
autumn  very  effectually  dispels  all  hope  of  an  Indian 
summer  such  as  October  sometimes  presents  to  us. 
Leaves  on  trees,  such  as  the  Ash,  Chestnut,  and 
Sycamore,  came  down  wholesale,  literally  leaving  the 
branches  bare.  I  have  rarely  seen  such  a  fall  of  leaves 
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as  was  evidenced  that  day,  and  when  later  the  wind 
blew  strong,  they  were  carried  long  distances  in  perfect 
showers,  the  air  being  full  of  them.  The  grandeur  of 
the  foliage  on  the  deciduous  trees  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  that  day,  and  although  Elm,  Oak  and  some 
other  trees  still  retain  leaves,  there  will  be  no  further 
beauty. 

Such  a  sudden  destruction  of  all  things  tender,  of 
course,  rendered  a  clean  sweep  of  summer  bedding 
plants  needful,  and  beds  may  be  filled  with  bulbs  and 
hardy  plants  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  be  fully  a 
month  yet  ere  the  whole  of  the  leaves  will  have  fallen, 
and  until  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  gardens  neat 
for  the  winter.  It  is  feared  that  exposed  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  bud  must  have  been  materially  injured, 
and  pot  plants  not  housed  will  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
penalty  for  neglect.  The  mischief  will  be  evidenced 
later  on,  when  the  injured  buds  imperfectly  expand. — 


A.  D. 


*>Y<- 


THE  MITCHAM  ROAD  NURSERY, 

,  STREATHAM. 

A  visit  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons’  nurseries  in  the 
autumn  is  very  interesting,  from  the  many  tints  of  the 
foliage  of  various  deciduous  and  ornamental  trees  used 
for  avenue  planting,  &c.  Yarious  conifers,  according  to 
their  kind,  display  a  great  diversity  of  habit  and 
colouration.  A  rich  collection  of  Thorns 
in  fruit  recalls  to  mind  the  neglect  under 
which  these  fine  old-fashioned  things 
suffer,  and  makes  one  wish  he  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  Loudon,  when  hardy 
deciduous  trees,  shrubs  and  fruiting  kinds 
were  grown  in  endless  variety,  and  were 
appreciated  as  they  ought  to  be.  Eruit 
trees  are  also  a  great  feature  of  the  nur¬ 
series,  and  evince,  by  their  ripened  wood 
and  plump  buds,  that  an  abundant  crop 
may  be  expected  next  season.  Prom  the 
vigorous  condition  of  everything,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  depth  and 
richness  of  the  soil ;  and  we  are  further 
certified  on  this  point  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  nurseries  to  the  Mitcham  fields  of  herb¬ 
growing  fame,  the  richness  of  which  and 
the  suitability  for  garden  or  nursery  pur¬ 
poses  are  undisputed. 

Upon  entering  the  nurseries  proper,  the 
visitor  is  greeted  with  large  quantities  of 
healthy  and  vigorously  -  grown  Manetti 
Stocks  and  Briers  with  long  stems  for 
standard  Roses.  The  former  have  been 
budded  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  so  that  none  of  the  Stock  will  be 
exposed.  The  Briers  have  also  been 
budded,  and  the  buds  have  taken  well. 

The  vigour  of  the  shoots  proceeding  from 

the  Briers  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  quantity 

of  manure  put  into  the  ground  while 

trenching,  and  the  quantity  left  on  the 

surface  by  way  of  mulching.  The  roots  of 

the  Brier  before  being  planted  are  steeped 

in  a  mixture  of  clay,  cow-manure,  and  a 

little  size,  which  has  the  effect  of  healing 

over  the  wounds.  Some  dwarf  Roses  are  also  notable 

for  their  healthy  and  vigorous  shoots  ;  while  there  is 

a  collection  of  Tea  Roses  under  glass  in  equally  good 

condition. 

The  collection  of  Thorns,  which  are  now  very  hand¬ 
some  in  their  rich  colours  of  fruit  and  fading  leaves, 
was  bought  as  Osborn’s,  of  Fulham,  at  the  last  sale. 
A  variety  of  the  common  CratEegus  oxycantha, 
named  C.  o.  Oliveriana,  with  small  hoary  leaves  and 
black  fruit,  we  seldom  see,  although  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  years.  The  abundance  of  haws,  and 
their  decided  black  colour,  constitute  the  tree  a  highly 
ornamental  object  that  would  find  favour  as  a  lawn 
specimen  if  it  were  better  known.  There  is  also  a 
variety  of  this  tree  with  pendent  shoots  named 
C.  o.  pendula.  More  conspicuously  ornamental  is 
C.  OTientalis,  with  its  deeply  cut  hoary  leaves  and 
large  coral-red  fruit  not  necessarily  so  numerous  as  in 
the  former  case,  but  greatly  admired  for  the  size  and 
brilliancy  of  its  fruit,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  taste 
and  edible.  The  claret-purple  haws  of  C.  punctata 
brevispina  are  equally  large  as  those  of  C.  orientalis, 
and  as  freely  produced.  The  typical  form  of  this  species 
has  scarlet  fruit. 

Crataegus  pyrifolia  is  botanically  allied  to  0. 
punctata,  but  the  small  yellowish  red  fruit  renders 
the  tree  abundantly  distinct  for  garden  purposes,  whilst 
the  enormous  crop  makes  the  tree  highly  ornamental. 


A  tree  named  C.  Luania  is  conspicuous  by  the  size, 
abundance  and  beauty  of  its  orange-yellow  haws. 
C.  tanacetifolia  is  even  more  telling  in  this  respect,  as 
the  fruits  are  larger  than  those  of  some  of  the  smaller 
Crab  Apples.  Before  maturity  they  are  pale  green, 
ultimately  becoming  clear  yellow,  and  are  interesting 
botanically  from  the  presence  of  small  feathered  bracts 
at  the  base  ;  but  those  coming  under  our  notice  had 
the  bracts  scattered  irregularly  over  the  sides  of  the 
haws,  giving  them  a  curious  appearance.  The  fruits  of 
this  tree  are  the  sweetest  we  have  tasted,  are  very  good 
to  eat,  and  might  be  useful  for  making  tarts.  Other 
scarlet-fruiting  kinds  are  C.  punctata  rubra,  C.  p.  r. 
stricta  and  C.  coccinea,  the  latter  of  which  might  with 
great  advantage  be  planted  as  a  lawn  specimen,  as  it 
fruits  regularly  and  abundantly,  while  its  large  lobed 
leaves,  combined  with  the  fruit,  are,  indeed,  handsome. 
C.  pinnatifida  is  even  more  handsome  in  its  foliage. 
Distinguishable  from  all  of  the  above  was  C.  macra- 
cantha,  with  bright  scarlet 'medium-sized  fruits,  which 
were  most  abundantly  produced,  and  shone  like  wax. 

Ornamental  trees  for  avenue  and  pleasure  ground 
planting  are  grown  in  considerable  variety,  ranging 
from  3  ft.  to  12  ft.  Of  the  latter  heights  were  Birches, 
Elms,  Poplars  (the  Lombardy  Poplar  being  fine), 
Sycamores,  Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnuts,  and  the 
London  Plane  (Platanus  orientalis  acerifolia).  Speci¬ 
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mens  about  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  with  more  deeply 
cut  leaves,  and  the  young  shoots  covered  with  a  more 
rusty  tomentum,  appeared  like  P.  occidentalis,  but  in 
the  absence  of  fruit,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  London  Plane.  Specimens  of  the  common  Quince 
(C.  vulgaris)  about  10  ft.  in  height  were  fruiting  freely, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  common  Medlar 
(Mespilus  germanica)  with  unusually  large  fruits  about 
to  ripen.  Large  trees  of  the  Snowy  Medlar  (Arne- 
lanchier)  are  also  grown.  Some  weeping  and  other 
Willows  are  very  ornamental  in  their  way,  notably, 
the  Kilmarnock  Willow  (Salix  caprea  pendula),  the  red 
American  Weeping  Willow,  and  a  kind  named  S. 
coerulea,  with  the  young  branches  heavily  covered  with 
a  whitish  bloom,  giving  place  to  a  violet  colour,  and 
ultimately  the  branches  and  twigs  become  green.  The 
leaves  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Almond. 

Prunus  Pissardi  was  notable  for  the  deep  metallic 
blackish  purple  tint  of  its  foliage,  being  darker  than 
we  have  previously  noticed  it.  The  stems  are  equally 
black,  and  the  tree  besides  being  useful  as  a  foliage, 
fruiting,  and  forcing  subject,  forms  a  handsome  com¬ 
panion  plant  to  Negundo  aceroides  variegatum.  There 
are  large  breadths  of  the  Portugal  Laurel  (Prunus 
lusitanicus)  about  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  and  of  the  com¬ 
mon  green  form  of  Euonymus  japonicus  and  Ligustrum 
ovalifolium,  the  deep  green  foliage  of  which  is  very 
fine  at  this  season.  A  suitable  plant  for  window  boxes 


is  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  aurea  marginatum.  The 
foliage  is  margined  with  yellow ;  but  those  of  the 
young  shoots  are  conspicuously  purple.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings,  and  succeeds  best 
when  grafted  on  the  ordinary  green  form.  A  very 
popular  shrub  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  is  the 
Golden  Elder  (Samhucus  nigra  aurea),  which  is  grown 
in  the  form  of  large  bushes,  as  well  as  the  Silver  Elder 
(S.  n.  variegata),  the  leaves  of  which  are  very  effectively 
margined  with  white.  A  most  interesting  lot  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  all  raised  from  seed,  exhibited 
no  end  of  different  shades  of  colour — green,  glaucous, 
and  silvery  white,  while  the  variety  of  habit  was 
equally  notorious,  if  not  more  so — erect,  drooping, 
pyramidal,  bushy,  rapid,  and  slow  growers,  &c. 

The  fruit  trees  and  bushes  grown  here  are  second  in 
importance  to  nothing  else  in  the  nurseries.  This 
applies  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  them,  their  healthy 
character,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit-buds  with  which 
the  trees  are  furnished,  whether  large  or  small.  The 
large  kinds  have  been  frequently  transplanted,  and  so 
abundant  and  concentrated  are  their  clean  fibrous  roots 
that  they  may  be  lifted  by  pulling  them  out  without 
the  use  of  a  spade  or  other  tool.  We  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  this  with  a  strong  pyramidal  specimen 
about  6  ft.  in  height.  An  interesting  lot  of  maiden 
Apple  trees,  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock,  were  about 
2  ft.  in  height ;  whereas  those  on  the  Crab, 
under  the  same  conditions  and  alongside 
of  them,  were  3  ft.  high.  Another  piece 
of  ground  was  occupied  by  Apples  in  the 
shape  of  pyramids  and  bushes  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height,  which  had  been  bearing  fine  fruits 
very  freely  for  some  years  past.  They 
were  full  of  bloom-buds,  and  are  trans¬ 
planted  every  year.  Neat  little  specimens 
of  Lord  Suifield  are  in  excellent  condition 
for  potting  up ;  others  are  trained  to 
cordon,  horizontal,  and  fan-shapes,  the 
latter  being  about  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high. 
Standards,  pyramids,  and  bushes,  from 
5  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height,  are  suitable  for 
filling  up  gaps  where  such  have  occurred 
in  gardens.  They  were  lifted  in  February 
or  March,  and  will  be  in  fruiting  condition 
next  year. 

Pears  on  the  Quince  form  dwarf  and 
bushy  trees,  well  set  with  buds,  a  quantity 
being  trained  as  espaliers  and  grafted  on 
the  Pear  stock,  so  as  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  those  desiring  trees  that  will 
grow  to  a  large  size.  Some  espaliers  are 
also  grafted  on  the  Quince ;  fine  specimens 
of  the  Hessle  Pear,  that  have  frequently 
been  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
fruit,  ranging  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  or  12  ft., 
and  grown  in  various  forms  —  pyramid, 
bush,  standard,  and  fan— have  been  fre¬ 
quently  lifted,  and  are  consequently  in 
excellent  condition  for  raising  and  bearing 
at  once.  Fan-trained  Peaches,  grafted  on 
the  Mussel  Plum,  exhibit  remarkable 
vigour,  some  that  were  budded  about 
fourteen  months  ago  being  now  3  ft.  to  4  it.  high, 
although  the  bud  was  dormant  the  first  year.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  Plum  trees  are  grown  as 
standards,  and  are  now  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  high  ;  while  there 
are  fan-trained  specimens  on  tall  stems  suitable  for 
planting  against  the  wall  of  a  house.  Red,  White,  and 
Black  Currants  are  grown  by  the  thousand. 

- - 

BOSTON  HOUSE,  BRENTFORD. 

One  of  the  oldest  family  residences  in  Middlesex  is 
Boston  House,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
New  Brentford,  from  which  it  was  formerly  some 
distance  away,  but  is  gradually  being  encroached  upon 
by  the  builder,  until  in  the  near  future  we  shall  expect 
it  to  be  merely  a  suburb  of  London  closely  surrounded 
by  dwelling  houses.  One  of  the  more  recent  estates  to 
be  broken  up  for  this  purpose  is  Ealing  Park,  the 
ground  of  which,  or  part  of  it,  is  cut  up  into  squares  by 
projected  streets.  Boston  House  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  monastery  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  were  early  pro¬ 
prietors.  In  1670  the  house  and  estate  was  purchased 
by  one  of  Sir  Christopher  Clitherow’s  sons,  and  they  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  that  family  ever  since.  The 
present  owner,  Colonel  Clitherow,  is  one  of  a  long  line 
of  military  men  who  have  made  this  place  their  home. 
A  high  boundary  wall  separates  the  house,  gardens  and 
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pleasure  grounds  from  the  highway  leading  from 
Brentford  to  Hanwell,  and  travellers  on  that  road  get 
little  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ground  within  the 
enclosure,  although  the  garden  wall,  and  occasional 
glimpses  of  tall  old  Cedars  and  other  trees,  give 
evidence  of  a  garden  of  some  antiquity.  Once  inside, 
however,  a  pleasant  prospect  meets  the  view  ;  and  one 
cannot  but  feel  delighted  as  Mr.  Jefferies,  the  gardener, 
leads  the  way  now  through  rich  garden-ground,  well 
cultivated  and  richly  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  and  now 
over  pleasure-grounds  dotted  with  standard  Hoses,  old 
trees,  and  thriving  young  conifers  on  the  sunny 
western  slope  overlooking  the  old  channel  of  the  river 
Brent,  now  simply  a  passage  for  the  overflow  of  waste- 
water  from  the  canal,  up  and  down  which  boats  ply 
almost  continually. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  some  hundreds  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  lined  the  sides  of  the  kitchen  garden  walks, 
and  reminded  us  that  even  here  this  popular  autumn 
flower  receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  furnished 
another  instance  that  Chrysanthemums  are  indispen¬ 
sable  in  modern  horticulture.  A  grand  lot  of  C. 
uliginosum  also  occupied  the  back  line  of  an  herbaceous 
border,  and  testified  to  its  utility  for  cutting  purposes. 
Sunflowers  were  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  same 
border,  and  included  Helianthus  annuus,  EL  cueumeri- 
folius,  H.  decapetalus  multifloTus,  the  double  form  of 
the  latter,  H.  argophyllus,  and  H.  laetiflorns.  The 
border  was  also  rendered  gay  by  various  other  subjects, 
such  as  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  the  Winter  Cherry 
(Physalis  Alkekengi),  with  its  large  inflated  orange 
calyx  surrounding  the  scarlet  fruit ;  Sedum  spectabile, 
aglow  with  its  lively  rose-coloured  blooms  ;  and  those 
grand  autumn  flowers,  Anemone  japonica  alba  and 
A.  j.  hybrida.  Various  annuals  were  interspersed 
amongst  the  other  plants,  but  had  mostly  gone  to  seed. 

The  various  fruit  trees  on  the  walls  were  a  fine  sight, 
especially  Pears ;  but  there  were  some  very  large 
Peaches,  and  a  quantity  of  Morello  Cherries.  Plums — 
especially  Victoria  and  Pond’s  Seedling — bore  heavy 
crops,  but  had  just  been  gathered.  A  large  standard 
Apple  tree,  Golden  Knob,  was  a  truly  ornamental 
object,  from  the  heavy  crop  of  yellow  fruits  that  every¬ 
where  covered  the  tree.  Pears  were  the  chief  feature, 
however,  as  already  stated,  and  conspicuous  for  their 
size  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre 
Diel,  and  Calabash.  The  crop  of  Beurre  Clairgeau  and 
Beurre  Diel  was  exceptionally  heavy  ;  but  although 
the  fruits  of  Calabasse  were  of  great  size,  they  were 
sparingly  distributed  on  all  of  the  trees  grown.  Of 
early  kinds,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  and  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  bore  heavily,  as  did  Beurre  Hardy,  a  large 
and  richly-flavoured  October  Pear.  He  Plus  Meuris,  a 
medium-sized  fruit,  ripening  in  December,  also  bore  well. 

On  the  lawn  leading  from  the  garden  towards  the 
mansion  was  a  grand  lot  of  standard  Roses  of  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  and  General  Jacqueminot,  planted  in 
1860.  Occasionally  a  death  occurs  amongst  them,  but 
the  greater  number  are  still  in  rude  vigour.  The 
house  itself  is  a  commodious  though  not  very  imposing 
building,  and  looks  so  fresh  that  the  spectator  would 
scarcely  credit  its  age.  On  the  lead  gutters  are  two 
dates,  namely,  1622  and  1670  ;  the  first  commemorates 
the  founding  of  the  house,  and  the  second  date  refers 
to  the  restoration  of  a  part  that  had  been  burnt  down. 
The  basal  part  of  the  wall  is  covered  for  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
up  with  large  old  double-flowered  Pelargoniums,  and 
has  been  so  for  many  years  back  during  the  summer 
months — the  old  plants  being  housed  in  winter.  A 
large  number  of  vases,  some  of  a  costly  character, 
particularly  five  specimens  of  Chinese  work  ornamented 
with  trees  and  birds,  done  in  gold  colours,  stand  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  are  filled  with  bedding  plants. 
The  Chinese  vases  are  so  large  as  to  require  two  men  to 
lift  them  when  empty.  Two  ornamental  rustic  wood¬ 
work  designs,  also  filled  with  bedding  stuff,  stand 
on  the  lawn,  where  they  have  certainly  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  being  quite  devoid  of  that  stiffness  which  char¬ 
acterises  the  terra-cotta  and  other  vases. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  lawn  is  a  pond  ornamented 
with  massive  clumps  of  Water  Lilies,  and  hugging  the 
margin  is  a  massive  bed  of  Typha  latifolia,  which  had 
flowered  more  abundantly  than  we  have  ever  seen  it 
before,  and  was  literally  black  with  its  cylindrical 
brush-like  heads  of  fruit.  On  the  bank,  and  con¬ 
veniently  situated  so  that  its  roots  could  dip  into  the 
water,  is  a  handsome  piece  of  Osmunda  regalis,  a  huge 
plant  such  as  we  should  like  to  see  in  every  garden. 

Conifers  deserve  something  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  especially  a  fine  old  patriarchal  specimen  of 
Cedrus  Libani,  which  from  its  appearance  must  have 
been  planted  soon  after  its  introduction  into  Britain. 


About  5  ft.  from  the  ground  the  trunk  measures  24  ft. 
in  circumference,  and  above  that  starts  away  with  four 
leaders,  each  of  which  in  themselves  would  constitute 
a  respectable  tree.  Seventeen  years  ago,  or  thereabout, 
seedlings  came  up  under  the  old  giant,  like  a  crop  of 
grass.  Some  of  these  were  planted,  others  being  given 
away  ;  and  one  of  the  seedlings,  now  about  12  ft.  in 
height,  is  a  perfect  model  of  beauty,  with  strictly 
horizontal  branches,  as  in  the  parent,  which  it  bids 
fair  to  rival  in  the  future.  Although  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  reputedly  smoky  town  of  Brentford,  with  its  gas, 
soap,  and  other  works,  conifers  of  various  kinds  thrive 
remarkably  well  here,  and  require  but  a  small  modicum 
of  attention  in  the  matter  of  thinning,  so  that  they  may 
not  destroy  one  another  by  overcrowding.  A  perfectly 
pyramidal  specimen  of  Sequoia  gigantea  stands  on  a 
lawn,  and  does  not  suffer  in  this  latter  respect.  It  is 
now  about  40  ft.  high,  and  in  vigorous  health.  Equally 
robust  are  Abies  (Picea)  Nordmanniana,  30  ft.  in  height ; 
A.  pinsapo,  30  ft.  ;  Pinus  excelsa,  35  ft.  ;  P.  austriaca, 
20  ft.,  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  These  are  now 
rather  encumbered  with  deciduous  trees,  which  we 
should  like  to  see  pruned  or  altogether  removed,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  magnificent  standard  specimen  of 
Negundo  aceroides  variegatumis  unfortunately  hidden — 
or,  rather,  buried — by  other  and  less  important  trees. 
There  is  a  great  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  an  old  Yew 
tree  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  which  covers  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  of  ground,  and  is  annually  pruned  in 
the  lower  part,  so  as  to  preserve  an  opening  or  vista, 
through  which  its  owner  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  Roses 
and  flower  garden  from  his  window. 

— - - 

THE  DAHLIA. 

Pkotided  we  get  enough  of  them,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  Dahlia  is  not  the  most  effective  of  all  our 
exhibition  flowers.  "We  say  this  much  whilst  having 
in  mind  both  Rose  and  Chrysanthemum  shows  ;  and 
whilst  both  are,  in  their  way,  very  beautiful,  yet  both 
seem  to  lack  those  remarkable  hues  and  combination  of 
hues  which  Dahlias  give.  It  is  true  the  Dahlia  is  a 
flower  of  sunshine,  and  needs  ample  light  to  create  form 
and  colour,  as  also  to  enable  these  qualities  to  be  fully 
seen,  but  the  Rose  is  equally  a  thing  of  sunshine  and 
light.  The  Chrysanthemum,  however,  seems  to  figure 
so  well  in  November  fogs  and  under  gloomy  skies,  that 
we  fear  it  would  suffer  much  if  it  were  seen  under  gay 
sunshine  ;  and  for  that  special  quality  it  merits  hearty 
approval.  Still  there  remains  the  fact,  that  whilst  we 
have  in  the  Dahlia  form  and  material  constituting 
perfection,  we  have  also  such  remarkable  hues — so 
brilliant  and  beautiful,  that  no  other  flower,  however 
popular,  can  compete  with  them. 

Show  Dahlias  have  been  termed  lumpy  ;  equally  so 
are  globular  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums,  if  criticism  is 
to  take  that  hypercritical  form  ;  but  those  who  see 
beauty  in  Dahlias,  find,  on  the  other  hand,  wondrous 
form,  singular  combination  of  petals,  perfection  of 
arrangement  and  lovely  hues  of  colour.  "Who  would 
quarrel  with  these  qualities  and  find  defects  only  in 
outline  ?  If  such  critics  think  the  show  Dahlias  too 
large,  they  may  have  their  fill  of  the  Pompons,  which 
are  as  perfect  in  form  and  colour  as  can  be  desired,  and 
present  effective  floral  material  such  as  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  If  the  Pompons,  also,  be  too  formal 
in  outline,  there  are  then  the  pointed-petalled  Cactus 
forms,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  floral  defects  of  the 
plants,  yet  in  bloom  are  individually  singularly  striking 
and  pleasing.  But,  in  the  matter  of  colour,  what 
flowers  can  excel  the  single  Dahlias — the  gorgeous 
butterflies,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  of  this  interesting 
family  ?  It  is  true  single  Dahlias  are  somewhat  fugitive 
in  hot  weather,  but  in  the  cool  autumn  months  the 
colours  seem  richer,  and  the  petals  more  enduring. 
The  banks  of  Dahlias  of  these  various  sections,  staged 
at  South  Kensington  on  September  26th,  whilst  at  once 
a  surprise  and  a  source  of  delight  to  the  fair  visitors 
who  troubled  to  attend,  were  strikingly  marked  by 
richness  of  hue,  and  made  a  display  which  no  other 
flower,  showing  equal  variety  in  colour  and  form,  could 
excel. 

Dahlias,  and  especially  the  smaller  forms,  lend  them¬ 
selves  in  a  facile  degree  to  variation  in  setting  for  show 
purposes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  did  opportunity 
offer,  but  that  experts  in  the  art  of  decoration  could 
work  out  effects  with  these  flowers  which  might  become 
sensations.  From  what  we  have  learned,  there  seems 
to  be  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  few  opportunities 
shown  to  Dahlia  growers  to  exhibit  these  favourite 
flowers  to  the  public.  That  such  should  be  the  case 
we  can  but  deplore,  because  we  are  assured  there  are 


in  the  metropolis  alone,  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  would  gladly  have  admired  the  glorious  lot  of 
flowers  seen  the  other  day  at  South  Kensington,  could 
they  have  been  placed  in  some  convenient  locale. 
When  it  is  so  painfully  obvious  that,  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  florists  and  others  in  dis¬ 
playing  their  lovely  flowers  at  South  Kensington,  the 
public  will  not  attend  to  see  them,  of  course  these 
growers  find  no  reward  for  their  labours.  They  do  not 
mind  what  trouble  they  take,  or  how  many  beautiful 
flowers  they  set  up,  if  only  the  myriads  who  love 
flowers,  and,  perchance,  would  like  to  grow  them  also, 
would  but  flock  to  see  the  shows. 

If  Mahomet  will  not  come  to  the  mountain,  then,  in 
a  sense,  though  not  literally,  must  the  mountain  be 
taken  to  Mahomet.  But  how?  that  is  the  query. 
And  here  we  must  to  some  extent  condemn  the 
apparent  lack  of  energy,  in  a  purely  business  direction, 
which  seems  to  mark  our  nursery  and  florists’  trade. 
Why  wait  the  lead  of  a  body  of  any  kind  outside  the 
trade,  especially  a  body  of  recognised  incapables.  Why 
not  form  a  trade  syndicate,  and  obtaining  some  suitable 
place  for  exhibition  purposes  in  a  central  spot  in 
London,  hold  during  the  season  perennial  exhibitions 
of  plants  fit  for  sale,  cut  flowers  of  all  kinds,  fruits, 
vegetables,  in  fact,  of  anything  horticultural  but  which 
is  attractive  ?  What  matter  if  this  show  place  became 
a  sort  of  market  ;  so  much  the  better.  At  least  it 
would  offer  flower  growers  of  every  kind  an  ample 
opportunity  to  display  their  produce  in  season,  and 
create  effects  as  novel  as  they  would  be  beautiful.  We 
commend  this  suggestion  to  the  trade,  inviting  that 
body  to  put  aside  all  jealousy  and  combine  for  its 
interests,  allied  to  that  of  horticulture  in  general. — Z. 

- — - 

PEA.S,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Notes  upon  Peas  and  Pea  culture  I  always  read  with 
avidity,  for  I  like  them,  and  there  is  some  force  in  the 
old  adage  that  “The  way  to  a  man’s  heart  is  through 
his  stomach.”  I  have  accordingly  read  the  recent  notes 
in  your  columns  concerning  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  British 
Queen,  and  if  their  merits  are  looked  at  fairly,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  questionable  if  the  modern 
varieties  are  so  much  in  advance  of  them  as  some 
imagine.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  not  to  be  beaten,  and  still 
holds  its  own,  as  also  with  many  does  British  Queen, 
and  to  these  I  wish  to  add  General  Wyndham  ;  the 
names  are  all  good  ones,  and  there  are  many  gardeners 
who  will  back  these  sorts  in  contest  against  all  comers. 

In  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  General  Wyndham  is 
still  largely  grown,  especially  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  during  the  past  summer  I  came  across  this  sort  at 
several  shows.  At  Elland  dish  after  dish,  and  tray 
after  tray  of  General  Wyndham  were  exhibited. 
“  Ah !  ”  said  a  good  old  gardener,  Mr.  Baxendale,  known 
for  miles  round  as  a  keen  critic  and  judge  of  vegetables, 
‘  1  you  may  talk  about  your  Dukes  and  your  Telephones, 
but  it  will  take  them  all  their  time  to  drive  the  General 
off  the  boards.  Give  me  pods  that  are  long,  straight, 
nearly  round,  of  good  colour,  and  full  to  compression. 
The  weak  ‘  points  ’  of  the  modern  show  sorts  are  their 
want  of  colour  and  bluntness  ;  they  do  not  fill  up  to 
the  ends  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  are  inclined  to  curve.” 
Thus  spoke  my  honoured  and  respected  old  friend, 
who  has  cultivated  Peas  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
who  knows  what  are  the  best  “  points  ”  of  a  vegetable, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  two  who  originated  judging  by 
“  points.” 

The  samples  shown  of  General  Wyndham  were 
indeed  good,  the  pods  being  5  ins.  long,  with  ten  peas 
in  each,  exactly  as  stated  above,  and  covered  with  a 
bluish  bloom  so  essential  to  exhibition  sorts.  This 
has  not  been  a  good  year  for  Peas,  but  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  that  of  such  a  large  number  of  dishes,  so 
great  a  proportion  consisted  of  this  good  old  sort ;  and 
it  was  clear  that,  at  least  this  season,  it  had  not 
betrayed  the  trust  the  growers  had  reposed  in  it.  For 
a  late  dish  it  will  compare  with  any  sort  grown,  and 
here  I  may  remark,  parenthetically,  that  it  is  known 
also  under  the  name  of  Pontefract  Castle.  In  what 
points  then  are  the  modern  sorts  superior  to  the  older 
ones  ?  In  colour  and  flavour  I  am  inclined  to  say  there 
is  no  advance  ;  but  as  regards  length  of  pod,  I  shall 
give  my  vote  to  the  moderns,  though  taking  General 
Wyndham  as  a  standard,  even  this  to  some  may  appear 
doubtful.  Allowing  this  to  be  so,  what  gain  is  there 
if  the  pods  do  not  fill  up  well  at  the  ends  ?  Nine  or 
ten  peas  in  one  pod  may  or  may  not  be  as  good  as  those 
in  another  of  greater  length,  but  it  is  the  size  and 
number  of  the  peas  that  count  in  judging,  and 
General  Wyndham,  as  I  saw  it,  would  compare  pea 
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for  pea  with  any.  In  width  and  depth  of  pod  our  newer 
sorts  are  ahead ;  take  the  Telephone  or  Telegraph  as 
instances,  but  does  it  necessarily  follow  because  of  this 
that  the  peas  will  swell  to  the  sides  ?  If  so,  we  should 
sometimes  have  tremendous  peas,  or  very  thick  shells. 

Coming  now  to  the  haulm  and  habit  of  the  plant,  it 
may  here  be  remarked  that  the  three  old  Peas  named 
are  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  and  this  tells  against  them 
with  the  generality  of  gardeners,  so  that  only  in  special 
or  sheltered  places,  and  for  special  purposes,  are  they 
now  grown. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  modern  sorts,  which  show 
a  great  improvement  in  their  dwarfer  stature,  and  we 
get  as  many  pods  on  5  ft.  stems  as  we  .do  on  8  ft. 
stems,  and  another  advantage  of  the  dwarfer  is  that 
the  rows  can  be  sown  closer  together. 

Last  season  a  friendly  challenge  was  given  to  me  by 
our  respected  seedsman  (Mr.  Charles  Kershaw,  of 
Brighouse)  to  select  any  tall  Pea  I  liked  against  the 
dwarf  William  Hurst,  and  his  contention  was  that 
upon  an  acre  cf  ground  the  latter  would  yield  the 
heavier  crop.  -  The  sum  of  it  is  as  follows  If  He 
Plus  Ultra,  6  ft.  high,  must  be  sown  6  ft.  apart, 
while  William  Hurst,  2  ft.  high,  can  be  sown  2  ft. 
apart,  what  will  the  weight  of  Peas  of  each  be  on  a 
given  area?  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
question,  but  where  space,  height  and  rods  are  no  object, 
He  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen  and  General  Wyndham 
are  three  of  the  best  general  cropping  and  late  Peas  yet 
found  to  be,  and  for  colour  and  quality  they  have  no 
rival. — B.  L.,  Huddersfield,  October  17th,  1887. 

- - 

TOMATOS. 

The  cry  is  “  still  they  come.”  Last  week  saw  three 
paragraphs  devoted  to  three  assumed  new  Tomatos  in 
these  pages,  and  thus  it  goes  on  in  spite  of  the  practical 
work  done  with  Tomatos  at  Chiswick  during  the  past 
summer.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Barron  is 
ignorant,  and  the  members  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
donkeys,  for  assuming  that  after  all  Tomatos  may  be 
grouped  into  some  half-a-dozen  sections,  the  largest,  of 
course,  being  the  large,  smooth,  round  variety  ; 
because  every  new,  or  assumed  new,  kind  must  be 
round,  smooth,  and  handsome  to  obtain  popularity. 
It  is  quite  absurd,  of  course,  for  the  committee  and 
the  authorities  at  Chiswick,  who  have  the  fullest 
opportunities,  and  have,  further,  very  many  varieties  to 
compare,  to  assert  that  this  and  that  with  some  others 
are  identical  in  spite  of  adverse  appellations.  Brown, 
Jones,  or  Smith,  of  course,  know  better  ;  because  one 
or  the  other  has  grown  this  or  that  kind  and  can  swear 
to  it. 

At  Chiswick  there  is  no  attempt  at  what  may  be 
called  forcing  culture.  The  Tomato  plants  are  all 
fairly  grown,  and  left  very  much  to  display  their 
respective  merits  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  in 
such  case  that  Tomatos  show  what  they  really  are,  and 
a  fair  trial  is  secured.  Now,  we  read  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other  kinds,  as  being  the  heaviest  croppers  grown, 
or  producing  the  finest  fruits,  &c. — all  virtues  found  in 
a  dozen,  or,  indeed,  in  a  score  of  kinds  ;  and  yet,  though 
so  seemingly  inconsistent;  yet  really  correct  because 
the  whole  of  the  assumed  kinds  are  pretty  nearly  one 
and  the  same.  I  was  struck  with  the  observation  of  a 
well-known  gardener  and  exhibitor  the  other  day  at 
South  Kensington.  He  said  that  he  had  a  number  of 
vines  of  Tomatos  growing,  and  he  would  undertake  to 
put  some  fruit  of  each  upon  a  dish,  and  no  one  should 
tell  him  which  was  which.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that 
possibly  the  same  difficulty  would  be  presented  in  the 
plants  also,  and  he  fully  agreed. 

Such  is  my  own  experience  with  three  of  the  smooth, 
round  sorts.  One  raised  as  a  red  sport  from  Golden 
Queen,  one  from  Canada,  and  one  from  seed  sent  me 
from  Esher  as  Perfection.  Now,  if  I  had  not  sown 
and  raised  these  plants,  and  set  them  out,  I  could  not 
have  discerned  any  difference,  and  I  defy  anyone  now 
to  tell  me,  whilst  the  plants  are  in  fruit,  which  is 
which.  I  have  said  before,  and  repeat  it,  that  all  who 
save  Tomato  seed  for  own  sowing  should  save  from 
the  finest,  and  handsomest  of  their  fruits,  no  matter 
under  what  name  known,  or  what  were  the  par¬ 
ticular  [characteristics  of  the  variety  when  first  sent 
out.  The  result  is  an  inevitable  one.  Each  season 
the  closest  approach  is  made  to  the  ideal,  and  diver¬ 
sities  are  abolished.  Seedlings  from  the  same  fruits 
will  give  some  trifling  diversities  in  cropping  qualities ; 
but  fixity  of  these,  in  plants  which  are  perpetuated 
by  seed,  is  impossible.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
raisers  or  others  to  vaunt  special  properties,  but  a  fair 
Chiswick  trial  knocks  sentiment  into  a  cocked  hat 
in  one  season. — A,  D. 
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Shrub  Planting. — Evergreen  shrubs  have  been 
in  good  order  for  transplanting  for  some  time  past, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  put  into  their  new  quarters  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  do  well  next  season.  Often  in 
late  spring-planting  much  difficulty  is  experienced  from 
drought,  which  trees  and  shrubs  brought  from  a  distance 
cannot  well  withstand.  The  past  season  was  one 
which  was  attended  with  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases 
gave  great  anxiety  to  planters  by  drought  setting  in  at 
planting  time.  We  had  much  transplanting  to  do 
during  last  April,  with  trees  and  shrubs  thinned  out  of 
our  home  grounds,  also  large  Conifers  and  deciduous 
trees  from  a  distant  nursery,  and  all  have  done  remark¬ 
ably  well.  Except  one  soaking  of  water  at  planting 
time  (which  was  succeeded  by  a  good  mulching),  no 
other  moisture  has  reached  the  roots.  We  notice 
where  we  are  lifting  trees  at  the  present  time 
that  the  soil  is  very  dry  a  few  inches  under  the  surface 
and  downwards.  It  will  require  heavy  rains  to  reach 
the  roots  and  moisten  the  soil  about  them.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  mulching  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  every  tree  and  shrub  ;  evaporation  being  prevented, 
labour  is  saved  from  the  use  of  the  water  pot,  and 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  hard  mineral-charged 
water  is  obviated.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  whenever 
good  soil  of  a  free  nature  is  placed  next  the  roots,  the 
plants  have  benefited  much  thereby. — Caledonian. 

Effects  of  Soil  on  Vines. — It  is  well  known 


that  the  nature  of  soil  has  much  to  do  with  success 
or  failure  of  all  plants,  and  some  kinds  will  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  district  without 
much  help  by  artificial  means.  We  know  where  the 
most  complete  success  has  resulted  from  trusting  the 
natural  soil  and  other  conditions  for  the  cultivation  of 
Grapes.  We  know  where  a  market-grower,  with  an 
immense  extent  of  glass  for  Grape  growing,  has  planted 
all  his  Vines  in  the  natural  soil  of  the  fields  where  he 
has  from  time  to  time  added  to  his  erections  ;  and 
afterwards  trusted  to  surface  dressing  and  judicious 
applications  of  liquid  manure.  We  know,  too,  that 
this  grower  is  most  successful  in  the  commercial  sense, 
having  for  many  years,  by  easy  access  to  Covent 
Garden,  disposed  of  his  excellent  fruit  advantageously. 
Amateurs  and  others  are  often  deterred  from  gratifying 
a  strong  desire  to  grow  Grapes  of  their  own,  because  of 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  procuring  soil,  while  they 
sometimes,  certainly  not  always,  may  have  fair  success 
by  the  soil  in  their  garden  plots.  The  writer  has 
more  than  once  had  to  depend  on  such  material,  and 
the  manner  of  procedure  was  first  of  all  to  see  well  to 
the  drainage  of  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  Vine 
roots  ;  clearing  away  any  suspicious-looking  soil 
generally  under  the  surface.  The  soil  to  be  utilised 
was  ridged  up  to  frost,  turned  while  frozen,  and  during 
a  dry  time,  such  as  is  often  experienced  in  March, 
the  material  was  wheeled  to  the  space,  which  might  be 
called  a  border,  the  Vines  planted  and  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  and  excellent  crops  were  realised.  Though 
such  may  be  suitable  in  many  cases,  there  are  other 
views  to  be  taken — soil  in  one  spot  may  be  quite 
different  to  others,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  a 
haphazard  practice  should  not  be  adopted.  Poor  soil, 
if  healthy,  is  not  the  worst,  as  such  can  be  improved 
and  enriched  with  careful  additions  of  wholesome 
manure.  It  is  often  from  soil  almost  putrid  with 
manure  that  failures  arise.  From  careful  observations 
of  failures  with  Grapes,  I  find  it  is  not  from  the  want 
of  attention  with  manure,  but  too  often  it  is  its  super¬ 
abundance  that  is  the  cause  of  mischief.  Where  there 
is  not  suitable  soil  to  allow  the  roots  a  free  healthy 
course  beyond  the  border  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
space  for  the  feeders  should  be  curtailed,  and  kept 
where  they  would  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
cultivator  to  supply  moisture,  mulching  or  other  re¬ 
quirements,  as  circumstances  render  necessary.  I  could 
give  numerous  instances  of  shanking,  red-spider, 
mildew,  and  other  evils  baffling  successful  culture, 
caused  by  the  roots  being  far  beyond  well-made  borders, 
from  whence  they  had  grown  into  inert  soil  or  ironstained 
clay.  Lately  I  witnessed  a  case  in  a  new  vinery,  where 
a  Vine  at  one  end  of  the  house  (a  Muscat),  always 
became  bleached  in  the  foliage  and  subject  to  scorching. 
The  fruit,  which  was  always  scanty,  ripened  slowly  and 
not  evenly ;  while  those  beside  it,  in  the  same  house, 
did  well  in  every  sense.  A  search  was  made  ;  the  main 
roots  had  grown  through  the  archway  to  an  outside 
border,  but  by  some  cause  turned  aside  and  went  out 
into  the  end  of  an  adjacent  walk,  where  the  sub-soil  was 
of  the  worst  description,  and,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of 
the  Vine  failing.  The  present  time  is  suitable  for  the 
examination  of  Vine  roots  and  rectifying  evils. — 
Practical . 
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Protecting  Frames. — With  comparatively  little 
trouble,  and  next  to  no  expense,  unheated  frames  may 
be  rendered  frost-proof,  thereby  enabling  the  amateur 
who  has  no  greenhouse  or  other  heated  structure  for 
the  preservation  of  plants  to  winter  many  which  he 
may  at  present  be  unable  to  do.  Frames  are  often 
filled  with  subjects  which  pass  the  winter  safely,  if  we 
happen  to  have  a  mild  one ;  but  should  the  weather 
prove  exceptionally  severe,  and  continue  so  for  a  week 
or  two,  it  is  then  a  universal  complaint  that  frost  has 
got  in,  killing  most  or  all  of  the  plants.  This  applies 
to  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  and  other  plants 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  often  outlive  a  mild  winter 
in  the  open  air,  especially  if  the  subjects  mentioned 
have  been  planted  in  a  dry  situation.  Here  lies,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  secret  of  success,  especially  in  regard 
to  Pelargoniums  and  similar  fleshy-stemmed  or  fleshy- 
rooted  subjects,  that  require  to  be  kept  proportionately 
as  dry  as  the  temperature  is  low. 

The  usual  practice  of  covering  up  frames  at  night 
with  mats  has  much  to  recommend  it  ;  but  the  fact  is 
frequently  overlooked  that  such  coverings,  to  be  in  any 
way  effective,  should  be  dry.  When  mats  or  similar 
things  have  become  saturated  with  wet,  either  through 
rain  or  melting  snow,  their  power  of  keeping  out  frost 
has  been  much  reduced.  It  may  be  urged  that  if  it 
rains  to  wet  the  coverings  there  cannot  be  frost.  There 
is  much  in  the  argument ;  but  frost  often  succeeds  a 
period  of  wet  so  suddenly  that  drying  the  mats  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  moist  material  is  very  penetrable 
to  frost. 

The  sides  as  well  as  the  tops  of  the  frames  require 
protection,  which,  though  not  necessarily  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character,  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  require 
no  further  attention  from  the  time  it  is  made  in  autumn 
till  it  may  with  safety  be  removed  in  spring.  No 
better  protection  and  safeguard  from  frost  can  be  had 
than  dry  Fern  litter.  A  casing  of  this  should  be  placed 
all  round  the  outside  of  the  frame  containing  tender 
plants  ;  and  to  prevent  the  Fern  from  blowing  all  over 
the  place,  a  neat  framework  of  wood  (old  boards, 
planks,  or  bars  of  little  value  will  do)  should  be 
constructed,  [and  fastened  to  uprights  driven  in  the 
ground.  Between  this  and  the  frame  proper  pack  dry 
bracken  Fern  moderately  firm,  until  on  a  level  with  the 
glass  top.  This  will  ward  off  a  great  amount  of  frost, 
and  no  more  need  be  done  until  there  is  evidence  of 
severe  weather.  When  that  occurs  a  quantity  of 
Bracken  kept  for  the  purpose  may  be  laid  thickly  over 
the  glass,  and  surmounted  by  mats,  which  should,  if 
possible,  also  be  dry. 

If  Fern  litter  cannot  be  procured,  dry  leaves  form  a 
very  good  substitute,  especially  those  of  the  Beech, 
Oak,  Chestnut,  Horse  Chestnut,  and  similar  leaves  of 
good  texture  that  will  keep  tolerably  dry,  and  resist 
fermentation  or  decay.  The  larger  the  leaves  the  more 
will  they  resist  wet  for  a  time.  The  side  casing  may  be 
filled  with  this  material,  and  straw  may  be  used  to 
cover  the  top.  If  the  latter  could  be  made  up  like 
thick  mats  so  much  the  better,  as  they  could  be  readily 
removed  during  the  day  if  necessary.  The  present  time 
is  most  convenient  to  secure  a  supply  of  leaves  where 
trees  abound.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  subjects, 
cold  frames  so  protected  would  harbour  in  safety 
Lobelia  splendens,  L.  cardinalis  and  others  of  that 
class,  Cotyledon  secundum  glaucum,  many  half-hardy 
and  other  choice  shrubs,  as  well  as  other  bedding  plants 
of  which  amateurs  may  from  time  to  time  become 
possessed,  as  circumstances  or  experience  may  favour  or 
suggest. 

Transplanting  Shrubs. — Whether  in  the  case  of 
evergreen  or  deciduous  subjects,  the  present  is  a  very 
favourable  time  to  transplant,  to  thin  out  the  shrubbery, 
or  re-arrange  the  same.  One  is  often  pained  to  see  the 
injudicious  planting  of  various  trees  or  shrubs  in 
unsuitable  or  inappropriate  places  ;  and  more  so  to  see 
them  allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  neglected  state  till  the 
strong  destroy  the  weak,  and  all  get  into  such  a  confused 
state  as  to  make  it  impossible  either  to  prune  them  into 
shape,  or  by  thinning  and  transplanting  to  render  them 
in  any  way  sightly.  This  arises  through  ignorance  or 
neglect  in  planting  and  in  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
so  that  in  a  very  few  years,  what  ought  to  be  a  fine 
plantation  of  trees  or  bushes  becomes  an  unsightly 
and  intricate  mass  of  overgrown  and  overdrawn  vege¬ 
tation.  Observations  made  now  or  earlier  in  the  season 
will  suggest  what  specimens  should  be  transplanted  and 
put  elsewhere,  or  altogether  destroyed.  The  object  in 
regulating  these  things  should  be  done  so  as  to  secure 
ample  space  between  each  plant,  to  prevent  crowding, 
and  afford  room  for  next  year’s  growth. — F. 
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OCTOBER  PEARS. 

At  the  first  monthly  dinner  for  the  present  season  of 
the  Horticultural  Club,  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr. 
John  Lee  in  the  chair,  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
read  the  following  paper  on  October  Pears  : — 

In  bringing  before  you  the  above  subject,  I  should, 
at  the  outset,  observe  that  I  feel  there  is  little  to  be 
added  to  the  present  sum  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
in  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  in  the  limited 
time  allowed  me  for  the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  late 
spring  and  protracted  drought,  the  Pears  of  September 
will,  in  some  cases,  be  in  season  in  October  ;  but  as 
this  is  normal,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  usually 
in  season  in  the  present  month. 

It  has  been  observed  by  competent  judges  that  all 
the  good  Pears  may  be  counted  on  one’s  fingers,  which, 
in  a  degree,  is  true.  Mr.  Barron’s  Pear  Congress  report 
names  fifteen  varieties  only  as  having  received  over 
fifty  votes  in  the  selections  made  by  100  exhibitors  at 
the  1886  Chiswick  Conference,  and  Mr.  Dunn  gives 
fifteen  as  having  over  twenty  votes  given  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  at  Edinburgh.  Of  this  number  the  cream 
(nine  varieties)  come  in  season  in  the  southern  counties 
during  October — viz.,  1,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  2, 
Marie  Louise  ;  3,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  4,  Beurre  Hardy  ; 

5,  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  6,  Fondante  d’Automne  ;  7, 
Thompson’s ;  8,  Comte  de  Lamy 9,  Emile  d’Heyst. 

I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  above,  being 
those  suited  for  dessert,  and  which  no  connoisseur  of 
Pears  would  object  to  use  himself. 

1.  Louise  Bonne  oe  Jersey. — This  succeeds  on 
the  Quince  and  makes  a  fertile  pyramid.  The  fruit  is 
of  very  refreshing  flavour,  juicy  ;  the  best  flavoured 
coming  from  standards  on  the  Pear  stock,  on  which  it 
succeeds  well. 

2.  Marie  Louise.  —Best  flavoured  from  open  trees, 
but  seldom  bears  freely,  as  the  blossom  is  tender  ;  very 
fertile  as  a  wall  Pear  and  as  an  espalier  ;  requires  much 
root-pruning  as  a  pyramid,  and  is  not  happy  on  the 
Quince. 

3.  Beurr^  Superfin. — Yery  fine  as  a  pyramid  on 
the  Quince,  producing  handsome  richly  flavoured  fruit ; 
fertile,  and  a  good  grower. 

4.  Beurr£  Hardy. — This  possesses  a  rich,  unique 
flavour ;  a  beautiful  grower  as  a  pyramid,  and  very 
fertile  ;  fine  on  a  wall ;  succeeds  on  the  Quince. 

5.  Pitmaston  Duchess. — Large,  not  always  of 
fine  quality,  but  yet  so  handsome  as  to  be  worthy  of 
culture  in  any  form  ;  hardy  and  a  free  bearer  ;  succeeds 
on  the  Quince. 

6.  Fondante  d’Automne. — One  of  the  sweetest 
and  best  melting  Pears  ;  forms  a  fertile  pyramid  on 
the  Quince,  and  is  good  in  any  form. 

7.  Thompson’s. — One  of  the  finest  Pears ;  very 
melting  in  texture  ;  thin  skinned,  of  delicious  flavour, 
distinct  and  valuable ;  succeeds  on  the  Pear,  but 
requires  double  working  on  the  Quince. 

8.  Comte  de  Lamy. — Particularly  rich  in  flavour  ; 
very  fertile  on  the  Pear  or  Quince  ;  rather  an  awkward 
grower,  as  it  bears  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  has 
much  bare  wood,  as  many  eyes  fail  to  start. 

9.  Emile  d’Heyst. — In  shape  like  Marie  Louise  ; 
very  fertile  both  on  the  Pear  and  Quince  ;  very  little 
known,  but  most  desirable,  being  of  rich  honeyed 
flavour.  In  use  towards  the  end  of  October. 

All  the  above  form  good  cordons,  except  Comte  de 
Lamy. 

In  order  to  make  the  October  Pears  complete,  the 
following  may  be  added  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
garden,  though  not  always  of  choice  flavour  or  texture  ; 
still  some  are  valuable  substitutes  when  the  better  class 
fail  to  bear  : — 

1.  Colmar  d’EtA — A  very  sweet  rich  Pear,  and  a 
profuse  bearer. 

2.  Graham’s  Autumn  Nelis. — Small,  but  de¬ 
licious  ;  a  sweetmeat,  crowded  out  by  larger  sorts. 

3.  Doyenne  Boussoch.  —  Fertile,  of  refreshing 
acidity. 

4.  Durondeau.  —  Large  and  fertile,  and  fairly 
good. 

5.  SecUle. — Small,  but  delicious. 

6.  Beup.rE  Bose. — Of  rich  flavour. 

7.  Eyewood.  —  Bon  Chretien  flavoured  ;  a  very 
good  small  Bergamot  kind  ;  most  fertile. 

8.  Beurr^  Diel. — Of  peculiar  richness  (end  of 
October), 

The  market  varieties  for  October  would  be  Beurrd  de 
Capiaumont,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Rivers’  Fertility, 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pit- 
fiaaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Bose.  These  are  for  growth 


on  standards,  or  better  as  half-standards,  crop  being 
all-important. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  slip  without  a  word  as 
to  culture.  It  is  most  important  that  the  roots  be 
kept  near  the  surface,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  sun  warmth  in  the  soil,  for  it  is  mainly  on  these 
that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  depends  ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
the  foragers  for  size  and  flavour,  as  against  the  tap 
roots,  which  provide  for  the  woody  growth  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  tree.  To  this  end  root-pruning  is  a 
valuable  aid ;  and  although  from  the  general  over¬ 
worked  condition  of  many  gardeners,  this  is  not  so 
regularly  carried  out  as  could  be  desired,  still,  as  it  does 
away  with  much  top-pruning,  the  operation  is  all- 
important,  and  saves  labour  in  other  ways.  October 
is  the  best  time  for  root-pruning. 

Mulching  is  valuable,  but  should  only  be  carried  out 
when  the  tree  has  a  good  crop,  and  if  extra-sized  clean 
fruits  are  desired,  a  previous  dressing  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser 
or  a  similar  stimulant  will  be  useful.  The  peat-moss 
manure  now  so  much  in  use  is  valuable,  as  it  contains 
fertilisers  in  a  high  degree,  and  is  neat  in  appearance 
and  handy  for  use.  We  employ  it  with  great  benefit 
e.g.,  our  Pears  gained  third  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  October  6th,  against  competitors  who  have  grand 
walls  and  aged  trees.  Upon  this  mulching  a  liberal  or 
rather  copious  supply  of  soft  water  should  be  given  once 
a  fortnight  in  the  dry  season.  Some  foliage  may  also 
be  removed  where  it  shades  the  fruit,  and  the  summer 
removal  of  inside  spray  will  further  assist  the  ripening 
of  wood  and  add  size  to  the  fruit. 

Thinning  must  be  carried  out  with  caution  until  the 
fruit  is  safely  set,  when  all  double  bunches  may  be 
reduced  to  one,  unless  the  tree  is  partially  cropped, 
when  it  will  carry  them.  As  regards  stocks  upon  which 
the  trees  should  be  worked,  for  the  garden,  except  in 
very  light  soils,  the  Quince  is  preferable,  as  its  surface¬ 
rooting  character  is  more  amenable  to  treatment,  and 
it  also  takes  nourishment  more  readily. 

In  sandy  soil  those  on  the  Pear  stock  alone  should  be 
tried,  though  a  few  choice  sorts  on  the  Quince  might 
be  grown  in  tubs  or  large  pots  sunk  into  the  ground,  in 
which,  of  course,  a  suitable  soil  could  be  used. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Bunyard 
for  his  paper. 

- - 

PROPAGATING  DRAOiENAS 

AND  CROTONS. 

The  present  is  an  excellent  time  for  increasing  the 
stock  of  these  useful  plants,  and  also  for  reducing  the 
height  of  those  that  have  become  leggy,  which  is 
certain  to  be  the  case  after  they  have  been  used  a  few 
times  on  the  dinner-table,  or  for  room  decoration,  when 
they  generally  have  to  undergo  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  both 
these  subjects  can  be  rooted  quickly  and  easily,  and  be 
ready  for  use  again  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  they 
are  severed  from  the  parent  plant.  We  often  root  tops 
from  9  ins.  to  1  ft.  in  length,  without  losing  a  leaf. 
At  one  time  it  was  considered  necessary  to  notch  the 
plants  and  tie  moss,  or  place  a  pot  containing  a  little 
soil  at  the  point  where  young  roots  were  desired  to 
form,  and  when  these  appeared  to  sever  the  tops  from 
the  parent  stem. 

This  practice  is  a  good  one  when  very  large  tops  have 
to  be  rooted  ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  is  both  trouble¬ 
some  and  unnecessary,  excepting  in  cases  where  there 
is  not  the  convenience  of  a  structure  with  plenty  of 
bottom  or  top  heat  at  command.  In  our  Cucumber 
and  Melon  houses,  the  valve  used  for  regulating  the 
bottom -heat  is  enclosed  in  a  square  of  brickwork.  On 
the  top  of  this  we  place  a  hand-light,  and  cover  the 
valve  with  sawdust  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Plunged  in  this 
material  and  kept  close,  both  Dracsenas  and  Crotons 
root  surprisingly  well  and  quick.  In  preparing  the 
tops,  we  take  them  off  just  below  the  point  where  the 
wood  becomes  soft,  leaving  J  in.  of  the  hard  wood,  and 
place  them  in  pots  from  2  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  diameter, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tops.  For  Dracaenas  we 
use  soil  consisting  of  two-parts  of  nice  fibry  loam,  one  of 
peat,  and  plenty  of  sand  around  the  base  of  the 
cutting,  pressing  the  soil  down  firmly.  For  Crotons 
we  use  nothing  but  pure  loam,  with  the  addition  of 
sand  at  the  base,  in  which  they  root,  grow  freely,  and 
colour  well. 

After  having  removed  the  tops  from  Dracaenas,  we 
cut  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stem  into  pieces  about 
1  in.  long,  and  place  them  in  pans,  just  covering  them 
with  rough  peat  and  loam,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
sand.  When  the  young  shoots  that  spring  from  them 
have  grown  to  the  length  of  3  ins.,  they  are  cut  off 


with  a  heel,  inserted  in  thumb-pots,  and  plunged 
beneath  a  hand-light  in  the  Cucumber  house.  Treated 
in  this  way,  it  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  few 
young  ones  coming  on  ;  and  by  cutting  plants  down  at 
the  present  time,  inserting  both  tops  and  stems,  the 
former  will  be  ready  for  service  in  a  short  time,  while 
the  shoots  springing  from  the  latter  may  be  grown  into 
nice  useful  plants  by  the  end  of  the  following  summer. 

— H.  Dwnkin. 

- - 

CHOICE  SPRING-FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 

Among  the  Snowdrops,  Galanthus  Elwesii  takes  a  high 
place  ;  it  is  correctly  described  as  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Snowdrops,  and  distinct  in  foliage 
and  flowers  from  any  other  species  or  variety,  having 
large  snow-white  globular  segments,  the  tube  bright 
emerald  green  and  white.  Those  who  have  to  supply 
a  number  of  cut  flowers  in  early  spring,  should  make 
this  fine  Snowdrop  a  leading  feature,  and  having  been 
greatly  increased  of  late  years,  it  can  now  be  bought  at 
a  moderate  price.  Now  as  the  Glory  of  the  Snow 
(Chionodoxa  Luciliae)  flowers  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an 
excellent  subject  to  associate  with  Elwes’  Giant  single 
Snowdrop,  by  planting  them  in  patches  on  a  gentle 
slope  or  any  suitable  place.  The  Chionodoxa  is  a 
charming  blue  spring  flower,  but  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  those  who  think  it  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Siberian  Squill  (Scilla  sibirica).  The  flowers  are  deep 
blue  with  a  white  centre,  the  two  shades  forming  an 
excellent  contrast.  I  find  it  does  best  when  planted 
out  in  good  soil  and  left  alone,  taking  care,  however, 
ha  nothing  interferes  with  its  free  development.  It 
is  as  hardy  as  the  common  Snowdrop,  and,  like  the 
Snowdrop,  will  do  well  when  a  few  bulbs  are  planted 
in  a  pot.  C.  sardensis  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
the  flowers  being  of  a  darker  blue,  and  with  a  very 
small  white  eye ;  but  it  is  very  effective  when  in 
flower. 

Then  there  is  Anemone  fulgens  and  its  double 
variety,  with  the  glow  of  rich  vermilion  which  is  found 
in  the  former.  This  is  a  plant  that  should  be  in  every 
garden,  and  I  find  it  does  well  in  a  good  sandy  loam. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  beautiful  Scilla  sibirica,  and  I 
think  we  have  no  blue-flowered  bulbous  plant  that  can 
rival  it.  How  marvellously  free  it  is  !  Four  years  ago 
I  put  out  some  bulbs  in  a  bed  with  Crocuses,  the  soil 
of  which  is  never  dug,  the  surface  being  annually  top- 
dressed  in  autumn,  and  the  bulbs  each  season  throw  up 
several  spikes  of  bloom.  S.  bifolia,  which  is  a  little 
early  in  flowering,  should  be  associated  with  it.  It  is 
earlier  than  the  Chionodoxa,  which  is  an  advantage,  as 
one  does  not  require  that  all  spring  flowers  should 
bloom  at  the  same  time.  Then  what  is  known  as 
Corbularia  Bulbocodium  (the  Hoop-petticoat  Narciss) 
must  not  he  overlooked,  as  it  is  beautiful  both  in  the 
open  ground  and  in  pots,  with  its  yellow  flowers 
expanded  like  a  crinoline.  A  pale  lemon-coloured 
variety,  named  Citrinus,  is  delightful  also,  and  no  one 
need  be  deterred  from  buying  both,  as  the  roots  are 
cheap. 

Then  there  are  some  Narcissus  that  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  of  which  illustrations  of  some  repre¬ 
sentative  types  are  given  opposite.  N.  bicolor,  and 
that  fine  variety  N.  Horsfieldi,  are,  unfortunately, 
both  scarce  and  dear ;  but  they  are  so  fine  that 
they  should  be  procured.  N.  Burbidgei,  an  early 
pure  white  variety,  is  quite  cheap,  and  so  are 
the  following  forms  of  N.  ineomparabilis,  viz., 
Cynosure,  one  of  the  best  single  forms  of  this  species  ; 
Stella,  pure  white,  a  fine  type  for  cutting  from ; 
Backhousei,  one  of  the  hybrid  forms,  with  coffee- 
cup  shaped  crowns  ;  and  the  double  orange  Phcenix. 
The  double  silver  Phrenix  is  dear,  and  the  large  and 
bold  Sir  Watkin,  a  grand  single  form,  is  high  in  price, 
yet  not  beyond  moderate  means.  Narcissus  Pseudo¬ 
narcissus  major  is  a  fine  deep  yellow  self ;  N.  P. 
maximus  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Trumpet  varieties  ; 
N.  nobilis  has  white  and  yellow  flowers,  like  a  bicolor 
type,  and  is  very  early ;  N.  obvallaris  (the  Tenby 
Daffodil),  a  capital  form  for  cutting  from  ;  N.  posticus 
ornatus,  a  good  type  for  forcing  into  flower  early ; 
Princeps,  very  early,  and  having  large  yellow  trumpets  ; 
Pallidus  prsecox,  pale  primrose  ;  and  the  double  Daffo¬ 
dil,  Van  Sion,  are  all  cheap,  very  good,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  spring  garden.  Other  fine 
types  are  represented  by  the  hybrid  N.  Leedsii,  or 
Euchari-flowered  Daffodil,  with  white  perianth  and 
lemon  cup  ;  by  the  hybrid  N.  Nelsoni,  -with  a  white 
perianth  and  goblet-shaped  yellow  crown  ;  and  by  N. 
triandrus,  including  the  beautiful  Cyclamen-flowered 
N.  cyclamineus,  than  which  we  have  no  more  graceful 
plants,  for  rockwork,  for  pots,  or  for  the  spring 
garden. — E.  D. 
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PLANTING  SHRUBS. 

Where  evergreen  shrubs  are  intended  to  be  re¬ 
planted  this  season  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making 
a  start,  for  most  plants  move  much  better  during  the 
present  month  than  at  any  other  time,  and  with  a 
better  chance  of  securing  growth  the  next  summer, 
particularly  if  the  trees  are  large.  The'  very  dry 
summer  just  passed  proved  very  clearly  that  early 
autumn  planting  is  much  safer  than  spring  operations, 
both  with  small  and  large  trees.  Particularly  in  cold 
districts  is  early  planting  needful  to  ensure  success, 
because  where  the  soil  is  of  a  cold,  heavy,  retentive 
nature  the  winter  rains  so  thoroughly  chill  it,  that  a 
long  way  into  the  spring  months  must  pass  before  it 
again  becomes  warm.  Anyone  having  a  soil  of  this 
class  to  contend  with  knows  full  well  the  difficulty 
there  is  to  get  growth  in  the  spring  early  on  the  move, 
whilst  vegetables,  too,  show  plain  enough  that  early 
growth  is  not  obtainable  nearly  so  soon  in  a  heavy  soil 
as  in  one  of  a  light  sandy  character.  Therefore,  I 
advise  all  who  have  any  shrub-moving  in  contemplation 
— especially  in  soils  of  the  class  I  have  named — to 
commence  operations  while  warmth  is  yet  retained  in 
the  earth,  thus  giving  the  trees  re-planted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  form  fresh  roots  ere  the  winter  rains  chill  it 
so  much  that  rooting  becomes  a  slow  process. 

The  soil,  too,  at  this  season  is  in  a  much  better  state 
for  removal  than  during  the  months  of  March  or  April 
for  instance.  October  is  often  a  dry  month,  thus  the 
soil  is  in  the  right  condition,  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry  ;  but  if  the  latter  condition  is  a  fact,  generally  as 
we  find  it  is  so  here,  water  is  easily  applied  at  the 
time  of  planting,  and  generally  with  advantage.  A 
month  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  newly  planted  trees 
as  regards  the  time  at  which  the  operation  is  carried  out, 
and  more  so  if  a  summer  succeeds  the  re-planting  like 
the  one  just  past.  I  had  experience  of  this  during  last 


Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  maximus. 


month  in  noting  the  number  of  deaths  in  several 
plantations  of  Larches,  which  were  planted  during  the 
last  season.  The  trees  were  all  alike  regarding  size, 
being  from  2,  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  stout  well-rooted  stuff. 
Out  of  50,000  planted  during  the  corresponding  month 


of  last  year,  and  1885,  11,000  have  died,  while  of 
the  same  number  planted  during  December,  January 
and  February,  more  than  double  the  number  have 
died.  The  severe  winter  deferred  the  latter  part  of  the 
planting  longer  than  would  have  been  the  case  other¬ 
wise.  This  is,  again,  another  excellent  reason  why  all 
planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  should  he  done  in  the 
autumn  ;  there  is  not  near  so  much  risk  of  being 
stopped  in  the  operation  by  frost  and  snow,  as  there 
is  when  planting  is  deferred  until  the  turn  of  the  year  ; 
the  work  can  also  be  performed  much  quicker  when 
the  soil  is  drier,  thus  a  saving  of  time  is  gained,  and 
this  is  worth  consideration  where  a  large  number  have 


to  be  planted.  In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  said,  that 
a  great  many  deaths,  in  fact,  the  larger  share,  was 
owing  to  the  very  dry  weather  experienced  during  June 
and  July  ;  the  trees  commenced  to  grow,  forming 


growths  in  many  cases  half-an-inch  long,  then  for 
want  of  moisture  they  succumbed.  This,  also,  is 
more  noticeable  in  the  latest  planted  trees,  they  having 
had  no  time  to  establish  themselves  in  the  smallest 


Narcissus  Backhousei. 


degree  ;  thus  they  had  only  the  bare  roots  with  which 
they  were  planted  to  withstand  an  unusual  test. 

I  consider  I  have  sufficiently  shown  why  early 
planting  is  the  best,  and  my  remarks  are  entirely  based 
upon  practice  during  the  last  ten  seasons.  I  will  now 


venture  to  give  a  few  hints  upon  the  best  means  of 
effecting  the  removal  and  re-planting  of  shrubs,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  readers 
who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
relative  merits  of  early  and  late  planting.  Where  a 
mixed  collection  of  Conifers  and  evergreen  shrubs  has  to 
be  dealt  with,  through  having  become  too  thickly  grown 
together,  a  re-arrangement  is  necessary,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  plant  all  indiscriminately  in  the  same 
natural  soil.  This  may  be  a  convenient  way  of  pushing 
forward  the  work,  but  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  all 
shrubs  planted  will  thrive  equally  well  under  the  same 
treatment.  A  careful  observation  of  the  varieties  will 


soon  impart  the  necessary  information,  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  present  subjects.  Some  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil,  while  others  will  simply  exist  for  a 
time,  getting  gradually  shabbier  in  appearance  by 
reason  of  the  loss  of  leaves,  or  “  feather  ”  in  the  case  of 
Conifers.  Two  instances  of  these  I  will  cite  to  show 
what  is  meant.  Abies  canadensis  (the  Hemlock  Spruce) 
and  Retinospora  obtusa,  in  a  soil  that  is  heavy  and 
mixed  with  chalk,  will  scarcely  live — indeed,  the  former 
refuses  to  grow  at  all,  the  points  of  the  shoots  dying  ; 
the  latter  loses  its  inside  and  lower  leaves,  and  in 
the  end  dies  entirely.  This  happens  to  both  these 
through  their  not  making  any  fresh  roots  in  the  natural 
soil,  therefore  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  such  Conifers  in 
unsuitable  places  ;  such  varieties,  if  not  too  large,  and 
have  healthy  roots  (which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  if 
the  branches  are  not  in  a  healthy  condition),  should 
have  all  the  soil  shaken  from  them.  A  mixture  of 
sandy  peat  and  leaf-soil  is  the  best  compost  to  use  in 
this  case  for  the  first  season,  whilst  afterwards  some 
well-decomposed  manure  should  be  added,  by  removing 
the  soil  at  a  distance  from  the  plants,  so  that  it  is  not 
placed  directly  in  contact  with  the  roots  in  a  mass. 
Such  trees  planted  in  this  manner  should  have  a  good 
mulching  of  manure  laid  on  the  surface  as  soon  as 
planted,  for  this  retains  moisture  and  warmth  in  the 
winter,  and  during  the  following  summer  is  of  immense 
advantage,  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  near  the  surface, 
in  which  position  they  ought  to  be. 

Many  trees  of  this  class  (and  of  all  classes,  in  fact)  are 
planted  much  too  deep  in  the  soil,  thus  removing  the 
roots  far  too  low  from  the  sun’s  influence.  If  the 
new  soil  added  is  moist  when  used,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  give  any  water  at  planting  time.  Where 
ordinary  shrubs,  such  as  English,  Irish  or  golden  Yews, 
common  Hollies,  Portugal  or  common  Laurels,  Scotch 
Firs  or  Austrian  Pines,  and  the  like  have  to  be  planted, 
the  ordinary  soil  is  good  enough  if  some  rotted  manure 


be  added,  whilst  even  common  Laurels  are  much  im¬ 
proved  by  its  use.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  of  those 
kinds  growing  in  poor  soil  is  of  a  very  pale  hue  com¬ 
pared  to  the  foliage  when  manure  is  used  in  planting, 
as  then  they  assume  a  dense  green.  Care  should  be 


Narcissus  triandrus. 


exercised  in  moving  all  shrubs — even  the  commonest 
repay  by  their  after  growth  a  little  pains  bestowed 
upon  lifting  them — with  a  good  ball  of  soil  attached  ; 
for  example,  a  shrub  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  should  have  a 
ball  of  soil  3  ft.  in  diameter  if  possible.  Commence 
by  digging  a  trench  round  the  tree  at  the  distance 
named,  and  at  a  sufficient  width  to  ensure  convenience 
in  removing  the  soil  ;  when  the  bottom  of  the  roots 
are  reached,  or  sufficiently  so  to  ensure  safe  removal, 
commence  by  undermining  the  tree  and  taking  out  the 
soil  round  and  under  the  tree  until  the  shrub  stands 
upon  a  very  narrow  base.  The  easiest  way  to 
remove  trees  of  the  size  named  is  to  have  a  square  cloth, 
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made  of  sail-cloth,  about  5  ft.  square,  with  eight  stout 
ropes  fastened  to  it  by  eyelets ;  the  ropes  give  a 
good  opportunity  to  lift  the  tree  evenly  and  in  keeping 
it  upright,  and  is  useful  for  either  large  or  small  trees. 
The  tree  is  partly  laid  over  on  one  side,  and  the  cloth 
is  doubled  in  the  middle  under  the  tree,  then  by 
canting  the  tree  over  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
ropes  underneath  can  be  grasped,  and  the  half  of 
the  cloth  which  was  doubled  under  can  be  drawn 
out ;  thus  the  tree  is  securely  placed  on  the  centre  of 
the  cloth,  ready  for  removal  anywhere ;  the  same 
process  is  gone  through  to  unload  it. 

If  the  soil  is  in  any  way  dry  about  the  roots,  as  we 
find  it  is  this  year,  a  good  soaking  of  water  should  be 
given.  When  the  soil  is  filled  in,  it  is  trodden  firmly 
about  the  plant,  and  mulching  is  done  at  once  ;  if 
necessary  the  tree  is  firmly  secured  by  a  stake,  or  three 
wires  set  in  triangle  form,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tree.  It  is  important  that  the  tree  should  be  firm 
after  planting,  for  root-action  cannot  take  place  freely 
when  the  wind  is  constantly  rocking  the  tree  to  and 
fro.  This  detail  of  tree  planting  is  too  often  neglected, 
which  is  a  great  mistake,  and  my  advice  is,  do  it  at 
once,  for  fear  it  is  forgotten  until  it  is  too  late.  If  the 
following  summer  be  dry,  attention  should  be  given  to 
newly-planted  shrubs  and  trees,  by  watering  them 
thoroughly  and  re-mulching  them. — Practice. 

- - 

APPLE  AND  PEAR  CONGRESS, 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Apple  and  Pear  crops  being  exceptionally  heavy 
in  Scotland  in  the  year  1885,  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  with  commendable 
energy,  organised  a  special  exhibition  and  conference 
on  Apples  and  Pears,  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
their  winter  show  in  the  Waverley  Market,  25th  and 
26th  November.  The  report  of  the  Pomological 
Exhibition  is  now  before  us,  showing  it  to  be  compiled 
in  a  precisely  similar  fashion  to  those  of  the  Apple 
Congress  held  in  1883,  and  Pear  Conference  held  in 
1885,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick. 

The  Congress  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  mar¬ 
vellous  success,  and  the  samples  of  fruit,  numbering 
some  12,730,  represented  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  Kent  to  the  Orkneys,  and  Mayo  to 
Norfolk.  Some  collections  were  sent  from  other 
countries  ;  chiefly  a  collection  of  Apples  from  Nova 
Scotia,  but  the  primary  object  being  to  get  a  com¬ 
pletely  representative  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears 
grown  in  Scotland,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  part 
of  the  exhibition  received  most  attention.  The 
greatest  number  of  contributions,  consisting  close  upon 
8,000  samples,  of  which  1,000  were  Pears  and  the  rest 
Apples,  were  drawn  from  different  parts  of  Scotland. 
Midlothian  contributed  the  largest  number  (1,475)  of 
samples  from  any  one  county ;  and  Orkney  the  smallest, 
namely,  21. 

Several  of  the  collections  were  sent  without  name3, 
while  others  had  to  be  corrected.  Seventeen  jurors 
were  appointed  to  revise  and  correct  the  nomenclature ; 
and  some  idea  of  the  labour  attached  to  it  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  5,000  samples  out  of  the 
12,730  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  ;  and  four  days 
were  occupied  in  the  process  before  a  satisfactory  report 
of  its  completion  could  be  given.  No  description  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  exhibited  at 
Edinburgh  has  been  given  in  the  report,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Nova  Scotia  exhibit.  This  omission  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  British  Apples  and  Pears  have 
frequently  been  described,  and  recently  so,  in  the  reports 
of  the  Chiswick  congresses,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron.  The  cultural  and  other  remarks  made  by 
experienced  growers  and  exhibitors  with  regard  to  the 
altitude,  aspect,  site  and  soil  of  the  gardens  and 
orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  very 
valuable. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  report  is  the  selection 
of  a  limited  number  of  the  best  kinds  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  for  particular  purposes,  in  different  countries, 
and  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  notable  that  the  Apple,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  has  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  as 
being  the  best  dessert  Apple  both  for  Scotland  and  the 
United  Kingdom ;  yet  there  are  gardens  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  Kincardineshire, 
where  the  same  Apple  is  very  unprofitable  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  King  of  the  Pippins  is  also  at 
the  top  of  the  poll  in  a  list  of  120  Apples  selected  for 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  National  Apple 
Congress,  held  at  Chiswick  ;  and  is,  likewise,  the  best 
dessert  Apple  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  shown  by 


the  report  before  us.  Many  other  findings  and  results 
of  the  congress  at  Edinburgh  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  National  Apple  Congress  and  the  Pear  Conference, 
held  at  Chiswick,  so  that  all  three  books  will  form 
excellent  guides  for  planters. 

- - 

A  WAYSIDE  GARDEN  IN 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

In  thickly  populated  places  where  gardens  are 
numerous,  there  is  often  great  similarity  between  one 
and  another  in  any  particular  neighbourhood  ;  but 
when  isolated,  as  in  country  places,  there  is  often  great 
individuality  displayed  in  the  absence  of  neighbours  to 
emulate  or  copy  the  design.  Where  there  is  no  inherent 
love  for  gardening,  on  the  other  hand,  the  garden  is 
often  a  miserable  waste,  choked  up  and  overrun  with 
weeds. 

At  Cragiefold,  in  Aberdeenshire,  as  the  traveller 
wends  his  way  westward  from  Fraserburgh,  on  the  top 
of  a  car,  brake  or  omnibus,  with  a  rocky  sea-coast  on 
the  right  and  a  purely  agricultural  country  on  the  left, 
he  is  struck  with  the  trimness  and  well-stocked  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  When  at  their 
best  many  a  wayfarer  pauses  to  admire  the  flowers,  of 
■which  there  is  little  other  evidence  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  soon  becomes  apparent  to  the  observant  all 
along  the  way  that  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  flowers 
and  other  garden  subjects,  there  are  not  only  climatic 
conditions  to  contend  with,  but  that  the  vicinity  to 
the  sea  makes  it  difficult  to  cultivate  anything  above 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  or  other  protection,  as  the  sea  blast 
ever  and  anon  in  stormy  weather,  and  laden  with  briny 
spray,  cuts  off  the  stems  in  a  sloping  direction  as  with 
a  pruning  knife  above  the  point  of  protection.  The 
soil,  however,  is  rich,  as  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
crops  testify. 

Behind  the  shelter  of  a  low  wall,  annual  and  peren¬ 
nial  herbaceous  plants  blossom  to  perfection.  The 
front  of  the  house  is  adorned  with  Honeysuckle,  double 
Scotch  Roses,  the  wilding  Rosa  tomentosa  and  other 
kinds  that  find  a  congenial  home.  The  Tea  plant 
(Lycium  barbarum),  as  it  is  popularly  called,  seems 
quite  at  home— as  it  does  in  many  other  parts  of 
Britain — and  rambles  over  the  garden  fence  with 
rampant  vigour.  The  thick  and  fleshy  character  of 
the  foliage  seems  to  imply  that  a  maritime  situation 
and  salt  spray  not  only  accord  with  but  contribute  to 
its  welfare.  Ribes  sanguineum  thrives  well,  but  makes 
its  wonted  display  early  in  spring.  Plants  of  low 
growth  are  evidently  most  at  home,  and  the  vigour 
with  which  Cerastium  tomentosum  (here  called  Snow 
in  Summer)  and  Saxifrages  ramble  over  a  sloping  bank 
is  astonishing.  The  robust  character  and  the  size  of 
the  leavesjrf  Saxifraga  umbrosa  give  it  more  title  to 
the  name  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cabbage  than  is  generally 
the  case  in  suburban  and  other  villa  gardens.  Pinks 
and  Carnations  make  a  fine  display,  lasting  over  many 
weeks  ;  Ten-week  and  East  Lothian  Stocks  compete 
with  China  Asters,  Adonis  autumnalis  and  all  the  best 
double  varieties  of  the  common  Marigold  (Calendula 
officinalis),  including  the  popular  striped  variety, 
Meteor.  Perennial  Asters  and  Hollyhocks  flower  late  ; 
but  Dahlias,  though  dwarf,  are  very  floriferous,  and 
even  ripen  seed.  Amongst  the  choicer  herbaceous 
plants,  Malva  moschata  and  Schizostylis  flower  remark¬ 
ably  well,  and  what  is  more  notable,  the  latter  proves 
quite  hardy.  These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  things  that 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  wayfarer,  and  proved 
interesting  to  a  Tourist. 

- — >*<— - 

FERNCLOUGH. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Cross  is  one  of  a  number 
of  good  gardening  establishments  that  have  sprung  up 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  like  many  others  of  limited  area,  there  is 
always  something  worthy  of  note  and  admiration  to  be 
seen  when  an  intelligent  head  is  in  charge,  as  many  of 
the  most  important  operations  have  to  pass  through 
his  hands.  At  Fernclough  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  one 
of  the  vineries,  some  of  the  best  Alicantes  I  have  seen 
in  this  part.  The  bunches  were  even  and  well  shaped, 
and  would  turn  the  scale  at  4  lbs.  Much  larger,  I  am 
aware,  have  been  recorded,  but  not  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  Bolton,  where  many  hardy  fruit  trees,  and  even 
forest  trees,  declare  by  their  appearance  that  they  are 
merely  existing.  In  the  same  vinery  were  equally 
meritorious  bunches  of  Muscats  on  canes  grafted  on 
Foster’s  Seedling.  So  satisfied  is  Mr.  Hud  with  the 
Foster  as  a  Stock,  that  the  Muscat  will  now  be  allotted 
the  space  occupied  by  the  foster  parent. 

The  Peach  house  is  notable  for  the  prolonged  supply 
of  fruit  it  yields  from  a  judicious  selection  of  sorts,  and 


the  method  of  planting.  The  front  trellis  is  furnished 
with  three  dwarfs  and  three  riders,  and  three  of  the 
latter  form  of  trees  cover  the  back  wall.  Fruit  gather¬ 
ing  commences  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  extends 
far  into  September.  Only  old  and  well-tried  sorts  have 
been  planted,  such'  as  Early  Anne,  Royal  George, 
Bellegarde,  Noblesse,  and  Barrington  Peaches,  with 
Elruge,  Yiolette  Hative  and  Pine  Apple  Nectarines,  the 
latter  being  highly  thought  of. 

In  a  span-roofed  stove  at  right-angles  to  the  vineries, 
and  leading  from  one  of  them,  were  healthy  plants  of 
Cibotium  princeps,  and  Areca  lutescens,  occupying  the 
centre,  with  smaller  plants  of  the  usual  subjects  used 
for  house  decoration  underneath  as  well  as  round  the 
side  stages.  Another  long  span-roofed  house  was 
planted  with  Tea  Roses  and  Lapagerias  on  the  north 
side  in  a  raised  bed,  supported  by  a  wall,  the  remain¬ 
ing  space  being  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  necessarily 
confined  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  order  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  house.  All  the  glass  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  on  the  west  of 
the  mansion,  but  so  arranged  that  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  out  of  character.  The  space  not  laid  down  with 
grass  in  the  pleasure  grounds  is  taken  up  with  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  of  which  there  must  be  some  thousands, 
including  the  best  sorts  of  recent  introduction,  and  all 
looking  the  picture  of  health,  and  well  covered  with 
flowering  buds,  which  rather  surprised  me  after  witness¬ 
ing  the  dreary  aspect  of  timber  trees  for  some  distance 
as  we  approached  the  town  by  rail.  Where  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are  bordering  on  the  grass,  Yiolas  of  sorts  are 
planted  as  a  margin  to  cover  the  vacant  spaces.  These 
were  as  bright  as  could  be,  and  were  the  only  out-of- 
door  flowers  to  be  seen  ;  12°  of  frost  on  the  previous 
evening  having  destroyed  everything  that  was  more 
tender. 

Mr.  Hud  speaks  highly  of  Rhododendron  Cunning- 
hamii  for  smoky  districts,  as  he  finds  it  withstands 
more  hardships  than  the  Ponticum  varieties.  The 
pleasure  ground  with  its  pleasing  undulations  is  divided 
by  a  narrow  stream  flowing  through  a  rocky  ravine, 
apparently  30  ft.  below  the  bridge  we  crossed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mansion  on  our  way  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  Here  I  saw  an  even  breadth  of  an  excellent 
strain  of  Brussels  Sprouts  with  scarcely  2  ins.  difference 
in  the  height  of  any  of  the  plants,  and  the  stems  brist¬ 
ling  with  Sprouts  larger  than  a  large  unshelled  Walnut, 
and  almost  as  hard.  Celery  was  being  earthed  up 
breast  high,  contrasting  favourably  with  that  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  this  year. —  W.  P.  E. 

- — - 

THE  BIGN ONI A-LIKE  CATALPA 

(Catalpa  bignonioides). 

The  exceptionally  dry  and  ■  warm  weather  which  we 
experienced  during  the  past  summer  must  account  for 
the  fruiting  of  various  exotic  trees  that  rarely  produce 
fruit  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  our  climate. 
This  applies  to  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Koelreuteria 
paniculata,  and  the  above  species  of  Catalpa,  all  of 
which  are  now  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  and  although 
sufficiently  ornamental  from  the  foliage  alone  to  deserve 
cultivation,  the  two  latter  are  also  handsome  flowering 
trees,  and  all  are  now  rendered  immensely  interesting 
each  from  their  peculiar  and  respective  kinds  of  fruit. 

The  Catalpa  is  flowering  at  several  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  particularly  in  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge’s  Garden  at  Kew,  and  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton.  At  the  latter  place  is  a  broad  spreading 
tree  about  20  ft.  in  height,  literally  laden  with  its 
singular  pendent  horn-like  fruits,  which  are  cylindrical 
or  terete,  green,  with  a  brownish  purple  tint  on  the 
exposed  side,  and  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  long,  or  nearly 
so.  The  tree  is  planted  by  the  side  of  a  small  pond  or 
tank,  into  which,  presumably,  its  roots  dip,  and  draw 
water  supplies.  This  would  be  in  accordance  with  its 
likings,  as  in  its  native  home  it  grows  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  It  seems  to 
thrive  admirably,  however,  elsewhere,  as  it  may  be  seen 
in  a  wide  diversity  of  positions  and  situations  around 
London,  where  it  seldom  fails  to  flower  every  year,  but 
is  seldom  seen  to  fruit. 

At  Gunnersbury  House  the  seed  vessels  are  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  number  of  flowers  in  a 
panicle  ;  but  in  some  cases  there  are  from  eight  to  a 
dozen,  the  combined  weight  of  which  is  considerable 
owing  to  their  solid  character  and  large  fleshy 
placentas,  which  seem  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  fruit.  The  fleshy  character  of  this  central 
portion  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  eaten  were  it  not  for  its  bitterness.  The  seeds  are 
arranged  in  two  rows  in  each  of  the  two  cells,  and  are 
twice  or  three  times  as  broad  as  long,  with  curious 
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appendages  at  each  end.  They  are  also  very  much 
flattened,  owing  to  the  little  space  at  their  disposal,  by 
reason  of  the  enormously  thickened  and  fleshy  axis, 
and  being  arranged  horizontally,  accommodate  their 
great  width  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fruit.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  embryos  are  so  minute,  or  altogether 
aborted,  that  they  will  neither  ripen  nor  be  of  any 
service  for  the  purpose  of  raising  seedlings,  which  is  the 
quickest  mode  of  reproducing  the  tree. 

Seeds  for  this  purpose  are  obtained  from  America, 
and  germinate  readily,  but  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
trees,  the  Catalpa  so  raised  requires  a  much  longer 
time  to  attain  a  flowering  state.  Propagation  is  also 
effected  in  Britain  by  layers,  root-cuttings,  cuttings  of 
nearly-ripened  shoots,  and  also  by  grafting.  The  last 
method  is,  probably,  most  frequently  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  handsome  gold  -  leaved  garden  variety. 
Growth  is  very  rapid  during  the  first  ten  years,  after 
which  it  grows  more  slowly  and  developes  a  broad  head 
of  spreading  branches.  The  tree  is  admirably  adapted 
for  growing  singly  or  in  clumps  on  the  grass,  and  the 
effect  when  'in  flower  is  very  handsome.  The  leaves 
are,  however,  larger  and  more  ornamental  in  the 
young  state  of  the  tree.  It  is  best  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  C.  syringtefolia,  which  specific  name 
implies  that  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  common 
Lilac,  whereas  bignonioides  signifies,  or  has  reference, 
that  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  a  Bignonia. — J.  F. 
- - 

MYLENHURST,  SHEFFIELD. 

After  a  two  miles  walk  through  the  southern 
suburbs,  we  left  the  smoky  laden  atmosphere  behind,  and 
coming  to  a  more  salubrious  neighbourhood,  soon  found 
not  far  from  the  ancient  Ivy-clad  church  of  Eeclesall, 
the  delightful  residence  of  one  of  Sheffield’s  most  ardent 
lovers  of  horticulture,  Major  Blake.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  in  the  formation  of  the  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  that  surround  his  comparatively  new 
and  well-built  mansion,  which  stands  so  pleasantly 
with  a  south  aspect  for  the  principal  front,  and  so 
commanding  extensive  and  beautiful  woodland  and 
moorland  scenery.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
autumnal  tints  added  greatly  to  the  charming  picture 
before  us.  Nature  has  done  much  at  Mylenhurst,  and 
Mr.  Copestake,  the  landscape  gardener,  very  skilfully 
drew  his  plans  so  as  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  situation.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  broad  and  well-made  carriage  drive  is  a  belt  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  amongst  them  being  nice  healthy  and 
well-shaped  trees  of  different  species  of  Pines,  Thujas, 
Cupressus,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  flowering  shrubs, 
all  growing  freely. 

The  flower  garden  proper  is  on  the  south  front  of 
the  mansion,  and  close  by  is  a  very  nice  piece  of  orna¬ 
mental  water,  which  is  surrounded  by  sloping  banks 
planted  with  Rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs. 
Amongst  them  are  winding  walks  and  seats,  and  at  one 
part  of  the  bank  which  is  opposite  the  design  of  beds, 
all  planted  with  Roses,  there  is  a  large  and  pleasant 
summer-house.  The  kitchen  gardens  and  orchard  are 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  mansion,  being  well 
covered  by  a  high  and  substantial  brick  wall,  which  is 
a  great  protection  to  the  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  north  and  east  wrinds. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  wall  just  mentioned  are  the 
glass  houses,  which  are  well  built,  and  embrace  all 
modem  improvements.  Each  sash-bar  is  grooved  under 
the  glass,  which  carries  away  all  condensed  water,  and 
prevents  drip  within  the  houses.  These  structures  are 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Foster  &  Pearson,  of  Beeston, 
Notts,  and  are  so  complete  that  there  is  no  need  of 
going  outside  from  one  house  to  another.  The  potting- 
shed  is  also  connected  with  the  houses,  which  is  an 
additional  comfort  both  to  the  gardener  and  his  plants. 

The  first  house  we  entered  was  a  lean-to  greenhouse, 
the  back  wall  being  covered  with  Roses,  Heliotrope  and 
other  climbers,  and  on  the  stages  were  decorative 
plants.  The  next  house  is  a  span-roofed  structure, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Cucumbers  on  one 
side  and  East  Indian  Orchids  on  the  other,  amongst 
which  were  many  healthy  pieces  of  iErides,  Saecola- 
biums,  Phalsenopsis,  Vandas,  &c.  No.  3  house  is 
the  stove ;  the  side  stages  were  also  filled  with  Orchids, 
while  the  centre  bed  was  occupied  with  Ferns,  Palms, 
Crotons  and  other  ornamental  stove  plants.  Amongst 
the  Orchids  in  flower  in  this  house  were  two  plants  of 
the  beautiful  Catasetum  Bungerothii,  one  having  a 
spike  with  thirteen  flowers.  This  new  species  will 
become  a  general  favourite,  owing  to  its  free-flowering 
habit  and  the  sweet  perfume  it  gives  off  while  in 
bloom.  Cattleya  Leopoldii,  C.  speciosissima,  Cypripe- 
dium  insigne  (several  good  plants),  C.  Spicerianum,  C. 


Harrisianum,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  concolor,  Oncidium 
Lanceanum  (a  fine  piece  and  good  variety),  0.  bical¬ 
losum  and  Dendrobium  Dearii  were  also  noted.  There 
was  a  fine  plant  of  Allamanda  Schottii,  planted  out 
under  the  wall  at  one  end,  producing  dozens  of  fine 
flowers. 

The  adjoining  compartment  is  another  greenhouse, 
a  lean-to,  the  wall  of  which  is  covered  with  one  fine 
plant  of  Lapageria  rosea,  which  is  also  planted  out,  and 
flowering  very  freely.  We  next  entered  the  cool  Orchid 
house.  This  is  also  a  span-roof,  and  the  occupants  all 
seem  to  be  at  home  in  it,  there  being  plenty  of  light 
and  ample  ventilation  provided.  The  Odontoglossum 
crispums  had  finished  up  some  good  firm  growths, 
which  were  showing  many  good  flower-spikes  in  various 
stages  of  development ;  0.  grande,  0.  constrictum, 
Oncidium  crispum,  0.  incurvum,  O.  tigrinum,  Mesos- 
pinidium  vulcanicum,  Maxillaria  grandiflora  (fine  strong 
plant  with  many  flowers),  Pleione  lagenaria  and 
P.  Wallichiana  were  among  the  above  with  their  bright 
and  cheerful  flowers.  The  Orchids,  generally,  were  in  a 
healthy  condition,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  their  owner,  and  which  certainly  does 
credit  to  the  gardener,  Mr.  S.  Herriett,  who  keeps  the 
gardens  throughout  in  very  neat  and  good  order. 
There  are  two  other  houses,  which  are  devoted  to 
Grapes  and  Peaches  ;  both  trees  and  Vines  had  been 
cleared  of  their  crops,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
good,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wood  in  each  house. 


ORCHID  GROWING  FOR 

AMATEURS.  * 

A  MAN  may  be  a  very  good  all-round  gardener,  and 
yet  not  excel  in  any  particular  branch  of  his  profession, 
simply  because  he  has  not  the  time,  and  cannot  give 
the  attention  to  any  speciality  to  show  to  what  per¬ 
fection  it  is  capable  of  being  brought.  Specialties  are 
now  so  numerous  in  the  garden,  that  if  a  grower  wishes 
to  cultivate  plants  to  perfection  he  must  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  a  few  kinds.  It  may  be 
Auriculas,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Chrysanthemums, 
Clematis,  Roses  in  pots,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
Pelargoniums,  Orchids,  or  anything  else.  It  is  only 
by  giving  his  time  and  careful  attention  to  what  he 
takes  in  hand  that  he  can  excel  in  its  cultivation.  So 
it  is  with  the  amateur  who  undertakes  the  cultivation 
of  Orchids,  for  if  he  becomes  interested  in  them  he 
will  soon  conquer  the  difficulties  of  making  a  start. 
Unfortunately  the  idea  has  got  abroad  that  Orchids 
are  difficult  to  cultivate.  It  may  apply  to  a  few,  but 
by  no  means  to  the  majority. 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  what  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  growing  Orchids  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
That  a  few  may  be  so  treated  I  do  not  doubt ;  and 
among  the  number  we  may  include  Disa  grandiflora, 
one  of  our  showiest  and  prettiest  late  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  Orchids  —  a  plant  often  killed  by 
being  subjected  to  too  much  heat.  But  although 
Orchids  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  I  do  not 
recommend  that  mode  of  treatment  to  you.  The 
house  may  be  kept  at  a  little  higher  temperature, 
making  it  a  warm  greenhouse,  with  a  minimum 
winter  heat  of  45°.  By  this  means  we  shall  then 
have  a  place  in  which  a  great  many  of  our  prettiest 
and  easily  cultivated  species  and  varieties  of  Orchids 
may  be  successfully  grown.  To  think  that  Orchids 
can  only  be  grown  in  a  house  specially  constructed  for 
them  is  a  mistake,  as  any  structure  in  which  a  Pelar¬ 
gonium  may  be  successfully  grown  will  answer  the 
purpose.  One  important  point  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten — that  is,  the  plant  should  be  kept  well  up  to 
the  light.  This  can  be  done  by  using  pots  on  which 
to  stand  the  plants,  or  hanging  up  those  that  specially 
need  it,  and  having  the  stages  re-arranged  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

Having  decided,  then,  to  go  in  for  Orchid  culture, 
our  first  concern  will  be  what  species  to  grow.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  commencing  with  the  cool  section, 
and  if  success  attend  your  efforts,  species  and  varieties 
requiring  more  heat  may  be  added  afterwards.  The 
following  list  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  best  of 
pretty,  cheap,  and  easily- cultivated  kinds ;  and  an 
amateur  beginning  with  these  will  be  guided  by  the 
success  he  attains  with  them,  and  soon  try  those 
reputed  to  be  shy  growers  : — Anguloa  Clowesii,  Cattleya 
citrina,  Cattleya  Trian®  (at  the  warm  end  of  house), 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  Cymbidium  eburneum,  Cypripedium 
insigne  and  its  varieties,  Dendrobium  nobile  (at  the 
warm  end  of  house),  Epidendrum  atropurpureum, 

*  A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wright  at  a  meeting  of  the 
St.  Peter’s,  Hammersmith,  and  District  Horticultural  and 
Cottage  Garden  Society. 


E.  vitellinum  majus,  L»lia  anceps,  L.  autumnalis, 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  M.  ignea,  M.  Lindenii,  M. 
tovarensis,  M.  Veitchiana,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra:, 
0.  Cervantesii,  0.  citrosmum,  0.  gloriosum,  0.  grande, 
0.  Pescatorei,  0.  pulchellum,  0.  Rossii  majus,  0. 
triumphans,  0.  vexillarium  (at  warm  end  of  house), 
Oncidium  crispum,  0.  cueullatum,  0.  Forbesii,  0. 
ornithorrhynchum,  0.  tigrinum,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Pleione  lagenaria,  P.  maculata,  P.  Wallichii,  and 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  give  a  good  selection  with  which 
to  begin.  As  their  culture  and  wants  become  under¬ 
stood  and  mastered,  the  chances  are  that  a  great  many 
more  of  the  lovely  varieties  will  be  added.  Everyone 
has  a  fancy  for  some  favourite  genus,  striving  to  obtain 
all  the  gems  belonging  to  it,  which  may  account  for 
the  long  prices  which  are  sometimes  realised  for  scarce 
varieties.  Unfortunately,  the  rarer  a  plant  is  the 
greater  its  value  ;  but  it  does  not  imply  that  the  flower 
is  prettier,  although  it  may  not  be  purchased  for  a 
reasonable  amount.  Some  of  the  fabulous  prices  paid 
for  a  single  plant  would  be  sufficient  to  build  a  range 
of  Orchid  houses,  and  stock  them  as  well. 

There  are  hopes  of  getting  something  good  among 
imported  plants,  as  there  is  always  great  interest  in 
watching  them  flower  for  the  first  time.  Seeing  that 
imported  plants  are  natural  seedlings,  and,  it  may  be, 
hybrids,  there  is  always  a  difference  to  be  found  in  the 
flower  of  each  individual  that  opens.  Certainly,  freshly 
imported  plants  find  a  ready  sale  ;  and  the  quantity 
imported  every  year  brings  them  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  amateur. 

Potting. 

The  material  used  in  potting  Orchids  is  simple  in 
the  extreme  compared  with  what  is  sometimes  seen 
recommended  for  some  particular  plant.  Good  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum  are  all  that  is  required  for  most 
epiphytal  Orchids,  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  some 
pieces  of  charcoal.  In  potting,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  only  clean  pots,  and  that  the  potsherds 
have  been  previously  washed,  as  the  cleaner  and 
sweeter  everything  is  kept,  the  better  the  plants  will 
like  it,  and  show  the  results  in  their  healthy  appear¬ 
ance.  The  pots  require  to  be  filled  three  parts  full  of 
potsherds,  or  what  is  perhaps  better,  place  an  inverted 
pot  inside  the  one  intended  for  use,  so  that  it  comes 
about  three  parts  up,  and  fill  the  space  round  it  with 
potsherds.  On  this  place  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss, 
and  over  it  place  your  plant  ;  then  fill  in  round  with 
rough  pieces  of  turfy  peat  and  sphagnum,  making  the 
whole  moderately  firm,  but  avoid  anything  like  ex¬ 
tremes.  Place  three  or  four  patches  of  live  sphagnum 
on  the  top,  which  will  ultimately  grow  and  cover  the 
whole  surface.  When  finished,  the  plant  should  stand 
about  1  in.  or  so  above  the  level  of  the  pot— the  peat 
and  sphagnum  being  so  adjusted  that  the  whole 
forms  a  rounded  mass.  Avoid  using  bad  peat  having 
a  close  sandy  texture,  or  of  a  close  retentive  nature  ; 
such  peat  soon  gets  sour,  and,  consequently,  the  plants 
suffer.  Do  not  use  the  fine  portion  that  falls  out  as 
you  break  the  peat  up  ;  that  may  be  used  for  something 
else.  (  To  le  continued. ) 
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ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 


Death  of  the  Sea  Anemone,  “Granny.” — 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  old  Sea  Anemone  (Actinia 
mesembryanthemum),  familiarly  known  as  “Granny,” 
which  for  several  years  was  an  object  of  great 
curiosity  and  interest  to  visitors  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Edinburgh.  The  venerable  zoophyte  was 
in  good  health  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  proved  fatal. 
“Granny”  must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age,  being  supposed  to  be  at  least  seven  years  old  when 
taken  from  a  rock  pool  at  North  Berwick  in  August, 
1828,  by  that  well-known  antiquary,  Sir  John  Graham 
Dalzell,  and  placed  in  the  glass  jar  in  which  it  sub¬ 
sequently  lived  for  so  many  years.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Dalzell  in  1851  “Granny”  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Professor  Fleming,  with  whom  it  remained 
until  his  death  in  November,  1857,  when  Mrs.  Fleming 
presented  it  to  Dr.  James  McBain,  R.N.,  who  in  turn, 
and  a  but  few  days  before  his  death  in  1879,  gave  his 
interesting  charge  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Sadler,  then 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  on  his  death 
in  1882  “Granny  ”  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  present 
Curator,  Mr.  Lindsay.  It  is  recorded  that  during 
a  period  of  twenty  years  “Granny”  produced  334 
young  ones,  and  that  in  the  spring  of  1857,  after  being 
many  years  unproductive,  gave  birth  during  a  single 
night  to  240  more.  Again,  on  February  18th,  1882, 
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seven  young  ones  were  born,  three  of  which  were  alive 
when  we  last  saw  “Granny,”  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and  but  a  few  months  before  its  kind- 
hearted  and  talented  owner  passed  away.  “Granny” 
was  fed  once  a  month  on  the  half  of  a  mussel,  and 
the  following  day  the  sea-water  was  changed.  During 
the  Fisheries  Exhibition  held  in  Edinburgh,  the  in¬ 
teresting  Actinia  was  on  view  there,  and  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  signed  their  names  in  “Granny’s” 
visitors’  book. 

Chrysanthemum,  La  Vierge.  — I  have  sent 
you  some  blooms  of  this  variety,  which,  judging  from 
the  various  Chrysanthemum  notes  in  The  Gardening 
World  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  so  good  a  reputation  as 
I  think  it  is  worthy  of.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  pure 
white.  Flowering  early  in  October,  it  is  a  few  weeks 
later  than  Madame  Desgranges,  thus  forming  a  good 
successional  variety. — D  V.  [La  Yierge  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  late  autumn-flowering  varieties,  and  is 
grown  in  thousands  by  some  market  growers. — Ed.] 

Fasciated  Gladioli. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Murphy’s 
remarks  at  p.  106,  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
hybrids  of  Gladiolus  Gandavensis  to  produce  fasciated 
spikes,  although  I  have  not  seen  a  plant  of  the  variety 
“Wm.  Thornton  ”  sport  in  this  way.  Some  of  the  sorts 
thus  deformed  terminate  in  a  crown  or  mass  of  bloom 
similar  to  a  fasciated  Lilium  auratum.  I  have  seen 
forty  blooms  on  a  spike  of  Gladioli  when  this  freak 
has  occurred.  One  of  my  best  varieties — Maid  of 
Orleans  —  has  a  great  tendency  that  way,  some  of 
the  individual  blooms  frequently  having  two  styles, 
six  stamens  and  from  ten  to  twelve  petals,  and  the 
blooms  pointing  in  all  directions.  This  being  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  English-raised 
varieties,  it  has  a  grand  and  novel  effect. — James 
Kelway,  Gladioli  Villa ,  Langport. 

A  Monster  Marrow. — A  Vegetable  Marrow  of 
large  dimensions  was  brought  under  my  notice  last  week; 
the  variety  being  the  long  green,  striped  yellow  longi¬ 
tudinally,  and  measuring  in  length  38£  ins.  The  girth 
at  the  greatest  circumference  was  28J  ins.  and  in  the 
scales  was  equal  to  34  lbs.  Is  not  this  a  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  size?  Moreover,  it  was  shapely  in  its 
proportions — tapering  from  end  to  end  gradually,  and 
evincing  no  desire  for  beautiful  curves.  It  was  grown 
at  Neasden,  near  Willesden,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  and  created  a  good  deal  of  surprise  to  all  who 
saw  it.— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  TV. 

.A.  New  Shelter  for  Plants. — We  are  now 
trying  at  Wisley  a  new  shelter  for  plants,  which 
promises  so  well  that  I  think  it  is  worth  publishing. 
Last  winter  we  protected  some  plants,  and  among  them 
an  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  with  coops  having  bracken 
interlaced  ;  this  answered,  but  after  a  time  the  bracken 
did  not  keep  in  its  place.  We  now  cover  the  osier  coop 
with  green  scrim,  sold  by  the  Willesden  Paper  Company 
at  Is.  per  yard  ;  it  is  54  ins.  wide,  therefore,  not  dear. 
This  makes  a  light,  nearly  waterproof  covering,  which 
lets  sufficient  air  through,  and  the  coops  when  out  of 
use  take  up  little  room  if  stacked  one  over  the  other. 

I  believe  this  will  prove  a  really  useful  easily  moveable 
protector,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  less 
unsightly  than  most  shelters  are. — George  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 

Autumn  Tints  of  Azalea  mollis.— What 
beautiful  tints  the  leaves  of  some  of  these  useful 
flowering  plants  are  now  assuming  1  Having  been 
green  all  the  summer,  they  are  now  of  a  dark  bronze 
hue,  gradually  changing  to  crimson.  The  leaves  do 
not  fall  a  few  at  a  time  like  many  other  things,  but 
adhere  to  the  plants  until  the  first  keen  frost.  The 
plants  appear  like  miniature  bushes  of  fire,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  in  the  shrubbery,  there  are  few  plants 
through  October  and  November  that  stand  out  in  such 
striking  relief  as  these  do. — B.  L. 

The  Weather. — On  the  morning  of  the  26th  ult. 
we  had  3°  of  frost  ;  27th,  4°,  and  28th,  3°.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  28  th,  a  severe  thunderstorm  from  the 
north,  passing  southwards,  was  experienced,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  heavy  downpour  of  hail  and  rain. 
Happily  nothing  suffered.  — B.  L. 

Plumbago  capensis  alba.— This  was  intro¬ 
duced  about  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
and  proves  under  extended  cultivation  to  be  a  most 
desirable  acquisition.  Except  in  its  pure  white  blos¬ 
soms,  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  P.  capensis,  but  it 
is,  in  a  small  state  at  least,  a  more  free  bloomer,  and 
as  a  white  autumn-flowering  greenhouse  plant  it  has 
few  equals.  We  understand  that  some  of  the  market 
growers  have  taken  it  in  hand  for  culture  in  48’s,  a 
pretty  good  proof  of  its  value.  It  is  flowering  now  in 
most  of  the  nurseries. 


Lobelias  at  Pilrig  Park. — In  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Sons,  Pilrig  Park,  Edinburgh,  we 
lately  noted  a  fine  collection  of  Lobelias,  including 
the  popular  and  indispensable  L.  splendens  Yictoriie, 
whose  deep  purplish  black  foliage  and  intense  scarlet 
flowers  can  be  put  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes  with 
telling  effect.  The  other  kinds  were  hybrids,  apparently, 
between  L.  splendens,  L.  cardinalis  and  L.  syphilitica, 
with  intermediate  foliage,  and  flowers  generally  of  some 
shade  of  violet  or  purple.  The  first  and  last  named 
are  the  parents  most  commonly  used.  Jupiter  has 
lilac-purple  flowers,  and  seems  equally  as  profuse  and 
vigorous  as  the  parents.  The  flowers  of  Mizza  are 
violet-purple,  and  in  that  respect  very  handsome  and 
distinct.  The  rosy  scarlet  flowers  of  Orion  are  also 
sufficiently  handsome  to  warrant  its  cultivation.  The 
deep  amethyst-blue  flowers  of  Amethyst  bespeak  a 
parentage  having  close  affinity  with  L.  syphilitica  ;  but 
they  are  larger  and  more  prominent,  as  in  L.  splendens, 
adding  a  colour  that  is  in  itself  pleasing  and  showy. 
The  rose  and  violet  of  Challenger,  and  the  violet  of 
Ivanhoe,  which  is  suffused  with  crimson,  mark  them 
as  flowers  worthy  of  consideration.  All  are  describable 
as  half-hardy  perennials,  the  culture  of  which  is  simple, 
provided  they  are  planted  in  moderately  rich  garden 
soil,  and  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture  during  the 
growing  season.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by 
division  of  the  rootstock,  and  they  may  be  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame  protected  with  mats]or  Fern  litter. 

Acer  Hookeri  variegatum.  —  Some  tall 
specimens  of  this  fine  tree,  planted  out  temporarily  in 
an  avenue  amongst  other  ornamental-foliaged  trees  and 
shrubs,  were  very  effective  in  the  Pilrig  Park  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh,  last  September.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  winters  out  of 
doors,  but  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the 
conservatory  during  summer  and  winter.  The  leaves 
were  variegated  with  yellow  and  pink,  while  their 
upper  surface  was  of  a  fine  bronzy  red.  The  latter 
colour  might  not  be  developed  indoors,  as  we  rather 
suspected  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  being  placed 
out  of  doors,  while  making  a  vigorous  growth. 

Rosa  rugosa. — The  ornamental  character  of  this 
Rose  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  especially  in  autumn, 
when  laden  with  its  heavy  deep  red  fruits.  Its  hardi¬ 
ness  should  also  secure  it  a  place  in  every  establishment 
where  much  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  decorating 
lawns  and  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  where  it  will 
give  most  satisfaction  if  planted  in  a  sunny  situation 
and  not  allowed  to  be  overcrowded  with  other  subjects, 
of  whatever  kind.  The  massive  rugose  foliage  is  then 
seen  to  best  effect,  large  healthy  bushes  being  always 
interesting,  owing  to  a  long-continued  succession  of 
flowers  and  an  abundance  of  showy  fruit.  It  has  been 
in  this  condition  for  some  time  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  where  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Hudson, 
who  cuts  the  fruit  for  indoor  decoration.  Six  plants 
are  now  the  envy  of  all  who  see  them.  Although  the 
fruit  is  very  much  alike  in  all,  the  flowers  vary  with 
different  tints,  including  rose  and  white.  Double 
forms  have  not  yet  been  obtained  ;  but  if  hybridists 
continue  to  raise  seedlings  and  improve  them,  we  may, 
before  long,  expect  double  varieties,  though  we  hope 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 

Exacum  afflne.  —  For  summer  and  autumn 
flowering,  this  is  an  elegant  free-blooming  Gentian  wort, 
of  dwarf  compact  habit.  The  flowers  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  E.  macranthum  for  size  and  depth 
of  colour  ;  but  the  lilac-blue  and  their  medium  size, 
together  with  the  quantity  produced,  are  very  pleasing 
at  this  season  in  a  houseful  of  plants  of  the  more 
common  kinds.  It  is  perennial,  and  being  a  native  of 
Socotra,  requires  warm  greenhouse  temperature,  or  it 
may  be  described  as  intermediate.  A  fine  group  of 
plants  may  be  seen  in  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew, 
where  it  finds  many  admirers  amongst  the  visitors  who 
pass  through  the  house.  The  plants  of  this  class 
delight  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  when  making  their  growth  in  summer. 
Very  few  of  the  twenty  species  known  are  in  cultivation. 

Ceratopetalum  gummiferum. —Like  other 
New  Holland  subjects,  this  receives  but  little  attention 
in  gardens  at  the  present  day.  The  times  and  the 
fashions  change,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence, 
in  the  absence  of  other  information,  by  reference  to 
botanical  works  with  coloured  plates  of  50  or  100  years 
ago,  where  the  fashionable  plants  and  flowers  of  those 
days  are  largely  figured.  The  present  species,  and 
another  constituting  the  genus  as  it  is  now  known,  are 
trees  in  their  native  country,  and  C.  gummiferum,  which 
is  the  smallest  of  the  two,  grows  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.  In  cultivation,  however,  it  can  be  kept  down 


to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  bush,  and  flowered 
satisfactorily.  The  petals  are  yellow  and  jagged  like 
a  stag’s  horn,  hence  the  generic  name.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  terminal  panicles,  and  the  pink  calyx  remains 
long  to  brighten  the  plant  even  after  the  petals  have 
dropped.  Both  flowers  and  the  compound  three-leafleted 
foliage  are  pretty,  furnishing  us  with  an  uncommon 
but  useful  conservatory  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  we  saw  it  recently  in  the  Pilrig  Park 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

Lobelia  splendens  and  L.  fulgens. — The 
general  appearance  of  these  two  species,  both  with 
respect  to  the  foliage  and  flowers,  is  very  much  alike  ; 
so  much  so  that  there  is  great  confusion  in  gardens  as  to 
which  of  the  two  the  popular  garden  variety  Yictorke 
belongs.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  L.  fulgens,  but 
this  is  a  mistake  which  can  easily  be  rectified  by  those 
possessing  both  the  above-named  species.  L.  splendens 
has  smooth  flowers,  smooth  stems  except  at  the  top,  and 
flat  edged  leaves,  characters  which  will  be  found  to 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Yictorise  variety.  There  is 
a  dark  variety  of  L.  splendens  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4002,  under  the  name  of  L.  s.  atro- 
sanguinea,  and  the  variety  just  mentioned  is  either 
identical  with,  or  very  little  different  from  it.  L. 
fulgens  is  characterised  by  the  flowers  being  downy 
outside  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  stems,  the  latter  being 
also  reddish,  while  the  margins  of  the  leaves  are  revolute. 
Both  are,  however,  closely  allied  natives  of  North 
America. 

Apple  Trees  in  Bloom. — We  have  witnessed 
several  instances  of  this  during  autumn  ;  but  nowhere 
is  it  more  prevalent  than  at  Boston  House,  Brentford, 
where  some  sixty  trees  were  in  full  bloom  a  short  time 
ago.  Not  only  was  there  a  fair  show  of  bloom,  but 
two  other  distinct  stages  of  fruiting.  Full-sized  Apples 
were  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  and  dropping,  and  a  later  and 
quite  plentiful  crop  consisted  of  fruits  about  the  size  of 
marbles.  All  the  trees  in  this  condition  are  pyramidal 
or  bush  specimens  about  6  ft.  in  height,  and  had  been 
transplanted  about  a  year  ago — that  is,  in  October. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  one  would  hardly 
expect  that  the  regular  course  of  things  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed  when  planted  so  long  previous  to  its  occurrence, 
and  another  factor  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
trees  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  want  of  moisture  during 
the  drought,  and  were  heavily  syringed  with  a  fire 
engine  kept  on  the  place.  This  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  causing  a  second  growth  ;  hence  the  result. 
It  will  be  interesting,  moreover,  to  watch  their  conduct 
next  season,  and  see  how  it  affects  their  flowering  and 
fruiting,  after  having  unseasonably  developed  two 
crops  of  bloom  besides  the  ordinary  spring  one.  The 
same  circumstance  has  also  occurred  at  other  places, 
such  as  at  Style  Hall,  Gunnersbury,  and  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham. 

Datura  Knightii. — As  is  well  known,  this  is  a 
handsome  garden  form,  with  double  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  ;  and,  except  in  being  double,  similar 
in  all  respects  to  the  popular  D.  suaveolens,  which  as 
well  as  D.  Knightii,  is  generally  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Brugmansia.  A  small  pot  specimen 
at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  had  flowers  from  8  in. 
to  9  in.  in  length  from  the  base  of  the  tube  to  the 
orifice,  that  is,  where  the  lamina  spreads  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  Not  only  does  this  plant  recommend  itself 
for  its  flowering  qualities,  but  it  constitutes  an 
excellent  subtropical  plant,  which,  when  grown  in  the 
open  air,  developes  enormous  leaves  having  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  In  pots  it  will  flower  so  long 
as  it  is  kept  in  a  growing  state. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. — Cold 
weather,  with  keen  winds,  has  set  in  ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  in  the  effort  to  keep  it  out  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  be  not  kept  up  in  the  houses.  This  more 
especially  applies  to  the  night  temperature,  which,  if 
allowed  to  range  many  degrees  above  the  prescribed 
limit,  and  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  the  day  temperature, 
works  the  greatest  mischief  possible  on  the  plants,  one 
and  all,  and  that  fact  must  be  my  excuse  for  so  fre¬ 
quently  insisting  on  the  importance  of  a  fairly  low 
night  temperature.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  it  is 
much  lower  than  the  day  temperature,  and  especially 
so  in  the  tropics,  where,  during  the  hot  season,  it  is 
the  only  thing  which  saves  vegetation  from  perishing 
altogether. 

Air  must  be  freely  admitted  to  all  the  houses,  but 
judgment  should  be  exercised  in  opening  the  ventilators 
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according’to’the’state'of  the'weather  outside.  In  very 
cold  and  wintry  weather,  the  top  ventilators  should  he 
quite  closed,  for  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  provided 
by  the  laps  in  the  glass  and  other  small  openings, 
and  these,  with  the  aid  of  carefully  regulated  bottom- 
ventilation,  sufficiently  provides  for  a  pure  air  in  the 
house  ;  indeed,  in  winter  months  the  bottom  ventila¬ 
tors  are  the  chief  ones  to  rely  on,  as  they  effect  the 
desired  object  without  causing  cold  currents  of  air  or 
excessive  dryness — demanding  frequent  waterings  to 
counteract  its  influence.  Excessive  heat  and  careless 
ventilation  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  and 
checked  by  the  thermometer  and  the  judgment  of  the 
grower,  who  will  always  find  his  plants  do  well  in 
houses  in  which  he  feels  comfortable  himself.  Heat, 
after  it  gets  beyond  the  proper  limit,  in  place  of 
nourishing  the  plants,  demands  to  be  fed  itself ;  and 
while  consuming  the  moisture  in  the  house  also  extracts 
a  certain  proportion  from  the  plants,  the  result  being 
shrivelled  bulbs  and  leaves,  and  poor  or  no  flowers. 

In  arranging  the  plants  thought  should  be  given  as 
to  the  proper- place  for  each,  as  in  most  houses  one  part 
is  slightly  warmer  and  less  airy  than  another.  Eor 
example,  in  the  Cattleya house  C.  Dowiana,  C.  D.  aurea, 
C.  Eldorado  and  its  varieties,  C.  superba,  C.  splendens, 
and  C.  gigas  and  its  varieties  should  be  in  the  warmest 
part,  and  the  varieties  of  C.  Brian*  in  the  coolest.  A 
want  of  attention  to  this  matter  often  causes  plants  to 
be  in  bad  condition,  while  a  proper  arrangement  of 
them  in  more  suitable  positions  in  the  same  house 
would  have  kept  all  in  health.  As  a  rule,  the  dwarfer 
and  weaker  growing  the  plants  are  the  nearer  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  glass  of  the  roof,  always 
taking  care  to  allow  1  ft.  or  so  as  a  protection  against 
the  influence  of  excessive  cold  outside. — James  O'Brien. 

Lselia  Turneri  Nyleptha. — Under  this  name, 
a  very  handsome  and  distinct  L*lia  is  flowering  in  the 
collection  of  R.  H.  Measures,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands, 
Streatham.  It  is  of  the  true  Turneri  form — L.  elegans 
Turneri  of  some  gardens — but  differs  mainly  in  having 
white  sepals  and  petals  very  slightly  suffused  with  pale 
rose  at  the  tips,  a  few  crimson  dots  being  also  irregu¬ 
larly  distributed  on  them.  With  this,  as  with  most  of 
the  genus,  the  labellum  forms  the  principal  attraction. 
L.  T.  Nyleptha  has  a  pure  white  tube,  the  erect  tips  of 
the  lateral  lobes  being  crimson,  a  veining  of  the  same 
colour  also  extending  up  the  inside  of  the  tube.  The 
middle  lobe,  which  is  like  an  enlarged  form  of  Cattleya 
amethystoglossa — doubtless,  one  of  its  ancestors — is 
broad,  flat,  beautifully  rounded,  and  bright  rosy  carmine. 
The  spike  has  ten  flowers,  displaying  a  plant  of  great 
beauty  and  still  greater  promise.  A  fine  piece  of  the 
white  L.  Perrinii  nivea,  Odontoglossum  Bictonense 
album,  Angraecum  Chailluianum,  and  many  Cypri- 
pediums,  Masdevallias,  &c.,  are  flowering  here  under 
the  skilful  care  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Fraser.  — J.  B. 

Angraecum  Scottianum.  —  With  regard  to 
other  species,  the  flowers  of  this  are  only  of  medium 
size,  but  exceedingly  choice,  on  account  of  their  pure 
white  colour  and  delicate  refined  appearance.  They 
are  also  interesting  because  of  the  spur,  which  is  3  ins. 
or  4  ins.  long,  and,  as  we  should  consider,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  flower.  In  most  of  the 
species  the  leaves  are  of  the  ordinary  flat  type,  but  in 
this  case  they  are  terete,  as  in  Vanda  teres  or  many 
kinds  of  Brassavola,  to  a  variety  of  which  it  bears 
considerable  external  resemblance.  The  great  duration 
and  continued  succession  of  its  flowers  for  weeks 
together  is  another  feature  of  this  by  no  means  common 
Orchid  that  should  be  taken  into  account.  The 
labeEum,  which  is  upside  down  in  this  case,  is  the 
largest,  and,  together  with  its  spur,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  the  flower.  Coming  as  it  does  from 
the  Comoro  Islands  it  requires  the  temperature  of  the 
East  Indian  house,  and  should  be  fastened  on  a  block 
of  wood  with  a  little  sphagnum  and  hung  up  near  the 
light. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum  Louvrexianum. — 

In  this  variety  we  have  one  of  the  most  handsome 
forms  of  an  Orchid  which  in  its  ordinary  state  is 
considered  by  some  growers  as  the  best  of  the  genus. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  richly  spotted  with  purplish 
brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  whereas  in  the  type  all 
these  colours  are  greatly  obscured  by  green  colouring 
matter.  The  basal  part  of  the  labellum  is  violet- 
purple,  fading  upwards  into  rose,  which  finally  gives 
place  to  a  white  tip.  This  variety  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  difficult  to  cultivate — a  fact  to  be  accounted 
for  probably  by  the  habit  being  so  different  to  that  of 
most  species.  It  possesses  no  pseudo-bulbs,  while  its 
reserve  energy  is  stored  up  in  the  rigid  coriaceous 
leaves,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  0.  luridum, 


0.  Cavendishianum  and  0.  Carthaginense,  although  in 
general  appearance  it  is  widely  distinct  from  either. 
The  difficulty  formerly  experienced  in  growing  this 
species  seems  to  be  disappearing,  as  we  have  recently 
seen  some  very  good  examples  of  cultivation  ;  and  the 
variety  under  notice  we  saw  lately  in  the  fine  collection 
at  Oswald  House,  Oswald  Eoad,  Edinburgh,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Grossart. 

Curious  Growth  of  Calanthe  Veitchii.— 

At  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  the  flower-spikes  of  the 
different  kinds  of  Calanthe  grown  have  been  developing 
rapidly  for  some  time,  and  C.  vestita  has  even  com¬ 
menced  flowering.  The  specimens  of  C.  Veitchii  are 
particularly  strong,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being  about  1  ft. 
or  more  in  length  ;  but  the  special  point  is  that  the 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  flower-stems  have  become  so 
large  and  green,  that  they  strongly  resemble  leaves 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  although  not  quite  so  large. 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  in  one  very  strong  specimen 
healthy  vigorous  roots  are  being  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  flower-spike  as  from  a  pseudo-bulb.  What 
they  may  develop  into  ultimately  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
but  at  present  the  flower-stems  are  progressing  very 
favourably,  as  if  they  meant  flowering  in  the  usual 
way,  in  spite  of  the  large  and  leafy  development  of  the 
basal  bracts.  Several  specimens  are  behaving  in  this 
manner,  while  the  leaves  on  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  still 
persist,  but  are  likely  to  drop  some  weeks  hence. 

Odontoglossum  grande.  —  With  autumn 
comes  a  renewal  of  activity  amongst  the  Orchids,  and 
growers  of  this  class  of  plants  have  now  to  look  forward 
to  a  busy  and  anxious  time,  lest  unpropitious  or  foggy 
weather  should  frustrate  their  labour,  and  the  harvest 
of  flowers  for  which  they  have  been  labouring  in¬ 
cessantly  since  last  flowering  season.  The  species 
under  notice  is  now  flowering  finely  at  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith,  where  there  is  a  batch  of  healthy 
vigorous  specimens.  This  is  one  of  the  grandest  of 
Orchids,  and  the  wonder  is,  it  is  not  more  common  in 
collections,  not  merely  as  an  isolated  specimen,  but  in 
considerable  quantity.  Its  comparative  infrequency, 
and  especially  the  few  specimens  to  be  met  with  in 
most  collections,  is  all  the  more  noticeable  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  flowers,  their 
conspicuous  appearance,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
species  may  be  cultivated.  Its  companion  plants  are 
0.  Insleayi,  and  0.  Schlieperianum,  and  the  three  form 
a  very  natural  botanical  group,  flowering  at  different 
seasons  of  course,  therefore,  all  desirable  species.  That 
under  notice  excels  the  others  in  magnitude,  and  the 
specimens  at  Sudbury  House  measure  fully  5  ins.  across 
the  petals.  The  sepals  are  transversely  barred  with 
rich  shining  chestnut-brown  on  a  clear  yellow  ground  ; 
while  the  chestnut-brown  is  confined  to  the  basal  half 
of  the  petals.  On  the  other  hand  the  sub-orbicular 
labellum  is  creamy  white,  with  pale  brown  transverse 
blotches  at  the  base,  and  a  few  scattered  irregular-sized 
ones  at  the  margin. 

Vanda  Lowii. — This  beautiful  species  is  just  now 
in  perfection  at  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham,  and  its 
flowering  at  this  dull  season  makes  it  all  the  more 
welcome.  The  plant  referred  to  is  only  a  young  one, 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  bears  but  one  spike  ;  but  that  has 
over  two  dozen  most  lovely  flowers  expanded. 
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The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Half-hardy  Plants. — Following  the  advice  given, 
we  have  placed  in  safety  all  half-hardy  subjects,  and 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  sharp  frosts  we  have 
lately  experienced  would  have  played  sad  havoc  with 
them.  But  knowing  how  much  depends  upon  the 
successful  wintering  of  so  ft- wooded  plants  generally, 
let  me  once  again  impress  upon  all  the  great  necessity 
of  absolute  cleanliness  at  this  season  of  the  year,  more 
particularly  by  the  daily  looking  over  and  removal  of 
decaying  foliage,  and  also  by  judicious  ventilation  of 
the  houses  and  pits  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

Verbenas  for  bedding  purposes  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
now  propagated,  being  so  readily  raised  from  seed, 
unless  in  the  event  of  a  particular  colour  being  desired, 
such  as  a  white  or  scarlet.  In  case  of  store  pots  they 
will  be  found  to  keep  much  better  if  placed  in  an  in¬ 
termediate  temperature,  and  then  at  the  turn  of  the 
days  a  full  supply  of  cuttings  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
old  plants  relegated  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

The  Early-flowering  Pelargoniums  are  now 
quite  ready  for  potting  on,  and  must  be  attended  to 
forthwith,  so  that  they  may  become  well  established. 
Generally  speaking,  a  full-sized  6-in.  pot  is  quite  large 


enough  for  this  section,  as  if  over-potted,  they  will  not 
flower  satisfactorily ;  the  house  in  which  they  are 
growing  must  be  very  freely  ventilated,  for  if  at  all 
coddled  they  become  infested  with  green-fly.  After 
potting  for  a  few  days,  if  the  weather  be  very  bright,  in 
preference  to  shading,  damp  the  plants  overhead  in  the 
morning  (but  not  in  the  afternoon),  which  will  greatly 
assist  them. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — We  have  potted  up 
a  good  batch  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  placing  them 
on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house  quite  close  to  the  glass, 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  as  sturdy  as  possible. 
Should  green- fly  make  its  appearance  fumigate  at  once, 
repeating  the  application  upon  alternate  nights,  which 
will,  generally  speaking,  be  found  to  clear  out  the  pest. 

The  Stoves. — We  have  turned  out  the  stoves  and 
re-arranged  all  through.  Many  things  can  now  well 
be  spared,  such  as  Alocasias,  Marantas  and  similar 
foliage  plants,  but  some  care  is  necessary  in  their 
storing,  or  when  potting  time  arrives,  many  of  them 
will  be  found  rotten.  Where  the  width  of  the  front 
stages  admit,  room  can  generally  be  found  for  them 
behind  the  general  collection  of  plants  ;  and  where,  in 
their  dormant  condition,  they  are  not  an  eyesore. 
Caladiums,  as  they  ripen  off,  should  be  placed  on  their 
sides  underneath  the  stages,  remembering  that  they 
will  not  safely  winter  in  a  temperature  below  50°. 
Tuberous  Begonias,  too,  should  be  stored  away  as  they 
ripen  off,  but  may  be  kept  in  a  lower  temperature,  as 
they  are  so  easily  excited,  particularly  if  the  soil  in  the 
pots  becomes  at  all  moist.  Some  of  the  strongest 
Gloxinias  are  starting,  and  will  be  shaken  out  and  re¬ 
potted  at  once  ;  they  should  then  be  plunged  in  a  mild 
bottom-heat  (where  they  grow  rapidly),  after  which 
place  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove,  and  they  will  throw 
up  a  quantity  of  bloom,  which  will  be  found  most 
useful  for  cutting  for  home  purposes. 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Take  the  precaution  of  going  over  the 
houses  containing  Grapes  at  least  twice  a  week,  to 
remove  any  berries  that  may  show  signs  of  decay  ;  but 
while  the  weather  continues  so  fine  and  the  houses  can 
be  so  freely  ventilated,  very  few  should  be  found, 
unless,  perhaps,  where  Hamburghs  are  still  left.  It  is, 
however,  very  necessary  that  the  front  sashes  should 
be  closed  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  exclude 
damp  ;  but  unless  frosty  weather  prevail,  little  heat 
must  be  given — simply  enough  to  clear  the  fires. 
Wasps  having  disappeared,  we  have  removed  the 
netting  from  the  roof  and  fronts  of  all  the  vineries, 
doing  so  when  it  was  quite  dry,  and  storing  for  next 
season’s  use. 

It  will  now  be  advisable  to  dress  the  early  Vines — 
that  is,  if  Grapes  are  required  early  next  May — so  that 
the  house  may  be  closed,  letting  them  feel  that  a  start 
has  been  made  as  gently  as  possible.  If  the  Vines  are 
of  long  standing,  let  as  much  as  possible  of  the  top  soil 
be  forked  up,  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  mixture  of 
the  best  loam  and  raw  bones  obtainable.  A  couple  of 
inches  or  so  of  this  new  material  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  annually  to  old  Vines.  Many  growers  prefer  to 
place  a  thick  coating  of  farmyard  manure  over  the 
borders,  both  inside  and  out  ;  but  we  do  not  agree  with 
this  method,  as  it  has  such  a  tendency  to  make  the 
borders  sour,  and  then  shanking  is  certain  to  show 
itself. 

The  rods  must  be  kept  syringed  once  a-day,  about 
noon,  for  a  fortnight,  so  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
break  freely  ;  but  no  heat  given  to  the  pipes  until, 
say,  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  pipes  should  be 
warmed  in  the  morning  only,  unless  severe  weather 
sets  in.  We  have  also  dispensed  with  the  tying  down 
of  the  canes,  finding  that  by  allowing  the  upper  half  to 
hang  loose  they  break  quite  as  regularly,  and  much 
trouble  is  avoided  in  tying  into  position. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Storing  Roots. — The  weather  continuing  so  favour¬ 
able  we  have  pushed  on  with  the  lifting  and  storing  of 
our  roots,  and  now  all  are  safely  housed,  leaving  the 
ground  in  first-rate  condition.  The  roots  lifted  are 
particularly  clean,  and  the  work  has  been  done  more 
expeditiously  than  if  left  until  wet  weather  sets  in. 
Taken  all  round,  the  crops  secured  are  much  better 
than  anticipated  some  time  since.  Potatos  have  given 
a  remarkably  good  yield,  although  as  many  as  three 
distinct  growths  may  be  observed  in  some  of  the  tubers 
of  Magnum  Bonum  ;  these  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  heaps  on  a  hard  bottom  for  a  fortnight  before  being 
pitted.  All  other  roots  are  stored  as  directed  in  last 
week’s  calendar. 
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Our  next  work  will  be  the  clearing  away  of  all 
summer  bedding  plants,  except  Dahlias,  which  we  allow 
to  remain  for  a  time  after  cutting  down  ;  if  lifted  at 
once  they  are  very  liable  to  rot  during  the  winter.  As  a 
rule,  they  will  be  found  to  keep  best  when  stored  bottom 
upwards,  placing  them,  of  course,  out  of  the  way  of 
frost.  "Where  spring  bedding  is  followed  let  the  bed 
be  at  once  prepared  by  giving  a  dressing  of  half-decayed 
leaf-soil,  allowing  a  couple  of  days  to  settle,  and  the 
beds  then  replanted  ;  this  work  we  hope  to  complete 
this  week  or  nearly  so,  if  the  weather  continues  fine, 
and  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  doing  so. 

Be  careful  that  as  Cauliflowers  become  fit  for  use  they 
are  lifted  and  stored  in  some  airy  shed  or  cellar,  or  the 
frost  will  completely  spoil  them.  The  stock  of  bedding 
Calceolaria  cuttings  should  now  be  put  in  without 
further  dejay  ;  and,  if  desirable,  some  of  the  best  of  the 
stools  may  be  potted  up,  and  will  be  found  serviceable 
for  decoration  next  spring.  —  Walter  Child,  Croome 
Court.  ^ 


FLORICULTURE. 


Atthiculas. — These  have  looked  well  until  now, 
and,  indeed,  do  so  still,  the  open  weather  having  kept 
them  active.  Water  should  now  be  given  sparingly, 
for  they  may  be  said  to  be  subsiding  to  their  winter’s 
rest,  and  the  lowermost  leaves  are  beginning  to  turn 
yellow.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  go  over  the  plants 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  removing  the  decaying  leaves, 
carefully  getting  rid  of  anything  that  is  likely  to 
encourage  damp,  and  giving  a  stirring  to  the  surface 
soil  where  it  is  solid  and  hard.  About  the  second 
week  in  September,  and  again  early  in  the  present 
month,  I  fumigated  my  plants  well  when  they  were 
quite  dry,  choosing  a  still  evening  for  the  operation, 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  trace  of  green-fly 
upon  them.  But  very  few  autumn  trusses  have  put  in 
an  appearance,  but  when  they  do,  I  pinch  off  the  bud 
only,  leaving  the  stem  to  gradually  decay  ;  and,  in 
regard  to  watering,  all  that  is  wanted  is  just  enough  to 
keep  the  soil  from  becoming  dust-dry.  I  have  to 
winter  my  plants  on  a  north  aspect ;  but  the  stage  is 
raised  some  distance  above  the  floor  of  the  house,  and 
on  all  favourable  occasions  I  allow  a  current  of  air  to 
pass  through  it.  When  cold  winds  blow  from  the 
north  and  east,  air  is  given  from  the  south  side  only. 
In  all  cases  where  the  plants  are  on  the  north  or  east 
aspect,  and  so  liable  to  be  frozen,  water  should  be 
given  with  extreme  care,  and  never  when  the  weather 
is  likely  to  change  from  a  mild  to  a  severe  form. 

New  Northern  Raised  Roses. — At  the  National 
Rose  Society’s  exhibition  at  Edinburgh  in  July,  and  at 
the  Rose  Show  in  the  Exhibition  Palace  at  Manchester 
during  the  same  month,  special  awards  were  made  to 
H.P.  Rose,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  raised  and  shown  by 
Messrs.  R.  Mack  k  Son,  of  Catterick.  At  Manchester 
the  flowers  were  characterised  by  a  deep  purple  colour, 
with  a  shading  of  bright  blackish  maroon ;  but 
decidedly  the  most  attractive  feature  was  the  distinct 
glow  of  purple  ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  large,  full  and 
finely  built  flower,  and  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
exhibition  Roses.  Another  new  H.  P.  Rose,  raised  and 
sent  out  by  the  same  firm,  is  Duchess  of  Leeds,  a 
seedling  from  La  France,  but  several  shades  deeper  in 
colour,  which  is  on  the  reverse  sides  of  the  petals  ;  the 
habit  of  growth  and  character  of  foliage  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  parents,  and  it  is  also  said  to  make  an 
excellent  garden  variety.  Our  English  raisers  of  Roses 
have  been  so  successful  of  late,  that  home  growers  are 
becoming  independent  of  new  Roses  of  French  origin, 
owing  to  a  good  number  of  them  being  of  questionable 
excellence. 

Exhibition  Fuchsias. — Mr.  James  Lye,  of  Clyffe 
Hall,  has  just  sent  me  a  bunch  of  blooms  of  a  novel 
and  distinct  light  Fuchsia,  which  he  has  named 
Heroine.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  the  tube  and 
sepals  being  of  a  delicate  blush  colour,  with  distinct 
lines  of  bright  pink  on  the  former,  whilst  the  corolla 
is  bright  carmine,  slightly  flushed  with  magenta. 
Mr.  Lye,  who  pays  great  attention  to  the  habit  of 
growth  of  his  new  Fuchsias,  says  that  he  thinks  this 
will  make  a  very  fine  exhibition  variety.  It  must  be  a 
good  grower,  for  he  states  “  I  have  a  plant  about  2  ft. 
high  now  ;  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say  I  can  make  it 
9  ft.  high  by  August  next.”  As  an  exhibition  Fuchsia 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  perfect  than 
Lye’s  Charming — a  dark  variety  of  the  highest  value 
for  show  and  decorative  purposes.  This  is  the  ideal 
habit  of  growth  and  freedom  of  bloom  to  look  for  ;  and 
1  know  that  in  selecting  his  seedlings  Mr.  Lye  makes 
habit  a  first  consideration,  and  very  properly  so, 


Dahlias, — The  two  or  three  sharp  frosts  of  last 
week  have  quite  settled  the  plants  of  these  ;  and  seeing 
that  they  were  late  in  flowering,  I  should  think  the 
seed  crop  has  been  a  small  one.  "When  possible  to  do 
so,  it  is  usual  to  leave  a  few  early  flowers  of  the  best 
varieties,  so  as  to  secure  some  for  sowing.  "Where  the 
seed-pods  are  still  standing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go 
through  them  after  rain,  and  squeeze  the  wet  out  of 
them,  otherwise  the  seeds  are  apt  to  rot.  It  is  also 
well  to  remove  all  leaves  near  the  seed-pods,  so  that 
anything  which  tends  to  attract  damp  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  way.  So  far,  frost  has  injured  the  shoots 
only.  It  requires  to  be  very  sharp  to  reach  through 
the  main  stem  down  to  the  roots  ;  but  if  any  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended,  it  is  well  to  heap  up  some  soil 
about  the  roots.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  lifted  until 
November,  because  the  frost  is  not  keen  enough  until 
then  to  do  them  any  injury,  and  they  are  better  in  the 
ground  than  out  of  it.  Seedlings  have  been  late  in 
flowering.  If  any  have  survived  the  frost,  and  are 
still  expanding,  the  promising  ones  should  be  marked 
for  another  season’s  trial. — E.  D. 

- — - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association.— October  1 1th. — Being 
in  Birmingham  last  week,  I  was  invited  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  courteous  secretary  of  this  flourishing 
society,  to  attend  the  meeting  held  on  the  11th  inst., 
in  a  spacious  room  in  the  Midland  Institute,  and 
thither  at  the  proper  time  I  wended  my  way.  The 
main  business  on  the  agenda  was  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  the  Cypripedium  by  Mr.  G.  Barnes,  gardener 
to  C.  Winn,  Esq.,  of  Selley  Oak,  who  owns  a  fine 
collection  of  Orchids.  Over  a  hundred  members  were 
present,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Latham,  the 
much-respected  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Latham  introduced  Mr.  Barnes, 
who  proceeded  to  read  a  paper,  which  proved  to  be  full 
of  good,  sound  and  useful  information.  He  first  related 
his  experiences  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  and 
the  different  modes  of  treatment  required  by  individual 
species  of  this  now  popular  genus.  Then  he  alluded  to 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  fine  hybrids  now  in  cultivation, 
and  gave  the  date  of  introduction  of  most  of  the  species 
we  now  possess.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention  by  all  present,  the  subject  being  rendered  the 
more  interesting  by  the  exhibition  on  the  table  of  some 
well-executed  paintings  by  Mr.  Barnes  himself,  some 
ninty-nine  species  and  varieties  being  represented  ; 
and  flowering  plants  of  Cypripedium  Harrisianum, 
(the  first  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy),  and  C. 
Spicerianum  (both  examples  of  good  cultivation),  and 
cut  flowers  of  some  dozen  hybrids  and  species  kindly 
brought  by  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 

J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in 
which  several  members  took  part.  Mr.  Cooper  alluded 
to  several  points  in  which  he  entirely  agreed  with  Mr. 
Barnes ;  and  then  Mr.  Alfred  Outram — Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams’  representative — was  called  upon  by  the 
chairman  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Outram  showed  in  a  very  clear  manner  that  he  was 
quite  at  home  with  the  subject,  and  made  some  perti¬ 
nent  observations  on  the  various  practical  points  at 
issue.  Several  others  joined  in,  and  a  very  pleasant 
evening  was  spient,  the  members  evidently  going  away 
much  pleased  with  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  I 
thought,  as  I  left,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  there  were 
not  many  more  such  associations  established  in  the 
country.  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Preston,  Sheffield,  &c.  all  have  their  Gardeners’ 
Improvement  Societies,  and  which  are  the  means  of 
doing  a  wonderful  amount  of  good.  The  useful  know¬ 
ledge  to  be  learnt  at  such  meetings  is  a  great  boon  to 
the  rising  generation  of  gardeners,  as  well  as  to  the 
older  ones.  This  society  has  met  with  most  hearty 
support  since  it  was  formed  in  February,  1886,  and 
now  numbers  over  300  members.  It  is  not  confined  to 
professionals  alone,  as  amateurs  are  allowed  to  join  ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  the  fact  that  many  have 
done  so.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  a  hearty 
response  was  made  to  the  appeal  of  the  committee  for 
books  to  form  a  library  ;  and  a  good  collection  of  most 
useful  works  has  been  obtained,  and  they  are  much 
used  by  the  members.  Anyone  having  gardening  books 
to  dispose  of,  might  do  much  worse  than  present  them 
to  such  a  society  as  this,  where  their  value  is  so  greatly 
appreciated.  —  TJrbanus, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

(Revised.  List  to  Bede.) 

OCTOEEE. 

26. — National :  Meeting  of  Floral  Committee  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

I,  2. — Southampton. 

3,  4.  — Havant,  and  Henfield. 

4.  — Exeter. 

4,  5. — Crystal  Palace,  Bradford,  and  Leicester. 

7,  8. — Surrey,  at  Peckham. 

8,  9. — Highgate,  Brighton,  Kingston-on-Thames,  and 

Southend-on-Sea. 

8,  9,  10. — Lambeth,  and  Southwark. 

9.  — Croydon. 

9,  10. — National,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Ascot,  Bath, 

Bournemouth,  Cornwall,  Guildford,  and 
Southgate. 

10.  — Dawlish,  Tiverton,  and  "Walton-on-Thames. 

10,  11. — Portsmouth,  Ipswich,  Buxton,  and  "Weald  of 

Kent. 

II.  — Hitchin. 

11,  12. — Lewisham,  Canterbury,  and  Street  (Somerset). 

12,  14. — Leicester. 

13,  14. — Ghent,  Belgium. 

14,  15. — Sheffield  and  Hallamshire. 

15,  — Putney,  St.  Peter’s  (Hammersmith),  and  Reading. 

15,  16. — Finchley,  Watford,  Lincoln,  and  Winchester. 

16.  — Ealing,  Chelmsford,  and  York. 

16,  17. — Birmingham,  Faversham,  Hampstead,  and 

Dartford. 

17.  — Taunton,  and  Hull. 

17,  18. — Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

18.  — Wellington  (Somerset). 

18,  19. — Sheffield  and  West  Riding,  and  Chorley 

(Lancashire). 

19.  — Ramsbottom. 

22. — Oxfordshire,  and  Hanley. 

22,  23. — Liverpool. 

23.  — National :  Floral  Committee  Meeting  at  The 

Royal  Aquarium 
23,  24. — Bristol,  and  Bedford. 

25,  26. — Pontefract,  and  Eccles. 

29,  30. — Edinburgh. 

December. 

7.  — National :  Floral  Committee  Meeting  at  the  Royal 

Aquarium. 

8.  — Alnwick.  _ —->$<« _ 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Fruits  for  Market. — Omicron :  Gooseberries  :  Whinham’s 
Industry,  and  Monarch,  the  first  for  choice  if  you  only  want 
one.  Plums :  Victoria,  Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  The  Czar,  and 
Belgian  Purple.  Damson  :  Crittenden’s.  Strawberries : 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  Much  depends  upon  climate  and  situa¬ 
tion,  and  something  upon  the  class  of  market  for  which  you 
intend  to  grow.  We  should  have  been  glad  of  further  in¬ 
formation  on  these  points. 

Silvery-leaved  Sunflower. — Mr.  Jefferies:  The  plant  in 
question  is  certainly  closely  allied  to  Helianthus  annuus,  but  is 
not  new,  being  a  native  of  Texas,  frQin  whence  it  was  introduced 
some  years  ago,  and  proves  a  very  distinct  and  ornamental  kind. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  ,6  ft.  or  7  ft.,  and  has  smaller,  less 
decidedly  heart-shaped  leaves  than  in  H.  annuus,  but  of  a 
distinct  silvery  appearance,  resulting  from  numerous  whitish 
hairs  or  down.  Under  cultivation  it  does  seem  to  degenerate 
into  H.  annuus. 

Apple  Tree  Unhealthy. — F.  G.  Henry:  Moss  on  the  stems 
and  branches  has  certainly  been  destroyed  by  an  ap  iication  of 
lime  mixed  with  water  ;  but  even  then  we  should  doubt  whether 
the  hide-bound  tree  should  grow  more  vigorously  or  be  fruitful. 
The  evil  we  fear  is  radical,  and  implies  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  soil,  either  as  to  its  composition  or  drainage  ;  or  it  may 
be  that  the  exposure  is  bad,  and  the  tree  subject  to  injurious 
gusts  of  wind  in  spring  while  making  its  growth.  The  most 
advisable  plan  would  be  to  lift  the  tree  carefully  and  examine 
the  state  of  the  roots  and  soil.  Should  the  situation  be  low- 
lying  and  moist,  drain  the  ground  if  possible  and  necessary, 
afterwards  filling  in  a  quantity  of  fresh  soil,  or  good  fibrous  turf 
from  an  old  pasture  would  be  better.  Plant  on  the  top  of  this, 
so  that  the  tree  will  be  considerably  above  its  former  level ; 
mulch  with  farmyard  manure,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  and 
secure  the  tree  to  a  stake  to  prevent  it  rocking  about  with  the 
wind. 

Lilium  candidum. — J.  M.:  They  would  be  much  better  for 
another  season's  growth.  Then  lift  them  earlier,  when  fully 
ripe,  and  pot  them  before  they  commence  to  grow. 

Raspberry. — H.  I.  0.:  Baumforth’s  Seedling.  E.  P.  Dixon, 
Hull. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Peed  £  Sons :  The  Sunflower  is  Heil- 
anthus  laetiflorus.  IF.  House :  The  specimen  appears  to  be 
related  to  Clematis  flammula,  but  in  the  absence  of  either 
flowers  or  good  foliage,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Names  of  Fruits.—/.  S.  T.:  1,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ;  2,  Golden 
Reinette  ;  3,  Devonshire  Quarrenden  ;  4,  Summer  Thorle  ;  5,  not 
recognised.  A.  Henderson:  Old  Pearmain.  G.  Courtsoicr :  We 
have  failed  to  recognise  any  of  the  Apples,  which  seem  to  be 
purely  local  sorts.  T.  Simpson:  Tibbet’s  Pearmain. 

Communications  Received. — W.  E.  B. — B.  C. — J.  R.  (next 
week).— G.  B.— G.  S.  A.— T.  S.— H.  B.— T.  C.— A.  G.  H.— W.  C. 


TKADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Sunnypark,  Aberdeen.— Select  Roses, 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  &e. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  near  Naples. — 
Wholesale  Price  List  of  Seeds. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling,  N.B.— Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
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WEBBS’ 

CHOICE  FLOWERING 

BULBS. 


For  prices  and  full  particulars  see 

WEBBS'  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price  6 d.,  Post  Free,  or  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


FRUITTREES  for  the  NORTH 
and  SCOTLAND. 

Purchasers  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.’s 

CATALOGUE  (illustrated  and  descriptive — free  for  six 
stamps,  gratis  to  buyers),  and  purchase  their  TREES 
from  Kent — '“The  Garden  of  England.” 

G.  B.  (b  Co.  have  a  stock  of  nearly  half  a  million 
splendidly  grown,  finely-rooted  and  well-ripened  stuff 
in  800  sorts,  true  to  name. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE, 

ESTABLISHED  1796. 

BARR’S 

SELECTED  BULBS, 

THE  FINEST  IN  HOLLAND,  ’ 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

PRICES  MODERATE.  QUALITY  UNSURPASSED. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. 

RAND  EXHIBITION  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
November  9th  and  10th. 

The  Floral  Committee  will  meet  October  26th,  November  9th 
and  23rd,  and  December  7th.  See  Schedules,  forwarded  on 
application  to.  Mr.  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney. _ 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  SHOW. 

rpHE  EIGHTH  GRAND  CHRYSAN- 

I  THEMUM  and  FRUIT  SHOW  will  be  held  in  St.  George's 

Hall  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  November. 

The  following  Special  Prizes  are  offered  for  competition  : — A 
Silver-plated  Tea  Service,  presented  by  Messrs.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 
Manure  Manufacturers,  62,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  for  forty- 
eight  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Medal  and  £5  for  thirty-six  cut  blooms. 

Entries  close  November  22nd. 

The  Spring  Show  will  be  held  on  March  21st,  1888. 

Schedules  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

EDWARD  BRIDGE. 

3,  Cedar  Terrace,  Torbock  Road,  Huyton. _ 

Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  Manchester. 

rpHE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  CHRY- 

X  SANTHEMUMS  will  be  held  in  the  TOWN  HALL, 
Mauchester,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  22nd  and  23rd  of 
November.  Schedules  may  be  had  from  Mr.  FINDLAY,  Bo- 
tanical  Gardens,  Manchester. _ 

RAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW' 

VT  YORK,  held  in  the  FINE  ART  EXHIBITION  BUILD¬ 
ING.  on  November  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  1SS7.  Liberal  Prizes 
for  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABES.  Schedules, 
&c.,  to  be  obtained  of  J.  LAZENBY,  Spurriergate,  York. _ 

The  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

THE  above  society  will  hold  their  TENTH 

GRAND  ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT  and 
FLOWER  SHOW,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Glossop  Road,  November 
14th  and  loth,  when  £35  will  be  given  in  the  open  class,  consist¬ 
ing  of  24  Cut  Blooms,  Incurved,  dissimilar ;  first  prize,  £10  ; 
second,  £5 ;  third,  £2  10s.  24  Cut  Blooms,  Japanese,  dissimilar ; 
first  Prize,  £10  ;  second,  £5  ;  third,  £2  10s.  Enhance  fee,  5s.  ; 
entries  close  November  11th.  Schedules  and  entry  forms  on 
application  to  R.  HALL,  53S,  Nether  Green,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield, 
Secretary  pro  tem. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Oct.  31st.— Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  7  p.m..  Dutch  Bulb 
and  Lily  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms  ;  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
and  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  1st.— Southampton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Ware’s,  Tottenham,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris.  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Caterham,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris  (three  days). 

Wednesday,  Nov.  2nd.— Sale  of  Orchids,  Bulbs,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at 
St.  Hilda’s  Nursery,  Roxeth,  Harrow,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Sale  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Nov.  3rd. —  Havant  and  Henfield  Chrysanthemum 
Shows  (two  days).  Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms  ;  also  of  60,000  Euonymus  at  Seaford  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 

Friday,  Not.  4tli.— Exeter  (one  day),  Crystal  Palace,  Bradford 
and  Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Shows  (two  days).  Sale  of 
Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Nov.  5th.— Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  and 
Stevens’  Rooms. 


Full  Descriptive  CoMlogue  free  on  application. 

Special  Illustrated  DAFFODIL  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

barYTIon, 

12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  free. 

J.  CHEAL& SONS,  Crawley. 

LAING’S  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 

*,SONS  /  0F 

FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  VINES,  &c. 

Are  exceptionally  fine  this  season ;  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Kailway  Station, 
Gatford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JOHN  XAINQ  a  SONS, 
Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E, 

BULBS. 

Very  long  experience  enables  us  to  offer  the  BEST  QUALITY 
at  a  moderate  price,  as  proved  by  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  descriptive,  select,  and  comprising 
important  NOVELTIES,  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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Plant  Enemies. — Our  old  acquaintance,  the 
Colorado  beetle,  it  is  reported,  made  its 
appearance  visible  in  Germany  during  the  past 
summer,  and  impressed  its  presence  upon  the 
Potato  crops  in  two  localities.  Prompt  measures 
were,  however,  taken,  the  affected  places  were 
isolated,  the  crops  removed  and  destroyed,  and 
a  powerful  insecticide  employed  to  destroy  all 
the  eggs  and  pupae.  Thus  far,  no  great  harm 
was  done,  although  the  phlegmatic  Germans 
were  for  the  time  considerably  disturbed.  In 
the  interests  of  entomology,  we  are  almost  glad 


to  learn  of  this  actual  appearance  of  the 
Colorado  beetle  in  a  living  form.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  ago  that  the  country  was  nearly 
delirious  with  fear  over  the  possible  appearance 
of  this  dreaded  American  insect  amongst  our 
Potato  crops ;  but  when  that  delirium  had 
abated  somewhat,  and  men  began  to  find  their 
heads— whilst  no  trace  of  the  beetle  in  a  living 
form,  nay,  not  even  an  egg,  could  he  dis¬ 
covered — there  were  not  wanting  ignorant 
sceptics  who  ventured  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  the  terrible  beetle  at  all,  and,  indeed,  dared 
to  class  the  creature  with  metaphorical  things, 
such  as  the  phoenix  or  the  unicorn. 

The  recent  German  visitation  has  dispelled 
the  unbelief,  and  no  longer  can  doubt  be  cast 
upon  the  personality  of  that  transatlantic  insect, 
the  Potato  enemy  of  Colorado.  Like  many 
another  wonder,  which  in  times  past  has 
puzzled  philosophers,  the  mystery  is  not  so 
much  that  the  beetle  was  found  in  Germany, 
as  how  it  got  there.  So  rigid  are  the  measures 
taken  on  all  points  by  the  German  officials 
to  discover  and  check  the  introduction  of 
objectionable  matter,  especially  that  of  French 
origin,  that  the  lost  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay 
would  hardly  be  overlooked.  Possibly  some 
horrid  Gatd,  who,  determined  to  wreak  venge¬ 
ance  upon  the  German  nation,  carried  beetles 
into  the  peaceful  province  of  Hanover,  and 
then  liberated  them,  to  perform  tlieir  feats  of 
devastation  amongst  the  Potato  fields.  Perhaps 
they  escaped  from  the  entourage  of  some 
American  tourist.  In  any  case,  there  they 
were,  and  having  been  effectually  exterminated, 
we  may  regard  futurity  with  considerable 
equanimity.  Even  against  the  incursion  of 
the  Colorado  beetle,  the  “  silver  streak  ” 
remains  a  bulwark  for  us,  and  long  may  it 
so  continue  to  he. 

After  all,  the  beetle,  even  should  it  visit  us 
at  some  future  time,  is  not  likely  to  he  one 
tittle  so  harmful  to  our  Potato  crops  as 
the  Peronospora  infestans — the  well-known 
Potato  disease — has  been,  which  made  its 
appearance  here  in  1845,  just  forty- two  years 
ago,  and  which,  then  and  since,  has  proved  to  he 
a  terrible  devastator.  Still,  we  do  not  dread 
it  more ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  harms  our  crops  no 
longer.  Whether  it  is  due  to  a  succession  of 
dry  seasons,  to  natural  and  actual  exhaustion,  or 
to  any  other  cause,  certainly  it  is  either  gone 
or  has  been  quiescent.  It  may  he  that  one  or 
two  cold  wet  summers  will  revive  it  for  evil ; 
hut  in  years  past,  even  when  we  had  hot 
dry  summers,  the  fungus  was  still  abundant, 
even  if  not  then  very  harmful.  The  entire 
absence  of  its  manifestations  of  late  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  the  disease  is  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  land. 

The  latest  insect  scare  is  found  in  the 
Hessian  fly.  Perhaps  this  insect  derives  some 
of  its  assumed  injurious  propensities  from  its 
appellation,  as  our  forefathers  had  good  reason 
to  regard  Hessian  mercenary  troops  as  being 
the  vilest  of  military  scoundrels.  So  far  this 
new  pest  has  given  no  trouble  to  gardeners  and 
not  much  to  agriculturists.  We  have  a  special 
entomological  department  appointed  to  deal 
with  visitors  of  this  kind,  and  that  department 
must,  of  necessity,  make  a  good  deal  of  fuss 
about  mere  trifles  to  convince  the  public  that 
it  is  rendering  some  public  service.  We  are 
not  much  frightened  over  the  Hessian  fly,  and 
we  do  not  find  farmers  are  either.  It  is 
curious,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  neither  injurious 
insects  or  plant  diseases  get  a  long  foothold  in 
this  country.  Even  cattle  plague  and  swine 
fever,  horse  ills  or  dog’s  insanities  seldom 
endure  long  with  us ;  due,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  to  our  active  attacks  upon  these  visita¬ 
tions  as  upon  the  climatic  conditions  of  our 
atmosphere,,  which  seems  soon  to  check  the 
progress  of  physical  or  insect  evils.  The 
Hessian  fly  will,  probably,  prove  to  he  a  nine 
day’s  wonder,  and  then  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  it. 
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It  is  not  so  many  years  since,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  phylloxera  insect  created 
considerable  alarm  amongst  Yine  growers.  The 
pest,  curiously  enough,  seemed  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  itself  chiefly  in  Yine-borders  which  were 
inside  vineries.  There  was  very  soon  a  scare 
created,  followed  by  some  general  regulations 
of  a  protective  hind  ;  but  native  energy  soon 
stamped  out  the  evil.  Yery  probably  much 
more  was  made  of  the  injurious  nature  of  the 
insect  than  facts  justified,  for  a  little  mole-hill, 
with  us,  under  certain  dubious  scientific  in¬ 
fluences,  is  soon  enlarged  into  a  mountain. 
In  any  case,  the  phylloxera  has  disappeared 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  first  became  apparent, 
and  we  have  come  to  regard  it  as  almost  an 
entomological  myth. 

Yery  much  more  fuss  is  made  about 
American  blight — the  woolly  aphis — than  is 
needful,  for  it  is  not  terribly  injurious  in  its 
operations,  and  is  soon  destroyed ;  so  tell-tale 
is  its  appearance,  that  with  a  little  care  and 
activity  it  can  be  stamped  out  quickly.  Eeally 
our  worst  insect  pests  are  found  in  aphis,  grubs, 
wire  worms  and  slugs,  and  if  these  particular 
creatures  could  be  utterly  -destroyed  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  lot  would  be  a  much  happier  one  than 
it  now  is.  Still,  we  have  such  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  capacity  of  these 
pests  that  we  have  come  to  regard  them  with 
considerable  indifference.  Sometimes  club 
troubles  the  Brassica  family,  but  even  that 
wears  out  presently,  and  seems  to  betake  itself 
elsewhere.  A  white  fungus  jneys  upon  our 
Onion  crop  for  a  year  or  two,  but  by  sowing 
in  fresh  soil  and  with  better  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  that  presently  disappears.  The  Celery 
fly  may  be  fought  with  perseverance,  if  not 
fully  exterminated,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
an  exceptionally  troublesome  pest  now ;  and 
the  once-dreaded  Hollyhock  fungus  has  had  its 
teeth  drawn.  On  the  whole  we  feel  that 
fungoid  or  insect  pests  are  not  such  terrible 
evils  after  all. 

- - 

The  Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  has  been 
postponed  from  November  22nd  and  23rd  to  the  29th 
and  30th.  The  Spring  Show  is  announced  to  he  held 
on  March  21st,  1888. 

A  Warner’s  Kino  Apple  weighing  18%  ozs.,  and 
measuring  14%  ins.  in  girth,  has  been  grown  this  season 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  Mr.  David  Brown,  at  East 
Newport,  Fife. 

The  Wimbledon  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  he 
held  on  November  17th. 

The  Bolton  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show  will  he  held  on  November  17th  and  18th. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  exhibition,  promoted 
by  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists,  will  be  held 
on  November  16th,  and  two  following  days. 

Mr.  George  Abbey,  Junr.,  late  foreman  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  at  Burghley  Park,  Stamford,  has  been  engaged 
to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Harding  as  gardener  to  J.  D. 
Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath,  S.W. 

On  Saturday  next  an  autumn  exhibition  of  fine- 
foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  will  be  opened  by  the 
Messrs.  Thynne,  in  their  Great  Western  Nurseries,  at 
Kelvinside.  The  Band  of  the  Royal  Scots  will  be  in 
attendance,  and  as  the  Botanic  Gardens  are  closed,  a 
large  and  fashionable  gathering  is  expected. 


Ampelopsis  Veitchii.— This  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  hardy  climbers,  and  just  now  it  is  the  most 
charming  colour  we  have  outdoors  ;  but  nowhere,  per¬ 
haps,  is  it  more  lovely  than  in  the  end  of  the  large 
conservatory  at  The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald,  the 
residence  cf  J.  T.  Blackwell,  Esq.  It  covers  the  whole 
of  the  masonry,  and  follows  out  the  stonework  between 
the  glass,  throwing  occasionally  a  beautiful  tracery  of 
foliage  over  the  glass  itself,  its  foliage  varying  from  the 
size  of  one’s  hand  at  the  lower  part  to  that  of  a  finger¬ 
nail  on  the  thin  clinging  shoots  at  the  top.  The  tints 
also  vary  from  a  rich  metallic- purple  to  red,  scarlet, 
yellow,  and  orange.  Mr.  Dinsmore  has  its  longest 
shoots  shortened  every  year,  so  that  it  never  exceeds 
the  limits  allowed  for  it,  or  too  much  hides  the  archi¬ 
tectural  design  of  the  conservatory,  which  was  planned 
with  the  house. 


GREENHOUSES  AND  THE 

BUILDING  ACTS. 

The  old  question,  “Is  a  greenhouse  a  building 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Acts  1  ”  is  like  the  sea-serpent,  it  makes  its  appearance 
periodically,  but  for  whose  benefit  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  unless  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  district 
surveyor. 

The  last  appearance  of  the  suburban  horticulturist’s 
bogey  was  at  Hammersmith  Police  Court  a  few  days 
since,  when,  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  the  surveyor 
appoared  as  defendant,  the  charge  being  preferred  by 
Mr.  John  Hibbert  against  Charles  Lailey  (district 
surveyor  to  the  Acton  Local  Board),  for  damaging  a 
greenhouse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  who  estimated 
the  damage  at  £11.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Hibbert 
had  erected  a  small  greenhouse  at  the  rear  of  his 
house,  and  the  district  surveyor,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
interfered  and  insisted  upon  asserting  his  rights  under 
the  Building  Acts,  by  having  the  greenhouse  built  in 
accordance  with  the  Act.  A  summons  was  issued 
against  Mr.  Hibbert,  in  July,  to  appear  before  the  Local 
Board,  to  show  cause  why  this  new  building  should  not 
be  pulled  down,  and  on  the  29th  September,  the 
district  surveyor,  with  a  number  of  men,  entered  Mr. 
Hibbert’s  premises  and  demolished  his  greenhouse. 
The  magistrate,  in  dismissing  the  summons,  on  the 
ground  that  no  malice  had  been  proved,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  district  surveyor  had  acted  in  a  very 
high-handed  manner,  but  whether  he  was  justified  by 
law  or  not,  he  would  not  venture  to  decide.  He  also 
reminded  the  complainant,  that  he  had  his  remedy  by 
an  action  for  damages. 

From  the  reports  of  this  ease  as  published  in  the 
daily  papers,  it  appears  that  the  district  surveyor,  not 
only  acted  in  a  very  high-handed  manner,  but  contrary 
to  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18  &  19  Vie.,  cap.  122, 
which  enacts  that  any  builder  neglecting  to  give  notice 
to  the  district  surveyor  of  his  intention  to  build, 
renders  himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  to  be  re¬ 
coverable  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  Act  also 
provides  that  the  district  surveyor  shall  give  notice  to 
the  builder  of  any  alteration  in  the  building  required 
to  be  made,  in  compliance  with  the  Act,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  not  complying  with  such  notice,  the  district 
surveyor  may  summon  the  builder  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  not  the  Local  Board,  for  not  complying 
with  notice,  and  if,  upon  proof  of  the  service  of  the 
summons,  it  appears  to  the  Justice  that  the  alterations 
demanded  are  authorised  by  the  Act,  he  shall  make  an 
order  upon  the  builder  to  comply  with  such  notice 
within  a  certain  time,  and  if  the  builder  still  neglects  to 
comply  with  the  notice  and  order,  he  renders  himself 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20  a  day,  which  is  to  he  re¬ 
covered  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  in  no  case 
does  the  Act  authorise  a  district  surveyor  to  enter  upon 
a  builder’s  premises  and  pull  dowm  a  greenhouse  or 
building,  unless  it  is  a  dangerous  structure. 

As  the  law  at  present  stands  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
greenhouse  is  a  building  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Acts,  and  a  person  erecting  one  is  liable  to  be  called 
upon  by  a  district  surveyor  to  pay  his  fee,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  £20  for  not  giving  the  district  surveyor  notice. 

My  impression  is  that  it  never  was  intended  district 
surveyors  should  have  the  privilege  of  compelling  any¬ 
one  who  erects  a  small  greenhouse  to  pay  a  fee  for 
surveying  it.  The  Acts  are  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  such  as  preventing  “jerry  builders” 
erecting  dangerous  structures,  &c.,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  license  to  a  district  surveyor  to 
levy  black  mail  upon  a  man  who  builds  a  greenhouse 
or  even  a  fowl-house  or  dog  kennel  in  his  garden. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  decisions  in  the  Police 
Courts  upon  this  question  as  affecting  greenhouses,  but 
not  a  single  case  is  reported  where  it  has  been  taken  to 
the  Superior  Courts.  The  mode  of  appeal  from  the 
Police  Court  is  by  special  case  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  the  cost  of  which  would  he  about  £20,  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  builders  of  small  green¬ 
houses  prefer  to  pay  the  15s.  surveyor’s  fee  to  having 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  appeal. 

In  1880  a  case  against  a  Mr.  Norris  came  before  the 
magistrate  at  the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court.  The 
defendant  was  summoned  for  erecting  a  greenhouse  at 
the  rear  of  his  premises  without  giving  the  district 
surveyor  notice,  and  here  the  magistrate  decided  that 
the  greenhouse  was  not  a  building  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Acts. 

Again,  in  1884,  before  Mr.  Hosack,  at  the  "Worship 
Street  Police  Court,  the  district  surveyor  for  East 
Hackney  (North),  summoned  a  gentleman  for  a  fee  in 


respect  of  a  detached  greenhouse,  16  ft.  long  and  9  ft. 
wide,  which  had  been  erected  in  a  hack  garden,  and  in 
this  case  the  magistrate  said  he  would  allow  that  a 
greenhouse  attached  to  a  building  was  not  exempt,  but 
thought  one  that  was  detached,  as  in  this  case,  was 
exempt,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  summons.  In 
addition  to  these  there  have  been  many  decisions  both 
in  favour  of  and  against  the  district  surveyor,  the 
majority  being  in  favour  of  the  lattes. 

Magistrates  and  judges,  as  we  all  know,  are  on  the 
bench  only  to  administer  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  it  is 
of  little  use  going  to  the  Superior  Court  on  an  appeal 
in  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Acts,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  only  way  to  alter  it  will  be,  when 
a  new  Building  Act  is  introduced,  for  the  lovers  of 
horticulture  to  combine  together  to  get  a  clause  inserted, 
either  exempting  greenhouses  altogether,  or  making 
the  Acts  so  that  they  apply  only  to  large  conservatories 
or  greenhouses,  say  over  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  height,  and 
by  this  means  the  amateur  and  the  small  nurseryman 
will  be  relieved  of  the  persecutions  of  the  district 
surveyor. 

The  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18  and  19  Tic., 
cap.  122,  is  the  principal  Act  under  which  district 
surveyors  claim  to  interfere  with  the  enthusiastic 
amateur  or  nurseryman  who  erects  a  greenhouse.  Sec. 
6  of  that  Act  refers  to  greenhouses  as  follows  : — “The 
following  buildings  and  works  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  first  part  of  this  Act.  All  party 
fence,  walls,  and  greenhouses,  so  far  as  regards  the 
necessary  woodwork  of  the  sashes,  doors,  and  frames.” 
Sec.  31  says,  “With  the  exemptions  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  every  building,  and  every  work  done  to, 
in,  or  upon  any  building,  shall  be  subject  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  district  surveyor  appointed  to  the  district 
in  which  the  building  is  situated.”  And  Sec.  38  deals 
with  the  notice  to  he  given  to  the  district  surveyor  two 
days  before  commencing  building. 

Many  persons  are  under  the  impression  that  by 
placing  a  greenhouse  on  wheels  they  do  not  come 
within  the  Acts.  Prior  to  1882  it  may  have  been 
possible  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  this  way, 
and,  probably,  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  being  done 
that  the  13th  Section  of  the  1S82  Act  was  inserted, 
which  is  as  follows  The  Metropolitan  Management 
and  Building  (Amendment)  Act.  45  and  46  Vic.,  cap. 
14,  sec.  13.  “It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
set  up  in  any  place  any  wooden  structure  or  erection 
of  a  moveable  or  temporary  character,  unless  the  same 
be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855. 

It  is  possible,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  to 
erect  a  greenhouse  which  is  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  Acts,  as  1  know  from  experience,  having  had 
considerable  difficulty  with 'a  district  surveyor  in  the 
erection  of  my  third  greenhouse  (the  first  two  were 
erected  without  his  aid).  He  wanted  to  insist  upon 
my  bricking  up  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  sills  with 
9-in.  brickwork  and  the  necessary  footings  under 
schedule  I.  of  the  Act  of  1855,  which  is  as  follows 
“Every  building  shall  be  enclosed  with  walls  con¬ 
structed  with  brick,  stone,  or  other  hard  and  incom¬ 
bustible  substance  ;  and  the  foundations  shall  rest  on 
the  solid  ground,  or  upon  concrete,  or  upon  other  solid 
substructure.”  To  this  I  protested,  and  positively 
declined  either  to  put  a  single  brick  in  the  building  or 
pay  a  surveyor’s  fee. 

The  greenhouse  was  built  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  blooming  Chrysanthemums  in,  and  as  all  growers  of 
these  plants  know,  in  order  to  keep  them  healthy,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ventilation  is  necessary  both  above 
and  below  the  stage.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
walls  at  the  end  and  on  either  side  of  my  garden, 
which  was  17  ft.  3  ins.  wide,  and  I  determined  to  avail 
myself  of  them  by  erecting  a  square  span-roofed  house 
the  whole  width  of  the  garden,  bringing  the  roof  down 
to  the  walls,  they  being  4  ft.  6  ins.  high,  and  thus 
leaving  only  the  front  end  to  he  built.  For  ventilation 
I  had  a  lantern  light  at  the  top,  a  patent  Moore’s 
ventilator  over  the  door,  and  four  doors  opening  out¬ 
wards  upon  hinges  fitted  in  the  framework  below  the 
sills  to  the  ground.  These  were  the  doors  the  district 
surveyor  endeavoured  to  compel  me  to  remove  and 
replace  with  9-in.  brickwork,  and  thus  destroy  part  of 
my  ventilation. 

By  erecting  it  in  this  way  it  will  be  seen  I  had  a 
greenhouse  which  was  composed  entirely  of  sashes,  doors 
and  frames,  and  as  that  portion  of  a  greenhouse 
composed  solely  of  these  is  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  Acts,  I  contended,  and  successfully,  that  this 
house  did  not  come  within  the  Building  Acts.  My 
contention  was  not  the  old  question,  Is  a  greenhouse  a 
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building  within  the  Acts  ?  but,  Is  my  greenhouse  a 
building  ?  &c. 

As  before  stated,  I  had  some  difficulty  with  the 
district  surveyor,  who  refused  to  accept  my  reading  of 
the  Acts,  and  a  lengthy  correspondence  passed  between 
us.  He  would  insist  upon  visiting  my  premises  a 
number  of  times  while  the  building  was  in.  course  of 
erection,  and  when  completed  he  sent  me  an  account 
as  follows: — ‘‘For  surveying  one  building,  being  a 
certain  building  under  400  sq.  ft.  in  area  and  one 
storey  in  height,  and  being  situate,  &c.,  &c.,  £1.”  To 
this  was  affixed  a  receipt  stamp,  across  which  was 
written,  “Received  the  above,”  and  signed.  A  letter 
from  the  district  surveyor  accompanied  the  receipt, 
stating  it  was  sent  to  show  he  was  not  “fighting  for 
his  fee.  ” 

There  were  two  things  connected  with  this  receipt 
which  were  somewhat  amusing.  In  the  first  place  I  had 
never  heen  requested  to  pay  the  £1,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  Act  of  1855  sets  out  a  schedule  of  charges 
the  district  surveyor  is  entitled  to  make,  as  follows 

Fees  Payable  to  District  Surveyor. 

Fees  for  New  Buildings. 

For  every  building  not  exceeding 

400  sq.  ft.  in  area,  and  of  one 

storey  in  height,  the  fee  shall  be  £0  15  0 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  before  the  tenant 
erects  a  greenhouse  he  should  take  every  precaution, 
aa  it  is  both  expensive  and  annoying  alter  erecting 
one  to  find  someone  in  a  position  to  interfere 
and  insist  upon  structural  alterations  being  made  or 
the  removal  of  the  house.  For  instance,  the  tenant 
should  have  either  a  clause  inserted  in  the  agreement 
or  lease  under  which  he  holds  his  premises,  or  obtain 
an  undertaking  from  the  landlord,  to  the  effect  that  he 
may  be  at  liberty  to  erect  greenhouses  and  remove 
them  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  otherwise  the 
tenant  may  find  he  has  erected  a  house  which  his 
landlord  will  in  all  probability  endeavour  to  insist 
upon  his  leaving  upon  the  premises.  In  addition  to 
this,  if  garden  or  other  walls  are  made  use  of,  the 
house  should  be  built  with  gutters  to  catch  the 
rain,  so  that  the  wet  does  not  run  off  the  roof  upon 
the  walls.  If  eaves  or  gutters  are  erected  over  a 
neighbour  s  land  he  has  the  legal  right  to  have  them 
pulled  down  without  waiting  for  an  actual  incon¬ 
venience  to  arise,  therefore  it  is  advisable  that  the 
neighbour’s  permission  should  he  first  obtained. 

From  the  above  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  whether  on  wheels  or  planks,  is  without 
doubt  a  building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Building 
Acts,  and  that  directly  an  occupier  commences  to  erect 
even  one  of  the  smallest  greenhouses  we  find  advertised 
as  tenant’s  fixtures,  the  district  surveyor  appears  upon 
the  scene  and  claims  to  have  the  right,  under  the  Act 
of  1855,  to  compel  the  unfortunate  horticulturist  to 
put  brickwork  up  to  the  sills,  and  then  at  one  stroke, 
not  only  makes  the  greenhouse  a  landlord’s  fixture,  but 
brings  the  structure  under  the  Building  Acts,  enabling 
him  to  claim  his  fee  for  surveying  a  greenhouse  which 
often  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  structure. — 
Practical.  _ 0-^-i;ii 

FERG-USLIE  HOUSE,  PAISLEY, 

Pleasantly  situated  on  the  top  of  a  ridge,  scarcely 
sufficiently  elevated  to  be  termed  a  hill,  and  overlooking 
the  town  of  Paisley,  is  Ferguslie  House,  the  residence 
of  T.  Coates,  Esq.  Hot  only  does  it  occupy  this 
commanding  position,  but  from  the  same  fact  we  should 
consider  the  situation  a  healthy  one,  escaping  in  a 
great  measure  the  close,  smoky  or  unhealthy  atmo¬ 
sphere,  incident  to  low-lying  and  crowded  localities. 
The  mansion  occupies  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  as  does 
the  beautiful  and  finely  built  range  of  plant  houses. 
The  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  occupy  the  flat 
table  land,  the  slope  and  another  level  piece  of  ground 
facing  the  town.  Two  vineries  also  occupy  the  higher 
grounds,  but  some  low-roofed  plant  houses,  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  suit  the  requirements  of  plant  growing,  and 
the  kitchen  garden  occupy  the  opposite  slope  of  the 
ridge. 

In  both  of  the  vineries  the  canes  were  planted  only 
two  years  ago,  and  the  vigorous  growth  and  well- 
ripened  wood  they  have  produced  speaks  well  for  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  McDonald,  the  gardener.  The  leading 
kinds  grown  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Maroc, 
White  Lady  Downe’s,  Alicante,  Gros  Guillaume,  Mrs. 
Pearson,  and  Golden  Queen.  Two  or  three  bunches 
only  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  rods, 
and  both  the  bunches  and  the  berries  were  of  large  size, 
and  in  the  first  week  of  September  were  finishing  off 


very  satisfactorily.  The  third  crop  of  Melons  for  the 
season  were  growing  away  vigorously  in  the  Melon 
house.  Amongst  Tomatos  we  noticed  a  red  kind 
named  Harefield  Grove,  and  a  yellow  named  Orange 
Queen,  a  clean,  smooth-skinned,  round  fruit. 

One  of  the  low  span-roofed  houses  contained  a  col¬ 
lection  of  greenhouse  plants,  amongst  which  we  noted 
Metrosideros  coccinea,  the  deliciously  scented  Boronia 
megastigma,  Clerodendron  fragrans  flore  pleno,  also 
endowed  with  the  same  quality,  while  the  double 
flowers  are  more  durable  than  in  the  typical  state  ; 
Pentas  carnea,  and  Vinca  rosea  alba.  A  fine  batch  of 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei  consisted  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
specimens,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  This  is  a  garden 
hybrid,  whose  parentage  is  C.  Pavonii  crossed  with 
C.  fuchsitefolia,  the  habit  and  flowers  showing  the 
greater  affinity  to  the  first-named.  For  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  it  is  very  distinct  and  valuable.  A 
quantity  of  Sedum  spectabile  in  pots  testified  to  the 
value  of  this  Stonecrop — or,  rather,  Orpine — for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse.  Two  of  the  most 
popular  and  widely-distributed  Primulas  in  Scotland  of 
recent  introduction  have  also  found  their  way  here, 
where  they  find  congenial  treatment  and  repay  it. 

Orchids  are  well  cared  for,  although  not  extensively 
grown.  Healthy  and  strong  was  Vanda  gigantea  ; 
while  the  specimens  of  Angrjecum  sesquipedale  were 
not  only  large  but  branched,  consisting  of  several 
stems  each.  Fine  clumps  of  Lnelia  anceps  were  also 
preparing  for  their  autumnal  and  early  winter  display. 


Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor. 


All  were  being  vigorously  cleaned  by  a  staff  of  men. 
The  principal  range  of  glasshouses,  called  the  con¬ 
servatory,  is  built  in  contiguity  to  the  mansion  itself, 
both  the  design  and  execution  being  excellent.  It 
must  have  been  built  at  a  cost  rarely  expended  on  such 
structures  at  private  establishments.  The  range  was 
built  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  various  divisions 
are  furnished  with  curvilinear  roofs,  stood  on  high 
framework  with  glass  sides.  There  is  much  beautiful 
and  ornamentally-stained  glass  running  round  the 
sides  of  the  structures,  just  under  the  base  from  which 
the  roof  springs.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  houses  have 
still  a  clean  and  new-like  appearance. 

The  chief  feature  of  one  of  the  divisions  kept  at  a 
high  temperature,  was  a  considerable  variety  of  Palms, 
including  such  elegant  species  as  Thrinax  argentea,  T. 
elegans,  Areca  rubra,  A.  sapida,  Cocos  plumosa,  and 
Phcenix  dactylifera.  They  are  grown  in  pots  according 
to  their  size,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  moved  about 
for  different  purposes  and  to  various  parts  of  the 
house,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  different  effects  and 
giving  a  fresh  appearance  to  the  whole.  In  contrast  to 
the  above,  are  the  massive  fan-leaved  Livingstonia 
rotundifolia  and  Pritchardia  Vuylstekeana,  that  appear 
to  best  effect  when  allowed  to  attain  a  size  which  would 
he  inconvenient  in  small  houses. 

Stove  plants  have  their  requirements  duly  attended 
to,  and  include  Elfeodendron  orientale  (Aralia  Chabrieri) 
and  the  new  Aralia  Reginas.  The  finely-variegated 
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Alpinia.vittata  upheld  its  reputation  as  an  effective 
subject  at  any  season,  on  account  of  the  decided  tone 
of  the  creamy  white  variegation  contrasting  with  the 
shining  dark  green  of  the  rest  of  the  foliage.  The 
same  remarks  might  apply  to  Xanthosoma  (Phyl- 
lotasnium)  Lindeni.  Five  pots  of  Pancratium  speciosum 
and  P.  fragrans  were  flowering  freely,  as  they  do  at 
various  seasons,  when  their  deliciously  scented  flowers 
are  acceptable,  although  their  duration  is  but  transient. 
Large  healthy  plants  of  Eucharis  grandiflora  exhibited 
no  signs  of  the  Eucharis  disease,  which  has  decimated 
many  a  fine  collection.  Calathea  Makoyana,  C. 
fasciata,  with  unusually  fine  foliage  ;  and  Tomelia 
fragrans  (Monstera  deliciosa)  were  also  well  grown. 

Three  large  tree  Ferns,  namely,  Dicksonia  antarctiea, 
Cibotium  princeps  and  Cyathea  australis  were  the  most 
prominent  features  planted  along  the  centre  of  a  cool 
house.  A  close  green  carpet  of  Sibthorpia  europasa 
covered  the  bed  in  which  some  of  the  Ferns  were 
planted,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  what  ■would 
otherwise  be  naked  ground.  Two  years  ago  were 
planted  some  specimens  of  Tacsonia  Van  Yolxemi  and 
T.  exoniensis,  and  these  now  drape  the  pillars  and 
chains  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  as  the  lateral 
and  flowering  shoots  droop  straight  down  in  a  free 
and  easy  manner.  The  side  stages  were  adorned  with 
batches  of  Capsicum  Little  Gem,  Celosia  pyramidalis, 
Nerine  curvifolium  (N.  Fothergillii  majus  of  gardens), 
Lilium  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  the  pure  white  L.  s. 
album,  and  Yallota  purpurea  majus,  the  Scarborough 
Lily. 

The  Camellia  house  was  well  furnished  with  large 
specimens  planted  out  ;  they  are  always  more  vigorous 
when  so  treated  than  when  grown  in  pots,  exhibiting 
longer  shoots,  finer  foliage  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
bloom.  The  roof  of  this  house  is  also  draped  with 
Tacsonia  and  other  climbers.  Large  specimens  of 
Orange  trees  enjoy  the  privilege  of  plenty  of  root- 
room  in  the  Camellia  beds.  A  bower  formed  of  trellis- 
work,  and  covered  with  Lapageria  rosea,  intermixed  in 
the  lower  parts  with  the  scented  Heliotrope,  is  a  feature 
we  seldom  have  the  privilege  of  seeing.  Among  Ferns 
an  interesting  plant  was  Didymochltena  lunulata,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Didymochkena  truncatulum  or  Aspidium 
truncatulum,  the  fronds  of  which  are  of  a  fine  bronzy 
colour  in  the  young  state.  The  Heath  house  con¬ 
tained  a  fine  lot  of  Heaths  and  quantities  of 
Kalosanthes  coccinea. 


ERICA  VENTRICOSA  COCCINEA 

MINOR. 

The  specific  name  of  this  beautiful  little  Heath  is 
generally  omitted  in  garden  nomenclature,  and  the 
plant  is  well  known  under  the  two  latter  names.  It  is 
probably  the  smallest  of  all  the  numerous  garden  forms 
into  which  E.  ventricosa  has  sported,  and  amongst  the 
dwarf  kinds  there  is  no  prettier  ornament  for  the 
greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  dwelling  room,  when  in 
good  condition,  and  of  fair  size.  For  all  the  purposes 
mentioned  it  is  invaluable  ;  but  those  having  any 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  plant,  should  prevent,  if 
possible,  its  being  taken  to  the  dwelling  room,  where, 
undoubtedly,  it  is  exceedingly  handsome,  but  extremely 
liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  matter  of  watering. 
When  once  neglected  in  this  respect,  it  seldom  recovers 
the  loss  of  its  foliage  to  be  either  useful  or  ornamental. 
The  tube  of  the  flower  is  small  and  pale,  but  this  loss 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  brightness  of  the 
limb,  which  has  suggested  the  varietal  name.  The 
stature  is  dwarf,  and  the  habit  close,  branching,  and 
bushy.  For  this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  few  that  have 
survived  from  the  once  extensive  collections  that 
existed  in  this  country,  and  is  largely  grown  for 
market  purposes. 

- - — - - 

FERNS  FOR  TALL  ROCKWORK 

AND  BASKETS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  116.) 

Sableria  cYathEoedes  is  grand  when  well  cared 
for,  making  large  leathery  fronds,  silvered  underneath, 
and  beautifully  arched  in  character  ;  Polypodium 
aureum  is  a  fine  subject  for  the  same  purpose,  its 
glaucous  fronds  standing  well  up  on  long  foot-stalks, 
and  arching  gracefully  over  towards  the  end  of  the 
frond.  Its  rhizomes  are  also  attractive  on  rockwork, 
as  being  thick  and  very  woolly  they  look  like  some 
reptile  laying  about  amongst  vegetation.  Hephrolepis 
davallioides  and  exaltata  claim  a  share  of  praise  for  the 
same  purpose,  making  quantities  of  long  fronds  that 
may  be  considered  graceful,  whether  used  on  rockwork 
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or  suspended  in  baskets.  A  pretty  species  not  often 
seen  is  N.  Philippinensis,  a  narrow-fronded  form, 
pinnae  closely  set,  much  raised  on  the  upper  surface  by 
the  sori  on  the  under  side  ;  it  is  a  very  attractive  kind, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  collections. 

Brainea  insignis  is  a  grand  thing  where  it  does  well, 
but  oftentimes  suffers  from  too  much  heat.  Its  dark 
bronzy  fronds  as  they  rise  from  the  crown  and  gradually 
assume  a  horizontal  position,  are  very  effective  when 
standing  in  conspicuous  situations,  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata  with  its  long  light  green  tasselled  fronds  will 
either  do  for  ledge-work  or  basket-work,  but  at  all 
times  it  should  stand  clear  from  every  other  plant 
about,  so  as  to  show  its  perfect  form  and  character  to 
perfection.  For  filling  up  interstices  amongst  these 
larger-growing  Ferns,  plenty  of  variety  may  be  found 
among  hosts  of  other  species,  many  of  very  elegant  and 
chaste  design  or  form. 

Basket  Ferns. 

Our  second  part  will  be  devoted  to  basket  Ferns  of  a 
character  suitable  to  the  purpose,  omitting,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  kinds  that  are  well  known  and  are  in 
general  use,  but  which  we  will  just  generalise,  so  that 
should  the  Fern  admirer  prefer  them  to  the  sorts  I 
shall  more  thoroughly  describe,  he  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  to  the  good  well-tried  sorts  he 
is  using  others  may  be  added,  should  he  care  to  do  so 
at  any  future  time. 

Adiantums  and  Aspleniums  can  be  passed,  unless 
we  except  Adiantum  Farleyense  and  Asplenium  long- 
issimum,  which  are  about  the  best  of  the  genera.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Davallias,  Mierolepias,  Gonio- 
phlebiums,  among  whose  ranks  good  serviceable  species 
abound,  and  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  but,  still, 
to  obtain  something  fresh  we  must  dispense  with  some 
of  our  old  favourites  to  put  others  in  their  places  for  a 
time,  at  least.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  we  have 
looked  out  the  best  of  the  usually  recommendable 
kinds,  we  will  now  proceed  to  describe  our  new 
favourites. 

Amongst  the  most  elegant  as  well  as  graceful  basket 
Ferns  may  be  placed  Cheilanthes  elegans,  the  Lace 
Fern.  When  well  grown  its  fronds  rise  up  rather 
erect,  afterwards  assuming  a  hanging  position,  which 
makes  it  an  excellent  basket  subject.  It  may  be  grown 
with  very  long  fronds  if  placed  in  stove  heat,  or  it  will 
do  equally  as  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  its 
fronds  do  not  attain  quite  so  great  a  length.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Ferns  in  existence. 

Gymnogramma  schizophvlla  is  a  most  splendid  Fern, 
with  very  finely-cut  drooping  fronds,  slightly  powdered 
with  silver,  and  producing  small  bulbils  about  three- 
parts  of  the  way  up  the  fronds,  which,  if  pegged  to  the 
soil  on  the  surface  or  side  of  the  basket,  soon  take  root- 
hold,  and  assist  the  parent  in  forming  a  globular  mass. 

G.  decomposita  may  be  used  for  basket  work.  Its 
fronds  are  rather  more  erect  than  some  forms,  but  still 
arch  well  towards  the  top.  With  a  few  plants  of 
Asplenium  fiabellifolium  placed  in  with  it,  it  makes  a 
handsome  basket  subject,  the  fronds  being  finely 
divided  and  slightly  covered  with  a  pale  yellow  powder. 
The  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
heavily-marked  species,  either  golden  or  silver,  which, 
when  suspended  in  baskets  from  the  roof,  show  the 
peculiar  characteristics  that  these  kinds  are  really 
grown  for — namely,  the  heavy  gold  and  silver  powder 
which,  in  nearly  all  cases,  appear  on  the  under  surface. 

The  same  remarks  may  apply  to  FTothochlsena  chry- 
sophylla  and  FT.  nivea,  the  gold  and  silver  forms.  By 
suspension  you  see  the  merits  of  the  plants  at  a 
glance.  Platyceriums  of  all  kinds  make  very  handsome 
and  peculiar  basket  plants,  and  if  left  undisturbed  for 
a  few  years  they  will  completely  cover  the  basket  in 
which  they  are  growing,  the  sterile  fronds  overlapping 
each  other  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  with  some 
difficulty  they  can  be  removed,  the  fertile  fronds  rising 
in  all  cases,  and  arching  over  towards  the  top  of  the 
others. 

Leucostegia  immersa  makes  a  rich  basket  Fern,  its 
light  green  fronds  being  very  attractive ;  it  is  deciduous, 
but  whilst  its  fronds  are  good  it  is  a  charming  plant. 
A  genera  of  excellent  and  peculiar  Ferns  that  may  be 
easily  grown,  but  which  are  not  often  seen  is  Pellrea  ; 
all  are  beautiful  and  curious,  but  the  form  P.  ternifolia 
makes  a  most  remarkable  and  handsome  basket  Fern. 
These  Ferns  like  rather  a  drier  atmosphere  than  most 
others,  hence  they  are  better  adapted  for  basket  plants. 
They  only  want  to  be  seen  to  be  admired,  and  then  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  become  more  popular. 

Passing  from  these  we  might  name  a  few  good 
serviceable  Selaginellas,  provided  they  can  be  kept 
shaded  and  moist  enough,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they 


cannot  be,  when  such  things  as  Adiantums,  &c.,  may 
be  used  as  basket  plants.  The  following  six  make  good 
subjects  when  well  treated  : — S.  caulescens,  S.  csesia, 
S.  c.  arborea,  S.  Galeottii,  S.  circinalis,  and  S.  Victoria. 
These  give  a  variety  of  foliage  not  very  often  met  with 
amongst  basket  Ferns  generally.  S.  Kraussiana  and 
S.  K.  aurea  may  be  always  employed  for  lining  baskets, 
and  is  a  good  indicator  by  which  you  may  ascertain  if 
the  soil  in  the  baskets  is  dry,  for  it  quickly  begins  to 
grow  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  shows  signs  of 
distress  if  at  all  dry. 

British  Ferns  lay  claim  to  a  large  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
grown,  and  the  great  variety  in  form,  &c.,  to  be  had  in 
a  good  collection  ;  some  are  very  good  as  basket  Ferns 
in  cold  houses,  and  others  are  handsome  when  planted 
on  rockwork,  either  under  glass  or  outside  in  shady 
places.  The  Lady  Fern  is  exceptionally  beautiful  in  all 
its  varieties,  the  variety  A.  F. -f.  Frizellise  being  very 
chaste  and  elegant  for  basket  work ;  A.  F.  -f.  Pritchardii 
makes  longer  fronds,  but  assumes  a  grand  arching  habit 
at  the  terminal  end  of  its  fronds,  which  give  it  an 
elegant  appearance. 

The  wall  Fern,  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  is  rich  in  variety, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  conspicuous  objects  on  rock- 
work.  What  can  surpass  a  well-grown  plant  of  L. 
Filix-mas  cristata,  with  its  large  arching  tasselled 
fronds  of  a  very  dark  green  hue  ?  When  fully  matured 
and  in  good  position,  with  suitable  soil,  it  makes  long 
fronds,  standing  well  up  from  among  other  varieties, 
and  assuming  to  itself  the  role  of  king  of  the  rockery. 
The  Osmundas,  the  Polystichums,  the  Scolopendriums 
all  furnish  useful  varieties  that  can  be  planted  in 
conspicuous  positions  for  effect ;  the  Polypodium  vul- 
gare  furnishes  us  with  several  varieties  that  are  very 
beautiful,  either  used  as  basket  plants  or  otherwise. 
The  variety  P.  v.  cambricum  and  P.  v.  pulcherrimum 
are  beautifully  lacerated  on  the  pinnae  ;  the  varieties 
P.  v.  cornubiense  and  P.  v.  elegantissima  are  so  finely 
cut,  that  they  are  scarcely  recognisable  as  forms  of 
Polypodium  vulgare. 

Again,  the  Oak  and  Beech  Ferns,  though  deciduous, 
are  very  pretty  when  grown  as  basket  Ferns,  the 
beautiful  green  of  the  Oak  Fern  making  it  a  favourite 
with  all  who  see  it.  Sufficient  variety  exists  among 
Ferns  to  allow  of  some  change  from  the  old  groove  that 
has  been  run  in  for  years  ;  and  a  change  occasionally 
from  the  usual  stereotyped  form,  that  continually 
appears  set  up  before  us,  would  be  beneficial  alike  to 
the  gardener  and  the  employer,  the  latter  often 
appreciating  some  change  made  by  the  gardener,  more 
especially  if  a  new  idea  or  two  can  be  introduced. 
Fresh  ideas  and  fresh  plans  should  be  brought  out 
every  year,  thus  showing  that  the  mind  of  the  gardener 
is  not  dull  nor  unmindful  of  the  wants  of  the  age.— 


ORCHID  GROWING  FOR 

AMATEURS. 

( Concluded  from  p.  123). 

There  is  no  law  to  lay  down  as  to  time  for  potting, 
but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  that  when  the 
plants  are  starting  into  growth  they  may  be  potted  if 
they  require  it.  See  that  the  soil  which  contains  no 
roots,  or  any  that  may  have  become  sour,  is  taken 
away  before  potting.  This  helps  to  keep  the  plant  in 
better  condition  ;  but  if  it  should  not  be  in  a  healthy 
state,  all  the  soil  should  be  carefully  taken  away,  and 
the  roots  washed  in  clean  water,  cutting  away  with  a 
sharp  knife  all  decayed  portions,  afterwards  re-potting 
in  fresh  material.  In  such  cases  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  may  be  added  to  the  peat  and  sphagnum. 
Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  charcoal  itself  to  help 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  it  forms  a  reservoir  which 
stores  up  and  gives  off  gases  favourable  to  plant  life. 

Besting  Orchids. 

After  the  young  growth  has  become  matured  some 
Orchids  require  to  be  kept  drier,  and  only  as  much 
water  given  as  will  prevent  them  from  shrivelling. 
Others,  again,  need  to  be  kept  moist  all  the  year  round, 
such  as  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  0.  vexillarium,  &c. , 
while  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Lycastes,  &c.,  require 
to  be  kept  drier  after  they  have  completed  their  growth. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  end  of  a  house  where 
the  hot  water  comes  in  from  the  boiler  is  generally  the 
warmest,  and  it  is  often  very  convenient  when  plants 
are  making  their  growth  to  keep  them  there  ;  but  it  is 
advisable  to  place  them  at  the  cool  end  while  resting. 
Avoid  letting  plants  get  too  dry,  or  the  pseudo-bulbs 
will  shrivel  up.  That  kind  of  resting  does  no  good, 
but  positive  harm. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  some  plants  in  their 


native  habitats  are  so  dried  and  shrivelled  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  failure  of  Orchid  growing  in  the  past 
was  this  dry  roasting  treatment,  which  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  unnecessary — in  fact,  the  plants 
will  give  better  results  under  a  more  reasonable  method 
of  culture. 

Watering  Orchids. 

This  is  a  process  that  can  only  be  learned  by 
experience.  We  frequently  hear  th'e  question  asked 
how  often  a  certain  plant  will  require  water.  So  much 
depends  upon  situation,  weather,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.  A  safe  guide  through  the  season  of  activity 
is  to  keep  the  sphagnum  on  the  top  of  the  pot  in  a 
growing  condition.  During  the  hot  and  bright  weather 
the  plants  may  be  watered  overhead  with  benefit  to 
them,  which  will  also  help  to  keep  down  insect  pests  ; 
but  directly  dull  or  damp  weather  sets  in,  the  syringe 
should  be  laid  aside. 

Ventilation  and  Shading. 

Air  should  be  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions  ; 
indeed,  unless  it  is  freezing  or  foggy  weather — and, 
unfortunately,  we  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
know  something  of  the  ill  effects  of  fog  on  plant  life — 
it  should  have  free  access  to  the  plants  at  all  times, 
both  day  and  night,  as  its  circulation  among  them 
greatly  helps  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  It 
is  also  advisable  that  it  should  pass  over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  in  order  that  it  may  be  partially  warmed  before 
reaching  the  plants,  and  to  attain  this  end  it  should  be 
admitted  under  the  stage  in  cold  weather.  During  the 
summer  months  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  some  kind 
of  shading,  whether  of  a  permanent  nature,  or  that 
which  can  be  rolled  up  in  dull  weather  —preferably  the 
latter,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  plants  should 
receive  as  much  light  as  possible  without  having  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules,  and  it  is  well  known  that  some  Orchids  are 
benefited  by  exposure  to  the  full  sunshine.  There  have 
also  been  good  results  from  suspending  the  plants  in 
baskets  or  pots  from  the  branches  of  trees  during  the 
summer,  keeping  them  entirely  outdoors  for  four  or 
five  months.  It  is  always  very  interesting  to  amateurs 
to  try  anything  that  seems  feasible  and  likely  to  give 
satisfactory  results. 

Manure. 

Should  this  be  applied  to  Orchids,  and  if  so,  in  what 
way  ?  There  has,  undoubtedly,  been  good  results 
shown  by  damping  down  the  house  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  cow-manure  water,  as  the  roots  of  Orchids 
are  so  formed  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  absorb  food 
from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  safe  way  to  apply 
manure  to  all  epiphytal  Orchids,  and  so  used,  I  believe 
good  results  will  follow.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
strong  rooting  kinds,  such  as  Cypripedium  insigne  and 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  may  be  greatly  improved — that  is, 
their  flowers  may  be  considerably  enlarged — by  the  use 
of  manure  added  to  the  potting  soil.  I  have  now  a 
variety  of  Cypripedium  insigne  coming  into  flower,  and 
as  near  as  I  can  tell  at  present,  about  three  parts  of  the 
flower-stems  will  each  produce  two  flowers.  This  has 
been  produced  by  potting  the  plants  in  a  mixture  of 
sphagnum  and  bone  meal.  If  we  carefully  examine  a 
Cypripedium  flower,  we  shall  generally  find  a  small 
embryo  of  another  flower  at  its  base  which  has  not 
been  developed,  simply  because  the  plant  could  not 
supply  the  necessary  nourishment  ;  and  1  think  if  that 
necessary  nourishment  were  supplied,  most  of  the 
Cypripediums  would  become  twin-flowered.  The  same 
thing  occasionally  occurs  with  Lycaste  Skinneri,  but 
generally  here  we  have  increased  size  of  the  individual 
flowers.  Other  Orchids,  no  doubt,  would  be  benefited 
by  manures,  but  it  would  be  a  dangerous  practice  for 
an  amateur  to  try.  It  is  better  to  let  well  alone,  and 
be  content  with  the  results  obtained  by  clear  water,  or 
occasionally  damping  the  floor  with  manure-water. 

Temperature. 

By  keeping  the  Orchid  house  during  the  winter 
months  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°  at  night  in 
severe  weather,  and  rising  to  50°  in  milder  weather 
with  a  corresponding  rise  of  10°  during  the  day,  and  an 
advance  during  the  summer  to  55°  at  night,  and  70°  or 
75°by  day,  from  small  but  successful  beginnings — which 
are  important — many  large  and  valuable  collections  have 
been  got  together,  and  the  list  of  Orchids  I  have  given 
will  be  found  very  suitable  to  start  with. 

Insects  and  Diseases. 

Orchids  are  very  impatient  of  being  fumigated  with 
Tobacco  smoke,  and  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
doing  it  for  the  destruction  of  green-fly  and  thrip. 
The  safest  and  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests, 
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which  are  very  often  troublesome  amongst  Orchids,  is 
to  have  the  infested  plants  carefully  sponged  with 
water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  Fir  Tree  Oil  has 
been  added.  The  most  troublesome  disease  the  amateur 
has  to  contend  against  is  that  called  spot,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  black  spots  on  the  leaves,  the  tips  generally 
becoming  quite  black.  This  is  caused  by  the  plants 
being  kept  too  damp,  or  being  checked  in  some  way. 

If  it  should  occur,  have  the  plant  shaken  out,  and  the 
roots  well  washed  in  clean  water  and  re-potted  in  fresh 
material.  I  should  like  to  have  touched  on  a  few  more 
interesting  points  in  Orchid  culture,  but  time  and 
space  prevent  me  from  doing  so.  I  trust  that  in  the 
discussion  many  more  points  which  I  have  omitted  will 
be  fully  discussed,  and  much  information  imparted  to 
help  those  of  our  amateur  members  who  have  taken  to 
Orchid  growing. — Alex.  Wright. 

- - 

§ ARDENING  ffoTES  FROM 
'  §C0TLAND. 

Martinmas  Term. — The  autumnal  term  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  of  considerable  significance,  but  to  no  one,  we 
think,  is  this  period  of  the  year  of  greater  importance 
than  to  the  journeyman  gardener  who  is  making  his 
“shift  ”  in  quest  of  another  berth.  Those  who  have 
gone  through  the  ordeal  for  several  seasons — perhaps 
consecutive — and  had  difficulties  to  meet,  are  fully 
alive  to  the  humiliating  position  in  which  respectable 
young  men  are  often  placed.  If  there  are  new  open¬ 
ings  for  them,  in  which  they  can  form  an  engagement 
to  spend  a  season  at  work,  it  is  hailed  as  a  providential 
blessing.  "We  are  not  disposed  to  turn  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture  into  full  view  just  now  in  these  pages, 
otherwise  our  knowledge  of  very  many  sad  disclosures 
would  reveal  experience  which  is  unknown  to  the  craft 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  matter 
has  become  au  old  story,  it  does  not  excite  much 
sympathy  or  curiosity  in  those  who  are  not  directly 
interested.  "We  have  had  appeals,  by  letter  as  well  as 
urgent  verbal  solicitation,  to  make  an  effort  at  venti¬ 
lating  this  subject,  but  such  is  not  our  intention  at 
present ;  however,  we  do  not  object  to  briefly  point  to 
a  subject,  which  is  in  every  sense  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  to  the  prospects  of  young  gardeners,  as  well  as 
to  the  status  of  horticulture.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
many  gardens  throughout  Scotland — or  places  which 
have  such  a  title,  though  quite  unworthy  of  it — there  are, 
periodically,  youths  engaged  for  a  period  of  three  years 
to  perform  the  drudgery,  which  is  so  well  known  to 
exist  in  such  positions  ;  at  the  end  of  the  engagement 
these  lads  have  attained  the  age  which  entitles  them  to 
the  name  of  young  men,  and,  professionally,  to  the 
rank  of  journeymen.  They  have  to  “shift”  at  the 
term — where?  In  many  cases  to  the  army,  a  seafaring 
life,  a  drudge  in  a  factory,  or  auy  menial  service  in 
which  they  can  earn  their  daily  bread.  Many  are  more 
fortunate,  in  being  thrust  on  the  mercy  of  nursery¬ 
men  to  push  them  into  some  place  where  journeymen 
are  employed,  and  then,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  true  apprenticeship  begins,  no  tuition  having  been 
given  them  by  those  who  had  the  supervision  of  the 
youths  during  their  apprenticeship,  except  where  a 
barrow,  broom  or  spade  was  in  use,  as  no  higher 
branches  of  gardening  could  come  within  their  reach. 
To  employ  apprentices  for  three  years  and  then  to  be 
called  journeymen,  who  expect  wages  and  all  other 
advantages  of  experienced  workmen,  is  a  burlesque  of  a 
most  unjust  kind.  Taking  boys  to  do  the  work  of 
what  should  be  matured  labour  is  a  system  that  is 
increasing  the  miseries  of  our  young  gardeners,  by 
multiplying  their  numbers  to  such  a  great  extent 
that  three-fourths  or  even  more  of  them  cannot  find 
employment  in  the  vocation  they  have  been  wishful 
to  follow.  It  is  often  alleged  that  many  are  engaged 
as  apprentices  to  meet  a  craving  by  some  for  the  gain 
rendered  by  “apprentices’  fees”;  we  would  hope 
there  were  no  “fees”  given  or  received  where  tuition 
could  not  be  given  in  return. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  were  once 
cases  where  fees  were  allowed,  by  proprietors,  to  be 
taken  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  miserable  pittance  which 
they  paid  to  the  men  they  dubbed  head  gardeners.  It 
is  never  too  late  to  mend,  and  it  would  delight  us  and 
many  others  if  the  “  bitter  cry  ”  associated  with 
apprentices  ceased  ;  and  all  who  do  not  support  this 
wholesale  method  of  dealing  out  injustice  to  a  portion 
of  our  race,  should  do  what  we  believe  is  common 
justice  to  themselves,  and  honest  to  those  who  suffer  by 
the  delusion  of  being  led  to  believe  they  were  gardeners 


— whose  three  years  of  drudgery  only  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  that  they  could  understand  the  ordinary 
rudiments  of  their  profession — viz.,  to  engage  no  one 
as  a  qualified  journeyman  who  had  not,  at  least,  been 
employed  four  years  in  rudimentary  garden  work.— 
Caledonian. 

Roses.  —The  season  has  now  arrived  when  planters 
of  Roses  may  be  contemplating  the  work  which  they 
have  in  view,  and  to  make  a  thorough  preparation  at 
first  is  half  the  battle  of  future  success.  "Where  the 
constitution  of  the  plants  has  been  most  severely  tried 
during  the  past  droughty  season,  we  observed,  that  in 
positions  where  soil  is  shallow,  light  and  poor,  though 
the  Rose  likes  well-drained  land,  it  soon  suffers  from 
a  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  To  remove  such 
untoward  defection,  the  earlier  action  is  now  taken  the 
more  complete  is  the  remedy  likely  to  be.  "Where  there 
is  not  a  depth  of  natural  soil,  addition  should  be  made  if 
possible,  and  the  sub-soil  should  be  well  broken  up,  but 
not  brought  to  the  surface  ;  a  good  layer  of  rotted  cow- 
manure  turned  under  the  surface-spit,  well  mixed  at 
the  bottom,  is  of  much  service  in  renovating  shallow 
ground.  The  Roses,  when  planted,  should  have  good 
fresh  earth  placed  next  the  roots  to  start  them,  and 
over  that  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure  will  protect  the 
young  roots  from  drought  and  draw  them  upwards 
next  season.  "When  the  active  feeders  can  be  kept  out 
of  the  poor  aud  unhealthy  sub-soil,  much  injury  is 
prevented  by  the  evils  of  mildew,  red-spider  and 
drought.  "We  know  where  plants  have  been  placed  on 
hard  surfaces  impervious  to  the  descent  of  roots,  and  had 
to  depend  entirely  on  surface  support,  and  do  admirably  ; 
but  good  mulching — not  dry  straw  or  moisture-resisting 
material — was  the  chief  agent  in  giving  luxuriant  and 
abundance  of  inflorescence.  There  is  comparatively 
little  credit  in  securing  first-rate  Roses  (plants  and 
flowers)  where  strong  soil  is  abundant,  such  as  one 
meets  within  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Haddington¬ 
shire,  compared  with  other  parts,  where  sand  and 
gravel  is  the  staple  soil  of  the  land.  For  abundance 
of  flowers  and  length  of  season  in  bloom,  we  think  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  excels  ;  for  colour,  and  a 
fine  flower,  one  generally  has  to  look  to  the  south. 
Rose  blooms  are  very  abundant  with  irs  at 
present,  and  from  a  long  list  of  kinds  loaded  with 
bloom,  we  select  the  following  as  being  among  the  most 
useful  in  autumn:  Pierre  Hotting,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchesse 
de  "Yallombrosa,  Comtesse  de  Sereyne,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Duke  of  Connaught,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Senateur  Yaisse,  La  France,  and  Alfred  Colomb. — Cal. 

Melons  of  the  Season. — It  has  been  our 
privilege  to  see  great  numbers  of  Melons  this  year  of 
sorts,  sizes,  colours,  and  forms.  Most  of  them  have 
been  on  exhibition  tables — in  districts  wide  apart — and 
had  to  be  adjudicated  upon,  and  many  were  tasted. 
Our  opinion,  that  there  has  been  little  improvement 
for  many  years  by  the  introduction  of  new  kinds  on  the 
existing  old  favourites,  is  now  strongly  supported  from 
the  standpoints  adduced,  and  by  the  verdicts  given  at 
these  exhibitions.  A  Melon  well  cultivated  is,  however, 
a  very  different  fruit  from  one  badly  treated,  and  we 
fear  many  Melons  which  are  placed  for  exhibition  are 
such  as  are  considered  unfit  for  an  employer’s  table, 
or  even  the  cultivator’s  own  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
managers  of  exhibitions  would  insist  that  such  articles 
are  not  admissible,  but  are  most  discreditable  as  well 
as  very  offensive.  "\Ve  know  nothing  more  nauseating 
than  a  Melon  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  task  for 
judges  to  examine  such  by  the  use  of  the  palate  is 
a  trying  ordeal.  Among  the  best  Melons  we  have  seen 
this  year  the  following  may  be  included  as  really 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  such  as  often  take  high 
rank  as  competing  kinds  : — Beechwood,  La  Favourite, 
Best  of  All,  Golden  Perfection,  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
William  Tillery,  Eastnor  Castle,  and  Blenheim  Orange. 
Longleat  Perfection  is  an  excellent  kind,  and  our  first 
acquaintance  with  it  was  at  Liverpool  (when  visited  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London),  but  its 
cracking  proclivities  will  prevent  its  extensive  culture. 
In  pots,  and  roots  otherwise  under  control,  we  have 
not  mastered  the  splitting  when  about  the  ripening 
period.  The  finest  flavoured  fruit  we  have  tasted  this 
year  was  one  called  Prince  of  W  ales,  green  flesh,  which 
was  among  a  late  lot  ripened  about  the  middle  of 
October.  The  hardiest  of  all  is  Little  Heath,  a  large 
kind,  most  easily  cultivated,  and  for  early  work  it  out¬ 
distanced  some  six  or  seven  others  that  were  its 
contemporaries.  Some  seeds  were  given  us  lately  with 
the  highest  recommendation  a  fruit  could  have,  and 
from  a  veteran  grower  of  well  known  fame  ;  we  expect 
something  distinct  and  superior — the  name  is  Imperial 
Green  Flesh. — Caledonian. 


The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Fruit  Tp.ee  Planting. — The  work  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  now  in  full  swing,,  and  if.  amateurs  only  knew 
the  facilities  open  to  them  for  growing  their  own 
supply  of  fruit,  or  part  of  it,  much  more  would  be 
grown  by  a  large  class  of  people  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  "When  one  has  got  the  idea  that  large  trees  and 
years  of  waiting  are  necessary  before  fruit  can  be 
obtained  from  those  newly  planted,  the  prospect  is 
forbidding  enough  in  itself,  not  to  speak  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  incurred  in  the  operation.  "Whether  we 
think  of  large  trees  on  walls,  or  more  especially 
standards  that  require  many  years’  growth  before  we 
can  expect  much  from  them,  it  is  natural  to  shrink 
from  the  undertaking  that  seems  likely  to  benefit 
somebody  else  or  some  future  generation.  The  skill  of 
the  cultivator  has  overcome  this  difficulty  in  so  striking 
a  manner  that  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  trees  the 
first  year  after  planting,  provided  the  season  and  other 
conditions  are  suitable. 

In  the  case  of  Apple  trees,  this  is  effected  by  growing 
those  that  have  been  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Pear  trees,  by  the  use  of  those  grafted 
on  the  Quince.  Trees  so  treated  are  greatly  dwarfed 
in  habit,  and  inclined  to  earlier  bearing ;  while 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  itself  is  improved 
immensely. 

Another  good  point  in  favour  of  fruit-growing  in  small 
gardens  is  that  by  the  method  mentioned  a  great 
number  of  different  kinds  can  be  grown  in  little  space, 
thus  securing  a  variety  and  succession  of  fruit  for 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  according  to  the  ripening 
of  the  kinds.  For  small  gardens,  grafted  on  the  stocks 
mentioned,  the  trees  may  be  grown  as  pyramids,  or 
single  or  double  cordons,  the  latter  being  horizontal, 
oblique,  or  erect,  as  convenience  or  suitability  may 
direct. 

By  frequent  transplanting,  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots 
is  developed  close  to  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  in  that 
way  they  come  within  the  reach  of  any  surface-feeding 
which  may  be  applied.  The  roots  are  also  prevented 
from  passing  down,  it  may  be,  into  an  unsuitable  sub¬ 
soil  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  trees  may  be  readily 
lifted  and  taken  to  another  garden  at  any  time  during 
the  planting  season,  so  that  no  loss  is  incurred  by 
having  to  leave  them  behind  in  the  case  of  the  owner’s 
removal. 

No  better  time  than  the  present  could  be  chosen  for 
securing  a  selection  of  trees  for  planting,  or  for  trans¬ 
planting  those  already  possessed.  A  certain  amount 
of  warmth  still  pervades  the  soil,  and  if  all  necessary 
planting  is  effected  now,  the  roots,  which  are  still 
active,  will  take  fresh  possession  of  their  new  quarters 
before  winter  fairly  sets  in,  and  the  trees  will  start 
away  readily  at  the  proper  time  as  if  they  had  never 
been  moved.  The  foliage  is  now  in  that  stage  of  ripe¬ 
ness  which  will  cause  them  to  drop,  and  the  coolness 
and  moistness  of  the  atmosphere  will  prevent  any 
undue  evaporation  or  exhaustion  of  the  wood  in  the 
process  of  transplanting. 

If  a  quantity  of  turf  can  be  obtained  from  an  old 
pasture,  the  trees  would  be  greatly  benefited  bjr  a  few 
turves  laid  under  them,  as  well  as  having  a  quantity 
chopped  up  roughly  and  mixed  with  the  ordinary  soil. 
If  the  latter  is  naturally  rich,  however,  all  this  trouble 
may  be  spared  by  simply  trenching  the  ground,  and 
incorporating  whatever  manure  may  be  applied  with 
the  upper  10  ins.  or  12  ins.  of  soil.  Beautiful  and 
miniature  pyramidal  specimens  of  Apples  and  Pears 
grafted  on  the  stocks  above  mentioned,  may  be  grown 
in  single  lines  round  the  squares  of  vegetable  ground, 
or  round  borders  where  suitable  exposure  to  light,  and 
a  free  play  of  air  is  enjoyed,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  trees.  If  desirable,  Apple  trees  may  be 
grown  on  the  same  stock,  and  trained  as  double 
cordons  for  the  margin  of  walks,  or  they  may  be 
trained  into  fan-shaped  specimens,  and  grown  against 
walls  or  espaliers.  In  the  latter  case  they  may 
be  trained  horizontally,  as  we  usually  see  Pears 
treated. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  walls  and  trellis-work 
in  cottage,  villa,  or  other  small  gardens  are  low, 
because,  considering  that  growth  on  the  special  stocks 
mentioned  is  very  slow,  a  long  time  would  elapse  before 
high  walls  could  be  covered,  and  much  space  would 
thereby  be  wasted.  By  training  the  trees,  however,  as 
single  or  double,  oblique  or  upright  cordons,  a  great 
variety  of  trees  could  be  used,  and  the  whole  of  the 
space  occupied  in  a  fow  years  from  the  time  of  planting 
maiden  trees. 
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The  following  are  very  suitable  dessert  varieties  of 
Apple  that  might  profitably  he  grown  in  small  gardens, 
namely,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Fearn’s  Pippin, 
Irish  Peach,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Yellow  Ingestrie, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat  ;  while  good 
kitchen  Apples  are  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Mank’s  . 
Codlin,  Cellini,  Tower  of  Glammis,  Lord  Suffield,  and 
Stirling  Castle.  Good  and  fruitful  Pears  are  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  'Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Easter 
Beurre,  Hessel,  Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  Marie 
Louise,  and  Beurre  Ranee.  For  stewing,  Catillac, 
Bellissime  d’Hiver,  Verulam,  and  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain  may  be  used.  — F. 

- *->»*- - 

GOLD-LACED  POLYANTHUSES. 

My  plants  of  these  that  I  intend  for  exhibition  in 
April  next  are  now  potted  up,  and  placed  on  a  slightly- 
raised  stage  in  a  cold  frame  to  winter  there.  I  may 
state  that  the  flowering  plants  of  last  spring  were  kept 
in  their  pots  until  they  had  matured  a  few  pods  of 
seeds,  when  they  were  shaken  from  the  soil,  divided, 
and  planted  in  a  box  of  good  soil,  w:ith  a  liberal 
dressing  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  added,  and  the  box 
placed  on  a  north  border.  1  think  I  had  to  suffer  only 
two  or  three  failures,  which  was  satisfactory  considering 
what  a  dry  hot  summer  we  had.  The  divided  plants 
made  good  roots,  and  within  the  last  month  they  have 
been  placed  in  a  good  loamy  compost,  and  are  now 
doing  well.  When  I  potted  them  I  used  the  soil  in  a 
fairly  moist  state,  no  water  being  required  for  several 
days,  when  it  was  sparingly  applied,  and  then  only  in 
bright  and  sunny  weather.  So  far,  the  autumn  has 
proved  highly  favourable  to  their  well-being.  The  soil 
about  the  roots  will  be  kept  fairly  dry  during  the 
winter,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  with  Auriculas. 
The  pots  are  well  drained,  that  being,  I  take  it,  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  safe-wintering  of  Gold- 
laced  Polyanthuses. 

My  collection  consists  of  George  IV.,  Lancer, 
President,  William  IV.,  and  Sydney  Smith,  red 
grounds  ;  Lancashire  Hero,  Exile,  Cheshire  Favourite, 
and  Prince  Regent,  dark  grounds.  All  these  are  good 
doers,  and  can  be  bought  at  moderate  prices.  Lord 
Lincoln  can  also  be  had,  but  at  such  a  high  figure  that 
it  is  a  risk  to  purchase  it,  as  it  is  not  a  good  grower, 
and  must  be  treated  with  great  care. 

I  have  to  buy  in  a  few  plants  every  autumn,  and  as 
they  come  out  of  good,  rich,  black  loam,  I  find  it  best 
to  put  them  into  store-pots  for  a  few  W'eeks,  using  a 
rather  light  compost,  with  which  I  mix  some  cocoa- 
nut  fibre.  I  put  three  or  four  plants  round  a  32-size 
pot,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  them,  and  plunging 
them  in  a  bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Here  they  soon 
make  roots,  and  then  they  are  potted  into  3-in.  pots, 
or  a  size  larger,  using  a  compost  made  up  of  good 
yellow  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand.  Then  they  are  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  as  above  directed.  I  found  that  if  I 
placed  the  plants  as  soon  as  received  in  their  flowering 
pots  there  was  a  danger  of  their  rotting  off,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  adopted  the  practice  of  putting 
them  in  store-pots  for  a  time.  But  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  that  besets  the  cultivator  of  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses  who  resides  near  to  London  is  the  fogs, 
for  under  their  deleterious  influence  they  seem  to  damp 
off  in  mid-winter.  But  all  that  one  can  do  is  to  set 
Lis  wits  in  antagonism  to  such  hostile  circumstances, 
and  seek  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  succeed  in 
spite  of  all.  He  who  would  excel  must  not  care  for 
occasional  defeat  ;  the  time  of  victory  will  come  to 
him  who  determines  that  it  shall  be  his  heritage  sooner 
or  later. — 11.  D. 

— - 

A  PEW  AUTUMN  FLOWERS, 

Anemone  japonica  and  A.  j.  alba,  the  latter 
especially  should  be  in  everybody’s  garden,  for  they 
Will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil.  We  recently  saw  large 
beds  of  it  at  Kew,  and  were  much  struck  with  its  fine 
appearance  when  seen  in  large  masses.  As  cut  flowers 
for  church  and  house  decoration  it  is  Unrivalled  among 
hardy  flowers,  and  no  one  can  get  too  much  off  it. 
We  have  seen  it  potted  with  a  view  of  prolonging  its 
flowering  season,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results. 

Gaillaedla  geandifloea. — This  plant  commences 
to  bloom  early  in  the  summer,  and  continues  till  the 
autumn.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  accommodating 
plants  we  have,  and  is  very  gay. 

Helianthus.  —  Sunflowers,  both  annual  and  peren¬ 
nial,  are  very  effective,  and  the  past  summer  has 
produced  some  immense  flowers  of  the  common  annual 
one  where  they  have  been  planted  in  good  ground  and 


well  watered.  We  saw  some  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in 
height,  with  flowers  of  gigantic  proportions.  We  had 
sent  us  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  a  packet  of  their 
miniature  Sunflower.  This  should  be  widely  known, 
as  nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  useful.  H.  multi- 
floras  major  and  H.  m.  fl.  pi.  flower  freely  through 
August,  September  and  October,  and  are  quite  suitable 
for  comparatively  small  places.  These  novelties  are 
excellent  for  cut  flowers,  the  single  one  being  the  best 
for  that  purpose. 

Pyeetheum  uliginostjm.  —  For  church  decoration 
at  harvest  festivals,  associated  with  single  scarlet 
Dahlias,  this  makes  a  fine  display.  It  is  of  too  coarse 
growth  for  select  borders  and  small  places,  but  where 
large  quantities  of  flowers  are  wanted  it  is  most  useful. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  in 
shrubbery  borders,  likewise  for  back-row  plants  in  very 
■wide  herbaceous  borders,  and  may  with  advantage 
be  planted  somewhat  plentifully  where  space  is 
available. 

Pojdbeckia  Newmanii. — A  plant  that  will  grow  in 
any  position,  yet  one  of  the  best.  Its  large  yellow 
flowers,  with  black  centres,  are  very  striking  and  freely 
produced.  It  will  always  rank  high  among  hardy 
autumn  subjects. 

Zauschneria  californica. — Looking  at  a  clump  of 
this  recently  in  the  Vicar’s  Garden,  we  were  much 
struck  with  its  rare  beauty.  It  seems  to  want  a  warm 
sunny  position  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  and  is  not  so 
often  met  with  as  it  should  be.  The  flowers  are  bright 
vermilion,  and  arranged  in  spikes  much  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Pentstemon. 

Stevia  seeeata. — When  outdoor  flowers  have  to  be 
mainly  depended  upon  for  a  supply  to  decorate  glasses, 
&c.,  this  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  white  and  small,  produced  in  large  heads,  which 
admit  of  being  cut  up  into  pieces,  and  when  used  as 
sprays  of  Eupatorium  are,  enliven  and  give  an  airy 
appearance  to  an  epergne  or  vase  of  flowers. 

Sedum  spectabile.  —  This  has  been  so  recently 
commented  upon  in  your  columns  that  I  think  any 
further  remarks  are  uncalled  for  ;  yet  it  is  too  good  a 
thing  to  pass  by.  Just  now  it  is  almost  the  only 
subject  which  the  late  frost  has  left  us  to  look  at.  This 
and  a  few  Roses  and  Mignonette  is  all  that  we  have 
left  here. 

Calceolaria  mexioana. — This  wTe  saw  blooming 
freely  under  a  wall  at  Kew.  If  a  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  which  it  has  the  appearance  of  being,  it  ought  to 
be  better  known.  The  flowers  are  much  the  colour  of 
C.  amplexicaulis,  but  the  habit  is  quite  different. — 


CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Now  that  hardy  plants  are  becoming  such  a  popular 
and  leading  feature  at  flower  shows,  it  may  serve  a 
useful  purpose  if  I  set  down  the  names  of  a  collection 
that  anyone  may  grow  who  contemplates  cultivating 
for  exhibition  purposes.  I  do  not  put  it  forward  as  a 
complete  list,  I  merely  give  it  as  comprising  some  good 
things  that  can  be  had  in  bloom  from  June  up  to 
September,  and  which  would,  I  think,  be  always 
affording  something  fit  for  show  purposes.  They  who 
grow  for  exhibition  must  cultivate,  and  they  would 
then  be  able  to  enjoy  their  flowers  through  seeing  them 
at  the  best  advantage.  A  good  loam,  sandy  rather 
than  adhesive,  will  grow  pretty  well  all  I  have  ventured 
to  name. 

This  list  consists  of  Achillea  ptarmica  flore  pleno, 
A.mberboa  odorata,  AlstrcBmeria  aurea,  Anemone 
japonica  alba  and  intermedia,  Anthericum  liliastrum 
major,  Aquilegia  chrysantha  and  californica  hybrida, 
about  four  of  the  best  perennial  Asters  (including 
amellus  and  Novae  Anglke),  Campanula  dahurica,  C. 
percissifolia  flore  pleno  and  C.  Van  Houttei,  Centaurea 
montana  (in  variety),  Chelone  barbata,  Carnations  (in 
variety),  Catananche  ccerulea  and  bicolor,  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  Delphinium  (in  variety),  Dictamnus  fraxi- 
nella  and  its  white  form,  Eryngium  amethystinum, 
Funkia  grandiflora,  Gaillardias,  Galega  officinalis  alba, 
Geum  coecineum  plenum,  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
Gladiolus  (in  variety),  Harpalium  rigidum,  Helianthus 
multiflora  major  and  fits  double  variety,  Hemeroeallis 
flava,  Hesperis  matronalis  alba  plena,  Inula  glandu- 
losa,  Lathyrus  grandifloras,  L.  latifolius  and  its  white 
variety,  Lobelia  fulgens,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  plena 
and  L.  Viscaria  splendens  plena,  Monarda  didyma, 
Fapaver  orientale,  P.  nudicaule  (in  variety),  Phlox 
decussata  (in  variety),  Polemonium  Richardsoni,  Poten- 
tillas  (in  variety),  Pyrethrum  uliginosum  and  a  few  of 
the  finest  double  varieties,  Rudbeckia  Newmannii, 


Scabiosa  caucasica,  Senecio  pulcher,  Spireea  araneus, 
S.  filipendula  plena  and  S.  palmata,  Stokesia  cyanea, 
Tradescantia  (in  variety),  Pseonies  (tree  and  herbaceous), 
and  a  choice  selection  of  Lilies,  such  as  auratum,  chal- 
cedonicum,  longiflorum,  tigrinum  plenum  and 
speciosum. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  extend  this  list,  but 
I  fear  it  looks  too  long  already.  Anyone  who  grows 
hardy  perennials  for  show  purposes  'should  make  a 
garden  for  them,  and  cultivate  them  liberally,  giving 
them  ample  space  in  which  to  develope,  and  such 
attention  as  they  require.  They  should  grow  them 
just  as  well  and  attentively  as  the  florist  does  his 
Dahlias,  Carnations,  &c.,  and  then  if  he  exhibits  for 
prizes  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  win  some  of 
them. — Florist. 

- *>-X<* - 

PITHY  CELERY. 

I  recently  saw  some  remarks  about  “pithy” 
Celery,  meaning  thereby  Celery  that  is  soft  and  hollow 
in  the  stalk,  and  not  hard,  firm,  crisp,  and  sweet  when 
eaten.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
exhibition  Celery  we  saw  recently  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  a  little  later  on  at  South  Kensington,  was  of  a 
“pithy”  character.  It  appeared  to  have  been  pre¬ 
maturely  forced  into  size,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  the 
outside  stalks  had  been  removed  there  would  have  been 
but  little  left  that  could  be  termed  fit  for  table.  Now, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  strain  of  Celery  is  in 
itself  bad  because  it  becomes  pithy,  for  as  one  authority 
has  declared,  “the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown 
is  the  sole  cause  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  observe  by  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  would  undertake  to  produce  Celery, 
either  pithy  or  not,  in  any  season.”  This  statement 
is  important,  because  it  operates  to  exonerate  the 
seedsman,  who  is  frequently  blamed  for  failures,  of 
which  he  is  as  innocent  as  the  man  in  the  moon. 

There  are  many  lazy  and  careless  gardeners  who  fail 
with  their  crops,  and  then  throw  the  blame  of  the 
failure  arising  from  their  own  neglect  upon  the 
seedsman.  The  writer  I  have  already  referred  to  goes 
on  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  Celery  becoming  pithy. 

‘ 1  The  soil  in  the  main  kitchen  garden  here  is  old,  and 
contains  a  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Here 
we  had  tried  Celery  time  after  time,  and  it  invariably 
became  pithy  in  the  autumn.  Another  small  garden 
contains  soil  equally  old  in  regard  to  the  time  it  has 
been  cultivated,  but  it  is  sharp  and  gritty,  and  in  this 
pithy  Celery  is  unknown  ;  indeed,  we  confine  the 
Celery  crop  to  this  piece  now,  and  we  are  never  troubled 
with  pithy  plants.  If  I  wanted  to  cure  a  soil  which 
produced  pithy  heads,  I  would  mix  a  great  deal  of  sharp 
sand  or  ashes  with  it,  and  manure  only  moderately,  so 
that  the  plants  might  make  a  substantial  growth  in 
the  place  of  a  very  rank  production.  In  such  a  soil  as 
I  recommend,  worms  are  not  common,  and  the  heads 
of  Celery  not  only  turn  out  sound,  but  quite  free  from 
worm  marks,  which  is  another  great  advantage.” 

Not  long  since  I  was  in  a  garden  where  there  were 
several  lines  of  stout  robust  Celery,  and  I  remarked  to 
the  gardener,  “  You  do  not  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
earth  it  up.”  He  said,  “No,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason,  I  always  allow  my  Celery  to  make  a  thoroughly 
robust  growth  before  I  earth  it  up  much,  and  then  I  do 
it  gradually,  and  my  Celery  always  gives  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  my  employers.”  And  I  could  quite 
understand  that  it  was  so. — E.  TV. 

- - 

LILLIPUT  CHINA  ASTER. 

Amongst  the  extensive  collection  of  forms  or  varie¬ 
ties  of  China  Aster  at  Chiswick,  were  two  sowings  of 
an  extremely  dwarf  and  miniature  strain.  The  stems, 
flowers  and  all,  did  not  exceed  the  height  of  4  ins., 
while  in  many  cases  they  were  no  more  than  2  ins. 
They  were  also  earlier  in  coming  into  flower,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  kind,  with  the  exception  of  Pride  of  the 
Market,  a  large,  early,  and  free-flowering  strain,  suit¬ 
able  for  market  purposes.  The  flower-heads  are  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  small  to  be  included  in  the  Pompon  section. 
Like  other  strains,  this  is  found  to  sport  into  a  number 
of  colours,  the  chief  of  which  are  rose,  white,  and  blue, 
■while  in  most  cases  there  was  a  combination  of  two  of 
these  colours.  For  instance,  the  florets  would  either 
be  blue  or  rose,  and  margined  with  white.  They  are 
also  incurved  along  the  margins  so  as  to  be  semi-tubular 
or  half  quilled.  The  plants,  on  the  whole,  are  so 
dwarf  and  compact,  as  to  be  suitable  as  edgings  to  beds 
of  taller-growing  plants  ;  but  are  too  small  to  be  grown 
by  themselves  in  any  except  very  small  beds.  They 
are,  however,  very  pretty  and  attractive. 
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A  COLLECTION  OP  KALES. 

At  the  trial-grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chiswick,  may  be  seen  a  collection,  both  extensive  and 
very  complete  in  itself,  of  the  special  forms  of  Brassica 
oleracea  known  as  Borecole  or  Kale.  No  one  un¬ 
acquainted  with  their  history  would  ever  imagine 
them  to  be  descendants  of  a  common  parent  like  the 
wild  Cabbage,  so  diversified  is  their  general  appearance. 
Their  hardiness,  consequent  suitability  for  northern 
climates,  and  their  value  as  human  food  has  secured 
for  them  a  universal  popularity  and  range  of  cultivation 
extending  to  most  European  countries.  In  the  south 
of  England,  however,  notwithstanding  their  hardiness, 
their  value  in  affording  a  supply  of  winter  greens  is 
greatly  overlooked,  a  fact  which  is  all  the  more 
surprising,  considering  the  difficulty  often  experienced 
in  severe  winters  like  the  last,  to  obtain  a  supply  for 
the  house  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  green  food.  This 
is  especially  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with 
its  smoke,  fogs  and  changeable  climate,  by  which  every¬ 
thing  except  the  very  hardiest  —  such  as  Chou  de 
Burghley  and  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli,  are  relent¬ 
lessly  swept  away.  This 
should  be  an  inducement  to 
gardeners,  in  private  estab¬ 
lishments  especially,  to  add 
to  their  winter  stuff  some, 
at  least,  of  the  best  sorts  of 
a  hardy  vegetable  that  is  at 
once  palatable  and  whole¬ 
some.  The  leaves  may  be 
used  in  summer,  when 
growth  is  vigorous  and 
tender,  or  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  other  kinds  the 
Kales  may  be  allowed  to 
make  vigorous  growth,  and 
utilised  in  winter  after  the 
leaves  have  been  made  tender 
by  frost.  In  spring,  again, 
when  fresh  growth  has  re¬ 
commenced,  the  young  leaves 
are  tender  and  delicious,  and 
may  be  counted  upon  to 
furnish  a  supply  till  they 
have  fairly  run  to  flower. 

Curled  Kale  or  Curlies. 

The  collection  of  these  is 
numerous  in  kinds,  each 
offering  peculiarities  of  its 
own,  that  recommends  it  to 
the  requirements  and  tastes 
of  a  variety  of  growers, 
according  to  flavour,  hardi¬ 
ness,  quantity  of  produce, 
and  the  exposure  of  the 
locality.  Thus  the  dwarf 
varieties  in  districts  where 
much  snow  falls  would  be 
covered,  and  thus  protected 
not  only  from  frost,  but  from 
the  ravages  of  wood  pigeons, 
pheasants,  and  other  birds, 
where  such  abound,  and  do 
havoc  amongst  any  green 
garden  produce  during  severe 
weather.  The  taller-growing 
kinds  would  afford  a  greater  quantity,  while  the 
coarser  leaves  could  be  used  as  cattle  food. 

The  dwarfest  of  all  is  Chelsea  Exquisite,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  bright  green,  beautifully  and  densely 
curled,  and  being  short  and  assuming  an  ascending 
direction,  a  great  number  of  plants  may  be  grown  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground.  These  characters  imply  that 
the  variety  should  be  grown  for  table  purposes  only, 
and  will  be  found  to  supply  a  useful  vegetable. 
Another  useful  kind  is  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  a  very  old 
sort,  and  the  sowing  of  which  was  made  from  seeds 
bought  in  London.  It  is  very  widely  known,  and  is 
hampered  by,  at  least,  fourteen  synonyms.  The  stems 
are  dwarf,  and  the  leaves  densely  and  finely  curled. 
The  pale  yellowish  green  and  finely  curled  leaves  of 
Mossbach  give  that  variety  a  distinct  appearance 
amongst  a  collection  of  other  kinds.  Judging  from 
the  pale  colour,  and  the  slender  and  general  aspect  of 
this  variety,  we  should  expect  it  to  prove  a  very  tender 
and  mild-flavoured  vegetable.  The  white  mid-ribs 
and  principal  nerves  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  a  selection  from  another  variety  named  Neapolitan. 
Yeitch’s  Late  is  also  pale  green,  but  with  stems  of 
medium  height  and  robust  vigorous  habit.  The  leaves 
are  broad  and  curled,  but  become  much  more  distinctly 


so  after  cold  frosty  weather  sets  in.  We  have  some¬ 
thing  very  distinct  in  Carter’s  Welsh  Kale,  the  stems 
of  which  are  rather  tall,  bearing  a  great  quantity  of 
long,  narrow,  finely  curled,  dark  green  leaves.  It 
would  seem  to  combine  to  a  certain  extent  quality  with 
quantity.  Tall  Green  Curled  is  another  old  kind  that 
seems  capable  of  producing  a  large  quantity  of  useful 
leaves.  It  is  very  vigorous,  with  dark  green  foliage, 
and  there  are  sowings  from  both  English  and  German 
seeds,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  more  finely  curled.  A 
useful  kind  is  Reed’s  Hearting  Kale,  of  robust  and 
vigorous  habit,  whose  special  qualities  are  that  it 
produces  a  head  like  a  Cabbage  in  spring,  while  it  is 
very  late  in  running  to  seed,  being,  in  fact,  the  last  to 
do  so.  The  leaves  are  curled,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
vegetable  in  winter. 

The  seven  above-mentioned  varieties  may  be  taken  as 
the  cream  of  the  stock  of  curled  kinds,  affording  both 
quantity  and  quality  ;  but  there  are  several  others 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  considered  desirable  by  some. 
Dwarf  Erfurt,  a  German  sort,  is  dwarf,  deep  green,  finely 
curled,  and  characterised  by  large  leaves  that  take  a 


Lilliput  China  Aster. 

horizontal  direction,  or  almost  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 
Chelsea  Exquisite,  alongside  of  it,  has  shorter  and 
ascending  leaves,  and  is  certainly  a  much  finer  kind. 
Besides  Mossbach  already  mentioned,  there  are  several 
others  having  their  midribs  and  principal  nerves  white. 
Of  these  a  dwarf  kind  named  Neapolitan  is  altogether 
more  refined  in  character  than  another  sort,  named 
Winter  Curled,  from  a  French  source. 

Other  Sorts  of  Borecole  or  Kale. 

The  different  sorts  mentioned  below  are  fitted  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  and  although  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  Cottager’s  Kale,  resemble  in  many  respects 
the  “  Curlies,”  yet  the  greater  number  of  them  are  very 
distinct  in  general  aspect,  and  are  used  as  food  in 
various  ways.  Buda  Kale  has  leaves  greatly  resembling 
a  Swede,  and  produces  side  shoots  of  considerable  length 
in  spring,  that  may  be  blanched  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Sea  Kale  or  Asparagus.  Couve 
Tronchuda  is  a  tender  kind  that  was  introduced  a  few 
years  ago  from  Portugal,  and  produces  hearts  somewhat 
like  a  Cabbage,  which,  however,  never  become  very 
firm.  The  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  white,  fleshy,  and' 
large,  and  when  cooked  is  tender  and  firm,  eating,  it  is 
described,  like  cocoanut.  We  noticed  a  great  curiosity 


in  two'sorts  named  Red  and  White  Marrow-stemmed, 
the  greatly  swollen  and  fleshy  stems  of  which  are 
cooked  and  eaten.  It  seemed  to  us  no  better  than  a 
“  Kale  runt,  ”  in  Scotch  phrase,  but  we  have  no  desire 
to  gainsay  those  who  exhibit  a  liking  for  “  Kale  runts,” 
and  the  stems  in  question  may  prove  a  delicacy  to  some. 
Cottager’s  Kale  is  valued  for  the  great  quantity  of 
leaves  it  produces  on  tall  stems,  and  in  spring  large 
quantities  of  side  sprouts  are  produced,  which  are  mild 
and  tender  eating.  The  leaves  of  Chou  de  Milan 
are  glaucous,  and  slightly  curled  ;  but  the  variety 
which  is  related  to  the  former  is  also  valued  for  its 
sprouts,  which  are  produced  in  February  and  March, 
and  when  boiled  prove  rich  and  delicate  eating. 
A  sort  named  Palm  Tree  Kale  is  in  several 
respects  similar  to  a  Brussels  Sprout.  Ragged  Jack, 
as  its  name  implies,  has  deeply  and  curiously 
ragged  leaves,  of  a  glaucous  colour.  It  is  dwarf,  hardy 
and  productive,  while  the  leaves  are  described  as  of 
good  quality.  Chou  de  Russie  is  a  newer  and  improved 
kind,  with  much  taller  stems  and  slightly  proliferous 
leaves,  but  precisely  similar  to  Ragged  Jack  in  other 
respects.  Yellow  Butter 
and  Yellow  Cream  are  two 
singular  -  looking,  loosely  - 
hearting  Cabbages  of  pale 
greenish  yellow  colour  that 
would  evidently  prove 
delicate  eating,  but  ap¬ 
parently  need  to  be  grown 
for  summer  use  only,  because 
somewhat  tender.  The  first 
named  is  the  best  kind. 

Cow  Kales. 

The  list  of  these  may  be 
headed  by  the  Tree  Cab¬ 
bage,  Jersey  Kale  or  Great 
Cow  Cabbage,  the  stems  of 
which  in  Jersey  are  said  to 
grow  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  or 
more.  A  large  quantity  of 
leaves  are  produced  that  may 
be  used  as  cattle  food,  and 
side  shoots  and  sprouts  are 
produced  in  spring  that  may 
be  cooked  and  eaten  at 
the  table.  The  Thou¬ 
sand  -  headed  Cabbage  has 
leaves  of  a  deep  glaucous 
hue,  very  much  resembling 
those  of  a  Swede  Turnip,  and 
its  value  lies  in  the  great 
quantity  of  leaves  produced 
from  the  side  buds  of  the 
main  stem,  which,  singu¬ 
larly  enough,  is  very  short. 
Polo’s  Branching  Kale  seems 
an  improved  form  of  the  last 
as  to  the  quantity  of  cattle 
food  produced,  but  whether 
it  is  superior  to  the  Thou¬ 
sand-headed  Cabbage  would 
depend  on  its  hardiness. 

The  above  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive  of  the  kinds  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  well-regulated 
trial  ground,  but  they  re¬ 
present  the  best  of  the  leading  and  most  distinct 
kinds.  An  assortment  of  variegated  kinds  used  for 
winter  bedding  is  highly  interesting  in  its  way,  ex¬ 
hibiting  various  beautiful  colours,  which  the  frilling 
and  curling  render  additionally  curious  and  attractive. 
The  trials  are  carried  on  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
must  entail  a  great  amount  of  work  to  keep  the  kinds 
true  to  name,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  “  rogues  ” 
amongst  the  respective  kinds  is  highly  satisfactory. 

- -5^5- - 

THUJA  GIGANTEA  PROM  SEED. 

As  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
future  in  this  country,  so  far  as  economic  planting  is 
concerned,  and  as  seeds  are  now  pretty  freely  produced, 
our  method  of  raising  young  plants  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing.  The  seeds  are  collected  in  October,  and  after 
being  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  wind  and  sun¬ 
shine,  are  carefully  stored  away  in  shallow  boxes  in  a 
dry  and  airy  loft,  until  wanted  for  sowing  in  spring. 
We  have  found  it  advisable  not  to  sift  the  seeds  from 
the  husks,  because,  by  allowing  the  latter  to  remain,  a 
greater  quantity  of  air  permeates  the  mass,  and  thus 
damping  and  its  attending  evils  are  prevented — at 
least,  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is,  however,  well  to 
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turn  and  disturb  the  whole  mass  of  detached  cone-scales 
and  seeds  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter  months, 
and  if  this  can  be  accomplished  on  a  dry  clear  day,  so 
much  the  better. 

"When  wanted  for  sowing,  the  seeds  may  be  passed 
through  a  J-in.  riddle,  thus  keeping  back  the  detached 
cone-scales,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  cause 
even  sowing  to  be  a  work  of  great  trouble  and  most 
difficult  to  accomplish.  In  preparing  the  seed-beds, 
(which  it  is  always  preferable  to  have  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  a  rather  sheltered  situation),  let  the  soil  be 
deeply  dug  over  and  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather — especially  frost,  this  having 
a  most  ameliorating  and  a  moistening  action.  Should 
the  soil  be  ordinary  loam,  let  it  be  freely  incorporated 
with  leaf-soil  and  silver-sand,  and  the  whole  be  well 
mixed  together  by  the  aid  of  a  digging-fork.  The  beds 
may  be  formed  4  ft.  in  width,  and  any  convenient 
length,  and  divided  by  shallow  alleys  or  paths  of  1  ft. 
broad.  Rake  well  the  surface  of  each,  so  as  to  remove 
any  hard  clods  of  earth,  stones,  or  other  bulky  bodies, 
and  so  leave  the  ground  in  a  free  and  fine  state  for  the 
reception  of  the  tiny  seeds.  Level  the  surface  of  each 
bed  by  the  aid  of  a  light  roller,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
make  sure  that  the  using  of  this  does  not  harden  the 
soil  excessively,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  evenly, 
either  broadcast  over  the  surface  or  in  lines,  as  may  be 
found  most  convenient. 

By  sowing  in  lines  a  great  saving  of  seed  is  effected, 
and  greater  regularity,  at  the  same  time,  secured.  The 
lines  are  formed  about  2  ins.  apart,  hardly  £  in.  deep, 
and  parallel  with  each  other.  In  covering  the  seeds, 
great  care  is  necessarjq  so  that  they  may  not  be  buried 
too  deeply,  and  to  avoid  this  it  is  well  to  distribute  the 
soil  from  a  finely-meshed  riddle,  this,  in  the  hands  of 
an  experienced  man,  being  used  with  great  freedom, 
and  the  sowing  distributed  evenly  and  not  too  deeply. 
The  soil  used  for  covering  should  be  of  a  light  sandy 
nature,  free  from  lumps  or  stones,  and  moderately 
rich.  No  beating  of  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  the 
back  of  a  spade  should  be  permitted,  as  this  causes  the 
soil  to  bake  hard  and  become  full  of  rents,  and  thus 
numbers  of  the  seeds  are  lost.  Sowing  should  not  take 
place  until  April  or  May,  and  dry  weather  must-be 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  work,  not  for  this  purpose 
alone,  but  the  formation  of  the  beds  as  well.  Should 
dry  windy  weather  prevail  for  any  length  of  time  after 
sowing,  watering  may,  with  great  benefit,  be  resorted 
to,  and  in  this  case  is  best  performed  by  using  a  fine- 
rosed  watering-can  and  rain-water,  if  procurable.  "When 
the  young  plants  begin  to  appear,  shading  from  direct 
sunshine  will  be  highly  beneficial,  and  this  is  easily 
enough  afforded  by  sticking  a  few  Spruce  or  Douglas 
Fir  branches  around  the  beds,  but  particularly  on  the 
southern  and  western  sides. 

The  beds  should  be  kept  at  all  times  clean  and  free 
from  weeds,  which  is  best  performed  by  hand-picking 
during  dripping  weather,  as  at  such  a  time  the  young 
plants  are  less  apt  to  suffer  from  root  disturbance 
caused  by  removing  the  weeds.  As  they  will  have  to 
remain  for  one  winter  at  least  in  the  seed-beds  before 
they  are  in  a  fitting  state  for  planting  out,  it  is  more  than 
probable — at  least,  if  the  winter  be  at  all  severe — that 
numbers  will  get  upheaved  or  almost  wholly  lifted  out 
by  the  frost,  and  in  such  cases  a  quantity  of  very  sandy 
soil  will  set  matters  right  if  evenly  sifted  amongst  them 
and  washed  in  after  the  dispersion  of  the  frost.  Should 
the  young  plants  press  too  closely  upon  each  other 
during  the  first  year,  it  is  wise  policy,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  ones,  to  thin-out  a  few  of  the  smaller 
seedlings,  and  thus  give  plenty  of  room  to  those  that 
are  left.  "When  they  have  attained  to  a  size  sufficient 
for  handling,  they  should  be  carefully  lifted  with  a 
fork,  and  planted  in  previously-prepared  brakes  of  good 
and  well-enriched  soil — not  in  too  sheltered  a  part  of 
the  nursery  ground,  but  where  the  wind  can  have  free 
access  to  their  stems  and  branches.  The  size  of  the 
plants  will  form  a  good  guide  as  to  the  distance  apart 
at  which  they  should  be  planted  ;  but  in  most  cases 
seedlings  of  the  second  year  may  be  placed  at  about 
4  ins.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  9  ins.  from  line  to  line. 
Spread  the  roots  well  out  in  planting,  and  under  no 
pretence  should  cramping,  bending,  or  maiming  of 
these  be  tolerated,  they  being  spread  out  to  their  full 
extent,  and  evenly  around  the  collar  of  the  stem. 
After  remaining  for  two  years  in  this  position,  the 
young  plants  should  again  be  transplanted  into  well- 
worked  and  well-enriched  ground,  their  individual 
sizes  forming,  at  this  stage  of  their  growth,  the  best 
criterion  as  to  the  distance  apart  at  which  they  should 
be  placed. 

In  planting,  however,  the  method  usually  adopted, 
of  taking  out  a  notch  and  placing  the  plant  fast  against 


the  perpendicular  side,  will  not  do,  as  by  such  a  course 
of  treatment  the  roots  are  caused  to  diverge  to  one  side, 
and  when  the  trees  are  planted  out  permanently  they 
usually  topple  over  during  the  first  hard-blowing  gale, 
and  cannot  procure  food  from  all  quarters,  as  they 
should  do  when  the  roots  are  arranged  evenly  around 
the  stem. 

The  best  method  we  know  of,  and  one  that  we  have 
adopted  with  great  success,  is  to  take  out  a  notch  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  and  level  the  ridge  left  by  the 
latter,  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  each  plant  being 
placed  exactly  where  the  line  struck,  and  the  roots 
spread  evenly  into  the  notches  on  each  side.  By  so 
doing,  the  plants  are,  in  a  great  measure,  trained  from 
infancy  in  the  positions  they  should  occupy  as  forest 
trees  ;  and  as  the  roots  then  form  a  whorl  around  the 
base  of  the  stem,  they  are  enabled  to  collect  food  from 
all  quarters,  and  the  plants,  when  placed  out  per¬ 
manently,  are  far  less  liable  to  be  upset  during  a  storm. 

Propagation  of  this  Thuja  is  likewise  effected  from 
cuttings,  but  these  never  form  such  well-shaped  and 
fast-growing  trees  as  such  as  are  produced  from  seeds. 
However,  as  on  many  estates  seeds  are  difficult  to 
procure,  and  young  plants  have  to  be  raised  from 
cuttings,  the  following  method  may  be  practised  with 
the  best  success.  Early  in  September  take  off  young 
shoots  of  the  current  season’s  growth,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  previous  year’s  wood,  and  insert  these  in 
sandy  loam  in  a  border  facing  north.  In  taking,  or, 
rather  choosing  the  cuttings  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  those  from  the  southern  or  sunny  side,  and  where 
fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  root  more  freely,  pro¬ 
ducing  better  plants  than  such  as  are  taken  from  the 
less  exposed  parts  of  the  tree.  Press  the  soil  firmly 
round  the  cuttings,  and  scatter  on  the  ground-surface 
after  they  have  been  planted  a  small  quantity  of  sharp 
sand,  just  sufficient  to  hide  the  soil.  Should  very 
severe  frost  set  in  during  the  winter,  it  may  be  well, 
particularly  to  prevent  the  cuttings  being  lifted  wholly 
from  the  ground,  to  make  a  temporary  erection,  and 
cover  over  with  a  few  old  mats,  straw,  or  any  other 
convenient  substance  that  will  to  some  extent  ward 
off  the  frost. 

The  two  great  points  to  be  attended  to  in  raising 
cuttings,  but  particularly  those  of  the  miffy  Conifers, 
are  to  insert  them  sufficiently  early  in  the  season,  so 
that  they  may  get  callused  over  before  the  winter  sets 
in,  and  to  prevent  the  sun’s  rays  striking  on  them 
for  any  length  of  time  in  spring  whilst  forming 
roots.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  cuttings  will 
be  ready  for  planting  into  nursery  lines,  which 
operation  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  recommended 
for  seedlings.  Generally  speaking,  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  are  difficult  to  get  to  start  away  freely,  they 
having  an  inclination  to  form  a  broad  spreading  head, 
which  must  be  corrected  by  timely  and  judicious 
pruning  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth. — A.  D. 
Webster. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

October  25th. 

Bouvardia,  President  Cleveland. 

The  new  variety  of  this  name  seems  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  matter  of  colour  on  the  popular  and 
useful  variety  known  as  Dazzler.  The  specimens  shown 
were  dwarf  and  bushy,  with  the  apex  of  each  shoot  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  large  truss  of  flowers.  The  long  tube  of 
the  corolla  is  crimson,  while  the  lamina  is  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  very  attractive.  In  point  of  size  the 
flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  Dazzler,  and,  judging 
from  the  specimens  shown,  the  variety  is  a  very 
floriferous  one.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea. 

ClRRHOPETALUM  ORNATISSIMUM. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  take  first  rank  as  to 
size,  and  the  colours  are  pleasing  enough  compared 
with  other  species  of  this  curious  but  generally  not  very 
attractive  genus.  The  lateral  sepals  are  suffused  with 
rose,  are  united  by  their  upper  edges,  and  drawn 
out  into  long  tails.  The  petals  and  the  upper  sepal 
are  heavily  bearded  with  long,  black,  mobile  hairs, 
that  become  agitated  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind. 
The  dark  or  blackish  red  labellum  is  finely  hinged  to 
the  base  of  the  column  ;  and  the  use  of  the  fine  hinge 
was  made  apparent  when  a  large  house  fly  alighted  on 
the  labellum,  and  crawling  towards  the  base  of  the 
latter  it  shut  with  a  snap,  making  the  fly  a  fast  prisoner. 
In  struggling  to  escape,  the  fly  removed  the  pollinia, 
and  carried  them  off  on  its  back.  Exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Tautz,  Esq.  (Mr.  C.  Cowley,  gardener),  Studley  House, 
Hammersmith,  and  awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Mrs.  J.  "Wright. — Raised  in  1886,  this  evidently 
promises  to  be  a  very  fine  thing,  and  an  acquisition 
amongst  white  kinds,  belonging  to  the  Japanese 
section.  The  flower  heads  measured  from  6  ins.  to 
7J  ins.  in  diameter,  and  were  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  outside  florets  which  exhibited 
a  tint  of  purple.  The  florets  generally  are  reflexed  and 
slightly  twisted.  On  the  whole  the  'heads  present  a 
bold  and  fine  appearance.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G. 
Stevens.,  F.R.H.S.,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney. 

Marie  Ouvray. — The  flower  heads  of  this  Japanese 
variety  measure  generally  about  5  ins.  to  5J  ins.  in 
diameter,  and  are  deep,  that  is,  the  florets  rise  up  and 
become  again  recurved  towards  their  apex.  They  are 
of  a  deep  reddish  purple  on  the  upper  surface,  but 
becoming  revolute  along  the  margins,  hide  the  pale, 
almost  white,  undersurface.  The  flower  heads  are 
somewhat  massive,  but  not  very  broad  at  present,  but 
the  same  may  improve,  as  the  variety  was  only  sent  out 
this  year.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  "William  Holmes,  Framp- 
ton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

- - 

THE  WARWICK  ROAD  NURSERY, 

COVENTRY. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  have  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  the  manufacture  of  floral  bouquets  and 
emblems,  and  it  is  at  their  "Warwick  Road  establish¬ 
ment  where  are  made  those  beautiful  examples  of  floral 
designs  which  figure  so  conspicuously  at  the  principal 
shows  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  in  recent 
years  have  been  so  greatly  admired,  and,  I  might  say, 
envied. 

The  Messrs.  Perkins  have  this  season .  achieved 
a  most  remarkable  success,  having  taken  upwards  of 
seventy  first  prizes  forbouquets,  wreaths,  sprays,  button¬ 
hole  flowers,  and  other  floral  devices.  The  great  secret 
of  their  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  individual  flowers  are  grouped  together 
without  displaying  undue  crowding  or  thinness,  and 
the  perfect  harmonising  of  the  colours  used.  On 
entering  the  Messrs.  Perkins’  establishment  recently  I 
found  a  staff  of  young  people— the  sons  and  daughters 
of  members  of  the  firm,  I  believe — busily  engaged  in 
making  up  floral  designs,  and  the  expert  manner  in 
which  their  nimble  fingers  handled  the  flowers  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  Some  were  dividing  the  flowers, 
others  wiring  them  where  necessary,  while  another  set 
were  puttingthemtogetherartistically,  andamasterhand 
gave  the  finishing  touch.  From  the  quick  manner  in 
which  this  was  being  done  it  was  quite  evident  that 
they  were  no  novices  at  this— I  may  call  it —delightful 
work.  The  firm  finds  a  ready  sale  for  an  immense 
number  of  these  floral  devices,  and  of  button-hole 
bouquets  alone  thousands  are  sold  in  the  Birmingham 
Market  Hall,  where  in  the  centre  aisle  the  Messrs. 
Perkins  have  a  stand  which  is  the  admiration  of 
everybody. 

I  noticed  that  the  flowers  principally  in  use  just  now 
are  Camellias,  Eucharis,  Bouvardias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Tea  Roses,  Lapagerias,  double  Primulas,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Oncidiums,  &c.,  and  foliage  of  various  trees 
and  shrubs  with  bright  autumn  tints  is  brought  into 
requisition  with  great  taste  and  judgment,  and 
produce  a  most  beautiful  effect  when  used  with  proper 
discretion.  Above  fifty  plant  houses  are  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  flowers  suitable  for  this  work,  and  some 
5,000  Chrysanthemums  in  16-in.  pots  will  presently 
yield  immense  quantities  of  blooms.  Bouvardias 
occupy  three  large  houses,  and  include  a  great  quantity 
of  a  variety  noted  in  your  columns  last  week  at  p.  106 — 
viz. ,  President  Cleveland — which  is  a  grand  thing,  and 
fully  up  to  your  description.  Three  good  houses  of 
double  Primulas  prove  invaluable,  whilst  immense 
quantities  of  Maidenhair  Fern  are  required,  so  that 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  house  after  house  devoted 
to  its  culture.  There  are  also  houses  of  Tea  Roses, 
Orchids,  Camellias,  &c.,  and  all  are  large  and  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view.  These  structures 
were  designed  and  built  by  the  firm,  their  practical 
knowledge  having  taught  them  the  exact  kind  of  house 
which  is  most  suitable  for  their  work. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  under  glass,  the  Messrs. 
Perkins  annually  grow  over  30,000  dwarf  and  standard 
Roses,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit  trees  of  all 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts.  I  could  say  much 
more  about  what  I  saw  at  "Warwick  Road,  but,  perhaps 
the  brief  notes  I  send  you  will  suffice  to  give  some 
slight  idea  of  the  extensive  manner  in  which  the  cut- 
flower  trade  is  carried  on  by  this  enterprising  firm. — 
Rusticus. 
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WIND  AND  THE  FRUIT. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  lias  there  arisen  such  a  wide-spread 
wail  over  fallen  fruit  from  the  effects  of  wind  as  the 
present  season,  and  one  correspondent  after  another 
noted  this  in  their  fruit  report.  I  noticed  one  or  two 
who  have  a  word  now  and  then  to  say  in  favour  of  the 
natural,  alias  extension  or  go-as-you-please,  method  of 
fruit  culture,  showing  a  sneaking  love  towards  the 
restrictive  and  more  systematic  method  of  treating  the 
trees.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  practical  lesson  the 
wind  has  taught  them,  that  whatever  fruit  they  may 
have  on  these  pruned  trees,  wind  will  be  no  agent  to 
reduce  its  number.  I  have  observed  for  some  years 
now,  that  we  are  visited  with  showers  in  September 
that  have  proved  most  destructive  to  the  crops  of 
Apples  and  Pears  on  naturally-grown  or  unpruned 
trees. 

This  year  has  been  an  exception,  but  then  it 
came  in  August  ;  and  twice  during  the  season  the 
ground  may  be  said  to  have  been  covered  with  wind¬ 
blown  fruit.  Not  that  the  fruit  is  actually  blown  from 
the  trees,  but  it  is  the  dashing  of  one  branch  laden  with 
fruit  against  another,  that  forces  the  fruit  from  the 
trees. 

It  was  shortly  after  one  of  these  storms  that  I  left  a 
garden,  the  ground  of  which  was  covered  with  wind- 
fallen  fruit,  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  extensive 
fruit  gardens — private,  at  least — that  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  in  Lancashire  ;  and  excepting  a  few  gardens 
around  Liverpool,  where  they  have  fairly  good  depth  of 
soil  on  the  red  sandstone,  J.  Stanning,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Broadfield,  Leyland,  near  Preston,  might  challenge  the 
whole  county  for  quality.  On  my  first  visit  there  I 
supplied  The  Gardening  World  with  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  the  fruit  trees,  which  I  wish  to 
supplement  now  that  I  have  seen  the  fruit  on  them— 
where  it  ought  to  be  until  wanted,  and  not  on  the 
ground. 

It  was  only  under  the  early  ripeners  that  I  noticed 
odd  ones  down,  which,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days,  would 
have  fell  in  the  absence  of  wind,  which,  speaking 
broadly,  is  powerless  on  these  trees  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  subject  to  a  course  of  summer  pruning,  there 
being,  consequently,  very  little  left  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  wind  through  them,  and  the  strong  sturdy 
branches  are  immovable. 

Some  time  previous  to  my  visit,  Mr.  Kirkman,  the 
gardener,  had  shortened  all  the  shoots  to  two  or  three 
eyes,  except  the  leader,  which  was  left  full  length  for  a 
time.  The  fruit  was  even  in  size  and  regularly  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  it  would  be  puzzling  to  make  firsts  and 
seconds.  The  trees  are  5  ft.  in  diameter,  rather  more 
in  height,  and  an  average  crop  would  be  about  two  and 
a  half  score  Apples,  that  being  the  mode  of  valuation  in 
vogue  in  this  district.  The  crop  of  ten  trees  of  Eekling- 
ville  Seedling  was  exactly  this  average.  The  largest 
Apple  was  Grenadier,  12J  ins.  round ,  the  next  being 
Rylance’s  Surprise,  a  variety  said  to  have  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Bylance,  of  Ormskirk,  but  I  could  not  say  how 
long  ago.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  about  two  years 
ago,  when  a  neighbour  invited  me  to  see  crops  on  trees 
grafted  two  years  previously  ;  but  the '  crop  was  too 
heavy  to  show  the  character  of  the  Apple,  and  I  could 
scarcely  credit  it  could  be  grown  to  the  dimensions  it 
has  been  at  Broadfield. 

Warner’s  King,  commonly  known  as  King  or  King 
of  the  Apples,  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  above.  Tom 
Put  had  eighteen  good  Apples  on  a  tree  the  third  year 
from  the  graft,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat  at  the  same  age 
had  a  like  number  within  2  ft.  of  the  ground,  and 
another  with  thirty-four  3  ft.  above  the  soil.  Other 
heavy  croppers  were  Pott’s  Seedling,  Kinger,  Cellini, 
Worcester  Pearmaiu  (highly  coloured),  and  Golden 
Spire.  Where  did  the  latter  variety  spring  from  ?  It 
is  not  many  years  since  I  first  heard  of  the  name  in 
one  of  your  contemporaries,  and  singularly  enough 
that  was  from  the  pen  of  a  reverend  gentleman  who 
has  a  garden  near  here,  where  he  grows  flowers  as  well 
as  fruit  largely  ;  he  forms  a  conspicuous  figure  almost 
daily  on  the  local  railway  platform,  loaded  with  the 
produce  of  his  garden,  which  he  conveys  to  town  to 
distribute  amongst  his  parishioners.  Little  less  prolific 
were  White  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Keswick  Codlin.  The  best  Pears  were 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Beurre 
Bose. 

Plums  were  also  bearing  well,  but  their  produce  was 
getting  sadly  mutilated  by  wasps,  which  for  two  or 
three  weeks  devoured  all  before  them  in  the  way  of  fruit 
in  this  district.  The  onslaught  in  this  garden  was 
something  frightful,  as  fifty  large  Currant  trees  laden 


with  fruit  were  cleared  in  less  than  a  fortnight  ;  and 
it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  to  pick,  except  early  in 
the  morning.  Nests  were  effectually  destroyed  by  the 
dozen  nightly  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
garden  without  any  apparent  diminution  in  the 
number  of  wasps  until  we  had  rain  and  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  and  there  are  still  plenty  about  on  the 
Apples  and  Pears.  Damsons  escaped  the  best  of 
anything,  and  have  been  fine.  Mr.  Kirkman  speaks 
highly  of  Rochester  Cluster,  which  is  a  new  name  to 
me.  — IF.  P.  E. 
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Hybrid  Eucharis. — Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Highbury,  Birming¬ 
ham,  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  hybrid  between  E. 
Candida  (seed  parent)  and  E.  Sauderiana  (pollen  parent). 
The  plant  is  now  in  flower,  and  proves  to  be  identical 
with  E.  Mastersii.  It  is  two  years  from  seed,  and  is 
flowering  now  for  the  second  time,  having  bloomed 
before  early  in  the  spring  of  this  year. — A.  0.  [Mr. 
Cooper  has  kindly  sent  us  a  flower  and  leaf,  which  bear 
out  the  above  statement.  E.  Mastersii  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6831,  and  there  described  as 
being  intermediate  between  E.  grandiflora  and  E. 
Sanderi.  It  was  introduced  from  New  Grenada  by 
Mr.  Sander,  and  would  now  appear  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid. — Ed.] 

Victoria  Nectarine.  —  It  is  surprising  how 
differently  Peaches  and  Nectarines  behave  in  the 
northern  and  cooler  climate  of  Scotland  compared  with 
the  same  kinds  in  the  south.  The  variety  in  question 
ripens  on  an  open  wall  towards  the  end  of  August  or  in 
September  in  the  south,  while  we  noticed  specimens 
under  glass  at  Arbuthnot,  Kincardineshire,  which  had 
barely  ripened  in  the  second  week  of  September.  Mr. 
Gairns  states  that  no  fire-heat  is  applied— that,  in  fact, 
the  house  is  an  unheated  one,  and  the  fruit  of  this 
variety  seldom  ripens  properly  except  in  warm  summers 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  sunshine,  such  as  we  enjoyed 
in  June,  July,  and  August  last.  It  is  a  first-class 
Nectarine,  however,  when  it  ripens  satisfactorily,  and 
is  not  so  liable  to  split  as  the  Stanwick  variety,  which 
matures  even  later.  The  size  of  the  stone  is  remark¬ 
able,  whether  compared  with  other  Nectarines  generally 
or  with  that  of  Peaches. 

Vitis  tricuspidata. — In  the  open  air  this  is 
later  in  changing  colour,  and  longer  in  succumbing  to 
frost  than  its  congener  V.  quinquefolia,  known  also  as 
Ampelopsis  hederacea.  The  generally  accepted  and 
popular  name  is  Ampelopsis  Yeitchii,  and  there  are 
still  many  who  cannot  believe  that  both  names  can 
apply  to  the  same  species.  This  arises  from  the  leaves 
of  young  plants  being  almost  entire,  whereas  in  robust 
specimens  of  the  adult  plant  the  leaves  are  deeply 
three  lobed.  YYhat  gives  greater  strength  to  the  belief 
is,  that  old  plants  with  closely  crowded  branches 
continue  to  develop  with  undivided  leaves  ;  strong 
shoots  sooner  or  later,  however,  throw  out  the  char¬ 
acteristically  three-lobed  leaves.  For  a  week  or  two 
back,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  foliage, 
although  never  so  brilliant  or  striking  as  that  of  V. 
quinquefolia,  has  certainly  been  attractive  in  its  garb 
of  metallic-brown,  red,  and  green.  Judging  from  the 
great  numbers  annually  required,  it  is  at  present  the 
most  popular  species  for  planting.  This,  no  doubt, 
arises  from  its  neatness  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
it  clings  to  a  wall  when  once  it  has  fairly  commenced 
to  grow,  rendering  any  after-training  or  nailing  un¬ 
necessary.  The  young  foliage  in  spring  is  also  of  a 
beautiful  bronzy  red,  and  all  through  the  summer  it 
wears  a  clean  and  attractive  appearance. 

Isoloma  Cecilise.  —The  various  species  of  Tydara 
are  now  included  under  Isoloma  ;  but  the  conservatism 
that  prevails  so  widely  amongst  gardeners  with  regard 
to  nomenclature  prevents  the  ready  adoption  of  names 
different  from  those  under  which  plants  originally  get 
disseminated.  Letting  alone  the  question  of  names, 
the  species  under  notice  deserves  some  attention  at  the 
hands  of  cultivators  as  a  dwarf  and  free-flowering  sub¬ 
ject  for  autumn  and  winter  work.  A  batch  of  it  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew,  and  which  has  been  in  excellent 
condition  for  weeks  together,  is  equally  floriferous  now, 
and  very  attractive.  The  tubular  declining  flowers 
are  large  and  inflated  on  the  underside,  and  of  a  soft 
rose  colour,  spotted  with  purple  all  over  the  throat 
and  lamina.  The  short  stems  are  so  thickly  clothed 
with  heart-shaped  leaves  that  the  pot  is  completely 
hidden.  Originally  the  species  was  introduced  from 


Cundinamarca  in  1877.  The  treatment  generally 
accorded  to  the  Gesneras  will  answer  equally  as  well 
for  this  plant. 

Brunswick  Drumhead.— Amongst  a  number 
of  kinds  grown  at  Chiswick,  in  the  trial  grounds  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  this  sort  stands  out  pre¬ 
eminently  as  the  best  hearting  and  most  reliable  of  this 
type  of  Cabbage,  which  recommends  itself  for  winter 
use  on  account  of  its  hardiness.  The  stem  is  remarkably 
short,  so  that  should  snow  cover  the  ground  the  heads 
would  escape  various  dangers  to  which  winter  stuff  is 
liable  in  severe  weather.  The  heads  are  large,  very 
much  flattened  or  depressed,  and  as  firm  as  anything 
of  this  kind  is  desired  to  be.  Considering  its  size, 
there  is  very  little  waste  or  loose  leaves,  and  these 
being  of  moderate  dimensions,  it  follows  that  a  large 
quantity  or  bulk  of  winter  Greens  could  be  taken  off  a 
small  piece  of  ground.  In  its  hardiness  and  dwarf 
character  it  may  be  compared  to  the  Savoy,  while  the 
produce  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  is  greater. 

Mrs.  Pearson  Grape. — Being  in  doubt  as  to 
the  true  character  of  the  above  Grape,  I  should  deem  it 
a  great  favour  if  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
will  clearly  describe  both  fruit  and  foliage  to  me.  The 
variety  I  possess  under  the  above  name  is  of  distinct 
form,  and  slightly  more  oval  in  the  berry  than  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  which,  however,  it  greatly  resembles  in 
size  and  colour,  being  of  a  deep  amber.  The  bunches 
are  only  slightly’-  shouldered,  and  I  find  it  takes  rather 
a  long  time  to  ripen.  At  the  same  time  it  hangs  well, 
and,  as  we  have  grown  it,  is  most  decidedly  a  very 
valuable  Grape.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of  Lady 
Downe’s,  but  on  the  underside  is  rather  more  downy. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  true  Mrs.  Pearson  is  an 
almost  round  berry.  [Yes].  If  this  is  the  case  I  do  not 
possess  it,  but,  withal,  a  variety  of  high  merit.  Can 
it  be  Golden  Queen  ? — Ignoramus. 

Madame  D estranges  Chrysanthemum. 
— What  an  accommodating  plant  this  is  !  Suitable 
alike  for  outdoor  culture  or  for  the  greenhouse,  and 
being  white,  very  early  and  most  useful,  is  always  in 
demand  for  decoration.  On  visiting  Mr.  Strachan, 
Garden  Farm,  Hill  Park,  Stroud,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  a  long  row  of  Madame  Desgranges  growing 
in  the  kitchen  garden  border,  and  literally  smothered 
with  its  charming  blossoms — a  true  gardeners’  friend, 
to  cut  and  come  again.  Mr.  Charman,  the  head 
gardener,  informed  me  that  he  struck  the  cuttings 
early  in  October,  1886,  and  nursed  them  on  in  small 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  following  April,  when  he 
planted  them  out  in  the  open  border.  They  were  well 
attended  to  during  the  summer  with  water  and 
staking  ;  and  any  amateur  who  possesses  a  garden 
frame  to  nurse  his  plants  in  through  the  winter,  may, 
with  a  little  extra  labour,  be  as  successful  as  Mr. 
Charman.  —  IF.  Drioer,  Longfords. 

Wintering  Choice  Hardy  Plants.— There 
are  many  amateur  cultivators  of  plants  who  grow  a  few 
choice  things  in  pots,  but  experience  a  little  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  through  the  winter  successfully.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  plants  as  the  roots  which  require 
protection,  and  what  the  amateur  should  endeavour  to 
do  is  to  prevent  the  soil  in  the  pots  from  becoming 
frozen.  It  is  in  this  way  so  many  of  them  are  killed. 
Calling  upon  an  amateur  gardener,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
found  him  busy  preparing  to  winter  some  choice  hardy 
plants  in  pots.  He  first  of  all  constructed  a  rough 
frame  against  a  wall,  with  a  9-in.  high  boarded  front 
and  sloping  sides.  Then  he  made  the  soil  level,  placing 
upon  it  cinder-ashes  to  the  depth  of  1  in.,  afterwards 
plunging  the  pots  containing  his  choice  plants  up  to 
their  rims  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  pressing  it  firmly  between 
them.  -  Further,  he  has  constructed  a  rough  framework 
to  lay  upon  the  top  of  this  home-spun  frame,  and  over 
this  he  can  throw  mats  or  any  kind  of  covering  when 
needed.  In  open  weather  the  covering  is  removed, 
though  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  it  on  when 
heavy  rains  are  falling.  He  states  that  he  seldom 
loses  a  plant  from  frost,  and  never  has  a  pot  cracked 
by  its  action. — E.  D. 

Vaccinium  leucobotryg. — The  species  now 
included  under  Yaccinium  number  at  least  100,  and 
as  the  characters  of  this  large  assemblage  are  very 
diverse,  it  happens  that  they  were  originally  arranged 
or  classified  under  a  different  genera.  The  distinctions, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  this 
breaking'  up  of  the  various  members  that  are  now 
included  under  the  above  genus.  The  plant  under 
notice  was  formerly  named  Epigynium  leucobotrys, 
and  may  be  seen  under  that  name  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew.  The  specific  name  is  given  in  reference 
to  the  colour  and  character  of  the  fruit,  and  signifies 
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white  bunch,  the  fruit  being  a  pendent  bunch  of  white 
berries.  White  fruit  is  by  no  means  of  common 
occurrence  ;  but  in  this  case  it  has  the  purity  of  snow, 
with  the  exception  of  five  black  spots  indicating  the 
insertion  of  the  floral  envelopes  at  the  apex  of  the 
berry.  By  a  singular  coincidence  the  corolla  is  also 
white,  conical  and  deciduous,  along  with  the  calyx. 
When  covered  with  fruit  it  is  a  very  ornamental 
member  of  the  Heath  family,  and  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  the  East  Indies.  Seeing  that  such  is  the 
case,  it  may  be  grown  in  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
and  in  a  compost  similar  to  that  given  to  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  or  Heaths. 

Immersion  a  Destroyer  of  Scale. — It  is 
well  known  that  all  insect  pests  on  plants  have  a  great 
dislike  to  cold  water,  but  recently  a  novel  and  effectual 
means  of  applying  it  to  plants  attacked  by  scale  came 
under  my  notice.  A  friend  having  some  plants  of 
Gardenias  and  other  things,  which  by  neglect  had 
become  covered  with  scale  in  all  stages,  resolved  to  try 
what  immersion  in  cold  water  would  do.  He,  therefore, 
packed  a  number  of  the  plants  in  a  tank,  filled  it  with 
cold  water,  and  left  them  immersed  for  two  days  and 
nights.  On  removal  the  plants  were  found  to  be  none 
the  worse  for  their  ducking  ;  but  the  scales  were  dead, 
one  and  all,  old  and  young,  and%  quickly  dropped  off, 
or  were  easily  removed  by  rubbing.  I  know  by 
experiment  that  many  plants  will  bear  being  kept 
under  water  for  a  week  without  injury,  but  insect  life 
is  soon  destroyed  by  such  treatment.  The  best  of  the 
immersion  treatment  is  that  it  destroys  the  whole  oi 
the  pest,  whereas  the  most  careful  cleaning  by  hand 
leaves  a  plentiful  succession  to  make  the  plants  as  bad 
as  ever  in  two  months.  Even  provided  all  plants  will 
not  stand  the  cold-water  operation,  how  many  there 
are  in  gardens,  such  as  large  old  Gardenias,  Orange 
Trees,  Stephanotis,  and  other  things,  which  having 
become  infested  with  insects  it  is  impossible  to  clean 
by  hand,  and  yet  their  valuable  flowers  forbid  their 
being  thrown  away  !  These  by  a  couple  of  days’ 
immersion  in  summer  in  a  large  tank  or  pond  may  be 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Plants  in  large  conservatories 
and  other  places,  where  some  of  them  are  out  of  the 
range  of  the  eye,  will  get  insects  on  them,  and  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  the  gardener  in  such  cases  when  it  takes 
place  ;  but  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  comfort  and 
appearance  of  the  things  in  his  charge,  he  should  avail 
himself  of  every  means  in  his  power  to  keep  down  insect 
pests  on  them.  Fir  Tree  Oil  is  an  admirable,  safe,  and 
sure  cure  and  preventative,  and  1  cannot  help  thinking 
the  cold  bath  may  be  of  great  service.  For  mealy  bug 
I  believe  it  is  equally  effectual. — J.  B. 

The  Season’s  Produce. — The  crops  gathered 
in,  and  others  matured,  now  show  what  a  productive 
season  we  have  had  here  amongst  the  limestone  hills. 
Potatos  are  very  fine  and  heavy  crops,  especially 
Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum,  grown  on  an  open,  bleak 
moor,  and  in  light  soil.  Tankard  Turnips  and  Swedes, 
adjoining,  are  better  than  they  have  been  for  years. 
All  round  this  place,  Apples  are  an  abundant  crop,  and 
of  Walnuts  there  has  not  been  such  a  crop  known  for 
over  twenty  years.  Filberts,  too,  are  in  great  abund¬ 
ance.  Strawberries  were  unusually  good  both  as  regards 
crop  and  flavour,  and  especially  President  and 
Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  on  a  shady  flat.  Rasp¬ 
berries  were  in  great  abundance,  though  small.  Black¬ 
berries  are  very  plentiful.  Black,  Red,  and  White 
Currants  were  never  finer,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Gooseberries  ;  Marie  Louise  and  Brown  Beurre  Pears 
are  a  heavy  crop  and  fine  ;  Plums  and  Damsons  good. 
In  the  kitchen  garden,  Cauliflowers  have  been  poor  ; 
Onions,  a  heavy  crop,  Beet,  Carrots,  Turnips,  fine  : 
Peas,  excellent,  we  gathered  a  capital  lot  of  Sutton’s 
King  of  Marrows  the  first  week  of  this  month.  Sown 
in  the  middle  of  April,  this  Pea  with  He  Plus  Ultra 
and  Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer,  produced  a  good  second 
crop.  The  former  has  plenty  of  peas  on  now,  but 
touched  with  the  frost.  A  variety  with  purple  flowers 
is  now  one  mass,  over  10  ft.  high  ;  it  is  very  hardy, 
but  the  frost  injured  the  pods,  leaving  the  flowers  and 
haulms  intact.  A  flat  of  Sutton’s  Superb  White  Cos 
Lettuce  has  not  received  the  slightest  injury,  and  are 
very  useful  now.  It  has  proved  itself  the  best  Cos 
with  me  all  the  summer.  Standwell  is  equally  as  good 
as  a  Cabbage  Lettuce.  Jack  Frost  visited  us  in  the 
second  week  of  this  month,  killing  Dahlias,  Bocconias, 
&c.  ;  but  Calceolarias  and  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  give  us 
a  bit  of  colour  yet,  and  are  fresh.  Some  good  spikes 
of  Tritonia  and  a  few  Hyacinthus  candicans  are  also 
left,  and  masses  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  and  of 
varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  are  flowering  well. — 
Geo'rge  BoIoa,  Eopton,  Wirksworth. 


Stone  Fruit  and  Firm  Soil. — We  notice  in 
many  cases  this  season  that  where  soil  is  firm,  like  rock 
encasing  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  (stone  fruits  especially), 
the  fruit  has  been  abundant  and  of  extra  quality. 
There  has  been  no  gross  growth  to  shade  the  fruits,  by 
excluding  sun  and  air,  and  the  preparation  for  next 
year  is  of  the  most  hopeful  kind,  the  wood  being  short, 
stiff,  and  firm  as  whalebone.  The  foliage,  too,  on  such 
trees,  by  its  firmness,  compares  favourably  with  those 
which  have  their  roots  running  loosely  in  ordinary  soil. 
Apricots  and  Peaches  (the  former  especially)  have 
formed  many  natural  spurs  an  inch  or  two  long.  They 
set  fruit  freely,  and  dropping  is  almost  unknown  from 
these  natural  spurs.  Plums  and  Cherries  which  have 
filled  their  wall  space,  and  with  soil  thoroughly  firm 
about  their  roots,  will  require  very  little  use  of  the 
knife  this  season,  the  growths  being  so  short.  It  has 
never  appeared  to  us  that  any  style  of  training  made 
any  particular  difference  to  the  well-being  of  the  trees 
or  the  supplies  of  fruit.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  state  of  the  roots  and  the  treatment 
they  receive  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of 
fruits,  always  provided  that  climatic  conditions  are 
favourable.  The  keeping  of  roots  upwards  has  a 
marked  difference  on  colour,  flavour  and  the  keeping 
qualities  of  fruit. — Caledonian. 
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Plants  foe  Table  Decoration. — How  that  every¬ 
thing  is  safety  housed,  more  time  can  be  devoted  to 
special  subjects — such  as  the  selection  and  placing  by 
themselves  of  plants  which  may  be  required  for  the 
table  and  special  decoration  ;  unless  this  be  done,  one 
is  almost  sure  to  be  disappointed  when  selecting  later 
on — either  by  Dracaenas  having  become  disfigured  by 
thrips,  or  Crotons,  through  being  crowded,  losing  a 
greater  part  of  their  bottom  foliage,  rendering  them 
quite  useless.  If  a  particular  place  cannot  be  given 
them,  let  them  be  placed  on  inverted  pots  among  the 
general  collection,  where  they  receive  more  light  and 
air  and  stand  well. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
off-sets  of  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  which  when  property 
grown  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  decorative  plants, 
and  greatly  admired.  The  plants  need  not  get  beyond 
the  48  size  of  pot  for  two  seasons  ;  the  great  object 
should  be  to  obtain  a  well-balanced  variegation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  selection  of  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata. 
I  f  too  much  white  prevail  at  a  certain  stage  of  their 
growth  the  plants  never  thrive  satisfactorily,  and  are 
absolutely  unsightly  when  of  that  rank  green  growth 
so  often  to  be  met  with,  particularly  in  private  es¬ 
tablishments. 

Gesnerias  are  now  throwing  up  their  spikes  quite 
stoutly,  and  should  be  kept  neatly  and  regularly  tied 
to  the  stakes,  which  were  placed  as  directed  some  time 
since  ;  the  foliage  also  will  have  become  settled  into 
position,  and  form  a  beautiful  carpeting  to  the  bright- 
coloured  flower-spikes.  Unless  staged  very  thinly,  it 
will  be  better  to  dot  them  through  the  stoves  on  inverted 
pots,  as  the  foliage  is  so  impatient  of  damp  at  this 
season.  G.  exoniensis  requires  a  higher  temperature 
or  it  is  very  apt  to  be  blind,  but,  when  well  flowered, 
it  is  very  striking  and  fully  repays  extra  care  ;  but, 
for  general  purposes,  nothing  is  so  reliable  as  the  old 
G.  zebrina.  We  have  again  overhauled  the  earliest- 
potted  bulbs,  and  those  ready  have  been  removed 
from  the  plunging  material  to  the  north  pits  and 
treated  as  advised  with  regard  to  the  light  to  be 
admitted. 

The  Solanums  and  Callas  which  were  potted  up 
and  placed  in  the  frames  are  now,  as  occasions  permit 
by  the  removal  of  Fuchsias  or  other  plants  that  go  out 
of  flower,  introduced  to  the  show  house,  the  richly- 
coloured  berries  of  the  former  and  the  deep  green  foliage 
of  the  latter  giving  a  pretty  effect  to  the  staging.  Be 
careful  and  pay  full  attention  to  the  Chrysanthemums, 
for  very  frequently  after  being  lifted  from  the  plunging 
border  (where  in  all  probability  the  roots  have  travelled 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  for  a  considerable 
distance)  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  water, 
and  should  such  be  the  case  at  this  period  of  their 
culture,  it  will  most  certainty  result  in  a  loss  of  any¬ 
thing  like  good  flowers,  with  most  likely  one-sided  or 
deformed  centres.  Ours  are  opening  very  well  indeed, 
and,  as  advised,  manure  water  of  some  kind  is  used 
constantly  ;  niggardly  treatment  simply  results  in  a 
paucity  of  flowers. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

French  Beans. — The  value  of  pits  for  French  Beans 
is  now  apparent,  as  they  are  now  giving  us  some  first- 
rate  dishes,  which  are  much  valued,  as  the  frost  has 
put  an  end  to  many  sources  of  supply.  The  sowings 
made  in  pots  will  form  a  succession,  but  another  must 
be  put  in  this  week,  as  they  come  on  rather  slowly  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  If  not  already  done,  a  good 
batch  of  Sea  Kale  must  be  lifted  at  once  and  planted 
in  leaf-soil  in  the  Mushroom-house,  where  it  may  be 
kept  quite  dark.  The  temperature  of  this  house  exactly 
suits  it,  as,  if  subject  to  much  heat,  it  becomes  drawn 
and  spoiled  ;  if  necessary  it  may  be  cut  and  kept  in 
damp  sand  for  several  days  until  wanted,  as  this  is 
preferable  to  allowing  it  to  overgrow. 

Rhubarb. — A  few  stools  of  the  earliest  Rhubarb 
should  also  be  put  in  ;  this  is  necessary  where  the  supply 
of  Apples  is  at  all  short.  Use  leaf-soil  in  packing  the 
stools,  as  all  forced  subjects  root  so  readily  into  it ;  and 
to  prevent  undue  sprinkling  of  the  crowns,  we  cover 
with  an  inch  or  so  of  loose  straw-litter.  Too  frequent 
damping  thus  early  causes  the  young  foliage,  as  it  is 
starting,  to  rot  off.  Our  house  of  Tomatos  is  now 
giving  us  a  nice  lot  of  fruit,  which  may  be  safety  put 
on  the  table  as  salad,  without  the  flavour  being 
questioned  ;  those  cut  from  out-of-doors  and  ripened 
under  cover  will  do  for  kitchen  use  only. 

Cucumbers  are  making  fine  growth,  and  are  carrying 
as  many  fruit  as  we  think  will  be  needed  for  supply  ; 
of  course,  if  foggy  weather  prevail,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  fertilisation,  so  as  to 
ensure  fruit.  The  weather  having  kept  so  open,  we 
have  not  yet  added  to  the  bottom  heat,  but  should  a 
change  occur  it  will  be  done  at  once  ;  all  stopping 
should  now  be  discontinued,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
single  gross  shoot  on  any  plant. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

General  Work. — Following  the  directions  given, 
we  have  finished  the  planting  out  of  spring-flowering 
stuff,  and  the  clearing  away  of  all  summer-flowering 
plants,  and  we  now  intend  to  go  through  the  Rosery, 
and  lift  the  greater  part,  as  in  many  instances  they  are 
making  too  rank  a  growth,  consequently,  they  do  not 
flower  so  freely  as  they  should.  In  some  places  the  soil 
is  light,  and  in  re-planting  we  add  half-a-barrow-load 
of  stiff  loam  to  each  plant,  treading  firmly,  and  giving 
a  bucket  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  I 
ought  to  add  that  before  planting  all  are  root-pruned, 
viz.,  all  strong  roots  shortened  well  in,  and  suckers 
removed,  leaving  only  fibrous  roots. 

YTe  have  given  the  final  earthing  to  Celery,  but  as 
the  soil  was  rather  dry  it  must  be  gone  over  and 
finished  off  after  rain,  later  on.  We  shall  complete  the 
binding  up  of  remainder  of  Cardoons  this  week,  then 
all  that  will  be  necessary,  in  case  of  severe  frosts,  will 
be  to  cover  with  mats  or  bracken.  Asparagus  beds 
have  been  mown  over  with  the  scythe,  afterwards  hoed 
and  raked  off,  and  put  clean  for  the  winter. 

One  matter  which  has  been  deferred  through  the 
drought  is  the  cutting  of  turf,  which  we  have  now  taken 
in  hand  ;  but  even  now,  where  at  all  sheltered,  some 
of  it  is  dust  dry  under  the  sod.  This  is,  however, 
preferable  to  its  being  very  wet,  as  when  stored  in  such 
a  condition,  it  rots  too  rapidly.  Be  careful  that  the 
early  pits  of  Potatos  are  freely  ventilated,  and  do  not 
use  fire-heat,  unless  compelled  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather. —  Walter  Child,  Croomc  Court. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

.  ♦ . 

♦ 

Catasetum.  gnomus. — A  grand  inflorescence  of 
this  rare  and  singular  Orchid  comes  to  us  from  F.  AY. 
Moore,  Esq.,  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  which  is  rich  in  rare  and  singular 
plants,  as  well  as  fine  varieties  and  showy  ones.  The 
spike  in  question  is  2  ft.  in  length  ;  the  upper  half 
being  furnished  with  eleven  flowers,  at  intervals  of 
about  an  inch.  The  flowers,  which  are  gracefully  borne 
on  footstalks,  are  4  ins.  in  length,  and  nearly  4  ins.  in 
the  expansion  of  their  sepals,  the  two  side  sepals  being 
horizontally  extended,  giving  the  whole  flower  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  of  the  goblins  seen  in  illustrations  of 
legendary  lore.  The  petals  clipping  close  to  the  third 
sepal,  and  the  curiously  ornamented  hood-like  pouch 
represents  the  head,  while  two  sepals  imitate  the 
extended  arms,  and  the  petals  the  body.  In  colour  the 
sepals  are  chocolate,  petals  green  and  heavily  barred 
with  the  same  colour,  and  the  pouch  white  and  green 
marked  with  crimson.  The  fine  C.  sanguineum  is  also 
in  flower  at  Glasnevin. 
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Vitality  of  Orchids. — If  we  compare  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Orchids  at  the  present  time  with  their 
treatment  some  years  ago,  when  their  habits  were  but 
little  understood,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with 
the  contrast.  Then  they  were  grown  in  a  condition  of 
high  pressure,  which  lost  to  us  many  gems  ;  the  natural 
result  of  the  protest  of  nature  against  this  treatment. 
Now  that  they  receive  a  more  natural  treatment,  we 
have  many  fine  collections  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Where  can  we  see  finer  or  healthier  plants 
than  at  Glasnevin  or  in  Dr.  Paterson’s  collection  ; 
taking  these  two  as  representative  collections  ?  But 
Orchids  are  long-suffering  plants  ;  they  will  bear  a 
variety  of  treatments.  Some  of  the  finest  Cattleyas  I 
ever  saw  were  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Thynne, 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow.  These  were  grown  in  baskets, 
suspended  in  the  Croton  house,  where  they  got  a  large 
amount  of  heat  all  the  year  round,  very  little  air,  and 
what  I  should  consider  a  superabundance  of  moisture. 
In  spite  of  this  they  throve  amazingly,  and  did  not  by 
their  appearance  disgrace  the  splendid  collection  of 
Crotons  and  Palms  they  were  growing  amongst.  I  have 
seen  Orchids  again,  in  some  out-of-the-world  nursery, 
growing  amidst  a  mixed  collection  of  cool-house  plants, 
exposed  to  extremes  of  temperature,  and  yet  healthy 
and  thriving  enough  to  disgrace  many  an  Orchid 
specialist. — J.  H.  Tacy  Peek,  Blaby,  Leicestershire. 

Catasetum  longifolium. — A  plant  of  this 
curious  and  pretty  Demerara  Orchid  appeared  in  flower 
at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Sale  Rooms,  Cheap- 
side,  on  the  21st  inst.  It  appears  to  prefer  grow¬ 
ing  head  downwards,  with  its  long  narrow  leaves 
drooping  over  the  pendent  racemes  of  wax-like  flowers, 
of  which  there  were  three  or  four  in  various  stages  on 
the  plant  in  question.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
reddish  brown,  and  the  pouch,  which  is  singularly 
bent  backwards,  is  of  much  the  same  colour,  with  an 
orange  ring  round  the  mouth,  which  above  the  orange 
is  coloured  at  the  edge  with  blackish  purple,  the  whole 
finished  with  a  fringe  of  the  same  colour.  There  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  flowers  in  a  raceme,  and  in  the  point 
of  colour  the  different  plants  show  much  change,  one 
finely-flowered  specimen,  which  we  saw  in  flower  with 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  being  of  a  different  tint  to  the 
variety  here  mentioned. 

The  Curious  Growth  of  Calanthe  Veitchii 

mentioned  in  your  last  issue  as  taking  place  at  Gun- 
nersbury  Park,  is  also  to  be  seen  in  our  collection  on 
several  plants  of  the  same  variety.  The  bracts  of  the 
flower  stems  being  so  long  and  broad,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  new  bulbs  were  being  produced  for 
some  few  days,  and  had  an  idea  of  removing  them  ; 
but  remembering  a  similar  occurrence  a  few  years  ago 
I  determined  to  let  them  remain,  and  the  result  is 
very  strong  spikes  of  bloom.  Perhaps  it  will  be  from 
such  spikes  that  some  fortunate  individual  may  get  a 
branch  some  day.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  if 
this  peculiarity  is  seen  in  other  collections  ;  also  if  the 
extra  bright  summer  has  been  the  cause  of  it. — N. 
Blandford,  Moor  Hill,  Southampton,  Oct.  22nd. 

Oncidium  varicosum.— One  of  the  gayest  of 
Orchids  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  the  Oncid  just 
mentioned,  which  seems  to  grow  very  satisfactorily, 
whether  attached  to  a  block  or  grown  in  a  pot  or 
basket.  The  latter  method  of  treatment,  however, 
seems  admirably  adapted  for  displaying  its  natural 
habit  and  beauty  to  the  best  advantage  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  perfect  drainage  is  ensured,  and  free  play  is 
given  to  the  roots  of  this  epiphyte  to  ramble  over  the 
woodwork  of  the  basket  as  they  would  on  a  raft.  A 
greater  evenness  or  regular  supply  of  moisture  would 
be  held  by  the  material  in  a  basket,  thereby  greatly 
assisting  the  plant  during  its  growth.  A  grand 
branching  panicle,  bearing  over  100  flowers,  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Routledge,  Freeland  Gardens, 
Forgandenny,  Perthshire,  and  the  plant  bearing  it  is 
grown  in  a  5-in.  basket.  The  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  are  so  good  that  we  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
call  it  0.  v.  Rogersii.  In  the  originally-described 
type,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  dull  green  banded  with 
dull  brown  ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  barred  with  the 
latter  colour  on  a  clear  and  distinct  yellow  ground. 
The  lip,  as  usual,  is  the  most  conspicuous  organ  of  the 
flower,  being  large,  two  to  four-lobed  in  front,  and  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  colour. 

Oncidium  prastextum.  —  A  handsome  and 
branching  spike  of  this  highly  ornamental  species  has 
been  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  Routledge,  Freeland  House 
Gardens,  Forgandenny,  Perthshire.  It  is  so  fine  a 
variety  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  a 
form  of  0.  crispum  ;  and  the  chief  means  of  distin¬ 


guishing  it  seems  to  be  the  more  freely-branching  and 
graceful  panicle  of  flowers,  which  are  smaller  than 
those  of  0.  crispum.  For  0.  prastextum,  however, 
they  are  large,  and  in  every  way  testify  to  good  cultural 
treatment.  In  the  typical  form  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  brown  margined  and  broken  with  bars  of  yellow, 
the  lip  also  being  more  conspicuously  marked  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  specimens  before  us  have  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  uniform  deep  chestnut-brown,  while  the  lip 
is  also  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  large  creamy  or  pale 
yellow  blotch  below  the  middle,  more  or  less  broken 
with  brown  blotches  and  spots  both  in  front  of  and  over 
the  conspicuous  yellow  crest.  The  flowers  are  possessed 
of  a  very  agreeable  (but  in  the  state  in  which  we 
received  it  not  very  strong)  odour. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural.— October  25th. — The  ex¬ 
hibits  of  new  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
before  the  committees  on  this  occasion  were  interesting, 
but  not  very  numerous.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits 
were,  however,  both  numerous,  extensive,  and  of  a 
special  and  interesting  kind.  Potatos  and  other 
vegetables  were  strongly  represented,  particularly  the 
former,  which  comprised  some  extensive  exhibits,  in 
several  of  which  were  a  great  number  of  varieties,  and 
special  and  noticeable  kinds  were  represented  in 
quantity.  The  competition  for  the  special  prizes 
offered  by  nurserymen  was  very  keen,  bringing  out  in 
many  cases  a  large  number  of  entries,  constituting,  in 
fact,  the  leading  feature  of  the  meeting.  A  wide  table, 
extending  along  the  entire  leDgth  of  the  conservatory, 
was  closely  occupied  with  exhibits,  as  were  also  two 
side  tables,  rendering  this  the  largest  exhibition  held 
by  the  society  since  the  Rose  and  Carnation  Show  last 
summer.  There  was  likewise  a  larger  attendance  of 
visitors  than  on  several  previous  occasions. 

There  were  only  two  exhibitors  of  Orchids,  and  of 
these,  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (Mr.  C.  Cowley,  gardener), 
Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  showed  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  specimen  of  Cirrhopetalum  ornatissimum,  which 
received  a  Botanical  Certificate  ;  it  is  described  in 
another  column.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  a 
plant  of  Cypripedium  obscurum,  one  of  the  parents  of 
which  is  evidently  C.  insigne.  Cattleya  Loddigesii 
Candida  was  a  pure  white  variety,  with  the  exception 
of  a  faint  blush  and  yellow  tint  on  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  labellum.  Vanda  Sanderiana  was  represented  by  a 
plant  bearing  several  flowers  of  the  usual  showy 
character,  but  the  purple  reticulation  and  other  mark¬ 
ings  were  darker  than  usual. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  the 
hybrid  Begonia,  John  Heal,  for  the  third  time,  showing 
the  persistency  of  the  flowers.  B.  Adonis  was  also 
brought  forward,  together  with  Bouvardias  Dazzler 
and  Hogarth,  Amaryllis  Solandraflora,  with  a  tube 
about  6  ins.  long  ;  and  a  quantity  of  trusses  of  bloom  of 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  in  rose,  blush,  scarlet, 
crimson,  pale  and  deep  apricot,  and  orange  colours. 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Coven t  Garden,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Carnations  in  pots,  for  which  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Souvenir  de  la  Bruyiere 
and  Vesuvius  were  good  scarlet  forms,  and  Louise 
Chretien,  Sultan,  Buisson,  and  Claudia  Comte  were 
excellent  striped  kinds.  Mr.  William  Holmes,  of  the 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  all  Japanese, 
one  of  which  was  certificated.  Macbeth  was  a  golden 
yellow  suffused  with  bronze,  and  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  for  a  most  singular  variety,  named  Macaulay, 
with  crested  florets.  The  latter  were  clavate,  and 
divided  at  the  apex  into  six  or  eight  divaricate  claw¬ 
like  segments.  The  flower-head  was  flat,  yellow, 
suffused  with  bronze,  and  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  curled  Endive,  except  in  colour.  It  may  prove  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  type.  A  very  interesting 
exhibit  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Ealing,  in  the  shape  of  a  sport  from  the  crimson 
tree  Carnation,  named  Brunette,  which  was  pure  white 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  red  streaks.  Mr.  J.  Crooke, 
Farnborough  Grange  Gardens,  Hampshire,  was  accorded 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  Primula  obconica  purpurea.  He 
also  showed  some  Salvias,  Celosias,  Trichinium 
Manglesii,  and  a  small  collection  of  Pears  and  Plums, 
a  vote  of  thanks  being  given  for  the  fruit. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  collection  of  Potatos,  which  was  an  extensive  one, 
and  the  quality  of  great  excellence.  It  included 
Sutton’s  Abundance,  Reading  Hero,  Reading  Russet, 
Eclipse,  Hundredfold  Fluke,  First  and  Best,  Fillfcasket, 


Woodstock  Kidney,  LadyTruscot,  Ashleaf  and  Reading 
Ruby  Kidneys,  together  with  a  large  number  of  seed¬ 
lings,  of  which  No.  36  was  a  clean  rough-skinned 
white,  apparently  of  some  merit.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  for  a 
collection  of  tubers.  Noticeable  were  Imperator, 
Village  Blacksmith,  White  Elephant,  Fidler's  Enter¬ 
prise,  Fidler’s  General  Gordon,  and  Fidler’s  Reading 
Giant.  Six  Potatos  of  the  latter  exhibit  weighed 
12  lbs.  6  ozs.,  and  a  grower,  after  lifting  so  much  of 
his  crop  of  this  variety,  calculated  that  he  would  have 
18  tons  per  acre.  A  conical  heap  of  this  Potato  was 
shown.  Messrs.  H.  Deverill  &  Co.,  Royal  Seed  Stores, 
Banbury,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  prominent  amongst  which  were 
The  Wroxton  Brussels  Sprout,  Aylesbury  Prize  Red 
Celery,  Exhibition  Early  Scarlet jCarrot, .Beet ;  and  the 
Onions,  Improved  Wroxton,  Ailsa  Craig,  Anglo  White 
Spanish,  Rousham  Park  Hero,  and  Cocoa  Nut.  The 
latter  was  shaped  like  the  fruit  mentioned,  and  was,  in 
many  respects,  very  distinct,  had  a  clean  skin,  was  very 
firm,  and  well  ripened.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  for  a  collection  of  Potatos.  Noticeable,  distinct, 
and  prominent  varieties  were  Webb’s  Stourbridge 
Beauty,  Schoolmaster,  The  Dean,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Adirondack,  M.  P.,  and  Benefactor.  As  in  the  previous 
collections,  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  was 
exhibited. 

From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  came  a  collection  of  Potatos,  representing  a 
number  of  varieties.  Prominent  amongst  these  were 
Marmaduke,  Iris,  Lord  Tennyson,  Beauty  of  Reading, 
Dewdrop,  Vigorous,  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  A  very 
interesting  collection  of  Turnips,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties,  were  also  staged  from  the  same 
gardens.  Good  yellow  kinds  were  Yellow  Finland, 
Yellow  Malta,  Yellow  Dutch,  and  several  forms  of 
Golden  Ball  ;  Snowball,  Improved  Snowball,  Early 
Snowball,  The  Model  Early,  and  Model  White  Globe 
were  good  white  varieties  ;  while  the  green  sorts  were 
represented  by  Early  Stone  or  Stubble,  and  Green-top 
Stone  ;  red  or  purple  varieties  were  represented  by 
Milan  Strap-leaved,  Extra  Early  Milan,  Veitch’s  Red 
Globe,  Early  Red  Strap-leaved,  and  American  Stone  ; 
while  Cowhorn,  Long  Red,  and  Long  Green  Tankard 
were  curious  elongated  forms.  Mr.  John  House, 
Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough,  exhibited  some  very 
fine  samples  of  seed  Potatos  ;  coloured  Kidneys 
were  Mr.  Breeze,  Edgecote  Purple,  American  Rose,  and 
The  Trophy  ;  while  Myatt’s,  May  Flower,  and  Magnum 
Bonum  were  good  white  Kidneys.  Reading  Russet  and 
Village  Blacksmith  were  noticeable  round  forms.  Mr. 
Thomas  Laxton,  seed  grower,  Bedford,  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  exhibit  of  Laxton’s  Open  Air  Tomato,  a 
smooth  -  skinned  scarlet  and  small  variety  ;  some 
seedling  Potatos  ;  Laxton’s  Sandy  Prize  Onion  ;  and 
Laxton’s  September  Beauty  Apple. 

Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  showed  four 
seedling  Potatos,  and  four  heads  of  Celery.  A  seedling 
Kale  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle 
Gardens,  Ayrshire,  N.B.  Mr.  Lye,  The  Gardens,  Clyffe 
Hall,  Market  Lavington,  showed  a  seedling  Potato ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  had  some  Moss  Curled  Parsley. 
Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  The  Gardens,  Burghley,  Stamford, 
staged  some  plants  in  pots  of  Chou  d’Universal  and 
Gilbert’s  Jubilee  Green — both  Brussels  Sprouts ;  and  the 
sprouts  of  the  former  were  of  enormous  size.  He  also 
showed  a  quantity  of  the  same  sprouts  gathered, 
Gilbert’s  Universal  Savoy,  and  some  fine  examples  of 
Gilbert’s  Chou  de  Burghley  ;  for  the  latter  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Bloxliam,  The  Gardens,  Brickhill 
Manor,  Bletchley,  Oxon,  for  six  huge  specimens  of 
Veitch’s  Superb  White  Cos  Lettuce.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Ammersley,  Notts,  exhibited  some  very  large  specimens 
of  a  new  Potato,  named  Lord  Tennyson.  Vicar  of 
Moseley  Potato  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Burden,  The 
Gardens,  Wake  House  Green,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

Fruit  was  not  a  very  noticeable  feature  at  this 
meeting,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were 
the  principal  exhibitors,  showing  some  fine  specimens 
of  the  Sandringham,  Bismarck  and  Baumann’s  Red 
Reinette  Apples.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  already  mentioned, 
made  a  fine  exhibit  of  three  smooth  Cayenne  Pine 
Apples,  weighing  respectively,  6  lbs.  13  ozs.,  8  lbs., 
and  8. §  lbs.  There  were  several  other  smaller  and  less 
important  exhibits,  of  Apples  especially,  and  a  few 
Plums  and  Pears. 

As  already  stated,  the  prizes  offered  by  seedsmen 
for  Potatos  and  vegetables  brought  out  a  numerous 
class  of  exhibitors.  There  were  ten  entries  of  twelve 
dishes  of  vegetables  for  the  four  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
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Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  including  any  three  dishes  of 
Potatos  selected  from  their  Vade  Mecurn  for  1887.  The 
first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere 
Castle  Gardens,  Newbury,  and  his  collection  contained 
some  excellent  specimens  of  Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Leeks, 
Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Celery.  The  second  award  went 
to  Mr.  R.  Lye,  The  Gardens,  Sydmonton  Court, 
Newbury  ;  Mr.  S.  Haines,  The  Gardens,  Coleshill 
House,  Highworth,  secured  the  third  ;  and  the  fourth 
went  to  Mr.  C.  J.  “Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher. 

Sixteen  prizes  for  vegetables  were  offered  in  seven 
classes  by  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Banbury. 
There  was  good  competition  in  each  class,  and  the 
exhibits  occupied  considerable  space.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles, 
Edgecote  Gardens,  Banbury,  secured  the  first  prize  for 
eight  specimens  of  Deverill’s  Rousham  Park  Hero 
Onion  ;  the  second  going  to  Mr.  G.  Neal,  Brampton, 
Oxford.  The  first  prize  for  Deverill’s  Anglo  White 
Spanish  Onion  again  went  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Wriles,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  G.  Neal.  The  first  prize  offered  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  Deverill’s  Improved  Wroxton  Onion 
was  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Doherty,  gardener  to  Lord 
North,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Oxford,  Mr.  G.  Neal  being 
second.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  twelve  specimens 
of  Deverill’s  Main  Crop  Onion,  the  first  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles.  The  first  prize  for  Wingrove’s 
Aylesbury  Prize  Red  Celery  was  won  by  Mr.  H. 
Wingrove,  gardener  to  R.  N.  Byass,  Esq.,  Rousham 
Park,  Oxon,  the  second  being  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Neal. 
Mr.  Starke,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Manor 
House,  Brackley,  was  awarded'  the  first  prize  for 
Brussels  Sprout,  The  Wroxton,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  being 
second. 

Twelve  prizes,  in  three  classes,  were  offered  by  Mr. 
C.  Fidler,  Potato-grower,  Reading,  for  nine,  six,  and 
three  dishes  respectively  of  Potatos.  The  nine  dishes 
were  to  include  Fidler’s  Snow  Queen,  Fidler’s  Clipper, 
and  Fidler’s  Reading  Giant  :  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles 
secured  the  first  prize.  The  second  was  carried  off  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  The  Gardens,  Eydon  Hall,  Byfield, 
Northampton;  the  third  being  secured  by  Mr.  G. 
Allen,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Bart.,  Ramsbury 
Manor,  Hungerford.  Five  prizes  were  offered,  and 
there  were  fourteen  entries.  There  were  thirteen 
entries  for  the  six  dishes,  which  were  to  include  FidJer’s 
Perfection,  Fidler’s  Prolific  and  Fidler’s  General  Gordon. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  the  first  prize  winner  and  Mr.  G.  Allen 
the  second.  The  three  dishes  were  to  include  Fidler’s 
Clipper  and  Fidler’s  Bountiful  ;  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  -Hughes  ;  while  the  second  went  to 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles.  There  were  eight  entries  in  this  last 
class  and  the  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  were  very 
meritorious. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  offered  thirty-five 
prizes  in  nine  classes  for  vegetables  and  Potatos. 
There  were  twelve  entries  of  Sutton’s  Improved  Reading 
Onion,  and  Messrs.  E.  S.  Wiles,  Hughes  and  J.  Barker, 
Brampton,  Oxford,  carried  off  the  first,  second  and 
third  prizes  respectively.  There  were  eight  entries  for 
the  collection  of  Sutton’s  Abundance,  Silver,  Crimson 
and  Golden  Globe  Onions  ;  and  the  first  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  ;  while  the  second  and  third 
went  to  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett,  Cole  Hatch 
Farm,  Penn,  Amersham,  respectively.  For  .the  col¬ 
lection  of  Potatos,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Abundance, 
Twenty-one,  Thirty-six  and  Forty -four,  there  were 
sixteen  entries.  Mr.  Hughes  carried  off  the  first  award  ; 
while  the  second  and  third  were  won  by  Mr.  E. 
Chopping,  Milton,  Sittingbourne,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles, 
respectively.  Five  prizes  were  offered  for  six  dishes  of 
Potatos,  selected  from  a  given  list,  and  Sutton’s  Forty- 
four,  Reading  Russet,  Prizetaker,  Favourite,  Twenty-one 
and  Reading  Ruby  were  some  of  the  most  prominent. 
The  first  prize  out  of  seventeen  entries,  which  were 
all  extremely  creditable,  was  secured  by  Mr.  Hughes  ; 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Harpit, 
Wanborough,  Shrivenham,  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  Mr.  R.  Lye  was  the  first  prize  winner 
in  the  class  for  Sutton’s  White  Gem  Celery,  and  Mr. 
J.  Bunting,  Holt  white’s  Hill,  Enfield,  was  second. 
Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  Bickley  Park,  Kent,  won  the  first 
prize  for  Sutton’s  Dark  Red  Beet ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite 
came  in  second.  The  first,  second  and  third  prizes  for 
Sutton’s  New  Red  Intermediate  Carrot  went  to  Mr. 
J.  Neighbour,  Mr.  W.  Pope  and  Mr.  J.  Lye,  Market 
Lavington,  respectively.  There  were  in  all  twenty -two 
entries,  generally  of  high-class  merit.  For  Sutton’s 
Prizetaker  Leek  there  were  fourteen  entries,  and  Mr. 
J.  Spottiswood,  Queen’s  Park,  Brighton,  and  Mr.  J. 
Muir,  The  Gardens,  Margam  Park,  Port  Talbot,  took 
the  first  and  second  prizes  respectively.  Mr.  R.  Lye 
was  the  first  prize  winner  in  the  class  for  Sutton’s 


Student  Parsnip  ;  while  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  took  the 
second. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
offered  some  prizes  for  six  dishes  of  Potatos  selected  from 
Webb’s  Early  Ashleaf,  New  Wordsley  Pride,  New 
Renown,  New  Red  King,  Benefactor,  Discovery,  and 
others.  There  were  twenty  entries,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross, 
gardener  to  G.  B.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Newbury,  secured  the 
first  prize  ;  while  the  second  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wiles. 

Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son  offered  special  prizes  for  four 
dishes  of  Potatos  grown  with  their  manure.  These  were 
to  consist  of  white  and  coloured  rounds,  and  white  and 
coloured  kidneys,  which  drew  out  twenty-two  entries, 
many  of  which  were  notable  for  their  size.  The  first 
prize,  a  Silver  Cup,  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 
The  second  and  third  prizes,  each  a  Silver  Medal,  were 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  West  Row  Gardens, 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  respectively. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  fornightly  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  the  east  front  room,  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  on  Friday  evening,  the  21st  inst.  Mr.  James 
Cocker,  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  Notice  was  given  by 
Mr.  David  Edwards  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would 
move  that  a  sum  of  money  be  taken  from  the 
association’s  funds,  sufficient  to  clear  the  deficit  on  the 
cost  of  the  Jubilee  prizes  presented  by  the  association, 
as  the  amount  subscribed  for  that  purpose  did  not  come 
up  to  the  required  sum.  Mr.  Edwards  then  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  “  Propagation.”  The  subject,  Mr. 
Edwards  said,  was  a  large  one,  and  he  would  only  be 
able  to  deal  with  it  in  a  general  way.  The  portion 
of  a  plant  most  suitable  for  being  selected  as  a  cutting 
depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  plant  as  regards 
growth  and  health  ;  upon  its  nature,  whether  hard- 
wooded  or  soft-wooded  ;  and  the  season  of  the  year  had 
also  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  first  place,  a 
plant  should  be  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  most  suitable 
time  for  propagation  was  directly  after  the  growth  of  the 
plant  has  ripened,  but,  of  course,  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  if  deciduous.  Soft-wooded  plants,  such  as 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  might  be  propagated  at 
any  time.  Propagation,  the  speaker  considered,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  gardening,  and 
in  view  of  the  large  influx  of  new  plants  of  all  kinds,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  most  useful  and  profitable  study 
were  gardeners  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  art  of 
propagation.  It  was  only  by  testing  each  new  plant 
that  they  could  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  repro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  The  paper  contained  many  useful 
hints,  and  showed  that  the  writer  had  thought  his 
subject  well  out.  An  animated  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  after  which  Mr.  Edwards  received 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  association.  A  very  instruc¬ 
tive  paper  on  “Root  and  Branch  Pruning  of  Fruit 
Trees,”  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  Ogg,  Heathcote.  Mr. 
Ogg’s  paper,  which  gave  evidence  of  having  been 
carefully  written,  and  was  very  well  received,  contained 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  regarding 
pruning.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper  an  interesting 
discussion  took  place  as  to  which  was  the  best  time  in 
the  year  for  pruning.  At  the  close  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  president,  accorded 
Mr.  Ogg  for  his  valuable’contribution,  and  a  similar 
compliment  having  been  paid  to  the  chairman,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

National  Chrysanthemum.— At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society,  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  forty-seven  new  members  and  five  Fellows 
were  elected.  On  Wednesday  the  Floral  Committee 
met  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  when  First 
Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Stevens, 
Putney,  for  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  new  white  variety,  described  in  another  column. 
To  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
for  Chrysanthemum  Macaulay,  a  decided  novelty,  the 
flower  being  of  the  size,  shape,  and  general  conformation 
of  a  small  moss-curled  Endive,  and  in  colour,  yellow, 
suffused  with  bronze.  To  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead, 
for  Chrysanthemum  Elsie,  a  very  neat  reflexed  flower, 
of  medium  size,  and  pale  creamy  yellow  colour.  To 
Mr.  G.  Stevens,  for  Chrysanthemum  Duke  of  Berwick, 
a  free-growing  variety  of  medium  height,  with  large 
milk-white  flowers,  splashed  with  rose.  And  to  Mr. 
Sinclair,  gardener,  Easthampstead  Park,  for  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  Marquis  of  Downshire,  a  Japanese  variety, 
with  cinnamon  coloured  blooms,  in  the  way  of  W. 
Robinson,  but  distinct  from  that  variety.  Stands  of 
new  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Mr.  W. 
Holmes,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  and  Messrs. 
Davies  &  Jones  ;  and  the  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals 
were  taken  by  the  last  named  firms  in  the  order  named. 
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Chrysanthemums. — So  many  persons  grow  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  in  some  form  or  the  other,  that  it  is 
almost  a  rarity  for  a  garden  to  be  without  them.  As 
is  well  known,  the  great  majority  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  bloom  so  late  in  the  open  air,  that  it 
frequently  happens  that  many  of  the  flowers  are 
injured  by  frost  before  they  are  half  expanded.  We 
have  had  already  two  or  three  sharp  frosts  of  an 
ominous  character  ;  but  as  the  atmosphere  has  been 
dry,  but  little  harm  has  come  to  the  Chrysanthemum 
plants.  All  plants  in  pots  in  the  open  air  should  be 
housed  without  delay,  if  not  already  within  doors. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  house  suits  them  better  than 
one  that  is  cool,  light,  and  airy.  The  fact  is,  the 
plants  have  so  much  foliage,  and  require  so  much 
moisture,  that  the  buds  are  liable  to  damp  off  if  there 
is  any  stagnant  moisture  in  the  house  ;  and  moisture 
in  the  house,  or  rather  an  excess  of  it,  will  sometimes 
have  this  further  bad  effect,  it  will  cause  the  flowers  of 
incurved  varieties  to  reflex,  throwing  their  petals  out¬ 
wards  instead  of  inwards.  Though  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  a  hardy  plant,  it  is  necessary  during  dull,  damp, 
foggy  weather,  to  put  on  a  little  fire-heat,  and  that  is 
being  mainly  supplied  now  in  our  large  Chrysanthemum 
nurseries  by  carrying  a  pipe  round  the  house  on  a  level 
with  the  eaves  thereof,  and  this  tends  to  disseminate 
a  drying  and  genial  atmosphere  on  a  level  with  the 
flowers,  preventing  damp  ;  yet  plenty  of  ventilation 
should  also  be  given  with  fire-heat,  but  on  the  side  of 
the  house  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing.  If  it  be  from  a  cold  quarter,  and  should 
mildew  appear  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants — and  it 
has  a  very  disfiguring  effect  if  allowed  to  make  head¬ 
way — it  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  them  with  soft  soap 
and  water,  and  then  dust  them  with  finely-powdered 
sulphur. 

I  fully  sympathise  with  those  who  make  efforts  to 
grow  and  bloom  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  open 
ground,  for  they  are  charming  if  the  month  of 
November  prove  favourable  to  their  well-doing.  But 
early-flowering  varieties  should  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  such  as  the  hybrid  Pompons  and  Japanese 
types  that  bloom  in  October,  and  such  early-flowering 
incurved  varieties,  as  Mr.  Bunn  and  the  Beverleys. 
Sometimes,  but  happily  not  often,  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  open  air  become  sadly  cut  up  by  frost 
in  September  or  early  in  October  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a 
good  plan,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  plant  against  a  wall 
or  fence  of  some  kind  that  affords  a  little  protection. 
“When  sharp  frosts  threaten,  some  light  covering  can 
be  hung  against  the  fence,  which  would  save  a  good 
many  of  the  flowers  from  taking  harm. 

I  think  there  is  a  grand  promise  of  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions,  commencing  with  the  Crystal  Palace  early 
in  November.  So  far  as  I,  have  seen,  flowers  promise 
to  be  very  fine  indeed  this  season.  So  there  will  be 
many  a  stiff  battle  with  the  “  Mums  ”  you  may  depend. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Grapes  Badly  Coloured. — A.  L.  C. :  From  what  you  state  it 
would  seem  that  insufficient  ventilation  has  been  given  in  order 
to  induce  the  much-coveted  bloom  on  the  berries.  The  latter 
can  yet  be  greatly  improved,  however,  if  you  keep  a  gentle  fire 
burning  all  day,  leaving  ventilation  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
house  just  sufficient  to  cause  a  free  circulation  of  air.  A  week 
or  ten  days  of  this  treatment  will  induce  a  marked  change  both 
in  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  after  that  it  may 
be  discontinued  if  the  results  are  satisfactory.  If  the  weather 
prove  dull  and  foggy  or  otherwise  very  damp,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  continue  firing  to  prevent  damping,  especially  if  the  berries 
are  in  any  way  crowded.  If  a  dry  room  is  at  command  and  the 
fruit  thoroughly  ripened,  it  may  be  cut  and  removed  thence  with 
a  portion  of  the  branch  for  inserting  in  bottles  of  water. 

“  The  Chrysanthemum.” — G.  B. .-  It  is  published  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Molyneux,  The  Gardens,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops 
Waltham,  Hants,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  May,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Price  Is. 

Various.— J.  J.,  Didsbury :  1,  There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
your  Himantophyllum  flowering  at  this  period.  Being  an  ever¬ 
green  plant,  you  must  not  dry  it  off  at  any  season.  2,  Keep  the 
Dendrobes  dry,  and  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  which  will 
be  hot  enough  until  they  approach  the  flowering  stage.  3,  A 
mixture  of  good  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat. 

Names  of  Plants.—  D.  M.  :  1,  Pteris  hastata  macropliylla  ; 
2,  Pteris  serrulata ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata ;  4,  Doodia 
aspera  corymbifera ;  5,  Pteris  heterophylla ;  6,  Phlebodium 

aureum.  IF.  J.  D.  :  The  smaller  and  lobed  leaf  is  that  of  the 
White  Poplar  or  Abele  (Populus  alba),  and  the  large  leaf  is  that 
of  the  whitish-leaved  Balsam  Poplar  (Populus  balsamifera 
candicans).  G.  G.  :  1,  Rodriguezia  secunda  ;  2,  Brassia  maculata. 

Names  of  Fruits. — D.  .1/.,  Tarbolton. :  1,  Tom  Putt ;  4,  Here¬ 
fordshire  Pearmain  ;  others  not  recognised.  —  H.  Heath  :  1, 
Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  2,  Marechal  de  la  Cour  ;  3,  Beurre  Bose  ;  4, 
Beurre  Ranee  ;  5,  Glou  Morceau  ;  6,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont— 
E.  Thorpe  :  1,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  2,  Catshead. 

Communications  Received. — W.  W.  &  S. — J.  R.  (thanks). — 
J.  P.— B.  L.— G.  B.  (next  week).-W.  G.— A.  H.  E.— M.  D.— 
R.  G.— P.  B. 
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BARR’S 

SELECTED  BULBS, 

THE  FINEST  IN  HOLLAND, 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

PRICES  MODERATE.  QUALITY  UNSURPASSED. 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Special  Illustrated  DAFFODIL  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

BARR  &  SON, 

12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  NORTH 

and  SCOTLAND. 

Purchasers  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  <&  Co.’s 

CATALOGUE  (illustrated  and  descriptive — free  for  six 
stamps,  gratis  to  buyers),  and  purchase  their  TREES 
from  Kent — “The  Garden  of  England.” 

C.  B.  <£  Co.  have  a  stock  of  nearly  half  a  million 
splendidly  grown,  finely-rooted  and  well-ripened  stuff 
in  800  sorts,  true  to  name. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE, 

ESTABLISHED  1796. 


JENSEN’S 

Every  grain  fertilises  because  tlie  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

Write  for  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and  Instructions. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. 

RAND  EXHIBITION  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
November  9th  and  10th. 

The  Floral  Committee  will  meet  October  26th,  November  9th 
and  23rd,  and  December  7th.  See  Schedules,  forwarded  on 
application  to.  Mr.  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Parle  Nurseries,  Hachney.  _ 

The  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

THE  above  society  will  hold  their  TENTH 

GRAND  ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT  and 
FLOWER  SHOW,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Glossop  Road,  November 
14th  and  15th,  when  £35  will  be  given  in  the  open  class,  consist¬ 
ing  of  24  Cut  Blooms,  Incurved,  dissimilar ;  first  prize,  £10 ; 
second,  £5 ;  third,  £2  10s.  24  Cut  Blooms,  Japanese,  dissimilar ; 
first  Prize,  £10  ;  second,  £5  ;  third,  £2  10s.  Entrance  fee,  5s.  ; 
entries  close  November  11th.  Schedules  and  entry  forms  on 
application  to  R.  HALL,  53S,  Nether  Green,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield, 
Secretary  pro  tern, _ _ 

Birmingham  Great  Show 

or 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  FRUITS,  &c„  in 

\_J  the  TOWN  HALL,  open  to  ALL  ENGLAND,  WED¬ 
NESDAY  AND  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  16  &  17,  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-TWO  POUNDS  IN  PRIZES, 
including  £52  for  Cut  Blooms  and  £28  for  Grapes.  All  other 
prizes  in  proportion.  Entries  close  on  November  9.  Schedules 
free  on  application  to  J.  HUGHES,  Secretary,  Northwood  Villas, 
Metcliley  Lane,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Nov.  7th.— Feckham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days). 
Bulb  Sales  at  Stevens’  and  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale 
of  Nursery  Stock  at  the  Penge  Nursery,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris  (two  days). 

Tuesday,  Nov.  8th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  11  a. nr.  Chrysanthemum 
Shows  at  Brighton,  Kingston,  and  Highgate  (two  days) ; 
Lambeth  and  Southwark  (three  days).  Sale  of  Lily  and 
other  bulbous  roots  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Clear¬ 
ance  Sale  at  Laing’s  Nursery,  Twickenham  (two  days). 

Wednesday,  Nov.  9th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster  ;  Ascot,  Bath,  Bournemouth,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Guildford,  and  Southgate  (two  days) ;  Croydon  (one 
day).  Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens',  and  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Nov.  10th.  —  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Dawlish, 
Tiverton,  Walton-on-Thames,  Portsmouth,  Ipswich,  Buxton, 
and  Weald  ot  Kent  (two  days).  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the 
American  Nurseries,  Leytonstone  (two  days). 

Friday,  Nov.  11th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Hitchin,  Lewis¬ 
ham,  Canterbury,  and  Street,  Somerset  (two  days).  Sale  of 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Nov.  12th.— Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Leicester  (two 
days).  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 


FISH-POTASH 

Dr.  Voelcker’s  analysis  guaranteed.  FISH-POTASH  contains 
Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in  large  proportions,  which 
are  the  principal  elements  of  fertilisation. 

PRICES,  Carriage  Paid,  to  any  Address  : — 2-lb. 
Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ;  28  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  ; 
56  lbs. ,  10s.  6d. ;  1  cwt.,  16s. ;  2  cwt. ,  303.  Bags  free. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 

GUANO. 


J,  JENSEN  &  CO,,  Limited, 
109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

FRUIT-TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  free. 
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The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
The  ensuing  week  will  find  us  right  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  ; 
but  of  all,  and  they  are  legion,  none  will 
create  more  genuine  Chrysanthemum  en¬ 
thusiasm  than  will  the  “National,”  which 
holds  its  great  annual  festival  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  next.  Rarely  in  the  history  of 
associations,  or  of  public  bodies  of  any 
description,  have  we  seen  one  stepping  from 
pure  parochialism  into  the  full  vigour  of 
national  importance  so  quickly  and  yet  so 
admirably  as  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  done.  It  may  be  yet  that — 
remembering  the  old  adage  about  not  being 
“  off  with  the  old  love  before  being  on  with 
the  new  ” — the  society  still  holds  out  a  hand, 
in  a  local  sense,  to  its  old  friends  in  the 
Borough  of  Hackney;  but  that  remnant  of 


parochialism,  whilst  hardly  desirable  in  a 
society  of  such  national  pretentions,  still 
seems  not  to  impede  its  admirable  work  in 
a  more  truly  national  aspect.  None  the  less, 
we  hope  that  the  society  will  become  more 
national  and  less  local  every  year,  until  its 
localism  is  absorbed  in  its  greater  expansion. 

Whilst  the  society  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  absolutely  in  the  choice  of  its 
habitations,  either  in  the  City  or  the  West- 
end — the  Royal  Aquarium  especially  being 
neither  too  light  nor  too  sweetly  savoured — 
yet  it  is  in  a  most  central  position,  and  so 
easy  of  access  that  much  is  to  be  condoned 
on  that  account.  Certainly  the  executive  of 
the  society,  in  holding  their  shows  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  do  provide  their  exhibitors 
with)  an  abundance  of  admirers  of  the  grand 
winter  flower  ;  and  there  again  is  found  an 
advantage  which  more  select  or  aristocratic 
quarters  fail  to  provide.  If  some  10,000 
flower  lovers  do  not  visit  the  National  Show 
next  week  it  will  not  he  because  the  charge 
for  admission  is  prohibitory,  or  for  the  want 
of  due  publicity. 

In  the  matter  of  money’s  worth,  pfobably, 
the  “National  ”  is  the  cheapest  Chrysanthemum 
show  in  the  kingdom,  for  whilst  the  tables  are 
laden  with  abundance,  the  quality  is  of  the 
very  best.  We  are  specially  thankful  to  the 
society  for  keeping  alive  the  interesting  display 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  serve  so  largely 
to  attract  gardeners  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  Almost  always  the  exhibits  in  these 
departments  are  of  first-rate  excellence,  and  the 
competitions  exciting.  These  are,  however, 
mere  accessories  to  the  feast,  which  is  chiefly 
floral,  and  a  grand  one,  too.  Whatever  is  new 
or  novel  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  whatever  is 
exceptionally  fine  in  flowers,  in  plant  culti¬ 
vation,  in  group  arrangement,  or  in  the  setting 
up  of  flowers,  is  certain  to  he  found  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  and  to  win  honours  there  is 
to  win  honours  second  to  none  other. 

Again,  in  its  Floral  Committee  work,  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  rapidly 
obtaining  really  national  prestige.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  raisers  and  growers  are  fast  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  have  their 
flowers  submitted  to  a  body  of  which  every 
member  is  an  expert  than  to  a  mixed  gathering, 
of  which  a  third,  perhaps,  are  fitted  to  give  an 
opinion  and  the  remainder  are  not.  Even  in 
this  respect  alone  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Society  is  to  the  Chrysanthemum  a 
great  gain.  It  is  a  genuine  authority  on  all 
that  relates  to  the  flower,  and  one  which  is 
rapidly  securing  the  widest  respect. 

We  can  but  urge  that  the  members  of  the 
society  will  try  to  strengthen  the  prestige  which 
it  is  thus  fast  acquiring  by  refraining  from 
pressing  local  claims  or  jiersonal  aims  in  con¬ 
stituting  the  executive,  or  in  the  performance 
of  its  legitimate  work.  The  mere  individual 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  lost  or  absorbed  in  the 
greater  expansion  of  the  society,  and  of  its  aims 
and  objects  ;  but  nationally  the  gain  is  con¬ 
siderable,  whilst  the  broader  the  basis  of  the 
society — and,  not  least,  of  its  official  selection — 
the  greater  will  be  the  esteem  shown  throughout 
the  kingdom.  We  have  yet  only  the  most  in¬ 
different  conception  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  ;  but  its  recent  growth  as  an 
exhibition,  as  well  as  a  purely  decorative  flower, 
seems  almost  startling. 

Judged  by  the  past,  its  future  will  he,  even 
in  the  history  of  garden  flowers,  a  remarkable 
one.  The  National  Society  may  not  only 
materially  help  to  make,  but  also  to  beneficially 
mould,  that  history ;  and  it  may  he  that  the 
progress  of  the  flower — or,  rather,  its  develop¬ 
ment — may  henceforth,  as  it  certainly  has  done 
in  the  past,  help  to  mould  the  future  of  the 
society  also.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
breadth  of  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  its 
guidance.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish  the  Society 
a  prosperous  year  now,  and  a  progressive  and 
useful  future. 
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Mr.  James  Davis,  late  foreman  at  Eshton  Hall, 
Gargrave,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  G.  Sheard, 
Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Upper  Batley,  Yorks. 

At  the  quarterly  general  meeting  of  the  Lewisham 
and  District  Floral  Society,  held  on  October  2Gth,  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  of 
Camberwell,  contributed  a  paper  entitled,  “Chrysan¬ 
themums:  our  Successes  and  Failures.”  The 
members  present  appeared  to  much  appreciate  the 
kindly  hints  and  useful  advice  given  by  so  experienced 
a  grower,  and  who,  among  other  points,  spoke  strongly 
upon  the  absurdity  of  over-feeding  the  plants. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Peel  &  Sons,  horticultural 
builders,  of  Wood  Green,  were  on  the  29th  ult.  awarded 
a  First  Class  Medal  for  their  Paxton  Span-roofed  Green¬ 
houses,  at  the  Royal  Yorkshire  Exhibition,  held  at 
Saltaire. 

The  Southend  Chrysanthemum  Show  has  been 
postponed  to  the  15th  inst. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society  to  be  held 
this  (Saturday)  evening,  Mr.  Timothy  Moss  will  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  The  Honey  Bee  :  Its  History 
and  Management.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30 
p.m.  by  the  president,  Alderman  Galloway,  Esq.,  J.P. 

The  gardens  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  the  residence 
of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq. ,  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Chrysanthemums  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  next.  An  entrance  fee  of  one 
shilling  will  be  charged,  and  the  proceeds  given  in  aid 
of  the  Shaftesbury  Ragged  School,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Creche,  that  is,  a  place  where  infants  may  be 
left  during  the  day  while  the  mothers  go  out  to  work. 
The  example  set  by  Mr.  Watts  is  an  admirable  one, 
that  might  be  followed  by  others  with  great  propriety. 
- - 

VEGETABLES  AT  SOUTH 

KENSINGTON. 

The  truly  wonderful  exhibition  of  vegetables  seen  at 
South  Kensington  last  week  was  remarkable  for  two 
things  ;  first,  the  presence  of  a  numerous  body  of 
gardener  exhibitors  from  man}r  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  secondly,  from  the  complete  and,  as  it  were, 
ostentatious  absence  of  all  who  claim  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  elite  of 
fashionable  or  scientific  horticulture.  We  must  make 
an  exception  to  the  marked  absenteeism,  however,  in 
the  case  of  that  excellent  member  of  the  Council  and 
supporter  of  the  society,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  also  in 
that  of  another  member  of  the  Council,  whose  name 
need  not  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  not  much  known  among 
practical  men. 

We  hope  that  there  was  no  insult  intended  in  this 
instance  to  the  gardeners  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  those 
enterprising  traders,  who,  and  not  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  were  the  actual  promoters 
of  the  exhibition.  Remarking  upon  this  particular 
abstention,  and  also  upon  that  of  the  general  public, 
gardeners  could  not  avoid  asking  whether  the  exhibition 
then  held  was  not  the  last  at  South  Kensington,  and 
also  whether  the  society  was  not  in  the  throes  of  death. 
Here  was  an  exhibition  of  unusual  extent  and  excellence, 
which  cost  the  society  not  a  single  shilling  for  prize 
money,  and  yet  the  Council  took  no  steps  to  make  any¬ 
thing  out  of  it  by  letting  the  public  know  that  such  an 
exhibition  would  be  held.  What  wonder  then  that  with 
such  gross  mismanagement  the  society  is  rapidly  drifting 
to  the  dogs. 

Professedly  anxious  to  learn  the  views  of  prominent 
horticulturists,  but  in  reality,  we  fear,  to  veil  its  in¬ 
competence,  the  Council  have  issued  circulars  inviting 
opinions  on  the  crisis.  We  believe  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  opinions  given  will  be  in  harmony  with  those 
we  have  previously  so  strongly  expressed  in  these 
columns — viz.,  that  the  only  hope  of  resuscitating  the 
society,  and  securing  for  it  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  general  horticultural  community,  is  by  estab¬ 
lishing  it  on  a  more  popular  basis,  trusting  to  the 
guineas  and  half-guineas  of  the  mass  rather  than  to  the 
higher  sums  of  the  select  few. 

The  late  exhibition,  unhappily,  evidenced  the  width 
of  the  gulf  there  is  between  the  upper  five  of  horti¬ 
culture  and  the  lower  ten.  With  a  display  of  vegetables 
so  extensive  and  so  fine  as  to  evoke  the  highest 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it,  yet  what  had  the  cultured 
egotist  and  the  scientific  prig  in  common  with  it  ? 
Literally  nothing.  It  was  a  case,  horticulturally,  of 
St.  James  treating  with  emphasised  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt  the  poor  but  practical  St.  Giles.  We  need  not 
say  that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  and  will  not  be 
endured.  If  there  is  no  community  of  interest,  of 


thought,  and  of  taste  between  the  aristocracy  of  horti¬ 
culture  and  practical  gardening,  then  it  is  useless,  nay 
rvorse  than  useless — it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
re-construct  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  upon  its 
present  lines,  or  to  promote  a  new  organisation  which 
strove  to  ally  those  evidently  non-fusible  bodies. 

We  think  there  are  those  in  the  horticultural  world 
who,  scorning  the  meaner  elements  of  the  art,  and 
puffed  up  somewhat  with  scientific  or  pedantic  pride, 
will  not  long  hence  find  they  have  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  and  that  in  grasping  for  a  shadow  they  have  lost 
the  substance.  For  us,  in  any  case,  we  stand  by  the 
gardener,  and  willingly  leave  the  butterflies  of  the 
beautiful  art  to  their  fate. 

We  began  with  a  special  reference  to  the  vegetable 
show,  but  our  indignation  speedily  provoked  a  diver¬ 
sion.  Let  us  hasten,  however,  to  do  justice  to  those 
donors  who  liberally  created  such  a  splendid  display  of 
kitchen-garden  produce,  and  which  the  miserable 
Council  did  absolutely  nothing  worthy  of  mention  to 
make  public.  Also  would  we  compliment  the  gardeners 
of  the  kingdom  for  sending  and  staging  such  splendid 
exhibits  ;  and  we  congratulate  them  and  the  country 
also,  that,  in  spite  of  unwonted  heat  and  drought,  the 
season  has  proved  so  grandly  productive. 

- »->££<— - 

TOBACCO. 

The  importance  which  is  being  attached  to  the 
culture  of  Tobacco  in  this  country,  and  the  many 
attempts  that  are  being  made  to  grow  it  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  sufficient  justification 
for  a  few  notes  as  to  its  history  and  introduction. 

The  Tobacco  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  Nicotiana, 
and  there  are  some  thirty  or  more  species  known  and 
described  by  botanists.  Some  of  these  are  natives  or 
naturalised  in  most  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  though  its 
use  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  indulgence  in  its  fumes  is  so  common,  nay, 
so  universal  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  forms  of 
their  Bamboo  pipes  and  their  methods  of  exhaling  so 
peculiar,  that  Pallas  and  many  others  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  custom  is  aboriginal  with  them,  and 
that  they  and  other  natives  of  the  East  were  acquainted 
with  its  use  before  the  discovery  of  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Two  or  more  species — N.  sinensis  and  N. 
fruticosa — are  also  believed  to  be  natives  of  China,  and 
N.  Nepalensis  of  Hindostau.  Chardin  states  that  its 
use  was  common  in  Persia  long  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  that  it  is  a  native  of  that  country,  or,  at 
least,  was  naturalised  there  as  early  as  1260.  Further¬ 
more,  Liebault  asserts  that  one  species  (his  “Petite 
Tabac  Sauvage”)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  that  it 
was  found  wild  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  This  assertion  seems, 
however,  to  be  deficient  in  proof,  and  its  correctness  is 
doubted  by  most  naturalists. 

The  history  of  Tobacco  is  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  about  1560,  seeds 
being  sent  by  Jean  Nicot,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
generic  name,  to  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1586  that  the  use  of  the  herb  became  generally 
known,  and  the  practice  of  smoking  introduced  into 
England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  settlers  who 
returned  from  Virginia.  Hariott,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  which  was  sent  out  to  attempt  to  found 
a  colony  in  Virginia,  gives,  along  with  a  description  of 
the  Tobacco  plant,  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  used  by  the  native  Americans  ;  and  adds,  that 
the  English,  during  the  time  of  their  stay  abroad,  and 
since  their  return  home,  were  accustomed  to  smoke  it 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Indians,  “and  found  many 
rare  and  wonderful  experiments  of  the  virtue  thereof.” 

Like  Coffee  and  Peruvian  Bark,  Tobacco  encountered 
violent  opposition,  when  its  half-inebriating  and 
soothing  influence  recommended  it  to  popular  use. 
Many  governments  attempted  to  restrain  its  consump¬ 
tion  by  penal  edicts.  The  Sultan  Amurath  IV.  forbade 
its  importation  into  Turkey,  and  condemned  to  death 
those  found  guilty  of  smoking,  from  a  fear  that  it 
produced  barrenness.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow 
prohibited  its  entrance  into  his  dominions.  The  Shah 
of  Persia,  and  other  soverigns,  were  equally  severe  in 
their  enactments.  The  Pope  Urban  VIII.  anathematised 
all  those  who  smoked  in  churches.  But  not  only 
legislators,  but  philosophers  —  or,  at  least,  book¬ 
makers — entered  into  a  crusade  against  Tobacco. 
Upwards  of  100  volumes,  the  names  of  which  have 
been  preserved  and  the  titles  catalogued,  were  written 
to  condemn  its  use.  Amongst  these  not  the  least 
singular  was  the  Counter  Blasteol  our  pedantic  James  I. 
His  interpretations  are,  indeed,  most  amusing  and  the 


language  gross  ;  but  the  tenor  of  them  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  banquet  which  he  proposed  for  the  devil — 
viz.,  “A  loin  of  pork,  a  poll  of  ling,  and  a  pipe  of 
Tobacco." 

Of  the  sincerity  of  the  royal  anti- Tobacconist  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  if  any  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
energy  of  expression,  and  on  his  almost  unequalled 
force  of  language  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  opposition, 
smoking  and  snuffing  prevail,  not  only  through  polished 
but  savage  countries,  and  instead  of  being  scorned  and 
contemned  by  strangers,  and  wondered  at  by  all 
“  forreine  civill  nations,”  the  English  now  are  coun¬ 
tenanced — -nay,  not  only  equalled,  but  exceeded — in 
the  custom  by  many  other  peoples,  for  it  may  be  said 
to  be  an  universal  habit.  Every  nation  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  over  all  the 
East,  are  addicted  to  the  pipe  or  cigar.  Young  and 
old,  grave  and  gay,  rich  or  poor — all  enjoy,  or  seem  to 
enjoy,  the  amusement  of  smoking. — E.  IF. 

- — >x<- - 

DINNER  TABLE  DECORATION. 

.A  correspondent  of  The  American  Florist  thus 
describes  the  floral  arrangement  of  a  dinner  table  : — 
“  The  table  was  laid  for  thirty,  and  light  was  supplied 
by  five  candelabra  arranged  down  the  centre.  The 
central  one  was  raised  on  a  block  1  ft.  high,  the  next 
pair  9  ins.,  and  those  at  each  end  on  blocks  6  ins.  high. 
Sheets  of  hrown  paper  were  placed  down  the  centre  of 
the  table.  Mounds  of  fresh  green  moss  were  then 
formed  around  each  of  the  blocks  with  a  gradual  slope 
to  the  top.  The  diameter  of  the  central  mound  at  the 
base  was  about  20  ins.,  the  next  pair  17  ins.,  and  the 
outside  ones  15  ins.  ;  the  space  between  the  mounds 
was  then  covered  with  moss,  but  instead  of  joining  the 
outer  edge  of  it  in  straight  lines,  from  one  mound  to 
the  other,  it  was  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  the  arc  of 
a  large  circle  sweeping  towards  the  centre  of  the  table 
from  either  side,  which  gave  the  design  an  informal 
appearance.  It  is  now  easy  to  imagine  the  centre  of 
this  as  being  covered  with  moss,  with  mounds  rising 
around  the  candlesticks,  and  the  outline  hollowed  out 
between  the  mounds.  When  this  is  done  the  most 
troublesome  part  of  the  work  is  over. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  moss  was  then  bordered  with 
brightly  coloured  pieces  of  Alternanthera  amoena, 
which  formed  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  white  table¬ 
cloth  on  one  side  and  fresh  green  moss  on  the  other. 
Two  light  graceful  Palms  were  next  placed  between  the 
central  candelabrum  and  those  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
small  mounds  made  at  their  base  to  cover  the  pots.  In 
the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  other  candlesticks, 
two  more  mounds  were  formed  around  plants  of 
l’andanus  Veitehii,  and  at  each  end  of  the  table  a 
noble- looking  Pine  was  placed  ;  the  whole  surface  of 
moss  was  then  dotted  irregularly  with  flowers  of  bright 
and  distinct  colours,  such  as  Poinsettias,  Camellias, 
white  Chrysanthemums,  Eucharis,  Primulas,  Azaleas, 
Epiphyllums,  Carnations,  and  Pelargoniums,  with 
small  sprays  of  Salvias  and  flowers  of  Cyclamen  peeping 
up  here  and  there  among  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern, 
with  fronds  of  Pteris  serrulata  standing  up  well  above 
the  flowers.  Fronds  of  Polystichuin  angulare  pro- 
liferum,  with  Nephrolepis  tuberosa  and  N.  cyperus 
springing  up  around  the  base  of  the  candlesticks, 
completed  the  arrangement  ;  the  whole  having  the 
appearance  of  verdant  undulating  banks,  with  flowers 
and  plants  springing  up  from  them  in  charming 
simplicity  and  profusion. 


Lonas  inodora. — There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
novelty  even  in  an  old  thing  when  it  crops  up  after  the 
lapse  of  a  number  of  years,  and  although  this  annual 
herb  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1686 — that  is, 
slightly  over  200  years — it  seems  to  have  been  lost  to 
sight  till  recently.  The  stems  are  about  12  ins.  or 
15  ins.  in  height,  branch  freely,  and  are  well  furnished 
with  finely  divided  leaves.  On  the  top  of  these  umbels 
of  golden  yellow  flower-heads  are  produced  in  greater  or 
less  profusion,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant. 
There  are  no  rays  to  the  flower-heads,  and  from  this 
fact  they  may  be  compared  to  those  of  Aster  linosyris 
(Goldielocks) ;  but  then  the  latter  is  a  perennial,  whereas 
the  former  is  an  annual,  and  much  more  accommodating 
to  different  methods  of  cultivation.  At  Kew  it  first 
appeared  as  a  specimen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  among 
the  extensive  collection  of  Composites ;  whilst  last 
summer  some  round  beds  alongside  of  the  broad  avenue 
were  planted  with  it,  and  appeared  very  gay.  Towards 
autumn  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  grown  in 
pots  and  flowered  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  certainly 
proved  a  novelty  amongst  the  ordinary  but  varied 
collection  of  plants.  Being  a  native  of  Barbary  it  is 
quite  hardy,  and  very  accommodating  to  different 
kinds  of  treatment.  The  flower  heads  last  a  long  time 
in  presentable  condition,  and  keep  their  colour  well. 
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A  FRUIT-TREE  NURSERY  AT 

EALING. 

Those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
could  not  fail  to  be  both  delighted  and  instructed  by 
the  admirable  way  in  which  the  art  is  carried  on  at 
Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son’s  Ealing  nursery.  The  nursery 
consists  of  twenty-three  acres,  and  forms  an  oblong 
piece  of  ground,  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
Uxbridge  Road,  from  which  it  extends  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  A  broad  walk  runs  along  the  centre, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  border  planted 
with  various  ornamental  Conifers  and  other  trees  or 
shrubs. 

The  soil  consists  of  a  deep  yellow  loam,  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  fertile,  considering  the  luxuriant 
growth  made  by  the  closely  planted  squares  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Roses.  The 
various  methods  of  training,  grafting,  budding,  and 
arrangement  of  the  different  subjects  are  highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive,  and  point  to  the  care  that  is 
exercised  in  securing  the  best  results.  Budding  is  the 
method  most  frequently  adopted  with  Peaches,  Plums, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Roses,  while  they  are  trained 
in  different  ways  and  grown  on  different  stocks,  so  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  planter. 

Apples. 

All  the  best  and  leading  varieties  of  these  are  grown, 
and  their  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance  speaks  to 
the  favourable  conditions  under  which  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated.  A  large  piece  of  ground  is  occupied  with 
pyramidally  trained  specimens  two  years  old,  grafted 
on  the  Crab,  and  we  could  not  help  admiring  the  free 
unstinted  vigour  of  growth,  and  the  regularity  and  fine 
appearance  of  such  a  large  number  of  young  trees. 
Grafted  on  the  stock  mentioned  they  are  calculated  to 
be  long  lived,  and  should  they  be  planted  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  allow  of  their  natural  and  proper  develop¬ 
ment,  a  fertile  future  is  before  them.  The  leading 
varieties  are  also  grafted  on  the  Paradise,  and  grown 
as  small  pyramids  or  upright  cordons  with  single 
stems. 

Amongst  the  two-year-old  pyramids  we  noticed  Ribston 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Early  Julien,  Pott’s  Seedling,  New  Haw- 
thornden,  'Wellington,  Mank’s  Codlin,  Cox  s  Pomona, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Cellini,  Lord  Suffield,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Lady  Henniker,  Lord 
Derby,  Mere  de  Menage,  and  Irish  Peach.  All  these, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  Apples  of  first-class  merit,  and  to 
begin  with  trees  possessing  the  healthy  vigour  of  those 
we  inspected  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

The  above  were  grown  as  pyramids  by  themselves, 
but  another  equally  extensive  set  of  trees  five  years  old 
were  grown  as  pyramids  and  standards  planted 
alternately.  The  latter  are  also  grafted  on  the  Crab. 
We  can  notice  a  few  of  them  only,  but  the  collection  of 
kinds  is  really  very  extensive.  As  might  be  supposed, 
many  of  the  sorts  included  in  the  above  list  are  also 
found  among  the  five-year-old  trees,  so  that  they  may 
be  omitted  here.  The  alternate  arrangement  of 
pyramids  and  standards  allows  the  ground  to  be  more 
closely  occupied  with  large  specimens,  which  includes, 
among  others,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Margil,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Early  Red  Market,  Cat’s  Head  Codling,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  Old  Hawthornden,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Bess  Pool,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Northern  Greening, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Herefordshire  Pearmain, 
Adams’  Pearmain,  Red  Astrachan,  Warner’s  King, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Small’s  Admirable,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Eastern  Pearmain,  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Red  Hawthornden,  Duchess’s  Favourite,  Tower 
of  Glam  mis,  Boston  Pippin,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ashmead’s 
Pearmain,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Keswick  Codling, 
Stone’s  Apple,  and  Bellefleur  Brabant.  Low-trained, 
fan,  double  cordon,  and  espalier  trees  are  also  grown  in 
considerable  numbers. 

Pears. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  Pear  tree  may  be 
grown  according  to  the  sort  is  astonishing,  and  the 
demand  for  them  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they 
may  be  grown  with  profit  on  the  various  kinds  of  soils 
to  be  met  with  in  gardens,  or  that  they  suit  the 
convenience  or  taste  of  individual  cultivators.  The 
Pear,  too,  amongst  fruit  trees  is  only  second  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Apple  as  a  national  and  food- producing 
subject  for  this  country.  A  quantity  of  standards  two 
years  old  were  noticeable  for  the  clean  stems  of  the 
stocks. 

Other  fan-trained  specimens,  also  grafted  on  the 
Pear  stock,  were  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  A  quantity  of 


stocks  just  budded  with  dormant  buds  were  notably 
clean  and  strong.  There  was  also  a  fine  lot  of  espalier- 
trained  trees,  four  years  old,  consisting  of  six  tiers  of 
branches,  two  of  which  had  been  produced  in  some 
years.  Trained  in  this  way  are  such  excellent  sorts  as 
Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Beurre  Diel,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Glou  Morceau, 
Jargonelle,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice. 
The  following  are  also  grown  as  pyramids  on  the  Quince, 
namely,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Fondante  d’Automne, 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Belle  Julie,  White  Doyenne, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  and  others.  They  are  all  three  years  old,  and 
ripen  early. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Trees  of  this  class  are  worked  on  the  Brompton  or 
Mussel  Plum  stocks,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  vigour 
of  their  new  well-ripened  shoots,  from  which  the 
leaves  were  dropping  the  other  week  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  All  are  trained  according  to  the  most  suitable, 
and  now  almost  universally  recognised  method,  namely, 
the  fan  shape  ;  and  the  labour  entailed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  frame-work,  and  driving  of  stakes,  on  which  to 
train  the  trees  annually,  must  necessarily  be  consider¬ 
able. 

Although  all  are  trained  in  this  way,  economy  or 
convenience  necessitates  grafting  at  various  heights. 
Thus  there  are  dwarf-trained  trees  whose  lower  branches 
ate  near  the  ground,  while  others  again  are  raised  on 
stems  2|  ft.,  3  ft.  or  5|  ft.  in  height.  A  stock  of  trees 
grafted  at  the  latter  height  about  twelve  months  ago 
are  now  furnished  with  fine  heads,  and  will  make 
suitable  riders  for  high  walls. 


A  large  collection  of  trees,  both  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines,  either  three  or  four  years  old,  are  grafted  or 
budded  on  stems  varying  in  height  from  2J  ft.  to  6  ft.  ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  on  those  either 
3  ft.  or  5|  ft.,  or  both,  the  dwarfer  ones  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  half-standard  trees.  All  the  more  valuable 
and  better-known  Peaches  are  grown  in  this  manner, 
including  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Albatross,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Osprey, 
Early  Rivers,  Yiolette  Hative,  Bellegarde,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  of  Wales,  Dymond,  Royal  Vineyard, 
Stirling  Castle,  Early  Silver,  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
Alexander,  Early  Beatrice,  Hale’s  Early,  and  others. 
A  considerable  number  or  all  of  the  above  are  also  grown 
as  dwarf-trained  trees,  as  also  are  Early  Admirable, 
Walburton  Admirable,  Belle  Beuce,  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston,  Golden  Eagle,  and  Sea  Eagle.  There  are 
no  standards,  however,  of  Goshawk,  Crimson  Galand, 
or  Early  Canada. 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  Nectarine  and  some  that 
are  less  widely  known,  are  grown  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  Peaches.  Being  of  considerable  size,  they  would 
cover  a  great  amount  of  wall  space,  and  come  into 
bearing  the  first  year  after  being  planted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  grown  as  standards  or  half-standards,  viz.  : — 
Violette  Hative,  Pine  Apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Downton,  Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  Victoria,  Rivers’ 
Early  Orange,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  others.  There  is 
also  a  corresponding  set  of  dwarf-trained  trees,  including 
Humboldt,  Hardwicke  Seedling,  and  others. 


THE  PHCENIX  KALE. 

The  valne  of  a  good  winter  Kale,  or  something  that 
can  be  used  in  the  shape  of  Greens,  is  becoming  more 
apparent  on  the  frequent  recurrence  of  severe  winters, 
by  which  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  green  vegetable 
is  destroyed.  The  Phoenix  Kale  is  described  as  new, 
but  has  been  known  to  Messrs.  Clark  Bros  &  Co., 
Carlisle,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  with  whom 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London, 
made  arrangements  for  putting  it  into  commerce.  It 
was  found  by  the  growers  above  mentioned  to  resist 
the  terribly  severe  winter  of  1879-80,  when  every 
other  winter  vegetable  was  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
The  same  result  was  experienced  in  succeeding  winters, 
particularly  that  of  1885-86.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in 
March  or  April  when  sowings  of  other  winter  stuff  are 
made.  Unlike  those  of  Curled  Greens,  the  leaves  are 
smooth  and  flat,  or  nearly  so,  and  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  use,  as  in  the  latter  kinds  of  Kale.  In 
spring,  however,  when  growth  recommences,  numerous 
shoots  or  sprouts  develop  on  the  sides  of  the  stem,  and 
these,  when  properly  cooked,  constitute  a  delicately 
flavoured  and  highly  desirable  vegetable. 

- ->X<- - 

THE  GIANT  ARBOR  VIT2E, 

THUJA  GIGANTEA. 

Delighting  and  thriving  most  luxuriantly  in  cool 
moist  soil,  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  the  successful  culture  of  this  handsome, 
fast-growing,  and  valuable  timber-producing  tree  —a 
statement  the  truth  of  which  requires  no  other  corrobo¬ 
ration  than  that  although  introduced  to  us  only  five 
and  thirty  years  ago,  numerous  specimens  fully  70  ft. 
in  height  are  to  be  met  with.  Professor  Macoun, 
botanist  to  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey 
of  Canada,  tells  me  that  he  has  always  found  the  largest 
specimens  of  this  tree  in  damp  alluvial  deposit  ;  indeed, 
that  it  is  almost  unknown  in  the  dry  central  plateau, 
but  plentiful  along  the  coast  and  river  margins,  as  well 
as  in  the  great  mountain  valleys  of  the  Canadian  wilds. 
Judging  from  its  growth  in  this  country,  and  that  on 
an  estate  where  it  has  been  planted  by  the  hundred, 
and  under  the  most  varying  circumstances  as  regards 
soil  and  situation,  we  should  say  that  a  deep  and 
dampish  sandy  loam  best  suits  this  giant  Arbor  Vibe, 
although  we  have  it  doing  well  and  forming  timber 
rapidly  on  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  rocky  slate  delves, 
gravelly  loam,  loam  of  a  plastic  clayey  nature,  and 
well-drained  peat  bog.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  in  each  case  abundance  of  moisture  is  present  in 
the  soil — not  of  a  stagnant  nature,  but  just  sufficient  to 
keep  the  soil  in  a  dampish  condition,  and  prevent  it 
becoming  dust-dry  even  during  our  warmest  and  driest 
of  summers. 

Some  days  ago  we  took  the  dimensions  of  several 
specimens  of  this  tree  which  were  planted  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  a  rich  and  deep  sandy  loam  incumbent  on 
gravel,  and  with  a  deep  natural  top-dressing  of  decayed 
woodland  dibris,  and  found  the  average  annual  growth 
to  be  fully  2  ft.  8  ins.  ;  whereas  others,  planted  at  the 
same  time  on  rather  dry  gravelly  loam,  but  fairly  rich, 
had  made  an  annual  upward  growth  of  hardly  2  ft. 
Of  twenty-four  trees  planted  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  soil  and  situation,  the  average  annual 
growth  we  found  to  be  22  ins.  ;  but  then  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  these  particular  instances  no  special 
care  was  bestowed,  either  in  the  planting  of  the  trees 
or  choice  of  soil  in  which  they  were  placed.  On  re¬ 
claimed  peat  bog  the  upward  growth  of  the  tree  is 
surprising,  several  specimens  having  for  a  number  of 
years  formed  a  leading  shoot  of  fully  37  ins.  per  year. 
The  bog,  previous  to  draining  and  reclaiming,  was 
employed  for  peat-making  ;  but  at  the  time  of  planting 
a  small  quantity  of  soil  was  added  to  the  pits  in  which 
the  Thuja  was  planted. 

As  an  experiment  we  some  years  ago  formed  a  small 
plantation  of  this  tree  in  a  well -sheltered  piece  of 
ground  near  the  sea-level,  and  about  two  miles  inland  ; 
but  as  the  soil  was  of  a  stiff  and  cold  nature,  though 
perfectly  drained,  the  plants  did  not  at  first  succeed  as 
well  as  could  have  been  desired.  Now,  however,  that 
they  have  become  perfectly  established,  the  upward 
growth  has  become  rapid — far  more  so  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  trees  with  which  they  were  mixed, 
and  which  were  only  planted  to  fill  up  the  ground 
temporarily  and  to  be  removed  at  an  early  date.  The 
soil  was  of  a  half  clayey  and  half  boggy  nature,  which, 
previous  to  being  drained,  cut  like  cheese  ;  but  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  length  of  time 
crumbled  down,  and  was  then  well  fitted  for  plant  food. 
It  was  naturally  damp,  as  was  shown  by  the  rank 
growth  of  such  semi-marsh  plants  as  the  Lousewort 
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(Pedicularis  palustris),  Marsh  Orchid  (Orchis  latifolia), 
Sundew  (Drosera  rotundifolia),  Bog  Pimpernel  (Ana- 
gallis  tenella),  and  the  Common  Rush.  Incidentally  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  alongside  this  Arbor  Vitse 
plantation,  and  in  soil  of  almost  similar  quality,  we 
found  another  of  the  Douglas  Pir  (Peudo-tsuga 
Douglasii) ;  but  these  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  the 
Thuja,  for  they  soon  assumed  a  yellowish  sickly  hue, 
and  produced  but  a  short  annual  growth,  thus  showing 
that  of  the  two  trees  the  Thuja  is  best  adapted  for 
damp  and  stiff  soils. 

Some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  the  giant  Arbor 
Vitfe  that  I  know  of  are  growing  in  alluvial  matter 
which  had  from  year  to  year  been  deposited  by  a  rapid¬ 
flowing  English  river,  this  being  largely  commingled 
with  rocky  debris  and  grit  carried  down  by  the  stream 
from  the  hills  amongst  which  it  originated. 

One  of  these,  perhaps  the  largest,  was,  when  I 
measured  it  in  July  of  the  present  year,  76  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  girthing  4  ft.  11  ins.  at  1  yd.  from  the 
ground,  and  4  ft.  8  ins.  at  5  ft.  up  ;  the  diameter  of 
branch-spread  being  fully  15  ft.  Others  in  the  same 
place  ranged  from  50  ft.  in  height  upwards,  with 
straight,  clean  and  well-formed  stems  ;  the  situation 
was  sheltered  and  the  trees  were  planted  among  old 
specimens  of  the  English  Oak,  Elm  and  Ash,  as  well 
as  a  few  Eastern  Spruces,  Douglas  Firs  and  Silver  Firs. 
From  my  own  observations,  as  pointed  out  in  the  above, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  country  the  giant 
Arbor  Vitfe  does  best  and  grows  more  rapidly  when 
planted  in  rich  dampish  soil,-,  be  that  of  wdiatever 
texture  ;  but  at  the  same  time  all  the  better  if  it  is  free 
and  open,  provided,  of  course,  that  sufficient  moisture 
is  always  present.  Even  when  of  young  growth  in  the 
nursery,  we  have  repeatedly  noticed  the  preference  of 
this  tree  for  a  cool  moist  soil,  seedlings  placed  in  light 
warm  loam  succeeding  but  very  indifferently. 

As  to  situation  or  exposure  to  wind,  the  Giant  Arbor 
Vitfe  is  almost  totally  indifferent,  for  we  have  planted 
it  at  750  ft.  altitude  on  the  hill-side,  and  where  almost 
fully  exposed  to  the  south-west  wind,  and  with  every 
prospect,  judging  from  general  appearance,  of  its  attain¬ 
ing  goodly  proportions  in  years  to  come. 

No  more  than  any  other  tree  can  we  expect  the  giant 
Arbor  Vitfe  to  attain  the  large  dimensions  on  the  wind¬ 
swept  hill-side  that  it  does  in  the  warm  and  sheltered 
lowland  valley  ;  yet  that  it  is  peculiarly  suited  for  high- 
lying  and  breezy  situations  its  growth  in  this  country 
conclusively  proves.  At  Benmore  and  Kilmeen,  in 
Argyleshire,  it  is  thriving  luxuriantly  at  high  altitudes, 
and  in  a  few  instances,  where  planted  in  alluvial  soil, 
rivals  the  Larch  as  a  rapid  grower.  Thuja  gigantea  is, 
likewise,  on  account  of  its  surviving  at  high  altitudes 
and  producing  timber  rapidly,  one  of  the  few  trees 
which  the  Prussian  Government  is  introducing  as  useful 
additions  to  the  State  forests.  Its  value  as  a  timber 
producer  we  will  treat  of  in  another  paper. — A.  D. 
Webster. 

- - 

HOLLYHOCKS, 

As  seasons  come  and  go,  we  are  being  carried  on  to 
the  goal  from  whence  no  man  returneth  ;  and  on  the 
journey  our  attention  is  so  engrossed  with  an  ever- 
varying  multiplicity  of  details  and  circumstances  that 
pursuits  and  occupations  which  in  past  years  took 
much  of  our  time  and  attention  fall  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  for  a  time  are  almost  lost  sight  of.  This 
has  been  so  with  reference  to  our  old  friend  the  Holly¬ 
hock.  Our  first  recollection  in  connection  with  this 
flower  carries  us  back  to  a  country  farm-house  boasting 
of  a  green  door  and  a  marvellous  brass  knocker,  the 
farmer  being  our  grandsire,  and  who,  for  a  man  whose 
thoughts  were  mostly  engrossed  with  cows,  pigs,  geese, 
and  “taters,”  was  quite  an  enthusiast  over  his  single 
Hollyhocks  ;  and  when,  a  few  years  later  on,  he  was 
shown  some  of  the  fine  double  varieties  then  being  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  by  the  Messrs.  A.  Paul  &  Sons,  of 
the  Cheshunt  Nurseries,  his  surprise  and  chagrin  knew 
no  bounds.  He  would  have  it  that  his  at  home  were 
the  best.  Well,  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  preferring  his  single  flowers,  as  they  have  a  beauty 
all  their  own.  It  was  like  a  shower  of  rain  on  the 
parched  ground  to  see  your  favourable  report  of  the 
success  attending  the  efforts  being  made  at  Dulwich  ; 
for  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  fine  col¬ 
lections  in  existence  some  years  back  the  neglect  that 
has  befallen  this  noble  flower— arising  mainly  through 
the  inroads  of  that  fell  destroyer,  the  Puccinea  mal- 
vacearuin— is  quite  saddening.  We  are  glad  of  a  gleam 
of  hope  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  to  go  forward, 
expecting  better  things  in  the  near  future.  We,  who 
remember  the  time  when  the  Hollyhock  was  second 


only  to  the  Rose  in  popularity,  cannot  but  regret  the 
annihilation  of  the  many  beautiful  varieties,  the  result 
of  many  years’  plodding  toil  and  attention. 

It  will,  perchance,  surprise  many  of  the  rising 
generation  of  gardeners  to  hear  that  we  have  by  us  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  well-nigh  500  varieties.  In 
looking  down  the  list  we  find  the  late  Mr.  Chater,  of 
Saffron  Walden,  and  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing, 
of  Edinburgh  and  Forest  Hill,  head  the  list,  they 
having  pursued  the  cultivation  of  them  through  a 
longer  series  of  years  than  any  other  firm.  The  names 
of  Messrs.  Paul,  Ward,  Roake,  Parsons,  Hawke, 
Berchin,  Bragg,  and  Porter  deserve  mention  in  this 
connection,  all  having  done  good  work  in  their  time. 
Very  good  collections  could  be  had  some  fifteen  years 
back,  but,  unfortunately,  seldom  quite  free  from  the 
fungus.  I  think  the  advent  of  the  Puccinea  malva- 
cearum  among  us  has  never,  and  probably  never  will, 
be  correctly  ascertained,  having  ourselves  a  distinct 
recollection  of  seeing  it  on  the  common  Hedge  Mallow 
some  years  previous  to  hearing  of  its  fastening  itself  on 
the  Hollyhock,  and  thinking  little  at  the  time  the 
anxiety  and  loss  it  was  destined  to  entail  on  those  with 
whom  we  were  associated  a  few  years  hence.  In  what, 
in  a  trade  point  of  view,  were  the  palmy  days  of 
Hollyhock  culture,  it  was  seized  with  an  affection 
which  entailed  great  loss  and  trouble  to  some  large 
growers.  This  was  quite  distinct  to  what  is  now 
universally  called  the  Hollyhock  disease,  and  com¬ 
pletely  baffled  that  redoubtable  florist,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  he  having  to  give  them  up  in  despair.  Over 
propagation  and  unnatural  forcing  of  the  plants  wras 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  much  of  the  mischief  was  justly  ascribed 
to  those  causes,  in  reference  to  what  we  will  call  here 
the  modern  disease. 

I  think  cultivation  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  having  found  plants  affected  with  it  under  the  most 
diverse  conditions  imaginable.  'Where  these  fungoid 
growths  come  from  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years,  from  some  unassignable  reason, 
fall  into  obscurity  ;  it  may  be  from  some  undefined 
climatic  change  taking  place,  either  favourable  or 
adverse  to  their  development.  No  precautionary 
measures  that  we  have  seen  taken  have  ever  had  an 
appreciable  effect  in  staying  the  inroads  of  the  fell 
destroyer,  so  it  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  hear  that 
at  length  there  are  hopes  of  the  dawn  of  better  days, 
and  that  a  reasonable  prospect  is  held  out  for  recovering 
lost  ground  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  this 
noble  flower— the  most  stately  adornment  of  our  her¬ 
baceous  borders. 

A  good  collection  of  Hollyhocks  is  unrivalled  for 
beauty  among  herbaceous  plants,  and  some  years  back 
they  were  one  of  the  principal  attractions  at  our  autumn 
flower  shows,  large  displays  of  both  spikes  and  single 
flowers  being  brought  together.  They  lend  themselves 
well  to  displays  of  that  kind,  for  no  other  flower  can 
boast  of  so  great  a  diversity  of  colour,  ranging  from 
the  purest  white,  and  on  through  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  blush  and  pink  to  deep  lilac,  carmine  and 
crimson,  deep  plum,  and  jet  black  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  primrose,  cream  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  dark  chrome  on  the  other.  In  some  varieties 
these  colours  are  sometimes  most  curiously  and  beauti¬ 
fully  blended.  To  produce  the  fine  blooms  and  spikes 
the  leading  exhibitors  showed  in  former  years  required 
a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  skill,  and  no  one 
could  successfully  compete  against  them  unless  pre¬ 
pared  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  liberal  expenditure  ;  but 
for  ordinary  garden  embellishment  good  results  were 
obtained  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  In  many  a 
garden  they  formed  a  leading  feature,  and  have,  in 
many  cases,  been  sadly  missed,  as  nothing  has  come  to 
the  front  to  make  a  suitable  substitute  for  them. 

We  well  remember  the  time  of  the  splendid  displays 
made  with  them  at  the  Broxbourne  Bridge  Gardens  by 
Mr.  Beningfield  ;  they  were  at  one  time  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  there,  and  thousands  of  visitors  were 
enticed  there  by  them.  The  best  and  newest  varieties 
were  grown,  the  collection  being  unrivalled  in  any 
private  place.  The  natural  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
seed,  and  although  it  has  been  long  recognised  that 
they  come  pretty  true  to  colour,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  to  ensure  the  best  results,  and  perpetuate  the  best 
kinds,  propagation  by  either  seed,  cuttings,  grafts,  eyes, 
or  division  must  be  resorted  to,  and  if  we  are  blessed 
with  only  a  comparative  immunity  from  disease,  we  shall 
soon  have  all  these  methods  in  as  active  operation  as 
when  their  cultivation  was  at  its  zenith.  We  will  give 
a  few  lines  on  the  different  methods  of  treatment.  The 
seed,  whether  from  common  or  named  flowers,  should 


be  saved  and  sown  separately,  so  as  to  ensure  a  good 
admixture  of  colour  when  in  flower.  They  may  be 
treated  as  biennials  by  sowing  the  seed  in  May  in  well- 
prepared  ground,  or  as  seedlings  to  be  planted  in  their 
blooming  quarters  during  the  winter.  This  plan  gives 
less  trouble  than  any  other,  and  will  commend  itself  to 
those  whose  accommodation  and  requirements  are 
limited. 

A  good  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  pans  in  autumn, 
pot  off  into  60-sized  pots,  keep  in  a  cold  frame,  letting 
them  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  keeping  the 
lights  on  only  during  excessive  rains,  and  frost  and 
snow.  Give  one  shift  in  4-in.  pots  during  the  winter, 
and  plant  out  early  in  spring.  These  should,  if  well 
attended  to,  produce  good  spikes  of  flowers.  Another 
plan  is  to  sow  early  in  March  in  pans,  place  in 
a  gentle  heat,  transplant  into  boxes  3  ins.  apart 
each  way,  or  plant  in  a  frame  .with  rich  earth,  at  the 
same  distance.  When  strong  enough,  and  the  weather 
is  suitable,  plant  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  1  ft. 
from  plant  to  plant.  Let  the  soil  be  well  enriched 
with  manure,  and  in  good  workable  condition. 
Many  of  these  will  flower,  and  should  be  gone  over,  the 
best  being  selected,  either  numbered  or  named,  and  the 
description  entered  in  a  book.  Cut  down  when  done 
flowering  and  plant  where  to  flower  next  year.  To 
those  whose  aim  it  will  be  to  secure  the  best  flowers, 
and  make  it  an  object  to  effect  improvements,  this  plan 
will  be  the  best  from  the  facilities  it  affords  of  weeding 
out  inferior  kinds.  Cuttings  and  grafts  :  The  treatment 
required  for  these  is  very  much  alike.  A  graft  is  simply 
a  cutting  affixed  to  a  piece  of  root  of  an  old  stool,  or  the 
roots  of  a  young  seedling  with  the  crown  cut  off.  This 
was  Mr.  Chater’s  favourite  plan  ;  he  grew  seedlings  by 
the  thousand,  purposely  for  stocks.  During  the  winter 
and  early  spring  old  stools  of  good  varieties  should  be 
lifted,  potted  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  When 
found  to  be  on  the  move  the  young  shoots  are  taken  off 
and  either  treated  as  cuttings  or  grafts,  the  latter  being 
the  surer  way.  —  W.  B.  G. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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Vegetable  Notes. — Celery. — It  is  often  the 
aim  of  cultivators  to  raise  Celery  to  the  greatest  size 
possible,  and  for  their  pains  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season  much  of  the 
crop  going  off  to  seed,  or  so  pithy  in  substance  that 
many  of  the  heads  have  to  be  discarded,  or  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  little  is  left  which  can  be  sent  to 
the  dinner  table.  Those  who  have  much  to  do  with 
judging  at  exhibitions  can  strongly  endorse  the  state¬ 
ment  of  “  E.  W.”  at  p.  136,  and  the  tug  of  war  begins 
(by  exhibitors  who  have  had  their  gigantic  produce 
cast  aside  for  quality)  on  the  entry  of  the  “  combat¬ 
ants”  to  the  tables  when  the  judges  have  retired  ;  or 
if  a  censor  has  lingered  to  take  stock  of  the  state  of 
matters  when  the  show  is  just  opened,  he  may  often 
hear  adjectives  suggesting  that  distance  would  lend 
enchantment  to  the  scene.  But  why  should  anyone 
think  that  any  value  should  be  placed  on  produce 
when  its  only  quality  is  size,  but  valueless  because 
of  coarseness,  toughness,  and  absence  of  flavour  ?  A 
mistake  which  is  common  in  the  north,  and  not  so  in 
the  south,  is  that  of  valuing  produce  only  fit  for  the 
“broth.”  Celery  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the 
mixture  so  much  valued,  and  justly  so,  by  Northerns  ; 
but  if  that  Celery  is  such  as  “E.  W.”  objects  to  as 
being  of  prime  quality,  it  is  certainly  very  inferior  for 
the  purpose  indicated.  Compared  with  solid,  crisp, 
high-flavoured  Celery,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned, 
the  coarse,  loose,  pithy  heads  are  not  to  be  named 
beside  well-cultivated  produce.  Looking  over  our 
stock,  November  1st,  we  never  had  more  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Celery  crop  ;  and  that  which  was 
sown  late  in  March  and  early  in  April,  is  by  far  the 
best.  Though  some  is  of  great  height,  it  is  remark¬ 
ably  solid,  tender,  and  crisp.  Fortunately  the  crop 
was  planted  without  the  trouble  of  throwing  out 
ridges,  some  well-rotted  manure  being  dug  in,  the 
spaces  on  which  were  planted  with  rows  of  Celery  in 
two,  three  and  four  lines.  There  being  great  drought 
and  scarcity  of  water,  the  plants  only  had  one  watering 
and  mulching  after,  which  kept  them  all  right.  The 
depth  of  soil  allowed  the  roots  to  go  down  and  escape 
the  drought ;  damp  is  not  likely  to  be  a  difficulty 
during  the  winter.  Except  some  seven  or  eight  plants 
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which  “  bolted  ”  among  a  lot  sown  during  February, 
numbers  have  escaped  that  evil. 

Good  Lettuce  during  the  winter  months  is  not 
always  attainable,  and  the  cultivator  who  may  have 
had  his  resources  hard  tried  during  past  winters,  will 
now  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  harvesting  as  many 
full  grown  and  growing  Lettuces  as  can  be  found  room 
for.  Every  pit  and  space  available  may  be  utilised. 
Elevated  positions  are  most  suitable  in  order  to  escape 
the  evils  arising  from  damp,  such  as  accumulations  of 
snow-water  and  frozen  rain  which  cannot  -find  ready 
exit  from  tenacious  surfaces.  We  have  lifted  a  goodly 
quantity  with  roots  as  entire  as  possible  and  balls  of 
earth  attached  ;  they  are  planted  close  together  (not 
crammed),  firmly  at  root,  then  well  watered,  and  over 
which  a  quantity  of  loose  dry  soil  is  placed ;  no  further 
watering  is  ever  required  till  February,  when  other 
successions  will  then  be  ready  for  use,  and  the  pits  and 
frames  can  be  prepared  for  Potatos,  Radishes,  Carrots, 
&c.  Endive,  both  Batavian  and  curled  is  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  blanching  can  be  done  by  keeping 
the  lights  close  and  shading  the  plants  with  mats  or 
any  light-excluding  material.  Lettuce  and  Endive, 
however,  should  have  the  lights  well  tilted  up  and  free 
air  admitted  at  all  times  when  frost  is  not  severe. 
Lines  of  Lettuce  for  spring  and  early  summer  are 
placed  at  the  base  of  walls,  on  slopes  thrown  up  to  the 
sun  and  also  under  wire-net  frames,  which  are  very 
valuable  protection.  Chicory  is  a  good  substitute  for 
the  above. 

The  Housing  of  Cauliflower  is  important  where 
there  is  a  good  Stock  coming  into  use,  and  it  is  better 
to  secure  small  heads  than  have  large  ones  destroyed 
by  frost  or  snow,  which  disfigures,  if  not  destroys  them 
at  melting  time.  Though  we  have  not  had  more  than 
5°  to  7°  of  frost  at  the  most,  others  have  had  12°,  and 
snow  has  fallen  in  some  parts,  which  prompts  us  to  be 
on  the  alert.  To  secure  all  that  is  worthy  of  attention 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  sheds,  outhouses,  cellars,  and 
similar  quarters  may  all  be  utilised  to  protect  the  heads. 
If  lifted  and  placed  close  together  they  last  a  long  time 
in  fresh  condition  ;  and  before  being  sent  in  for  use  they 
may  be  trimmed  and  immersed  in  a  tank  of  clean  water 
for  a  few  hours  to  make  them  crisp  and  fresh.  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  is  among  the  most  serviceable  kinds 
at  this  season,  but  full-grown  heads  become  reduced 
in  flavour,  and  the  tender  quality  so  much  desired  is 
greatly  reduced.  'Walcheren  Cauliflower  and  Grainger’s 
Autumn,  though  not  of  the  robust  character  which 
distinguishes  Autumn  Giant,  are  kinds  much  ap¬ 
preciated  for  their  delicate  flavour.  Drummond’s 
Autumn  Selected  is  evidently  a  good  selection  of  the 
Giant,  and  has  been  doing  good  service  of  late.  Where 
orchard  houses  are  available,  or  suitable  pits  with 
sound  glass  lights,  one  can  with  little  difficulty  keep  up 
a  good  supply  of  Cauliflower  till  winter  Broccolis  come 
in.  Veitch’s  Protecting  is  of  great  value  for  winter 
supplies. 

Vegetable  Forcing.  —The  forcing  of  choice  vege¬ 
tables  now  demands  attention  where  a  desire  for  deli¬ 
cacies  prevails,  and  really  we  never  knew  anyone  who 
could  not  relish  good  Asparagus  and  French  Beans  at 
this  season,  and  when  Rhubarb  or  Sea  Kale  is  ready 
for  use  early  in  December  they  are  not  treated  as 
unwelcome  adjuncts  to  change  with  tender  Spinach, 
stewed  Celery,  Coleworts,  &c.  Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kale 
seem  to  be  early  ripened,  even  in  very  northern 
districts,  this  season.  Before  placing  them  in  their 
forcing  quarters,  ic  is  well  to  allow  them  to  remain 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  sun  and  wind  after  being 
lifted  from  the  ground,  but  much  frost  is  not  desirable 
to  the  roots  when  about  to  be  forced.  We  maintain 
that  where  there  are  not  portions  of  ground  which  are 
conducive  to  maturation  of  roots  for  early  forcing  by 
free  exposure  to  sun,  it  is  well  to  purchase  small 
portions  for  first  supplies.  Early  Rhubarb,  Prince 
Albert,  has  hitherto  surpassed  all  kinds  which  we  have 
tried  for  first  crops,  and  can  be  forced  easily  in 
any  position  where  warmth  and  moisture  are  applied. — 
Caledonian. 

Dipiadenia  Boliviensis.  —This  splendid  creeper 
for  decoration  of  stove  rafters  is  among  the  finest- 
flowering  plants  we  have  ever  seen,  and  do  not  know 
one  which  lasts  longer  in  supplying  a  display  of  snowy 
white  inflorescence.  A  plant  placed  in  front  of  a  warm 
house  some  two  years  ago  in  a  7-in.  pot  with  the  bottom 
knocked  out,  and  the  roots  allowed  to  run  into  the 
remains  of  old  tan,  &c.,  which  at  one  time  was  used  as 
plunging  material  over  pipes  of  hot  water,  has  done 
admirably,  and  the  knife  has  been  used  weekly  all  the 
past  season,  to  prevent  the  rapid  and  elegant  growths  from 
becoming  matted.  The  roots  being  somewhat  curtailed, 


may  have  been  conducive  to  free  flowering.  The  whole 
summer  this  one  plant  has  been  loaded  with  white 
flowers,  and  would  have  filled  an  immense  space  had  the 
growths  not  been  shortened,  often  severely,  and  thinned. 
Allamandas  and  some  others  have  done  fairly  well 
beside  the  Dipiadenia,  but  flowering  has  not  been  so 
continuous.  The  using  of  bottomless  pots  with  plants 
established  in  them,  and  allowed  to  root  into  suitable 
soil  suits  most  creepers  where  space  is  limited  for  the 
extension  of  growth.  Habrothamnus  of  sorts  are 
flowering  abundantly  just  now.  —  Caledonian. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — At 
a  largely  attended  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  night — Mr. 
D.  P.  Laird,  president,  in  the  chair — Mr.  William  H. 
Riddell  read  a  paper  on  “The  Labelling  of  Plants.”  In 
a  discussion  which  followed,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  Mr.  Riddell  had  given  too  great  prominence  to 
ludicrous  mistakes  made  by  gardeners  in  labelling 
plants.  Mr.  Riddell  replied  that  he  had  seen  all  the 
instances  of  wrong  labelling  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  that  he  could  have  increased  their  number  by  ten 
times.  Mr.  John  Davidson  gave  a  contribution  on 
“Fruit  Culture  as  a  Profitable  Industry.”  He  said 
that  in  1883,  185,000  acres  were  occupied  by  fruit 
plantations  in  England  and  Scotland,  and,  taking  all 
classes  of  hardy  fruit,  £40  would  be  an  average  estimate 
of  the  yearly  value  of  produce  per  acre.  The  value  of 
the  total  acreage  would  therefore  be  £7,400,000  per 
annum.  Britain  imported  about  £3,000,000  worth  of 
fruit  a  year,  making  the  total  value  of  fruit  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  over  £10,000,000  yearly.  The  quan¬ 
tity  consumed  was  increasing  year  by  year.  Some  fruit 
plantations  and  orchards  in  this  country  were  at  present 
in  very  bad  condition,  and  the  quantity  of  inferior 
fruit  sent  into  the  market  had  a  great  effect  in  lowering 
the  price  of  really  good  fruit.  If,  he  said,  as  much 
skill,  attention,  and  scientific  knowledge  as  had  been 
applied  to  farming  had  been  applied  to  fruit  growing, 
British  fruit  would  have  been  as  popular  in  America  as 
American  fruit  was  in  Britain.  He  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  Pomological  Society  for  the  investigation 
of  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties  of  hardy  fruit, 
and  the  best  methods  for  their  cultivation.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Riddell  and  Mr.  Davidson.  A 
large  amount  of  exhibits  were  on  the  table.  Messrs. 
Carruthers,  Hillwood,  Corstorphine,  received  a  Cultu¬ 
ral  Certificate  for  twelve  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
— eighteen  blooms.  The  exhibits  also  included  a  new 
White  Grape  from  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  which 
the  judges  considered  favourably  of,  and  for  which  Mr. 
Webster  would  receive  a  Certificate  if  the  Grape  looked 
as  well  in  daylight  as  it  did  at  night. 

Prize  Leeks.  — At  the  Innerleithen  and  Traquair 
Leek  Association’s  annual  show  held  recently,  the 
heaviest  Leek  exhibited  weighed  2  lbs.  12  ozs.,  and 
was  grown  by  Mr.  Adam  Brydon  ;  and  the  heaviest 
half-dozen  turned  the  scale  at  15|  lbs.  These  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bald,  The  Glen,  who  was 
followed  in  the  competition  by  Mr.  John  Linton,  of 
Howford,  with  examples  weighing  15  lbs.  The  best 
half-dozen  judged  for  quality  were  staged  by  Mr.  A. 
Welsh,  Cardrona.  The  weights  above  given  were 
considerably  exceeded  at  the  Peebles  Leek  Club’s  Show, 
where  the  six  heaviest  Leeks,  entire,  and  blanched  for 
not  less  than  6  ins.,  weighed  29  lbs.  6  ozs.,  or  10  lbs. 
more  than  the  half-dozen  which  secured  the  second 
prize.  The  successful  grower  of  these  monster  roots 
was  Mr.  John  Elder,  St.  Mary’s  Mount. 


Large-berried  Jerusalem  Cherry. — From  time 
to  time  improvement  continues  to  be  made  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  fruit  of  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum, 
and  possibly  in  the  matter  of  productiveness  ;  although 
in  the  latter  respect  it  depends  greatly  upon  cultural 
treatment.  The  particular  variety  under  notice  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Empress,  the  berries  of 
which  are  very  much  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  form 
most  frequently  cultivated.  There  is  a  well-fruited 
batch  of  plants  at  Style  Hall,  Gunnersbury,  which  are 
as  well-fruited  as  the  ordinary  form,  notwithstanding 
the  much  greater  size  of  the  berries.  Mr.  Beaton’s 
method  is  simple,  and  corresponds  to  that  which  many 
other  cultivators  pursue  —  generally  with  marked 
success.  The  secret  is  to  grow  young  plants  which  are 
always  most  vigorous,  producing  large  fruit  and  good 
foliage.  Cuttings  are  struck  early,  and  have  made 
bushy  little  specimens  by  the  time  they  can  with  safety 
be  planted  in  a  warm  sunny  border  in  the  open  air  ; 
they  then  start  away  freely,  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  causes  the  fruit  to  set  well.  In  autumn  they  are 
lifted  and  put  into  small  pots,  consistent  with  the  size 
of  the  plants  and  the  bulk  of  roots  ;  and  being  now 
heavily  laden  with  scarlet  fruit  they  are  very  effective. 


The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Flower  Garden. — Pleasure  or  recreation  in  this 
part  of  the  garden  will  now  be  at  a  discount,  owing  to 
the  general  untidiness  that  everywhere  prevails,  through 
the  falling  of  leaves  and  thenatural  decay  of  most  subjects 
that  rendered  the  place  gay  in  summer.  Much  of  this 
can  be  overcome  by  keeping  everything  in  an 
orderly  state.  If  the  lawn  has  been  neatly  mown  up  to 
the  last,  a  smooth  and  even  surface  will  now  be  the 
result,  so  that  the  least  trouble  will  be  entailed  in 
raking  or  sweeping  up  fallen  leaves.  Many  will 
doubtless  grumble  that  this  has  to  be  done  so  frequently, 
wThile  the  leaves  continue  to  drop  and  blow  about. 
This  difficulty  will  soon  be  overcome  if  the  weather 
continues  as  severe  as  it  has  been  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
a  general  clean-up  once  a  week  will  be  well  repaid  by 
the  fresh  appearance  it  produces.  The  leaves  collected 
from  time  to  time  should  be  stored  in  some  convenient 
place  or  hidden  corner,  where  they  will  not  be  offensive 
to  the  eye  ;  and  when  sufficiently  decayed,  there  is  no 
end  to  their  usefulness  in  garden  economy,  so  that 
ultimately  the  labour  in  collecting  them  is  well  repaid. 

Cut  down  the  decayed  stems  of  everything  in  beds 
and  borders  that  have  served  their  time,  and  are 
no  longer  of  any  good  to  the  plants  themselves.  In 
doing  so,  however,  guard  against  the  mistakes  that  are 
frequently  made  in  the  destroying  and  despoiling 
plants  of  foliage  that  is  still  healthy  and  green.  The 
result  is  that  much  of  the  available  material  necessary 
to  finish  growth,  and  enable  the  plants  to  start  away 
vigorously  next  season,  is  carried  away  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  and  instead  of  vigorous  growth  and  abundance  of 
flowers  next  season,  they  are  only  able  to  produce  a 
miserable  and  unsatisfactory  display.  Shrubs  and 
evergreen  herbaceous  plants  are  often  destroyed  in  the 
same  way  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  real  habits 
and  nature  of  the  subjects  under  their  care.  Plants,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  evergreen,  should  never  be  cut  down 
at  any  season,  but  merely  have  the  decayed  leaves  or 
stems  removed.  If  evergreens  are  indiscriminately  cut 
down,  not  only  will  they  in  most  cases  fail  to  flower 
satisfactorily,  if  they  flower  at  all,  but  a  gradually 
decreasing  vigour  must  be  the  result  of  such  ill-timed 
operations.  The  aim  should  be  to  retain  to  the  last 
every  healthy  leaf,  as  the  garden  will  gain  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  green  foliage  in  winter  can  never 
be  unsightly.  It  is  true  garden  economy  to  preserve 
and  utilise  at  some  future  time  the  stems,  leaves, 
weeds,  and  other  garden  refuse  that  may  from  time  to 
time  be  taken  off  the  beds  and  borders.  In  crowded 
localities  it  may  not  be  possible  to  secure  a  place  for 
the  deposit  of  such  refuse,  but  where  it  can  be  done  all 
the  softer  material  should  be  laid  in  a  heap  to  ferment 
and  decay.  When  convenience  offers  the  heap  should 
be  turned,  and  all  the  undecayed  material  put  in  the 
centre.  By  fermenting  the  refuse  in  this  way  the  seeds 
amongst  it  will  be  destroyed,  thereby  preventing  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  weeding  when  it  has  been  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  the  garden  as  manure.  All  woody 
material  should  be  laid  in  a  pile  and  burned,  afterwards 
adding  the  ashes  to  the  other  decayed  vegetable  refuse. 
In  returning  this  to  the  soil  some  reparation  will  be 
made  to  the  ground  exhausted  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  crops  removed  from  it  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
fertilising  material  is  removed  by  vegetation,  so  must 
compensation  be  made  in  one  way  or  another. 

Flowers  in  Season.  —  Although  commenting  in 
the  above  strain  on  the  general  decay  of  vegetation, 
the  garden  is  not  left  a  wild  waste  without  flowers  ; 
and  while  we  can  admire  the  beauty  of  the  decaying 
foliage  of  such  things  as  the  Virginian  Creeper,  Oaks, 
Thorns,  Maples,  Poplars,  Liquidambars,  and  many 
others,  both  shrubs  and  trees,  there  may  still  be  a 
gay  part  of  the  garden  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  bearing  their  myriads  of  white, 
blue,  purple,  rose,  pink,  or  yellow  star-like  heads.  If 
they  have  been  carefully  tended  in  the  matter  of 
staking,  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  the 
boisterous  autumnal  winds,  a  gay  apperance  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time,  provided  the  weather  is  not 
exceptionally  severe.  Under  the  same  conditions  we 
may  expect  a  decent  display,  if  not  a  decided  show,  of 
Chrysanthemums  till  well  into  winter  ;  and  should  the 
latter  prove  open,  we  may  have  a  continuance  of  bloom 
till  Christmas.  Many  hybrid  perpetual  and  Tea  Roses 
also  give  us  an  occasional  stray  flower  that  is  highly 
prized. 

Dahlias. — The  season  has  now  arrived  when  prepar¬ 
ations  will  have  to  be  made  for  lifting  the  tubers,  where 
not  already  done.  Frosty  [nights  have  so  blackened 
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and  destroyed  the  stems  and  foliage  as  to  render 
them  useless  for  ornamental  purposes  ;  but  the  tubers 
will  not  be  hurt  in  any  way.  Choose  a  dry  day  for  the 
operation,  and  after  cutting  down  the  stems  to  within 
6  ins.  or  8  ins.  of  the  ground,  carefully  lift  the  tubers 
so  as  to  preserve  them  intact,  as  they  will  keep  all  the 
better  if  not  broken  or  bruised  in  any  way. — F. 

- - 

HARDY  FLOWERS  FROM 

IRELAND. 

WlTS  a  fine  boxful  of  perennial  herbaceous  Asters 
before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  prejudice  that 
many  entertain  against  them  ;  for  although  the  genus 
numbers  amongst  its  members  a  great  quantity  of  a 
Weedy  nature  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  of  them  should  be  condemned  with  a 
sweeping  hand.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery, 
Newry,  Ireland,  says  he  does  not  harbour  within  his 
collection  a  bad  variety,  and  judging  from  the  lot  he 
has  sent  us,  we  can  readily  imagine  the  gay  appearance 
produced  by  them  at  this  waning  period  of  the  year. 
He  complained  of  the  weather  being  bitterly  cold  at 
the  time  of  the  consignment ;  but  the  gay  appearance 
of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  as  they  have  reached  us, 
has  in  no  way  been  marred  ;  and  they  look  as  fresh  as 
if  their  flowering  season  was  at  midsummer,  with 
abundance  of  sunshine  and  genial  moist  weather, 
instead  of  the  boisterous  late  autumn  weather  as 
happens  to  be  the  case. 

Not  only  may  these  Michaelmas  Daisies  be  utilised 
with  fine  effect  for  the  decoration  of  beds  and  her¬ 
baceous  borders,  but  when  cut  they  are  invaluable  for 
indoor  purposes,  where  they  will  last  a  long  time  in 
excellent  condition,  and  prove  exceedingly  handsome 
associated  with  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  decaying 
foliage  of  many  shrubs  and  trees,  or  with  the  fruit  of 
such  things  as  Boses,  Yiburnum  opulus,  Euonymus, 
Pernettyas,  and  a  host  of  other  things  that  might 
readily  suggest  themselves. 

Amongst  the  Asters  sent  we  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  deep  blue  form  named  A.  Archer  Hind,  which 
has  medium-sized  flowers  produced  in  great  profusion 
in  an  elongate  panicle.  It  is  evidently  a  form  of  A. 
Novi-Belgi,  according  to  the  recently  revised  nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  genus  by  the  celebrated  North  American 
botanist,  Asa  Gray.  Straffan  White  is  evidently  another 
form  of  the  same  species,  and  generally  known  in 
gardens  as  A.  versicolor  maximus.  The  flowers  are 
equally  profuse  as  in  the  last  case,  and  expand  of  a 
pure  white  with  a  golden  yellow  disk  ;  but  the  rays 
ultimately  change  completely  to  a  decided  pink  or 
lilac  colour,  and  as  the  expansion  of  the  flowers  proceed 
from  the  apex  of  the  stem  downwards,  and  from  the 
apex  of  each  lateral  branch  downwards,  we  have,  in  a 
short  time,  a  pleasing  mixture  of  pure  white  and  lively 
pink  flowers,  which  constitute  a  pleasingand  harmonious 
feature.  When  mingled  with  the  blue  kinds  in  vases 
indoors,  the  association  is  particularly  charming.  A 
variety  named  J.  Chamberlain,  with  deep  blue  flowers, 
is  also  allied  to  A.  Novi-Belgi,  or,  in  other  words,  has 
the  same  parentage.  It  has  long  been  known  by  the 
name  of  A.  laevis,  in  which  many  in  England  will 
doubtless  recognise  an  old  and  much-valued  friend,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  and  most  beautiful.  A.  laevis 
is  now  named  A.  Novi-Belgi  densus.  A  grand  Aster 
is  William  Bowman,  a  variety  of  A.  Novae  Anglise. 
The  stems  are  tall  and  the  flower-heads  late  in  ex¬ 
panding  ;  but  are  violet-purple,  of  handsome  size,  and 
produced  in  terminal  trusses  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
being  very  valuable  for  cutting  purposes.  The  flower- 
heads  of  A.  Novi-Belgi  formosissimus  are  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  J.  Chamberlain,  and  of  the  same 
deep  blue,  but  tinted  with  purple.  They  are  also  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  oblong  panicle,  whereas  those  of  the  former 
are  more  umbeEate,  or  borne  in  a  flat-topped  panicle. 
The  flowers  of  A.  undulatus  are  small  and  rosy  purple, 
but  most  profusely  produced  in  an  oblong  panicle  of 
great  length,  amply  compensating  for  their  small  size 
by  their  extraordinary  numbers. 

Accompanying  the  Asters  was  a  magnificent  lot  of 
different  varieties  of  Pernettyas,  so  heavily  laden  with 
fruit  in  some  instances  as  to  conceal  the  foliage.  We 
can  fully  endorse  what  Mr.  Smith  says,  that  they  have 
in  no  way  suffered  from  the  tropical  heat  and  drought  of 
last  summer  ;  and  no  one  can  imagine  their  exceeding 
fruitfulness  except  he  has  actually  witnessed  it.  The 
various  kinds  differ  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  fruit, 
the  berries  being  pink,  rose,  red,  crimson,  and  in  some 
cases  almost  black.  The  berries,  too,  in  some  cases 
are  of  enormous  size,  and  we  should  imagine  that  most 
of  them  are  larger  than  in  the  original  and  unimproved 


state  of  the  species.  They  are  globose,  and  depressed 
at  each  end,  and  measure  from  J  in.  to  \  in.  in  diameter. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  are  the  miniature  scarlet  hips 
of  Eosa  polyantha,  very  freely  produced  in  panicles,  as 
are  the  lilliputian  Eoses  in  summer.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  very  small  Peas,  and  certainly  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  globose, 
elliptical,  or  unshaped,  terminated  by  a  five-angled 
disk  from  which  the  sepals  have  fallen.  For  mixing 
amongst  cut  flowers  they  are  certainly  very  attractive. 

- ->2<— - 

NURSERYMEN  v.  THE  POOR 

RATE. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Club  in  June  last  met,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  at  the  offices  of  the  Nursery 
and  Seed  Trade  Association,  Limited,  on  Monday  last, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  taking  up  a  test  case  in 
lieu  of  appointing  a  deputation  to  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  suggested  at  the  meeting 
in  question. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  reported  that  since 
the  last  meeting  he  had  placed  himself  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  nurserymen  and  market  gardeners  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
opinions,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  almost 
universal  feeling  on  their  part  that  if  the  matter  were 
left  to  a  deputation  much  valuable  time  would  be  lost, 
as  Parliament  would  not  meet  till,  probably,  February 
next.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  test  case  were  taken  up, 
much  might  be  done  by  that  time  towards  obtaining 
an  authoritative  decision  on  the  subject.  It  had  been 
rumoured  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  introduce  an 
Act  of  Parliament  next  session  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  assessments  to  the  poor,  and  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  suggested  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  the  wisest  course  to  await  the  result  ;  but 
it  was  pointed  out  that  if  that  course  were  adopted, 
nurserymen  and  others  would  probably  be  passed  over 
and  their  interests  not  considered  ;  whereas,  if  the 
agitation  were  continued,  they  would  probably  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  framing  of  the  bill  so  to  be  introduced. 
Ultimately  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  a  test  case 
should  be  taken  up  and  fought  out. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  guarantee 
fund  ;  but  in  order  that  the  expense  may  be  distributed 
amongst  as  great  a  number  as  possible,  the  secretary 
stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of 
any  nurserymen  or  market  gardeners  who  were  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  Butcher,  the  solicitor  to  the  association,  stated 
that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  appeal  against  an 
assessment  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  thence  to  the 
Queen’s  Bench  ;  and  the  secretary  having  invited  par¬ 
ticulars  of  assessment  to  be  sent  in  to  him,  in  order 
that  the  most  flagrant  case  might  be  selected,  the 

meeting  concluded. 

- - 

OEROLE  DES  ORCHIDOPHILES 

BELGES. 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  five  or  six  enthusiastic 
amateur  Orchid  cultivators  assembled  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Eoyal  Hotel,  Place  d’Armes,  Ghent,  and 
agreed  to  found  a  “Cercle  des  Orchidophiles  Beiges.” 
At  a  second  meeting  they  decided  to  invite  all  Orchid 
amateurs,  Orchid  growers  or  connoisseurs  in  Belgium 
to  join  them,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  help  in  establishing 
the  society.  With  much  reason,  the  promoters  thought 
that  one  of  their  principal  objects  should  be  to 
arrange  for  the  exhibition  of  as  many  Orchids  as 
can  be  got  together  two  or  three  times  every  month, 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Society  can  see  as  many 
plants  in  flower  as  possible,  and  thereby  become  the 
better  able  to  distinguish  the  finest  and  more  attractive 
'species  and  varieties  from  those  of  an  ordinary  character. 

Thanks  to  the  youthful  energy  of  Mr.  A.  de 
Meulenaer,  jun.,  some  thirty  invitations  were  promptly 
sent  all  over  Belgium,  and  twenty  replies  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature  having  been  received,  yesterday  (30th 
October)  the  first  exhibition  took  place  ;  and  let  me 
say  at  once  that  it  was  a  decided  success,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  regrettable  fact  that  a  terrible  gale  was 
blowing  from  7  a.m.  to  12  a.m.,  by  which  great  damage 
was  done  in  gardens,  and  which  prevented  some  of  the 
intending  contributors  from  bringing  their  plants  to 
town  ;  but  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  these  adverse  circumstances,  some  seventy 
plants  were  exhibited  by  nine  different  amateurs  and 
nurserymen.  All  had  a  healthy  and  fresh  appearance, 
and  the  contributors  were  heartily  complimented. 

Among  the  plants  which  received  special  recognition, 


either  for  their  good  culture,  fine  quality  or  rarity,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  best  : — From 
Mr.  Cannaert  d’Hamale,  Marines,  near  Antwerp,  came 
an  extra  fine  and  large  variety  of  Cypripedium  Stonei  ; 
from  Mr.  Jules  Hye  a  fine  plant  of  Masdevallia  Yeitchii 
with  fifteen  flowers,  and  the  rare  Cypripedium  Arthur  - 
ianum  with  eight  growths  and  one  large,  fine,  distinct 
flower  ;  from  Mr.  de  Meulenaer  an  extra  fine  variety  of 
Cattleya  maxima  Backhousiana,  and  a  fine  Houlettia 
Broeklehurstiana ;  from  Mr.  Louis  Yan  Houtte  an  extra 
fine  variety  of  Lrelia  Pinelli  or  Dayana.  W e  cannot  very 
well  tell  here  what  the  difference  is  between  the  two  ; 
let  me  say  that  the  flowers  were  as  large  as  those  of  an 
ordinary  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  with  the  colour  and 
shape  of  what  is  also  called  C.  marginata.  From 
Mr.  Desmet-Duvivier  an  extraordinary  showy  plant  of 
Oncidium  varicosum  Eogersii,  having  one  spike  with 
ten  branches  and  over  sixty  large  blooms.  Mr.  Pynaert- 
van  Geert  brought  a  small  plant  in  flower  of  a  Lselia  or 
Cattleya  supposed  to  be  new.  It  is  very  fine  in  colour, 
and  resembles  Ltelia  Dormanii,  except  in  the  rip,  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  species,  being  more  in  the 
way  of  that  of  L.  praestans,  but  darker  in  colour.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  showed  a  fine  variety  of  Cypri¬ 
pedium  purpuratum,  and  likewise  one  of  C.  Sedeni. 
Messrs.  Yervaet  &  Co.  contributed  a  dozen  plants, 
among  them  being  a  fine  Ltelia  elegans,  a  Cypripedium 
vexillarium,  an  Odontoglossum  crispum  sulphureum, 
and  a  fine  Pacho  form  of  0.  crispum.  Messrs.  Desbois 
&  Co.  had  a  fine  dark-coloured  Cypripedium  calurum, 
and  a  good  C.  Spicerianum. 

Other  fine  plants  could  be  mentioned,  such  as  a  good 
specimen  of  Cypripedium  nitens,  with  ten  flowers  ; 
and  C.  selligerum  majus,  with  eight  large  blooms, 
shown  by  Mr.  Hye.  Then  from  Messrs.  Yan  Houtte, 
Pynsert,  Yervaet  &  Co.  and  L.  Desmet-Duvivier 
came  collections  of  the  showy  Odontoglossum  grande, 
Lsslia  Pinelli,  Cymbidium  Mastersi,  Oncidium  crispum, 
O.  Forbesi,  Dendrobium  albo  sanguineum,  Cattleya 
gigas  and  several  others,  but  to  enumerate  all  would  take 
up  too  much  of  your  space.  The  plants  were  exhibited 
in  a  suitable  room,  adjoining  the  grand  dining  saloon 
at  the  Eoyal  Hotel,  and  they  were  nicely  arranged  with 
young  Palms  and  Ferns,  which  contributed  much  to 
heightening  the  general  effect.  The  founders  have 
great  hopes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  their  “  Cercle,” 
this  first  meeting  having  proved  much  more  successful 
than  they  could  have  anticipated  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Hye, 
J.  Bray,  Yan  Imschoot,  De  Meulenaer,  sen.,  Leonard, 
Vandendriessche,  and  De  Meulenaer,  jun.,  may  certainly 
be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  efforts.  They  have  made  a  move  in  a  direction 
which  is  certain  to  afford  them  in  the  future  a  large 
amount  of  pleasurable  and  profitable  instruction. — 
Laurent  Maser  eel,  Ghent,  October  31s<. 

- - 

DIPLADENIA  ,  BOLIVIANA, 

Amongst  the  most  useful  of  white  flowering  stove 
plants,  that  yield  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers  which 
are  serviceable  at  any  season  of  the  year,  this  Dip- 
ladenia  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
prolific  of  the  species  introduced  into  our  stoves  up  to 
the  present  time.  When  planted  out  on  a  border  in 
the  stove,  and  allowed  free  scope  for  root  action  and 
top  growth,  it  will  amply  repay  the  cultivator  for  any 
extra  care  he  may  bestow  upon  it.  Its  growth  is  not 
so  rampant  as  the  other  forms  of  Dipladenia,  being 
more  woody  in  its  habit,  therefore  it  does  not  occupy 
quite  so  much  space  on  the  roof  as  they  do. 

It  scarcely  ever  requires  pruning,  except  it  be  to  cut 
away  a  shoot  that  has  become  exhausted.  It  delights 
in  an  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  soil  most 
suited  to  its  requirements  being  rough  peat,  with  a 
slight  addition  of  good  silky  loam,  charcoal  and  sharp 
sand  being  added  to  keep  the  soil  porous. 

It  never  requires  the  drying-off  system  applied  to  it, 
the  same  as  other  Dipladenias  ;  but  needs  to  be  kept  at 
one  uniform  grade  of  heat  and  moisture  about  the 
roots,  which  will  render  it  thrifty  both  winter  and 
summer  alike,  when  it  will  scarcely  ever  be  without 
flowers — that  is,  after  the  plant  has  attained  a  good 
hold  of  its  position  in  the  stove. —  JV.  G. 

- - 

A  THREE-POUCHED  CYPRI- 

PEDIUM. 

A  Cypripedium  with  two  pouched  lips  we  have 
several  times  seen  previously,  but  this  is  the  most 
remarkable  iustance  apparently  coming  under  our 
notice.  Other  cases  of  erratic  Cypripediums  are 
mentioned  and  described  at  pp.  748  and  828  of  Vol. 
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III.  of  The  Gardening  World.  At  p.  748  instances 
of  two  distinct  lips  are  described  in  the  case  of  two 
different  plants  of  G.  Veitchii,  more  correctly  known 
botanically  as  C.  superbiens.  In  both  cases  the  mor¬ 
phological  value  of  the  lips  were  different  ;  and  now 
we  have  before  us  a  third  case,  in  the  shape  of  a  speci¬ 
men  of  C.  Haynaldianum,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Routledge, 
gardener  to  C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  Freeland  House,  Bridge- 
of-Earn,  Perthshire. 

In  this  instance  there  are  three  distinct  lips — viz., 
the  normal  one  and  other  two,  consisting  of  the 
ordinary  petals  metamorphosed.  All  the  three  organs 
occupy  their  normal  positions,  so  that  no  doubt  can  be 
expressed  as  to  their  morphological  value.  The 
normal  lip  is  perfectly  formed,  and  according  to  the 
type,  except  that  the  lower  part  or  claw  may  be  some¬ 
what  less  concave,  and  does  not  so  completely  enclose 
the  column,  as  in  ordinary  cases.  The  claws  of  the 
petals  do  not  completely  simulate  that  of  the  lip,  and 
are  but  slightly  concave,  though  furnished,  however, 
with  a  set  of  coloured  hairs,  and  in  other  respects 
conform  in  the  matter  of  colouring  to  that  part  of  the 
lip.  The  purple  spots  and  blotches,  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  petals  of  C.  Haynaldianum  and  those  of 
its  near  ally,  C.  Lowii,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  apex  has  become  enormously  widened  and  concaved, 
so  as  to  resemble  true  lips. 

The  latter  are  smaller  than 
the  true  lip,  and  have 
similarly  erect  auricles  ;  but 
instead  of  being  thick, 
fleshy  and  concave  in¬ 
ternally,  they  are  broadly 
ovate,  obtuse,  flat,  and 
almost  membraneous.  The 
deeply  inflexed  auricles,  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  pouch  of 
the  typical  lip,  are,  in  the 
case  of  the  pouches  of  the 
petals,  merely  represented 
by  a  small,  triangular,  in- 
flexed  tooth.  The  pouches 
of  the  petals,  furthermore, 
are  of  a  bright  rosy  purple 
colour  externally,  and  shine 
with  the  same  lustre  as 
the  primary  lip,  that  part 
of  the  flower  being  suffused 
with  brownish  purple  on  a 
yellow  ground. 

We  have,  then,  in  this 
monstrosity  a  remarkable 
instance  of  Peloria — that  is, 
regularity  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  flower.  Truly, 
the  development  is  not 
complete  ;  but  we  see  in  it  a 
remarkable  tendency  towards 
a  perfect  regularity  of  the 
three  inner  segments  of  the 
floral  envelopes.  The  two 
outer  segments  are  normal, 
or  almost  so,  the  upper 

one  or  standard  being  the  larger,  white  in  the  upper 
half,  and  transversed  on  the  lower  half  by  brownish 
green  veins  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  with  a  few 
brownish  spots.  The  flower  from  which  our  illustra¬ 
tion  was  engraved  was  one  of  two  developed  on  the 
some  spike.  Both  flowers  were  precisely  alike,  and 
Mr.  Routledge  informs  us  that  the  plant  producing 
them  has  borne  similarly  deformed  flowers  for  the  last 
five  years.  We  must  say  that  such  occurrences  are 
extremely  uncommon. — J.  F. 

- ->X<- - 

WITSENIA  CORYMBOSA, 

At  p.  75  of  your  issue  for  October  1st,  a  paragraph 
appears  on  the  erroneous  belief  that  this  plant  is  not 
a  free-flowering  subject.  This  belief  can  easily  be 
dispelled,  by  simply  taking  the  trouble  to  grow  it.  It  is 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  things  that  are  pushed  on 
one  side  at  the  present  day,  and,  being  a  plant  that 
will  stand  any  amount  of  hardship,  it  is  difficult  to  kill; 
consequently  bad  treatment  is  often  the  cause  of  it  not 
flowering  annually.  It  was  an  introduction  from  the 
Cape  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
(1803),  according  to  an  old  work — Hortus  suburbanus 
Londinensis,  edited  by  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 

Its  cultivation  is  easy  enough,  but  its  propagation  is 
rather  more  difficult.  It  will  commence  flowering,  on 
healthy  plants,  at  three  years  old,  and  blooms  every 


year,  provided  the  proper  treatment  is  given  to  it. 
It  requires  a  cool-greenhouse  temperature,  with  plenty 
of  light  and  air ;  to  be  potted  in  a  good  firm  soil  of 
equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
grit  intermixed,  potted  firm,  but  at  no  time  over¬ 
potted,  and  it  will  do  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  same 
pot.  An  occasional  dose  of  liquid  -  manure  whilst 
growing  will  benefit  the  plant  and  keep  the  glaucous 
appearance  of  the  foliage  a  good  colour,  while  adding  to 
the  size  of  the  corymbs  of  flowers. 

Its  propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  but  to 
root  these  successfully  a  knowledge  of  the  best  shoots 
to  take  is  necessary.  If  these  are  too  hard  and  old 
they  will  take  twelve  months  to  root,  but  nice  little 
shoots  heeled  off  in  about  a  half-ripe  condition  and 
potted  in  well-drained  pots,  with  bell-glasses  placed 
over  them,  will  root  in  two  to  three  months,  and  soon 
make  nice  young  plants.  An  intermediate  temperature 
is  a  good  place  to  root  them  in,  and  in  this  same  heat 
they  will  thrive  best  until  well  established  in  their  first 
pots  ;  afterwards  they  may  be  removed  to  a  house  that 
will  grow  New  Holland  plants  well. 

Plants  about  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  nicely  branched, 
with  a  few  trusses  of  flowers  upon  them,  make  nice 
conspicuous  little  specimens  to  adorn  a  greenhouse  at 
the  present  time  of  the  year ;  and  at  any  time,  whether 


Monstrous  form  of  Ctpripedium  Haynaldianum. 


in  or  out  of  flower,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
distichous  leaves  makes  a  striking  ornamental  object  in 
themselves. —  W.  Gf. 

- - 

HEATING  AMATEURS’  PLANT 

HOUSES. 

Delightful  and,  indeed,  almost  summerish  as  the 
autumn  may  be  at  the  moment  of  writing,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  speedily  will  it  be  followed  by 
severe  weather— sharp  frosts,  bitterly  cold  winds,  and 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  It  is  when  weather  of  that  kind 
prevails,  that  necessities  of  heating  power  in  plant 
houses  is  made  manifest,  for,  without  some  such  aid, 
no  power  can  exclude  the  biting  frost,  and  cherished 
plants,  too  tender  for  our  climate,  are  destroyed  whole¬ 
sale.  Too  many  persons,  even  in  these  days,  think 
that  in  putting  up  a  greenhouse  in  which  to  grow 
plants,  that  they  have  done  all  that  is  needful,  and  in, 
perhaps,  seven  months  of  the  year,  certainly,  from  the 
beginning  of  April  till  the  end  of  October,  plants  are 
in  such  unheated  houses  pretty  safe.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  of  little  consequence  their  being  so  far  safe  for 
ten  months  of  the  year,  if  the  other  two  months  should 
be  marked  by  low  temperature  and  severe  frosts. 

The  value  of  a  greenhouse  is  to  be  tested  by  its 
capacity  to  preserve  plants  well  in  cold  weather  as  well 
as  in  summer ;  indeed,  to  use  an  old  simile,  the 


weakest  link  in  the  chain  constitutes  the  real  test  of 
its  strength,  and  if  the  house  will  not  protect  plants 
from  harm  in  hard  weather,  its  usefulness  for  the 
purpose  intended  is  destroyed.  Professional  gardeners 
requiring  houses  in  which  to  preserve  tender  plants 
always,  would  never  dream  of  erecting  such  houses 
without  providing  an  efficient  system  of  heating  ;  such 
as  would  not  only  suffice  to  maintain  the  desirable 
temperature  through  ordinary  winter,  but  to  brave  the 
pressure  of  unusual  or  intense  cold,  should  such 
interpose.  Aided  by  this  protecting  power,  the 
gardener  knows,  that  let  the  winter  be  as  severe  as  it 
may,  his  tenderest  plants  are  safe,  even  though  they 
need  warmth  twice  that  necessary  for  the  amateur’s  less 
tender  things. 

Toput  up  a  greenhouse,  as  so  many  house-builders 
do,  attached  to  villa  and  other  good  class  residences, 
without  providing  heating  power,  is  to  the  unfortunate 
tenant,  or  occupier  of  such  places,  a  delusion  and  a 
deceit.  Plants  are  purchased,  carefully  tended  to,  and 
grown  with  satisfactory  success  until  the  winter,  when 
the  unfortunate  owner  of  those  tender  denizens  of  his 
greenhouse,  after  a  sharp  frosty  night,  enters  it  to  find 
his  plants  frozen,  and,  possibly,  injured  beyond  hope 
of  recovery.  And  yet  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  smallest  of  plant  houses  should  not  be  furnished 
with  ample  heating  power, 
and  that,  too,  at  trifling 
cost.  Local  board  sur¬ 
veyors  seem  just  now  to  be 
exercising  considerable  au¬ 
thority  over  buildings  within 
their  respective  districts, 
sometimes  beneficial,  some¬ 
times  otherwise  ;  but  it 
does  seem  as  if  many  an 
unfortunate  tenant  would 
be  saved  from  saddening 
disappointment  if  builders  of 
greenhouses,  forming  part  of 
any  ordinary  house-tenancy, 
were  compelled  to  fix  in 
every  such  greenhouse  some 
suitable  heating  apparatus. 
The  safety  of  the  tenant’s 
plants  henceforth  would 
then  be  with  him  alone, 
and  not  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  deceitful  landlord  or 
builder. 

Then  the  question  arises, 
'Which  is,  combined  with 
cheapness,  the  best  system 
of  heating  ?  Naturally  it 
is  replied,  by  means  of  hot 
water,  of  course.  That  is 
very  well,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  better ; 
but  the  first  cost  for  a  hot- 
water  apparatus  daunts  so 
many  poor  amateurs,  who 
would  gladly  have  some 
efficient  heating  power  in 
their  houses  if  they  could 
but  afford  it.  No  doubt  the  cheapest  heating  medium 
is  an  oil  lamp,  which  gives  very  little  trouble  ;  but  the 
best  of  these  present  but  a  broken  reed  when  really 
hard  weather  comes,  and  if  not  reliable  then,  the  less 
trusted  to  the  better.  Added  to  this  defect  is  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  perfume  arising  from  the  combustion  of 
paraffin  oil,  and  its  deleterious  effect  on  plants. 

Gas  stoves,  if  fitted  with  hot-water  piping,  may  be 
very  well  provided.  The  gas  combustion  furnishes 
the  required  amount  of  heat ;  but  if  it  does,  the  cost  in 
the  end  would,  perhaps,  be  as  much  as  that  of  ordinary 
firing.  Then  gas  can  only  be  obtained  in  favoured 
localities.  A  cheap  arrangement  for  heating  a  small 
house,  which  needs  only  sufficient  heat  to  keep  frost 
out,  is  found  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  such  as  would 
suffice  for. a  small  copper,  with  6-in.  drain-pipes  firmly 
fixed  with  pug  clay  in  the  joints  for  flue  and  chimney. 
If  the  fire  be  not  too  fierce,  and  care  be  taken  not  to 
crack  the  pipes,  the  plan  admits  of  a  house  being  heated 
well  and  quickly.  A  furnace  of  this  kind  will  consume 
almost  anything. 

If  a  hot  water  apparatus  proper  can  be  afforded,  £ 6 
will  go  a  long  way  in  furnishing  and  fixing  an  upright 
independent  boiler  and  the  needful  piping  ;  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  £7  will  furnish,  set  in  brickwork,  a  small  saddle 
boiler,  the  best  of  all  provisions,  and  then  only  ordinary 
attention  is  needed  to  maintain  a  desirable  temperature 
just  as  required. — A.  D. 
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Amaryllis  Belladonna.  —  Seeing  that  such 
success  attends  the  cultivation  of  this  grand  autumn¬ 
flowering  bulb  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  it  is 
matter  for  wonder  that  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  do  not  try  the  same  thing.  The  bulbs, 
which  remain  in  the  ground  from  year  to  year  un¬ 
molested,  are  planted  in  a  narrow  border  along  the 
front  of  two  houses,  kept  at  different  temperatures, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  much  these  bulbs  are 
affected  by  it,  although  planted  outside.  Those  in 
front  of  the  house,  kept  at  a  higher  temperature,  are 
about  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  those  alongside  the 
cooler  house.  In  early  spring,  when  the  young  foliage 
is  pushing  up,  the  same  sequence  is  observed.  For 
those  who  require  a  great  quantity  of  cut  flowers,  no 
cheaper  or  easier  method  could  be  adopted  of  raising 
them,  they  being  equally  as  good  a  short  time  ago  as 
what  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  grown  in 
pots  all  the  year  round.  An  annual  mulching  of 
farmyard  manure  is  all  the  routine  of  cultivation 
necessary,  except  stirring  the  surface  of  the  border 
occasionally'and  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds. 

Quereus  coccinea. — This  is  a  very  distinct 
Oak,  of  American  origin,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
plants  raised  from  seed  produce  remarkably  large  leaves 
on  the  young  shoots,  some  of  them  measuring  from 
7  ins.  to  9  ins.  in  length,  and.  6  ins.  in  breadth.  At 
this  stage  the  leaves  are  more  smooth  at  the  edges  ; 
but  as  the  trees  grow  in  size  they  become  gradually 
smaller  and  more  serrated.  Some  of  them  have  a 
beautiful  coppery  bronze  hue  at  this  time.  — B.  L. 

Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora. — What  a 
fine  old  plant  this  is,  and  how  useful  at  the  present 
season  !  A  specimen  in  the  conservatory,  with  thirteen 
expanded  blossoms  and  sixty-eight  to  follow,  is  de¬ 
liciously  fragrant  and  much  appreciated.  It  never 
expands  its  flowers  here  outside.  —  ff.  Bolas,  Hopton, 
TVirksworth. 

Winter  Treatment  of  Stove  Plants.— The 
winter  months  are  drawing  near,  and  during  their 
continuance  it  is  necessary  that  extra  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  occupants  of  the  stove,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  to  all  plants  in  general.  The  growing  season 
being  over,  less  water  must  be  given,  because  less  is 
required.  The  same  restriction  applies  to  the  damping 
down  of  the  floors,  which  should  be  carefully  done, 
keeping  the  water  off  the  pipes,  creating  steam,  as  it 
does,  thereby  increasing  the  moisture  in  the  house. 
The  result  of  an  excess  of  moisture  can  be  observed  by 
the  points  of  the  leaves  of  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  turn¬ 
ing  yellow  and  unsightly.  The  temperature  of  the 
stove  should  be  65°  to  70°  at  night,  with  an  increase 
during  the  day-time.  Every  plant  should  be  subjected 
to  a  thorough  sponging  with  soft  soap  and  water. 
Stephanotis,  if  trained  along  the  roof,  may  be  cut 
down,  cutting  away  all  superfluous  wood,  then  cleaning 
each  leaf  carefully,  and  if  mealy  bug  is  noticed  paraffin 
oil  mixed  with  water  and  soap  effectually  destroys 
them.  The  pots  and  the  house  should  be  scrubbed 
also,  rendering  everything  sweet  and  clean.  This  is 
not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  what  is  more  important 
conducive  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants. 
To  digress  a  little  from  the  point,  although  flowers  are 
not  abundant,  Allamanda  Hendersoni  still  yields  a 
good  supply,  which  will  soon  be  supplemented  by 
Toxicophlsea  spectabilis,  with  its  beautiful  bunches  of 
white  sweetly-scented  flowers  produced  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  — F.  R.  S. 

Cassia  corymbosa. —Amongst  many  other 
plants  at  Caversham  Rectory,  near  Reading,  are  some 
examples  of  the  old  Cassia  corymbosa,  about  4  ft.  high 
and  as  much  through,  and  nicely  in  flower.  The 
racemes  of  intense  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  render  it  most  attractive  ; 
and  the  same  plants  have  been  in  flower  for  nearly 
four  months.  Mr.  Parham,  the  gardener,  grows  many 
good  old  neglected  plants  most  satisfactorily. — A.  0. 

Othonna  crassifolia  as  a  Bedding1  Plant. 
— I  do  not  know  if  it  is  generally  known  that  this 
plant  comes  in  well  for  carpet  bedding.  Mr.  Harper, 
of  Duthie  Park,  Aberdeen,  has  used  it  for  two  or  three 
years  with  capital  effect.  This  past  summer  I  had  it 
covering  a  pot  of  Dracaena,  planted  out  in  a  vase 
standing  3  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  very  much 
exposed.  It  then  lost  its  drooping  habit,  but  filled  the 
vase  with  immense  clusters  of  large,  thick,  fleshy 
leaves;  and  since  its  removal  into  the  greenhouse  it 


has  been  throwing  up  its  little  yellow  flowers  in  great 
abundance.  I  have  seldom  seen  anything  prettier  to 
fill  up  the  ground-work  of  a  vase  than  it  was  and  now 

is,  with  the  flowers  abundant  and  the  drooping  habit 
again  beginning  to  show  itself.  — John  Sim,  The  Temple, 
Frumlithie,  Kincard ineshire. 

Wind,  and  the  Fruit. — 1  see  an  error  has  crept 
into  my  remarks  on  the  above  on  p.  139,  which  I  deem 
of  sufficient  importance  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  correct, 
although  I  dare  say  most  of  your  readers  have  already 
done  this  for  themselves.  Hear  the  bottom  of  the  first 
paragraph  for  “showers”  read  “storms,”  and  the 
sentence  will  be  correct.  Beyond  causing  Althorp 
Crassane  and  one  or  two  other  Pears  to  crack,  showers 
have  no  ill  effects  on  the  fruit  under  notice,  as  every 
gardener  knows.  I  may  add  that  the  absence  of  wind 
during  September  and  the  best  part  of  October  has  been 
the  means  of  late  fruit  attaining  their  full  dimensions, 
while  in  other  years,  alarmed  by  the  winds,  owners  of 
fruit  trees  have  hastened  to  gather  the  fruit  before  it 
has  been  really  ready.  AVe  have  made  a  practice  of 
securing  a  portion  of  each  sort  as  soon  as  the  pips  are 
fairly  brown,  and  have  invariably  found  the  greater 
part  inclined  to  shrivel  before  Christmas,  but  even  in 
that  state  they  are  better  than  none  at  all.  —  TV.  P.  R. 

Radishes,  China  Rose,  and  Black 
Spanish. — Amongst  other  kinds  in  the  trial-grounds 
of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  at  Chiswick,  are  the  two 
varieties  mentioned.  The  China  Rose  we  should  re¬ 
commend  as  an  excellent  sort  for  autumn  and  winter 
use.  The  root  or  edible  fleshy  part  is  oblong,  and  in 
the  typical  form  suddenly  tapers  to  a  point,  ending  in 
a  slender  tap-root ;  but  other  forms  of  an  obconical 
shape  often  appear  among  them.  In  colour  they  are  of 
a  rosy  red,  fading  to  a  pale  lively  rose  downwards,  and 
at  the  tip  are  nearly  white.  On  the  whole  they  have  a 
smooth  skin  and  clean  tempting  appearance,  and  are 
tender  and  crisp,  with  a  pleasant  flavour  when  eaten, 
but  rather  strongly  pungent.  It  is  a  very  old  kind, 
but  might  be  more  frequently  grown  for  autumn  and 
winter  purposes.  The  names  Rose-coloured  Chinese 
and  Radis  d’Hiver  de  Chine  are  sometimes  applied  to 

it,  the  latter  being  the  French  name.  The  Black 
Spanish  is,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  winter  Radish, 
and  extremely  hardy.  This  may  arise  from  the  great 
solidity  of  the  flesh,  so  called,  which  resembles  in 
texture  that  of  the  Horse  Radish,  and  is,  perhaps,  as 
pungent.  It  is  the  Radis  Hoir  d’Hiver  (Raifort),  of  the 
French,  and  has  large  oval  or  Pear-shaped  roots,  or 
bulbs  as  they  are  called,  and  taper  into  a  long  slender 
tap-root.  Externally  the  skin  is  rough  and  dark- 
coloured,  but  can  scarcely  be  described  as  black.  There 
is  a  white  variety  tinted  with  green,  which  is  milder  in 
flavour. 

Bullace  Plum. — There  are  two  forms  of  this,  the 
Prunus  insititia  of  the  botanist,  occurring  in  a  doubt¬ 
fully  wild  state  in  this  country — namely,  the  black 
and  the  white.  "When  fully  matured,  the  latter  name 
is  not  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  the  fruits  are  then  pale 
yellow,  although  in  a  growing  and  unripened  state  they 
can  more  justly  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of  White 
Bullace.  The  latter  is  grown  at  Devonliurst,  Chiswick, 
where  they  became  fully  matured  about  a  week  or  two 
ago.  The  fruits  are  about  twice  the  size  of  a  marble, 
with  a  clear,  pale  yellow,  sub-transparent,  and  shining 
skin,  more  or  less  heavily  suffused  with  red  on  the 
exposed  side.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  juicy,  soft,  and 
sweet,  readily  parting  from  the  stone,  which  is  smooth 
and  Almond-shaped,  with  sometimes  a  sharp  elevated 
ridge  along  one  side.  The  flesh  also  readily  parts  from 
the  stone,  and  has  a  rich  flavour  when  finely  and  fully 
ripened. 

Jersey  Gratioli  Pear.— Sixty  of  the  most 
prominent  Pears  at  the  National  Pear  Conference  held 
at  Chiswick,  selected  by  the  committee  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  cultivation,  included  the  above- 
named  sort,  which  is  a  short  roundish  variety  of 
medium  size,  ripening  in  October.  AVe  recently  saw  it 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  where  the  trees  were  well 
furnished  with  finely-formed  fruit.  It  is  ready  for  use 
soon  after  gathering,  when  the  flesh  proves  melting  and 
somewhat  gritty,  but  possessed  of  a  rich  and  very 
agreeable  flavour.  The  skin  is  greenish  yellow,  ulti¬ 
mately  almost  losing  the  latter  tint,  and  often  heavily 
suffused  with  russet  on  the  exposed  side  ;  the  flesh  is 
white.  It  does  not  keep  well  after  the  ripening  month 
already  given,  but  bears  well  as  a  standard  in  the  south 
of  England.  It  is  also  useful  for  growing  as  a  pyramid 
on  the  Quince,  and  for  bush  culture  on  the  same  stock. 

Morello  and  May  Duke  Cherries. — The 
first-named  is  familiar  to  almost  every  cultivator  as  a 
Cherry  that  is  almost  certain  to  bear  a  good  crop  every 


year,  and  which  by  planting  on  a  south  aspect  wall 
will  ripen  its  fruit  in  July  or  August ;  but  when  planted 
on  a  northern  aspect  the  fruit  is  both  late  in  ripening, 
and  if  protection  be  afforded  against  birds  and  other 
depredators,  will  hang  on  the  trees  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  till  October.  The  May  Duke  is  almost,  if  not 
equally,  extensively  grown,  and  regarded  as  the  type  of 
another  section.  Both  are  highly  popular  for  culinary 
purposes  from  their  agreeable  acid  character.  The 
maximum  of  acidity  is  reached  in  the  Morello  and  some 
others  of  its  allies,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  May 
Duke  and  its  allies,  the  acidity  .present  is  of  a  mild 
character.  Both  are  dwarf  or  small-growing  trees,  the 
former  being  characterised  by  a  slender  and  drooping 
or  sub-pendulous  habit,  whereas  the  Duke  is  an  upright 
or  fastigiate  tree.  On  account  of  their  dwarf-growing 
nature  they  are  most  profitably  or  most  conveniently 
grown  on  the  Mahaleb  Cherry  (Prunus  ilahaleb)  stock. 
The  latter  is  an  ornamental  tree  of  great  beauty  and 
small  stature,  on  which  account  it  is  grown  as  an 
ornamental  tree  on  the  lawn  or  pleasure  ground.  The 
beauty  of  the  foliage  attracted  our  attention  the  other 
•day  upon  seeing  young  trees  grown  in  great  quantity 
at  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son’s  nursery,  Ealing,  as  stocks  for 
the  two  trees  above  mentioned.  They  thrive  remark¬ 
ably  on  the  Mahaleb,  as  we  had  evidence  in  a  splendid 
lot  of  maiden  trees,  the  long  shoots  of  which  were 
thickly  set  with  flower  buds,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
healthy  and  strong.  Fan-trained  specimens  about  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  in  height,  and  grafted  on  the  same  stock,  are 
also  in  excellent  and  vigorous  condition. 

Insecticide  Capsules. — A  substance  consisting 
of  sulphur  of  carbon,  put  up  in  capsules  of  5,  10  or 
25  grammes,  is  made  and  sold  by  Eugene  Remilly, 
manufacturing  chemist,  75,  Rue  des  Chantiers,  A’ersailles, 
France,  for  the  destruction  of  ants,  phylloxera,  and 
other  insect  pests  to  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Sulphur  of  carbon  is  eulogised  in  the  French,  Belgian 
and  Swiss  journals  as  an  excellent  insecticide,  and  as 
such  has  also  been  recommended  by  the  Superior 
Phylloxera  Commission.  It  is  a  dangerous  liquid 
when  handled  in  an  open  state  by  workmen,  who 
inhale  the  unwholesome  vapour,  and  is  also  likely  to 
explode  during  manipulation  ;  but  when  made  up  in 
capsules  it  is  quite  safe,  and  can  be  kept  lor  an  in¬ 
definite  period  of  time  in  a  dry  place  without  risk  of 
explosion.  Capsules  containing  5  grammes  are  used 
to  protect  greenhouse  and  delicate  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  general  ;  those  containing  10  grammes  are 
used  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects  mentioned  ;  and 
those  containing  25  grammes  are  used  to  destroy  rats, 
mice,  field-mice,  and  moles.  The  capsules  may  be 
introduced  to  the  earth  by  means  of  an  injector,  by 
ploughing,  or,  best  of  all,  by  making  a  hole  about 
9  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  depth,  and  inserting  the  capsule 
mouth  downwards,  covering  in  the  hole  by  a  thrust  of 
the  heel. 

A  Neat  Tub  for  Plant  Growing1.  —  AYe 
noticed  the  other  day  at  Parkside,  Ravenscourt  Park, 
Hammersmith,  a  simple,  but  neat  and  ornamental  tub 
of  a  French  pattern,  that  would  prove  of  great  service 
in  which  to  grow  large  plants  that  are  kept  for  long 
periods  of  time  in  a  conservatory.  It  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  large  pots,  that  frequently  become  an 
eye-sore,  or  are  so  liable  to  become  green  and  dirty  as 
to  necessitate  a  great  amount  of  labour  in  washing. 
The  material  is  of  oak,  the  panels  of  great  thickness, 
and  is  calculated  to  be  very  durable.  The  tub  is 
not  quite  round,  but  has  a  blunt  angle  or  elevation  at 
the  juncture  of  each  panel ;  and  each  of  the  latter  is 
scooped  out  or  concave  along  the  middle.  The  whole 
is  bound  together  by  four  galvanised-iron  rods,  two 
near  the  top,  and  two  near  the  bottom.  The  tub  is 
readily  lifted,  or  carried  from  place  to  place  by  means 
of  two  iron  handles  fastened  to  a  plate  of  the  same 
material,  and  secured  to  the  tub  by  means  of  two  bolts 
that  pass  through  the  wood,  and  are  secured  by  nuts 
on  the  inside.  The  whole  is  of  neat  and  simple  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  wood  being  polished  and  stained, 
is  very  effective  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Aitken 
utilises  such  tubs  for  tree  Ferns  in  the  conservatory. 

The  Golden  Polypody. — Although  botanists 
now  name  this  Polypodium  aureum,  the  gardening 
fraternity  still  recognise  it  under  the  old  appellation  of 
Phlebodium  aureum.  Naturally  it  is  a  large-growing 
species,  and  to  see  it  in  full  beauty  it  must  be  grown 
to  considerable  size.  Market  growers  and  others, 
however,  who  do  much  in  the  decorative  way,  usually 
grow  large  quantities  for  the  beau  ty  of  the  foliage  alone, 
which  is  of  a  deeply  glaucous  blue  tint,  even  from  the 
infant  state  of  the  plant.  In  this  latter  condition  the 
individual  leaves,  popularly  termed  fronds,  are  very 
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little  divided,  while  in  the  adult  state  of  the  species 
the  leaves  are  cut  nearly  to  the  mid-rib  into  long 
linear  segments.  The  fine  glaucous  tint  is  preserved, 
characterising  this  as  a  very  fine  Fern,  but  in  addition 
to  this  the  back  of  the  leaves  are  furnished  with  such  a 
profusion  of  orange  sori,  thickly  arranged  in  globular 
prominent  masses,  that  heighten  the  ornamental  effect 
considerably.  There  are  some  handsome  specimens  at 
Style  Flail,  Gunnersbury,  that  have  made  excellent 
growth  in  the  conservatory  during  last  summer,  and 
from  which  they  are  now  ousted  to  make  roam  for  the 
all-important  and  popular  Chrysanthemums.  The 
result  of  cool  treatment  shows  that  this  species  can  be 
made  far  more  durable  and  useful  when  grown  in  this 
way  than  when  grown  in  a  stove  where  growth  may 
be  more  rapid,  but  proportionately  fewer  leaves  are 
developed  on  the  same  length  of  stem  (popularly 
termed  rhizome),  and  the  leaves  themselves  are  thinner 
and  far  less  durable. 

Wintering-  Choice  Hardy  Plants. — The 
system  of  wintering  plants,  mentioned  by  “R.  D.”  at 
p.  139,  is  not  new,  but  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  seem 
to  be  very  generally  known.  The  same  custom  was 
practised  extensively  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  at  Chiswick.  A  range 
of  cold  frames  with  a  northern  aspect  used  to  be 
occupied  from  end  to  end  with  Auriculas  and  other 
species  and  varieties  of  Primula,  Alpine  plants  in 
general,  choice  shrubs,  Conifers  in  pots,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  things  propagated  and  grown  for  distribution 
amongst  the  Fellows.  The  plunging  material  used  wTas 
coal  and  coke  ashes,  instead  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  as 
mentioned  by  “R.  D.  ” ;  and  in  this  the  pots  were  plunged 
up  to  the  rim.  There  were  also  collections  of  Sedums, 
Sempervivums,  Narcissus,  and  other  bulbs  plunged  in 
the  same  way  out  of  doors,  with  the  object  of  obviating 
the  necessity  of  so  frequent  watering  in  summer,  and 
to  prevent  the  pots  getting  broken  by  frost  in  winter. 
The  results  were  obvious  by  the  healthy  appearance  of 
the  plants  in  summer,  and  by  the  unbroken  pots  in 
winter.  The  ashes  had  the  effect  not  only  of  protecting 
the  roots,  but  when  the  soil  in  the  pots  had  become 
frozen,  of  preventing  too  sudden  thawing,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  results  in  a  wholesale  breaking  of  the 
pots.  The  practice  might  be  followed  with  advantage 
where  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  are  extensively 
grown  in  pots.  — An  Old  Chiswick  Man. 

Large  Marechal  Niel  Rose. — At  Morden 
Park,  Surrey,  is  a  large  specimen  of  this  Rose,  covering 
the  greater  part  of  the  roof  of  a  house  containing  a 
mixed  lot  of  greenhouse  and  various  other  plants.  Mr. 
Gibson  says  it  has  to  be  severely  kept  within  bounds  to 
prevent  it  spreading  over  the  whole  house.  It  is 
budded  standard  high  on  the  Briar,  but  what  seems  to 
be  its  greatest  recommendation,  a  number  of  buds  have 
been  inserted  at  different  parts  of  the  stem  instead  of 
one.  This  seems  to  account  for  its  vigour  hithertofore 
and  freedom  from  cankering,  of  which  so  many  culti¬ 
vators  complain.  The  inference  is  that  instead  of  the 
flow  of  sap  being  confined  to  one  point  of  union,  wdiere 
a  swelling  is  generally  caused  by  the  obstruction  that 
takes  place,  it  is  distributed  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
stock,  so  as  to  minimise  as  much  as  possible  any 
obstruction  that  might  occur.  The  result  is  that  very 
little  perceptible  swelling  has  taken  place,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  size  of  the  head  when  taken  col¬ 
lectively.  The  method  is  one  that  might  be  adopted 
elsewhere,  with  reasonable  hope  of  overcoming  to  a 
great  extent  the  difficulty  experienced  in  growing  this 
fine  but  troublesome  Rose  for  any  length  of  time. 

Hoya  imperialis. — Amongst  the  many  curious 
plants  grown  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  Hoya 
imperialis  is  flowering  very  freely.  A  plant  in  one  of 
the  stoves  is  now  bearing  many  enormous  trusses  of 
its  peculiar  brown  blossoms.  Aristolochia  tricordata 
is  also  in  flower,  and  as  I  have  never  met  with  it 
before,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stanton,  I  enclose  you 
a  flower.  Ficus  repens  is  in  fruit  in  one  of  the  houses, 
and  as  I  consider  it  a  great  novelty  it  is  worth  recording. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  shaped 
like  a  lemon.  There  are  many  curious  plants  here  ; 
indeed,  gardening  in  all  departments  is  carried  out  in  a 
most  practical  manner  by  Mr.  Stanton.  At  some  future 
date  I  hope  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
place. — A.  0. 

Vesuvius  Pelargonium. — Among  a  number 
of  plants  of  the  white  variety  of  this  useful  Pelargonium, 
now  in  bloom  in  a  plant-house  here,  there  is  one  which 
bears  three  trusses  of  the  original  scarlet  form  and 
two  of  the  white  sport  on  one  of  its  shoots.  Is  this 
of  frequent  occurrence?  —  D.  Mackie,  Montgomerie 
Gardens,  Ayrshire.  [Both  varieties  frequently  sport, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  this  instance. — Ed.] 


Almond  Tree  Fruiting.— As  the  subject  of 
Almond  fruiting  has  been  referred  to  in  one  of  your 
contemporaries,  I  may  state  that  I  saw  a  plant  here 
the  other  day  from  which  more  than  a  peck  of  fine 
fruit  could  have  been  gathered.  It  was  not  until  the 
tree  had  shed  its  leaves  that  one  was  able  to  see  how 
many  Almonds  were  distributed  over  the  branches. 
The  tree  is  growing  in  a  gravel  subsoil,  and,  though 
sheltered  on  the  north,  is  fully  exposed  to  the  east  and 
west  winds. — R.  Dean,  Ealing. 

Eucharis  Mastersii. — I  see  a  note  in  your  last 
issue  respecting  a  hybrid  Eucharis  having  been  flowered 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  at  Highbury,  Birmingham,  and  which 
proves  to  be  E.  Mastersii.  Two  years  last  spring  I 
sent  a  plant  in  flower  from  the  same  cross  (E.  Candida 
and  E.  Sanderiana)  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
under  the  name  of  E.  Stevensii,  and  received  an  in¬ 
timation  from  the  secretary  that  my  plant  was  E. 
Mastersii.  Not  having  seen  E.  Mastersii  in  flower,  I 
sent  some  blooms  to  Messrs.  Yeitcli  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
and  they  confirmed  the  secretary’s  statement.  There 
is  one  peculiarity  about  it  which  is  worth  mentioning. 

I  have  never  seen  a  bit  of  mealy  bug  on  it,  although 
standing  with  plants  that  are  troubled  with  it ;  and 
everyone  knows  what  a  pest  the  bug  is  to  E.  Amazonica. 
E.  Mastersii  is  so  free  flowering  that  we  have  discarded 
ail  the  other  varieties,  and  are  never  without  flowers 
now  we  have  got  a  stock  of  it.  —  TV.  Stevens,  Walton, 
Stone,  Staffordshire. 

The  Grapes  at  Greenlands.— Some  of  the 
finest  houses  of  Grapes  I  have  ever  seen  are  at  Green - 
lands,  Henley-on-Thames,  the  residence  of  the  Right 
Honourable  W.  H.  Smith.  For  colour,  size  of  bunches, 
finish,  and  the  general  even  character  of  the  crop  they 
are  everything  that  can  be  desired.  Mr.  Perkins  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  success  ;  the  Vines  are  young  and 
everything  that  one  could  wish  for.—  A.  0. 

Aspidistra  lurida  variegata.  —  Some  au¬ 
thorities  regard  the  variegated  form  as  being  a  variety 
of  A.  elatior  ;  while  a  second  form,  A.  1.  punctata,  is 
also  considered  as  a  distinct  species.  All  three  forms 
are  closely  similar  to  one  another,  and  differ  in  the 
markings  of  the  leaves.  The  variety  A.  1.  punctata 
has  its  dark  evergreen  leaves  marked  or  dotted  with 
small  creamy  yellow  spots  ;  but  the  latter  are  too 
small,  although  numerous,  to  constitute  the  plant 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  worth  cultivating  on  that 
account.  The  green  and  typical  form  would  probably 
by  some  be  considered  as  more  meritorious,  by  reason 
of  the  uniformity  of  colour,  whereas  the  indistinct  or 
inconspicuous  spotting  of  the  variety  named  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  defect  rather  than  otherwise.  A.  1. 
variegata,  on  the  other  hand,  is  acknowledged  by 
every  cultivator  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
beautiful  plants  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  growth  is  so  tardy,  otherwise  the  plant 
would  be  more  extensively  used  than  it  is  at  present. 
Propagation  can  be  effected  but  slowly,  and  when  a 
plaut  happens  to  get  injured,  by  too  long  a  sojourn  in 
dwelling-houses,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  recover.  The 
extreme  hardiness  and  durable  properties  of  the  various 
forms  of  Aspidistra  are,  however,  their  greatest  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  plants  will  last  in  rooms  near  the  light 
from  one  year’s  end  to  another  without  getting  ap¬ 
preciably  injured  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  matter 
of  light  and  water.  The  broad  creamy  yellow  stripes 
of  the  leaves  of  the  variety  under  notice  are  very 
striking,  and  much  appreciated  at  Parkside,  Ravens- 
court  Park,  Hammersmith. 

A  Select  Collection  of  Rhododendrons.— 
I  had  to  make  inquiries  a  few  days  ago  as  to  a  select 
collection  of  good,  robust-growing,  free-blooming 
Rhododendrons,  to  plant  in  a  somewhat  exposed  spot 
in  the  midland  districts,  and  on  applying  to  a  well- 
known  authority,  the  following  varieties  were  named 
as  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  White  :  Cataw- 
biense  album,  and  The  Queen.  Crimson  :  Brayanum, 
Blandyanum,  and  Michael  Waterer.  Blush:  Everesti- 
anum.  Rosy  crimson :  Lady  Clermont.  Purple : 
Schiller,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  White,  with  buff 
spots  :  Minnie.  Rose  :  Concessum,  a  late  variety. 
Purplish  crimson  :  Caractacus.  This  selection  might 
be  useful  to  others,  and  I  may  observe  that  although  it 
is  possible  to  transplant  successfully  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  the  operation  is  best  performed  during 
the  “autumn  and  winter  months,  beginning  in  October, 
by  which  time  the  buds  are  developed,  and  the  young 
wood  ripe  enough  to  bear  removal  without  injury. 
They  should  never  be  planted  deeper  than  to  allow  the 
top  of  the  ball  being  covered  with  about  2  ins.  of  soil, 
which  should  be  trod  as  firmly  over  and  around  it  as 
possible” — {The  Rhododendron,  by  Fraser).  In  some 


soils  the  Rhododendron  will  grow  well  without  any 
admixture  of  peat  ;  in  the  natural  soil  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  Sydenham,  it  does  remarkably  well. — R.  D. 

The  Present  Condition  of  the  Soil. — I  have 
never  known  the  soil  to  turn  over  so  light,  dry,  and 
friable  at  this  season  before,  and  especially  moderately 
heavy  land.  The  long-continued  drought  has  prevented 
that  compression  from  taking  place,  which  always 
follows  upon  perfect  saturation.  On  the  ridges  of 
Celery,  and  between  row’s  of  Peas,  &e.,  where  treading 
cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  the  soil  alike  turns  over 
lightly  and  freely  ;  indeed,  crops  between  these  have 
this  year  benefited  by  the  treading,  as  evaporation  was, 
to  some  extent,  checked.  Here,  at  the  end  of  October, 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  risk  an  early  sowing  of  Peas, 
so  fine  is  the  condition  of  the  soil  ;  but  we  must  think 
of  the  winter  that  is  before  us.  'Where  soils  are 
naturally  light,  thin  crops  have  been  the  rule  this 
season  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  will  be  fully 
compensated  for  next  year,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
more  perfect  maturation  of  the  season’s  growths,  and 
through  the  land,  during  the  past  season,  having  been 
in  a  state  of  half-fallow.  The  year  1837  will  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  gardening  for  its  extremes 
of  both  heat  and  drought.  We  generally  get  a  heavy 
rainfall  from  the  20th  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
November,  but  as  yet  the  coming  of  the  rain  seems  as 
remote  as  ever.  W e  are  experiencing  a  cold  w’ind  from 
the  north-west,  clear  moonlight  nights,  accompanied 
with  from  8°  to  13a  of  frost,  which  was  registered  this 
morning.  We  seem  to  blame  our  winters  and  springs 
for  many  of  our  failures,  which  are  the  result  rather  of 
unfavourable  summers  not  allowing  of  the  thorough 
maturation  of  growth. — B.  L.,  Oct.  18<7i. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree. — The  name  here  given 
is  that  popularly  applied  in  Ireland  to  Oxydendron 
arboreum,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Heath  family,  and 
better  known  in  this  country  as  Andromeda  arborea, 
under  which  name  it  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  905.  Sorrel  Tree  is  another  name 
popularly  applied  to  it,  on  account  of  the  sour  taste 
possessed  by  the  leaves.  The  literal  translation  of 
Oxydendron  means  sour  tree,  which  is  a  very  appropriate 
appellation.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  borne  in 
terminal  compound  panicles,  and  being  ovate  in  shape, 
they  very  much  resemble  those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
In  this  respect  they  are  similar  to  those  of  Clethra 
arborea,  another  member  of  the  same  family,  and  to 
which  the  appellation  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree  might 
be  with  equal  propriety,  and  sometimes  is  so  applied 
to  it  in  this  country.  The  allusion  in  both  cases  is  a 
very  happy  one  ;  but  special  attention  is  called  to 
Oxydendron  arboreum  at  this  time,  on  account  of 
its  being  hardy,  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the  tree  is 
a  greenhouse  subject.  The  plant  under  notice  also 
claims  attention  from  all  hardy  tree  lovers  on  account 
of  the  brilliant  red  colour  of  the  decaying  foliage. 
Some  specimens  sent  us  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill 
Nursery,  Newry,  Ireland,  are  now  even  in  a  dried  state 
of  a  lively  or  scarlet-red  colour.  It  grows  from  15  ft. 
to  40  ft.  in  height,  and  Mr.  Smith’s  trees  are  about 
10  ft.  in  height,  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  ornamental, 
whether  in  flower,  or,  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
foliage  is  decaying. 

An  Excellent  Insecticide.— For  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  mealy-bug,  scale,  &c.,  no  insecticide  can  surpass 
Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  Liquid,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  Unlike  petroleum,  which  is  also  an 
effectual  insect  destroyer,  but  will  as  readily  kill  the 
plants  as  the  insects  if  not  properly  applied,  this  pre¬ 
paration  can  be  used  by  inexperienced  hands  with 
safety.  We  have  used  it  here  on  Stephanotis  and 
Gardenias  with  satisfactory  results.  The  method  of 
applying  it  is  a  simple  one.  With  a  small  hair  brush 
we  applied  the  liquid,  which  quickly  kills  the  insects, 
does  not  injure  the  plants,  leaves  no  offensive  smell  in 
the  house,  and  syringing  the  plants  with  clear  water 
afterwards  is  unnecessary. — J.  Peebles,  TV exham,  Park. 

The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea. — I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  your  readers  besides  myself  were  much 
interested  in  “R.  D.’s”  little  history  of  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Pea.  We  have  grown  it  largely  here  as  a  main 
crop  and  late  Pea,  and  its  name  is  most  appropriate  till 
I  can  find  a  Pea  which,  for  quality  and  productiveness, 
is  its  equal  ;  I  shall  more  and  more  limit  the  breadths 
of  other  varieties  in  its  favour.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  severe  frost  on  the  13th  of  October  we  should  have 
been  gathering  it  until  the  first  week  of  this  month. 
There  were  plenty  of  Peas  about  fit  for  gathering,  but 
the  frost  went  right  through  them,  leaving  the  blossom 
apparently  uninjured. —  TV.  B.  G. 
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Curled  Proliferous  Kale. — The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  sort  is  that  of  ordinary  leaves  gone 
mad  with  a  craze  to  develop  smaller  leaves  or  part  of 
them,  and  to  produce  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes  on 
the  upper  surface,  but  more  particularly  along  the 
mid-rib,  where  the  largest  proliferous  out-growths  take 
place.  These  larger  pieces  develop  other  pieces, 
exhibiting  all  kinds  of  fancy  and  frilled  work,  together 
with  little  processes  resembling  flower-buds.  The 
terminal  position  of  the  blade  is  covered  all  over  with 
these  latter  processes,  together  with  a  numerous  inter¬ 
mixture  of  cup-sliaped  and  other  developments  re¬ 
sembling  miniature  Japanese  sunshades,  with  a  handle 
and  projecting  piece  or  point  externally.  The  leading 
colour  is  glaucous  green  with  red  mid-ribs.  We  should 
think  from  its  appearance  that  it  would  form  a  tender 
and  palatable  article  of  food,  and  is,  certainly,  a  great 
curiosity.  A  quantity  of  it  is  grown  in  the  trial- 
grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  at  Chiswick. 

- ~>X<~ - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar.— This  month  is 
the  best  time  to  re-pot  Disa  grandiflora,  the  plants 
being  turned  out,  the  old  soil  removed  without  breaking 
the  tender  rhizomes,  the  stronger  pieces  selected  to  place, 
several  together,  in  pans  for  the  best  flowering  specimens, 
and  the  smaller  ones  in  like  manner  for  successions. 
The  best  compost  is  good  fibry  peat  broken  up  by  the 
hand  into  lumps,  a  little  fibrous-Joam,  sphagnum  moss, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  good  charcoal  ;  but  if  grown  in  a 
suitable  place,  and  otherwise  well  attended  to,  it  is  not 
particular  as  to  scil,  as  it  grows  very  well  in  peat  and 
sphagnum  with  a  little  sun.  After  re-potting,  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  (about  50°  to  55°) 
house  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  if  possible,  and  kept 
fairly  moist,  as  their  rhizomes  grow  all  the  winter 
under  the  soil.  The  other  Disas  should  also  be  so 
treated. 

The  resting  Dendrobes  will  now,  many  of  them,  be 
losing  their  leaves,  which  should  be  allowed  to  fall  off, 
and  not  be  cut  off  when  they  turn  yellow.  A  little 
water  should  be  given  if  signs  of  shrivelling  appear. 
The  winter-flowering  Calanthes  will  now  be  sending  up 
their  spikes,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  flower  on  each 
expands,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  temperate, 
rather  airy,  and  not  moist  house,  so  that  they  may 
be  kept  in  flower  as  long  as  possible.  A  little  weak 
liquid-manure  helps  the  spikes  up  wonderfully.  We 
still  get  some  very  bright  sunshine  at  times,  and  where 
the  blinds  have  been  removed  from  the  houses,  care 
must  be  taken  to  ventilate  well  in  order  to  prevent 
injury.  At  such  bright  periods,  a  sheet  or  two  of 
paper  should  be  spread  over  anything  very  tender  inside 
the  house  whilst  the  sun  is  on  it. 

Moisture  should  be  distributed  in  the  houses  on  the 
staging  and  floors,  according  to  the  weather  outside,  so 
as  to  preserve  a  temperature  which  will  assist  in  keeping 
the  plants  plump.  Steaming  by  syringing  the  pipes 
and  plants  should  be  avoided,  as  both  practices  are  very 
injurious. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  Month  of  November 
should  be  : — East  Indian  or  warm  house,  70°  to  75°  by 
day,  65°  at  night ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
65°  to  70°  by  day,  60  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  60°  to  651  by  day,  55°  at  night.  —  James 
O'Brien. 

Oncidium  bicallosum.— The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  species  forcibly  reminds  one  of  O.  Caven- 
dishianum,  and  after  examination  of  it,  no  surprise  is 
created  by  the  fact  that  both  are  natives  of  Guatemala. 
Both  agree  in  the  absence  of  pseudo-bulbs,  and  in  the 
fleshy,  rigid,  upright  leaves.  The  flowers  of  O.  Caven- 
dishianum  are  wholly  yellow,  and  the  scapes  sometimes 
attain  considerable  height  ;  whereas  that  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  a  dwarf  species,  the  flowers  of  which  have 
a  yellow  labellum  only,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
more  or  less  heavily  suffused  with  brown.  The  colour, 
however,  is  neither  so  deep  or  so  dull  as  to  mar  the 
general  effect  of  the  flowers.  For  autumn  and  winter 
flowering  it  is  invaluable,  and  by  no  means  so  plentiful 
as  it  might  be  in  collections.  From  the  upright  nature 
of  the  foliage,  and  the  otherwise  compact  habit  of  the 
plant,  it  requires  but  little  space  for  its  accommodation, 
and  is  both  handsome  and  distinct.  It  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  in  that  rapidly-increasing 
collection  at  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  where  Mr. 
Cowley  succeeds  in  blooming  so  many  new  or  rare 
Orchids. 

Twin-flowered  Cypripedium  Lawrenci- 
anum. — A  well-grown  specimen  of  this  Orchid  is  a 


handsome  object  even  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
and  form  of  the  plant,  but  a  twin-flowered  spike  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  we  must  confess  to  not  having 
seen  one  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  honour  of 
this  unusual  production  is  due  to  Scottish  horticultural 
skill,  and  shows  that  even  within  the  smoky  radius 
of  Glasgow  something  of  excellence  can  be  grown. 
Mr.  Russell,  of  the  Redlands,  Kelvinside,  sends  us  the 
specimen,  bearing  two  magnificent  blooms  in  no  way 
inferior  to  well-grown  examples  with  the  usual  solitary 
flower.  The  lower  bloom  on  the  scape  is  quite  normal 
as  to  form,  while  the  standard  of  the  upper  one  is 
incurved  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  it  heart-shaped, 
and  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  basal  part  of  the  petals, 
pushing  them  downward,  as  in  a  distinct  and  named 
variety  of  this  species  in  which  this  particular  con¬ 
formation  is  constant.  The  lower  flower  would  appear 
to  be  that  normally  produced  when  the  scape  bears 
only  one,  and  in  this  case  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 
The  labellum  is  particularly  large,  dark  purple,  very 
rounded  and  blunt  at  the  base  of  the  pouch,  whereas 
that  of  the  upper  is  somewhat  smaller,  paler,  and 
distinctly  more  narrowed  towards  the  base  of  the 
pouch.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  flowers  are  truly 
dimorphic,  and  if  they  had  occurred  on  separate  plants 
would  rightly  be  considered  as  two  distinct  varieties. 
The  petals  of  the  upper  flower  are  slightly  shorter,  and 
distinctly  more  declinate,  owing  to  the  interference  of 
the  curiously  involute  standard.  The  dark  purple 
veins  on  the  white  ground  of  the  latter  organ  is  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  and  striking.  The  large  handsome 
flowers,  and  the  beautiful  marbling  or  mosaic  work  of 
deep  green  on  a  whitish  green  ground  of  the  foliage  of 
this  species,  will  always  make  it  a  popular  and  highly 
desirable  kind  for  even  a  select  collection. 

A.  Lilliput  Orchid.  —  Such  is  the  designation 
that  must  be  given  a  tiny  species  of  Eria,  namely, 
E.  muscicola,  from  Ceylon.  It  has  been  flowering  for 
some  time  at  Kew,  and  has  not  attained  its  full  size, 
although  large  enough  to  flower.  A  stem  bearing  two 
flowers  is  under  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  leaves 
are  even  shorter.  The  pseudo-bulbs  at  present  are 
like  tiny  little  peas,  considerably  flattened,  and 
measuring  from  1J  to  millimetres  in  diameter. 
The  flowers,  as  might  be  expected,  are  very  diminutive, 
being  considerably  under  J  in.  in  length,  and  straw- 
coloured.  It  is  grown  in  a  house  kept  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  scattered  over 
a  piece  of  cork,  in  the  crevices  or  excavations  of  which 
they  are  nearly  hidden.  No  one  possessed  of  the 
fashionable  rage  for  growing  large  flowers  only  would 
care  to  take  it  in  hand  ;  but  to  the  botanist  it  is 
highly  interesting,  as  well  as  to  those  who  delight 
in  representative  collections  of  any  particular  genus, 
such  as  the  present  one  and  the  Masdevallias,  than 
any  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  perceptibly  smaller  in 
all  its  parts. 

The  Curious  Growth  of  Calanthe 
Veitchii. — The  cases  mentioned  in  your  columns  do 
not  appear  to  be  uncommon  this  season.  We  have 
several  similar  occurrences  here.  In  one  the  base  of 
the  flower  spike  is  enlarged  to  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  bulb,  so  much 
so  that  I  believe  it  will  produce  a  growth  next  year. 
Five  of  its  bracts  (in  this  case  may  they  not  be 
correctly  termed  leaves?)  being  of  considerable  size, 
I  enclose  one  for  inspection.  We  have  used  larger  pots 
and  stronger  liquid  manure  this  summer  than 
previously,  and  until  I  read  Mr.  Blandford’s  note  I 
attributed  the  cause  to  these  changes  in  their  culture. 
Another  curiosity  deserving  of  mention  is  that  two  of 
the  bulbs  produced  a  flower  spike  at  their  points,  but, 
unfortunately,  these  were  pinched  out  before  they 
developed.  All  our  bulbs — both  forms  of  Yestita,  as 
well  as  Veitchii  — are  very  large  ;  one  of  the  latter 
being  15  ins.,  while  others  are  1  ft.  in  length.  —  Thomas 
Coomber,  Hcndre  Gardens. 

Dendrobium  aureum.  —  The  season  of  this 
deliciously-scented  Orchid  has  again  come  round  to 
delight  us,  not  so  much  by  the  bright  colours  of  the 
flowers  as  by  their  numbers  and  the  exquisite  fragrance 
which  they  diffuse  through  the  whole  house  in  which 
they  are  growing.  Some  blooms  sent  us  by  Mr.  John 
T.  Poe,  Riverston,  Nenagh,  Ireland,  are  notable  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  whole  flower,  but  particularly 
of  the  labellum,  the  middle  lobe  of  which  is  ovate, 
blunt,  and  greatly  elongated,  besides  being  also  very 
highly  coloured.  The  species,  although  well  known  in 
gardens,  more  frequently  passes  under  the  name  of 
D.  heterocarpum  amongst  gardeners,  with  whom  it  is 
very  popular. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  Morden  Park  Collection. 

Everywhere  at  present  great  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  Chrysanthemum  tournament  about  to 
commence.  Peaceable  as  are  the  designs  of  the 
contest,  there  is  a  considerable  straining  of  nerves  to 
bring  up  material  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the 
fray.  This  exactly  represents  the  state  of  matters  at 
Morden  Park,  Morden,  Surrey,  where  every  plant — 
every  bloom  is  watched  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
strict  attention  is  paid  to  every  outburst  of  sunshine 
lest  the  expanding  and  delicately-coloured  blooms 
should  be  injured.  The  vineries  have  to  do  service, 
whether  the  Grapes  are  cut  or  not,  in  the  way  of 
shelter,  and  to  forward  the  blooms  ;  and  we  must 
confess,  the  results  give  Mr.  Gibson  great  credit.  The 
various  sections  are  well  represented,  but  greatest  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  Japanese,  incurved,  reflexed,  Anemone, 
hybrid  Anemone,  and  Pompon  varieties,  in  the  order 
named. 

The  plants  bearing  the  most  forward  blooms  consist 
for  the  greater  part  of  Japanese  sorts,  and  these  are 
mostly  located  in  one  house  with  a  sprinkling  of  other 
kinds  amongst  them.  Conspicuous  for  the  great  size 
of  their  heads,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  were  Comte  de 
Germiny,  Album  plenum,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Criterion,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Margot, 
Madame  de  Sevin,  Ralph  Brocklebank,  a  gold  sport  from 
Meg  Merrilies,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Belle  Paule  and  Japonais. 
None,  perhaps,  exceeded  the  immense  and  beautiful 
deep  mauve  heads  of  Madame  Clemence  Audiguier. 
The  orange  and  yellow  shaded,  long,  slender  cut  paper¬ 
like  heads  of  Bertier  Rendatler  strongly  resemble  those 
of  Mandarin,  except  in  colour.  Notable  also  for  its 
great  size  was  the  new  Amy  Furze,  with  regularly 
drooping  pink  florets,  shaded  rose,  the  regularity  of 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  define  to  what  section  it 
should  belong,  whether  Japanese  or  reflexed.  Phoebus 
is  also  new,  characterised  by  broad,  recurved  or 
drooping  bright  yellow  florets.  For  decorative  purposes 
at  least,  Album  fimbriatum,  a  pure  white  fringed 
variety,  is  very  ornamental.  The  globular  heads  of 
"William  Holmes,  with  crimson  and  golden  yellow 
tipped  florets,  and  the  rosy  mauve  of  Ferdinand  Feral, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  singular  looking,  golden 
yellow,  and  fantastically  twisted  florets  of  Golden 
Dragon,  Grandiflorum  and  Thunberg.  Carew  Under¬ 
wood  is  a  crimson  sport  from  Baronne  de  Prailly. 

The  leading  varieties  of  the  incurved  section  figure 
largely,  and  a  list  of  these  can  never  be  given  without 
including  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Queen  of  England  and  its  golden  sport,  Lord  Alcester, 
Alfred  Salter,  Barbara,  Prince  Alfred,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Novelty  and  Princess  Beatrice.  The  latter  two  are 
notable  for  the  depth  and  compactness  of  their  great 
flower  heads.  George  Glenny  and  the  various  forms  of 
that  type  are  both  useful  and  ornamental,  and,  though 
small  compared  with  many  of  the  more  recent  kinds, 
nevertheless,  find  favour  with  most  cultivators. 
Popular  and  well-known  kinds  are  generally  represented 
by  sports  or  seedlings  differing  only  in  colour,  and 
accordingly  we  have  the  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes  and 
Bronze  Queen.  The  cinnamon-red  and  shining  heads 
of  John  Salter  and  the  bronzy  red  of  Lord  Wolseley 
contrast  well  with  the  silvery  rose  Lady  Hardinge  and 
the  densely  packed  buff-yellow  heads  of  Mabel  Ward. 
Some  good  but  late  kinds  in  this  section  are  only  yet 
in  bud  ;  and  of  these  Princess  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington  and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis  maybe  mentioned. 
The  large  lilac-pink  heads  of  Lady  Slade  are  beautiful. 

Reflexed  varieties  will  probably  never  become  so 
popular  as  the  two  leading  Jiinds  just  mentioned  ;  but 
such  fine  things  as  King  of  Crimsons,  Cullingfordi, 
Chevalier  Domage,  Dr.  Sharpe  (magenta-crimson)  and 
Phidias  should  obtain  a  place  in  a  collection.  The 
heads  of  Cullingfordi  are  deep  scarlet,  and  are  furnished 
on  the  back  of  the  petals  with  curious  bristly  appen¬ 
dages,  by  which  the  variety  may  be  readily  distinguished. 
Although  small,  the  rosy  violet  heads  of  Violet  Unique 
are  very  pleasing.  There  are  four  different  coloured 
varieties  of  Christine,  and  three  at  least  of  these  are 
represented  at  Morden  Park,  namely,  Christine  White, 
Christine  Pink  and  Christine  Peach.  Cloth  of  Gold  is 
a  singular  production,  which  develops  at  first  pale 
yellow  tubular  drooping  florets,  but  after  a  time  much 
broader  and  flat-limbed  ones  that  serve  to  give  body 
to  the  flower. 

Some  striking  things  are  furnished  among  the  large- 
flowering  Anemone  kinds,  and  here  they  are  grown  to 
advantage.  Fleur  de  Marie  and  Lady  Margaret  are 
two  large  white  seifs  of  great  purity,  well  matched  by 
the  rosy  lilac  acquisition,  the  bright  violet  La 
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Marguerite,  the  dull  crimson  of  King  of  Anemones, 
the  blush  and  sulphur  of  Emperor,  and  the  curious 
bronzy  colour  of  Georges  Sand,  the  disk  florets  of 
which  are  tipped  with  gold.  More  interesting  if  not 
more  showy  are  the  large  hybrid  Anemone  kinds,  that 
seem  to  partake  of  a  curious  mixture  of  the  Anemone 
type  proper,  and  the  contorted  forms  of  the  Japanese. 
The  latter  applies  to  the  ray,  which  generally  consists 
of  many  series  of  twisted  florets,  designated  in  “  Mum  ” 
language,  the  fringe.  Most  striking  amongst  these  are 
Sceur  Dorothee  Souille,  a  large  variety  with  a  blush 
fringe  changing  almost  to  white  ;  Fabian  de  Mediana, 
lilac  and  white,  with  the  disk  shaded  purple  and  gold; 
Minnie  Chate,  with  rosy  lilac  fringe ;  and  Madame 
Berthe  Pigmy,  with  long  spreading  rosy  purple  rays. 
The  latter  two  are  notable  for  the  great  breadth  of 
their  disk  of  quilled  florets.  Madame  Cabrol  must  not 
be  overlooked  with  its  rosy  blush  long  tubular  florets 
of  the  ray,  and  the  curiously  crested  lilac  florets  of  the 
ray.  A  very  charming  new  Pompon,  named  Mdlle. 
Elise  Dordan,  had  perfectly  globose,  compact,  rosy 
pink  flower-heads,  with  the  florets  beautifully  involute 
at  the  margin.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  that 
filled  three  houses. 

The  Public.  Exhibition  at  Finsbury  Park. 

The  low  span-roofed  show  house  containing  these 
is  situated  in  and  almost  concealed  by  a  mass  of 
shrubbery,  through  which  a  temporary  road  is  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  admit  the  public  at  one  end,  egress 
being  by  the  other  door.  A  central  walk  runs  along 
the  house,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  sloping  bank  of 
Chrysanthemums,  with  a  row  of  Pompons  occupying  the 
front  line.  It  soon  strikes  the  visitor  that  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  fully  expanded  blooms  are  Japanese 
varieties,  with  a  sprinkling  of  incurved  and  Anemone 
forms.  They  were  'sufficiently  gay  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  to  attract  a  considerable  number  of  visitors,  but 
required  at  least  another  week  to  make  the  fullest 
display. 

Incurved  blooms  were  represented  by  the  Queen  of 
England,  Mrs.  Geo.  Bundle,  Geo.  Glenny,  Golden  Geo. 
Glenny,  Refulgens,  a  rich  purple-maroon  variety  ; 
Princess  Beatrice,  a  large  rosy  pink,  deeply  globose 
head  ;  Novelty,  equally  large,  and  blush  coloured  ;  the 
orange-amber  Barbara,  Golden  Beverley,  and  its  deeper 
golden  yellow  sport,  Mr.  Bunn.  The  reflexed  type  was 
typified  by  King  of  Crimsons  ;  the  large  Anemones  by 
Laing’s  Anemone,  with  large  and  deep  flower  heads  of  a 
rosy  purple  colour,  that  have  been  in  bloom  for  a  month 
or  more  ;  and  the  Pompons  by  Flambeau  Toulousain, 
the  purple  heads  of  which  ultimately  become  almost 
white,  and  flower  as  early  as  the  last. 

Among  Japanese  varieties,  the  metallic-looking 
nankeen-yellow  Comte  de  Germiny,  the  white  Lady 
Selborne,  Elaine,  White  Globe,  and  Mademoiselle 
Lacroix  upheld  their  reputation  very  creditably.  A 
distinct-looking  kind  is  Mons.  Henri  Jacotot,  with 
drooping  crimson  florets  tipped  with  gold.  The 
porcupine  and  bristling  appearance  of  the  tubular 
florets  of  Alfred  Chantrier  ;  the  new  pale  bronzy  purple 
Mons.  Moussillae  ;  and  Gloire  de  Rayonnante,  with 
narrow,  tubular  and  rose-coloured  florets,  are  very 
distinct  and  striking  in  their  way.  Besides  those 
already  mentioned  as  early,  and  in  flower  about  a 
month  ago,  are  Mons.  Raoux  (amaranth),  Gorgeous 
(golden  yellow),  Flamme  de  Punch,  and  Mons. 
Moussillae.  Some  very  striking  blooms  character¬ 
ised  by  the  narrowness  of  their  florets  are  Joseph 
Mahood,  golden  yellow  and  flushed  red ;  and  Tri- 
siphone,  with  slender  orange  red-crested  florets.  A 
lilac-pink  new  variety,  named  Aspasia  ;  Mons.  J.  H. 
Laing,  blush,  with  broad  spreading  florets ;  a  new 
golden  yellow  Phcebus ;  the  bold  reddish  crimson 
L’Africaine,  known  also  as  George  Gordon;  Comet, 
reddish  brown  ;  and  the  new  golden  yellow,  Alice  Bird, 
all  contributed  their  quota  to  the  list  of  good  things 
that  keep  the  house  gay.  The  free-flowering  character 
and  the  large  rosy  pink  flower-heads  of  Margot  are 
notable ;  the  yellow  of  Embleme,  flushed  with 
crimson  ;  and  the  beautiful  silvery  violet-rose  of  Mons. 
Tarin.  A  strange  mixture  is  also  seen  in  the  hybrid 
Anemone  varieties  represented  at  this  time  by  Soeur 
Dorothee  Souille,  the  rays  of  which  are  blush  and  rose, 
and  the  long  quills  of  the  centre  crested. 

The  Temple  Gardens. 

A  respectable  little  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  open 
daily  to  the  public,  is  held  on  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment,  between  the  Temple  and  Blackfriars  railway 
stations.  The  show  house  surrounds  two  sides  of  the 
small  square  enclosure  in  which  it  is  held,  and  a 
quantity  of  Pompons  are  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  on 


each  side  of  the  entrance  door  ;  but  very  few  of  them 
are  yet  in  bloom.  Inside,  however,  there  is  a  fair 
admixture  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties,  the  latter 
being  the  more  prominent.  A  thin  screen  along  the 
back  and  a  permanent  opening  under  the  eaves  of  the 
house  allow  a  free  play  of  air,  keeping  the  atmosphere 
healthy  and  cool. 

Amongst  the  Japanese  varieties  were  good  heads  of 
Mons.  Planchenau  (better  known  as  Bouquet  Fait), 
Joseph  Mahood,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Thunberg,  Salterii, 
George  Gordon,  Margot,  Elaine,  Lions.  Delaux,  James 
Salter,  Mons.  William  Holmes,  Reverie  and  William 
Robinson.  A  conspicuous  variety  with  large  creamy 
white  heads  changing  to  white,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Japanese  form,  is  included  amongst  the 
summer  and  early  autumn-flowering  kinds  on  account 
of  its  earliness.  The  long,  slender,  loosely  arranged 
florets  resemble  finely  cut  tobacco  excepting  in  colour. 
The  same  might,  however,  be  said  of  Joseph  Mahood 
and  others.  What  a  contrast  to  these  in  general 
appearance  are  the  bristling  heads  of  Porcupine,  more 
properly  named  Gloire  Rayonnante,  although  the  former 
name  is  more  expressive — the  head  consisting  of  a  mass 
of  long  tubular  quills  !  The  long  white  tinted  florets  of 
La  Triomphante  point  in  all  directions,  forming  a 
globose  head;  Mons.  Henry  Jacotot  was  represented  by 
fine  heads,  the  deep  crimson  and  golden  yellow-tipped 
florets  of  which  are  very  telling,  and  further  charac¬ 
terised  by  being  regularly  concave  near  the  apex. 

The  florets  of  Jewess,  a  reflexed  variety,  are  yellow 
heavily  suffused  with  bronzy  crimson,  and  markedly 
toothed  at  the  apex.  Hybrid  Anemones  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  Fabian  de  Mediana,  whose  central  tubular 
florets  are  comparatively  long  and  white,  shaded  with 
purple  and  gold,  while  the  twisted  rays  are  white 
changing  to  deep  lilac.  A  goodly  number  of  incurved 
varieties  are  scattered  through  the  house,  and  furnish, 
by  their  compact  and  regularly-arranged  heads,  a  well- 
marked  contrast  to  the  twisted,  ragged,  bristling,  or 
cut-paper  blooms  of  the  Japanese  kinds.  Prominent 
amongst  these  were  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Queen  of 
England,  Beverley,  Lord  Alcester,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the 
brilliant  yellow  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Aurea  multiflora. 
Dark  kinds  are  Refulgens  (purple-maroon),  and  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  latter  is  noted  for  its  large  purple 
heads,  the  reverse  side  of  the  florets  varying  considerably 
in  the  depth  of  their  tints. 

The  Liverpool  District. 

Now  that  we  are  able  to  form  a  somewhat  correct 
estimate  of  the  style  in  which  our  autumn  queen  will 
come  out  this  season,  a  few  notes  on  the  collections 
grown  in  this  district  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
your  numerous  Chrysanthemum-loving  readers.  That 
the  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  “Mums”  is  still  as 
keen  as  of  yore  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
several  new  societies  have  sprung  up  in  the  north,  and 
the  value  of  the  prizes  is  increasing  also.  Sheffield  is 
taking  a  decided  lead  in  this  direction,  the  two  societies 
holding  their  exhibitions  in  that  town  offering  the 
handsome  sums  of  25  guineas  and  £20  respectively  for 
the  premier  forty-eight  cut  blooms.  May  they  both  be 
rewarded  with  the  rich  displays  that  such  liberality 
deserves  !  The  Bradford  society,  which  has  selected  an 
early  date,  so  as  to  avoid  clashing  with  other  societies’ 
fixtures,  offer  good  prizes  for  a  first  show  ;  and  the 
premier  class,  which  is  for  forty-eight  blooms,  is  of  a 
somewhat  novel  character,  exhibitors  being  allowed  to 
stage  thirty  Japanese  or  a  similar  number  of  incurved 
blooms  if  they  choose.  Birkenhead  offers  a  modest 
list  of  prizes  in  nine  classes  for  cut  blooms,  the  awards 
ranging  from  £5  to  the  same  number  of  shillings.  For 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  only  one  class  is  included, 
which  is  not  to  exceed  twelve  pots,  arranged  for  effect. 
Undoubtedly  a  good  show  will  be  the  result,  as  a 
fortnight  intervenes  between  that  and  Liverpool.  The 
St.  George’s  Hall  not  being  available,  the  Liverpool 
committee  have  postponed  their  show  until  the  29th 
and  30th  of  November,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  in  the  district  the  exhibition  should  not  suffer 
in  the  least,  as  the  flowers  are  fully  ten  or  twelve  days 
late. 

The  plants  generally  this  year  are  very  equal  as 
regards  strength,  a  trifle  dwarfer  than  usual,  and  the 
wood  well  ripened.  Commencing  with  West  Derby,  I 
may  say  that  in  the  collection  of  W.  D.  Holt,  Esq.,  the 
plants  are  very  promising  ;  but,  perhaps,  as  late  as  any 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  petals  of  the  majority  being 
only  just  expanding.  Mr.  F.  Roberts  considers  the 
postponement  of  the  show  an  advantage  for  his  flowers, 
the  most  promising  of  which  are  Edouard  Audiguier 
(good  colour),  Carew  Underwood,  Moonlight,  Annie 
Clark,  Mr.  Bunn  (fine),  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Criterion 


(extra).  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Esq., 
Sandfield  Park,  has  a  satisfactory  lot,  the  buds  of  some 
kinds  being  exceptionally  good.  Mr.  Thomas  White, 
Fulwood  Park,  although  not  an  exhibitor,  has  a  very 
desirable  selection.  His  Elaines  are  unusually  good, 
and  some  bush  plants  of  Soeur  Melaine,  La  Nymphe, 
and  Madame  Marthe,  will  prove  an  acquisition  for 
home  work.  The  Otterspool  collection  is  both  exten¬ 
sive,  and  of  great  promise.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  still 
hopes  of  Bronze  Queen  of  England,  the  later  buds 
coming  well  with  broad  petals,  although  the  early  ones 
are  simply  useless,  being  rough  and  the  petals  quilled. 
Elouard  Audiguier  and  La  Triomphante  are  also  held 
in  high  favour. 

The  only  collection  visited  at  Wavertree  was  that  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  Elm  Hall,  who  has  under  his  charge  a 
very  promising  lot,  including  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
reflexed  varieties  and  Japanese  Anemones,  which  are 
carrying  fine  buds.  Amongst  the  older  varieties  Jeanne 
Delaux,  Mrs.  Heale  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  splendid. 
The  “Wyncote”  lot  are  in  all  respects  grand,  and, 
with  plenty  of  room  and  different  aspects,  will  enhance 
(if  that  be  possible)  Mr.  Mease’s  reputation  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  grower.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  special  varieties 
where  all  are  good,  but  mention  may  be  made  of 
Martha  Harding,  Annie  Clark  (a  pleasing  colour), 
Madame  J.  Pigmy,  Triomphe  de  la  rue  des  Chalets, 
Madle.  Paine  Dutour  (large),  Madame  Audiguier,  and 
all  the  Empress  type.  Mr.  W.  Tunnington,  one  of  our 
oldest  growers,  promises  to  fully  sustain  the  reputation 
of  “  Calderstones.  ”  His  flowers  are  a  few  days  earlier 
than  most  in  the  locality.  Yellow  Dragon  is  mag¬ 
nificent,  the  flowers  on  the  plant  measuring  7  ins.  in 
diameter  and  8  ins.  in  depth — a  perfect  pyramid  of 
massive  golden  petals.  Mons.  Freeman  (splendid), 
L’Ebouriffee,  Madame  J.  Laing,  and  Alpha  are  also 
specially  fine.  Here  we  noticed  a  grand  pan  of  Pleione 
lagenaria  with  nearly  one  hundred  flowers.  Odonto- 
glossum  grande  was  also  beautiful,  with  large  clearly 
marked  flowers. 

Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  in  addition 
to  a  nice  lot  of  “Mums,”  had  a  fine  Phalsenopsis 
grandiflora  aurea,  with  two  spikes  and  seventeen 
flowers  ;  also  Cattleya  aurea,  with  a  fine  magnificently 
coloured  lip.  Mr.  Winkworth,  Chilwall,  has  a  fine 
lot  of  his  new  sport,  “  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank,”  which 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  most  growers.  Mr.  Mease 
considers  it  to  have  a  better  constitution  than  its 
parent.  The  new  Amy  Furze  is  also  well  represented 
here.  Mr.  T.  Carling,  Doe  Park,  Woolton,  has  a 
limited  but  very  meritorious  lot  carrying  buds,  which 
must  give  satisfactory  results.  The  Camp  Hill  Show 
is  of  the  usual  high-class  character  ;  Stansted  "White  is 
of  great  promise  ;  Mr.  C.  Orchard  (very  fine),  Japonais 
and  Madame  J.  Laing  are  remarkable  for  the  enormous 
number  of  petals  they  contain.  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Mrs.  Heale  also  promise  to  make  extraordinary  flowers. 


The  Gardeners’  Calendar, 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Poinsettias. — The  house  containing  the  Poinsettias 
must  now  be  kept  rather  drier,  and  syringing  of  the 
plants  quite  withheld  for  the  time,  or  the  bracts  will  be 
quickly  spoiled  through  the  damp  lodging  on  them, 
for  as  soon  as  the  flowers  open  they  are  most  susceptible 
of  injury  through  excessive  moisture.  Air  must  also 
be  admitted  freely  throughout  the  day,  at  the  same 
time  the  pipes  in  the  house  must  be  kept  nicely  warmed 
always,  so  that  the  air  may  be  as  buoyant  as  possible. 
If  grown  under  such  circumstances  the  bracts  last  much 
longer  in  good  condition  than  if  kept  growing  under 
ordinary  stove  treatment. 

Euphorbia  jacquinleflora  will  now  be  better  if 
placed  in  warmer  quarters,  as  the  flowers  open  so  much 
better.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  stock  need  not  be 
introduced  at  once,  but  the  season  of  flower  may  be 
prolonged  by  keeping  a  part  in  the  intermediate  house, 
and,  if  possible,  endeavouring  to  have  a  goodly  lot  of 
bloom  about  Christmas  time,  when  they  are  extremely 
valuable  for  so  many  purposes.  Cyclamens  should  now 
be  encouraged  to  throw  up  their  flowers,  by  the  giving 
of  stimulants  to  some  of  the  strongest,  but  they  must 
not  by  any  means  be  subjected  to  a  high  temperature 
to  induce  them  to  flower,  as  that  is  simply  courting 
failure.  Let  them  be  kept  on  shelves  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  sun,  and  the 
flower  buds  will  soon  appear  in  plenty. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  making  a  very  free 
growth  ;  they  are  on  a  shelf  quite  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
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cool  house,  and  on  bright  afternoons  are  treated  to  a 
dewing  overhead  with  the  syringe,  which  they  much 
appreciate,  as  shown  by  the  rapid  growth  they  are 
making.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  ventilating 
of  all  houses,  and  if  necessary,  through  rain  or  fogs 
prevailing,  warm  the  pipes  every  morning,  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  top  ventilators  ;  this  will  rapidly  dry 
up  excessive  moisture,  and  plants  in  bloom  will  last 
longer  in  good  condition. 

The  Stock  of  Bulbs  must  be  examined  weekly,  or 
many  will  be  apt  to  spoil  by  being  left  too  long  in 
the  plunging  material ;  our  double  Roman  Hyacinths 
have  suffered  in  this  respect  this  season,  the  roots 
coming  over  the  sides  of  the  pots — this  is  simply 
neglect.  The  earliest  potted  Tulips  and  Hyacinths 
will  be  removed  this  week,  placed  and  treated  in  the 
cold  pits  as  previously  advised.  We  have  placed  in 
gentle  heat  some  of  the  earliest  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  and 
Spiraeas  ;  care  must  be  taken  just  now  that  they  are  not 
subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature,  or  they  will  not 
open  their  flowers  at  all. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

"Vines. — "We  have  been  busy  making  a  new  outside 
border  to  our  Muscat  vinery,  the  fruit,  during  the  past 
season  or  two,  not  hanging  as  it  ought  to  do.  Upon 
removing  the  soil  we  found,  as  expected,  the  drainage 
completely  choked  up,  and  the  bottom  a  regular 
puddle.  Every  bit  was  removed,  and  the  front  drain 
washed  clean  ;  fresh  drainage  was  then  put  in,  which 
was  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  litter,  then  a  layer 
of  turf — grass-side  downwards.  Next  the  arches  were 
well  packed  with  turf,  and  the  border  was  then  filled 
with  freshly  cut  turf,  J-in.  raw  bones,  mortar  rubble, 
charcoal,  and  wood-ashes,  what  roots  there  were  being 
laid  out  carefully  when  the  border  was  about  half  filled 
with  compost,  and  we  now  confidently  await  the  return. 
The  pipes  in  the  early  vinery  should  now  be  warmed 
every  morning,  and  the  canes  kept  very  frequently 
syringed  during  the  day.  If  possible,  dispense  with 
fire-heat  at  night  by  closing  early  in  the  afternoon, 
making  the  most  of  sun-heat ;  but  should  frosty  nights 
prevail,  and  warmth  must  be  applied,  by  no  means 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  beyond  50°. 

Strawberries. — The  heavy  rains  which  we  have 
had  render  the  storing  of  the  pot  Strawberries  a 
necessity,  so  that  in  whatever  form  it  is  to  be  done  let 
attention  at  once  be  given.  Having  pit  room,  we  find 
this  the  most  convenient  method.  Of  course,  the 
lights  are  removed  entirely  when  the  weather  permits, 
and  in  case  of  very  sharp  frosts  a  few  mats  are  placed 
over  the  lights,  because  if  subjected  to  very  many 
degrees  the  pots  are  apt  to  break,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  perfectly  fit  the  ball.  With  such  a  grand 
autumn  for  ripening  up  the  crowns,  we  shall  expect  to 
hear  of  some  prodigious  crops  being  gathered  from  the 
shelves  during  the  coming  season.  Ours,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  are  a  first-rate  lot. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  Lifting  and  Planting  of  Trees  now  occupies 
much  time,  and  as  it  is  such  a  grand  autumn,  the  most 
should  be  made  of  it,  so  as  to  complete  the  operation  as 
early  as  possible.  This,  of  course,  does  not  relate  to 
forestry  planting,  but  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  "We 
have  just  put  in  a  row  of  "Warner’s  King  and  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert  pyramid  Apple  trees.  "We  have  also 
lifted  and  replanted  some  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
which  were  not  satisfactory  during  the  past  season. 
Old  worn-out  Plums  on  the  walls  have  been  replaced 
by  young  trees,  as  also  Morello  Cherries  and  Apricots. 
There  is  sufficient  warmth  yet  in  the  soil  to  cause 
these  newly-planted  trees  to  emit  roots,  and  so  become 
partly  established. 

Preparing  for  Next  Season.  — Another  matter 
also  requiring  careful  attention  just  now  is  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  next  season’s  crops.  Unless  this  be  done, 
and  manure  applied  accordingly,  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  good  results.  The  squares  to  be 
devoted  to  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  &c.,  should  have 
well-rotted  manure  applied,  and  if  any  doubt  as  to 
sub-soil  exists  let  the  ground  be  trenched  or  double 
dug.  Should  wire-worm  or  grub  be  troublesome  as 
the  work  proceeds  let  a  good  sprinkling  of  gas-lime  be 
given  to  the  surface,  and  allowed  to  lie  all  through  the 
winter,  as  we  find  it  a  never-failing  remedy.  Make 
good  the  blanks  in  Lettuce  beds,  and  particularly  those 
at  the  foot  of  the  south  wall,  which  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  value  in  the  early  spring  months.  A  pot 
of  Tarragon  should  be  introduced  to  gentle  heat  where 
it  is  in  much  demand  for  flavouring.  —  Walter  Child, 
Croome  Court. 


FLORICULTURE. 


Some  Fine  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  Pot  Cul¬ 
ture. — Of  crimson  shades,  Mons.  Myriel  and  Mrs. 
Miller.  Scarlet  with  magenta  shades,  and  white  eye  : 
Metis,  Ruby,  and  Lynette.  Pure  scarlet :  C.  H.  Swin- 
stead  and  Plutarch.  Salmon  :  Mrs.  Holford,  Lady 
Chesterfield,  and  Lucy  Masson,  the  last  of  a  very  pleasing 
salmon-pink  shade.  Pale  salmon  :  Omphale.  Pink  : 
Constance,  a  good  winter  bloomer.  Blush  :  Norah  and 
Edith  Little.  "White  :  Aspasian  and  Ladd’s  Queen  of 
Whites.  And  if  a  half-dozen  good  double  varieties  are 
wanted  also,  Aglaia,  Amyses,  F.  Y.  Raspail,  Estella, 
Moliere,  and  Blanche  Perfeeta. — R.  D. 

Two  Fine  Yellow  Self  Carnations. — Both  are 
new,  and  I  am  sanguine  they  are  very  fine  additions  to 
the  somewhat  limited  class  of  yellow  seifs.  One  is 
named  Germania,  and  is  in  course  of  distribution  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Benary,  of  Erfurt.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Benary  sent  some  flowers  of  a  yellow  self  to 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  in  July  last,  which  were  much  admired  for 
their  deep  colour.  Mr.  Benary  states  that  it  is  a  good 
grower.  The  other  is  Will  Threlfall,  which  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Turner  at  the  same  meeting.  It  is  a  large  bright 
yellow  self,  much  the  colour  of  Pride  of  Penshurst,  but 
larger  in  size,  and  with  smoother  petals,  and  more 
robust  habit.  I  think  these  new  varieties  are  not  only 
bound  to  become  popular,  but  I  think  they  are  also 
likely  to  yield  a  progeny  of  a  character  greatly  to 
improve  our  seifs.  Good  deep  golden  yellow  seifs  are 
much  needed,  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  obtained  in 
course  of  time. — R.  D. 

Lye’s  New  Fuchsias. — Mr.  J.  Lye,  of  Market 
Lavington,  Wilts,  the  well-known  Fuchsia  raiser  and 
exhibitor,  will  again  distribute  a  number  of  new 
varieties  in  the  spring.  One  thing  is  quite  certain, 
that  both  for  decorative  and  exhibition  purposes  Lye’s 
new  Fuchsias  are  coming  to  the  fore,  and  for  this 
reason  :  that  the  plants  are  of  very  free  habit  and  they 
bloom  with  great  profusion.  At  the  noted  Fuchsia 
exhibitions  in  the  west  of  England,  the  majority  of  the 
plants  staged  for  competition  are  of  Lye’s  raising,  and 
in  places  remote  they  can  be  seen  staged  for  prizes. 
This  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  quality  and 
usefulness. 

The  eight  new  varieties  to  be  sent  out  by  Mr.  Lye  in 
the  spring  are  as  follows  : — Dark  varieties  :  Compact, 
bright  clear  carmine  tube  and  sepals,  pale  rosy  corolla, 
margined  with  bright  deep  purple  quite  half  way  up 
from  the  edge  of  the  cup  ;  a  fine  and  pleasing  variety, 
with  a  compact  free  habit  of  growth  ;  and  Walter 
Long,  bright  pale  coral-red  tube  and  sepals,  violet 
corolla  deeper  on  the  edges  ;  good  free  habit,  very  fine 
and  distinct.  The  light  varieties  are  :  Gem  of  Laving¬ 
ton,  white  tube  and  sepals,  very  delicately  tinted  with 
pink  ;  very  stout  carmine  corolla,  slightly  tinted  with 
violet,  good  habit,  remarkably  free ;  a  very  fine  and 
distinct  variety.  Lady  Doveen  Long,  creamy-white 
tube  and  sepals  ;  bright  and  stout  deep  pink  corolla, 
flushed  with  violet ;  a  large  and  very  striking  variety. 
Loveliness,  a  grand  white  Fuchsia,  flower  large  and 
very  stout ;  creamy  white  tube  and  delicately  tinted 
sepals  ;  long  and  stout  pale  violet-pink  corolla,  margined 
with  carmine,  excellent  habit  ;  an  extra  fine  variety. 
Rosalind,  large  waxy-white  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter 
delicately  tinted  with  blush  ;  pale  rosy  pink  corolla, 
shaded  off  to  the  margin  with  bright  carmine  ;  the  tube 
and  sepals  are  white  when  young,  but  become  tinted 
with  age,  very  stout  and  extra  fine  ;  good  habit  'and 
profuse  of  bloom.  Sunshine,  creamy  tube,  delicate 
blush  sepals  and  bright  carmine  corolla  ;  habit  of 
growth  very  free  ;  and  Virginia,  waxy  white  tube  and 
sepals,  the  latter  delicately  tinted  with  blush  ;  violet 
corolla,  deeper  on  the  edges  ;  a  good  grower  and  very 
free. 

Mr.  Lye  has  also  raised,  and  will  distribute  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  fine  Zonal  Pelargonium,  named 
Beauty  of  Clyffe  Hall,  rich  deep  orange  -  scarlet  in 
colour  ;  pips  large,  stout  and  finely  rounded,  white  eye, 
truss  large,  bold,  and  the  pips  finely  displayed.  This 
promises  to  make  a  very  fine  exhibition  variety. — 
R.  D. 

The  Old  White  Azalea. — I  once  heard  a  nursery¬ 
man  say  that  this  is  the  finest  plant  in  the  world  from 
which  to  get  a  supply  of  cut  flowers,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  was  far  wrong.  He  had  a  number  of  fine 
specimens,  and  though  they  were  cut  in  hard  every 
year  when  the  heavy  crop  of  cut  flowers  was  taken  from 
them,  still,  they  grew  again  like  Willows,  and  the 
following  winter  they  were  again  laden  with  blossom. 


After  the  flowers  were  cut  from  them  they  were  allowed 
to  grow  freely,  and  in  June  they  were  stood  out  of 
doors  to  set  their  buds  and  ripen  their  wood  ;  they 
were  housed  at  the  proper  time,  and  so  treated  as  to 
come  into  bloom  at  Christmas,  when  the  flowers  were 
most  valuable.  And  how  white  the  blossoms  are  1 
Some  good  old  specimen  plants  of  this  Azalea  are  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  a  gardener  can  grow. — 
R.  D. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES. 

Smith  &  Son  v.  Waite,  Nash  &  Co. — Judgment 
was  given  on  Tuesday  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
Edinburgh,  by  Lord  M'Laren,  in  the  action  at  the 
instance  of  William  Smith  &  Son,  seed  merchants, 
18,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen,  against  Messrs.  Waite, 
Nash  &  Co.,  seed  merchants,  70,  Southwark  Street, 
London,  for  £2, 500,  for  alleged  breach  of  contract.  On 
the  3rd  December,  1885,  the  pursuers  wrote  to  the 
defenders  stating  that  they  wanted  “100  bushels  real 
true  Old  Meldrum  Green-top  Yellow  Turnips,”  and 
offering  the  price  of  16s.  per  bushel  “  if  you  can  assure 
us  of  the  quality  of  the  stock.”  On  the  11th  December 
the  defenders  replied  that  they  could  book  the  pursuers 
100  bushels  of  Old  Meldrum  Turnips  at  18s.  net ;  and 
on  the  17th  December  the  pursuers  wrote  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Old  Meldrum  Green-top  Yellow  Turnips 
offered  were  of  a  really  reliable  stock,  they  would  take 
100  bushels  at  the  original  offer — 17s.  per  bushel.  The 
defenders  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  order.  The 
defenders  forwarded  to  the  pursuers  in  implement  of 
the  order,  “  100  bushels  Old  Meldrum  Green-top  Yellow 
Turnips.” 

The  pursuers  took  delivery  of  the  seed,  and  re¬ 
sold  it  in  various  quantities  to  merchants  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire.  The  pursuers  stated  that  the  seed  was  a 
mixture,  as  was  subsequently  shown  by  its  growth, 
consisting  of  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  seed  of  the 
Old  Meldrum  Green-top  Yellow  Turnip,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  seed  of  an  entirely  different  kind — 
a  Tankard  varietj7.  They  averred  that  the  seed  was  so 
much  alike  to  the  eye  as  to  be  indistinguishable. 
They  also  stated  that  the  Green-top  Yellow  Scotch 
Turnip  is  specially  suited  for  growth  in  a  severe 
climate,  such  as  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  the 
Tankard  Turnip  is  not  suited  for  use  there,  as  it 
cannot  withstand  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The 
pursuers  alleged  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crops  grown  from  the  seed  supplied  to  them  by  the 
defenders  gave  way  early  in  the  season.  On  the 
nature  of  the  crop  becoming  apparent,  claims  for 
damages  were  intimated  by  the  purchasers  of  the  seed 
against  the  merchants  who  had  supplied  it,  and  the 
merchants,  in  turn,  intimated  claims  against  the  pur¬ 
suers.  The  pursuers  have  paid  in  such  settlements 
£172  5s.  8 d.  ;  and  there  were  still  a  number  of  unsettled 
claims.  The  defenders  pleaded  that  as  they  gave  no 
warranty  in  regard  to  the  seed,  and  stipulated  that 
they  should  not  be  responsible  for  the  crop,  the  pur¬ 
suers  were  not  entitled  to  damages. 

To-day  his  lordship  heard  counsel  on  the  evidence, 
and  at  the  close  said  that  the  claim  was  certainly  a 
hard  one,  so  far  as  the  defenders  were  concerned.  In 
his  opinion,  damages  had  not  been  proved  to  anything 
like  the  amount  concluded  for  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  from  the  precautions  that  were  taken,  an 
occurrence  of  that  kind  must  be  rare.  Looking  to  the 
usage  of  the  trade,  he  found  that  the  Tankard  Turnip 
was,  from  the  farmer’s  point  of  view,  a  thing  specifically 
distinct  from  the  Green-top  Yellow,  and  to  give  the  one 
for  the  other  was  not  a  mere  error  of  description,  but  a 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  a  contract  of  sale. 
It  was  really  -worse  than  no  delivery  at  all.  It  had 
been  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  Turnips  that 
came  up  from  this  seed  were  to  a  large  extent  perfectly 
useless,  and  it  appeared  that  the  pursuers  had  still 
£488  15s.  of  claims  against  them  unsettled.  The  claim 
for  loss  of  reputation  he  thought  was  not  established. 
He  thought  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where  there  was  no 
fault,  but  simply  such  a  mistake  as  all  men,  being 
fallible,  were  liable  to,  and  where  the  loss  was  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  original  con¬ 
tract,  that  it  had  always  been  the  practice  in  fairness  to 
the  offending  party  to  estimate  the  damages  on  the 
lowest  scale  possible,  and  even  to  allow  some  share  of 
the  loss  to  fall  upon  the  person  whose  contract  had 
been  broken.  In  all  the  circumstances  his  lordship 
thought  that  justice  would  be  done  to  the  pursuer  here, 
for  the  damage  which  he  had  sustained  and  might 
sustain,  if  he  awarded  him  the  sum  of  £600  damages 
and  expenses. — Scotsman. 
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BARB’S 

SELECTED  BULBS, 

THE  FINEST  IN  HOLLAND, 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

PRICES  MODERATE.  QUALITY  UNSURPASSED. 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Special  Illustrated  DAFFODIL  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

BARR  &  SON, 

12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

FWT  TREES  for  THE  NORTH 

and  SCOTLANB. 

Purchasers  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.’s 

CATALOGUE  (illustrated  and  descriptive — free  for  six 
stamps,  gratis  to  buyers),  and  purchase  their  TREES 
from  Kent— “The  Garden  of  England.” 

G.  B.  <t  Co.  have  a  stock  of  nearly  half  a  million 
splendidly  grown,  finely-rooted  and  well-ripened  stuff 
in  800  sorts,  true  to  name. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE, 

ESTABLISHED  1796. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Eruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  St  SOR, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


SUTTON’S  BULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 


IMPORTED  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  PICK  of  the  DUTCH  BULB  FARMS. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  special  low  offer  of  Bulbs  for 
Bedding  and  out-door  planting,  free  by  post. 


GEO.  COOLING  &  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  BATH. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &C. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  free. 

J.  CHEAL  &  SOHS,  Crawley. 


LAINO’S  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 


OF 

FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  VINES,  &C. 

Are  exceptionally  fine  this  season ;  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Railway  Station, 
Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 


pn  laikq  &  mmmm, 

Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Very  long  experience  enables  us  to  offer  the  BEST  QUALITY 
at  a  moderate  price,  as  proved  by  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  descriptive,  select,  and  compulsing 
important  NOVELTIES,  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go., 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 
POSTPONEMENT  OF  SHOW. 

THE  EIGHTH  GRAND  CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUM  and  FRUIT  SHOW  will  be  held  in  St.  George's 
Hall  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  November. 

The  following  Special  Prizes  are  offered  for  competition  A 
Silver-plated  Tea  Service,  presented  by  Messrs.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 
Manure  Manufacturers,  02,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  for  forty- 
eight  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Medal  and  £5  for  thirty-six  cut  blooms. 

Entries  close  November  22nd. 

The  Spring  Show  will  be  held  on  March  21st,  1SS8. 

Schedules  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

EDWARD  BRIDGE. 

3,  Cedar  Terrace,  Torboek  Road,  Huyton. 


Nest  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Nov.  14th. — Ghent  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Sheffield 
and  Hallamshire  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Sales 
of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  and  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  loth. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Twickenham 
(two  days),  Putney,  Hammersmith,  Clonmel,  Finchley  (two 
days),  Watford  (two  days),  Lincoln  (two  days),  Winchester 
(two  days).  Sale  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  at  the  Manor  House, 
Highbury,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris.  Sale  of  Roses,  Bulbs, 
&c.,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16th.-  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Ealing, 
Chelmsford,  York  (three  days),  People’s  Palace,  Birming¬ 
ham  (two  days),  Faversham  (two  days),  Hampstead  (two 
days),  and  Dartford  (two  days).  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at 
Ponsford’s  Nursery,  Brixton  ;  and  Sale  of  Lilies,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Orchids  iu  Flower, 
Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Nov.  17th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Dublin, 
Taunton,  Wimbledon,  Hull,  Bolton  (2  days),  and  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  (2  days).  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  Nov.  18th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Wellington 
(Somerset),  Reading,  Waterford,  Sheffield  and  West,  Riding 
(2  days),  Chorley  (2  days).  Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Clearance  Sale  of  Plants  at 
the  Acton  Vale  Nursery,  Acton,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Saturday,  Nov.  19th.— Ramsbottom  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  and  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  NOVEMBER  12,  1887. 


Poor’s  Rates  and  the  Garden  Trade. — The 
determination  of  the  committee  of  the  Nursery 
and  Seed  Trade  Association  to  test  the  question 
as  to  whether  nurserymen  and  market  gardeners 
are  exempt  from  the  higher  assessment  of  the 
Poor’s  Rate,  as  well  as  the  Local  Board  Rates, 
by  carrying  a  case  into  the  superior  courts  is 
a  wise  determination,  let  the  result  be  what 
it  may.  It  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  any 
body  of  traders  ■  to  find  doubt  hanging  over 
their  legal  responsibilities,  and  whilst  the 
position  of  glass  houses  employed  in  trade 
within  Local  Board  areas  has  been  clearly 
defined,  it  is  obvious  that  their  position  in 
relation  to  the  Poor’s  Rate  Assessment  remains 
in  grave  doubt. 

It  is  probable  that  the  trade  consider  they 
have  a  strong  case,  an  opinion  not  so  largely 
shared  in  on  our  side  perhaps,  and  especially 
amongst  that  considerable  body  of  parochial 
and  union  officials,  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  making  assessments  upon  their  shoulders. 
That  these  officials  are  willing  to  perform  their 
onerous  duties  fairly  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
still  they  look  with  grave  concern  upon  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  shift  the 
burden  of  rating  responsibilities  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  others.  Still,  the  law,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  be  master,  and  should  the  Trade 
Association  be  enabled  to  substantiate  their 
position  a  very  general  re-assessment  of 
nursery  and  market  garden  areas  for  Poor’s 
Rate  purposes  will  have  to  follow. 


If  it  lie  found  that  the  law  at  present  gives 
no  relief,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be 
useless  to  ask]  Parliament  to  pass  a  special 
enactment  to  that  end.  It  is  so  very  obvious 
that  any  lightening  of  the  rating  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  some  must  tend  to  make  it 
fall  all  the  heavier  upon  others,  that  the  effort 
to  effect  a  change  ■would  evoke  the  stoutest 
opposition,  especially  from  others  engaged  in 
trade,  and  who,  for  other  than  garden  purposes, 
may  use  land  to  any  extent.  Some  day, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  cleared  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  surround  legislation,  vre  shall 
get  a  broadly  based  and  constructed  reform 
in  our  local  government,  with  which  must  also 
he  associated  radical  changes  in  our  system 
of  local  taxation.  In  any  such  legislation  the 
claims  of  nursery  and  market  garden  land  may, 
in  relation  to  local  rates,  he  materially  con¬ 
sidered;  but  whilst  that  is  not  certain,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  Parliament  will  not  pass 
any  enactment  dealing  wdth  the  interests  of  one 
vocation  alone. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers 
of  two  facts  : — First,  that  land  devoted  to 
gardening  and  agriculture  within  Local  Board 
areas  can  be  charged  or  assessed  to  the  Local 
Board  Rates  to  the  extent  of  only  one-third. 
That  exemption  now  has,  through  an  important 
legal  decision,  been  extended  to  land  covered 
with  glass  houses,  if  still  used  for  market  or 
trading  purposes.  This  exemption  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Local  Boards  are  instituted  chiefly 
for  sanitary  duties,  and  that  these  duties  grow 
chiefly  out  of  dwelling-houses  and  buildings 
employed  in  trades,  and  which  need  drainage. 
To  this  drainage  necessity  open  land,  or  even 
such  covered  with  greenhouses,  adds  nothing ; 
hence,  the  law  has  recognised  the  fairness  of 
exempting  such  areas  from  the  full  assessment 
to  Local  Board  Rates.  Then,  in  purely  Poor 
Law  areas,  all  such  land  can  be,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  assessment  committee,  exempted 
from  the  incidence  of  the  Poor’s  Rate  to  the 
extent  of  ten  or  even  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
in  most  areas  that  exemption  has  been  carried 
out.  The  exemption  is  usually  regarded  as 
a  sop  to  the  agricultural  interest,  but,  of  course, 
it  leaves  the  Poor’s  Rate  all  the  heavier  upon 
buildings. 

It  may  seem  that  so  far  the  legislation 
governing  these  matters  does  really  regard  the 
land,  howsoever  employed,  as  entitled  to  some 
rating  exemption,  but  we  are  far  from  believing 
that  the  considerable  exemption  found  in 
connection  with  Local  Board  Rates  will  he 
granted  by  the  courts  to  the  Poor’s  Rate.  It 
is  obvious  that,  no  matter  what  the  vocation, 
all  alike,  must  bear  their  full  share  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  of  our  parishes, 
of  the  police,  of  highways,  and  of  School 
Board  burdens.  These  charges,  with  the 
exception  of  highways,  are  all  collected  under 
the  Poor’s  Rate  Assessment,  and  to  it  all  are 
amenable.  It  is  obvious  that  the  poor,  police, 
education,  and  highways  have  the  same  claim 
upon  persons  engaged  in  gardening  as  in  other 
vocations.  Of  course  the  various  assessment 
authorities  can  always  vary  their  assessments 
to  meet  the  capacities  of  those  who  become 
ratepayers,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
easing  one  trader  in  this  matter  is  hut  to 
burden  someone  else  all  the  heavier,  and  that 
it  simply  means  “robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul” 
— a  method  of  dealing  which  cannot  he  too 
strongly  objected  to. 

At  present  we  do  not  see  the  least  room 
for  any  lightening  of  local  burdens.  Rather 
they  are  growing,  and  will  grow.  It  is  an 
unhappy  tending  on  the  part  of  officialism  of 
every  grade  to  increase  its  expenditure  and  its 
operations.  That  fact  is  not  hopeful  for  any 
reduction  in  the  rating  assessment.  Even  with 
a  reformed  system  of  local  government,  whilst 
we  may  get  a  material  re-arrangement  in  the 
existing  incidence  of  local  taxation,  there 
is  little  hope  that  we  can  get  any  reduction 
of  expenditure,  but  we  may  obtain  much 
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more  efficient  government.  It  may  happen 
that  certain  taxes  now  allotted  to  the  imperial 
exchequer  may  be  transferred  to  the  local 
exchequers,  but  the  probability  is  not  great, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  national 
exchequer  cannot  now  spare  a  single  penny  of 
its  gigantic  income.  Somehow  we  pay  about 
eighty  millions  for  imperial  purposes  ungrudg¬ 
ingly,  but  grumble  terribly  over  some  twenty 
to  thirty  millions  being  devoted  to  purely  local 
purposes,  and  purposes  which  come  home  to 
us  perpetually.  Perhaps  if  we  could  cleanse 
the  imperial  Augean  stable  we  might  find  the 
local  burden  more  easily  to  be  borne.  How¬ 
ever,  we  shall  watch  the  results  of  the 
intimated  action  of  the  Trade  Association  with 
exceeding  interest. 

- •«<>- - - 

The  Dublin  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show 
will  be  bold  on  Thursday  next ;  and  Chrysanthemum 
shows  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next  at  Clonmel,  and  on 
Friday  at  "Waterford. 

Mr.  David  Kemp,  for  several  years  gardener  to 
S.  Scrase  Dickens,  Esq.,  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  has  been 
engaged  as  gardener  and  farm  bailiff  to  Wilberforce 
Bryant,  Esq.,  Stoke  Park,  Slough,  and  is  succeeded  at 
Coolhurst  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  Kemp,  who  for 
the  last  nineteen  years  has  been  gardener  to  Francis 
Aberdien,  Esq.,  of  Keitlock,  Brechin,  N.B. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  North  Wales 
and  Border  Counties  Pomological  Society  will  he 
held  at  Wrexham  on  the  23rd  and  24th  inst. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  address  of  Mr. 
William  Dean,  florist  (late  of  Walsall),  is  now  Mill 
Lane  Nursery,  Solihull,  Birmingham. 

The  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show, 
organised  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  will  he  held  next 
year  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Saturday,  August  18th. 

Mr.  James  W.  Laird,  son  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Laird,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  nurserymen, 
Dundee,  was  married  on  Wednesday,  to  Jeannie, 
younger  daughter  of  James  Shaw,  Esq.,  Adderley, 
Monifieth. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  The  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  John  Lee,  Esq., 
and  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq. — the  former  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Gardeners’  Koyal  Benevolent  Institution — were  unani¬ 
mously  elected  vice-presidents.  Having  the  sum  of 
over  £650  in  hand,  the  committee  decided  to  at  once 
invest  £500  in  Consols.  Replies  were  read  from  a 
number  of  gentlemen  accepting  the  office  of  local 
honorary  secretary  in  their  respective  districts,  and  the 
whole  were  duly  elected,  among  the  number  being  seven 
in  Ireland,  five  in  Scotland,  and  four  iu  Wales. 

The  annual  recurrence  of  bad  weather  at  this  season 
of  the  year  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  wet  feet  may  he 
of  daily  occurrence  ;  and  as  such  cannot  he  experienced 
with  impunity,  the  question  arises  how  we  are  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  difficulty.  For  our  part,  it  has  been 
overcome  by  the  receipt  of  several  boxes  of  Gishurstine, 
for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  manager  of  Price’s 
Patent  Candle  Company.  Gishurstine  is  both  cheap 
and  a  first-class  article,  which,  when  rubbed  on  the 
soles  of  boots,  prevents  water  from  penetrating  the 
leather  ;  and  when  applied  to  other  parts,  not  only 
keeps  them  watertight,  hut  preserves  the  leather  in  a 
soft  and  pliable  condition.  We  have  used  it  now  for 
several  years,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  as  the  best  article  of  its  kind  in  the  market. 

A  fine  large  tree  of  Magnolia  grandiflora 
may  he  seen  in  front  of  the  mansion  house  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  hearing  a  considerable 
number  of  its  collective  fruits.  We  frequently  see 
the  latter  in  an  incipient  or  small  state  persisting  for 
some  time  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers,  or  even  for  a 
lengthened  period,  although  they  never  develop  to  a 
much  larger  size  than  they  are  when  other  floral  organs 
drop  ;  hut  in  this  case  they  vary  in  size  to  a  great 
extent,  some  being  as  large  as  a  fowl’s  egg.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  they  will  ever  ripen  any  seeds  ; 
hut  the  mere  fact  of  their  attaining  to  such  a  size  would 
indicate  that  the  past  dry  and  warm  summer  has  had 
some  material  effect  in  bringing  about  the  present 
results.  The  tree  has  been  a  great  ornament  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  ; 
but  the  large,  leathery  evergreen  leaves  are  liable 
during  heavy  snow  storms  to  cause  large  branches  to  be 
wrenched  off,  causing  much  loss  where  fully  exposed. 
Its  great  leaves  and  huge,  deliciously  scented  flowers 
are  sufficient  guarantee  to  ensure  its  continued  culti¬ 
vation. 


NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

November  8th. 

Calanthe  Hallii. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  the  lateral  sepals, 
which  are  pale  green  and  a  faint  creamy  yellow  tint  on 
the  middle  of  the  labellum,  the  flowers  of  this  new 
hybrid  are  pure  white.  The  plant  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  Veitchiiand  C.  vestita  luteo-oculata, 
exhibiting  its  relation  to  the  former  in  the  large  three- 
lobed  labellum,  and  to  the  latter  in  the  habit  of  the 
plant,  its  hairiness,  and  the  white  colour  of  the  flowers. 
The  pseudo-bulbs,  at  present,  are  simply  smooth  and 
conical,  and  not  constricted  in  the  middle,  as  are  those 
of  C.  Veitchii.  There  were  two  flower-stems  on  the 
plant  exhibited  about  15  ins.  in  length,  stout,  arching 
towards  the  top,  and  bearing  about  fourteen  or  sixteen 
flowers  in  various  stages  of  development.  It  gives 
promise  of  being  a  fine  thing  when  it  attains  its  full 
size.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Hall,  14,  Upper  Tulse  Hill, 
S.W. 

Begonia  Adonis. 

The  plant  shown  at  the  last  meeting  was  again 
shown  at  this,  exhibiting  a  better  condition  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  a  seedling  of 
the  summer-flowering  tuberous-rooted  kinds  and  John 
Heal  —  itself  a  hybrid  between  a  tuberous-rooted 
summer-flowering  kind  and  B.  socotrana,  which  flowers 
in  winter.  Its  value  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
winter-flowering  kind.  The  stems  are  about  12  ins.  or 
15  ins.  in  height,  bearing  upright  branching  flower- 
stems,  with  comparatively  large,  cup -shaped  rosy 
carmine  flowers,  fading  to  a  paler  tint  towards  their 
base.  The  flowers  produced  are  mostly  male  and  very 
attractive  at  this  season  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  cordate 
orbicular,  oblique,  thickly  clothing  the  stems,  and  over¬ 
lapping  one  another. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Ralph  Brocklebank.  —  In  this  new  Japanese 
variety  we  have  a  clear  canary-yellow  sport  from  Meg 
Merrilies.  The  flower-heads  are  about  7  ins.  to  8  ins. , 
or  even  more,  in  diameter,  and  very  striking.  The 
florets  are  loDg  and  clavate,  tubular  at  the  base,  and 
entire  or  variously  toothed  or  jagged  at  the  apex.  A 
bloom  of  the  parent  form  was  exhibited  alongside  of  it, 
which  showed  off  by  contrast  the  distinctness  of  the 
sport.  It  would  seem  to  he  constant,  as  several 
successful  exhibitors  have  been  showing  it  on  their 
stands  elsewhere.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Winkworth, 
The  Gardens,  Childwell  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Edouard  Audiguier. — Plants  of  this  fine  Japanese 
variety  were  shown,  from  which,  and  from  evidence 
elsewhere,  it  appears  to  he  of  dwarf  hut  robust  habit, 
keeping  its  foliage  well.  The  flower-heads  are  of 
medium  size,  with  regularly  recurved  deep  crimson 
florets  that  are  purple  on  the  reverse  side.  This  latter 
colour  is  only  seen  in  the  hud  state,  or  before  the 
florets  of  the  centre  become  expanded ;  while  ulti¬ 
mately  the  outer  ones  become  somewhat  twisted.  For 
grouping,  at  all  events,  this  is  almost  certain  to 
become  popular,  owing  to  its  dwarf  habit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 


By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society. 

November  9  th. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Edwin  Molyneux. — Well-grown  specimens  of  this 
new  Japanese  variety  produce  large  heads  of  globose 
shape.  The  florets  are  broad,  incurved  in  a  similar 
way  to  those  of  Comte  de  Germiny,  crimson  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  nankeen-yellow  on  the  reverse  side. 
The  leaves  present  a  hold  and  fine  appearance  when  in 
their  best  form. 

Putney  George. — The  flower-heads  of  this  Japanese 
variety,  raised  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  in  1S87,  are  of 
medium  size,  with  densely-arranged  and  somewhat 
reflexed  florets  of  a  deep  crimson,  minutely  three¬ 
toothed,  and  yellow  at  the  extreme  apex.  The  fine 
colour  and  close  arrangement  of  the  florets  are  very 
telling  in  this  variety.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  who  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  stand  of  twelve  new  varieties. 

Lady  Lawrence. — The  large  and  very  effective 
heads  of  this  Japanese  variety  are  white,  or  of  the 
faintest  creamy  white.  The  florets  are  broad,  and  more 
or  less  densely  incurved,  giving  the  heads  almost  the 
massive  appearance  of  Comte  de  Germiny. 

Mrs.  H.  Cannell. — In  this  we  have  another 
Japanese  variety,  of  the  purest  white,  with  large  and 


bold  flower-heads.  The  outer  rays  are  tubular  almost 
to  the  tip,  and  spreading  somewhat  loosely ;  while  all 
the  central  part  of  the  head  is  filled  in  with  broad  flat 
florets  that  are  closely  incurved.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Snow,  South  Park,  Wadhurst,  Sussex. 

Mr.  H.  Wellam. — The  florets  of  this  variety  are 
broad,  less  densely  arranged  than  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  kinds,  ultimately  somewhat  twisted,  with  the 
tips  spreading  in  all  directions.  This  variety  belongs 
to  the  Japanese  section,  and  is  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  red  streaks,  which,  however,  may 
not  he  constant. 

Mr.  H.  Cannell. — The  huge  bright  yellow  flower- 
heads  of  this  Japanese  variety  have  a  very  telling 
appearance  when  well  grown,  as  they  certainly  were  in 
this  case.  The  florets  are  broad,  densely  arranged, 
somewhat  twisted  sideways  at  the  tip,  and  closely  in¬ 
curved.  This  variety,  together  with  most  of  the  above, 
promises  to  be  a  good  exhibition  kind. 

- ->:£<- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  AMY  FURZE. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
'  growers  as  to  which  class  this  fine  new  variety  should 
be  placed  in,  the  Japanese  or  the  reflexed,  hut  to 
whichever  it  may  properly  belong,  it  may  be  said  of  it 
that  it  will  become  a  great  favourite  for  decorative 
work,  and,  probably,  has  a  future  before  it  as  a 
market  flower,  on  account  of  its  good  shape,  pleasing 
colour,  and  lasting  properties  when  in  bloom.  It  was 
well  shown  last  year  at  Kingston  by  Mr.  Coombes, 
under  the  name  of  Amy  Furze,  and  was  then  cer¬ 
tificated  ;  but  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  James  Townshend, 
of  Putney,  about  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Townshend,  we 
believe,  intended  to  name  it  after  one  of  his  sons, 
Henry,  but  was  forestalled  by  Mr.  Coombes,  to  whom 
he  had  given  some  cuttings  to  grow  for  trial ;  con¬ 
sequently,  except  as  the  raiser,  his  name  cannot  now 
be  identified  with  it. 

The  flowers  of  Amy  Furze,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  measure  about  5£  ins.  in  diameter,  or  over, 
with  beautifully  and  evenly  reflexed  florets.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  whole  head  as  regards  colour,  is 
that  of  a  fine  soft  pink,  flushed  with  rose,  while  the 
centre  during  expansion  is  more  or  less  twisted,  very 
full  and  tinted  with  golden  yellow.  The  under  surface 
of  the  florets,  at  the  time  our  drawing  was  made,  was 
of  a  brighter  rose  colour  than  the  upper.  The  foliage 
is  of  good  substance,  and  rather  deeply  cut,  although 
the  individual  leaves  are  only  of  medium  size.  It 
grows  only  of  moderate  height,  and  the  blooms  keep 
fresh  much  longer  on  the  plant  than  many  other  sorts. 

- ->X<- - 

WINDOW  GARDENING* 

The  art  of  window  gardening  is  not  new  ;  hut  in 
introducing  my  subject  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
make  the  explanation  that  I  do  not  come  before  you 
with  any  new-fangled  ideas  purporting  to  revolutionise 
the  existing  state  of  matters,  but  merely  to  foster  the 
art,  encourage  old  members  of  the  occupation,  and 
induce  others  to  take  it  up,  especially  those  who  have 
not  yet  tried  their  hand,  nor  have  been  initiated  into 
the  secrets  of  plant  growing.  The  inducements  to 
amateurs  to  vary  their  daily  routine  of  life  by  an  occu¬ 
pation  of  this  kind  are  manifold,  and  have  been 
reiterated  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  this  point.  That  it  tends , 
to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  society  there  can  be  no 
question,  for  an  hour  or  two  spent  daily  in  tending  a 
collection  of  plants,  after  the  day’s  work  is  over,  pro¬ 
motes  a  healthy  action  of  mind  and  body,  and,  in  fact, 
constitutes  an  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  itself  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  detains  a  man 
practically  within  the  pale  of  his  own  domestic  circle, 
thereby  preventing  him  from  unnecessarily  squandering 
his  means,  in  ways  that  are  hut  too  well  known,  for 
that  which  brings  him  no  essential  good.  It  is  true 
that  the  occupation  harbours  within  itself  hut  little  of 
an  excitable  kind  ;  and  except  for  the  healthy  emulation 
caused  by  a  neighbour’s  greater  success,  or  the  short¬ 
lived  and  annual  recurrence  of  the  excitement  of  a  local 
exhibition,  the  prosecution  of  the  art  tends  to  a  life  of 
contentment. 

A  cottage  rendered  gay  by  plants  in  the  windows, 
whether  out  or  inside,  speaks  in  plain  terms  of  the 
well-regulated  minds,  trained  intellects,  and  industry  of 
the  inmates.  As  a  further  encouragement  to  amateurs, 
it  may  be  stated  that  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
kind  mentioned  is  neither  fanciful  or  impracticable 
where  a  sufficiently-lighted  window  or  windows  are  at 

*  Read  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser  before  a  meeting  of  tlie  St.  Peter's, 
Hammersmith,  and  District  Horticultural  and  Cottage  Garden 
Society. 
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command  ;  and  even  where  difficulties  of  the  hind 
exist,  there  are  plants  that  thrive  satisfactorily  under 
very  adverse  circumstances,  and  minister  to  the  pleasure 
of  human  beings  even  in  the  very  lieartof  the  metropolis. 
Finally,  hobbies  or  occupations  of  this  kind  need  not 
be  expensive  where  amateurs  cultivate  the  society  of 
gardeners  ;  for,  in  general,  they  are  large-hearted 
enough  to  give  assistance  in  advice  and  in  plants  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  At  meetings 
and  by  societies  of  this  kind  there  might  be  periodical 
distributions  of  spare  plants  for  the  benefit  of  amateurs 
who  desire  to  grow  plants  yet  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 


under  the  artificial  conditions  to  which  window  plants 
are  subjected.  The  great  majority  of  plants  for 
window  culture  that  are  likely  to  come  under  the 
amateur’s  care  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a  compost 
of  two  parts  of  mellow  turfy  loam  that  has  lain  for 
some  time  in  a  heap  after  being  cut  from  the  pasture 
or  waste  ground,  one  part  of  leaf-soil,  a  quantity  of 
well-decayed  stable  manure,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sharp  sand  to  secure  porosity.  A  few  subjects  may- 
give  greater  satisfaction  if  a  quantity  of  peat  is  used. 
Here,  again,  it  is  often  expedient  or  necessary  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  professional  gardener,  not  only 


writer  has  also  seen  a  fine  mass  of  the  Scarborough 
Lily  (Vallota  purpurea)  grown  in  an  old  zinc  pail, 
because,  said  the  grower,  the  bulbs  burst  earthen  pots. 
Plenty  of  clean  potsherds  should  be  laid  over  the 
bottom  of  pots  or  boxes,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
moss  or  other  rough  material  before  filling  in  the  soil. 
In  pressing  the  latter  down  equally  and  rather  firmly 
make  it  level,  so  that  when  water  is  applied  it  will 
soak  the  whole  regulaily. 

No  directions  can  be  given  as  to  the  frequency  that 
water  will  be  required,  as  this  can  only  be  acquired  by 
experience  and  observation,  and  it  is  a  trite  saying  that 


Chrysanthemum, 


Amy  Furze. 


them.  This  might  take  place  in  spring,  after  the 
summer  bedding  out  and  other  planting  has  been 
finished,  and  again  in  autumn,  when  the  beds  are 
emptied.  The  distribution  in  spring  would  be  most 
appreciated  by  those  who  do  not  possess  a  greenhouse 
or  other  means  of  preserving  tender  plants  in  winter. 

Soil,  Potting  and  Watering. 

Once  in  possession  of  the  plants,  the  first  necessity  that 
arises  is  suitable  soil  in  which  to  cultivate  them  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  success  ;  for  although  amateurs 
are  frequently  compelled  to  use  ordinary  garden  soil,  a 
greater  incentive  to  plant-growing  would  be  given  if 
composts  were  readily  obtainable,  such  as  are  required 


in  giving  advice,  but  to  assist  in  supplying  the 
material. 

Whether  pots,  pans,  boxes,  or  other  vessels  are  used 
in  which  to  grow  plants,  ample  provision  should  always 
be  made  to  ensure  perfect  drainage — that  is,  the  escape 
of  surplus  water,  as  nothing  will  sooner  destroy  plants 
than  to  be  water-logged,  which  causes  the  soil  to 
become  sour.  The  resources  of  amateurs  in  the  matter 
of  pots  is  amusingly  fertile,  for  I  have  frequently  seen 
plants  grown  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  old  tea¬ 
pots  and  other  domestic  utensils  without  any  attempt 
at  drainage,  and  the  consequences  are  often  disastrous 
in  winter,  when  growth  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The 


cannot  be  too  frequently  urged  and  impressed  upon  the 
inexperienced,  that  it  must  be  done  thoroughly  if  done 
at  all,  so  that  every  part  of  the  soil  may  be  moistened. 
If  success  is  to  be  attained,  never  allow  the  soil  in  pots 
during  the  active-growing  period  of  plants  to  shrink 
away  from  the  sides,  as  the  roots  in  contact  with  the 
latter  suffer  not  only  from  dryness,  but  from  heat,  if 
the  pots  are  in  any  way  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  boxes 
the  larger  body  of  soil  is  not  subject  to  such  sudden 
fluctuations  of  heat  and  moisture,  besides  which  the 
sides  are,  or  should  be  protected  by  overhanging  leafage. 
In  warm  dry  weather  an  abundance  of  water  should  be 
given,  especially  if  the  plants  are  outside,  provided  the 
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drainage  is  in  good  order.  Soft  rain-water  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  tap-water  where  obtainable. 

Ventilation. 

The  importance  of  proper  ventilation  is  but  too 
frequently  overlooked  when  plants  are  grown  inside  the 
window,  either  uncovered  or  in  window  cases,  whether 
indoors  or  out.  A  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  case  of 
most  plants,  is  secondary  only  in  importance  to  a  free 
admission  of  sunlight.  When  simply  stood  in  the 
window,  the  sashes  during  the  day  should  be  open  top 
and  bottom,  the  wider  the  better— in  summer,  at  least. 
The  room-door  in  all  cases  should  be  closed,  so  as  to 
prevent  anything  like  a  draught,  which  is  highly 
detrimental  to  plant  life.  A  concentration  of  the  evil 
is  produced  when  the  window  is  but  partly  opened 
while  the  door  of  the  room  is  at  the  same  time  kept 
open.  Where  Wardian  or  other  cases,  bell-glasses, 
&c.,  are  used,  ventilation  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  day 
would  secure  a  change  of  atmosphere,  draw  cff  and 
sweeten  its  saturated  and  stagnant  condition,  and  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
subjects  grown  in  such  confined  areas. 

Winter  Treatment. 

During  the  inactive  period  of  vegetation,  less  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  required  than  in  summer,  for  various 
reasons,  and  the  duties  of  the  cultivator  will  then  be 
of  a  more  special  kind,  requiring  equal,  if  not  greater 
skill  to  preserve  his  favourites  than  during  the  warmer 
period  of  the  year,  when  damp  and  frost  are  out  of  the 
question.  A  frequent  mistake  is  to  consign  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  such-like  things,  as  one  would  bulbs, 
to  a  cellar  or  other  dark  place  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost ;  this  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  in¬ 
jurious,  as  a  certain  amount  of  growth  is  made  by  all 
evergreen  subjects  during  winter,  and  light  is  necessary 
for  its  production.  Bearing  in  mind  the  all-important 
subject  of  light,  plants  should  be  kept  quite  as  near 
the  glass  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  ventilation  given 
in  mild  weather.  In  severe  weather,  or  when  there  is 
a  likely  occurrence  of  hard  frost,  remove  the  plants 
from  the  window-  and  stand  them  where  it  is  least 
likely  to  reach  them.  If  they  should,  by  mishap,  get 
frozen,  remove  them  to  a  cool  place  and  plunge  the 
tops  in  cold  water,  so  that  they  may  gradually  be 
thawed  without  the  use  of  either  natural  or  artificial 
heat,  as  that  would  immediately  prove  disastrous  by 
the  rupture  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaves. 

Fog  constitutes  another  enemy  to  plant  life,  as 
London  inhabitants  well  know  ;  and  when  such  occur 
the  windows  should  be  kept  closed  to  prevent  its 
ingress.  Watering  at  this  period  requires  more  skilful 
and  practical  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
parative  inactivity  of  the  roots  and  growth  in  general. 
It  must  be  given,  however,  in  the  case  of  indoor  plants, 
and  as  effectively  as  in  summer  when  done  at  all,  so  as 
to  ensure  an  even  condition  of  moisture.  Except  in 
the  case  of  moisture-loving  subjects,  such  as  Ferns  and 
other  evergreen  plants,  the  watering-pot  will  less  fre¬ 
quently  be  called  into  requisition  but  never  altogether 
discarded,  except  in  the  case  of  plants  outside. 

Cleanliness  imperative. 

Cultivators  in  general  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
guard  against  insect  pests  that  prey  upon  their  plants 
everywhere,  whether  indoors  or  in  the  open  air,  when 
the  conditions  are  suitable  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  depredations.  To  guard  against  these  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  maintaining  a  general 
cleanliness  and  suitable  conditions  to  keep  the  plants 
under  their  care  in  a  healthy  vigorous  condition,  and 
ward  off  the  insidious  enemy.  Improper  ventilation 
and  a  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  a  crowded 
state  of  the  plants  themselves  often  engender  and 
foster  the  increase  of  aphis,  green-fly,  red-spider,  or 
thrips,  according  to  the  subject  grown.  The  aphis  is 
most  prevalent,  and  must  be  destroyed  or  the  plants 
will  be  ruined.  Fumigation  is  the  most  effectual 
remedy,  and  this  must  be  done  when  the  foliage  is  in  a 
dry  condition,  by  enclosing  the  plants  affected  in  a 
close  case  or  vessel  of  some  kind,  and  filling  the  latter 
with  Tobacco  smoke. 

The  same  may  be  done  when  plants  are  infested  with 
thrips  ;  but  those  suffering  from  red-spider  may  have 
their  tops  immersed  for  a  time  in  a  bucket  of  water,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  foliage  may  be  covered.  Moisture 
is  detrimental  to  and  destroys  this  pest  in  a  short  time. 
Evergreen  plants,  with  foliage  of  a  leathery  texture, 
should  occasionally  be  sponged  with  clean  water,  or, 
better,  with  a  mixture  of  soft-soap  or  Gishurst  Com¬ 
pound,  which  will  have  the  effect  not  only  of  destroying 
insects,  but  by  keeping  the  leaves  clean,  will  promote 
a  healthy  and  free  respiration  and  transpiration— at  all 


times  a  most  important  factor  in  the  well-being  of 
plant  life.  Laying  the  plants  on  their  sides  and 
syringing  heavily,  or  drenching  overhead  with  the  rose 
of  a  watering-pot  occasionally,  will  greatly  assist  in 
keeping  soft  or  small-leaved  subjects  clean. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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NOTES  ON  BOUVARDIAS. 

A  beautiful  and  representative  collection,  in  the 
shape  of  trusses  of  bloom,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last.  They  afforded  an  opportunity  both  of  making  a 
collection  or  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  to  be  grown 
for  general  and  decorative  purposes.  The  double 
varieties  were  represented  by  Alfred  Neuner,  white,  and 
President  Garfield,  pink,  both  extremely  useful  for  cut 
flowers,  lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

For  affording  a  great  quantity  of  cut  bloom,  and 
consequently  testifying  to  their  usefulness  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  the  recently  certificated  scarlet-red 
President  Cleveland,  Dazzler,  rose,  Yreelandi,  white, 
Elegans,  large  and  scarlet,  and  Longiflora  flammea, 
flamed  rose,  are  all  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who 
require  a  supply  of  cheerful  and  acceptable  flowers  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Amongst  Bouvardias  the  pale 
yellow-flowered  B.  flava  is  novel  and  by  no  means 
common  ;  while  Leiantha  has  small  but  bright  scarlet 
flowers  ;  and  B.  triphylla  has  somewhat  larger  and 
very  attractive  scarlet  tubes  with  a  rose-coloured  limb. 
Delicacy  of  colouring  is  secured  in  the  large-flowered 
pink,  Priory  Beauty,  the  flesh-coloured  Umbellata 
carnea,  the  white  U.  alba,  and  in  Maiden’s  Blush, 
a  useful  free-flowering  kind,  whose  name  is  expressive 
of  the  colour. 

Eeine  des  Loses  or  Queen  of  Roses  also  indicates  its 
general  appearance,  while  its  flowers  are  of  medium 
size  compared  with  Intermedia,  whose  flowers  are 
large  and  pink.  An  old  variety  named  Hoggarth,  with 
rosy  scarlet  flowers,  is  also  well  known  to  those  who 
have  grown  this  class  of  flowers  for  some  time.  Rosea 
oculata  has  large  flowers  of  a  white  or  very  faintly  blush 
colour,  deepening  in  the  throat  or  eye  to  a  rose  tint. 
These  eighteen  varieties  are  not  only  very  showy  in 
themselves,  but  quite  distinct  either  in  the  size,  colour, 
or  general  shape  of  the  flowers. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  IN 

AUTUMN. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  have  been 
rightly  denominated  the  “dull  days  before  Christmas,” 
when  hardy  plants  in  the  open  air  exist,  yet  can  hardly 
be  said  to  grow,  but  which  are  maturing  and  preparing 
for  the  time,  a  few  months  hence,  when  the  general 
awakening  will  come  once  more.  One  writer  has  said 
that  this  is  the  time  to  review-  the  affairs  of  the  garden 
in  detail,  because  it  is  a  period  when  the  pressure  of 
work  is  not  severely  felt  ;  and  by  the  affairs  of  the 
garden  he  instances  such  a  thing  as  making  a  list  of 
any  plants  and  seeds  that  may  be  required,  noting  at 
the  same  time  any  that  did  badly,  and  were  dis¬ 
appointing  in  regard  to  quality.  Amateur  gardeners 
can  sometimes  derive  great  benefit  from  looking  back 
upon  their  methods  of  culture,  and  by  doing  so  discover 
where  mistakes  have  been  made. 

The  closing  days  of  the  year  are  short,  and  all  the 
daylight  they  yield  is  needed  by  working  men  especially 
for  their  daily  labour.  There  is  but  little  time  that 
the  cottager  cm  give  to  his  garden,  except  on  moon¬ 
light  nights.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  while  the  moon 
is  near  and  at  the  full,  and  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Trenching  and  manuring  can  be  done  under  the  moon¬ 
light.  Cottagers  experience  some  difficulty  in  getting 
manure  at  times,  and  happy  is  he  who  has  convenience 
for  keeping  a  pig.  A  good  deal  of  garden  refuse  can  be 
thrown  into  the  stye,  and  when  it  is  occasionally  taken 
out  and  placed  in  a  heap  for  a  time,  good  fertilising 
material  is  had.  Road-scrapings,  the  turf-parings  from 
road-sides,  the  soil  taken  from  ditches,  &c.,  are  all 
valuable  ingredients  in  forming  a  manure-heap.  Even 
if  no  animal  manure  can  be  had  these  last  make  a 
valuable  dressing,-  and  especially  so  when  mixed  with 
the  ashes  from  burnt  refuse.  Calling  upon  a  gardener 
the  other  day,  who  has  to  deal  with  a  rather  stiff  soil, 
I  found  he  had  well  manured  and  trenched  all  pieces  of 
his  kitchen  garden  as  they  became  vacant,  which  he 
would  not  require  until  the  spring,  laying  the  soil  up 
rough  in  ridges.  He  said  that  by  doing  this  the 
getting  in  of  crops  in  spring  was  greatly  facilitated,  and 
those  of  a  better  class  were  also  had  in  consequence. 
Land  thrown  up  in  this  way  “mellows”  during  the 
winter,  and  when  the  spring  comes,  and  a  dry  day  or 


two  happens,  sowing  and  planting  can  be  proceeded 
with.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  level  down  the  surface, 
and  there  is  a  friable  and  workable  soil.  If  cottagers, 
among  others,  could  realise  something  of  the  advantage 
derived  from  the  autumn  trenching  of  their  spare 
ground,  they  would  not  leave  so  much  of  it  untouched 
until  spring,  as  many  of  them  do  now. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  many  cottagers  who  grow  such 
things  as  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  Cauliflower  during  the 
winter  for  spring  use,  but  many  amateurs  do.  There 
are  some  people  who  think  that  cottagers  should  not 
grow  what  they  term  the  higher  orders  of  vegetables, 
but  I  say,  let  everyone  please  himself,  and  grow  what 
he  likes  best ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  like  to  see 
cottagers  trying  their  hands  at  something  out  of  the 
common  way,  because  that  indicates  the  possession  of  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  an  enterprising  gardener  is 
generally  a  successful  one.  The  vegetables  I  have 
named  need  a  little  protection  during  a  time  of  severe 
frost,  and  a  little  loose  litter  will  be  found  very 
acceptable  for  the  purpose.  It  can  be  taken  off  when 
not  required,  and  stacked  away  in  a  tidy  manner  for 
future  use,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  such 
protection  may  be  needed.  AYe  are  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  that  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  sharp 
frosts  happen. — B.  D. 
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THUJA  GIGANTEA  AS  A  TIMBER 

TREE. 

The  timber  of  this  tree,  as  produced  in  its  native 
wilds,  is,  as  everyone  who  had  the  privilege  to  behold 
the  huge  logs  and  well-dressed  planks  in  the  Canadian 
Court  of  the  late  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  of 
very  superior  quality,  and  held  in  high  esteem  for 
many  constructive  purposes,  particularly  by  the  cabinet 
maker  and  boat-builder  in  its  native  country.  Being 
fine  in  t,he  grain,  of  a  desirable  yellowish  brown  colour, 
easily  worked,  remarkably  durable,  and  light  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  bulk,  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  for  shingles,  household 
utensils,  fencing  purposes,  and  in  the  erection  of 
houses  and  out-buildings.  On  account  of  its  lasting 
qualities,  but  particularly-  when  subjected  to  dry  and 
damp  alternately,  it  has  been  used  largely  for  piles, 
while  many  of  the  canoes  and  boats  made  on  Vancouver’s 
Island  are  formed  of  this  wood.  It  has  been  recorded 
that  in  the  repairing  of  an  old  fort  the  only  log  found 
sound  after  twenty-one  years  trial  was  of  the  giant 
Arbor  Vitae. 

Professor  Macoun  told  me  that  the  huge  log  exhibited, 
and  which  was  no  less  than  21  ft.  in  girth,  and  taken 
from  a  tree  250  ft.  in  height,  might  be  considered  as  a 
fair  sample  of  what  was  produced  under  favourable 
circumstances,  .and  that  the  average  dimensions  reached 
by  this  stately  fast-growing  tree  are  but  little  less. 
The  largest  trees  are  usually  hollow  for  a  short  distance 
up  the  stems,  but  even  then  the  outer  timber  is  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  well  fitted  for  constructive  purposes. 
For  working  into  large  pillars  or  columns  it  is  peculiarly 
well  suited,  being  so  even  of  grain,  susceptible  of  so 
nice  a  polish,  and  of  a  most  desirable  rich  colour, 
qualities  which  were  well  set  forth  in  the  large  and 
beautifully  carved  posts  -which  ornamented  the  Indian 
villages  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

At  Kew,  in  the  Museum  No.  1,  are  several  interest¬ 
ing  specimens  of  the  wood,  including  a  stave  and 
several  sections,  as  well  as  a  hat,  shawl,  and  mat  made 
from  the  fibrous  bark.  This  fibre  of  the  inner  bark  is 
largely  used  by  the  Indian  tribes,  such  as  for  making 
robes,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  ropes,  and  mats, 
these  latter  being  used  byT  the  natives  for  sleeping  on, 
and  for  covering  their  legs  when  canoeing  and  boating. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  timber  of  Thuja  gigantea 
produced  in  this  country,  it  would  yet  be  premature  to 
speak  with  any  amount  of  certainty,  sufficient  time 
not  having  yet  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the 
tree  for  the  timber  to  be  anything  like  matured.  AVe 
have,  however,  both  cut  up  and  utilised  the  timber  of 
trees  of  thirty  years’  growth  ;  and  on  comparing  this 
with  such  as  was  produced  in  its  Canadian  home,  the 
differences  were  admitted  by  all  who  inspected  the 
samples  to  be  few  indeed,  the  same  yellowish  tinge  and 
compact,  though  light,  nature  being  quite  recognisable 
in  the  home-grown  wood.  A  friend  who  cultivates  this 
tree  largely  on  an  estate  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
who,  at  our  suggestion,  cut  up  and  utilised  the  wood  of 
a  large  specimen,  tells  us  that  it  is  “firm  and  of  good 
quality,  quite  upholding  the  published  descriptions  of 
foreign-grown  timber  of  the  same  kind.”  From  present 
appearance,  and  judging  by  the  many  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied  in  its  native  country,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  timber  of  this  Thuja,  as  grown  in  the 
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British  Isles,  will  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  when 
procurable  in  sufficient  quantity  will  be  largely  used  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  head-quarters  of  this  tree,  Professor  Macoun 
tells  us,  may  be  said  to  be  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Columbia  Valley  it  forms  vast 
forests,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Beaver  Creek  it  attains 
large  dimensions,  specimens  150  ft.  in  height,  and  with 
a  diameter  frequently  of  over  10  ft.,  being  not  at  all 
uncommon.  At  an  altitude  of  0,000  ft.,  on  the  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  it  occurs  as  a  mere 
shrub,  but  gradually  increases  in  size  as  it  descends  the 
hill-sides,  until,  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  along  the 
river-sides,  it  attains  to  full  dimensions,  and  towers 
upwards  for  fully  150  ft.,  with  straight  and  beautifully 
clean  stems  that  are  branchless  for  nearly  half  their 
height. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- - 

Hardening  ffoTES  from 

C0TLAND. 



Fruit  Tree  Planting. — It  has  been  very  notice¬ 
able  in  certain  positions  in  the  north  that  the  planting 
and  lifting  of  fruit  trees  cannot  be  manipulated  so  early 
as  we  have  often  seen  in  years  past,  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  time  many  of  the  trees  are  retaining  their 
leaves  in  a  green  state.  Some  with  us  are  (Nov.  8th) 
quite  green  in  foliage,  and  not  casting  a  leaf ;  but 
growth  has  been  suspended  for  a  long  period,  and  buds 
are  bristling  all  over  the  branches.  Still,  if  we  had 
much  planting,  no  outward  conditions  would  deter  us 
from  the  execution  of  the  work,  now  that  the  weather 
is  so  favourable.  We  like  to  place  among  and  around 
the  roots  fresh  loam,  not  at  all  in  a  very  moist  con¬ 
dition,  and  make  the  whole  thoroughly  firm.  When 
trees  arrive  from  a  nursery  all  damaged  roots  should 
be  at  once  removed,  and  a  sharp  knife  used  to  cut 
clean  all  parts  in  a  rough  state.  Dead  wood,  snags  or 
worthless  spurs  should  have  no  place  on  any  fruit  tree, 
and  when  such  are  left  (by  neglect,  of  course)  evil 
tendencies  sooner  or  later  manifest  themselves  in  the 
form  of  canker  and  dead  branches.  An  evil  caused  by 
turning  manure  downwards  is  fraught  with  much 
mischief,  by  inducing  the  roots  to  descend,  instead  of 
keeping  them  up  to  the  influences  of  sun  and  air.  If 
sub-soils  are  free  and  wholesome  there  need  be  little 
dread,  except  by  too  robust  and  fruitless  growth.  It 
is  seldom  one  can  allow  deep  rooting  in  northern  parts 
with  advantage,  even  when  circumstances  appear  most 
favourable.  It  is  astonishing  how  well  the  system  of 
placing  trees  on  semi-circular  ridges  in  the  district 
where  we  reside  was  understood  by  planters,  who  did 
their  work  with  consummate  care  more  than  a  century 
ago.  The  practice,  from  position  and  climatical 
reasons,  was  of  great  moment.  The  present  time  is 
most  favourable  for  renovating  orchards  with  new  trees 
and  clearing  out  dead  wood.  Moss-covered  bark  should 
not  exist. — Caledonian. 

Turf -laying,  &c. — The  present  time  is  a  favour¬ 
able  period  for  renovating  old  lawns,  by  turfing  over 
spaces  which  have  been  levelled,  or  forming  new  ones. 
It  is  always  admitted,  by  novice  and  expert  alike, 
that  a  well-kept  lawn  is  a  most  ornamental  adjunct  to 
any  residence,  and  the  wonder  is  how  some,  utterly 
devoid  of  taste,  can  cut  up  a  fine  green  sward  into 
formal  beds  without  seeing  the  defacement  they  create. 
A  clear,  open  space  where  the  eye  can  range  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  into  an  open  country  is  an  achievement  of 
landscape  gardening  which  gives  a  charm  quite  the 
reverse  of  space  being  crammed  with  trees  (specimens 
however  handsome),  views  interrupted,  and  often  the 
sunlight  of  heaven  excluded.  When  space  in  front  of 
dwellings  is  closed  up  by  trees  and  shrubs,  one  is  ready 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something 
obnoxious  to  the  eye  beyond.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us  how  alive  to  the  great  principle  of  extension, 
of  domains  apparently,  the  great  “Capability”  Brown 
must  have  been.  In  some  of  the  grand  parks  where  the 
results  of  his  skill  are  now  seen,  it  is  indicated 
that  the  great  planter  must,  when  contemplating  his 
plans,  have  looked  a  century  beyond  his  time  of  existence 
on  the  fine  pictures  which  render  his  name  immortal. 
There  are  others  we  know  still  holding  honourable 
positions  who  have  acted  on  this  “anticipating” 
principle  ;  and  once,  when  consulting  with  one  whose 
great  name  must  long  live  after  his  successful  labours 
have  ceased,  we  were  urged  to  place  good  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  in  prominent  positions  where  they  would,  in 
the  course  of  long  years,  monopolise  the  space  where 
other  secondary  trees  would,  be  cleared  to  give  the 


grand  specimens  prominence.  One  can  easily  realise 
the  grandness  of  this  idea,  when  they  have  looked 
upon  the  gigantic  specimen  Cedars  at  Campsey  A.sli, 
Blenheim,  and  elsewhere.  We  have  extensive  park 
planting  in  hand  at  present,  and  retain  with 
pleasing  recollections  our  honoured  preceptor’s  advice. 
But  one  regret  may  sometimes  be  experienced,  and  that 
is,  when  such  planting  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced,  and  the  shelter  planting  so  essential  to 
success  is  neglected,  failure  follows ;  and  the  trees 
which  were  to  adorn  the  landscape  as  permanent 
specimens  are,  w’ith  all  and  sundry,  allowed  to  form  a 
jungle.  We  know  where  much  of  this  may  be  seen. 
Proprietors  are  sometimes  possessed  of  vague  ideas 
regarding  thinning,  and  those  who  would  do  them 
j  ustice  and  credit  are  powerless  in  their  desire  to  do  what 
is  right.  Thinning  may  be  taken  in  hand  at  once  ; 
choose  the  trees  or  shrubs  which  are  to  be  retained, 
and  clear  all  growth  from  them  which  prevents  their 
full  development.  In  well-appointed  plantations  and 
shrubberies,  skilful  hands  should  be  employed  more 
or  less  adjusting  and  regulating  choice  trees  and  shrubs, 
at  least  bi-y  early,  if  not  annually,  and  where  specimens 
can  have  clear  quarters  and  be  allowed  to  develop 
their  proportions  with  a  well-kept  lawn  surrounding 
them,  they  will  be  natural  pictures  of  rare  beauty. 
Reverting  to  lawns,  it  is  well  to  note  that  they  may  be 
greatly  improved  it  a  mixture  of  one  part  bone  meal, 
half-a-part  soot,  and  six  parts  soft  loam}7  soil  is  well 
mixed  and  spread  evenly  over  the  grassy  surface, 
enough  to  blind  the  sward,  and  which  will  be  washed  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass  during  the  winter.  Lawn  sand 
has  done  excellent  service  on  some  lawns  which  we 
have  seen,  by  destroying  weeds  and  leaving  the  grass 
uninjured.  We  have  used  this  extensively  on  lawns, 
and  also  for  the  destruction  of  moss  on  walks.  We 
also  value  Thomson’s  vine  and  plant  manure  as  a  lawn 
renovator.  — Caledonian. 

Strawberries  in  Pots.— It  is  seldom  that  we 
have  seen  the  forcing  portion  of  Strawberries  in  better 
ripened  condition  than  they  are  this  season.  The  pots 
being  crammed  with  roots,  and  the  crowns  standing 
up  boldly  and  finely  one  cannot  expect  failure  in  either 
quantity  or  quality.  It  is  true,  however,  that  failures 
often  take  place  under  the  most  promising  conditions — • 
a  fertile  source  of  which  is  that  of  fallowing  the  roots 
to  grow  through  the  holes  of  the  pots — grievous  results 
sometimes  occuring  from  the  cause  indicated.  If  such 
a  misfortune  has  happened,  a  partial  remedy  may  be 
achieved  by  removing  all  the  roots  which  have  mis¬ 
behaved  outside  the  pot,  putting  the  drainage  crock 
over  the  hole  of  the  pot,  and  re-placing  the  ball  of 
roots  firmly  in  the  pots.  Yery  early  forcing  with  such 
plants  should  not  be  attempted,  and  before  subjecting 
the  plants  to  any  warmth  they  should  be  plunged  into 
a  gentle  bottom  heat,  keeping  a  current  of  air  passing 
over  the  crowns  all  the  while  to  retard  growth.  No 
liquid  manure  under  such  circumstances  can  be  given 
with  impunity  till  the  fruit  is  set.  The  storing  of  the 
pots  for  winter  has  diversity  of  opinion.  It  does  not 
matter  much  which  system  is  adopted  if  the  favoured 
one  is  not  abused.  Dryness  by  allowing  those  stacked 
in  ridges  to  remain  too  long  in  their  elevated  position 
is  a  common  evil,  and  when  plants  are  kept  under 
glass  during  winter  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
coddling  them,  thus  preventing  natural  rest.  Our  own 
fancy  is  to  adopt  a  good  open  square  of  ground  and 
pack  the  pots  firmly  together  in  dry  litter  or  fresh 
leaves.  Though  the  plants  receive  frost,  snow  and 
rain,  they  do  not  suffer  therefrom. — Caledonian. 


Strawberry  Plants  as  Edgings.  —  The  late 
Mr.  Geo.  Ewin  once  recommended  that  Strawberry 
plants  should  be  used  as  edgings,  the  Hautbois,  and 
particularly  the  red  and  white  Alpines,  being  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  He  more  particularly  urged 
that  they  should  be  employed  as  edgings  to  fruit  and 
kitchen  gardens.  He  held  that  they  combine  beauty 
and  utility  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Such  edgings  need 
no  more  attention  than  those  formed  of  box,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  making  a  return  for  the  ground 
they  occupy.  Mr.  Ewin  said  that  he  had  used  the 
stronger-growing  kinds  with  advantage  ;  they  may  be 
planted  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  apart  in  well-manured  ground. 
An  objection  may  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  such 
edgings  do  not  keep  the  soil  from  the  walks  ;  but  the 
borders  need  not  be  higher  than  the  walks,  and  Box 
and  other  plant  edgings  that  might  be  named  are  open 
to  the  same  objection.  In  the  autumn  the  fruiting 
sprays  of  Alpine  Strawberries  may  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  giving  character  to  the  flower-stands,  vases, 
&c. 


The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

The  Greenhouse. — From  now  until  after  the  new 
year,  at  least,  the  great  arch-enemies  of  indoor  plants 
are  damp,  frost  and  fogs ;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  first-mentioned  does  not  do  the  greatest 
damage,  especially  amongst  soft-wooded  plants  such  as 
Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Echeverias,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  and  various  other  subjects,  whether  bedding 
or  otherwise,  that  are  now  crowded  into  small  space  to 
stand  the  winter.  Every  favourable  opportunity 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  give  ventilation,  so 
as  to  dispel  any  damp  air  that  may  be  in  the  house. 

It  is  unavoidable  where  watering  has  to  be  done  more 
or  less  daily.  Less  of  this  will  be  required  at  this  dull 
period  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  ;  but  it  must  not 
on  that  account  be  overlooked,  as  amongst  a  collection 
of  plants  there  are  always  some  that,  if  the  roots  are  in 
an  active  growing  state  or  pot-bound,  soon  abstract  the 
moisture,  and  if  neglected  suffer  more  or  less  permanent 
damage,  according  to  their  kind.  Hence  there  is  even 
now  an  absolute  necessity  to  use  the  water-pot ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  used  indiscriminately, 
as  may  be  done  in  summer  with  impunity.  The  dry 
atmosphere  in  summer  causes  an  immense  and  constant 
evaporation,  independent  of  that  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  the  plants  grown  ;  therefore,  if  the  drainage  is  in 
good  working  condition,  some  plants  at  that  time 
require  watering  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Now,  however,  seeing  that  evaporation  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  great  discrimination  must  be  exercised  in  the  use 
of  the  watering-pot ;  and  here  comes  in  the  difficult 
point  in  plant  culture  by  amateurs.  Beginners  often 
ask  the  question  when  or  how  frequently  plants  require 
water.  No  definite  directions,  unfortunately,  can  be 
given,  as  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  cultivator,  and  which  may  be  learned 
by  careful  observation  and  practical  experience.  A 
good  plan  to  test  the  need  for  water  is  to  tap  the  pot 
with  the  knuckles,  or  even  with  some  hard  instrument. 
Should  the  pot  ring  wuth  a  sharp  sound  water  is 
required,  as  the  clear  ring  indicates  that  the  soil  has 
shrunk  somewdiat  from  the  sides  of  the  pots  owing  to 
its  being  dry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sound  is 
dull  or  heavy,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  soil  is  quite 
wet,  and  requires  no  moistening.  Furthermore,  if  this 
moist  condition  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  something  wwong 
with  the  drainage,  which  should  be  seen  to  at  once, 
especially  if  the  plant  is  a  valuable  one.  The  better 
plan  to  pursue  under  these  conditions  is  to  turn  the 
plant  bodily  out  of  the  pot,  removing  the  crocks,  but 
in  no  way  interfering  with  the  ball  of  roots,  unless  it 
is  irremediably  bad,  and  after  putting  drainage  in  a 
clean  dry  pot  of  the  same  size  as  that  just  emptied 
return  the  plant  with  the  soil  as  intact  as  possible. 
By  a  little  careful  attention  the  beginner  will  soon 
learn  to  discriminate  between  those  plants  that  require 
watering  and  those  that  do  not.  At  this  season 
work  of  that  kind  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  so 
that  all  superfluous  moisture  may  be  dried  up  before 
night. 

It  may  be  necessary  at  times — especially  during  a 
long  continuance  of  dull,  moist,  or  wet  weather — to. 
light  a  gentle  fire  occasionally  in  order  to  dispel  the 
damp.  This  is  also  best  done  in  the  morning,  in  order 
that  the  ventilators,  top  and  bottom,  may  be  opened 
to  allow’  the  escape  of  the  moisture.  Fogs,  should  they 
get  into  the  house  when  prevalent,  may  be  dispelled  in 
the  same  way.  When  firing  is  thus  applied,  or  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  frost  during  severe  w’eather,  more 
watering  will  be  required,  especially  in  the  case  of 
plants  over  or  near  the  hot- water  pipes  or  other  heating 
apparatus  ;  and  in  this  case  the  beginner  will  have  to 
exercise  greater  vigilance,  otherwise  those  plants,  if 
overlooked,  will  soon  get  ruined. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  results  of  the  labour  in 
connection  with  these  will  soon  show  itself,  if  it  has 
not  already  done  so.  The  incurved  varieties  are,  as  a 
rule,  later  this  season  than  usual,  or  than  the  Japanese 
kinds  ;  but  unless  there  is  any  special  object  in  view 
they  need  not  be  unduly  hurried,  as  a  greater  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  display  will  be  obtained  where  the 
flower-heads  are  allowed  to  expand  gradually.  With 
this  intention,  the  house  where  they  are  sheltered  should 
be  well  ventilated  night  and  day,  unless,  in  the  latter 
case,  there  be  any  danger  from  night  frosts.  The 
plants  should  also  be  arranged  so  as  to  receive  a  maximum 
of  light  without  actual  danger  of  the  delicate  florets 
being  injured  by  strong  sun.  There  is  little  danger  of 
this  occurring  now  without  the  use  of  shading,  provided 
that  proper  ventilation  is  maintained.  A  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  amongst  the  plants  is  of  primary  importance, 
and  that,  together  with  a  free  admission  of  light,  will 
keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  green  to  the  last.—  F. 
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FOODS  FROM  THE  VEGETABLE 

WORLD. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  25tb,  Mr.  E.  J.  Baillie, 
F.L.S.,  Chester,  gave  a  lecture  on  “Foods  from  the 
Vegetable  World,”  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Scientific  Students’  Association.  Mr.  Leo 
H.  Grindon,  president  of  the  Manchester  Field 
Naturalists’  Society,  took  the  chair,  and  in  opening 
the  proceedings  expressed  his  great  sympathy  with 
those  who  seek  to  promote  fruit  culture  in  this  country. 
The  more  fruit  there  is  consumed  the  lower  the  drink 
bill  would  be,  that  was  perfectly  certain.  If  everyone 
in  this  country  consumed  a  pound  of  fruit  every  day, 
people  would  be  more  healthy  than  they  are  now,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  supply  so  great  a  quantity  under 
the  present  methods  of  cultivation.  It,  therefore, 
behoved  all  who  wish  well  to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
community  to  promote  the  cultivation  and  cheapening 
of  the  best  kind  of  fruits.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  appellation  vegetarian  was  not  derived  from 
the  word  vegetable,  as  many  people  would  naturally 
suppose,  but  from  the  Latin  word  vegetus,  which 
meant  comely,  nimble,  sprightly,  well-conditioned, 
and  everything  that  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Mr.  Baillie  said  it  was  astonishing  how  oddly  some 
people  look  upon  matters  of  food,  and  some  very 
questionable  elements  were  classed  under  that  distinc¬ 
tive  appellation.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  one.  Coming  between  the  mineral  kingdom  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  animal  kingdom  on  the  other,  it  is, 
he  thought,  the  only  kingdom  from  which  man  can  be 
fed  completely  and  entirely.  People  would  often  say 
to  him,  “I  do  not  know  what  you  can  find  to  eat.” 
He  did  not  know  whether  that  remark  was  encouraged 
by  a  due  sense  of  his  own  bodily  proportions.  He 
thought  it  was  rather  because  of  the  habit  people  had 
got  into  of  calling  their  meals  by  the  dish  of  animal 
food  which  characterises  them.  Calling  attention 
somewhat  closely  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  it  might  be  divided  into  two  great  parts — 
namely,  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  cryptogams,  or 
plants  that  do  not  flower.  To  the  former  of  these 
divisions  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  all  the  foods  that 
are  got  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  the  latter 
belonged  such  as  Mushrooms,  which  formed  no  small 
element  in  the  food  supply  of  this  country.  Mush¬ 
room-growing  has  increased  marvellously  of  late,  and, 
from  a  market  gardener’s  point  of  view,  can  be  most 
profitably  cultivated.  He  held  that  fruits,  in  contrast 
to  vegetables,  are  the  highest  form  of  food,  as  they  are 
a  part  of  the  plant  which  does  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  soil. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  made  up  of  many  families, 
and  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  find  out  to 
which  of  these  families  we  are  indebted  for  our  food 
supplies.  The  family  to  which  we  are  mostly  indebted 
is  that  of  Grasses,  to  which  Wheat  and  Rice  belong. 
The  immense  areaof  the  families  of  vegetables  throughout 
the  world  might  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  our 
British  flora  alone  numbered,  he  supposed,  some  100 
orders.  In  the  first  division  there  are  something  like 
430  genera,  and  over  2,500  species  of  plants,  though 
many  botanists  made  them  very  much  more.  In 
thinking  over  the  subject  he  had  been  astonished  to 
find  to  what  a  small  extent  we  are  indebted  to  the 
British  flora  for  our  supplies  of  food.  People  utilised 
it  very  little  ;  they  do  not  utilise  it  enough,  for  he 
believed  there  were  herbs  in  the  field,  and  many  valuable 
food  products,  if  people  would  only  find  them  out  and 
use  them. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  far  science  and  art 
had  come  to  the  assistance  of  nature  in  bringing  forward 
from  their  rudimentary  forms  many  vegetables  and 
fruits  which  we  in  this  day  very  much  enjoy.  The 
selection  of  seeds  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  growing,  and  these  have  to  be  carefully  watched. 
A  thing  which  had  struck  him  was  that  new  varieties 
of  vegetables  are  not  introduced  with  the  same  frequency 
as  new  flowers,  though  every  year  people  were  introduc¬ 
ing  new  vegetables  and  fruits.  He  alluded  to  the  great 
pains,  patience,  and  time  that  had  to  be  taken  in  raising 
a  new  variety  of  Potato  before  it  can  be  sent  to  the 
market  ;  and  speaking  of  his  subject  from  its  educational 
aspect,  he  argued  that  there  is  no  occupation  at  once 
so  profitable,  happy,  and  peaceful  as  that  of  gardening. 
Shows  of  fruits  and  flowers  were  right  in  their  place,  as 
they  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  in  this  England 
of  ours,  despite  all  that  had  been  said  against  it. 
There  ought  to  be  a  cookery  crusade  as  well  as  a  whisky 
war,  and  ladies  should  be  taught  how  to  cook  vegetarian 
dishes  properly. 


BEGONIA  NITIDA, 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Begonias  known  to  plant 
growers  ;  but  on  no  account  should  that  fact  be  a  bar 
to  its  cultivation  at  the  present  day.  It  can  be  bloomed 
in  quite  a  small  state — almost  from  the  cutting-pot ; 
but  on  large  and  well-fed  plants  the  enormous  panicles 
of  its  pure  white  flowers  are  very  conspicuous  in  a 
mixture  of  cut  blooms,  or  as  ornaments  in  the  stove- 
house.  Its  large  shining  leaves,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name  (nitida),  may  be  considered  ornamental,  their 
bright  lustre  showing  very  conspicuously  in  the  winter 
months. 

To  flower  it  well  it  requires  plenty  of  head  and  pot- 
room,  and  may  be  very  readily  trained  to  a  back  wall 
in  the  stove,  where  an  abundance  of  light  can  be  had 
for  it.  A  rather  loose  or  porous  soil  suits  it  best 
composed  chiefly  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  broken  bones. 
It  roots  freely  in  such  a  compost,  and  will  well  repay 
any  labour  expended  upon  it  by  the  quantity  of  flowers 
produced. 

For  bouquet  work,  or  any  kind  of  flower  arrangement, 
the  panicles  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  pieces, 
and  each  wired  or  used  separately  amongst  other 
blooms.  The  use  of  Begonia  flowers  with  other  kinds 
always  gives  to  the  whole  an  exotic  look — a  rare  or 
choice  appearance  that  cannot  always  be  obtained 
amongst  some  of  our  very  finest  stove  and  greenhouse 
subjects,  which,  in  many  instances,  are  stiff  and  formal. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  the  species  of  Begonia, 
for  their  flowers  generally  hang  in  that  loose  and 
graceful  order  which  should  please  the  most  fastidious. 

Possibly  some  might  ridicule  the  idea  of  growing 
this  and  other  old  Begonias  ;  but  in  room}7  houses,  and 
where  flowers  are  wanted  in  quantity,  the  value  of 
these  large  clustered]  forms  are  doubly  appreciated 
through  the  winter  months  of  the  year,  when,  if  they 
have  been  well  treated  during  the  autumn,  they  will 
yield  an  abundance  of  bloom  that  will  be  useful  and 
profitable. —  TV.  O. 

- - 

GREAT  WESTERN  NURSERIES, 

GLASGOW. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  plants  and  musical 
promenade,  held  by  the  Messrs.  Thyne,  on  Saturday, 

5  th  November,  was  patronised  by  the  Lord  Provost  of 
the  city  and  a  large  number  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  About  6,000 
people  visited  the  nurseries  between  12  noon  and  5  p.m. 
The  entertainment  was,  of  course,  given  with  a  business 
object,  and  we  hope  the  result  may  prove  wrnrthy  of 
the  occasion.  The  day  was  a  fine  one  for  Glasgow  in 
dreary  dark  November,  when  the  variety  of  flowers  is 
exceedingly  limited,  nevertheless,  the  show  -  house, 
which  is  a  long  span-roof  structure,  with  centre  paths 
and  side  trenches,  was  exceedingly  gay  with  autumn¬ 
flowering  Heaths,  E.  hyemalis  and  E.  gracilis  being 
largely  represented;  also  the  red -berried  Solanum 
pseudo-capsicum  ;  Bouvardias  in  variety,  both  scarlet 
and  white  ;  Yallota  purpurea,  Lilium  auratum,  Cycla¬ 
men  persicum  in  various  colours,  and  a  number  of 
various-coloured  Chrysanthemums.  The  promenading 
space  in  the  nursery  is  very  limited — the  walks  being 
narrow  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  houses  —  thirteen  in 
number,  some  of  them  of  large  dimensions  —  were 
thrown  open,  a  treat  which  was  evidently  appreciated, 
and  had,  no  doubt,  been  much  enhanced  by  an  address 
on  horticultural  progress,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  on  the  Wednesday 
previous,  by  Mr.  James  Thyne  McCallum. 

The  front  entrance  to  the  nursery  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  from  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  locality, 
opposite  which  is  a  broad  walk  dividing  the  houses  into 
two  sections  ;  the  entrances  to  all  these  houses,  except 
the  front  range,  are  right  and  left  of  this  walk,  and  is 
a  very  good  arrangement.  The  contents  of  the  various 
houses  are  briefly  as  follows: — No.  1,  front  range,  is 
called  a  forcing  house,  there  being  a  great  variety  of 
plants  grown  in  it,  such  as  young  Pelargoniums, 
Gloxinias,  Ferns,  &c.  in  hundreds  ;  a  large  number  of 
boxes  filled  with  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.,  for  winter 
bloom,  and  a  few  Orchids,  of  which  the  following  were 
in  bloom:  Oncidium  tigrinum  (Barkeri),  Stanhopea 
grandiflera  with  one  enormous  bloom  ;  and  the  lovely 
small  purple-flowered  iErides  Leeana.  House  No.  2 
is  a  wonderfully  large  stove  and  contains  a  rich 
assortment  ;  the  variegated  and  bronze  Dracaenas, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity,  varying  in  height 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  and  clothed  with  perfect  foliage 
down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  D.  Goldieana,  D.  Massan- 
geana,  and  especially  D.  fragrans  Lindenii  being  in 
considerable  numbers.  Many  of  the  more  popular 


Aroids  were  also  here,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
popular  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  were  being  grown 
on  for  furnishing  purposes.  This  house  also  contains  a 
well-managed  collection  of  medium-sized  Palms  in  con¬ 
siderable  variety,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  young 
ones,  amongst  which  Kentias  and  Geonomas  seem  to 
predominate.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Yuccas 
and  Epiphyllums.  A  magnificent  female  plant  of 
Cycas  revoluta  is  in  flower.  A  Nepenthes,  named 
“Finclleyii.”  in  the  way  of  Williamsii  and  Stewartii, 
but  with  deeper-coloured  pitchers,  was  very  attractive. 

No.  3  is  a  large  Palm  house,  and  is  mostly  filled 
with  large  representatives  of  this  family,  such  as  are 
used  for  furnishing  on  special  occasions.  Other  large 
specimens  consist  of  several  forms  of  Cordyline 
australe,  Cycads,  and  Tree  Ferns,  the  finest  of  these 
being  a  grand  plant  of  Cybotium  prineeps.  No.  4  is 
the  show  house  formerly  mentioned,  the  contents  of 
which  were  arranged  with  great  taste  and  skill.  No.  5 
is  filled  with  late-blooming  Chrysanthemums.  No.  6 
is  a  broad  low  span-house,  the  two  sides  of  which  were 
filled  with  thrifty  young  plants  of  variegated  and 
bronze-leaved  Dracaenas.  The  careful  blending  in 
arrangement  of  the  beautifully  variegated  with  the 
sombre  shades  of  others  was  a  most  effective  sight, 
nearly  all  the  good  old  sorts  being  represented,  as  well 
as  some  of  more  recent  introduction,  such  as  are  most 
likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  No.  7  is 
a  similar  structure,  kept  at  a  lower  temperature,  in 
which  the  popular  Ficus  elastiea  abounds  ;  also 
Geonoma  gracilis,  so  largely  in  demand  for  table  deco¬ 
ration.  The  various  forms  of  green-leaved  Dracsenas, 
such  as  D.  nutans,  D.  gracilis,  D.  congesta,  D.  rubra, 
and  a  variety  of  the  latter,  called  “  Danielliana,”  were 
most  of  them  grown  by  the  thousand.  No.  8  is  a  large 
Fern  house,  the  contents,  for  the  most  part,  being 
confined  to  such  as  are  most  useful  for  cutting 
purposes. 

No.  9  is  another  large  span  house,  the  roof  of 
which  is  covered  with  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and 
which  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  establishment. 
Excepting  a  few  of  the  more  popular  Cycads  the  house 
is  filled  with  thousands  of  young  Palms,  suitable  for 
sale  to  the  trade  or  private  buyers. 

No.  10  is  a  white  span-roofed  structure,  with  a  wide 
centre  bed  for  the  larger  plants,  and  two  side  ones  for 
the  smaller  ones.  This  is  called  the  Croton  house,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  filled  with,  I  believe,  such  a  choice 
and  well-managed  collection  as  cannot  be  excelled  else¬ 
where  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Your  reporter  has  never 
known  a  house  in  which  these  plants  colour  better. 
The  house  is  about  3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  there  is  a  good  command  of 
heat,  the  plants  are  near  the  glass,  and  being  always 
a  great  feature  of  the  establishment,  they  are 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  By  the  list  before  me  I  see 
the  varieties  number  forty-one  ;  and  there  are  some 
seedlings  of  considerable  merit,  which  have  not  yet 
been  sent  out. 

House  No.  11  is  devoted  to  Camellias  and  Azaleas, 
large  plants.  House  No.  12  to  small  Azaleas,  Aralia 
Sieboldii,  &c.  House  No.  13  is  the  propagating-liouse, 
which  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  and  here 
almost  everything  is  to  be  found  from  a  Lichen  to  a 
Croton. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MACAULAY. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  characters  presented 
by  this  new  Japanese  variety  should  be  preserved  and 
extended  to  others  of  the  same  type,  but  differing  in 
colour.  In  other  words,  we  would  fain  hope  it  would 
constitute  the  type  of  a  new  section  that  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  admired  by  lovers  of  this,  the  queen  of 
autumn  flowers  ;  but  especially  by  those  who  admire 
the  curious  and  fantastic  forms  of  the  Japanese 
section,  which  is  at  once  the  most  popular  of  the  two 
leading  types,  and  richest  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  colouring.  The  Japanese  kinds  are,  moreover,  the 
least  rigid  or  formal  of  these  composite  flower-heads, 
which  makes  them  greater  favourites  with  artists  and 
people  in  general  than  the  dense  arrangements  existing 
in  other  artificial  productions  of  horticulture  in  this 
genus.  The  flower-heads  exhibited  by  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  were  about  4  ins.  or  5  ins.  in 
diameter,  rather  flat-topped,  and  from  the  peculiarly 
crested  form  of  the  florets,  present  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  curled  Endive  of  small  size,  and  compact  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves.  The  florets  are  club-shaped, 
incurved,  lacerated  or  cut  at  the  apex  into  a  number  of 
twisted  or  hooked  claw-like  segments.  The  flower- 
heads  are  massive  in  general  appearance,  and  yellow, 
heavily  suffused  -with  a  bronzy  tint.  The  variety  is  a 
new  one  sent  out  this  year  by  Mons.  Simon  Delaux. 
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CYCLAMENS  AT  ISLEWORTH, 

"Whatever  is  worth  growing  is  worth  growing  well, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving  it  special  attention, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  those  who  take  these 
and  similar  things  in  hand.  Cyclamen  persicum  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  of  recent  years,  that  it 
would  seem  incapable  of  further  improvement.  It  is 
true  the  range  of  colour  is  limited,  and  nothing  even 
appears  to  have  occurred  outside  an  improvement 
of  which  we  find  in  the  original  species  ;  that  is,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  yellow,  scarlet,  or 
blue  variety,  and,  it  would  seem,  there  is  no  chance  of 
obtaining  such.  But,  as  it  is,  we  find  all  shades  and 
tints,  from  pure  white,  through  rose  and  magenta,  to 
the  deepest  dark  crimson.  The  latter  shade  is  hand¬ 
some  indeed  by  daylight,  but  neither  handsome  nor 
effective  by  artificial  light,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes 
nearly  black,  and 
is,  consequently, 
unpopular  for 
evening  decora¬ 
tions. 

At  Holly  Lodge, 

Isleworth,  the  Cy¬ 
clamen  is  almost 
the  only  thing  in 
a  floral  way  that 
Mr.  W.  "Warren 
grows  extensively 
under  glass  ;  be¬ 
sides  what  are 
grown  in  frames, 
eleven  low  span- 
oofed  houses  and 
pits  are  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  with  Cycla¬ 
mens  in  various 
stages  of  develop- 
ment.  Each 
house  contains 
from  thirty  to  110 
dozen  plants,  and 
there  would  be  in 
all  about  8, 400 
plants  in  bloom  or 
in  an  advanced 
stage.  The  largest 
and  most  forward 
specimens,  occu¬ 
pying  one  house, 
are  in  40-size  pots, 
but  all  the  rest 
are  in  48’s  ;  they 
are  potted  in  good 
loam,  and  none 
gets,  nor  requires 
any,  artificial  feed¬ 
ing  or  otherwise, 
and  the  treatment 
speaks  for  itself. 

They  are  now 
about  seventeen 
months  old  ;  and 
another  large 
batch  of  some 
12,000,  sown  in 
June  last,  are  now 
in  pans,  pricked 
out  at  the  rate  of 
three  dozen  plants 
to  each  pan,  and 
have  from  two  to 
four  leaves  each. 

Among  the  old  plants  may  be  noticed  many  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  habit,  size  and  colour  of  the  foliage. 
Mr.  Warren  finds  that,  as  a  rule,  when  the  foliage  is 
very  vigorous  and  robust,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
produce  of  flowers.  One  specimen  struck  us  as  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  —  the  leaves  being  comparable  to 
those  of  a  Begonia  or  Asarum  japonicum,  they  being  of 
great  size,  and  with  a  broad  and  distinct  grey  margin  ; 
while  the  green  disc  was  marked  with  silvery  veins.  A 
leaf  on  another  plant  measured  over  6  ins.  each  way. 
The  type  of  C.  persicum  is  the  most  precocious,  and 
produces,  if  anything,  a  greater  amount  of  flowers  ; 
while  the  giganteum  type  has  more  robust  foliage  with 
strong  scapes  standing  about  6  ins.  clear  above  the 
leaves.  The  individual  flowers  measured  from  11  ins. 
to  2  ins.  in  length,  while  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
are  correspondingly  broad  and  overlapping  ;  the  flowers 
are  generally  of  two  colours,  except  when  pure  white; 
and  when  white,  rose  or  magenta  with  a  crimson 


mouth,  or  some  shade  of  crimson  with  a  darker  mouth, 
they  are  indeed  handsome.  Many  of  the  deep  crimson 
varieties  are  characterised  by  dwarf  habit,  and  some 
show  fimbriated  petals.  When  the  sun  shines  a  faint 

but  delicious  fragrance  pervades  the  house. 

- - 

A  SELECTION  OF  PEARS. 

The  planting  season  is  upon  us,  and,  doubtless, 
by  many  will  be  deferred  for  various  reasons  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come  ;  but  to  aid  those  who  may 
not  yet  have  decided  as  to  the  varieties  to  select,  I 
venture  to  give  a  selection,  which,  after  some  years  of 
careful  observation,  I  have  found  to  succeed  best  in  the 
midlands.  One  and  all  may  be  relied  on  to  give  a 
regular  supply  of  fruit  for  dessert,  although  some 
seasons  certainly  cause  a  very  great  variation  as  to  the 
time  particular  varieties  come  into  use.  Notably  is  this 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  Macaulay. 


the  case  with  that  fine  old  kind,  Easter  Beurre,  as  we 
have  frequently  sent  this  to  table  in  November  in  first- 
rate  condition,  eliciting  the  inquiry  as  to  what  stock 
we  had  of  it ;  and  I  may  here  state  that  nothing  is  a  surer 
criterion  of  the  excellence  of  a  particular  fruit  than 
such  an  inquiry  in  other  seasons.  We  have  kept  it  in 
perfectly  good  condition  until  the  end  of  March. 

Another  old  variety  subject  to  similar  vagaries  is 
Beurrd  Ranee,  with  us  always  of  the  best  quality,  and 
no  grittiness  or  hardness  at  the  core,  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  ;  this  variety  we  have  often  used  in 
November,  and  in  other  seasons  it  has  not  been  fit  for 
use  until  the  middle  and  end  of  January.  One  great 
advantage  with  this  fruit  is  that  it  keeps  after  being 
“fit”  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  with  Easter  Beurre 
such  is  not  the  case,  and,  therefore,  we  have  trees 
planted  on  walls  with  different  aspects,  and  by  this 
means  the  season  is  prolonged.  Passe  Crassane  is  another 
variety  of  the  greatest  excellence  with  us,  and  of  large 


size.  This  should  not  be  gathered  until  quite  ready,  or 
it  is  apt  to  be  rather  watery  ;  but  when  well  grown  it 
is  a  most  delicious  Pear  for  use  through  November  and 
December  with  us.  This  variety  I  must  admit  is,  in 
unfavourable  positions  or  cold  wet  seasons,  very  liable 
to  be  gritty,  but  where  the  subsoil  is  gravel  or  chalk  it 
may  be  always  relied  upon  for  dessert. 

Bishop’s  Thumb,  another  old  variety,  generally 
supplies  us  with  a  good  crop  of  highly  coloured  fruit, 
which  is  always  admired  when  used  as  dessert,  on 
account  of  its  high  colour.  In  some  seasons  it  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  in  others  coming  in  finely  for 
stewing.  Glou  Morceau  is  an  old  and  trusted  friend, 
always  to  be  relied  upon,  but  greatly  varying,  according 
to  aspect  and  soil.  To  grow  this  variety  to  perfection 
it  should  be  planted  on  a  south  wall  with  a  good  deep 
bedding  of  loam  (if  not  natural  it  must  be  provided), 

and  then  fruit  of 
good  quality  will 
be  obtained — not 
the  soft,  watery 
fruit  so  frequently 
sent  to  table,  but 
a  fruit  containing 
all  the  properties 
desirable,  truly 
rich  and  buttery, 
as  described  in 
our  nurserymen’s 
catalogues,  often 
only  obtainable  in 
a  warmer  climate 
than  ours  is. 

Yet  another  va¬ 
riable  one  I  shall 
name  in  Josephine 
de  Malines,  which 
is  of  better  quality 
here  than  I  have 
ever  previously 
met  with ;  fre¬ 
quently  I  have 
gathered  fruits 
weighing  8  ozs. 
each,  prettily 
coloured,  and  of 
splendid  flavour. 
This  we  find  does 
much  the  best  on 
a  west  wall. 
Thinking  so 
highly  of  it  we 
planted  it  on  a 
south  wall,  and  it 
is  a  complete 
failure  as  to 
the  quality  of 
the  fruit ;  but 
Doyenne  du 
Comice,  planted 
by  its  side,  has 
given  us  fruit 
perfect  in  every 
respect.  This,  I 
am  bound  to  say, 
is  one  of  the  finest 
dessert  varieties, 
but  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  such  a 
grand  condition  as 
we  have  grown  it 
here  on  a  south 
wall,  it  being 
coloured  as  highly  as  a  Peach,  and  weighing  12  ozs. 
each,  and  even  more  “buttery”  than  the  finest  Glou 
Morceau. 

Beurre  Diel  is  never  what  I  call  good  with  us,  and 
although  liked  by  some  on  account  of  its  perfume  is 
much  too  gritty  to  be  relied  upon.  Marie  Louise  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  are  alike  always  to  be  relied 
upon  both  for  crop  and  quality  ;  but  we  notice  a 
singularity  with  regard  to  the  former,  that  it  is  always 
of  the  best  quality  and  earlier  from  an  east  than  a  west 
wall  ;  no  Pear  can  excel  this  variety  when  well  grown. 
Louise  Bonne  we  find  does  best  on  the  west  wall,  but 
is  equally  reliable  as  a  pyramid,  and  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  from  the  latter  source  fruit  is  gathered 
which  keeps  far  better  and  longer  than  that  from  the 
wall,  which  is  a  decided  advantage  with  such  a  high- 
class  dessert  variety. 

Van  Mons  (although  generally  cropping  well), 
Gansel’s  Bergamot,  "Williams’  Bon  Chretien  and 
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Beurre  d’Amanlis  I  will  pass  by,  as,  although  useful, 
they  are  superseded  by  other  varieties  of  far  more 
value,  notably  BeurrA  de  l’Assomption,  Madame  Treyve 
and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  On  a  south  wall  the  first- 
named  is  grand  indeed,  both  in  size  and  quality,  and, 
although  considered  coarse  generally,  is  with  us  of  the 
highest  merit,  and  is  most  imposing  at  dessert. 
Madame  Treyve,  too,  from  the  same  position,  is  very 
fine,  frequently  weighing  10  ozs.  each  ;  flesh  very 
melting  and  of  clear  brisk  flavour,  far  surpassing 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  which  is  in  season  about  the  same 
time  ;  it  is  rather  a  weak  grower,  but  fruits  freely. 

Pitmaston  Duchess  is  planted  by  the  side  of  the 
preceding,  and  yields  fruit  of  enormous  size  and 
entirely  free  from  the  grittiness  and  coarseness  so 
frequently  met  with  in  this  variety  ;  it  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  can  afford  room  in  such  a  position 
for  it,  as  it  will  amply  repay  the  care  by  its  noble 
fruit.  Passe  Colmar  and  Bergamot  d’Esperen,  although 
consistent  bearers,  are  never  any  good  with  us  ;  but 
Fondante  d’Automne  and  General  Todtleben  from 
pyramids  scarcely  ever  fail  to  give  us  good  crops  of 
excellent  fruit.  Ne  Plus  Meuris  is  another  thoroughly 
reliable  variety,  and  as  a  pyramid  is  unrivalled,  both 
for  habit  and  general  cropping.  The  fruit  is  very 
irregular  in  outline  ;  but  under  its  rude-looking  coat  is 
a  flesh  of  excellent  flavour  and  quality.  It  is  much 
the  best  from  a  west  wall,  if  it  can  be  so  planted, 

I  must  yet  give  one  more,  which  never  fails  us,  both 
on  walls  and  as  a  pyramid — viz  ,  Jersey  Gratioli.  In 
some  soils  this  is  poor  in  quality  and  very  gritty,  but 
not  so  with  us,  and  it  is  always  preferred  to  Bon 
Chretien.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  a  valuable 
early  variety,  especially  as  a  pyramid.  Citron  des 
Carmes  may  be  planted  to  give  a  few  dishes  of  very 
early  fruit,  but  is  hardly  worth  the  outlay.  Not  so 
with  that  best  of  all  early  Pears,  Jargonelle.  In  cold 
wet  soils  it  is  sadly  liable  to  canker  ;  in  fact,  from  its 
peculiar  straggling  habit,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  good 
tree.  This  is  best  from  a  west  wall,  standards  being  a 
complete  failure.  Knight’s  Monarch,  which  I  once, 
and  once  only,  tasted  good,  and  that  at  Chiswick,  must 
be  passed  by  as  quite  unreliable. 

In  stewing  Pears  I  will  only  name  two  varieties — 
Catillac,  which  is  best  grown  as  a  standard,  and  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  grown  on  a  west  wall.  These  will  afford 
a  supply  from  September  until  January,  which,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  is  sufficient.  The  way  to  make  a 
selection  for  planting  according  to  the  style  and 
positions  I  have  named  is  as  follows  : — 


Dessert. 
Jargonelle 
Jersey  Gratioli 
Beurre  de  l’Assomption 
Madame  Treyve 
Pitmaston  Duchess 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Marie  Louise 
Fondante  d’Automne 
General  Todtleben 


Passe  Crassanc 
Doyenne  du  Comice 
Glou  Morceau 
Ne  Plus  Meuris 
Beurre  France 
Easter  Beurre. 

Stewing. 

Catillac 

Vicar  of  Winkfield. 


—  Walter  Child,  Broome  Court,  Worcester. 


PRIMULAS  AND  CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS  AT  MESSRS.  LAING'S. 


At  the  present  time,  anyone  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Stanstead  Park  Nursery  cannot  fail  to  find  much  that 
is  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  here  into  any  lengthy  comment  on  the  many 
and  various  subjects  to  be  seen,  or  give  any  detailed 
report  of  the  nurseries,  but  to  note  particularly  the 
Primulas  and  Chrysanthemums.  Of  the  first-named 
suffice  it  to  say  there  is  a  very  fine  display — a  span- 
roofed  house,  100  ft.  long,  being  filled  to  almost  over¬ 
flowing,  together  with  a  well-grown  batch  of  Cinerarias 
just  coming  into  flower,  and  which  will  render  the 
house  gay  and  attractive  for  some  few  weeks  to  come. 
We  did  not  note  down  the  names  of  any  special  variety, 
but  may  say  that  the  strain  is  an  excellent  one,  giving 
evidence  of  great  pains  and  care  in  the  seed  selection, 
the  colours  varying  from  dark  red,  through  the  inter¬ 
mediate  shades,  to  the  purest  white  ;  the  flowers  and 
trusses  are  large,  the  plants  being  sturdy  and  robust. 

Regarding  the  Chrysanthemums  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  restrain  oneself  from  being  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  after  being  feasted  by  such  a  sight  to  the 
point  of  almost  satiation.  The  plants,  of  which  there 
are  some  hundreds,  are  much  dwarfer  than  one  usually 
meets  with,  owing  to  their  having  been  subjected  to  a 
very  old  system  of  treatment  which  is  now  coming  into 
vogue  again,  viz.,  cutting  down  the  plants  in  June  to 
within  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  of  the  pot.  Many  young  growers 
are  under  the  impression  that  this  practice  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  modern  one,  but  no,  Mr.  Laing,  sen.,  will 


tell  you  he  has  known  the  practice  adopted  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago.  The  plan  is  a  good  one  for  those  who 
wish  to  have  plants  available  for  decorative  purposes. 
To  give  the  names  here  of  those  in  flower  -would  mean 
giving  a  catalogue  of  all  the  varieties  worth  growing  in 
commerce ;  we  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by 
noticing  a  few  of  the  newer  sorts.  Alba  fimbriata,  a 
Japanese  variety,  with  broad  fringed  petals  and  florets 
of  pure  white,  is  a  decided  acquisition  and  worth 
growing.  Alpha,  rosy  purple,  shaded  white,  with 
slightly  rounded  twisted  petals,  is  also  very  good. 
Mrs.  J.  Wright  promises  to  be  a  standard  variety  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come,  flowers  ivory-white, 
round-twisted  or  recurving  florets,  large,  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  new 
varieties.  Mr.  D.  B.  Chapman,  rosy  purple  twisted 
petals,  divided  at  the  points  like  a  stag’s  horn,  is 
certainly  a  grand  acquisition. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  of  -which  have  already 
been  sent  out,  there  are  many  promising  seedlings; 
some  of  them  will,  doubtless,  be  heard  of  again  at  no 
distant  date. — J.  H. 

- - 

ARDENING  ffflSCELLANY. 


Apprentice  Gardeners  v.  Journeymen. — 

I  was  pleased  to  see  this  subject  referred  to  the  other 
week  by  one  of  your  contributors.  I  have  long  thought 
there  was  much  need  of  reform  in  this  matter.  There 
are  exceptions  in  the  gardening  trade  as  well  as  every 
other,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  since  I  gave  the 
subject  consideration,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
speaking  generally,  young  lads  are  not  sufficiently 
qualified  to  be  styled  journeymen.  I  am  not  reflecting 
on  the  incapacity  of  the  lads,  but  simply  stating  that  I 
think  there  is  not  sufficient  time  in  three  years,  as 
matters  are  conducted  at  present,  for  an  apprentice  to 
acquire  a  sufficiently  general  amount  of  gardening 
experience  to  fit  him  to  do  what  may  fairly  be  expected 
from  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman.  As  sug¬ 
gested  by  your  correspondent,  I  would  certainly  say 
that  four  years  would  be  a  reasonably  fair  time  to 
serve.  By  this  course  a  better  class  of  gardeners  would 
be  the  result,  while  the  employer  would  receive  fuller 
value  for  the  wages  given  to  the  apprentice.  It  would 
produce  other  good  results  into  which  I  need  not  enter. 
But  I  may  hint  another  point  I  have  in  contemplation. 
I  am  officially  connected  with  a  monthly  horticultural 
association,  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  horticulture,  by  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  through  the  means  of  essays  and  discussions  on 
such  matters.  The  point  I  specially  refer  to  is  this  :  in 
regard  to  apprentices  we  contemplate  submitting  those 
who  are  members  of  our  association,  who  are  reared  in 
this  district,  to  a  kind  of  examination  every  six  or 
twelve  months,  somewhat  in  fashion  like  to  what  pupil 
teachers  are  subjected  to.  We  would  appoint  so  many 
of  our  number  as  a  board  for  that  purpose,  and  the  ex¬ 
amination  would  be  a  written  one.  This  would  prove 
a  spur  to  the  young  lads,  as  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  during  the  course, 
so  would  be  the  certificate  granted  by  the  association 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Until  recent  years 
monthly  horticultural  associations  have  been  mostly 
confined  to  cities  and  large  towns.  I  would  strongly 
advise  their  establishment  in  every  provincial  town  of 
any  size  where  a  dozen  gardeners  can  be  got  together. 
Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  -which  things  are 
managed.  Granted  a  spirit  of  brotherly  fairness,  and 
there  need  be  no  fears. —  W.  J.  C. 

Mushroom  Growing  Outdoors. — Little  con¬ 
ception  can  be  had  by  those  who  are  confined  to 
Mushroom  culture  indoors,  and  who  have  never  seen 
them  grown  on  the  ridge  system,  of  the  enormous 
quantities — literally  the  tons — of  this  delicate  and 
esculent  fungus  that  are  annually  grown  for  the  London 
markets.  Before  the  end  of  this  month,  Mr.  W. 
Warren,  of  Islewortli,  will  have  constructed  more  than 
half  a  mile  of  these  ridges,  consisting  of  well-prepared 
and  fermented  stable-manure,  a  small  quantity  of  soil, 
and  stable  litter.  The  manure  is  laid  on  a  slightly 
elevated  ridge  of  soil,  so  as  to  throw  oft’  the  water,  and 
after  it  has  been  made  or  built  up  to  the  required 
height,  2  ins.  of  soil,  into  which  the  pieces  of  spawn 
are  inserted,  is  put  on,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  litter  to  preserve  the  heat  and  throw  off 
the  wet.  In  about  a  month’s  time  there  will  be  a  crop 
of  Mushrooms,  after  which  the  beds  will  continue  in 
bearing  for  a  great  length  of  time.  If,  by  any  mishap, 
the  beds  should  fail  to  develop  a  crop  by  the  loss  of 


heat,  they  will  come  into  bearing  again  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere  rises  in  spring.  Tons  of 
this  kind  of  food  are  produced  during  the  season,  and 
the  Musliropms  are  more  solid,  heavy,  and  rich  than 
those  grown  under  the  old  system  of  indoor  culture  in 
beds. 

Cauliflower,  Methven’s  Extra  Selected 
Forcing. — Those  who  wish  to  grow  a  choice  early 
Cauliflower  would  do  well  to  take  note  of  the  above- 
named.  It  is  of  first-class  quality,  pure  white,  the 
heads  compact,  in  the  form  of  half  a  globe,  and  just 
the  size  to  please  most  cooks.  Being  of  a  nice  compact 
habit  it  may  be  planted  close,  say  18  ins.  apart  each  way. 
It  was  introduced  two  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Methven  & 
Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  early  Cauliflowers. — J.  Robertson, 
Cowde'iiknowes,  Earlston,  Bencichshire. 

Notes  on  Onions.— The  past  summer  has  been 
a  very  trying  one  for  all  vegetable  growth,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  amount  of  drought  which  vege¬ 
tables  will  withstand  if  the  ground  has  been  previously 
well  prepared  for  their  reception.  Onions  with  us  do 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  very  greatly  during  the 
continued  drought  we  experienced  through  the  summer. 
Our  mode  cf  cultivation  is  as  follows.  As  early  as 
possible  in  the  autumn  we  trench  the  ground  two 
spades  deep,  and  work  in  a  quantity  of  half-decayed 
manure.  The  trenching  being  completed,  we  then 
place  it  in  ridges  so  as  to  admit  frost  easily,  which 
plays  an  important  part  on  the  soil,  making  it  nice  and 
friable,  for  if  the  soil  is  not  in  a  good  working  order  in 
the  spring,  a  good  crop  of  Onions  need  not  be  looked 
for.  About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  weather  be 
favourable,  we  make  preparations  for  sowing  the  seed. 
Before  the  ridges  are  worked  down,  we  give  a  good 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  and  soot,  the  latter  being  an 
important  manure  for  Onions,  an  excellent  fertiliser, 
and  also  very  useful  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of  the 
fly.  Having  applied  this  dressing,  the  ground  is  then 
worked  down  level  and  trod  as  firm  as  possible  ;  the 
drills  are  drawn  about  £  in.  deep,  and  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  are  filled  in  with  fine  soil  with  the  hands,  not 
with  the  feet  or  the  rake  as  is  too  often  the  case.  The 
rake  is  then  passed  lightly  over  the  bed  to  make  all 
neat,  no  roller  being  used,  as  I  firmly  believe  rolling 
does  more  harm  than  good,  for  should  we  get  a  hard 
shower,  and  then  bright  sunshine,  the  ground  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  wili  bake  so  hard,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  seedlings  to  push  through  freely. 
We  thin  before  the  Onions  attain  much  size,  so  as  to 
disturb  those  intended  to  remain  as  little  as  possible  ; 
the  hoe  being  used  frequently,  they  soon  begin  to  grow 
away  freely.  It  is  also  advisable  to  give  them  a 
sprinkling  or  two  of  soot  during  the  growing  season. 
Under  this  treatment  we  are  able  to  lift  a  crop  of  very 
fair-sized  bulbs  in  the  autumn.  —  W.  Cotlercll,  Votes 
Court,  Kent. 

Wintering  Strawberries  in  Pots. — Calling 
upon  Mr.  Roberts,  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  found  that  his  Strawberries  in  pots  for  forcing, 
instead  of  being  laid  upon  their  sides  with  ashes 
between  them,  like  the  old  plan,  they  were  stood  upright 
in  sunken  beds,  with  a  stout  board  round  them  as  an 
edging  4  ins.  above  the  gravel.  The  pots  are  stood 
in  these  beds  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  there  is  a 
layer  over  the  surface  also,  which  covers  the  crowns 
without  hiding  the  leaves.  Here  they  stand  exposed 
to  all  weathers,  and  Mr.  Roberts  states  that  as  soon  as 
pilaced  in  the  forcing  house  they  start  vigorously  at 
once.  I  have  reason  to  believe  this  plan  is  much 
followed  by  gardeners,  who  are  rejecting  the  old  plan 
of  wintering  the  plants,  with  its  increased  labour  of 
stacking,  cleaning,  soiling,  and  watering  when  the 
forcing  time  comes  round.—  R.  D. 

Carious  Behaviour  of  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima. — When  cuttings  of  this  Mexican  shrub 
are  struck  annually,  as  they  usually  are  at  the  present 
time,  and  from  which  the  largest  heads  of  bracts  are 
obtained,  it  is  very  unusual  to  see  them  with  more 
than  one  head  of  bloom  aud  bracts  ;  that  is,  they  are 
single-stemmed  and  unbranched.  At  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  a  large  number  of  the  spring  or  early 
summer-struck  cuttings  have  developed  from  three  to 
five  branches,  which  spread  out  horizontally  and  then 
turn  up  at  the  tips  candelabra  fashion.  The  treatment 
they  have  received  is  quite  ordinary,  and  nothing 
seems  to  account  satisfactorily  for  their  strange 
behaviour,  unless  the  excessively  dry,  hot  summer  had 
to  do  with  it.  The  only  evidence  of  this  was  that 
growth  became  arrested  in  the  plants  now  exhibiting 
the  candelabra-like  branching,  and  developed  a  few 
terminal  flower  buds.  These  after  a  time  dropped  off, 
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and  as  a  result  three  or  more  lateral  branches  pushed 
out  horizontally,  exhibiting  the  present  phenomena. 
The  opinion  at  Gunnersbury  Park  is,  that  the  like 
results  would  not  have  occurred,  even  if  the  young 
plants  were  pinched  or  had  their  tops  taken  off.  Should 
the  bracts  of  these  multiple  heads  develop  to  any  size, 
which  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  doing  at  present, 
a  fine  effect  will  be  the  result  when  in  full  bloom.  As 
yet  we  have  seen  nothing  similar  elsewhere. 

Richardia  KEthiopica. — I  have  often  read  of  a 
double-spathed  Calla,  but  up  till  now  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  a  plant  producing  a  double  spathe  hose-in-hose 
style.  The  extreme  edge  or  point  of  the  inner  spathe 
stands  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  outer  one,  which 
I  consider  rather  a  fault.  Had  the  extreme  point  of 
the  inner  spathe  been  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
outer,  it  would  almost  have  made  a  circular  double 
spathe.  Over-luxuriance  has  sometimes  been  attributed 
as  the  cause  of  these  doubling  freaks  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  this  certainly  cannot  be  applied,  for  the 
plant  upon  which  this  spathe  is  produced  was  subjected 
to  some  rather  rough  and  trying  usage,  along  with 
many  others,  during  the  dry  hot  summer  vre  have  just 
passed  through.-  Is  it  possible  there  is  a  vein  of  new 
blood  to  be  obtained  from  this  old  plant  under  the 
hands  of  a  successful  hybridist?  Why  not  ? — W.  G. , 
Edgend. 

Nephrolepis  DufBi.— Of  all  the  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  among  Ferns,  none,  perhaps,  will  prove  more 
generally  useful  or  distinct  than  this  graceful  species. 
The  fronds  are  narrower  than  those  of  any  other  variety 
in  cultivation,  being  comparable  in  this  respect  to  a 
singular  and  well-known  form  of  the  Lady  Fern — 
namely,  Asplenium  Filix-fcemina  Frizelliie.  The  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  this  species  is  due  in  a  measure  to  this 
fact,  and  from  the  gracefully  arching  tasselled  or 
multifid  and  crested  character  of  the  fronds  themselves 
there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  this  Fern  will  become 
popular  when  better  known  and  more  widely  dis¬ 
seminated.  The  pinnae  are  rounded,  imbricated  and 
overlapping,  and  the  fronds  are  produced  in  a  remark¬ 
able  densely  tufted  manner,  inasmuch  as  they  appear 
excessively  crowded,  as  if  they  had  been  made  so 
artificially.  This  dense  habit,  and  the  graceful  arch¬ 
ing  manner  in  which  the  fronds  hide  the  pots,  are 
characters  that  strongly  recommend  themselves  to  the 
public  taste,  and  rapidly  win  favour.  There  is  one 
other  point  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is 
hardiness  ;  for  if  it  should  prove  as  accommodating  in 
this  respect  as  N.  exaltata,  the  balance  is  all  in  its 
favour.  The  species  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  same 
rapid  means  of  propagation  as  the  last-named  by  means 
of  stoloniferous  rhizomes,  but,  nevertheless,  grows  and 
increases  the  number  of  fronds  very  rapidly,  as  is 
evidenced  by  a  plant  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  which 
is  now  about  2\  ft.  in  diameter,  and  was  only  a  small 
piece  last  summer. 

Azalea  indica  alba. — To  the  point,  and  not 
out  of  season,  are  the  notes  by  your  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  R.  E>. , ”  on  the  old  white  Azalea  at  p.  158. 
Truly,  there  is  not  a  more  serviceable  Azalea  than  this, 
for  it  may  be  flowered  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year  ; 
but  more  especially  during  the  winter  months.  It  will 
stand  the  knife  better  than  any  other  kind  I  know,  and 
when  the  plant  is  healthy  it  will  break  away  into  three 
or  four  growths  from  where  a  shoot  has  been  cut. 
Those  that  may  have  large  plants  of  this  useful  variety 
will  find  that  they  benefit  from  an  occasional  dose  of 
weak  liquid  manure,  both  during  the  growing  season 
and  now,  as  they  are  opening  their  flowers.  The 
feeding  process  adds  strength  to  the  substance  of  the 
flower,  which  is  rather  apt  to  become  flimsy  under  a 
continuous  succession  of  seasons  where  forced  early  into 
bloom.  —  JV.  G. 

Neglected  Gooseberry  Bushe3. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  to  ask  wdiat  he  shall  do  with  his 
Gooseberry  bushes  that  have  got  into  a  weak  state 
through  being  neglected  for  a  few  years,  and  have  the 
branches  covered  with  moss.  They  are  bare  below  and 
scraggy,  while  some  are  dying.  Our  advice  is  to  take 
them  up,  burn  them,  and  replace  by  new  ones.  As 
the  ground  may  have  become  sour,  let  some  fresh  loam 
be  added,  placing  it  about  the  roots  of  the  young  trees 
when  they  are  planted. 

Severe  Frost. — The  frost  which  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  general  throughout  England  on  the  12th 
ult.  did  not  visit  us,  but  on  the  night  of  October  24th 
we  had  13°  in  the  gardens  here,  and  a  gentleman 
registered  16°  about  two  miles  off.  There  had  not  been 
any  frost  registered  for  twelve  mornings,  so  that  it 
must  rank  amongst  the  most  sudden  and  severe  for  the 
time  of  year  on  record.  During  the  whole  of  last 
winter  we  only  registered  four  frosts  more  severe.  — E. 
Bumper ,  Summerville  Gardens ,  Limerick. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchids  in  the  Open  Air  during  Summer. 
— The  success  of  Mr.  A.  FI.  Smec’s  open-air  treatment 
of  Orchids,  by  placing  them  on  staging  erected  over 
the  rivulet  in  the  Fern  valley  of  “My  Garden,”  at 
Hackbridge,  is  now  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
number  which  are  throwing  up  flower-spikes  profusely 
in  the  cool  house  to  which  they  have  been  removed. 
Specially  noteworthy  are  a  number  of  Lrelia  anceps, 
now  sending  up  strong  spikes  of  flowers,  L.  autumnalis, 
and  all  the  other  Mexican  varieties  of  this  family.  A 
large  plant  of  Cattleya  Trianre  so  treated  is  the  picture 
of  health  and  floriferousness,  and  even  the  commonly 
called  warm-house  kinds  have  well  held  their  own 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  outside.  If  some  of  our 
beginners  were  to  take  as  much  trouble  to  imitate 
Mr.  Smee’s  summer  treatment  as  they  do  to  dry  and 
bake  their  Orchids,  they  would  get  a  very  different 
result  to  what  they  do  now. 

Calanthe  Veitchii. — Noticing  that  Mr.  N. 
Blandford  asks  whether  the  long  bracts  surrounding 
the  flower-spikes  of  this  variety  are  common  this  year, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  never  seen  them  in  such  great 
profusion  as  I  have  this  season.  Like  him,  I  at  first 
thought  that  it  was  leaf-growth  ;  but  when  from  4  ins. 
to  6  ins.  in  length,  they  showed  plainly  that  they  were 
strong  flower-spikes.  I  attributed  them,  in  my  case, 
to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs.  I  may  mention  that  mine  are  grown  in  shallow 
pans,  with  from  four  to  seven  bulbs  in  each,  for  the 
larger  number  using  9-in.  pans,  and  for  the  smaller 
number  5-in.  ones.  When  so  grown,  I  find  the  Calanthe 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  dinner-table  and 
house  decoration  that  it  is  possible  to  cultivate,  and  one 
of  the  few  Orchids  which  do  not  suffer  when  kept  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  the  house.  When  treated  thus 
the  individual  spikes  are  not  so  large,  of  course,  as  when 
grown  singly  in  the  manner  Mr.  Blandford  so  ably 
advocated  in  his  articles  on  the  subject  last  spring  ; 
but  spikes  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  can  be  depended  on  from  the 
stronger  pseudo-bulbs,  and  which,  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  are  plenty  long  enough.  I  am  not  to  be 
understood  as  writing  against  the  longer  spikes  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  singly-grown  bulbs,  as  that  is  not 
my  intention. — E.  Bumper,  Summerville  Gardens, 
Limerick. 

Oncidium  tigrinum.  —  The  past  season  has 
suited  this  Orchid  remarkably  well,  and  it  is,  with  me, 
flowering  very  much  freer  and  stronger  than  as  pre¬ 
viously  grown  under  the  same  conditions;  i.e.,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  suspended  in  shallow  pans  or  baskets 
in  the  Mexican  house.  There  is  now  one  spike  having 
sixty -six  flowers  and  buds  to  be  seen  here.  This  is 
much  stronger  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  before  in  any 
collection  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit,  and  has 
been  the  remark  of  every  grower  who  has  seen  it.  I 
have  another  with  over  forty  flowers  and  buds  coming 
out,  and  although  so  many  on  the  spike  it  does  not 
materially  affect  the  size  of  individual  flowers. — E. 
Bumper,  Summerville  Gardens,  Limerick. 

Orchids  Mixed  with  Ferns  and  Foliage 
Plants. — A  very  good  example  of  the  mode  of  grow¬ 
ing  Orchids  is  always  to  be  found  in  “  My  Garden.” 
The  pleasant  dwelling  of  Air.  Smee,  on  the  Wandle,  is 
at  present  very  effective  with  fine  spikes  of  Vanda 
ccerulea,  Lobelia  amanda,  L.  elegans,  L.  Perriui,  L. 
prfestans,  L.  Dayana,  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  C. 
Harrisianum,  C.  venustum,  C.  Roezlii,  Cymbidium 
Mastersii,  Pleiones,  Oncidium  O’Brienianum,  O.Forbesii, 
Masdevallia  chiimera,  Cattleya  gigas,  Sarcanthus 
teretifolinm,  and  other  rare  and  curious  Orchids,  the 
whole  being  well  arranged  with  graceful  Ferns  and  good 
plants  of  the  fragrant  Begonia  nitida.  The  Phalsenopsis 
house  has  P.  Sanderiana,  P.  Schroderi,  P.  rosea,  P. 
Wightii,  P.  Lowii,  very  fine  ;  and  P.  Esmerelda,  which 
did  not  resent  being  frozen  in  transit  last  year.  The 
cool  houses  of  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  &c.,  are 
also  in  fine  order  and  highly  creditable  to  Air.  G.  W. 
Cummins,  the  gardener. 

Twin-flowered  Cypripedium  Lawrenci- 
anum. — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Gardening  World  to  learn  that  twin  blooms 
of  this  beautiful  Cypripedium  have  appeared  in  other 
collections  besides  the  one  at  Redlands.  Here  at 
Penshurst  Castle,  Kent,  we  have  a  small  plant  which 
has  produced  twin  flowers  twice.  Last  year  it  flowered 
three  times,  twice  with  single  blooms,  and  once  with 
twin  flowers  ;  this  year  it  has  produced  twin  blooms 
again.  It  has  bloomed  four  times  in  eighteen  months, 
and  is  a  very  good  variety  ;  all  the  flowers  have  been 
perfect.  —  T.  C.,  Penshurst  Castle.  [A  similar  specimen 
was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  from 
Mr.  B.  D.  Knox’s  collection  at  Caversham. — Ed.] 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Chrysanthemums  are  now  just  coming  to  their  best, 
and  notes  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  new  varieties, 
as  to  habit,  colour,  and  so  on,  when  introducing  them 
to  the  standard  list ;  and  at  the  same  time,  probably, 
some  of  the  older  varieties  may  be  expunged,  several 
of  the  newer  kinds  being  decidedly  superior.  At  the 
same  time  we  notice,  with  regret,  that  true  outline  is 
being  abandoned  in  the  Japanese  varieties  fora  mass  of 
contorted  petals,  absolutely  without  form  ;  in  fact,  it 
appears  that  the  more  distorted  the  flower  may  be,  the 
more  desirable  is  it  that  it  should  be  put  in  commerce  as 
a  “  novelty.”  For  my  part,  I  think  we  have  already  too 
many  of  the  same  kindred. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject :  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  plants  themselves  and  all  about  them  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  or  the  flowers  will  not  last  in  good 
condition  for  any  length  of  time.  As  the  houses  in 
which  they  are  staged  must  be  kept  fully  ventilated, 
if  the  weather  is  foggy  or  wet,  let  the  pipes  be  warmed 
nicely  in  the  morning,  which  will  keep  the  air  buoyant 
for  the  day,  and  if  the  nights  are  foggy  close  the  front 
ventilators,  so  as  to  exclude  it  as  much  as  possible, 
nothing  being  more  injurious  to  all  the  light-coloured 
varieties.  If  well  cared  for  good  blooms  should  be  cut 
in  quantity  from  now  until  Christmas. 

In  the  Stoves  there  are  subjects  which,  if  not  quite 
so  showy,  are  equally  interesting.  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi  is  now  at  its  best,  and  if  kept  free  from 
damp  last  fresh  and  clean  for  a  long  time,  added  to 
which  its  perfume  is  decidedly  refreshing  ;  then,  again, 
plants  of  C37pripedium  insigne  are  opening  their 
quaint  slipper-like  flowers,  together  with  a  stray  bloom 
or  two  of  C.  barbatum.  Calanthes,  too,  will  now 
quickly  open  their  first  flowers,  and  these  will  serve  to 
keep  the  houses  quite  gay  until  the  new  year.  Next 
come  Gesnerias  and  Tydreas,  with  their  spikes  of  bright 
flowers,  interspersed  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other 
foliage  plants,  rendering  it  a  most  pleasant  resort. 
Ccelogyne  cristata  is  fast  throwing  out  its  spikes, 
and  if  insect  pests  are  numerous,  I  would  advise  the 
pans  being  placed  on  rather  small-sized  inverted  pots 
as  a  protection.  Extra  vigilance  should  also  be  used 
by  those  on  duty  at  night,  when  intruders,  in  the  shape 
of  fat  slugs,  are  abroad. 

Carnations. — AVe  have  shifted  into  48’s  our  stock 
of  Malmaison  Carnations,  consisting  of  about  ten  dozen 
nice  young  plants.  These,  with  a  good  stock  of 
Grenadin,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  and  The  Bride,  will 
furnish  us  with  a  full  supply  of  bloom  throughout  the 
season.  After  potting  we  staged  them  in  a  cold  pit, 
quite  close  to  the  glass,  where,  in  case  of  severe  weather, 
they  will  be  matted  up  at  night  ;  while  at  all  times  air 
must  be  freely  admitted,  for  if  coddled  they  are  sure  to 
become  infested  with  aphides. 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Forced  Vegetables  and  Flowers. — Alueh  fore¬ 
thought  is  now  necessary,  that  a  full  regular  supply  be 
kept  up  both  of  forced  vegetables  and  flowers,  remem¬ 
bering  that  more  time  must  be  allowed  now  for  things 
to  start  than  is  the  case  after  the  turn  of  the  days. 
It  is  also  very  necessary  in  forcing,  when  the  nights 
are  so  long,  that  a  high  temperature  be  avoided,  it 
being  a  certain  source  of  failure,  Asparagus  alone 
excepted  ;  but  this  should  at  all  times  be  freely 
ventilated  after  growth  has  once  commenced.  We 
have  introduced  a  few  pots  of  early  Narcissus  and 
other  bulbs  to  the  forcing  house,  in  which  we  have 
made  up  a  hot-bed,  consisting  principally  of  Oak 
leaves,  which  give  forth  such  a  sweet  and  lasting  heat. 
Such  things  as  Deutzias,  Azalea  Alollis  (which  we 
have  already  in  flower),  Lilacs  and  the  like,  start  so 
much  more  readily  if  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat. 
A  few  well-established  Tea  Roses  should  also  be  plunged 
in  this  bed  ;  the  buds  are  so  highly  valued  that  it  is 
worth  while  trying  to  have  them  as  early  as  possible, 
that  is,  where  there  is  not  a  house  devoted  entirely  to 
their  culture  ;  where  such  is  the  case,  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  a  handful  of  buds  cannot  be  cut. 

The.  Early  Peach  House. — Let  this  be  prepared 
for  a  start  forthwith  :  before  tying  of  the  trees  is 
commenced  look  very  carefully  over  them,  and  should 
there  be  any  trace  of  scale  let  them  be  gone  over  with 
a  stiff  brush,  which  will  readily  remove  them.  Do  not 
tie  too  tightly,  or  in  young  vigorous  trees  there  is 
much  danger  of  cutting  before  the  season  is  half 
through,  and  which  causes  much  injury  by  being 
unnoticed  while  the  foliage  is  on.  When  the  tying  is 
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completed,  the  surface  of  the  border  should  be  lightly 
pricked  over  and  raked  off,  and  he  replaced  with  fresh 
loam,  and  a  watering  given  ;  upon  fine  days  the  trees 
should  he  syringed  at  mid-day  for  the  first  fortnight, 
then  a  little  heat  may  he  given  to  pipes  in  the  morning, 
syringing  the  trees  three  times  daily,  hut  do  not  apply 
heat  at  night,  unless  compelled  by  frosty  weather, 
until  the  blooms  open.  _ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Fiujit  Tkees. — -We  are  still  busy  with  the  planting, 
lifting  and  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees,  but  we  hope  to 
complete  this  work  within  a  few  days.  The  rains  have 
put  a  stop  to  digging,  so  we  are  going  over  the  standard 
trees,  pruning  out  any  dead  wood  and  branches  which 
may  have  become  overgrown,  as  in  this  manner  all  is 
kept  in  so  much  better  order  than  if  left  unattended. 
"We  are  also  making  good  headway  with  the  pruning 
of  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  letting  this  work  stand  over,  and  it  adds 
much  to  the  neatness  of  the  garden.  "We  have  likewise 
begun  re-laying  turf  where  it  is  necessary,  as  it  will 
quickly  knit  if  the  weather  keeps  open,  and  then  in 
the  spring  there  are  no  objectionable  seams,  so  frequent 
where  this  work  is  allowed  to  remain  until  later  on. 

Roses. — Now  will  be  found  a  good  time  to  lift  and 
re-plant  Roses,  particularly  if  they  show  signs  of  decay. 
Carefully  prune  away  any  cankered  roots,  and  use  a 
little  fresh  loam  in  planting,  stamping  it  firmly  about 
the  roots.  In  the  case  of  standards  they  should  be 
neatly  staked,  so  that  the  winds  may  not  rock  them 
about.  Much  time  is  of  necessity  devoted  to  the 
collecting  of  leaves  throughout  the  grounds,  which, 
owing  to  the  violent  storms,  have  fallen  more  quickly 
than  usual.  Rolling  of  the  turf  and  walks  must  also 
be  attended  to,  so  that  everything  may  be  as  neat  as 
possible. —  Walter  Child,  Croome  Court. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

THE  NATIONAL.—  Nov.  9th  aiid  19th. 

This  exhibition,  which  took  place  in  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  "Westminster,  opened  on  "Wednesday  under 
very  unfavourable  auspices,  as  far  as  the  weather  was 
concerned ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  spacious 
building  was  crowded  soon  after  the  doors  were  open  to 
the  public,  and  continued  so  to  a  late  hour.  The  show, 
on  the  wThole,  was  certainly  a  success,  and  the  liberal 
prizes  brought  out  a  competition  worthy  of  the  name 
of  the  society.  Pot  plants,  especially  the  large  groups, 
were  a  special  feature  ;  and  the  dwarf  state  and  large 
flower-heads  of  the  Japanese  varieties  drew  forth  un¬ 
bounded  admiration  from  those  who  are  experts  in 
Chrysanthemum  growing.  There  was  great  competition 
in  cut  blooms,  and  the  two  leading  sections,  Japanese 
and  incurved,  covered  a  great  extent  of  table  space. 
The  Anemones,  both  hybrid,  ordinary  and  Pompon, 
and  the  Pompons  themselves,  were  more  strongly  re¬ 
presented  and  in  a  better  form  than  at  other  exhibitions 
that  have  already  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  large  groups  of  mixed  varieties  to  cover  a  space 
of  100  sq.  ft.  brought  out  some  fine  exhibits,  and  in 
this  class  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney, 
carried  off  the  first  award.  The  incurved  varieties  were 
mostly  the  tallest  and  occupied  the  back  of  the  group  ; 
while  the  Japanese  kinds  were  arranged  in  front.  The 
leading  and  well-known  varieties  were  shown  in  fine 
form.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Edwards, 
Balham  Nurseries,  London,  whose  group  was  not  far 
behind  the  first  ;  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  Lilford 
Nursery,  Camberwell,  were  third.  The  premier  award 
for  a  group  of  Japanese  kinds  occupying  a  space  not 
exceeding  60  sq.  ft.,  was  carried  off  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  and  the 
group,  which  included  line  specimens  of  Coquette  de 
Castille,  Gloriosum,  Belle  Paul,  William  Holmes,  Mons. 
J.  Laing,  and  Madame  de  Sevin,  was  noticeable  for  the 
dwarfness  of  the  plants,  size  of  bloom  and  freshness  of 
foliage.  Mr.  J.  Townsend,  Providence  Nursery, 
Putney,  took  second  honours  in  this  class.  Mr.  W. 
Davy,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Paine,  Esq.,  Cedar  House, 
Stamford  Hill,  received  the  first  award  for  nine  trained 
specimens,  L’Africane,  Dr.  Sharp  and  Pink  Christine, 
&c.,  being  well  flowered  ;  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
C.  Portway,  gardener  to  B.  B.  Portal,  Esq.,  Daventry 
House,  Upper  Tooting.  Mr.  S.  Gilbey,  gardener  to 
B.  Booth,  Esq.,  The  Cazenoves,  Clapton,  had  the  best 
four  trained  specimens  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
W.  Davey  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot,  Bridgen  Place,  Bexley,  in  the  order  named. 
Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  gardener  to  H.  Spicer,  Esq.,  14, 
Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury,  took  the  second  prize  for 


six  large-flowered  trained  specimens,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Casey,  gardener  to  J.  Jones,  Esq.,  23,  The 
Grange,  Highbury  New  Park.  Mr.  S.  Gilbey  took  the 
first  place  for  four  trained  specimens  of  any  variety  ; 
Mr.  Lovegrove  was  second.  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
Norwood,  took  the  first  prize,  offered  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wood  &  Son,  for  a  trained  specimen,  white  flowered, 
with  Elaine.  It  was  certainly  fine.  The  second  and 
third  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  S.  Gilbey  and  Mr.  H. 
Elliott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  S.  Harrison,  Leydon  House, 
Mortlake. 

There  was  great  competition  in  the  class  for  forty- 
eight  incurved  blooms,  and  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener  to 
J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  carried  off  first  honours  with  five 
blooms  of  all  the  leading  varieties.  Mr.  Doughty, 
Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  followed ;  'and  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hooking,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Hurst 
Side,  West  Moulsey,  came  in  third  with  blooms  of 
great  depth.  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Felix  Villa,  Harles- 
den,  carried  off  the  first  prize  and  a  silver  cup  for 
twenty-four  incurved  varieties.  He  was  followed  by 
J.  R.  Wildman,  Esq.,  Oaklands,  Grove  Road,  Clapham 
Park,  and  Mr.  A.  Ives,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq., 
Hope  House,  Winchmore  Hill.  The  first  prize  winner 
for  twelve  incurved  was  Mr.  T.  Bettisworth,  Burton 
Grange,  Cheshunt  ;  Mr.  G.  Burnett,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Fenton,  Hillingdon,  wTas  second.  Mr.  T.  Todd, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Southey,  Staplehurst,  took  the  first 
prize  for  six  incurved  varieties,  distinct ;  Mr.  F.  Davis, 
gardener  to  Ed.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Castle  Bar,  Ealing,  was 
second.  For  six  of  one  variety,  Mr.  Doughty  was  first 
with  Lord  Alcester ;  and  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener, 
Saltwood  Rectory,  Hythe,  was  second. 

Cut  blooms  in  the  Japanese  section  were  shown  in 
great  numbers  and  the  honours  well  won.  Mr.  W. 
Packman,  gardener  to  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The  Elms, 
Foot’s  Cray,  took  the  premier  award  for  forty-eight 
blooms ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  McKenzie, 
gardener  to  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Esq.,  Linton  Park, 
Maidstone ;  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  was  third.  Mr.  A.  Elphick, 
gardener  to  J.  Clutton,  Esq.,  The  Orchards,  Reigate, 
had  the  best  twenty-four  ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Waterlow,  Great  Doods,  Reigate,  was  second. 
Mr.  T.  Bettisworth  took  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms. 
Mr.  W.  Green,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hyde,  Manor  House, 
Barnet,  was  first  for  six  white  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Pack- 
ham  took  first  for  six  of  any  colour  ;  and  E.  Manley, 
Esq. ,  was  first  for  six  distinct  varieties. 

The  Veitch  memorial  prizes  brought  out  numerous 
exhibitors,  a  medal  being  awarded  with  each  first  prize. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Strong,  "Wellington  Cottage,  "Wakingham, 
took  the  premier  place  for  twenty-four  blooms  with 
very  fine  specimens  ;  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  being  second. 
For  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  W.  "Wildsmith, 
gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield  Place,  was 
first ;  and  Mr.  G.  Trinder,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Mildmay, 
Bart.,  Dogmersfield  Park,  was  second.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hooking  took  the  premier  award  for  twenty-four 
reflexed  varieties  ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  Moore, 
gardener  to  W.  C.  Piekersgill,  Esq.,  Bexley.  The  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  large-flowered  Anemone  blooms 
went  to  Mr.  A.  Ives  ;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hookings.  Mr.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman, 
Esq.,  Devonshire  House,  Roehampton,  took  first  for 
twenty-four  hybrid  Anemone  blooms,  followed  by  Mr. 
A.  G,  Hookings.  For  twenty-four  Pompons,  including 
hybrid  and  Anemone  kinds,  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardener 
to  C.  T.  Lucas,  Esq.,  "Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  took 
the  first  prize  with  a  fine  lot ;  and  Mr.  W.  Aldridge, 
Hazelwood  Lane,  Palmers  Green,  was  second.  Mr.  J. 
Horsefield,  gardener  to  Lord  Heytesbury,  "Wilts,  took 
the  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  for  six  blooms 
of  Mrs.  Norman  Davis.  The  awards  for  the  special 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  were 
adjudicated  by  ballot,  and  Mr.  J.  Ridout,  gardener  to 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch,  Reigate,  secured  the 
first  prize  ;  Mr.  G.  Stevens  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Snow,  South  Park,  Wadhurst,  was  third.  The  first 
prize  offered  by]Mr.  B.  Field  for  twelve  incurved  blooms 
was  won  by  Mr.  Doughty  ;  Mr.  J.  Hewitt  took  first  for 
twelve  Japanese  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hudd,  gardener 
to  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  Gordon  House,  Blackheath,  took 
the  second  prize  in  both  cases.  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones 
took  the  first  prize  offered  by  M.  Simon  Delaux  for  a 
group  of  plants,  Japanese  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens 
was  second  ;  while  for  the  collection  of  Japanese  blooms, 
Mr.  Wm.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park,  Hackney,  took  the 
first  prize  with  sixty-one  varieties ;  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead,  being  second. 

A  miscellaneous  group,  not  for  competition,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Chrysanthemums,  Pelargonium  blooms,  and 


pots  of  Swanley  Double  White,  which  were  certainly 
pure  and  fine.  A  double  white  Begonia  named  Octavie, 
was  like  a  Camellia,  and  very  fine.  Messrs.  Hooper  & 
Co.,  Covent  Garden,  showed  Carnations  ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Owen.  Maidenhead,  showed  cut  Chrysanthemums. 

To  a  great  many  of  the  gardeners  present  who  were 
not  specially  interested  in  the  Chrysanthemums,  the 
display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall 
had  strong  attractions,  so  good  was  the  show  in  each 
department.  The  Grape  classes  were  not  so  well  filled 
as  last  year,  but  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  the 
winning  samples.  The  best  thres  bunches  of  black 
Grapes  consisted  of  beautifully  finished  examples  of 
Gros  Colmar,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener, 
Warren  Hill,  Loughton,  who  was  succeeded  in  the 
prize  list  by  Mr.  S.  Castle,  West  Lynn,  and  Mr.  T. 
Osman,  Ottershaw  Park ;  the  former  showing  Gros 
Colmar,  and  the  latter  Alicante.  The  corresponding 
class  for  white  Grapes  was  a  better  one  all  round,  and 
than  the  first  prize  sample  from  Mr.  W.  Pratt, 
Longleat,  finer  are  seldom  seen  at  this  season,  the 
bunches  being  large,  even  in  size,  good  in  berry,  and 
well  coloured.  Mr.  F.  Lee,  gardener,  Lynford  Hall, 
Norfolk,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  Warnham 
Court,  third.  For  a  collection  the  competition  was  not 
so  large  as  usual,  and  here  again,  Mr.  Pratt  held  his 
own,  winning  with  fine  examples  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Guillaume,  Trebbiana, 
and  Lady  Downe’s.  Mr.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall,  third. 

Perhaps  the  most  meritorious  fruits  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  to  be  found  among  the  kitchen  Apples,  of 
which  there  were  ten  coUections  of  six  dishes,  and  all 
of  superb  quality.  Mr.  McKenzie,  Linton  Park, 
Maidstone,  came  in  first  with  grand  specimens  of 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Gloria  Mundi,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
Alfriston.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Warren  Hill,  an  equally 
good  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  dessert 
sorts,  the  premier  award  was  well  won  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  with  high  quality  samples  of  Ribston  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Rosemary  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Margil  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  and  in  an 
exceedingly  good  class,  Mr.  McKenzie  came  second ; 
and  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston,  third.  The  Dessert  Pear 
class  was  hardly  of  the  same  order  of  merit  as  the 
Apples  ;  but  here  also,  were  some  notably  fine  dishes. 
Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton,  with  remarkably  good  specimens 
of  Beurre  Diel,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  was  a  good  first,  beating  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
Kelsey  Manor,  and  Mr.  Osman,  Ottershaw,  who  took 
the  other  awards. 

Two  classes  for  Potatos  brought  out  a  capital  display 
of  tubers,  and  in  a  very  good  competition  with  twelve 
dishes,  the  awards  went  to  Mr.  E.  Chapping,  Milton, 
Sittingbourne  ;  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  Mildenhall  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  Edgcote  Gardens,  Banbury,  the  first- 
named  having  splendid  samples  of  Sutton’s  Prize,  The 
Colonel,  Purple  Perfection,  Prime  Minister,  Adirondack, 
The  Chancellor,  Reading  Ruby,  Sutton’s  Thirty-six, 
Clipper,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  Empress  of  India,  and 
Sutton’s  Twenty-one.  For  six  dishes  Mr.  Ellington 
was  first,  Mr.  C.  Ross  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Miller, 
Northdown,  Margate,  third,  in  an  equally  good  com¬ 
petition. 

For  collections  of  vegetables,  special  prizes  were 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Sons,  and  good  competitions,  in  both  instances,  re¬ 
warded  the  donors.  In  the  competition  originated  by 
the  Messrs.  Sutton,  the  first  award  was  won  by  Mr.  J. 
May,  gardener,  Northaw  House,  Barnet,  with  uniformly 
good  "samples  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Reading 
Perfection  Brussels  Sprouts,  a  specially  fine  dish,  New 
Red  Intermediate  Carrot,  Reading  Perfection  Tomato, 
Schoolmaster  Potato,  and  Major  Clarke’s  Red  Celery. 
The  other  awards  went  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett,  Amersham, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere, 
and  Mr.  Miller,  Rood  Ashton  Park.  Mr.  W.  Pope 
carried  off  the  Messrs.  Webb’s  premier  prize,  with  an 
admirable  lot  of  produce,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  S. 
Haines,  Coleshill,  Mr.  J.  May,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
in  the  order  named. 

Both  the  Reading  and  Wordsley  firms  were  large 
exhibitors  of  Potatos,  the  former  firm  especially  having 
a  very  extensive  assortment,  and  of  above  the  average 
quality.  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  of  Reading,  also  staged  a 
large  number  of  samples,  mostly  field-grown  produce. 
The  Horticultural  Sundries  trade  was  also  specially  well 
represented,  Mr.  B.  Field,  Paragon  Road,  New  Kent 
Road,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Goldsmith  Street, 
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Drury  Lane,  showing  good  samples  of  peat,  and  numerous 
other  articles  indispensable  to  gardeners  and  amateurs. 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Son,  Wood  Green,  were  to  the  front 
with  their  specialities  in  Manures  ;  Mr.  Colchester,  of 
Ipswich,  showed  his  pure  Ichthemic  manure ;  Mr. 
James  George,  Putney,  had  Mushroom  Spawn, 
Tobacco  Paper,  and  Thomson’s  Vine  and  Plant  Manure; 
and  Mr.  J.  Crute,  Knight  rider  Street,  had  a  pretty  lot 
of  ornamental  pottery. 

THE  SURREY. — Nov.  7  th  and  8th. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
opened  in  the  Public  Hall,  Rye  Lane,  Peckham,  on 
Monday  last  by  Arthur  A.  Baumann,  Esq.,  M. P.  for 
Peckham  and  district.  The  Japanese  section  was  best 
represented,  both  as  pot  plants  and  cut  blooms,  there 
being  some  admirable  specimens  of  each.  Incurved 
varieties  were  late,  but  one  or  two  excellent  stands  of 
cut  blooms  were  shown. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  gardeners’ 
class  was  that  of  Mr.  W.  Dickens,  gardener  to 
E.  Bilber,  Esq.,  Champion  Hill,  Denmark  Hill,  who 
showed  some  good  specimens  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  Madame 
Cabrol,  Prince  of  Wales,  Emperor  of  China,  and  Mons. 
Tarin  ;  Mr.  Dominy,  Basset  Road,  was  second.  Mr. 
Snoad,  Bellenden  Road,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
a  group  in  the  amateurs’  class,  which  included  Queen 
of  England,  Madamoiselle  Lacroix,  Curiosity,  Prince  of 
Wales,  &c.  Mr.  G.  Kinson,  gardener  to  L.  Ludery, 
Esq.,  Alleyn  Park,  had  the  best  trained  specimens, 
on  a  single  stem,  which  were  tall  ;  Mr.  Gray,  Lord- 
ship  Lane,  took  second  honours  with  dwarf-trained 
plants.  The  best  stand  of  incurved  blooms  in  the 
show  were  those  of  Mr.  Sadler,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Lambert,  Oak  Hill  Place,  Streatham.  Queen  of 
England,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Hardinge,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  and  Mr.  Bunn  were  his  best  specimens  ;  Mr. 
Gray  was  second.  The  same  order  of  merit  was  main¬ 
tained  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  the  first  stand 
being  even  and  fine,  and  consisted  of  Belle  Paul, 
Madame  de  Sevin,  Roi  de  Japonais  (new),  Margot, 
Curiosity,  and  Madame  C.  Audiguier.  The  first  prize 
for  re  flexed  varieties  also  went  to  Mr.  Sadler,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  Kinson.  Mr.  Gray  secured  the  first 
prize  for  Anemone  varieties. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  Mr.  Snoad  and  Mr.  Bultitude 
carried  off  the  prizes  for  trained  specimens  in  the  order 
named.  For  twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Milk  wood  Road  ;  and  Mr.  Head,  Peckham  Road, 
secured  the  first  and  second  prizes.  Mr.  Bennett  had 
the  best  six  blooms  of  Anemones  ;  and  Mr.  Morley, 
Sidmoor  Place,  was  second.  The  best  six  Japanese 
varieties  came  from  Mr.  Nichol,  Coubourg  Road  ;  and 
Mr.  Carter,  Elm  Lodge,  secured  the  second  prize. 
The  first  prize  for  six  bunches  of  Pompons  went  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Johnson,  Antill  Road,  Tottenham  ;  Mr.  Morley 
coming  in  second.  Mr.  Nichols  had  the  best  hand 
bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  first  prize  for  a 
basket  of  Chrysanthemums  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bennett; 
and  the  second  was  given  to  Mr.  Clemence,  Gibbon 
Road.  The  following  prizes  were  offered  to  amateurs 
who  had  never  taken  a  first  prize,  namely,  for  three 
plants  on  single  stems,  in  which  Mr.  Bultitude,  13, 
Oglander  Road,  was  first;  and  Mr.  Watson,  Graces 
Road,  Camberwell,  was  second.  Mr.  Bultitude  was 
first  for  six  incurved  blooms,  and  second  for  six 
Japanese  ;  Mr.  Beale,  Denmark  Road,  was  first  for  the 
latter  ;  and  Mr.  Miles  got  the  first  prize  for  twelve  cut 
blooms  of  any  class  ;  Mr.  Bultitude  being  second. 
Extra  prizes  were  given  for  amateurs  only  ;  Mr.  Bennett 
taking  a  first  for  six  reflexed  sorts  ;  Mr.  Snoad  had  the 
best  large-flowered  specimen  ;  and  Mr.  Head  the  best 
collection  of  cut  blooms.  In  the  extra  prizes  for  open 
classes  Mr.  Gray  was  first  for  six  foliage  plants  for  six 
Ferns,  and  the  best  three  dishes  of  fruit.  Mr.  Kinson 
took  the  first  prize  for  dinner  table  plants,  the  best 
hand  bouquet,  and  the  best  epergne  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Mr.  Dickens  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
table  plants,  and  several  second  prizes.  Mr.  T. 
Saddler  had  the  best  incurved,  and  Mr.  Bennett  the 
best  Japanese  blooms  in  this  division.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Childs,  Blenheim  Road,  Eye  Lane,  showed  a  group  of 
Ferns;  Mr.  F.  French,  Wren  Road  Nursery,  Camberwell, 
a  group  of  Palms  ;  Mr.  Tucker,  Lausanne  Road  ;  and 
Mr.  Bultitude,  groups  of  'Chrysanthemums  not  for 
competition. 

KINGSTON. — November  8th  and  9 111. 

This  exhibition  was  held  in  the  spacious  Drill  Hall, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last, 
and  being  an  event  of  some  importance  it  was  attended 
by  a  large  crowd  of  people.  The  exhibits  were  numerous, 
well  arranged,  and  exhibited  a  fine  appearance  on 
entering  the  hall. 


The  challenge  vase,  valued  at  twenty-five  guineas, 
was  well  contested  and  again  won  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gibson,  gardener  to  T.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park, 
Mitcham,  whose  property  it  now  becomes.  His  best 
Japanese  blooms  were  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Thunberg, 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  and  Belle  Paul  ;  and  his  best  incurved 
blooms  were  Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Alfred 
Salter,  Golden  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  and  John 
Salter.  Lord  Alcester  was  the  best  incurved  bloom  in 
the  show.  The  second  prize  in  this  class  went  to  Mr. 
E.  Coombs,  gardener  to  W.  Furze.  Esq.,  Roselands, 
Teddington,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  R.  Cawte,  gardener 
to  J.  P.  Robinson,  Brookleigh,  Esher.  The  best 
Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  was  Criterion,  shown  by 
Mr.  R.  Cawte. 

The  prizes  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
brought  only  one  exhibit,  for  which  the  first  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  G.  Filsett,  Harfield  House,  Twickenham. 
Mr.  George  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
which  were  well  flowered  and  very  dwarf  ;  the  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Richer,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Dunnage,  Allbury  House,  Surbiton.  The  premier 
award  for  six  trained  incurved  varieties  was  given  to 
Mr.  R.  Cawte  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Prince 
Alfred,  and  John  Salter  w’ere  some  of  his  best ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Reed,  gardener  to  E.  Pettit,  Esq.,  Oatlands 
Park,  was  "second,  but  took  first  for  a  single  plant  of 
the  reflexed  type,  with  Pink  Christine,  and  first  for  a 
trained  specimen  of  a  Pompon  variety  with  Golden 
Martha.  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Harrison, 
Leydon  House,  Mortlake,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  three  standards,  having  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle  and  G.  Glenny.  Mr.  R.  Cawte  was  first  for 
three  trained  Japanese,  with  Margaret  Marrouch, 
Bertier  Rendatler  and  Mademoiselle  Lacroix ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Reed  was  second  here,  but  first  in  the  class  for 
a  single  trained  specimen.  The  first  prize  for  six 
trained  Pompon  varieties  was  given  to  Mr.  R.  Cawte 
with  Mr.  Astie,  Marie  Stuart,  Brilliant,  Marguerite  de 
Coi  and  others. 

Cut  blooms  were  a  good  feature  of  the  show,  and  the 
first  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved  sorts  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  E.  Coombs  ;  the  first  for  twelve  varieties,  well 
contested,  to  Mr.  C.  Slade,  gardener  to  Lady  Bowater, 
Richmond  Park  ;  the  first  for  six  blooms  to  Mr.  J. 
Wilkins,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill ; 
and  for  six  of  one  variety  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr. 
J.  Thorne,  gardener  to  A.  E.  Flood,  Esq.,  The  Bush, 
Walton.  The  first  prize  for  those  who  have  never  pre¬ 
viously  taken  one  for  Chrysanthemums  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Allen,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Russell,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Swallowfield  Park,  Reading  ;  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  Hume  Dick,  Esq.,  Thames 
Ditton  House.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
varieties  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Munro,  gardener  to 
E.  J.  D.  Paul,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House,  Twickenham  ; 
the  first  for  twelve  blooms  to  Mr.  J.  Thorne  ;  the  first 
for  six  blooms  to  Mr.  C.  Slade  ;  and  the  first  for  six 
Japanese,  of  one  variety,  to  Mr.  G.  Warren,  Kingston, 
Surrey.  Mr.  W.  Skeet,  gardener  to  J.  F.  W.  Ponsford, 
Esq.,  Littleworth,  Esher,  won  the  first  prize  for  six 
Japanese  varieties,  open  to  those  who  have  never  before 
taken  one  for  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  W.  Palmer  being 
second.  Mr.  R.  Cawte  was  first  for  twelve  reflexed 
blooms.  The  first  prizes  for  white  and  black  Grapes 
were  won  by  Mr.  Griffin,  gardener  to  Miss  Christy, 
Coombe.  The  prizes  for  Apples  and  Pears  were  well 
contested,  Mr.  J.  Child,  gardener  to  Miss  Slade,  Cley- 
gate,  taking  first  for  the  former  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Davies, 
Weir  Bank,  Kingston,  first  for  the  latter. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. — November  ith  and  5th. 

The  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  which  opened  on 
the  4tli  inst.  was  characterised  by  a  very  fine  display  of 
the  Japanese  kinds — both  as  cut  blooms  and  pot  plants. 
Some  of  the  former  were  of  enormous  size  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted  by  most  that  were 
competent  to  judge,  that  the  incurved  varieties  were 
much  later  than  usual  and,  generally  speaking,  inferior 
in  size  to  those  of  former  years.  Although  smaller, 
they  were  mostly  of  good  shape  and  quality.  Reflexed 
varieties  were  show'n  in  good  form,  but  not  very 
numerously  ;  while  the  other  sections  were  even  less 
strongly  represented  and,  apparently,  less  popular. 

There  were  ten  entries  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
blooms,  twenty  -  four  of  which  were  Japanese  and 
twenty-four  incurved — making  the  contest  a  pretty  keen 
one.  First  honours  wTere  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden 
Park,  Wimbledon,  Surrey.  Some  of  his  finest  blooms 
of  Japanese  varieties  were  Mad.  C.  Audiguier,  Fair 


Maid  of  Guernsey,  Golden  Dragon,  Thunberg,  Comte 
de  Germiny,  Madamoiselle  Lacroix,  Triomphe  de  la 
Rue  des  Chalets,  M.  Ardene  ;  while  his  best  incurved 
blooms  included  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester, 
Queen  of  England,  Novelty,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  Barbara. 
Mr.  Id.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hodgson,  Saltwood  Rectory,  Hythe,  Kent,  was  second 
prizeman  ;  while  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  gardener  to  T. 
S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Esq.,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  secured 
third  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  &  S.  Drover,  Fareham,  Hants, 
came  in  fourth.  No  first  prize  was  awarded  for 
eighteen  incurved  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  Horsefield,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Heytesbury,  Wilts,  taking  the  second  ; 
while  Mr.  John  Snow,  gardener  to  J.  Bruce,  Esq., 
South  Park,  Wadhurst,  Sussex,  took  the  third.  Mr. 
J.  Wyatt,  gardener  to  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  Bradenhurst, 
Caterham  Valley,  secured  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
incurved  varieties,  and  likewise  for  twelve  Japanese, 
there  being  seventeen  entries  in  the  latter  class.  Mr. 
J.  Snow  took  the  first  prize  for  six  incurved  blooms 
with  Jeanne  d’Arc.  There  were  ten  entries  for  eighteen 
Japanese  varieties,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Munro,  gardener  to 
E.  J.  C.  Paul,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House,  Twickenham 
Meadows,  secured  the  first  place  ;  Mr.  W.  Packman, 
gardener  to  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray, 
Kent,  being  second.  In  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  one 
variety,  there  were  sixteen  exhibitors,  Mr.  J.  P.  Munro 
securing  the  first  prize  with  immense  blooms  of  Belle 
Paul  ;  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  was  second,  as  he  was  also 
for  twelve  reflexed  varieties  ;  while  his  rival,  Mr.  C. 
Gibson,  again  carried  off  first  honours  in  a  competition 
of  sixteen  entries.  The  first  prize  out  of  nine  entries 
for  Anemone-flowered  sorts,  was  carried  off  by  Sir.  A. 
G.  Hookings,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Thompson,  Hurst 
Side,  West  Moulsey. 

Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq., 
Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  -was  the  only  competitor  in  the 
class  for  single-flowered  kinds.  Mr.  C.  Gibson  won 
the  first  prize  for  twelve  Pompon  Anemone  varieties  ; 
while  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq., 
Wareham  Court,  Horsham,  had  the  best  Pompons  ; 
and  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq., 
Devonshire  House,  Roehampton,  had  the  premier 
Japanese  Anemones.  Mr.  George  Stevens,  St.  John's 
Nursery,  Putney,  took  the  second  prize  for  a  group  of 
incurved  varieties  in  pots,  no  first  being  awarded. 
There  was  a  close  contest  for  the  honours  awarded  for 
a  large  group  of  Japanese  varieties  in  pots,  and  Messrs. 
Davis  &  Jones,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell, 
secured  the  first,  while  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  wrere  a  close  second  with 
fine  dwarf  plants,  Mr.  George  Stevens  coming  in 
third.  Mr.  W.  Webster  secured  first  honours  for  a 
smaller  group  of  mixed  kinds.  Mr.  E.  Cherry,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Gabriel,  Norfolk  House,  Streatham,  was 
first  for  six  trained  incurved  kinds,  -while  Mr.  W.  Clark, 
gardener  to  J.  H.  Lile,  Esq.,  Devon  House,  Brixton 
Hill,  had  the  best  four  trained  specimens.  The  prize 
for  six  trained  Japanese  sorts  went  to  Mr.  C.  Portway, 
gardener  to  B.  B.  Portal,  Esq.,  Daventry  House,  Upper 
Tooting,  and  that  for  four  trained  specimens  was  -won 
by  Mr.  Tomalin,  gardener  to  S.  White,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
Crayford,  Kent.  The  best  trained  Pompons  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Clark.  Mr.  J.  Rodbourn,  gardener  to  Baroness 
Heath,  Combe  House,  West  Croydon,  and  Mr.  C. 
Welstead,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  Lodge,  Hope  Villa, 
Bramley  Hill,  Croydon,  had  the  first  and  second  prizes 
for  red  and  white  Chinese  Primulas  respectively.  Mr. 
A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans,  The  Grove, 
Ewell,  had  the  best  double  Chinese  Primulas,  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  being  second.  A  table 
of  Apples  to  the  number  of  177  varieties,  grown  in 
Kent,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Austin  Killick,  Weavering, 
Maidstone. 

- ►>£<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — Nov.  8th. — The  meeting 
to-day  was  as  small  as  it  was  large  on  the  last 
occasion.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  probably,  by 
our  being  in  the  thick  of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows, 
in  which  so  many  exhibitors  are  closely  engaged.  The 
largest  groups  consisted  of  Cyclamens,  Begonias  and 
Chrysanthemums,  two  of  the  latter  of  which  were 
certificated,  and  described  on  another  page,  as  are 
Begonia  Adonis  and  Calanthe  Hallii. 

A  twin-flowered  spike  of  Cypripedium  Lawrenci- 
anum  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  gardener  to  B. 
D.  Knox,  Esq.,  Caversham,  Reading,  for  which  he 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  It  was  precisely  similar  to 
that  recorded  by  us  last  week  at  p.  156,  with  the 
exception  that  the  flowers  were  considerably  smaller, 
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and  that  the  standard  of  the  upper  flower  was  revolute, 
not  involute  at  the  sides.  It  is,  however,  another 
triumph  of  horticultural  skill.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins, 
gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Carshalton, 
Surrey,  exhibited  Ccelogyne  Gardneriana,  with  a  large 
spike  of  flowers,  which  were  pure  white  with  the 
exception  of  the  tip  of  the  labellum,  which  was  lemon. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  conical  elongated,  the  leaves 
large  and  plaited,  and  altogether  a  curious  and  distinct 
species,  well  flowered,  and  by  no  means  common. 

Mr.  John  Majq  Gordon  Nursery,  .St.  Margaret’s, 
Twickenham,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  of  Cyclamen  persicum  ;  the  foliage  was 
broad  and  the  flowers  large,  showing  that  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  giganteum  type  of  the  species ;  the  colours 
were  rich  and  varied,  exhibiting  all  shades  and  tints, 
ranging  from  white,  through  pink  and  rose  to  dark 
crimson,  with  the  usual  deeper  shading  around  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla.  The  plants  on  the  whole 
were  strong  and  healthy.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea  (besides  those  things  certificated,  and  described 
on  another  page)  exhibited  some  new  Chrysanthemums, 
Marquis  de  Mein,  rose-coloured  ;  Olympia,  bronzy 
orange  ;  and  Lady  Brassey,  rose  coloured.  They 
also  showed  a  box  of  cut  flowers  of  Bouvardias,  many 
of  which  were  of  rare  merit  and  all  distinct,  ranging 
from  the  pure  white  Vreelandii,  and  the  double  white 
Alfred  Neuner,  to  the  bright  scarlet-red  and  single- 
flowered  President  Cleveland.  Mr.  William  Holmes, 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  exhibited  a  group 
of  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  including  Salmonea 
plena,  salmon-red  ;  Mademoiselle  Paul  Dutour,  rose  ; 
Alfred  Chantrier,  bronzy  and  yellow,  with  ascending 
quilled  florets  ;  Ornements,  crimson  ;  Annie  Clarke, 
rose,  with  broad  crested  florets  ;  Osiris,  rosy  violet 
(reflexed),  and  a  white  variety  under  number.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  for  the  exhibit.  A  group  of 
Begonias  was  sent  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Chiswick.  These  included  the  winter¬ 
flowering  B.  insignis,  with  rose  flowers  ;  Saundersii,  a 
form  like  B.  castansefolia ;  B.  semperflorens  gigantea 
carnea,  with  rosy  carmine  flowers  ;  B.  Knowsleyana, 
pink  and  white  ;  B.  Barrieri,  a  dwarf  freely  branching 
form,  with  white  and  pink  tinted  flowers  ;  and  Bertha 
au  Chateau,  which  is  somewhat  like  B.  Ascotensis. 
Mr.  A.  Hart,  130,  High  Street,  Guildford,  exhibited  a 
new  Coleus  named  Hart’s  Conqueror,  with  large  ovate 
leaves,  deeply  scolloped  at  the  margin,  and  of  a  deep 
maroon  colour,  with  a  broad  lively  rose  blotch  in  the 
centre,  and  creamy  yellow  at  the  base.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  for  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  John  Gabb, 
Esq.,  exhibited  two  dishes  of  new  Pears  ;  and  another 
exhibit  was  made  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  "Waltham 
Cross,  of  John  Mannington  and  Fondante  Thiriot. 
Some  fruit  of  the  seedless  Grape  Black  Monukka  was 
shown  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick.  Mr.  F.  Tozer,  Leamington  Spa, 
Warwickshire,  showed  some  seedling  white  kidney 
Potatos,  raised  in  1887. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  showed 
some  berries  of  a  late- keeping  black  Grape  of  French 
origin,  and  named  Prunellar.  It  was  very  sweet  and 
good,  in  fact,  of  better  flavour  than  any  late  black 
Grape  grown,  and  the  committee  requested  to  see  it 
again. 

Manchester  Horticultural  and  Improve¬ 
ment. — November  3rd. — The  winter  session  of  this 
society  was  opened  on  the  above  date  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Albert  Square.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  and  Mr.  R.  Tait  presided.  The  chairman 
said  he  regretted  to  inform  them  that  their  president 
(Mr.  Bruce  Findlay)  was  seriously  unwell,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  be  present.  He  had  received  a  letter 
from  him,  in  which  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
coming  session  would  be  one  of  mutual  pleasure  and 
edification.  They  would  be  called  upon  to  elect  officers 
at  this  meeting,  and  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  Findlay)  was 
personally  concerned,  he  should  be  quite  satisfied  if 
they  thought  fit  to  elect  a  new  president.  It  would 
not  in  any  way  lessen  the  interest  he  hopes  to  take  in 
the  future  proceedings  of  the  society,  which  he  believes 
is  calculated  to  do  more  good  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.  He  suggested  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  members,  and  said  that  if  each 
member  would  try  and  get  another,  the  object  would 
easily  be  attained.  He  promised  to  do  his  part  in  that 
direction,  and  thought  he  could  add  a  half-dozen  to 
their  number.  He  suggested  also  that  an  appeal  should 
be  made  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  locality  for 
donations  of  books  on  horticulture,  and  other  things  of 
use  to  the  society.  But  before  such  an  appeal  he 


made,  they  must  have  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up, 
and  trustees  appointed  to  hold  such  property.  On  a 
previous  occasion  he  had  urged  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  society  should  be  printed,  so  that  they  would  have 
a  permanent  record  of  the  papers  read,  and  he  now 
renewed  the  recommendation.  They  should,  therefore, 
consider  at  this  meeting  the  following  points  : — (1)  Is 
it  desirable  to  publish  the  society’s  papers  1  (2)  To 

adopt  means  for  increasing  the  number  of  members. 
(3)  To  appoint  a  small  committee  to  draw  up  rules  and 
regulations.  (4)  To  appoint  trustees.  For  this  office 
he  suggested  Messrs.  Joseph  Broome,  John"W.  Maclure, 
M.P.,  and  Samuel  Barlow.  The  chairman  said  he 
could  fully  endorse- the  president’s  recommendation  as 
to  increasing  the  number  of  members.  If  they  had 
about  200  on  the  list,  they  might  reckon  on  an  average 
attendance  of  at  least  seventy  or  eighty,  which  would 
be  very  encouraging  to  the  readers  of  papers.  He  was 
glad  to  say  that  their  financial  position  was  none  the 
worse,  but  rather  better,  for  they  had  a  surplus  this 
year  of  £3  9s.  3d.,  against  £2  13s.  11(7.  last  year. 
After  the  details  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  had 
been  read,  Mr.  Birkenhead  moved  that  the  balance 
sheet  be  adopted,  and  Mr.  Brittain  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  without  question. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  next  business.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Hughes,  in  proposing  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Findlay  as  the  president,  said  it  would  be  a  calamity 
to  the  society  to  lose  his  services,  for  he  is  a  gentleman 
to  whom  they  can  always  look  with  confidence  for 
assistance  out  of  any  difficulty  in  connection  with  plant 
cultivation.  Mr.  Birkenhead  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  F.  Robinson 
moved,  and  Mr.  Lunt  seconded,  the  re-appointment  of 
Mr.  Tait  as  treasurer,  which  was  passed  with  equal 
unanimity.  A  committee  of  seven,  being  two  more 
than  last  year,  was  next  appointed,  after  which  Mr. 
Upjohn,  of  Worsley,  was  re-elected  as  the  secretary. 

The  four  matters  named  by  Mr.  Findlay  wero  then 
submitted  for  consideration.  The  chairman  said  he  did 
not  think  there  would  be  a  dissentient  voice  as  to  the 
desirability  of  having  the  papers  published,  for  it  was 
a  great  mistake  that  this  had  not  been  done  before. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  get  them 
printed  at  a  very  small  cost.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  it  was  decided  that  the  papers  read  during 
the  session  be  printed  at  the  close  of  it. 

Mr.  Upjohn  said,  with  regard  to  increasing  the 
number  of  members,  he  thought  they  must  look  to  the 
assistant-gardeners  for  that  increase.  He  thought  many 
of  them  might  be  induced  to  join  the  society  if  they 
were  solicited  to  do  so.  It  was  understood  that  those 
present  would  do  what  they  could  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Findlay’s  suggestion  in  this  respect.  Messrs.  Findlay, 
Tait,  and  Hughes  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  code  of  rules  and  bye-laws  for  the  society. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hick,  of  the  Botanical  Laboratory  at 
Owen’s  College,  then  read  a  paper  on  “A  Grain  of 
"Wheat,”  in  which  he  described  at  great  length,  by  the 
aid  of  diagrams,  the  component  parts  of  the  grain,  and 
explained  how  the  "Wheat  plant  obtains  its  nourishment. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


Captations  and  Picotees.  —  Having  been  much 
occupied  during  the  layering  time  I  called  in  the 
assistance  of  a  jobbing  gardener  in  my  neighbourhood, 
■who  informed  me  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  work. 
In  my  absence  he  layered  a  dozen  pots  or  so,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  successful,  as  the  layers 
grew  vigorously;  when  I  proceeded  to  pot  them  off  a  few 
days  since,  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  discovered  that 
he  had  not  cut  through  a  single  one  of  them,  and  I 
could  not  find  a  layer  that  had  put  forth  roots.  I  have, 
however,  taken  them  all  off  and  placed  them  round 
the  sides  of  4-in.  pots,  putting  a  little  silver  sand  about 
the  stem  of  each,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  them, 
and  placing  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  where  I  shall  keep 
them  close  for  a  time.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  I  had  layered  the  shoots  over  again  in  the 
proper  way  ;  but  I  wanted  to  get  them  out  of  the  large 
pots  in  which  the  plants  had  bloomed.  I  hope  my 
layers  will  strike  root  by  the  spring. — E.  TV. 

Captation  S.B.  Robert  Houlgeave. — I  have  just 
received  two  rooted  layers  of  this  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow.  What  a  nice  sturdy  grower  it  is,  and  so 
distinct  in  foliage  as  to  be  easily  recognisable  !  All 
lovers  of  the  Carnation  should  add  this  fine  S.B.  to 
their  collections,  on  account  of  its  brilliant  colour,  its 
value  as  an  exhibition  variety,  and  its  vigorous  growth. 
When  I  saw  Mr.  Barlow’s  plants  at  Stake  Hill  last 


year,  I  was  struck  with  the  amount  of  growth  the 
plants  had  made.  I  may  add,  that  my  choice  sorts  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  are  in  a  frame  where  they  are 
protected  from  drenching  rains  and  drip.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  allowed  to  have  plenty  of  air,  and  the 
lights  are  fully  open  in  bright  sunny  weather. — R.  D. 
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QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Gardenias. — L.  IV.  :  We  are  still  inclined  to  think  that  haring 
heen  allowed  to  get  too  dry  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Your 
best  plan  now,  is  to  keep  the  plants  quiet  until  the  turn  of  the 
year,  then  prune  them,  and  give  them  a  fresh  start.  If  they 
have  plenty  of  drainage,  as  you  say,  and  the  compost  is  open, 
you  can  hardly  give  them  too  much  water  when  growing  ; 
assisted  by  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  in  summer.  We  would 
also  add,  that  at  least  a  third  of  good  fibrous  loam  should  be 
added  to  the  compost  of  peat,  manure,  and  sand,  which  you 
mention.  There  is  not  sufficient  solidity  or  nutriment  in  peat 
alone  to  support  either  foliage  or  flowers,  as  Gardenias  enjoy 
liberal  treatment. 

Pelargoniums. — H.  B. :  Sorry  we  cannot  oblige  you,  but 
florists'  flowers  are  beyond  our  power  to  identify.  You  can  only 
get  them  named  by  some  one  who  grows  a  large  collection. 

Vinery  and  Stove. — T.  B.  T.:  You  will  ruin  the  Vines 
quickly  if  you  convert  the  house  into  a  stove  now.  Early  in 
February  is  quite  time  enough  to  start  Muscats,  and  then  you 
cannot  well  do  stove  plants  in  the  same  house. 

'Names  of  Fruits. — A.  B.  L. :  Pear,  Bellissime  d'Ete.  Apple, 
Norfolk  Coleman. 

Communications  Received. — W.  B. — H.  W.  W. — J.  P. — -J.  S. 
— McA. — W.  S. — J.  S.  (next  week). — R.  T. — W.  G. — D.  G.  Jnr. 
(many  thanks,  in  an  early  number). — W.  W. — W.  C. — H.  H.  (we 
have  asked  the  treasurer  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  rules). — R.  B. 
(many  thanks) — W.  P.  (Preston). — A.  0. — J.  J.  N. — A.  R.  — 
H.  B.-W.  G.  S.— H.  D.— L.  M.— D.  C. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED . 

Dicksons  &  Co  ,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — Forest 
Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Conifers,  &c. 

J.  Cheal&  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.— Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  &  Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Climbers,  &c. 

Ewing  &  Co.,  Sea  View  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hants. — Price 
List  of  Roses  and  certain  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Henry  May,  The  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. — Roses, 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Florists’  Flowers,  &c. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  9th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  little 
demand  for  finer  qualities  of  Red  Clover.  American 
and  continental  markets  are  higher.  Supplies  of 
English  Red  Clover  will  be  small  until  frost  sets  in, 
and  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  quantity  harvested. 
Trefoil,  AVhite  and  Alsike  firm.  Italian  Rye  Grass 
dearer.  Bird  seeds  unchanged. 

- - 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

November  19tli. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  3  0 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  0  6  0  9 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs. 65  0 

Melons  . each  0  6  2  0 

Peaches ....  per  dozen  2  0  9  0 


s.  d. 

s.d. 

Pears,  4-sieve . 

2  6 

6  0 

Pears,  French,  doz.  . . 
Pine-apples,  St. 

1  0 

1  6 

Michaels,  each  .... 

3  0 

S  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

Plums  . £  sieve 

Strawberries,  per  lb.. 

1  0 

3  0 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  hunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  4  0  5  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lh . 10 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  SOs.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Avera'ge  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

3  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Avera 
s.d.  s.d.  ' 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0  6  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 

Camellias _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  4  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Cornflower  . .  12  bun. 

Day  Lily .  .12  bunches 
Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  6  0  SO 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  10  2  0 
Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  1S’0 
Asters  ....  dozen  pots  3  0  6  0 

Balsam . per  doz. 

Capsicum _ per  doz. 

Chrysanthemums  ,,  4  0  9  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.lS  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  riridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 
per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 


3E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Myosotis,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,  12  spys.  0  9  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays..  0  6  0  9 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  6 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  9  10 
— •  Safitano  ..per  doz.  0  9  16 
Stephanotis  12  sprays  6  0  SO 

Sunflower _ 12  bun. 

Tropieolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 

Violets . 12  bun.  0  10  1  6 

—  French. ...  12  ban.  10  16 

- Panne.  .12  bun.  3  0  5  0 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  6  0  9 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  7  0  SO 

gs  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 


Fuchsia ....  per  dozen  3  0  9  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums _ doz. 

Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Single  Primula  or 
sinensis  . doz.  4  0  6  0 
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BARR’S 

SELECTED  gULBS, 

THE  FINEST  IN  HOLLAND,  ’ 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

PRICES  MODERATE.  QUALITY  UNSURPASSED. 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Special  Illustrated  DAFFODIL  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

barrITson, 

12  &  13,  King  Street,  Coient  Garden. 
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CANNELL’S  GRAND  NEW  JUBILEE  VARIETIES 
direct  from  China — the  great  sensation  of  the  London 
Shows.  By  far  the  best  new  set  ever  sent  out. 

URSYSAIfKlMWaiS. 

Our  Stock  of  both  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  the  entire 
family — above  1,000  varieties — is  now  ready  in  splen¬ 
did  condition  for  immediate  despatch.  Cannot  fail 
to  give  satisfaction.  All  warranted  true,  strong, 
clean,  country-grown,  so  very  different  from  those 
raised  near  smoky  towns. 

To  confirm  the  certainty  of  our  Cuttings  and  Estab¬ 
lished  Plants  for  exportation  we  simply  append  the 
following  :  — 

E.  J.  DOWLING,  Esq.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Oamaru, 
New  Zealand,  3rd  October,  '87. 

The  gentleman  for  whom  I  ordered  the  plants  wrote  me  that 
the  Chrysanthemums  you  sent  them  are  alive,  and  they  desire 
me  to  express  their  satisfaction. 

“  SIDCDP  TIMES,”  11th  November,  1887. 

C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq.,  secured  the  First  Prizes  for  48  Japanese  and 
6  Incurved  Blooms  in  the  open  classes  at  the  Great  National 
Exhibition,  Royal  Aquarium,  from  a  comparatively  small  stock 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

It  is  remarkable  how  well  young  beginners  succeed 
year  by  year  with  plants  supplied  by  us. 

Reduced  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  see  our 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE,  sent  Post  Free. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Nov.  21st.— Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’,  and  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  22nd.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Oxford  and 
Hanley  (1  day),  and  Manchester  (2  days).  Sales  of  Green¬ 
houses,  &c.,  at  Willesden  Green  ;  of  Orchids  at  the  Central 
Rooms,  Cheapside ;  and  of  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms,  Graeechurch  Street,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  23rd.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Meeting  of  Floral  Committee.  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at 
Bristol  and  Bedford  (2  days).  Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris's,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Nov.  24th.— Sales  of  Orchids,  Tree  and  other  Ferns, 
Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

Friday,  Nov.  25tli.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Pontefract  and 
Eccles  (2  days).  Sale  of  imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Nov.  26th.— Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Crewe.  Sales 
of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’,  and  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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shows  contribute  the  most  potent  of  factors  in 
the  promotion  of  success  in  gardening  efforts. 

But  whilst  men  looked  at  the — for  London 
— too  unwonted  spectacle  of  superb  exhibits 
and  crowds  of  admirers,  they  naturally  asked, 
“  Why  all  this  glory  and  admiration  for  the 
Chrysanthemum  alone  2  Not  that  we  have 
for  that  grand  flower  any  feeling  of  jealousy — 
heaven  forfend  !  All  humanity  which  loves 
flowers  must  rejoice  in  the  wonderful  progress 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  making  amongst  us,  hut 
we  rather  wish  to  see  some  of  that  progress 
shown  on  the  part  of  other  flowers  ;  nay,  vre 
may  say,  of  everything  useful  or  beautiful  in 
our  gardens  ;  and,  in  such  case  ask,  whether  it 
be  not  possible  either  to  expand  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  into  a  National  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  or  else  to  establish  on  a 
similar  but  wider  basis  a  truly  National  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  shall  also  have  its 
headquarters  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  with  that 
eclat  which  marks  the  progress  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.” 

That  such  thoughts  passed  through  the  minds 
of  many  gardeners  at  the  show  and  since, 
there  can  he  little  doubt ;  indeed,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  adopt  them  because  they  are  just  now 
so  natural,  not  only  as  arising  from  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the 
one  hand,  but  because  of  the  unhappy  position 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  other. 
Whilst  not  unwilling  to  take  much  that  is  said 
cum  grano  salts,  yet  we  cannot  close  our  ears 
absolutely  to  the  reports  abroad  of  differences 
in  the  governing  body  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  which  indicate  as  clear  as 
can  be,  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  Stripped  of  all  its  old  charm, 
devoid  of  self-respect,  almost  bankrupt,  practi¬ 
cally  •without  habitation,  it  realises  in  its 
deplorable  condition,  Gay’s  famous  metaphor, 
“I’m  like  a  ship  on  the  sea  tost.  Now  high,  now 
low,  by  each  billow  borne.  With  the  anchor 
broke,  and  rudder  lost,  Deserted,  and  all 
forlorn.”  What  wonder,  then,  if  men’s  minds 
are  directed  to  the  launching  of  some  new  and 
more  popularly  founded  horticultural  ship, 
which  duly  ballasted,  and  ably  manned,  shall 
carry  the  fortunes  of  British  Horticulture  into 
a  safe  and  prosperous  port. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  time  to  pass 
too  easily ;  although  not  yet  off  with  the  old 
love  or  on  with  the  new,  there  is  danger  that 
the  old  love  of  itself  will  disappear  ere  any 
new  love  has  been  found.  As  to  whether  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  may  he 
disposed  to  widen  its  borders,  and  make  broader 
its  foundations  and  aims,  so  far  as  to  become 
the  national  centre  of  horticulture  generally, 
we  are  at  present  in  no  position  to  say  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  matter '  is  of  too  grave  and 
important  a  kind  to  he  lightly  viewed ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
executive  of  that  body  yet  retains  too  much  of 
localisation  in  sentiment,  and  too  little  that  is 
cosmopolitan,  to  render  it  likely  to  view  pro¬ 
posals  of  this  nature  with  respect.  More  now, 
than  at  any  previous  time,  has  it  been  felt  by 
many  who  visited  the  Royal  Aquarium  last 
week,  and  especially  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  — - 
really  a  splendid  area,  most  centrally  situated, 
and  easy  of  access — that  a  better  place  for  the 
London  home  of  a  National  Horticultural 
Society  could  not  easily  he  found,  and  to  know 
so  much  is  to  admit  that  one-half  the  objections 
to  the  formation  of  such  a  society  are  at  once  met. 

We  believe  that  a  proposal  of  this  nature 
would  meet  with  great  favour  amongst  gardeners 
of  all  classes,  and  that  periodical  exhibitions 
held  at  the  hall,  of  Spring  Flowers,  Orchids, 
Roses,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  indeed,  all 
kinds  of  exhibition  flowers  and  plants,  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  would  soon  become  not 
only  immensely  popular  with  gardeners,  but 
also  with  the  vast  flower-loving  public  of  the 
metropolis.  A  few  hold,  earnest  men  are 
needed  to  launch  the  ship  ;  but  once  fairly 
floated  a  successful  voyage  seems  assured. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

THE  HOME  OF  FLOWERS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  THE  NORTH 

and  SCOTLAND. 

Purchasers  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  d  Co.’s 

CATALOGUE  (illustrated  and  descriptive — free  for  six 
stamps,  gratis  to  buyers),  and  purchase  their  TREES 
from  Kent — “  The  Garden  of  England.” 

Gr.  B.  &  Co.  have  a  stock  of  nearly  half  a  million 
splendidly  grown,  finely -rooted  and  well-ripened  stuff 
in  800  sorts,  true  to  name. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE, 

ESTABLISHED  1796. 


JENSEN’S 

Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

Write  for  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and  Instructions. 

FISH-POTASH 

Dr.  Voelcker’s  analysis  guaranteed.  FISH-POTASH  contains 
Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in  large  proportions,  which 
arc  the  principal  elements  of  fertilisation. 

GUANO. 

GUANO  PRICES,  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Address  : 
2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ;  28  lbs., 
6s.  6d.  ;-56 lbs.,  10s.  6d.;  lewt.,  16s.;  2cwt.,  30s. 
Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for  large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 

J,  JENSEN  8l  €0.,  Limited, 
109,  Fenchiirch  Street,  London,  E.G. 


A  National  Horticultural  Society. — The 
truly  grand  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  last 
week,  must  have  proved  a  veritable  surprise  to 
many  of  our  country  readers  who,  for  the  first 
time,  visited  that  annual  exhibition.  To  those 
especially — and  they  were  few  of  course — who 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
previous  day,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
gatherings  must  have  been  impressively 
painful.  The  old  Society  apparently  dying  of 
inanition,  dissension,  and  utter  incapacity ; 
and,  in  its  decay,  deserted  and  contemned  by 
its  former  friends  ;  the  younger  one  full  of  life 
and  energy,  free  from  all  the  trammels  which 
crush  its  elder  sister,  and  courted  and  caressed, 
because  it  realises  and  strives  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  age.  Whilst  at  South 
Kensington  rarely  has  a  meeting  been  more 
thinly  attended,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
never  has  a  show  been  more  crowded,  and 
that,  too,  not  by  mere  sightseers,  hut  by 
hundreds  of  gardeners  who  flocked  in  from 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  ivell  as  from 
the  metropolis,  to  see  the  grand  display  of 
garden  produce  set  before  them.  "Whilst  we 
very  cordially  sympathise  with  and  regret  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  once  famous  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has 
received  such  a  splendid  meed  of  patronage, 
and  exhibits  such  promise  of  future  success. 
Never  at  any  time  has  there  been  seen  a  finer 
display  of  our  grand  autumn  and  winter  flower ; 
never  has  there  been  deeper  or  more  practical 
interest  shown  in  its  culture  and  increase  than 
was  displayed  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  last 
week.  The  gathering,  with  its  allied  exhibits 
of  superb  fruits  and  vegetables,  made  many 
an. old  and  jaded  horticulturist  feel  renewed 
life,  and  to  realise  that  after  all  derided  flower 
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A  Jubilee  Souvenir.  —Under  the  then  prevailing 
excitement,  a  representative  of  one  of  our  nursery  firms 
in  West  Middlesex  undertook  to  present  the  local 
authorities  of  his  parish  with  an  Araucaria,  to  be 
planted  as  a  Jubilee  tree  on  the  village  green.  The 
o.Ter  was  accepted,  and  the  tree,  some  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height,  and  worth  3s.  or  4s.,  was  duly  planted  on 
Jubilee  day  with  parochial  honours,  some  needful  soil 
and  labour  being  also  furnished.  Judge,  then,  of  the 
surprise  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  little  ceremony 
on  receiving,  the  other  day,  a  bill  of  the  amount  of  one 
guinea  for  labour,  &c.,  in  planting  this  Jubilee  tree — 
rather  a  costly  present  on  the  one  side,  and  yet  a  very 
profitable  transaction  on  the  other.  Gift  horses  some¬ 
times  should  be  looked  in  the  mouth. 

Something  in  a  Name.  —  A  gardener  named 
Sly  field  was  prosecuted  before  the  Brentford  Justices 
the  other  day  for  frauds  upon  various  persons,  and 
amongst  others  upon  a  well-known  London  nursery 
firm.  He  had  worked  a  short  time  for  a  market 
gardener  named  Barnham  at  Feltham,  and  having  by 
misrepresentation  induced  his  employer  to  purchase 
some  plants  said  to  be  coming  to  him  in  lieu  of  money 
due,  ordered  from  the  above  firm  certain  plants  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Barnham,  of  Hounslow,  and  sold  them  to 
his  employer,  thus  committing  two  frauds  with  the 
same  subjects.  Some  other  similar  transactions  took 
place  after  Slyfield  had  left  Mr.  Barnham’s  employ. 
Doubtless  for  some  time  to  come  Slyfield  will  enjoy  a 
lodging  at  the  country’s  expense. 

Giant  Apples. — The  grand  .collection  of  six  dishes 
of  kitchen  Apples  which  Mr.  McKenzie  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  last  week  calls  for  more  than 
passing  notice.  Such  superb  samples  of  fruit  should 
make  us  proud  of  our  gardeners,  for  grander  fruits  the 
world  could  not  have  produced.  They  were  not  only 
fine  and  heavy,  even  averaging  1  lb.  per  fruit,  but 
they  were  also  very  handsome.  Mr.  McKenzie  men¬ 
tioned  that  last  year  he  had  even  much  finer  fruits  of 
the  sorts  shown,  but  they  were  more  irregularly  shaped. 
They  are  grown  on  dwarf  bush  trees,  kept  in  check  by 
root-pruning,  but  liberally  mulched  and  watered  during 
dry  weather  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  strong  point  in  the  Linton 
culture  that  from  first  to  last  the  fruits  shall  not  cease 
swelling.  The  grand  samples  shown  by  Mr.  McKenzie, 
Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  and  others  served  to  show 
that  with  high  culture,  England  may  beat  the  whole 
world  with  Apples. 

The  Kingston  Show.— The  serious  falling  off  in 
the  customary  high  standard  of  Chrysanthemums 
usually  found  at  the  Kingston  autumn  show,  which 
was  so  patent  the  other  day,  is  a  matter  for  regret. 
“Without  doubt  this  show  was  the  chief,  indeed,  the 
real  leader  in  the  South  in  promoting  that  high 
standard  in  Chrysanthemum  development  which  is  now 
attained.  Possibly  some  special  causes  operated  against 
the  society  this  year.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  but  the  majority  were  only  second-rate,  whilst 
plants  were  very  materially  reduced  in  bulk.  The 
absence  of  some  of  the  former  leading  exhibitors  had  its 
effects,  and  we  hope  that  such  absence  is  but  temporary. 
Any  permanent  reduction  in  average  quality  at  Kingston 
would  be  a  misfortune. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  St.  Neot’s 
Chrysanthemum  show,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr. 
William  Ratchelous,  the  hon.  secretary  to  the  society, 
who  is  also  the  local  hon.  secretary  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
bring  the  claims  of  the  Fund  before  the  numerous 
company  present.  This  is  an  admirable  way  of  making 
this  praiseworthy  object  known,  and  we  can  but  hope 
that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  such  social  gatherings 
by  other  local  secretaries  in  order  to  make  known  what 
is  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the  Fund. 

Gardening  Educational  Societies.  —  Amidst  the 
mass  of  associations,  clubs,  &c.,  now  existent,  and 
being  formed  ostensibly  with  a  view  to  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  members — young  men  especially — but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  presenting  chiefly  attractive 
centres  for  pastimes  and  sport,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
in  horticulture  such  bond  fide  and  admirable  bodies  as 
the  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Preston, 
Chiswick,  and  numerous  other  gardeners’  associations, 
alive  to  the  importance  of  improving  practically  and 
mentally  gardening  knowledge  in  all  its  branches, 
among  those  of  our  youths  who  devote  themselves  to 
horticultural  pursuits.  Play  may  be  desirable  in  its 
proper  place  and  under  restrictions  ;  but  all  play,  or 
chiefly  play,  will  do  nothing  good  for  the  gardeners  of 
the  kingdom,  young  or  old.  The  societies  named  above, 
and  all  conducted  for  similar  objects,  merit  all  praise 
for  the  excellent  work  they  are  striving  to  perform. 


The  Church  Coppenliall  Horticultural  Society's 
third  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  will  be  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Crewe,  on  Saturday  next ;  and 
the  committee  will,  we  understand,  be  very  glad  to 
receive  contributions  of  blooms  or  fruits  from  the  south. 

Presentation  to  a  Gardener.  —  On  the  evening 
of  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  James  Whitton,  on  his  leaving 
Coltness  Gardens  to  take  charge  of  those  at  Glamis 
Castle,  was  presented  by  his  friends,  at  a  pleasant  gather¬ 
ing  which  took  place  at  Wishaw,  with  a  “  barograph  ’’ 
and  purse  of  gold  for  himself,  and  a  brooch  for  Mrs. 
Whitton.  On  a  subsequent  evening,  Mr.  Whitton  was 
entertained  at  a  complimentary  supper,  and  the  chair¬ 
man,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
after  alluding  to  Mr.  Whitton’s  true-hearted  honest 
character,  and  his  great  skill  as  a  gardener,  expressed 
the  belief  of  all  present  that  under  his  care  the  glory  of 
the  Glamis  Gardens  would  not  fade. 

Harpenden  Apple  and  Pear  Congress. — At  the 
Apple  and  Pear  Congress  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Harpenden  Horticultural  Society,  on 
December  7th,  papers  will  be  read  in  the  evening  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean  “On  the  history  of  the  Apple,”  and  “On 
the  importation  of  foreign  Apples  and  Pears,  and  its 
influence  on  the  British  fruit  trade”  ;  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Durnford,  Rothamsted  Lodge,  Harpenden,  “On 
ripening,  gathering,  and  method  of  keeping  Apples 
and  Pears  ”  ;  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  “On  the  cordon  system  of  training  Apples 
and  Pears  ”  ;  and  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Emptage,  gardener  to 
J.  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  Hawkswick,  St.  Albans,  “On  the 
diseases  of  the  Apple  and  suggested  remedies,”  and 
“  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Apple  and  Pear.” 

Gardening  Changes. — Mr.  David  Thomson,  lately 
gardener  at  Banchory  House,  Aberdeen,  has  been 
engaged  as  gardener  to  D.  McGregor,  Esq.,  of  Ard- 
garten,  Argyleshire.  Mr.  D.  Gillies,  late  of  Finnart, 
Dumbartonshire,  succeeds  Mr.  Kemp  as  gardener  to 

F.  Aberdein,  Esq.,  Keithock  House,  Forfarshire.  Mr. 

G.  Bannerman,  late  of  Gearies,  Ross-shire,  has  become 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Wilkie,  of  Ormiston,  Midlothian.  Mr. 
F.  Quanee  Clatworth}’’,  late  foreman  at  Rufford  Abbey, 
Ollerton,  Notts,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  toH.  L. 
Gaskell,  Esq.,  Kiddington  Hall,  Woodstock,  Oxon  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Withers,  formerly  of  Cruckton  Hall, 
Shrewsbury,  as  gardener  to  Hope  Johnstone,  Esq.,  The 
Homewood,  Esher,  Surrey. 

Exhibition  Morality. — If  evidence  were  wanting 
of  the  high  average  morality  which  exists  among 
exhibitors  at  flower  shows,  and  especially  among 
gardeners,  it  is  to  be  found  both  in  the  exceeding 
infrequency  of  questionable  practices  in  connection 
with  exhibits,  and  the  pained  feeling  allied  to  surprise 
and  annoyance  which  is  so  abundantly  evidenced  at  an 
exhibition,  by  the  bulk  of  exhibitors,  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  when  some  form  of  trickery  or  attempt  to 
deceive  is  discovered.  Thus  it  was  that  at  the  Bromley 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  after 
the  judges  had  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  a 
gardener  named  Barrell  had  resorted  to  the  dishonour¬ 
able  practice  of  making  up  blooms,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  what  was  done  at  Liverpool  a  few  years  ago — the 
exhibitor  in  question  on  making  his  reappearance  at 
the  show  received  a  greeting  from  the  gardeners  present 
that  he  is  not  likely  soon  to  forget.  The  flowers  were 
unfortunately  staged  in  the  name  of  the  man’s  master, 
who  personally  knew  nothing  of  the  improper  manner 
in  which  the  blooms  had  been  treated,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  promptly  exonerated  him,  after  receiving  an 
explanation.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  when  the 
paltry  fraud  was  discovered,  the  punishment  meted  out 
to  the  delinquent  was  sharp  and  decisive. 

- - 

A  FEW  HINTS  ON  ROSE 

GROWING.* 

In  any  attempt  to  grow  Roses,  the  first  thing  that 
claims  our  attention  is  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 
Roses  grow  best  in  a  heavy  deep  loam,  or  loam  resting 
on  clay  ;  they  do  worst  on  a  light  sandy  soil  resting  on 
rock  or  shingle.  If  we  are  in  possession  of  a  piece  of 
heavy  clay  land,  and  we  propose  to  grow  Roses  on  it, 
we  shall  have  to  drain  it,  and  then  with  the  assistance 
of  manure  we  may  expect  to  get  good  blooms.  But  if 
our  land  is  light  and  sandy,  then  all  our  efforts  must  be 
in  the  direction  of  making  it  heavier.  No  draining  will 
be  necessary  here,  indeed  we  must  endeavour  to 
couuteract  the  drying  effect  of  the  sun  by  means  of 
mulching,  that  is,  in  the  hot  weather  strewing  a  coating 
of  manure  or  dead  leaves  over  the  roots  of  the  Roses, 
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which  will  prevent  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  keep 
the  land  moist  in  the  driest  weather.  If  the  land 
is  heavy  it  is  advisable  to  add  to  it  anything  that  we 
know  will  help  to  make  it  lighter  ;  sand,  road  scrapings, 
gravel,  charcoal,  wood-ashes,  wool,  hair,  rags,  refuse 
from  tan-yards,  or  anything  of  a  like  nature  will  assist 
to  make  it  more  porous.  There  is  another  factor  that 
we  cannot  do  without,  either  on  light  or  heavy  land, 
and  that  is  lime.  I  shall  speak  of  this  again,  but  I 
may  say  here  that  its  action  on  heavy  land  is  to  open  it 
up  and  improve  it  immensely,  and  you  cannot  have 
too  much  of  it. 

If  our  soil  is  light  we  escape  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  having  to  drain  it ;  but  it  is  impossible,  do  what  we 
will,  to  get  the  same  results  from  a  light  soil  as  we  can 
from  a  heavy  one.  Roses  delight  naturally  in  a  heavy 
soil,  and  in  such  soils  they  will  always  do  better  than 
when  grown  elsewhere.  No  doubt  there  are  places 
where  Roses  do  well  on  light  soils— there  are  probably 
some  here  who  grow  beautiful  blooms  on  a  light  soil, 
but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  if  those  who  do  so 
well  on  these  light  soils  went  to  the  same  amount  of 
trouble  in  growing  Roses  in  a  heavy  soil,  they  would 
produce  even  finer  flowers  than  they  do. 

On  a  heavy  soil  the  best  manure  we  can  use  is  horse- 
manure  ;  on  a  light  soil  we  should  prefer  to  use  cow- 
manure.  The  first  named  heats  quickly,  which  is 
beneficial  on  a  cold  heavy  soil  ;  the  second  retains  the 
water  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  generally  said  to 
be  a  cold  manure,  thus  being  more  suitable  to  a  dry 
burning  soil. 

Nothing  answers  better  on  a  light  soil  than  clay,  the 
only  difficulty  being  to  get  it  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  natural  soil.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  surface 
of  the  land  strewed  with  it,  as  the  winter  frost  and  the 
summer  heat  will  break  it  up,  when  it  can  be  dug  in. 
If  we  keep  doing  this  as  often  as  we  can  procure  clay, 
we  shall  soon  see  a  great  improvement  in  our  land. 
It  is  almost  useless  to  bury  it  in  large  lumps.  “We 
must  not  attempt  to  apply  quicklime  to  light  soil,  as  it 
burns  up  the  manurial  matters  too  readily.  The  lime 
for  this  purpose  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  heap 
for  at  least  three  months  before  being  applied  to  the 
land,  and  if  some  soil  can  be  got  to  mix  with  it  while 
standing  in  the  heap  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

On  heavy  land  the  lime  may  be  applied  in  a  quick 
state  with  advantage,  as  it  assists  mechanically  to  break 
up  and  divide  the  clay,  and  so  make  the  soil  lighter 
and  more  open.  On  the  hungry,  dry,  sandy  soils  the 
manure  we  apply  seems  to  pass  away  very  quickly,  the 
rains  washing  it  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  found  that 
where  lime  is  present  in  these  light  soils  it  combines 
chemically  with  the  valuable  parts  of  the  manure,  and 
prevents  the  rains  from  washing  them  away.  I  may 
say  personally  that  on  my  own  dry  sandy  land  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  application  of 
lime  and  clay.  Sometimes,  from  the  situation  of  a 
piece  of  land,  it  is  impossible  to  drain  it.  In  this  case 
the  only  plan  is  to  grow  the  Roses  on  raised  beds. 
In  planting  a  few  Roses  it  may  be  possible  to  remove 
the  original  soil  from  the  beds  and  replace  it  with 
something  better.  The  soil  I  should  suggest  would 
be  made  up  in  this  way  :  one  load  of  top  spit  from  clay 
pasture,  half  a  load  of  old  farm-yard  manure,  one 
barrowful  of  old  slaked  lime,  one  barrowful  of  £-in. 
bones,  and  a  barrowful  of  small  charcoal  or  wood-ashes. 

When  buying  Roses  do  not  buy  rubbish  ;  you  will  . 
find  it  by  far  the  dearest  in  the  long  run.  Good  Roses 
are  cheap  enough.  If  your  soil  is  light  and  sandy  you 
will  find  that  the  lighter  shades— whites  and  pinks— 
will  suit  you  best ;  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  then  the  darker 
ones  will  do  well.  In  selecting  the  sorts,  choose  those 
that  are  vigorous  growers  ;  varieties  of  moderate  growth 
are  rarely  so  satisfactory  as  these.  Some  people  will 
go  to  auctions  and  buy  their  Roses  there.  Well,  of 
course,  if  they  prefer  to  do  so  I  have  no  objection,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  buy  Roses.  At  the 
same  time,  I  may  just  give  these  people  a  hint  that 
may  be  of  some  value.  .  As  a  rule  Roses  at  auctions  are 
generally  dry  and  shrivelled  up  before  the  purchaser 
can  get  them  home.  Now,  the  best  plan,  and  the  only 
safe  one  to  follow  when  plants  get  to  this  stage,  is  to 
dig  a  good  deep  hole  in  the  ground  and  bury  them, 
root  and  branch  ;  lay  them  down  sideways,  and  after 
giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  water  cover  them  up 
and  leave  them  there  for  about  a  week.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  when  they  are  dug  up  again  they  will  be  quite 
fresh  and  plump.  If  they  are  not  so  then  I  am  very 
much  afraid  they  never  will  bo. 

Roses  planted  about  March  or  April,  which  is  the 
usual  time  with  many  people,  will  take  about  eighteen 
months  to  recover— some  never  recover  at  all.  Those 
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who  do  not  wish  to  waste  a  season,  but  desire  to 
have  Eoses  next  summer,  must  he  careful  to  plant 
at  once,  and  not  to  leave  it  until  next  spring. 
Some  people  cannot  see  this  ;  they  do  not  see 
the  difference.  Eose  trees  when  taken  up  in  the 
spring  have  no  time  allowed  them  to  make  roots 
before  they  are  called  upon  to  grow,  and  this  growth  is 
rarely  satisfactory  or  vigorous.  "When  we  transplant 
in  autumn  the  plants  often  make  new  roots  before  the 
winter,  and  in  these  cases  they  are  much  more  likely, 
being  well  established,  to  give  good  blooms  and  be¬ 
come  fine  plants.  In  planting,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  expose  the  roots  to  the  sun  or  drying  winds. 
They  should  only  be  planted  when  the  ground  is  in  a 
proper  state,  i.e. ,  when  the  soil  is  so  dry  that  it  does 
not  stick  to  the  spade.  If  it  be  not  in  this  state  it 
cannot  be  made  to  fall  round  the  roots  as  it  should  do, 
and  any  attempt  to  stamp  it  down  only  makes  it  into  a 
puddle.  This  will  not  do  at  all  ;  so  if  our  plants  arrive 
in  wet  weather  we  must  lay  them  in  until  the  weather 
changes.  They  should  not  be  laid  just  in  a  bundle  as 
they  come  to  hand,  but  should  be  taken  apart  and  laid 
in  such  a  way  that  the  roots  are  all  thoroughly  covered 
with  soil. 

When  we  do  begin  planting,  the  business  should  be 
completed  with  all  speed.  If  the  roots  be  dry,  plunge 
them  into  a  bucket  of  water  for  a  few  minutes  before 
planting,  Only  take  out  a  few  at  a  time,  and  if  you 
have  to  lay  any  of  these  down  for  a  few  minutes,  put 
them  out  of  the  wind  and  sunshine.  If  the  plants 
have  long  thick  roots,  these  should  be  shortened  to 
about  9  ins.  ;  but  preserve  as  many  of  the  fine  hair-like 
fibres  as  possible.  Dig  a  hole  sufficiently  wide  and  deep 
to  take  in  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  put  in  the  bottom 
of  it  a  spadeful  of  old  manure  if  you  have  it.  On  this 
strew  a  little  soil,  and  then  put  in  the  plant.  Place  a 
little  fine  soil  over  the  roots,  and  then  add  the  coarser 
part.  Make  the  ground  very  firm,  and  ram  it  down 
hard,  for  if  any  holes  be  left  they  would  become  full  of 
water  during  the  winter,  which  would  most  probably 
rot  the  finer  roots.  Holes  and  inequalities  on  the 
surface  are  open  to  the  same  objection,  as  they  collect 
the  water  in  pools,  and  this  sinks  down  and  does 
mischief.  Before  planting  the  Eose,  it  should  be 
examined  round  the  collar,  just  where  the  root  ends 
and  the  branches  begin.  Here  we  often  find  dormant 
buds  from  the  stock,  which,  if  left,  come  up  in  the 
form  of  suckers  during  the  season  ;  much  trouble  can 
be  saved  by  cutting  these  out. 

Plant  your  Eoses  as  near  the  surface  as  possible — it 
is  a  mistake  to  bury  them  deep  in  the  ground.  All 
dwarf  subjects  should  be  planted  with  the  budded  part 
about  2  ins.  below  the  surface.  Standards  should  be 
planted  with  the  roots  as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 
All  should  be  firmly  staked  when  planted,  as  none  can 
make  roots  when  rocked  about  by  the  wind.  Dwarfs 
may  have  their  shoots  cut  back  to  about  18  ins.,  which 
prevents  the  wind  from  blowing  them  about  so  much. 
If  the  weather  be  very  dry  after  planting,  the  ground 
should  be  tested,  and,  if  necessary,  the  plants  should 
have  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Another  reason  I  may 
mention  why  Eoses  should  be  planted  early  is  that 
early  orders  get  the  best  plants.  It  is  useless  to  plant 
Eoses  where  the  roots  of  large  trees  rob  the  ground,  or 
where  the  sun  cannot  shine  on  them.  If  they  are  to 
do  really  well  they  must  have  good  soil,  fresh  air,  and 
plenty  of  sunshine. 

Now  the  next  thing  that  will  engage  our  attention 
after  planting  will  be  pruning.  If  we  want  to  grow  a 
big  tree  to  cover  a  house,  it  is  useless  to  keep  on  cutting 
the  whole  thing  down  to  the  ground  year  after  year. 
But  growing  a  big  tree  is  one  thing  ;  growing  Eoses, 
that  is,  fine  blooms,  is  a  very  different  one.  To  produce 
fine  blooms  fit  for  exhibition,  we  must  cut  our  Eoses  in 
hard— very  hard,  in  fact.  When  we  have  finished 
prunmg  there  should  be  very  little  to  be  seen  in  our 
Eose  gardens.  It  you  examine  a  shoot  or  branch  from 
a  Eose  tree,  you  will  notice  that  wherever  a  leaf  has 
grown  there  is  a  dormant  bud,  which,  in  time,  will 
send  out  a  shoot  and  become  a  branch  on  its  own 
account.  Now,  as  a  rule,  when  we  prune  we  do  not 
need  to  leave  more  than  two  or  three  of  these  buds  on 
each  branch  ;  and  as  these  buds  are  rather  numerous 
round  about  the  base  of  these  shoots,  it  follows  that  if 
we  carry  out  this  rule,  we  shall  cut  away  nearly  all  the 
plant.  Never  mind,  the  great  object  in  Eose-growing 
is  to  get  ripe  buds,  for  these  are  the  buds  that  will 
bring  us  the  finest  flowers.  Naturally  the  ripest  buds 
are  those  that  have  been  growing  the  longest  time,  and 
these  are  the  buds  round  the  base  of  the  shoots. 

Standards  must  be  treated  just  the  same — the  shoots 
cut  back  to  about  three  eyes.  I  said  just  now 
that  this  was  the  rule,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
those  who  are  here  to  night,  and  who  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  cutting  back  their  Eoses  so  severely  as  I 
advise,  will  do  so  next  spring,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


PATSIA  JAPONICA  (ARALIA 

SIEBOLDII). 

During  the  winter  months  great  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  in  furnishing  ornamental-foliaged  plants  of 
an  evergreen  nature,  and  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand 
in  dwelling  rooms  without  special  protection  and 
without  becoming  disfigured  by  the  lowness  of  the 
temperature  in  frosty  nights.  Some  can  manage  Ficus 
elastica,  under  the  circumstances,  by  having  the  leaves 
and  stems  well  ripened  before  winter  ;  and  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  know  it  to 
be  an  extremely  hardy  and  most  accommodating  plant. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  subject  of  our  illustration, 
popularly  known  as  Aralia  Sieboldii.  It  is  so  nearly 
hardy  in  sheltered  spots  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England  that  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  growing  it 
in  dwelling-houses,  where  its  hardy  evergreen  nature 
and  its  ornamental  character  might  be  shown  to 
greater  advantage  than  it  is  at  present.  The  leaves 
are  palmately  7 — 9  lobed,  leathery  in  texture  and  of  a 
dark  green  colour.  On  this  account  the  foliage  can  be 
sponged  occasionally,  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
the  well-being  and  for  the  appearance  of  indoor  plants. 
Plants  are  annually  raised  in  great  quantities  from 
imported  seeds.  There  is  a  variegated  variety  which 
some  might  prefer,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  a  great 
improvement  on  the  type. 

— - — - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

New  Varieties  Certificated. 

In  our  report  of  the  National  Society’s  exhibition  at 
the  Eoyal  Aquarium  last  week,  we  hardly  did  full 
justice  to  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  of  Putney,  who  received 
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Certificates  for  several  varieties,  which,  owing  to  some 
confusion  in  the  placing  of  the  flowers  on  the  stages, 
were  credited  to  another  grower.  The  varieties  named 
Edwin  Molyneux  and  Putney  George  were  both  shown 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  as  well  as  another  sort  named  Lord 
Eversley,  which  was  also  certificated,  but  not  noticed 
by  us.  Lord  Eversley  is  a  sport  from  Princess  Teck, 
and  pure  white,  of  beautiful  form,  and  when  fully 
developed  of  course  incurved  like  the  type.  In  the 
young  condition  the  tips  of  all  the  central  florets  are 
distinctly  tipped  vrith  pale  yellowish  green,  which 
ultimately  passes  away.  It  is  late  and  can  be  kept  till 
Christmas,  when  it  comes  in  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  Mr.  Stevens  also  received  the  Silver  Medal 
for  twelve  new  varieties. 

Amy  Furze. 

The  very  excellent  illustrations  of  two  of  the 
finest  of  the  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  for  the 
year,  which  were  given  in  last  week’s  issue  of  The 
Gardening  World,  will  be  of  much  service  to  growers 
who  are  living  at  a  distance  from  the  Metropolis,  or  in 
neighbourhoods  where  new  kinds  are  not  exhibited  the 
first  year  of  their  appearance.  They,  consequently, 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  characters  of  these 
frequently-mentioned  sorts  ;  and  having  seen  several 
examples  of  the  two  flowers  in  question,  I  can,  with 
pleasure,  testify  to  the  draughtsman’s  accuracy,  and 
the  natural  manner  in  which  he  has  depicted  Amy 
Furze  and  Macaulay.  With  regard  to  the  former,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  properly  described  as  a  reflexed 
flower.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  blooms  recently 
shown  were  much  smaller  than  the  illustration  given 


last  week,  and,  in  such  a  condition,  more  nearly 
approached  the  proper  reflexed  form  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  grown  strongly  and  well,  it  seems,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  be  very  much  more  closely  allied  to 
the  Japanese  form,  and  should  be  classed  with  those  of 
a  spreading  and  drooping-petalled  character.  The  late 
Mr.  John  Salter,  in  his  incomparable  work  on  the 
Chrysanthemum,  gave  representations  of  the  various 
types  ;  and  those  readers  of  this  journal  who  possess 
his  book  will  find,  on  turning  to  the  woodcut  facing 
p.  38,  the  representation  of  what  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  the  ideal  type  of  a  reflexed  flower.  There  the 
bloom  is  as  round  as  an  incurved  should  be,  the  petals 
short  and  flat,  closely  overlapping  one  another,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  turning  just  the  reverse 
way.  Amy  Furze  does  not  conform  to  this  type,  and 
will  eventually,  I  should  say,  be  relegated  to  the 
Japanese  section,  in  which  there  are  already  many 
flowers  of  a  similar  build,  and  unofficially  termed,  for 
want  of  a  more  suitable  name,  “reflexed  Japs.”  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Editor  will  see  his  way  to 
continue  the  good  work  he  has  begun  by  selecting  some 
more  of  the  much-valued  flowers  of  the  season  for 
illustration  in  The  Gardening  World. — Chrysanth. 

Tower  House,  Chiswick. 

As  the  Chrysanthemum  is  grown  at  the  residence  of 
J.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  for  decoration  only,  quantity,  and 
not  size  of  bloom  is  the  desideratum.  With  this  end  in 
view,  the  plants  are  pinched  in  the  summer  time  with 
the  idea  of  producing  a  branching  top  with  numerous 
flower-heads.  A  considerable  quantity  of  tops  are  struck 
early  in  summer,  and  these  produce  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bloom  of  a  respectable  size  ;  and  the  plants 
being  exceedingly  dwarfed  by  the  process,  they 
constitute  admirable  material  for  first  row  of  groups,  or 
for  staging  on  the  side  benches.  The  best  display  is 
made  in  the  conservatory  adjoining  the  house,  but  other 
houses  are  occupied  by  late-flowering  varieties,  that 
may  be  expected  to  keep  up  a  supply  at  least  till 
Christmas. 

Triomphe  du  Nord  was  beautifully  dwarf,  but  the 
flower-heads  were  larger  than  any  we  have  seen  this 
season,  and  very  perfectly  formed.  Other  Japanese 
varieties  are  well  represented  by  Grandiflorum, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  (blush-pink),  Madame  Comte, 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Jeanne  Delaux,  the  curious 
slender  florets  of  Tissiphone,  Hiver  Fleur  (very  flori- 
ferous),  Madame  Leon  Brunei,  Comet,  Source  d’Or, 
Mons.  Tarin,  Margot,  and  Peter  the  Great.  Other 
varieties  are  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  Mabel 
Ward,  Golden  Empress,  Fingal  (lilac-purple),  Cassandra 
(white,  tinted  lilac),  and  Golden  Beverley.  The  re¬ 
flexed  section  is  well  upheld  by  admirable  samples  of 
King  of  Crimsons,  Cullingfordii,  and  the  golden,  pink, 
and  white  Christine.  Names  might  be  multiplied,  but 
the  above  serve  to  show  the  varieties  that  are  grown,  and 
that  they  respond  to  the  cultural  treatment  they  receive 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bones,  the  gardener. 

The  Ballards,  Addington. 

I  was  much  struck  the  other  day  when  visiting  the 
seat  of  C.  H.  Goschen,  Esq.,  near  Croydon,  with  the 
splendid  display  of  Chrysanthemums  effectively  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  fine  conservatory  and  in  other  houses. 
Mr.  Whittle,  the  skilled  and  courteous  gardener  here, 
evidently  takes  great  pride  in  his  plants,  as  shown  by 
the  superb  examples  (several  hundreds)  to  be  seen,  and 
many  of  which  carry  grand  blooms. 

I  thought  the  following  particularly  striking,  viz.:  — 
Japanese  varieties  :  Balmoreau,  Criterion,  Elaine,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Harry  Townshend,  J.  Delaux,  John 
Laing  (extra  fine),  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Meg  Merrilies  (extra),  Mons.  Astorg  (fine), 
Peter  the  Great,  Bosa  Bonheur,  Thunberg  and  Yal 
d’Andorre.  Incurved  varieties  :  Alf.  Salter,  Bronze 
Jardin  des  Plantes  (very  fine),  Empress  of  India,  Golden 
ditto,  Jeanne  d’Arc  (very  fine),  Lord  Alcester,  Lord 
Wolseley  (fine),  Mrs.  Heale  and  Queen  of  England. 

Time  not  permitting  us  to  tarry  long,  we  had  to 
forego  a  general  survey  (about  which  we  hope  to  make 
a  few  comments  later  on),  though  a  house  of  Hamburgh 
Grapes  could  not  help  being  admired,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  finer  lot.  —  J.  E.  L. 

St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  display  to  be  seen  at 
this  nursery  just  now,  from  the  fact  that  6,000  plants 
have  been  grown  this  summer  for  exhibition  and 
various  other  purposes.  Mr.  George  Stevens  reckons 
he  has  between  500  and  600  distinct  varieties,  which 
would,  doubtless,  be  somewhat  bewildering  to  anyone 
without  some  knowledge  of  this  favourite  and  popular 
flower  to  make  a  selection  for  any  particular  purpose. 
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But  there  they  are,  and  a  very  presentable  and  note¬ 
worthy  collection  indeed,  after  having  been  decimated 
to  fight  their  way  with  success  at  "Westminster 
Aquarium,  Kingston,  South  Kensington,  and  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  by  visiting  such  a  representative 
collection  as  this  that  an  expert  may  see,  compare,  and 
pick  out  the  best  sorts  for  any  given  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  different  kinds 
that  have  existed  for  years,  the  raising  of  new  varieties 
is  being  prosecuted  with  vigour  ;  and  not  the  least 
remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  J apanese  section,  although 
most  replete  in  kinds  already,  is  being  largely  added  to 
every  year  ;  while  comparatively  few  incurved  varieties 
are  being  produced,  and  these  are  mostly  sports,  not 
seedlings.  The  under-mentioned  and  described  new 
Japanese  varieties  have  been  added  by  Mr.  Stevens 
to  his  already  extensive  collection.  Odoratum  was 
commended  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Show  for 
its  delicious  Yiolet  scent,  besides  which  it  is  a  distinct 
variety,  with  broad  flat  mauve  florets,  tipped  with 
white,  and  white  on  the  reverse  side.  The  pearly 
white  florets  of  Mrs.  J.  Wright  are  tinted  with  blush 
in  the  centre,  and  being  long  and  somewhat  twisted, 
are  very  effective.  The  large  bronzy  orange  heads  of 
C.  Orchard  are  also  very  characteristic,  owing  to  the 
florets  being  recurved  and  then  incurved  at  the  tips,  or 
the  turnover  as  it  is  called  in  Chrysanthemum  lore, 
showing  the  golden  reverse  side.  Mr.  H.  Matthews 
is  a  clear  crimson-huff,  ultimately  shaded  with  orange  ; 
the  florets  are  rather  regularly  recurved  and  curiously 
bristled  at  the  hack,  with  outer  or  guard  florets  much 
broader.  Kalph  Brocklebank;  the  yellow  sport  from  Meg 
Merrilies,  like  its  parent,  is  characterised  by  its  long 
spreading  tubular  florets.  A  new  variety  of  M. 
Delaux’s,  named  M.  Garnar,  when  certificated  was 
described  as  deep  yellow,  but  late  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
orange,  and  very  beautiful.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  fine  appearance  of  the  immense  golden 
yellow  heads  of  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  suffice  it  to  say  it  was 
certificated  at  the  National,  and  described  in  our  last 
number.  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  is  its  counterpart,  equally 
large,  and  as  white  as  a  swan  ;  this  was  also  certificated 
last  week.  Edwin  Molvneux,  certificated  at  the  same 
time,  is  characterised  by  its  massive  deep  crimson 
heads,  with  the  broad  florets  incurved,  and  nankeen- 
yellow  on  the  reverse  side,  showing  an  unmistakeable 
affinity  with  Comte  de  Germiny.  The  broad,  deep 
crimson,  regularly  recurved  florets,  and  the  large  heads 
of  John  Stevens  are  also  very  fine.  The  new  varieties 
of  this  season,  it  would  seem,  would  not  he  complete 
without  complimenting  Buffalo  Bill  ;  the  variety  of 
this  name  has  long,  recurved,  spreading,  and  ascending 
florets  of  a  buff-yellow  colour. 

Some  of  last  year’s  new  Japanese  varieties  are  also  of 
great  importance,  and  here  Mons.  H.  Elliott  figures 
conspicuously  by  its  long  cut  paper-like  florets,  of  a 
buff-salmon  colour,  and  nankeen-yellow  on  the  reverse 
side.  They  are  somewhat  twisted  towards  the  apex, 
but  flat,  and  do  not  present  the  contracted  appearance 
of  those  that  are  revolute  at  the  margins.  The  free- 
flowering  habit  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Mun,  a  deep 
rosy  purple  variety,  shaded  at  the  tip  with  white,  is 
noteworthy.  A  fine  bloom  is  that  of  "William  Stevens, 
of  an  orange  colour,  splashed  or  suffused  with  a  violet- 
plush  ;  the  florets  are  broad  and  flat,  or  ultimately 
revolute  at  the  margins.  The  graceful  and  loose 
character  of  the  long  tubular  florets  in  well-grown 
specimens  of  Souvenir  d’Angele  Amielis  very  charming ; 
the  heads  are  white,  and  slightly  tinted  with  blush. 
Thomas  Stevens,  a  soft  rosy  pink  variety,  with  narrow 
and  recurved  florets,  is  very  effective  for  decorative 
purposes.  A  dwarf-habited  variety,  named  Miss 
Stevens,  is  attractive  from  the  delicate  lilac-pink  of  its 
broad  flat  florets.  The  broad  and  flat  florets  of  Mons. 
Werick  are  deep  chestnut-red,  tipped  and  margined 
with  golden  yellow7. 

As  already  stated,  the  new  incurved  varieties  are 
easily  counted,  and  of  this  year’s  kinds,  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis  and  Lord  Eversley  may  be  mentioned.  The 
former  is  a  bright  golden  yellow  sport  of  Princess  Teck  ; 
while  the  latter  is  a  pure  white  sport  from  the  same 
variety.  Mrs.  Nash  was  numbered  amongst  last  year’s 
kinds,  and  is  of  the  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  type,  but  has 
smaller  heads,  narrower  florets,  and  forms  neat,  com¬ 
pact  heads  that  are  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  reflexed  section  is  well  represented  by  new 
kinds,  amongst  which  Amy  Furze,  figured  in  our  last 
number,  is  very  noticeable.  Our  illustration  represents 
the  character  of  a  young  flower-head  ;  but  in  an 
advanced  stage,  as  we  saw  it  here,  the  heads  attain  a 
great  depth  by  the  full  development  of  the  central 
florets,  which  are  very  graceful  on  account  of  their 
loose  arrangement.  The  size  and  colour  were  also 


good.  A  fine  thing  is  Mrs.  C.  Orchard,  with  clear 
golden  orange,  regularly  reflexed  florets,  with  revolute 
margins.  The  reflexed  florets  of  Putney  George  are 
deep  crimson,  tipped  and  edged  with  gold  ;  its  merits 
have  been  recognised  by  a  Certificate.  Mrs.  A.  Mayes 
is  a  creamy  white  variety,  tinted  with  lilac,  and  the 
outer  or  guard  petals  are  broad  and  flat. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  Pompons  is  the  rosy 
lilac  flower-heads  of  Mademoiselle  Elise  Dordan,  sent 
out  last  year.  The  florets  are  regularly  arranged  and 
beautifully  incurved  at  their  margins,  and  ultimately 
become  flushed  with  white  as  they  get  old.  Older 
varieties,  both  Japanese  and  incurved,  we  can  hardly 
refrain  from  mentioning,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  all 
the  leading  and  best  varieties  of  both  sections  are  well 
grown. 

Recent  and  handsome  Japanese  kinds  are  "William 
Holmes,  deep  crimson  and  gold  tip  ;  and  Madame  J. 
Laing,  pink,  tipped  with  white.  Still  older  are  Mons. 
Ardene,  rosy  pink,  suffused  with  white  ;  L’ Adorable, 
bright  canary-yellow,  suffused  with  violet  ;  Fleur 
Parfaite,  satin-rose,  with  large  heads,  dwarf  and  suit¬ 
able  for  grouping  ;  and  Mons.  Richard  Larios,  deep 
purple,  margined  and  tipped  with  white,  and  very 
attractive. 

The  Lilford  Road  Nurseries.. 

A  stranger  would  wonder  where  it  was  possible  to 
find  space  for  a  nursery  in  such  a  closely  populated 
place  as  Camberwell,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loughborough  Junction.  The  nursery  truly  is  of  no 
great  extent,  but  is  in  great  part  covered  with  glass, 
and  the  speciality  is  the  Chrysanthemum,  which 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones  grow  extensively.  "We  were  too 
late  to  witness  the  largest  and  best  blooms  that  have 
now  seen  good  service  at  the  leading  exhibitions.  A 
wonderful  display  of  various  kinds,  but  especially  the 
Japanese,  still  serve  to  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors 
who  call  merely  to  inspect  them,  or  to  make  selections 
for  next  year’s  campaign.  The  beautiful  golden  yellow 
incurved,  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  a  sport  from  Princess 
Teck,  is,  however,  by  no  means  at  its  best  ;  and,  in 
fact,  very  few  of  the  blooms  are  at  all  fully  developed, 
so  that  this  may  be  described  as  a  late-flowering 
decorative  kind,  -of  rare  merit  on  that  account.  It 
originated  at  Mitcham,  and  already  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Jones  have  a  stock  of  100  plants  that  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  a  low,  well  ventilated,  and  lighted 
span-roofed  structure,  from  which  a  supply  of  flowers 
will  be  obtained  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  flower- 
heads  are  deep,  with  a  full  centre,  and  florets  of  great 
substance,  calculated  to  last  a  long  time  in  good 
condition. 

A  good  percentage  of  the  Japanese  kinds  still  in 
excellent  form  are  new,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  have  been  cut  for  exhibition  purposes,  while 
others  have  served  their  purposes  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
the  Aquarium,  and  other  places.  A  grand  head  of 
Edouard  Audiguier  measured  7\  ins.  in  diameter,  and 
ins.  in  depth,  when  at  its  prime,  but  having  flowered 
early,  is  now  past  its  best.  The  florets  are  rich  deep 
purple,  and  pinkish  on  the  reverse  side.  A  bold  and 
telling  variety  is  Roi  de  Japonais,  crimson-bronze, 
tipped  with  yellow,  and  incurved  in  the  young  state. 
It  has  been  in  flower  for  the  last  five  weeks.  Mons. 
Bernard  has  narrow  petals  of  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
deep  rosy  purple  colour ;  while  Madame  Baco  is  a 
bright  rose,  fading  to  white  in  the  centre,  and  has  large 
heads.  A  strikingly  distinct  kind  is  Florence  Percy, 
with  pure  white  florets  almost  regularly  twisted  or 
curved  round  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  The  twisting 
seems  to  increase  with  age,  and  is  most  marked  in  large 
well-developed  heads.  Mrs.  J.  Wright  is  also  large  and 
white,  but  the  florets  are  spreading,  and  variously 
twisted.  One  of  the  largest  or  broadest  of  heads  is  that 
of  Carew  Underwood,  measuring  from  12  ins.  to  15  ins. 
across.  It  is  bronze  suffused  with  rose,  fading  to  a 
paler  colour.  The  crimson-red  florets  of  Dr.  John 
Tanner  are  golden  on  the  reverse  side,  and  somewhat 
twisted.  A  good  indication  of  merit  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  new  kinds  find  their  way  into  different 
collections,  and  this  would  seem  to  apply  to  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  which  has  appeared  at  many  places,  and 
in  groups  of  plants  at  exhibitions,  as  well  as  cut  blooms. 

Comparatively  new  varieties  are  represented  by 
Snowstorm  and  Moonlight.  The  former  is  large  and 
pure  white,  with  broad  flat  florets,  toothed  at  the  apex 
in  a  varying  manner.  The  latter  is  a  creamy  white, 
and  the  broad  flat  florets  are  not  only  toothed,  but  so 
distinctly  so,  as  to  be  crested  in  the  way  of  Macaulay, 
but  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent.  Both  were 
introduced  to  commerce  about  two  years  ago,  and  are 
quite  distinct.  Still  older  is  F.  A.  Davis,  a  deep  dark 


rich  crimson,  and  pinkish  on  the  reverse  side.  The 
long,  spreading,  and  narrow  quilled  florets  of  Gloriosum 
are  slightly  twisted  ultimately,  bronzy  yellow  when 
young,  but  finally  becoming  of  a  clear  pale  yellow-,  and 
very  distinct.  Fulton  is  another  somewhat  similarly 
spreading  variety,  with  bright  golden  yellow  florets, 
revolute  at  the  margin,  and  consequently  appearing 
narrow.  A  dwarf  and  useful  variety  is  Yal  d’Andorre, 
with  rich  orange-crimson  flower  heads.  The  long 
narrow  petals  of  Guillaume  Delaux  are  orange-crimson, 
or  orange  striped  with  red,  and  deserving  of  due  con¬ 
sideration.  Mons.  H.  Elliott  must  not  be  overlooked, 
as  like  other  pale-coloured  kinds  it  lasts  a  longer  time 
in  perfection  than  the  more  richly-coloured  varieties. 

The  fimbriated  type  is  represented  by  a  new  variety, 
named  Messange.  The  florets  are  rosy  pink,  densely 
arranged  in  heads,  and  jagged  or  fimbriated  at  the 
apex.  La  Marguerite  is  a  large  Anemone,  with  purple 
florets  arranged  in  a  regular  and  very  compact  head. 
Another  large  Anemone  kind,  named  J.  Thorpe,  Jun., 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  well-known  golden 
yellow  Gluck.  It  is  a  new  American  variety,  intro¬ 
duced  about  the  fall  of  last  year.  Besides  being  of  a 
deeper  colour,  the  centre  is  finer  and  more  fully  and 
perfectly  developed;  while  the  outer  or  guard-florets 
formed  by  the  ray  are  also  better. 

One  small  house  was  entirely  devoted  to  Pompons, 
which  were  notable  for  their  dwarf  character  ;  but  as 
they  were  by  no  means  fully  expanded,  a  just  estimation 
of  the  different  kinds  could  not  be  formed.  From  the 
buds  a  brilliant  display  may  be  expected  later  on  ; 
while  by  the  more  advanced  blooms,  one  might  note 
that  they  were  represented  by  rose,  purple,  orange, 
yellow,  and  white  kinds. 


The  Honey  Bee  :  Its  Histouy  and  Manage¬ 
ment. — At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Preston 
and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  5th 
inst.,  an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by 
Mr.  T.  Moss,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  the  subject  of  bee  management  being  a  most 
interesting  one  to  many  gardeners.  Mr.  Moss,  after 
pointing  out  the  important  part  played  by  bees  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  entered  fully  into  their  natural 
history,  and  explained  the  habits  and  functions  of  the 
queen,  the  worker  and  the  drone.  Turning  to  the 
subject  of  management,  he  said  : 

For  the  purpose  of  convenience  let  us  consider  the 
state,  in  which  a  colony  of  bees  ought  now  to  be. 
Winter  is  close  upon  us,  and  the  season  for  honey 
gathering  long  past,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  sufficient  stores  to  keep  it  going  for  five 
months  to  come,  say  not  less  than  20  lbs.  of  stores. 
Should  it  not  already  possess  this  amount,  the  deficiency 
should  at  once  be  made  up  with  candy  placed  across 
the  bar  frames,  and  above  the  cluster  of  bees,  disturbing 
them  as  little  as  possible.  With  enough  stores  and 
sufficient  protection  from  the  weather  they  would  want 
but  little  attention  for  some  time  to  come.  Should  we, 
however,  have  a  fall  of  snow,  see  that  the  entrance,  is 
kept  clear,  likewise  the  alighting  board,  and  whilst 
the  snow  remains  on  the  ground  shade  the  entrance  to 
prevent  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  alluring  the  bees  out 
for  a  flight,  or  they  would  be  lost  upon  the  snow  in¬ 
considerable  numbers.  If  after  a  severe  spell  of  winter 
a  mild  day  intervenes,  examine  the  quilt  covering  the 
frames,  which  if  found  to  be  damp  replace  with  a  dry 
warm  one,  doing  this  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
bees,  as  on  no  account  must  the  cluster  be  broken  or 
disturbed  at  this  season. 

Early  in  the  new  year  brood  will  again  appear, 
but  only  in  small  quantities  ;  much,  however,  depends 
upon  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  Candy,  in  which 
pea-flour  has  been  mixed,  this  being  a  substitute  for 
pollen,  may  now  be  given.  It  will  assist  the  bees  in 
rearing  brood,  and,  with  care  on  the  part  of  the  bee¬ 
keeper,  will  much  strengthen  the  colony.  This  may 
be  continued  until  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  when  it  becomes  advisable  to  more  stimulate 
breeding.  An  examination  of  each  stock  should  be 
made  during  the  first  mild  weather  that  occurs  after 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  bees  are  flying  freely, 
and  an  inventory  made  of  the  state  of  each  stock.  The 
combs  may  with  advantage  be  reduced  in  number, 
leaving  only  those  the  bees  can  well  cover.  With  the 
advent  of  April,  feeding  with  warm  cane-sugar  syrup 
may  be  commenced,  or  a  few  cells  of  stores  left  in  the 
hive  may  be  uncapped  to  stimulate  breeding,  and  as  the 
colony  increases  in  numbers  add  combs  as  required. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  we  have  entered 
upon  the  month  of  April  we  are  within  two  months  of 
tho  honey  season,  which,  when  it  arrives,  if  we  have 
not  a  large  number  of  surplus  bees  in  each  stock,  our 
chances  of  a  good  harvest  are  lost.  Bees  can  only  raise 
brood  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  comb  they  can 
cover  ;  whilst  the  cluster  of  bees,  at  the  same  time,  is 
sufficiently  compact  to  generate  enough  heat  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  brood. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  process  of  increase 
cannot  at  first  be  rapid,  as  extensive  brood-rearing  can 
only  proceed  in  a  populous  colony.  Early  breeding  is 
thus  necessary  to  enable  us  to  have  plenty  of  bees 
hatching  out  by  the  middle  of  May  ;  and  early  feeding 
is  also  a  necessity,  as  breeding  is  not  so  much  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  stores  they  possess  as  by  the  amount 
steadily  coming  in.  Feeding  must  he  constant  when 
once  begun,  and  the  bees  must  not  be  allowed  to  take 
the  syrup  quicker  than  they  can  consume  it,  as  you  do 
not  want  the  syrup  stored,  hut  converted  into  bees. 
Get  your  stock  populous  by  the  middle  of  May,  with 
plenty  of  bees  hatching  out,  and  you  are  then  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  harvest  to  be  obtained 
from  the  fruit  blossom.  You  are  also  in  a  position  to 
begin  queen-rearing  or  to  make  an  artificial  swarm,  a3 
may  seem  best  to  you  ;  or  the  bees  may  be  occupied  in 
building  comb.  The  more  comb  you  have  ready  the 
better  are  your  prospects.  No  stock  can  possibly  store 
an  exceptionally  large  weight  of  honey  which  has  to 
build  its  surplus  comb  during  the  honey-flow,  but  with 
it  ready  built  an  exceedingly  large  amount  of  honey 
may,  in  a  good  district,  be  stored  by  a  strong  stock. 
"When  breeding  has  once  begun  in  earnest  take  care 
room  is  given  in  advance  of  their  requirements,  other¬ 
wise  preparation  for  swarming  will  have  commenced, 
and  those  who  desire  a  good  harvest  must  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  latter. 

So  far,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  the 
importance — nay,  the  absolute  necessity — of  having  an 
abundance  of  bees,  in  order  fully  to  take  advantage  of 
a  copious  flow  of  nectar.  Having  obtained  such,  and 
the  flow  begun,  excessive  brood-rearing  can  no  longer 
be  profitably  continued,  but  should  henceforth  gradu¬ 
ally  decline  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  “brooding,  feeding  and  sealing  of 
a  single  bee  from  the  egg  upwards  costs  as  much  to  the 
colony  as  storing  four  cells  with  honey.”  Only  the 
bees  hatched  before  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  honey- 
flow  are  able  to  more  than  cover  by  their  labour  the 
cost  of  their  production  ;  it  follows  that  those  hatched 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  cannot  possibly  give  any 
return.  Breeding,  therefore,  should  only  be  continued 
at  such  a  rate  as  will  keep  the  stock  sufficiently 
populous  at  the  end  of  autumn  for  wintering  purposes. 
The  manner  in  which  surplus  honey  is  obtained 
necessarily  varies  much  in  detail,  the  bee-keeper  being 
guided  by  locality,  length  of  the  season,  condition  of 
his  stock,  or  other  surrounding  circumstances  which 
experience  and  an  ever-watchful  eye  dictates. 

Under  natural  conditions  the  bee  stores  its  honey  at 
a  point  furthest  from  the  entrance,  where  it  is  thus 
least  accessible  to  an  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
conveniently  near  the  brood  nest.  In  working  for 
surplus  honey  we  must  adapt  our  practice  to  nature’s 
teaching,  and  place  our  receptables  for  such  surplus 
above  the  brood  nest.  Should  we  intend  to  work  for 
extracted  honey,  it  might  be  found  an  advantage  very 
early  in  the  season  to  place  a  box  containing  frames 
with  starters,  or  filled  with  comb  foundation  beneath 
the  brood  chamber,  the  frames  being  spaced  lj  ins. 
from  centre  to  centre,  the  same  distance  being  observed 
also  in  the  brood  chamber.  Should  we  have  a  young 
newly  mated  queen  at  the  head  of  the  colony  starters 
are  preferable,  but  with  an  older  queen  frames  filled 
with  foundation  should  be  given  to  prevent  excessive 
building  of  drone  comb.  "When  the  white  clover  begins 
to  flower,  this  being  our  chief  honey  source,  or  sooner 
should  there  be  a  copious  flow  of  nectar  from  other 
sources,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  box  of  ready-built 
combs  at  the  top,  but  spacing  the  combs  not  less  than 
lj  ins.  from  centre  to  centre,  as  at  this  distance  apart 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  the  queen  occupying  them 
with  brood,  and  as  they  are  only  placed  over  the  brood- 
nest,  after  the  flow  of  nectar  has  begun,  the  bees  will 
at  once  deposit  honey  therein,  thus  providing  a  further 
barrier  to  the  operations  of  the  queen.  The  work  in 
the  lower  box  will  now  proceed  slowly,  the  combs  in 
which  will,  probably,  not  get  completed  at  all  during 
the  season,  thus  providing  a  good  safety  valve  against 
swarming.  There  will  be  little  else  now  to  do  other 
than  to  keep  the  extractor  going  emptying  the  combs 
as  soon  as  they  are  sealed  over,  but  on  no  account  is  it 


advisable  to  extract  unsealed  honey,  which  being 
unripe  will  ferment,  rendering  it  unfit  for  food. 

In  working  for  comb-honey,  our  practice  will  be 
somewhat  different.  When  a  little  honey  lias  begun 
to  come  in,  we  must  endeavour  to  get  the  bees  to  draw 
out  comb  in  sections.  If  we  are  able  to  give  them  some 
ready  built  to  begin  with,  but  little  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  inducing  them  to  take  possession. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  placing  the  crate  of 
sections  on  the  hive,  to  reduce  the  number  of  combs  in 
the  brood-chamber,  leaving  only  eight  or  nine,  these 
being,  if  possible,  filled  with  brood.  The  bees  will 
thus  be  crowded  aloft  and  forced  into  the  sections. 
When  combs  in  the  sections  are  about  half  drawn  out, 
a  second  crate  may  be  added,  placing  this  under  the 
first  one  ;  and  when  this  is  equally  advanced,  a  third 
may  be  added  in  a  similar  manner  ;  but  in  this  the 
bee-keeper  will  be  guided  by  circumstances.  The 
sections  in  the  top  crate  will  be  finished  first,  and 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  sealed  over,  or  their 
appearance  will  be  spoiled.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
difficulties  in  securing  comb-honey  are  greater  than 
when  working  for  extracted,  as  we  are  ever  confronted 
with  the  swarming  fever.  Should  a  swarm  issue,  it 
may  be  at  once  converted  into  a  stock  for  storing  surplus 
by  limiting  the  space  in  the  brood  chamber  of  the  hive 
into  which  it  is  put  to  not  more  than  six  frames,  giving 
starters  only,  and  placing  over  these  queen-excluder 
zinc,  giving  a  crate  of  sections  with  comb  ready  built  or 
partly  drawn  out  on  the  top.  The  brood  in  the  chamber 
below  can  only  slowly  extend  as  comb  is  built  ;  but 
storing  in  the  sections  above  will  proceed  rapidly.  In 
working  for  comb  or  extracted  honey,  no  hard-and-fast 
lines  can  be  drawn  beyond  the  necessity  of  securing 
strong  colonies  for  the  opening  of  the  season.  Circum¬ 
stances  vary  much,  it  frequently  happening  that  two 
stocks  standing  side  by  side,  each  being  worked  with 
the  same  object,  have  to  be  differently  treated. 

There  should,  however,  be  no  delay  in  providing 
room  for  the  storing  of  surplus  honey,  for  should  this 
not  be  promptly  given,  the  brood-nest  as  the  young 
are  hatched  out  will  be  filled  with  honey,  leaving  no 
room  for  the  operations  of  the  queen,  spoiling  the  stock 
for  the  production  of  comb-honey,  and  when  autumn 
arrives  it  is  more  than  possible  there  would  be  such  a 
paucity  of  bees,  that  the  stock  would  be  too  poor  for 
wintering. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  "when  all  surplus  has  been 
removed,  it  will  often  be  found  that  those  stocks  which 
have  given  the  best  returns  have  little  or  no  stores  left. 
In  such  cases  it  is  essential  at  once  to  give  a  good  dose 
of  syrup — say  15  or  20  lbs.;  this  will  put  the  bees  in 
good  spirits  after  being  deprived  of  their  stores.  If  the 
season  continues  favourable  some  little  honey  will  yet 
be  coming  in,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  keep  the  queen 
breeding  ;  if  not,  syrup  must  be  given,  as  we  want  a 
few  bees  hatching  out  during  August  and  September, 
leaving  us  in  a  better  position  for  wintering. 

See  that  by  the  end  of  September  they  have  enough 
stores  for  winter,  and  where  short  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  feeding  as  rapidly  as  the  bees  can  take  it. 
Give  greater  space  between  the  combs,  placing  them 
If  ins.  from  centre  to  centre,  and  before  cold  weather 
sets  in,  fill  the  spare  room  between  the  dummies  or 
division-boards  and  the  hive  walls  with  chaff  or  cork- 
dust,  putting  over  the  frames  a  chaff  cushion,  or,  what 
is  better,  a  box  with  a  canvas  bottom  filled  with  cork- 
dust  to  the  depth  of  4  ins.  They  will  be  thus  less 
influenced  by  the  sudden  changes  in  temperature  to 
which  we  are  subject,  and  being  kept  warm  and  snug, 
will  consume  less  food  during  the  winter  and  come  out 
stronger  in  spring.  In  concluding,  I  may  add  that 
the  modern  practice  of  bee-keeping  has  considerable 
advantages  over  that  previously  obtained.  More  honey 
of  superior  quality  can  be  secured  —honey  free  from 
the  stains  of  pollen  or  other  contaminations  of  the 
brood  nest — and,  what  is  most  important,  we  are  able 
to  dispense  with  the  sulphur  pit,  whereby  the  “hen 
was  killed  to  get  the  golden  egg.”  The  hive  of  the 
past,  the  old  straw  skep,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  sealed  book,  to  be  discarded  by  the  practical  Sbee- 
keeper. 

Any  person  having  a  little  spare  time,  either  in  early 
morning  or  at  evening,  may  with  advantage  adopt  bee¬ 
keeping.  With  proper  management  a  profit  is  certain, 
bringing  with  it  at  the  same  time  a  not  unworthy 
offering  to  our  tables ;  whilst  the  pleasing  duties 
connected  with  the  apiary  have  to  be  experienced  ere 
they  can  be  realised.  And  to  the  lover  of  nature  there 
is  in  the  study  of  the  honey  bee  a  page  in  nature’s 
book  before  him  filled  with  marvellous  wonders,  pro¬ 
viding  food  for  thought  and  reflection,  the  whole 
tendency  of  which  is  to  refine  the  tastes  and  elevate 
the  desires.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  match¬ 
less  works  of  creation,  leading  us  through  nature  to 
nature’s  God. 


The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

The  Lawn.  — At  this  season  of  the  year  when  out¬ 
door  amusements  are  less  enjoyed  and  less  patronised 
than  in  summer,  this  invaluable  adjunct  to  a  garden  is 
liable  to  suffer  neglect,  and  the  requirements  in  the 
shape  of  repairs  or  alterations  that  were  felt  to  be 
necessary  when  the  weather  was  warmer  are  now  over¬ 
looked  or  forgotten.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  that 
spring  is  considered  early  enough  to  attend  to  the 
matter,  a  decision,  unfortunately,  but  too  common, 
especially  in  the  case  of  small  gardens.  If  a  verdant 
and  velvety  green  turf  be  the  desideratum,  the 
best  means  to  secure  that  should  be  a  primary  consider¬ 
ation. 

If  alterations  are  deferred  till  spring,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  latter  season  finds  us  too  busy  to  proceed 
with  the  work,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  matters 
that  must  be  done  in  season.  As  far  as  outdoor 
gardening  and  routine  work  is  concerned,  now  is  the 
dullest  time,  which  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  any 
projected  alterations  or  improvements  ;  and  to  those 
interested  in  garden  work,  the  operation  need  not  be 
uninteresting.  Should  the  weather  keep  mild  and 
open,  a  more  favourable  opportunity  could  not  be 
embraced,  both  for  the  work  itself  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  turf,  which  will  so  far  recover  from  the  dis¬ 
turbance  as  to  be  practically  established  before  dry  or 
warm  weather  can  set  in  the  following  season.  The 
soil  is  now  in  excellent  condition  for  root  extension, 
and  even  if  little  or  no  growth  is  observable 
above  ground,  the  root  system  is  rapidly  extending 
its  area. 

"Where  much  treading  is  occasioned  in  summer,  and 
especially  in  wet  weather,  the  ground  has  a  great 
tendency  to  become  uneven  where  it  is  soft  or  naturally 
moist ;  so  that  undulations  caused  thereby  are  not  only 
inconvenient  but  unsightly.  The  sites  of  old  beds  are 
extremely  liable  to  this  sinking,  and  should  they  be 
few  and  the  rest  of  the  lawn  tolerably  even,  no  more 
turf  need  be  lifted  than  to  uncover  the  sunken  portions, 
where  a  quantity  of  soil  may  be  introduced  and  the 
whole  trodden  firm.  Should,  however,  any  extent  of 
the  lawn  require  alteration,  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
lift  the  turf  entirely  and  relevel  the  ground.  No  degree 
of  'perfection  can  hope  to  be  attained  at  this  sort  of 
work  without  the  use  of  proper  tools  ;  these  will  consist 
of  a  turfing  iron,  a  verger,  a  garden  reel]  and  line  by 
which  the  turf  may  be  cut  regularly  in  widths  of  1  ft. 
and  in  lengths  of  3  ft.  If  the  lawn  is  of  any  extent 
and  cannot  all  be  conveniently  done  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  more  advisable  plan  would  be  to  execute  the 
work  in  several  distinct  sections.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  that  the  turf  gets  destroyed  by  rotting  of  the 
grass  if,  through  any  untoward  cause,  it  should  have  to 
lay  in  the  heap  and  rolled  up  for  any  period  of  time. 
Even  in  winter,  while  little  growth  is  being  produced, 
grass  cannot  be  kept  in  darkness  with  impunity,  so 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  relaying  it  at  an 
early  period. 

Before  proceeding  to  lift  the  turf,  a  regular  survey 
of  the  ground  should  first  be  made,  so  as  to  determine 
the  levels  at  numerous  and  various  points  to  which  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  conform  the  surface  as  a 
whole  when  re-levelled  and  completed.  To  do  this  a 
little  experience  with  the  borning-rods  is  necessary  ; 
and  where  this  experience  has  not  been  acquired,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  In  all  cases,  three  persons  will  be 
required  to  take  up  the  levels  in  a  proper  manner  by 
this  means.  For  the  same  reason,  three  borning-rods — 
which  consist  of  an  upright  piece,  with  a  transverse 
bar  in  the  shape  of  a  X  square — will  be  necessary.  The 
transverse  bars  should  all  be  painted  in  different  colours, 
so  as  to  be  readily  distinguishable  by  the  eye  when 
taking  the  levels.  As  the  exact  levels  are  determined, 
a  stout  peg  should  be  driven  into  the  ground,  with  its 
head  at  the  exact  point  ascertained  by  the  horning- rod. 
A  stout  one  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  displacement 
during  the  operation,  and  another  may  serve  to  mark 
the  place. 

Having  ascertained  the  level  for  the  whole  piece  of 
ground,  the  lifting  of  the  turf  may  be  commenced  in 
sections.  It  should  be  cut  in  pieces  of  the  size  above 
described,  rolled  up  carefully,  and  laid  on  one  side  out 
of  the  way  of  the  operators.  Then  proceed  to  dig  the 
ground  rather  deeply  and  of  an  equal  depth  all  over, 
so  that  in  settling  down  it  may  do  so  evenly  without 
presenting  any  inequalities.  It  is  the  more  essential 
that  this  matter  be  strictly  attended  to  if  the  lawn  has 
previously  been  intersected  with  flower-beds,  because 
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the  soil  in  those  places  will  necessarily  he  in  a  loose 
condition,  and  more  liable  to  sink  afterwards,  producing 
unsightly  depressions  in  the  lavrn  that  are  to  he 
rigorously  avoided  if  possible.  When  the  whole  has 
been  thoroughly  dug  and  levelled,  proceed  to  tread  it 
firmly  and  evenly,  afterwards  giving  it  a  finishing 
touch  with  the  rake.  Before  lifting  another  section  of 
the  turf,  relay  closely  and  evenly  that  which  has 
already  been  taken  up,  afterwards  beating  it  down  with 
a  tool  for  the  purpose.  The  rest  of  the  lawn  may  be 
dealt  within  sections  till  the  whole  is  finished. — F. 
- - 

WESTMOUNT,  KELVINSIDE, 

GLASGOW. 

The  gardens  at  this  place  have  no  claim  to  antiquity, 
having  been  made  within  the  last  four  years,  and,  like 
many  others  in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities  and  towns, 
are  rather  circumscribed  in  area  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  all  the  advantages  of  modern  style,  arrangements, 
and  appliances.  Situated  on  a  steep  slope  overlooking 
a  broad  sheet  of  water,  they  are  for  convenience  laid 
out  in  three  terraces,  the  upper  one  being  occupied  by 
the  mansion  itself,  and  a  few  glass  houses,  while  the 
main  range  of  glasshouses  is  built  on  various  levels, 
and  connected  by  flights  of  stone  or  iron  stairs.  They 
belong  to,  and  were  built  by  Messrs.  Stevens  Bros., 
engineers,  and  no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to 
make  them  efficient,  durable,  and  ornamental.  The 
framework,  staging,  and  brackets  on  which  to  stand 
Orchid  pots  are  of  iron,  as  well  as  a  turntable  on  which 
plants  in  season  may  be  grouped,  and  turned  round  to 
show  them  to  best  advantage.  A  considerable  amount 
of  stained  glass  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  houses. 

The  lower  and  broad  terrace  is  laid  down  in  grass 
with  a  few  beds,  and  surrounded  with  a  shrubbery 
margined  with  flowers.  Everything  in  this  part  was 
wearing  a  gay  aspect  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and 
showed  little  or  no  signs  of  the  severe  drought  which  had 
happily  terminated  a  short  time  previously.  This  is 
the  more  surprising  considering  the  steep  nature  of  the 
ground  where  many  of  the  Rhododendrons  and  other 
shrubs  were  planted.  Pansies  were  gay,  and  included 
amongst  others  Countess  of  Kintore,  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  a  pure  white  and  useful  free-flowering 
variety  ;  Pilrig  Park,  a  white,  with  three  large  blue 
blotches;  and  Sovereign,  yellow,  with  brown  blotches. 

Orchids  were  almost  out  of  season,  yet  there  wTas, 
nevertheless,  a  good  sprinkling  of  bloom.  In  the  cool 
house  the  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  were 
notable  for  the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  great 
breadth  of  the  petals.  Oncidium  cucullatum  nubi- 
genum,  better  known  as  0.  Phalaanopsis,  was  gay  with 
its  beautifull}7  marked  flowers.  A  variety  of  colours  was 
also  introduced  by  Cypripedium  barbatum,  Masdevallia 
Lindeni,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.  The 
bright  scarlet  berries  of  Nertera  depressa  also  testified 
how  much  more  suitable  a  plant  it  is  for  a  cool  than  a 
high  temperature. 

Two  houses  at  a  high  temperature  were  occupied  with 
Asiatic,  East  Indian  and  other  Orchids.  The  Dendro- 
biums  had  just  finished  their  growth,  and  were 
entering  on  a  period  of  rest.  Ansellia  Africana  had 
made  some  excellent  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs  or  stems 
about  a  yard  in  length  and  proportionately  stout. 
That  grand  autumn  and  winter-flowering  Cattleya, 
Dowiana  was  flowering  in  fine  condition,  and  no  Orchid 
lover  can  fail  to  admire  the  rich  colour  of  the  labellum 
with  its  closely  arranged  orange  and  crimson  lines, 
contrasting  so  conspicuously  with  the  nankeen-yellow 
of  the  sepals  and  petals.  There  were  also  some  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  one 
of  which  was  a  particularly  fine  variety  with  dark 
markings  and  a  pendent  spike  of  flowers  about  18  ins. 
in  length.  One  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  large 
genus  Epidendrum,  namely,  E.  prismatocarpum,  was 
also  gay  with  its  beautifully  and  curiously  ,marked 
flowers. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  conservatory  was  a  large 
plant  of  Cobaea  scandens  variegata  in  the  finest  possible 
condition  as  to  foliage,  draping  the  roof  just  under  the 
highest  ridge,  where  the  ample  ventilation  given  just 
meets  its  requirements  admirably.  The  plant,  like 
many  other  tall  climbers,  is  never  seen  to  advantage 
till  it  attains  some  size.  The  fine  growth  of  Acacia 
dealbata  trained  up  under  the  roof,  gave  good  promise 
of  a  profusion  of  bloom  later  on.  Calathea  vittata  rosea 
picta,  known  here  as  C.  Lindeni,  is  a  bright  plant  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  by  no  means  difficult  to  accom¬ 
modate  as  to  space.  Conspicuous  by  its  brilliant  colour 
was  Croton  Baron  Rothschild,  which  is  the  only 
one  that  keeps  its  colour  here  because  considerably 
shaded  by  the  surroundings.  A  variety  of  some  loca]^ 


repute,  and  something  in  the  way  of  the  last,  is 
named  C.  Thynei,  and  was  named  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  Thyne,  a  nurseryman,  by  the  raiser,  Mr. 
Russell,  at  Redlands  House.  Amongst  flowering  plants 
in  this  house,  Crinum  Moorei  held,  its  own,  as  it 
does  everywhere  when  accorded  suitable  treatment. 
The  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  Clerodendron  fallax,  an 
old-fashioned  plant,  still  merit  the  attention  they 
receive,  and  make  the  house  gay  in  summer  and 
autumn.  As  basket  plants  or  for  covering  the  back 
walls  of  stoves  the  species  of  zEschynanthus  are  found 
both  useful  and  ornamental  ;  but  z£.  speciosus  differs 
from  most  others  in  being  more  erect  in  habit,  and 
amenable,  with  a  little  staking,  to  pot  culture.  The 
large,  rich  orange  and  scarlet  flowers  are  very  hand¬ 
some.  zE.  pulchellus  was  also  flowering  freely. 

All  the  three  leading  sections  of  [Grapes— that  is, 
Sweetwater,  Muscat  and  Vinous — are  represented  ;  but 
the  Vines  are  necessarily  young,  and  have  not  yet 
come  into  full  bearing.  Nevertheless,  from  their 
healthy  robust  and  general  appearance,  they  gave  good 
promise,  and  spoke  favourably  of  the  treatment  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  David  Wilson,  the  gardener 
in  charge.  White  Sweetwater  includes  Royal  Muscadine, 
Buckland’s  Sweetwater  and  Foster’s  White  Seedling. 
The  bunches  of  the  latter  were  large  and  well  shaped, 
while  the  individual  berries  were  quite  up  to  the 
standard  with  regard  to  size,  and  were  finishing  off 
beautifully.  The  two  leading  and  most  popular  and 
universally  cultivated  Muscats  —  namely,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court— were  in  equally 
good  condition,  the  bunches  and  berries  of  the  latter 
being  fine.  Gros  Colmar,  representing  the  Vinous 
Grapes,  was  all  that  could  be  desired  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  ;  but  being  started  at  the  same  time,  and 
receiving  similar  treatment  to  the  others,  was  not  ripe 
at  the  time  of  our  visit.  A  little-known  sort,  named 
Cooper’s  Late,  proved  to  be  a  bad  setter,  and  the 
bunches  were  consequently  unequal. 

- - 

BORONIA  MEGASTIGMA. 

In  looking  over  Vol.  I.  of  The  Gardening  World 
I  noticed  at  p.  410  that  Mr.  C.  Warden  says,  at  the 
end  of  a  paragraph  on  this  highly  scented,  Boronia  “  I 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  grown  this  plant,  if  they  have 
succeeded  in  striking  cuttings  of  it,  and  if  so,  under 
what  circumstances.”  So  far  as  I  can  find  no  answer 
to  this  question  was  given.  For  the  benefit  of  your 
readers  in  general,  I  may  as  well  state  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  Boronia  may  be  rooted  from  cuttings  as  easily 
as  B.  elatior,  rather  more  care  being  required  with  the 
young  plants,  to  protect  them  from  damp  after  they 
are  potted  off  from  the  cutting  pot. 

To  root  them  successfully  the  pots  in  which  the 
cuttings  are  to  be  put  must  be  well  drained,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  drainage  some  rough  peat  or  moss  must 
be  placed  to  prevent  the  cutting  soil  running  amongst 
the  crocks.  A  6-in.  pot  that  will  take  a  5-in.  bell- 
glass  easily  within  its  rim,  is  as  good  a  sized  pot  to  use 
as  any  I  can  suggest.  For  the  proper  preparation  of 
this  kind  of  cutting  pot,  if  the  reader  will  refer  to 
p.  441,  Vol.  III.,  all  the  necessary  details  are  there 
given  for  the  proper  preparation  of  cutting  pots  for 
hard-wooded  plants. 

To  root  B.  megastigma  successfully  a  certain  amount 
of  judgment  is  required  in  selecting  the  shoots  that 
will  root  well  and  afterwards  make  good  plants.  I 
find  the  small  and  weak  shoots  that  are  usually  to  be 
found  at  the  base  of  these  plants  root  readily  enough 
under  proper  treatment,  but  are  not  so  apt  to  get  away 
and  make  good  plants  like  the  tops  of  intermediate 
growths — that  is,  not  the  strongest  nor  yet  the  weakest 
shoots.  If  this  kind  of  shoot  is  taken  off,  dressed,  and 
inserted  in  a  proper  hard- wooded  cutting  pot  with  bell- 
glass  over,  placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and 
the  system  followed  out  as  advised  at  p.  441,  Vol.  III., 
for  this  class  of  cutting,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
obtaining  a  few  additional  plants  of  this  very  fine 
greenhouse  plant. 

Damp  is  the  greatest  enemy  this  plant  has  to 
contend  with  until  well  established  ;  therefore,  the 
utmost  vigilance  is  necessary  during  the  period  of 
rooting  and  the  season  following.  It  may  also  be 
propagated  by  seeds,  but  those  obtained  from  the  con¬ 
tinental  seedsmen  so  far,  with  me,  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  germinating. 

B.  elatior  strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  and  soon 
makes  nice  young  plants,  the  vigour  of  this  species 
being  greatly  in  favour  of  its  redundancy  in  growth, 
which  often  requires  the  knife  to  keep  it  in  proper 
bounds.  —  W.  G. 


THE  DELL,  EGHAM. 

Amongst  the  numerous  gems  which  find  a  home  in 
Baron  Schroder’s  collection  of  Orchids,  in  flower  just 
now  are  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  C.  Dominiana  (a  grand 
specimen,  with  many  spikes  of  fine  flowers),  C.  Dowiana, 
C.  Harrisoniae,  C.  H.  alba,  C.  labiata,  C.  Gaskelliana, 
Lslia  pumila,  L.  Dayana,  L.  margiuata,  varieties  of  L. 
elegans  (fine  forms),  and  L.  Perrinii.  Of  Cypripediums, 
Spicerianum,  cenanthum,  vexillarium,  Arthurianum, 
Godefroyii,  superbum,  niveum,  calurum,  and  Sedeni 
are  only  a  few  of  those  in  flower.  A  perfect  beauty  is 
Dendrobium  phalaenopsis.  There  are  three  plants  in 
flower,  one  of  them  perfectly  distinct,  measuring  over 
3  ins.  in  diameter,  and  much  darker  than  the  other 
two.  This  is  a  grand  variety,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  this  now  numerous  family.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  allied  to  D.  bigibbum,  but  is  very  much  superior 
in  both  size  and  colour,  the  latter  being  a  very  deep 
warm  magenta-purple  in  the  petals,  the  lip  a  dense 
rosy  purple,  and  the  throat  a  rich  maroon-crimson.  It 
is  a  flower  of  great  substance,  and  most  conspicuous. 
I  believe  it  was  originally  introduced  from  North 
Australia. 

Many  Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossoms  are  also  in 
flower ;  likewise  a  few  Oncidiums,  including  O. 
varicosum,  &c.  The  old  Maxillaria  picta  is  represented 
by  a  fine  specimen  in  full  beauty,  and  amongst  the 
Vandas  a  grand  variety  of  V.  coerulea  is  very  attractive. 
The  many  spikes  on  the  Laelias  and  Odontoglossums, 
the  numerous  sheaths  on  the  Cattleyas,  and  the 
dozens  of  spikes  the  Calanthes  are  showing  speak  well 
for  a  grand  display  shortly. 

The  Nepenthes  house  is  fine  just  now,  the  rare  and 
beautiful  varieties  having  many  fine  pitchers,  all  the 
best  varieties  being  well  represented.  The  stove 
plants  are  just  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  usual,  and 
the  house  erected  last  year  for  Chrysanthemums  is  full 
of  well-grown  plants  of  all  the  leading  sorts  of  incurved, 
Japanese,  reflexed,  Anemones,  and  Pompons  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Many  extraordinary  flowers  are  open,  and 
the  display  worthy  of  a  long  journey  to  see  ;  in  fact,  a 
visit  to  The  Dell  at  any  time  of  the  year  well  repays  one 
for  the  journey.  Another  grand  feature  at  The  Dell 
just  now  is  the  extensive  collection  of  Nerine  Fothergillii 
major.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
plants  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  it  is  possible  to 
behold,  and  for  conservatory  decoration  it  is  invaluable, 
its  intense  bright  trusses  of  orange-scarlet  flowers 
rendering  it  most  attractive.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw 
some  500  spikes  of  flowers  in  one  house,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  had  as  many  as  sixteen  flowers  on  a 
spike,  and  I  noticed  one  plant  with  nineteen  spikes. 
For  grouping  it  is  most  useful,  the  colour  standing  out 
very  conspicuous.  Mr.  Ballantine  grows  his  plants  in 
a  cool  temperature,  and  the  grand  condition  they  are 
in  shows  it  is  just  what  they  require. — A.  0. 

- - 

LA.PAGERIA  ROSEA. 

There  are  many  varieties  or  forms  of  Lapageria  in 
cultivation,  differing  chiefly  in  size,  and  the  depth  of 
colouration.  Some  of  the  paler  forms  may  certainly  be 
described  as  rose,  and  when  this  occurs  the  pale  or 
white  spots  are  brought  out  with  great  prominence  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  colouration  becomes 
intensified,  it  becomes  inclined  to  crimson  or  rosy 
crimson.  The  Nash  Court  variety,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration,  is  externally  of  an  intense  unspotted 
rosy  crimson,  with  a  rich  shining  lustre,  while  internally 
it  is  closely  and  conspicuously  marked  with  white,  on  a 
slightly  paler  ground.  We  must  also  speak  in  eulogistic 
terms  of  the  great  size  of  the  flowers  of  this  variety,  as 
they  measure  from  3f  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  length,  and  ap¬ 
pear  magnificent  as  they  hang  in  closely  contiguous  pairs. 
The  weight  also  is  something  extraordinary,  which  speaks 
for  itself  of  the  great  substance  of  the  floral  segments 
popularly  termed  petals.  The  firmness  and  rigidity  of 
the  same  correspond  with  their  thickness  or  substance. 
A  number  of  leaves,  and  shoots  bearing  leaves  which 
accompanied  some  flowers  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  gardener  at  Nash  Court,  were  equally,  if 
not  more  remarkable  for  their  noble  dimensions. 
Without  the  accompaniment  of  flowers,  we  should 
certainly  have  said  the  leaves  were  those  of  L.  rosea 
alba  enormously  enlarged,  as  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
variety  are  naturally  broader  than  those  of  the  type. 
The  leaves  of  the  Nash  Court  variety  of  L.  rosea  are 
heart-shaped,  elongated,  instead  of  lanceolate,  and 
measure  from  4  ins.  to  7  ins.  in  length,  by  3  ins.  to 
4J  ins.  in  width  ;  and  are  of  a  firm  and  leathery  texture, 
deep  green,  and  shining.  We  have  also  been  favoured 
with  flowers  from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  who  have  acquired  the  stock,  and  who  will  put 
this  grand  variety  into  commerce. 
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TREE  PLANTING  IN  TOWNS. 

Mb.  George  Cannon,  the  manager  of  Messrs.  C. 
Lee  &  Sons’  outdoor  nursery  at  Ealing,  has  sent  the 
following  communication  to  the  Middlesex.  County 
Times : — “Tree  planting  in  our  towns,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  suburbs,  is  a  subject  that  for  some  years 
past  has  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  Local  and 
Sanitary  Boards,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  that  the  Ealing  Local  Board  have  not  been 
behindhand,  Mr.  Jones,  the  surveyor,  having  for  some 
years  strongly  advocated  the  planting  of  trees  in  the 
open  spaces,  and  in  the  roads.  That  these  trees  give  a 
striking,  picturesque,  and  pleasing  effect  is  unquestion¬ 
able,  and  those  now  established  in  our  streets  only 
require  an  ornamental  iron  guard  to  complete  the 
work.  Visitors  to  our  town  are  much  struck  with  their 
boulevard  appearance,  and  have  admitted  that  very 
few,  if  any,  suburbs  round  London  equal  our  own  in 
this  respect.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  trees  and 
shrubs  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  health, 
owing  to  their 
absorbing  the  im¬ 
pure  gases,  there¬ 
by  to  a  very  large 
extent  helping  to 
purify  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  attention 
being  only  re¬ 
quired  to  clean  up 
and  remove  all 
fallen  leaves  in  the 
autumn.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at, 
in  these  days  of 
sanitary  improve¬ 
ments,  that  this 
subject  should  re¬ 
ceive  so  much  at¬ 
tention,  especially 
considering  the 
little  cost  for  so 
much  good  that 
this  work  accom¬ 
plishes. 

“There  can  be 
no  question  about 
their  utility  in 
health  giving, 
also  affording 
shade  and  pleas¬ 
ant  effect.  Care, 
however,  should 
be  taken  to  select 
suitable  trees  for 
the  various  places, 
and  different  as¬ 
pects,  soil,  situ¬ 
ation,  and  local 
conditions  should 
all  have  the  care¬ 
ful  thought  of 
practical  experi¬ 
ence.  For  street 
planting  by  the 
sides  of  main 
roads,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  space, 
there  are  few,  if 
any,  trees  more 
suitable  than  the 
Western  Plane, 
variegated  and 
green  Sycamores,  Acers,  Elms,  Italian,  Canadian  and 
Balsam  Poplars,  scarlet  Oaks,  or  white  and  scarlet 
Chestnuts.  All  these  come  next  in  size,  and  are  all 
suitable  ;  while  Acacias  (Bessoniana  variety)  and 
Limes  are  of  moderate  size  for  bye-streets,  where  there 
is  less  space.  These  trees  can  be  kept  in  nice  shape, 
well  within  bounds,  and  have  a  very  pretty  and  neat 
appearance.  The  Balsam  Poplar  has  large  leaves,  the 
tree  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
deciduous  subjects  possessing  a  very  powerful  balsamic 
odour,  having  the  effect,  when  in  leaf,  of  filling  the 
air  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  considered  important  as  a 
disinfectant— a  great  sanitary  point. 

“I  have  read  with  much  interest  an  extract  of  a 
report  by  Surgeon-Gen.  Koch,  upon  Cheltenham,  in 
which  he  strongly  recommends  Coniferous  trees — such 
as  Spruce  Firs  and  Pines — for  street  planting,  instead 
of  trees  which  lose  their  leaves,  because  of  their  balsamic 
odour  and  health-giving  properties.  It  is  generally 


known  that  the  Pine  woods  of  that  salubrious  seaside 
place,  Bournemouth,  and  those  among  the  Surrey  hills 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  conduce  very 
materially  to  the  healthful  condition  of  those  places, 
and  many  persons  resort  to  them  through  medical 
advice.  In  my  opinion,  Coniferous  trees  are  not  suited 
for  planting  by  the  sides  of  roads,  being  of  a  pyramidal 
form  of  growth,  and  furnished  to  the  ground,  occupying 
too  much  space.  They  are,  however,  well  suited  for 
planting  in  clumps  in  open  spaces,  or  as  single  specimens 
and  railed  in,  in  such  places  as  Haven  Green,  Ealing 
Green,  some  parts  of  the  Common,  and  many  other 
parts  of  this  town.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
only  a  few  of  the  Pine  tribe  do  well  in  Ealing,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

“The  Spruce  Fir,  Scotch,  Weymouth,  and  Excelsa 
Pines,  so  conspicuous  at  Bournemouth  and  other  parts 
mentioned,  will  not  thrive  well  in  Ealing,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  planted.  The  Austrian  Pine  is  well 
suited  to  the  soil  of  thisjolaee,  and  makes  noble  trees, 


Lapagbria  rosea — Nash  Court  variety. 


doing  wonderfully  well ;  as  also  do  W  ellingtonias, 
Picea  Nordmanniana,  Cedrus  deodara,  and  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  all  of  which  contain  the  aromatic  resinous 
odour  desired.  Clumps  of  these  trees  would  undoubtedly 
give  a  refreshing  park -like  appearance  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  more  especially  in  winter,  when  other  trees 
are  leafless,  and  should  be  planted  when  practicable, 
and  so  give  our  town  the  name  of  the  prettiest  and 
healthiest  suburb  round  London.” 

- ~>Xc~ - 

HOLLYHOCKS, 

( Concluded  from  p.  150). 

Pot  into  thumb-pots,  using  moderately  moist  soil, 
plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle 
heat,  give  no  water,  but  shade  and  keep  close,  giving 
only  sufficient  air  to  let  off  any  injurious  heat  and 
steam.  When  rooted,  pot  into  larger  pots,  harden  off 
gradually,  and  keep  all  constantly  but  moderately 


watered.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  in  the  open  air,  if  kept  shaded  from  the 
bright  sun  and  well  watered.  Never  wet  the  foliage  of 
cuttings  or  grafts  till  they  are  well  rooted,  and  should 
they  get  too  dry  before  being  rooted,  place  in  a  pan  of 
water  deep  enough  to  wet  them  to  the  base  of  the 
cutting ;  remove  all  decaying  leaves  daily.  By  division : 
When  done  flowering,  old  stools  may  be  taken  up  and 
cut  into  pieces  with  a  strong  knife,  taking  care  to  have 
a  shoot  and  root  on  each  piece ;  plant  out  in  a  shady 
place  away  from  the  drip  of  trees,  aud  remove  to 
flowering  quarters  in  March.  Eyes :  When  the  first 
flowers  open,  so  that  the  colours  can  be  distinguished 
to  ensure  a  correct  description,  this  method  of  pro¬ 
pagation  may  be  commenced.  Cut  off  the  side  branches 
close  to  the  main  stem,  and  trim  all  leaves  off,  leaving 
their  foot-stalks  at  full  length ;  cut  the  shoot  clean 
through  close  under  the  bud,  leaving  about  2  ins.  of  the 
internode.  This  wood  above  the  eye  gives  sustenance 
during  the  formation  of  callus  and  roots,  and  all  joints 

which  give 
promise  to  form 
an  eye  are  suit¬ 
able,  thus  every 
eye  forms  a  cut¬ 
ting,  but  the 
flowering  portion 
is  unsuitable.  In 
the  earlier  part  of 
the  season  these 
will  do  well  under 
small  handlights 
on  a  cool  bottom, 
using  any  light 
sandy  soil,  and 
later  on  a  slight 
bottom  heat  is 
desirable.  Shade 
them  from  bright 
sun  and  keep  well 
attended  to  with 
water,  using  a  pot 
with  a  very  fine 
rose  or  the  sy¬ 
ringe  ;  remove 
dead  leaf-stalks, 
and  when  rooted 
pot  into  60’s  and 
thence  into  48- 
size  pots.  Keep 
in  a  cold  frame 
and  afterwards 
plant  them  out 
into  their  bloom¬ 
ing  quarters,  as 
advised  for  seed¬ 
lings.  These 
generally  produce 
the  finest  exhibi¬ 
tion  spikes,  and 
cuttings  and 
grafts  the  largest 
flowers. 

For  culture  in  a 
mixed  border  or 
shrubbery  dig  out 
at  planting  time 
a  good-sized  hole 
and  fill  it  with  a 
rich  compost  of 
f  JE  fresh  earth  and 
decayed  manure ; 
if  in  lines  for 
exhibition  purposes,  trench  and  manure  heavily  a 
piece  of  well-drained  ground,  plant  out  early  in  spring 
during  fine  open  weather.  Should  wintry  weather  set 
in  after  planting  them  out  some  temporary  shelter  will 
be  advisable  ;  mulch  the  ground  not  less  than  2  ins. 
with  littery  manure  and  place  a  good  stout  stake  to 
each  plant,  this  need  not  be  more  than  4  ft.  high  ;  tie 
the  shoots  regularly  but  not  tightly  to  it,  leaving  room 
for  the  stems  to  swell.  Water  well  in  dry  weather, 
once  a  week  may  be  often  enough  provided  they  receive 
a  good  soaking  when  it  is  done.  If  they  are  intended 
for  exhibition,  take  the  points  out  at  about  6  ft.,  this 
will  give  increased  strength  to  those  which  are  left.  Cut 
the  flower  stems  dotvn  when  they  have  done  flowering 
and  the  seed  is  ripe  ;  this  operation  must  not  be  delayed 
a  day  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  All  stools 
left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter  should  have  a  good 
mulching  of  half  -  decayed  manure  thrown  well  up 
around  them  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
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To  ensure  good,  clean  flowers  for  show,  it  will  some¬ 
times  be  desirable  to  give  a  slight  shade  from  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day  ;  this 
is  easily  managed  by  placing  two  strong  stakes  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  spikes,  and  stretching  a 
piece  of  muslin  on  them.  Growing  for  show  :  thinning- 
out  must  occasionally  be  resorted  to.  This  requires 
great  judgment,  and  beginners  had  best  err  by  under¬ 
doing  rather  than  over-doing  it.  An  ideal  Hollyhock 
flower  should  have  guard  petals  of  sufficient  breadth  to 
be  clearly  discernable  when  staged.  The  build  of  the 
flower  should  be  about  four-sixths  of  a  circle.  A  half 
circle  from  the  guard  petals  makes  rather  too  flat  a 
flower.  Extreme  doubleness  in  itself  is  not  so  great 
a  desideratum  as  freedom  from  pockets  ;  the  least  ten¬ 
dency  to  this  defect  in  a  flower  should  debar  it  from 
the  show-table. —  TV.  B.  G. 

- »>:£<•«■ - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


Berries  for  Indoor  Decoration. — The  desire 
for  some  bright  and  durable  natural  object  indoors  no 
doubt  prompts  people  to  buy  freely  of  the  bunches  of 
black-berried  Privet  or  scarlet-berried  Guelder  Eose, 
and  scarlet-fruited  Dog  Eose  which  we  see  so  plentifully 
exhibited  on  stalls,  and  in  the  baskets  of  the  flower- 
girls  in  town.  Only  quite  recently  have  the  value  of 
these  berries,  and  of  the  beautifully  coloured  leaves  of 
Ivy  and  other  subjects  been  generally  recognised,  but 
now  an  increasing  demand  exists  for  them. 

Schinus  molle  (Pepper  Tree). — With  most 
things  commercially,  as  soon  as  demand  is  known, 
supply  is  forthcoming.  It  is  the  demand  for  berried 
plants  for  indoor  work  which  has,  no  doubt,  brought 
this  into  the  market.  In  Covent  Garden  we  recently 
saw  a  good  supply  of  sprays  of  it,  with  its  elegant 
Fern-like  foliage,  and  long  sprays  of  ivory-white,  rose- 
tinted  berries.  In  California,  Mexico,  and  South 
America  it  grows  into  fine  shade  trees.  It  belongs  to 
Anaeardiaceas,  and  its  leaves  are  charged  with  a 
resinous  gas,  which  causes  the  leaflets  to  dart  about 
like  fishes  when  fresh  plucked  and  cast  into  water. 

Carter’s  Provident  Sick  Fund. — The  second 
annual  meeting  wTas  held  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst. ,  in 
the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn.  It  was  attended  by  about  250  members, 
who,  by  the  keen  interest  displayed  in  the  proceedings, 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  the  fund.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  manager,  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman. 
The  report  and  balance  sheets  were  read  and  adopted, 
various  suggestions  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
fund  being  given,  and  the  necessary  amendments  of  the 
rules  made.  During  the  second  year  of  the  society’s 
existence  the  number  of  members  on  the  register  had 
risen  from  268  to  353,  all  of  wThom  were  employes  in 
various  departments  of  the  business.  A  further  sum  of 
£20  was  added  to. the  reserve  fund.  A  donation  of 
£10  was  made  to  the  “Hospital  Saturday  Fund,”  and 
not  the  least  pleasing  feature  in  the  meeting  was  the 
solicitude  displayed  by  the  members  fo  make  a 
provision  so  early  in  the  society’s  existence  for  the 
assistance  of  widows  or  orphans  of  deceased  members, 
a  proposition  being  made  that  a  subscription  should 
be  given  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  recently 
established,  and  which  it  was  thought  would  secure 
the  objects  in  view.  After  a  fair  discussion,  it  was 
seen  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  that  source 
would  necessarily  be  very  limited  in  extent,  not  being 
available  for  the  relief  of  any  but  the  orphans  of 
gardeners,  foremen  in  gardens,  and  managers,  or 
departmental  foremen  in  nursery  and  seed  establish¬ 
ments  ;  an  amendment  was  therefore  proposed  and 
carried  unanimously  that  the  reserve  fund  should  be 
charged  to  the  extent  of  £10  per  annum  for  that  object 
when  required.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  re-elected  with  acclamation,  and  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 

Early  Cauliflowers. — I  am  interested  in  noting 
a  reference  to  yet  another  so-called  early  Cauliflower, 
Methven’s  Extra  Selected  Forcing.  Without  doubt 
Mr.  Eobertson  sends  you  that  note  in  absolute  good 
faith,  believing  that  this  designated  Cauliflower  is  new. 
Possibly  he  has  never  met  with  the  Snowball,  which 
has  been  in  commerce  for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
and  which  has  in  point  of  earliness,  dwarfness  or 
quality,  never  been  excelled.  Evidence  of  that  fact 
was  afforded  at  Chiswick  during  the  past  season,  when 


in  an  exhaustive  trial  of  first  early  Cauliflowers  our 
stock  of  Snowball  was  found  to  be  the  very  best  of 
the  whole.  If  in  Scotland  there  are  any  doubts  on 
that  head,  let  some  seeds  of  this  assumed  novelty  be 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial  at  once. — A.  Bean,  Bedford. 

“  The  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  at  Kinnell, 
a  former  seat  of  the  MacNabs,  near  Killin,  at  the 
western  end  of  Loch  Tay,  in  Perthshire,  is  one  of  the 
great  sights  of  the  Breadalbane  country.  It  is  now  the 
largest  specimen  of  a  growing  Vine  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  on  whose 
grounds  of  Auchmore  it  is  situated,  is  justly  proud  of 
this  splendid  Vine,  and  has  arranged  that  it  may  be 
seen  by  the  public  every  Wednesday,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  tw7o  o’clock.  When  we  saw  it  this 
autumn  about  500  bunches  of  luscious  Grapes  were 
hanging  from  it,  which,  at  an  average  of  2  lbs.  per 
bunch,  means  about  a  J  ton  of  Grapes.  The  yield  of 
this  prolific  Vine  in  recent  years  is  interesting.  In 
1879  the  yield  was  1,179  bunches;  but  376  bunches 
being  taken  off  green,  only  803  were  left  to  come  to 
maturity.  In  1880  the  yield  was  1,274  bunches — 560 
taken  off,  and  714  left  to  mature.  In  1883  the  yield 
was  2,102  bunches;  in  1884,  2,172  ;  in  1885,  2,844  ; 
in  1886,  2,868  ;  and  in  the  present  year  it  yielded 
2,548  bunches,  500  being  left  to  mature.  It  now  fills 
a  glass  house  270  ft.  long,  is  growing  as  rapidly  as 
ever,  and  is  remarkably  healthy  looking.  The  stem — 
a  little  way  above  the  ground  before  it  sends  out  its 
branches — measures  1  ft.  10  ins.  in  circumference.  It 
shoots  out  for  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  before  it  runs  to  branches. 
The  only  extra  ‘  food  ’  the  soil  now  receives  is  old  bones 
broken  to  about  J  in.  It  is  now  about  56  years  since 
it  was  brought,  as  a  young  and  healthy  shoot,  to 
Kinnell.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  famous  Black 
Hamburgh  Vine  at  Hampton  Court  is  less  in  size  than 
this  Kinnell  Vine,  the  leading  branches — according  to 
a  recent  authority — being  about  110  ft.  long  ;  but  its 
principal  stem  is  38  ins.  in  circumference.  The  story 
of  the  Vine,  as  told  by  the  oldest  inhabitant,  is  briefly 
this  :  There  happened  to  be  an  English  shooting 
tenant  in.  one  of  the  MacNab  residences,  called  Auch- 
lyne,  in  Glendochart.  He  was  fond  of  sport,  but  at 
the  same  time  had  paid  so  much  attention  to  horti¬ 
culture  as  to  organise  a  glass  house  in  the  garden,  in 
which  this  shoot  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  brought  from 
the  south  was  planted.  This  sporting  tenant  having 
suddenly  gone  abroad,  the  healthy  shoot  was  removed 
to  Kinnell,  near  Killen,  and  planted  there.  It  took 
root  and  flourished  fairly  wTell.  A  genius  of  a  gardener, 
named  Eobertson,  now  took  means  to  aid  its  growth. 
He  had  a  substantial  subsoil  of  leaf-mould  brought 
from  Finlarig,  the  burial-place  of  the  Breadalbane 
Campbells,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Tay.  This  soil  he 
prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  use,  and  with  his  best 
gardening  skill  and  experience,  the  roots  were  sunk  in 
this  compost.  The  first  year  after  this  treatment  the 
result  did  not  appear  very  satisfactory — a  few  scraggy 
Grapes  were  the  total  yield  ;  but  immediately  after¬ 
wards  it  began  its  remarkable  growth  and  fruit-bearing 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  magnificent  condition. 
It  is  worth  adding  that  the  fruit  of  this  Vine  is  not 
sold  or  selfishly  used  in  any  way  ;  but,  with  com¬ 
mendable  liberality,  the  Marchioness  of  Breadalbane 
sends,  perhaps,  a  hundred  bunches  at  a  time  of  these 
luscious  Grapes  to  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee.’’ — Chambers' 
Journal,  November. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  Winter. — A  good 
batch  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  full  bloom  at  this 
season  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  scarce  are  much 
appreciated  ;  in  fact,  one  seems  to  value  them  more  now 
than  in  summer,  as  the  brilliant  colours  of  their  flowers 
are  so  effective  at  this  dull  time.  Cuttings  propagated 
last  spring,  and  grown  on  for  winter  flowering,  will 
now  be  rewarding  the  grower  for  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  them  during  the  summer,  by  helping  to  brighten 
up  the  conservatory  with  their  beautiful  and  varied 
colours.  The  best  place  to  grow  them  during  the 
summer  is  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  the  plants  close  to 
the  glass.  They  should  be  pinched  early  in  the  season 
to  make  them  bushy  plants,  and  all  flower-spikes  kept 
off  until  about  the  second  week  of  August.  Six-inch 
pots  are  large  enough  to  flower  them  in,  and  when 
they  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  should  be  liberally  fed. 
We  have  been  feeding  our  plants  this  season  with 
Standen’s  Manure,  which  is  very  effective  in  producing 
fine  foliage  and  strong  flower-spikes.  A  few  good 
winter-flowering  varieties  are  Eureka,  white  ;  Queen 
of  Whites  ;  John  Gibbon,  crimson  ;  Lady  Sheffield, 
pink  ;  Lady  Bailey,  rosy  pink  ;  Polyphemus,  bright 
scarlet,  large  white  eye  ;  Euby,  rosy  scarlet ;  West 


Brighton  Gem,  bright  scarlet,  dwarf,  and  very  free 
flowering  ;  Fanny  Catlin,  rosy  salmon  ;  Mrs.  Moore, 
white,  scarlet  eye ;  Madame  Thibaut,  semi-double 
pink,  the  flowers  standing  a  long  time  in  winter.  A 
great  many  more  might  be  named  that  would  flower 
equally  well  in  the  winter  if  duly  prepared  during  the 
summer. — J.  Robertson,  Covvdenknowes,  Earlston. 

Pansies  in  November.— The  persistency  of 
Pansies  from  early  spring  till  late  in  autumn,  even  in 
the  rough  and  generally  boisterous  climate  of  Scotland, 
is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  class  of  florists’ 
flowers.  We  have  also  seen  them  in  flower  at 
Christmas  in  a  mild  open  winter.  A  box  of  flowers 
lately  sent  us  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beechhill  Xurseries, 
Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  contained  a  charming  variety 
of  bright-coloured  blooms,  which  were  large,  round,  and 
varying  from  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  in  diameter.  The  largest 
blooms  are,  however,  not  always  the  most  desirable,  as 
greater  substance  generally  accompanies  the  rounded 
and  compact  flowers.  The  blooms  were  picked  from  a 
bed  of  seedlings,  which  would  account  for  their  great 
size  and  persistency  in  blooming.  Besides  Pansies 
proper  there  were  a  number  of  bedding  kinds  related 
to  such  fine  varieties  as  Countess  of  Kintore  and 
Holyrood.  There  are  also  white  and  yellow  grounds, 
and  numerous  fancy  arrangements  of  two,  three,  or 
more  colours  in  the  same  flower.  The  large  blotches 
on  the  three  lower  petals  are  very  dark  and  conspicuous, 
almost  black  in  some  varieties,  while  the  yellow  kinds 
are  very  well  defined.  A  remarkably  striking  flower 
was  one  with  sulphur-coloured  broad  rounded  petals, 
having  beautiful  violet-purple  blotches  on  the  three 
lower  ones. 

Clubbing  of  Cauliflower.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  seems  to  prevail  as  to  what  causes 
clubbing  in  various  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe  ;  but 
the  probability  is  that  it  differs  in  various  eases.  When 
the  roots  are  very  much  swollen,  it  would  appear  to  be 
caused  by  the  curious  animal-like  fungus,  Plasmod- 
iophora  Brassicee,  one  of  the  Myxomycetes.  Having 
examined  a  root  of  Cauliflower  that  was  very  much 
affected,  the  tissues  were  greatly  swollen  and  filled  with; 
dense  black  or  very  much  discoloured  masses  of  material 
which,  even  under  a  low  power,  appeared  to  be  masses 
of  spores  of  a  large  size.  The  root  had  been  pulled  a 
week  before  examination,  and  by  that  time  had  begun 
to  stink.  A  slice  was  put  under  the  microscope  in  a 
drop  of  water,  when  the  spore  appeared  of  various 
shapes  and  dark  in  colour.  In  a  short  time  they  burst 
or  melted  away,  when  myriads  of  active  shortly  and 
roughly  club-shaped  bodies  commenced  to  swarm  about 
with  great  activity.  This  would  seem  to  correspond 
with  the  zoospores  that  are  developed  from  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  in  question  after  it  has  gone  into  the  re¬ 
productive  stage.  Whether  it  had  been  in  a  sporiferous 
condition  when  the  Cauliflower  was  first  pulled  I  cannot 
say,  having  had  no  time  to  examine  it  then,  or  whether 
the  drying  up  and  decay  of  the  root  had  brought  about 
that  result.  — Gardener. 

Berries  of  Guelder  Rose.— Whoever  has  seen 
this  native  plant  in  a  fruiting  condition  cannot  but 
have  admired  the  handsome  appearance  of  a  good-sized 
bush  well  laden  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries.  The 
sterile  form,  known  in  gardens  as  the  Snowball  Tree, 
bears  no  fruit,  but  owes  its  popularity  to  the  fine 
appearance  produced  by  all  the  flowers  of  the  cyme 
developing  similar  to  those  ordinarily  occupying  the 
circumference,  the  latter  of  which  are  naturally  sterile. 
This  particular  form  or  variety  has  ousted  its  less- 
favoured  parent  from  the  garden  and  shrubbery,  and 
we  consequently  seldom  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  plant  in  a  fructifying  condition,  except  in  a  wild 
state,  where  it  grows  unheeded  by  all  except  a  scattered 
few  and  those  who  systematically  collect  it  for  sale. 
So  fully  are  its  merits  recognised  by  the  latter  for  this 
purpose,  that  the  bushes  are  annually  despoiled  of  their 
burdens  long  before  the  berries  are  properly  ripened. 
The  ripening  process  takes  place  gradually,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  the  fruit  is  green  on  the  shady  side, 
changing  to  a  bright  red,  with  a  pale  or  almost  white 
spot,  ultimately  becoming  of  a  brilliant  shining  sub- 
translucent  scarlet,  similar  to  the  fruit  of  Crata?gus 
macrantha,  but  even  of  a  more  glistening  colour.  In 
this  condition  large  quantities  might  have  been  seen 
recently  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Might  not  this 
be  more  frequently  grown  and  utilised  to  better  purpose 
than  it  is  at  present  in  parks,  gardens  and  shrubberies  ? 
A  native  plant  boasting  of  such  rare  qualities  should 
not  be  so  neglected. — Taxus. 

The  Granadilla.  —  Such  is  the  popular  name 
given  to  a  species  of  Passion  Flower  that  is  largely 
cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  its  fruit,  which  grows  to 
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about  6  ins.  in  diameter,  and  lias  a  juicy,  sweet,  and 
succulent  flesh.  We  are  hardly  warranted  in  judging 
of  its  qualities  from  any  fruit  that  may  be  produced  in 
our  comparatively  sunless  climate,  and  especially  when 
grown,  as  it  must  be,  indoors.  Botanically,  it  is  the 
Passiflora  quadrangularis,  and  as  such  has  been  culti¬ 
vated,  more  or  less  widely,  over  100  years  in  our  hot¬ 
houses,  purely  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  naturally 
less  floriferous  than  the  common  P.  ccerulea,  having 
strong  vigorous  shoots,  which  are,  however,  less  in¬ 
clined  to  branch,  bearing  ample  foliage  and  massive- 
looking  flowers.  The  latter  are  both  curious  and  highly 
ornamental — in  the  first  place  on  account  of  the  long 
fleshy  filaments  of  the  two  outer  rows  of  the  five-fold 
corona,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals  and  hang 
down  perpendicularly  ;  secondly,  on  account  of  their 
colour,  which  is  white  and  tessellated  or  variegated 
with  violet.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  less  conspicuous, 
but  the  former  are  green  externally  and  white  inter¬ 
nally,  while  the  petals  are  of  the  latter  colour  externally 
and  red  internally.  Like  other  species  of  Passion 
Plower,  the  blooms  are  rather  ephemeral  in  their 
duration,  but  very  ornamental  while  they  last  and 
deliciously  scented.  Coming  as  it  does  from  Nicaragua, 
this  species  requires  stove  temperature,  or,  at  least, 
that  of  an  in fermediatej  house,  such  as  it  enjoys  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  where  it  is  now  flowering. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  planted  out  in  a  bed 
or  large  tub — preferably  the.  former. 

Morello  Cherries  on  Walls.  —  In  many 
gardens  Morello  Cherry  trees  are  to  be  seen  with  the 
wood  laid  in  so  thick  that  it  is  not  surprising  the 
result  is  a  crop  of  small  fruit,  or  sometimes  none  at 
all.  Now,  when  the  pruning  season  has  come  round 
again,  a  judicious  thinning-out  should  be  made.  As 
many  of  the  old  weak  shoots  as  are  thought  prudent 
should  be  cut  out,  and  the  best  young  shoots  laid  in 
4  ins.  or  5  ins.  apart,  which  is  quite  close  enough  if 
good,  large,  fleshy  fruit  is  wanted.  Pruning  should  be 
done  so  as  to  have  the  young  wood  equally  laid  in  over 
the  tree.  In  many  cases  old  trees  will  have  got  bare 
of  young  wood  at  the  bottom.  In  such  case  it  is 
better  to  gradually  root  out  the  old  trees,  and  introduce 
young  ones. — J.  Robertson. 

Variegated.  Cineraria.— Are  the  variegated 
Cinerarias  common  things  ?  In  all  my  experience  I 
have  only  seen  three  ;  but  the  first  two  never  came  to 
anything,  but  died  off  shortly  after  the  first  potting. 
"We  have  got  a  beautiful  one  here  which  is  doing  re¬ 
markably  well,  and  is  a  nice  healthy  plant  in  a  32-size 
pot ;  it  measures  19  ins.  through,  and  as  all  the  others 
are  showing  flower  except  this  one,  I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  it  will  flower  with  us.  If  it 
continues  growing  as  fast  as  it  has  done,  it  will  develop 
into  a  fine  specimen  by  Christmas.  —  John  Peebles, 
TPexham  Park. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. — October  and 
the  early  part  of  November  is  the  best  time  to  go  over 
the  large-growing  "Vandas — Y.  tricolor,  Y.  suavis  and 
their  varieties,  and  Y.  insignis — in  order  to  see  that  they 
are  sound  and  comfortable  in  their  pots.  At  this  time, 
those  which  are  not  firmly  rooted,  or  which  in  any  way 
seem  to  indicate  that  re-potting  would  be  desirable, 
should  be  attended  to,  although  these  plants  should  in 
no  case  be  re-potted  unnecessarily.  Plants  which  are 
well  established  and  healthy  simply  want  at  this 
season  as  much  of  the  old  sphagnum  moss  as  possible 
removed  from  between  the  roots  and  its  place  supplied 
by  fresh.  Plants  of  these  Yandas  which  have  lost  their 
bottom  leaves  may  be  at  this  season  safely  cut  down, 
care  being  taken  to  cut  only  where  sufficient  root  exists 
on  the  old  and  naked  stem  to  ensure  the  establishing  of 
the  top  after  severance.  The  bottoms  of  specimens 
from  which  the  main  stems  have  been  removed  should 
be  carefully  looked  after,  as  they  give  a  plentiful  supply 
of  suceessional  plants,  which  is  of  great  importance 
where  fine  varieties  are  concerned.  Half  to  two-thirds 
crocks  as  drainage,  and  where  a  known  pure  charcoal 
can  be  obtained  a  proportion  of  that  should  be  used; 
while  for  the  rest  of  the  material  required  to  finish  the 
potting,  nothing  can  compare  with  fresh  sphagnum 
moss  for  these  plants.  After  looking  over  in  the 
manner  described  and  cleansing  them,  this  section  of 
Yandas  should  be  placed  for  the  winter  in  a  cool 
intermediate  house  (60°  to  65°),  and  be  carefully 
watered,  the  material  about  them  being,  generally 
speaking,  kept  moist,  but  still  allowed  to  get  dry 
'occasionally,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not 


get  too  wet.  "While  some  of  the  best  growers  of  these 
Vandas  get  grand  results  with  their  plants  in  a  much 
cooler  temperature  than  that  1  mention,  by  far  the 
greater  part  will  persist  in  keeping  them  hot  and  close, 
and  thus  inducing  spot  (for  this  is  the  only  cause  of  it), 
thin  leaves,  weak  growths,  and  ultimately  decay.  By 
such  treatment  I  have  seen  more  than  one  valuable  lot 
ruined  of  late.  The  general  collection  of  Acrides, 
Saccolabiums,  lesser  Vandas,  &c.,  should  not  be  re¬ 
potted  until  spring,  unless  in  individual  cases,  where 
something  happens  to  make  it  evidently  desirable.— 
James  O’Brien. 

Dendrobium  chryaanthum. — A  well-grown 
specimen,  with  over  a  dozen  and  a  half  spikes  of 
intense  deep  yellow  fleshy  flowers,  and  some  three 
dozen  and  upwards  of  flowers  on  a  spike,  is  an  object  of 
great  beauty  just  now,  in  a  stove  at  Caversham  Rectory, 
near  Reading.  The  plant  is  suspended  in  a  basket  from 
the  roof,  which  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  is  an  Orchid  which  is  worth  a  place  even  in  the 
most  limited  collections. — A.  0. 
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The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Greenhouse. — We  are  indeed  in  the  dreary 
month  [of  November,  “King  Sol”  not  deigning  to 
visit  us,  and  but  for  the  Chrysanthemum  “Show,” 
which  is  now  looked  for  in  every  place  of  any  preten¬ 
sions,  there  is  danger  of  an  attack  of  melancholia.  And 
yet  on  looking  about  us,  we  still  find  abundant  use  for 
all  labour,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  keep 
things  as  bright  and  clean  as  possible.  In  the  green¬ 
house,  Salvias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  of  the 
greatest  value ;  these  together  with  some  of  the  brightest 
coloured  Chrysanthemums  and  Eupatoriums,  make 
quite  a  respectable  show.  Solanums,  too,  form  a 
distinct  feature  in  the  staging,  and  we  have  yet  quite 
a  goodly  show  of  double  Petunias. 

Cinerarias  and  Primulas  are  for  the  present 
staged  in  a  house  by  themselves,  and  by  this  means 
well-furnished  plants  are  always  secured,  particularly  of 
thelatter,  which  are  now  throwing  up  finely.  In  “reds,” 
the  colour  is  very  bright  and  deep,  while  in  “  whites,” 
size  and  fringing  are  extra  good.  Plants  are  selected  as 
required  for  either  house  decoration  or  staging  purposes  ; 
this  gives  room  for  those  from  the  pits,  which  are 
benefited  by  the  transfer.  Traces  of  green-fly  were 
visible,  so  a  general  fumigation  was  given  on  three 
alternate  evenings,  which  quite  eradicates  all  aphides, 
but  not  so  when  one  application  only  is  given  ;  by 
adopting  this  mode  there  is  no  fear  of  injury  to  the 
most  tender  plant. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  must  be  potted  on  into 
48’s.  They  are  a  good  lot,  and  will  well  repay  all 
attention  bestowed,  for  when  the  London  season  is  at 
its  height,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  cut  flowers  is 
needed,  these  are  most  useful,  and  carry  very  well 
when  bunched,  or  placed  by  themselves  in  trumpet¬ 
shaped  glasses  have  a  most  pleasing  effect.  In  potting, 
notice  if  there  are  traces  of  aphis,  and  if  so  fumigate 
without  delay.  The  best  place  for  them  will  be  found 
on  shelves  quite  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cold  house,  where 
they  may  be  kept  as  sturdy  as  possible. 

Mignonette. — See  that  the  autumn-sown  Migno¬ 
nette  is  kept  regularly  tied,  and  be  careful  to  avoid 
over  watering,  of  which  it  is  most  impatient.  A  part 
of  the  Tree  Mignonette  should  now  be  allowed  to  come 
into  flower  ;  and  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
it  may  be  assisted  with  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure,  that  made  from  soot  and  cow-manure  being 
the  best,  as  most  likely  to  impart  a  good  deep  colour 
to  the  foliage. 

Lachenalias. — We  have  been  obliged  to  give  more 
room,  as  they  were  becoming  crowded  ;  these  must  be 
kept  quite  cool,  and  must  in  no  wise  suffer  for  want  of 
water  at  the  roots,  or  the  flower  spikes  are  never  so 
satisfactory.  We  have  potted  all  the  show  and  fancy 
Pelargoniums,  giving  quite  a  small  shift,  as  they  wTill 
naturally  root  slowly  at  this  season  ;  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  pots  were  becoming  crowded,  it  was  preferable  to 
allowing  them  to  remain  as  they  were  until  the  spring, 
as  they  would  have  become  stunted  in  growth.  One 
great  thing  with  these  plants  is  to  always  keep  them 
growing,  as  they  never  recover  from  a  severe  check. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

The  weather  having  been  so  dull  we  have  added 
bottom  heat  to  the  Cucumbers,  and  they  continue  to 
grow  very  freely,  too  much  so  in  fact,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  allowed  them  to  carry  a  few  extra  fruits,  and 


the  points  have  been  removed  from  some  of  the  strongest 
shoots,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  them  a 
bit.  The  plants  for  the  next  house  have  been  shifted 
into  24"s,  so  that  they  may  keep  growing,  but  they  are 
still  kept  on  the  shelves  quite  close  to  the  glass  to 
prevent  drawing.  Black-fly  made  its  appearance,  but 
a  couple  of  fumigations  quickly  dislodged  them. 

The  buds  on  the  early  Yines  should  now  be 
swelling  up  apace,  and  as  they  progress  must  be 
assisted  by  more  frequent  syringing  of  the  canes,  a  few 
degrees  higher  temperature  during  the  day,  and  the 
closing  of  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  do  not 
let  the  night  temperature  exceed  50°  for  the  present. 
The  pot  Vines  will  have  advanced  more  rapidly  than 
the  established  ones,  on  account  of  the  application  of 
bottom  heat,  but  much  care  is  necessary  with  them  ; 
the  house  in  which  they  are  growing  should  be  more 
freely  ventilated,  or  the  foliage  is  apt  to  become  very 
flimsy,  and,  it  must  be  remembered,  good  fruit  cannot 
then  be  hoped  for  ;  it  will  also  be  advisable  not  to 
keep  a  strong  bottom  heat  until  the  clusters  are  in 
flower,  when  they  may  be  indulged  with  a  little  extra 
and  also  a  higher  temperature,  say  75°  by  day,  68’  by 
night,  which  will  be  found  ample  to  secure  a  perfect 
set,  when  they  should  again  be  kept  steady  until 
stoning  is  passed. 

"VYe  have  introduced  succession  lots  of  Sea  Kale  and 
Rhubarb,  the  last-named  having  made  a  growth  of 
6  ins.,  and  Sea  Kale  we  have  already  in  use  for  the 

dining  table.  - 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Tree-planting.— The  weather  continuing  dry  over¬ 
head  we  have  made  fair  progress  with  digging,  but  our 
operations  have  been  somewhat  cramped  by  the  lifting 
of  a  quantity  of  forest  trees  for  estate-planting  from  the 
nursery,  and  the  transplanting  of  some  specimen 
Conifers  which  had  over-grown  their  positions.  Follow 
the  directions  given  as  to  the  manuring  of  the  squares 
according  to  the  crops  to  occupy  ;  and,  by  all  means, 
let  those  to  be  devoted  to  Peas,  Beans  and  Asparagus 
be  double  dug  and  heavily  manured,  and  if  the  manure 
used  is  only  in  a  half-rotted  state  so  much  the  better  ; 
it  will  have  become  sufficiently  decomposed  by  the 
time  the  roots  require  to  feed  upon  it,  and  to  have  a 
greater  part  of  the  strength  left  in  it. 

Protecting  Endive,  &c. — It  will  be  advisable  now 
to  afford  protection  to  Endive  and  Lettuce  in  case  of 
severe  weather  setting  in,  and  a  kind  of  covering  or 
frame-work  upon  which  mats  can  be  spread  will 
answer  the  purpose  ;  because  in  case  of  sharp  frosts 
bracken  can  be  added.  Cauliflowers  fit  for  use  should 
be  regularly  lifted  if  not  required  at  the  time,  and 
stored  in  an  open  shed  or  cellar  until  required.  Chicory 
is  now  fit  for  use,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
salad  bowl,  but  let  weekly  supplies  of  roots  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Mushroom-house,  and  also  be  careful  to 
make  frequent  sowings  in  boxes  of  small  salading. 

Nailing  and  Pruning. — "We  are  making  good 
progress  with  nailing  on  the  walls,  but  many  of  our 
trees  being  young  it  i3  necessary  this  season  to  remove 
the  greater  part  of  the  shreds.  On  the  stout  branches 
these  are  replaced  by  ties  of  tarred  twine,  which  are 
placed  so  as  to  last  three  or  four  years,  and  this  saves 
an  immense  amount  of  time,  particularly  where  much 
nailing,  as  with  us,  has  to  be  done.  —  Walter  Child, 
Croome  Court. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS, 

BIRMINGHAM. — Nov.  16 th  and  17th. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  held  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  took  place  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  and  was,  in  every  way,  a  great 
success.  The  entries  were  far  in  excess  of  those  of 
previous  years — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  to  find  additional  rooms  for  the  exhibits, 
which,  in  most  of  the  classes,  were  of  a  very  meritorious 
character.  If  the  society  continues  -to  flourish  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  has  done  the  last  few  years,  a  much 
larger  place  will  have  to  be  found  for  the  show.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hughes,  the  energetic  secretary, 
and  his  hard-working  committee,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Latham,  the  chairman,  for  the  admirable  arrangements 
made  for  conducting  the  exhibition.  The  weather  was 
anything  but  favourable  for  bringing  out  tender  plants, 
as  the  thermometer  registered  13°  of  frost,  and  great 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  by  those  exhibiting  exotics. 

Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  in  great 
number,  but  here,  as  at  other  places,  a  noticeable 
falling  off  was  apparent  in  the  incurved  varieties,  while 
the  Japanese  were  much  finer  than  usual.  For  forty- 
eight  blooms,  twenty-four  Japanese  and  twenty-four 
incurved,  Mr.  Parker,  gardener  to  John  Corbett,  Esq., 
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M. P.,  Droitwich,  was  first :  Mr.  Lindsey,  gardener  to 
Sir  T.  E.  Moss,  Bart.,  Otterspool,  Liverpool,  second  ; 
Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Lord  Harlech,  third  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  gardener  to  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  fourth. 
The  varieties  staged  were  for  the  most  part  those  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  For  twenty-four  distinct, 
twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  Parker  was 
again  first  with  a  grand  lot,  well  put  up  ;  Mr.  Lindsey, 
second,  and  also  very  good  ;  and  Mr.  Cox,  third. 
With  eighteen  incurved  varieties,  Mr.  Lindsey  beat  Mr. 
Parker  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Naggatt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Forster, 
came  in  third.  The  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  here  Mr.  Parker  again  came 
in  first,  heating  Mr.  Lindsey  and  Mr.  Naggatt  ;  and  in 
the  next  class,  which  was  for  twelve  Anemone-flowered, 
Mr.  Corbett’s  gardener  again  led  the  way. 

The  plant  classes  were  well  contested,  and  the  speci¬ 
mens  well  done.  The  first  prize  for  nine  large-flowering 
varieties  went  to  Mr.  Dyer,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marigold, 
whose  specimens  were  nicely  trained  and  well  flowered  ; 
second,  Mr.  0.  Brazie,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Mar- 
tineau.  Mr.  Dyer  also  had  the  best  six  large  flowering 
varieties,  Japanese  excluded  ;  and  in  the  same  class, 
Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamber- 
lain,  was  a  good  second.  The  groups  arranged  for 
effect,  80  sq.  ft.,  were  a  decided  improvement  on  pre¬ 
vious  efforts,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  taste  in  arrangement.  Mr.  Horton,  gardener  to 
Richard  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  an  easy  first  ; 
Mr.  Dyer,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Matcall,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Lees,  Esq.,  third.  In  the  class  for  six  Orchids,  a  good 
half-dozen  from  C.  Winn,  Esq.,  Selly  Oak,  were  first. 
The  group  included  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  a  fine 
pan  with  eighty  flowers,  Masdevallia  Tovarense  with 
a  hundred  spikes,  Vanda  ccerulea,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  &c.  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  close  second,  with 
examples  of  Oncidium  varicosum,  Cattleya  Bowringiana, 
Vanda  ccerulea,  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  &c.  ;  third,  Mr. 
Morgan,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Wills,  Esq.,  Wylde  Green. 
For  six  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  or  out  of 
bloom,  Sir  Thomas  Martineau’s  gardener  came  in  first ; 
Mr.  D3Ter,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hook,  gardener  to 

F.  A.  Walton,  Esq.,  third. 

Fruit  made  a  very  fine  show  indeed:  never  before 
was  there  such  a  display  of  Grapes  in  Birmingham. 
The  first  prize  for  six  bunches  went  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  James  Chaffin,  Esq.,  for  a  grand  lot ;  second 
James  Watson,  Esq.,  gardener  Mr.  Harvey  ;  third,  M. 
Biddulph,  Esq. ,  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dawes  ;  and  an  extra 
prize  to  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Lord  Brownlow.  For 
three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener 
to  R.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  came  in  first;  James  Watson, 
Esq.,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Sage  third.  In  the  correspond¬ 
ing  class  for  white  Grapes  a  superb  sample  of  Muscats 
from  Mr.  Lindsey  were  placed  first  ;  and  for  two 
hunches,  white,  Muscats  excluded,  Mr.  Sage  took  the 
lead  ;  while  Mr.  Taylor  was  first  for  two  hunches  of 
black  Grapes.  Apples  and  Pears  were  good,  but  not 
quite  up  to  what  we  had  seen  previously  this  season. 
First  for  six  varieties,  culinary,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons  ; 
first  for  six  dessert  sorts  Mr.  W.  Green,  gardener  to 

G.  V.  Wheeler,  Esq.  Mr.  Parker  had  the  best  eight 
dishes  of  Pears,  and  was  also  first  for  four  dishes. 
Special  prizes  were  offered  for  various  plants,  such  as 
Primulas,  &c.,  and  the  competition  for  the  same  was 
very  keen,  some  good  and  meritorious  plants  being 
exhibited. 

In  the  competition  with  vegetables,  shown  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wingfield, 
Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  was  easily  first. 

Bouquets  and  button-hole  flowers  were  extremely 
well  shown.  First,  among  amateurs,  was  C.  B.  Cave, 
Esq.  ;  while  that  for  nurserymen  went  to  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Son,  of  Coventry.  First  for  button-holes, 
A.  W.  Wills,  Esq.,  in  a  strong  competition.  First  for 
an  epergne,  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  James  Marriott, 
Esq.,  Coventry. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  included  the  following 
contributions  : — From  Messrs.  Hans  Niemand  &  Co. 
a  fine  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
splendidly  arranged  ;  also  fine  wreaths,  bouquets,  and 
other  floral  emblems.  From  Mr.  R.  H.  Vertegansagrand 
group,  well  arranged,  and  floral  designs  well  made. 
From  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  a  nice  lot  of  decorative 
plants,  attractively  grouped.  From  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son, 
a  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  beautifully  flowered. 
From  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Cooper, 
gardener,  a  nice  collection  of  Orchids,  intermixed  with 
Fern,  amongst  those  in  flower  being  Calanthe  Veitchii, 
C.  oculata  rosea,  C.  lutea,  Lselia  elegans,  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana,  C.  maxima,  C.  Eldorado,  Dendrobium 


superbiens,  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  0.  Insleayi,  0. 
grande,  Oncidium  Krameri,  0.  varicosum,  Trichosma 
suavis,  Angrsecum  sesquipedale,  Oncidium  ornithor- 
rhynchum,  Cymbidium  Lowiana,  a  most  meritorious  lot, 
greatly  admired.  From  C.  Winn,  Esq.,  some  well- 
grown  nicely  flowered  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  C. 
Harrisianum,  C.  nigrum,  C.  insigne,  C.  Chantinii, 
C.  Sedeni,  Ccelogyne  maxima,  Masdevallia  Veitchii, 
Dendrobium  Dearii,  Cattleya  maxima,  Leelia  Perrinii, 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  Pleione  maculata,  Vanda 
ccerulea  ;  these  like  the  former  made  a  very  fine  display. 
Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  sent  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Apples  ;  as  also  did  Messrs.  Cranston  & 
Co.,  Hereford. 

WATFORD. — November  loth  and  16 th. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  opened  in  the 
spacious  Agricultural  Hall,  at  Watford,  on  Tuesday, 
and  a  very  meritorious  display  was  made  by  the 
competitors  of  the  different  classes,  in  most  of  which 
exhibits  in  great  excellence  were  staged.  Thebestfeature 
in  the  embellishment  of  the  Hall  was  a  grand  and 
cleverly-arranged  group,  not  for  competition,  sent  by  the 
president,  the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
which  Mr.  Myers,  his  gardener,  arranged  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  back  of  the  Hall — Chrysanthemums, 
Crotons,  scarlet  Clerodendrons,  Dracaenas,  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  &c.,  edged  with  Maidenhair  and  Isolepis, 
forming  an  extensive  display  of  good  things  well  put 
together.  The  next  striking  feature  in  the  show  was 
the  extraordinary  number  of  first-prize  exhibits,  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  who  was  quite  unbeatable  in  the  many 
classes  in  which  he  exhibited  his  stuff,  whether  in  cut 
flowers,  specimens,  fruit,  or  vegetables  being  of  the 
highest  quality  and  fit  to  stage  at  any  show  in  Europe. 
The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were  arranged 
up  the  centre,  and  alternately  with  the  groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  round  the  sides  of  the  Hall,  the 
cut  flowers  on  the  stages,  and  the  vegetables,  fruic, 
and  some  of  the  classes  of  flowering  plants  in  the 
galleries,  the  whole  arrangement  being  very  creditable 
to  the  committee. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  incurved  varieties,  Mr. 
Bennett  was  first,  with  a  superb  lot,  as  also  for  twenty- 
four  Japanese.  Mr.  Bennett  also  took  first  for  six 
incurved,  one  variety,  with  grand  blooms  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc.  For  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  Mr.  Brown, 
gardener  to  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Abbot’s  Langley,  took  first 
with  immense  flowers  of  Madame  E.  Audiguier  ;  Mr. 
Dinsmore,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  of  Harrow 
Weald,  coming  close  on  him  with  the  second,  also  the 
same  variety.  For  twelve  incurved,  from  exhibitors 
who  had  not  taken  prizes  the  year  before,  Mr.  Bradberry, 
of  Wealdstone,  took  first  with  nicely  finished  blooms, 
the  same  exhibitor  also  coming  in  well  first  in  the 
amateurs’  class  for  the  same  kinds.  In  class  8,  for 
twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Dinsmore  was  well  first,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  second.  Class  11,  prizes  given  by  Mr.  John 
Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  for  six  Anemone-flowered,  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  Henty,  Esq. ;  and 
those  given  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  of  Camberwell, 
for  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  Carew  Underwood  and  Edouard 
Audiguier  taken  by  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  E.  R.  James. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate  (for  Mushrooms 
from  their  Milltrack  Spawn) ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son,  of 
Reading  ;  Messrs.  Daniels’  Bros.,  of  Norwich  ;  and 
others  also  gave  special  prizes  which  materially  helped 
the  show.  Classes  17  and  18  were  grand  exhibits 
(three  dwarf-trained  incurved  and  three  Japanese),  and 
in  both  classes  Mr.  Bennett  secured  first  prize,  with 
a  splendid  specimen,  stated  to  be  grown  by  the  aid  of 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Sons,  of  Wood  Green,  Universal  Liquid 
Manure  Powder.  For  twelve  table  plants,  Mr.  Bennett 
was  first  ;  for  six  table  plants,  Mr.  Layzell,  gardener 
to  Rev.  K.  F.  Gibbs  ;  for  three  bunches  of  white 
Grapes,  Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to  T.  Narburgh,  Esq., 
Elstree,  first ;  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr. 
Bennett.  In  the  classes  open  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums — 50  ft. — Mr.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  George  Rooper,  Esq.,  Watford,  was  first  ; 
Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Woolley,  Esq.,  Abbots 
Langley,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Dinsmore,  third.  In  the 
same,  open  to  members  only,  Mr.  Kirby,  gardener  to 
Arthur  Charles,  Esq.,  Watford,  was  first ;  Lord  Esher’s 
gardener  second  ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  E.  B. 
Cox,  Esq.,  was  third.  In  the  groups  for  amateurs 
employing  not  more  than  two  gardeners,  Mr.  Layzell, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  K.  F.  Gibbs,  was  first  ;  A.  T. 
Brett,  Esq. ,  second  ;  and  Chas.  R.  Humbert,  Esq. , 
third.  Stands  of  cut  flowers  for  indoor  decoration  and' 
dress  bouquets,  if  not  numerously  represented,  were  of 
excellent  quality.  The  centre  stand,  arranged  by  Miss 


L.  H.  Silvester,  of  St.  Albans,  which  took  first  prize, 
was  a  clever  and  beautiful  arrangement,  and  so  also 
were  the  three  sprays  for  dress  by  Miss  E.  N.  Hale,  of 
Watford  (also  first),  and  the  six  button-hole  bouquets 
of  Miss  R.  Debenham,  of  St.  Albans  ;  Miss  Silvester 
being  nearly  equal  in  the  same  class. 

Vegetables  were  finely  exhibited,  the  collection  (first 
prize  and  also  first  for  Messrs.  Sutton’s  prize)  of  Mr. 
Bennett  being  grand.  It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  but 
a  few  of  the  numerous  exhibits  in  the  seventy-four 
classes,  but  we  must  mention  the  groups  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants,  which  were  all  good.  First,  Irwin  E. 
B.  Cox,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill  (gardener  Mr.  Brown),  with  a 
charming  collection,  in  which  Urceolina  aurea,  Oncidium 
Forbesii,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  and  some  fine 
Crotons  looked  very  effective  ;  second,  Mr.  Dinsmore, 
with  a  rich  lot,  including  some  Orchids  ;  third,  Mr. 
Ccndy,  gardener  to  S.  J.  Blackwell,  Esq.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate,  also  staged  a  fine  group 
of  berried  Pernettyas,  Palms,  Primulas,  &c.,  and  among 
the  Potato  exhibits,  Mr.  Daniel  Hill,  of  Herga,  Wat¬ 
ford,  exhibited  two  dishes  of  fine  tubers,  grown  in 
three  months — planted  July  15th,  dug  October  15th — 
a  very  interesting  exhibit. 

TWICKENHAM.  — Nov.  15th  and  16th. 

The  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  last,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Twickenham,  and 
was  both  extensive  and  attractive.  On  the  ground 
floor  the  large  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  parti¬ 
cularly  handsome  and  attractive,  both  by  the  size, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  bloom.  The  first  prize  for  a 
group  not  exceeding  fifty  square  feet,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Parsons,  gardener  to  T.  Twining,  Esq.  The 
plants  were  dwarf  and  finely  flowered.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  gardener  to  J.  Bigwood, 
Esq.  ;  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  Campen,  gardener  to  F. 
Cave,  Esq.  ;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  G.  Street,  gardener 
to  Lady  Freake.  Mr.  John  Munro  secured  the  first 
prize  for  a  stand  of  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve 
incurved  blooms,  the  best  of  which  were  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Belle  Paul,  Val  d’Andorre,  Thunberg, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Mons.  Burnet,  Queen  of  England, 
Golden  Queen,  Lord  Alcester,  Jarden  des  Plantes, 
Alfred  Salter,  &c.  ;  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Davis,  third.  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  secured  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  ;  Mr.  W.  Davis  came 
in  second.  Mr.  J.  Munro  had  the  best  twelve 
Japanese;  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  took  first  prize  for  twelve 
Anemone-flowered  varieties,  and  first  for  twelve  bunches 
of  Pompons  shown  with  their  foliage.  Mr.  T.  Buck- 
land,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Atkins,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
basket  of  plants ;  Mr.  G.  Filsell,  Hatfield  House, 
coming  in  second. 

For  competitors  in  the  society’s  district,  Mr.  J. 
Keepen  took  the  first  prize  for  six  untrained  plants  ; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Atwood  being  second.  In  the  same  division 
Mr.  John  Munro  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
incurved,  and  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Atwood  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  in  the 
amateurs’  class. 

The  competition  for  fruit  by  growers  in  the  society’s 
district  was  keen  in  the  case  of  Apples  and  Pears 
particularly,  there  being  seven  entries  in  each  of  the 
two  latter  cases.  Mr.  Woodham  had  the  best  collection 
of  fruit ;  and  Mr.  R.  Warne  took  the  first  prize  for 
black  Grapes.  The  first  was  awarded  the  premier  place 
for  both  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  gardener 
to  T.  Twining,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
six  Carnations,  six  Cyclamens,  and  six  scarlet  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  The  best  table  plants  were  those  of  Mr.  J. 
Munro.  The  first  award  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Stroud  ;  Mr.  C.  Garrod  being  second 
The  last-named  had  the  best  Tomatos  ;  Mr.  A\  right, 
Heath  Road,  coming  in  second. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  the  tradesmen  of  Twickenham 
to  any  in  the  society’s  district  except  gardeners,  and 
Mr.  Clutterback  took  first  honours  for  Potatos,  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  and  for  twelve  Potatos.  Mr. 
Keepen  had  the  best  twelve  Potatos  ;  Mr.  Mason  took 
first  for  six  Parsnips  ;  Mr.  Phillips  showed  the  best 
Cabbages  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Atwood  secured  first  honours  for 
Celery ;  and  Mr.  Keepen  had  the  best  bunches  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  cottagers’  class.  The  best 
table  decorations  in  the  open  class  were  those  of  Mr. 
G.  Fillsell ;  while  the  best  stand  of  autumn  leaves, 
fruits,  and  flowers  came  from  Miss  Tindale. 

A  large  number  of  miscellaneous  exhibits  not  for 
competition  lent  additional  attraction  to  those  put  up 
for  prizes.  The  following  were  very  highly  commended, 
namely,  Mr.  W.  Warren,  Isleworth,  for  a  long  table  of 
Cyclamens  exceedingly  well  flowered  ;  Mr.  J ohn  May, 
Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margaret’s,  for  a  group  of  Cycla- 
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mens  ;  Mr.  A.  Bray,  Floral  Hall,  Richmond,  for  a  floral 
design  ;  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Richmond,  for  a  bouquet  ; 
Mr.  Poupart,  for  a  collection  of  forty-three  dishes  of 
Apples,  thirteen  of  Pears,  and  some  vegetables  ;  Mr. 
"Walter  Mann,  for  forty-four  dishes  of  Apples  and  nine 
of  Pears  ;  Mrs.  Meek,  Poulett  Lodge,  for  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Chrysanthemum  blooms  ;  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  for 
Potatos  ;  Mrs.  Barling,  for  a  dish  of  Apples  ;  and  Mr. 
Richard  Clarke,  for  a  box  of  Apples.  Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Co.,  Twickenham  and  Covent  Garden,  had  a  pretty 
group  of  Carnations  and  Orchids  ;  Henry  Little,  Esq. , 
exhibited  a  showy  group  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  ; 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Whitton,  had  a  beautiful  lot  of 
Cyclamens  ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordham  showed  some  cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Mr.  Fullegar  showed 
some  Gourds. 

LEWISHAM. — November  13 th  and  11th. 

This  prosperous  local  exhibition,  organised  by  the 
energetic  officials  of  the  Lewisham  and  District  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society,  was  again  held  at  Ladywell, 
and  as  a  display  of  the  popular  “Mums”  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  It  was  a  pretty  little  show,  with  good 
flowers,  well  arranged  and  carefully  judged,  and,  we 
hope,  was  financially  as  successful  as  its  promoters 
could  desire.  We  have  not  space  for  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  winners  of  prizes,  but  must  content  ourselves 
by  noting  that  among  the  most  successful  competitors 
were  Mr.  J.  Hudd,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq., 
Blackheath  Park,  who  took  the  first  prizes  for  a  group 
of  plants,  twelve  cut  blooms  of  Japanese,  distinct, 
and  six  reflexed  varieties,  as  well  as  being  second  in 
some  other  classes  ;  Mr.  Pascoe,  gardener  to  Captain 
Torrens,  Hayes,  was  first  for  cut  blooms  of  Pompons  ; 
Mr.  G.  Edwards,  Balham,  for  a  bouquet  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  for  six  bunches  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones, 
with  a  very  nice  lot ;  and  Mr.  Adlam,  gardener  to 
W.  S.  Milner,  Esq.,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  for  twelve 
incurved  varieties,  most  notable  among  which  were 
Lord  Alcester,  Mr.  Bunn,  Lord  Wolseley,  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  and  Golden  Queen  of  England. 

The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the 
show  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Bingham  for  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flower  of  Angelina,  shown  in  a  first-prize  stand  of 
twelve  blooms.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  for 
six  incurved  blooms,  beating  Mr.  J.  Wickham  Jones, 
who  was  a  successful  exhibitor  in  several  other  classes. 
The  best  half-dozen  blooms  of  any  incurved  variety 
came  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Addison,  Parchmore  Road, 
Thornton  Heath,  who  put  up  a  first-rate  stand  of  Mr. 
Bunn.  Mr.  Addison  was  also  successful  in  securing 
awards  in  several  other  classes.  Mr.  John  Locke,  11, 
Wisteria  Road,  Lewisham,  also  secured  a  first  prize  for 
a  group  of  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Packham,  The 
Elms,  Foots  Cray,  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms. 

Large  and  strikingly  effective  groups  of  plants  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and 
Messrs,  Davis  &  Jones,  Camberwell ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons  made  a  liberal  contribution  of  various  cut 
flowers,  especially  fine  being  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  • 
and  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  sent  a  number  of 
Chinese  Primulas,  which  helped  materially  to  relieve 
the  flatness  of  the  tables  of  cut  blooms. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  few  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  society  bore  substantial  testimony  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
society  by  its  indefatigable  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Henry  Drake,  by  presenting  him  with  a  handsome  gold 
watch,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription. 

HAMMERS  MITH .  — Nov.  15  th. 

The  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Studland  Hall,  Hammersmith,  where  a  beautiful 
display  of  Chrysanthemums,  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  was  made  by  gardeners  and  amateurs  in 
the  neighbourhood,  thoroughly  evincing  what  could  be 
done  by  growers  in  the  district,  provided  the  leading 
inhabitants  would  lend  it  that  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  funds  without  which  no  society  can 
prosper.  We  would  earnestly  appeal  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Hammersmith  and  district,  who  have  not  already 
done  so,  to  encourage,  support,  and  develop  the  horti¬ 
cultural  skill  that  already  exists  in  the  neighbourhood. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  class  open  to 
gardeners,  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize.  His  plants,  which  had  been  grown  on  the  cut¬ 
back  system,  were  exceedingly  dwarf  and  effective. 
The  second  and  third  prize  groups  were  much  taller, 
but  well  flowered,  and  the  order  of  merit  went  to  Mr. 
G.  Lampard,  gardener  to  —  Mason,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Atkins,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Ford,  Esq.,  Parkside,  respec¬ 
tively.  Mr.  W.  Stantdn,  gardener  to  H.  Smith,  Esq., 


Griffin’s  Brewery,  Chiswick,  had  the  best  specimen 
plant  ;  Mr.  G.  Lampard  followed.  The  former  ex¬ 
hibitor  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese  blooms  in  the 
open  class,  his  best  blooms  being  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
Boule  d’Or,  Thunberg,  Meg  Merrilies,  Japonais  and 
Jeanne  Delaux.  The  first-mentioned  variety  was  the 
best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show;  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  H.  Lake,  Esq., 
Fair  Lawn,  Acton,  was  third.  The  last-named  ex¬ 
hibitor  had  the  best  twelve  incurved  blooms,  including 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the  show, 
Empress  of  India,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Lady  Blade  and  Golden  Queen  were  also  fine-shaped 
heads.  The  second  and  third  prizes  went  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Wood  and  Mr.  W.  Stanton  respectively.  In  the  classes 
open  to  members  only,  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood  took  the  first 
prizes  for  six  Japanese,  six  incurved,  six  Japanese  of 
one  variety  and  six  incurved  of  one  variety  ;  Mr.  G. 
Lampard  took  two  second  prizes,  and  Mr.  Davis  one 
second.  Mr.  A.  Wright  took  the  first  prize  for  Chinese 
Primulas  ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood  was  second.  The  first 
prize  for  vegetables  went  to  Mr.  W.  Stanton,  the  second 
to  Mr.  A.  Wright,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Addison, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Merton  Lodge,  Chiswick.  The 
latter  exhibitor  had  the  best  dish  of  dessert  and  the 
best  dish  of  kitchen  Apples.  Mr.  A.  Wright  was 
second  in  both  cases  ;  but  for  a  dish  of  Pears  the  order 
of  merit  was  reversed.  Mr.  A.  Wright  had  the  best 
six  dishes  of  Apples  ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood  followed. 

The  groups  in  the  amateurs’  classes  were  very  credit¬ 
able  indeed,  and  the  first  prize  one  was  that  of  Mr. 
T.  Nelson,  21,  St.  Peter’s  Road  ;  Mr.  Thomson,  Albion 
Road,  Hammersmith,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bromley, 
17,  Miles  Street,  Hammersmith,  was  third.  Mr. 
Larcombe,  Turnham  Green  Station,  had  the  best  six 
Japanese,  the  best  six  incurved,  and  the  premier 
blooms  in  both  classes.  In  the  section  open  to  members 
only,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  43,  St.  Peter’s  Grove,  had  the 
best  Japanese  blooms  ;  while  Mr.  Phillips,  24,  Beaver 
Lane,  had  the  prize  for  incurved.  Mr.  Nelson  had 
the  best  Japanese  of  one  variety  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Jones, 
23,  St.  Peter’s  Grove,  had  the  best  incurved  of  one 
sort.  The  first  prizes  for  Kidney  Potatos,  Round 
Potatos,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  and  Onions  were 
awarded  to  the  latter  exhibitor.  Mr.  J.  Bromley  had 
the  first  prize  for  a  specimen  plant,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse 
had  the  best  Chinese  Primulas.  Messrs.  Woodhouse, 
Thomson,  Bourne,  9,  South  Street,  Hammersmith,  and 
J.  Bromley,  had  the  prizes  for  boiled  Potatos. 

The  society's  award  of  merit  was  granted  to  F.  G. 
Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  for  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  collection  of  Orchids,  including 
Yanda  Sanderiana,  Cypripedium  insigne  Chantii,  C. 
Spicerianum  virescens,  Oncidium  bieallosum,  Odonto- 
glossum  iDsleayi  leopardinum,  Trichosma  suavis,  &c. 
Similar  awards  were  made  to  E.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Queen’s 
Walk,  Ealing,  for  twenty-four  Japanese  and  six  re¬ 
flexed  blooms ;  to  Mrs.  Murrell,  The  Elms,  Ealing 
(gardener,  Mr.  F.  Davis),  for  reflexed  and  Pompon 
blooms  ;  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood,  gardener  to  Miss 
Sanderson,  Chiswick,  for  six  dishes  of  Apples  ;  and  to 
Mr.  Ball,  Bird  Farm,  Wood  Lane,  for  a  large  Gourd. 

BRIXTON  HILL,  STREATHAM  and  CLAPHAM. 

— November  1( )th. 

Chrysanthemums  are  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  autumn  display  got  together  by  this  society  ;  but, 
in  addition,  prizes  are  offered  for  Orchids,  ornamental- 
foliaged,  dinner-table,  and  flowering  pot  plants,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  The  society  has  been  established  for 
some  twenty-eight  years,  and  this  show  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  they  have  ever  had.  It  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall,  Streatham  Hill,  every  available  space 
being  literally  crowded.  The  pyramidally  -  trained 
Chrysanthemums  occupied  the  central  table,  with  small 
pot  plants  on  each  side  of  them,  and  margined  with 
the  stands  of  cut  blooms.  Large  pot  plants  were 
arranged  round  the  sides  of  the  room,  Orchids  and 
large  specimens  occupying  one  end,  while  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  &c.,  were  staged  upstairs.  The  effect  on 
entering  the  room  was  very  charming  indeed. 

The  first  prize  winner  for  six  dwarf-trained  plants, 
large-flowering  varieties,  was  Mr.  E.  Cherry,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Gabriel,  Streatham,  his  best  blooms  being  Lord 
Alcester,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mons.  Halliburton,  and  John 
Salter.  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq., 
Clapham  Park,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Clark,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  H.  Lile,  Esq.,  Brixton  Hill,  took  the  third 
honour.  The  best  flat-trained  Pompons  were  those  of 
Mr.  J.  Weston,  and  they  were  extremely  well  flowered  ; 
Mr.  E.  Cherry  secured  the  second  prize.  Mr.  A.  Luff, 
gardener  to  R.  R.  Hyatt,  Esq.,  Streatham,  took  the 
premier  award  for  pyramidally- trained  Potnpo'ns,  and 


was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Livermore,  gardener  to 
F.  Webb,  Esq.,  Christ  Church  Road.  The  first  prize 
for  three  plants,  large-flowering  kinds,  went  to  Mr, 
R.  Clarke,  gardener  to  —  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Streatham 
Hill  ;  Mr.  W.  Clark  was  second  in  this  class.  The 
premier  award  for  three  flat-trained  Pompons  was  won 
by  Mr.  J.  Weston,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  E.  Cherry  ; 
while  for  the  same  number  of  pyramids  Mr.  C.  Liver¬ 
more  and  Mr.  A.  Luff  were  the  first  and  second  prize 
winners.  Mr.  W.  Clark  and  Mr.  R.  Clarke  took  the 
prizes  for  standard  Pompons  in  the  order  named. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  cut  blooms,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  our  space  forbids  enumeration  of  the  best, 
suffice  to  say  that  all  the  leading  varieties  were  well 
represented.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  J.  South- 
gate,  Esq.,  Streatham,  secured  the  first  prizes  for 
twenty-four,  twelve  and  six  incurved  blooms,  Mr. 
T.  Saddler  being  second  in  the  large  class,  and  Mr. 
W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Burnett,  Upper  Tulse 
Hill,  taking  similar  honours  in  the  other  two  classes. 
The  premier  award  for  twelve  large  Anemone  blooms 
was  made  to  Mr.  J.  Swain,  gardener  to  E.  Jones,  Esq., 
Clapham  Park,  and  Mr.  C.  Livermore  was  first  for 
twelve  Pompon  Anemones.  Mr.  T.  Marshall,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Barton,  Streatham,  secured  the  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  and  Mr.  W.  Howe  came 
in  second.  Mr.  Marsell  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  took  the 
first  and  second  prizes  for  twelve  blooms.  Mr.  F. 
Plumb,  gardener  to  Captain  Grote,  Clapham  Common, 
took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  open  to  those  who  had 
never  before  taken  a  prize  for  Chrysanthemums.  The 
first  two  prizes  for  six  reflexed  varieties  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  T.  Saddler  respectively. 

There  were  three  classes  for  Orchids,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter  took  the  prizes  in  all  three  cases  ;  showing  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum,  Cattleya  Dowiana,  Angrsecum  Kotschyi, 
&c.,  the  latter  being  very  rare.  Mr.  Howe  took  the 
second  prize  for  six,  and  Mr.  A.  Luff  the  second  for 
three  Orchids.  Mr.  C.  Livermore  received  the  first 
award  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Mr.  A.  Luff 
had  the  best  foliage  plants,  and  the  best  Ferns  ;  while 
Mr.  Howe  had  the  best  specimen  plant ;  and  Mr.  H. 
"Wright,  gardener  to  J.  A.  "Whittard,  Esq.,  Streatham 
Hill,  had  the  best  Ferns  in  small  pots.  Chinese 
Primulas  were  shown  in  grand  form  ;  Mr.  T.  Marsell 
taking  first  for  eight  single-flowered  specimens,  and 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  the  first  for  four  double-flowered 
varieties.  Mr.  J.  Weston  had  the  only  dinner-table 
decorations,  and  Mr.  A.  Luff  took  the  first  prize  for 
dinner-table  plants. 

The  best  white  Grapes  were  those  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  and  Mr.  W.  Howe  had  the  best  black  kinds. 
Mr.  T.  Saddler  took  the  first  prize  for  dessert  Apples  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  Guyett,  gardener  to  T.  Gabriel,  Esq., 
Streatham,  was  first  for  kitchen  varieties  ;  while  Mr. 
W.  Howe  had  the  best  dessert  Pears.  The  latter  had 
the  best  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
Mr.  T.  Saddler  took  the  first  prize  for  eight  kinds. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  showed  the  finest  Cucumbers,  and 
also  exhibited  a  box  of  them,  which  were  not  for 
competition. 

A  number  of  special  prizes  were  offered,  Mr.  T. 
Saddler  taking  first  prize  for  Chrysanthemums — 
Japanese  varieties — in  pots  ;  Mr.  A.  Luff  won  the  first 
prize  for  vegetables  ;  Mr.  W.  Howe  had  the  best 
six  bunches  of  Grapes  ;  Mr.  Marsell  had  the  best 
twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Ranson,  gardener  to  J.  L.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Roupell  Park, 
took  the  first  prize  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots. 

SOUTH  LONDON. — Nov.  11th,  15th  and  15th. 

The  thirtieth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Strawberry  Hall,  Lordship  Lane,  East  Dulwich, 
and  was  opened  on  Monday.  Prizes  were  offered  in 
four  divisions,  namely,  for  amateurs,  for  those  who  had 
not  previously  competed  lor  a  prize,  and  for  gentlemen’s 
gardeners ;  while  the  fourth  class  was  open.  The 
groups  in  the  open  class  were  by  far  the  largest  and 
best,  but  amateurs  were  strongly  represented  with  cut 
blooms. 

In  the  amateur  division,  Mr.  Morley,  Sedgemoor 
Place,  Camberwell,  had  the  best  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  of  which  Mr.  Bunn,  Golden  Beverley,  Lady 
Slade,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  Mr.  G.  Glenny  were  his 
best  specimens.  The  best  six  incurved  sorts  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Strudwick,  Gordon  Road,  Peckham.  The  best 
twelve  Japanese,  including  Soleil  Levant,  Val  d’ Andorra 
and  Madame  0.  Audiguier,  came  from  Mr.  Morley  ; 
and  he  was  also  awarded  the  first  prize  for  six  reflexed, 
and  likewise  for  six  Anemone-flowered  varieties.  He 
had  good  specimens  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  Golden  Christine 
and  King  o‘f  Crimsons,  reflexed  ;  Margafiet  of  Norway, 
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Acquisition  and  Gluck,  Anemone  varieties.  Mr. 
Carter,  Elm  Lodge,  Albert  Road,  Peekham,  took  the 
first  prize  for  six  Japanese  varieties,  including  Soleil 
Levant,  Mademoiselle  Lacroix  and  La  Triomphante  ; 
Mr.  Strudwick  was  second.  The  first  prize  in  this 
division  for  a  group  of  large-flowering  varieties  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Pinch,  Waterloo  Street,  Camberwell. 
The  plants  were  rather  tall,  but  well  flowered  for  an 
amateur.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Strudwick.  Mr. 
Morley  secured  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Pompons, 
the  white  and  yellow  varieties  being  the  best  flowered. 
Mr.  Worley,  Rainbow  Street,  Camberwell,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  six  blooms  of  large-flowering  varieties 
in  the  division  for  those  who  have  never  previously 
taken  a  prize,  Mons.  Tarin,  L’Etoile  du  Midi  and  Mr. 
Bunn  being  his  best  plants.  The  latter  exhibitor  also 
took  the  second  prize  for  a  group  of  plants,  Mr.  Lowe, 
Edmond  Street,  Camberwell,  securing  the  third,  no 
first  award  being  made. 

In  the  gardeners’  division  Mr.  Dominy,  Basset  Road, 
Nunhead,  secured  the  first  prizes  for  both  twelve  and 
six  incurved  blooms  ;  some  of  his  best  flowers  were 
Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  Lady  Hardinge, 
and  Prince  of  Wales.  He  also  took  the  first  prizes  for 
twelve  and  six  Japanese  blooms  respectively.  Mr. 
Tolman,  Brisbane  Street,  Camberwell,  gained  the  first 
prize  for  a  group  of  large-flowering  varieties.  The 
largest  groups  of  plants  in  the  show  were  those  in  the 
open  class,  and  Mr.  Dominy  here  again  took  the  first 
honour.  Mr.  Snoad,  Bellenden  Road,  was  a  strong 
rival,  but  his  group  was  less  perfectly  arranged,  and  he 
came  in  second ;  Mr.  Brown,  Brisbane  Street,  was 
third.  Mr,  Dominy  had  also  the  best  Anemone  blooms. 
Mr.  Carter  took  the  prizes  for  twelve  and  six  blooms 
with  stems  and  foliage  attached  ;  while  he  also  took 
the  first  and  second  prizes  for  specimen  plants,  and  the 
first  for  twelve  cut  blooms  ;  in  the  latter  class,  Mr. 
Morley  was  second,  and  Mr.  Snoad  third.  Mr.  Morley 
got  the  prize  for  the  best  bouquet.  The  first  prizes  for 
the  best  collection  of  fruit,  and  the  best  collection  of 
vegetables  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Pinch.  The  four  best 
blooms  in  the  show  were  Lord  Wolseley,  incurved  ; 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Japanese ;  King  of  Crimsons, 
reflexed ;  and  Mademoiselle  Cabrol,  Anemone,  shown  by 
Mr. Gray,  gardener  to  J.  Groves,  Esq.,  Springfield  Mount, 
East  Dulwich.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  two  stands 
of  incurved,  one  stand  each  of  Japanese  and  Anemone 
blooms  not  for  competition.  Mr.  Snoad  exhibited  a 
stand  of  reflexed  blooms  ;  Mr.  Clitter,  Nunhead,  showed 
incurved  and  Japanese  blooms  ;  Mr.  Glasscos,  Kim¬ 
berley  Road,  showed  Japanese  and  Pompon  flowers  ; 
and  Mr.  Houghton,  Malfort  Road,  had  a  group  as  well 
as  cut  flowers  ;  none  of  these  were  for  competition. 

CANTERBURY.— Nov.  11th  and  12th. 

The  Canterbury  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  held  their  annual  exhibition  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  last,  at  the  Foresters’  Hall.  The  entries  were 
numerous,  but  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  the  cut  blooms.  In  the  open  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms  —  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve 
incurved — Mr.  Dawdeswell  had  by  far  the  finest 
flowers,  but  by  an  unfortunate  mistake  he  had  staged 
two  blooms  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  the  judges  had  no 
alternative  but  to  disqualify  him ;  Messrs.  Hewitt, 
"Woodcock  and  Goodhew  therefore  took  the  prizes  in 
the  order  named. 

The  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  each  occupying  a  space  not  exceeding  21  ft., 
were  very  attractive  and  closely  contested  ;  the  prize 
winners  being  Mr.  E.  Hazelden  first,  Mr.  A.  Sargeaunt 
second,  Mr.  A.  Elvey  third,  and  Mr.  Woodcock  fourth. 
The  classes  for  Chrysanthemum  plants  in  pots  were  not 
well  filled,  but  some  of  the  plants  w’ere  very  creditable  ; 
the  principal  prize  winners  in  these  classes  were  Messrs. 
Woodcock,  Hazelden,  Elvey  and  Sargeaunt.  The 
members’  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  well  filled,  but 
the  quality  was  not  what  we  usually  see  at  Canterbury. 
In  the  big  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  varieties,  Mr. 
Hazelden  was  first,  with  Mr.  Woodcock  a  good  second. 
Some  good  flowers  were  shown  in  the  twelve  Japanese 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Hazelden  winning  the  first  prize  ; 
but  the  judges  were  unable  to  separate  Messrs.  A. 
Sargeaunt  and  E.  Kennett,  who  were  awarded  equal 
seconds  ;  and  Mr.  W oodeock  third. 

A  Bronze  Medal  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Dines  for  the  best 
incurved  bloom  in  these  classes,  and  a  Certificate  of  the 
N.  C.  S.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hazelden  for  the  best 
Japanese.  A  Bronze  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
Featherstone  for  the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the 
amateurs’ classes,. and  a  Certificate  to  Mr.  A.  Nash  for 
the  best  Japanese. 


Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  shown  in  the 
gardeners’,  amateurs’,  and  cottagers’  classes.  A 
number  of  special  prizes  were  given  to  the  society  by 
their  patrons,  and  the  competition  for  them,  particularly 
amcngst  the  cottagers,  was  in  many  cases  very  keen. 

The  ladies’  prizes  for  an  epergne,  or  table  decorated 
with  Chrysanthemums,  other  flowers,  and  foliage,  were 
awarded  to  Miss  S.  Welby,  Miss  Davey,  Mrs.  Fowler, 
and  Mrs.  Bligh,  in  the  order  named.  Prizes  were  also 
given  for  the  best  exhibit  of  honey,  and  Messrs.  Cook 
and  Russell  were  the  successful  competitors. 

The  judges  for  plants  and  flowers  were  Mr.  Weight, 
of  Sandgate,  and  Mr.  W.  Boothroyd,  of  Havant  ;  for 
fruit,  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Nash  Court,  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Faversham  ;  for  vegetables,  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Hart,  of 
Faversham,  and  Mr.  Jarman,  of  Margate. 

ST.  NEOT’S.— November  8th. 

It  says  much  for  the  pluck  of  this  Huntingdonshire 
town  that  it  can  hold  two  flower  shows  in  a  year.  It 
has  its  summer  show  on  August  bank-holiday  and  its 
Chrysanthemum  show  in  November,  but  the  latter  is 
on  an  independent  basis.  The  secretary  of  the 
horticultural  society,  Mr.  "William  Ratchelous,  is  also 
the  secretary  to  the  Chrysanthemum  show,  and  a  great 
deal  of  its  success  is  due  to  his  exertions.  The  Chry¬ 
santhemum  show  took  place  as  usual  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  what  with  flags  and  bright  flowers  a 
very  pleasing  effect  was  secured. 

The  leading  class  was  for  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve 
incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  and  there  were  three 
competitors.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  A.  Fowkes,  30, 
Cyril  Street,  Northampton,  who  had  good  incurved, 
but  small  though  fresh  Japanese  varieties.  The 
incurved  were  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Alcester,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  Lord  Wolseley,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Empress  of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Refulgens,  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Mr.  Brunlees.  His 
Japanese  varieties  were  Elaine,  Bouquet  Fait,  Yal 
d’Andorre,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Cry  Kang,  Mons. 
Astorg,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Mons.  J.  Laing,  Le  Sceptre, 
Toulousaine,  Madlle.  Lacroix,  Mons.  Desbreux  and 
Jeanne  Delaux.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Redman,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  Goodgamer,  Esq.,  St.  Neot’s,  whose  best  incurved 
blooms  were  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of 
England,  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Empress,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Lord  Wolseley  and  Mrs.  Heale.  His 
Japanese  flowers  were  very  good,  and  consisted  of  Boule 
d’Or,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
Madame  B.  Rendatler,  Belle  Paule,  Golden  Dragon, 
Elaine,  Fernand  Feral,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Baronne  de 
Prailly,  Thunberg  and  Madlle.  Lacroix.  Mr.  Redman 
had  the  best  twelve  incurved  blooms,  his  varieties 
being  Emily  Dale,  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  Sir 
S.  Carey,  Virgin  Queen,  Jeanne  d’Are,  Prince  Alfred, 
White  Beverley,  White  Venus,  Princess  of  Wales,  Eve 
and  Lady  Hardinge  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Fowkes.  Mr. 
Redman  also  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese,  staging 
varieties  similar  to  those  already  mentioned ;  Mr. 
Tillbrook,  gardener  to  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  St.  Neot’s, 
being  second.  Mr.  Redman  had  the  best  twelve 
reflexed  varieties,  showing  in  good  form  Christine,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Madlle.  M.  Tozier,  Mrs.  Forsyth, 
Cullingfordi,  King  of  Crimsons  and  Golden  Christine  ; 
second,  Mr.  Tillbrook  ;  the  latter  had  the  best  twelve 
Anemone-flowered  varieties,  having  good  blooms  of 
Empress,  Soeur  Dorothee  Souille,  Fabian.de  Mediana, 
Gluck,  Georges  Sand  and  Acquisition  ;  second,  Mr. 
Redman,  with  Fabian  de  Mediana,  Lady  Margaret  and 
Minnie  Chate.  In  the  amateurs’  classes,  Mr.  W.  G. 
P.  Clark,  Fishpond  Street,  Helston  ;  Mr.  G.  Taylor, 
Eynesbury,  St.  Neot’s  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Fox,  St.  Neot’s, 
were  the  principal  prizetakers. 

In  the  classes  for  plants,  Mr.  Redman  had  the  best 
group,  staging  some  well-grown  and  flowered  Japanese 
varieties;  Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Lord  Esme  Gordon, 
Paxton  Park,  being  second.  Mr.  Redman  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  four  plants  in  pots,  staging  capital 
specimens  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  Felicity,  Mrs.  Dixon  and 
George  Glenny.  Plants  of  Pompon  varieties  were 
very  poorly  shown,  Mr.  Redman  having  the  best 
specimens,  showing  a  capital  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  ;  he  also 
had  the  best  specimen  standard,  staging  George  Glenny  ; 
Air.  Tillbrook  being  second  with  Mrs.  George  Glenny. 
Mr.  Redman  also  had  the  best  pyramid,  showing  a 
well-grown  and  flowered  plant  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle. 
Mr.  Tillbrook  had  the  best  collection  of  fruit  in  twelve 
dishes,  showing  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alicante 
Grapes,  three  dishes  of  Apples,  three  of  Pears,  Im- 
peratrice  Plums,  St.  Michael’s  Oranges,  Medlars,  and 
Apples.  Second,  Mr.  Redman,  who  had  all  Apples 
and  Pears.  There  were  classes  for  Cottagers’  vegetables, 
but  the  display  was  small.  Mr.  John  Hall,  market 


gardener,  Eaton  Ford,  sent  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  Gourds.  From  Mr.  Thomas,  Paxton  Park  Gardens, 
came  a  group  of  Crotons,  &c.,  which  greatly  helped  the 
exhibition. 
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FLORICULTURE, 


The  Florists’  Tulip. — By  these  I  mean  the  fine 
late-flowering  varieties  that  are  unhappily  so  much 
neglected  in  the  south.  The  old  traditional  time  to 
plant  Tulips  was  on  the  9th  of  November.  For  two  or 
three  years,  at  least,  I  took  part  in  planting  the  bed  at 
the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  when  Mr.  C.  Turner  had 
such  a  fine  collection  ;  and  when  S.  M.  Sandars,  of 
Staines  ;  Joseph  Hunt,  of  Wycombe  ;  R.  H.  Betteridge, 
of  Abingdon  ;  the  brothers  Laurence,  at  Hampton  ; 
the  brothers  "Williams,  of  Sydenham  ;  John  Edwards, 
of  Holloway  ;  and  others,  had  fine  collections,  and 
exhibitions  were  held  in  and  round  London.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness  previously,  then  the  Tulip 
boxes  were  brought,  and  the  bulbs  planted.  Alas  !  of 
all  the  Tulip  growers  I  have  named,  not  one  remains. 

A  Tulip  bed  is  always  planted  in  seven  lines,  and 
then  about  7  ins.  apart  ;  and  about  6  ins.  from  bulb 
to  bulb.  A  bed  was  made  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
these  spans,  and  a  clear  margin  of  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  on 
either  side.  Two  strong  bulbs  were  sometimes  put 
together  in  a  hole,  but  much  depended  upon  the  stock 
in  the  grower’s  possession.  The  bulbs  were  planted 
4  ins.  deep,  that  is  leaving  about  3  ins.  of  soil  above 
the  top  of  it.  A  little  fine  sand  was  placed  in  the 
hole,  and  the  bulb  resting  upon  it,  was  encouraged  to 
put  forth  its  fibres.  Tulips  might  be  planted  during 
the  second  and  third  weeks  in  October,  or  towards  the 
end  of  November  ;  the  earlier  time  for  choice,  and 
when  planted  they  are  left  to  all  weathers  while  they 
are  underground,  and  until  the  foliage  appears.  All 
that  show  a  second  leaf  are  competent  to  bloom,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  interest  to  see  what  promise  comes. 
From  a  single  leaf,  however  broad  and  vigorous  it  be, 
no  bloom  is  possible  that  year.  The  bulb  was  too 
young  or  weak,  and  had  never  elaborated  anything 
further  ;  and  nothing  more  can  follow  now.  These  are 
termed  by  the  growers— “  Widows.” 

In  one  of  his  delightful  papers  on  the  Tulip,  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  states: — “"When  the  foliage  begins 
to  expand,  no  pains  should  be  grudged  to  secure  it 
from  occasional  harm.  Though  it  is  very  hardy,  and 
will  not  bear  coddling,  or  any  robbery  of  light  and  air, 
yet  it  can  be  seriously  injured  if  exposed  to  hailstorms 
and  high  cutting  winds  ;  and  any  heat  to  the  leaf  is 
sure  to  affect,  in  some  measure,  both  the  bloom  and  the 
future  bulbs.  Bright  sunshine  upon  the  leaves  when 
frozen  is  very  mischievous,  and  therefore  they  should 
rather  at  such  times  be  protected  from  the  sun  than 
from  the  frost.  Any  high  wind  that  can  stir  the  leaves 
when  stiffened  by  frost  also  does  them  great  damage. 
If  anything  is  wrong  with  the  bulbs  or  their  fibres,  the 
consequences  cannot  be  hidden  longer  than  March  or 
April,  though  it  may  be  thus  late  before  the  mischief 
is  noticeable.  I  have  seen,  in  the  mishaps  both  of 
others  and  myself,  a  bed  of  Tulips  where  scarcely  a 
fibre  had  faced  the  new  soil  because  of  something 
obnoxious  in  it.  All  went  apparently  well  until  the 
time  when  the  buds  should  be  showing,  and  then  the 
young  foliage  suddenly  fell  sick,  lost  colour,  and  died 
down.  The  old  bulb  is  able,  without  the  aid  of  roots,  to 
support  leaf-growth  thus  far,  and  even  to  a  considerable 
degree  ;  but  by  the  month  of  April  it  is  naturally  a 
good  deal  exhausted,  instead  of  being  ready  for  the 
fibres  to  take  up  the  work,  and  supply  a  large  share  of 
food  for  the  elaboration  of  leaves  and  blossom.  If  the 
fibres  are  dead,  all  this  process  fails  ;  and  any  strength 
the  old  bulb  may  still  have,  will  be  directed  towards 
the  formation  of  the  new  bulbs,  which,  in  the  loss  of 
its  natural  supporters  (the  leaves  and  fibres),  seems  left, 
as  it  were,  a  vegetable  orphan. 

“A  critical  time  for  the  young  buds  occurs  when  they 
are  just  at  the  ground-level,  enfolded  in  the  heart  of 
leaves.  They  frequently  hold  the  rain-water  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  surround  or  cover  the  buds  ;  and  in  some 
spring  frosts  they  will  be  frozen  up.  The  water  can  be 
liberated  by  gently  opening  the  leaves,  or  by  blowing 
it  out  with  a  tube,  such  as  a  length  of  small-bore  brass 
gas-pipe  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  either  to  prevent  the 
water  being  frozen  or  to  dislodge  it  altogether.  As  the 
flower-stems  rise,  the  greatest  enemy  to  be  feared  is 
hail.  It  is  sure  to  mark  the  foliage,  and  any  shot 
that  strikes  the  bud  is  likely  to  bruise  it,  and  leave  a 
mark  that  will  not  only  appear  on  the  flower,  but  also 
be  a  source  of  weakness,  whereat  decay  of  the  petals 
will  first,  and  probably  prematurely,  set  in.”—  It.  D. 
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BARR’S 
8EiEo,E»  BULBS. 

THE  FINEST  IN  HOLLAND,  ’ 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

PRICES  MODERATE.  QUALITY  UNSURPASSED. 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Special  Illustrated  DAFFODIL  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

BARR  &  SON, 

12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

FRUIT  TREES. 


Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

Invite  inspection  by  intending  purchasers  of  the  very 
large  and  fine  stock  growing  at  BUSH  HILL  PARK 
NURSERY,  easily  reached  by  trains  from  Liverpool 
Street  Station  of  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

VICTORIA  PLUMS  &  MORELLO  CHERRIES  by  the  1000. 

Glass  structures  cover  282,600  feet  super. 

CLAPTON  NURSERY, LONDON. 


ROSES  1  FME  TREES. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  Coloured  Plate  of  the  New  Early 
Dessert  Apple,  “  Beauty  of  Bath,”  free  by  post. 


GEO.  COOLING  &  SONS,  Th3  Nurseries,  BATH. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AMBROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SO N, 

NURSERIES ,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


TO  THOSE  ABOUT  TO  PLANT 

ROSES,  &c., 

EWING  X.  CO.,  Sea  View  Nurseries,  HAVANT, 
will  be  happy  to  forward  on  application,  gratis  and  post  free, 
their  Priced  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  Choicest 
New  and  Old  Varieties. 


SUTTON’S  BULBS 

'genuine  only  direct  from  reading. 


IMPORTED  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  PICK  of  the  DUTCH  BULB  FARMS. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  special  low  offer  of  Bulbs  for 
Bedding  and  out-door  planting,  free  by  post. 

GEO.  COOLING  i  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  BATH. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  free. 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Crawley. 

BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

AWARDED  POUR  GOLDIWEDALS. 

LAIITG’S  Double  and  Single  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  the 
most  complete  in  existence.  New 
seed  just  harvested. 

Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

JFOHH  I<AINQ  &  SONS, 
Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  8.E. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 
POSTPONEMENT  OF  SHOW. 

THE  EIGHTH  GRAND  CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUM  and  FRUIT  SHOW  will  be  held  in  St.  George's 
Hall  on  the  29tli  and  30th  of  November. 

The  following  Special  Prizes  are  offered  for  competition  A 
Silver-plated  Tea  Service,  presented  by  Messrs.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 
Manure  Manufacturers,  62,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  for  forty- 
eight  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Medal  and  £5  for  thirty-six  cut  blooms. 

Entries  close  November  22nd. 

The  Spring  Show  will  be  held  on  March  21st,  1S88. 

Schedules  ou  application  to  the  Secretary, 

EDWARD  BRIDGE. 

3,  Cedar  Terrace,  Torbock  Road,  Huyton. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  November  28th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ; 
Meeting  of  General  Committee  at  7  p.m.  Bulb  Sales  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  November  29th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Liverpool 
and  Edinburgh  (2  days).  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms.  Sales  of  Greenhouse  Plants 
at  the  Nursery,  Temple  Mills  Lane,  Stratford  ;  and  of  Roses, 
Plants,  &c. ,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  Gracccliurch  Street, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  November  30th.—  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Lily  Sales  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  December  1st. — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  December  2nd. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants  at  Low  Hill,  Bushbury, 
Wolverhampton,  by  Heath  &  Son. 

Saturday,  December  3rd. — Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’,  and 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
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“Some  other  Classes.” — Visitors  to  late 
autumn  flower  shows,  and  these  are  chiefly 
flower  shows  devoted  to  the  Chrysanthemum, 
must  often  be  thankful  that  committees  kindly 
consider  a  few  other  things,  as  not  only  worthy 
of  encouragement,  but  as  adding  interest  and 
beauty  to  the  shows.  The  most  intense 
admirer  of  Chrysanthemums  may,  after  a 
round  of  some  half-dozen  exhibitions,  feel 
satiated,  but  when  that  half-dozen  is  extended 
into  a  score,  and  the  primary  dish  at  every  such 
feast  is  the  Chrysanthemum,  those  whose  lot 
it  is  to  critically  report  upon  such  gatherings, 
are  very  pleased  indeed  that  beyond  the 
Chrysanthemum  the  schedules  include  “some 
other  classes.”  In  not  a  few  shows  at  this  dull, 
indeed  of  late,  gloomy  time  of  the  year,  some 
bright  colouring  is  found  to  he  specially  wel¬ 
come,  and  under  the  gas-light  clusters  of 
scarlet,  pink,  white  or  other  coloured  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  show  out  with  marked  effect. 

We  hesitate  not  to  aver  that  a  long  house 
full  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  such  as  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons  olfer  to  the  eyes  of  visitors 
to  Swanley  during  any  winter,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  floral  sights  to  he  found  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  we  have 
had  some  six  months  of  bloom  from  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  especially  in  the  open  ground, 
and  that  a  change  is  desirable.  That  may  be 
so  far  correct,  and,  indeed,  would  be  a  strong 
objection  were  these  flowers  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  to  be  made  the  chief  feature  of  the 
shows.  That  is,  however,  not  the  case,  and 
as  Chrysanthemums,  though  so  very  beautiful, 
fail  to  giVe  many  of  those  glorious  hues  that 


are  found  in  the  Pelargonium,  but  which  are 
never  more  beautiful  or  more  strikingly 
developed  than  in  the  winter,  we  may  rather 
rejoice  that  it  is  found  possible  to  produce 
good  show  plants  of  these,  both  double  and 
single,  and  thus  aid  to  promote  interest  in 
exhibitions,  which  otherwise  would  suffer  from 
excessive  sameness.  We  should  very  much 
like  to  see  a  class  for  half-a-dozen  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  single  or  double,  provided  by 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  its 
future  November  exhibitions. 

Chinese  Primroses  form  one  of  the  most 
popular  and,  as  such,  most  widely  grown  of 
winter  flowers.  We  have  few  more  graceful- 
flowering  plants,  few  under  glass  more  easily 
grown,  and  in  some  localities  few  more  admir¬ 
ably  displayed.  The  weak  point  associated 
with  their  exhibition,  as  a  rule,  seems  to  be 
found  in  displaying  them  in  lines  as  table 
plants,  or  in  some  other  hard  and  undesirable 
fashion.  In  no  way  can  these  be  more 
pleasingly  shown  than  in  a  round,  flat  basket, 
the  plants  set  in  moss,  and  the  basket  being 
slightly  tilted  towards  the  spectator.  So 
arranged  the  plants  travel  well  and  make  an 
admirable  show.  For  the  winter  gloom  the 
best  hues  are  pure  white,  pink,  rose,  carmine, 
scarlet  and  dense  purple.  The  greater  the 
variety  the  better,  but,  of  course,  if  all  of  one 
sort,  unless  otherwise  stipulated,  and  the  best 
plants,  the  best  should  have  the  award.  The 
whites,  as  a  rule,  carry  the  largest  and  most 
compact  heads  of  bloom,  hence  they  always  find 
favour.  However,  all  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
culture  and  sowing.  Seed  sown  in  March 
should  give  very  fine  heads  of  bloom,  and  well 
set  with  good  foliage  in  November. 

Cyclamens  are  sometimes  found  amongst 
other  classes,  and  admirable  they  are  when 
shown  by  the  trade  grower;  but  by  the  ordinary 
gardener,  who  cannot  devote  houses  specially 
to  their  culture,  they  are  seldom  shown  in 
decent  form.  What  Cyclamens  may  be  in 
November,  the  grand  lot  of  yearling  plants, 
shown  by  Mr.  Warren,  of  Isleworth,  at 
Twickenham  last  week  was  evidence.  We 
thought  that  a  very  much  finer  effect  might 
have  been  got  from  these  plants  had  Mr. 
Warren  set  them  up  in  flat  baskets  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  plants  in  distinct  colours,  as  mixing 
seems  to  deprive  flowers  of  the  fine  effect 
they  produce  when  seen  in  bulk.  A  genuine 
winter-bloomer  is  the  Cyclamen,  and  long  may 
it  be  found  at  our  late  autumn  and  winter 
shows  in  the  “other  classes”  ! 

Pots  of  Mignonette  present  somewhat  dull 
material  even  when  in  good  bloom,  but  then 
how  acceptable  these  are  for  the  delicious 
perfume  the  plants  emit!  We  have  seen  some 
admirable  pots  of  these  scented  flowers  in 
November,  and  recognise  their  value  heartily. 
We  prefer  some  good  even  clumps,  and  thinner 
though  much  larger  specimen  plants,  and  here 
again  the  securing  of  good  show  specimens  is 
chiefly  a  question  of  sowing  in  time,  for  after 
cultivation  is  simple  enough.  If  we  do  not 
refer  to  Heaths  as  being  winter-flowering  plants 
it  is  chiefly  because  they  are  not  so  commonly 
grown  as  are  plants  from  seed,  or  readily 
propagated  through  cuttings.  Still,  a  few 
good  Heaths,  in  variety,  make  a  very  charming 
class.  Table  plants,  of  course,  are  often 
found  at  winter  shows,  but  of  these  we  have 
little  to  say  commendatory,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  they  differ  nothing  from  what  are 
provided  at  shows  all  the  year  round. 

Berried  plants,  and  especially  Solanums,  are 
by  no  means  open  to  that  criticism  ;  indeed,  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  remark  that  ws 
have  rarely  seen  better  berried  Solanums  than 
this  season.  They  give  the  satisfaction  also 
of  being  fairly  enduring,  and  will,  with  care, 
be  as  effective  in  March  as  now.  Of  course 
there  are  other  plants  which  help  to  make  up 
“  some  other  classes  ”  with  good  effect,  but 
enough  has  been  referred  to.  Last,  and  finally, 
at  the  Kingston  show  there  may  be  seen 
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annually  a  very  charming  class,  comprised  of 
glass  stands  dressed  with  hardy  foliage  and 
berries ;  some  of  these  are  most  beautiful,  and 
the  material  is  so  enduring  that  they  remain 
objects  of  beauty  often  for  several  weeks 
after.  - — - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— We  understand  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  council  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  an 
informal  offer  from  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the 
1851  exhibition,  to  let  the  Gardens  and  Conservatory 
at  South  Kensington  to  the  society  at  a  guaranteed 
rent  of  £1,000  a  year  was  discussed.  The  council  felt 
that  on  financial  grounds  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
accept  the  offer,  as  the  cost  of  maintenance,  with  rates 
and  taxes,  would  amount  to  at  least  another  £1,000, 
making  an  expenditure  of  £2,000  a  year  for  South 
Kensington  alone,  without  counting  office  charges  or 
the  cost  of  Chiswick  Gardens.  It  was  also  decided 
that  no  advantage  could  accrue  to  the  society  from  the 
continuance  of  negotiations  of  which  the  end  could  only 
be  delay  and  disappointment.  The  council  decided  to 
issue  forthwith  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  society  to 
the  horticultural  public  of  the  kingdom.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  appeal  were  discussed  and  settled 
generally.  Subsequent  to  the  meeting,  Col.  R.  Trevor 
Clarke  and  Major  R.  Mason  resigned  their  places  on 
the  Council,  and  Mr.  William  Haughton  gave  notice 
that  he  should  resign  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  these 
gentlemen  having  been  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
connection  of  the  society  with  South  Kensington  and 
the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  1851  exhibition.  The 
Council  will  not  take  any  steps  to  fill  these  vacancies 
without  consulting  the  Fellows. 

The  Late  Mr.  George  Johnston,  of  Glamis.— We 
much  regret  to  hear  that  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Johnston,  his  widow  and  a  young  family  are  left  in 
rather  straitened  circumstances,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  although  Lord  Strathmore  has  very  kindly  pro¬ 
vide!  Mrs.  Johnston  with  a  home,  and  undertaken  to 
make  her  a  small  monthly  allowance,  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  family  consider  it  necessary  to  raise  a 
subscription  on  their  behalf.  Mr.  T.  H.  Nieholl,  Tay 
Beach  Cottage,  near  Dundee,  has  kindly  undertaken 
the  duties  of  treasurer,  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Johnston 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  assist  in  the  good  cause. 

Leek  Show  at  Kelso.— Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  offered 
a  few  months  ago  the  handsome  prize  of  £5  for  the  best 
six  specimens  of  the  Lyon  Leek,  grown  from  seed 
supplied  directly  by  them,  and  the  competition  came 
off  on  Friday,  the  11th  inst,  in  Wood  Market,  and 
being  market  day,  and  a  large  number  of  farmers  in 
the  town,  the  show  was  largely  patronised.  The  com¬ 
petition  was  open  to  all,  and  samples  were  sent  from 
various  districts  south  of  Perthshire  as  far  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Out  of  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  entries 
thirty-four  sent  specimens  for  competition,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  were  remarkably  fine  and  of  great 
merit.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  area  represented, 
however,  the  twelve  or  fourteen  lots  consigned  from 
growers  in  the  immediate  locality  were  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  point  of  quality.  Between  four  of  these 
the  competition  was  very  close,  and  it  was  only  by 
careful  consideration  of  the  various  points  that  the 
judges  were  able  to  arrive  at  their  decision.  They 
awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  James  Minto,  Caledonian 
Brewery,  Jedburgh,  whose  exhibits  were  16  ins.  in 
length  by  6  ins.  in  circumference  ;  and  their  decision 
seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  concerned. 
The  gentlemen  who  officiated  as  judges  were  Mr.  John 
Cairns,  The  Hirsel ;  Mr.  Adam  Renton,  The  Lees ;  and 
Mr.  William  Henry,  Rowchester,  the  raiser  of  the 
Henry’s  Prize  Leek,  a  variety  which  was  in  much 
request  for  exhibition  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

The  Chrysanthemum  at  Bedford  Park. — An  in¬ 
teresting  display  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bedford 
Park  Natural  History  and  Gardening  Society  at  the 
club  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  George  Gordon,  of  the 
Gardeners’  Magazine,  gave  an  address  on  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  which  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  He  dwelt  largely  on  the  dwarfing  system  as 
most  suitable  to  the  convenience  and  requirements  of 
the  amateur  ;  because  by  that  method  a  greater  number 
of  plants  could  be  accommodated  in  a  small  greenhouse, 
and  by  reason  of  the  better  foliage  encouraged  and  the 
dwarf  habit,  a  better  effect  would  be  ensured.  A  lively 
discussion  followed  about  the  dressing  of  flowers,  the 
training  of  specimens,  the  respective  beauty  of  single 
and  double  flowers,  and  the  real  nature  of  so-called 
double-flowered  Chrysanthemums, 


Tipperary  to  the  Front !— The  “Mum”  fever  appears 
to  have  got  well  hold  of  some  of  our  Irish  friends, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  some  jubilant  remarks  in 
the  Clonmel  Chronicle,  in  Tipperary  especially  has  the 
autumn  queen  found  some  enthusiastic  admirers  and 
growers.  At  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  the 
Clonmel  and  other  Tipperary  cultivators  carried  off 
all  the  leading  honours  ;  while  their  own  local  show, 
held  on  the  loth  inst.,  was  perhaps  the  finest  ever 
seen  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Frederick  Clibborn,  Anner 
House,  Clonmel,  who  is  described  as  being  generally 
known  as  the  champion  grower  of  Ireland,  again  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  securing  first  honours,  at  Clonmel, 
for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  and  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  ;  the  Marchioness  of  Headfort’s  special  prize, 
at  Dublin,  for  thirty-six  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Baylor 
Hartland’s  Silver  Cup,  at  Cork,  for  a  dozen  Japanese. 
Mr.  Clibborn  would  doubtless  also  have  done  well  at 
Waterford,  had  not  some  miscreant  stolen  all  his 
prize  blooms  out  of  the  Dublin  show.  Mrs.  Malcom- 
son,  George  Gough,  Esq.,  Raymond  de  la  Poer,  Esq., 
and  John  P.  Poe,  Esq.,  have]  also  distinguished  then, 
selves  ;  the  latter  showing,  at  Dublin,  the  new  Pompon 
illustrated  on  p.  201,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  flowers  in  the  exhibition. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  10th  inst., 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  presiding,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Balfe,  reported  that,  viewed  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  standpoint,  the  exhibitions  held  by  the  society 
this  year  had  been  highly  interesting  and  successful, 
and  in  several  features  of  exceptional  merit.  Owing  to 
bad  weather  the  receipts  from  the  autumn  show  were 
extremely  limited,  yet  the  council  had  been  able  to 
pay  all  the  prizes,  and  discharge  every  other  liability, 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  some  £20.  The  report  of 
the  council  also  alluded  to  the  indebtedness  of  the 
society  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  the  able  director  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  ‘  ‘  for  the  mag¬ 
nificent  groups  of  new,  rare,  and  interesting  plants 
forwarded  to  the  exhibitions,  lending  to  each  a  feature 
of  exceptional  interest  and  attractiveness  which  no 
other  source  could  supply.”  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Lombard,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  in 
future  the  annual  meetings  should  be  held  in  January 
instead  of  November ;  and  among  the  gentlemen 
elected  to  serve  on  the  council  were  Sir  James  Mackey, 
John  T.  Poe,  Esq.,  Rev.  F.  Tymons,  J.  F.  Lombard, 
Esq.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Mr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Drummond, 
and  Dr.  Percival  Wright. 

The  Democratic  Tendencies  of  Gardening. — In  a 
readable  article  on  “  Old  Garden  Flowers,”  contributed 
to  the  December  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge  remarks  : — “There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  more  democratic  in  its  tendencies  and  teaching 
than  is  a  garden.  Everything  that  grows  therein  is 
real,  not  an  imitation  nor  a  painted  sham.  A  white 
Lily,  or  a  Rose,  or  a  Pansy  beside  a  cottage  door  may 
be  as  fine  as  the  Lily,  or  the  Rose,  or  the  Pansies  in  the 
Queen’s  garden.  In  other  decorative  arts  this  is  rarely 
the  ease.  For  the  poor  is  the  cheap  edition  in  cloth  ; 
for  the  rich  the  hand-made  paper,  the  good  printing, 
the  broad  margins,  the  real  leather  binding.  So  in 
pictures  or  statuary,  the  chromograph  or  the  plaster 
cast  for  the  artisan  ;  the  painting  or  the  original 
marble  for  his  employer.  But  in  the  garden  of  the  tiny 
cottage,  things  are  as  real  and  as  sweet  and  as  beautiful 
for  Demos,  the  ironhanded,  as  for  Crcesus  with  his 
gold.” 

Exhibition  Morality. — Last  week  it  was  our  un¬ 
pleasant  duty  to  comment  on  a  case  of  dishonest 
exhibiting  at  Bromley.  This  week  we  have  received 
information  of  another  attempt  to  deceive  the  judges, 
and  thereby  to  gain  a  prize  by  dishonest  means.  This 
last  case  occurred  at  the  Reading  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  where  a  gardener,  in  a  competition  for  Roman 
Hyacinths,  stuck  more  flowers  in  the  pot  than  the  bulbs 
carried — a  clumsy  and  dishonest  trick  that  was  quickly 
exposed. 

Presentations  to  Gardeners. — Mr.  William  Pirie, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Ratho  Park  to  take 
charge  of  the  gardens  at  Preston  Hall,  Dalkeith,  was 
recently  entertained  by  his  friends  at  a  complimentary 
supper,  and  presented  with  a  handsome  timepiece  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect  and  esteem.  Mr.  Kemp,  who  has 
succeeded  his  brother  at  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  was  also 
paid  a  similar  compliment  by  his  brother  gardeners 
previous  to  leaving  Keithock. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Kingliorn. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death  on  the  22nd  inst.,  at  the  Sheen  Nursery, 
Richmond,  of  Mary  Thomson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  R.  Kinghorn,  in  her  seventy-second  year. 


The  Laurel-leaved  Violet. — In  this  we  have,  indeed, 
a  member  of  the  Yiola  family  which  has  been  named 
Yiola  laurifolia,  by  Smith,  in  Rees’  Cyclopcedia  ;  but 
so  like  a  Viola  is  it  in  general  structure,  and  yet  so 
different  in  appearance,  that  it  has  received  various 
names  at  the  hands  of  different  authors  from  time  to 
time.  According  to  our  standard  authorities  it  is  most 
correctly  named  Corynostylis  Hybanthus,  and  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5960,  under  that 
name.  Its  other  synonyms  are  Corynostylis  Aubletii, 
Calyptrion  Aubletii  and  Yiola  Hybanthus,  besides  that 
above  given,  namely,  Yiola  laurifolia.  The  English 
name  is  a  happy  one  and  might,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
be  generally  adopted,  as  the  plant  belongs  to  the  Yiola 
family,  and  is  besides  deliciously  scented.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  climbing  shrub  that  was  first  introduced  to 
cultivation  by  Mr.  Linden,  from  Para,  and  extends  over 
a  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  Amazon  to 
Venezuela,  Columbia,  Guatemala  and  St.  Vincent  ; 
and  was  first  flowered  in  Britain  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery, 
at  Chelsea,  in  1872.  The  leaves  are  large  and  leathery, 
shallowty-toothed  or  serrated  at  the  margins,  and 
resemble  those  of  a  Laurel  to  some  extent,  as  the 
'  English  name  implies.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
axillary  racemes  of  white  flowers,  with  their  stout, 
curiously  twisted  spurs,  forcibly  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  Indian  Balsams,  that  is  a  species  of  Impatiens. 

The  Racemose  Passion  Flower. — The  subject  to 
which  this  name  is  applied  is  more  generally  known 
in  gardens  as  Passiflora  princeps  than  as  P.  racemosa, 
the  latter  of  which  is  more  correct  botanically,  and 
equally  applicable,  if  not  more  appropriate,  than  P. 
princeps.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  obvious,  when  it 
is  observed  how  exceptional  the  mode  of  flowering  is  in 
this  as  compared  with  that  of  other  species  generally, 
where  the  flowers  are  produced  singly  from  stalks  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  In  P.  racemosa  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  racemes,  that  is,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  flowers  on  each  axillary  peduncle  or  flower 
stalk.  The  other  specific  name  is  applied,  no  doubt, 
from  the  princely  appearance  of  the  large  scarlet  and 
highly  ornamental  flowers.  This  name,  however, 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  number  of  species, 
where  the  flowers  are  even  larger,  and  in  some  cases 
more  intensely  coloured.  Unfortunately,  the  individual 
flowers  are  not  very  durable,  but  a  long  succession  is 
kept  up.  This  species  is  nearly  always  in  flower  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  on  the  roof  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house. 

Cut  Flowers  at  the  late  Birmingham  Show. — 
In  the  hurriedly-written  report  of  the  late  Birmingham 
Show,  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  one  or  two 
special  features  of  the  exhibition  failed  to  get  so  much 
justice  done  to  them  as  they  deserved,  and  especially 
was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  Primulas, 
and  some  of  the  cut  flowers.  The  former  are  dealt 
with  by  a  correspondent  in  another  column  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  we  supply  an  omission  here  by 
recording  the  fact  that  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Thewles,  the  lady  who  keeps  the 
flower  stall  at  the  New  Street  Station,  for  a  charming 
display  of  made-up  flowers,  in  the  form  of  sprays  for 
ladies,  button-hole  flowers  for  gentlemen,  a  floral  muff, 
fans,  a  rustic  cross,  and  a  looking-glass  framed  with 
Parma  Violets,  white  Rose  buds  and  brown  leaves — an 
arrangement  which  much  delighted  the  ladies. 

Gardening  Changes. —  Mr.  A.  J.  Temple,  late 
manager  of  the  Solihull  Nurseries,  near  Birmingham, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  W.  J.  Ireland,  as  gardener  at 
Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield.  Mr.  Ireland,  a  very  able 
man,  seeks  another  engagement.  Mr.  John  Lunt, 
general  foreman  to  Mr.  Dunn,  at  Dalkeith,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  gardens  at  Bowhill,  Selkirkshire. 

- - 


Veitch’s  “Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants.”* 
— The  first  part  of  this  work,  treating  of  the  genus 
Odontoglossum,  was  reviewed  by  us,  Yol.  III.,  p.  392. 
The  second  part,  now  before  us,  is  devoted  to  the 
description,  history,  and  cultural  treatment  of  Cattleya 
and  Lselia,  two  of  the  most  popular  and  important 
genera  of  Orchids.  Four  allied  genera — namely, 
Ladiopsis,  Tetramicra,  Scliomburgkia,  and  Sophronitis — 
are  also  included  ;  but  they  necessarily  occupy  little 
space,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  species  they 
contain,  and  the  still  smaller  number  of  species  in 


*  “  A  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  Cultivated  under  Glass 
in  Great  Britain.”  Part  II.—  Cattleya  and  Lalia,  L.eliopsis, 
Tetkamicra,  Schombukgkia,  axd  Sopheoxiiis.  By  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 
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cultivation.  The  Cattleyas  are  described  as  not  being 
surpassed  in  horticultural  importance  by  any  other 
genus  of  Orchids,  and  take  equal  rank  with  the 
Odontoglossums. 

The  second  part  is  carried  out  on  precisely  the  same 
principles  as  the  first,  and  is  illustrated  by  three  maps, 
numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations,  which  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  the  work,  besides  rendering 
great  assistance  in  discriminating  species  to  those  who 
are  not  already  familiar  with  them.  We  concede  in 
the  view  that  the  Cattleyas  and  Lrelias  are  most  inti¬ 
mately  allied,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  other  able 
authors  ;  and  seeing  that  this  is  so,  and  that  the 
distribution  of  the  species  of  both  genera  are  precisely 
similar,  they  are  associated  together  on  the  maps. 
Their  distribution  affects  three  distinct  geographical 
regions— namely,  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  in  North 
America,  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  and  the 
maritime  provinces  of  South  Brazil.  Cultural  notes 
with  reference  to  watering,  ventilation,  shading,  and 
compost  are  given  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  work, 
before  the  synopsis  and  description  of  species  is  com¬ 
menced.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  with  the 
exception  of  Cattleyas  of  the  C.  labiata  group,  which, 
on  account  of  their  importance,  receive  most  prominence 
by  being  placed-at  the  beginning  of  the  synopsis. 

The  genus  was  founded  on  C.  labiata  by  Lindley, 
and  is  here  with  great  propriety  made  to  include  the 
forms,  C.  1.  Dowiana,  C.  1.  Mossise,  C.  1.  Trianfe,  C.  1. 
Warneri,  and  a  number  of  others  that  are  popularly 
regarded  and  treated  as  distinct  species.  The  original 
type  is  still  in  cultivation,  and  by  way  of  distinction  is 
designated  by  C.  labiata  (vera).  Botanically,  this 
arrangement  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  consider¬ 
ing  as  distinct  species,  those  forms  the  distinguishing 
features  of  which,  in  technical  language,  are  difficult 
to  define.  C.  gigas  and  C.  Sanderiana  are  regarded  as 


in  such  species  as  L.  anceps,  L.  autumnalis,  and  L. 
superbiens.  Two  allied  species  found  in  this  region 
have  different  pseudo-bulbs,  and  were  formerly  described 
as  Brassavolas,  but  owing  to  the  structure  of  their 
perianth  and  their  habit,  they  are  here  placed  with  the 
Lrelias.  These  are  L.  Digbyiana  and  L.  glauca.  L. 
monopbylla  is  remarkable,  as  the  only  species  hitherto 
not  found  on  the  American  continent,  and  occurs  in 
Jamaica.  Equally  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  no 
Lrelias  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 
We  expected  to  find  L.  harpophylla  described  as  a 
variety  of  L.  cinnabarina  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

Supposed  natural  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lfelias  and 
garden  hybrids  of  both  genera  are  described  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  work  from  those  that  arc  recognised 
as  true  or  natural  species,  of  which  there  are  twenty  in 
the  genus  Cattleya,  and  about  twenty-four  in  the  genus 
Lrelia.  The  supposed  parentage  and  the  real  parentage 
when  known  are  given.  The  remarkable  hybrid 
between  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Cattleya  inter¬ 
media,  formerly  described  under  the  name  of  Lrelia 
Batemaniana,  is  here  given  under  the  composite 
appellation  of  Sophrocattleya  Batemaniana  in  order  to 
indicate  its  parentage.  The  breaking  up  of  the  genus 
Sophronitis  advocated  by  such  an  astute  authority  as 


system  are  not  cultivators  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  can  afford  and  buy  plants  with  which  to 
stock  their  cases.  The  latter  are  generally  overcrowded, 
affording  no  room  for  fresh  growth  ;  and  while  they 
may  be  described  as  a  blaze  of  bloom,  they  not  only 
indicate  the  absence  of  cultural  skill,  but  display  an 
evident  want  of  taste. 

Window  Boxes. 

Window  boxes,  if  they  are  to  be  used,  may  be  of 
various  designs,  but  need  not  be  elaborate  or  costly, 
seeing  that  they  may,  or  should  be,  occupied  with 
plants  that  after  a  period  of  growth  will  hang  down, 
and  almost  or  entirely  conceal  them.  Boxes  may  be 
used  without  any  other  accessory  apparatus  or  frame¬ 
work  ;  but  a  fine  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  fixing 
trellis-work  of  some  simple  and  light  nature  to  each 
end,  and  forming  an  arch-way  over  the  top  according  to 
the  height  of  the  window.  This  may  be  advantageously 
done  in  summer,  when  sunlight  is  abundant,  and  may 
be  obstructed  to  the  benefit  of  the  room  itself.  The 
trellis-work  may  be  permanent  or  temporary,  so  that  it 
might  be  removed  in  winter  if  need  be.  To  cover  this 
the  Virginian  Creeper  (Vitis  quinquefolia),  or  better, 
because  less  bulky  and  more  convenient,  Vitis  tri- 
cuspidata  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii)  may  be  planted. 


Cattleya  Bowringiana. 


synonymous  with  C.  labiata  Warscewiczii.  C.  bicolor 
is  remarkable  for  the  undivided  condition  of  its  lip,  a 
structure  which  does  not  obtain  in  other  species. 
C.  amethystoglossa  is  considered  as  synonymous  with 
C.  guttata  Prinzii,  and  C.  Leopoldi  is  also  treated  as  a 
variety  of  C.  guttata.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
C.  Skinneri  and  C.  Bowringiana  should  be  recognised 
as  allied  species.  The  latter  is,  however,  more  robust 
in  its  growth,  has  longer  psendo-bulbs  and  leaves, 
but  with  smaller  flowers,  and  a  differently  shaped 
lip.  The  flowers  are  bright  rosy  purple,  with  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  deep  purple  ;  and  are 
much  valued  from  their  appearing  in  autumn  and  early 
winter.  A  fine  inflorescence  from  Mr.  Alex.  Chalmers, 
gardener  to  Captain  Maxwell,  Teregles,  Dumfries,  was 
12  ins.  in  length,  and  carried  nine  flowers,  each  3  ins. 
across,  and  gracefully  borne  up>on  pedicels  or  footstalks 
2  ins.  long.  We  give  illustrations  of  C.  Bowringiana, 
for  the  use  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

In  the  distribution  of  Lrelia,  the  greater  number  of  the 
Mexican  and  Guatemalian  species  constitute  a  well- 
defined  group,  characterised  by  their  short  pyriform 
pseudo-bulbs  and  long  slender  peduncles,  as  we  see  them 


Professor  Reichenbach  is  not  followed  ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  structural  differences  to  be  found  in  S. 
violacea,  both  that  and  S.  cernua,  together  with  S. 
grandiflora,  preserve  the  genus  intact.  The  second 
part  of  the  manual,  exclusive  of  maps  and  full-page 
illustrations,  extends  to  108  pages,  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  enjoy  as  large  a  circulation  as  the  previous  part 
has,  we  understand,  already  attained. 

- ->X<- - 

WINDOW  GARDENING. 

( Continued  from  p.  166,). 

Summer  Culture. 

The  sill  of  the  window  outside  can  be  made  gay  in 
an  endless  diversity  of  ways  by  the  use  of  different 
plants,  and  different,  but  simple  and  inexpensive, 
designs.  In  many  of  the  windows  of  the  richer  classes 
throughout  London  we  notice  elaborate  and  gaily- 
decorated  window-boxes,  or  even  glass  cases  ;  but 
neither  of  these  is  necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  plants.  The  cases  may  have  their  advantages  in 
winter  and  spring,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  less  hardy 
subjects  can  be  better  protected  from  frost  and  rough 
weather.  Generally,  however,  those  who  adopt  this 


Tropreolum  majus,  or  some  of  the  neater  garden 
forms,  together  with  the  Canary  Creeper  (T.  aduncum), 
and  even  Clematis,  would  afford  material  to  intermingle 
with  the  other  subjects  grown.  Many  of  the  smaller- 
leaved  and  variegated  Ivies  might  be  used  alone  for 
covering  the  trellis-work,  and  are  not  only  evergreen, 
but  easily  grown,  most  accommodating  to  indifferent 
treatment,  standing  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  towns 
well,  and  would  be  equally  gay  in  'winter  as  in  summer, 
and  more  appreciated  at  that  dull  time.  Their  habit 
is  so  neat,  moreover,  that  very  little  obstruction  would 
be  offered  to  the  ingress  of  light — so  important  in 
winter,  especially  in  towns. 

Having  arranged  as  to  the  trellis-work,  if  such  is  to 
be  used,  the  body  of  the  box  may  be  filled  with  appro¬ 
priate  plants.  A  host  of  subjects  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  the  commonest  aud  most  accessible, 
happily,  are  equally,  if  not  more,  satisfactory,  as  far  as 
a  gay  appearance  is  concerned,  than  costly  or  rare 
plants.  Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved,  Zonal  and  other  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  both  single  and  double  ;  Calceolarias,  Lobelias, 
Mignonette,  Heliotropes,  some  of  the  many  garden 
forms  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  (both  white  and 
yellow),  Mimulus  Harrisoni,  Night-Scented  Tobacco 
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(Nicotiana  affinis),  Petunias,  and  a  host  of  others,  will 
afford  material  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made  to 
fill  the  boxes.  Taste  and  convenience  or  circumstances 
will  have  to  determine  what  is  to  be  used  ;  and  a  few 
different  kinds  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  any  one 
box,  as  incongruous  or  inharmonious  mixtures,  both  as 
to  foliage  and  arrangement  of  colours  are  to  be  avoided, 
at  the  same  time  using  plants  of  various  kinds  with 
sufficient  foliage  to  tone  down  the  glare  of  colour  that 
might  be  produced  by  the  use  of  crimson  or  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  or  Calceolarias  alone. 

The  back  line  should  be  occupied  by  the  taller  or 
upright-habited  subjects,  while  the  dwarfer  ones  should 
be  arranged  along  the  front.  Drooping  plants  are 
invaluable  in  decorations  of  this  kind,  as  they  not  only 
serve  to  hide  the  boxes,  but  give  variety  to  the  whole, 
and  greatly  increase  the  area  of  available  space  to  be 
occupied.  The  slender-habited  Ivy-leaved  and  Mangle’s 
Silver  Pelargoniums  are  invaluable  for  this  purpose, 
and  may  be  augmented  or  varied  with  Tropieolums  and 
Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  not  forgetting  the  universally 
popular  and  extremely  accommodating  town  plant, 
Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia  nummularia).  Annuals 
may  be  used  at  discretion,  but  they  are  longer  in 
coming  into  flower,  and  their  duration  is  shorter  than 
in  the  case  of  the  perennials  named.  Candytufts,  Ten- 
Week  Stocks,  Virginian  Stocks,  China  Asters,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Tagetes  signata,  Saponaria  calabrica,  and 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  are  some  of  the  many  that  might 
do  duty  in  this  respect,  assisted  by  the  more  con¬ 
tinuously  flowering  perennials.  By  careful  attention 
in  the  matter  of  watering,  training  and  staking,  where 
the  latter  is  found  to  be  necessary,  a  tasteful  and 
respectable  appearance  may  be  maintained  throughout 
the  summer,  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  crowded  towns, 
where  the  requisite  amount  of  sunlight  is  available  for 
the  production  of  bloom. 

Window  Sills. 

If  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  dispense  with 
boxes,  the  window-sills  may  still  be  advantageously 
occupied  and  rendered  gay  with  a  line  of  pot-plants. 
More  attention  will  be  required  in  the  matter  of  water¬ 
ing  during  dry  and  bright  weather,  especially  if  the 
pots  are  at  all  exposed,  than  where  a  larger  body  of  soil 
is  used.  Most  of  the  above  subjects  may  be  used  as 
pot-plants  ;  but  how  often  do  we  see  cultivators  remain 
contented  with  a  dazzling  display  of  scarlet  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  a  Fuchsia  or  two,  or  a  line  of  blue  Lobelias, 
when  their  is  no  end  of  plants  at  command.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  Myrtles,  Hydrangeas, 
Echeverias,  American  Aloes,  Cupheas,  Nierembergias, 
cut-leaved  and  scented  Pelargoniums,  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  and  for  shading  windows  Ferns  may  be 
employed  with  fine  effect. 

The  employment  of  scented-leaved  subjects,  especially 
such  as  Eucalyptus,  is  advisable  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  as  the  ozone  generated  by  them  is  an  excellent 
antidote  against  organic  impurities  always  too  plentiful 
in  the  atmosphere  of  towns.  To  use  a  figurative  term, 
the  air  is  filtered  as  it  were  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  scented  plants  before  it  enters  the  room.  The 
importance  of  this  is  not  fully  recognised  at  present,  but, 
probably,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  laws 
that  regulate  a  healthy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  will 
be  better  understood. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

- “'XTC- - 

A  FEW  HINTS  ON  ROSE 

GROWING. 

(Continued  from  p.  181.,) 

Some  Eoses  do  not  require  any  pruning.  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  all  the  rampant¬ 
growing  climbing  Roses  are  examples  of  this  breed. 
Here  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  out  a  branch  or  two  quite 
from  the  base,  leaving  the  blooming  shoots  the  full 
length.  The  small-growing  Roses,  Teas  and  hybrids, 
may  be  cut  in  as  hard  as  you  please,  and  the  more  you 
cut  them  the  better  and  finer  will  be  the  blooms.  But, 
remember,  if  you  wish  for  a  quantity  of  flowers  you 
must  not  cut  so  hard  ;  leave  more  wood,  and  you  will 
have  more  blooms,  but  they  will  not  be  so  fine.  The 
best  time  for  pruning  is,  in  this  neighbourhood,  about 
the  middle  of  April.  Teas  should  be  pruned  as  late  as 
possible,  as  they  are  more  susceptible  to  frost. 

Now  as  to  stocks.  I  suppose  most  of  you  know  that 
Roses  are  generally  grown  on  roots  not  properly  their 
own.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  standards,  and 
you  know  these  are  got  from  the  hedges  round  about 
and  budded.  But  you  do  not  know  so  much  about 
dwarfs.  Now,  dwarf  Roses  are  generally  grown  on  one 
of  two  stocks,  the  Manetti  or  the  Briar.  All  the  cheap 


Roses  are  grown  on  the  former,  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  that  the  nurserymen  like  to  see  their  customers  as 
often  as  possible,  for  if  we  grow  or  buy  plants  on  the 
Manetti  we  shall  have  to  visit  the  nurseryman  very 
often,  to  get  Roses  from  him  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by 
the  winter  wet  and  cold.  But  lately  there  has  been  a 
demand  springing  up  for  dwarf  Roses  on  the  Briar,  and 
the  French  people,  who  first  commenced  budding  and 
grafting  Roses,  are  now  all  using  the  seedling  Briar — 
that  is,  a  plant  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  wild  Briar  ; 
and  I  may  say  that  those  who  know  most  about  the 
seedling  Briar  are  loudest  in  its  praises.  It  is,  to  use 
the  term,  as  hard  as  nails.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  praise  this  stock  for  any 
other  reason  than  because  I  believe  in  it.  It  is  easier 
for  me  to  procure  the  Manetti,  but  I  was  sick  of  that 
years  ago.  The  fact  is,  I  want  to  grow  the  best  Roses, 
so  I  get  the  best  stock,  that,  in  my  opinion,  being  the 
seedling  Briar. 

I  advise  everybody  everywhere  to  grow  their  Roses  as 
dwarfs,  not  standards,  and  I  will  explain  why  : — (1) 
because  they  are  cheaper  ;  (2)  because  they  are  not  so 
much  trouble  ;  (3)  because  they  last  longer.  You  all 
know  they  are  cheaper,  and  you  also  know  that 
standards  cause  more  trouble,  because  they  require  a 
greater  amount  of  staking  and  tying  up  than  dwarfs. 
I  will  tell  you  why  they  last  longer.  When  a  dwarf  is 
properly  planted,  the  most  vital  part  of  it  is  buried 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  part  I  allude  to 
is  where  the  bud  is  inserted  in  the  first  instance,  and 
when  the  winter  cold  and  frost  comes,  and  destroys  all 
the  tops  of  our  Rose  trees,  if  this  part  be  properly  pro¬ 
tected,  as  it  should  be,  by  a  good  covering  of  soil,  we 
have  no  ground  for  fear,  as  our  plants  will  be  safe. 
When  spring  returns,  and  the  sunshine  causes  plants 
to  grow  and  burst  into  life  again,  our  Rose  trees  will 
send  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  base,  and  bloom  as 
before  ;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  our  friends 
who  grow  standards  will  not  be  in  our  happy  position. 
If  the  winter  has  been  severe,  they  will  have  to  go 
with  long  faces  and  heavy  hearts  to  the  nurseryman  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  plants.  Well,  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good.  Even  without  a  hard  winter, 
after  standards  get  beyond  two  or  three  years  old  they 
seem  to  die  off.  Sometimes  the  stock  dies— sometimes 
the  root ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  have  noticed  that  the  plant 
generally  perishes  round  about  the  place  where  the  bud 
was  put  in  at  first.  There  is  a  rule  in  Rose  growing — I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  production  of  show  blooms — 
that  wood  of  more  than  two  years’  growth  is  of  no  use. 
The  best  blooms  come  from  young  wood — viz.,  that 
not  more  than  two  years  old.  I  should  almost  prefer 
to  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  the  best  flowers  are 
grown  on  wood  of  the  preceding  year.  Many  people 
suppose  that  the  very  finest  blooms  are  only  cut  from 
maiden  plants — that  is,  those  which  have  never  bloomed 
before.  I  know  what  I  am  about  to  remark  is  rank 
heresy,  but  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it ;  and, 
further,  that  the  Roses  which  have  been  most  successful 
at  the  big  shows  this  year— I  am  alluding  to  one  firm — 
have  all  been  grown  on  cut-backs.  My  belief  is  that 
the  latter,  if  properly  treated,  are  just  as  good  as 
maidens  ;  but  who  could  cut  a  standard  back  as  it 
should  be  done  ?  And  if  anybody  did  so,  how  fearful 
it  would  look  !  I  will  say  no  more  about  standards, 
except  this — that  those  who  grow  them  will  soon  get 
tired  of  them,  and  probably  go  in  for  dwarfs. 

Now,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  pick  out  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  Rose  culture,  if  I  am  to  touch  on 
many  more  to-night.  Budding  is  almost  impossible 
to  explain  without  drawings  ;  so  this  I  will  pass  by  to 
mention  other  modes  of  propagation.  Many  people 
speak  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  where  we  can 
get  these,  I  believe  they  will  give  the  owners  satis¬ 
faction.  But  many  of  the  best  Roses  are  such  poor 
weak  growers  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  wood 
from  them  to  make  cuttings  ;  such  a  Rose,  excellent 
in  all  respects,  is  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  However,  if 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  few  Rose  trees  which  have 
grown  well  and  made  good  shoots  during  the  season, 
about  September  we  can  proceed  to  make  and  put  in 
cuttings  as  follows : — The  shoots  should  be  about 
10  ins.  long,  and  the  soft  unripe  tops  should  be  thrown 
away  ;  they  are  no  good.  Two  good  leaves  should  be 
retained  on  each  cutting,  which  should  be  cut  close  up 
to  a  bud  at  the  base.  As  a  rule,  the  central  and  lower 
parts  of  a  shoot  make  the  best  cuttings,  as  the  wood  is 
riper.  If  they  can  be  taken  off  with  heels  they  will 
strike  more  readily.  I  should  say  that  all  the  smooth- 
barked  Roses,  except  Boule  de  Neige,  strike  the  most 
freely.  Do  not  make  the  cuttings  and  then  leave  them 
knocking  about  in  the  dry  atmosphere  while  you  go 


away  to  do  something  else.  Get  your  ground  ready 
first ;  this  is  easily  done  by  digging  the  soil,  working 
in  some  old  manure,  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  and  road 
scrapings  ;  then  make  the  cuttings,  and  insert  them  in 
lines  or  any  way  you  like,  only  remember  to  plant 
them  so  that  all  but  the  leaves  at  the  top  shall  be 
underground,  and  that  the  ground  is  made  very  firm. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  frame  and  cover  the  cuttings 
with  it,  keeping  them  close  for  about  a  month,  not 
allowing  them  to  get  dry,  nor  wetting  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  leaves  rot  or  die  off — in  a  word,  if  you 
can  retain  the  leaves  fresh  and  green  for  that  time, 
your  cuttings  will  be  a  long  way'on  the  road  to  making 
roots  for  themselves. 

The  most  certain  method  of  raising  own-root  Roses  is 
by  layers.  These  are  made  by  bending  down  the  long 
branches  until  a  portion  can  be  pegged  down  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  We  assist  the  rooting  process 
very  much  by  making  a  cut  in  the  branch  so  bent 
down  in  the  part  which  is  to  be  below  the  soil ;  a  little 
piece  of  flower-pot  or  a  small  stone  should  be  inserted 
into  the  cut  to  keep  it  open,  and  the  branch  may  be 
removed  when  we  find  that  it  has  made  root. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Style  Hall,  Gunnersbury. 

The  Chrysanthemums  at  this  place  had  suffered  great 
neglect  till  Mr.  Beaton  succeeded  to  the  charge.  The 
collection— not,  as  yet,  extensive — is  receiving  additions 
from  time  to  time.  Being  grown  solely  for  decorative 
purposes,  the  main  object  is  a  large  quantity  of  moderate- 
sized  heads  ;  and  that  this  has  been  so  successfully 
attained  in  small  pots— many  of  them  6  ins. — affords 
additional  evidence  of  the  accommodating  nature  and 
floriferous  character  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Some  of 
the  most  abundantly  flowered  were  Roseum  superbum, 
Elaine,  Hiver  Fleur,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets, 
Bouquet  Fait,  Source  d’Or,  and  Mons.  Tarin.  Amongst 
the  Japanese  kinds,  Dr.  Macary,  pink  ;  Margaret 
Marrouch,  crimson ;  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  and 
Gloire  de  Toulouse  are  also  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  largest-flowered  amongst  the  incurved 
section  were  Lord  Wolseley,  Empress  of  India,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Queen  of  England,  and  Lord  Alcester  ;  while 
Jeanne  d’Arc  proved  itself  a  free-flowering  variety. 
The  flower-heads  of  Gluck  seem  but  little  reduced  in 
size  when  allowed  to  develop  a  large  number  on  the 
plant  ;  while  Dr.  Sharp  and  Cullingfordi  are  very 
floriferous.  Amongst  Anemones,  Lady  Margaret  will 
always  commend  itself  to  those  who  are  fond  of  this 
type  ;  and  Fabian  de  Mediana  we  consider  more  beautiful 
in  a  moderately-developed  state  than  when  the  fringe 
assumes  a  huge  reflexed  and  twisted  mass  like  the  head 
of  Medusa,  when  it  is  more  curious  than  ornamental. 

Melbourne  Lodge,  Ealing. 

The  collection  at  this  place,  the  residence  of  J.  Moore, 
Esq.,  is  not  large  ;  but  the  plants  reflect  credit  upon 
Mr.  James  Ross,  the  gardener.  The  house  in  which 
they  are  located  is  low  and  well  lighted,  but  too  small 
to  accommodate  anything  but  a  limited  number  ;  yet 
those  that  are  cultivated  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
and  well  repay  hcuse-room.  A  great  many  plants  on 
the  side  stages  were  struck  in  June,  and  being  confined 
to  one  stem,  are  now  exceedingly  dwarf,  and  bear  com¬ 
paratively  large  flower-heads.  Mons.  J.  Laing,  in 
6 -in.  pots,  formed  handsome  dwarf  specimens  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Cloth  of  Gold,  Felicity,  and  the  brilliant  Culling¬ 
fordi,  amongst  reflexed  varieties,  were  represented  in 
fine  form.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
Bendigo,  a  buff-yellow  sport  from  Eve,  and  more 
rightly  named  Mabel  Ward  ;  Mr.  Bunn,  and  the 
delicately-coloured  Lord  Alcester.  The  greater  pro¬ 
portion  and  the  most  prominent  kinds  are,  however, 
Japanese  varieties.  Mons.  Astorg  bears  a  large  head 
of  silvery  white,  broad,  spreading  florets,  offering  a 
strong  contrast  to  Mademoiselle  Lacroix,  the  chamois- 
rose  Margot,  the  rosy  purple  Madame  de  Sevin,  the 
maroon-crimson  of  Jean  Delaux  (F.  A.  Davis),  or 
even  the  pure  white  Elaine,  that  becomes  bright  rosy 
red  with  age.  The  crested  and  ragged  florets  of 
Grandiflorum  are  both  curious  and  interesting. 

Crown  Point,  Ealing. 

Amongst  the  numerous  collections  about  Ealing, 
that  at  Castlebar  Hill,  the  residence  of  —  Capps, 
Esq.,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  in  the  locality  for  size 
of  bloom.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Harman,  the  gardener, 
is  not  allowed  to  compete  at  shows,  so  that  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill  as  a  grower,  nor  of 
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comparing  his  horticultural  abilities  alongside  of  his 
neighbours,  who  are  more  favoured  in  that  respect. 
His  plants  are  grown  on  the  tall  system,  only  making 
provision  for  a  few  large  blooms  on  each  plant.  Con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  the  Japanese  kinds  were  Madame  C. 
Audiguier,  Criterion,  Mons.  J.  Laing,  Flamme  de 
Punch,  Mons.  Tarin,  Mademoiselle  Lacroix,  and  La 
Purete.  The  last  two,  although  similar,  are  quite 
distinct,  the  florets  of  La  Purete  being  much  the 
broader  of  the  two  varieties.  Mons.  Freeman  is  very 
dwarf,  with  large  rosy  purple  flower- heads,  and  from 
its  habit  suitable  for  grouping.  Elaine  is  very  early, 
and  now  heavily  tinted  with  pink.  The  crimson-red 
Margaret  Marrouch,  the  golden  Thunberg,  Meg 
Merrilies,  and  the  large  golden  yellow  Gorgeous,  w'ere 
all  notably  fine  heads. 

The  incurved  section  was  equally  well  represented  in 
Alfred  Salter,  Empress  of  India,  White  Beverley,  Lord 
Alcester,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  the  delicately  beautiful  blusli- 
wliite  Jeanne  d’Arc,  tipped  with  rosy  purple.  The 
handsome  reflexed  Cullingfordi  is  universally  admired, 
and  never  absent  from  any  good  collection.  Anemone 
varieties  also  receive  attention,  as  evidenced  by  the 
white  Lady  Margaret.  A.  fine  hybrid  Anemone  is 
Mademoiselle  Cabrol,  with  rosy  blush  ray  or  fringe, 
and  lilac  central  quilled  florets.  The  above  were 
picked  blooms,  and  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  well- 
grown  kinds. 

Homefield,  Ealing. 

A  fine  collection  may  be  seen  at  the  residence  of 
C.  A.  Dawes,  Esq.,  whose  interests  are  well  served  by 
Mr.  John  Baird,  his  gardener.  Bulk  for  bulk,  there  is 
a  greater  percentage  of  bloom  here  than  at  Crown 
Point ;  but  the  flower-heads  are,  on  the  whole,  some¬ 
what  smaller,  although  a  selection  might  be  made  that 
would  be  difficult  to  beat.  Many  of  the  specimens  are 
tall,  but  a  good  few  are  sufficiently  dwarf  to  form  the 
foreground  of  an  attractive  group.  Specially  fine  are 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Criterion, 
Triomphe  de  St.  Martin,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Alba 
plena  and  Jupiter,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Mons. 
Henri  Jacotot.  Why  Triomphe  du  Nord  should  be 
described  as  Japanese  and  not  reflexed  seems  difficult 
to  explain.  The  dark  velvety  brown  Jean  Delaux, 
the  salmon-red  Triomphe  de  la  Hue  des  Chalets,  and 
the  bright  orange  Source  d’Or,  shaded  with  gold,  are 
strikingly  fine  coloured  varieties.  A  selection  of  the 
best  incurved  varieties  at  Homefield  would  include 
Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Telford,  Lord 
Alcester,  and  Jeanne  d’Arc.  The  leading  reflexed 
varieties  are  well  grown,  and  contain  fine  blooms  of 
Cullingfordii,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Gluck,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
White  Christine  or  Mrs.  Forsyth.  A  beautiful  Anemone 
is  the  pure  white  Fleur  de  Marie,  and  hybrid  Anemones 
are  represented  by  Minnie  Chate,  Fabian  de  Mediana, 
the  much-twisted  deep  lilac  fringe  of  which  is  very 
curious ;  and  Mademoiselle  Cabrol,  in  well-grown 
specimens  of  which  the  rosy  blush  fringe  becomes 
incurved,  covering  the  disk. 

The  plants  are  so  managed  by  pinching  that  each 
ultimately  develops  from  six  to  eleven  shoots  instead  of 
from  one  to  three,  and  each  bears  a  head  of  respectable 
size,  so  that,  collectively,  a  great  quantity  of  bloom  is 
obtained  by  this  treatment,  well  suited  for  decorative 
purposes  when  cut,  or  for  grouping  as  pot  plants,  where 
the  proportion  of  bloom  to  the  number  of  pots  would  be 
considerable. 

Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

The  system  pursued  here  this  year  is  one  which, 
if  not  new,  is  yearly  attracting  more  attention  for 
the  excellent  effect  it  produces  in  grouping.  About 
the  last  week  in  May  or  the  first  in  June  the  stems  are 
cut  down,  whereby  three  or  four  stems  are  produced  ; 
while  the  side  blooms  are  pinched  out  leaving  the 
terminal  one  only.  This  secures  a  dwarf  character  to 
the  stems,  together  with  fine  foliage  and  large  flower 
heads,  that  are  thus  brought  immediately  under  the 
eye  when  stood  on  the  ground  floor,  as  they  are  at 
Devonhurst,  arranged  in  the  conservatory.  The  venture 
of  opening  the  gardens  to  the  public  a  fortnight  ago 
was  a  great  success.  About  £50  was  raised  by 
entrance  money  and  a  small  bazaar  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  conservatory.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  given  in  aid 
of  the  newly-instituted  creche  in  connection  with  the 
Shaftesbury  Ragged  School,  the  prime  mover  in 
establishing  which  was  Mrs.  Watts. 

The  effect  of  the  Chrysanthemums  is  greatly 
heightened  by  a  background  of  Palms,  while  large 
basket  specimens  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata,.  Platycerium 
alcicorne,  Asplenium  lucidum  and  Wood wardia  radicans 
are  suspended  overhead.  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
are  represented  by  fine  blooms  of  Thunberg,  Soleil 


Levant,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mons.  Burnet,  Margaret 
Marrouch,  Album  plenum,  Mons.  Astorg,  highly- 
coloured  Roseum  superbum,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Lady 
Selbourne,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Madame  de  Sevin, 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chfllets,  Elaine,  and  Balmoreau. 
The  silvery  white  heads  of  Mons.  Astorg,  flushed  with 
rosy  violet  in  the  centre,  are  very  attractive. 

Incurved  varieties  are  even  better  than  the  Japanese, 
with  respect  to  quality  and  shape,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Angelina  (an  amber  sport  from  Lady  Slade,  shaded 
with  orange),  Lord  Wolseley,  Empress  of  India,  and 
Golden  Queen  being  very  fine.  Mrs.  J.  Crossfield  (a 
blush  sport  from  White  Globe),  White  Venus,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Venus,  George  Glenny,  Cassandra,  and  Mrs. 
Shipman  are  fine.  There  are  good  heads  of  the  White 
and  Golden  Christina  reflexed  varieties,  and  of  the 
hybrid  Anemones,  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  and  Sceur  Dorothec 
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North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  As= 
sociation. — A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
association  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  on  Friday  evening,  18  th  inst.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  the  president,  Mr.  James  Cocker, 
Sunnypark,  occupied  the  chair.  Of  the  three  papers 
read,  the  first  was  by  Mr.  Peter  Harper,  Duthie  Public 
Park,  Aberdeen,  the  subject  being  “  Floriculture  in 
and  around  London.”  Mr.  Harper  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  manner  gave  a  description  of  visits  paid  to  a 
number  of  the  public  parks  and  gardens  in  and  about 
London.  The  paper  contained  a  large  amount  of 
useful  information,  and  was  exceedingly  well  received. 
A  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  York,  was  next 
read  by  Mr.  Alex.  Robson,  an  honorary  vice-president 
of  the  association.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Gray’s  paper 
was  “  Orchids,”  and  these  plants  were  dealt  with  in  a 
very  exhaustive  manner  by  the  writer,  who  gave 
valuable  information  regarding  the  different  classes  of 
Orchids,  native  and  exotic  ;  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  species,  describing  the  ground  best  suited  for 
them,  and  hints  regarding  their  cultivation  and 
selection.  At  the  close  the  president,  in  criticising  the 
paper,  described  it  as  one  of  the  best  ever  read  to  the 
association,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  the  members.  This  proposal 
was  heartily  supported  by  Mr.  Robson,  and  agreed  to. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  William  Reid,  then  read  a  con¬ 
tribution  on  “  Tea  Roses  in  Pots  on  their  Own  Roots,” 
by  Mr.  A.  Innes,  Linn,  Keith.  Like  the  others,  this 
paper  wTas  very  well  written  and  contained  some 
practical  hints  as  to  the  rearing  of  Tea  Roses  in  pots. 
A  short  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  each  paper, 

.  and  at  the  close  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Harper,  Gray,  and  Innes  for  their  com¬ 
munications,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Robson  and  Reid,  for 
reading  the  papers  from  York  and  Keith.  After  this 
part  of  the  business  was  over,  a  fine  display  of  Orchids 
placed  on  exhibition  by  Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Sunnypark,  u7as  inspected  and  much  admired  by  the 
members  of  the  association.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  president  for  presiding  terminated  a  most  in¬ 
structive  and  enjoyable  evening. 

Inach  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall 
Buildings,  Insch,  Aberdeenshire,  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  the  19th  inst. ;  the  president,  Mr.  Beaton, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  Was  a  good  attendance. 
Mr.  Henderson,  V.S.,  the  secretary,  submitted  his 
financial  report  for  the  past  year,  showing  a  balance 
from  last  year’s  account  of  £10  Is. ;  the  report  after 
some  discussion  was  then  adopted  and  deemed  very 
satisfactory. 

Vegetable  Notes. — Now  that  we  are  having 
frost,  frequently  from  6°  to  8°  in  our  district,  and  read 
of  friends  enjoying  skating  at  a  distance  of  some  200 
miles  or  more  further  south,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  remind  amateurs  and  others  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  good  stock  of  roots  lifted  and  housed 
from  those  which  are  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  nearly 
three  months  to  come.  It  is  w7ell  known  that  Parsnips 
keep  in  perfect  condition  in  the  open  ground,  and 
retain  a  flavour  which  they  soon  lose  when  they  are 
removed  from  the  soil  ;  ours,  last  season,  were  about 
the  best  we  ever  had,  and  were  left  in  the  ground  (lifting 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  fortnight’s  supply)  all  the 
winter  till  March,  and  they  were  then  at  their  best 


without  the  loss  of  a  single  root.  Leeks  and  Celery 
may  be  lifted  to  the  root  house,  shed  or  cellar,  to  meet 
the  demand  while  frost  may  last  ;  a  quantity  of  dry 
litter  thrown  over  the  Celery  ridges  may  be  of  great 
service  in  protecting  the  plants,  but  much  mischief  is 
certain  to  occur  if  the  covering  is  left  on  after  the 
ground  has  thawed.  Endive  is  liable  to  injury  and 
may  be  lifted  and  put  into  a  dark  place  to  blanch  ;  the 
Batavian  kinds  are  tolerably  hardy  and  most  useful 
during  the  winter  months.  The  broad-leaved  Dandelion 
(like  Chicory)  is  most  serviceable,  being  so  hardy  and 
accommodating.  _ — >X<— _ 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  season  of  exhibitions  has 
come  and  almost  gone,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  great 
many  have  profited  by  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  exhibitions  foster  a  love  for  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  and  the  very  fact  of  their  being  brought  before 
the  public  in  such  grand  form  will  induce  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  to  grow  them  for  their  own  in¬ 
trinsic  beauty  and  merit.  In  order  to  get  them  good 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  protection  of  some  kind  must 
be  afforded,  whether  the  cultivator  intends  to  exhibit 
or  not.  The  fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  our  climate 
has  been  shown  in  the  worst  form  as  far  as  Chrysan¬ 
themum  culture  out  of  doors  is  concerned.  Many  have 
been  induced  to  grow  them  for  ordinary  garden 
decoration,  and  in  mild  autumns  many  a  garden,  villa, 
or  cottage  front  have  been  rendered  exceedingly  gay  in 
the  waning  months  of  the  year,  when  everything  else 
around  was  marred  by  fallen  leaves,  and  the  general 
decay  of  vegetation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  uncertainty  of  our  seasons,  it 
would  well  reward  the  amateur  to  erect  a  greenhouse 
of  a  size  proportionate  to  his  wants,  his  means,  or  his 
convenience.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  immediate  surroundings  and  the  space  at  com¬ 
mand,  but  granted  that  space  and  a  suitable  aspect  are 
obtainable,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  growing 
Chrysanthemums  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  or 
for  exhibition.  The  cultivator  who  takes  this  in  hand 
will  soon  learn  with  a  little  experience  what  methods 
to  pursue  for  each  respective  purpose.  In  the  meantime 
it  behoves  him  to  note  the  respective  varieties  that 
generally  prevail  at  exhibitions,  and  not  be  carried 
away  at  first  sight  by  any  novelty  that  for  the  time 
being  may  be  creating  excitement  in  horticultural 
circles.  Many  of  these  novelties  are  fine  things,  but  it 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  they  are  suited  to  the 
wants  or  cultural  skill  of  the  general  cultivator,  or  will 
respond  to  the  care  of  the  unskilled  beginner.  There 
are  many  old  kinds  that  will,  in  all  probability,  main¬ 
tain  their  position  on  the  exhibition  table  or  as 
decorative  subjects,  so  long  as  Chrysanthemums 
continue  to  be  grown. 

The  first  object  of  beginners  should  be  to  ascertain 
and  note  down  the  names  of  these  kinds,  so  that  now, 
or  at  any  future  aud  convenient  time,  they  may  get  a 
collection  of  some  of  the  leading  and  standard  kinds 
with  which  to  try  their  cultural  abilities.  To  those 
who  know  anything  in  the  matter  of  gardening,  the 
Chrysanthemum  presents  no  difficulties  whatever,  but 
the  finer  and  more  special  operations  of  the  art  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience  and  a  little  careful  and 
patient  observation. 

Those  who  intend  giving  this  grand  autumn  flower  a 
trial,  should  lose  no  time  in  making  a  commencement. 
Warning  may,  however,  be  given  to  those  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  secrets  of  cultivation,  to  defer 
obtaining  their  plants  till  spring.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
any  who  have  experience  in  growing  other  subjects  and 
are  initiated  in  the  art  of  propagation,  may  obtain 
plants  or  cuttings  at  once.  It  was  a  general  custom 
formerly  to  defer  the  propagation  till  January  or 
February  ;  but  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  better 
results  will  be  obtained  by  commencing  earlier,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  it.  When  the  flowering  period 
is  over  the  old  stems  are  cut  down  and  the  pots  con¬ 
taining  the  roots  are  huddled  together  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  corner  to  await  the  time  for  propagating  them. 
The  result  is,  that  long,  spindley  and  slender  shoots  are 
produced,  from  which  it  is  hopeless  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  plants. 

Light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  at  all  times 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and 
whether  the  cultivator  is  skilled  or  not,  he  would  find 
it  advantageous  to  begin  with  strong  short-jointed 
cuttings  that  have  not  been  drawn,  either  by  a  high 
temperature,  a  crowded  house,  or  an  insufficiency  of 
light.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  so  nearly  hardy,  that 
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any  attempt  to  coddle  it  will  end  in  disaster  by  in¬ 
juring  its  constitution.  Heat  must  be  used  to  strike 
the  cuttings  if  the  operation  of  propagating  is  deferred 
till  after  the  new  year  ;  meanwhile  the  young  shoots  to 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  will  be  deteriorating.  For 
some  time  past  strong  young  shoots  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  from  the  stool  or  rootstock  of  the  old  plants.  The 
most  vigorous  of  these,  selecting  those  of  moderate  length, 
should  be  used,  inserting  about  half-a-dozen  in  60-size 
pots,  and,  preferably,  round  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Crock 
the  pots  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  drainage,  and  cover 
the  surface  with  coarse  clean  river  or  other  sand  ; 
this  last  condition  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
soil  for  cuttings  should  not  be  too  rich,  but  consist  of 
good  fibrous  loam  with  a  quantity  of  sand  ;  insert  the 
cuttings  firmly,  and  water  them  through  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot  to  settle  the  soil ;  stand  the  pots  on  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse  or  other  light  position,  close  to  the 
glass,  and  give  no  more  water  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  flagging  through  sheer  want,  and 
keep  them  cool  and  growing  slowly. — F. 

- — >33<— — - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OUTDOORS 

AT  CLONMEL. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  queen  of  winter 
flowers  is  being  exhibited  throughout  the  land,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
not  the  conveniences  and  time  at  their  disposal  to  grow 
specimen  blooms,  but  who  would  like  to  have  cut 
flowers,  to  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction  by 
anyone  who  can  give  them  a  wall ;  and  in  the  gardens 
of  many  there  is  too  much  of  bare  wall-space  to  be 
seen.  The  best  instance  of  utilising  walls  for  Chry¬ 
santhemums  I  have  ever  seen  was  with  Mr.  W.  J. 
Murphy,  of  Clonmel,  whose  fame  as  a  horticulturist  is 
well  known  from  his  many  and  varied  contributions  to 
the  gardening  periodicals.  Frost  has  not  been  so  severe 
at  Clonmel  as  here  ;  but  I  was  little  prepared  to  see 
such  a  sight  as  that  which  confronted  my  view  on 
November  15th,  when  in  the  genial  society  of  Mr. 
Murphy  as  he  showed  me  his  collection — some  300  odd 
varieties,  all  tightly  nailed  to  the  wall  so  as  to  prevent 
them  being  broken  by  the  wind,  which  is  very  strong 
at  times.  As  a  means  of  protection  from  damp  as  well 
as  frost,  Mr.  Murphy  has  a  curtain  of  tiffany  let  down 
each  evening  and  removed  again  in  the  morning. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  I 
saw,  as  I  made  no  notes  at  the  time  ;  but  as  some  were 
better  than  others,  I  will  give  a  few  that  were  most 
striking  from  memory  : — Lady  Slade,  exceptionally 
bright ;  Comte  de  Germiny,  of  good  size ;  G.  Sands, 
very  pretty  and  effective  ;  M.  Brunet,  opening  a  nice¬ 
sized  flower  ;  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Julie  Lagravere, 
Peter  the  Great,  Phoebus,  Bouquet  Fait,  Queen 
Margaret,  Ariadne,  very  pretty  and  extremely  free  ; 
Chevalier  Domage,  a  mass  of  flowers  ;  Dr.  Sharpe,  nice 
flowers,  very  bright ;  Pink,  Golden,  and  Peach 
Christine,  which  are  among  the  hardiest  of  all ; 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  Sir  S.  Carey,  Mr.  Bunn,  very 
bright ;  Lady  Plardinge,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Venus,  La  Cid,  new  and  pretty  ;  M.  Veitch,  another 
new  one  ;  Baron  Beust,  opening  fair  flowers  ;  Progne, 
very  bright  and  Violet-scented  ;  Gluck,  bright  and  free  ; 
Acquisition,  Mrs.  Bundle,  Dormillon,  nice  flowers  ; 
La  Triomphante  and  L’Ebouriffee,  both  new  varieties, 
as  well  a9  Maiden’s  Blush  are  all  here  producing  nice 
flowers  ;  Hiver  Fleuri,  M.  H.  Jacotot,  very  showy  and 
bright  as  here  grown  ;  Madame  d’Sevin,  Agrements  de 
la  Nature,  very  striking  ;  Hermione,  as  may  be 
supposed,  is  very  effective  and  free.  Not  to  make  this 
list  too  long,  I  shall  only  mention  one  other,  though 
last  it  is  by  no  means  least,  Jean  Delaux,  which 
grown  under  conditions  described  is  more  bright  and 
dark  than  when  grown  under  glass.  As  may  be 
noticed,  incurved,  Japanese,  reflexed,  Anemone  and 
Pompon  varieties  are  all  amenable  for  this  purpose,  and 
all  alike  good ;  if  any  preference  were  given,  I  should 
favour  the  Pompons,  as  they  surpass  many  I  have  seen 
grown  in  pots. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  trust,  to  show  what  can  be 
done,  if  one  only  has  the  inclination  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Murphy  truly  says,  similar  accommodation  to  what 
he  has  evidently  made  the  most  of  is  within  the  reach 
of  very  many  who  never  utilize  it.  In  the  case 
referred  to,  young  plants  were  used,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  old  plants  would  do  as  well ;  at  any  rate  I  for  one 
will  try  and  fii.d  room  for  some  next  season,  as  I  am 
persuaded  that  smaller  flowers  would  be  equally  as 
serviceable  for  some  of  the  not  over-prominent  positions, 
and  thereby  saving  specimen  flowers  which  one  scarcely 
likes  to  cut  for  every  purpose. — E.  Dumper,  Summer¬ 
ville,  Limerick. 


IVIES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Considering  the  suitability  of  the  climate  for  the 
requirements  of  the  greater  number  of  the  varieties  of 
the  common  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix),  it  is  surprising  and 
even  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  more  frequently 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  covering  walls,  especially 
in  places  where  their  nakedness  is  an  eyesore  and 
extremely  objectionable,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  dwelling- 
houses,  the  flower  garden,  or  even  the  pleasure  grounds. 
There  are  also  various  other  purposes  for  which  they 
might  effectively  be  utilised.  A  collection  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  varieties  is  grown  in  the  Leith  "Walk 
Nurseries  of  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
A  large  number  if  not  the  whole  of  them  are  grown  in 
pots,  and  after  being  forced  in  March  are  exhibited  in 
the  attractive  condition  produced  by  the  fresh  growth 
of  the  foliage. 

Especially  suitable  for  covering  walls  and  other 
large  areas  are  the  large-leaved  kinds,  such  as  H.  H. 
hibernica  (the  Irish  Ivy),  H.  H.  dentata,  the  huge 
leaves  of  which  are  coarsely  toothed  ;  H.  H.  Bfeg- 
neriana,  with  large  heart-shaped  and  leathery  leaves  ; 
the  well-known  H.  H.  palmata,  and  the  beautiful 
silvery-veined  H.  H.  poetiea.  More  select  in  their 
way  are  H.  H.  Donerailensis  ;  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
Ivy  (II.  H.  Crippsii),  a  small  silvery  white  variety  ; 
H.  H.  lucida,  deep  green,  with  a  tendency  to  become 
golden  ;  II.  H.  digitata,  deeply  five-lobed,  with  silvery- 
veined  leaves,  and  H.  H.  atropurpurea,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  bronzy  purple  in  summer,  giving  place  to  a 
yellow  tint  in  autumn.  The  golden  yellow  or  golden- 
clouded  Ivies  are  highly  ornamental  and  always  fringed 
w'hen  they  develop  their  best  garb  ;  and  H.  H.  chry- 
sophylla,  H.  H.  palmata  aurea,  H.  H.  canariensis 
aurea  and  H.  H.  Caenwoodiana  variegata  (with  a  yellow 
variegation)  may  be  included  in  this  list. 

Amongst  the  creamy  or  silvery  white  variegated 
sorts,  H.  H.  Madeirensis  variegata  takes  a  prominent 
place  as  one  of  the  most  useful ;  while  H.  H.  algeri- 
ensis  variegata  has  a  narrow  white  margin  ;  II.  H. 
latimaculata  is,  on  the  other  hand,  irregularly  blotched 
with  a  creamy  white  colour,  and  II.  II.  elegantissima 
is  small  and  pretty.  Tree  or  arborescent  forms  are 
represented  by  H.  H.  arborescens  aurea  and  H,  H. 
marginata  arborescens,  the  latter  with  a  broad  white 
margin.  H.  H.  rhomboidea  obovata,  H.  H.  con- 
glomerata  and  H.  H.  himalaica  are  fancy  kinds,  the 
second  one  mentioned  being  excellent  for  rock-work, 
while  H.  H.  himalaica  is  somewhat  tender,  but  has 
very  distinctly  elongated,  deeply-toothed  or  lobed 
foliage.  - - 

THUJA  GIGANTEA. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  Thuja  gigantea  is  certainly 
well  worthy  of  attention,  the  glossy  bright  green  and 
gracefully  arranged  foliage  being  pleasing  in  the 
extreme,  and  imparting  to  the  whole  tree  a  contour 
that  is  as  desirable  as  it  is  unusual  amongst  the 
generality  of  our  hardy  Conifers.  In  all  cases  the  stem 
is  well  clothed  with  branches,  these  being  very  ir¬ 
regularly  arranged,  and  short  in  proportion  to  the  tree’s 
height,  the  branch  diameter  of  a  50  ft.  high  specimen 
rarely  exceeding  4  yds.  at  the  widest  part,  and  thus 
imparting  to  the  whole  tree  a  columnar  though  easy 
habit  that  rarely  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  even 
the  most  unobservant  in  such  matters. 

The  branches  are  usually  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  stem,  or  nearly  so,  and  with  the  tips  up-curved, 
while  they  are  very  flexible,  and  densely  covered  with 
scale-like  finely  pointed  leaves,  which  are  of  a  bright 
glossy  green  above,  and  distinctly  glaucous  beneath,  or 
on  the  underside.  In  medium-sized  specimens  the 
cones,  which  are  fully  \  in.  long,  and  clustered  near 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  usually  borne  in  great 
abundance,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity  on  the  top 
half  of  the  trees,  and  when  fully  ripe  in  October  and 
November,  impart,  from  their  great  quantity  and 
desirable  light  brown  colour,  a  by  no  means  un¬ 
interesting  feature  of  the  trees.  So  ductile  is  the 
leading  shoot  that  we  have  frequently  tied  it  in  a  knot 
without  effecting  the  least  damage,  and  when  released 
it  springs  back  to  the  original  position  in  a  manner 
that  is  quite  surprising.  This  yielding  quality  of  the 
young  wood  renders  accidents  to  the  tree,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  leading  shoot,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  during  our  sojourn  of  ten  years  on 
an  English  estate,  where  the  giant  Arbor  Yitie  was 
planted  in  greater  quantity  than  on,  perhaps,  any 
other  estate  in  the  British  Isles,  we  have  never  known 
even  one  instance  in  which  this  tree  has  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  the  wind.  Even  during  the  memorable 
<‘Tay  Bridge  gale,”  when  nearly  every  other  species 


was  more  or  less  maimed,  this  noble  tree  stood  un¬ 
harmed,  and  passed  through  the  trying  ordeal  without 
loss  of  either  branch  or  leader. 

As  a  standard  specimen  on  the  green  sward  the  giant 
Arbor  Title  will  ever  hold  a  high  place,  but  to  be 
shown  off  to  perfection  it  wants  a  rich  background  of 
darker-foliaged  trees  or  shrubs,  such  as  that  afforded 
by  the  Yew,  Holly,  Laurel,  or  others  whose  foliage- 
tints  are  of  a  deep  and  sombre  hue.  Placed  along  the 
outskirts  of  plantations,  particularly  hard  wood,  it  has 
a  telling  effect,  more  especially  when  used  where  such 
are  visible  from  drives  and  roads,  and  where  a  bit  of 
green  in  the  winter  landscape  is  of  great  importance. 

Unlike  its  western  representative,  Thuja  occidentals, 
the  foliage  of  the  present  species  does  not  turn  to  a 
rusty  brown  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
but  remains  at  all  times  of  a  bright  and  pleasant  green  ; 
indeed,  this  is  an  unerring  point  of  difference  between 
these  oft-confounded,  but  perfectly  distinct,  species  of 
Thuja.  For  planting  here  and  there  along  the  margins 
of  our  woodlands,  or  even  for  filling  up  gaps  where 
other  trees  have  been  uprooted  by  the  wind,  the  giant 
Arbor  Yitre  is  peculiarly  well  adapted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  bright  and  pleasant  green  of  its  evergreen 
foliage,  but  for  the  narrow  spread  of  branches,  this 
latter  being  a  matter  of  much  moment  in  the  choice  of 
our  forest  trees,  but  particularly  in  such  as  are  wanted 
for  filling  up  open  spaces  in  our  woods  and  plantations. 

We  have  used  it  largely  for  the  purpose  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  may  safely  say  that  for  planting  where 
space  is  limited,  and  even  in  the  shade  of  mid-wood¬ 
land,  it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  evergreen  Conifers, 
luxuriating  as  it  does  even  where  interfered  with  by 
the  branches  of  neighbouring  trees,  and  where  neither 
light  nor  air  is  freety  admitted.  The  bark  of  the  giant 
Arbor  Title  is  of  a  warm  and  pleasant  brown  colour,  and 
thin  and  smooth  in  texture  ;  and  where  glimpses  of  it 
are  revealed  here  and  there  along  the  stem,  a  striking 
contrast  is  afforded  to  the  bright  green  of  the  foliage. — 
A.  D.  Webster.  - 

I  fully  agree  with  all  that  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Webster  says  as  to  the  value  of  Thuja  gigantea  as 
a  timber  tree  in  England.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  as 
valuable  as  the  Larch.  The  wood  of  Thuja  occidentalis, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  Thuja  gigantea,  is,  I  believe, 
considered  to  be  the  most  durable  wood  in  Canada  ; 
but  of  course  it  is  a  much  smaller  tree.  I  think  that 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  C.  Nutkaensis  are  also 
likely  to  make  valuable  timber  trees  in  England.  Mr. 
Webster  speaks  of  Thuja  gigantea  as  thriving  best  in 
good  alluvial  soil,  but  I  can  answer  for  its  growing  well 
in  very  different  soil.  There  is  a  hillside  here  with  a 
thin  soil  upon  lime-stone  rock,  which  I  planted  two  or 
three  times  over  with  Larch  with  very  small  success — 
chiefly,  I  believe,  on  account  of  its  extreme  dryness. 
The  Thuja  grows  there  with  extreme  vigour,  and  I 
have  scarcely  lost  one  that  has  been  planted  there. 
One  of  the  merits  of  the  Thuja  is  the  extreme  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  transplanted,  owing  to  its  having 
bushy  fibrous  roots  instead  of  the  long  tangles  which 
Larch  and  many  other  Conifers  have.  I  suspect  that 
for  the  same  reason  it  will  not  be  very  liable  to  be 
blown  down.  The  two  Cypresses,  also,  from  Western 
America,  make  wood  rapidly,  and  I  believe  that  the 
wood  as  grown  in  their  native  country  is  durable. 
Libocedrus  decurrens  also  makes  a  large  stem  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  branches,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  respecting  the  quality  of  its  timber. — C.  W. 
Strickland,  Hildenley,  Malton. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  MDLLE. 

ELISE  DORDAN. 

To  those  who  are  particularly  fond  of  Pompons,  this 
new  variety  offers  especial  charms.  The  florist,  whose 
aim  in  the  production  of  new  kinds  is  to  develop  those 
forms  presenting  the  greatest  regularity  of  outline, 
must  feel  highly  satisfied  with  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  a 
Pompon  which,  if  not  of  the  largest  size,  is  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  any  cultivator 
of  plants  belonging  to  this  section.  It  is  rather  a 
strong  or  tall-growing  variety  ;  and,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
pact  and  semi-globular  form  of  the  flower-head,  should 
be  hard  disbudded  to  perfectly  develop  its  blooms. 
When  they  first  expand  the  florets  are  of  a  charming 
rosy  pink  colour,  but  deepen  with  age  to  a  lilac  or  rosy 
purple.  They  are  also  so  strongly  involute  at  the 
margins,  as  to  be  semi-tubular  or  almost  quilled, 
and  to  their  great  regularity  in  length,  which  gradually 
decreases  towards  the  crown,  is  due  the  even,  close,  and 
regular  outline  of  the  head.  The  variety  is  early  com¬ 
pared  with  the  general  flowering  season  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  in  most  collections  into  which  it  has 
found  its  way,  it  is  now  past  its  best.  For  the  flower, 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  we  are  indebted  to 
John  J.  Poe,  Esq.,  who  has  had  it  in  fine  form. 
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WADDON  HOUSE,  CROYDON. 

At  the  residence  of  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  there  is  an  excellent  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  to  he  seen  just  now.  Something  like 
700  plants  are  grown,  the  houses  devoted  to  them  being 
two  large  vineries  for  the  Japanese  varieties,  and  the 
orchard  house  for  the  incurved.  Mr.  W.  King,  the 
gardener,  although  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the  local 
summer  shows,  has  only  this  year  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  awarded  first  honours  for  a  box  of  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  Japanese  blooms  in  a  keen  competition. 
The  blooms  are  of  excellent  character,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  the  best  of  them  without  mentioning 
nearly  the  whole. 

The  houses  at  Waddon  are  well  built  and  very 
conveniently  situated ;  the  large  stoves  contain  many 
fine  specimen  plants,  which  often  gain  for  Mr.  King 
the  best  awards  when  they  are  staged  for  competition. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  few  plants  that 
are  not  so  frequently  seen.  The  most  noticeable, 
perhaps,  is  a  fine  plant  of  Hoya  imperialis,  trained  to 
the  roof  in  the  Palm  house  ;  this 
is  growing  in  -a  9-in.  pot,  and 
blooms  freely  every  year,  requiring 
no  special  care  beyond  keeping  it 
clean.  Urceolina  aurea  is  another 
plant  that  deserves  to  be  more 
extensively  cultivated.  It  is  a 
Peruvian  bulb,  the  leaves  resembling 
those  of  the  Eucharis,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  about  the  same  treatment  as 
that  plant.  The  flower  stem  is 
about  a  foot  high,  and  produces 
four  or  five  flowers  on  the  top, 
which  are  pendulous  ;  the  colour  is 
bright  yellow  tipped  with  green, 
and  it  remains  in  beauty  throughout 
the  winter.  Dipladenia  boliviensis 
and  Allamanda  Hendersoni  are  a 
mass  of  bloom,  and  also  trained  to 
the  roof.  Calanthes  are  sending 
up  scores  of  spikes  ;  these  are  grown 
singly  in  4-in.  and  5-in.  pots,  and 
will  soon  be  an  additional  charm 
to  the  stoves.  A  pretty  basket  was 
noted  of  Adiantum  gracillimum  4  ft. 
through,  and  some  nice  pieces  of 
Gleichenia.  Impatiens  Hawkeri, 

6  ft.  through,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen,  well  bloomed ;  and 
Lachenalia  pendula  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  good  strong  plants. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  occupying 
some  of  the  shelves,  are  sending 
out  their  long  drooping  racemes  ; 
good  plants  for  table  decoration  are 
also  numerous. 

In  another  house,  devoted  to 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  are  some  good 
specimens,  Erica  ventricosa  tricolor 
being  one  of  the  best.  In  the  con¬ 
servatory,  Lapageria  rosea  and 
L.  alba  are  very  conspicuous,  and 
although  not  so  gay  now  as  they  were  some  weeks  ago, 
yet  there  are  hundreds  of  blooms  of  the  former,  and 
many  of  them  being  a  dozen  in  a  cluster.  The  fernery 
adjoining  is  very  interesting ;  the  floor  is  of  rough 
stone,  and  the  whole  resembles  a  natural  rockery  to 
the  roof,  which  is  clothed  with  choice  Ferns,  intermixed 
with  the  variegated  section  of  Begonias,  and  overhang¬ 
ing  is  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  with  many  of  its  large 
showy  blooms. 

Orchids  are  well  grown :  some  Coelogyne  cristata,  in 
15-in.  pots,  are  bristling  with  flower  spikes,  and  two 
specimens  in  32’s  are  nearly  3  ft.  across  ;  the  bulbs  are 
formed  one  on  the  top  of  another,  and  hang  over 
the  pots,  entirely  covering  them.  They  stand  on 
inverted  pots,  and  the  foliage  touches  the  stage,  while 
they  are  no  less  than  28  lbs.  each  in  weight.  Liparis 
pendula  is  in  bloom  in  several  plants,  and  resembles 
the  Dendrochilums  in  habit,  while  the  graceful 
drooping  spikes  of  bloom  are  very  fragrant,  and  a 
greenish  yellow  in  colour.  The  lovely  white  Dendro- 
bium  Dearii  has  made  large  growths,  and  is  flowering 
freely  ;  also  a  large  plant,  in  a  basket,  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  a  superior  form,  with  a  hundred  or  more 
leaves.  A  magnificent  variety  of  Vanda  tricolor, 
Cypripedinm  Spicerianum,  with  one  spike  bearing  two 
perfect  blooms  ;  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  having  ten 
spikes,  and  which  have  borne  as  many  flowers. 


Other  Orchids  that  have  done  well,  and  some  of 
which  will  soon  be  in  bloom  are  :  Masdevallia  tovar- 
ensis,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  O.  phalrenopsis, 
Lselia  anceps,  L.  purpurata,  Cymbidium  eburneum, 
Maxillaria  picta,  Phaius  grandiflora,  with  fine  spikes 
in  a  9-in.  pot.  Among  the  Dendrobiums  is  a  large 
D.  moschatum  with  about  sixty  long  growths,  trained 
just  under  the  roof,  where  they  receive  abundant  light, 
producing  numerous  young  ones  and  aerial  roots.  It  is 
well  syringed  during  the  season  of  growth,  and  annually 
yields  a  grand  display  of  bloom.  D.  Jamesianum  has 
made  growths  2  ft.  in  length,  which  is  three  times  the 
size  of  the  old  imported  ones  ;  D.  formosum  giganteum, 
often  a  difficult  one  to  manage,  has  done  well  here  on 
rafts  suspended  from  the  roof  ;  D.  Wardianum  and  D. 
crassinode  are  equally  satisfactory,  some  of  the  growths 
measuring  44  ins.,  and  well  ripened.  Peristeria  elata 
in  an  11-in.  pot  has  made  enormous  bulbs,  and  carried 
several  strong  spikes. 

In  the  cool  house  in  bloom  are  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  pardinum,  a  very  pretty 
and  showy  species  ;  0.  tripudians,  0.  Uro-Skinneri, 
0.  Kossii  majus,  and  Masdevallia  Veitchii.  In  the 
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same  house  are  some  wonderful  large  plants  of 
Hymenophyllum  demissum,  Trichomanes  radicans, 
and  a  few  good  Todeas.  The  pretty  Aristolochia 
elegans  was  blooming  freely  on  the  roof  of  a  warm 
Fernery  ;  and  in  another  house  Vanilla  aromatica  is 
luxuriating,  trained  to  wires  above  the  path,  and 
sending  down  a  quantity  of  long  fleshy  roots  ;  Vanda 
teres  and  Eucharis  are  also  at  home  in  the  same 
moist  atmosphere.  Everything  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  painstaking  gardener,  Mr.  W.  King,  who  ought  to 
be  proud  of  his  charge. — An  Annual  Visitor. 

- ->:Ko - 

THE  PANSY. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  flowers  appear  to  cluster 
principally  about  the  Pansy,  for  beds  of  them  were  my 
father’s  delight.  I  am  writing  of  nearly  a  half-century 
ago,  when  Pansies  were  very  different  to  what  they  are 
at  the  present  day.  The  flowers  were  small,  and  there 
was  then  but  little  of  the  fine  dense,  bold,  well-defined 
blotch  seen  in  the  leading  varieties  now  grown.  Forty 
years  ago  the  best  varieties  were  Achilles,  Attraction, 
Climax,  Constellation,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  Great  Britain,  Model  of  Perfection,  Optimus, 
Othello,  Perfection,  Rainbow,  Rupert,  Supreme,  Won¬ 
derful,  and  Zabeli,  a  fine  collection  in  those  days.  Our 
leading  raisers  in  those  days  were  Hooper,  Thompson, 


Hunt,  Brown,  Bragg,  Hale,  Youell,  Gossett,  and  Cock. 
The  late  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  then  just  commencing  to 
raise  Pansies ;  anyone  having  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  the  first  volume  of  The  Florist  (for  1848),  well 
remembers  that  Mr.  Turner  contributed  to  that  period¬ 
ical  some  papers  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Pansy,  which 
he  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Florist 
for  February,  1848,  gives  diagrams  of  Pansy  blooms, 
showing  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual  Pansy,  and 
they  are  all  of  circular  form.  Those  who  can  refer  to 
them  will  notice  that  the  blotch  in  the  centre  was 
more  or  less  rayed,  and  had  not  attained  to  that  density 
and  smoothness  which  come  with  later  improvements. 
In  1852  a  great  advance  was  made  by  Mr.  Turner, 
raising  in  1851,  and  sending  out  in  1852  the  then  fine 
yellow  ground,  Sir  John  Catheart,  and  the  equally  fine 
white  ground,  National.  Other  first-class  varieties  of 
that  time  were  Marquis  of  Bath,  yellow  ground ; 
Marchioness  of  Bath,  white  ground  ;  Hale’s  Monarch, 
yellow  ground  ;  Velvet,  dark  self ;  Samson,  yellow 
ground  ;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  straw  ground  ;  St.  Andrew, 
dark  self  ;  Marian,  straw  ground  ;  Flower  of  the 
Day,  dark  self ;  Pandora,  yellow  ground  ;  Pompey, 
dark  self ;  and  others.  Some  of 
the  foregoing  were  Scotch  flowers, 
for  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  Dick¬ 
sons  &  Co.,  Handasyde,  and  others 
in  the  north  were  busy  raising  the 
standard  of  this  favourite  flower. 
In  the  early  part  of  1853  I  went  to 
Slough,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1857 
I  witnessed  a  wonderful  advance  ; 
and  I  think  that  between  those 
years  the  Pansy  attained  to  a 
climax  as  an  exhibition  flower.  But 
in  1856  a  kind  of  disease  set  in  that 
made  the  growing  of  Pansies  at 
Slough  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Our  practice  was  to  make  cuttings 
of  the  young  growths  put  forth  in 
the  spring  ;  they  were  rooted  in 
little  handy  frames  under  hedges, 
and  in  July  and  August  planted  out 
in  prepared  beds.  When  placed 
out  the  plants  died  wholesale  ;  a 
kind  of  rust  set  in  on  them,  and 
they  literally  withered  away.  Many 
precautions  were  tried,  but  the 
result  was  that  it  practically  ended 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pansy  on  a 
large  scale  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough. 

In  those  days  we  used  to  raise 
many  hundreds  of  seedlings  every 
year,  and  they  were  planted  out  in 
the  open  to  flower.  When  in  bloom, 
anything  that  was  of  a  promising 
character  was  marked,  and  the 
majority  of  the  second-best  flowers 
were  sold.  In  those  days  five  or 
six  dozen  plants  would  he  taken  up 
of  a  morning,  each  one  named,  and 
carefully  wrapped  in  paper  with 
damp  moss  round  the  roots,  so 
that  the  flower  would  show  above 
the  edge  of  the  paper.  They  were  then  carefully 
packed  in  a  small  hamper — placed  at  each  end  of  it, 
and  securely  fastened,  so  that  the  flowers  would  not 
rub  against  one  another — and  then  sent  to  London  to 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co. ,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden 
Market,  where  they  were  retailed.  A  package  of  four 
or  six  dozen  plants  was  sent  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

Nothing  was  known  of  bedding  Violas  then,  and  no 
one  dreamed  that  the  mauve-coloured  V.  cornuta  would 
come  to  play  so  important  a  part  a  few  years  later  ; 
while  we  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  fancy  or 
Belgian  Pansies,  although  Mr.  John  Salter  had  in¬ 
troduced  a  very  few.  They  came  a  little  later,  and  in 
a  subsequent  number  I  hope  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
introduction  of  the  fancy  Pansy  to  this  country.  It  is 
a  story  full  of  interest.  It  suffices  to  say  now  that 
when  the  fancy  Pansy  came  to  be  appreciated  it  effected 
quite  a  revolution  in  our  estimate  of  that  family  as 
decorative  plants. 

I  grow  a  few  of  the  English  show  Pansies  annually. 
They  are  loved  for  their  own  sakes,  and  recall  the 
pleasant  days  of  forty  years  ago  when  I  was  so  much 
among  them.  I  never  attempt  to  take  cuttings.  I 
top-dress  the  plants  well  during  the  summer  months, 
and  this  induces  them  to  throw  up  young  growths 
from  the  bottom,  which  make  roots  towards  the 
summer,  and  when  these  plants  are  pulled  to  pieces  in 
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September  they  will  divide  into  a  great  many.  I  did 
tliis  with  my  plants  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
planted  them  out  in  a  deeply  dug  bed,  placing  some 
good  soil  from  the  potting  bench  about  the  roots. 
They  have  done  well  ;  and,  despite  the  treacherous 
autumn  weather,  have  grown  into  excellent  stuff,  and 
will  flower  early  in  the  spring. 

I  think  the  Pansy  will  always  be  a  favourite  flower  ; 
but  those  who  undertake  to  grow  it  should  commence 
with  a  few  good  sorts.  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  getting 
plants  from  the  north,  they  seem  to  be  of  such  a  hardy, 
vigorous  constitution.  Northern  growers  like  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  and  Mr.  John  Downie,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  Mr.  John  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  among 
others,  would  make  a  selection  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  good 
varieties  to  start  with.  Now  is  a  good  time  of  the  year 
to  get  them.  Young  plants  would  travel  well  wrapped 
in  paper,  with  soft  moist  moss  about  their  roots  ;  and, 
when  received,  it  is  well  to  pot  them,  and  winter  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  planting  out  in  early  spring  in  good 
soil,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit.  Also  let  the 
grower  endeavour  to  get  a  few  good  pods  of  seed  from 
some  of  the  best  sorts,  and  he  will  find  additional 
pleasure  in  raising  a  few  seedlings  annually,  even 
though  nothing  should  greet  his  eyes  that  will  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  named  varieties  he  already 
possesses. — R.  D. 

- ->X<- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


Horticultural  Societies.— I  see  that  you  hint 
at  the  possibility  of  developing  a  new  National  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  out  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society,  if 
the  present  National  Society  should  fall  to  pieces,  as  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  it  may  do  ;  but  do  not  let  any 
of  your  readers  deceive  themselves  into  thinking  that 
if  the  present  society  does  fall  to  pieces  they  will  ever 
see  another  really  National  Society.  The  work  of  a 
horticultural  society,  to  be  national,  must  embrace  a 
far  wider  field  than  having  a  few  flower  shows  in 
London.  I  have  always  thought  that  it  should  embrace 
more  than  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  ever 
accomplished  ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  done,  and  still 
is  doing  at  Chiswick,  much  work  of  real  value  to  horti¬ 
culturists  throughout  England,  which  I  am  quite 
certain  that  no  new  society  would  be  in  a  position  to 
undertake,  and  which  never  will  be  undertaken  if  the 
present  society  be  broken  up.  You  may  be  quite  sure 
that  neither  I  nor  many  throughout  the  country  who 
have  endeavoured  to  support  and  render  efficient  the 
present  society  would  ever  subscribe  to,  or  take  the 
least  interest  in,  a  new  one.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  the  present  society 
may  break  up.  It  is  the  habit  of  Englishmen 
to  fritter  aw'ay  their  efforts  in  small  independent 
bodies,  rather  than  combine  extensively  for  any 
large  purpose,  and  I  look  upon  it  that  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  the  Rose  Society,  the  Pelar¬ 
gonium  Society,  the  Botanic  Society,  and  all  the  little 
local  horticultural  societies  are  continually  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  a  national  horticultural 
society  impossible,  and  I  think  that  they  have  pretty 
well  succeeded  in  doing  so. — C.  TV.  Strickland , 
Hildenley,  Malton.  [We  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Charles 
Strickland’s  opinion,  that  if  the  R.  H.  S.  should  be 
dissolved  we  shall  never  see  another  really  national 
society  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  a  strong  and 
useful  national  society  can  be  established,  but  it  will 
never  be  done,  nor  will  the  R.  H.  S.  be  resuscitated  by 
the  council  of  the  society  as  at  present  constituted. 
We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent  as  regards 
the  good  work  done  at  Chiswick.  It  is  on  account  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  old  garden  for  doing  even  better  work  in  the  future, 
if  managed  by  a  council  representing  all  branches  of 
horticulture,  that  so  many  of  the  old  supporters  of 
the  society  would  regret  that,  through  the  collapse  of 
the  society,  the  gardens  might  probably  be  lost  too. 
But  does  our  correspondent  know  that  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  Chiswick  establishment  are  to  be  found 
on  the  present  council,  and  that  there  is  a  rumour 
afloat,  which  we  fear  is  not  without  foundation,  that  it 
has  been  lately  seriously  proposed  to  destroy  the  Yines 
in  the  large  vinery,  and  even  to  pull  down  the  house  ? 
As  to  the  formation  of  the  special  societies,  which  all 
good  horticulturists  deplore  equally  -with  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  we  may  ask,  who  is  more  responsible  for  this 
than  the  council  of  the  R.  H.  S.  I — Ed.] 

The  Apprentice  System.  —  I  don’t  quite 
agree  with  the  statement  made  by  “W.  J.  G.,”  at  p.  170, 


that  young  men  are  not  qualified  at  the  end  of  three 
years  to  be  styled  journeymen.  It  depends  greatly,  I 
think,  on  the  place  in  which  the  young  man  served  his 
apprenticeship,  and  also  upon  what  sort  of  master  he 
had.  If  every  young  man  could  get  into  a  garden 
where  he  could  get  an  insight  into  the  routine  of  each 
department,  I  would  quite  hold  with  the  four  years 
system  ;  but  for  one  apprentice  who  is  so  fortunate, 
there  are  twenty  who  serve  three  years  in  places  where 
there  is  little  glass,  and  who  very  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  think  myself  it  is  rather 
selfish  for  any  gentleman  or  gardener  to  engage  a  young 
man,  and  pretend  to  learn  him  the  business,  where  the 
gardener  knows  there  is  little  about  the  place  for  him 
to  learn.  A  gardener  will  not  engage  an  apprentice 
under  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  then  the  gentleman  pays 
him  6s.  or  7s.  a  week,  and  he  must  do  his  work  with  a 
journeyman  or  garden  labourer,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  most  I  got  to  do  in  my  three  years  was  digging, 
cleaning  up  rubbish,  and  such-like — the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was 
put  out  in  the  world  to  find  a  situation  for  myself, 
with  the  name  of  a  journeyman.  I  think  “  AY.  J.  C.” 
will  agree  with  me  that,  in  such  a  case,  three  years  is 
quite  long  enough.  I  entirely  agree  with  “AY.  J.  C.” 
as  to  the  value  of  the  horticultural  associations  ;  but 
am  sorry  to  say  that  six  young  gardeners  could  not  be 
got  to  form  an  association  in  this  neighbourhood. 
However,  I  have  a  good  master,  and  he  gives  me  very 
useful  lessons,  for  which  he  will  always  have  my  esteem 
and  respect.  — A  Young  Gardener. 

Bambusa  Fortunei. — The  normal  or  green  form 
of  this  pigmy  tufted  Japanese  Bamboo  has  not  been 
introduced  to  cultivation,  and  the  variety  most 
commonly  grown  under  this  name  should  be  named 
B.  F.  variegata,  or  B.  F.  argenteo-vittata,  from  the 
fact  that  the  leaves  are  distinctly  striped  with  broad 
creamy  or  silvery  white  bands,  varying  in  colour,  of 
course,  with  the  age  of  the  young  growth.  There  is 
also  a  golden  yellow  variety  in  cultivation,  named 
B.  F.  aurea,  which  is  also  a  useful  plant  when  well 
grown.  Their  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  being 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  southern  counties  of  this 
island,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  useful  adjuncts 
to  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  where  they  serve 
to  lighten  up  the  occupants  of  those  structures  when 
flowers  are  not  over  plentiful.  Freely  grown  plants 
make  useful  decorative  stuff  for  the  dwelling-house  in 
winter,  when  plants  of  a  more  tender  kind  would  be 
ruined  by  a  short  stay.  The  silvery  white  striped 
form  is  grown  at  Rarkside,  Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  where  Air.  Aitken  has  to  supply  a  considerable 
quantity  of  decorative  material. 

The  Common  Berberis  and  the  Common 
Spindle  Tree. — AAThat  a  pretty  sight  the  common 
Berberry  (Berberis  vulgaris)  has  been  this  autumn, 
with  its  clusters  of  red  coral-like  berries  !  The  clusters 
of  fruit  have  been  more  numerous  than  usual,  owing,  I 
suppose,  to  the  fine  summer  we  have  had.  Although 
only  a  common  shrub,  it  is  worth  a  place  in  the  mixed 
shrubbery  border,  as  bushes  of  it  looking  out  among 
evergreens  are  very  effective  when  in  fruit.  The  fruit 
is  said  to  make  a  very  fine  jelly.  The  common  Spindle 
tree  (Euonymus  Europseus)  is  another  pretty  little  tree 
in  autumn,  with  its  pale  crimson  capsules  and  scarlet- 
coloured  covering  to  the  seeds,  and  should  find  a  place 
in  the  mixed  shrubbery  border.  They  both  help  to 
brighten  up  the  scene  when  most  of  our  flowers  have 
passed  away. — J.  Robertson ,  Cowdenknowes. 

Cauliflower,  Methven’s  Extra  Selected 
Forcing. — The  remarks  of  Air.  Dean  on  early 
Cauliflowers  (p.  186)  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
this  one  is  not  new.  I  have  grown  it  for  the  last  two 
years  as  such,  and  have  found  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
I  have  grown  Snowball,  but  not  for  two  years,  so  not 
having  grown  them  together  I  would  not  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  which  was  the  earliest.  Aletliven’s  Extra 
Selected  Forcing  was  thought  the  better  of  the  two,  and 
with  me  it  was  more  dwarf  and  compact,  and  had 
heads  more  globular  in  shape  than  those  of  SnowTball. 
It  is  of  fine  medium  size,  pure  white,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  Cauliflower. — J. 
Robertson,  Cowdenknowes. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  as  Winter- 
flowering  Plants. — That  this  section  of  the  great 
genus  of  Begonia  may  be  treated  as  winter-flowering 
plants  we  had  ample  evidence  at  Twickenham,  the 
other  day,  when  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baronsholt, 
Twickenham,  exhibited  a  group  of  plants  at  the  local 
show.  They  were  comparatively  young  and  dwarf 
specimens,  well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage  and 
flowering  magnificently.  Considering  the  young  or 


small  state  of  the  plants,  the  individual  flowers  were 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  size,  being 
several  inches  across  ;  but  the  colours  were  simply 
superb,  and  seemed  to  be  intensified  in  the  waning 
light  of  the  autumn  and  the  absence  of  fierce  sunlight. 
AA'e  have  noticed  the  same  phenomenon  in  brightly- 
coloured  and  scarlet  Pelargoniums  when  flowered  in 
winter.  The  liveliness  and  charming  effect  produced 
by  the  Begonias  mentioned  when  the  show-room  was 
lit  up  with  gas  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Although  the  Chrysanthemum  was  the 
reigning  queen  amongst  flowers  in  the  hall,  a  corner 
was  rendered  very  attractive  and  gay  by  the  brilliant 
flowers  of  the  Begonias  at  this  unwonted  season. 

Bocconia  frutescens. — A'ery  few  of  the  Poppy 
family  find  their  way  into  our  hothouses,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  few  that  require  that  protection,  and  to 
which  the  favour  is  extended.  Still  less,  we  presume, 
of  the  Poppyworts  are  sufficiently  ornamental  in  the 
foliage  to  rank  as  decorative  plants  on  that  account, 
although  we  must  not  ignore  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
B.  cordata  for  sub-tropical  gardening.  The  species 
under  notice  has  oblong-elliptic,  deeply  and  beau¬ 
tifully  lobed  or  cut  leaves,  which  are  glaucous  on 
the  underside,  and  clothed  with  coarse  white  hairs. 
Being  a  native  of  Alexico  it  requires,  at  least,  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  this  country,  and,  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  it  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick,  it 
thrives  admirably  in  a  warm  or  intermediate  tempera¬ 
ture,  meriting  house  room  as  an  ornamental-foliaged 
plant.  The  plant  in  question  first  made  its  appearance 
as  a  seedling  on  or  amongst  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  some 
newly  imported  Cattleyas.  Air.  Bones  noted  the 
stranger,  and,  having  potted  it  off,  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  it,  until  now  it  forms  a  handsome  foliage  plant 
of  rare  merit  about  15  ins.  in  height.  As  yet  no 
lateral  branches  have  been  developed,  but  the  in¬ 
dividual  leaves  are  of  great  size  and  beauty. 

Primulas  at  the  Birmingham  Show. — 
Never  have  I  seen  such  a  fine  display  of  Chinese 
Primulas  as  those  recently  shown  at  this  exhibition. 
Special  prizes  are  offered  by  the  rival  seedsmen  as  well 
as  those  by  the  society ;  and  as  they  are  numerous  and 
substantial,  a  good  display  of  all  the  leading  kinds  are 
brought  together.  Birmingham  has  long  been  noted 
for  the  culture  of  this  popular  winter  flower,  and  its 
reputation  has  been  more  than  fully  sustained  this 
year,  some  400  to  500  plants  being  displayed,  many  of 
which  were  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  through,  and  magnificently 
flowered.  Unfortunately,  one  strong  competitor’s 
plants  got  severely  frost-bitten  and  were  withdrawn. 
Had  they  arrived  safely,  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
awards  would  have  been  greater.  Almost  every  good 
variety  known  was  well  represented,  and  it  took  a  deal 
of  time  and  the  closest  of  scrutiny  to  make  the  awards. 
It  is  gratifying  that  the  decision  of  the  judges  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  This  they  will  be  pleased  to  hear, 
for  a  more  difficult  task  of  judging  florists’  flowers  could 
not  possibly  have  presented  itself,  as  both  doubles  and 
singles  were  represented  by  numerous  grand  examples 
of  cultivation. — Rusticus. 

Destruction  of  Wasps.  —  The  past  wasp 
season  has  been  a  long  and  very  troublesome  one, 
causing  great  destruction  to  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Nests 
were  very  numerous  in  the  woods  here,  and  were 
troublesome  to  get  at.  Those  that  could  be  found  were 
destroyed  with  very  little  trouble  by  pouring  about 
half  a  pint  of  gas-tar  into  the  nest-liole,  then  stopping 
it  up  with  a  little  cotton  wadding  or  any  other  soft 
material.  In  this  simple  way  the  nest  was  effectually 
destroyed,  without  the  trouble  of  digging  out ;  but 
even  after  this  was  done,  the  wasps  came  to  the  gardens 
in  perfect  clouds,  and  threatened  destruction  to  all 
fruit  in  the  place.  As  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention,  I  procured  a  quantity  of  preserve  bottles,  and 
filled  them  half  full  of  sour  beer  and  sugar  ;  in  this 
way  I  caught  a  great  many,  but  a  great  part  of  those 
that  went  in  filled  themselves,  and  then  walked  up  the 
sides  of  the  bottles  and  escaped.  To  prevent  this,  I 
rolled  a  slip  of  tin  into  a  tube  which  fitted  the  neck, 
and  opened  into  the  empty  part  of  the  bottle  above  the 
beer.  The  capture  was  then  complete,  for  every  wasp 
and  fly  that  entered  the  bottle  was  a  prisoner,  with  no 
way  of  escape.  In  this  manner  I  destroyed  wasps  at 
the  rate  of  three  quarts  a  day  for  several  days.  This 
left  us  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  dead  wasps 
were  turned  to  good  account.  AYe  have  a  large  pond  in 
the  gardens  here,  into  which  two  thousand  Loch  Leven 
trout  were  put  some  two  years  since.  The  wasps  were 
thrown  in  deep  water  from  a  bridge,  and,  being  fiUed 
with  sugar,  they  all  sank  to  the  bottom.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  sight  to  see  the  eagerness  of  the  fish,  tumbling 
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over  one  another  by  scores  to  get  at  the  wasps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  The  water  was  very  clear,  and 
the  fun  quite  visible.  I  must  tell  you  the  fish  were  a 
little  trained  previous  to  being  fed  with  the  wasps,  as 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  a  great  quantity  of 
worms  into  the  pond.  Often  the  men  would  turn  out 
a  gallipotful  when  digging  in  a  single  day.  The  fish 
fed  with  them  became  very  familiar,  and  it  afforded 
much  amusement  to  many  visitors  to  see  a  rush  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  trout,  weighing  1  lb.  and  more  each,  at 
a  single  worm.  The  ducks  also  found  out  the  good 
qualities  of  the  worms,  and  often  had  a  struggle  with 
the  fish  for  them  as  they  were  being  thrown  into  the 
pond  ;  but  the  trout  were  generally  too  sharp  for  the 
ducks,  as  they  would  seize  the  worm  when  it  was 
almost  within  reach  of  the  bird. —  William  Culverwell, 
Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale,  in  The  Field. 

Pear,  Alexandre  Lambre. — Let  this  be  noted 
as  a  most  delicious  November  Pear.  The  fruit  is 
small,  and  not  much  to  look  at ;  but  the  flesh  is  melt¬ 
ing  and  delightful  to  the  palate,  and  entirely  free  from 
grittiness.  It  does  well  as  a  pyramid.  Mr.  George 
Bunyard,  who  is  no  mean  judge,  puts  it  down  as  first 
class.  I  say  ditto,  ditto,  to  Mr.  Bunyard. — R.  D. 

Amasonia  ,  calycina.  —  It  is  surprising  how 
long  many  new  things  may  be  grown  before  their 
specific  identity  has  been  fully  determined.  The 
subject  of  this  note  is  a  good  case  in  point,  and  one 
which  has  become  disseminated  all  over  the  country 
under  the  name  of  A.  punicea.  "When  once  this  has 
occurred,  the  mistake  or  error,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  seems  irrevocable.  A.  calycina  differs  chiefly 
from  A.  punicea  in  the  size  and  other  particulars  of  the 
calyx  ;  but  concerning  these  minor  matters,  the  horti¬ 
cultural  community  do  not  trouble,  and  rest  contented 
in  cultivating  as  best  they  may  a  decorative  and  most 
useful  subject  for  the  stove.  The  calyx  is  large  and 
bright  crimson,  while  the  long  exserted  corolla  is  pale 
creamy  or  soft  yellow.  The  latter  is  rather  ephemeral 
in  its  duration  ;  but  the  fine  appearance  of  the  plant  is 
maintained  by  a  brilliant  array  of  large  crimson  bracts 
that  range  themselves  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
curved  flower-stem,  whil€the  flowers  themselves  occupy 
the  other.  It  is  well  grown  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  and  a  figure  of  it  in  The  Gardening  World, 
Yol.  III.,  p.  185,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  plant  when 
in  flower. 

Cboenostoma  hispida.— Of  the  twenty-six 
known  species  of  this  genus,  all  natives  of  South 
Africa,  very  few  have  been  introduced  ;  and  of  these 
C.  hispida  is  the  most  popular  and  most  frequently 
met  with  in  cultivation.  The  plant  is  of  shrubby  habit 
like  many  others,  close,  branching  and  upright,  not 
exceeding  9  ius.  or  12  ins.  in  height,  and  flowers 
abundantly  all  through  the  summer  months,  extending 
even  into  autumn  and  winter.  Being  a  native  of  the 
Cape  it  is  nearly  hardy,  although  its  proper  place  is  in 
the  greenhouse,  where  it  attracts  attention  by  its 
myriads  of  small  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye. 
The  smallness  of  the  flowers  are  compensated  for  by 
their  numbers  and  elegant  or  pretty  appearance.  The 
dwarf  habit  also  enables  it  to  be  used  in  the  front  row 
of  the  staging.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  seeds 
sown  in  March  and  grown  on  into  size,  or  it  may  be 
done  by  cuttings  put  into  sandy  soil  in  autumn  in  a 
greenhouse.  Besides  its  use  indoors,  it  may  be  bedded 
out  in  summer,  where  it  will  form  free  growth,  flower 
finely,  and  be  very  effective.  Mr.  J.  Baird  grows  it  in 
a  greenhouse  at  Homefield,  St.  Stephen’s  Road,  Ealing. 
- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS, 

EALING. — November  Kith. 

The  tenth  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Lyric  Hall,  Ealing  Broadway,  on  "Wednesday  week, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dense  and  almost  bewildering  fog, 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors  in  the  evening. 
The  show  itself  was  a  great  success  in  every  respect, 
and  furnished  ample  evidence  of  the  horticultural  skill 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  body  of  the  large  hall  was 
mainly  occupied  by  the  groups  and  cut  flowers,  while 
the  leading  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  rele¬ 
gated  to  one  of  the  side  rooms. 

There  were  two  classes  for  groups  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  in  that  for  a  large  group,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick, 
gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing, 
was  awarded  first  honours.  His  group  was  the  dwarfest 
of  all  those  shown,  and  was  edged  with  dwarf  Japanese 
varieties  and  Pompons.  F.  Hicks,  Esq.,  Oakhurst, 
St.  Stevens’  Road,  Ealing,  took  the  second  prize,  and 
his  flowers  were  larger,  but  the  plants  were  taller  than 
those  of  the  first  prize  group.  Mr.  J.  Baird,  gardener 


to  C.  A.  Daw,  Esq.,  Homefield,  St.  Stevens’  Road, 
Ealing,  took  the  third  prize.  The  first  prize  winner 
for  a  smaller  group  was  Mr.  A.  L.  Knight,  gardener  to 
H.  Gibbons,  Esq.,  Kent  House,  Ealing.  It  was  also 
the  dwarfest  in  its  class,  with  good-sized  flower-heads. 
Mr.  Geo.  "VVeeden,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Matlock  House, 
was  second.  Special  prizes  were  offered  by  members  of 
the  committee,  and  here  Mr.  C.  Long,  gardener  to 
E.  R.  Ridges,  Esq.,  Orchard  Dene,  Ealing,  took  the 
first  prize  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  of  which  Queen 
of  England,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Salter, 
Lord  "Wolseley,  and  Jeanne  d’Are  were  his  best.  The 
second  prize  winner  was  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  ;  Mr.  H. 
Davis,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Lake,  Esq.,  Fairlawn  House, 
Chiswick,  coming  in  third.  Mr.  F.  Davis,  gardener  to 
E.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Queen’s  AValk,  Castle  Bar,  had  the 
best  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  including  fine  specimens 
of  Soleil  Levant,  Flamme  du  Punch,  Meg  Merrilies, 
and  F.  A.  Davis.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Long, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  who  took  the  Bronze  Medal 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  the  premier 
Japanese  bloom,  with  a  perfect  specimen  of  Thunberg. 
Mr.  E.  Chadwick  took  the  first  prize  for  a  specimen 
plant  of  a  Japanese  variety  with  Flambeau.  Mr.  F. 
Milsour,  gardener  to  AY.  Lindell,  Esq.,  Manor  House, 
Drayton  Green,  took  the  first  prize  for  six  Japanese 
blooms  and  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  the  latter  of 
which  were  fine. 

In  the  open  classes  Mr.  AV.  AYright,  gardener  to 

G.  P.  Greenfield,  Esq.,  The  Spring,  Hanwell,  secured 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  three  plants  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  incurved,  Japanese  or  reflexed.  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick  took  the  first  prize  for  three  trained  Pompons. 
A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hudson  for  nine 
incurved  blooms,  and  the  premier  incurved  bloom  in 
the  show — Queen  of  England — -occurring  amongst  them 
he  also  received  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  also  had  the 
best  six  and  Mr.  F.  Davis  the  best  three  incurved 
blooms,  while  the  latter  had  the  best  three  Japanese. 
The  first  prize  for  six  large  reflexed  blooms  went  to 
Mr.  C.  Long.  Mr.  AY  Passey,  gardener  to  Thomas 
Nye,  Esq.,  Oakville,  Castle  Bar,  Ealing,  secured  the 
first  prize  for  six  large-flowered  Anemone  blooms  ;  Mr. 

H.  Collyer,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Murrell,  The  Elms, 
Uxbridge  Road,  Ealing,  had  the  best  twelve  bunches 
of  Pompons  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Milsom  was  the  first  prize 
winner  for  six  bunches  of  Anemone-flowered  Pompons. 

All  the  undermentioned  are  special  prizes.  The 
best  table  plants  were  those  of  Mr.  Hudson.  Equal 
first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Baird  and  Mr. 
E.  Chadwick  for  a  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  the 
Maidenhair  Fern  used  by  the  former  showed  off  the 
flowers  very  effectively.  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  was  again 
first  for  a  stand  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  best  stand 
of  six  bunches  of  cut  flowers  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
who  also  took  the  first  prizes  for  three  bunches  of 
Grapes,  three  dishes  of  dessert  and  three  dishes  of 
culinary  Apples.  Mr.  F.  Milsom  had  the  best  dessert 
Pears.  Mr.  C.  Long  had  the  best  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  the  finest  Celery,  while  Mr.  AV.  AYright 
had  the  premier  four  dishes  of  Potatos. 

The  platform  in  the  hall  was  occupied  by  a  magni¬ 
ficent  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  tastefully  relieved  by 
Palms,  Heaths,  Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Cycla¬ 
mens,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gardener  to 
Baron  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton.  The 
following  exhibits  were  highly  commended — namely, 
table  plants,  a  Pine  Apple  and  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
from  Mr.  J.  Hudson  ;  Japanese  and  incurved  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums  from  R.  Dawes,  Esq. ,  Edmondscote 
House,  Ealing  ;  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  from  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing  ;  a  beautiful 
floral  design  in  Chrysanthemums  and  Bramble  leaves 
from  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith,  Hill  Street,  Richmond. 

CHISWICK.  — November  17  th. 

The  autumn  show  of  this  society,  consisting  of 
Chrysanthemums,  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  was 
held  in  the  Yestry  Hall,  Chiswick,  when  a  fine  display 
was  made.  It  was  evidently  a  greater  success  than  on 
any  other  previous  occasion,  and  five  groups  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  were  entered  for  competition,  while  in 
some  sections  of  cut  blooms,  especially  the  Japanese, 
the  contest  was  very  keen,  and  the  greater  number  of 
exhibits  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Inferior  blooms 
of  some  varieties  were  here  and  there  noticeable,  which 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  season, 
and  its  effects  on  particular  kinds. 

Messrs.  AY.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery, 
Chiswick,  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  dwarf  and 
well-flowered  group.  Specially  noticeable  for  the  size 


and  perfection  of  its  blooms  was  Thunberg.  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger 
Hill,  Ealing,  took  the  second  prize  for  a  group  of  dwarf 
plants,  edged  with  Pompons.  The  third  prize  group, 
which  contained  the  dwarfest  plants  of  any,  was  that 
of  Mr.  A.  AVriglit,  gardener  to  E.  H.  A\ratts,  Esq., 
Devonliurst,  Chiswick.  A  good  and  highly  commended 
group  was  also  entered  by  Mr.  Webb,  gardener  to  J.  R. 
Starling,  Esq.,  The  Chestnuts,  Gunnersbury.  Mr.  F. 
Picking,  AVest  Lodge,  Mortlake,  had  the  best  trained 
specimens  amongst  large-flowering  kinds  ;  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick  was  second,  but  first  for  trained  Pompons. 
The  best  trained  specimen  came  from  Mr.  T.  Picking. 
The  best  stove  plant  exhibited  came  from  Mr.  C. 
Cowley,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq. ,  Studley  House, 
Hammersmith  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick. 
Mr.  C.  J.  AVaite,  Glenhurst  Gardens,  Esher,  had  the 
best  dinner  table  plants  ;  and  Mr.  A.  AYright  succeeded 
him.  The  latter  had  the  best  Chinese  Primulas  ;  while 
Mr.  J.  Hucklesby,  gardener  to  B.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Gordon 
House,  Chiswick,  came  in  second. 

Amongst  cut  blooms  there  were  nine  entries  for 
twenty-four,  half  of  which  were  Japanese,  and  half 
incurved.  Mr.  C.  J.  AVaite  carried  off  the  premier 
award,  his  best  incurved  blooms  being  Lord  Alcester, 
Empress  of  India,  Jeanne  d’Are,  Princess  of  AArales, 
and  Golden  Empress  of  India,  while  Japonais,  Boule 
d’Or,  Criterion,  and  Belle  Paul  were  fine  Japanese 
forms.  Mr.  C.  Long,  gardener  to  AY.  E.  B.  Ridges, 
Esq.,  Orchard  Dene,  Ealing,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunners¬ 
bury  House,  Acton,  came  in  third.  Mr.  C.  J.  AATaite 
had  the  best  twelve  Japanese,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
F.  Davis,  gardener  to  AY.  E.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Castlebar, 
Ealing.  The  best  six  were  those  of  Mr.  AV.  Palmer, 
gardener  to  W.  F.  Hume  Dick,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton 
House,  Thames  Ditton  ;  Mr.  J.  Baird,  gardener  to  C. 
A.  Daw,  Esq.,  Homefield,  Ealing,  was  second.  E. 
Saunderson,  Esq  ,  St.  Mary’s  Road,  Harlesden,  scored 
another  triumph  with  twelve  incurved  blooms  ;  Mr.  J. 
Hudson  followed.  The  best  reflexed  varieties  were 
those  of  Mr.  C.  Long  ;  while  Mr.  H.  Collyer,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Murrell,  The  Elms,  Ealing,  was  second.  The 
first  prize  for  incurved  of  one  kind  was  taken  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  AYaite,  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson  was  second.  The  first 
prize  for  six  Japanese  of  one  kind  went  to  Mr.  AY. 
Palmer,  and  Mr.  J.  Baird  took  the  second.  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  the  prize  for  single  varieties.  Messrs. 
H.  Collyer  and  E.  Huntly,  Fernhurst,  Ealing,  took  the 
prize  for  six  varieties  of  Pompons.  The  prizes  for  a 
bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  were  taken  by  Messrs. 
A.  Wright,  E.  Chadwick,  and  J.  Baird. 

Apples  were  fine,  Messrs.  J.  Hudson,  C.  J.  AAraite, 
and  A.  AYright  taking  the  prizes  ;  while  Messrs.  A. 
AYright,  C.  J.  A\7aite,  and  J.  Coombs,  Sheen  House, 
Mortlake,  took  the  prizes  for  Pears  in  the  order  named. 
Those  for  Grapes  were  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  Hudson, 
J.  Baird,  and  C.  J.  Y7aite  respectively.  Aregetables 
were  shown  in  great  quantity,  and  the  quality  was 
good.  Messrs.  C.  J.  AVaite,  J.  Coombs,  and  C.  Long 
secured  the  prizes. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes,  Mr.  AY.  Larcomb,  Turnham 
Green  Station,  had  the  best  Japanese  blooms  ;  while 
E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  had  the  finest  incurved  varieties. 
The  best  trained  specimens  were  those  of  Mr.  G. 
Jeffrys,  2,  Gunnersbury  Place,  Chiswick.  Beautiful 
and  highly  commended  groups  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  M.  T.  May,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
Chiswick  House,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gardener  to 
Baron  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton.  Some 
fine  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
Alicante  Grapes  were  sent  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

WELLINGTON,  SOMERSET. — November  18  th. 

The  men  of  Somerset  are  well  abreast  of  the  times 
with  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  autumn 
shows  are  numerous  in  the  shire.  Bath  took  the  lead 
and  maintains  it  nobly,  as  becomes  the  fair  city  of 
King  Bladud.  Taunton,  the  town  of  Ina,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  county,  keeps  second  place  in  goodly 
style.  Then  there  are  shows  at  AYeston-super-Mare, 
AVells  and  Street.  Yeovil  also  has  done  well  in  the 
same  line  for  several  years,  although  no  exhibition  has 
been  held  there  this  season.  Frome  and  AVellington 
have  now  been  added  to  the  list  ;  the  first  show  at  the 
former  place  having  been  held  on  Thursday,  17th  inst , 
and  at  the  latter  on  the  following  day.  AVellington  is 
a  clean  healthy  little  town,  famous  for  its  blankets  and 
serges,  as  well  as  for  its  association  with  the  title  of 
England’s  “  Iron  Duke.”  Among  its  public  buildings 
there  is  an  excellent  Town  Hall,  and  the  spacious 
room  in  that  building  certainly  never  presented  a  more 
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charming  appearance  than  it  did  on  Friday  last,  when 
the  rows  of  tables  were  laden  with  delicious  fruit 
and  lovely  flowers,  and  groups  of  fine  plants  filled  up 
every  foot  of  available  space.  Many  of  the  blooms 
had  done  duty  elsewhere,  as  the  exhibitors  included 
several  growers  who  had  successfully  competed  at 
Exeter,  Tiverton  and  Taunton,  amongst  the  number 
being  Wilfrid  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  the  Elm,  Staplegrove, 
Taunton  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thomas)  ;  W.  L.  Collard, 
Esq.,  Abbotsfield,  Wiveliscombe  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
Cooper)  ;  P.  C.  Daniel,  Esq.,  Stoodleigh  Court,  Tiver¬ 
ton  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  J.  Barnes)  ;  Sir  G.  Stuckley, 
Bart.,  Moreton  House,  Bideford  (gardener,  Mr.  B. 
MaeMillar) ;  and  Mr.  R.  Richards,  Stapleton,  Bristol. 
But  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  grown  in  the  town, 
by  C.  H.  Fox,  Esq.,  Shute  Leigh  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Denner) ;  Dr.  Meredith  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cruise)  ; 
Mr.  J.  Cutler  ;  and  T.  Fox,  Esq.,  The  Court  (gardener, 
C.  S.  Pyne). 

Moreover,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
show  was  the  gallant  and  successful  fight  of  C.  IP.  Fox, 
Esq. ,  who  made  his  dibut  as  an  exhibitor,  and  carried 
off  many  prizes,  with  about  a  dozen  trays  of  grand 
blooms.  There  were  some  excellent  bouquets  sent  by 
Misses  Elworthy,  Clarke,  Morgan,  and  Bubear,  of 
Wellington  ;  Miss  Poyn ter  and  Mrs.  Dyer,  of  Taunton  ; 
and  Mrs.  Pyne,  of  Bindon,  some  of  whom  also  sent 
charming  arrangements  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries. 
Grapes  made  a  fair  show,  grand  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  being  sent  from  Abbotsfield  and  The  Court. 
There  were  several  hundred  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
including  over  a  hundred  of  the  best  dessert  and 
culinary  sorts.  Messrs.  R.  Yeitch  &  Son,  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co. ,  and  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Cann,  of 
Exeter,  sent  large  collections  of  fruit  and  flowers,  as 
did  Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke,  nurseryman,  of  Wellington. 
Mr.  Godding,  nurseryman,  of  Taunton,  also  sent  some 
trays  of  fine  Chrysanthemums.  Altogether,  the  show 
was  a  great  success,  and  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the 
hundreds  of  persons  who  visited  it. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — November  11th  and  12 th. 

The  fourth  exhibition,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  proved 
a  gratifying  success,  notwithstanding  that  doubts  were 
at  one  time  entertained  that  the  date  was  too  early  for 
the  season.  The  bright  sunny  days  of  the  previous 
fortnight,  however,  brought  on  the  blooms  wonderfully, 
and  with  one  exception  the  result  was  an  excellent 
show.  The  tables,  groups  and  stands  of  miscellaneous 
plants  were  arranged  as  in  previous  years.  In  the  open 
class  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Liverpool, 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  thus  gaining  the  £10  prize 
without  any  opposition,  and  leaving  some  £12  to 
remain  in  the  society’s  coffers.  The  late  season,  too 
many  shows  near  at  hand  for  all  to  be  represented, 
or  that  forty- eight  blooms  was  too  large  a  number,  were 
the  excuses  made,  but  the  other  classes  were  well 
contested,  and  the  blooms  staged  were  in  superb  form. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  was  deservedly  awarded  to 
Mr.  Hatch,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Briggs,  Esq.,  Greenhead 
Hall,  who  had  large,  solid  and  fresh  blooms,  chiefly 
crown  buds  ;  the  plants  and  colours  were  well  arranged, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plants  being  good  and  the  foliage 
stout  and  leathery,  they  had  a  fine  effect.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Bubb,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Taylor, 
Crossland  Moor,  who  had  grand  blooms,  but  too  many 
dark  ones.  The  forty-eight  cut  blooms  shown  by  Mr. 
Cox  would  have  been  hard  to  beat  anywhere  ;  his  best 
blooms  of  incurved  varieties  were  Lord  Alcester,  Mr. 
Bunn,  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  Heale,  Prince  Alfred  and 
Princess  of  "Wales  ;  and  of  Japanese,  Madame  C. 
Audiguier,  Val  d’Andorre,  M.  Tarin,  J.  Delaux,  Belle 
Paule,  Meg  Merrilies,  Ralph  Brocklebank  and  Criterion. 
For  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  J.  P.  Leadbeater, 
gardener  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Hull,  came  in  first  ;  and 
Mr.  Cox  was  a  good  second.  For  twelve  Anemones 
Mr.  Cox  was  first,  as  also  for  reflexed  varieties.  Mr. 
Bubb  secured  the  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  blooms  ;  and  the  best  bouquet  came 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  Sharp,  florist,  Almondbury. 

In  the  local  class  the  competition  was  keen,  and  the 
flowers  excellent.  The  chief  honours  fell  to  Messrs. 
Daniels,  Stockes,  Smith,  Senior,  Walker,  Nettleton, 
Henderson,  and  Frank,  and  the  best  bouquet  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  again  came  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Sharp.  The 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  threes  and  single  specimens, 
were  far  superior  to  those  shown  last  year,  though  the 
Pompons  were  decidedly  late.  Mr.  Hatch  had  again 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  awards,  his  Empress  of  India, 
Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  James  Salter, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  La  Nymphe,  being  very  fine, 
especially  the  latter,  a  superb  specimen  5  ft.  across, 
with  upwards  of  200  blooms.  The  special  prizes  offered 


for  cut  flowers  for  ladies’  wear  brought  out  good  compe¬ 
titions,  and  the  various  efforts  of  the  exhibitors  proved 
very  attractive.  Mr.  Stokes  was  first  for  plants  for 
dinner  table  decorations  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Sharp  for 
Bouvardias ;  Mr.  Bubb  for  Mignonette ;  and  Mr. 
Henderson  for  Eucharis  amazonica,  with  a  fine  specimen 
5  ft.  across,  and  well-flowered.  Primulas  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good,  and  required  some  judging,  but  the 
highest  award  eventually  went  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  Edgerton.  The  cottagers’  classes 
were  excellent. 

Stands  of  plants  and  various  devices  in  flowers  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Armatage  and  Hillman,  of  Hud¬ 
dersfield  and  Almondbury.  Mr.  M.  Smoult,  florist, 
Trinity  Street,  Hastings,  showed  two  stands,  one  a 
dinner-table  arranged  for  fourteen  persons,  the  centre¬ 
piece,  epergnes,  finger-glasses,  &c.,  being  ornamented 
with  seaweed  and  flowers.  The  visitors  lingered  long 
over  the  novel  production,  which  was  certainly  very 
pleasing. — B.  L. 

BIRKENHEAD.  — November  16  th. 

The  first  show  of  the  Birkenhead  and  Wirral  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  in  the 
new  Town  Hall.  The  executive  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  details  of  the 
exhibition  were  carried  out,  the  society  having  only 
been  formed  two  months  ago  under  the  presidency  of 
Captain  Cotton,  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Shore  as  chairman, 
Mr.  J.  Gould  as  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Johnson  as  assistant- 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Austin  Houghton  as  secretary. 
The  schedule  embraced  twenty-two  classes,  and  in  the 
open  cut  bloom  section  for  thirty-six  blooms,  eighteen 
incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese,  Mr.  T.  Carling, 
gardener  to  G.  Cope,  Esq.,  Dove  Park,  Woolton,  was 
first  with  bright  fresh  flowers  ;  the  best  being  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  Mr.  Howe,  Boule  d’Or,  Alfred  Salter,  Belle 
Paule,  Yal  d’Andorre,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets, 
F.  A.  Davis,  Japonais  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  gardener 
to  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  West  Derby  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Heaney,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Schultz,  Esq.  For  twelve 
incurved  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Osborne,  gardener  to  H.  J. 
Robinson,  Esq  ,  Woolton,  was  first ;  Mr.  C.  Broadey, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  second,  and  Mr.  G. 
Lyon,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Kenion,  Esq.,  third.  For 
twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  E.  Broadey  was  first  ;  Mr.  T. 
Wink  worth,  gardener  to  R.  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  Chilwell 
Hall,  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Lyon,  third.  The  local 
classes  were  well  contested,  Messrs.  C.  Burden,  D. 
Mason,  H.  Robinson,  J.  Hayes,  W.  Lawton,  and  W. 
Porter  being  the  chief  prize  takers. 

For  six  dishes  of  fruit  (Pines  excluded),  Mr.  M. 
Hannaghan,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  Hooton 
Hall,  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Gregg,  gardener 
to  W.  0.  N.  Shaw,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  M.  Quirk,  gardener 
to  W.  Porter,  Esq.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Muscat 
Grapes,  Mr.  G.  T.  Raynes,  gardener  to  J.  Barker,  Esq., 
had  the  best ;  Mr.  J.  Lindsay,  gardener  to  Sir  T. 
Edwards  Moss,  showed  the  finest  two  bunches  of  -white 
Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Gregg  was  first  for  two  bunches 
of  Grapes,  any  variety.  Hardy  fruits  were  well  shown  ; 
likewise  Primulas  and  table  plants.  The  show  was 
well  patronised  by  visitors,  and  we  trust  a  good  balance 
will  be  left  to  carry  on  the  good  work  next  year. 

STAINES  AND  EGH AM.  — November  11th. 

A  very  cold,  frosty  morning,  with  fog  prevalent,  was 
not  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  plants  being  brought 
any  distance  from  their  greenhouses  to  the  shows,  and 
some  tender  things  got  frost-bitten  ;  but  the  harm 
done  was  trifling.  The  sun  broke  out  later  upon  a  very 
pretty  show,  arranged  with  much  effect  in  the  Staines 
Town  Hall,  a  very  light,  roomy,  and  handsome 
building.  The  sides  of  the  hall  were  brightly  dressed 
with  the  usual  decorative  groups  ;  the  best  of  which 
came  from  Mr.  Thatcher,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Leigh 
Bennett,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  whose  blooms  were  of  excellent 
quality  ;  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  Hack  wood,  Esq., 
Staines,  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  Hutchings,  gardener 
to  C.  Ashby,  Esq.,  Staines,  third.  In  trained  plants, 
which  were,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  well  shown,  a 
second  prize  was  given  to  the  only  four  staged  of  the 
large-flowered  section  ;  but  in  the  pairs  Mr.  Proudfoot, 
gardener  to  B.  C.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  had  capital 
specimens  of  Bertha  Rendatler  and  Mrs.  G.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Thatcher  coming  second  with  very  good  Pink 
Christine  and  King  of  Crimsons.  With  four  standard 
large-flowered,  Mr.  Hutchings  was  invincible,  having 
Lord  Wolseley,  Peach,  Pink,  and  Golden  Christine,  all 
first  rate ;  Mr.  Proudfoot  coming  next  with  Lord 
Wolseley  also,  and  the  three  Rundles,  rather  too  hard 
tied,  but  full  of  bloom.  Mr.  Hutchings  was  also  first 
with  a  pair  of  excellent  pyramids  ;  whilst  the  best 


dwarf  specimen  came  from  Mr.  Thatcher,  who  had  a 
remarkably  well-flowered  plant  of  Yal  d’Andorre.  A 
fine  standard  of  Golden  Christine  placed  Mr.  G. 
Riddich  a  good  first  in  the  single  class  ;  Pink 
Christine  coming  second.  In  the  Pompon  classes 
Mr.  Hutchings  was  again  in  fine  form,  having 
the  best  pair  of  standards  in  admirable  heads  of 
Fremy  and  Golden  Cedo  Nulli  ;  Mr.  Proudfoot 
was  second  with  Mdlle.  Marthe  and  Antonius.  Mr. 
Thatcher  had  the  best  four  dwarf  Pompons,  and  Mr. 
Hutchings  the  premier  pair,  also  the  finest  brace  of 
pyramids.  This  same  able  exhibitor  also  staged  the 
best  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  included  broad 
well-flowered  plants  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  Wonderful,  Dr. 
Orton,  Vesuvius,  F.  V.  Raspail,  and  Madame  Thibaut. 
Mr.  Cox,  who  was  second,  had  good  plants  of  H.  Jacoby, 
Caxton,  King  of  the  Doubles,  &c.  A  fine  feature  was 
found  in  the  seven  half-dozens  of  Chinese  Primroses, 
the  best  reaUy  good  compact  plants  coming  from  Mr. 
Hutchings  ;  Mr.  Collings,  gardener  to  J.  Hilgate,  Esq. , 
Staines,  was  placed  second.  Berried  Solanums  were 
excellent,  Mr.  Sturt,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq. 
Englefield  Green,  having  the  best.  Mr.  Riddich 
showed  the  finest  Cyclamens,  and  Mr.  Collings  the  best 
six  pots  of  Mignonette,  exhibiting  good  dwarf  plants 
of  Giant  Red. 

Cut  flowers  were  well  shown  also,  there  being  two 
classes  for  twenty -four,  both  of  incurved  and  Japanese. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  Mr.  Sturt  had 
the  best,  exhibiting  very  good  blooms  indeed,  Mr. 
Thatcher  coming  second  with  small  but  pretty  flowers. 
In  the  open  class  for  Japanese  Mr.  Sturt  was  again 
first,  but  Mr.  Hutchings  was  a  good  second  ;  and  in 
the  other  class  for  twenty-four  Mr.  Riddich  was  first 
and  Mr.  Collings  second,  the  positions  being  reversed 
with  the  twenty-four  incurved  flowers.  Mr.  Proudfoot 
had  the  best  twelve  incurved,  and  Mr.  Thatcher  the 
finest  lot  of  reflexed— a  capital  class,  the  blooms  all 
excellent ;  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  second  and  Mr.  Collings 
third.  There  was  considerable  competition  in  the 
class  promoted  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  Rawlings, 
for  six  Japanese  and  six  incurved  varieties,  the  premier 
flowers  being  very  fine :  Meg  Merrilies  and  Queen  of 
England  from  Mr.  Sturt ;  Mr.  Collings  coming  second 
with  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mdlle.  Blanche  Pigny, 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  Guernsey  Nugget.  Mr.  Hutchings 
had  twelve  capital  Anemone  flowers,  and  Mr.  Thatcher 
the  best  lot  of  Pompons  in  bunches.  Mr.  Mareham, 
gardener  to  the  Countess  Morelia,  Virginia  Water, 
showed  three  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
three  of  Barbarossa  Grapes,  not  for  competition,  and 
was  an  easy  first  in  the  class  for  two  bunches,  having 
capital  Muscats.  Mr.  Hutchings  was  second  with 
small  Black  Alicantes,  and  Black  Hamburghs  were 
third.  Pears  were  good,  the  best  three  dishes  coming 
from  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  J.  Blackwell,  Esq., 
Thorpe  ;  they  were  fine  Beurre  Diel  and  Duchesse  de 
Angouleme.  There  was  a  large  competition  in  the 
class  for  four  dishes  of  Apples,  Mr.  Overall  securing 
first  honours  with  handsome  Blenheims,  Cox's  Orange, 
King’s,  and  Reinette  du  Canada ;  Mr.  Hutchings 
coming  second  with  the  three  first-named  and  good 
Cat’s-head  Codlins.  Some  very  admirable  collections 
of  vegetables  were  shown  ;  but  the  amateurs’  and 
cottagers’  classes  were  poorly  filled,  these  sections 
needing  much  development  in  the  Staines  district. 

READING. — November  ISth. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this  flourishing 
society  was  held  in  the  Old  and  New  Town  Hall,  and 
was  in  every  way  a  great  success,  the  arrangements 
especially  being  most  perfect,  thanks  to  the  energy 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Catchpool,  the  honorary  secretary,  who 
is  anxious  to  do  all  he  can  for  the  welfare  of  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  show.  The  groups  arranged  for  effect 
were  fair  generally,  but  the  first  prize  lot  was  very 
fresh  ;  the  number  was  limited  to  three  dozen  plants. 
First,  Mr.  Hatch,  gardener  to  L.  B.  Stevens,  Esq.  ; 
second,  B.  Simmonds,  Esq.  (Mr.  Balchen,  gardener)  ; 
third,  IV.  J.  Palmer,  Esq.  (Mr.  Basket,  gardener)  ; 
fourth,  Mrs.  Marsland  (Mr.  Lees,  gardener)  ;  fifth,  J. 
Leslie,  Esq.  (Mr.  Henton,  gardener).  For  six  speci¬ 
mens,  Japanese  excluded,  nicely  flowered  plants  from 
Mr.  Surman,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Worthington,  Esq., 
were  placed  first,  and  the  same  exhibitor  was  also  first 
for  six  Japanese,  and  again  for  six  short  plants  in  6-in. 
pots.  These  were  very  fine,  and  as  a  class  should  be 
encouraged,  such  plants  being  most  useful  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  The  standard  plants  were,  as  usual, 
stiff  and  formal,  and  looked  most  unnatural, 
although  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  wording  of  the 
schedule.  The  best  came  from  C.  Littledale,  Esq., 
Twyford  (gardener,  Mr.  Booker),  whose  plants  were 
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nicely  flowered  ;  as  also  were  the  Pompons  shown  by 
C.  H.  Worthington,  Esq. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  a  decided  improvement  was 
most  noticeable,  both  as  regards  the  keenness  of  the 
various  competitions  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms. 
For  eighteen  incurved,  a  good  lot  from  Miss  A. 
Dunning  Smith  (Mr.  Lane,  gardener)  was  first  ;  Mr. 
Lewis  coming  in  second;  W.  Strong,  Esq.,  third; 
and  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  fourth,  all  showing  most 
meritoriously.  For  twelve  Mr.  W.  G.  Marshall  was  first ; 
and  for  six  Mr.  Neighbour.  In.  the  class  for  twelve 
reflexed  blooms,  a  nice  stand  from  Mr.  Flight  came  to 
the  fore  ;  and  for  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Marshall  was 
first  in  a  very  strong  competition,  showing  fine  flowers, 
fresh  and  clean.  Mr.  Lewis  was  first  for  twelve 
Anemones,  just  beating  Mr.  Wildsmith,  who  in  turn 
beat  Mr.  Flight.  These  were  all  good  stands.  For 
twelve  blooms  with  9  ins.  of  stem  above  the  board  Mr. 
C.  Crew  was  first  in  a  strong  competition.  This  is  an 
admirable  way  of  showing,  and  especially  the  Japanese 
varieties,  as  the  graceful  habit  of  the  flowers  is  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  Mr.  J.  0.  Cooper  was  first  in 
both  classes  for  table  decorations  ;  and  the  best  six 
table  plants  came  from  Col.  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot 
(Mr.  Waite,  gardener).  For  three  Orchids  A.  Palmer, 
Esq.  (Mr.  Woolford,  gardener),  was  first,  showing  a 
nicely  flowered  plant  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana  amongst 
them.  A  good  bouquet  from  Mr.  Phippen,  nursery¬ 
man,  secured  for  him  the  highest  honours  in  this 
class. 

Never  before  was  such  a  fine  display  of  fruit  seen  at 
Reading,  the  Grapes  especially  were  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  Greenlands,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  exhibited  some  exceedingly  fine  examples, 
large  bunches,  fine  berries,  and  highly  finished  ;  these 
were  greatly  admired,  and  most  favourably  commented 
upon  by  many  good  judges.  He  was  successful  in 
taking  the  first  prize  for  two  bunches  of  Alicante, 
and  for  two  bunches  of  any  other  black,  showing 
Alnwick  Seedling  in  such  form  as  is  seldom  seen,  and 
second  for  Muscats,  the  first  award  going  to  Mr. 
Woolford,  for  small  bunches,  but  highly  finished.  For 
Gros  Colmar,  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Farnboro’,  was  first ; 
and  for  two  bunches  of  any  white  sort,  C.  Hoare,  Esq. 
(Mr.  Pearson,  gardener),  was  first,  and  Mr.  Turton, 
Maiden  Erleigh,  second,  as  also  for  two  bunches  of  any 
black.  For  a  collection  of  fruit,  six  dishes,  Mr.  Perkins 
was  an  easy  first,  showing  fine  Alicante  and  Muscat 
Grapes,  Melon,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Bannanas.  There 
were  four  good  lots  exhibited.  For  six  dessert  Apples 
Mr.  Turton  was  first,  in  a  very  strong  competition,  and 
for  kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  Ross,  of  Welford  Park,  was  first. 
Some  grand  Tomatos  were  shown,  Mr.  Jennings  having 
the  best  ;  while  a  brace  of  good  Cucumbers  from  Mr. 
Lees  secured  for  him  the  highest  award.  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  showed  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of 
Maidenhead,  a  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums, 
which  contained  many  novelties. 

SHEFFIELD  AND  WEST  RIDING. — November 
18  th  and  19  th. 

The  third  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  and  proved  to  be  the  best  it  has  yet 
held,  all  the  classes  being  well  represented,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  The  local  nurserymen  contributed 
groups  of  plants  and  collections  of  fruit,  not  for  com¬ 
petition,  which  added  much  to  the  decoration  of  the 
show.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  in  addition  to 
an  attractive  group  of  plants,  sent  a  fine  collection  of 
Apples  from  their  nurseries.  Messrs.  Hiram  Shaw  & 
Son  also  staged  some  fine  samples  of  Gros  Colmar  and 
Barbarossa  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears.  Mr.  Udale  also 
sent  upwards  of  forty  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  from  the 
Hall  Gardens,  Elford,  Tamworth. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  space  64  sq.  ft.,  Mr.  Pidsley,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Westbrook,  was  first ;  Mr. 
Collier,  gardener  to  John  Eaton,  Esq.,  Sharrow  Bank, 
being  second.  Of  Chrysanthemum  groups,  space  81  ft., 
there  were  three  staged,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  gardener  to  P.  B.  Broomhead,  Esq., 
Broomhall  Fields;  Mr.  Pidsley  taking  second  honours 
with  a  bright  and  attractive  group.  Mr.  James 
Harrison,  who  was  third,  had  the  best  blooms  on  his 
plants  of  the  three  lots  staged,  and  which  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  exhibitor — one  of  Sheffield’s  “jolly 
grinders,”  who  grows  his  600  plants  in  his  leisure 
hours.  Of  six  trained  specimens,  there  was  oulv  one 
lot  staged,  and  to  that,  which  came  from  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  for  neat  and  well-flowered 
plants,  amongst  them  being  a  nice  specimen  of  Mrs.  G. 


Rundle,  which  was  also  awarded  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Certificate.  The  same  exhibitor 
was  also  first  for  three  trained  plants  and  three 
Pompons,  Mr.  Pidsley  being  second. 

In  the  open  class  for  cut  flowers  some  grand  blooms 
were  staged  for  the  liberal  cash  prizes  which  were 
offered  by  the  society,  in  addition  to  which  Mr.  H. 
Broomhead,  the  society’s  hon.  treasurer,  and  a  Chry¬ 
santhemum  enthusiast,  gave  a  fifteen-guinea  Silver 
Cup  for  forty-eight  blooms — twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties 
in  each.  Mr.  Parker,  gardener  co  John  Corbett,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Droit wich,  was  placed  in  the  proud  position  of 
winner  of,  perhaps,  the  best  prize  ever  offered  for  forty- 
eight  blooms.  His  flowers  were  remarkable  for  size, 
colour  and  finish.  Mr.  Mease,  Wyncote,  Liverpool, 
followed,  a  close  second,  being  only  a  few  points 
behind  ;  Mr.  Midgeley  third.  For  twelve  incurved 
Mr.  Mease  was  first,  Mr.  Midgeley  second,  and  Mr. 
Gill  third.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Mease  was  first, 
Mr.  Midgeley  second,  and  Mr.  Gill  third.  For  six 
incurved  Mr.  Mease  was  again  first,  and  Mr.  Midgeley 
second.  For  six  Japanese  Mr.  Midgeley  was  first,  and 
Mr.  Mease  second.  Mr.  Midgeley  obtained  first  for 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  ;  Mr.  Staples,  Glasswell 
Hall  Gardens,  Chesterfield,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Malcolm, 
gardener  to  J.  Y.  Cowleyshaw,  Esq.,  third.  For  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr.  Midgeley  was  again 
first  with  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  and  Mr.  Staples 
second.  Mr.  Mease  gave  the  Sheffield  people  the 
benefit  of  seeing  Ms  splendid  blooms,  which  won  the 
Challenge  Cup  at  Hull ;  the  flowers  were  in  good 
condition,  and  were  staged  not  for  competition  at 
Sheffield  on  the  second  day  of  the  show. 

The  district  classes  were  well  contested  by  gardeners, 
amateurs  and  cottagers.  British  Ferns  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Eadon,  Mr.  Newsham  and  Mr.  Davy, 
who  were  first,  second  and  third  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  five  lots  were  staged, 
Mr.  Walker  beingfirst,  Mr.  Smith  second,  and  Mr.  Collier 
third.  Mr.  Woodcock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Firth, 
Oakbrook,  was  first  for  twelve  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themums  ;  Mr.  Pidsley  second.  The  latter  exhibitor 
was  first  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  and  Mr.  Woodcock 
second,  both  exhibitors  staging  good  even  stands  of 
fine  flowers  ;  Mr.  Bush  was  third.  The  same  exhibitors 
showed  in  the  classes  for  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese. 
For  bouquets  of  Chrysanthemums  there  were  several 
staged,  Mr.  Pidsley  being  placed  first,  Mr.  Walkpr 
second,  and  Mr.  Foggin  third.  Mr.  Pidsley  was  again 
first  for  a  bouquet  of  miscellaneous  flowers,  Mr.  Walker 
second,  and  Mr.  Collier  third.  The  amateurs’  and 
cottagers’  classes  were  well  represented  by  Messrs. 
Broomhead,  Harrison,  Herringshaw,  Roberts,  Stocks, 
Mallinson,  and  others. 

FAVERSHAM.—  November  1 6th  and  17 th. 

The  Faversham  and  district  Chrysanthemum  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  first  exhibition  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Faversham,  on  the  above  dates.  Upwards  of  1,000 
visitors  entered  the  exhibition  on  the  second  day,  and 
the  executive,  especially  the  courteous  hon.  sec.,  Mr. 
C.  Stidolph,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
their  first  exhibition.  The  classes  for  plants,  cut 
blooms,  vegetables  and  fruit  were  all  well  filled.  The 
Grapes  shewn  by  Mr.  Finlay,  of  Lees  Court,  were  of 
excellent  quality,  as  also  were  those  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Weller. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  twelve 
incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  the  competition  was 
very  keen.  Mr.  W.  Ray,  nurseryman,  of  Green  Street, 
was  awarded  first  prize,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Ray, 
his  father,  second  ;  Mr.  Goodham,  nurseryman,  of 
Sittingbourne,  third,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Addison,  an  amateur 
of  Thornton  Heath,  fourth.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
incurved,  Mr.  Dodswell,  gardener  to  R.  Lake,  Esq., 
was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Emily  Dale,  Queen  of 
England  and  Empress  of  India  ;  Mr.  Taylor,  second  ; 
Mr.  Ratcliff,  third.  Mr.  Dodswell  was  again  first  for 
twelve  Japanese,  the  most  prominent  being  Belle  Paule, 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  and  Criterion  ;  Mr.  Taylor  was 
again  second,  and  Mr.  Louth  third.  In  the  amateur 
classes,  the  hon.  see.,  Mr.  C.  Stidolph,  cleared  all 
before  him,  the  other  prize  winners  being  Mr.  H.  Dan, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Liddon  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Cook. 

The  cottagers’  classes  were  very  attractive,  the  vege¬ 
tables  being  such  as  would  not  disgrace  some  of  our 
London  shows  ;  they  were  stated  by  the  judges  to  far 
exceed  their  expectations.  The  principal  prize  winners 
in  these  classes  were  Messrs.  P.  Sherwood,  T.  Atkins, 
T.  Dixon,  A.  Watson,  and  W.  Trieker.  Groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  were  well  contested,  the  prize 
winners  being  Mr.  Louth  first,  Mr.  G.  Rogers  second, 


and  Mr.  Ratcliff  and  Mr.  Taylor  were  awarded  equal 
thirds.  Amongst  other  exhibits  was  an  attractive 
stand  by  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Hart,  of  Ospringe  Road  Nursery, 
Faversham,  consisting  of  foliage  and  other  plants,  cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  among  which  were  some 
good  flowers  of  the  following  Pompons  : — Mdlle.  Elise 
Dordan,  La  Triomphante,  Edouard  Audiguier,  and 
Roi  de  Japonais.  He  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of 
Apples,  consisting  of  good  dishes  of  Blenheim  Orange, 
Lady  Sudely,  Golden  Noble,  &c.  The  exhibition  was 
in  every  respect  a  great  success,  and  far  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  officers,  who  had  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  make  their  first  exhibition  a  credit 
to  the  district.  _ _ 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Climbing  Plants. — Attention  may  now  be  profitably 
bestowed  on  all  summer-flowering  creepers,  such  as 
Jasmines,  Plumbago  capensis,  Tacsonias,  and  others  of 
a  kindred  nature.  If  trained  in  panels  they  may  not 
be  altogether  unsightly ;  but  still  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  proper  ripening  up  of  the  wood  that 
annual  pruning  should  be  practised,  even  in  ever  so 
young  a  state,  because  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
unsuitable  wood  being  left  in  at  every  stage.  The 
knife  should  be  very  freely  used,  pruning  away  all 
crossed  growths  and  re-tying  all  thoroughly.  By  this 
means,  although  rather  bare,  if  neatly  trained  they  are 
not  unsightly.  By  thus  treating  them  they  are  also 
induced  to  go  to  rest  more  thoroughly  than  if  allowed 
to  linger  on,  making  growth  of  no  value  whatever. 
The  structure  in  which  they  are  growing  should  now  be 
kept  as  cool  and  dry  as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may 
not  be  unduly  excited. 

Flowering  Plants. — Fogs  still  prevail,  and  are 
even  more  dense,  rendering  extra  precautions  in  the 
way  of  ventilating  and  warming  all  houses  in  which 
plants  are  in  flower  necessary.  Poinsettias  come  on 
very  slowly,  and  in  most  cases  flowers  lack  colour  and 
are  of  short  duration  where  subject  to  heat.  The 
earliest  Narcissus  are  in  flower  and  staged  in  a  cool 
house,  their  perfume  being  very  refreshing.  Roman 
Hyacinths  will  follow  them  in  a  few  days,  as  also 
Vermilion  Brilliant  Tulip.  These  we  find  extremely 
useful  for  decorative  purposes.  We  generally  pot  three 
bulbs  in  a  large  60,  and  find  that  the  most  useful  size, 
as  it  is  such  a  dwarf  grower.  A  few  pots  of  Canary 
Bird  and  White  Pottebakker  should  now  be  introduced 
to  a  gentle  heat,  taking  care  that  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
buds  appear  they  are  kept  near  to  the  glass  to  prevent 
drawing.  The  general  stock  of  bulbs  should  be 
examined  every  ten  days  or  so,  and  as  they  become 
ready  be  removed  to  the  cold  pits,  as  previously  advised. 

The  Forcing  House. — A  few  more  Azaleas  of  kinds 
should  also  be  placed  in  heat,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  keep 
up  a  good  supply  to  cut  from.  Spiraeas  come  on  much 
better  if  plunged  in  good  bottom-heat,  and  also  Lily  of 
the  Valley  ;  and  both  will  be  found  to  start  more 
readily  if  the  crowns  are  covered  with  1  in.  or  so  of 
Moss  and  kept  damp  by  syringing.  Many  of  the  Ferns 
which  have  been  used  for  indoor  work  will  now  be¬ 
come  shabby  ;  in  which  case  let  the  old  fronds  be  cut 
over  and  the  pots  stored  away  for  a  short  time,  then 
introduce  them  to  a  brisk  heat  and  they  will  quickly 
throw  up,  and  may  then  be  divided  or  grown  on  as 
desired.  Be  careful  that  the  Calanthes  as  they  open 
are  kept  as  dry  as  possible  overhead,  or  the  flowers 
quickly  damp  off.  Of  course  syringing  must  now  be 
discontinued,  damping  of  the  paths  and  stages  being 
quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  proper  atmosphere  ;  but  if 
hard  firing  must  be  resorted  to,  prefer  rather  to  place  a 
few  evaporating  pans  on  the  pipes,  which  will  greatly 
assist  in  preventing  the  appearance  of  red-spider  and 

thrip.  - 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Late  Grapes.  — Much  care  is  necessary  now  in  the 
treatment  of  the  house  containing  the  late  Grapes.  All 
excess  of  foliage  should  be  gradually  reduced,  by 
pruning  back  to  the  necessary  bud  or  two  all  those 
now  bearing  laterals,  and  shortening  back  those  carrying 
the  fruit,  which  will  prevent  anything  in  the  nature  of 
pruning  at  the  time  the  Grapes  are  cut  for  bottling. 
The  pipes  should  be  nicely  warmed  every  morning 
before  the  ventilators  are  opened,  only  opening  the 
front  sashes  later  in  the  day,  and,  of  course,  not  at  all 
during  foggy  or  wet  weather.  The  clusters  should  be 
examined  once  or  twice  a  week,  removing  any  decaying 
berries,  but  these  should  be  few  indeed,  if  the  crop  was 
thoroughly  ripened  in  good  time,  that  is  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  September  ;  so  far,  the  foliage  in  this 
house  with  us  is  perfectly  green,  but  as  it  falls  it  will 
be  gathered  up,  and  the  border  kept  quite  dry.  No 
plants  must  be  allowed  in  this  house.  —  Walter  Child. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Oattleya  Bowringiana.  —  Finely  -  flowered 
specimens  of  this  Orchid  have  recently  been  seen  in 
several  private  collections.  It  is,  as  yet,  by  no  means 
common,  having  been  introduced  only  about  three 
years  ago  from  British  Honduras,  in  Central  America. 
Already  we  have  indications  of  its  being  a  stronger¬ 
growing  and  more  freely-flowering  species  than  C. 
Skinneri,  to  which,  in  general  appearance,  it  strongly 
conforms,  and  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  allied.  The 
flowers  are  smaller,  however ;  but  the  stems  and 
leaves  are  longer  and  narrower,  while  the  habit  is  more 
vigorous.  Five  to  ten  flowers  are  produced  on  a  spike, 
and  a  plant  we  saw  at  Studley  House  was  quite  equal 
to,  if  not  better  than  this.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
rosy  purple  with  deeper  veins,  and  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  convoluted  lip  preserves  the  same  lively  colour. 
The  margin  of  the  tube,  however,  is  deep  purple  ;  while 
the  upper  lobe  is  similar,  but  marked  towards  the  base 
or  in  the  throat  with  a  conspicuous  white  spot.  One  of 
its  most  valuable  points  is  that  it  flowers  in  autumn 
and  early  winter,  while  the  allied  C.  Skinneri  blooms 
in  spring. 

Oncidium  Batemanianum. — Flowers  of  this 
fine  old  species  come  to  us  from  Mr.  E.  Dumper, 
gardener  to  J.  Fitz  Gerald  Bannatyne,  Esq.,  Limerick. 
It  is  very  variable,  and  has  in  its  different  forms 
various  synonyms — ramosum,  spilopterum,  Pinelli  and 
others.  The  individual  flower,  of  the  fine  variety  now 
to  hand  resembles  a  good  0.  varicosum,  its  large  bright 
yellow-lobed  lip  being  much  like  that  species.  The 
crest,  however,  is  different,  and  it  usually  has  a  bright 
chestnut  blotch  in  its  front  at  the  narrow  part  of  the 
labellum. 

Twin-flowered  Cypripedium  insigne.  — 

By  a  system  of  good  cultivation  it  seems  that  many  of 
the  Cypripediums  that  normally  bear  but  one  flower 
may  be  induced  to  bear  two,  and  that  the  second  one 
is  the  terminal  bud,  which  is  never  developed  unless 
the  plant  by  good  cultural  treatment  is  enabled  to 
nourish  and  support  it.  We  have  had  evidence  of  this 
in  the  three  cases  of  twin-flowered  C.  Lawrencianum, 
mentioned  by  us  at  pp.  156  and  171.  This  also  seems 
to  be  the  explanation  of  C.  biflorum,  a  variety  or  an 
allied  form  of  C.  barbatum.  Although  from  the  name 
we  should  expect  it  to  bear  twin  flowers  on  the  spike, 
yet  in  reality  more  than  one  bloom  is  rarely  produced. 

A  Freak  of  Dendrobium  formosum.  —  A 
curious  and  strange  mixture  of  union  and  abortion  has 
occurred  in  a  flower  of  this  species  at  Melbourne  Lodge, 
Queen’s  Walk,  Ealing,  similar  to  what  is  recorded  in 
The  Gardening  World,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  604,  in  thecase 
of  Cattleya  Mendelii.  It  is  there  stated  that  there 
were  only  two  sepals,  but  from  the  median  position  of 
the  lower  one  underneath  the  labellum,  the  inference 
was  that  the  two  lateral  sepals  had  become  fused  to¬ 
gether.  In  the  present  instance  such  is  not  the  case,  as 
the  lateral  sepal  occupies  its  proper  position,  while  the 
corresponding  sepal,  its  companion  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lip,  is  altogether  absent.  With  this  exception  the 
nature  of  the  freak  in  both  cases  is  exactly  similar. 
Half  of  the  lip  has  developed  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  its  normal  colour,  while  the  other  longitudinal 
half  is  pure  white,  and  corresponds  to  a  half-petal 
which  has  become  fused  with  it  on  that  side.  The 
other  petal  is  perfect ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  one  lateral 
sepal,  half  of  a  petal  and  half  of  the  lip  are  entirely 
suppressed.  The  remaining  and  true  portion  of  the  lip 
is  orange-yellow  in  the  throat,  as  in  the  normal  state  ol 
the  species. — J.  F. 

Orchids  at  Stonehouse  Court. — On  looking 
round  Major  Chapman’s  garden  at  Stonehouse  Court, 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  many  Orchids  in 
flower.  All  the  flowering  plants  are  collected  together 
and  effectively  arranged  in  a  small  house,  which  formed 
quite  a  pretty  group.  Amongst  them  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  a  nice  plant  of  Anguecum  sesquipedale,  Cattleya 
Loddigesii,  C.  intermedia,  Crologyne  flaceida,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Sedeni,  with  many  spikes  of  bloom  ;  C.  insigne, 
C.  Spicerianum,  a  grand  specimen  bearing  several  twin 
flowers,  and  fully  developed  ;  Dendrobium  Dearei,  with 
very  strong  growths,  the  flowers  last  several  weeks  in 
perfection,  and  are  pure  white ;  D.  heteroearpum,  D. 
bigibbum,  D.  formosum  giganteum,  wonderfully  strong 
growing  on  a  block  ;  Laelia  anceps,  vdth  six  spikes  ; 
Maxillaria  grandiflora,  crowded  with  its  fragrant 
flowers  ;  Trichomanes  suavis,  Oncidium  ornithor- 
rhynehum,  suspended  in  a  basket,  bearing  ten  spikes 
of  its  small  but  sweet-scented  flowers  :  0.  flexuosum, 
Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus,  several  baskets  suspended, 


bearing  many  spikes  of  bloom  ;  0.  Insleayi  splendens, 
a  grand  variety  with  seventeen  flowers  on  two  spikes  ; 
0.  grande,  0.  pulchellum  majus,  0.  Madrense,  a  gem 
of  a  plant,  and  last  but  not  least  that  useful  winter- 
flowering  Orchid,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  The  collec¬ 
tion  throughout  is  in  excellent  health,  and  scrupulously 
clean,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Elmer,  the  head 
gardener.  —  W.  Driver,  Longfords. 

Odontoglossum  crispuin. — These  plants  are 
now  commencing  to  throw  up  their  flower-spikes  in 
quantity,  and  give  promise  of  good  things  for  some 
time  to  come.  Trying  as  the  tropical  summer  has 
been  to  all  cool  Orchids,  it  has  been  an  easy  matter  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  plants.  Experience  has  proved 
further  convincing,  that  these  plants  do  well  in  the 
summer  if  placed  on  lattice-work  over  water  in  a  pit 
having  a  north  exposure,  with  not  too  much  shading. 
During  the  day-time  very  little  ventilation  was  given, 
but  more  during  the  night.  They  were  well  syringed 
every  morning  and  evening  during  the  hottest  weather, 
and  consequently  luxuriated  in  a  moist  cool  atmo¬ 
sphere.  It  was  found  that  the  force  of  water  from  an 
ordinary  syringe  or  garden  engine  was  too  much  for 
them  ;  but  a  splendid  substitute  was  found  in  the 
spray  pump  of  E.  Griffith  Hughes,  of  Manchester, 
which  is  commonly  used  for  the  Fir  Tree  Oil  insecticide. 
This  gives  a  far  better  spray  than  any  garden  engine  I 
have  seen.  At  a  distance  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the 
nozzle  the  spray  falls  in  an  imperceptible  cloud-like 
mist,  and  is  just  what  is  wanted  for  Odontoglossums. 
It  is  wonderful  how  well  nearly  all  Orchids  thrive 
without  artificial  heat  during  the  summer  and  mild 
autumn.  The  growths  are  far  more  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Even  during  winter  just  sufficient  heat  to 
keep  away  damp  and  cold  is  far  more  beneficial  and 
conducive  to  a  natural  growth  than  higher  temperature. 
Instead  of  firing-up  at  night  we  adopt  the  method  of 
well  covering  the  glasshouses  with  a  coarse  kind  of 
blanket,  and  the  pipes  are  kept  only  just  warm  all 
night.  This  keeps  frost  out,  and  does  away  with 
scorching  pipes  and  hot  dry  air.  Of  course,  where 
there  is  a  large  area  of  glass  this  would  be  impractic¬ 
able,  or  nearly  so,  but  for  small  collections  I  can, 
from  experience,  strongly  recommend  these  protective 
measures. — J.  H.  Tacy  FecJc,  Blaby,  Leicestershire. 

Cymbidium  Mastersii. — AVe  have  occasionally 
seen  this  Orchid  grown  from  year  to  year  without 
producing  flowers  ;  but  in  those  cases  the  specimens 
were  confined  to  the  East  Indian  house.  Being  a 
native  of  Assam  one  would  naturally  expect  that  a 
high  temperature  and  a  steamy  atmosphere  were 
necessary  for  its  well-being,  and  this  may  be  the  case 
when  making  its  growth  ;  but  while  resting  a  cool 
atmosphere  with  plenty  of  ventilation  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  During  that  period  also  the  quantity  of  water 
should  be  considerably  diminished,  but  never  to  the 
extent  of  what  may  he  called  drying  off,  otherwise  the 
evergreen  leaves  will  suffer,  and  in  the  absence  of 
pseudo-bulbs  the  whole  plant  will  be  diminished  in 
vigour,  besides  looking  crippled  and  miserable.  When 
healthy  and  making  satisfactory  growth  there  is  an 
abundance  of  long,  arching  leaves  that  present  a 
respectable  appearance,  even  when  there  is  no  bloom. 
The  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  C.  eburneum,  but  the 
flowers  are  more  numerous,  and  produced  in  an  archiDg 
raceme.  They  are  less  conspicuous,  it  is  true,  than 
those  of  C.  eburneum,  but  are  white,  beautifully 
spotted  on  the  lip  with  rose,  and,  like  those  of  the 
latter,  deliciously  scented.  The  species  is  now  flower¬ 
ing  at  Morden  Park,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 
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Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement. 

— November  17 th. — At  this  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  presiding, 
the  attendance  of  members  was  the  largest  on  record, 
the  paper  for  the  evening  being  read  by  Mr.  W.  Swan 
(ex-honorary  secretary  of  the  society)  on  Ferns.  The 
chairman  said  it  was  very  gratifying  to  see  so  many 
present.  The  subject  for  their  consideration  was  one 
which  they  had  had  before  them  on  former  occasions  ; 
but  it  was  so  many-sided  that  they  could  almost  devote 
a  whole  session  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  it,  and 
then  it  would  not  be  exhausted — it  had  so  many 
phases.  First  there  was  the  geological  distribution  of 
Ferns.  They  all  knew  that  in  the  coal  formation  Ferns 
form  an  important  feature  ;  but  fossil  botany  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  Some  of  their  professors  in  London  are 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  that  subject,  and 


have  already  discovered  about  400  kinds  of  Ferns  in 
the  coal  formation,  many  of  them  generically  related 
to  those  now  growing.  A  certain  writer  had  said,  with 
reference  to  these  fossils,  that  “we  here  discover  unex¬ 
pected  witness  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  times 
past,  written  as  with  a  diamond  upon  the  rock.” 
Turning  to  the  geographical  aspect  of  the  question,  he 
said  it  was  well  known  that  Ferns  are  found  in  the 
tropical  regions  and  also  in  the  arctic  regions,  between 
which  two  points  there  is  a  wide  range  ;  and  it  would 
be  an  interesting  study  to  find  out  the  means  by  which 
they  came  to  be  growing  in  the  various  localities  where 
they  are  now  to  be  found.  Then  there  is  the  generic 
distinction  of  Ferns,  which  is  but  comparatively  little 
understood  by  gardeners.  It  would  thus  be  seen  what 
an  inexhaustible  field  for  investigation  this  subject 
supplied. 

Mr.  Swan  said  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  gentlemen  present  who  for  a  number 
of  years  had  made  Ferns  their  special  study,  and  had 
attained  to  considerable  perfection  in  their  culture. 
That  Ferns  are  favourites  with  most  people  is  a  fact 
that  must  be  patent  to  all,  and  that  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  sought  after  by  increasing  numbers  will  be 
readily  admitted,  for  the  demands  for  Ferns  in  pots 
is  greater  now  than  ever  it  was  before,  whilst  cut  fronds 
of  many  sorts,  and  several  of  the  hardy  Ferns,  are  now 
sent  into  the  market  and  used  by  the  bouquetist  at  a 
rate  that  would  have  seemed  incredible  a  few  years  ago. 
Ferns  can  be  used  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  and  may 
be  grown  under  so  many  and  varying  conditions,  that 
time  would  only  permit  him  to  lightly  touch  some  of 
the  phases  of  this  interesting  subject.  Our  own  islands 
can  boast  of  only  forty  or  fifty  species  of  Ferns,  but 
these  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  varieties. 
The  houses  devoted  to  stove  Ferns  should  be  such  that 
though  a  good  share  of  light  is  at  command,  it  would 
be  an  easy  task  to  shade  the  whole  of  the  plants  with 
roller  blinds.  He  considered  the  shading  thus  applied 
to  be  much  better  than  permanently  covering  the  glass 
with  paint,  whitewash,  or  summer-cloud,  or  a  mixture 
of  one’s  own  choosing.  Under  such  continuous  shade 
he  found  many  forms  would  grow  rapidly,  and  push  up 
fronds  in  clusters  or  singly  in  rapid  succession.  The 
growth,  however,  under  these  conditions  is  not  at 
all  enduring.  The  form  of  house  it  is  desirable  to  set 
apart  for  the  culture  of  Ferns  is,  perhaps,  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  for  any  other  class  of  plants.  Moisture 
must  be  always  present,  and  that  this  may  he  con¬ 
tinuous  and  plentiful,  the  side  and  central  stages 
should  be  covered  with  a  moisture -retaining  material, 
so  that  thorough  drainage  may  be  given  to  the  plants, 
and  also  the  humidity  so  essential  to  their  well-being. 

The  temperature  needed  in  a  house  set  apart  for  the 
stove  Ferns  should  be  about  as  follows  : — Beginning 
with  March,  during  which  season  the  majority  of 
Ferns  needing  it  may  be  potted,  the  day  reading  of  the 
thermometer  should  be  about  60°,  rising  just  a  little 
if  the  sun  should  shine  brightty.  The  night  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  50°  to  55°,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
outside  atmosphere.  During  spring,  when  growth 
will  be  rapid,  55°  to  60°  should  be  given  at  night,  with 
from  65°  to  70°  during  the  day.  By  this  time  the 
shading  will  be  often  called  into  requisition,  and  if 
this  be  used  ere  the  temperature  has  risen  very  much, 
but  little  air  will  be  required.  Yentilation  must  be 
resorted  to  as  the  temperature  increases,  but  it  should 
be  equally  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  house,  so  that 
in  no  part  is  there  a  rapid  rush  of  cool  air  upon  the 
tender-growing  fronds,  for  if  once  the  fronds  are  acted 
upon  by  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  the  outer 
edges  of  the  pinna  will  quickly  turn  brown  and 
shrivel,  to  the  complete  disfigurement  of  the  fronds, 
and  of  course  a  corresponding  loss  of  beauty  to  the 
plant.  During  the  summer,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
prevent  the  Ferns  getting  too  hot  through  sun  heat. 
At  this  period,  the  fire  heat  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with.  The  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  are 
almost  always  hot  enough  to  permit  this  change  to 
take  place.  In  the  autumn  the  temperature  may  be 
gradually  lowered,  so  that  by  December  the  day 
reading  will  be  about  60°,  and  the  night  temperature 
50°.  If  intensely  cold  weather  should  prevail,  it 
would  be  better  to  adopt  lower  readings.  The  soil 
required  for  Ferns  is  as  a  rule  very  simple.  Peat, 
loam,  and  silver  sand,  with  some  potsherds  broken 
small,  or  some  small  charcoal,  or  even  a  dash  of  cinders 
scattered  in  with  the  mixture  is  suitable  for  most 
species. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  general 
excellence  of  the  paper  was  admitted,  but  the  president 
and  other  speakers  joined  issue  with  the  essayist  on 
some  points. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE  £20  in  FOUR  PRIZES  that  we 

offered  at  the  National  Society's  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  for  the  twelve  best  blooms  of  our  new  varieties  sent 
out  by  us  last  year  brought  some  grand  flowers  to  the  front, 
which  were  the  centre  of  attraction.  They  have  also  been  shown 
with  the  like  result  at  Hull.  To  arrive  at  the  correct  judgment 
of  the  same,  “ballot”  was  adopted,  which  proved  a  marvellous 
success ;  after  the  scrutiny  the  exact  merits  of  each  exhibit  was  ob¬ 
tained,  as  if  weighed  on  the  truest  balancing  contrivance  ever  made. 

Our  SEEDLINGS  we  offer  for  next  year  are  even  of  greater 
value.  Mr.  Molyneux,  a  well-known  critic,  says,  in  The  Garden, 
the  variety  AVALANCHE  (that  he  has  been  growing  for  us)  is. 
in  his  opinion,  the  finest  white  Japanese  in  existence.  It  carried 
off  the  first  prize  easily  at  Portsmouth  as  the  best  bloom  in  the 
Show.  The  Editor  of  The  Garden  also  says  “  it  is  the  perfection 
of  beauty.”  We  shall  distribute  seveial  distinct  kinds  next 
season,  and  to  be  similaily  judged. 

COME  AND  SEE  our  wonderful  collection  of  PLANTS  and 
CUTTINGS  for  immediate  sale.  They  are  the  picture  of  health 
and  vigour,  and  the  very  foundation  of  success. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 

Mr.  D.  Lindsay,  Otterspool  Gardens.  Aigburth,  Liverpool. 

“  I  must  congratulate  you  in  placing  on  a  sound  basis  judging 
by  ballot  at  shows.  I  should  like  to  compete  for  your  prize,  but 
we  are  so  late  in  these  parts." 

Mr.  W.  RcssEll,  15,  Gibson  Street,  Sittingbourne,  Kent, 
18th  November,  1887. 

“The  Chrysanthemums  I  had  from  you  carried  me  to  victory 
at  our  Show.  Three  First  Prizes  for  cut  blooms,  and  two  First 
Prizes  for  specimen  plants.  Had  the  weather  been  favourable,  I 
should  have  run  to  the  front  in  other  classes." 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

TTfeg  Home  of  Flowers, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

Hugh  Low  &  Co. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

South  Kensington,  S.W. 

A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of 

t A  the  Fellows  will  be  held  at  Two  o’clock,  p.m.,  on 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  13th,  in  the  Conservatory,  to  receivo 
a  report  from  the  Council,  and  to  consider  the  statements  and 
proposals  contained  therein. 

N.B.— Entrances  N.E.  Orchard  House,  Exhibition  Road,  and 
east  side  of  Royal  Albert  Hall. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Dec.  5th.— Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  and 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  7th.— Pomological  Congress  at  Harpenden. 
Sale  of  Bulbs.  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Sale  of  Liliuin  auratum,  Tuberoses  and  other  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Dwarf  Roses  at  Enfield 
Lock  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Thursday,  Dec.  Sth— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  from  Japan  at  Stevens, 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Friday,  Dee.  9tli.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Dec.  10th.— Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  ^Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
&c.  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
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Invite  inspection  by  intending  purchasers  of  the  very 
large  and  fine  stock  growing  at  BUSH  HILL  PARK 
NURSERY,  easily  reached  by  trains  from  Liverpool 
Street  Station  of  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

VICTORIA  PLUMS  &  MORELLO  CHERRIES  by  the  1000. 

Glass  structures  cover  282,600  feet  super. 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON. 


ROSES  1  FRUH  TREES. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  Coloured  Plate  of  the  New  Early 
Dessert  Apple,  “  Beauty  of  Bath,”  free  by  post. 


•*  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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GEO.  COOLING  &  SONS,  Tha  Nurseries,  BATH. 
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A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 
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Spring  Gardening. — Is  the  once-popular  plan 
of  decorating  flower  gardens  with  beds  of 
hardy  flowers  in  the  spring  passing  out  of 
fashion,  or  is  it  still  largely  existent?  If  it 
be  the  latter,  there  is  little  said  about  it  now ; 
and  if  the  former,  then  it  is  hut  following  in 
the  wake  of  ordinary  summer  bedding,  which 
seems  to  be  gradually  dying  out.  And  yet 
“bedding  out”  is  a  system  of  floral  decoration 
which  must  of  necessity  die  hard,  for  not  only 
has  it  been  with  us  for  half-a-century,  but  has 
served  to  satisfy  requirements  which  other 
methods  of  garden  planting  have  left  unsatisfied. 
In  myriads  of  cases  gardens  have  been  made 
very  gay  and  attractive  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  bedding-out  plants,  and  without  their 
aid  there  seems  no  other  alternative  in  gardens 
but  to  either  fill  beds  with  miscellaneous  hardy 
plants,  or  else  to  turf  over  the  beds  and  dispense 
with  flowers. 


D.  MAC  DANIEL, 

Nurseryman  and  Bulb  Merchant,  213,  LEITH  WALK.  LEITH. 


PRIZE  COB  FILBERT  TREES. 

MR.  COOPER,  F.R.H.S., 

OF 

CALCOT  GARDENS,  READING,  BERKS, 

IS  THE 

LARGEST  GROWER  OF  NUT  TREES  FOR  SALE 
IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

Price  Lists  and  Pamphlets  on  application. 


BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS. 

LAING’S  Double  and  Single  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  the 
most  complete  in  existence.  New 
seed  just  harvested. 

Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

pm  mm  &  sons, 
-Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  3.E. 


In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  summer  bedding 
out  fashion,  it  was  a  strong  point  in  antagonism 
to  it  that  the  beds  and  borders,  so  gay  for 
a  few  months  of  the  year,  were  left  hare  and 
mean  for  the  greater  period,  and  especially 
during  the  spring,  when  garden  beds  and 
borders  should  be  so  rich  in  floral  beauty. 
The  system  of  spring  gardening,  so  called, 
however,  came  in  to  relieve  the  summer  bedding 
from  that  stigma,  and  very  popular  it  was  for 
a  time;  indeed,  some  of  the  effects  so  produced 
vied  in  charm  and  beauty  with  anything  which 
tender  or  summer  plants  could  produce ;  and 
the  two  methods,  in  most  good  gardens,  became 
admirably  displayed.  Out  of  many  gardens 
which  led  the  van  in  spring  bedding  decora¬ 
tion  were  Cliveden,  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
John  Fleming,  and  Belvoir,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Ingram,  both  achieving  world-wide 
reputation.  These  places,  however,  gave  us 
diverse  aspects  of  spring  gardening,  for  whilst 
the  Cliveden  show  was  eminently  one  of  the 
late  spring — indeed,  was  at  its  best  in  the 


month  of  May,  that  at  Belvoir  is  both  earlier 
and  more  permanent,  as  in  but  few  cases  the 
hardy  plants  are  displaced  by  summer  flowers. 

The  most  pleasing  form  of  spring  flower 
gardening,  undoubtedly,  is  that  which  renders 
the  months  of  March  and  April  beautiful, 
whilst  it  leaves  less  reason  for  regret  that 
towards  the  end  of  May  the  beds  have  to 
undergo  entire  transformation.  In  myriads  of 
smaller  gardens  the  example  of  ducal  Cliveden 
and  Belvoir  have  been  followed  to  good 
purpose ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  very  beautiful 
displays  have  been  created  from  purely  hardy 
plants,  which  have  the  merit  also  of  rendering 
the  beds,  if  not  gay,  at  least  pleasing  during 
the  winter  months.  In  such  material  as  Violas, 
Pansies  in  colours,  double  Daisies,  Aubrietas, 
Arabis,  single  and  double  Primroses,  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  Wallflowers,  and  numerous  other  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  with  Sedums,  variegated  Daisies, 
Golden  Valerian,  and  various  hardy  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  there  may  be  found  the  elements 
of  effective  bedding  displays,  all  the  stuff  being 
cheap  in  the  market,  or  readily  propagated  from 
small  beginnings. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  has  to  be 
encountered,  especially  in  the  south,  in  keeping 
stocks  of  these  hardy  plants  is  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  transplanting  them  from  beds 
in  May  into  shady  borders,  where  they  can 
pull  through  the  drought  of  summer.  Such  a 
season  as  the  past  proved  difficult  indeed  for 
even  established  plants,  and  Avas  all  the 
more  dangerous  to  neudy  planted  stuff ;  hence, 
not  only  Avas  much  lost  during  the  summer,  hut 
a  check  was  given  to  spring  bedding.  Still, 
obstacles  of  that  kind  must  be  met  and 
encountered,  in  the  anticipation  that  they  will 
not  be  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  those  who 
may  venture  once  more  this  Avinter  upon  filling 
their  beds  with  hardy  plants,  will  probably 
find  next  year  not  only  a  beautiful  show  in  the 
spring,  but  also  a  liberal  season  of  groAvth  for 
their  stock. 

We  must  not  cwerlook  the  Arery  important 
part  which  bulbs  can  be  made  to  play  in  any 
good  arrangement  of  spring  gardening.  Bulbs 
are  uoav  Avondrously  cheap,  and  whilst  of 
themselves  effective,  are  very  much  more  so 
when  planted  on  carpets  of  Pansies,  Daisies, 
Forget-me-nots,  Aubrietias,  &c.;  and,  not  least, 
Avhen  the  bulb  floAvers  have  decayed,  the  beds  are 
still  amply  dressed  Avith  carpets  of  foliage  and 
flowers.  A  special  charm  of  spring  gardening 
is  that  additional  beauty  is  added  to  the 
garden  at  the  mest  enjoyable  period  of  the 
year.  Then,  too,  the  enjoyment  of  the  garden 
is  greatly  lengthened,  the  beds  and  borders 
being  very  gay  Avith  flowers  from  March  instead 
of  from  May  only,  and,  indeed,  uoav  often 
later.  Whilst,  as  this  year,  the  autumn  frosts 
seem  to  clip  our  summer  at  one  end,  just 
so  does  the  late  spring  frosts  shorten  them  at 
the  o  ther.  _ _ 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  American 
Florist  states  that  at  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Club,  Boston,  the  members 
were  entertained  with  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  by  Mr.  James 
Farquhar.  "  He  described  the  noted  gardens  and 
houses  at  Chiswick  and  South  Kensington,  and  gave 
an  idea  of  the  valuable  work  that  is  being  done  for 
horticulture  by  this  institution,  in  testing  new  plants, 
investigating  new  processes,  training  skilled  gardeners, 
and  its  general  influence  for  good,  being  always  ready 
to  see  and  acknowledge  true  merit,  and  as  ready  to 
condemn  that  which  is  inferior  or  unreliable.  His 
account  of  the  management  of  the  exhibitions  of 
the  society  and  of  the  work  which  is  carried  on  in  its 
trial  gardens  was  particularly  instructive.”  Our  con¬ 
temporary  thinks  that  everyone  interested  in  remedying 
the  confusion  of  names  of  plants  will  doubtless  agree 
that  a  similar  institution  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
in  America. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Avill  be  held  at  2  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  December  13th,  in  the  Conservatory,  to  receivo 
a  report  from  the  council,  and  to  consider  the  state¬ 
ments  and  proposals  contained  therein. 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  and  after  the  usual  routine 
business  had  been  concluded,  including  the  election  of 
one  Fellow  and  twenty-five  members  (which  raised  the 
number  of  subscribers  to  470),  it  was  decided,  after 
some  discussion,  that  the  annual  dinner  should  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  December  13tli.  A  large  majority  of  the 
members  present  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  society  if  the  dinner  took 
place  at  some  more  central  place  than  the  “  Old  Four 
Swans,”  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  having  been  carried,  a  small  sub-committee  was 
appointed  (to  select  a  suitable  place  and  make  such 
other  arrangements  'as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
the  resolution  into  effect.  We  understand  that  the 
sub-committee  have  since  met  and  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  dinner  to  take  place  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  at  6.30  p.m.  on  the  date  named.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  larger  number  of  the 
amateur  supporters  of  the  society  will  be  present  at  the 
dinner  than  has  been  the  case  before,  and  we  trust  that 
the  old  and  well-tried  members  of  the  society  will,  as 
heretofore,  do  their  best  to  make  this  pleasant  annual 
gathering  still  more  agreeable  to  the  visitors. 

Rival  Horticulturists. — At  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  Saturday  last,  one  Edward  Allam  wras  tried 
before  Mr.  Justice  Smith  on  the  charge  of  having 
maliciously  administered  to  William  Racher  a  certain 
poison,  with  intent  to  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm. 
Allam  and  Racher  were  signalmen  on  the  Great 
northern  Railway,  their  box  being  on  a  lonely  part  of 
the  line,  near  Barnet.  They  were  both  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  gardening,  but  the  rivalry  which  sprung 
up  between  them  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  much 
quarrelling  and  ill-feeling,  the  one  being  ambitious  of 
excelling  the  other  by  any  means.  It  appears  that  at 
a  recent  local  flower  show  Racher  got  a  prize,  and  Allam 
did  not,  and  the  feud  between  them  became  greater. 
One  of  them  surreptitiously  watered  the  other’s  flowers 
with  salt-water  and  killed  them,  and  the  other  retaliated 
by  pouring  petroleum  over  his  opponent’s  Cabbages. 
Allam  was  not  content  with  this,  but  on  the  17th  of 
last  month  he  put  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chloride  of  zinc  into  water  in  the  signal-box,  which  he 
expected  Racher  would  drink.  Racher  took  some  of 
the  nauseous  compound,  but  not  such  a  quantity  as  to 
do  him  serious  injury.  When  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  heard  of  the  occurrence  they  not 
only  dismissed  Allam,  but  resolved  to  prosecute  him, 
because  the  result  might  have  been  very  serious  if 
Racher  had  been  made  insensible  while  on  duty,  as 
there  are  no  less  than  125  trains  passing  the  box  per 
day.  It  was  urged  for  the  defence  that  the  affair  was 
a  practical  joke,  and  the  jury  found  Allam  guilty  of 
mixing  the  compound  with  intent  to  annoy.  The 
judge  admonished  him  for  his  foolish  conduct,  and 
allowed  him  to  go  out  on  his  own  recognisances  of  £50, 
to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon. 

American  Jottings. — A  bouquet  of  seventy-five 
American  Beauty  Roses,  which  had  stems  3  ft.  long, 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  on  the  night 
of  her  deb  t  in  New  York. — “Chrysanthemum  dinners  ” 
are  all  the  go.  Everybody  has  gone  Chrysanthemum 
crazy  at  Cincinnati. — A  society  for  the  prevention  of 
“cruelty  to  wild  flowers”  is  considered  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Post  necessary  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  these  “fallen  victims,  perchance,  to 
the  greed  of  gain,  which  strips  the  ponds  of  the  Water 
Lilies  so  thoroughly  that  none  are  left  for  seed,  and 
despoils  the  fields  and  brook-sides  of  their  flowery 
treasures  to  sell  in  the  streets  of  our  great  cities  ;  or  to 
the  carelessness  and  folly  of  amateur  botanists,  or  even 
of  genuine  flower  lovers,  who  dig  np  all  the  roots  and 
pull  all  the  flowers  in  the  unlucky  spots  they  visit.” 
— American  Florist. 

Cooked  Potatos. — Very  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of 
boiled  Potatos  as  exhibition  objects,  but  a  great  deal 
may  be  written  in  praise  of  really  good  cooked  Potatos, 
none  the  less.  It  is  rather  odd  that,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  to  EaliDg  alone  should  be  attached  the  credit  of 
encouraging  the  good  cooking  of  Potatos  at  its  autumn 
shows,  and,  possibly,  the  knowledge  that  such  subjects 
are  not  gay  exhibits  checks  this  action  in  other 
directions.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  great  interest  is 
always  shown  in  these  cooked-Potato  competitions ;  and 
somehow  the  cottagers  or  allotment  exhibitors  did 
admirably  manage  to  bring  their  Potatos  in  dishes,  not 
only  well  cooked,  but  also  quite  hot.  Prizes  are  offered 
for  the  best  cooked  samples  of  both  round  and  kidney, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  samples  could  hardly  be  excelled  for 
cooked  quality. 


The  Rose-leaved  Bramble. — Cultivators  are  probably 
best  acquainted  with  the  double  form  of  this  Himalayan 
Bramble  under  the  name  of  Rubus  rosaefolius  coronarius, 
which  they  grow  for  the  sake  of  its  pure  white  Rose¬ 
like  flowers.  No  fruit  is  produced  by  the  double  form, 
although  it  is  very  useful  for  cut-flower  purposes, 
owing  to  the  numerous  petals  that  fill  up  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  which  is  comparatively  large  for  a 
Bramble.  In  the  single  form  the  flowers  measure 
considerably  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  large, 
orbicular,  clawed  and  spreading  petals.  The  individual 
flowers  are  not  so  lasting  as  those  of  the  double  form, 
but  they  are  produced  freely  in  small  or  loose  panicles 
at  the  end  of  the  main  stems  and  side  branches,  and 
quickly  give  place  to  an  oblong  fruit,  which,  from  the 
great  number  and  small  size  of  its  drupels,  more 
resembles  a  ^Strawberry  than  a  Raspberry.  These 
fruits  are  large  for  an  unimproved  Bramble,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  A  specimen  planted  out  in  the 
Palm-house  at  Kew,  and  trained  to  wires  near  the 
glass,  is  very  ornamental,  from  the  presence  of  fruits  of 
all  sizes,  and  flowers  contemporaneously. 

Chrysanthemums  and  the  Flower  Trade. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  American  Florist  says  that  the  question 
most  frequently  discussed  lately  at  Boston  was  “  Are 
Chrysanthemums  an  injury  to  the  flower  trade  ?  ”  And 
the  poor  Chrysanthemum  has  had  to  withstand  some 
pretty  severe  assaults.  “Some  jealous  Rose  growers, 
indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  combination  of 
growers,  all  of  whom  shall  agree  not  to  produce  any 
Chrysanthemums,  and  to  boycott  any  dealer  found 
handling  them  !  ” 

Forty  Years  in  a  Cornish  Garden. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  P. 
Craigo,  Falmouth,  exhibited  specimens  of  an  old  variety 
of  Chrysanthemum,  named  Old  Tasselled  Lilac,  that 
has  existed  forty  years  in  a  Cornish  garden.  That  it 
should  have  existed  for  the  above  time,  and  presumably 
unnoticed  in  these  days  of  progress  and  change,  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  Either  the  possessor  had  a  high 
estimate  of  its  value,  was  actuated  by  a  veneration  for 
its  age,  or  preserved  it  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic 
merit.  Though  small,  compared  with  the  enormous 
development  some  of  the  more  popular  and  newer 
kinds  have  attained,  it  is  certainly  not  without  attrac¬ 
tions  or  artistic  merits,  as  some  of  our  modern  artists 
would  say  who  cannot  admire  the  compactness  and 
regularity  of  many  flowers  which  the  florist  admires. 
The  florets  are  quilled,  clavate,  pale  rosy  lilac  fading 
to  blush  at  the  tip,  and  spread  loosely  in  all  directions, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Gloire  Rayonnante,  also 
known  as  Porcupine  and  Hedgehog.  The  central 
florets  are  shorter  than  the  rest. 

Lambeth  and  Southwark  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — The  thirteenth  annual  dinner  of  this  society 
took  place  on  Friday  evening,  November  25th,  at  the 
Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge,  when  a  large 
company  assembled.  Mr.  J.  Nobes  occupied  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  L.  J.  Dunham  the  vice-chair.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  members  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  present  their  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  F. 
Davison,  with  a  handsome  cruet-stand,  as  a  slight 
recognition  of  his  energetic  services  during  the  past  two 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  this  society  has 
been  instrumental  in  holding  two  exhibitions  during 
the  past  season — one  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Bermondse}7, 
and  one  at  the  People’s  Palace,  Mile  End  Road. 

Chrysanthemum  Sports. — Every  Chrysanthemum 
grower  knows  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  incurved 
Princess  of  Teck,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it 
should  have  suddenly  taken  to  throwing  so  many 
sports.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  there  were  no 
less  than  five  sports  exhibited,  originating  from  this 
one  variety.  Some  years  ago  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington 
was  secured  as  a  sport  from  Princess  of  Teck  ;  last  year 
we  had  the  beautiful  golden  yellow  sport,  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis,  from  the  same  parent  plant,  and  this  golden 
sport  has  in  its  turn  thrown  yet  another  sport  of  an 
excellent  rich  bronze  colour,  which  has  been  named 
after  the  Surrey  Champion,  Charles  Gibson.  A  First 
Class  Certificate  has  been  awarded  to  it,  and  Messrs. 
Davis  &  Jones,  of  Camberwell,  are,  we  believe,  dis¬ 
tributing  it.  The  blooms  staged  at  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  Floral  Committee  were  of 
good  substance,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it 
will  be  of  as  great  service  as  the  parent  plant.  It  was 
somewhat  curious  that  at  the  same  meeting  a  flower 
came  from  Epsom,  which  is  said  to  be  a  sport  from 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  ;  the  colour  is  almost  the 
same  as  Charles  Gibson,  but  not  quite  so  bright,  nor 


are  there  such  good  qualities  in  the  Epsom  sport, 
which  has  been  christened  Lady  Dorothy.  Mr.  George 
Stevens,  of  Putney,  has  also  an  excellent  white  sport 
from  Princess  of  Teck,  which  he  has  named  Lord 
Eversley,  and  it  has  also  been  honoured  with  a  First 
Class  Certificate. 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Popular  Prices. — The 
Chrysanthemum  show  held  at  the  People’s  Palace  was 
in  every  respect  a  decided  success,  and  for  a  first 
attempt  was  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  our  East  End 
caterers.  The  show  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
the  National  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  or  the 
Crystal  Palace  show,  but  some  of.  our  leading  growers 
were  well  to  the  front  with  their  enormous  blooms,  and 
if  the  East  End  did  not  get  the  quantity  they  may 
pride  themselves  upon  having  the  quality.  But  the 
greatest  success  of  all  was  the  price  of  admission  and  the 
number  of  visitors  ;  during  the  time  the  show  was  open 
upwards  of  80,000  persons,  great  and  small,  paid  for 
admission,  adults  at  2d.,  and  the  small  fry  had  a  sight 
of  a  good  Chrysanthemum  show  for  the  humble  Id. 
Well  done  Whitechapel,  try  again  ! 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — At 
■the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  to  be  held  this  (Saturday)  evening,  Mr.  Thos. 
Spelman  will  read  “A  few  short  notes  on  the  History 
and  Culture  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia.”  Chair  to  be 
taken  at  7.30  p.m.  by  the  president,  Alderman  George 
Galloway,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

The  Conservatories  at  Westmount,  Glasgow,  noticed 
in  our  issue  for  November  19th,  p.  184,  are,  we  are 
informed,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hugh  Steven,  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  firm  of  Steven  Brothers  &  Co.,  and 
not  of  the  firm  as  inadvertently  stated  by  us.  West- 
mount  is  Mr.  Hugh  Steven’s  private  residence. 

- — >X<- - 

CEROLE  DES  ORCHIDOPHILES 

BELGES. 

The  second  meeting  of  this  new  society  took  place 
yesterday.  The  weather  was  mildandfine,  which  favoured 
the  exhibitors,  and,  consequently,  a  good  number  of 
specimens  were  forthcoming.  This  time  the  plants  were 
arranged  for  exhibition  in  the  large  dining  room  of  the 
Royal  Hotel,  and  instead  of  making  one  mass  of  them 
they  were  arranged  intermixed  with  Ferns  and  small 
Palms  in  five  small  groups,  four  of  which  were  placed 
in  front  of  the  large  mirrors  which  adorn  this  fine 
room.  All  the  members  considered  this  to  be  a  happy 
innovation,  and  I  think  myself  it  is  a  mistake  to  make 
compact  groups  of  Orchids  in  flower  as  is  generally 
done  with  Azaleas  or  other  flowering  plants.  Orchids 
have  such  extra  fine  and  highly  curious  flowers  that 
they  want  to  be  seen  as  much  as  possible  separately, 
for  there  is  always  some  individual  characteristic 
feature  of  interest  which  the  true  Orchid  lover  likes  to 
see  en  detail.  Certainly  in  this  kind  of  arrange¬ 
ment  something  is  also  done  to  please  the  eyes  of  the 
“  non-orchidophiles,”  and  in  the  management  of 
yesterday’s  meeting  this  *was  done  to  every  visitor’s 
satisfaction. 

Together  with  the  members  of  the  society,  and  a  good 
many  pleasure-seeking  gentlemen  who  attended  the 
meeting,  the  exhibition  had  the  honour  of  being  visited 
by  a  great  number  of  ladies  who  showed  an  unex¬ 
pected  interest  in  the  flowers  exhibited,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  this  will  materially  assist  in  creating  greater  love 
for  these  plants,  for  we  are  sure  that  many  a  lady  will 
induce  her  husband  or  her  father  to  try  the  culture  of 
Orchids,  and  as  we  say  in  French,  “  Ce  que  femme  vent, 
Dieu  le  vent,”  which  means  that  gentlemen  never  can 
resist  the  ladies’  wishes.  But  I  am,  perhaps,  trespassing 
too  much  on  your  space,  and  must  confine  myself  to 
stating  briefly  what  will  most  interest  your  Orchid- 
loving  readers,  namely,  what  was  fine  or  noteworthy. 

Extra  fine  was  a  plant  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis, 
with  over  150  perfectly  fresh  blooms,  from  Mr.  J.  Hye. 
An  extra  large  plant  of  Cypripedium  insigne  came  from 
Mr.  de  Meulenaer,  and  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  that 
has  been  seen,  being  finer  and  brighter  than  what  is 
flowering  here  under  the  name  of  C.  insigne  maxima 
and  C.  i.  sylhetense.  From  Mr.  James  Bray’s  collection 
came  Cypripedium  Amesianum,  a  new  hybrid  of  Mr. 
Williams’  flowering  for  the  first  time  here,  and  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  is  a  fine  and  very  distinct  one.  This 
gentleman  also  sent  among  other  plants  a  good 
Odontoglossum  Insleayi  splendens  and  a  finely-bloomed 
Oncidium  tigrinum.  Mr.  D'Haene  showed  the  new 
Cattleya  Bowringiana,  the  finest  plant  that  has  flowered 
here  ;  but  we  hope  that  it  will  give  stronger  and  larger 
flowers  later  on.  Mr.  Vuylsteke  sent  a  nice  plant  of 
Cypripedium  selligerum  majus,  an  Odontoglossum 
Jenningsianum  (Reichenbach),  and  a  fine  O.  Insleayi 
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leopardinum,  together  with  four  or  five  more  good 
plants  in  bloom,  among  which  was  an  extra  fine  and 
showy  0.  sceptrum.  From  Mr.  Jules  de  Cock,  among 
half  a  dozen  good  plants  with  fresh  flowers,  came  a 
strong  specimen  of  Cypripedium  oenanthum,  which  is 
fine  and  attractive  in  its  colours  ;  and  also  a  good 
Oncidium  tigrinum.  Mr.  Desmet-Duvivier  exhibited 
fine  plants  of  Cattleya  velutina,  Zygopetalum  inter¬ 
media,  Cattleya  pumila  priestans,  Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
C.  vestita,  and  Cypripedium  Chantini,  all  being  showy 
Orchids. 

Messrs.  Vervaet  &  Co.  showed  two  very  distinct 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  one  being  in  all 
its  divisions  high-coloured  orange,  with  dark  purple 
in  the  lip,  and  the  other  just  the  opposite  ;  all  the 
parts  were  very  pale  but  bright  yellow  and  purple. 
The  more  one  sees  of  these  the  better  one  begins  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  old  C.  Dowiana  from  Costa 
Rica,  which  is  never  so  bright  or  attractive,  and  is  also 
of  quite  a  different  habit  of  growth  and  way  of  flower¬ 
ing.  From  this  nursery  there  came  a  dozen  plants, 
among  which  were  noteworthy  two  extra  healthy- 
looking  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  fine 
spikes  and  large  blooms,  also  Cypripedium  cardinalis 
and  C.  Sanderiana,  with  two  blooms  ;  the  latter  was 
shown  here  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  J.  Hye  also  brought  half  a  dozen  more  fine  plants, 
amongst  which  was  an  extra  good  and  curiously- 
spotted  Cypripedium  insigne,  very  much  like,  if  not 
the  same,  as  the  one  called  C.  insigne  "Wallacei. 
Cypripedium  Arthurianum  was  there  once  more,  to 
show  that  its  colours  were  now  much  brighter  than 
when  the  flower  had  only  been  open  eight  or  ten  days  ; 
also  an  extra  fine  variety  of  Oncidium  Forbesii.  Mr.  de 
Meulenaer  had  also  a  fine  Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  two 
good  Oncidium  Jonesianum,  and  the  rarely  seen 
Epidendrum  Parkinsonian um. — L.  Masereel,  Ghent, 
November  28th. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 

Chrysanthemum  Society. — November  23rd. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Agnes  Flight. — New  Japanese  varieties  continue 
to  pour  in,  and  in  this  we  have  a  pure  white  of  rare 
merit.  The  flower-heads  are  broad  and  spreading,  with 
long  twisted  florets,  the  outer  ones  especially  exhibiting 
this  peculiarity,  and  being  revolute  at  the  margins  as 
well  as  twisted,  give  the  variety  a  very  distinct  and 
pretty  appearance.  Its  distinctness,  as  well  as  the 
large  size  of  the  flower-heads  and  their  purity,  will 
constitute  this  a  fine  exhibition  variety. 

Alba  fimbriata. — "Without  professing  to  know  the 
parentage  of  this  new  Japanese  variety,  we  should 
compare  it  to  a  fimbriated  form  of  Elaine.  The  flower- 
heads  are  comparatively  long  and  semi-globular,  with 
densely-arranged,  broad,  flat  florets,  deeply  cut  or 
fimbriated  at  the  apex,  and  pointed  to  all  directions  of 
the  hemispherical  mass.  Their  florets  also  become 
tinted  with  blush  as  they  become  old.  Both  this  and 
the  above-mentioned  are  seedlings  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Flight, 
Twyford. 

Charles  Gibson. — Being  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis,  this  is  necessarily  an  incurved  and  new  coloured 
variety,  the  parent  itself  being  a  sport  from  Princess 
Teck.  The  flower  heads  are  larger  than  those  of  Mrs . 
Norman  Davis,  with  broader,  closely  incurved  florets, 
that  are  somewhat  bristly  at  the  apex  on  the  exterior 
surface.  They  are  heavily  suffused  with  buff-red  or 
fawn  on  a  yellow  ground,  which  is  most  conspicuous 
at  the  apex  of  the  florets,  especially  while  they  are 
expanding.  It  will  be  amenable  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  and  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Gibson,  of 
Morden  Park.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Edward  Mizen, 
Mitcham. 

Miss  Annie  Lowe. — In  this  we  have  another  sport, 
a  fine  coloured  variety,  from  Lady  Margaret,  and  which, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  large  Anemone  section.  Lady 
Margaret  is  pure  white,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  ;  while  its  sport  has  the  numerous  florets  of  the 
ray  or  guard  of  a  soft  canary  yellow.  The  disk  florets 
are  of  a  deep  bright  yellow,  making  a  fine  contrast  to 
those  of  the  rays,  to  which  they  seem  to  lend  an 
additional  glow.  The  central  florets  are  also  deeply 
toothed  at  the  apex  as  in  the  parent.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Lowe,  Uxbridge. 

Miss  Maggie  Mitchell. — The  blooms  shown  of 
this  variety  were  taken  from  a  plant  about  2  ft.  6  ins. 
high.  It  is  a  Japanese  variety  with  large  heads  of  an 
irregularly  semi-globose  shape,  but  somewhat  flattened 
at  the  top.  The  florets  themselves  are  also  con¬ 


spicuously  of  irregular  lengths,  and  flat,  but  of  medium 
width,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  or  heavily  striped 
and  suffused  with  lilac.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  & 
J.  Drover,  Fareham. 

Primula  sinensis,  Emperor. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  triangular  cordate, 
deeply  lobed,  and  therefore  similar  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  type,  but  being  large  and  robust,  indicate 
that  the  variety  is  of  good  constitution.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  flat,  but  with  strongly  imbricated  seg¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  dull  light  of  the  London  atmosphere 
appeared  of  a  rich  crimson-red  colour,  suffused  with 
violet  around  the  regularly  five-lobed,  deep  golden 
yellow  eye.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

- ->££<* - 

ERIOSTEMON  BUXIFOLIUS. 

"Where  a  love  still  exists  for  the  old-fashioned  New 
Holland  plants,  a  few  of  the  species  of  Eriostemon 
still  find  favour  on  account  of  their  floriferous  character 
and  the  purity  of  their  flowers,  which  resemble  Orange 
blossom.  They  are,  moreover,  related  to  the  Orange, 
and  are  furnished  with  glands  in  the  tissues  of 
the  leaves  or  towards  their  surface,  giving  them  a 
characteristic  odour.  The  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
when  a  species  possesses  it  is  different  from  that  of  the 


leaves,  and  altogether  more  pleasant.  All  are  slow 
growing  freely-branching  plants  of  neat  habit,  and  the 
leaves  of  E.  buxifolius  are  small  and  densely  arranged. 
It  requires  a  greenhouse  temperature  in  winter,  but  in 
order  to  flower  it  freely,  a  somewhat  higher  temperature 
will  be  necessary  than  that  merely  to  preserve  it  ;  and 
the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  rather  dry  to  prevent  the 
flowers  becoming  spotted. 

- - 

A  FEW  HINTS  ON  ROSE 

GROWING. 

(  Concluded  from  p .  198.,) 

Tea  Roses  are  all  the  fashion  now,  so,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  in  order  if  I  give  a  few  hints  as  to  their  culture. 
There  are  two  classes  of  Teas.  One  class,  like  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  rampant,  climbing,  large  -  growing  varieties, 
which  bear  their  blooms  on  the  wood  made  and  ripened 
the  preceding  year.  The  other  class,  smaller  growers 
like  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet  and  others,  which, 
like  the  H.P.’s,  make  wood  and  flowers  in  one  and  the 
same  season.  It  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate  the  small 
growers  ;  and  this  being  so,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
grieve  because  the  large  growers  are  less  accommodating. 
In  the  open  air  the  only  way  the  large  growers  can  be 
cultivated  is  by  having  them  as  climbers  on  walls  or 
houses,  or  by  matting  them  up  very  carefully  in  the 
winter.  The  difficulty  is  that  Tea  Roses  grow  always, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  wood  ripe  enough  to 
stand  the  frost ;  but  with  the  dwarf-growing  kinds  we 


can  manage  better.  If  we  wish  to  grow  these  we  should 
construct  raised  beds  on  the  level  ground,  having  about 
2  ft.  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  we  may  add  leaf-mould, 
peat,  old  manure,  sand,  lime,  or  anything  similar. 
Here  our  plants  should  be  planted  out  in  spring,  about 
May,  and  by  the  following  autumn  they  would  be  well 
established.  To  withstand  the  winter  they  should  be 
earthed  up  like  Potatos,  and  hay  or  dried  Ferns  tied 
loosely  round  them.  In  this  way  they  will  rarely 
suffer  any  injury,  and  in  the  following  spring  they 
should  be  cut  in  close  to  the  ground,  when  they  will 
begin  at  once  to  grow  and  give  us  all  the  season  a 
quantity  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  difficulty  all 
through  is  to  get  the  wood  to  ripen,  or  to  stop  the 
growth  ;  in  other  words,  if  we  were  to  grow  our  plants 
in  pots,  and  about  the  end  of  August  take  them  up  and 
put  them  under  a  wall  or  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides 
the  shoots  would  soon  ripen  and  plants  quickly  stop 
their  growth.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  only 
way  to  see  the  Tea  Rose  in  its  full  luxuriance  and 
beauty  is  to  see  it  in  a  Rose  house,  where  it  climbs  and 
rambles  over  the  roof  and  rafters,  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  the  winter  frost  and  cold. 

A  word  on  watering.  Many  people  imagine  that  if 
in  dry  weather  they  keep  constantly  pouring  cold  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  are  doing  good.  Let 
me  tell  them  they  are  doing  quite  the  opposite — they 
are  doing  a  deal  of  harm.  Much  more  good  would  be 
effected  by  hoeing  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  keeping 
a  fine  tilth.  It  is  a  vexed  question  whether  watering 
Roses  in  the  open  ground  does  them  any  good  at  all. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  harm  it  does  when  done 
at  the  wrong  time,  or  too  often.  If  the  leaves  of  your 
Rose  tree  are  shrivelling,  then  you  must  give  water  to 
save  the  plant’s  life  ;  but  so  long  as  the  plant  looks 
healthy,  and  has  good  green  leaves  on  it,  it  is  just  as 
well  left  alone.  But  where  we  want  extra  fine  flowers 
we  may  give  our  plants  stimulating  fluids,  liquid 
manures  ;  but  we  should  give  these  when  the  sun  has 
set,  or  before  he  has  risen,  so  as  not  to  chill  the  ground 
and  the  plant. 

Now  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  manures. 
Lime  I  look  upon  as  the  best  of  all  manures.  If  there 
is  no  lime  in  a  soil,  manure  will  not  be  much  good. 
We  should  make  haste  to  add  it,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — Because  lime  supplies  that  which  all  plants 
require  as  part  of  their  food  ;  because  it  combines  with 
the  acids  in  the  soil,  and  so  makes  it  sweet  and  fit 
for  cultivation  ;  and  because  it  turns  the  manures, 
vegetable  and  mineral  matters  in  the  soil  into  plant 
food.  We  must  add  lime  at  intervals,  as  it  sinks  down 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  spade,  the  plants  absorbing  it, 
and  the  rains  wash  it  away.  It  is  useless  to  keep  on 
adding  manure  to  our  soil,  except  we  keep  it  in  good 
heart. 

“Lime  and  lime  without  manure 
Will  make  both  farm  and  farmer  poor.” 

The  cheapest  form  of  manure  is  that  which  we  generally 
in  this  country  throw  away.  The  erection  of  an  earth 
closet  on  the  premises  will  put  each  of  us  in  possession 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  stimulating  agents  possible. 
Good  farm-yard  manure  is  hard  to  beat  for  general 
work,  and  it  should  be  the  mainstay  of  the  Rose 
grower.  The  best  way  to  treat  farm-yard  manure  is  to 
put  it  into  the  land  at  once.  If  this  is  not  convenient, 
then  let  it  be  made  into  a  ridge-shaped  heap,  so  that 
the  water  will  run  off  without  washing  through  the 
interior,  and  by  this  means  conveying  away  and 
■wasting  the  best  part  of  it.  Bones  and  the  preparations 
of  them  are  among  the  most  valuable  manures  we 
possess.  A  handful  of  bone  dust  or  dissolved  bones 
thrown  round  about  the  roots  of  a  Rose  tree  will  do 
wonders.  Probably  one  of  the  best  preparations  of 
bone  is  in  the  form  of  Beeson’s  Manure.  I  have  used 
it  with  very  good  effect,  and  where  it  has  failed  to 
answer  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  fault  of  those  using, 
or,  rather,  abusing  it.  Remember  it  is  powerful,  and 
should  be  added,  like  all  other  soluble  manures,  not 
when  the  plant  is  at  rest,  but  in  the  spring-time,  when 
the  sap  is  flowing  and  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  I  am  acquainted 
with.  I  spoke  just  now  of  liquid  manure.  This  is 
best  made  by  putting  fresh  horse-droppings  into  a  tub 
of  water,  and  when  diluted  to  the  colour  of  pale  ale  it 
may  be  safely  poured  over  the  roots  of  Roses  in  the 
open  ground.  Never  pour  such  strong  liquid  as  this 
on  dry  ground,  but  first  thoroughly  moisten  the  roots 
with  plain  clear  water,  and  then  add  the  stimulants. 
Do  not  water  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  plants, 
but  choose  the  evening  or  early  morning  for  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  he  who  wishes  to  grow 
the  finest  Roses  must  not  mind  a  little  trouble.  They 
do  not  require  much  attention,  but  a  little  care  they  must 
have.  There  is  no  flower  like  the  Rose,  and  there  is 
none  that  so  richly  repays  the  pains  we  bestow  upon  it. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  ENDIVES. 

As  the  season  wanes,  and  autumn  gives  place  to 
winter,  the  supply  of  such  things  as  Lettuce  and  Endive 
becomes  more  and  more  a  problem,  and  can  only  be 
done  when  means  are  taken  to  preserve  such  things 
from  damping  and  from  frost ;  and  the  combination  of 
frost,  fog  and  rain  to  which  we  have  for  some  time  past 
been  subjected,  tells  seriously  on  all  kinds  of  vegetation 
that  is  not  perfectly  hardy.  We  recently  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  notes  and  comparing  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  Endive, 
both  green  and  curled-leaved,  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons’  trial  grounds  at  Chiswick.  This  occurred  after 
a  period  of  frosty  weather,  or  rather  sharp  frosty  nights, 
which  told  visibly  on  the  more  tender  kinds.  The 
regularity  of  the  plants  in  the  rows  showed  how  care¬ 
fully  cultivation  is  carried  on  at  these  trial  grounds, 
and  the  general  uniformity  of  the  plants  themselves 
showed  how  true  to  name  the  respective  varieties  were. 

Plain-leaved. 

The  best  and  the  hardiest  of  all  the  plain-leaved 
kinds  was  that  named  Improved  Round-leaved.  The 
plants  formed  round  tufts  spreading  flat  on  the  ground, 
were  very  vigorous  in  habit,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
from  the  evenness  and  general  uniformity  in  appearance 
indicated  that  the  variety  was  true  to  name.  Fraser’s 
Endive  was  even  more  vigorous,  however,  with  large 
coarser  leaves,  and  considered  inferior  in  point  of 
quality  to  the  above-mentioned,  but  was  equally  hardy, 
if  not  more  so,  and  calculated  to  give  a  larger  amount 
of  produce.  A  more  tender  kind,  named  White 
Batavian,  was  characterised  by  the  uniformly  pale 
green  colour  of  its  leaves,  and,  if  less  hardy,  would 
constitute  more  delicate  eating.  The  habit  was  robust 
and  free,  with  broad  flat  leaves. 

Curled-Leaved. 

The  varieties  classed  in  this  section  are  characterised 
by  the  leaves  being  variously  cut  and  jagged,  giving 
them  a  more  or  less  curled  appearance,  according  to  the 
degree  of  laceration.  They  would  seem  to  be  more 
popular  than  the  plain-leaved  kinds,  and  are  more 
numerously  represented  by  good  and  useful  sorts.  Of 
nine  distinct  varieties  grown  there  we  noted  seven  of 
the  best  kinds.  White  Curled  had  pale  or  yellowish 
green  leaves,  and  the  plants,  although  generally  smaller 
in  size  than  the  others,  would,  no  doubt,  prove  tender 
and  delicate  eating.  Another  good  kind  named  Green 
Curled  was  represented  by  plants  grown  both  from 
French  and  English  seeds  :  and  the  latter  appeared 
slightly  the  more  robust  or  vigorous  of  the  two.  Large 
Curled  Pancalier  is  a  French  variety  with  broad  leaves, 
and  evidently  a  vigorous  kind,  while  it  was  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  on  the  square  plot  of  ground. 
A  close-habited  sort  forming  patches  on  the  ground 
about  9  ins.  across  was  notable  for  its  pale  green  leaves, 
while  those  in  the  centre  of  the  crown  were  even  paler. 
This  was  named  Pictus,  evidently  from  the  two 
different  colours  of  the  leaves.  An  Italian  variety 
named  Comte  a  Cloche,  and  known  also  as  Green 
Curled  Summer,  is  most  useful  for  cultivation  in 
summer,  but  being  tender  is  not  much  used  in  this 
country.  A  distinct-looking  kind,  and  apparently  a 
fine  one,  named  Livius,  was  notable  for  its  compact 
habit  and  deep  green  colour.  The  leaves  were  also  flat 
and  very  much  cut.  The  most  distinct  of  all  the  cut¬ 
leaved  kinds,  however,  was  that  named  Moss  Curled, 
which  formed  large  bushes  that  were  more  erect  in 
habit  than  any  already  mentioned.  The  leaves  were 
very  much  cut,  lacerated,  and  curled  or  frizzled,  bright 
green,  and  apparently  very  hardy. 

—  --  -=■»£■«* - 

WOODSIDE,  PAISLEY. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  the  rising  ground  above  Paisley, 
Woodside,  the  residence  of  Archibald  Coats,  Esq., 
enjoys  a  considerable  amount  of  variety  of  scenery  in 
wood,  hill,  and  undulated  or  rising  ground,  while  the 
elevated  situation  would  ensure  a  more  bracing  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  more 
densely  populated  lower  ground.  Being  autumntide 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  our  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  to  the  houses,  where  the  high  state  of  cultivation 
everywhere  visible  testified  to  the  abilities  of  Mr.  J. 
Beveridge  as  a  gardener. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  magnificent 
appearance  of  the  Nepenthes,  especially  that  of  N. 
Rafflesiana  and  N.  Mastersi,  the  pitchers  of  which  were 
of  huge  dimensions  and  most  beautifully  coloured. 
N,  Hookeri,  N.  Chelsoni,  N.  Lawrenceana,  N. 
ampullacea,  and  N.  compacta  were  also  good  according 
to  their  kind,  but  excepting  the  two  first  mentioned 


they  do  not  attain  the  imposing  proportions  of  N. 
Mastersi  and  N.  Rafflesiana.  The  latter  have  been 
grown  in  the  same  pots  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  are 
simply  top-dressed,  a  method  of  procedure  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  pursued  by  some  cultivators  who  re-pot 
their  plants  about  every  second  year.  The  whole  of 
them  are  grown  in  a  low  span-roofed  house  kept  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  hang  over  an  open  tank  of  water 
also  kept  very  warm.  The  result  was  a  close  steamy 
atmosphere,  which,  as  the  sequel  showed,  was  very 
beneficial  to  a  high  development  of  the  pitchers,  but 
from  which  we  were  glad  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Other  stove  plants  showed  that  great  skill  and  care 
were  devoted  to  their  cultivation.  They  included  many 
highly  ornamental  subjects,  such  as  Fittonia  argyro- 
neura,  F.  Pearcei,  Cyrtodeira  fulgida,  Pelionia 
Daveauana,  P.  pulchra,  and  Calathea  rosea-picta, 
which  we  seldom  find  absent  from  any  good  collection. 
The  broad  bronzy  foliage  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Leaux, 
and  the  beautifully  marked  leaves  of  B.  Louise  Chretien 
were  very  conspicuous  and  attractive.  Anthurium 
Dechardi,  with  white  spathes  and  large  leaves,  con¬ 
trasted  finely  with  the  commoner  and  better-known, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  more  useful  species.  In  another 
house  the  sweet-scented  Pancratium  speciosum  was 
carrying  six  spikes  of  flowers  of  great  size.  Fine  pans 
of  Selaginella  Martensi,  S.  Yolgelii  and  S.  serpens 
occupied  the  side  stages  of  a  house  chiefly  devoted  to 
Ferns  and  finely-foliaged  stove  plants.  A  curious  but 
pretty  Fern  was  Davallia  hemiptera  from  Borneo,  with 
half-moon-shaped  pinnte,  while  Goniophlebium  sub- 
auriculatum  and  Woodwardia  orientalis  were  good 
basket  Ferns.  The  curiously  proliferated  fronds  of  the 
latter  were  very  striking. 

The  collection  of  Orchids  at  Woodside  was  commenced 
about  four  years  ago,  and  is  now  extensive,  well  grown 
and  in  a  clean  healthy  condition.  In  the  warmer 
section  a  particularly  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum 
grande,  with  intensely  coloured  markings,  had  flowers 
that  measured  5  ins.  by  6  ins.  across  petals  and  sepals. 
The  autumn-flowering  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  and  the 
magnificent  C.  Dowiana  were  also  responsive  to  their 
season  of  flowering,  and  certainly  looked  very  gay. 
Some  variety  was  also  produced  by  Dendrobium 
formosum  giganteum  and  Oncidium  papilio.  Most  of 
the  Dendrobiums  had,  however,  gone  to  rest,  and  were 
conspicuous  for  the  fine  growths  they  had  made.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  D.  Falconeri 
and  some  others  with  very  long  and  proportionately 
plump  and  well-developed  pseudo-bulbs.  Oncidium 
varicosum  Rogersii  had  already  hung  out  its  huge 
panicles  of  bloom,  while  Restrepia  elegans  and  the 
intense  red  Epidendrum-like  Broughtonia  sanguinea 
were  equally  admirable  in  their  way.  Amongst  cool 
Orchids  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  was  carrying  panicled 
spikes  of  bloom,  which  testified  to  the  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  it  received.  Some  of  the  Masdevallias,  such  as 
M.  Yeitchii  and  M.  Lindeni,  were  still  in  bloom. 

In  the  Palm  house  were  some  fine  specimens  of  Sea- 
fortliia  elegans,  Phoenix  rupieola  and  Livistonia 
Commersoni,  interspersed  with  smaller  ones,  and  setoff, 
especially  on  the  side  stages,  with  various  stove  plants, 
among  which  Croton  Warreni  was  very  conspicuous  by 
its  yellow,  crimson,  and  green  twisted  leaves,  many  of 
which  measured  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length.  There 
were  also  fine  specimens  of  Adiantum  "Williamsi,  A. 
Farleyense  and  A.  Pacottii.  The  curious  spiny-leaved 
Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  tipped  with  its  withered  fibro- 
vascular  tissues,  ivas  also  located  here.  A  healthy 
collection  of  Heaths  occupied  the  stages  of  the  green¬ 
house,  which  also  contained  Lapageria  rosea  alba, 
Francoaramosa,  Tremandra  verticillata,  large  specimens 
of  T.  hirsuta,  Nerine  Fothergillii  major,  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  other  things  in  good  order. 

A  pleasant  bit  of  variation  was  afforded  by  a  fernery 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  filmy  Ferns  and  Mosses. 
The  back  wall  was  covered  with  green  Moss  collected 
from  its  native  haunts,  and  through  and  among  this 
the  long  trailing  stems  of  Lycopodium  clavatum 
rendered  the  whole  very  charming  and  attractive. 
This  plan  might  more  often  be  adopted  in  cool  ferneries, 
where  our  native  Club  Mosses  might  be  turned  to  great 
practical  utility,  and  their  beauty  as  decorative  subjects 
be  more  fully  demonstrated  than  they  are  at  present. 
Among  filmy  Ferns  were  five  pieces  of  Hymenophyllum 
demissum,  H.  tunbridgense,  Triehomanes  radicans, 
large  pieces  of  T.  reniforme  grown  in  pans  filled  with 
sandstone  and  a  little  fibry  peat ;  specimens  of  Todea 
superba  and  T.  intermedia. 

Another  fine  feature  of  the  place  is  an  imposing  and 
well-built  structure,  internally  designed  so  as  to  re¬ 
present  a  Fern  jungle.  The  lower  basin  is  occupied 
with  a  pool  of  water  supplied  from  a  higher  source,  and 


which  trickles  down  the  rocky  declivities  and  rugged 
escarpments.  Tree  Ferns — Cyathea  australis  and  C. 
medullaris — occupy  projecting  ledges  at  a  high  level, 
and  other  species,  such  as  C.  AVilliamsi,  occupy  lower 
levels,  which  can  be  viewed  from  a  narrow  rocky  path 
leading  round  the  sides  of  the  house  at  some  consider¬ 
able  height  above  the  basement.  The  rocks  are  built 
of  water-worn  stones  from  the  Isle  of  ArraD,  and 
over  these  Marchantia  polymorph.a  grows  in  great 
quantity  and  beauty.  Other  fine-foliaged  plants 
occupy  suitable  and  prominent  places,  and  altogether 
the  house,  which  is  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  is  very 
attractive,  and  enjoys  a  pleasant  atmosphere  for  any 
who  may  have  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  it. 

The  rockery  is  laid  out  on  a  bold  and  rugged  or 
undulated  piece  of  ground,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  place,  has  “  great  capabilities,”  as  Capability  Brown 
would  have  said.  One  of  the  lower  levels  was  occupied 
by  a  small  pond  or  basin  of  water,  in  which  the  Bog 
Bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata),  the  yellow  Gentian  YTort, 
Lymnanthemum  nymphoeoides,  and  Nymphrea  alba 
rubra  grew  luxuriantly.  The  steeper  places  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  were  gay  with  Polygonum  vac- 
cinifolium,  P.  Brunonis,  and  Cornus  canadensis.  The 
fine-leaved  Muhlenbeckia  complexa  and  Saxifraga 
longifolia  were  also  choice  and  attractive.  The  latter 
was  planted  in  perpendicular  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
was  particularly  fine. 

- — - 

HAPTON  HOUSE,  BURNLEY. 

At  the  present  time  a  visit  to  Hapton  House,  near 
Burnley,  the  residence  of  J.  Riley,  Esq.,  would  be  well 
repaid,  no  matter  from  what  distance  the  visitor  came. 
Although  surrounded  on  every  side  with  huge  chimneys 
of  manufacturing  premises,  emitting  volumes  of  smoke 
both  night  and  day,  when  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
courteous  host,  or  his  able  gardener,  Mr.  Lambert,  the 
beauties  of  the  garden  do  not  seem  to  suffer  on  that 
account.  The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  eye  on 
entering  the  houses  is  the  tidiness  and  cleanliness  all 
around  you  ;  next  to  this  being  the  plants  in  flower,  of 
which  there  are  a  goodly  number  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  to  attract  our  notice  were  two  plants  of  Yanda 
Sanderiana  in  full  flower,  one  a  superb  variety,  which  I 
was  told  had  been  in  bloom  for  the  past  ten  weeks,  and 
is  now  full  of  freshness,  and  likely  to  be  so  for  some 
time.  In  the  same  house  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  with  four  spikes  of  its 
beautiful  flowers  fully  expanded  ;  this  is  the  fourth 
time  this  plant  has  flowered  this  year — a  very  unusual 
occurrence.  In  the  same  house,  Oncidium  tigrinum  is 
well  represented  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  its  graceful 
spikes  of  flowers  in  full  beauty  ;  there  is  one  amongst 
them  deserving  of  special  mention,  having  sepals  and 
petals  of  unusual  width  and  clearness  of  marking,  with 
a  lip  twice  the  usual  size.  Other  Oncidiums  in  flower 
are  0.  Forbesii  flexuosum,  0.  incurvum,  0.  aitissimum, 
the  charming  0.  cheirophorum,  with  unusually  long 
panicles  of  its  beautiful  yellow  flowers.  0.  phalienopsis 
is  the  picture  of  health,  and  is  just  beginning  to 
expand  its  beautiful  flowers.  0.  Krameri  and  0. 
papilio  were  flowering  side  by  side  in  profusion.  There 
is  also  a  variety  of  0.  macranthum,  named  nanum, 
which  is  earlier  in  flowering,  and  in  my  opinion  far 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  form,  which  is  in  the  same 
house  and  sending  out  a  spike  some  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  long, 
while  the  one  named  nanum  has  a  spike  only  some  18 
ins.  long,  with  four  or  five  branclilets  and  cairying 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  fully-expanded  flowers.  Odon- 
toglossums  were  not  so  forward  in  bloom,  but  judging 
from  the  army  of  spikes  which  are  to  be  seen  they  will 
be  very  fine.  Just  beginning  to  open  its  flowers  was  a 
fine  variety  cf  0.  Andersonianum  ;  also  a  form  which  I 
think  will  prove  to  be  the  scarce  variety  0.  Wilckeanum. 
0.  Bictonense  album  was  also  in  flower ;  on  seeing  it 
one  cannot  wonder  at  the  eagerness  of  Orchid  amateurs 
to  possess  it. 

Numbers  of  Lcelia  anceps  were  about  to  burst  their 
flower-buds,  one  already  open  being  a  grand  form, 
having  broad  sepals  and  petals  of  a  deep  rose  colour, 
and  a  lip  of  the  richest  amethyst.  A  plant  of  the 
white  variety,  from  an  importation  (out  of  which  has 
flowered  a  fair  percentage  of  L.  a.  Schroderi),  has  a 
spike  of  unusual  vigour.  Ltelia  autumnalis  lights  up  the 
house,  there  being  a  large  number  of  this  favourite  in 
full  flower.  One  may  be  singled  out  from  amongst 
them  on  account  of  its  vivid  colour.  The  bulbs  of  this 
plant  are  not  larger  than  ordinary  bulbs  of  Lielia 
furfuracea,  thus  crushing  the  idea  that  the  largest- 
bulbed  forms  give  the  best  varieties. 

The  visitor  is  next  introduced  to  the  house  wherein 
are  a  lot  of  Cypripediums  in  flower.  There  are  several 
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specimens  of  the  true  variety  of  C.  Maulei  in  full 
flower.  C.  Spicerianum  I  was  told  had  been  grand. 
Amongst  other  varieties  we  noticed  the  pretty  little 
C.  concolor,  a  fine  specimen  ;  C.  selligemm,  C.  argus, 
C.  Sedeni,  and  the  rare  C.  Sanderianum.  Phalrenopsids 
are  evidently  at  home,  judging  from  the  way  they  are 
flowering  ;  such  species  as  P.  amabilis,  P.  Sanderiana, 
0.  Stuartiana,  and  the  pretty  little  0.  Esmeralda  were 
in  full  bloom.  The  finest  variety  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  I  ever  remember  seeing  is  in  flower  here, 
measuring  as  much  as  2  ins.  across,  and  the  colour 
being  everything  to  be  desired.  Calanthes  just  open¬ 
ing  their  flowers  include  C.  Veitchii,  C.  vestita  rubra, 
and  a  plant  of  the  true  form  of  C.  v.  gigantea.  It 
would  take  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
varieties  that  are  in  flower,  the  display  of  bloom  at 
present  being  an  exhibition  in  itself. 

Although  it  was  my  intention  only  to  note  the 
Orchids,  yet  when  a  sheet  of  bloom  meets  the  eye  at  a 
distance  one  cannot  help  but  enquire  about  it,  which 
resulted  in  my  being  introduced  to  a  house  wherein 
are  planted  two  fine  plants  of  the  old  Brugmansia 
suaveolens,  one  plant  alone  carrying  fourteen  fully 
expanded  flowers  of  trumpet-like  appearance— a  most 
pleasing  sight.  Another  species  most  admirably 
grown  is  Pinguicula  caudata,  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
quantity. 

It  is  not  Orchids  alone  that  claim  attention  at  this 
establishment,  the  curious  having  an  equal  share  with 
the  beautiful  ;  thus  proving  a  visit  to  Hapton  House 
is  well  repaid. — 7. 

— - - - 

Hardening  ffoiEs  from 
Scotland. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aber¬ 
deen. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  was  held  on  November  26th.  There 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  president,  Town 
Councillor  Lyon,  occupied  the  chair.  The  annual  report, 
which  showed  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  £16  15 s.  3d., 
to  meet  a  deficit  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year  of  £15  llr.  87. ,  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Byres, 
C.A.,  secretary.  The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report  and  the  year’s  accounts,  said  they 
were  met  that  night  for  the  first  time  for  more  than 
ten  years  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  owed 
no  man  anything,  and  he  congratulated  the  society 
on  having  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  Mr.  A.  0. 
Gill,  Fairfield,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  next  business  was  the 
appointment  of  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
the  re-election  of  Lord  Provost  Henderson  as  hon. 
president,  and  the  proposal  was  heartily  agreed  to. 
At  the  end  of  the  voting  for  directors,  it  was  found 
that  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  respective  classes.  Professional 
gardeners  :  Messrs.  Proctor,  Devenha  House  ;  S.  Ross, 
Cranford  ;  A.  Grigor,  Fairfield  ;  and  AV.  Ogg,  Morken. 
Market  gardeners  :  A.  Milne,  Rubislaw ;  A.  Mortimer, 
Tullos,  Nigg  ;  G.  Taylor,  Raeden  ;  and  W.  Anderson, 
Cornhill.  Nurserymen  :  D.  Darling,  of  Cardno  & 
Darling  ;  J.  Cocker,  sen.,  of  James  Cocker  &  Sons  ; 
A.  Robson,  of  Smith  &  Sons  ;  and  J.  M.  Troup,  of 
Ben.  Reid  &  Co.  Amateurs  :  G.  Mintz,  Canal  Road  ; 
A.  Lyon,  Carden  Place  ;  D.  Smith,  Argyll  Place  ;  and 
Dr.  F.  N.  Moir.  Working  classes  :  A.  Ewen,  Hard- 
weird  ;  A.  Gillespie,  Jack’s  Brae  ;  J.  Craigen,  Hilton  ; 
and  W.  Shireffs,  Esslemont  Avenue.  Mr.  A.  M.  Byres 
was  unanimously  re-elected  secretary.  Mr.  Alex. 
Robson,  in  accordance  with  notice  given,  moved  “  That 
only  one  show  be  held  in  18S8,  on  a  day  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  exhibitors — probably  in  August.” 
Mr.  Reid,  seedsman,  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  A. 
Milne,  Rubislaw,  thought  the  course  suggested  by  Mr. 
Robson  a  wrong  one,  and  moved  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  : — “  That  the  society  continue  to  hold  two  shows, 
as  formerly.’’  After  an  animated  and  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion,  Mr.  Robson’s  motion  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  chairman  and  the  retiring  directors  for  their 
services  during  the  year. 

Pot  Vines. — The  season  is  now  at  hand  when 
many  purchase  Vines  in  pots  to  give  early  supplies  of 
fruit,  with  the  view  of  retarding  the  permanent  ones, 
which,  to  some  extent,  harvests  their  strength  ;  and 
the  practice  i3  attended  with  a  greater  amount  of 
economy  than  by  forcing  Vines  permanently  planted 


in  borders.  Great  numbers  of  pot  Vines  are  raised  in 
private  places,  which  are  well  ripened  and  carefully 
prepared  for  early  work  ;  but  much  disappointment  is 
often  experienced  by  purchasers,  especially  by  amateur 
growers,  who  cannot  spare  time  and  means  to  raise 
fruiting  canes  for  themselves.  The  canes  may  be 
large,  short-jointed,  buds  well  developed,  and  the  roots 
healthy  and  abundant.  They  may  also  break  well 
and  grow  freely,  but  be  minus  of  fruit  ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case  disappointment  is  great.  It  is  not  always 
possible  for  purchasers  to  combat  with  this  difficulty, 
and  receive  Vines  on  which  they  can  implicitly  depend 
lor  a  good  show  of  fruit.  The  chief  source  from  which 
the  evil  arises  is  unripened  wood.  A  bark  well 
browned  does  not  always  indicate  maturity,  and  often 
Vines  which  would  have  been  a  credit  to  purchaser  and 
vendor  alike  have  been  positively  destroyed  at  the 
period  when  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  was 
necessary  to  render  the  plants  worthy  of  space  in  a 
forcing  pit. 

It  is  a  practice  yet  too  common,  when  pot 
Vines  have  made  the  growth  allotted  to  them,  to 
remove  the  lights  of  the  structures  in  which  they  have 
been  grown,  or — more  common  still -to  stand  them 
out  in  the  open  air  against  walls,  if  any  are  avail¬ 
able,  or  against  Beech,  Yew,  and  other  hedges  ; 
and  under  such  conditions  the  foliage  soon  becomes 
limp,  droops  and  falls  off  just  at  the  period  when 
they  are  required  most  to  mature  the  fruiting 
buds,  and  prepare  the  Vines  for  usefulness.  Even 
for  planting  purposes,  when  fruit  is  not  wanted, 
this  is  untoward  treatment.  If  purchasers  can  ascer¬ 
tain  that  Vines  in  pots  have  thus  suffered,  they  should 
eschew  them  altogether,  and  not  consider  them  worthy 
of  a  trial. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  those  who  grow  Vines 
for  sale,  and  for  years  have  deservedly  had  a 
great  name  for  the  excellence  of  their  fruiting  Vines, 
and  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their 
good  character,  which  has  been  secured,  not  only  by 
careful  culture  during  the  growing  period,  but  by 
strict  attention  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  the  matura¬ 
tion  of  the  fruiting  buds,  maintaining  a  warm  dry 
temperature,  with  abundance  of  air  at  all  times,  when 
the  weather  admits  of  such,  and  keeping  the  foliage 
clean  and  laterally  well  stopped.  When  wanted  earl}', 
for  forcing  from  November  onwards,  the  Vines  should 
be  well  advanced  in  August,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
rested  after  the  foliage  has  dropped  naturally  before 
forcing. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Spencer,  when  gardener  at 
Bowood,  Wilts,  made  a  speciality  of  Vines  in  pots,  and 
was  a  most  successful  cultivator  of  them  (as  he  was 
with  every  kind  of  fruit).  When  preparing  the  canes 
for  early  work  they  were  placed  along  a  shelf  at  the 
back  of  a  steep  narrow  house  ;  the  rods  were  allowed 
to  hang  down  the  back  wall  exposed  to  the  full  sun, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  were  subjected  gradually  to 
the  rosting  period,  which  rendered  failure  almost 
impossible.  Forcing  of  Vines  in  pots  is  very  uncommon 
now  that  Grapes  can  be  easily  kept  until  May  in  good 
condition,  and  such  is  very  advantageous  to  northern 
growers,  who  have  less  sun  during  autumn  for  ripening 
the  canes. — Caledonian. 

Ipomsea  Thomson!.  —  Among  climbers  for 
decorating  the  rafters  of  stoves  this  is  much  esteemed, 
and  comes  into  bloom  when  free-flowering  plants  are 
very  valuable.  The  enormous  amount  of  white 
blossoms  with  crimped  petals  which  one  plant  can 
produce  during  November  and  December  is  most 
striking.  On  an  average,  we  notice  that  from  twelve 
to  twenty  fully-developed  flowers  are  out  at  one  time 
on  every  foot  run  of  rafter.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
this  climber  does  well  with  greenhouse  treatment,  but 
we  have  not  proved  it  so.  On  the  back  of  a  Peach 
house  we  tried  a  plant  along  with  a  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda  some  four  years  ago  ;  the  latter  has  done  fairly 
well  ever  since,  but  the  Ipomrea  died.  With  the  roots 
curtailed  in  a  pot,  and  allowed  to  grow  out  at  the 
bottom  into  loam,  peat  and  sand  well  mixed,  our  plant 
flow'ers  very  profusely.  Reverting  to  the  Stephanotis, 
at  the  present  time  —  middle  of  November  —  the 
structure  in  which  the  plant  is  growing  has,  for  the 
resting  of  early  Peaches,  to  be  subjected  to  a  very  cool 
treatment.  The  young  growths  are  cut  very  hard 
back,  and  the  roots  confined  in  dry  open  soil — chiefly 
loam,  charcoal  and  sand.  One  of  the  finest  displays 
of  inflorescence  ever  seen  on  a  Stephanotis  was  in  a 
narrow  greenhouse  belonging  to  a  clergyman  in  East 
Anglia.  Dryness  and  thorough  rest  during  winter 
seem  to  be  the  chief  requirements  of  the  plant. — 
Caledonian. 


The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Laying-out  and  Planting  the  Lawn. — A  fort¬ 
night  ago,  the  levelling  of  the  lawn  and  the  method  of 
procedure  were  explained.  I  f  any  necessary  alterations, 
as  suggested,  have  been  made,  the  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to  will  be  the  formation  of  such  beds  as  are 
desirable,  or  that  are  adapted  to  the  extent  and  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  place.  It  is  necessary  to  say  suitable, 
inasmuch  as  the  desire  often  prevails  of  making  the 
most  of  the  space  at  command  ;  and  in  doing  so  the 
whole  thing  is  overdone  by  crowding  so  much  into  a 
small  area,  that  would,  with  greater  propriety,  be 
occupied  by  one-half  or  one-third  the  bedding  designs 
and  planting  material.  When  the  space  is  frittered 
away  with  a  great  number  of  beds,  it  mars  the  whole 
effect  by  engendering  a  confined  appearance  and  a  sense 
of  narrowness  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  general 
effect  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  real  extent  of 
the  lawn  apparently  widened,  by  the  use  of  a  few  bold 
designs  planted  with  suitable  material. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  often  wasted  in  keeping  the 
beds  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  edges  neatly  trimmed, 
when  there  are  numerous  beds  or  bare  spaces  of  ground 
to  be  tilled  and  planted.  If  the  greater  part  is  laid 
down  in  grass,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  run  the  mowing 
machine  over  it  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year  and-  the  amount  of  growth  made, 
which  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  weather.  This 
arrangement  will  also  be  more  satisfactory  to  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  soft  green  turf  in  summer. 

Should  the  grass  plot  consist  of  a  small  square,  such 
as  we  generally  find  attached  to  villas  in  towns  or 
suburban  residences,  a  large  circular,  oval,  or  similarly 
appropriate  bed  should  occupy  the  centre  ;  or  if  a 
central  walk  leads  through  the  grass  from  the  front 
door  of  the  house  to  the  garden  gate,  one  bed  of  the 
kind  mentioned  should  occupy  each  square.  A  narrow 
border  should  bound  the  grass  on  all  sides,  and  be  from 
2  ft.  to  4  ft.  or  more  in  width,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  area  enclosed.  A  small  circular  bed  might  occupy 
each  corner,  leaving  ample  room  to  walk  round  them 
for  the  convenience  of  mowing  the  grass  and  cleaning 
the  borders  and  the  beds  themselves.  The  latter  need 
not  be  large,  but  may  be  occupied  with  standard  Roses 
at  the  option  of  the  owner.  If  the  latter  is  fond  of 
Roses  grown  in  this  way,  a  row  of  them  may  be  placed 
at  distances  of  4  ft.  or  6  ft.  apart  all  round  the  lawn. 
They  may  be  planted  on  the  grass — that  is,  the  latter 
may  be  allowed  to  run  close  up  to  their  stems  if  it  is 
undesirable  to  cut  up  the  lawn  by  the  formation  of  so 
many  beds.  There  are  various  reasons,  however,  for 
advocating  a  series  of  small  beds  in  which  to  plant 
standards  even.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  great 
danger  of  the  stems  being  barked  by  the  mowing 
machine  when  the  grass  runs  close  up  to  them  ;  and, 
further,  there  is  much  less  facility  for  feeding  the 
Roses,  and  no  opportunity  at  all  for  mulching  them. 
The  root  system  of  Roses  grown  in  this  fashion  is 
generally  very  deficient,  and  to  expect  good  results 
liberal  treatment  must  be  given  ;  therefore,  a  series  of 
small  beds  would  allow  of  this  being  done. 

The  Central  Bed  in  each  plot  may  be  planted 
with  shrubs  or  flowering  plants,  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  owner  ;  but  in  all  cases  avoid  the  use  of  large 
trees  in  small  areas,  and  especially  in  close  proximity 
to  windows.  How  frequently  do  we  see  Sequoia 
(Wellingtonia)  gigantea  or  Araucaria  imbricata  placed 
immediately  in  front  of,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
windows,  which  must  in  a  few  years  be  darkened  by 
them,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  inmates.  This, 
if  allowed  to  go  on,  must  get  worse  and  worse  every 
year,  and  to  cut  the  trees  down  is  both  a  loss  and  a 
great  misgiving  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  A  fine  effect 
may,  however,  be  produced  by  the  use  of  evergreen  or 
deciduous  and  variegated  or  otherwise  ornamental- 
foliaged  shrubs.  Amongst  evergreens  may  be  mentioned 
numerous  variegated  and  other  varieties  of  the  common 
Holly,  Aucuba  japonica,  variegated  and  green  species 
of  the  Box,  Conifers  in  great  varieties,  Euonymus 
japonicus  in  both  green  and  variegated  forms,  the 
Laurestine  (Viburnum  tinus),  Berberis  (Mahonia) 
aquifolia,  B.  Darwini,  and  many  other  most  appropriate 
and  handsome  subjects.  Deciduous  shrubs  might  be 
represented  by  Berberis  vulgaris  purpurea,  Prunus 
Pissardi,  Rhus  glabra  laciniata,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
very  handsome,  especially  in  autumn,  when  the  decay¬ 
ing  leaves  assume  crimson  and  golden  tints  ;  by 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  Deutzia  gracilis,  and  D.  crenata 
flore  pleno  ;  and  the  whole  may  be  edged  with 
Euonymus  radicans  variegata,  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
C.  m.  thymifolia,  Erica  carnea,  and  Calluna  vulgaris 
flore  pleno  or  the  white  variety.  The  planting  must 
be  entrusted  to  some  one  familiar  with  the  subjects  in 
question,  so  that  the  tallest  may  be  planted  in  the 
centre  and  the  dwarfer  ones  towards  the  sides.  Avoid 
overcrowding ,  — F. 
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THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

I  SEE  by  your  issue  of  November  26th  that  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  finally 
determined  to  abandon  South  Kensington.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  for  them  to  find  some  new 
home,  and,  possibly,  to  re-construct  the  society  on  more 
popular  lines.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the 
monthly  meetings  next  year  were  held  in  London,  say 
St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  Westminster,  or  possibly  a  site 
might  be  obtained  in  the  City,  say,  perhaps,  the  gardens 
of  Finsbury  Circus,  and  the  second  meeting  in  the  month 
during  the  summer  season  at  the  old  garden  at  Chiswick, 
properly  advertised,  it  would  go  far  to  place  the  society 
in  a  better  financial  position.  I  should  welcome  the 
change,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  genuine 
horticulturists  would  enjoy  a  visit  to  Chiswick  in  the 
summer  to  study  the  good  work  there  done.  It  would 
bring  more  prominently  under  notice  the  interesting 
experiments  and  valuable  seed-testing  trials  conducted 
in  these  gardens  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Barron. 

I  should  like  to  see  bona  fide  gardeners  elected  from 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  associate  members  at  a 
small  payment,  say  10s.  I  think  that  the  present 
Floral  Committee  should  be  broken  up  into  sections, 
say  from  nine  to  twelve  members  for  each  section.  1 
would  establish  a  section  for  Orchids,  Roses,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  spring  flowers,  &c.,  &c.  I  believe  by  this 
means  a  larger  number  of  persons  would  be  brought 
together  who  have  a  real  interest  in  the  development  of 
horticulture,  and  it  would  help  to  enlarge  the  clientele 
of  the  society.  I  think  each  section  of  the  committee 
should  be  composed  of  one-third  amateurs,  one-third 
gardeners,  and  one-third  of  the  trade.  Each  committee 
should  keep  minutes,  and  should  record  the  names  of 
the  members  voting  pro  and  con  for  the  awards,  and 
these  should  be  published  in  the  gardening  papers,  as  by 
this  means  the  value  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  certificates  would  be  enhanced  in  value.  At 
present  many  horticulturists  place  no  value  on  the 
certificates,  because  it  is  felt  that  many  members  of 
the  present  committee  are  asked  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
plants  of  which  they  have  no  special  knowledge,  and 
mistakes  are  apt  to  be  made  and  discontent  caused. 

The  society  must  not  be  allowed  to  drift  into  a 
quasi-scientific  institution — a  hybrid  between  the 
Linnsean  and  Kew.  If  it  does  it  will  assuredly  break 
up  for  the  want  of  £  s.  cl.  I  hold  that  its  object  is  to 
promote  horticulture,  to  improve  and  educate  the 
popular  taste  for  flowers  and  fruit,  to  stimulate  the 
trade,  to  cultivate  and  bring  out  new  plants  and 
varieties,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  value  of  the 
various  new  horticultural  inventions  and  appliances, 
and  to  certify  the  value  of  the  same  as  regards  cost  and 
construction.  The  gardens  at  Chiswick  are  admirably 
adapted  for  testing  the  value  of  new  plants  and  appli¬ 
ances.  In  the  orchard  and  vineries  every  kind  of 
fruit  and  Grape  should  be  cultivated,  so  that  genuine 
horticulturists  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
themselves  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  variety. 

The  council  ought  not  to  expect  Mr.  Barron,  the 
able  superintendent  of  these  gardens,  to  make  a  money 
profit,  as  if  they  were  kept  up  as  an  ordinary  market 
garden,  and  the  produce  sold  as  a  commercial  specu¬ 
lation.  1  trust  that  older  and  more  able  horticulturists 
will  speak  out  through  the  press  their  views  of  what 
they  think  necessary  and  desirable  to  make  the  society 
in  the  future  a  greater  success  horticulturally  and 
financially  than  it  has  been  of  late  years. — A .  H.  Sm.ee, 
The  Grange,  Haclcbridge,  Nov.  2Wi. 


Whilst  it  is  not  possible  to  withhold  a  tribute  of 
admiration  for  the  staunch  support  which  Sir  Charles 
Strickland  and  some  other  real  amateur  horticulturists 
have  given  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  must  be 
asked  of  Sir  Charles  whether  the  society  has  justified 
his  kindness.  Throughout  its  career  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  limit  its  operations  and  sympathies — - 
indeed,  it  has  been  cursed  by  a  species  of  cliqueism, 
which  has  ridden  rough-shod  over  every  generous 
proposition  or  broad-minded  proposal,  or,  if  not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  every  case,  then  it  has  done  its  best  to 
strangle  bold  suggestions.  All  the  special  societies  to 
which  Sir  Charles  refers  have  grown  out  of  the  supine¬ 
ness  or  cold  opposition  of  the  cliqueism  of  the  council 
from  time  to  time,  and  never  at  any  moment  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  these  institutions 
to  harm  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Apparent  incapacity  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the  times  has  had  its  natural  result,  in  leading  the 
society  into  a  deplorable  position,  from  out  of  which 


there  seems  to  be  no  road  but  that  of  destruction.  I 
venture,  however,  seriously  to  differ  from  Sir  Charles 
with  regard  to  the  statement  of  his  that  we  fritter 
away  our  efforts  on  small  societies.  Poes  not  the 
Rose,  Chrysanthemum,  Carnation,  or  similar  bodies 
perform  work  in  relation  to  these  particular  flowers 
which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  never  could 
have  accomplished  1  Take  agriculture  :  even  with  so 
popular  a  body  as  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in 
the  field,  yet  we  have  side  by  side  with  it  the  Dairy, 
Short-horn,  Cart  Horse,  and  similar  special  institu¬ 
tions  doing  remarkable  work,  and  which  are  not  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  just 
because  that  body  is  governed  by  wider  principles  and 
men  of  broader  minds  than  the  unfortunate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  ever  been.  — Observer. 


I  think  Sir  Charles  Strickland  hits  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  says  “it  is  the  habit  of  English¬ 
men  to  fritter  away  their  efforts  in  small  independent 
bodies,  rather  than  combine  extensively  for  any  large 
purpose.”  And  this  maybe  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  retrogressing.  It 
has  never  been  purely  representative  of  all  classes  of 
horticulture.  A  suggestion  was  made  a  short  time  ago 
in  one  of  the  gardening  journals  by  a  correspondent, 
that  gardeners  should  be  admitted  as  members  on 
payment  of  an  annual  guinea  subscription,  which  means 
that  they,  as  a  body,  must  still  be  onlookers,  for  how 
many  gardeners,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  and 
current  expenses,  could  afford  their  annual  guinea.  A 
national  society  in  these  times,  to  be  popular,  must  be 
representative,  and  gardeners  should  be  allowed  to 
become  members  or  be  represented  upon  much  easier 
terms. 

The  work  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  also, 
to  a  great  extent,  been  purely  local,  giving  their  awards, 
decisions  and  opinions  at  such  a  distance  that  few  could 
approach  them.  An  effort  was  made  by  them  some 
time  back  to  pay  annual  visits  to  the  provinces,  and  I 
believe  that  the  flower  show  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in 
1867,  was  their  first  attempt.  That  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  had  they  persevered  in  this  way, 
and  allowed  the  country  societies  to  amalgamate  with 
them  and  be  represented  on  easy  terms,  they  would 
have  been  more  popular,  and  not  in  their  present 
position.  A  national  society,  to  be  successful,  should 
have  a  centre  in  London,  but  periodical  visits  must  be 
paid  to  the  provinces.  I  have  previously  advocated  in 
your  columns  that  a  national  society  should  bo  formed 
representative  of  all  classes,  not  as  a  combination  to 
secure  a  higher  rate  of  wages  among  gardeners,  as  one 
of  your  correspondents  seems  to  think,  but  for  higher 
purposes,  and  to  meet  a  want  which  I  still  believe  is 
much  felt  and  is  highly  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
horticultural  community  at  large  ;  and  whether  it  be 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  present  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  or  whether  a  new  one  be  formed,  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  not  lose  the  valuable  services  of 
such  gentlemen  as  Sir  Charles  Strickland. — Alfred 
Gaut,  The  Gardens,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge. 

- -h - — 

THE  LOQUAT. 

When  walking  through  a  private  garden  near 
London  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Loquat,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  had  been  raised 
from  seed  by  an  old  lady,  whose  son  had  sent  home 
some  seeds  from  Japan.  She  thought  it  was  a  very 
wonderful  plant  and  asked  a  big  price  for  it,  but  it 
was  eventually  purchased  for  a  guinea  or  so,  and  under 
careful  treatment  it  has  grown  into  a  large  plant. 
Mr.  Leo.  Grindon  tells  us  in  his  book  on  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees,  that  the  Loquat  Is  a  native  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  in  its  native  countries  “the  tree  is  a  hand¬ 
some  evergreen,  attaining  very  considerable  dimensions 
and  living  to  a  great  age.  It  was  brought  to  Europe 
in  1784,  and  three  years  afterwards  direct  from  Canton 
to  Kew,  and  in  1818  first  ripened  fruit  in  England.” 
Mr.  Grindon  states  that  its  fruit  might  be  ripened  in 
this  country  as  easily  as  indoor  Peaches,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  three  or  four  years  ago  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
was  gathered  at  Stawell  House,  Richmond.  But  there 
is  one  peculiarity  about  the  tree — it  flowers  in  mid¬ 
winter  long  before  even  Peaches  begin  to  blossom, 
and  when  the  difficulty  of  setting  the  fruit  is  great ; 
but  English  gardeners  have  overcome  this  difficulty, 
as  vdtness  the  case  of  fruiting  above  mentioned. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  a  tender  plant.  I  have  known 
it  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  Middlesex, 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  a  villa  residence,  an 
against  the  wall.  “  Under  cultivation  the  leaves  are 


nearly  a  foot  in  length,  broadly  lanceolate,  corrugated 
above,  and  curiously  dressed  with  fur  underneath. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  dense  clusters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branehlets,  individually  resembling  those  of  the 
Hawthorn,  creamy  white  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
The  peduncles  and  calyx  are  overlaid  with  the  same 
kind  of  fur  as  that  upon  the  leaves,  but  paler.  Hence 
the  scientific  name,  Eriobotrya.  Fully  developed 
clusters  of  the  fruit  consist  of  as  many  as  twelve  or 
fifteen.”  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  it  is  said  to 
do  well  grafted  upon  the  quince  stock ;  but  even  if  it 
does  not  fruit,  it  is  a  good  large-leaved  ornamental 
plant  for  a  conservatory,  where,-  if  it  has  attained 
to  anything  like  size,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  conspicuous 
object.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  plant  standing  outside 
a  broker’s  shop  in  Ealing,  exposed  for  sale  with 
miscellaneous  goods  ;  I  was  interested  in  the  plant, 
and,  on  making  inquiry,  was  told  the  price  was  far 
beyond  its  actual  value,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
new  large-leaved  Laurel  from  Japan  !  It  remained 
unsold  for  a  good  time,  but  whether  it  died,  or  what 
was  its  ultimate  destination,  I  am  unable  to  say. — 
R.  D. 

- - - 

HARDY  HEATHS. 

For.  beds  or  the  margins  of  shrubberies  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  Common  Ling  (Calluna 
vulgaris)  of  our  native  Heaths,  are  not  only  highly 
suitable  but  interesting,  and  when  grown  in  a  mass 
withal  effective.  An  extensive  collection  of  varieties  is 
grown  by  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons,  Leith  Walk 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh.  A  number  of  sorts  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  their  habit  of  growth,  and  by  particular 
kinds  of  variegation  ;  but  those  that  differ  in  the 
colour  of  their  flowers,  the  quantity  produced,  or  by 
doubling,  coupled  with  a  free  habit  of  growth,  are 
decidedly  the  most  handsome  and  effective. 

Foremost  amongst  the  erect  and  tall-growing  kinds 
we  would  place  C.  v.  Alportii,  which  has  now  been 
many  years  in  cultivation,  but  not  so  extensively 
disseminated  as  its  beautiful  appearance  would  warrant. 
The  flowering  shoots  are  long,  freely  produced,  and 
closely  furnished  with  bright  crimson-red  flowers,  and 
may  be  cut  when  in  perfection  and  dried  in  the  same 
way  as  everlastings.  Of  similar  habit  is  C.  v.  Ham- 
mondi,  but  the  flowers  are  white.  There  are,  moreover, 
several  white-flowered  forms,  including  C.  v.  alba, 
differing  in  habit  and  in  the  purity  of  the  blooms 
themselves.  Equally  noteworthy  is  C.  v.  flore  pleno, 
the  beautiful  and  perfectly  double  flowers  of  which 
thickly  clothe  the  ascending  shoots. 

Various  forms  of  Erica  cinerea  and  E.  tetralix,  the 
true  Heaths  of  our  moors,  are  also  grown  ;  but  the 
varieties  of  the  former  are  most  numerous,  including 
red,  white,  purple,  and  crimson-purple  sorts.  E.  cinerea 
alba,  E.  c.  atropurpurea,  and  E.  c.  spicata  are  the  best. 
The  Cornish  Heath  (E.  vagans),  and  its  white  variety, 
E.  v.  alba,  would  create  a  void  amongst  hardy  shrubs, 
were  they  omitted.  There  are  also  about  eight  or  ten 
varieties  of  E.  mediterranea,  besides  the  universally 
popular  winter  and  spring-flowering  E.  carnea,  and  its 
white  variety,  commonly  named  E.  lierbacea  in  gardens. 
Another  little  Heath-like  shrub  common  in  northern 
moors,  namely.  Empetrum  nigrum,  or  the  Crowberry, 
is  grown  in  considerable  quantity. 

- - — — 

CHINA  ASTER,  PYRAMIDAL 

BOUQUET  BOSE. 

Amongst  the  numerous  and  varied  types  of  the 
China  Aster  grown  for  trial  at  Chiswick,  none,  per¬ 
haps,  created  a  more  lively  interest  than  Pyramidal 
Bouquet  Rose,  a  fact  attributed  to  the  neatness  and 
prettiness  of  the  flower-heads,  and  the  floriferousness 
of  the  plants  themselves.  "When  grown  in  the  open 
ground  they  attain  a  height  of  18  ins.  to  24  ins., 
forming  compact  pyramidal  specimens  of  great  beauty. 
It  can,  however,  be  grown  very  much  dwarfer  in  pots, 
for  cultivation  in  which  they  are  very  well  suited,  as 
was  evident  from  some  specimens  which  were  so  grown 
and  exhibited  at  one  of  the  committee  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington, 
where  they  were  much  admired.  Owing  to  the  medium 
or  small  size  of  the  flower-heads,  this  type  is  classed 
amongst  the  Pompons.  The  outer  florets  are  flat, 
forming  a  kind  of  ray  or  guard,  while  the  full  or  semi- 
globose  centre  consists  of  quilled  or  tubular  florets. 
The  whole  head  is  of  a  beautiful  rosy  lilac,  and 
extremely  handsome  for  cut  flower  or  other  decorative 
purposes. 
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CLARE  LAWN,  EAST  SHEEN. 

Great  alterations  are  being  carried  out  in  several 
departments  of  the  garden  at  this  place,  the  beautiful 
residence  of  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  and  which  must  entail  a 
great  amount  of  extra  labour  on  Mr.  East,  the  gardener. 
The  mansion  itself  is  an  imposing  building  of  consider¬ 
able  size  and  admirable  architectural  design,  with 
stained  glass  and  paintings  representing  various  English 
games  in  the  windows  of  some  of  the  rooms. 

The  Phalrenopsis  house,  which  is  newly  built  and 
has  been  completed,  is  a  low  span-roofed  structure, 
occupied  with  the  Phalsenopsids  grown  in  baskets  and 
suspended  from  the  roof,  while  the  central  stage  is 
devoted  to  Vandas,  Aerides,  and  other  Orchids  which 
associate  with  the  same  in  a  humid  atmosphere  and  a 
high  temperature.  A  collection  of  Cypripediums  is 
arranged  on  side  staging  along  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  stands  against  a  high  wall  separating  the  flower 
from  the  kitchen  garden.  The  front  staging  and  one 
end  of  the  house  are  done  up  with  ornamental  rock- 
work,  consisting  of  brick-burs  covered  over  with  cement 
and  toned  down  in  colour.  A  series  of  pockets  are  con¬ 
structed  in  the  rockwork  at  the  end,  and  Ferns  and 
other  fine-foliaged  subjects  are  being 
planted  so  as  to  cover  or  relieve  the 
whole. 

The  finest  piece  of  work,  as  far 
as  alterations  are  concerned,  consists 
of  a  new  show  house  for  Orchids, 
the  interior  of  which  is  made  to 
represent  a  cave  of  the  most  elabo* 
rate  nature.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  the  Messrs.  Pullham,  of 
London,  and  it  is  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  the}7  have  executed  since 
that  which  they  did  for  Messrs.  F. 

Sander  &  Co.,  at  the  Colonial 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
last  year.  The  finishing  touches 
were  being  put  to  it  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  ;  everything  was  done 
with  the  most  scrupulous  neatness 
and  was  both  effective  and  strik¬ 
ingly  natural.  This  will  become 
more  apparent  when  the  numerous 
pockets  are  occupied  with  plants, 
and  the  newness  of  the  material 
becomes  toned  down  with  age.  Bold 
and  prominent  rocks  project  out  on 
each  side,  forming  rugged  crags  and 
arches,  while  numerous  stalagmites 
and  stalactites  appear  wonderfully 
natural,  especially  when  the  two 
meet  to  form  narrow  and  variously 
ribbed  columns.  A  structure  re¬ 
presenting  the  standing  trunk  of  a 
fossil  tree  is  a  very  prominent 
object,  furnished  with  roots  and 
knots  corresponding  to  the  limbs  or 
branches  of  the  trunk.  Seams  of 
rough  gravel  interpose  here  and 
there,  comparable  to  what  we  see 
in  chalk  cuttings  ;  and  a  meander¬ 
ing  stream  of  water  runs  at  the 
bottom  in  a  narrow  and  apparently 
water-worn  channel  in  the  rocks. 

Mirrors,  so  constructed  that  visitors 
do  not  see  themselves,  are  worked 
into  the  ends  of  the  house,  and  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  cavern  appear  to  extend  a  long  way  in  the  distance. 
The  whole  is  full  of  interest,  and  bears  a  great  amount 
of  inspection  and  criticism. 

Other  work  being  carried  on  here  by  the  same  firm 
consists  of  some  bold  and  projecting  strata  of  rocks, 
dipping  into  the  ground  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and 
intended  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  a  high  wall,  with 
the  view  of  hiding  the  latter,  which  is  near  the  house. 
The  interior  of  these  rugged  masses  of  stone  is  being 
filled  with  large  quantities  of  soil,  in  which  shrubs  and 
various  rock  plants  will  be  inserted.  The  whole 
occupies  a  site  on  which  a  number  of  hot-houses, 
chiefly  Peach  houses,  formerly  stood,  but  which  have 
now  been  removed  elsewhere,  and  re-erected. 

The  conservatory  is  an  octagonal  structure  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design  to  correspond  with  the  mansion,  alongside 
of  which  it  is  built,  rather  than  as  a  plant  house  for  the 
cultivation  or  exhibition  of  flowering  subjects.  It  runs 
up  to  a  great  height,  preserving  its  octagonal  outline 
to  the  narrowly  pyramidal  top  ;  and  is,  moreover,  kept 
in  a  high  state  of  repair  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  most  prominent  feature  on  the  roof  was  a  large 
specimen  of  Cobtea  scandens  variegata,  covering  a  great 


area,  and  flowering  finely.  A  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  side  baskets  were 
filled  with  Chrysanthemums,  Erica  caffra,  E.  gracilis, 
and  covered  in  front  with  Selaginella.  Camellias 
planted  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  trained  in 
loosely,  were  in  fine  healthy  condition.  A  house  is, 
however,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  planted 
out.  They  have  been  so  for  many  years,  and  are  now 
large  and  vigorous  specimens,  plentifully  furnished 
with  foliage  to  the  ground,  and  well  set  with  flower- 
buds.  No  training  of  any  kind  is  attempted,  and 
great  quantities  of  cut  flowers,  accompanied  by  foliage 
and  a  portion  of  the  shoot,  is  obtained  from  them. 
Freely-flowering  specimens  of  Lapageria  rosea  and  its 
variety  L.  alba  are  trained  over  the  roof.  Amongst  the 
varied  assortment  of  Ferns,  some  of  the  specimens  from 
the  Colonial  Exhibition  of  last  year  have  found  their 
way  here. 

A  large  collection  of  Orchids  is  grown,  scattered 
about  in  various  houses.  Besides  Phalsenopsis,  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  and  Yandas  already  mentioned,  a  cool  house 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Odontoglossums  and 
those  requiring  similar  treatment ;  while  a  warmer 


China  Aster,  Pyramidal  Bouquet  Rose. 

structure  is  occupied  with  Cymbidiums,  Ccelogynes, 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  &c.  The  Cattleya  house  is  filled 
to  overflowing  with  various  species,  from  which  a  fine 
display  may  be  expected  later  on.  A  recently-imported 
piece  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana  is  at  present  so  far 
established  that  the  flower-spikes  are  now  being  thrown 
up  ;  there  are  now  eight  or  nine  leads  or  young  growths 
upon  it,  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  make  a  magnificent 
specimen,  Lielia  autumnalis  has  produced  splendid 
young  pseudo-bulbs,  and  is  about  to  flower  very 
strongly.  We  also  noticed  a  large  and  healthy  piece 
of  L.  anceps  on  a  portion  of  tree  stem,  pushing  ten 
vigorous  flower-spikes  ;  while  a  number  of  specimens 
in  pots  were  in  equally  good  condition.  A  piece  of 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  bearing  five  large  buds  on 
a  spike,  was  also  located  in  this  house.  In  another 
division  of  this  range  were  flowering  specimens  of 
the  beautiful  Cypripedium  Spieerianum  and  Vanda 
Sanderiana,  recently  imported,  now  established  and 
about  to  flower. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  flowering  specimens  were 
arranged  in  a  third  division,  where  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  magnificent  much-branched  panicle  of 
Oncidium  tigrinum.  0.  varicosum  Rogersii  and  0. 


ornithorrhynchum  were  flowering  equally  free  and, 
together  with  O.  tigrinum,  filled  the  house  with  their 
fragrance.  There  were  also  flowering  plants  of  0.  t. 
unguiculatum.  Several  pieces  of  Cattleya  luteola, 
growing  on  virgin  cork,  were  pretty  and  interesting  as 
the  smallest  of  all  the  Cattleyas  known  ;  larger  kinds 
were,  however,  represented  by  C.  speciossisima  gigas 
and  C.  maxima,  both  of  which  are  valuable  as  autumn¬ 
flowering  kinds.  Specimens  of  C.  gigas  Sanderiana, 
grown  in  baskets  and  hung  near  the  light,  were  also 
conspicuous  by  their  huge  and  finely-coloured  flowers. 
Cypripedium  Lawrencianum  was  bearing  twin  flowers. 
The  Dendrobiums  had  finished  their  growth  and  had 
mostly  shed  their  leaves  ;  splendid  stems  they  had 
made,  especially  D.  Wardianum  Lowii,  represented  by 
some  very  large  and  many-stemmed  specimens. 

- - 

MAIDENHAIR  PERNS. 

Some  considerable  time  ago,  in  one  of  our  horti¬ 
cultural  publications,  an  article  appeared  on  the 
treatment  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  the  writer  of  which 
recommended  a  method  of  management  that  might  be 
advantageously  adopted  by  more 
cultivators  than  seems  to  be  the 
case  at  the  present  time.  The 
practice  is  not  new,  and  has  been 
followed  by  some  gardeners  for 
many  years  ;  but  it  is  not  observed 
by  all  who  have  the  cultivation 
of  Maidenhair  Ferns  under  their 
charge.  Adiantum  cuneatum  being 
such  a  popular  plant,  and  so 
largely  grown,  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  that  alone.  Experienced 
cultivators  must  not  expect  to  hear 
anything  new  from  me  on  this 
point ;  but  those  who  admire 
Adiantums,  and  are  not  too  well 
acquainted  with  their  culture,  may 
be  interested  to  know  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  all  become  shabby  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  much 
difficulty  is  experienced  by  some  in 
knowing  how  to  treat  them  during 
winter,  and  in  spring  particularly. 

In  the  meantime  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  picking  out  any  brown  fronds 
that  appear  on  the  plauts.  But 
early  in  spring  something  more 
must  be  done  ;  and  those  who  have 
a  desire  to  see  their  houses  stocked 
with  beautiful  well-formed  Adi¬ 
antums,  cannot  do  better  than  cut 
away  every  frond  from  their  plants, 
and  allow  them  to  break  into  fresh 
growth  again.  They  should  be 
kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  some 
time  prior  to  this  operation,  and  if 
watered  after  this  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat  they  will  push  away 
again  very  freely.  Re-potting 
should  not  be  proceeded  with  im¬ 
mediately  after  cutting  away  the 
foliage,  but  in  a  few  weeks’  time, 
when  the  plants  have  again  started 
into  growth,  and  the  young  fronds 
have  attained  a  length  of  about  2  ins. 
When  cutting  over  and  re-potting  are  performed  all  in 
one  day  the  plants  do  not  start  so  freely  into  growth  as 
they  would  when  the  latter  operation  is  deferred  for  a 
few  weeks. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  some  growers 
seem  to  imagine  that  when  an  Adiantum  once  gets  a 
beautiful  well-furnished  head  it  ought  to  retain  it  for 
years  without  losing  a  frond  ;  but  this  is  so  absurd 
that  those  who  understand  their  culture  would  not 
entertain  the  idea.  The  writer  of  the  paragraph 
alluded  to  submits  his  plants  without  mercy  to  this 
treatment,  and  says  that  if  everyone  would  do  the  same 
none  but  fresh  green  plants  would  be  seen  anywhere. 

I  have  heard  this  mode  of  culture  objected  to  for  two 
reasons.  Some  think  that  this  annual  cutting  down 
impedes  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  prevents  them 
becoming  so  large  as  they  would  otherwise  do  ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  plants  subjected  to  this 
treatment  will  grow  as  large,  and  even  larger,  than 
those  not  so  treated.  Secondly,  some  say  that  in 
houses  where  tall  Palms,  Dracienas,  Crotons,  &c.,  are 
grown,  with  a  groundwork  of  Adiantums,  the  services 
of  the  latter  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.  This  is 
quite  true ;  but  is  the  difficulty  insurmountable  ? 
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Could  not  cultivators  contrive  to  cut  down  one  half  of 
their  plants  during  the  ensuing  spring,  the  other  half 
the  spring  following,  and  so  on  alternately  ?  This 
would  even  be  better  than  allowing  them  to  run  from 
year  to  year,  by  simply  picking  out  dead  fronds  as 
they  appear.  The  foregoing  objections  put  together 
would  not,  I  think,  be  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  one 
adopting  the  method. 

With  regard  to  watering  I  will  not  say  much,  as 
everyone  knows  how  injurious  is  dryness  at  the  roots 
to  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Therefore,  well-established 
plants  must  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water  during 
the  warm  summer  months  ;  and  root-bound  subjects 
would  derive  much  benefit  from  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  when  growing. 

Respecting  potting,  I  may  remark  that  beginners 
must  remember  that  perfect  drainage  is  essential  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  these  Ferns  ;  and  that  plenty 
of  fibrous  loam,  a  quantity  of  horse-droppings,  and 
sharp  sand  are  all  that  is  required  in  the  preparation  of 
the  compost.  Some  add  a  quantity  of  peat  to  the  soil, 
but  this  is  immaterial ;  in  fact,  some  object  to  peat 
being  used  at  all  for  this  species.  A.  cuneatum  is  a 
greenhouse  subject,  and  can  be  wintered  in  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  from  40°  to  50°  ;  but  is  often  found  in  the 
stove,  with  the  temperature  of  which  it  agrees  very 
well.  It  is  also  adapted  for  growing  in  cases.  Shading 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  necessary  in  summer. 
— John  Peebles,  Wexham  Park. 

- - - - 

FRUIT  SHOW  AT  WREXHAM. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  fruits,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  &e.,  held  by  the  North  Wales  and  Border 
Counties  Pomologieal  Society,  took  place  at  Wrexham 
on  November  23rd  and  24th,  and  a  better  lot  of  fruit 
and  Chrysanthemums  has  probably  never  before  been 
got  together  in  the  principality.  The  main  object  of 
the  society  is  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge  upon  the 
important  subject  of  fruit  cultivation,  and  especially 
in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  district  with 
respect  to  soil  and  climate,  and  the  best  varieties  to 
plant.  Of  the  value  of  such  a  society  in  any  district 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  landowners  do  not  give  more 
support  to  such  efforts.  The  society  has  a  strong 
executive  committee,  with  S.  Yorke,  Esq.,  Erddig,  as 
president  ;  T.  Chilton,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Gresford,  as 
vice-president ;  and  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Gresford,  as  secretary, 
to  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  the  success  which  the 
society  has  achieved  is  largely  due. 

The  Apple  and  Pear  classes  were  well  contested,  the 
visitors  being  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  samples  that  were  staged.  Of  Apples, 
the  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Hannigan, 
gardener  to  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  Hooton  Hall  ;  Mr. 
Farquharson,  Acton  Nurseries ;  and  Mr.  Oldfield, 
Chirk  Castle  Gardens,  who  staged  the  best  nine  dishes 
of  dessert  varieties  in  the  order  named  ;  and  the  same 
number  of  culinary  varieties,  in  which  class  the  awards 
went,  as  named,  to  Mr.  Farquharson,  Mr.  Oldfield, 
and  Mr.  Hannigan.  In  the  single  dish  classes  the  first 
prizes  were  secured  as  follows  : — Worcester  Pearmain, 
Mr.  B.  Piercy  ;  King  of  the  Pippins,  Mr.  H. 
Humphreys  ;  Eibston  Pippin,  Miss  Archdale,  Gresford  ; 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Mr.  C.  W.  Townshend ; 
Mannington’s  Pearmain,  Mr.  Farquharson  ;  Claygate 
Pearmain,  Mr.  Farquharson  ;  Blenheim  Orange,  Mr. 
Oldfield  ;  Malster,  Mr.  H.  Humphreys  ;  Scarlet  Non¬ 
pareil,  Mr.  B.  Piercy  ;  Stirling  Castle,  Mr.  B.  Piercy  ; 
Cellini,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fletcher  ;  Ecklinville,  Miss 
Balfour ;  Warner’s  King,  Mr.  Farquharson  ;  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling,  Mr.  T.  0.  Wright  ;  Wareham  Russet, 
Mr.  H.  Humphreys  ;  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Mr.  E. 
Smith  ;  Alfriston,  Mr.  B.  Piercy  ;  Mere  de  Menage, 
Mr.  Hannigan  ;  Cobham,  Miss  Harding  ;  and  Pott’s 
"Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Piercy. 

The  best  collections  of  nine  dishes  of  Pears  also  came 
from  Mr.  Hannigan,  Mr.  Farquharson,  and  Mr. 
Oldfield  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Weir,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  A. 
Cunliffe,  Acton  Park,  Wrexham,  had  the  best  six 
dishes.  The  best  samples  of  the  sorts  specified  in  the 
single  dish  classes  were  shown  as  follows  : — Beurre 
Superfin,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fletcher,  Gresford ;  Beurre  Hardy, 
Mr.  Hannigan  ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Mr.  Hannigan; 
Marie  Louise,  Miss  Sykes  ;  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Mr. 
Hannigan  ;  Thompson’s,  Mr.  Hannigan  ;  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Mr.  Hannigan  ;  Winter  Nelis,  S.  Yorke,  Esq. ; 
Hacon’s  Incomparable,  Mr.  B.  Piercy  ;  Easter  Beurre, 
S.  Yorke,  Esq.  One  dish  of  culinary  Pears,  Mr.  II. 
Humphreys.  Grapes  were  well  shown,  and  there  was  a 
keen  competition  in  the  classes  for  one  and  three 


bunches  respectively.  In  the  former  contest  Mr.  Weir 
won  easily  with  a  magnificent  bunch  of  Alicante  ;  and 
with  three,  Mr.  Taylor,  Grove  Road,  Wrexham,  was 
first,  showing  good  examples  of  Lady  Downe’s,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Alicante  ;  Mr.  Weir  second,  and  Mr. 
Hannigan  third. 

The  competition  between  Mr.  Oldfield  and  Mr.  Weir, 
in  a  grand  class  for  ten  dishes  of  vegetables,  was  very 
close,  but,  eventually,  the  judges  placed  them  as  named. 
In  the  Acton  Park  collection  were  some  Parsnips  38  in. 
long.  The  Potato  classes  also  brought  out  a  very  fine 
lot  of  samples,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Gresford,  and  Mr.  Weir.  With  specimen  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  Mr.  Weir  carried  off  all  the  honours  ; 
and  also  secured  a  fair  share  of  the  awards  in  the  cut- 
bloom  contests.  These  were  exceptionally  good,  and 
notably  so  the  winning  stands  of  twelve  blooms,  which 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Llanfordu  Hall, 
Sir.  Hannigan  and  Mr.  Weir.  Mr.  Hughes  also  had 
the  best  half-dozen,  and  the  best  six  Japanese. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  awards  were  made  to 
Messrs.  Stracnan  &  Evans,  Wrexham,  for  a  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowering  plants ;  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Winn,  Rfig, 
Corwen,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  grown  500  ft.  above 
the  sea  level  ;  and  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  gardener  to  II. 
D.  Pochin,  Esq.,  Bodnant  Hall,  Eglwysbach,  for  a 
collection  of  Apples  ;  and  a  good  collection  of  Apples 
was  also  sent  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Chester.  _ — _ 

WINDOW  GARDENING. 

{Concluded  from  p.  198.) 

Winter  Culture. 

Seeing  that  most  of  the  subjects  used  for  decorative 
purposes  in  summer  are  tender,  and,  consequently, 
unable  to  bear  the  rigours  of  our  northern  climate,  it 
is  necessary  that  our  windows  be  occupied  with  hardier 
plants  during  winter.  For  the  matter  of  that,  the 
same  plants  that  serve  to  keep  the  windows  gay  in 
winter  may  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in 
summer  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  appear  in 
harmony  with  the  season,  the  culture  of  summer- 
flowering  plants  should  not  be  abandoned,  while  at  the 
same  time  interesting  employment  and  a  wider  range  is 
given  for  the  development  and  exhibition  of  individual 
taste  by  the  latter  kinds  of  gardening  than  the  former. 
Furthermore,  let  us  be  advocates  of  progress  and  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  not  like  a  stereotyped  or  fossilised 
body — incapable  of  advancement  or  improvement  on 
the  methods  of  our  ancestors. 

Shrubs  for  Window  Decoration. 

The  list  of  hardy  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  flowering 
or  otherwise,  at  our  disposal  for  the  winter  orna¬ 
mentation  of  windows  is  greater  than  at  first  thought 
would  be  imagined.  Flowering  subjects  are  certainly 
few,  but  berried  plants  tolerably  plentiful,  and  foliage 
plants,  both  green  and  variegated,  endless.  The  first 
may  be  represented  by  Andromeda  floribunda,  Erica 
herbacea,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Christmas  and  Lenten 
Roses,  and  Viburnum  tinus,  the  two  first  named  of 
which  flower  towards  the  spring  rather  than  winter  ; 
but  they  are  sufficiently  important  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  Berried  plants  are  more  plentiful,  and  include 
Aucubas,  C'otoneasters,  Skimmias,  Pernettyas,  Tree 
Ivies,  Vaccinium  vitis-idiea,  Gaultheria  procumbens, 
and  Hollies.  Independent  of  the  fruit,  all  of  the 
above  may  with  great  propriety  be  used  as  pot  plants 
for  the  decoration  and  enlivenment  of  the  window-sill 
in  winter. 

Conifers  afford  a  striking  number  of  really  orna¬ 
mental,  handsome  and  easily  manageable  plants  that 
are  never  out  of  season,  although  they  are  most 
invaluable  in  winter.  The  Retinosporas  alone  furnish 
us  with  great  variety  in  R.  pisifera,  R.  p.  aurea, 
R.  plumosa,  R.  p.  aurea,  R.  p.  variegata,  R.  filifera, 
R.  leptoclada,  R.  squarrosa,  R.  decussata,  R.  ericoides, 
R.  filicifolia,  R.  obtusa,  R.  o.  aurea,  R.  o.  pygmrea, 
and  others.  The  most  of  these  are  slow-growing 
subjects,  that  can  be  grown  in  pots  for  many  years 
before  they  grow  to  an  unmanageable  size.  Then 
there  are  Junipers  in  variety,  including  Juniperus 
chinensis,  J.  c.  aurea,  J.  japonica,  J.  j.  aurea,  and 
others.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  furnishes  a  marvellous 
variety  differing  in  habit — drooping,  upright  or  hori¬ 
zontal,  pigmy  or  dwarf  forms,  and  green,  silvery, 
glaucous,  golden  or  variegated  kinds.  C.  macrocarpa, 
C.  Nutkiensis,  C.  thuyoides,  C.  sempervirens,  together 
with  Thuja  orientalis,  T.  o.  aurea,  T.  o.  elegantissima, 
T.  Standishii,  T.  Vervaneana,  andThujopsis  dolobrata, 
add  to,  but  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the  list. 


For  town  gardening  and  window  culture  especially 
the  various  forms  of  Euonymus  japonicus,  E.  radicans, 
E.  microphyllus,  golden  and  silver  variegated  forms  of 
Buxus  sempervirens,  as  well  as  the  numerous  green 
forms,  B.  balearica,  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  aquifolius, 
Cassinia  fulvida,  Olearia  Haastia,  Prunus  lusitanicus, 
Pteris  japonica,  Berberis  aquifolium,  B.  V'alliehiana, 
B.  Darwinii,  and  a  host  of  others,  present  themselves 
as  suitable  and  invaluable  subjects  for  the  purpose. 
The  common  or  Norway  Spruce,  well  known  as  a 
Christmas  tree,  need  not  be  overlooked  any  more  than 
the  many  useful  and  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of 
Picea  and  Abies. 

Spring  Culture. 

Winter  stuff  need  not  be  dispensed  with  till  the  more 
tender  subjects  can  take  their  place  in  summer,  hut 
there  is  a  large  number  of  flowering  plants  that  may 
be  called  into  requisition  at  a  time  when  such  are 
highly  appreciated,  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  I 
refer  to  numerous  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants 
as  well  as  others  capable  of  producing  a  display  hardly 
inferior  in  brilliancy,  and  certainly  as  enviable  as  the 
gaudy  occupants  of  the  windows  in  summer.  The 
drooping  flowers  of  the  Snowdrop,  and  the  golden 
yellow  cups  of  the  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis) 
are  followed  by  Crocuses  in  ail  the  hues  of  the  rainbow; 
Iris  reticulata,  and  its  varieties  ;  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissus  in  endless  variety  of  form  and  colour. 
Primroses,  Cowslips,  Polyanthuses,  and  Auriculas  offer 
according  to  their  kind  temptations  that  cannot  be 
resisted  even  by  the  most  indifferent ;  while  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Brompton  Stocks,  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Forget- 
me-nots,  and  Daisies,  the  occupants  of  the  beds  and 
borders  at  the  awakening  season  of  the  year,  not  only 
press  themselves  upon  our  attention,  but  urge  that  we 
might  utilise  them  to  more  and  better  purpose  in  the 
windows  of  our  crowded  thoroughfares. 

Indoor  Culture. 

As  far  as  flowering  plants  are  concerned,  when  indoor 
cultivation  in  windows  is  attempted,  the  plants  are 
confined  to  either  pots,  pans,  or  baskets.  It  would  be 
inadvisable  generally  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of 
plants  in  boxes  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  mainly 
from  the  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  light ;  and  secondly 
from  the  inconvenience  that  would  arise  in  changing 
the  position  of  the  plant  for  various  reasons,  and  on 
account  of  varying  circumstances.  Moreover,  pots  or 
pans  may  simply  occupy  the  basement  of  the  window, 
or  arranged  on  ornamental  wire  stands,  tables,  &c. ,  in 
as  close  proximity  to  the  glass  as  possible,  in  order  to 
secure  for  them  a  maximum  of  light.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  frequently  change  the  position  of  the 
specimens  during  the  whole  period  of  growth,  if  they 
are  desired  to  assume  a  regular  and  not  one- sided 
shape. 

Training  in  many  cases  will  also  have  to  be  adopted, 
where  such  is  requisite,  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  but  in  no  way  have  recourse  to  such  an 
operation  where  it  can  be  avoided  ;  and  the  plants 
should  be  grown  as  much  ks  possible  to  their  natural 
shape  and  Habit.  This,  of  course,  can  be  accomplished 
or  best  understood  by  a  little  experience  and  careful 
observation. 

The  various  forms  of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums— single, 
double,  cut  -  leaved  and  scented  —  and  the  Musk 
(Mimnlus  moschatus),  are  the  commonest  plants  we 
meet  with  in  windows  ;  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
the  Monthly  Rose.  The  former  are,  moreover,  to  be 
considered  the  most  important,  and  their  cultivation 
should  receive  all  due  consideration  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  Besides  these  there  are,  moreover,  a  whole  host 
of  subjects  that  can  be,  and  are,  grown  to  considerable 
perfection.  Foremost  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Begonia  Evansiaua,  B.  parviflora,  B.  AVeltonieusis, 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  Cuphea  cyanea,  C.  iguea, 
Petunias,  Myrtles,  Calceolarias,  the  Scarborough  Lily 
(Yallota  purpurea),  the  nettle-leaved  Coleus,  or  more 
properly,  Pleetranthus  fruticosus,  Heliotropes,  Nierem- 
bergia  gracilis,  Chinese  Primroses,  Cacti,  Cotyledons, 
Gasterias,  Aloes,  Agaves,  Ornithogalum  longibrae- 
teatum  or  the  Onion  Plant,  Chlorophytum  elatum 
variegatum,  the  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis  Bella¬ 
donna),  and  the  Candle  Plant  (Ivleinia  articulatum). 
In  the  spring-time  these  may  be  supplemented  by 
various  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Scilla  bifolia,  S.  siberica,  and 
others — Chionodoxa  Luciliie,  Iris  reticulata,  &c. 

Evergreen  and  ornamental-foliaged  plants  may  be 
made  a  conspicuous  feature  in  window  gardening,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  are  equally  useful  and  more 
appreciated  for  decorative  effect  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  In  the  first  rank  stands  Ficus  elastica, 
Cordyline  australis,  some  of  the  hardier  green-leaved 
Dracrenas,  Aspidistra  lurida,  A.  1.  variegata,  Myrtles, 
Agaves,  Aloes,  Gasterias,  Cotyledons  (better  known  as 
Echeverias),  and  various  Ferns,  such  as  Pteris  serrulata, 
P.  s.  cristata,  P.  s.  compacta,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata, 
P.  tremula,  Pteris  or  Platyloma  falcata,  Aspidium 
falcatum,  A.  aculeatum  angulare  and  some  of  its 
numerous  forms,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  and 
other  forms,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus,  A.  marinum, 
A.  Adiantum-nigrum,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas  cristata, 
and  various  other  hardy  or  half-hardy  Ferns. 
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IjARDENING  gllSCELLANY. 

The  Apprentice  System. — This  to  me  has 
ever  been  a  subject  of  a  puzzling  nature,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  it  were  thoroughly  ventilated.  It  is  usual,  I 
believe,  to  serve  three  }rears  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  in  good 
gardens — if  the  intellect  be  keen— a  good  deal  of 
practical  knowledge  may  soon  be  acquired  ;  but  should 
the  pupil  be  dull,  the  reverse  is  sure  to  happen,  and 
nothing  or  very  little  comes  of  it.  I  think  myself  that 
three  years  is  long  enough  in  one  place,  provided  an 
improver’s  situation  is  found  for  the  youth  on  leaving. 
I  think  very  little  of  that  man  who  throws  you  out  to 
fight  for  yourself ;  not  but  what  an  energetic  and 
persevering  young  man  will  soon  find  an  opening,  as  is 
frequently  the  case.  One  cannot  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  our  guidance  in  these  matters,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  a  freer  intercourse  between  the 
gardener  and  the  apprentice.  The  apprentice  is 
frequently  looked  upon  as  a  mere  lad,  and  treated  too 
much  in  the  way  “A  Young  Gardener”  describes  on 
p.  202.  As  a  rule,  a  better  state  of  things  exists  at  the 
present  date  than  in  the  past.  Gardening  and  scientific 
books  are  provided,  instruction  is  given  on  various 
subjects  to  the  young  men,  and  far  greater  comforts  are 
provided,  for  which  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
ought  to  be  thankful.  I  can  assure  them  it  was  not 
so  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. — J.  S.  T. 

Pinus  macrocarpa. — 1  have  often  admired 
this  noble  Pine,  and  advised  its  being  planted  where- 
ever  there  is  a  desire  for  rapid  furnishing,  or  for  blocking 
out  unsightly  corners.  This  Pine  has  many  good 
qualities  to  recommend  it  to  the  planters  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  of  rapid  growth, 
and  will  bear  any  torture  in  the  way  of  cutting  back  to 
keep  it  within  bounds.  In  the  gardens  of  Sir  ¥m. 
"Wallace,  Bart.,  of  Lochryan,  there  are  some  fine 
specimens,  but,  perhaps,  two  of  the  finest  have  to  day 
(Nov.  18th)  been  rooted  out.  They  were  noble  speci¬ 
mens  rising  to  a  height  of  40  ft.  6  ins. ,  as  straight  as 
could  be  measured,  and  37  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
branches  on  the  ground.  Lochryan  stands  on  the 
shores  of  the  Loch,  and  the  terrible  gale  of  Dec. 
11th,  some  four  years  ago,  completely  destroyed  the 
one  side.  The  gale,  driving  from  the  north  or  north¬ 
east,  was  so  heavily  charged  with  salt,  that  it  killed 
almost  everything  exposed  to  its  force.  Hollies 
lost  their  leaves,  Wellingtonias  were  killed  back  to 
the  stem,  all  of  which  have  so  far  recovered.  But 
this  Pine  seems  to  be  deficient  of  this  good  quality. 
Sir  William,  who  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
many  fine  specimens  he  possesses,  gave  these  two  noble 
specimens  a  reprieve,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
recover.  This,  however,  proved  hopeless  ;  hence  a  very 
reluctant  sacrifice  had  to  be  made.  Would  any  of  vour 
readers  say  whether  they  ever  had  any  experience  of 
this  Pine  breaking  away  on  being  closely  cut  back  ?— 
James  Cocker,  gardener,  Lochryan. 

Winter-flowering  Plants  in  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  House. — Being  usually  considered  a  quiet 
period  for  flowers,  anything  which  tends  to  make  the 
house  gay  and  cheerful  in  appearance  during  the  winter 
months  is  specially  valuable.  Among  many  useful 
plants  for  this  purpose  the  following  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  on  account  of  their  general  utility  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  : — Centropogon  Lucyanus  :  On  account  of  this 
plant  flowering  in  the  dull  season,  it  is  a  very  desirable 
subject  to  grow.  Its  rose-coloured  blooms,  produced 
all  along  the  stem,  render  it  very  pretty.  Besides 
being  easy  to  propagate,  its  cultural  requirements  are 
simple,  and  it  makes  a  good  basket  plant  by  reason  of 
its  semi-procumbent  habit,  and  in  this  wray  it  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.  If  grown  in  pots,  it  will  require 
stakes  ;  but  these  should  be  painted  green,  so  as  to 
render  them  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  Libonia 
floribunda  :  This  is  a  handsome  plant  for  decorative 
purposes,  its  scarlet  yellow-tipped  flowers  rendering  it 
very  pretty.  Cuttings  struck  in  spring  make  nice 
plants  for  flowering  the  following  winter ;  and  if  a 
show  be  desired,  the  old  ones  cut  back  will  furnish  an 
immense  quantity  of  bloom.  Libonia  Penrhosiensis  : 
This  is  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  preceding,  the  foliage 
of  a  darker  green,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  deeper 
coloured,  contrast  well  together.  This  elegant  plant 
was  obtained  by  crossing  L.  floribunda  with  Serico- 
graphis  Ghiesbreghtiana.  Thyrsacantha  rutilans  :  A 
very  effective  subject  when  grown  to  perfection.  Its 
drooping  racemes  of  red  flowers  are  extremely  striking, 
and  more  so  when  the  pots  are  elevated.  It  is  increased 
by  cuttings,  which  should  be  pinched  to  procure  a 
bushy  habit  of  growth.  Reinwardtia  (Linum)  tri- 


gynum  :  A  very  old  winter-flowering  subject,  deserving 
of  more  extensive  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  bright 
yellow,  a  colour  which  is  rather  scarce  now,  making  it 
especially  welcome.  Red-spider  is  the  worst  enemy 
this  plant  has  to  contend  with  ;  but  it  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  use  of  the  syringe.  This  and  Setiagynum 
are  the  only  two  members  of  the  genus  worthy  of 
mention.  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana  :  This  is  not 
so  commonly  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be,  but  is  none  the 
less  beautiful.  Flowers  scarlet,  produced  freely.  When 
grouped  together  a  fine  display  is  the  consequence,  and 
as  a  decorative  plant  it  is  an  acquisition.  Cuttings 
placed  in  a  close  warm  frame  will  soon  strike,  and, 
with  due  attention,  will  make  nice  plants  in  a  few 
months.  All  the  above  will  succeed  in  a  compost  of 
good  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  silver-sand  ;  while  a  little 
peat  may  be  added  if  deemed  advisable.  The  same 
treatment  will  suit  the  whole,  and  if  weak  manure- 
water  be  given  when  the  pots  are  pretty  full  of  roots, 
it  will  be  found  beneficial  to  them.  — F.  E.  S. 

The  Yellow-green  Furcroea. — Such  is  the 
name  applied  to  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Amaryllis 
family,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Agave  ;  but  there  is 
comparatively  little  yellow  in  them,  while  the  green 
colouring  matter  is  by  no  means  very  distinctly  defined 
or  very  conspicuous.  In  the  dull  foggy  light  of  a 
November  day  the  flowers  appear  almost  white,  and  a 
broad  margin  to  each  segment  is  actually  so.  The 
giant  peduncle  or  flower-stem  rises  to  the  height  of 
12  ft.  to  16  ft.  ;  and  a  specimen  in  the  Palm-house  at 
Kew  is  about  the  latter  height,  naked  below  and 
branched  above,  bearing  numerous  long  lateral  racemes, 
with  drooping  flowers  that  measure  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded  close  upon  3  ins.  in  diameter.  This  description 
will  show  that  the  inflorescence  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  rigid  cylindrical  or  candelabra-like  flower- 
stems  of  the  Agaves.  Being  a  native  of  Mexico  it 
associates  well  with  Cycads  and  similar  things  from 
dry  warm  regions.  The  botanical  name  of  the  species 
is  Furcroea  flavo-viridis  ;  but  many  cultivators  would 
best  recognise  it  under  the  name  of  Fourcroya,  by  which 
it  is  usually  called  in  gardens. 

Pentas  carnea. — Yery  few  of  the  immediate 
relations  of  this  plant  seem  to  be  in  cultivation,  and 
those  which  may  be  mentioned  are  the  Houstonias, 
hardy,  ornamental,  and  most  interesting  rockery 
plants.  About  six  or  eight  species  of  Pentas  are  known 
to  science,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Africa, 
and  Madagascar.  Few  of  these  known  species  are  in 
cultivation,  the  present  one,  which  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  its  variety,  P.  c.  kermesina,  being  the 
commonest.  The  general  aspect  of  the  flowers  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Bouvardias,  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  better  known  in  gardens,  but  the 
leaves  are  much  larger,  and  the  corolla  is  composed  of 
five  instead  of  four  lobes  as  we  find  in  Bouvardias. 
The  flowers  are,  moreover,  flesh-coloured,  as  the  specific 
name  implies,  while  in  the  variety  above  mentioned 
they  are  carmine-rose,  tinted  with  violet  in  the  throat. 
The  value  of  these  plants  lies  in  their  habit  of  flower¬ 
ing  in  winter,  when  anything  that  will  contribute  to 
the  decoration  of  the  stove  or  warm  conservatory  is 
most  appreciated.  They  are  easily  cultivated  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  in  a  stove 
temperature ;  and  propagation  is  easily  effected  by 
cuttings  in  spring.  P.  carnea  has  been  flowering  for 
some  time  at  Homefield,  Ealing. 

Runner  Beans.  — When  gathering  our  runner 
Bean  seeds  in  1886,  we  found  among  the  White  Dutch 
a  few  pods  of  seeds  which  were  jet  black.  These  we 
carefully  selected,  and  last  spring  sowed  them  at  one 
end  of  a  row  to  see  what  the  result  would  be.  We  now 
find  very  few  black  seeds,  the  majority  being  wdiite, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ground  colour  of  the  ordinary 
scarlet  seeds,  but  sparingly  spotted.  Have  any  of  your 
readers  had  a  similar  experience,  and  on  what  principle 
can  this  variation  in  the  colour  of  seed  be  accounted  for? 
There  were  somewhere  about  eighteen  seeds  sown,  some 
plants  flowering  like  the  Painted  Lady,  others  scarlet, 
but  we  thought  of  a  deeper  shade  than  usual,  and  the 
remainder  white.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
seeds  were  gathered  from  one  bine,  only  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  were  from  the  White  Dutch 
alone.  —  W.  B.  O. 

Viola,  Blue  Bell. — Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
good  demand  in  the  nurseries  for  Viola  Blue  Bell,  and 
we  believe  in  some  large  gardens  it  was  extensively 
used  as  a  bedding  plant.  We  are  unable  to  say  if  it  still 
retains  its  popularity  with  those  who  then  grew  it,  but 
if  so,  is  the  variety  grown  at  Kew,  and  largely  used  in  the 
Geometrical  Garden  in  front  of  the  Palm  House,  the 
samel  We  thought  it  particularly  good,  and  well 


worth  anyone’s  while  who  has  to  do  with  that  style  of 
gardening  to  obtain  it.  The  effect  produced  by  it  was 
particularly  good,  but  we  could  not  feel  certain  as  to  its 
identity.  Will  any  reader  who  can  settle  the  point 
oblige  with  a  few  lines  on  the  subject. —  W.  B.  G. 

A  Useful  Winter-bedding  Plant. — There 
are  many  widely  diverse  subjects  well  suited  to  fill  beds, 
vases,  or  window  boxes  in  winter,  but  the  great  mass  of 
them  are  only  effective  at  short  distances,  that  is,  as  far 
as  colour  is  concerned.  The  variegated  form  of  the 
oval-leaved  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium  variegatum', 
assumes  a  fine  golden-yellow  hue  over  great  part  of  the 
individual  leaves,  which  collectively  become  conspicuous 
a  considerable  distance  away  when  plants  are  grown  in 
beds,  lines,  or  masses.  There  are  several  variegated 
forms  of  this  species,  but  the  above-named  is  the  best, 
as  the  broad  variegated  margin  assumes  the  fine  golden 
tint  mentioned  as  the  young  growth  matures,  while 
towards  spring  it  changes  to  white.  There  is  also  a 
variegated  form  of  the  common  Privet,  but  it  is  less 
decided  and  the  leaves  are  narrower  than  in  this  case, 
and  not  so  effective  for  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
purposes  to  which  the  oval-shaped  Privet  can  be  put. 
Being  a  Japanese  plant  it  is  quite  hardy. 

Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatiflda. — 
This  beautiful  new  stove  Fern  will,  when  well  known, 
become  a  general  favourite  ;  it  is  a  verj1,  free  grower,  its 
beautiful  fronds,  which  are  semi-erect,  growing  between 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.;  the  stem  and  ribs  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  dusted  over  with  rust,  and  the  tips  of  the 
young  fronds  during  the  summer  months  are  quite 
silvery.  They  lose  this  silvery  appearance,  however, 
in  the  autumn.  I  put  a  small  plant  in  a  thumb  pot  in 
June  ;  it  now  has  eleven  fronds,  the  highest  of  which  is 
23  ins.,  and  each  successive  frond  grows  higher  than  the 
last.  It  stands  well  in  the  drawing-room  and  on  the 
dinner-table  ;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  will  be  invaluable, 
and  being  easily  increased  it  can  always  be  had  in  small 
pots.  I  think  it  will  take  the  place  of  many  Palms 
that  are  now  used.  It  does  well  in  peat  and  leaf-soil, 
with  a  liberal  dash  of  silver-sand,  and  seems  to  have  a 
decided  objection  to  the  syringe.  It  increases  freely 
from  the  rhizomes. — G. 

Ipomeea  Learn.  — I  received  some  seeds  of  this  un¬ 
common  plant  from  Sir  S.  Baker  (collected  by  him  in 
Ceylon),  sowed  them  last  June,  and  the  plants  are  now 
a  mass  of  large  exquisite  turquoise-blue  flowers.  Though 
lasting  but  a  day,  there  is  such  a  supply  of  bloom  that 
the  plant  is  most  desirable. — John  T.  Poe,  Bivcrston, 
Nenagh. 

Aralia  Sieboldii. — "With  reference  to  the  para¬ 
graph  concerning  this  subject  in  your  issue  of  November 
19th,  p.  181,  it  may  interest  some  lovers  of  this  valuable 
winter  decorative  plant  to  know  that  for  some  years 
past  three  fine  specimens  planted  out  in  the  grounds 
here  have  stood  without  any  protection  whatever,  and 
have  flowered  every  season.  Just  now  one  of  them  is 
showing  thirteen  blooms  and  another  nine.  They  also 
flowered  last  year  ;  but  on  the  13th  of  December,  when 
the  glass  fell  to  22°,  the  blooms  were  killed.  The 
plants,  however,  suffered  nothing,  and  this  year  they 
are  flowering  as  strong  as  ever.  Should  the  weather 
prove  not  too  severe,  I  have  hopes  that  they  will 
mature  seeds.  Just  now  the  Myrtles  and  Laurestinus 
are  in  fine  flower.  There  is  also  a  plant  of  the  Acacia 
dealbata,  or  Black  Wattle,  planted  out,  showing  fine 
flower-spikes,  which  we  hope  to  see  matured. — James 
Cocker,  Lochryan,  WigtonsMrc. 

Nerine  undulata. — Although  not  so  showy  as 
N.  Fothergillii,  and  some  of  the  others,  this  is  still 
worth  growing  if  potted  in  sandy  loam,  and  not  re¬ 
potted  oftener  than  every  three  or  four  years  ;  it  will 
be  sure  to  grow  and  flower  freely  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house.  One  advantage  over  all  others  I  know  is  that 
it  lasts  longer  in  pots  or  in  a  cut  state,  and  it  is  by 
many  in  this  neighbourhood  called  the  “  Fly  Lily.” 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  the  better  known  N. 
Fothergillii,  and  are  of  a  soft  pink  colour. — E.  D. 
- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Stoves. — This  is  now  a  rather  quiet  time  in 
this  department.  It  will  be  advisable  to  look  over  the 
occupants  of  the  stoves  and  thoroughly  clean  them, 
particularly  Gardenias,  Ixoras,  and  others  subject  to 
mealy-bug.  The  plants  being  dormant,  the  work  can 
be  more  thoroughly  done  than  when  making  new 
growth,  added  to  which  there  is  but  little  fear  of  injury 
from  the  solution  used.  We  find  nothing  better  than 
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paraffin  oil  when  Crotons  are  infested  with  scale,  as  is 
so  frequently  the  case.  A  few  dressings  will  entirely 
cleanse  the  plants.  Always  allow  the  top  lights  to  be 
open  for  a  short  time  about  mid-day,  in  order  to  purify 
the  atmosphere,  which,  from  continual  firing  and 
damping,  becomes  unpleasantly  “stuffy.” 

The  Earliest  Roman  Narcissus  are  in  flower, 
and  have  been  placed  in  a  cool  house.  These,  when 
cut  and  placed  in  glasses  with  their  own  foliage,  are 
much  liked,  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  watering  of  borders  in  which 
Roses  may  be  planted.  Very  frequently  they  are  under 
stages  or  other  out-of-the-way  places,  and  are  over¬ 
looked  until  later  on,  when  the  blooms  are  noticed  not 
to  be  so  good  as  usual  nor  so  effective  in  colour.  This  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  when  all  but  the  strongest 
roots  have  been  allowed  to  perish  for  want  of  water. 
The  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  danger  of  its  being  soddened. 

Camellias. — In  case  of  Camellias  not  opening  so 
fast  as  required,  place  a  plant  or  two  in  the  intermediate 
house,  and  when  requiring  water,  let  it  be  given  nice 
and  warm,  and  the  plants  be  kept  frequently  syringed 
overhead  ;  none  are  so  useful  for  this  purpose  as  the 
old  varieties,  red  and  white  Fimbriata.  If  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  an  occasional  dose  of 
liquid  manure,  composed  of  soot  and  cow-dung,  should 
be  given,  but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it,  as  they  are  at 
all  times  most  impatient  of  over-Vatering. 

Chrysanthemums. — Go  carefully  through  the  stock 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  see  that  all  are  correctly 
labelled.  Many  will  now  be  quite  ready  for  propaga¬ 
ting,  particularly  those  intended  to  furnish  exhibition 
flowers,  and  also  for  the  making  of  specimens  ;  but 
February  will  be  found  quite  time  enough  for  the  stock 
intended  for  greenhouse  staging,  or  other  work  where 
small  pots  must  be  used.  By  keeping  them  so  long  on 
hand  the  plants  become  impoverished,  and  by  the  time 
flowers  are  looked  for  most  of  the  foliage  has  been  lost, 
and  they  are  rendered  useless  except  for  massing. 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Early  Vines. — In  the  case  of  damp  or  foggy 
weather  prevailing,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  syringe 
the  early  Vines,  which  will  now  be  started,  until  the 
temperature  of  the  house  is  risen  to  that  accorded  by 
day,  viz.,  65°  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  may  be  outside,  a  chink  of  air  should  be 
put  on  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  excessive  moisture.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to  damping  of  the  young  shoots 
may  follow  ;  and  while  the  nights  are  so  long  be  very 
careful,  as  before  advised,  not  to  maintain  a  too  high 
night  temperature.  Do  not  by  any  means  let  it  exceed 
55°,  or  the  growth  will  become  very  spindly,  and  the 
clusters  are  very  apt  to  run  out  unless  the  Vines  are 
in  full  vigour. 

The  Early  Peach  House  should  now  be  started 
if  fruit  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  May  ;  and  for 
this  to  be  done,  the  trees  should  have  been  subjected  to 
forcing  for  a  few  seasons  previously,  or  success  is  not 
always  certain.  Frequently  trees  unduly  excited  cast 
their  fruit  when  no  danger  is  apprehended  by  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  simply  for  want  of  forethought  on  his  part. 
Early  forcing  of  all  kinds  needs  the  greatest  care  and 
the  most  mature  consideration  before  it  is  embarked 
upon.  Let  the  trees  be  kept  frequently  syringed  during 
the  day,  and  air  must  be  put  on  early  each  morning. 
While  the  weather  keeps  open  avoid  fire-heat  at  night 
by  all  means  ;  but  the  pipes  may  be  nicely  warmed  in 
the  morning,  after  which  close  the  valves. 

Strawberries.  —  As  there  are  very  frequently 
shelves  in  the  Peach  house,  these  may  be  filled  with 
pot  Strawberries,  the  mild  treatment  given  to  the 
Peach  trees  being  exactly  suited  to  the  starting  of  the 
Strawberry.  We  find  Keen’s  Seedling  the  most 
reliable  for  first  work  ;  but  many  prefer  Viscomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  though,  like  many  more  of  these 
earlies,  it  is  so  apt  to  give  a  lot  of  small  fruits.  Where 
very  early  Strawberrres  are  required,  it  is  far  preferable 
and  safer  in  every  way  to  specially  treat  them — that  is, 
by  the  making  up  of  a  gentle  hot-bed  of  Oak  leaves  in 
a  heated  pit,  whereon  a  sufficient  number  of  plants 
should  be  placed,  keeping  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  and  always  allowing  them  a  chink  of  air.  By 
this  means  the  plants  make  but  little  growth,  yet  the 
trusses  come  up  much  stronger  early  in  the  season  than 
if  started  on  shelves  in  the  usual  manner. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  Weather  keeping  fine  and  open  digging  must 
be  proceeded  with,  taking  care  not  to  depart  from  the 
well-considered  course  of  cropping  chosen  for  next 
season.  Before  severe  frosts  set  in  Globe  Artichokes 


should  be  protected  round  the  collars  with  long  stable 
litter  or  bracken,  after  which  a  good  dressing  of  rich 
manure  should  be  given  to  the  quarter,  and  in  digging 
throw  up  the  soil  as  roughly  as  possible  to  become 
well  pulverised.  Although  they  are  apparently  some¬ 
what  indifferent  as  to  treatment,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  heads  produced  when 
highly  cultivated  ;  moreover,  it  will  be  found  advisable 
every  second  or  third  year  to  form  a  new  plantation. 
(I  used  the  word  advisedly,  as  all  surplus  heads  in  the 
season  should  be  cut,  and  preserved  for  winter  use). 
If  left  too  long  the  stools  are  apt  to  become  merely 
shells,  and  do  not  give  the  necessary  “fat”  heads. 
To  make  new  plantations,  suckers  should  be  taken  from 
the  best  forms  of  the  old  stock  during  September,  and 
planted  on  a  previously  prepared  quarter,  simply 
protecting  them  later  on  from  frosts. 

Mint  and  Tarragon  roots  should  at  once  be  lifted 
and  placed  in  heat  ;  the  last  named  is  generally  so 
much  in  demand  that  the  stock  should  be  prepared  for 
forcing.  In  case  of  rain,  stakes  should  at  once  be 
prepared  for  the  Raspberries  ;  the  whole  square  should 
be  carefully  gone  through,  removing  any  decayed 
stakes,  and  replacing  with  new  ones,  tying  the  canes 
neatly  with  twine,  and  as  soon  as  weather  permits, 
manuring  and  putting  in  order  for  the  winter. —  Walter 
Child,  Croome  Court. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. — At  this  season 
those  plants  which  do  so  well  in  baskets  or  on  blocks 
or  rafts  suspended  from  the  roof,  while  enjoying  their 
elevated  position  themselves,  are,  if  not  well  looked 
after,  likely  to  cause  mischief  to  those  occupying  the 
stages  below  them.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no 
Orchid  likes  to  have  a  plant  suspended  over  it,  and 
that  where  it  is  possible,  or  as  far  as  possible,  hanging 
plants  should  be  arranged  over  walks  or  places  where 
they  have  no  plants  immediately  under  them.  Where 
large  numbers  of  plants  are  grown,  this  cannot  strictly 
be  carried  out,  and  where  plants  must  necessarily  be 
suspended  over  others,  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
render  the  probability  of  ill  effects  as  remote  as  possible, 
by  seeing  that  nothing  is  suspended  over  very  rare  or 
tender  specimens,  by  frequently  changing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  hanging  plants,  so  that  they  are  not 
suspended  over  the  same  plants  for  too  long  a  time,  by 
always  taking  them  down  to  water  them  and  allowing 
them  to  drain,  so  that  not  a  drop  of  water  shall  fall  on 
the  plants  below  when  they  are  replaced,  and  by  always 
seeing  that  they  are  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
insects  before  returning  them  to  their  places,  otherwise 
a  few  suspended  plants  neglected  supply  noxious  insects 
for  the  whole  house. 

Cockroaches  and  crickets  get  active  and  cause  much 
mischief,  their  depredations  being  the  more  actively 
carried  on  as  the  necessity  for  artificial  heat  in  the 
house  increases.  Now  is  the  time  to  exterminate  them 
by  placing  some  of  the  poison  usually  used  for  the 
purpose,  about  at  intervals,  not  desisting  so  long  as  one 
of  them  is  about. 

Pleiones,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  should  be  re-potted 
if  they  require  it.  These  plants  grow  best  in  pans  or 
half  pots  suspended  in  a  cool  intermediate  house.  As 
soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  freely  rooting  a  liberal 
supply  of  rain-water  should  be  given  them.  Provided 
they  be  grown  in  a  fitting  situation  and  manner,  almost 
any  kind  of  mixture  will  do  to  plant  them  in.  I  have 
cultivated  them  all  well  in  peat  alone,  in  loam  fibre, 
and  in  sphagnum  moss  ;  but  the  best  material,  perhaps, 
is  two-thirds  peat  and  one-third  sphagnum,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  sprinkling  of  pure  charcoal  and  a  little 
loam  fibre. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  Month  of  December 
should  be  : — Warm  or  East  Indian  house,  65°  to  70°  by 
day,  65°  at  night ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
60°  to  65°  by  day,  55°  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  50°  to  55°  by  day,  45°  at  night.  —  James 
O'Brien. 

Ly caste  Skinneri  alba.— The  flowering  season 
of  the  Lycastes  is  now  again  in  full  swing,  and  those  who 
possess  newly  imported,  and  as  yet  unflowered  batches, 
will  be  eagerly  on  the  outlook  for  new  and  beautiful 
forms.  One  of  the  finest' forms  of  L.  Skinneri  that  has 
ever  been  imported  is  that  under  notice,  and  which  is 
now  flowering  finely  in  the  collection  of  F.  G.  Tautz, 
Esq. ,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith.  The  sepals,  petals, 
and  labellum,  with  the  exception  of  the  crest  of  the 
latter,  is  pure  white.  The  crest  in  the  various  forms 
grown  is  liable  to  a  great  amount  of  variation  with 


regard  to  colour.  In  many  cases  it  exhibits  deeper 
colouration  than  any  other  part  of  the  flower,  while  in  a 
few  rare  instances  it  is  uniformly  yellow,  although  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower  may  be  more  or  less  deeply 
coloured.  In  the  present  instance  it  i3  of  a  pale  lemon 
colour,  but  with  that  exception  there  is  nothing  else  to 
mar  the  purity  of  the  flower  ;  and  even  that  is  of  little 
consequence,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  hidden,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  throat  of  the  flower. 

Cymbidium  Mastersii  album.  —  When 
visiting  the  Clonmel  Chrysanthemum  show,  the  other 
day,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see,  amongst  the 
subjects  lent  for  decorating  the  room,  a  plant  of  this  by 
no  means  too  common  Orchid,  from  the  collection  of 
G.  Gough,  Esq.,  Birdhill,  carrying  a  seven-flowered 
spike  of  its  chaste  white  blooms,  having  only  a  small 
yellow  blotch  on  the  surface  of  the  lip,  and  without 
the  purple  markings  usual  in  the  species.  The  flowers 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  typical  form,  which  may 
improve  as  the  plant  becomes  better  established,  this 
being  its  first  inflorescence  since  its  importation.  Mr. 
O’Brien  informs  me  the  same  variety  has  bloomed  with 
flowers  of  the  usual  size  at  Glasnevin  this  year. — E.  D. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. — The  more  we  see  of 
this  beautiful  species  the  more  we  admire  it.  When 
first  flowered  in  this  country  many  were  impressed  that 
the  sepals  and  petals  were  too  much  suffused  with  green 
for  the  species  ever  to  be  reckoned  as  a  showy  and 
ornamental  one.  That  stigma  has  now  been  removed, 
and  as  the  plant  flowers  from  year  to  year  it  grows  in 
esteem,  and  rightly  so.  From  the  pendent  and  in¬ 
conspicuous  tuft  of  deep  green  cylindrical  leaves  one 
would  hardly  expect  to  obtain  a  drooping  or  arching 
raceme  of  large  and  beautifully-marked  flowers,  like 
that  for  which  it  is  now  notable.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  beautifully  and  conspicuously  blotched  with  brownish 
purple  on  a  white  ground,  the  purity  of  which  is  only 
marred  by  a  staining  of  pale  green  at  the  base.  The 
labellum  is  pure  white,  marked  with  some  purple 
blotches  near  the  base.  The  cultivation  of  this  species 
is  now  better  understood  than  when  imported,  and  its 
requirements  are  few,  namely,  to  be  tied  to  a  raft  or 
piece  of  wood  with  a  little  piece  of  sphagnum,  its  leaves 
being  pendent,  and  to  be  hung  up  near  the  light.  Mr. 
Cowley,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq. ,  Studley  House, 
Hammersmith,  has  had  it  in  flower  for  some  time. 

Cattleya  bicolor.— Amongst  the  known  forms 
of  Cattleya,  this  one  is  highly  interesting  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  species  with  an  undivided  lip.  This  latter  organ 
is  oblong  and  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  and  in  its  best 
form  of  a  rich  crimson -purple  ;  but  varieties  crop  up  in 
batches  of  imported  plants  having  a  pale  rose  lip,  and 
this,  again,  may  be  variously  spotted  or  banded  with 
white.  The  normal  and  what  may  be  taken  as  the 
commonest  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  an  olive- 
brown  or  greenish  brown,  the  former  of  which  is 
probably  the  commonest.  It  was  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  in  1838,  which  would 
be  close  on  half  a  century  ago.  The  modest  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  compared  with  those  of  the  gorgeous 
Cattleyas  of  the  C.  labiata  group,  would  readily  account 
for  its  being  less  common  in  collections  than  the  date 
of  its  introduction  would  lead  us  to  infer.  From  the 
circumstance  of  its  undivided  lip,  as  already  stated, 
considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  species,  nor  is  it 
altogether  devoid  of  beauty.  We  noticed  a  flowering 
specimen  the  other  day  at  Melbourne  Lodge,  Ealing, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Ross. 

Acampe  multiflora. — Lindley  described  this 
Orchid  under  the  name  of  Yanda  multiflora  in  his 
Collectanea  Botanica,  t.  38,  but  it  seems  he  had  his 
doubts  upon  its  being  a  true  Yanda  from  the  floral 
construction,  it  being  different  from  that  of  a  true 
Vanda.  It  has  also  received  other  names  by  different 
authors,  but  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  other  known 
species  of  Acampe,  with  the  exception  that  the  peduncle, 
or  flower  stalk,  is  greatly  elongated  or  somewhat 
panicled,  whereas,  in  the  other  species,  less  ornamental 
and  mostly  confined  to  botanic  gardens,  the  flower 
stalks  are  very  short.  A.  multiflora  is  a  strong-growing 
or  robust-habited  plant,  with  the  general  aspect  of  a 
Yanda,  and  the  medium-sized  flowers  are  transversely 
banded  with  deep  red  lines  od  a  yellow  ground.  The 
lip  differs  in  being  of  a  pale  or  lemon-yellow,  with  a 
few  red  spots.  The  whole  flower  is  of  a  waxy  or 
fleshy  consistency,  and  lasts  for  some  time  in  perfection. 
Mr.  E.  Chadwick  has  succeeded  in  flowering  it  well  at 
Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  the  residence  of  E.  M.  Nelson, 
Esq.  The  plant  was  unnamed,  and  from  its  general 
appearance  was  reckoned  a  Vanda  until  it  flowered, 
the  foliage  being  very  similar. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS, 

ISLE  OF  MAN. — November  23 rcl  and  2 ith. 

The  fourth  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,.  Castletown,  and  was  opened  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  who  is  president  of  the 
society.  The  show  proved  a  decided  improvement  on 
those  of  previous  years.  Prizes  were  also  offered  in  six 
classes  for  vegetables,  which  brought  out-  a  strong 
competition,  and  these  really  proved  the  finest  feature 
of  the  exhibition.  Baskets  of  cut  flowers  and  bouquets 
were  attractive,  but  were  packed  far  too  tightly  for 
their  beauty  to  be  appreciated.  The  best  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Looney,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Gawne,  Kentraugh,  who  was  first  for  three 
decorative  plants,  six  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
and  sLx  Ferns.  Mr.  J.  Collister,  gardener  to  G.  C. 
Heron,  Esq. ,  was  first  for  three  incurved  varieties,  and 
took  a  similar  award  for  the  three  best  reflexed.  For 
three  Japanese,  Mr.  W.  Quale  was  first ;  and  in  the 
amateur  class,  Mrs.  Taggart  was  first.  For  cut  blooms, 
Mr.  Thomas  Teare,  Ramsey,  had  the  premier  twenty-four, 
which,  being  staged  some  3  ins.  above  the  board  and 
shown  with  their  foliage  attached,  were  very  effective, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  number  of 
collections  that  were  shown  flat  on  the  boards.  For 
twelve  varieties  Mr.  E.  Looney  came  first  ;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Breary,  Douglas,  coming  in  second.  For  six  incurved, 
and  the  same  number  of  reflexed  varieties,  and  for 
bunches  of  Pompons,  Mr.  E.  Looney  was  first  in  each 
class.  Mr.  A  W.  Breary  took  the  lead  for  the  same 
number  of  Japanese  ;  and  for  the  six  in  the  amateurs’ 
class.  Mr.  Lean  and  Mrs.  Corrin  were  first  for  the 
bouquets  in  the  open  classes  ;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Breary 
in  the  amateurs’,  and  for  a  basket  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Shimmon  in  the  amateurs’. 

A  good  lot  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  shown,  the 
leading  prizes  falling  to  Mrs.  Dalby,  Mr.  W.  Quayle, 
and  Mrs.  Taggart. 

The  vegetables,  like  a  number  of  the  other  exhibits, 
were  not  named,  and  this,  to  a  large  extent,  destroyed 
the  usefulness  of  the  exhibition.  The  committee 
would  do  well  another  year  to  impress  the  importance 
of  naming  their  produce  upon  all  the  competitors,  and 
if  the  judges  were  empowered  to  pass  by  those  not 
labelled,  a  change  for  the  better  would  immediately 
result.  For  the  best  six  varieties  Mr.  E.  Looney  was 
first,  having  good  Beet,  Tomatos,  Broccoli,  Celery,  &c. 
Mr.  W.  Quayle  was  a  good  second.  For  a  basket  of 
vegetables  Mr.  E.  Looney  was  again  first,  showing  nine 
distinct  kinds.  R.  Garside,  Esq. ,  had  a  fine  collection 
in  the  amateurs’  division.  The  arrangements  were 
made  and  carried  out  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  but  the 
greater  share  of  the  labour  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Misses 
E.  Quayle  and  A.  M.  Crellin,  the  energetic  honorary 
secretaries,  who  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office. 

BANBURY. — November  23 rd. 

The  managers  of  the  Banbury  Society  have  cause  for 
gratitude  in  being  able  to  hold  their  second  annual 
display  under  such  fortuitous  circumstances  as  a  fine 
day,  the  result  being  an  overcrowded  house  from  the 
opening  till  the  close  of  the  show  ;  and  should  the 
exhibits  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  have  this 
second  season,  a  larger  building  than  the  Exchange 
Hall  will  be  needed  Last  year  the  Oxford  growers 
were  very  successful  here  with  their  dwarf-trained 
plants,  and  were  so  again  this  season,  the  local  cul¬ 
tivators  not  having  as  yet  caught  the  idea  of  the 
beauties  of  a  convex  outline  in  plant  training.  The 
schedule  of  fairly  liberal  prizes  contained  fifty-four 
classes,  commencing  with  the  plants,  which  were 
shown  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  every  foot  of  staging 
space,  foremost  being  the  groups  exhibited  for  effect  on 
a  space  not  exceeding  50  sq.  ft.  In  this  class  Mr. 
Baskett,  gardener  to  W.  Newburn,  Esq.,  Wykham 
Park,  was  first,  presenting  one  of  the  best  arrangements 
seen  this  season,  every  plant  carrying  a  goodly  number 
of  giant  blooms.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  T. 
Cummings,  gardener  to  J.  Gillett,  Esq.,  The  Elms, 
Banbury,  for  well-grown  plants  with  large  bright 
blooms  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Doherty,  gardener  to  Lord  North, 
Wroxton  Abbey,  was  third.  For  six  large- flowering 
Mr.  J.  Green,  Oxford,  was  first  with  a  level  lot. 
For  three,  Mr.  M.  Jefferies,  Oxford,  was  a  good  first  ; 
and  the  same  exhibitor  also  had  the  best  single  specimen. 
For  six  Japanese,  Mr.  Jefferies  was  awarded  first  prize  ; 
Mr.  J.  Green  coming  second,  and  Mr.  Doherty  third. 
For  one  specimen,  J.  Gillett,  Esq.,  took  the  leading 
award  with  an  untrained  Hiver  Fleuri ;  Mr.  J.  Green 
second  with  Rosa  superba,  a  telling  pyramid  ;  Mr. 
Doherty  third  with  Elaine.  Pompons  were  very  neat 
and  well-finished  plants,  Mr.  M.  Jefferies  being  first  in 


the  class  for  four,  Mr.  J.  Green  second,  and  Mr.  Doherty 
third. 

Of  cut  blooms  there  was  a  grand  show,  the  compe¬ 
tition  being  very  keen  in  the  long  numbers.  lor 
twenty-four  large- flowering  kinds,  Philip  Soutliby, 
Esq.,  Bampton,  Oxon  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Neal),  was 
first  with  bright-looking  flowers  of  the  leading  varieties  ; 
while  for  twelve  blooms,  R.  N.  Byass,  Esq.,  Rousham 
Park  (gardener,  Mr.  Wingrove),  occupied  the  premier 
position  with  clean  well-built  examples. 

The  Japanese  blooms  were  equal  in  size  and  quality 
to  the  incurved  forms.  The  premier  position  for 
twenty-four,  distinct,  was  allotted  to  P.  Southby,  Esq., 

S.  Gulliver,  Esq.,  being  second.  For  twelve,  W.  C. 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  with  a  splendid  box. 
Reflexed  flowers  were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  allow  of 
a  useful  comparison  being  made  of  the  merits  of  the 
varieties  staged.  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
well  developed  blooms  ;  S.  Gulliver,  Esq.,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  M.  Jefferies,  third.  Anemones,  large-flowering, 
proved  a  good  section,  and  here  Mr.  M.  Jefferies  came 
in  first. 

Pompons  shown  in  triplets  were  very  pretty,  Mr.  M. 
Jefferies  leading  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties.  For 
twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety  the  competition  was 
limited,  Mr.  W.  Allin,  first  with  a  dozen  of  Golden 
Christine  (not  a  bright  colour  by  any  means) ;  Rev.  R. 

E.  Elliot,  second,  with  Hiver  Fleuri;  P.  Southby,  Esq., 
third,  with  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey. 

In  the  fruit  section  there  was  a  good  display  of 
Grapes,  and  for  two  bunches  the  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  G.  Macklin,lfor  small  clusters  of  Gros  Colmar  ; 
Mr.  A.  Y.  Cross  second  with  the  same  variety  ;  while 
in  the  open  class  for  three  bunches,  the  first  prize  went 
to  Mr.  W.  Allen  for  well-ripened  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; 
Colonel  Cartwright  being  second  with  heavy  clusters  of 
Black  Alicante. 

Apples  and  Pears  demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  fruit-growing  district ;  of  the 
former  some  six  score  dishes  were  staged,  and  of  the 
latter,  as  many  dozen  dishes.  The  general  run  of  table 
and  marketable  kinds  were  represented,  the  class  for  a 
dish  of  Blenheim  Orange  being  the  keenest  competed  of 
the  whole,  the  fruits  in  the  premier  dishes  being  large, 
handsome  and  weighty.  Mr.  J.  Boxald,  Heithrop,  put 
up  a  dozen  Blenheims,  each  of  which  weighed  16  ozs. 

Of  Potatos,  the  large  number  of  dishes  staged  may  be 
described  as  Al.  For  nine  dishes  Mr.  A.  V.  Cross  was 
a  grand  first,  and  Mr.  Doherty  third  ;  while  for  one 
dish  of  Kidneys  (open),  Rev.  C.  F.  Portea,  Banbury, 
was  first  with  Snowdrop  ;  Mr.  Tom  Tooley,  second 
with  Edgecote  Purple  ;  Mr.  A.  Y.  Cross  third  with 
Snowdrop.  For  six  dishes  Mr.  Tom  Tooley  was  first. 
For  one  dish  of  a  round  variety,  Mr.  Tom  Tooley  was 
first  with  Sutton’s  Favourite  ;  Lord  North’s,  gardener 
second,  with  Imperator  ;  J.  Gillett,  Esq.,  third,  with 
Rector  of  Woodstock  ;  while  for  a  dish  of  kidneys,  the 
first  went  to  Miss  Percy,  for  Snowdrop  ;  Mr.  A.  V. 
Cross,  second,  Snowdrop  ;  and  R.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq., 
third,  with  Worsley  Pride.  Onions  were  a  small 
feature,  but  the  dishes  on  view  were  large  and  perfect 
examples  of  the  varieties  represented.  The  first  award 
for  a  dozen  bulbs  went  to  R.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq. ,  for 
Deverill’s  Anglo  White  Spanish  ;  P.  Southby,  Esq., 
second,  for  Deverill’s  New  Cocoa  Nut ;  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  third,  for  Rousham  Park  Hero. 

ST.  ALBANS. — November  22nd. 

The  St.  Albans  Horticultural  Society  held  its  first 
annual  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  Town  Hall 
Assembly  Rooms,  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  inst.  The 
society  is  in  its  infancy,  as  it  was  only  started  early  in 
the  present  year,  and  the  committee  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  excellent  exhibits  of  both  plants 
and  cut  blooms  displayed.  In  the  latter  classes, 
Japanese  and  incurved  were  well  shown,  the  competition 
in  each  case  being  very  close.  G.  Lake,  Esq. ,  Bushy 
House,  Watford  (gardener,  Mr.  Rumbalds),  exhibited  a 
very  even  and  well-coloured  stand  of  Japanese,  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  being  Belle  Paule,  Grandiflora, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Comte  de  Germiny,  the 
latter  being  very  fine.  Following  closely  came  the 
Rev.  K.  F.  Gibbs,  Aldenham  Rectory  (gardener,  Mr. 
Lazzell),  the  third  being  taken  by  —  Hegan,  Esq., 
Bucknalls,  Watford  (gardener,  Mr.  Sharpe).  In  the 
incurved  section,  the  Rev.  K.  F.  Gibbs  was  well  to  the 
fore,  showing  fine  blooms  of  Golden  Empress,  Empress 
of  India,  Eve,  and  Lord  Wolseley  ;  second,  H.  Gilliat, 
Esq.,  Cecil  Lodge,  Abbots  Langley  (gardener,  Mr. 
Stevens)  ;  third,  G.  Lake,  Esq.  A  fine  and  highly- 
coloured  bloom  of  Carew  Underwood  was  exhibited  by 
the  Rev.  K.  F.  Gibbs.  Wreaths  and  bouquets  were 
well  represented  and  tastefully  arranged.  Prizes  were 


offered  for  groups  of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties. 
Considering  that  the  competition  was  restricted  to  the 
society’s  district,  which  is  somewhat  limited,  they  were 
well  represented.  The  principal  prize-takers  in  this 
division  were  Miss  R.  Debenham,  Ivy  House,  St. 
Albans;  G.  N.  Martin,  Esq.,  The  Bank,  St.  Albans 
(gardener,  Mr.  Froude)  ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  Belmont 
Villas,  St.  Albans.  Fine  groups,  not  for  competition, 
were  sent  by  the  president,  J.  Blundell  Maple,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Nutting),  Lord  Grimthorpe  (gardener, 
Mr.  Whitelaw),  and  J.  S.  Hill,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Emptage).  Groups  were  also  kindly  sent  by  many 
of  the  gentry  in  the  district.  A  distinctive  feature  in 
the  show  was  the  magnificent  trained  Chrysanthemums 
kindly  exhibited  by  H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  Beckett).  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  find  better  plants  than  those 
staged,  many  of  the  individual  blooms  being  fine 
enough  for  any  exhibition  table.  The  varieties  shown 
were  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  M.  H.  Jacotot,  Prince  Alfred,  John 
Salter,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  and  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  the  first 
five  being  particularly  fine.  Mr.  Gibbs  also  sent 
grand  collections  of  cut  blooms,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead,  contributed  a 
fine  lot  of  Apples.  Fine  collections  of  cut  blooms 
were  sent  by  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbots 
Langley  (gardener,  Mr.  Brown),  and  H.  Gilliat,  Esq. 

A  pleasing  collection  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  kindly 
sent  by  Mrs.  Drake  Garrard,  Lamer  Park,  Wheat- 
hampstead  (gardener,  Mr.  Tilbury).  Mr.  Chapman, 
Hatfield,  exhibited  some  choice  specimens  of  rustic 
pottery. 

SHEFFIELD  AND  H  ALLAMSHIRE.  — 

Nov.  14  &  15. 

The  tenth  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  held  at 
Sheffield,  in  connection  with  the  Sheffield  and  Hallam- 
shire  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  was 
held  on  the  above  dates,  this  year  in  the  Glossop  Road 
Drill  Hall,  instead  of  as  heretofore  in  the  Cutler’s  Hall, 
and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  change  was  an 
advantageous  one  to  the  society,  inasmuch  as  greater 
facilities  for  making  a  display  were  afforded  in  the 
Drill  Hall.  The  exhibition,  which  was  opened  by 
Archdeacon  Blakeney,  was  an  unusually  good  one, 
and  the  handsome  prizes  offered  for  cut  blooms  in  the 
open  classes  brought  together  a  grand  lot  of  flowers. 
The  two  first  prizes  of  £10  each  for  twenty-lour  incurved 
and  twenty-four  Japanese  respectively,  were  won  by 
Mr.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Camp- 
liill,  Wool  ton,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Hargreaves,  gardener  to 
J.  T.  C.  Starkie,  Esq.,  Ashton  Hall,  Lancaster  ;  and 
Mr.  D.  Heaney,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Schintz,  Esq.,  Liver¬ 
pool,  being  second  and  third  with  the  former ;  and 
Mr.  Heaney,  second  again ;  and  Mr.  Lambeth,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Wingfield,  Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  third, 
in  the  latter.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  arranged  for 
effect,  was  won  by  Mr.  Stimson,  gardener  to  J.  Craven, 
Esq.  ;  and  among  the  winners  in  the  local  classes  were 
Mr.  Austin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Allcard  ;  Mr.  Simmonds, 
Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Marsden,  Dir.  Speight  and  Mr.  Jessop. 

PONTEFRACT.  — November  25th  and  26th. 

The  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and, 
as  far  as  quantity  aDd  quality  of  exhibits  were  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  decidedly  a  success.  The  fine  groups  both 
of  Chrysanthemums  (100  sq.  ft.)  and  miscellaneous 
plants  (50  sq.  ft.)  were  greatly  admired,  while  the 
cut  blooms  in  both  open  and  local  classes  were  of  very 
high  quality.  In  the  open  class  for  thirty-six  blooms, 
eighteen  incurved,  and  a  like  number  of  Japanese,  Mr. 
W.  Daniels,  gardener  to  Mrs.  T.  Hague  Cook,  Hall 
Croft,  Mirfield,  won  first  honours  with  a  splendid  lot  of 
blooms  that  would  have  been  hard  to  beat  anywhere, 
consisting  of  the  best  sorts  in  each  section  ;  second, 
Mrs.  Shaw,  Delph,  near  Oldham  ;  and  third,  R.  Morris, 
Esq.,  Buchfield,  Doncaster.  Mr.  Daniels’  stand  con¬ 
tained  the  two  best  blooms  in  the  show  (Japanese  and 
incurved),  for  which  special  prizes  were  offered  ;  these 
were  grand  examples  of  John  Salter  and  Boule  d’Or. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  stove  and  greenhouse  blooms, 
Mr.  F.  Groom,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Tew,  Esq.,  Carlton 
Grange,  was  placed  first,  being  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
John  Sunley,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Monk  Fryston.  For 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  50  sq.  ft.,  Mr. 
Ketchell,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Simpson,  Esq.,  was  placed 
first  with  a  very  pleasing  and  graceful  group.  The 
same  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  three  trained  Japanese, 
and  three  trained  Pompons,  while  for  three  incurved, 
Mr.  Maddoc,  gardener  to  R.  Moxon,  Esq.,  Pontefract, 
was  the  only  exhibitor.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  (100  sq.  ft.),  Lord  St.  Oswald,  Nostell  Priory, 
near  "Wakefield,  was  placed  first  with  a  grand  lot,  the 
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plants  being  dwarf,  well  furnished,  and  carrying  fine 
blooms.  They  were,  in  all  respects,  a  credit  to  his  late 
gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ireland.  Mr.  Ketchell  was  second, 
and  Mr.  Maddoc  third.  For  six  plants  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Mr.  McNeill,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Carter,  Esq., 
was  first  ■with  finely -grown  specimens  ;  while  for  one 
plant,  Lord  St.  Oswald  was  first  with  a  grand  plant  of 
the  beautiful  variety  Mons.  W.  Holmes.  For  twenty- 
four  blooms,  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  Mr. 
Dunn,  The  Gardens,  Elmsall  Lodge,  was  first  with  fine 
blooms  of  leading  varieties  ;  although  the  second  prize 
lot  from  Nostell  Priory  contained  better  flowers,  but 
were  very  badly  put  up,  which  lost  them  the  premier 
position.  For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  Groom  was 
first  ;  and  for  a  like  number  of  Japanese,  Lord  St. 
Oswald  secured  first  honours  ;  Mr.  Ketchell  taking  the 
lead  with  both  Anemones  and  Pompons. 

Bouquets  and  wreaths  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  &  E.  Calam,  nurserymen,  Heath,  near  Wakefield  ; 
J.  Sunley,  and  A.  Agar,  florists,  Wakefield.  For  table 
and  miscellaneous  plants,  Messrs.  J.  Lamprey,  nursery¬ 
man,  Ackworth  ;  T.  Maddoc,  T.  Ketchell,  and  G.  S. 
Kobson  were  the  principal  prize-takers.  The  committee 
very  wisely  provided  a  number  of  classes  for  amateurs 
and  cottagers,  offering  prizes  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
in  season,  also  for  window  plants,  &c.,  and  all  classes 
were  well  represented.  The  Grape  classes  were  well 
represented  ;  the  Eev.  G.  Haslam,  Brotherton  near 
Pontefract,  securing  first  honours  in  both  classes. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  also  well  shown  by-  several 
exhibitors.  Messrs.  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  and 
Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &Son,  of  York,  each  exhibited 
rrpwards  of  fifty  varieties  of  fruit  (Apples  and  Pears) 
not  for  competition,  which  were  a  source  of  great 
attraction  to  the  numerous  visitors.  Altogether  the 
show  was  a  thoroughly  representative  one,  which  we 
consider  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  particularly  in  a 
small  market  town  which  is  visited  by  a  large  number 
of  people  residing  some  distance  in  the  country. 

BOLTON.  — November 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  newly  formed  Bolton  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  on  the  above 
dates  in  the  Albert  Hall,  was,  we  are  pleased  to  hear, 
a  decided  success  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
exhibits,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  reported  to  us 
as  being  good  all  round,  and  in  most  of  the  classes 
there  was  a  spirited  competition.  The  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  in  a  circle  not  less 
than  8  ft.  in  diameter,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hicks, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Haslam — a  good  group  of  dwarf  and 
well-trained  plants.  Second,  Mr.  Pawson,  gardener 
to  John  Hey  wood,  Esq.  ;  third,  Mr.  Smith,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  Ormrod,  Esq.  Other  winners  in  the  plant 
classes  were  Messrs.  Musgrave,  Wilkinson,  Makant, 
and  Lord.  Cut  blooms  were  also  well  represented,  and 
in  the  principal  class  the  highest  award  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Charles  Jones,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Shaw,  who  was 
hardly  pressed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Makant.  The  committee, 
who  were  ably  seconded  by  their  honorary  secretary, 
Sir.  Hicks,  have  much  reason  to  be  gratified  with  their 
first  efforts. 

LIVERPOOL. — November  20th  and  30 th. 

The  eighth  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  plants, 
and  fruits,  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  was  opened  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  on 
Tuesday,  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  T.  W.  Oakshott).  The 
weather  was  anything  but  favourable  for  the  opening 
day,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  there  was  a  very  large 
and  fashionable  attendance  during  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening  the  number  of  admissions  was  quite  equal  to 
that  of  previous  years.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  show  was 
most  creditable  to  the  association,  and  worthy  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  under  their 
auspices.  The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  was,  as 
usual,  the  chief  feature  of  the  show,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  stated  that  the  collection  of  cut  blooms  and  plants 
surpassed  in  number  and  variety  any  of  its  predecessors. 
There  was  an  excellent  show  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
and  the  fruit  collection  was  a  most  meritorious  one. 
The  exhibits  were  staged  with  admirable  taste,  and  the 
general  effect  was  exceedingly  pleasing.  There  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  specimen  plant  classes.  Cut  flowers 
and  fruit  were,  however,  very  fine,  and  the  competition 
keen,  there  being  a  large  number  of  entries  in  some  of 
the  classes.  The  cut  flowers-  of  Messrs.  W.  Mease  and 
A.  R.  Cox  were  grand,  the  former  taking  the  Veiteh 
Memorial  Medal,  and  the  latter  a  tea  and  coffee  service. 
The  latter,  who  is  gardener  to  H.  H.  Watts,  Esq. ,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Eaton,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Shirley,  Esq.,  had  the  best  twenty-four  in¬ 
curved  blooms.  He  had  also  the  first  prize  for  twenty- 


four  Japanese  ;  while  Mr.  A.  E.  Cox  received  first 
honours  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Harrison, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  G.  Battson,  had  the  best  four 
large-flowered  specimens  in  pots.  The  first  prize  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  went  to  Mr.  W.  Bustard, 
gardener  to  J.  Lewis,  Esq.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for 
various  miscellaneous  plants. 

There  was  a  most  excellent  display  of  fruit,  Grapes 
being  especially  fine,  of  good  quality  and  well  coloured. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
took  the  first  prizes  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes, 
and  also  for  six  dishes.  Apples  and  Pears  were  very 
good,  two  fine  collections  being  exhibited  by  the 
firms  of  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  and 
James  Dickson  &  Sons.  First  Class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  Camberwell,  for 
Chrysanthemums  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  Charles  Gibson 
and  Annie  Lowe ;  to  the  Liverpool  Horticultural 
(Cowan)  Company  for  a  collection  of  plants  and  cut 
flowers  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  for  a  collection 
of  Pernettyas. 

EDINBURGH. — November  29 th  and  30th. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  held  its  second 
Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  On  this  occasion  the 
entries  were  about  tripled  over  those  of  last  year,  and 
drawn  also  from  a  much  wider  area.  The  hall  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  pleasing  aspect.  The  orchestra  was 
tastefully  adorned  with  Palms  and  flowers;  in  the 
wings  were  grouped  tall  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
while  in  the  centre,  on  well-arranged  tables,  were  the 
blooms  for  competition.  One  of  the  most  telling  dis¬ 
plays  was  made  by'  Messrs.  E.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  who 
had  several  of  the  newer  forms  not  otherwise  seen  in 
the  hall.  Among  these  were  Moonlight,  a  soft  white, 
of  American  origin,  with  crisp,  curly  incurved  petals  ; 
Mons.  W.  Holmes,  a  brilliant  crimson  ;  Margaret 
Marroueh,  a  crimson-red  and  gold  Japanese  bloom  ; 
and  Fabian  de  Mediana,  a  hybrid  Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemum,  of  a  deep  lilac  with  a  long  fringe. 
Tables  showing  blooms  of  great  beauty,  and  also 
attractive  in  respect  of  arrangement,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Dicksons  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co., 
and  Mr.  Robinson  Munro,  who  showed  an  excellent 
specimen  of  wreath  work  in  white  Chrysanthemums 
and  Maidenhair  Ferns.  To  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Son 
and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  the  society  were 
indebted  for  the  decoration  of  the  orchestra ;  and 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  had  a  very  nice  table  of  fine 
foliaged  plants.  The  best  competition  Chrysanthemums 
were  twenty-four  from  Ericht  Bank,  Kirn,  which,  alike 
in  size  and  quality,  were  exceedingly  fine.  The  white 
incurved  blooms  had  not  their  equal  in  the  show.  The 
best  plant  in  pot  was  one  of  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  from  Mr. 
Carruthers,  Hillwood,  Corstorphine,  with  eighty  large 
blooms,  and  7  ft.  in  height.  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  & 
Sons,  Clovenfords,  and  Mr.  J.  Leslie,  Pitcullen,  Perth, 
sent  Grapes  for  exhibition  ;  and  there  was  also  a  well- 
stocked  table  of  Apples  from  various  growers. 

Mr.  R.  Cockburn,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Norrie,  Esq., 
Coltbridge  Hall,  Murrayfield,  took  first  honours  for  six 
plants,  in  pots,  large-flowered  varieties,  consisting  of 
Jas.  Salter,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Margot,  Early  Red 
Dragon,  Venus  and  A.  Dufour ;  the  plants  were  about 
3  ft.  in  height  and  2  ft.  across  the  top.  The  plants  in 
the  second  prize  lot  were  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  were 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Turnbull, 
Esq.,  The  Elms,  White  House  Loan.  Mr.  D.  Jardine, 
gardener  to  Miss  Gartshore,  Ravelston,  Blackball,  was 
third,  with  plants  about  4  ft.  high  and  3^  ft.  across. 
Mr.  R.  Cockburn  was  again  first  for  three  plants  of 
large-flowering  varieties,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
Cumming,  gardener  to  Dr.  Caton,  St.  Roque,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  A.  Ferguson  had  the  best  single  specimen, 
of  a  large-flowered  sort ;  and  Mr.  D.  Jardine  was 
second.  Mr.  Foote,  gardener  to  —  Nicholson,  Esq., 
Parson’s  Green,  Edinburgh,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  six  Pompon-flowered  specimens.  For  three  Pompon 
specimens,  Mr.  Wm.  Dougal,  gardener  to  W.  Sanderson, 
Esq.,  Talbot  House,  Ferry  Road,  took  the  first  prize  ; 
and  Mr.  D.  Jardine  took  the  second.  Mr.  J.  Cumming 
won  the  first  prize  for  a  single  specimen  Pompon  ; 
while  Mr.  A.  Ferguson  had  the  best  specimen  of  Elaine 
and  also  the  best  plant  of  a  crimson  or  bronze  reflexed. 
Mr.  R.  Cockburn  had  the  best  yellow. 

Cut  blooms  were  especially  fine,  and  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  the  first  and  second  prize  lots  of 
twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  in¬ 
curved,  the  blooms  in  both  cases  being  from  7  ins.  to 
8  ins.  across.  Mr.  William  Hepburn,  gardener  to  W. 
F.  Burnley,  Esq.,  Ericht  Bank,  Kirn,  took  first 
honours,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Machattie,  gardener 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  Newbattle  Abbey. 
Mr.  Robert  Grossart,  gardener  to  J.  Buchanan,  Esq., 
Oswald  House,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh,  was  third. 
The  latter  took  first  for  twelve  incurved,  and  also  for 
twelve  reflexed  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Hepburn  took  the 
first  prizes  for  twelve  J apanese  and  six  incurved.  Mr. 
J.  Foster,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  Well  wood  Park, 
Selkirk,  had  the  best  six  Japanese  ;  Mr.  Foot  had  the 
best  twelve  Pompon  blooms  ;  Mr.  J.  Donaldson, 
gardener  to  H.  E.  Moss,  Esq.,  Ormelie,  Murrayfield, 
was  first  for  six  Pompon  blooms  ;  for  six  sprays,  Mr. 
W.  Copeland,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Oswell 
Lodge,  Edinburgh,  was  first,  and'  for  three  sprays  Mr 
A.-  M'Millan,  Trinity  Cottage,  Ferry  Road,  was  first. 


gjBtfucm?, 

Died,  on  Friday',  25th  of  November,  Jane  Atlee, 
widow  of  Mr.  Richard  Atlee,  formerly  a  nurseryman 
at  Stockwell,  and  for  many  years  gardener  to  H. 
Beaufoy,  Esq.,  South  Lambeth.  Mrs.  Atlee  was  in  her 
100th  year,  and  had  been  a  pensioner  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  since  the  year  1864. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS, 

%*  It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early'  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor. ” 


Floral  Decorations. — J.  K. :  Miss  Hassard's  little  book  is 
the  best.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Chrysanthemums. — Subscriber,  Aberdeen:  Salter’s  admirable 
work  on  the  Chrysanthemum  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and 
you  will  only  get  a  copy  through  some  second-hand  bookseller. 
,!The  Chrysanthemum,  its  History,  Culture,  Classification,  and 
Nomenclature,”  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  which  is  similar  in  size  and 
style  to  Salter's  work,  is  the  best  modern  book  of  the  kind.  It 
is  published  at  The  Garden  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street,  W.C. 

Names  of  Fruits. — J.  S.  T. :  1,  Not  known ;  2,  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans ;  3,  Yorkshire  Beauty ;  4,  New  Hawthornden ; 
5,  Beurre  Diel ;  6,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont.  .1/.  -V. ;  The  yellow 
Apple  is  called  Curltail,  and  the  green  one  Alfriston.  J.  E.  L., 
Levenshulme :  Cattleya  Dormanniana,  and  Oncidium  insculptum. 
IF.  T.  £  Sons:  Ccelogyne  Gardnerianum,  not  a  paiticularly 
common  species. 

Communications  Received. — J.  T.  Poe  (many  thanks). — 
A.  D.  W.— C.  W.  S. — TV.  G.  (will  write  to  you  in  a  few  days). — 
Visitor.— A.  H.— J.  A.— J.  H.— J.  C. 

- - 

TBADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford. — Trade  lists  of  Vegetables  and 
Floral  Novelties,  New  Varieties  of  Potatos,  &c. 

Harrison,  Barker,  &  Co.,  Limited,  IS,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C. — Bone  and  other  Manures. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  30 th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  moderate 
inquiry  for  English  Reds  of  superfine  quality,  lower 
grades  neglected,  prices  remaining  unchanged.  Foreign 
Red  Clovers,  White  and  Alsike,  are  neglected.  Trefoil, 
English  and  Foreign,  are  dearer  ;  French  and  Italian 
have  advanced  fully  6s.  per  cwt.  since  the  season 
opened  ;  stocks  are  now  almost  exhausted.  No  change 
in  the  value  of  Mustard,  Rape,  or  Bird  Seeds. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  IsA 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  3  0 

Grapes,  Chau.  Islands, 

per  lb.  0  6  09 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  55  0 

Melons  . each  0  6  2  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  CO 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  J-sieve .  26  60 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..16  26 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  3  0  SO 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  4  0  5  0 
Parsley,  per  hunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen..  1  6 
Sea  Kale  .  .per  punnet  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  5  0  SO 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  10  16 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 

Camellias _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  6  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  6  0  SO 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  09  16 
Lilium  longiftorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun...  10  3  0 
Myosotis,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  9  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12  sprays  ..0  6  0  9 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  6 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  9  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  16 
Stephanotis  12  sprays  9  0  12  0 

Sunflower _ 12  bun. 

Tropieolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  16 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  16 

—  French. ...  12  bun.  16  2  0 

- Parme.  .12  bun.  4  0  5  0 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  6  0  9 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  7  0  SO 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average 
s.d.  s.d. 


Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 
Chrysanthemums  ,,  4  0  9  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.  IS  0  24  0 

Cyperus  . .  per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 


Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d,  s.d. 
Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Fuchsia. . .  .per  dozen 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Single  Primula  or 
sinensis  . doz.  4-0  6  0 
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W.  GOIDOR, 

IMPORTER  OF  ORCHIDS 

FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


AN  IMMENSE  STOCK 

Of  recently  imported  plants  compels  a  sale  of  the  established 
plants  to  make  room.  They  hare  not  yet  flowered,  but  are  all 
flowering  plants,  and  must  be  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Very 
valuable  varieties  are  certainly  to  be  obtained,  and  great  bargains. 
See  public  journals  for  high  prices  recently  obtained.  The 
Special  Offer  affords  a  paying  investment  to  anyone  with  glass 
at  command,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  such  plants  may 
never  again  be  offered  to  the  public  and  the  trade. 

LiLIUM  AURATUM  forCHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

Fourth  arrival  of  G,00Q  Bulbs — the  best  that  money  can  buy> 
4d.,  6cl,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6 d.  Specially  imported  Non  Plus  Ultra 
bulbs,  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  very  liberal  allowance  to  the  trade. 

LILIUM  ALBUM  KR&TZERI. 

The  most  lovely  white  Lily  grown  ;  throws  seven  to  ten 
flowers,  which  sell  in  market  at  2s.  per  dozen.  Beautiful  and 
rare,  Is.  each  ;  10s.  per  dozen. 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM  CRUENTUM. 

The  dark  form  of  this  lovely  Lily,  most  exquisitely  marked, 
Is.  each.  ;  10s.  per  dozen. 

Lilium  auratutn,  platyphyllum,  riibro-vittatum, 

'crimson,  striped  with  gold. 

YIRGINALE. 

Pure  white,  and  spotted  with  gold  band.  All  these  lovely 
new  and  distinct  forms  of  Auratum  suitable  for  show  purposes  ; 
very  fine  bulbs,  5s.  each. 

LILIUM  HARRISI. 

10s.  per  dozen  ;  and  all  other  Lilies  equally  cheap. 
BANKSIAN  SILVER  MEDAL  AWARDED  AUGUST,  1SS7. 

JAPANESE  NOVELTIES — 80  varieties  Iris,  Tree  Paeonies, 
Maples,  Camellias,  Azaleas.  Please  apply  for  Special  Offer  to 

W.  GORDON, 

The  Nurseries,  Amyand  Park  Road 

TWICKENHAM,  MIDDLESEX. 


Qrreat  Clearance  Sale  of 

BARR’S 
ele™  BULBS, 

At  Greatly  Eeduced  Prices,  * 

ALL  IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 

Price  List  free  on  application. 

B A RR  &  S 0 N , 

12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

To  those  about  to  Plant  Roses,  &c. 

E WING’S  CATALOGUE  contains  short 

and  plain  cultural  notes,  besides  descriptions  and  prices 
of  the  best  Roses,  and,  in  addition,  2S  pages  are  devoted  to 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Climbing  Plants,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Requisites,  &c.  It  is  forwarded,  post  free,  to  applicants 
on  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
Abridged  List  of  low-priced,  carriage  and  package  free  Collec¬ 
tions  of  high-class  Roses  gratis  and  post  free. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

South  Kensington,  S.W. 

A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of 

-Al_  the  Fellows  will  be  held  at  Two  o’clock,  p.m.,  on 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  13th,  in  the  Conservatory,  to  receive 
a  report  from  the  Council,  and  to  consider  the  statements  and 
proposals  contained  therein. 

N.B. — Entrances  N.E.  Orchard  House,  Exhibition  Road,  and 
east  side  of  Royal  Albert  Hall. 


Birmingham  and  midland 

COUNTIES  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT  AND 
FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  next  EXHIBITION  OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  FRUITS,  &c  ,  will  be  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  21st  and 
22nd,  1SSS.  Schedules  of  Prizes  will  be  issued  in  dne  course. 

J.  HUGHES,  Secretary. 
Northwood  Villas,  Metehley  Lane,  Harborue. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. 

President  : 

Alderman  GEORGE  GALLOWAY,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Treasurer : 

JAMES  B.  DIXON,  Esq. 

The  tenth  great  spring  elower 

SHOW  AND  FLORAL  FETE  will  be  held  in  the  large 
new  Public  Hall,  Preston,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  21st 
and  22nd  of  March  next.  Persons  wishing  for  space  should 
make  early  application.  Schedules  of  Prizes  and  all  other 
information  from 

Mr.  JOHN  ATHERTON,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Fern  Bank,  Cadley. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Dec.  12th. — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Dec  13th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m.  General  Meeting 
of  the  Fellows  at  3  p.m.  National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Annual  Dinner  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  at  6.30.  p  m. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  14th. — Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower,  Lily  Bulbs, 
Carnations,  & c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Dec.  loth.— Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  Dec.  16tli.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  Dec.  17th.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms ;  and  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Roses, 
&c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1887. 


EWING  &  Co., 

SEA  VIEW  NURSERIES,  HAVANT, ^HAMPSHIRE. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Proses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIYERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


LAINC’S  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 


OF 


FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  VINES,  &c. 

Areexceptionallyfinethisseason;  in- 
.. — spection  invited.  Railway  Station, 
^£)£  mA"  Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 
Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E, 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The 
Council  of  this  unfortunate  society  have 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  at  South 
Kensington  for  Tuesday  next,  when  that 
body  will  lay  before  the  assembly  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  position  in  which  the  society  is 
placed,  and  whether  or  not  prepared  with 
practical  suggestions  will,  doubtless,  invite 
some  from  the  Fellows.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
— but  in  a  more  congenial  season — that  tire 
Fellows  were  called  together  to  hear  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  the  president — 
a  statement  very  ably  and  fairly  put,  and  in 
which  the  grave  difficulties  that  encompassed 
the  society  were  clearly  shown.  The  Council, 
having  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  utterly 
inane  and  impracticable  outcome  of  that 
meeting  can  barely  look  to  the  gathering  of 
Tuesday  next  with  any  degree  of  hope.  The 
foolish  suggestions  put  forth  at  the  earlier 
meeting  will  hardly  he  repeated  now,  and  it 
seems  as  if  none  whatever  would  be  made 
from  outside  the  Council,  unless  some  Fellow 
or  other  is  bold  enough  to  submit  some 
drastic  proposals,  such  as  we  have  from  time 
to  time  advocated,  and  which  largely  have 
found  response  in  the  minds  of  horticulturists 
generally. 


At  present  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence 
of  such  intention,  and,  indeed,  we  have  little 
hope  of  such,  judging  by  the  remarkable  lack 
of  interest  in  the  society’s  welfare  shown  on 
almost  every  hand.  Were  there  any  general 
concern  existent  in  horticultural  circles  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  gardening  papers  would  have 
been  flooded  with  letters  from  correspondents. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  had  some  three  or 
four  such,  and  from  correspondents  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  respject ; 
hut  these  .  two  or  three  are  mere  drops  in 
the  ocean  of  horticulturists,  and  they  will 
readily  admit  that  the  response  to  their 
letters  is  disappointing.  We  fear  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has,  by  vacillation, 
incompetency,  and  an  apparent  utter  absence 
of  sympathy  with  the  great  body  of  horti¬ 
culturists  of  the  kingdom,  literally  worn  out 
its  former  popularity.  A  great  effort  made 
some  few  years  since  to  have  placed  the 
society  upon  a  sound  and  broad  basis  might 
have  evoked  some  response.  How,  few  seem 
to  care,  few  show  any  concern,  and,  indeed, 
of  those  who  do  so  the  greater  number 
appear  to  think  that  the  complete  dissolution 
of  the  society  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen,  because  then  no  obstacle  would 
exist  to  the  formation  of  a  society  which 
would  not  only  be  really  horticultural,  but 
would  be  truly  national  in  its  constitution 
and  aims. 

Whilst  waiting  the  statement  of  the  Council 
and  the  outcome  of  the  general  meeting, 
we  may  speculate  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
assembly  of  the  committees  on  the  same  day 
being  the  last  held  at  South  Kensington. 
We  believe  the  Council  have  leave  to  use 
the  Conservatory  till  March  for  their  meetings 
if  they  will  pay  the  local  rates,  and  it  is 
possible,  having  regard  to  the  lack  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  reception  of  the  committees 
at  Chiswick,  that  such  offer  may  be  accepted ; 
of  course,  it  would  be  but  a  tentative 
arrangement,  and  only  afford  the  Council 
breathing  time  ere  the  final  plunge  westwards 
was  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
see  why  the  same  accommodation  now  found 
for  the  meetings  at  South  Kensington  could 
not  be  furnished  in  the  large  Ymery  at 
Chiswick,  where  certainly  there  is  ample 
room,  and  where  a  genial  temperature  can  be 
maintained.  In  speculating  thus  far  we  are, 
of  course,  assuming  that  the  society  continues 
to  exist,  and  on  that  head  there  is  still 
considerable  doubt.  When  we  learn  of 
sharp  divisions  in  the  Council,  and  these  of 
a  kind  which  seem  absolutely  unhealable, 
there  is  afforded  ample  reason  for  asking 
whether  life  is  worth  living,  much  less  can 
be  lived  under  such  conditions. 

Four  things  press  heavily  upon  the 
society,  and  seem  to  strangle  it.  First,  the 
charter,  which  holds  the  society  in  absolute 
bondage ;  secondly,  the  dead  weight  of 
life  Fellows,  of  whom  there  are  some  300  to 
400,  all  claiming  the  full  Fellowship  privileges 
thirdly,  the  society’s  liabilities,  which  assuredly 
must  now  be  heavy,  if  the  statement  of  the 
President  made  in  the  summer  was  literally 
true — viz.,  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
society’s  indebtedness  would  be  about  £1,000; 
and  lastly,  a  Council  that  is  wholly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  need 
hardly  lie  said  that,  crushed  and  weighted  by 
these  associations,  existence  must  he  worthless 
and  usefulness  impossible.  The  dissolution  of 
the  society  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
national  body  in  its  place  would  get  rid  of 
all  these  encumbrances,  though,  we  must 
admit,  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  Life  Fellows, 
who  parted  with  their  money  in  good  faith, 
and  who,  probably,  if  some  satisfactory  scheme 
of  reconstruction  could  be  decided  upon, 
would  not  look  unfavourably  upon  any  reason¬ 
able  call  that  might  be  made  upon  them 
to  contribute  something  again  in  the  form 
of  donations, 
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Naturally,  we  turn,  as  we  always  have  clone, 
with  deep  sympathy  and  profound  interest  to 
the  future  of  the  Chiswick  garden,  the  loss 
of  which,  looking  at  matters  from  our 
present  standpoint,  we  should  regard  as  a 
national  misfortune.  But  if  the  society 
collapses,  what  is  to  become  of  Chiswick  1 
Possibly,  were  a  new  society  formed,  the  old 
gardens  might  he  taken  over,  and  thus  saved 
from  the  general  wreck  ;  hut  certain  potent 
and  evil  influences  must  not  he  lightly 
esteemed.  These,  it  is  feared,  are  bent  upon 
getting  rid  of  Chiswick,  lest  in  other  hands 
it  might  become,  as  a  veritable  school  of 
horticulture,  a  rival  to  a  more  pretentious 
but  much  less  horticulturally  useful  establish¬ 
ment.  Such  contingency  renders  it  all  the 
more  needful  that  truly  horticultural  Fellows 
of  the  society  should  be  alive  to  the 

necessities  of  the  case.  We  await  with 
interest,  though,  alas,  with  little  of  hope, 
the  meeting  of  Tuesday  next,  when  some 
step,  final  and  decisive  of  the  future  of  the 
society,  will  doubtless  be  taken.  Come  what 
may,  however,  we  trust  that  all  Avho  possibly 
can  do  so,  will  make  a  point  of  being  present. 
- - 

Guernsey  Floral  Enterprise.  —  Home  growers  of 
fruit  and  flowers  must  look  out,  for  we  observe  that 
under  the  designation  of  The  Guernsey  Flower  and 
Fruit  Company,  a  syndicate  is  being  formed  with  a 
big  capital,  to  take  over  land  in  Guernsey,  and  to  erect 
thereon  glasshouses,  &c.,  and  grow  fruit  and  flowers 
chiefly  for  the  English  markets  on  a  large  scale.  We 
venture  to  demur  to  some  of  the  prices  as  advertised, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  Channel  Islands  produce  has 
obtained  in  the  spring  months.  Quotations  of  that 
nature  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  ;  still, 
there  is  much  about  a  project  of  this  kind  to  command 
attention,  because  the  Channel  Islands  have  already 
proved  formidable  competitors  with  England  in  the 
production  of  fruit  and  flowers  for  market.  Cannot 
similar  enterprise  at  home  prove  as  successful  as  those 
projects  seem  to  be  elsewhere! 

Chrysanthemum,  Old  Tasseled  Lilac.  —  Mr.  John 
P.  Cregoe,  writing  from  7,  Tehidy  Terrace,  Falmouth, 
on  Tuesday  last,  says,  “Referring  to  the  paragraph 
headed  ‘Forty  Years  in  a  Cornish  Garden,’  on  p.  212 
of  your  last  issue,  I  may  say  that  the  variety  of  Chry-. 
santhemum  therein  referred  to  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  a  garden  in  this  town  nearly  sixty  years.  Tasseled 
Lilac  was  one  of  the  varieties  imported  by  Mr.  Parks 
from  China,  in  1824  ;  and  this,  which  is  without  doubt 
identical  with  the  variety  then  imported,  was  growing 
in  the  garden  in  question  when  the  old  gardener — who 
died  last  year— took  charge  of  the  garden  about  the 
year  1829.  My  reason  for  sending  flowers  of  it  to  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  was  that  a  variety 
imported  from  China  so  long  ago  might  be  compared 
with  sorts  now  cultivated.” 

Home-Grown  Tobacco. — With  splendid  courage  the 
promoters  of  the  home  culture  of  Tobacco  have  come 
up  to  the  scratch  smiling  again,  even  though  they 
must  fain  admit  that  so  far  home-grown  Tobacco 
cannot  compete  for  a  moment  with  ordinary  good 
foreign  brands.  We  may  have  the  most  fertile  of  soil, 
and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  a  good  climate,  but  to 
the  successful  production  of  exotics  in  the  open  ground 
one  thing  specially  is  needful,  and  that  is  lengthened 
and  considerable  sunshine.  That  desirable  element  we 
had  during  the  past  summer  in  an  exceptional  degree, 
and  the  Tobacco  of  1887  should  rank  amongst  the  best 
yet  grown  in  Great  Britain.  A  cold  gloomy  summer 
would,  we  know  too  well,  blast  the  prospects  of  a  home 
Tobacco  crop  utterly,  and  give  such  a  blow  to  the 
interest  as  it  could  not  hope  to  recover  from.  That  is, 
perhaps,  the  great  weakness  of  the  venture,  for  whilst 
we  can  as  readily  assure  here  that  our  seasons  will  give 
fair  crops  of  hardy  things — just  as  Cuba  will  give,  with 
its  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  regular  Tobacco  crops 
we  can  never  rely  upon  the  congeniality  of  the  season, 
and  one  or  two  bad  seasons  would  be  disastrous.  We 
have  every  desire  for  the  success  of  home-Tobacco 
culture,  and  feel  as  strong  interest  in  the  attempts 
made  to  promote  it  as  any  one,  but  we  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  encountered — 
difficulties  chiefly  of  a  climatic  nature,  which  all  must 
submit  to,  and  none  can  remove.  Nevertheless  we 
trust  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities  will  place  no 
fiscal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  will  test  the 
matter  to  the  uttermost. 


Cheap  Sugar.  —  The  Conference  on  the  Foreign 
Sugar  Bounties,  which  is  proceeding  in  London,  has  an 
interesting  side  for  our  fruit  growers.  The  production 
of  fruit  and  its  conversion  into  jam  and  other  forms  of 
preserve  are  indissolubly  associated  ;  indeed,  the  im- 
portaut  trade  of  fruit-preserving  has  largely  grown  out 
of  the  cheapness  of  sugar.  We  may  hold  that  foreigners 
are  very  foolish  to  tax  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
upholding  their  sugar-producing  trade  ;  but  really  it  is 
their  business,  whilst  it  is  equally  our  concern  to  see 
that  the  benefits  of  cheap  sugar,  which  have  grown  from 
out  of  the  bounty  system,  are  utilised  by  us  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  If  our  local 
sugar-refining  trade  has  suffered,  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  have  found  labour  in  the  jam  and  confectionery 
branches  which  have  growm  out  of  cheap  sugar  ;  and 
especially  has  it  led  to  enormous  quantities  of  fruit 
being  grown,  because  of  the  considerable  market  which 
cheap  sugar  has  thus  created.  Happily,  we  may  class 
sugar  as  a  valuable  wholesome  article  of  food,  and  it  is 
one  partaken  of  universally.  Its  wholesomeness  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  w'hilst  the  consumption  of  sugar  has 
grown  within  twenty  years  from  25  lbs.  to  75  lbs.  per 
head  of  population,  the  public  health  has  improved  in 
the  same  ratio.  We  cannot  grow  sugar  in  this  country — ■ 
that  is  obvious,  and  must  be  dependent  upon  external 
supplies.  The  greater  the  area  from  which  these 
supplies  are  obtained  the  better  ;  but  whatever  may 
grow  out  of  the  Sugar  Bounties  Conference — and  little 
is  expected — certainly  it  will  not  be  wise  to  cut  off  our 
noses  in  order  to  please  a  few  sugar  manufacturers. 

National  Horticultural  Society  of  France. — En¬ 
couraged  by  the  success  attending  their  efforts  at  the 
last  three  annual  exhibitions  held  in  Paris  during  the 
month  of  May,  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  has  resolved  to  hold  another  horticultural  con¬ 
gress  in  1888,  to  discuss  various  important  matters 
relating  to  horticulture  in  its  various  branches.  The 
promoters  hope  that  the  congress  will  be  superior  even 
to  any  that  have  yet  been  held,  and  aid  is  invited  in 
the  matter  of  papers  and  questions  to  be  discussed  at 
the  meeting.  Papers  are  also  desired  treating  on  the 
questions  that  were  held  over  for  study  from  the 
congress  of  last  year.  The  title  of  such  papers  should 
be  sent  under  cover  to  the  President,  84,  Rue  de 
Grenelle,  Paris.  We  may  add  that  all  members  of  the 
French  National  Horticultural  Society  will  be  able  to 
travel  at  half  fare  on  all  French  railways  when  going 
to  Paris  during  the  sitting  of  the  congress.  The 
executive  officers  of  the  organising  committee  are — 
president,  Mr.  A.  Hardy ;  secretary,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bergman  ;  and  the  general  secretary  of  the  society, 
Mr.  A.  Bleu. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — A  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  management  of  this  fund  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr. 
George  Deal  presiding.  Mr.  Barron  reported  that 
since  the  previous  meeting  the  list  of  donors  and 
subscribers  had  been  increased  by  sixty-six,  and  that 
the  returns  made  by  the  local  secretaries  up  to  date  had 
been  most  gratifying.  The  committee  then  went  closely 
into  the  question  of  ways  and  means,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  how  soon  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  an 
election.  It  was  estimated  that  after  discharging  all 
liabilities,  and  investing  the  donations,  according  to 
rule,  the  committee  would  have  about  £150  to  deal 
with.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  unanimously  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Roupell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dean,  “That 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  success 
of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  is  sufficiently  assured 
to  justify  them  in  inviting  the  subscribers  of  the  fund 
to  submit  the  names  of  orphan  children  as  candidates, 
and  that  at  the  annual  meeting  at  least  six  such  orphan 
children  shall  be  elected.”  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bates,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cannell,  a  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Deal,  Roupell,  Sharman,  Barron, 
and  Wynne,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for 
conducting  the  elections,  and  submit  the  same  for 
adoption  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  Huddersfield  Paxton  Society.  —  The  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  this  gardeners’  society  was  held  at 
the  Queen  Hotel,  Huddersfield,  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  when  G.  W.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  was  elected  president, 
Messrs.  G.  Jarmain  and  G.  Elliott,  vice-presidents,  and 
Mr.  E.  Mellor,  honorary  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  committee,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  being  re¬ 
appointed.  We  regret  to  hear  that  the  society  is  not 
so  well  supported  by  the  gardeners  in  the  district  as  it 
should  be,  especially  in  the  important  matter  of  giving 
papers  to  be  read  at  the  meetings,  but  when  it  is  made 
known  that  the  society  has  a  useful  library,  and  provides 
a  good  supply  of  current  gardening  periodicals,  we  trust 


a  more  lively  interest  may  be  taken  in  its  proceedings 
by  those  on  whose  behalf  the  society  is  conducted. 

Distinguished  Honours  at  the  Adelaide  Exhibition. 
— Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  received  from  Sir  Arthur 
Blyth  information  that  the  Juries  have  awarded  them 
five  First  Class  Orders  of  Merit,  carrying  five  Highest 
Prize  Medals,  for  the  magnificent  exhibit  of  grasses 
and  grass  seeds,  models  and  seeds  of  vegetables  and 
agricultural  roots,  &c. ,  which  they  sent  out  last  spring 
to  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  at  Adelaide.  The  First 
Order  of  Merit,  carrying  the  Highest  Prize  Medal,  has 
also  been  awarded  for  Mr.  M.  J.  Sutton’s  -work, Permanent 
and  Temporary  Pastures.  This  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  book  by  the  leading  agricultural  authorities 
in  Australia,  where  the  subject  of  laying  down  land  to 
grass  is  of  such  great  importance,  must  be  very  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  Reading  firm. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture. — Those  interested  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  Yine,  whether  for  market 
or  private  use,  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  new  and 
revised  edition  of  Mr.  Barron’s  admirable  work  ;  and 
it  will  be  welcome  news  to  many  who  could  not  afford 
to  buy  the  first  edition  to  know  that  although  the  new 
edition  has  been  greatly  added  to  the  price  has  been 
reduced  to  5s. ,  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  may  desire  to  have  on  their  bookshelves  such  a 
thoroughly  sound  work  of  reference.  The  additions 
which  Mr.  Barron  has  made  are  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  especially  the  new  chapter  on  growing 
Grapes  for  market,  which  contains  much  valuable 
practical  and  statistical  information  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  publication.  An  illustration  of  the 
wild  Vine  is  given  on  the  frontispiece,  showing  the 
natural  size  of  the  fruit,  and  this  affords  an  admirable 
means  of  comparing  it  with  thirty  illustrations  of 
improved  varieties,  isolated  berries  of  which  are  also 
shown  natural  size.  The  interesting  historical  sketch, 
the  cultural  details,  aud  the  description  of  varieties, 
together  with  other  matters  relating  to  the  Yine,  has 
been  given  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner,  in  language 
that  may  be  understood  by  anyone.  We  can  say  for 
the  new  edition  that  it  deserves  a  much  more  extended 
sale  than  even  the  first  one,  for  there  is  no  other  work 
like  it,  nor  is  a  better  likely  to  be  forthcoming  for 
some  years  to  come. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  have  decided  to  hold  its  1888 
exhibition  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November 
21st  an  d  22nd. 

Plant  Names.  — Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  has  promised 
to  send  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  be  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  to  be  held  on  December  21st. 

- ->£<- - 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  letters  of  your 
correspondents,  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Messrs.  Smee, 
Grant,  and  others,  and  I  should  like  to  supplement 
their  remarks.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  very  desirable 
that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
should  be  truly  representative  of  the  horticulture  of 
this  country.  I  believe  that  either  Mr.  Harry  Yeitch 
or  Mr.  Hugh  Low  would  well  represent  the  interests  of 
the  nurserymen,  and  Mr.  Sherwood  those  of  the  seed 
trade.  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  would 
make  a  good  treasurer,  and  would  infuse  a  little 
democratic  spirit  into  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Haywood,  of  Reigate,  who,  I  am  told,  is  the 
president  of  a  flourishing  provincial  society,  would  be 
a  welcome  addition  ;  and  Messrs.  Little  and  Measures 
are  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  press  should  be  represented 
upon  the  council.  I  hold  that  their  function  is  to 
criticise  and  point  out  the  weak  spots  of  the 
administration,  and  that  their  columns  should  be  open 
and  free  as  possible  for  the  ventilation  of  all  subjects 
connected  with  horticulture.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  members  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees  should  be  members  of  the  society.  What 
proportion  of  the  present  committees  conform  to  such 
a  rule  ?  We  want  more  life  and  vigour  put  into  the 
society.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  a  list  of 
Fellows  should  at  once  be  printed,  in  order  that  we  may 
kuow  the  number  of  life,  and  also  of  subscribing 
members.  It  is  only  honest  and  fair  that  every  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  those  members  who  have 
paid  in  good  faith  life  subscriptions,  and  their 
privileges  must  not  be  curtailed  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  save  the  society  from  absolute  ruin.— 
Hortus. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWER 

CLASSES. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  what  good  purpose 
is  served  in  showing  forty-eight  blooms  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  one  class,  especially  when  only  twenty-four 
varieties  will  suffice.  The  permission  thus  afforded  to 
exhibit  duplicates — one  invariably  largely  availed  of — 
would  lead  to  the  impression  that  forty-eight  really 
distinct  good  blooms  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
grower.  When,  therefore,  it  is  found  that  flowers  are 
so  largely  duplicated,  it  seems  absurd  to  make  so  large 
a  class  as  forty-eight  blooms  presents.  This  objection 
applies  both  to  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties,  although 
the  latter  are  now  so  numerous  that  doubtless  forty- 
eight  diverse  blooms  are  less  difficult  to  obtain  ;  but 
whilst  these  large  classes  swallow  up  a  big  sum  of 
money — no  less  than  £i1  at  the  National  Exhibition — 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  good  purpose  they 
serve.  It  may  be  pleaded  that  if  so  large  a  number  of 
flowers  were  not  invited,  many  good  blooms  would 
never  appear  on  the  exhibition  table  ;  but  with  the 
leave,  as  now  granted,  to  exhibit  only  twenty-four 
varieties,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  how  that  object  is 
gained. 

Everyone  must  have  noticed  in  the  incurved  classes 
the  constant  repetition  that  such  big  flowers  as  the 
“Queen”  and  “Empress”  types  give.  These  have 
bulk,  which  seems  to  overshadow7  really  refined  form 


exhibition,  are  thereby  excluded  from  the  competition, 
just  as  that  splendid  flower,  Cullingfordi,  an  undoubted 
Japanese,  w7ould  have  been  largely  shown  but  that 
it  was  admitted  into  the  ordinary  reflexed  section,  in 
which  it  makes  the  stiff-petalled  Christines  look  poor. 
A  new  arrangement  of  the  Japanese  section  into 
divisions  would  enable  many  of  the  smaller  but  very 
beautiful  flowers  to  have  a  chance  henceforth,  whilst 
adding  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  shows.  It  is 
very  possible  that  Mr.  Molyneux  may  not  agree  with 
me  in  these  suggestions  ;  but  all  the  same,  I  venture  to 
ask  him  to  give  lists,  first  of  twenty-four  large,  and 
second,  twenty-four  medium-sized  incurved  flowers,  all 
distinct ;  or  if  he  thinks  it  preferable,  to  admit  into  the 
second  twenty-four  the  eight  flowers  he  would  select  for 
the  front  row  of  the  first  twenty-four,  and  thus  we 
should  get  forty  distinct  varieties. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Japanese  section,  will  he 
make  divisions  of  twenty-four  loose-petalled,  twenty- 
four  incurved,  and  twenty-four  reflexed?  Possibly  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  make  up  the  first  twenty-four, 
as  so  many  of  the  old  ragged  type  have  been  driven  out 
of  cultivation,  and  yet  there  are  many  who  regard  these 
as  the  true  Japanese.  Some  such  classification  as  I 
have  indicated  would  be  very  acceptable  to  judges,  who 
very  often  have  to  pit  flowers,  very  diverse  in  form,  one 
against  the  other,  and  then  the  fancies  of  men  sway 
the  judgment.  I  think  this  matter  well  merits  the 
attention  of  exhibitors,  and  just  now7  should  evoke  some 


Major,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Soleil  Levant,  Yal  d’Andorre, 
and  others. 

The  following  incurved  varieties  were  of  a  high  class 
quality,  namely,  Empress  of  India,  and  the  golden 
form,  Lord  Wolseley  ;  Lord  Alcester,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England, 
Barbara,  and  Refulgens.  Unfortunately,  that  at 
Birchlands  is  amongst  the  many  good  collections  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  public  have  not  the 
privilege  of  seeing  their  productions  on  the  exhibition 
tables.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  sometimes  honours 
are  taken  from  the  town  which  might  be  retained  if  the 
gardeners  from  such  places  were  allowed  to  compete. — 
Visitor. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

Tiie  Tuberous  Begonia,  its  history  and  cultivation, 
formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  read  to  the  members  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood 
Horticultural  Society,  at  their  meeting  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spelman,  of  Preston. 
Mr.  Spelman  at  the  outset  said  that  the  tuberous 
Begonia  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  plant  of  modern 
introduction  ;  the  first  species  only  being  introduced  into 
the  market  some  thirty  years  ago.  He  gave  the  history 
of  certain  species,  showing  when  and  by  whom  they 
were  first  propagated,  and  stated  that  the  raising  of 
good  varieties  seemed  to  have  been  slow  work  at  first, 
for  as  late  as  1879  or  1880  he  saw  in  one  of  the  best 


Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grate,  as  grown  in  the  Tweed  Vineyard.  (See  p.  233). 


and  variety.  The  encouragement  thus  given  to  size  by 
the  favour  shown  to  these  large  flowers  naturally  leads 
to  their  being  more  than  duly  grown  ;  whilst  many 
beautiful  but  smaller  flowers  find  little  favour.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  forty-eight  classes  be  in  all 
cases  abolished,  and  in  their  places  be  put  classes  for 
twenty-four  distinct  blooms,  size  allied  to  quality  to  be 
the  distinguishing  features  ;  and  a  second  class  for 
twenty-four  varieties,  the  quality  irrespective  of  size  to 
be  considered,  and  from  which  all  the  Queen  and 
Empress  types  shall  be  rigidly  excluded.  We  should, 
in  this  case,  not  only  see  in  the  two  classes  forty-eight 
really  distinct  flowers,  but  we  should  have  special 
encouragement  given  to  those  beautiful  flowers  of  which 
Barbara  and  Refulgens  are  such  admirable  examples. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary  twenty-fours  could 
still  remain  for  the  encouragement  of  smaller  growers  ; 
but  when  we  get  to  twelve,  some  limit  should  be  placed 
upon  duplicates,  for  I  hold  that  not  more  than  one 
sport  from  any  variety  should  be  held  admissible  in  a 
stand  of  twelve  flowers. 

In  the  Japanese  section,  which  has  of  late  grown  to 
such  remarkable  dimensions,  some  sort  of  division 
seems  needful,  and  some  new  classification  would, 
be  generally  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  exhibitors. 
At  present,  judges  have  their  preferences:  some  prefer 
the  old  ragged  or  true— as  held  to  be— Japanese  type, 
such  as  Meg  Merrilies  or  Baron  de  Prailly  ;  others 
like  the  incurved  forms,  such  as  Comte  de  Germiny  or 
Madame  C.  Audiguier  ;  whilst,  again,  others  prefer 
the  more  tasselled  or  reflexed  forms  of  Madlle.  Lacroix, 
Criterion,  or  J.  Delaux.  There  are  many  very  beauti- 
ul  flowers  which,  because  of  the  run  upon  big  ones  for 


useful  discussion,  which  may  lead  to  changes  in  the 
schedule  arrangements  of  the  coming  year. — D. 

- - 

BIRCHLANDS,  SHEFFIELD. 

Calling  at  the  residence  of  F.  Mappin,  Esq.,  J.P., 
I  was  invited  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  John  Farrow,  to 
inspect  the  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  under 
his  charge,  which  are  all  arranged  in  one  fine  group  in 
the  conservatory,  which  is  a  large  span-roofed  building, 
giving  abundance  of  room  to  display  their  beauty  to 
the  best  advantage,  The  greater  part  of  the  plants  are 
Japanese  varieties,  and  are  grown  on  single  stems. 
Each  plant  has  from  three  to  five  fine  blooms  suitable 
for  exhibition  upon  them,  and  range  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high.  In  addition  to  the  standards  Mr.  Farrow  grows 
about  three  dozen  plants  in  bush  form,  which  he  uses 
as  an  edging  for  the  standards  ;  also  for  the  decoration 
of  the  side  stages. 

The  bush  plants  are  of  a  very  ornamental  character, 
and  are  carrying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fine  sized 
blooms.  The  varieties  which  appear  to  do  well  as 
bushes  are  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Reverie,  and  Source  d’Or,  and  are  very  free-flowering 
Japanese  kinds  with  distinct  colours.  Chevalier 
Domage  and  Crimson  King  as  reflexed  varieties  were 
amongst  the  number,  with  their  bright  and  cheerful 
colouring.  Amongst  the  standard  Japanese  the 
following  were  extra  fine,  namely,  Boule  d’Or,  with  its 
long  bronzy  broad  florets  ;  Chang,  an  old  sort,  but  still 
good  when  well  done  ;  Comte  de  Germiny,  Coquette  de 
Castille,  Criterion,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Dormillon, 
Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  F.  A.  Davis,  Mary 


London  nurseries  a  batch  of,  perhaps,  10,000  seedlings, 
out  of  which  not  a  solitary  plant  was  worth  growing. 
From  then  the  improvement  in  colour,  size  and 
substance  of  the  bloom  had  been  wonderful ;  but  there 
was  still  plenty  of  room  for  further  development,  as 
many  of  the  big-flowered  sorts  had  large  coarse  leaves, 
and  the  habit  was  not  at  all  that  could  be  desired. 

To  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Belgrove,  Queenstown, 
was  due  the  credit  of  first  using  tuberous  Begonias  as 
bedding  plants.  A  visit  to  his  beautiful  gardens  four 
years  ago  would  never  be  forgotten,  for  the  hues  of 
both  doubles  and  singles  were  magnificent.  Mr. 
Gumbleton  had  by  far  the  choicest  collection  in  Europe, 
and  no  other  gentleman,  public  or  private,  understood 
the  history  of  every  variety  better  than  he,  and  perhaps 
at  no  other  place  was  this  class  of  plants  so  thoroughly 
at  home  as  at  Belgrove.  They  grew  and  bloomed,  even 
the  choicest  doubles,  as  freely  as  Stocks  and  Asters. 
Crousse,  of  Nancy,  sent  out  five  new  doubles  in  1882, 
all  of  which  were  good.  This  raiser  had  succeeded  in 
producing  more  good  doubles  than  all  other  nurserymen 
put  together.  [?]  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  those 
he  sent  out  were  first-class,  and  most  of  them  were 
simply  perfection.  Perhaps  those  sent  out  by  him 
ought  to  be  called  pedigree  Begonias.  Many  were  very 
similar  in  habit  and  growth,  being  short -jointed  yet 
vigorous  and  very  free,  holding  their  lovely  blooms  on 
stout  foot-stalks  well  above  the  foliage. 

Mr.  Spelman,  treating  of  the  culture  of  the  tuberous 
Begonia,  said  these  beautiful,  free-blooming,  and  easily- 
cultivated  flowers  were  now  established  favourites,  and 
the  more  w7idely  they  became  known,  the  more  they 
would  commend  themselves  to  all  lovers  of  beautiful 
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flowers,  but  more  especially  to  amateurs.  During  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  they  formed  the  prettiest 
outdoor  bedding  or  border  plants  ;  and  then,  when 
danger  of  night  frosts  arose,  they  became  valuable  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration  for  two  months 
more,  only  requiring  to  be  lifted  into  pots,  which  could 
be  done  without  causing  the  slightest  check,  as  they 
invariably  carry  copious  balls  and  masses  of  fibrous 
roots,  closely  and  compactly  surrounding  the  tubers. 
They  thus  afforded  intermittent  blooms  for  six  months. 
All  they  required  to  make  them  thrive,  grow  luxuri¬ 
antly,  and  completely  cover  the  beds,  was  a  light  rich 
soil,  copiously  supplied  with  water,  if  the  summer 
was  at  ajl  hot  or  dry.  If  beds  were  well  drained  they 
could  not  possibly  get  too  much  water.  A  good 
drenching  overhead,  with  a  coarse  rose  watering  pot, 
in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day,  had  the  most  beneficial 
effect.  Another  great  and  conspicuous  merit  possessed 
by  this  plant  was  that,  even  when  in  full  bloom,  they 
could  bear  the  injury  of  storm  and  heavy  rain  which 
would  destroy  other  flowers,  the  only  effect  on  Begonias 
being  to  cause  their  pliant  footstalks  to  bend  to  the 
storm  ;  their  lovely  blooms  on  the  reappearance  of  the 
calm  and  sun  again  rising  in  all  their  brilliancy  and 
beauty.  Tubers  should  be  started  to  grow  not  earlier 
than  the  second  week  in  March.  The  best  plan  with 
all  young  tubers  was  to  start  them  in  boxes  or  seed 
pans  in  any  moist,  warm  place,  such  as  a  Cucumber  or 
Melon  frame,  until  they  had '  begun  growth  ;  they 
should  then  be  potted  or  transplanted  into  boxes  of 
sandy  soil,  and  again  placed  in  warmth  until  they 
have  grown  a  little,  when  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off  the  same  as  Pelargoniums. 

Begonias  dislike  heat  more  than  any  other  plant 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Older  tubers 
required  no  heat,  as  they  started  quite  freely  in  any 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame.  If,  at  planting  time,  it  was 
found  that  the  soil  in  the  beds  was  strong  or  coarse,  a 
handful  or  two  of  light  sandy  mixture  worked  in  about 
the  roots  would  assist  them  to  start  into  vigorous 
growth.  Immediately  they  were  planted  they  should 
have  a  good  soaking  of  soft  water  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots  ;  and,  if  hot  or  windy,  an  empty 
flower  pot  turned  over  each  plant  for  a  few  hours 
would  be  found  to  be  a  good  plan. 

Tor  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  or  conservatories, 
tuberous  Begonias  are  charming  plants,  and  as  easily 
grown  as  zonal  Pelargoniums,  requiring  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  to  air,  water,  soil,  &c.,  except  that  there  must 
be  no  manure  added  to  the  soil  when  grown  in  pots 
during  the  summer.  When  in  full  growth  they  enjoy 
weak  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week.  Many 
varieties  make  glorious  basket  plants  ;  but  they  require 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  for  if  stinted  in  this  they 
very  often  drop,  or  leave  all  their  blooms  in  the  bud 
state.  As  to  propagating  most  of  them,  they  were  as 
easily  rooted  as  Pelagoniums.  The  singles  were  very 
easily  raised  from  seed,  but  he  thought  the  day  was  not 
far  distant  when,  like  Gloxinias  and  other  things,  they 
would  give  up  most  of  the  named  sorts,  as  seedlings 
from  a  good  strain  would  supply  all  they  desired. 
- - 

RHODODENDRON  CUNNING¬ 

HAMS  BLUSH. 

This  very  useful  hardy  Rhododendron  adapts  itself 
easily  to  the  process  of  forcing,  and  may  be  had  in 
flower  at  almost  any  time  from  Christmas  onward  to 
Easter.  Plants  that  are  well  set  with  flower-buds 
should  be  lifted,  potted,  and  placed  in  a  frame  just 
sufficiently  heated  to  keep  out  frost. 

By  this  means  the  flower-buds  have  a  slight  impetus 
given  them  to  commence  swelling  at  once,  and  after 
showing  this  they  may  be  at  once  transferred  to  a  stove- 
heat,  where  they  will  quickly  develop  their  trusses,  and 
as  these  open  they  will  soon  turn  to  a  pure  white,  thus 
losing  the  blush  with  which  they  are  tinged  when 
they  begin  to  expand.  The  trusses  of  flowers  come  in 
very  handy  at  any  time  where  white  flowers  are  in 
demand  ;  and  are  much  sought  after  at  either  Christ¬ 
mas  or  Easter  for  church  decorations. 

Those  who  possess  large  plants  in  the  open  ground 
and  do  not  require  them  to  bloom  before  ,  the  early 
spring  season,  would  do  well  to  lift  a  few  and  place 
them  in  any  corner  of  a  greenhouse  or  early  vinery, 
covering  the  roots  with  a  good  quantity  of  old  potting 
soil.  As  the  season  advances  the  buds  will  swell  and 
develop  under  very  ordinary  circumstances,  and  be  of  a 
much  firmer  texture  than  when  forced  earlier  into 
bloom. 

A  stock  of  this  very  useful  kind  is  not  to  be  despised 
by  those  who  want  large  white  flowers  in  quantity  at 


the  times  named.  After  early  forcing  the  plants  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  good  growth  in  a  light  airy  house; 
afterwards  they  may  either  be  planted  out  again  or 
plunged  pots  and  all  in  the  open  ground.  If  allowed 
to  make  their  growth  in  pots  they  are  better  adapted 
for  early  forcing  purposes.  —  IF.  G. 

- - 

SEEDS  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Horti¬ 
cultural  Improvement  Society,  held  on  Thursday, 
December  1st,  the  president,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  said  Mr.  Robert  Tait,  junior,  was  to 
read  a  paper  that  evening  on  “  Flower  Seeds  and  their 
Culture.”  Before  he  did  so  he  (Mr.  Findlay)  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  seeds  in  general,  and  also 
about  seedsmen.  The  latter  should  be  like  Caesar’s 
wife,  above  suspicion.  For  unless  they  supplied  a 
genuine  article  it  must  lead  to  failure  in  our  crops, 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  calamity.  Some 
few  years  ago  seed  adulteration  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  seed  trade 
got  the  Government  of  the  day  to  introduce  a  bill  into 
Parliament,  and  it  was  passed  into  law.  It  was  called 
the  Seed  Adulteration  Act.  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  clauses  contained  in  the  Act,  but  if  they  were 
not  stringent  they  ought  to  be.  A  tradesman  dealing 
honestly  need  not  care  how  stringent  the  law  was.  It 
would  only  be  put  in  force  to  detect  those  who  were 
deceiving  their  customers.  In  many  kinds  of  seeds  it 
was  most  difficult  to  detect  bad  ones,  and  both  good 
and  bad  had  to  grow  together  till  harvest  time.  He 
knew  of  nothing  more  provoking  than  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  result  of  one’s  seed  growing.  From  the  time 
the  seed  was  deposited  in  the  soil  till  it  yielded  its 
flower  or  fruit,  it  was  a  period  of  expectation  and  hope 
deferred.  The  uncertainty  in  the  quality  of  seeds 
might  be  owing  in  part  to  their  having  been  produced 
in  part  in  a  bad  climate,  the  husks  alone  being  formed 
without  the  presence  of  a  living  germ  within.  Another 
cause  was  the  destruction  of  the  vital  piinciple  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  before  they 
were  dried,  the  inevitable  effect  of  which  was  the  loss 
or  fatal  weakening  of  germinating  power.  In  some 
instances  an  eager  gardener  gathers  them  before  they 
were  ripe,  as  was  much  the  case  with  those  seeds  which 
were  not  seeds  at  all,  but  seed  vessels.  These  might 
be  fair  to  the  eye,  although  empty  within. 

These  causes,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  were  more  or 
less  in  continual  operation,  and  seedsmen  themselves 
could  by  no  means  always  guard  against  being  deceived 
by  appearances  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  unless  seeds 
were  uniformly  alike  in  quality,  there  could  be  no 
certain  rule  by  which  to  determine  the  quantity  to  be 
sown.  It  might  be  alleged  that  those  who  sold  seeds 
were  interested  in  leading  their  customers  to  purchase 
as  much  as  possible.  Supposing  it  to  be  so,  and 
making  every  degree  of  allowance  for  that  feeling,  it 
still  remained  evident  that  the  quantity  of  seed 
required  for  a  given  space  could  not  be  determined  by 
fixed  rules,  but  that  so  many  adverse  influences  were 
in  action  as  to  render  minute  calculations  worthless, 
and  compel  submission  to  a  large  amount  of  waste.  In 
order  to  judge  what  was  the  real  germinating  power  of 
a  sample  of  seed,  it  was  the  practice  among  the  principal 
seedsmen  to  have  “trial  books,”  in  which  they  record 
the  percentage  of  seed  that  grows  under  the  following 
circumstances  : — 100  seeds  are  sown  in  a  garden-pot 
filled  with  fine  light  soil.  The  pot  was  placed  in  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  had 
fully  appeared  they  were  counted.  If  the  seed  was 
wholly  good,  the  return  was  100  ;  if  good  only  in  part, 
it  may  be  any  lower  number — say  fifty.  In  that  case, 
as  only  half  grows,  it  -would  require  2  lbs.  to  do  the 
work  of  1  lb.  This  was  a  very  old  practice,  and  seemed 
at  first  sight  to  be  unexceptionable,  Nevertheless,  it 
was  far  from  being  so  good  as  it  looked. 

It  was  well  known  that  in  earth  constantly  damp 
and  warm,  seeds  having  very  feeble  vital  power  would 
grow  satisfactorily,  and  soon  gain  vigour  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  but  in  cold  soil  they  lie  and 
perish.  Now  all  our  hardy  seeds  were  committed  to 
the  ground  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  even  at  mid¬ 
day  its  temperature  is  not  above  45°,  and  when  at 
night  the  temperature  may  even  fall  to  30°.  Under 
such  conditions,  which  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  the 
“trial  pots,”  the  same  result  could  not  be  expected. 
All  knew  how  loud  and  ceaseless  aie  the  cries  of  gar¬ 
deners  as  well  as  amateurs,  that  the  seeds  they  purchase 
would  not  grow.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  the  com¬ 
plainants  that  they  themselves  were  executioners  and 
the.  seeds  their  victims.  Seeds  of  a  plant  inhabiting  a 


dry  country,  with  little  winter’s  cold  and  a  genial  early 
steady  spring,  were  sown  here  in  the  open  border  in 
March  or  April.  There  they  lie  in  most  uncongenial 
soil,  exposed  to  wet  and  cold.  But  the  force  of  life 
was  strong  within  them.  Nature  would  have  its  way. 
Germination  begins  some  bright  sunny  day,  after  which 
comes  an  ice-cold  dew  at  night,  and  the  young  embryo 
is  rendered  torpid.  Nevertheless,  weakened  as  it  is, 
the  succeeding  day  sees  a  renewed  effort  at  growth, 
followed  by  renewed  torpidity.  The  same  alternation 
of  paralysis  and  revival  goes  on  for  a  little  while  till  at 
last  the  powers  of  nature  are  exhausted,  and  the  seed 
expires.  Now  these  early  efforts  are  out  of  sight ;  no 
eye  watches  the  struggle,  and  the  seeds  die  while 
buried,  and  the  seedsman  is  abused.  Depend  upon  it, 
in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  the  fault  lies  with  the  person 
sowing  the  seeds.  If  they  were  sown  when  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  were  covered  at  night  for  a  week  or  two 
with  a  screen  or  with  a  thin  coating  of  straw,  such  as 
the  market  gardeners  raise  their  spring  Radishes  under, 
very  little  disappointment  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Tait  then  read  his  paper.  He  said  his  intention 
was  not  so  much  to  say  which  were  the  best  methods  of 
raising  plants  for  seed  as  to  give  the  members  of  the 
society  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  was 
managed  on  the  principal  flower  farms  in  Germany, 
where  he  had  spent  three  months  in  one  of  the  busiest 
centres.  The  cultivation  of  flower  seeds  was  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed  in  many  parts  of  Northern  Germany. 
The  two  principal  centres  were  Quidlinburg  and  Erfurt, 
and  it  was  of  the  first  of  these  that  he  should  speak, 
having  spent  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  weeks  of  his  stay 
in  that  town.  Quidlinburg  was  a  small  town  about  100 
miles  south-east  of  Hanover,  and  had  a  population  of 
about  18,000.  Of  this  number  the  gardeners  and  others 
employed  by  the  various  seedsmen  constituted  by  far  the 
most  considerable  proportion.  There  were,  he  believed, 
about  eight  large  firms  in  the  neighbourhood,  besides 
several  minor  ones.  The  firm  he  was  with  traded  under 
the  title  of  Messrs.  Dippe  Brothers,  and  was  the  largest 
in  the  place,  if  not  in  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  piles 
of  buildings  used  as  warehouses  and  offices  belonging  to 
the  firm  were  astonishing  ;  they  constantly  employed 
about  1,000  workpeople,  and  upon  special  occasions  this 
number  was  greatly  exceeded.  There  were  also  some 
160  horses  and  ninety  oxen.  The  land  owned  by  the 
firm  consisted  of  about  4,000  English  acres,  of  which 
nearly  300  were  devoted  to  flower  seeds  ;  the  remainder 
were  used  for  vegetables,  cereals  and  sugar  beet.  Im¬ 
mense  tracts  of  land  were  used  for  a  single  variety  of 
flower,  and  no  one  who  had  not  seen  it  could  imagine 
the  sight  presented  by  a  field  of  twenty  acres  of  Asters 
in  full  bloom  ;  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic 
carpet,  such  as,  however,  could  not  be  made  by  human 
hands.  Mr.  Tait  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  principal 
seed  plants  on  the  farm,  and  gave  the  meeting  a  brief 
description  of  each.  He  said  that  hardy  and  half-hardy 
annuals  were  cultivated  on  the  farm  in  beds  of  various 
sizes,  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  yards  square.  Many 
hundreds  of  varieties  were  to  be  seen,  and  as  all  annuals 
were  improved  by  being  grown  in  masses  they  form  a 
very  interesting  sight.  Messrs.  Dippe  believed  in  giving 
the  plants  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develope,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  correct  method,  for  where  plants 
were  grown  close  together  and  so  crowded  that  the  air 
could  not  get  among  them,  the  flowers  deteriorated. 
- - 

PRIORWOOD,  MELROSE. 

The  fine  collection  of  Orchids  at  Priorwood  is  the 
property  of  Alexander  Curie,  Esq.,  whose  plants  are 
contained  in  three  houses  devoted  respectively  to  warm, 
intermediate,  and  cool  house  species.  In  the  w_arm 
house  there  is  a  general  collection  of  Aerides,  Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums,  Lcclias,  Phahcnopsis,  Saccolabiums,  and 
Yandas,  and  all  are  in  fine  health.  Amongst  the 
most  notable  plants  are  Aerides  Lawrencea:  and  A. 
Sanderiana,  Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  C.  exoniensis, 
C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  a  splendid  specimen  ;  C.  imperialis, 
C.  labiata,  autumn-flowering  variety  just  out  of  bloom; 
C.  Skinneri  alba,  C.  Triame  alba,  and  C.  Yagenerii, 
going  to  flower  ;  Dendrobium  crassinode  album  and  D. 
Waltoni,  both  well  set  with  flower  buds  ;  Lafiia  aneeps 
Dawsoni,  L.  elegans  Turneri,  and  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  a  grand  variety  of  L.  purpurata  alba  ;  Oncidium 
ornitliorhynehum  album,  and  Phaltenopsis  Parishii. 
Amongst  the  Yandas  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
all  the  best  sorts  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  all  clothed 
with  fine  dark  green  foliage  down  to  the  pot,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  Y.  ccerulea,  a  very  fine  plant  with 
twenty -one  pairs  of  leaves,  and  bearing  two  fine  spikes 
of  thirteen  flowers  each ;  a  very  fine  large-flowering 
variety.  Y.  vandarum  is  also  showing  flower. 
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In  the  intermediate  house  was  a  very  fine  show  of 
bloom,  principally  Cypripediums,  amongst  which  were 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  C.  Boxalli,  C.  Harrisianum, 
C.  Haynaldianum,  C.  insigne  alba  marginata,  C. 
i.  punctatum  violaceum,  C.  i.  Manlei,  C.  Lawrence- 
anum,  C.  Sedeni,  and  C.  Spicerianum,  Ladia  pumila 
spectabilis,  Masdevallia  culex,  M.  macrura,  M.  Schlimii, 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  Oncidium  cheirophorum, 
and  a  very  fine  large-flowering  variety  of-  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba. 

Although  a  very  bad  season  of  the  year  to  inspect 
the  cool  house,  there  are  at  present  some  very  fine 
varieties  of  the  large  broad-petalled  type  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispurn  in  bloom  ;  a  few  fine  plants  of  0. 
cordatum,  one  with  nine  spikes,  averaging  eight  flowers 
on  each  ;  also  several  fine  spikes  of  0.  Pescatorei,  all 
good  varieties.  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  papers  lately 
that  someone  remarked  he  “could  not  grow  Odonto- 
glossum  blandum  like  grass.”  I  may  say  that  here  it 
is  growing  like  grass,  as  there  are  two  fine  specimens, 
one  of  which  has  twenty  spikes.  All  the  Odontoglossums 
are  showing  well  for  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom,  and  the 
plants  are  in  splendid  health.  There  are  also  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  Masdevallias,  principally  of  the 
0.  Harryana  and  0.  ignea  varieties  ;  and  some  very 
fine  pans  of  M.  Tovarensis,  in  bloom,  all  in  the  very 
best  of  health.  Whilst  writing  about  this  collection  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  singular  to  find  Angrrecum 
sesquipedale,  Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  and  Vanda  coerulea,  said  by  some  to 
require  different  temperatures,  all  growing  admirably 
side  by  side.  All  credit  is  due  to  the  able  gardener, 
Mr.  Sharp,  who  is  a  great  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of 
Orchids  and  their  culture. —  JFm.  Craig. 

- - 
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Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— On 
Tuesday  night  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Mr.  David  P.  Laird, 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  It  was  intimated  that  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  show,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  amounted  to  £127,  and  that  the  receipts, 
including  subscriptions  received  up  to  date,  amounted  to 
£118.  A  number  of  contributions  still  remained  to  be 
paid,  which  it  was  expected  would  meet  the  liabilities 
incurred  by  the  council.  A  paper  by  Mr.  John 
Thomson,  Clovenfords,  on  “  Facts  and  Fallacies  of  Vine 
Culture,”  was  read  by  Mr.  Riddell,  Grange  Cemetery, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Thomson  through  illness.  Mr. 
Thomson,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  said  that  Grape¬ 
growing  for  both  market  and  home  consumption  had 
assumed  enormous  proportions  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  Many  of  the  Grapes  grown  at  the  present  day 
were,  however,  far  from  being  first-rate  samples,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  there  would  always  be  an  enormous 
quantity  of  Grapes  grown  which  could  only  be  called 
second  or  third  rate  quality.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
many  Grapes  were  spoilt  by  a  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  method  of  dealing  with  them.  In  dwelling  on 
the  treatment  of  Vines,  Mr.  Thomson  stated  that 
where  there  was  any  danger  of  bug  on  plants,  he  would 
never  place  them  in  vineries.  He  was  also  inclined 
to  think  that  many  Grapes  required  more  heat 
than  they  often  got ;  he  meant  heat  accompanied  with 
plenty  of  air  on  suitable  occasions,  and  not  a  stifling, 
stewing  heat.  A  peculiar  fact  in  connection  with  Grape 
culture  was  that  part  of  a  Vine  might  be  grown  in  an 
early  house  and  be  in  leaf,  while  the  other  part,  in  a 
later  house,  might  be  quite  dormant.  It  was  urged  by 
the  over-cropping,  rough-and-ready  cultivators  that  it 
paid  better  to  take  a  certain  number  of  heavy  crops  off' 
their  Vines  and  then  replant  again  than  to  keep  the 
same  Vines  twice  as  long  and  crop  more  moderately. 
He  could  neither  state  that  this  was  a  fact  nor  a  fallacy, 
and  each  must  cherish  their  own  opinion  on  the  matter. 
For  a  good  many  years  he  had  been  convinced  that  too 
much  farmyard  manure  was  used  in  Grape  culture,  and 
he  only  used  a  very  slight  dressing  in  some  of  their 
houses,  just  to  keep  the  borders  moist.  It  was  wonder¬ 
ful,  however,  how  long-suffering  Vines  were  ;  they 
often  bore  what  seemed  very  hard  usage  for  a  long 
period  without  showing  much  resentment.  Some 
people  were  afraid  to  meddle  with  the  roots,  but  if  they 
suspected  that  the  roots  were  too  far  dowm,  and  that 
the  border  was  getting  exhausted,  they  should  not  fear 
to  lift  the  roots  up  to  the  very  stem,  clear  away  the  old 


soil  entirely,  and  give  them  a  fresh  start.  After  some 
discussion  on  the  subject,  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  convey  the  best  thanks  of  the  association  to  Mr. 
Thomson  for  his  paper.  Mr.  Alexander  Laing,  Salis¬ 
bury  Green,  contributed  a  paper  on  “The  Culture  of 
Cattleyas  and  Leelias,”  and  was  also  a  accorded  vote  of 
thanks. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aber¬ 
deen. — The  acting  directors  of  this  society  met  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  M.  Byres,  C.A.,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen,  on  the  30th  ult.  Town  Councillor 
Lyon  was  unanimously  re-elected  chairman,  and  Mr. 
James  Cocker,  sen.,  vice-chairman.  It  was  agreed  to 
have  a  floral  fete  next  year,  about  the  third  or  fourth 
week  in  August,  to  extend  over  three  days.  The 
annual  supper  in  connection  with  the  society  took 
place  in  the  Douglas  Hotel,  Aberdeen,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  2nd  inst.,  Councillor  Lyon,  chairman  of 
the  society,  presiding.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening.  “  Success  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,” 
he  said  that  was  an  institution  which  had  existed  in 
Aberdeen  for  a  very  long  time,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  unfortunate  day  for  that  city  when  it  ceased 
to  exist.  The  society  had  endeavoured,  during  the 
past  few  years,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  horticulture 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  and  he  was  not 
at  all  afraid  to  say  that  their  efforts  had  been  successful 
to  a  very  large  extent.  Their  exhibitions  had  been  the 
means  of  showing  the  public  what  could  be  done  in 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ;  and  he  knew  of  no 
more  pleasing  amusement  than  for  the  citizens  of 
Aberdeen  to  go  home  and  to  cultivate  their  plants, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  in  their  own  gardens.  There 
were  some  who  did  not  care  for  flowers,  and  the  society 
wanted  to  bring  such  people  under  the  influence  of 
horticulture  ;  and  although  they  could  not  be  successful 
on  all  occasions,  he  was  sure  that  their  efforts  were 
being  more  and  more  appreciated  every  year.  Last 
season  was  a  very  successful  one,  and  they  were,  the 
first  time  for  more  than  ten  years,  clear  of  debt.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  of  Aberdeen  supported 
them  last  season,  he  was  convinced  that  the  floral 
fete,  which  they  had  arranged  to  take  place  in  the 
Duthie  Park,  if  the  Town  Council  would  grant  them 
the  use  of  it  again— and  he  was  certain  they  would 
not  refuse — would  exceed,  by  a  very  long  way, 
anything  ever  seen  in  Aberdeen  or  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  directors  of  the  society  had  resolved 
that  the  fete  should  be  something  Aberdeen  might  be 
proud  of,  and  the  public  would  see  such  an  exhibition 
of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  as  had  not  been 
witnessed  in  that  city  or  the  north  of  Scotland  before. 
The  public  might  view  these  exhibits,  and  then  go 
home  better  men  and  women  for  what  they  had  seen, 
and  with  more  pleasure  to  cultivate  plants  and  trees  in 
their  own  gardens.  Other  toasts  followed,  and  a  very 
agreeable  evening  was  spent. 

Retinosporas. — For  decoration  of  gardens  in  the 
open,  or  for  many  purposes  under  glass,  wTe  have  found 
Retinosporas  of  every  kind  very  valuable.  R.  obtusa 
aurea,  lifted  from  the  shrubbery,  carefully  potted  and 
cared  for,  does  capital  service  for  room,  platform  and 
other  decoration,  and  when  mixed  with  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  hardy  Palms,  Cordylines  and  such-like  the 
appearance  is  very  striking.  The  foliage  is  much 
admired  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  as  well  as  being 
of  economical  value.  A  careful  hand  can  cut  out 
suitable  shoots,  which  are  not  missed  from  the  plant, 
but  answer  the  purpose  of  pruning.  Several  kinds  are 
liable  to  become  thickly  matted  with  young  growth, 
especially  when  growing  in  light  sandy  soil.  We 
notice  that  many  plants  attain  the  intense  colouring  so 
desirable  when  growing  in  sandy  loam  on  elevated 
positions.  This  is,  however,  more  common  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south.— Caledonian. 

Beautiful  Leaves. — The  autumn  tints  of  foliage 
in  our  northern  locality  were  never  more  beautiful  than 
they  have  been  during  the  past  season,  and  at  no  period 
or  part  of  the  Kingdom  did  Ampelopsis  Veitcliii  ever 
appear  to  us  to  greater  advantage — from  yellow  and 
pale  pink  to  deep  crimson  shades.  This  beautiful 
climber  has  ornamented  some  old  and  new  buildings. 
At  the  end  of  November,  the  last  of  the  season’s 
work  was  done — and  well  done  too  !  For  garnishing  fruits 
in  dishes  and  for  general  ornamentation  of  tables,  this 
Ampelopsis  is  most  useful  ;  its  hardiness  has,  beyond  a 
doubt,  been  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  we  observe  at  planting  time  the  wants  of  this 
climber  should  be  well  considered.  Rich  soil  in  which 
manure  has  been  mixed  is  decidedly  against  fine 
colouring  and  hardiness  ;  sandy  loam,  in  which  stones 
and  brick-rubbish  have  been  freely  mixed,  is  most 
suitable.  Among  Vine  leaves  we  have  seen  nothing  to 
equal  the  colouring  of  the  foliage  of  Barbarossa  (Gros 
Guillaume).  A  gentleman  lately  told  us  a  friend  of 
his  had  been  paying  at  the  rate  of  Is.  for  each  leaf.  If 
such  is  general,  we  may  know  that  greater  remuner¬ 
ation  might  be  expected  for  leaves  than  for  the  Grapes. 
— Caledonian. 


The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Planting  a  Shrubbery.  —Very  different  views  are 
taken  by  different  planters  as  to  what  a  properly 
arranged  shrubbery  should  actually  be.  Even  in  the 
case  of  professionals,  who  have  the  operation  thrust 
upon  them  as  it  were,  rather  than  of  choice  or  ability, 
the  planting  and  arranging  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  often 
carried  out  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  wTay,  making  the 
assemblage  as  pleasing  as  possible  with  the  material  in 
hand,  to  suit  their  respective  tastes  with  regard  to 
effect.  This  they  do,  however,  without  any  calculation 
about  the  future  or  ultimate  results  ;  the  consequence 
is  that  after  a  number  of  years  has  elapsed  it  is  found 
necessary  to  remove  or  destroy  firmly  established  and 
healthy  thriving  specimens,  that  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  any  garden  if  they  had  been  put  in  the 
right  places  at  the  commencement.  The  loss  in  time, 
money  and  appearance  brought  about  in  this  manner 
is  incalculable  and  irretrievable,  while  the  case  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  little  knovdedge  on  the  part  of  the  planter, 
which  of  course  can  only  be  gained  by  experience  and 
observation.  Where,  however,  the  planting  of  such 
things  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
employer,  the  practical  man  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  any  failure  that  may  occur. 

The  amateur  who  has  a  love  for  trees  should  also 
possess  a  little  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  such  subjects 
as  he  is  about  to  plant,  if  it  be  his  intention  to 
superintend  their  planting,  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  case.  An  acquaintance  with  the  most  useful  and 
easily  obtained  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  soon  acquired 
by  observation  in  other  gardens,  or  where  the  plants 
themselves  can  be  obtained.  It  is  surprising  what 
amateurs  can  do  in  this  way  when  bent  on  any 
particular  object  or  hobby.  A  pleasing  effect  may 
be  produced  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  few  plants  selected 
for  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy.  Great  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  variety,  for  it  is  only  by  such 
means  that  the  best  effects  are  qiroduced,  and  most  is 
made  of  the  limited  space  at  command.  There  are 
instances,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  where  the  would-be 
planter  is  under  the  impression  that  simply  because 
the  beds  or  borders  have  to  be  occupied,  anything 
will  do,  and  accordingly  rest  satisfied  with  the  com¬ 
monest  of  material,  such  as  the  Common  Cherry,  Laurel, 
Privet  and  Lilac.  These  things  are  good  enough  when 
properly  used  ;  but  the  general  effect  is  that  of  tameness, 
and  create  an  impression  of  a  lack  of  material,  whereas 
there  is  no  end  of  beautiful  and  varied  shrubs  and  trees 
suitable  either  for  country  or  suburban  residences. 
Even  in  the  heart  of  smoky  towns  and  great  cities,  such 
as  London,  a  variety  is  obtainable  that  will  render  the 
place,  if  not  gay,  at  least  cheerful  at  all  seasons. 

Conifers  in  almost  endless  variety  can  now  be 
purchased  at  lowr  and  reasonable  prices ;  they  are 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  their  being  evergreen, 
and  productive  of  the  same  pleasing  effects  at  any 
season,  a  fact  that  is  specially  noticeable  when  deciduous 
subjects  are  leafless,  and,  except  in  particular  cases,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  lifeless  and  cheerless.  Where 
space  can  be  afforded,  Silver  Firs,  Cedars,  and  some  of 
the  more  graceful  Spruces  may  be  planted.  Araucarias 
and  the  Mammoth  Tree  of  California  (Sequoia  gigantea) 
should  be  planted  singly  or  in  isolated  groups  on  the 
lawn,  where  the  latter  is  of  sufficient  size.  Cypresses, 
Retinosporas,  Thujas,  Junipers,  and  Yews  will  be  more 
amenable  for  the  amateur’s  purpose,  and  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  planting  those  that  attain  a  large 
size  at  the  back  of  wide  borders,  or  where  they  can  be 
allowed  to  develop  their  natural  shape  and  size  without 
interfering  with  something  else.  In  the  most  populated 
parts  of  large  towns  Conifers  should  not  be  very  ex¬ 
tensively  planted,  as  they  stand  smoke  badly. 

Deciduous  subjects  are  much  more  accommodating, 
as  well  as  various  evergreen  shrubs  belonging  to  other 
families.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
Hollies,  both  green  and  variegated,  tree  forms  of  the 
Ivy,  Laurestinus,  Rhododendrons,  Cherry  Laurel, 
Euonymus,  Box,  Aucubas,  and  Barberries.  Deciduous 
shrubs,  such  as  Weigelia  japonica,  Lilac,  Mock  Orange, 
Deutzias,  Rhustyphina,  R.  glabra  laciniata,  R.  Cotinus, 
Spireea  Lindleyana,  S.  callosa,  S.  c.  alba,  S.  arieefolia, 
several  species  of  Privet,  and  a  host  of  other  things  are 
suitable  for  any  garden  large  enough  to  accommodate 
them.  Numerous  varieties  of  the  common  and  other 
species  of  Thorn,  as  well  as  Euonymus  europieus  and 
Mountain  Ash,  are  valuable  from  the  ornamental 
character  of  their  fruits,  while  the  Mop-headed  and 
other  garden  varieties  of  Acacia  are  suitable  for  small 
gardens.  — F. 
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LAPAG-ERIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

A  large  number  of  seedlings  in  pots  at  tbe  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  has  recently 
come  into  flower,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  colouring 
and  degree  of  spotting.  On  examination  of  the  various 
forms  that  we  see  here  and  elsewhere  in  cultivation, 
we  find  that  the  flowers  also  vary  in  their  relative 
lengths  and  the  degree  of  expansion.  Mere  size  may 
be  a  matter  of  good  cultivation  ;  but  some  forms,  such 
as  the  Nash  Court  variety,  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
greatly  in  length  in  proportion  to  the  relative  expansion 
of  the  segments,  and  the  greater  the  vigour  attained 
by  the  plants  as  a  result  of  liberal  treatment  and 
suitable  conditions,  the  longer  the  flowers  become. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  described  the  flowers  of  the  Nash 
Court  variety  as  attaining  a  length  of  4  ins. ;  but  under 
good  treatment,  5  ins.  is  found  to  be  nearer  the  average 
length  at  Forest  Hill.  The  shape  of  this  variety  is 
decidedly  tubular  ;  but  owing  to  their  dark  colour,  the 
great  substance  of  the  segments,  and  the  floriferous 
nature  of  the  branches  bearing  them,  a  large  number 
of  flowers  are  produced  iu  close  contiguity,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  single  truss,  and  the  whole  has  a 
massive  and  imposing  effect. 

The  flowers  of  the  seedlings  above  mentioned  nearly 
all  belong  to  the  widely-expanded  type,  making  them 
bell-shaped  rather  than  tubular  ;  but  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  taste  or  choice  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  more  ornamental.  The  darker  the  colour, 
however,  the  better,  as  this  seems  to  be  generally  the 
accepted  indication  of  greater  value.  All  grades  or 
tints  of  variation  are,  however,  exhibited  by  these 
seedlings,  some  being  exceptionally  fine.  The  stems 
being  yet  slender,  no  real  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
size  the  flowers  will  attain  ;  but  as  the  rootstocks 
acquire  strength,  so  must  the  succeeding  shoots  and 
flowers  improve. 

Lapagerias  succeed  best  when  planted  out,  so  as  to 
allow  the  roots  greater  play.  They  should,  however, 
be  restricted  within  a  certain  limited  area,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  underground  shoots  from  spreading  too 
widely.  A  compost  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous  peat 
and  one-third  loam,  with  sand  and  nodules  of  charcoal 
to  ensure  porosity  and  perfect  drainage,  are  the  requisites 

for  free  growth. 

b  - ~>X<~ - 

DAPHNE  ODORA  RUBRA. 

In  this  we  have  a  plant  well  known  to  nearly  everyone 
who  has  a  greenhouse,  the  highly  delicious  perfume 
that  one  truss  of  flowers  will  diffuse  through  the  whole 
of  such  a  structure  being  the  cause  of  its  popularity. 
Amongst  the  many,  how  seldom  it  is  that  a  good, 
clean,  healthy,  and  well-flowered  plant  is  to  be  seen  ! 
The  reason  of  this  may  be  traced  to  several  causes. 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  this  plant  than  green¬ 
fly,  which  will  attack  the  young  foliage  in  the  spring 
months,  so  completely  crippling  and  disfiguring  it  that 
the  leaves  cannot  perform  their  proper  functions  ;  and 
this,  we  all  know,  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  that 
healthy  root  action  which  is  evidence  of  good  culti¬ 
vation,  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open  ground. 
When  the  pest  in  question  makes  its  appearance,  it 
should  be  at  once  destroyed,  either  by  fumigation  with 
tobacco-paper  or  by  washing  the  plants  with  one  of  the 
many  insecticides  that  are  in  the  market. 

Another  cause  to  which  the  unhealthy  appearance  of 
the  plants  may  be  attributed  is  a  too  free  use  of  the 
knife  when  they  are  in  bloom.  The  less  they  are  cut 
about  when  in  flower  the  better,  although  the  centrally- 
placed  shoots  may  be  cut  away  or  removed  without 
harm.  Being  a  winter-flowering  subject,  D.  odora 
rubra  generally  gets  too  severely  handled  for  cut-flower 
purposes,  and  also  receives  more  moisture  than  it  can 
absorb.  Over-watering,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  the 
principal  cause  of  failure  in  cultivating  this  plant 
successfully.  Yery  young  subjects  will  flower  at  the 
points  of  the  current  year’s  growth,  provided  the  wood 
has  been  properly  ripened  ;  but  a  few  trusses  only  may 
be  cut  when  we  possess  specimen  plants  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  and  as  far  through,  bearing  150  trusses  of  flowers, 
or  thereabouts,  that  will  keep  up  a  succession  all 
through  the  winter,  and  constantly  pervade  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house  with  their  perfume.  At  no  time 
should  the  plant  be  pruned  hard  back.  My  advice  is 
do  not  cut  more  than  is  necessary  if  you  wish  your 
plant  to  do  well,  nor  coddle  it ;  but  give  plenty  of 
ventilation  at  all  times  to  keep  the  growths  firm  and 
strong. 

In  potting,  give  good  drainage,  and  plant  firmly  in  a 
compost  of  good  loam  and  peat,  mixing  with  it  plenty 
of  gritty  sand,  and  be  careful  not  to  give  too  large  a 
shift  at  any  time.  At  some  places  I  have  seen  it 


planted  out  and  trained  to  back  walls  ;  but  where  this 
is  done  extra  precaution  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
border  is  well  drained  ;  otherwise,  it  had  better  be  kept 
in  a  pot,  where  it  will  be  more  under  control. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  grafting  on  seedlings  of 
D.  Mezereon  that  have  been  established  a  season  in 
60-sized  pots,  or  it  may  be  rooted  by  cuttings  inserted 
during  autumn,  after  the  wood  has  become  firm. 
Grafting,  being  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  obtain  a 
stock  of  it,  is  to  be  preferred,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  make  stronger  plants  in  the  shortest  time. 

Good  plants  may  soon  be  ruined  if  either  the  fly  gets 
the  upper  hand,  or  the  knife  and  water  are  too  freely 
applied,  against  all  of  which  evils  we  must  be  on  our 
guard.  Well-grown  specimens  are  rarely  met  with, 
and  those  who  possess  them  know  their  worth,  both 
for  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers  and  the  great  length 
of  time  they  keep  in  good  condition  ;  while  in  an 
unhealthy  and  neglected  state  they  are  an  eyesore  to 
the  beholder.  —  IV.  G. 

- »>x<— - 

OAKFIELD,  SOUTH  DULWICH. 

Sir  William  Ogg’s  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
presents  a  remarkably  handsome  and  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance,  owing  to  the  effective  staging  of  about  150 
pots,  comprising  upwards  of  sixty  varieties.  The  plants 
are  all  in  a  very  healthy  condition  and  well  studded 
with  blooms,  the  great  variety  of  colours  being  judici¬ 
ously  blended  by  Mr.  Ryder,  the  gardener. 

In  the  Japanese  class  some  of  the  most  notable  are 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  with  very  large,  well-developed, 
pure  white  flowers  ;  Dr.  Macary,  pale  rose  ;  Ville  de 
Heysens,  a  bright  crimson  with  very  effective  gold 
centre,  the  flowers  being  in  well-formed  clusters  ;  Boule 
d’Or,  Gloire  de  Toulouse  and  many  others.  In  the 
reflexed  section  are  Chevalier  Domage,  with  well-formed, 
bright  golden  yellow  flowers,  well  contrasted  with  the 
bright  crimson  of  Cullingfordi,  Dr.  Sharp,  &e.,  &c.  A 
notable  feature  is  the  even  and  compact  form  of  the 
incurved  varieties,  of  which  General  Bainbridge  and 
Barbara  have  very  fine  bronze  colours,  contrasting  well 
with  Empress  of  India,  large  pure  white,  and  many  of 
the  crimson  and  magenta  colours. 

As  Sir  William  Ogg  does  not  publicly  exhibit  his 
plants,  Mr.  Ryder’s  careful  productions  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  left  to  blush  and  bloom  unseen,  but  certainly 
present  a  very  charming  collection  for  decorative 
purposes.  Although  he  has  cut  about  800  blooms  this 
season,  the  plants  are  well  covered,  and,  judging  from 
the  numerous  buds  on  them,  will  make  a  continuous 
show  for  some  time  to  come. — J.  B.,  Dec.  hth. 

- ->X<- - 

THE  STRAWBERRY  -  FRUITED 

CYPRESS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  Conifer  is  not  so  hardy 
as  the  Strawberry  tree,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Heath 
family,  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  great  ornament  of 
British  gardens,  especially  where  it  produces  its  orna¬ 
mental  and  curious-berried  fruit,  which  is  highly 
coloured,  and  roughened  on  the  exterior  so  as  to 
resemble  a  Strawberry.  The  cones  of  the  Strawberry- 
fruited  Cypress  are  also  similarly  and,  when  in 
perfection,  most  delicately  coloured,  and  show  the 
great  pliability  of  plant  organs  ;  and  that  whereas  the 
cones  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  are  of  a  dry 
woody  nature,  in  this  case  they  are  soft  and  fleshy. 
The  outline  of  the  individual  scales  is  preserved,  and 
from  this  fact,  coupled  with  their  fleshy  character  and 
bright  red  colour,  the  popular  name  has  been  applied. 
The  botanical  name  is  Microcaehrys  tetragona,  the 
generic  name  being  derived  from  Milcros,  small,  and 
Cachrys,  a  Fir  cone.  The  specific  name  is  taken  from 
the  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  four  rows  upon  the 
stems  and  twiggy  branches. 

Provided  it  had  been  able  to  endure  the  severity  of 
our  climate,  what  a  useful  subject  it  would  have  been 
for  the  rock  garden,  where,  if  planted  among  stones  in 
an  elevated  position,  the  long  slender  prostrate  branches 
would  have  constituted  admirable  drapery,  such  as  is 
desirable  in  that  kind  of  gardening.  In  its  native 
country  it  forms  a  prostrate  shrub,  and  is  very 
abundant  on  the  mountains  in  the  western  parts  of 
Tasmania  and  also  on  the  hills  of  Port  Cypress.  A 
greenhouse  temperature  is,  however,  necessary  for  its 
preservation  in  this  country,  where,  however,  it  might 
be  utilised  with  good  effect  on  rockeries  in  greenhouses 
and  conservatories.  This  would  be  a  more  natural  and 
effective  arrangement  than  the  custom  pursued  at 
present  of  growing  it  in  pots  and  staking  up  the  shoots. 
Even  under  this  treatment  vigorous  and  healthy  plants 
are  very  effective,  from  the  great  quantity  of  small 
bright  red  fruits  produced  at  the  tip  of  every  slender 
twig.  At  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens  it  is  cultivated 
in  pots. — Taxus. 


THE  TWEED  VINEYARD. 

Though  many  times  described  by  writers  in  the 
various  gardening  periodicals,  it  is  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  who  has  not  visited  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons’ 
famous  Vineyard  at  Clovenfords  to  realise  either  the 
extent  to  which  Grapes  are  there  grown,  the  enormous 
crops  annually  brought  to  perfection,  or  their  wonderful 
all-round  good  quality.  No  description  would  do  the 
place  justice,  and  we  shall  certainly  not  attempt  it. 
For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those  who  cannot  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  district  in  which  the  Vineyard  is 
situated,  and  which  is  immortalised  in  the  works  of 
Sir  W  alter  Scott,  we  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
vineries,  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr. 
William  Craig,  foreman  of  the  Messrs.  Thomson’s 
Orchid  department.  It  represents  the  Gros  Colmar 
house,  bearing  the  current  season’s  crop,  which  is  an 
astounding  one  for  weight  and  finish,  considering  the 
age  of  the  Vines. 

The  house  is  the  centre  one  of  three — each  200  ft. 
long,  24  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high— which  are  connected 
by  a  corridor  150  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high. 
It  was  planted  in  the  summer  of  1870  with  Vines 
struck  from  eyes  the  same  year,  grown  on  turf  and 
root-pruned,  so  that  when  lifted  for  planting  each  Vine 
had  a  mass  of  short  fibrous  roots  ready  to  take  hold  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  were  planted.  The  Vines  made 
splendid  growths,  running  up  to  the  top  of  the  house 
before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  supernumeraries 
were  heavily  cropped  the  following  year,  while  the 
permanent  Vines  were  allowed  to  have  another  year’s 
growth  before  being  cropped  ;  but  since  then  enormous 
crops  have  been  taken  off  them  year  after  year. 

This  season  there  are  about  2,300  bunches  in  this 
house,  the  weight  of  which  is  estimated  at  4,500  lbs. 
The  house  is  started  about  the  end  of  February,  and 
the  crop  is  mostly  cut  and  marketed  in  December  and 
January.  When  the  house  is  started,  the  border 
inside  gets  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  “Thomson’s  Vine 
Manure,”  which  is  then  watered  into  the  border. 
Another  dressing  of  the  manure  is  given  after  the 
Grapes  are  thinned,  and  again  when  the  berries  are 
half  swelled.  The  outside  border  also  receives  a  good 
top-dressing  in  the  summer  time. 

The  border  has  been  in  part  renewed  of  late  years, 
good  turf  and  Thomson’s  Manure  being  substituted 
for  the  old  soil,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  was  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  enough  good 
turf  to  make  all  the  borders  when  the  houses  were  put 
up.  By  means  of  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  feeding  them  heavily  with  the  Vine  Manure,  the 
Vines  are  kept  in  such  a  state  of  vigour  and  fruitfulness, 
that  a  light  crop  is  unknown  ;  every  year  enormous 
crops  being  produced,  the  berries  and  bunches  both 
being  alike  of  great  size.  All  through  the  late  autumn, 
until  quite  recently  when  cutting  was  commenced,  the 
house  was  a  wonderful  sight,  and  such  as  few  who  saw 
it  are  likely  soon  to  forget.  , 

On  p.  229  we  also  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
Muscats  at  Clovenlords,  and  which,  better  than  any 
words  of  ours,  tells  its  own  story  to  practical  men. 

- — - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — December  7th. 

Chrysanthemum,  J.  Collins. 

This  is  a  name  given  to  a  new  Japanese  variety  of 
American  origin.  It  is  somewhat  above  the  middle 
size  judging  from  the  specimens  exhibited,  and  may  be 
described  as  a  late  sort,  but  that  may  be  a  matter  of 
cultivation.  The  florets  are  broad  and  somewhat 
ascending,  or  more  generally  spreading,  being  more  or 
less  twisted  in  the  upper  part,  and  consequently  the 
bloom  belongs  to  the  spreading  and  flattened  type.  A 
great  number  of  the  outer  florets  are  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour,  whilst  all  the  central  part  of  the  head  is  of 
a  deep  golden  colour.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  G. 
Drover,  Fareham. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Sivanley  Gem  Improved. — Two  out  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  stand  of  twelve  new  varieties  were  certificated, 
the  whole  showing  what  improvements  are  still  being 
made  in  this  popular  flower  ;  and  the  colouring,  size, 
and  substance  were  simply  superb.  In  this  case,  owing 
to  the  notoriously  bad  light  under  which  we  made  our 
notes,  we  must  describe  the  colour  of  this  variety  as  a 
deep  rosy  scarlet,  with  darker  veins,  and  a  white  eye, 
from  which  two  or  three  crimson  lines  radiated  for  a 
short  way  on  the  upper  petals.  The  whole  flower  was 
of  great  size  and  substance,  perfectly  round,  while  the 
petals,  owing  to  their  particular  growth,  were  somewhat 
recurved. 

Bridesmaid. — The  flowers  in  this  case  were  also 
large  and  well  formed  from  the  florists’  point  of  view, 
and  white  tinted  with  a  delicate  rose  or  rosy  salmon  on 
the  lower  part  of  each  petal,  thus  making  them 
distinctly  bi-coloured.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 
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VANDA  SPATHULATA  IN 

CEYLON. 

The  following  account  of  Vanda  spathulata,  recently 
sent  to  me  by  a  friend  in  Ceylon,  will,  perhaps,  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  this  Orchid  could  be  successfully  grown,  it 
would  no  longer  be  considered  as  of  no  value,  and  as 
unworthy  of  culture. — S.  Courtauld,  Booking  Place, 
Braintree,  December  3rd,  1887. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  or  so  that  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  Orchids.  Since  then,  I 
have  noticed  Vanda 
spathulata  growing 
and  flowering  pro¬ 
fusely  in  two  local¬ 
ities  in  Ceylon — viz., 
at  Batticaloa,  on  the 
east  coast,  and  at 
Kurunegala,  inland, 
westward  of  the 
central  mountainous 
region.  It  seems  to 
flower  willingly  in 
dry  places,  exposed 
to  the  fiercest  glare  of 
the  sun.  Kurunegala 
is  a  little  town  some 
sixty  miles  or  so  in¬ 
land  from  Colombo, 
with  its  “  Kacheri,” 

Government  Agent’s 
Residence,  Rest- 
house,  Hospital, 

Court-house,  Bazaar, 
and  the  usual  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  Ceylon 
provincial  town, 
nestled  together  near 
the  base  of  a  huge 
hill  of  gneiss,  called 
the  “Ibba-gal” 

(Tortoise-rock),  which 
towers,  sheer  precip¬ 
itous  on  its  nearest 
side,  several  hundred 
feet  over  the  town. 

Kurunegala  itself  is 
not  much  above  sea- 
level,  but  there  are 
hills  about,  vast 
masses  of  gneiss, 
clothed  mostly  with 
shaggy  jungle.  Dr. 

Johnson  would  have 
admitted  them  to  be, 
at  least,  “consider¬ 
able  protuberances.” 

These  shaggy,  rugged 
masses  seem  to  start 
abruptly  from  the 
surrounding  level 
country,  and,  close  to 
Kurunegala,  they 
break  into  vast  acre¬ 
ages  of  bare  gneiss. 

Towards  the  north¬ 
west  two  huge  hog¬ 
backs  of  bare  rock 
converge  towards  the 
town  ;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  connecting 
band  or  embankment, 
enclose  a  “tank”  or 
irrigation  lake.  East¬ 
ward  of  this  rises  the 
Ibba-gal,  covered  with  thick  forest  on  all  its  faces,  except 
those  which  front  the  town,  over  which  it  towers  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  of  sheer,  perpendicular  precipice.  A  little 
beyond,  northwards,  a  sort  of  gully  in  the  Ibba-gal 
slopes  downwards  in  a  practicable  incline,  over  which  you 
may  walk  over  several  hundred  feet  of  bare  smooth  rock, 
to  a  landing  place  on  these  mighty  mountain  stairs,  where 
nestles,  amid  overhanging  jungles,  a  small  “  Vihare,” 
or  Buddhist  temple,  with  a  few  Cocoa-nut  and  Talipot 
Palms,  and  a  little  garden  patch.  From  this,  again, 
a  steep  winding  zig-zag  path  climbs  up  through  the 
jungle,  works  round  the  head  of  the  gulley,  and 
emerges  at  a  point  not  far  below  the  summit  of  the 
whole  mountain  mass.  It  is  here  that  Vanda  spathu¬ 
lata  finds  a  congenial  home.  Kurunegala  is  considered 
one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  island.  It  is  a  common 


saying  that  there  is  only  the  substance  of  a  sheet  of 
brown-paper  between  it  and  another  place. 

I  have  not  myself  found  Kurunegala  oppressive, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  great 
sheets  of  bare  rock  ;  these,  I  suppose,  irradiate  during 
the  night  heat  acquired  through  the  day.  Dry  heat  is 
far  less  oppressive  than  moist,  and  Kurunegala,  though 
not  so  dry  as  the  east  coast,  is  far  more  so  than  some 
parts  of  the  island— than  Galle,  for  instance,  or  the 
Ratnapurra  district,  which  latter  is  the  home  of  the 
Dendrobium  McCarthire,  called  by  the  Sinhalese  the 
“  Wesak-mal,”  or  Mayflower,  because  it  flowers  about 


the  month  “Wesak.”  The  road  up  to  the  “Vihare  ”is 
steep  and  rough,  but  not  at  all  slippery  ;  the  bare 
soles  of  countless  people  passing  up  and  down  have 
whitened  a  track,  visible,  when  you  scan  the  hill,  from 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so — a  kind  of  milky  way 
leading  over  the  rock  surface.  In  one  or  two  of  the 
steeper  parts  rude  shallow  steps  are  cut,  and  so  rough 
that  the  bare-footed  Sinhalese  seem  able  to  walk  at  any 
angle.  The  track  leads  up  by  the  side  of  the  jungle, 
and  at  the  edge  grow  bushes  of  the  “Temple  flower,” 
which  is  largely  used  for  floral  offerings  and  also 
decoration.  The  large  waxy  blossoms,  ivory-white, 
with  yellow  in  the  centre,  lie  sprinkled  over  the  rock 
beneath  the  bushes,  exhaling  a  heavy  and  cloying 
perfume.  Close  to  the  temple  is  a  little  pool  full  of 
small  turtles ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  name 


“  Ibba-gal  ”  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  these 
creatures,  or  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  turtle 
or  tortoise.  Passingthe  “Vihare,”  and  climbing  up  the 
stony  path  which  leads  through  the  jungle,  now  and 
again  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  country  far  below,  sheets 
of  Paddy-land,  bright  green  with  young  crops,  or  brown 
in  stubble  ;  or,  perhaps,  in  course  of  tillage,  flooded 
with  water  and  mud. 

At  last  the  path  debouches  on  to  the  rock  near  the 
summit,  bare  and  scorching,  but  at  this  height  a  re¬ 
freshing  breeze  plays  around.  Step  a  few  yards 
westward,  and  the  rock  slopes  away,  rounding  gradually 

to  sheer  precipice. 
Far  below  lie  fields, 
forest,  rocks,  and  a 
red-brown  strip  lead¬ 
ing  away  into  infinity 
— this  is  the  high 
road  connecting  Kur¬ 
unegala  with  Put- 
talam,  a  town  north 
of  Colombo.  That 
microscopic  cater¬ 
pillar  crawling  slowly 
along  the  road  is  a 
string  of  salt  carts 
bringing  salt  from 
the  Puttalam  salt 
pans.  Here  and  there 
are  tufts  of  feathery 
grass  as  high  as  your 
head ;  and  stunted 
shrubs  of  Euphorbia 
grow  wherever  a  little 
humus  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  a  hollorv  in 
the  rock;  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  thing 
to  meet  our  eyes  on 
stepping  into  the 
blaze  of  daylight  from 
the  jungle  path,  will 
be  a  yellow-flowered 
spike  of  V.  spathu¬ 
lata.  "Wherever  a 
clump  of  Euphorbia 
has  found  a  home 
upon  this  face  of  the 
Ibba-gal,  there  will 
the  Orchid  be,  clutch¬ 
ing  and  sprawling 
over  the  shrub,  and 
uplifting  its  spike  of 
yellow  flowers  to  the 
fierce  blaze  of  the 
tropical  sun.  1 1  grows 
in  tangled  spreading 
masses,  and  you  can¬ 
not  detach  any  large 
portion  without 
bringing  away  part  of 
the  growth  to  which 
it  clings.  A  little 
low'er  down  the 
Euphorbia  becomes 
more  plentiful,  and 
the  yellow  Orchid 
blooms  all  around 
almost  remind  one  of 
a  furze  patch  at  home. 

Some  way  down  the 
slope  of  this  face  we 
come  to  an  ancient 
dry  stone  wall,  which 
must,  I  should 
think,  have  been 
built  for  some  defensive  purpose,  as  its  situation 
forbids  the  supposition  that  it  can  have  served  as  an 
agricultural  or  pastoral  enclosure.  Nor  far  off,  in  a 
retired  cleft  of  the  rock,  darkly  shrouded  with  an  over¬ 
hanging  jungle,  is  a  lonely  tarn.  As  we  tread  along 
the  bare  rock  it  sounds  hollow'  in  places,  and  here  and 
there  has  shelled  off  in  thick  flakes.  The  face  on 
which  V.  spathulata  grows  slopes  westwards.  I  have 
never  found  any  of  it  here,  save  on  this  one  face, 
although  I  searched  Euphorbia  bushes  growing  else¬ 
where  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before  quitting  the 
Ibba-gal,  I  may  mention  what  is,  to  me,  an  inexplicable 
curiosity  near  the  very  highest  point  of  the  rock,  and 
that  is  a  circular  pot-hole,  some  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  such  as  is  seen  in  a  rocky  torrent  bed, 
resembling,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  an  ordinary  torrent 
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pot-hole.  How  such  a  one  could  have  been  excavated 
on  the  top  of  the  Ibba-gal,  I  cannot  imagine.  There 
are  leopards  about  thej  ungle  below  the  “  Vihare,”  and 
Kurunegala  is  particularly  prolific  in  cobras,  a  shady 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Ibba-gal  path  haviug  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  especially  favoured  by  these  reptiles. 

At  Batticaloa,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  there 
are  large  tracts  of  thorny  scrub,  growing  in  soft,  white 
sand,  and  here  V.  spathulata  also  grows,  pervading 
the  thorny  clumps  with  its  tangle,  and  up-rearing  its 
flowers  to  the  sun.  This  is  a  decidedly  dry  locality, 
more  so  than  Kurunegala. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  Orchid  flowers  when 
it  can  thrust  its  growth  out  of  some  vegetable  tangle 
into  the  fierce  blazing  sunlight.  In  the  shade  its 
branches  show  budding  leaves  of  bright  vivid  green, 
and  the  older  ones  of  a  darker  green  ;  but  no  flower- 
spikes  push  from  these,  and  the  leaves  are  somewhat 
far  apart.  When  the  plant  has  forced  its  way  into  the 
sunlight,  the  branches  begin  to  curl,  the  leaves  being 
set  close  together,  and  the  flower-stem  springs  upwards 
to  a  length  of  18  ins.,  terminating  in  a  spike  of  yellow 
blossom  about  6  ins.  long.  The  colour  is  exactly  that 
of  the  yellow  Jasmine. 

I  have  often  brought  home  pieces  of  Yanda  spathu¬ 
lata,  Y.  Roxburghi  and  V.  parviflora,  and  placed  them 
in  the  sunlight,  and  also  in  places  shaded  by  large 
trees.  In  the  former  situations.they  have  flowered  and 
prospered,  but  they  have  never  done  so  in  the  latter. 
My  lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  William  Ferguson, 
of  Colombo,  told  me  that  the  word  “Vanda”  is  Tamil, 
equivalent  for  a  beetle,  or  some  such  item  of  insect  life  ; 
and  that  the  name  had  been  generalised  to  denote  these 
Orchids  by  some  old  Dutch  governor  of  a  botanical 
turn.  If  so,  he  probably  picked  it  up  in  the  north  or 
east  of  the  island,  where  the  population  is  Tamil 
speaking.  _ _ 

PRIMULA  OBCONIOA. 

The  extreme  floriferousness  of  this  new  Chinese 
Primula  will,  when  it  becomes  better  known,  make  it  a 
general  favourite  amongst  those  who  have  to  supply 
cut  flowers  with  long  stalks.  It  never  seems  to  cease 
flowering,  and  if  a  system  of  continuous  potting  on  be 
adopted,  it  may  be  flowered  all  the  year  round.  Its 
great  usefulness  will  be  more  apparent  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  when  long-stalked  flowers 
are  rather  scarcer  than  in  summer.  It  throws  up 
numerous  trusses  of  flowers  from  each  crown,  with 
stalks  in  many  cases  1  ft.  long,  bearing,  on  an  average, 
a  dozen  flowers  each.  When  grown  quite  cool,  and 
just  kept  from  frost,  the  flowers  are  pale  rosy  lilac  ; 
but  if  a  little  heat  be  given,  they  will  come  almost 
white  during  the  darkest  of  the  winter  months. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  prove  a  first- 
class  flower  for  mixing  with  others  in  the  dressing  of 
stands  for  dinner-table  decoration  ;  and  owing  to  its 
light  and  elegant  appearance,  will  be  sought  after  for 
that  purpose.  If  not  required  for  cutting,  it  is  a  capital 
plant  for  keeping  up  a  continual  show  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  is  one  which  amateurs  ought  to  grow,  for 
by  its  use  they  never  need  be  without  flowers.  More¬ 
over,  it  should  not  be  too  hastily  judged  when  in  a 
young  and  small  state  ;  but  by  giving  it  ample  scope 
for  making  strong  crowns,  the  time  spent  in  its  culture 
will  be  well  repaid. —  TV.  G. 

- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 

Nerine  Mansellii. — This  lovely  bulbous  plant 
is  a  true  winter-flowerer,  being  in  bloom  throughout 
the  whole  of  December.  In  the  fine  collection  of  these 
plants  belonging  to  John  L.  Mansell,  Esq.,  at  Somerset 
Terrace,  Guernsey,  it  is  now  in  great  beauty,  the  tall 
scapes  bearing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  large  rose- 
pink  coloured  flowers  on  each.  The  leaves  are  very 
broad  and  bright  green,  like  those  of  an  Agapanthus, 
and  altogether  the  specimens  of  Nerin  e  Mansellii  form 
charming  objects  with  which  to  finish  up  the  protracted 
floral  display  of  these  plants,  which  has  here  attracted 
so  many  admiring  visitors.  In  all  eighteen  distinct 
species  and  varieties  of  Nerine  have  bloomed  well  with 
Mr.  Mansell  this  season.  N.  Mansellii  was  raised 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  O’Brien,  between  N.  flexuosa 
and  N.  Fothergillii  major  or  corusca,  and  named  by 
Mr.  Baker  in  honour  of  Mr.  Mansell,  who  was  the 
first  to  flower  it  to  perfection. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Ferry  House, 
Brentford.  —  As  the  Chrysanthemum  season  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  we  cannot  let  it  pass  with¬ 
out  a  little  comment  on  those  at  Ferry  House, 


the  residence  of  —  Cunnington,  Esq. ,  where  they  have 
been  unusually  fine  this  year,  forming  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  of  well-grown  specimens,  large,  well  -  formed 
flowers,  and  furnished  with  healthy  dark  green  foliage. 
The  plants  are  grouped  in  a  medium-sized  conservatory, 
and  arranged  for  effect  on  both  sides.  The  blooms 
from  the  crown  buds  are  very  fine,  measuring  from  8 
ins.  to  10  ins.  across,  while  Empress  of  India  measured 
5  ins.  in  depth.  The  cut-back  specimens  are  also  very 
fine,  and  being  dwarf  they  show  to  better  advantage. 
A  large  specimen  plant  of  Soeur  Melanie  bore  irpwards 
of  100  flowers  ;  and  amongst  others  I  noticed  Golden 
Empress,  Emily  Dale,  Queen  of  England,  Lady 
Talfourd,  Mrs.  IV.  Shipman,  Prince  and  Princess  of 
"Wales.  Angelina,  Barbara,  Peter  the  Great,  Criterion, 
Grandiflorum,  Cullingfordii,  Christine,  John  Laing, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  M.  C.  Audiguier,  Striatum,  Fabias  de 
Maderanaz,  Duchess  of  Albany,  King  of  Crimsons, 
Madame  Cabrol,  and  Lady  Margaret.  The  success  is 
due  to  Mr.  Loveland,  the  gardener,  who  takes  a  great 
interest  in  his  plants,  having  upwards  of  200,  and 
over  100  varieties,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  the 
best  in  cultivation.  Amongst  other  plants  we  noticed 
several  Pine  Apples  in  fruit,  which  seem  to  grow 
well.—  IV.  P. 

Viola,  Blue  Bell.  — I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  this  Viola,  having  used  it  for  both  spring  and 
summer  bedding  for  the  past  fifteen  years — so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me.  "We  purchased  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Dean,  Bedfont,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Dean  can  say 
if  the  Yiola  at  Kew  is  the  same  or  not.  "We  also  pur¬ 
chased,  at  the  same  time,  a  variety  named  Royal  Blue, 
but  we  soon  found  this  would  not  stand  the  summer 
heat  and  drought  on  our  dry,  hot  soil,  so  we  discarded 
it.  Blue  Bell  flowered  with  us  all  through  the  past 
trying  summer.  Your  correspondent  “  W.  B.  G.”  will 
have  a  good  Viola  in  Blue  Bell. — N.  Blandford,  The 
Gardens,  Moor  Hill,  Southampton. 

Muhlenbeckia  complexa.— The  flowers  of 
this  twiggy  shrub  are  small  but  extremely  pretty,  and 
of  a  transparent  wax-like  consistency.  They  are  not 
very  freely  produced,  however,  in  the  young  state  of 
the  plant  at  least,  which  is,  for  garden  purposes, 
admitted  by  general  consent  to  be  the  most  graceful 
and  elegant.  The  leaves  on  adult  plants,  that  is  after 
they  have  attained  some  considerable  size,  produce 
strong  vigorously  growing  shoots,  are  elongated 
and  somewhat  fiddle-shaped,  whereas  young  and 
twiggy  shoots  develop  leaves  that  are  nearly 
orbicular,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  In  this 
condition  the  plant  is  very  graceful  indeed,  and 
suitable  for  basket  culture  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  The  great  value  of  this  species 
lies,  moreover,  in  its  hardiness  and  suitability  for 
culture  in  the  rock-garden.  Being  a  native  of  New 
Zealand  we  find  it  essential  to  keep  it  rather  dry  at  the 
roots  in  winter,  which  is  best  effected  by  growing  it 
amongst  stones  in  an  elevated  and  well-exposed 
position,  where  it  outlives  the  winter,  and  proves  both 
interesting  and  beautiful.  We  have  seen  it  so  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  atWoodside,  Paisley, 
where  it  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the  rockery. 

New  Fimbriated  Chrysanthemum,  Mes- 
sange.— Such  is  the  title  of  a  new  fimbriated  variety 
sent  us  by  Mr.  John  T.  Poe,  Riverston,  Nenagh, 
Ireland,  and  a  very  pretty  thing  it  is,  about  3|  ins.  in 
diameter  and  nearly  semi-globular  in  shape,  with  a 
regular  outline.  The  whole  of  the  florets  are  tubular 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  few  yellow  tubular  florets,  so  short  as  to  be 
entirely  concealed  by  the  longer  and  more  ornamental 
ones.  The  latter  are  a  bright  pink  with  the  exception 
of  the  tips,  which  are  "white.  The  combination  of  the 
two  colours  has  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  whole  the 
colour  of  Peach-blossom,  very  much  resembling  what 
we  have  in  the  peach-coloured  Mr.  Christine.  The 
white  in  the  external  florets  is  confined  to  the  extreme 
tips  of  the  teeth,  and  may  with  age  disappear  al¬ 
together  ;  while  in  the  central  florets  it  extends  down¬ 
wards  for  a  distance  of  §  in.  or  J  in.  The  fimbriation 
consists  of  long  unequal-sized  teeth,  one  to  three  on 
the  anterior  side  of  the  florets,  and  two  or  three  long 
slender  teeth  on  the  posterior  side — that  is,  the  side 
towards  the  centre  of  the  head,  where  the  florets  are 
split  down  for  half  their  length.  The  foliage  is  of 
great  substance,  and  trifid  or  deeply  pinnatifid. 

Pleroma  macranthum  floribundum. — The 
greatest  amount  of  bloom  is  undoubtedly  produced  by 
this  Melastomad  when  planted  out  or  grown  in  large 
tubs — preferably  the  former.  So  grown,  a  plant  in  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  is  12  ft.  in  height ;  while 
another  in  the  Keble  Palace,  in  the  same  garden,  is 


20  ft.  high,  growing  freely,  vigorously,  and  covered 
with  bloom  produced  at  almost  any  season.  The  great 
height  of  this  specimen  is  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  the  same  variety,  which  is  the  most  suitable  for 
pot  culture,  may  be  flowered  in  small  pots  when  only 
3  ins.  high.  But  to  do  this  regularly  would  entail 
frequent  propagation  of  the  terminal  shoots ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  is  frequently  made  by 
cultivators  to  tie  down  the  strong-growing  shoots,  so  as 
to  restrict  the  plant  within  certain  limits.  Its  free- 
flowering  tendency  is  greatly  impaired  by  this  practice, 
and  plants  never  look  so  well  when  restricted  in  this 
way.  If  planted  out  and  allowed  to  attain  something 
like  its  natural  vigour  against  a  pillar,  or  any  well- 
lighted  position  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  will  accrue.  The  species  is 
best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Lasiandra. 

Chrysanthemum  St.  Michael. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  Pompon  Chrysanthemums. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  highly  symmetrical, 
and  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  colour.  In  addition,  it  is 
a  rather  late  variety  ;  and  it  is  so  free  that  lateral 
blossoms  are  thrown  out  all  the  way  down  the  stem,  so 
that  you  can  cut  and  come  again.  Add  to  this  the 
charming  white  Mdlle.  Marthe,  and  we  are  not  far  away 
from  the  two  best  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  in  culti¬ 
vation. — R.  D. 

Dimorphic  Colletia.— The  accepted  name  of  a 
species  very  much  given  to  variation  is  Colletia  spinosa  ; 
but  a  specimen  is  grown  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden 
under  the  name  of  C.  ferox,  which  is  synonymous.  The 
inclination  of  this  species  to  sport  would  also  seem  to 
account  for  a  number  of  other  names  applied  to  it  by 
different  authors  from  time  to  time,  including  C. 
horrida  and  C.  polycantha,  both  of  which,  as  well  as 
those  already  mentioned,  apply  to  the  remarkably  spiny 
character  of  the  stems  and  branches  of  this  plant. 
Besides  the  ordinary  awl-shaped  spines,  some  branches 
of  the  specimen  under  notice  had  developed  broad, 
laterally  very  much  flattened  ones,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  of  another  species  —namely,  C.  cruciata. 
Curiously  enough,  this  part  of  the  plant  was  more 
floriferous  than  the  ordinary  and  typical  more  slender 
form. 

Brachysema  lanceolata.— There  are  several 
ways  of  growing  this  fine  old-fashioned  New  Holland 
plant,  that  is,  in  the  matter  of  training,  and  although 
the  attention  of  gardeners,  florists,  and  we  might  say 
of  amateurs,  has  been  more  especially  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  soft-wooded  plants  for  some  years  past, 
it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  number  of  these 
old-fashioned  plants  are  being  preserved  in  the  counby, 
until  the  tide  of  popularity  so  far  changes,  that 
hard-wooded  plants  will  again  be  reinstated  in  their 
proper  places,  and  receive  that  attention  from  cul¬ 
tivators  they  so  well  merit.  The  stems  of  B.  lanceolata 
being  long  and  slender  it  is  necessary  that  some  form 
of  training  be  employed  ;  and  two  years  ago  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  (where  the  plants  are 
grown  in  pots),  adopted  the  system  of  tying  down  the 
branches,  and  training  the  whole  in  a  somewhat 
globular  or  balloon  shape.  This  system  has  the  effect 
of  inducing  a  free  production  of  lateral  branches,  and 
consequently  a  great  amount  of  bloom.  The  pea-shaped 
flowers  are  generally  described  as  scarlet,  but  they  are 
more  nearly  crimson,  and  the  quantity  of  bloom  on  the 
plants  at  Forest  Hill  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
dark  green  leaves,  which  are  silvery  on  the  underside, 
and  occasionally  exhibit  it. 

The  Aigburth  Brussels  Sprout.— I  think 
this  variety  is  worthy  of  notice  in  The  Gardening 
"World,  as  it  might  be  of  service  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  of  a  thoroughly  good  Brussels  Sprout 
on  which  they  can  rely.  I  grew  several  varieties  on 
trial  last  year,  and  the  Aigburth  proved  the  best  of  all, 
so  that  this  season  I  have  kept  to  the  one  variety.  I 
may  remark  that  I  have  as  fine  a  batch  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  in  this  garden  as  could  be  wished  for,  and  my 
employers  say  that  they  have  never  seen  a  better  or 
had  a  finer-flavoured  Sprout  than  this.  As  to  hardiness, 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  it ;  and  I  may  add  that  it  was 
sent  out  some  few  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Ker,  of 
Aigburth  Nurseries,  near  Liverpool. — G.  Tyler,  Plas- 
tirion,  near  Carnarvon. 

Reineckia  carnea  variegata. — The  specific 
name  of  this  plant  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  resemble,  in  some  degree,  those  of  the  Lily  of 
the  Yalley  ;  but  the  value  of  the  plant,  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view,  depends  on  the  foliage,  which 
springs  from  the  short,  creeping,  rhizomatous  stems  in 
dense,  graceful,  arching  tufts.  The  plant  is  quite 
hardy,  and  produces  broad  spreading  patches  when 
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planted  out  on  the  rockery.  The  best  effect  is  obtained 
from  the  variegated  kind  when  grown  as  pot  plants  in 
heat,  which  seems  to  bring  out  the  variegation  in  its 
truest  form.  Both  the  green  and  the  variegated 
varieties  are  cultivated  under  glass  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  where  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  green  colour  of  the  type  is  brought  out  more 
vividly  than  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  varie¬ 
gation  consists  of  a  broad  silvery  white  margin  to  each 
leaf,  which  is  very  effective  when  healthy  vigorous 
plants  are  grown  in  pots  and  pans,  and  stood  about  in 
well-lighted  parts  of  the  stove,  greenhouse,  or  con¬ 
servatory.  Propagation  is  most  easily  effected  by 
division  of  the  rootstock  or  rhizomes,  preserving  a  bud 
or  crown  of  leaves  to  each  piece.  The  plant  is  by  no 
means  fastidious,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil. 

Bronhendra,  Carnarvon.  —  This  is  the  seat 
of  Charles  Jones,  Esq.,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
leading  amateur  around  Carnarvon,  for  his  specimen 
Ferns  and  foliage  plants  have  been  well  represented  at 
the  local  shows.  When  passing  this  way  the  other 
day  I  was  invited  to  see  his  Camellias,  and  must  say 
they  are  in  excellent  health,  being  studded  with  bloom 
and  buds.  They  were  planted  out  about  two  years 
ago  at  the  back  of  a  greenhouse,  and  evidence  shows 
that  this  treatment  suits  them. — G.  Tyler. 

Posqueria  multiflora. — There  are  in  all  about 
a  dozen  species  of  Posqueria,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  and  of  these  more  than  one  half  have  been 
introduced  to  cultivation.  P.  multiflora,  if  not  the 
best,  is  certainly  a  grand  thing  that  ought  more  often 
to  be  seen  in  cultivation.  We  noted  a  large  specimen 
at  Oswald  House,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh,  where  Mr. 
Grossart  gives  every  possible  attention  to  all  plants  of  a 
useful  character.  It  belongs  to  the  Cinchona  family, 
and  is  classed  in  the  Gardenia  group.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  deliciously  scented,  and  produced  in  large 
terminal  cymes  or  trusses.  Each  individual  flower  has 
a  tube  about  4  ins.  in  length,  with  a  starry  five-lobed 
spreading  limb  measuring  about  2£  ins.  across.  A  well- 
flowered  specimen  of  such  a  magnificent  plant  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  telling  effect  amongst  a  collection  of  stove 
or  warm  conservatory  plants,  while  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  indicates  their  presence  in 
another  way.  There  are  several  plants  of  this  order, 
characterised  by  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  their 
flowers,  such  as  Psychotria  (Gloneria)  jasminiflora, 
Gardenias,  and  others. 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  varie- 
guta. — Whoever  may  object  to  the  long  name  of  this 
plant,  no  one  would  have  any  hesitation  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  itself.  The  ordinary  form  has 
been  a  familiar  plant  in  many  a  cottage  window  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  is  known  under  a  great 
variety  of  popular  and  sometimes  local  names.  Its 
great  popularity  is  due  to  the  beautiful  markings  of  the 
leaves  themselves,  and  to  the  numerous,  long,  slender 
stolons  or  runners,  furnished  at  intervals  with  young 
plants,  which  may  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  other 
runners  bearing  a  second  generation  of  young  plants, 
while  still  attached  to  the  mother  plant.  Its  value 
for  hanging  baskets  cannot  be  over  estimated.  What 
then  shall  we  say  of  a  plant  of  this  habit,  whose  leaves 
are  possessed  of  three  distinct  and  beautiful  colours, 
such  as  those  grown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill?  The  specimens  we  noted  were  grown  in 
pots  and  pans,  and  the  leaves  had  a  central  green 
blotch,  surrounded  by  a  broad  creamy  white  band,  and 
are  margined  with  bright  red.  A  little  warmth,  we 
believe,  is  conducive  to  the  distinctness  of  the  variega¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  to  that  of  many  other  beautifully  and 
delicately  coloured  plants. 

Fraser’s  Silver  Thyme. — Two  distinct  varie¬ 
gated  varieties  of  Lemon  Thyme,  commonly  known  in 
gardens  as  Thymus  citriodorus,  have  long  been  grown 
in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage — one  with  a 
golden  margin  and  the  other  with  a  silvery  margin. 
The  latter  is,  however,  in  no  way  comparable  to  the 
golden  variety,  on  account  of  the  indistinct  and  un¬ 
decided  character  of  the  white  margin.  A  perfectly 
new  variety,  a  sport  from  the  golden  one,  originated 
about  ten  years  ago  at  Glenbervie,  Fordoun,  Kincar¬ 
dineshire,  where  Mr.  Cruickshank,  the  gardener,  has 
gTown  it  ever  since.  It  has  a  broad  silvery  margin  to 
each  leaf  as  decided  and  distinct  as  the  golden  margined 
form,  and  is  even  more  constant  than  the  latter,  or,  in 
other  words,  hardly  ever  bears  branches  reverting  to 
the  green  form.  It  has  been  growing  as  an  edging  at 
Glenbervie  for  a  number  of  years  back,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  such  a  fine  thing  could  have  remained  isolated 
for  ten  years  in  one  garden,  as  Mr.  Cruickshank 
possesses  the  stock  of  it.  As  a  variety  it  is  as  distinct 


from  the  old  indistinctly-variegated  silver  form  as  the 
golden  one  is  from  the  type.  The  botanical  name  of 
the  latter  should  be  Thymus  Serpyllum  vulgaris,  and 
not  T.  citriodorus,  as  it  is  generally  called. 

Chrysanthemum  Emily  Dale.  —  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Molyneux  left  this  out  of  his  list  of  forty 
varieties  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  published  in  a 
contemporary  last  week.  True,  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  in  their  first  catalogue,  gave  it  as 
a  synonym  of  Golden  Queen  of  England,  but  this 
they  corrected  in  the  second  catalogue,  in  which  it  is 
described  as  follows  “  pale  straw,  sport  from  Queen 
of  England,  and  of  similar  character.”  In  the  same 
catalogue  Golden  Queen  of  England  is  thus  described :  — 
“canary-yellow,  sport  from  Queen  of  England,  differ¬ 
ing  from  Emily  Dale,  the  outer  petals  being  striped 
bronzy  pink.”  Surely  after  such  an  expression  as 
this,  Emily  Dale  and  Golden  Queen  of  England  should 
be  looked  upon  as  distinct  varieties,  yet  I  know  that 
a  great  many  exhibitors  are  afraid  to  put  the  two 
varieties  on  a  board  of  distinct  kinds,  lest  they  should 
be  disqualified.  I  should  like  to  know  Mr.  Molyneux’s 
reason  for  leaving  it  out  of  his  selection,  as,  if  not  for 
the  reason  of  this  question  of  difference,  it  decidedly 
ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  first  twelve 
incurved  flowers.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  should  have  included  it  in 
their  list  of  synonyms  in  the  first  catalogue,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  now  be  looked  upon  as 
distinct,  and  I  think  that  growers,  who  have  grown  the 
two  together,  will  admit  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  them. — A.  TV.,  D. 

Apprentice  Gardeners  v.  Journeymen. 
— Being  a  young  gardener  1  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  a  few  of  the  statements  made  by  the  correspondents 
who  have  been  writing  on  this  subject  in  your  columns, 
but  I  am  not  sure  if  the  serving  of  four  years  ap¬ 
prenticeship  would  make  such  a  difference  on  the 
young  lads  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  unless  the  place 
be  an  exceptionally  good  one,  and  the  apprentices  can 
be  kept  a  year  in  each  department.  I  think  that  three 
years  is  long  enough  for  a  youth  to  serve  in  places 
where  the  glass  is  not  extensive,  and  the  apprentices 
have  to  do  kitchen-garden  work  nearly  all  their  time. 
I  think  a  few  will  agree  with  me  that  the  apprentice 
will  get  nearly  as  much  insight  in  three  years  as  he 
will  do  in  four.  That  horticultural  Associations  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  young  gardeners  is 
unquestionable,  and  young  men  would  find  it  greatly 
to  their  advantage  if  they  could  attend  a  class  like  the 
one  conducted  by  Mr.  Fraser  at  Kew,  or  the  meetings 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Association  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  both 
of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  all  last  winter, 
and  at  which  subjects  were  introduced  and  discussed 
that  were  never  even  hinted  at  by  some  of  the  head 
gardeners  under  whom  I  have  served. — J.  Peebles, 
Wcxhcim  Park. 

Treboth  Hall. — When  on  an  outing  to  see  the 
Menai  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Menai  Straits,  and 
forms  the  entrance  from  Carnarvonshire  into  Anglesea, 
I  was  advised  to  pay  a  visit  to  Treboth  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Richard  Davis,  Esq. ,  whereat  there  is  one  of  the  best- 
kept  gardens  in  the  district.  The  mansion  is  nearly 
new,  and  a  very  handsome  building  it  is,  standing  on 
rising  ground,  which  commands  some  of  the  finest 
views  in  North  Wales.  The  pleasure  grounds  are 
rather  extensive,  and  the  shrubberies  very  fine,  every¬ 
thing  seeming  to  grow  away  in  fine  style.  On  entering 
the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  well  stocked  with  the 
usual  winter  vegetables,  I  soon  learnt  that  Mr. 
Fitzpatric  must  turn  out  a  good  quantity  to  meet  the 
large  demands  that  are  made  upon  the  gardens  at 
Treboth  Hall.  I  could  see,  however,  that  he  has  one 
thing  in  his  favour — viz.,  a  good  heavy  loam,  which 
is,  of  course,  very  suitable  for  growing  vegetables  and 
fruit.  As  to  the  fruit  trees,  they  are  all  in  a  free- 
bearing  condition  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  this 
being  one  of  the  best  kitchen  gardens  in  North  Wales. 
Mr.  Fitzpatric  has  turned  out  some  of  the  finest  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  have  been  grown  in  this  part, 
samples  of  which  have  been  shown  at  the  Bangor 
exhibitions,  and  have  taken  away  several  cups.  In 
the  glass  department  everything  seems  to  be  kept  very 
neat  and  orderly,  and  I  noticed  some  very  fine  late 
Grapes,  among  them  being  Black  Alicante,  which  was 
keeping  well.  In  the  Peach  houses  there  are  over  100 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  making  a 
grand  show,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit  to  see.  In  the 
plant  houses  the  usual  winter-flowering  subjects  are 
conspicuous.  I  noticed  some  fine  Pelargoniums,  and 
amongst  them  that  grand  variety,  Madame  Thibaut, 


which  was  very  good.  The  fruit  room  contained  a 
good  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  too  numerous  to 
mention.  I  must  say  that  the  gardens  are  well  managed, 
and  reflect  great  credit  on  Mr.  Fitzpatric,  the  head 
gardener. — G.  Tyler,  Pladirion,  near  Carnarvm. 
- - 
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Callas. — The  bed  of  planted-out  Callas  are  now 
beginning  to  throw  up  their  blooms,  which  promise  to 
be  very  fine,  and  are  at  all  seasons  most  welcome  in  a 
cut  state,  being  much  admired  when  used  in  decorative 
work,  such  as  will  very  shortly  be  upon  us.  In  the 
cutting  of  the  foliage  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
flowers,  if  the  plants  are  very  vigorous,  it  should  not 
be  cut  too  low,  for  very  frequently  two,  and  even  three, 
flowers  rise  from  the  axil  of  the  same  leaf ;  of  this  we 
had  proof  a  few  years  since,  and  always  take  precaution. 
So  soon  as  they  commence  to  flower  freely  they  should 
receive  the  assistance  of  liquid  manure,  as  they  are 
such  hungry  subjects  ;  if  small  flowers  are  required 
(and  this  is  sometimes  the  case)  avoid  liberal  treatment. 

Cyclamen,  too,  are  now  throwing  up  a  quantity  of 
flowers,  which  are  extremely  useful  for  cutting  purposes, 
and  also  for  house  decoration.  Most  unfortunately, 
much  of  the  perfume  possessed  by  the  old  Persicum  is 
absent  from  the  present  race  ;  a  great  advance,  however, 
has  been  made,  both  in  the  size  of  flower  and  foliage, 
which  render  them  much  more  attractive  than  formerly. 
Writing  of  the  advance  made,  I  may  say  I  well 
remember  a  cultivator  of  the  old  strain  who  would 
look  with  pride  upon  a  gnarled  old  bulb  in  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  32-sized  pot,  carrying  half-a-dozen  blooms, 
which  were  so  slender  that  they  needed  stakes  ;  the 
foliage,  too,  from  being  kept  constantly  in  heat  was  of 
the  same  style,  and  the  plants  individually  worthless  ; 
therefore  a  wonderful  advance  has  been  made,  but  not 
without  the  cost  I  have  named  above. 

Bouvardias. — -As  soon  as  any  of  the.  Bouvardias  go 
past  their  best,  remove  them  into  cool  quarters, 
gradually  withholding  water,  until  they  are  induced  to 
go  to  rest  for  a  time,  preparatory  to  starting  later  on 
to  obtain  the  necessary  stock  of  cuttings.  Avoid 
placing  them  in  cold  pits,  if  possible,  where  they  are 
extremely  liable  to  rot.  but  endeavour  to  find  some 
light  airy  position  for  them.  Should  the  summer 
bedding  stock  of  Pelargoniumns  be  stored  in  cold  pits, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  at  once  be  thoroughly 
gone  over,  and  all  dead  and  decaying  foliage  removed, 
or  much  injury  will  be  done,  and  the  stock  greatly 
diminished.  Where  house  room  can  possibly  be 
afforded,  it  should  be  given  in  preference  to  pits. 
"Verbenas,  which  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  must  be 
looked  to,  or  they  are  liable  to  get  very  dirty. 
Fortunately,  the  seed  now  procurable  produces  plants 
of  so  reliable  a  quality  that  little  need  remains  for 
perpetuating  named  varieties  in  private  gardens. 

Roman  Hyacinths  are  throwing  up  finely,  and  are 
most  useful  all  round,  even  for  button-hole  work. 
When  the  flowers  begin  to  open  they  will  be  found  to 
last  much  longer  if  removed  to  a  cooler  temperature  ; 
the  perfume,  too,  is  not  so  strong  or  objectionable  as  if 
kept  in  heat.  A  dozen  or  so  pots  of  Neapolitan 
Violets  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in  the  house  in 
which  they  are  staged,  keeping  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  in  reserve  until  the  new  year.  Those  in  the 
frames  afford  continuous  pickings,  and  are  always 
valued  indoors,  particularly  while  the  weather  outside 
is  so  dreary.  _ 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Inside  Borders. — It  will  be  as  well  to  examine  all 
inside  borders  of  both  vineries  and  Peach  houses.  Very 
frequently  they  are  left  without  water  for  a  long  time 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  much  injury  is 
done  to  next  season’s  crop— in  the  former  by  the  points 
of  the  clusters  not  lengthening  out,  and  in  the  latter 
by  the  loss  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  bloom- 
buds  as  the  trees  are  starting.  Let  the  disbudding  of 
the  early  Yines  be  carried  on  rather  sparingly",  so  that 
the  most  promising  shoots  are  secured.  If  the  Yines 
are  old,  and  carry  long  spurs,  use  every  endeavour,  by 
judicious  disbudding  and  the  pinching  of  any  lateral 
likely  to  result  in  the  shortening  of  such  spurs,  that  is 
most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  future  crops. 

The  Grape  Roo.m.— Preparations  should  now  be 
made  in  this  room  for  the  reception  of  the  remainder 
of  late  Grapes,  which  may  be  cut  and  bottled  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  We  are  now  drawing  quite  a  full 
supply  of  Rhubarb  from  the  Mushroom  house ;  the 
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ready  way  in  which  it  starts  this  season  may,  I  think, 
be  attributed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  past,  and 
consequent  early  ripening  off  of  the  stools. 

Asparagus  is  now  plentiful  and  good  ;  but  it  is 
a  little  remarkable  that  on  lifting  the  crowns  the  roots 
are  in  full  action,  the  autumn  rains  probably  causing 
this.  Another  batch  of  roots  must  be  put  in  forthwith, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  stint  at  the  festive  season 
which  is  now  so  close  upon  us.  We  have  made  up 
another  Mushroom  bed,  and  as  the  manure  was  rather 
damp,  we  mixed  a  few  barrow-loads  of  dry  loam  with 
it,  which  will  make  it  more  sound.  Continue  to  place 
in  the  plunging  pit  as  required  Azaleas,  Lilacs  and 
Deutzias,  and  a  good  batch  of  the  strongest  H.P.  Roses 
may  also  be  treated  likewise  ;  but  be  careful  not  to  use 
too  much  fire-heat.  _ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Early  Peas  and  Beans. —Make  the  most  of  all 
weather  that  will  permit  of  digging  being  carried  on, 
so  that  the  soil  may  become  well  pulverised,  and, 
consequently,  in  good  condition  to  receive  the  seed 
later  on.  Where  climate  allows,  a  good  sowing  of 
early  Peas  should  be  now  put  in,  and  also  a  few  rows  of 
Mazagan  Beans,  choosing  as  sheltered  a  position  as 
possible.  Later  on  the  ground  between  the  rows  of 
Peas  comes  in  well  for  the  first  sowing  of  Spinach, 
Radishes,  and  so  on,  as  considerable  shelter  is  afforded 
to  the  tender  growth  by  the  sticks  used  for  the  Peas. 
We  have  made  up  the  hot-bed  for  Radishes  and  Carrots, 
and  hope  by  the  time  these  notes  are  in  print  to  have 
sown  the  former.  Carrots  will  do  better  if  left  until 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Planting. — A  good  deal  of  our  time  is  now  occupied 
in  lifting  and  planting  forest  trees,  which  it  is  very 
desirable  should  be  pushed  on  with  all  speed  while  the 
weather  continues  so  open.  We  have  also  nearly 
finished  the  levelling  of  turf,  so  that  the  roller  can  be 
frequently  used  upon  it  to  cause  it  to  thoroughly  knit  in 
good  time.  Let  the  nailing  on  the  walls  be  pushed  on, 
and,  if  possible,  as  the  weather  keeps  so  open,  let  an 
extra  hand  be  employed.  The  Peach  trees  will  be  all 
the  better  if  left  quite  unnailed,  and  then  the  main 
wood  looped  securely  to  prevent  injury  from  the  winds; 
by  this  means  the  wood  becomes  thoroughly  hardened. 
Pay  due  attention  to  the  protection  of  Endive  and 
Lettuce,  and  the  frequent  and  regular  sowings  of 
Mustard  and  Cress.  If  time  can  be  spared,  the  fruit 
in  the  store-rooms  should  be  gone  over,  handling  it  as 
little  as  possible,  and  simply  removing  that  which  is 
decayed. —  Walter  Child ,  Croome  Court. 

- ->3=<- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar.— Cut  Orchids: 
Judging  by  the  condition  of  many  of  the  Orchid 
blooms  sent  me  for  my  opinion,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  to  cut  the  flowers  before  they 
are  thoroughly  mature  is  to  waste  them.  When  cut 
too  soon  after  they  are  expanded  they  travel  badly  on 
account  of  their  tissues  being  soft,  and  they  quickly 
wither  ;  whereas  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants 
until  they  are  just  at  their  best,  and  all  the  tissues 
fully  made  up,  no  class  of  plants  equal  the  Orchids  in 
the  lasting  properties  of  their  flowers.  By  following 
my  plan  of  letting  the  flowers  remain  on  the  plants 
until  they  mature,  and  then  cutting  them  for  indoor 
decoration,  the  utmost  good  is  got  from  them  without 
injuring  the  plants,  or  decreasing  the  duration  of  the 
flowers  for  use  as  cut  blooms.  To  illustrate  what  I 
mean  I  may  say  that  a  just  expanded  spike  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Rossii  majus  will,  if  cut  and  placed  in  water, 
last  but  a  day  or  two,  and  even  during  that  time  look 
withering  ;  whereas  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant 
a  fortnight  or  more,  it  will  last  a  fortnight  longer  in 
water  after  cutting.  The  same  applies  to  many  other 
Orchids.  Cut  blooms  of  Dendrobium  infundibulum 
just  expanded  last  but  a  short  time  in  water,  but  I 
have  frequently  kept  them  good  for  eight  weeks  after 
cutting,  when  they  had  been  open  on  the  plants  for 
three  or  four  weeks  ;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  long 
some  of  them  will  last  in  a  tolerably  cool  room. 

Where  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  the  flowers  of  such 
things  as  Odontoglossums  on  sprays  as  they  grew,  the  ut¬ 
most  limit  of  duration  can  be  attained  by  plucking  each 
flower  off  the  spike,  and  placing  their  short  stems  in 
shallow  dishes  of  water,  as  thus  each  floweF  gets  a  free 
and  direct  support,  from  the  water  not  having  to  pass 
through  the  main  stem,  as  it  does  when  the  spike  is  left 
entire.  Flowers  intended  for  wiring  for  bouquets  or 
buttonholes  can  thus  be  kept  for  a  very  long  time  if 
they  are  cut  when  properly  matured.  Those  who  cut 


immature  Orchid  blooms  for  sending  'away,  and  who 
doubtless  look  affectionately  at  them  when  covering 
them  down,  should  be  present  at  their  unpacking  after 
the  yielding  substance  of  the  flowers  has  allowed  them 
to  knock  about  on  the  journey. — James  O'Brien. 

Form  in  Orchids. —  In  discussing  Orchids  with 
amateurs  like  myself,  it  has  frequently  struck  me  how 
different  their  ideas  are  as  to  the  form,  shape, 
and  markings  of  any  particular  species  or  variety,  such 
as  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Rossii  majus,  &c. ;  but 
now  the  time  has  arrived,  I  am  sure,  for  us  to  consider 
whether  something  more  definite  ought  not  to  be 
formulated  as  to  what  should  be  considered  a  typical 
form.  For  example,  in  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
crispum  there  appears  to  be  an  original  type,  and, 
later,  an  improvement  on  this  ;  both  pretty  as  they 
are,  but  one  must  be  the  “beau  ideal”  of  the  artistic 
Orchidist.  For  what  reason  must  purity  of  colour, 
depth  of  petal,  and  regular  markings  not  be  considered 
before  a  stiff  geometrical  arrangement,  such  as  is  com¬ 
monly  expected  by  florists  ?  It  will  be  difficult  to  draw 
a  line,  I  know,  but  any  step  in  the  right  direction  will 
be  an  inestimable  boon  to  amateurs  like  myself,  who 
will  be  satisfied  to  see  their  plants  bloom,  and  not  to 
know  whether  one’s  plants  has  a  title  to  be  considered 
anywhere  near  the  accepted  standard  of  the  large  and 
privileged  growers,  who  command  the  service  of  money 
and  scientific  gardeners.  As  you  have  a  staff  of  writers 
who  are  authorities  on  Orchid  culture,  possibly,  at  this 
dark  season  of  the  year,  they  may  have  leisure  to  go 
into  this  subject  and  throw  some  light  on  the  question 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows. — Northern  Orchidist. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis.  —  Those  who 
know  the  beautiful  D.  bigibbum  from  Queensland  can 
imagine  the  flowers  magnified  two  or  three-fold,  when 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  this 
species  will  have  been  made.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  they  are  both  closely  allied  in  habit, 
structure,  and  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  that 
D.  Phalienopsis  is  a  geographical  representative  from 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Timor.  The  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  required  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  upright- 
habited  and  deciduous  species,  that  do  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  a  temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
East  Indian  house,  at  least  while  making  their  growth 
and  flowering.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  an 
attractive  rosy  purple  colour,  varying  sometimes  with 
a  lighter  shade  towards  the  base.  The  lip,  on  the 
contrary,  is  several  shades  darker  than  it  is  in 
D.  bigibbum,  forming  a  lively  contrast  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  The  blooming  season  extends 
from  now  onwards  till  spring,  a  succession  being  formed 
where  a  number  of  plants  are  grown. 

Platyclinis  (Dendrochilum)  Cobbiana.— 
Notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  the  flowers  of  this 
genus  there  are  several  species,  such  as  P.  glumacea 
and  P.  filiformis,  that  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of 
popularity  amongst  gardeners,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  their  flowers,  and  their  graceful  appearance 
as  they  hang  suspended  in  arching  or  drooping,  slender 
racemes.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  latter 
species,  whose  myriads  of  flowers  are  remarkably 
small,  but  densely  arranged  along  a  thread-like 
pendent  spike.  The  flowers  of  the  present  variety  are 
larger  than  those  of  P.  glumacea,  and  rendered  very 
conspicuous  on  account  of  their  fan-shaped  orange- 
coloured  labellum,  the  remainder  being  of  a  uniform 
pale  sulphur-yellow.  Platyclinis  is  the  more  correct 
botanical  name,  but  the  species  are  best  known  in 
gardens  under  the  title  of  Dendrochilum,  which  they 
are  likely  to  retain  for  many  years  to  come.  In  their 
native  habitats  they  are  epiphytic  on  trees,  but  under 
cultivation  accommodate  themselves  readily  to  pots  or 
pans,  and  seem  quite  contented  and  happy.  The 
species  under  notice  is  grown  very  satisfactorily  by 
Mr.  C.  Cowley,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq. 

Twin -flowered  Cypripediums.  —  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  your  view  that  the  production  of  twin 
flowers  by  Cypripediums  is  merely  the  result  of  culti¬ 
vation,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  at  this  moment 
plants  of  C.  insigne,  C.  Lawrencianum,  and  C.  Spicer- 
ianum,  each  bearing  blooms  in  pairs  ;  and  have  also 
had  the  same  thing  occur  with  C.  niveum,  none  of 
these  being  special  varieties,  nor  have  they  in  previous 
years  produced  more  than  one  flower  on  a  spike.  We 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  producing  C.  barbatum 
biflorum  from  the  ordinary  type,  but  hope  to  do  so 
some  day  ;  as  also  twin  inflorescences  on  C.  Harrisianum, 
C.  venustum,  C.  villosum,  and  others. — B.  D.  Knox, 
Caversham,  Reading.  [C.  venustum  frequently  produces 
twin  flowers,  and  a  few  years  ago  we  noticed  two  and 
three  flowers  on  a  spike,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick. — Ed.] 
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The  Fern-leaved  Primula  sinensis. — Upon  what 
theory  is  the  origin  of  the  Fern-leaved  Chinese 
Primrose  accounted  for  ?  Some  have  thought  it  to 
have  been  the  result  of  careful  selection  in  times  past. 
I  have  always  thought  the  Fern-leaved  type  of  foliage 
to  be  caused  by  a  mere  seminal  division  ;  that  it  first 
came  among  a  batch  of  seedlings,  being  presently 
noticed,  and  the  character  permanently  fixed.  I  am 
inclined  all  the  more  to  this  opinion  from  what  I  saw 
a  few  days  since,  when  I  called  upon  Mr.  E.  Fountain, 
the  gardener  at  the  Elms,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing.  Mr. 
Fountain  has  grown  a  good  strain  of  plain  or  palmate- 
foliaged  Chinese  Primroses  for  years.  Saving  his  own 
seeds,  and  by  means  of  careful  selection  he  has  some 
fine  types  of  flowers.  Among  a  batch  of  seedlings 
raised  in  1885  is  one  of  a  Fern-leaved  character;  and 
Mr.  Fountain  states  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  seen 
this  character  of  foliage  among  his  Primulas  for  many 
years.  But  the  origin  of  the  Fern-leaved  Primula  is, 
probably,  a  large  question — not  to  be  settled  in  an  off¬ 
hand  manner.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  we  shall 
all  be  agreed,  and  that  is,  the  wonderful  improvement 
seen  in  the  character  of  foliage  of  the  Fern-leaved 
Primulas.  I  remember  the  first  types,  with  their  long, 
erect  leaves— erect  rather  than  horizontal,  and  hiding 
the  flowers  from  view.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this 
character  needed  modification,  and  it  has  been  brought 
about  ;  indeed,  there  are  now  substantial  differences  in 
the  Fern-leaf,  as  the}'  vary  in  length  and  shape.  Some 
are  of  a  pale  green,  and  some  of  a  black  colour  ;  others 
have  their  lobes  handsomely  crisped,  while  some  are 
intermediate  between  the  Fern-leaf  and  old  or  palmate 
type.  1  could  not  help  being  greatly  struck  with  the 
marked  difference  in  the  Fern-leaved  foliage  of  P. 
sinensis,  when  looking  through  the  fine  collection  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at  Reading. — R.  D. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

NATIONAL  .—December  7  th. 

The  exhibits  were  decidedly  less  numerous  than  on 
previous  occasions,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  but 
none  the  less  interesting  as  showing  what  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  Chrysanthemum  growing,  at  this 
season  especially.  An  interesting  feature  was  the 
changes  effected  in  the  growth  and  shape  of  some 
particular  varieties,  and  also  the  paler  colour  assumed 
by  some  well-known  forms  in  the  dullest  light  of 
winter. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill  Nursery,  Maidenhead, 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  stand  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  blooms,  some  of  the  best  of  which  were  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  Alcyon  (rose),  Mawett  Postula  (rosy  lilac, 
spotted  white),  and  Mrs.  Castle  (bluish  lilac),  all 
Japanese  kinds  ;  while  Putney  George  represented  the 
reflexed  ;  and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  a  golden  sport  from 
Princess  Teck,  the  incurved  types.  The  latter  was 
particularly  fine,  and  the  white  Japanese  Lady  Cave 
was  commended.  Mr.  George  Stevens,  St.  John’s 
Nursery,  Putney,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a 
stand  of  blooms  containing  fine  specimens  of  Mr.  H. 
Williams,  Lady  Lawrence,  John  Stevens,  Lady  Emily, 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  and  Putney  George.  The  florets 
of  the  latter  are  now  nearly  erect. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart  ,  M.P.,  for  a  large 
and  interesting  stand  of  blooms,  containing,  amongst 
others,  two  very  striking  and  distinct  sports,  or  rather, 
inconstant  states  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  both  with 
reflexed  florets,  in  one  case  broad  and  in  the  other  case 
narrow.  Ethel  was  also  fine,  as  were  Timbale  d’Argent, 
blush  instead  of  pure  white,  and  Golden  Queen  of 
England,  much  paler  than  usual,  but  pretty.  Mr.  J. 
Guyton,  Station  Road  Nursery,  Belton,  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  stand  of 
Jubilee,  a  pink  and  white  sport  from  Princess  Teck  ; 
he  also  showed  a  stand  of  singles.  Messrs.  W.  &  G. 
Drover,  Fareham,  again  showed  a  number  of  kinds, 
including  the  huge  W.  G.  Drover,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Chap¬ 
man,  lilac  -  purple,  and  H.  Waterer,  all  Japanese 
varieties.  Governor  of  Guernsey,  a  yellow  Japanese, 
Gloriosum,  and  a  white  sport  from  Princess  Teck,  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham.  Mr.  J.  Hamlin,  Bletchley  Park  Nursery, 
Bletchley,  Bucks,  exhibited  a  sport  from  Meg  Merrilies, 
with  florets  split  nearly  to  the  base.  Mr.  Robert 
Miller,  Southdown  Nursery,  Shoreham,  exhibited 
Lizzie  Miller,  a  bronzy  red  sport  from  Peter  the  Great. 
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LIVERPOOL.  — Nov.  29 th  and  2,0th. 

The  eighth  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association,  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  last  week,  deserves  a  more  extended 
report  than  we  were  able  to  give  in  our  last  issue. 
We  may  say  again  that  the  show  was,  as  usual,  a  most 
excellent  one,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  had  to 
be  postponed  for  a  week  on  account  of  the  assizes. 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots :  for  four  large'-  flowered 
and  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Bateson,  Allerton,  was  first,  his  plants 
being  well  flowered  throughout  with  bright  fresh 
blooms  ;  his  collection  included  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  John  Salter  ;  Mr.  G. 
Hughes,  gardener  to  J.  Maclver,  Esq.,  Allerton,  was  a 
good  second  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  Clark, 
Esq.,  was  third.  For  one  large-flowering  specimen, 
Messrs.  J.  Hughes,  T.  Jones,  and  J.  Harrison  were 
placed  in  the  order  named.  For  four  Pompons,  Mr.  J. 
Harrison  again  took  the  lead  with  white  and  golden 
Cedo  Nulli,  Maroon  Model,  and  Aurora  Borealis  ;  Mr. 
J.  Bustard,  gardener  to  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  being 
second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Hughes  taking  the  remaining 
prize.  Mr.  J.  Harrison  had  the  best  specimen  Pompon 
with  Maroon  Model,  Messrs.  J.  Hughes  and  W.  Bustard 
coming  next  in  the  order  named.  Messrs.  W.  Tun- 
nington,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Maclver,  Allerton,  J.  Hughes 
and  J.  Harrison  took  the  prizes  for  a  standard  in  the 
order  given.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  first,  and  Mr.  T. 
Gowen,  Mossley  Hill,  was  second  for  one  pyramid.  For 
six  untrained  plants,  Mr.  W.  Bustard  was  first  with 
meritorious  plants,  and  carrying  good  flowers  ;  while 
Mr.  P.  Barber,  gardener  to  A.  Barnsley,  Esq.,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Watson,  gardener  to  F.  Tobin, 
Esq.,  Aigburth,  was  third.  For  one  untrained,  the 
prizes  went  to  Messrs.  W.  Bustard,  G.  Barber,  and  J. 
Watson.  A  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for 
effect,  to  occupy  a  space  of  60  sq.  ft.,  was  a  new 
introduction  ;  the  plants  were  neither  suitable  nor 
was  much  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement,  the 
pots  and  stakes  being  far  too  prominent  ;  Messrs. 
W.  Bustard  and  P.  Barber  were  placed  in  the  order 
named. 

Cut  Flowers.  —  These  were  staged  in  quantity, 
some  1,600  being  entered  for  competition.  The  in¬ 
curved  varieties,  in  some  few  cases,  were  grand,  Messrs. 
W.  Mease,  A.  R.  Cox,  and  J.  Jellicoe  showing  perfect 
well-finished  blooms,  although  more  undersized  and 
rough  flowers  were  staged  than  is  usual  at  this  show. 
The  Japanese  were  generally  of  finer  quality,  Messrs. 
W.  Mease  and  J.  Jellicoe  having  fine  large  specimens 
with  great  depth  combined.  For  the  premier  class, 
twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall, 
Wavertree,  was  awarded  the  position  of  honour,  winning 
the  coveted  silver-plated  tea  service  presented  by  Messrs. 
J.  Williams  &  Co.,  Liverpool.  His  incurved  blooms 
were  superb,  of  splendid  finish,  and  fresh,  the  back 
row  being  of  great  depth  and  perfect  form.  The  finest 
flowers  were  Golden  Empress,  very  deep  ;  Empress  of 
India,  splendid  ;  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Alcester, 
grand  form  ;  Lady  Hardinge,  Princess  Teck,  John 
Salter,  fresh  ;  Barbara,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Cherub. 
The  Japanese  included  fine  flowers  of  Boule  d’Or,  Belle 
Paule,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Japonais,  Jeanne  Delaux,  and 
Duchess  of  Albany.  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  F.  H. 
Gossage,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second,  having  the  best 
Japanese,  but  failing  somewhat  in  the  incurved  blooms, 
of  which  the  best  were  Empress  of  India,  Lord 
Alcester,  very  good  ;  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales, 
smart,  good  colour  ;  and  Jeanne  d’Arc.  His  best 
Japanese  were  Belle  Paule,  Japonais,  beautiful ;  Mons.  J. 
Laing,  Jeanne  Delaux,  and  Stanstead  White,  fine  form. 
Mr.  F.  Roberts,  gardener  to  W.  D.  Holt,  Esq.,  West 
Derby,  was  a  good  third.  A  special  prize  of  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal  and  £5  was  easily  secured  by  Mr.  W. 
Mease,  Wynecott,  Allerton,  who  had,  perhaps,  the 
finest  flowers  in  the  exhibition  ;  especially  fine  were 
Gloriosum,  immense  ;  Golden  Dragon,  Jeanne  Delaux, 
fine  ;  Boule  d’Or,  deep  flower,  splendid  petals,  and  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  the  premier  Japanese  bloom  in 
the  show  ;  Belle  Paule,  L’ Adorable,  Japonais,  and  Cri¬ 
terion.  His  best  incurved  blooms  were  John  Salter, 
Lord  Alcester,  Bronze  Queen,  fine  petals  ;  Empress  of 
India,  Golden  Empress,  Mr.  Cullingford,  deep  ;  Lord 
Wolseley,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  very  bright  ;  and  Ange¬ 
lina,  neat. 

For  twenty-four  incurved,  Mr.  G.  Eaton,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Shirley,  Esq ,  Allerton,  was  first  amongst  five 
competitors,  with  smart  flowers  ;  Mr.  D.  Forbes, 
gardener  to  A.  Holt,  Esq.,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  G. 


Burden,  gardener  to  G.  Cockburn,  Esq.,  was  third. 
For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe  took  the 
lead,  with  fresh  bright  blooms  ;  Mr.  T.  Foster,  gardener 
to  J.  Brancker,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  H.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Gateacre,  were 
second  and  third,  respectively.  For  twelve  blooms, 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Cox,  G.  Cockburn,  and  T.  Foster  were 
placed  in  the  order  named.  In  a  similar  class,  Mr.  W. 
Mease,  Mr.  G.  Butler,  gardener  to  T.  Drysdale,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  G.  Lyons,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Kenion,  Esq.,  were 
the  prize-winners.  For  six  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Watson  led 
the  way.  For  twenty-four  Japanese,  Mr.  G.  Eaton 
was  successful,  being  followed  closely  by  Messrs.  J. 
Jellicoe  and  R.  Foster.  For  eighteen  blooms,  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Cox,  W.  Wilson,  and  D.  Forbes  were  first,  second, 
and  third  respectively.  For  twelve  distinct,  Mr.  J. 
Wilson,  gardener  to  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  West  Derby, 
had  the  best ;  Messrs.  W.  Wilson  and  G.  Burden  being 
second  and  third.  For  a  similar  class,  Mr.  C.  Osborne, 
gardener  to  H.  J.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Woolton  ;  Mr.  G. 
Butler  and  Mr.  J.  McGarth,  gardener  to  R.  R.  Heats, 
Esq.,  were  the  prize-winners.  For  six  Anemones,  Mr. 
W.  Wilson  was  first.  The  best  twelve  Pompons  in 
six  varieties  were  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Collins,  gardener  to 

S.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.  Prizes  offered  for  six  incurved 
and  six  Japanese  blooms  to  those  who  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  won  for  cut  blooms  at  these  exhibitions,  brought 
sixteen  entries,  proving  that  fresh  growers  are  likely 
to  come  forward.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  D. 
Forbes,  Mr.  E.  Gray,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Bishop,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  G.  Lyon. 

Plants. — For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  not 
less  than  three  to  be  in  flower,  the  premier  collection 
was  staged  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  who  had  Ixora  coccinea, 
Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  Azalea  amcena,  Calamis 
ciliaris,  and  Croton,  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  A.  Crosbie, 
gardener  to  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  was  second.  In  the  class 
for  four  specimens  the  latter  was  first  ;  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Cox  and  T.  Jones  being  second  and  third.  For  four 
stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  to  the 
fore  with  good  plants  of  Goniophlebium  sub-auriculatum 
and  G.  pterifolium  ;  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to  D.  de 
Ybarrondo,  Esq. ,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Gowen  was 
third.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Cox  and  T.  Foster  were  the  prize 
winners  for  a  tree  Fern.  For  three  Palms  or  Cycads 
Messrs.  A.  Crosbie,  T.  Jones,  and  A.  R.  Cox  were 
placed  in  the  order  named.  For  a  single  Palm  Messrs. 
A.  Smith,  A.  Crosbie,  and  Mr.  Watts  had  the  best  ; 
while  the  best  table  plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  J. 
Jellicoe.  The  successful  exhibitors  of  Epiphyllums, 
Primulas,  Mignonettes,  Poinsettias,  and  Roman 
Hyacinths  were  Messrs.  P.  Barber,  W.  Tunnington, 

T.  Osborne,  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon 
Robin,  Mr.  J.  Downham,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  J.  Aiken. 

Orchids  were  not  shown  so  fine  nor  so  numerous  as 
in  some  previous  exhibitions.  For  three  specimens 
Mr.  Tunnington  was  first,  having  amongst  others  a 
nice  Odontoglossum  Alexandra.  Mr.  A.  Smith  was 
first  for  a  single  plant  with  a  grand  Vanda  Sanderiana, 
bearing  seven  flowers  ;  Mr.  T.  Gowen  with  Odonto- 
glossom  grande,  having  seven  flowers,  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Cox,  staging  Cattleya  Sanderiana,  a  grand  variety, 
were  placed  equal  second.  Mr.  W.  Tunnington  had 
the  best  Calanthe  ;  and  for  one  Cypripedium  Mr.  C. 
Copple,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Robertson,  Esq.,  was  first, 
Messrs.  J.  Bounds  and  T.  Gowen  taking  the  remain¬ 
ing  prizes.  For  one  bouquet  Mr.  J.  Littlemore  was 
first  in  the  amateurs’  class  and  Mr.  G.  Cashel  in  that 
of  the  open  class. 

Fruit  was  staged  in  quantity,  the  quality  being 
excellent.  Apples  and  Pears  were  large  and  superbly 
coloured.  Pines  were  good,  and  the  Grapes  were  a 
special  feature,  111  bunches  being  staged  for  compe¬ 
tition.  In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  was  first  with  a  grand  Pine,  Gros 
Colmar  Grape  with  fine  berries,  Melon,  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
C.  H.  Wynn,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Hannagan,  gardener 
to  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  Hooton  Hall,  Cheshire,  was  third. 
For  six  kinds  (Pines  excluded),  Messrs.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
W.  Hannagan,  and  J.  Bounds,  gardener  to  A.  L. 
Jones,  Esq  ,  Aigburth,  were  placed  in  the  order  named. 
The  best  two  Pines  were  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Gibbon  and 
Mr.  J.  Bennett  ;  and  the  best  single  specimen  the  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Bennett,  C.  Ford,  Runcorn, 
and  G.  Gibbon,  Wigan.  For  two  bunches  of  black 
Muscat  Grapes,  Messrs.  J.  Richards,  Rock  Ferry,  J. 
Hillingsworth,  Uttoxeter,  and  J.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall, 
Stafford,  were  tho  prize  winners.  For  two  bunches  of 
Alicante,  Messrs.  J.  Downhgjn,  Eastham,  W.  Wilson, 


and  J.  Hollingsworth  were  the  successful  exhibitors. 
For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  any  other  variety, 
Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth  was  first  with  Lady  Downe’s, 
Mr.  A.  Collins  was  second  with  Gros.  Guillaume,  and 
Mr.  J.  Downham  was  third  with  Gros  Colmar.  For 
two  bunches  of  white  Muscats,  Mr.  D.  Lindsay,  gardener 
to  Sir  T.  Edwardes  Moss,  was  first  with  good  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Messrs.  G.  Middleton  and 
John  Bounds  were  the  other  prize  takers.  For  two 
white  bunches,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre 
took  the  lead  out  of  eight  competitors  with  Mrs. 
Pearson,  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth  was  second,  and  Mr.  A. 
Collins  was  third,  both  staging  Golden  Queen.  For 
four  distinct  bunches  (six  competed),  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre  was  first  with  Lady  Downe’s,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Gros  Colmar  ;  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bouker,  gardener  to  G.  T. 
Rayner,  Esq.,  Rock  Ferry,  was  third.  For  eight  dishes 
of  Pears,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  first  with  a  splendid 
lot,  Messrs.  W.  Mease  and  W.  Hannagan  following. 
For  four  varieties  (local),  Messrs.  R.  Foster,  W. 
Hannagan,  and  R.  Pinnington,  Roby,  were  successful. 
For  a  single  dish  of  ripe  fruit,  Mr.  R.  Foster  was  first 
with  Marie  Louise,  being  followed  by  Messrs.  N.  E. 
Owens  and  J.  Lowndes.  For  a  dish  of  stewing  Pears, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  first.  For  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to  Rev.  H.  Arkwright, 
Leominster,  was  first ;  followed  by  Messrs.  Hannagan 
and  J.  H.  Goodacre.  For  three  distinct  dishes  (local), 
Mr.  W.  Hannagan  had  the  finest  out  of  more  than  a 
dozen  lots.  Rev.  L.  Garnett,  Christleton,  was  first  for 
one  dish.  For  eight  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  Messrs. 
J.  Davis,  J.  H.  Goodacre,  and  W.  Hannagan  took  the 
prizes  in  the  order  named.  For  four  dishes  (local), 
eight  collections  were  staged,  Messrs.  R.  Pinnington, 
W.  Hannagan,  and  W.  Mease  being  the  successful 
exhibitors.  For  one  dish,  out  of  twenty-four  entries, 
the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Harrison,  R.  Pinning¬ 
ton,  and  J.  Davis. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits  were  numerous,  and 
helped,  in  a  great  measure,  to  make  a  splendid  show. 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  staged  a  grand  lot  of 
Cyclamen,  with  large  flowers  of  great  substance, 
ranging  in  colour  from  pure  ivory-white  to  the  darkest 
crimson,  for  which  a  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded. 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  John  V/ atkins, 
Witherington,  Hereford,  for  a  grand  collection  of  170 
varieties  of  Apples  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  colour  ;  to 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones  for  Chrysanthemums  Mrs. 
Norman  Davis,  Charles  Gibson,  and  Annie  Lowe  ;  to 
Mr.  W.  Neild  for  a  seedling  Apple  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Lowndes 
for  Aigburth  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  to  Messrs.  Fishlock 
Bros,  for  crosses,  wreaths,  and  bouquets  ;  to  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Horticultural  Company  for  a  collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  bouquets,  &c.  ;  to  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  London,  for  Pernettya  mueronata, 
well  berried  and  grown  in  pots  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Southam 
and  Mrs.  Vestey  for  dried  flowers  and  skeleton  leaves. 
Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Apples,  which  were  highly  commended,  as  was  that  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Rylance,  and  that  of  Messrs.  F.  <s  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  consisting  of  seventy  dishes.  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe 
exhibited  some  fine  heads  of  Hearting  Kale,  beautifully 
curled.  The  committee,  with  Messrs.  T.  White  as  chair¬ 
man,  E.  Bridge,  secretary,  and  G.  Blackburn,  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  magnificent  display  arranged,  and 
the  details  which  they  so  ably  carried  out. 

ECCLES,  PATRICROFT,  PENDLETON,  AND 
DISTRICT.  — November  25 th  and  2 0th. 

The  first  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Patricroft  Linmean  Botanical  Society 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Eccles,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  November  25th  and  26th.  The  committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success,  the  exhibits, 
both  of  cut  blooms  and  plants  in  bloom,  being  of  a 
superior  class,  and  the  large  hall  presented  a  very 
attractive  appearance. 

Specimen  plants  of  excellent  merit  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  Belsham,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Leigh,  Esq., 
of  Swinton  ;  Mr.  G.  Barlow,  gardener  to  J .  Stocks, 
Esq.,  Eccles;  Mr.  T.  Glover,  gardener  to  F.  Red- 
daway,  Esq.,  Seedley,  and  others  ;  whilst  the  cut 
blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Stockport, 
and  Mr.  H.  T.  Bennett,  gardener  to  Thomas  Pickens, 
Esq.,  of  Higher  Broughton,  were  the  pink  of  perfection, 
and  so  equal  in  the  Japanese  class  as  to  receive  equal 
first  prizes.  Awards  were  also  made  for  table  decora¬ 
tive  plants,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Poinsettias,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  the  first  prize  winners  in 
these  classes,  namely,  J.  Stocks,  Esq.,  Eccles  ;  Thomas 
Dickens,  Esq.,  Higher  Broughton  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Bradley, 
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gardener  to  William  Agnew,  Esq.,  Pendleton.  The 
amateur  and  member’s  sections  were  well  filled,  the 
plants  and  blooms  being  also  excellent  exhibits.  Mr. 
James  Smethurst,  of  Winton,  won  first  honours  with 
his  plants.  Mr.  W.  Eckersley  and  Mr.  T.  Eckersley, 
Middle  Hulton,  were  the  first  prize  winners  in  the 
Japanese  and  incurved  classes  of  cut  blooms,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  T.  lloyle,  of  Swinton  ;  whilst  Mr.  It. 
Johnson,  .of  Barton,  was  placed  first  in  almost  every 
class  confined  to  the  members  of  the  society. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Palms  was  lent  for  decora¬ 
tion  purposes  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Agnew,  Fairhope,  Eccles. 
Two  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  came  from  the  gardens 
of  William  Agnew,  Esq.,  Summerhill,  Pendleton,  and 
ranged  along  the  centre  table  were  decorative  plants 
sent  for  that  purpose  by  Stuart  Garnet,  Esq.,  The 
Rookery,  Pendleton.  Plants  and  flowers  were  also 
shown,  not  for  competition,  by  a  number  of  florists. 
There  was  a  fine  collection,  consisting  of  nine  dozen  cut 
blooms,  of  each  of  the  incurved  and  Japanese  classes  of 
Chrysanthemums,  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son, 
of  Altrincham,  who  also  displayed  a  first-class  selection 
of  Ferns,  Ericas,  Cyclamens,  wreaths,  bouquets,  and 
sprays.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  of  Manchester, 
exhibited  a  fine  assortment  of  Cyclamens,  Celosias,  and 
other  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  of 
Manchester,  displayed  a  pretty  collection  of  Ferns, 
Cyclamens,  and  Ericas  ;  Messrs.  W.  Lovell  &  Sons,  of 
Swinton,  were  'well  represented  with  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Chrysanthemums  and  decorative  plants  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Russell,  of  Swinton,  exhibited  a  nice  lot  of 
Pompons  in  pots,  bouquets,  wreaths,  &c.  A  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Apples  was  shown  by.  Mr.  James  Derbyshire, 
Peel  Green,  Patricroft.  The  judges  were  Mr.  T.  Cash, 
of  Prestwich,  Mr.  J.  Kertin,  of  Altrincham,  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Lowry,  of  Trafford  Hall  Gardens,  Barton.  The 
attendance  was  much  above  expectation,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  feel  encouraged  by  the  generous  support  accorded 
to  them. 

LINCOLN. — November  loth  and  16 th. 


Orchids. — Reginald  Young :  1,  2  and  3  are  very  fine  varieties 
of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  1  being  what  was  originally  sold  as 

C.  S.  magnificura ;  4,  a  very  bright  Lselia  autumnalis ;  and  5,  a 
very  large  and  fine  form  of  the  same  species  ;  6,  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum,  of  the  pretty  spotted  type,  approaching  O. 
crispum  ;  7,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  is  a  grand  form,  pure  in  its 
whiteness,  and  in  size  (6  ins.  across)  hardly  beatable ;  8,  Sopliro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  3  ins.  across,  and  line  in  colour,  and  is  an 
unusually  fine  variety ;  9  and  10,  ordinary  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  and  Lielia  albida. 

Sheep  eating  the  Bap.k  of  Fruit  Tp.ees.—  (?.  Brown:  If 
you  cannot  fence  the  trees  in,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  tie  some 
Gorse  or  Blackthorn  round  the  stems.  It  would  protect  the 
trees  and  if  neatly  done  would  not  look  unsightly.  Failing  this, 
a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  liquid  clay,  well  mixed  together  when 
warm,  but  put  on  cold,  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Insects  on  Orchids. — A.  Russell,  Junr. :  The  green  insect  you 
sent  us  in  your  letter  was  smashed  into  several  pieces,  but  from 
what  we  could  see  of  it  we  believe  that  it  is  some  of  the  grass¬ 
hopper  tribe  and  not  likely  to  do  your  plants  any  harm.  There 
is  little  chance  of  finding  any  more  this  season.  The  other 
insect  you  mention  is  probably  the  American  cockroach  (Peri- 
planeta  americana),  a  great  pest  of  all  plant  houses  kept  at-  a 
high  temperature.  Trapping  with  jars  containing  treacle  or 
some  similar  sugary  syrup,  and  poisoning  with  phosphorus  paste 
are  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Your  Odontoglossums 
are  probably  not  sufficiently  established,  as  you  suggest,  to 
bring  all  their  blooms  to  perfection  ;  but  we  must  also  say  that 
Orchids  have  suffered  to  a  great  extent  recently  through  the 
influence  of  dense  fogs,  which  cause  them  to  drop  their  flowers 
while  still  in  bud. 

Grape.  Chasselas  Napoleon. — We  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  of  our  readers  who  grow  this  white  Grape,  would  favour 
us  with  a  few  eyes. 

Apple,  Curltail — .17.  M.  :  You  will  find  the  variety  described 
in  the  last  edition  of  The  Fruit  Manual.  It  was  shown  at  the 
Apple  Congress  at  Chiswick,  by  two  Surrey  growers,  and  we 
should  imagine  that  it  is  not  widely  distributed,  though  probably 
it  is  an  old  local  variety. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  S.,  Accrington :  We  cannot  undertake 
to  name  Orchids  by  their  leaves  only.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
enough  to  do  so  by  the  flowers.  IF.  S. 1,  Tradescant.ia  discolor; 
2,  Ficus  Parcelli ;  3,  Higginsia  Ghiesbreightii  variegata  ;  4.  Croton 
Veitchii  probably  ;  5,  a  Croton  which  we  do  not  recognise  ;  6, 
Acalyplia  tricolor.  E.  Searles  :  Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 

Names  of  Fruits. — J.  P. :  Apple  :  Gogar  or  Stone.  Pear  : 
Ne  Plus  Meuris. 

Communications  Received. — J.  B.  (many  thanks). — A.  D.  W. — 
J.  P  — W.  E.  B.— J.  W.— B.  L.— G.  F.— J.  A.— D.  G.  Junr.— 

D.  P.  L.— W.  H.  E.— H.  H.— J.  K.— A.  H. 


The  fifth  exhibition  of  the  Lincoln  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  exhibitors  putin  an  appearance  with  exhibits 
of  a  meritorious  character.  The  committee  was  also 
fortunate  in  having  several  excellent  groups  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  plants  sent  by  gentlemen  and  nurserymen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  which  added  much  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  show.  Mr.  Wipf,  gardener  to  1ST. 
Clayton,  Esq.,  staged  a  noble  group  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchel,  gardener  to  W.  J. 
Warrener,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Kingon,  gardener  to  J. 
Swan,  Esq.,  both  showed  very  attractive  and  well- 
arranged  collections,  as  also  did  Messrs.  R.  Pennell  & 
Son.  Mr.  Herring,  gardener  to  A.  Shuttleworth,  Esq., 
staged  about  eighty  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums, 
not  for  competition,  amongst  them  being  many 
excellent  flowers. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
for  effect  (space  12  ft.  by  12  ft.),  Mr.  W.  Herring, 
gardener  to  S.  Lowe,  Esq.,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  Foster, 
gardener  to  H.  Greenham,  Esq.,  second.  In  the  class 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  green-foliage 
plants  arranged  for  effect  (12  ft.  by  12  ft.),  Mr.  Brown, 
gardener  to  T.  C.  Bourne,  Esq.,  was  first;  and  Mr. 
Dowman,  gardener  to  T.  Bell,  Esq.,  second.  Trained 
specimen  Chrysanthemums  were  not  well  represented, 
but  the  best  three  plants  were  exhibited  by  an  amateur, 
Mr.  Bralesford. 

The  cut  flower  classes  open  to  growers  living  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Lincoln  were  well  contested. 
For  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  Gill,  gardener 
to  ~W.  Oldman,  Esq.,  Gainsborough,  was  a  good  first ; 
Mr.  Brown,  Lincoln,  second  ;  and  the  same  exhibitors 
were  first  and  second  for  twenty-four  Japanese.  Mr. 
Bugg  was  first  for  eighteen  varieties  ;  Mr.  Dowman, 
second.  Twelve  blooms,  incurved,  Mr.  Thornton, 
gardener  to  C.  E.  Marfleet,  Esq.,  first;  Mr.  Bourne, 
second.  Twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  Mr.  Marfleet  was 
again  first  ;  and  Mr.  Bourne,  second.  Twelve  reflexed 
blooms,  Mr.  Ashley,  first ;  Mr.  Bourne,  second.  Stand 
or  vase  for  table  decoration,  consisting  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  blooms,  Miss  Pennell,  of  Lincoln,  was  first,  with 
a  very  lightly  arranged  stand,  but  was  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Marfleet’s  gardener  ;  Mr.  Foster,  third. 
Arrangement  of  flowers  for  dinner-table  decorations, 
space  3  ft.  square.  Miss  Pennell  was  again  first  with  a 
light  and  most  charming  design.  Grapes  were  scarce. 
Mr.  Hare,  gardener  to  R.  IT.  C.  Revile,  Esq.,  Well- 
ingore  Hall,  was  first  in  the  classes  for  black  and 
white,  Ms  bunches  being  superbly  coloured,  and 
excellent  in  heavy  berries. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Bambusa  gracilis. — J.  S. .-  When  grown  under  glass  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  often  die  off  at  the  tips — as  yours  have  done— and, 
probably,  the  want  of  sufficient  air  is  the  cause.  It  will  not 
injure  the  plants,  though  it  certainly  does  not  improve  their 
appearance. 

Rating  of  Nurseries. — M.  J. See  our  numbers  for  March 
26th  and  July  2nd  last.  F.  Cantels:  According  to  the  ruling  of 
Mr.  Justice  Day,  in  the  case  of  Purser  v.  The  Worthing  District 
Local  Board,  market  gardens  and  nursery  grounds  should  be 
rated  at  only  one-fourth  of  the  assessed  value.  See  our  number 
for  March  26th  last,  pp.  469,  477. 

Beurre  Died  Pears. — I  have  got  a  nice  lot  of  well-coloured 
Beurre  Diel  Pears,  but  they  are  still  hard  and  not  fit  to  be  sent 
to  table.  What  shall  I  do  with  them  to  make  them  soft? — 
Omicron.  [If  they  are  really  Beurre  Diel,  and  not  some- later 
variety,  we  should  suggest  putting  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
house.  Our  P.  D.  says,  Boil  them! — Ed.] 


- ->X<- - - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  List  for  1SSS. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire.-  Specnlities 
for  1887  and  18SS. 

Putz  &  Roes,  Erfurt,  Prussia. — Annual  Trade  Seed  List. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  7th. 

Messrs.  Hitrst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  the  Clover 
Market  firm,  with  a  moderate  inquiry  for  Red  Clover 
and  Trefoil,  though  sales  are  less  than  is  usual  at  this 
season.  There  is  no  quotable  change  in  values,  but 
sellers  hold  English  Trefoil  for  higher  prices.  White 
Clover  is  firm.  Alsyke,  being  freely  offered,  may  be 
bought  on  easier  terms.  Rye  Grasses  are  firm.  No 
change  in  Bird  Seeds  or  Blue  Peas. 

- - 

00  VENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  8th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  £  sieve . 13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  3  0 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  1  0  13 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  55  0 

Melons  . each  0  6  2  0 


Pears,  i-sieve . 

Pears,  French,  doz.  . . 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  .... 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 


s.d.  s.d 

2  6  6  0 
16  2  6 

3  0  8  0 
10  3  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  4  0  5  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 1  0 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

3  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  5  0  SO 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  10  16 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  6  0  18  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  6  0  8  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  09  16 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lilium  speeiosum, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun...  10  3  0 
Myosotis,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  9  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays. .  0  6  0  9 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  6 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  0  9  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  16 
Stephanotis  12  sprays  9  0  12  0 

Sunflower _ 12  bun. 

Trop<eolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  16 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  16 

—  French _ 12  bun.  16  2  0 

- Parme.  .12  bun.  4  0  5  0 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  0  9 

White  Lilac  per  bun.  7  0  SO 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d..  j 


Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums  ,,  4  0  9  0 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.lS  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epipliylluins,  per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..  .doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Fuchsia . . .  .per  dozen 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Single  Primula  or. 
sinensis  . doz.  .4  0  6  0 


SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 


CHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa,  without  Admixture 


T 


“SOCIETY”  says:— 
HE  QUEEN  lias  a  Cup  of 


SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATIXA  brought  to 
her  Bedside  at  7.30,  and  two  hours  later  she  quaffs  the 
same  beverage  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


CHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Most  Nutritious.  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverage. 


s 

TV OCOAT  I  N  A 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  &e.,  in  tins,  at  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  &c. 


PRIZE  COB  FILBERT  TREES. 

MR,  COOPER,  F.R.H.S,, 

OF 

CALCOT  GARDENS,  READING,  BERKS, 

IS  THE 

LARGEST  GROWER  OF  RUT  TREES  FOR  SALE 
IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

Price  Lists  and  Pamphlets  on  application. 


“  TREPH0”  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

This  new  material  has  been  found  a  most  successful  article  for 
Blocks,  Rafts,  and  Pot  Orchids.  It  is  Live  Sphagnum  pressed 
into  solid  blocks  by  hydraulic  pressure,  after  haring  been 
chemically  treated,  to  prevent  its  decay  or  souring.  In  the 
saturated  atmosphere  of  an  Orchid  house  it  absorbs  and  con¬ 
tinuously  takes  up  all  the  gases  and  moisture,  and  retains  the 
same  for  several  days  without  drying  or  being  redipped.  One 
dipping  will  last  from  three  days  to  a  week.  Mr.  Fred.  Horsman, 
of  Colchester,  reports  “  I  have  tried  ‘  Trepho  ’  with  very  great 
success,  having  potted  many  thousand  Orchids  with  it."  Sole 
Depot, 

BENJ.  FIELD,  F.R.B.S. 

(Son-in-law  and  successor  to  J.  Kennard).  Horticultural  Soils, 
Manures,  Sundries,  and  Pottery.  Central  Office  and  Sales  Rooms, 
75a,  Queen  Victoria  Street  (near  Mansion  House  Station.)  Depot, 
Paragon  Road,  New  Kent  Road,  S.E.  Catalogues  post  free. 
Established  1854. 


CUTBUSH'S 

MILLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EI6HGATE  NYSSESIES, 

LONDON,  N 


The  Birkbeck  Building  Society’s  Annual  Receipts 
exceed  Five  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  EOR 

TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate 
Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  The 
Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND 

FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH,  with 
immediate  possession,  either  forBuildings  or  Gardening  purposes. 
Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application. 

FRANCIS  RAYENSCROFT,  Manager,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  Chancery  Lane. 


CHEAP  HORTICULTURAL  CLASS. 

Packages  and  packing  free,  and  delivered  to  any  London  Station 

100  squares  of  glass,  quality  guaranteed: — 


15  oz.  21  oz. 
13J  by  S£  for  10s.  Od.  .for  14s.  0 d. 
12  by  9  for  10s.  0d..for  14s.  Od. 
12  by  10  for  11s.  Od.  .for  15s.  6d. 
14  by  10  for  13s.  Od.  .for  19s.  Od. 

14  by  12  for  17s.  6d.  .for  24s.  Od. 
12  by  12  for  13s.  Od.  .for  20s.  Od, 

15  by  12  for  21s.  Od.  .for  31s.  Od. 
20  by  12  for  24s.  Od . .  for  35s.  Od. 


Or  300  squares  15-oz.  S  by 
6,  or  250  squares  8J  by  6i,  or 
220  squares  9£  by  64,  or  170 
squares  9  by  7£,  or  150  squares 
10  by  8  for  10s.  Glass  cut  to 
any  size  at  the  above  propor¬ 
tionate  prices. 


Best  linseed  oil  Putty,  Id.  per  lb.  Paints  ready  mixed  for  use, 
in  tins  of  1  lb.  to  14  lbs.,  at  5d.  per  lb.  Special  quotations  given 
for  large  quantities. 


J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse. 


14,  Moor  Lane,  Cripplegato,  LONDON,  E.C. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


December  17,  1887. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
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CARTERS5 

NEW 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOR  1888.  . 

__  Each. — s.  d. 

No.  1. — MRS.  BUALih — Japanese  (Carter 

&  Co.)  . >7  6 

Awarded  First  Class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace. 

We  pronounce  this  to  be  the  largest  and  purest 
white  yet  sent  out.  The  petals  are  of  immense 
size,  many  of  the  guard-petals  measuring  1  in.  in 
width.  A  really  grand  show  flower. 

No.  2.  —  MRS.  B’O’NNUoM'.  —  Japanese 

(Carter  &  Co.)  ...  ...  . 7  6 

An  enormous  flower  of  a  rosy  blush  colour,  the 
points  of  the  petals  quilled  and  prettily  tipped 
with  white.  The  petals  are  very  long,  somewhat 
narrow,  and  form  an  incurred,  ball-like  centre. 

Very  distinct  from  anything  in  commerce.  A 
magnificent  exhibition  variety. 

No.  3. — LADY  LLWSSHAM.— Japanese 

(Carter  &  Co.)  ...  ...  ...  ...  5  0 

A  splendid  DoVelty ;  large  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  lilac  and  rose  ;  petals  long  and  drooping ; 
immense  depth  of  bloom.  A  first-rate  variety  for 
the  show  board. 

No.  4  — H0LBSR1T  BHAYTY.— Japauese 

(Carter  &  Co.)  ...  . §  0 

This  charming  novelty  is  in  the  way  of  Bend  Or, 
but  of  a  perfectly  distinct  and  unique  shade,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  pretty  bronze  maize  colour. 

The  long  petals  are  very  spiral.  Must  be  popular 
as  an  exhibition  variety. 

No.  5.-0  HAR  LIS  SEAR  MAS?.—  I 

Japanese  (Carter  &  Co.)...  ...  ...  *7  6 

An  immense  show  flower  of  a  perfectly  novel 
colour — i.c .,  a  deep  rich  magenta  ;  petals  long,  j 

very  broad,  and  flat.  A  fine  exhibition  flower. 

No.  6.— NORTHERN  LX&HY.— Japanese 

(Carter  &  Co.)  ...  ...  ...  ...  5  0 

A  peculiar  variety,  with  large,  broad  red  petals 
tipped  and  flaked  with  rich  golden  yellow.  A 
handsome  decorative  variety. 

The  above  Collection  of  6  Vars.,  price  30s. 

Usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Orders  now  being  Booked  for  Plants  to  be  supplied  \ 
in  March  next. 

ROYAL  SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  COMMAND, 

23T&238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON/ 


Great  61earas.es  Sale  of 

BARR’S 
™  BULBS, 

At  Greatly  [Reduced  Prices, 3 

ALL  IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 

Price  List  free  on  application, 

BARR  &  SON, 

12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OP 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  f/IEDALS. 

LAING’S  Double  and  Single  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  the 
most  complete  in  existence.  New 
seed  just  harvested. 

Price  Lists  free  on  application. 


JOHN  TWAINS  &  SONS, 
Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Dec.  19th.— Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  20th. — Sale  of  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms,  Gracechurch  Street,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  21st.— Sale  of  Lily  and  other  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Dee.  22nd.— Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  Dec.  23rd.— Sale  of  Imported  and  Flowering  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 
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Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1887. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Tlie 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  and  from 
which  so  much  was  hoped,  has  unhappily 
resulted  in  next  to  nothing.  The  mountain 
laboured  and  brought  forth  a  mouse.  The 
position  of  the  society,  was  made  clear  enough 
and  its  financial  difficulties  set  forth  ;  hut  the 
only  results  were  a  proposal  to  recoup  the  cost 
of  Chiswick,  to  some  extent,  by  making  a  charge 
for  the  subjects  sent  there  for  trial  by  horticul¬ 
turists,  and  the  appointment  of  a  few  persons 
outside  the  Council  to  assist  some  three  or  four 
members  of  that  body  in  doing  something 
which  the  whole  of  the  capacity  of  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  Council  had  been  unable  to 
accomplish.  Of  course,  the  proposal  of  a  joint- 
committee  is  made  in  good  faith  and  with  the 
best  of  intentions  ;  but,  somehow,  good  inten¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  been  the  bane  of  this 
unfortunate  society,  and  to  have  landed  it  only 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire. 

'Whether  it  he  due  to  absolute  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness  capacity  amongst  horticulturists,  amateur 
and  otherwise,  or  to  some  fatal  habit  of  allow¬ 
ing  things  to  slide  ;  certain  it  is,  that  not  only 
has  that  lack  of  business  capacity,  or  some 
other  cause,  landed  the  society  in  exceptional 
difficulties,  but  it  or  something  else  again  seems 
incapable  of  devising  a  plan  which  can  pull 
the  society  out  of  its  difficulty.  Very  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  desirability  of 
getting  rid  of  the  charter,  which  is  the  legal 
bond  of  the  society ;  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
firm  of  solicitors,  read  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
conclusively  shows  not  only  that  the  charter 
cannot  so  easily  he  got  rid  of,  but  that  any 
attempt  to  alter  or  vary  it,  or  to  supplement  it, 
would  he  costly,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  well-nigh 
to  repel  all  attempts  at  liberation  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  fact  is,  dissolve  the  society  utterly, 
and  every  fragment  of  property  it  holds  passes 
from  horticulture  at  once,  and  no  other  body, 
however  satisfactorily  established,  can  step  in 
and  claim  it.  Practically,  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  society  Chiswick  would  disappear 
absolutely,  and  as  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
all  to  retain  Chiswick,  there  remains  no  other 
course  than  to  retain  the  present  charter  or  get 
a  new  one. 

But  after  all  it  seems  that  the  charter  is 


not  such  a  terrible  bugbear  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  We  thought,  and  almost  everybody 
else  thought,  that  the  greatest  evil  in  the 
society — the  mode  of  selecting  and  electing  the 
various  members  of  the  Council,  was  defined 
by  the  charter.  Happily,  such  is  not  the  case, 
for  the  president  has  been  able  to  show,  to  the 
surprise,  it  would  seem,  of  even  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  that  the  mode  of  election 
is  quite  within  the  power  of  the  Council 
to  alter  or  vary,  and  whilst  the  charter  does  fix 
the  number  at  fifteen,  and  enacts  that  only 
three  can  go  out  of  office  yearly,  it  is  yet  open 
to  the  Council  to  make  that  election  as  demo¬ 
cratic  as  possible.  But  a  great  point,  without 
doubt,  has  been  gained,  for  the  Fellows  have 
nominally  the  power  to  elect  to  the  vacant 
places  who  they  like,  although,  practically,  as 
the  bye-laws  as  present  stand,  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  so. 

Three  gentlemen,  for  whom  we  entertain  the 
highest  respect,  have  resigned  their  seats  on 
the  question  of  remaining  at  South  Kensington, 
and  if  next  February  three  others  should  be 
retiring  in  rotation,  there  would  be  six  seats  on 
the  Council  vacant,  which,  properly  filled,  might 
entirely  change  the  personnel  of  that  body,  and 
enable  the  horticultural  Fellows  to  be  fully 
represented.  We  think  that  Professor  Foster 
was  exceedingly  inconsistent — though,  perhaps, 
natural  in  the  case  of  a  non-business  man — 
when  he  said  that  the  removal  of  only  three  of 
the  Council  yearly  was  too  few,  and  that  the 
removal  of  five  every  year  would  be  too  many. 
In  our  opinion,  if  the  method  of  partial 
election  is  to  remain,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
have  one-third  of  the  Council  going  out  of 
office  every  year,  rather  than  one-fifth  only. 

But  then,  so  much  as  that  is  not  possible 
under  the  charter,  unless  the  members  of  the 
Council  will  meet  the  case  by  agreeing  to  ballot 
amongst  themselves  which  two  shall  resign 
with  the  three  who,  in  order,  go  out  of  office  ; 
and  thus  a  considerable  change  in  the  Council 
could  be  made  annually.  That  seems  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  the  charter 
creates.  Of  course,  we  say  this  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  generally  held  that  the  Council  is 
to  stay  in  office,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
representative.  We  have,  however,  little  faith 
in  any  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Council, 
unless  it  he  backed  by  some  well-defined  policy 
set  forth  by  the  Fellows,  which  the  new 
members  of  the  Council  shall  he  sent  to  carry 
out.  Unhappily  there  was  no  such  policy  laid 
down  on  Tuesday,  and,  literally,  all  is  yet  chaos. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Council  it  seems 
a  matter  of  absolute  indifference,  whether  it 
consists  of  fifteen  or  twenty  members.  We 
have  rather  more  regard  for  quality  than  for 
numbers,  and  are  assured  that  the  smaller 
number  of  really  able  men,  if  truly  repre¬ 
sentative,  would  in  the  long  run  prove  to 
be  a  better  ruling  body  than  would  be  a 
larger  one  in  which  incompetence  ruled. 
The  special  committee,  which  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  seems  to  us  to  he  a  very  weak 
product  of  the  meeting.  A  few  gentlemen 
outside  the  Council  are  expected  to  do  what 
the  Council  era  bloc  could  not  accomplish. 
What  earthly  reason  is  there  to  assume  that 
so  much  can  he  done. 

Special  committees  have  been  appointed 
before,  and  they  have  done  nothing.  They 
may  appeal  to  the  horticultural  world  for 
financial  help,  but  without  a  policy  or  any 
quid  pro  quo  to  offer  subscribers,  what  status 
have  they  in  making  such  an  appeal  1  Why, 
if  the  society  he  pulled  out  of  its  financial 
hog  to-morrow,  what  prospect  is  there  that 
it  will  not  fall  into  the  mire  again  in  a  year 
or  two  hence  1  We  have  no  hope,  but  in  a 
clear,  unanimous  and  early  declaration  of  future 
policy.  That  is  the  first  thing  to  define,  and 
the  Fellows  should  be  told  so  plainly.  No 
effort,  alas  !  was  made  at  the  meeting  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  greater  breadth  of  membership  by 
introducing  a  lower  scale  of  yearly  subscriptions. 
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The  discussion,  except  in  one  or  two  notable 
instances,  wandered  off  into  all  sorts  of  bye 
issues,  and,  beyond  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  nothing  was  accomplished.  The 
outlook  still  seems  anything  but  hopeful. 

- ->*<- - 

Canon  Hole. — The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  approve 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole,  chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  Dean  of  Rochester, 
in  the  place  of  Dean  Scott,  recently  deceased. 

Death  of  Mr.  George  Eyles.  — We  regret  to  hear 
of  the  somewhat  sudden  death,  at  Kew,  on  the  9th 
inst.,  of  this  well-known  horticulturist.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Eyles  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  at  Chats- 
wortli,  and  afterwards  assisted  him  in  laying  out  the 
grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham.  His  next 
engagement  -was  under  Nesfield,  whose  designs  he 
carried  out  in  the  construction  of  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington, 
which  was  opened  in  June,  1861.  He,  subsequently, 
became  superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  and  Chiswick ;  but  from  1866  to  1875,  when  he 
retired,  he  had  charge  of  the  Kensington  Gardens 
only,  Mr.  Barron  being  installed  at  Chiswick.  Mr. 
Eyles,  who  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  was  buried 
at  West  Brompton  on  Tuesday  last. 

A  New  Vegetable — Choro-Gi. — At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  specimens  of 
what  is  described  as  a  new  vegetable  from  Japan  were 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hookings,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Hurstside, 
West  Moulsey.  New  things  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  in  this  way  never  seem  to  take  the  public  fancy, 
while  in  some  cases  they  encounter  a  great  deal  of 
opposition,  especially  should  they  happen  to  belong 
to  a  suspicious  order,  that  is,  one  containing  poisonous 
plants.  The  Potato  itself  was  an  instance  of  this 
kind.  In  the  present  case  the  vegetable  consists  of 
the  underground  tubers,  produced  by  Stachys  affinis, 
a  member  of  the  family  to  which  Sage,  Mint,  Thyme, 
and  other  well-known  kitchen  herbs  belong,  so  that 
its  near  relations,  at  least,  do  not  rouse  any  suspicion 
as  to  its  injurious  properties.  The  tubers  produced 
by  a  single  plant  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  not 
very  large,  judging  from  the  specimens  exhibited,  which 
may  improve,  however,  on  further  trial.  Its  greatest 
recommendation  seems  to  be  as  a  subject  for  pickling, 
as  described  in  The  Gardening  World,  vol.  iii. , 
p.  117,  -where  an  exact  illustration  of  the  plant  and  its 
tubers  is  given.  Our  native  S.  palustris  proves  itself  a 
pest  to  the  husbandman  where  it  occurs  plentifully  in 
cultivated  ground,  on  account  of  the  numerous  under¬ 
ground,  fleshy,  and  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped  stems  it 
produces.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  any  to  utilise  our 
native  wilding  in  the  same  way  as  this  Japanese  species 
is  done  by  others  ?  Someare  of  opinion  that  S.  affinis 
was  originally  introduced  to  this  country  about  twenty 
years  ago. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associ¬ 
ation. — Mrs.  S.  A.  Lee,  Gunnersbury,  with  the  object 
of  encouraging  original  observation  and  research 
amongst  the  members  of  this  association,  has  offered 
the  sum  of  £10  to  be  distributed  in  four  prizes  for 
essays  on  horticultural  subjects.  Two  of  the  prizes  are 
to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essays  on  any  subject  relating 
to  horticulture,  which  the  writer  may  select  for  himself. 
The  remaining  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on 
“Water,  its  Use  and  Abuse  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Plants.” 

The  Culture  of  Vegetables. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
same  association,  held  on  Wednesday  last,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Bones  on  the  Culture  of  Vegetables,  which 
was  wholly  of  a  practical  character,  and  the  speaker 
said  that  less  care  was  necessary  in  lifting  Beet  than 
was  usually  believed  to  be  the  case,  and  that  if  the 
base  and  apex  of  the  root  were  cut  off  before  boiling, 
its  proper  colour  would  be  preserved,  as  was  shown  by 
the  boiled  specimens  exhibited.  He  also  showed  Cauli¬ 
flower  that  had  been  buried  in  soil  for  several  weeks, 
with  the  view  of  retarding  its  development  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  heads  for  use  ;  they  are  so  treated  after 
attaining  the  size  of  the  fist.  The  perennial  character 
of  the  Scarlet  Runner  was  referred  to,  and  its  propaga¬ 
tion  by  means  of  tuberous  or  fleshy  roots.  This  plant 
is  generally  believed  to  be  an  annual,  but  by  a  covering 
of  ashes  to  exclude  frost,  the  tuberous  roots  may  be 
preserved  in  the  open  ground,  and  will  recommence 
growth  when  the  temperature  is  suitable  in  spring. 
He  mentioned  a  root  that  had  been  grown  in  this 
manner  for  seven  years,  and  in  the  discussion  that 
followed,  another  member  referred  to  the  same  thing. 


Kalamazoo  Celery. — It  is  estimated,  says  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  American  Gardener's  Monthly,  that 
2,000  acres  are  under  Celery  cultivation  at  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  from  which,  nearly  all,  two  crops  are  taken, 
and  occasionally  three  crops  in  one  season.  About 
1,800  persons,  including  men  and  members  of  their 
families,  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable; 
and  3,500  people  get  their  living  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  Celery.  Twenty  and  thirty  and  not 
infrequently  fifty  tons  are  shipped  daily  during  the 
shipping  season,  which  commences  July  1st,  and 
continues  until  the  Celery  is  all  disposed  of,  which  is 
usually  before  January  1st.  The  lumber  for  the  boxes 
used  in  packing  the  vegetable  alone  cost  S20,000  last 
season.  Land  which  formerly  would  have  been 
considered  dear  at  S30  per  acre,  is  now  held  at  §200  to 
§800  per  acre,  according  to  location. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.  — On  Saturday 
evening  last  a  new  departure  in  the  operations  of  this 
society  was  most  successfully  inaugurated.  Putting 
the  excitement  of  competition  aside,  and  for  the  nonce 
abandoning  criticism,  the  members  dined  together,  to 
the  number  of  about  120,  at  the  “Bear’s  Paw,”  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  treasurer, 
Fletcher  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  the  vice-chairs  by  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Cox  and  J.  Powell.  There  were  also  present 
Mr.  Richardson,  Curator  of  the  Liverpool  Parks  and 
Gardens  ;  Mr.  Thomas  White,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  Mr.  G.  Blackraore,  sub-treasurer  ;  Mr.  E. 
Bridge,  secretary,  and  others.  Cut  flowers,  table 
plants,  and  fruits  for  the  dessert,  contributed  by 
members  and  friends,  greatly  added  to  the  success  of 
the  spread,  which  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
principal  toasts  of  the  evening — viz.,  “The  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association,”  “The  Horticultural  Trade,” 
“The  Honorary  Treasurer,”  “The  Press,”  and  “The 
Stewards,  and  those  who  so  ably  assisted  them  ” — were 
all  most  cordially  received  and  responded  to  ;  and  not 
the  least  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening  were  the  songs, 
recitations  and  instrumental  music  contributed  by 
Messrs.  C.  and  A.  Ross,  W.  Blomilly,  A.  G.  Davies,  R.  G. 
Waterman,  R.  Pinnington,  G.  Eaton,  and  J.  Lewis. 

Acclimatisation  of  Plants. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  held  last 
Saturday,  it  is  stated  that  some  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  hardening  of  the  constitution  of 
plants  by  exposure  were  exhibited,  suggesting  the 
inference  that  plants,  like  animals,  are  capable  of 
being  acclimatised.  We  should  like  to  see  those 
“interesting  examples,”  and  discover  what  inferences 
of  the  kind  named  are  thus  deducible.  If  it  is  assumed 
that  plants  will  become  acclimatised  as  animals  will, 
we  ask,  What  animals,  and  what  evidence  is  there  to 
show  that  any  exotic  animals  really  have  become 
acclimatised  ?  But  whilst  it  may  be  possible  in  some 
way,  using  an  ancient  simile,  “to  temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb  ”  by  giving  introduced  animals  some 
protection  during  cold  weather,  we  have  found,  so 
far,  little  evidence  that  animals  from  warm  climates 
have  become,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  acclimatised. 
In  the  case  of  plants,  we  venture  to  think  no 
evidence  of  such  hardening  of  the  constitution  can  be 
found.  The  tender  plants  of  100  years  ago  in  our 
gardens  remain  tender  still.  Half-hardy  plants  remain 
half-hardy  still,  and  many  assumed  really  hardy  things 
succumb  when  our  winters  are  rather  harder  than 
usual.  It  may  amuse  the  promoters  of  this  theory  of 
acclimatisation,  and  possibly  satisfy  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  ;  but  we  ask  for  proof — strong 
and  complete  proof — of  this  process  of  hardening,  and 
not  mere  assertion.  Indeed,  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
many  plants  once  esteemed  quite  hardy  are  now  difficult 
to  retain,  as  complaints  of  the  disappearance  of  many 
old  garden  favourites  show.  Such  things,  for  instance, 
as  double  Wallflowers  and  winter  Stocks  are  scarcer  in 
England  to-day  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  solely 
because  winters  more  readily  kill  them. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWER 

CLASSES. 

Having  read  “  D.’s  ”  remarks  respecting  the  above, 
on  p.  229,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
suggestions  he  puts  forth  for  an  alteration  in  the 
existing  schedule  arrangements.  In  the  first  place, 
Chrysanthemum  shows,  I  take  it,  exist  for  a  twofold 
purpose  :  first,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  growing 
of  Chrysanthemums,  by  bringing  together  the  best  and 
most  meritorious  productions  ;  secondly,  to  interest 
and  please  the  public,  without  whose  support  and 
patronage  no  society  could  exist  for  any  lengthened 
space  of  time.  That  both  these  objects  are  being  ful¬ 
filled  at  the  present  time  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 


popularity  of  the  shows,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
they  bring  together  ;  but  would  this  be  the  case  if 
“ D.’s ”  suggestions  were  carried  out?  I  fear  not,  as 
the  classes  for  cut  blooms  would  not  be  so  attractive  by 
a  long  way.  Your  correspondent  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  a  class  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms,  and  fails  to  see 
what  good  purpose  they  serve.  To  this  I  would  reply, 
they  attract  far  more  attention  from  visitors  to  the 
show  than  the  smaller  classes  do  ;  further,  they  are  a 
much  more  severe  test  of  a  grower's  abilities,  for,  to 
use  a  homely  phrase,  “  a  forty-eight  class  wants  a  lot  of 
doing,  ”  and  if  ‘ '  D.  ’’  were  an  exhibitor  he  would  become 
fully  aware  of  that  fact  long  before  he  could  win  a  first 
prize.  His  principal  objection,  however,  to  these  large 
classes  seems  to  rest  in  duplicates  being  allowed  ;  but 
this  is  quite  necessary  if  the  standard  of  excellence 
met  with  at  shows  is  to  be  maintained.  Let  us  take 
the  incurved  section  for  instance :  forty-eight  really 
good  distinct  blooms  of  these  are  not  only  beyond  the 
reach  of  average  growers,  but  they  are  beyond  the 
■  reach  of  the  most  expert,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
there  being  about  100  varieties  in  cultivation.  I  freely 
admit  that  this  duplicate  system  is  the  means  of  driving 
worthless  varieties  out  of  cultivation  ;  but  then,  this  is 
as  things  should  be  if  we  are  to  advance.  There  can 
.  be  no  doubt  that  this  system  is  answerable  for  driving 
off  the  exhibition  boards  a  few  varieties  which  are  far 
from  being  worthless,  and  this  I  imagine  is  the  principal 
object  of  “D.’s’’  communication  on  the  subject. 
Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  blooms  of  the 
“  Rundle  ”  family  have  been  quite  “knocked  out  of 
time.’’  Why  is  this?  They  are  very  pretty — exceed¬ 
ingly  so,  I  may  say.  The  reason  is  they  are  too  small 
now-a-days,  and  their  former  positions  on  the  stands 
have  been  taken  by  larger  varieties  ;  for,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  it  is  just  the  same  with  a  Chrysanthemum  as  it 
is  with  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  and  almost  everything  else, 
viz.,  “  a  good  big  one  will  beat  a  good  little  one.”  The 
larger  the  flower,  provided  it  possesses  all  the  other 
requisite  properties,  the  better,  is  what  the  judges  and 
practical  men  will  tell  you.  Regarding  the  Japanese 
section  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  forty-eight  good 
and  distinct  varieties  of  these  being  easily  found  ; 
but  let  it  be  noted  that  what  are  known  amongst 
growers  as  the  large  variety  classes,  are  generally  the 
worst  represented,  and  least  attractive  at  our  shows. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consider¬ 
ation,  I  think  the  existing  arrangement  of  classes  much 
the  better  one,  and  far  preferable  to  the  change  your 
correspondent  suggests. — J.  Horsefield,  Heytcsbury. 
- - - 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  APPLE* 

In  his  book  on  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  Mr.  Leo.  H. 
Grindon  remarks :  —  “  Foremost  among  fruits  interesting 
to  an  Englishman  is  the  Apple.  The  Apple  is  of  more 
use  and  benefit  to  the  people  of  England  in  general 
than  all  the  other  fruits  put  together.  It  remains 
longest  in  season,  and  can  be  used  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  ways.  No  one  ever  objects  to  Apples. 
Newly  gathered  from  the  tree,  they  are  the  most  brisk 
and  refreshing  of  all  the  common  fruits  of  temperate 
climes.  For  culinary  purposes  they  are  unexcelled. 
Even  when  dried,  as  in  ‘  Normandy  Pippins,’  their 
merit  remains,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  most 
genuinely  English  beverage  is  cider.  No  one  ever  tires 
of  the  Apple.  It  is  to  fruits  in  general  what  good 
wheaten  bread  is  to  other  accustomed  food — while  it 
satisfies  it  never  cloys.  There  is  no  time  of  life,  either, 
when  the  Apple  becomes  a  superfluity,  or  is  no  longer 
suitable  as  aliment.  As  for  boys  and  girls  in  fair 
health,  for  them  the  Apple  would  almost  seem  to  have 
been  primarily  created.  There  is  a  period  in  the  life 
of  children  when  they  are  hungry  all  over — voracious 
at  every  pore.  Eat  they  must  and  will,  flying  to  cakes 
and  mischievous  sweets,  candies,  and  confections  unless 
judiciously  supplied  with  what  is  really  wholesome. 
Bread  is  deficient  in  savour.  Fruit,  fully  ripened  and 
of  simple  kinds,  is  the  happy  medium,  and  in  no  shape 
is  it  better  for  them  than  that  of  the  Apple. 

“The  tree  itself  is  recommended  by  its  hardiness,  for 
it  thrives  wherever  the  Oak  will  flourish  ;  by  the  ease 
with  which  it  accommodates  itself  to  every  diversity  of 
soil  and  situation  our  island  affords — for  very  good 
Apples  are  ripened  in  the  Orkneys,  and  even  in 
Shetland  ;  and  by  the  comparatively  late  season  of  the 
bloom  ;  so  that  a  fair  crop  can  always  be  calculated 
upon.  In  Britain  no  fruit  can  be  brought  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  excellence  with  so  little  trouble  ;  though 
pains  taken  in  Apple  culture  never  go  without  plentiful 
reward.  The  fruit  is  infinitely  varied  in  flavour,  and 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  at  the  Harpenden  Apple  and 
Pear  Congress,  December  7tli. 
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in  the  comeliness  that  ensues  upon  change  of  form  and 
colour  ;  and  to  complete  the  pleasant  list  of  virtues  and 
good  qualities,  there  is  the  longevity,  increasing  with 
age,  and  the  gracious  fertility.  The  potential  life  of 
an  Apple  tree  is  quite  150  years.  Many  of  the  best 
Apples  shown  at  the  great  Apple  Congress  at  Chiswick 
in  1883  came  from  trees  a  full  century  old,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  were  from  trees  less  than  50  years  of 
age.” 

What  is  the  history  of  the  Apple  ?  and  how  came  we 
to  possess  it  ?  The  Apple  figures  frequently  in  myth 
and  fable.  The  Persians,  from  whom,  doubtless,  a 
great  deal  of  the  Jewish  mythology  was  obtained,  had 
their  “heaven-like  gardens.”  The  Greeks  had  their 
gardens  of  the  golden  Apples. 

The  Hesperides  were  three  celebrated  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Hesperus.  They  were  appointed  to  guard 
the  golden  Apples  which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on  the 
day  of  their  nuptials,  but  which,  alas  !  were  full  of 
ashes.  To  obtain  some  of  the  Apples,  Hercules  repaired 
to  the  garden,  and  though  injured  in  his  heel  he 
obtained  three.  Not  Apples  to  be  eaten  were  these  in 
this  famous  fable  ;  or  in  that  of  Hippomenes  and 
Atalanta,  where  the  maiden  loses  the  race  through 
stopping  to  pick  up  from  the  ground  the  too  seductive 
“poma  aurea,  ”  thrown  there  by  Hippomenes,  though 
she  gained  him  for  a  husband. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  on  six  occasions 
of  Apples  and  Apple-trees,  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  students,  “  not  one  of  the  Scripture  references 
carries  allusion  to  the  Apple  of  the  English  orchards. 
That  the  ancient  Hebrews  ever  saw,  or  knew  anything 
of  Apples  of  any  kinds  is  in  the  highest  degree  very 
improbable.  The  Hebrew  word  employed  simply 
denotes  something  fragrant.  The  Quince,  the  Citron, 
and  the  Apricot  have  all,  in  turn,  been  suggested  as  the 
fruit  meant.”  It  is  certain  that  not  only  is  the  Apple 
mystical  above  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  the 
supreme  fruit.  To  it  has  been  given  the  Latin  name 
Pomona,  which  is  the  generic  name  of  fruit,  just  as 
Pomona  is  the  goddess  of  all  the  fruit  trees. 

There  appears  to  exist  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Apple  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country,  or  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial  as  an  indigenous  tree.  Mr.  Loudon 
thought  it  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Romans, 
to  whom  twenty-two  varieties  were  known  in  Pliny’s 
time.  Dr.  Hogg  thinks  it  to  be  an  indigenous  tree — 
at  all  events,  familiar  to  the  ancient  Britons.  Others 
ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Normans.  That  the 
Apple  was  known  before  the  Norman  Conquest  there 
are  numerous  instances  to  prove.  Mr.  R.  Folkard,  in 
his  delightful  book  on  Plant  Lore,  informs  us  that 
“the  Druids  highly  reverenced  the  Apple  tree,  partly 
on  account  of  its  fruit,  but  chiefly  because  they  believed 
that  the  Mistletoe  thrived  on  it  and  on  the  Oak  only. 
In  consequence  of  its  reputed  sanctity,  therefore,  the 
Apple  was  largely  cultivated  by  the  early  Britons  ;  and 
Glastonbury  was  known  as  the  ‘  Apple  Orchard  ’  from 
the  quantity  of  fruit  grown  there  previous  to  the  Roman 
invasion.  The  Druids  were  wont  to  cut  their  divining- 
rods  from  the  Apple  tree.” 

The  Saxons  highly  prized  the  Apple,  and  in  many 
towns  established  a  separate  market  for  the  fruit.  The 
following  sentence  from  their  coronation  Benediction 
shows  with  what  importance  it  was  regarded  : — “  May 
the  Almighty  bless  thee  with  the  blessing  of  heaven 
above,  and  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  deep  below,  with  the  blessing  of  Grapes 
and  Apples.  Bless,  0  Lord,  the  courage  of  this  Prince, 
and  prosper  the  work  of  his  hands  ;  and  by  Thy 
blessing  may  this  land  be  filled  with  Apples,  with  the 
fruit  and  dew  of  heaven,  from  the  top  of  the  ancient 
mountains,  from  the  Apples  of  the  eternal  hills,  from 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  its  fulness.”  It  is  also 
mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  973,  who 
says  that  King  Edgar  lay  some  time  under  the  shade 
of  a  wild  Apple  tree  while  hunting. 

“The  names  of  various  old  towns  and  villages  in 
England  which  commemorate  early  Apple  culture,  such 
as  Applethwaite,  Applegarth,  Appleby,  Appledurcombe, 
date,  according  to  Isaac  Taylor,  from  times  anterior  to 
the  Conquest.  ‘Appleton,’  the  family  surname,  began 
just  after  it.  In  1066,  among  the  followers  of  William 
there  was  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Mabilia.  She  fixed 
her  residence  in  Kent,  as  one  of  the  many  places  where 
Apples,  it  would  seem,  were  already  plentiful,  and 
commending  herself  to  the  people  by  her  virtues, 
became  known  as  Mabilia  d’Appletone,  or  Mabilia  of 
the  Apple  orchards.  Her  descendants,  the  Appletons 
of  Kent  and  the  adjoining  counties,  like  the  De 
Traffords  of  Lancashire,  still,  after  800  years,  cling 
faithfully  to  the  ancestral  soil.  The  heraldic  crest 
became  an  Apple-bough,  with  leaves  and  fruit,  and 
continues  such  to  the  present  day  (L.  H.  Grindon).” 

(  To  he  continued. ) 


DISEASES  OF  ORCHIDS. 

A  New  Fungus— Cladosporium  orchidearum. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  Mr.  William  Elphinstone,  of 
The  Gardens,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  forwarded  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Gardening  World  entire  examples — 
including  leaves,  pseudo-bulbs,  and  roots — of  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  Calantlie  in  a  diseased  state.  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
in  his  note,  stated  that  the  same  disease  had  attacked 
Catasetum  Bungerothii.  “To  all  appearance,”  wrote 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  “  the  disease  is  a  fungus  commencing 
on  the  leaves  during  the  growing  season.  After  com¬ 
pletely  destroying  the  foliage  it  descends  to  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs.”  In  the  attack  on  Catasetum,  the  latter  were 
the  first  to  show  the  disease. 

Mr.  Elphinstone’s  description  was  very  accurate,  and 
he  was  right  in  attributing  the  disease  to  fungus  work. 
The  diseased  leaves  became  at  length  black,  opaque, 
and  damp,  as  often  occurs  in  connection  with  fungus 
attacks.  On  holding  the  leaves  up  to  the  light,  a 
series  of  irregular  concentric  circles  and  parts  of  circles 
could  be  seen  within  the  leaf,  as  shown  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  accompanying  illustration.  This 


Cladosporium  orchidearum. 


is  a  certain  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  fungus 
growth  within  the  leaf.  On  further  examination 
of  the  leaves  whilst  still  held  before  a  strong 
light,  the  fungus  growths  could  be  distinctly  seen 
within  the  leaves,  running  straight  down  to  the 
crown  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  A  microscopic  examination 
showed  the  interior  of  the  leaves  and  the  diseased  parts 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  be  full  of  fungus  mycelium. 
The  spawn  of  the  fungus  was  rapidly  consuming  the 
interior  material  of  both. 

No  fungus  was  growing  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  but  on  the  lower  surface  the  microscope  showed 
the  fungus  from  within  growing  outwards  through  the 
stomata,  or  the  minute  openings  or  organs  of  tran¬ 
spiration.  The  fungus  was  obviously  one  of  the 
brown-moulds  known  to  botanists  under  the  name  of 
Cladosporium,  but  of  unusually  small  size  and  of 
parasitic  habit.  The  new  fungus  of  Orchids  is  not 
more  than  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-quarter  the  size 
of  the  commonly-known  species  of  Cladosporium  ;  and 
its  habit— although  on  a  smaller  scale — agrees  well 
with  the  habit  and  concentric  circles  seen  in  the 
Cladosporium  of  Carnations— a  parasitic  brown  mould, 
which  has  been  extremely  destructive  during  late  years. 

The  lower  part  of  the  illustration  shows  a  tuft  of 
Cladosporium  orchidearum,  growing  through  an 


organ  of  transpiration  belonging  to  a  leaf  of  the 
Calanthe.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  supporting  stems  of 
the  fungus  are  comparatively  short  and  stumpy,  and 
that  each  stem  bears  about  three  spores  on  the  top,  and 
sometimes  are  at  the  side  lower  down.  The  spores  are 
olive-brown  in  colour,  and  are  either  simple  (without  a 
cross  division)  or  compound,  i.e.,  divided  in  two  by  a 
partition.  Each  portion  of  a  compound  spore  ger¬ 
minates  in  the  style  of  a  simple  spore.  The  spores 
germinate  on  the  surface  of  the  Orchid  leaf,  and  the 
germ  tubes  enter  the  organs  of  transpiration,  and  feed 
on  the  interior  substance  of  the  leaf.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
says  the  growth  on  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  the  Catasetum 
succumbed  to  sulphur  ;  this  is  probably  a  correct 
observation,  as  the  fungus,  in  this  case,  started  on  the 
bulbs,  and  would,  consequently,  be  there  superficial. 
"When  the  fungus  makes  its  attack  on  leaves  by  the 
stomata,  it  appears  to  travel  at  once,  by  the  interior,  to 
the  base  of  the  plant,  in  the  style  of  the  Potato  fungus. 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  course  of 
a  plant  disease,  and  correctly  determine  the  real 
criminal.  It  may  take  several  days,  or  rather  nights, 
as  it  is  more  convenient  to  work  with  the  microscope  at 
night  ;  gardeners  and  editors  get  impatient,  and  send 
fresh  letters  and  telegrams  and  further  diseased  material, 
but  funguses  decline  to  be  hurried  and  rushed. 
When  the  subject  has  at  last  been  determined,  the 
unfortunate  investigator  has  yet  to  ascertain  whether 
the  disease  is  new  or  has  been  previously  recorded  in 
England,  America,  Australia,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  or  other  places,  and  this  is  really  a  most 
difficult  piece  of  work,  and  may  waste  further  days  or 
even  weeks.  In  none  of  my  notes  or  books  had  I  any 
record  of  a  fungus  agreeing  with  the  one  here  described. 
To  avoid  possible  error,  after  my  own  observations  and 
drawings  had  been  made,  I  applied  to  my  friend,  Dr. 
M.  C.  Cooke,  of  Kew,  with  a  tracing  of  the  fungus  ;  he 
kindly  replied  that  as  far  as  he  knew  no  such  fungus 
had  hitherto  been  described,  but  that  he  had  recently 
seen  it  at  Kew,  and  intended  to  describe  it  from  Kew 
examples  in  the  next  number  of  Grevillea,  March,  1888, 
under  the  name  of  Cladosporium  orchidearum. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  genus  Cladosporium 
has  been  astonishingly  common  and  destructive  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  some  places  it  has  totally 
destroyed  the  Carnation  tribe  and  the  Ornithogalum  ; 
it  has  also  completely  rotted  the  fruit  and  foliage  of 
Tomatos.  After  the  Cladosporium  has  done  its  work, 
other  and  more  common  moulds  appear  and  finish  the 
operation.  —  Worthington  G.  Smith,  Dunstable. 

- - 

MITRARIA  COCCINEA. 

How  comparatively  seldom  we  see  this  old-fashioned 
greenhouse  shrub  grown  in  such  a  way  that  its  natural 
habit  of  growth  can  possibly  be  developed  !  For  years 
past  in  most  private  establishments  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  grow  it  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Under 
these  conditions  it  forms  a  close  evergreen  bush  of  a 
shrubby  character,  with  pendent  or  divaricate  branches, 
that  is,  the  latter  have  no  distinct  tendency  to  grow 
erect,  but  spread  and  droop  in  all  directions.  Even  in 
this  state,  when  well-flowered,  it  constitutes  a  handsome 
object,  and  so  distinct  from  other  kinds  of  vegetation 
that  its  presence  in  the  greenhouse  is  particularly 
welcome.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens  it  is  grown 
against  a  wall  where  its  natural  habit  of  throwing  out 
roots  and  clinging  to  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  Ivy  is 
encouraged. 

This  habit  is  common  to  a  great  many  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  when  so  inclined  a  much  greater 
amount  of  growth  is  produced,  just  as  we  find  in  plants 
that  climb  by  means  of  tendrils,  or  by  twining  when  they 
are  furnished  with  supports.  As  a  pot  plant  M. 
coccinea  attains  a  height  of  12  ins.  to  18  ins.,  but  more 
often  a  medium  between  these  heights  ;  whereas  against 
a  wall  in  Glasgow  it  is  10  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in 
breadth,  with  climbing  roots  developed  from  the  stems. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  cuttings  in  spring 
or  summer  *  and  the  plants  should  afterwards  be  giown 
in  close  fibry  peat  with  plenty  of  sand  to  insure 
porosity,  and  ample  drainage.  A  rather  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  also  very  favourable  to  a  free  and  unstinted 
growth,  a  fact  suggested  by  the  development  of  roots 
from  the  stem,  as  well  as  by  the  moisture-loving  habits 
of  many  other  members  of  the  same  family  with  which 
we  are  most  familiarly  acquainted.  From  this  we  are 
to  gather  that  although  the  plant  can  be  grown  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  and  receive  similar  treatment  to 
that  accorded  to  other  subjects  grown  there,  it  may  be 
more  successfully  grown  in  a  house  where  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  kept  in  a  more  humid  condition,  provided 
the  temperature  is  proportionately  higher.  It  is  thus 
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a  most  accommodating  subject,  and  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  native  of  Chiloe,  where  the  temperature  is 
cool,  it  is  so  hardy  as  almost  to  endure  any  moderately 
severe  winter  in  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

- - 

OSWALD  HOUSE,  EDINBURGH. 

Orchids  are  the  greatest  feature  at  this  place,  the 
residence  of  Robert  Buchanan,  Esq.,  in  the  Oswald 
Road,  Edinburgh,  but  they  do  not  monopolise  the 
whole  of  Mr.  R.  Grossart’s  time,  nor  the  whole  of  the 
gardens,  which  are  moderately  large  for  this  part  of 
Edinburgh,  which  is  rapidly  being  appropriated,  as  in 
all  similar  places,  by  the  builder.  Beautiful  open 
pieces  of  lawn  stretch  away  in  front  of  the  mansion 
itself,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  foot  of  some 
dark  brown  heath-clad  mountains  that  run  westward 
from  the  city,  while  hedges  serve  to  conceal  the  kitchen 
garden  and  the  hothouses  behind  and  in  the  vicinity. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  in  September,  late  summer  and 
autumn  plants  were  still  brilliant  and  gay,  as  if  it  had 
been  summer. 

Mot  only  are  Orchids  a  speciality,  but  the  great  size 
of  many  of  them  is  particularly  noteworthy,  and  speaks 
of  the  care  necessary  to  keep  them  in  healthy  condition. 
Coelogyne  cristata  in  a  tub  5  ft.  in  diameter,  had  borne 
1,400  blooms,  which  must  have  been  a  grand  sight. 
Thirteen  spikes  of  bloom  had  been  borne  by  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  Russell’s  variety,-' when  it  flowered  last,  and 
at  present  there  are  about  sixteen  leading  growths  upon 
it.  A  piece  of  Ccelogyne  flaecida  filled  a  basket  18  ins. 
square.  A  healthy  piece  of  Cypripedium  Stonei 
occupied  a  tub  2  ft.  in  diameter  ;  and  a  large  piece  of 
Lidia  purpurata  alba,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  had 
thirteen  flower  sheaths,  producing  in  the  aggregate 
thirty  flowers.  The  curious  Coryanthes  macrantha 
flowered  twice  this  year,  bearing  five  and  four 
respectively  of  its  huge  fleshy  flowers,  whose  nectaries 
are  comparable  to  a  distilling  apparatus  or  dripping  well. 
Scarcely  less  important  are  the  growths  made  by  Den- 
drobium  suavissimum,  whose  pseudo-bulbs  are  like 
soda-water  bottles,  owing  to  their  size  and  swollen 
character.  A  magnificent  piece  of  N anodes  Medusae 
filled  a  basket  18  ins.  square. 

Amongst  choice  things  in  flower  might  be  mentioned 
Cattleya  speciosa  Buchananiana,  whose  rosy  sepals  and 
petals  were  also  furnished  with  a  darker  blotch  on  the 
tip  of  the  latter.  The  lip,  or  rather  its  terminal  lobe, 
was  rich  crimson.  The  lip  of  C.  amanda  was  rosy 
purple  reticulated  with  darker  veins,  while  the  sepals 
and  petals  were  blush.  There  was  a  fine  variety  of 
C.  Lawrenciana,  as  well  as  a  deeply  coloured  form  of 
C.  Sanderiana  with  deep  green  and  very  healthy  foliage. 
The  flowers  of  C.  Mendelii  Thomsoni  were  very  large, 
while  the  tips  of  the  petals  for  an  inch  in  length  were 
very  highly  coloured.  C.  crispa  Buchananiana  was 
conspicuous  by  a  fine  blotch  in  the  throat,  while  Laelia 
elegans  Lowianum  had  purple  sepals,  darker  petals  and 
a  rich  amethyst-purple  lip  with  a  white  tube.  The 
specimen  itself  was  large  and  in  fine  condition. 

Yandas  included  a  new  variety  of  V.  teres,  named 
Aurora,  Y.  suavis,  Manchester  variety,  and  Gortscha- 
coff’s  variety,  the  stoutness  of  the  stems  of  which 
and  their  dense  clothing  of  recurved  leaves  down  to 
the  very  base,  tell  very  strongly  of  the  close-growing 
and  compact  habit  of  the  plant.  A  few  Cypripediums 
■were  flowering,  amongst  which  we  noted  C.  Lawren- 
cianum,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  calurum  and  C.  longifolium. 
Cymbidiums  are  also  well  grown,  and  included  C. 
eburneum,  grown  in  tubs,  and  C.  Mastersi,  in  large  pots. 
Odontoglossum  coronarium,  also  known  as  S.  brevi- 
folium  in  gardens,  was  represented  by  a  large  healthy 
piece  ;  while  0.  Edwardi  made  itself  conspicuous  by 
the  huge  size  of  its  pseudo-bulbs.  IVhile  on  the 
subject  of  Orchids  we  cannot  refrain  from  speaking 
of  the  frequent  use  made  of  glazed  pots  in  which  to 
grow  the  smaller  specimens.  This  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  we  have  met  with,  and  certainly 
healthy  root  action  did  not  seem  to  be  hindered  in  any 
way.  The  clean  appearance  of  the  shining  brown  pots 
compared  favourably  with  those  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
so  liable  to  become  green,  slimy  and  unsightly,  while 
the  saving  in  labour  generally  entailed  in  washing  must 
be  very  great. 

Ferns,  especially  Adiantums,  are  grown  to  great 
perfection,  and  exhibited  annually  with  great  success. 
The  fronds  of  A.  fragrantissima  are  much  divided, 
attain  considerable  size,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to 
A.  amabile.  The  latter  forms  masses  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  Mr.  Grossart  believes  he  will  get  it 
even  much  finer  with  another  season’s  growth.  A. 
coneinnum  Flemingii,  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  this 


species,  makes  a  bold  and  telling  plant,  as  does  A. 
excisum,  A.  cuneatum,  and  a  form  grown  under  the 
name  of  A.  speciosum,  which  is  characterised  by  the 
long,  decidedly  wedge-shaped  character  of  the  pinnre. 
A  piece  of  Davallia  fijiensis  plumosa,  in  grand  condi¬ 
tion,  measured  about  5  ft.  in  diameter. 

Stove  bulbs  were  well  represented  by  the  beautiful 
blue-flowered  Griffinia  liyacinthina  and  Pancratium 
fragrans.  The  former  presents  us  with  a  colour  very 
far  from  common  in  the  order  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
merits  more  universal  cultivation.  The  second  named 
subject,  from  the  enormous  size  of  the  bulbs,  leaves  and 
flower  stems  bore  testimony  to  the  treatment  it  received. 
One  scape  bore  twenty  of  its  large,  pure  white  and 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers.  Independent  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  Utricularia  montana  as  an  under- 
ground-feeding  carnivorous  plant,  it  will  always  be 
popular  in  moist  stoves  from  the  ornamental  character 
of  the  large  white  flowers  with  an  orange  palate.  U. 
Endresii  has  pale  blue  flowers  with  a  yellow  palate,  but 
is  less  fioriferous  than  its  congener. 

The  universally  popular  Primula  obconica  has  found 
its  way  here  amongst  hundreds  of  other  places,  and 
new  races  or  varieties  of  it  are  now  very  desirable.  The 
Bottle  Tree  (Sterculia,  also  known  as  Delabechea 
rupestris)  here  does  service  as  an  ornamental-foliaged 
plant,  the  leaves  being  cut  into  five  or  seven  long 
slender  segments,  similar  to  some  of  the  Aralias.  As 
the  tree  gets  some  age  and  size  it  swells  out  in  the 
middle  like  a  soda-water  bottle,  hence  its  popular 
name.  A  useful  winter-flowering  Heath  was  represented 
by  a  large  specimen  of  Erica  melanthera  ;  and  Calceo¬ 
laria  Burbidgei,  also  useful  as  a  late-flowering  subject, 
might,  by  some,  be  considered  more  interesting  on 
account  of  its  hybrid  nature,  its  bold  appearance,  and 
from  its  being  farle3s  common. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

December  13  th. 

Calanthe  sanguinaria. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Calanthe  resemble  those 
of  C.  Yeitchii  in  structure,  but  with  a  much  greater 
development  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum.  As 
the  name  indicates,  they  are  mostly  of  a  deep  blood-red, 
while  the  eye  or  throat  of  the  tube,  formed  by  the  lip 
with  the  labellum,  is  intensified  to  a  dark  crimson. 
The  upper  sepal  is  shaded  with  white  at  the  tip,  while 
the  lateral  ones  are  so  for  half  their  length  ;  but  owing 
to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  reflexed,  they 
lie  almost  under  the  upper  one,  and  thereby  concealed 
or  almost  so  from  the  spectator,  so  that  the  general 
appearance  and  effectiveness  of  the  flowers  is  in  no  way 
marred.  The  plant  appeared  of  robust  constitution, 
and  when  it  attains  full  dimensions  will,  no  doubt,  be 
a  great  favourite  and  prove  as  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  produce  spikes  as  large  as  those  of  C.  Veitchii. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  gardener),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Merine  Mansellii. 

A  fine  umbel  of  this  plant,  mentioned  by  us  last 
week,  was  shown  bearing .  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
flowers-.  The  flower  scape  is  very  robust,  and  the 
individual  flowers  are  borne  on  short  pedicels,  so  that 
the  whole  forms  a  beautiful  spreading  mass.  The 
segments  are  narrowly  oblong,  of  good  substance  and 
spread  out  almost  regularly,  forming  well-expanded 
blooms  ;  they  are  also  conspicuously  undulated  at  the 
margin,  and  of  a  deep  rose  suffused  with  lilac  at  the 
base.  The  leaves  are  strap-shaped,  much  broader  than 
in  N.  curvifolium  (generally  known  as  N.  Fothergillii), 
and  more  or  less  glaucous  on  both  surfaces,  at  least  in 
the  young  condition.  It  is  a  fine  acquisition  to  winter¬ 
flowering  plants.  Exhibited  by  John  L.  Mansell,  Esq., 
Somerset  Terrace,  Guernsey. 

Adiantum  Regina:. 

IVe  now  reach  another  phase  in  the  wonderful  de¬ 
velopment  of  forms  from  A.  scutum,  which  is  already 
parent  of  several  very  fine  garden  forms,  such  as  A. 
rhodophyllum,  A.  Yictorise,  and  A.  Lathomi,  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  parent,  were  shown  by  way  of 
contrast.  The  whole  plant  was  about  9  ins.  high, 
which  corresponds  almost  with  the  height  of  petiole, 
above  which  the  fronds  or  leaves  spread  out  horizontally. 
The  pinnules  are  bluntly  triangular  and  of  great  size, 
which  is  their  distinguishing  characteristic  from  all  the 
other  forms  ;  they  are  also  of  great  substance  and  of  a 
pleasing  uniform  light  green,  with  a  clean  appearance, 
resulting  from  the  free  way  the  plants  have  been  grown. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  free-growing  form,  and,  con¬ 


sequently  well  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton. 

Pteeis  Claphamensis. 

This  plant  has  the  habit  and  appearance  of  a  dense 
dwarf- growing  form  of  P.  tremula,  and  is  described  as 
a  hybrid  between  the  latter  and  P.  serrulate.  At  first 
sight,  however,  it  is  so  distinct  that  it  might  well  pass 
for  a  new  species  ;  but  on  closer  examination,  however, 
its  botanical  characters  would  not  warrant  such  an 
idea.  The  whole  plant  is  only  about  9  ins.  or  10  ins. 
high,  and  to  all  appearance  grows  slowly,  although, 
even  in  this  respect,  appearances  might  be  deceiving. 
The  fronds  are  small,  with  a  triangular  spreading 
lamina,  twice  pinnate  at  the  base,  but  only  once 
divided  in  the  upper  part  into  long  serrate  pinnae. 
The  latter  are  undulated  at  their  margins,  which  gives 
the  whole  frond  a  crisped  or  undulated  and  crimpy 
appearance  not  devoid  of  beauty.  Being  also  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bright  green,  it  may  prove  a  favourite  in  private 
establishments  for  decorative  purposes.  Exhibited  by 
Y7.  Soper,  Esq.,  307,  Clapham  Road,  SAY. 

Primula  sinensis,  Bridesmaid. 

In  this  we  have  a  distinct  break,  that  is  something 
new  or  novel  in  the  way  of  Primulas,  in  respect  to 
colour.  The  flowers  are,  for  want  of  a  better  colour, 
definition,  describable  as  rosy  pink  or  salmon-pink,  but 
of  a  shade  that  is  difficult  to  describe,  with  a  five-lobed 
deep  yellow  eye.  The  peculiarity  about  it  is,  that 
instead  of  opening  white,  as  varieties  of  this  kind  nearly 
always  do,  the  flowers  display  their  peculiar  tint  from 
the  first  expansion  of  the  bud.  "When  fully  expanded, 
they  are  of  great  size  and  substance,  with  lobed  and 
much  imbricated  but  flat  segments.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  ordinary  type,  triangular  and  lobed,  with  blunt 
segments  ;  but  the  whole,  even  to  the  petioles,  is  of  a 
robust  character,  and  of  good  substance,  deep  green, 
but  not  stained  with  red  in  any  way.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  PI.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Chrysanthemum,  Lord  Eversley. 

The  more  we  see  of  this  variety  the  better  we  like  it; 
or  in  other  words,  seeing  that  it  is  naturally  a  very 
late  bloomer,  we  can  only  see  it  at  its  best  late  in  the 
season.  By  a  matter  of  cultivation  it  could,  no  doubt, 
be  had  in  flower  earlier  ;  but  one  of  its  chief  recom¬ 
mendations  is  that  it  flowers  so  late.  Being  a  sport 
from  Princess  Teck,  it  belongs  to  the  incurved  section, 
and  a  very  fine  form  it  is.  The  head  is  from  3  j  ins.  to 
4  ins.  in  width,  and  about  2  ins  in  depth,  but  may  be 
longer,  and  regularly  incurved,  so  that  it  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  good  exhibition  bloom.  During  expansion 
the  florets  are  tipped  with  a  peculiar  pale  green  tint, 
giving  the  head  a  very  characteristic  appearance  ;  but 
when  fully  developed,  the  whole  head  is  pure  white. — 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery, 
Putney.  - — -sXo - 

NEW  PELARGONIUMS. 

In  spite  of  dull  dark  daj’s,  fog,  and  all  their  other 
undesirable  accompaniments,  we  can  still  get  flowers 
in  plenty,  not  only  of  brilliant  colours,  but  of  great 
size,  as  we  had  ample  evidence  recently  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  when  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  stand 
of  twelve  magnificent  new  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  that 
have  not  yet  been  offered  to  the  public 

They  were  done  up  in  bunches,  which  gave  them  a 
massive  appearance,  and  added  materially  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  large  size  and  rich  colour  of  the  flowers 
themselves.  Owing  to  a  miserable  deficiency  of  light, 
it  was  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
true  shadings  or  tints  of  the  flowers.  It  would  also  be 
difficult  to  pick  out  the  most  meritorious,  as  that  would 
depend  on  individual  taste  and  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  required.  Swanley  Gem  Improved,  which 
was  certificated,  was  certainly  fine,  with  rosy  scarlet 
flowers  of  great  substance.  The  darkest  sort  exhibited 
was  H.  Cannell,  Jun.,  with  maroon-crimson  flowers. 
Lady  F.  Russell,  rosy  pink  with  a  white  eye  ;  Mrs.  D. 
Saunders,  rosy  lilac  with  a  white  eye  ;  and  Bridesmaid, 
which  was  white  tinted  with  rose  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  petals,  were  all  very  choice.  A  white  variety, 
named  Lily,  might  be  added  to  the  list  of  paler-coloured 
sorts,  as  well  as  Countess  of  Derby,  which  was  white 
and  red. 

The  blending  and  combination  of  shades  would,  no 
doubt,  have  appeared  differently  in  a  better  light  ;  and 
the  habit  and  appearance  of  the  foliage  would  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  a  full  description  of  the  kinds. 
J.  L.  Baldwin  and  Lovegold  were  two  of  the  most 
intense  scarlet  varieties  ;  while  Brilliant  was  scarcely 
paler.  Melton  and  Rev.  Harries  were  large  and  bold 
flowers  of  a  deep  red. 
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ON  CORRECTLY  KEEPING  THE 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


Every  gardener  has  found  this  a  difficulty,  and 
nearly  everyone  has  found  for  himself  a  way  out  of 
that  difficulty,  though  some  there  may  be  who  not 
caring  much  for  fruit — a  very  small  minority— have 
just  contented  themselves  with  knowing  the  names, 
having  them  in  their  memory,  but  have  taken  no  pains 
to  make  them  sure  and  safe  for  the  benefit  of  future 
gardeners,  who  might,  in  time,  succeed  them.  Of 
course,  I  have  tried  many  sorts  of  labels  in  my  time  ; 
and  certainly  a  zinc  label  written  plain  with  good  ink, 
and  firmly  fastened,  is  as  good  as  any  ;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  these  is  to  firmly  fasten  them,  and  to  do  it 
without  doing  mischief  to  the  tree.  If  the  label  is 
fastened  to  the  tree,  on  the  trunk,  or  on  any  principal 
branch — -especially  so  if  the  tree  be  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously — and  it  be  overlooked  in  examination, 
it  may  be  grown  over  by  the  bark  ;  and  when  the  dis¬ 
covery  is  made,  to  get  it  off,  the  latter  has  to  be  so 
torn  that  branch  or  trunk  is  virtually  ringed  to  its 
ultimate  damage.  And  if  the  label  is  hung  loosely  on 
a  branch  by  any  sort  of  wire,  the  action  of  the  wind 
week  after  week  will  swing  it  about  until  the  eyelet  of 
the  label  is  worn  out,  and  down  goes  the  label  into  the 
long  grass,  if  the  tree  is  growing  in  an  orchard,  or  on 
to  the  soil  in  the  garden,  and  in  both  cases  is  over¬ 
looked,  and  finally  lost. 

Now,  I  have  just  gone  over  all  my  fruit  trees,  and 
after  ten  years  of  close  application  have  got  them 
correctly  named  (out  of  about  200  there  were  about 
twenty  named,  and  these  well-known  varieties).  I 
have  made  out  their  positions  and  names  in  my 
garden-book,  leaving  a  little  space  to  each,  in  order 
to  insert  any  remark  as  to  fruiting  or  grafting  which 
may  occur  in  coming  years.  This  will  be  useful 
to  me,  and  much  more  so  to  my  successor,  whoever 
he  may  be.  How  I  have  done  it  is  thus :  The 
bushes  in  the  garden  grow  by  the  sides  of  the 
main  walks.  Well,  I  started  at  a  certain  positive 
point,  making  a  note  of  it  in  the  book.  Then  I  began 
■with  No.  1,  so-and-so  Pear,  Plum  or  Apple — say,  to  the 
left  hand — and  followed  the  plan  all  the  way  through 
the  garden,  making  a  note  when  any  turning  to  right 
or  left  was  made.  I  carried  out  the  same  in  a  new 
orchard  we  have  ;  but  here,  as  the  trees  all  stand  in 
rows  east  to  west,  I  took  these  points  for  my  guidance. 

In  the  old  orchard  where,  during  the  eighty  years 
it  has  been  made,  trees  have  died  or  been  blown  down, 
there  were  not  points  of  compass  or  walks  to  guide  ; 
but,  as  the  hedges  were  good  and  prominent,  I  made  a 
rough  outline  of  them,  and  then  walked  up  the  centre 
of  the  orchard  and  indicated  on  the  pago  of  my  book  by 
a  dot  the  position  of  each  tree,  and  entered  the  name 
just  over,  under,  or  around  each  dot.  The  greatest 
stranger  could,  by  this  rough  sketch,  find  out  each  tree 
in  the  orchard,  and  when  found  its  correct  name  would 
appear  in  the  book.  I  throw  cut  this  idea  that  it  may 
assist  some  other  gardener  to  permanently  record  the 
names  of  his  fruit  trees,  and  their  relative  positions. — 
N.  H.  P.  _ 
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GOTLAND. 


Plants  Valuable  for  Autumn  and 
Winter. — For  many  weeks  during  autumn  and 
onward  to  January  there  are,  in  most  gardens,  an 
abundance  of  cut  flowers  from  Chrysanthemums,  which 
are  generally,  though  not  always,  much  in  favour  with 
proprietors  ;  but  to  have  all  the  display  from  Chry¬ 
santhemums  alone  lessens  their  value  instead  of  en¬ 
hancing  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  gardeners 
like  to  grow  them  because  they  are  so  easily  managed. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this ;  but  to  propagate  them  as 
some  do,  they  would  accomplish  little  good  where  cut 
flowers  are  wanted  by  the  bushel  weekly.  We  cut  some 
hundreds  of  Chrysanthemums  twice  a  week  from 
September  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  they  are  not 
greatly  missed  from  the  plants,  which  are  grown  to 
large  size  and  are  very  luxuriant  ;  but  not  in  propor¬ 
tionately  large  pots.  We  often  see  plants  grown  with 
a  bloom  to  each  shoot,  such  being  suitable  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes  ;  but  sometimes,  even  with  such  means 
to  secure  success,  the  blooms  are  not  very  large  after 
all,  and  to  say  such  is  an  achievement  in  horticultural 
practice,  as  alleged  by  some,  we  never  can  be  convinced. 

It  is  widely  known  that  in  many  of  the  northern 
towns  splendid  displays  of  spring  flowers  are  exhibited, 
and  most  ardently  admired  at  such  an  early  period  of 


the  year  ;  and  we  are  strongly  of  the  belief  that  a  good 
display  of  flowering  plants  along  with  the  favourite 
Chrysanthemums  would  not  detract  from  the  latter, 
but  give  an  increased  interest  to  the  exhibition. 

Amongst  our  present  kinds,  which  make  the  various 
structures  as  gay  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  during 
the  year,  being  easily  flowered,  and  giving  no  difficulty 
in  their  management,  are  useful  zonal  and  other 
Pelargoniums.  Conspicuous  amongst  a  number  of 
kinds  are  Henry  Jacoby,  Rev.  F.  H.  Atkinson,  and 
the  beautiful  white  Niphetos.  Many  others— white, 
pink,  and  scarlet  doubles — are  at  their  best,  but  the 
three  first  are  most  enlivening  at  this  late  season. 

Roman  Hyacinths  have  been  in  flower  over  a  month, 
and  need  no  commendation.  Primula  obconica,  which 
has  bloomed  for  more  than  a  year  without  intermission, 
is  still  full  of  flower.  Eupatoriums  grown  from  spring 
cuttings  are  laden  with  their  white  blossoms  ;  but 
large  plants  that  are  cut  back  and  grown  on  do  not 
yield  such  large  flowers  as  the  younger  plants,  although 
they  bloom  in  dense  masses.  Cinerarias  that  were  sown 
in  March  are  dwarf,  and  flowering  at  their  best.  Keep¬ 
ing  them  moderately  pot-bound  till  the  flowers  are 
about  to  open,  then  giving  a  small  shift,  increases  their 
vigour,  and  gives  a  long  season  of  blooming.  Cyclamens 
are  very  vigorous,  with  plenty  of  flowers,  and  more  to 
come.  Many  Epacris  are  at  their  best,  among  which 
may  be  named  E.  rubra  superba,  E.  impressa,  E. 
densiflora,  and  E.  fulgens. 

Camellias  are  now  plentiful,  and  for  early  flowering 
C.  incarnata,  an  old  double  white,  and  C.  imbricata  are 
easily  had  in  bloom  during  November.  Some  plants 
trained  against  the  back  wall  of  a  Yinery  are  very 
useful,  and  give  little  trouble  in  their  management. 
A  large  plant,  9  ft.  high,  which  we  purchased  at  a  sale 
last  season  and  labelled  “Double  red,”  is  not  that  old 
kind,  but  a  large-flowered  pink  sort  that  promises  to  be 
of  great  value,  and  only  cost  us  £1.  Epiphyllums  are 
now  in  good  condition,  and  very  attractive,  E.  superba, 
E.  Ruckeri,  and  E.  salmonium  being  now  in  full 
flower.  Cytisus  and  Coronillas  are  opening,  as  also  are 
Aotus  gracillima,  Boronia  megastigma,  Abutilons,  of 
sorts  ;  Acacia  armata,  Fuchsia  serratifolia,  Bouvardias, 
President  Garfield,  V.  Lemoine,  Hogarth,  and  Priory 
Beauty.  Solanums  are  exceedingly  attractive  among 
berried  plants,  Daphne  odora  rubra  is  one  of  the  most 
choice  of  scented  subjects,  and  Heaths  at  this  season 
are  a  host  in  themselves.  Erica  hyemalis,  kept  under 
glass  and  grown  freely  during  the  past  season,  is  better 
than  the  plants  which  we  have  purchased.  E.  gracilis 
and  E.  Caffra  are  also  useful  at  present,  and  red  and 
white  Lapagerias  have  been  extra  fine  this  year. 

Stocks  lifted  from  the  open  ground  a  few  weeks  ago, 
potted  firmly,  -well  watered  and  kept  close  in  a  frame, 
are  now  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  so  they  are  still  out  of 
doors.  East  Lothian  stocks  are  a  valuable  acquisition 
for  late  flowers  as  well  as  for  spring  supplies  when 
grown  under  glass.  Scarlet,  crimson,  purple,  mottled, 
and  pure  white  kinds  are  equally  free  flowering. 

These  being  among  the  most  valued  plants  which  are 
generally  grown  in  a  cool  temperature,  we  would  now 
briefly  note  a  few  favourites  in  heat  (55°  to  60°)  which 
are  flowering  very  freely,  namely,  Rondeletia  speciosa, 
Plumbago  rosea,  Scutellaria  Mocciniana,  Gesnera 
cinnabariua  superba,  and  Gardenias  of  sorts,  old  plants 
flowering  more  freely  than  the  young  stock,  but  the 
latter  have  larger  flowers.  Euphorbia  jacquini®  flora 
is  very  charming,  but  often  dies  off  suddenly  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  Poinsettias  are  better  this  year 
than  usual.  The  early  Begonias  are  numerous  for 
present  season,  B.  manicata,  B.  nitida,  B.  Ingrami, 
and  B.  Sandersi  being  now  in  full  flower,  and  will  last 
all  the  winter.  We  pass  over  many  Orchids  which 
will  flower  for  weeks  to  come,  and  are  a  fine  show  at 
present  ;  but  a  few  which  may  be  everyone’s  plants  are 
worthy  of  note  at  present  and  are  flowering  very  freely: 
Calanthes  of  sorts  (C.  vestita  oculata  superba  is  extra 
good),  Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei,  C.  Sedeni,  and  C. 
Spicerianum  always  flower  freely,  and  require  a 
minimum  of  attention. — Caledonian. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Covering  Bare  Walls. — Where  walls  are  properly 
economised,  every  suitable  and  available  space  will  be 
occupied  with  fruit  trees  or  should  be  ;  but  there 
frequently  exists  bare  or  otherwise  unsightly  or  ob¬ 
jectionable  walls  that  might,  with  great  propriety  and 
advantage,  be  covered  with  beautiful  vegetation  of  some 
kind.  Brick  walls,  even  of  the  dwelling  house  itself, 


are  rendered  pleasing  and  agreeable,  and  appear  greatly 
relieved  from  the  sameness  that  usually  haunt 
structures  of  that  kind  when  devoid  of  any  attempt  at 
ornament.  Stone  walls  are  sometimes  more  difficult  to 
cover — according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  with 
which  they  are  built  and  the  size  of  the  blocks.  Where 
the  latter  consists  of  dressed  granite,  or  sculptured 
Portland  or  freestone,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  hide 
it  with  climbing  plants  ;  but  in  London,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  and  elsewhere  in  districts  where 
no  stone  abounds,  houses,  walls,  and  such-like  are  all 
built  of  bricks,  and  admit  of  a  drapery  of  evergreen 
or  deciduous  climbers,  that  have  a  most  pleasing  and 
telling  effect.  Those  accustomed  to  live  in  towns  and 
cities  where  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  generally 
devoid  of  climbers  or  plants  of  any  kind,  have  compared 
the  walls  of  southern  towns  to  gardens  where  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  lively  display  of  a  most  interesting  kind  is 
made. 

Plants  Suitable  for  Walls  of  Dwelling 
Houses. — By  this  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  some 
climbers  only  will  grow  in  such  positions,  but  rather 
that  from  their  size  and  otherwise  suitable  nature  they 
are  the  best  that  may  be  grown  in  such  positions.  On 
the  other  hand,  provided  the  aspect  is  good  with  regard 
to  light  and  there  is  sufficient  soil  for  root-room,  almost 
any  hardy  climber  will  grow  satisfactorily  and  prove 
ornamental.  Whatever  kind  or  kinds  are  used  will 
depend  on  the  taste  and  convenience  of  the  cultivator; 
tall  plants  should  receive  precedence,  as  there  is  some 
prospect  of  covering  the  whole  wall  with  them.  The 
use  of  Ivy  for  this  purpose  is  very  extensive,  and  has 
the  recommendation  of  being  evergreen,  and  occasions 
little  trouble  in  keeping  beyond  an  annual  pruning. 
If  a  close  or  neat  covering  be  the  desideratum,  this 
annual  trimming  must  be  given,  otherwise  a  ragged 
appearance  is  the  result  from  the  outgrowth  of  large 
leaves  and  loose,  projecting,  or  pendent  shoots.  The 
broad-leaved,  or  Irish  Ivy,  is  that  most  commonly 
used  ;  but^some  of  the  smaller-leaved  kinds,  such  as 
Hedera  Helix  palmata,  H.  H.  digitata,  H.  H.  lucida, 
H.  H.  marmorata,  H.  H.  algeriensis,  or  H.  H. 
lobata  major,  give  greater  variety  and  prove  very 
effective  when  planted  so  that  they  may  come  together 
or  even  overlap  one  another.  The  Virginian  Creeper 
and  Yitis  tricuspidata  (Ampelopsis  Yeitchii)  are  well 
known  for  their  beautiful  drapery  in  summer,  and 
their  glorious  bronzy,  yellow,  golden,  and  crimson  tints 
in  autumn.  They  do  best  planted  in  rather  poor  or 
rubbly  soil,  which  assists  greatly  in  developing  their 
autumn  tints.  The  Virginian  Creeper  is  most  suitable 
for  balconies,  where  its  long  rambling  shoots  hang 
down  with  rich  effect.  Around  the  porch,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsii  and  C.  micropliylla  are  highly  appropriate, 
from  their  profusion  of  berries  that  persist  all  the 
winter  if  not  devoured  by  birds.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  Crataegus  Pyracantha,  now  a  magnificent  sight 
at  many  places.  If  a  cool  leafy  bower  be  desired,  no 
more  suitable  subject  can  be  used  than  Aristolochia 
Siplio,  whose  leaves,  under  favourable  conditions, 
attain  a  great  size.  Cotoneaster  mierophylla  naturally 
clings  very  closely  to  a  wall,  and  grows  to  a  great 
height.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose,  and 
some  of  the  many  forms  of  Rosa  multiflora,  are  among 
the  numerous  class  of  Roses  that  may  appropriately  be 
used.  Other  climbers  suitable  for  this  purpose  are 
Clematis  montana,  C.  orientalis,  C.  flammula,  some  of 
the  numerous  hybrids,  such  as  C.  Jackmannii,  white 
and  yellow  Jasmine,  as  well  as  the  winter-flowering 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  Passiflora 
coerulea.  The  latter  flowers  and  fruits  magnificently  in 
the  south  of  England. 

Plants  for  Low  Walls. — Many  of  those  already 
given  would  also  prove  appropriate  for  low  walls  ;  bu 
a  great  variety  exists  for  selection.  If  Roses  are 
favourites,  many  of  these  may  be  employed  to  advantage, 
and  would  furnish  an  abundance  of  useful  flowers.  The 
Japan  Quinces,  Cydonia  japonica  and  C.  Maulei,  orna¬ 
mental  in  flower  and  fruit,  as  well  as  C.  sinensis,  the 
variegated  Ivies,  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno,  Euonymus 
japonicus,  green  and  variegated  ;  E.  radicans,  and 
Deutzia  crenata,  with  its  double-flowered  variety,  are 
both  beautiful  and  richly  varied.  Prunus  triloba,  the 
double  pink  Cherry,  is  extremely  handsome  when  in 
■  flower,  as  is  the  Austrian  Briar  in  yellow,  orange,  or 
double  forms.  Choice  evergreen  Composites  are 
Cassinia  fulvida  (generally  known  as  Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus),  Olearia  Haastii,  and  Choisya  ternata, 
the  latter  having  pure  white  Orange-like  flowers  of 
great  beauty.  These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  many  fine 
things  that  are  both  suitable,  easily  obtainable,  and 
quite  hardy  in  our  climate,  and  if  properly  cared  for 
will  give  unlimited  satisfaction  and  prove  highly 
ornamental, — F. 
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FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  “Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  ”  Mr. 
Leo.  Grindon,  of  Manchester,  said  the  subject  was  one 
that  should  prove  interesting  to  every  person  on  every 
ground.  Fruits  were  the  only  products  of  nature 
except  a  few  trifling  ones  that  were  provided  ready  for 
human  consumption,  and  in  the  animal  kingdom  the 
oyster  was  the  only  food  eaten  raw,  and  was  the  only 
animal  that  it  was  thought  no  cruelty  to  eat  alive.  A 
few  vegetables,  such  as  Celery,  Radish,  Water-cress, 
Mustard,  Cress,  and  those  used  for  salads,  were  eaten 
without  being  cooked.  In  some  fruits  were  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  forms  of  nourishment,  but  the 
question  arose,  how  many  fruits  were  there  ?  Bo- 
tanieally  speaking,  every  kind  of  plant  that  bore  a  seed- 
pod  might  be  called  a  fruit  plant.  As  there  were 
100,000  different  sorts  of  plants  in  the  world,  so  there 
were  about  the  same  number  of  fruits,  but  of  these  only 
about  500  were  known  in  the  market  place  or  in  the 
fruit  shops.  IIow  many  were  there  of  which  they 
knew  nothing  in  this  country?  If  they  attempted  to 
count  up  all  they  knew  of,  they  would,  probably,  reach 
to  about  60,  including  those  imported  into  England. 
Many  came  from  distant  parts,  and  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  send  others  to  this  country  on  account  of  their 
softness  or  the  inability  to  carry  them  in  a  perfect 
condition.  These  sixty  were  the  most  palatable. 

There  was  no  tropical  fruit  which  could  be  compared 
with  the  English  Apple  in  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
it  could  be  cooked.  To  what  countries  might  these 
50  or  60  be  referred?  Where  did  they  first  exist  in  a 
wild  state  ?  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  primitive 
forms  from  which  these  fruits  had  been  developed,  and 
in  England  many  of  these  had  their  home.  The  wild 
Apple  or  Crab  was  certainly  the  progenitor  of  the  Apple. 
The  Pear  was  also  a  wild  British  tree.  The  Cherry  was 
certainly  a  wild  English  tree,  but  the  fruit  of  the  wild 
Cherry  was  only  a  stone,  with  a  pink  skin,  and  a  layer 
of  sour  matter  just  enough  to  make  one  indifferent  to 
another  taste.  The  Gooseberry,  the  red  Currant,  the 
black  Currant,  and  the  Raspberry,  but  not  the  Straw¬ 
berry,  were  natives  of  this  country.  The  garden - 
cultivated  Strawberries  were  not  the  improved  form 
of  the  little  wild  Strawberry,  but  they  were  the 
improved  form  of  a  plant  which  belonged  to  Northern 
Italy.  The  wild  Strawberry  should  be  called  the  wood 
Strawberry.  He  would  call  their  attention  to  a  part 
of  the  world  of  a  most  extraordinary  character  :  South¬ 
western  Asia,  which  was  situated  between  the  tropics, 
and  those  cold  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  which 
formed  Southern  Russia.  It  was  different  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world  in  having  the  sea,  with  its 
breezes  coming  up  on  all  sides.  It  was  rich,  also,  in 
mountain  and  valley.  The  Grapes  and  the  Walnut 
were  indigenous  to  Northern  Persia. 

India,  too,  supplied  this  country  with  many  fruits, 
including  the  Orange  and  the  Lemon.  The  Orange 
was  not  brought  into  Europe  until  the  seventh  century. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  where  it  was 
improved  by  cultivation,  and  taken  thence  into  Italy, 
thence  into  France,  and  finally  into  England,  which, 
however,  it  did  not  reach  until  the  fourteenth  century. 
All  kinds  of  Gourds  and  Pumpkins  came  from  India, 
and  were  diffused  over  the  world  chiefly  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age.  China  was  the  home  of  a  variety  of  the 
Peach  called  Nectarine.  The  Fig  was  a  native  of 
South-Western  Asia.  The  Banana  was  found  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  by  some 
absurdly  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  with  which  Eve  was 
tempted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  the  forbidden  fruit  was.  The  Apple  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  at  all ;  indeed,  the  term  Apple 
had  been  applied  to  many  varieties  of  fruit.  In 
reference  to  the  Banana  being  found  in  two  widely 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  he  said  that  there  were 
several  other  examples  of  this  kind.  The  plants  that 
he  had  mentioned  as  being  peculiarly  British  were 
pretty  well  diffused  over  Europe  right  into  South- 
Western  Asia. 

What  fruit  had  Africa  produced?  Not  one  ;  there 
was  not  one  fruit  which  was  not  known  in  South- 
Western  Asia.  There  were  in  America  great  numbers 
of  Nuts,  and  had  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  place  our 
first  parents  there  rather  than  in  Africa  or  South- 
Western  Asia,  that  civilisation  should  have  been 
developed  there,  and  that  all  that  was  glorious  in  the 
way  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  grown  up  there, 
then  who  would  say  that  the  wild  native  fruits  of 
America,  with  3,000  years  of  cultivation,  might  not 
have  been  improved  upon  in  the  same  way  as  the  Apple 
and  the  Plum  had  been  in  Europe.  From  America 
came  the  Pine-apple  and  Brazil  nuts,  but  that  country 


now  was  rich  in  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  Old  World. 
Australia  was  in  much  the  same  position  as  America 
with  regard  to  its  fruits,  and  if  the  native  fruits  had 
had  as  fair  a  chance  as  the  Apple,  the  Gooseberry,  the 
Pear,  or  the  Currant,  they  might  have  been  improved 
by  this  time  to  a  most  admirable  condition.  It  was 
well  known  that  in  Australia  there  were  plenty  of  nice 
little  bush  fruits,  which,  when  improved,  might  com¬ 
pete  with  the  English  fruits.  Unfortunately  there 
were  in  the  world  some  poisonous  fruits,  such  as  the 
Belladonna,  but  not  many.  Mr.  Grindon  concluded 
by  giving  a  description  of  the  growth  of  the  Cocoanut. 
- - 

THE  CHINESE  PRIMULA. 

The  first  evidence  we  had  of  the  existence  of  this 
popular  species  was  in  1819,  when  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  and  then  resident  in  China,  sent  home 
drawings  of  it,  which  excited  much  attention.  At  the 
request  of  the  Horticultural  Society  he  sent  home  seeds 
and  a  plant,  the  former  of  which  failed  to  germinate, 
and  the  latter  died  on  the  way  to  this  country.  Soon 
after  this  a  Captain  Rawes  succeeded  in  bringing  home 
a  live  plant,  which  he  presented  to  a  relative  of  his— 
namely,  Thomas  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  Kent — 
who  managed  to  flower  it.  This  was  in  1821,  or  some¬ 
where  about  that  time,  according  to  Lindley,  who 
figured  it  in  his  Collectanea  Botanica,  t.  7.  The  work 
in  question  is  dated  1821,  and  Lindley  said  the  Primula 
flowered  in  the  spring  of  that  year  with  great  beauty. 
The  honour,  then,  of  first  having  introduced  it  belongs 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  Mr.  T.  Palmer  was 
the  first  to  grow  and  flower  it  successfully. 

A  large  collection  was  flowered  in  March,  1825,  in 
the  Horticultural  Society’s  establishment  at  Chiswick, 
and  from  time  to  time  figures  of  different  varieties 
appeared  in  several  botanical  works,  which  commented 
upon  the  great  variability  of  the  species,  that  had 
evidently  been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  of  time  in 
the  gardens  of  China  prior  to  its  introduction  to  this 
country.  We  can  now  regard  with  pride  the  state  of 
perfection  to  which  it  has  been  brought  by  the  per¬ 
severing  efforts  of  British  florists.  A  fine  collection  of 
named  sorts  are  now  at  their  best  at  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.’s  nurseries,  Forest  Hill.  Besides  those  in 
flower,  there  are  later  and  more  extensive  batches  that 
will  make  a  display  towards  spring,  while  those  now 
in  perfection  will  continue  flowering  more  or  less  till 
that  time. 

The  most  intensely-coloured  variety  is,  doubtless, 
that  named  Vermilion,  the  flowers  of  which  may  be 
described  as  deep  rose-vermilion,  with  a  five-angled 
deep  yellow  eye.  This  and  a  number  of  the  following 
have  triangular  deeply-lobed  leaves  of  the  ordinary 
type.  A  vigorous-growing  kind'is  that  named  Holborn 
White,  which  is  also  very  floriferous,  with  large,  flat, 
much-imbricated  white  flowers,  tinted  with  pink,  and 
having  a  five-lobed  orange-coloured  eye.  Amongst  the 
plain-leaved  white  kinds,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  robust 
in  habit.  Holborn  Carmine  has  a  good  constitution, 
with  brilliant  rosy  carmine  flowers,  produced  with 
great  freedom  up  till  April.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
the  blooms  of  this  variety  is  that  they  display  a 
decidedly  blue  tint  as  they  die  off.  In  our  opinion, 
Elaine  is  a  most  charming  and  distinct  white,  the  purity 
of  which  is  more  vividly  brought  out  by  contrast  with 
the  deep  red  petioles  of  the  dark  green  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  imbricated,  conspicuously  undulated,  which 
gives  them  a  crumpled  or  crisped  appearance,  and  most 
abundantly  produced. 

Fern-leaved  varieties  were  represented  by  Fern¬ 
leaved  Ruby  and  Fern-leaved  White.  The  former  may 
be  described  as  having  brilliant  rose  flowers  and  dark 
green  deeply-cut  leaves.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  a 
fine  thing,  with  a  robust  constitution,  large  finely-cut 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  but  not  in  any  way 
stained  with  red,  and  white  flowers  tinted  with  pink, 
often  measuring  2J  ins.  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are 
also  notable  for  the  great  size  of  the  five-lobed  orange 
eye.  The  variety  originated  from  Holborn  White 
crossed  with  Tonkin’s  Queen.  Snowflake  and  Prince  of 
Wales  are  semi-double  kinds  of  great  beauty.  Both 
have  the  ordinary  triangular  leaf,  and  the  flowers  are  so 
freely  produced  as  to  render  them  very  valuable  for 
cut-flower  purposes.  The  first-named  has  white  flowers 
faintly  tinted  with  blush,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  on  account  of  its  colour  and  lasting  properties. 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  rosy  salmon  flowers,  is  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  great  length  of  its  flower-stalks,  which 
give  off  flowers,  tier  above  tier,  in  great  abundance. 

An  unnamed  novelty  attracted  our  attention  by  the 
prettiness  of  its  flowers,  which  might  be  described  as 


Picotee-edged.  The  five-lobed  orange  eye  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  white  band,  and  the  margin  is  rose-coloured, 
the  colour  being  broken  up  into  lobes  or  blotches,  but 
forming  a  continuous  band.  It  will  be  an  acquisition 
if  it  prove  constant  from  seed,  and  may  be  the  origin 
of  a  new  race.  Holborn  Gold  Leaf  is  rather  striking 
from  the  uniform  yeUow  colour  of  the  leaves,  but  it  is 
not  a  vigorous  grower.  An  exceedingly  curious  form 
is  that  named  Ivy  Leaf  (of  which  we  gave  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  our  issue  for  March  28th,  18.85),  with  small  five 
to  seven-lobed,  deep  green  leaves,  but  the  flowers  being 
monstrous  they  do  not  produce  seed. 

- -»$*« - 

BLACK  VARIETIES  OF  BEET. 

Observation  shows  that  there  is  a  wonderful  amount 
of  variety  in  dark- coloured  Beets  with  respect  to  the 
foliage  and  the  flesh  of  the  root,  but  especially  the 
latter.  An  equally  important  fact  is  that  the  plants, 
both  foliage  and  root,  are  much  smaller  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  parts  of  green-leaved  or  pale  varieties,  which 
are  apt  to  attain  too  great  dimensions  and  become 
coarse  for  table  purposes  when  sown  too  early  or  on 
rich  soil.  We  have  then  in  these  richly  coloured 
Beets  not  only  a  finer  article  as  regards  appearance, 
but  quality  is  also  improved  by  the  roots  containing  a 
smaller  percentage  of  water. 

We  recently  examined  a  large  collection  of  dark- 
coloured  varieties  at  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chiswick,  where  the  kinds  were 
characterised  by  their  even  and  regular  appearance, 
and  the  wonderfully  small  bulk  of  their  foliage.  After 
an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  sorts,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  shape,  medium  size,  and  the 
great  depth  of  colour  in  the  root  when  cut,  Yeitch’s 
Black  was  the  best.  It  was  also  the  darkest  coloured, 
being  when  freshly  cut  of  a  deep  blood-black  of  great 
richness.  Next  in  order  comes  Pine  Apple,  with  fine 
tapering  clean  roots  of  a  purplish  black  colour  when 
cut,  while  the  skin  is  also  very  dark.  It  is  a  dwarf 
variety,  but  has  the  fault  of  pushing  its  crown  a  little 
above  ground.  Pragnel’s  Exhibition  Beet  merits  third 
place,  from  the  fine  shape  of  the  root  and  its  deep 
violet-purple  colour  when  cut.  These  three  are  good 
either  for  exhibition  or  for  table  purposes  ;  and  although 
the  undermentioned  are  also  good  in  their  way,  their 
classification  according  to  merit  has  not  been  attempted. 

In  some  establishments  where  variety  of  colour  is 
desired  for  bedding  arrangements  in  the  flower  garden, 
use  is  often  made  of  Dell’s  Crimson  Beet  for  the  sake  of 
its  dark-coloured  foliage.  The  same  might  apply  to  a 
number  of  others  grown  here,  their  habit  being  dwarf, 
and  their  foliage  dark  in  colour.  Kelway’s  Crimson 
Gem  has  fair-sized  roots  with  crimson  flesh.  Another 
rich  claret-fleshed  variety,  named  Nutting’s  Dwarf 
Crimson,  might  be  used  for  bedding  purposes.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Beet  would,  apparently,  from  its  fine  shape  and 
clean  skin,  make  a  good  all-round  Beet  ;  its  colour 
when  cut  is  of  a  rich,  warm  crimson.  Dewar’s  Beet  is 
also  noteworthy  for  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  foliage,  the 
clean  tapering  form  of  the  root,  and  its  rich  crimson- 
purple  colour  when  cut.  Besides  these  a  considerable 
number  of  others  are  grown,  the  characters  of  which 
are,  however,  of  minor  importance  compared  with 
those  described. 

- — — — 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  BEALE. 

A  new  white  Chrysanthemum,  recently  imported 
from  Japan,  was  certificated  under  this  name  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show.  It  is  a  Japanese 
variety,  something  in  the  style  of  Lady  Lawrence,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  an  excellent  exhibition  bloom 
when  specially  grown  for  that  purpose,  as  it  is  naturally 
a  vigorous-growing  kind,  producing  large  and  very 
effective  heads  of  great  purity.  The  crown  buds  are 
the  best  when  intended  for  cut  bloom,  and  when  grown 
by  an  expert  the  florets  become  incurved  at  the  tip, 
and  attain  the  enormous  width  of  1  in.,  which  gives 
the  head  the  bold  and  massive  appearance  presented  by 
Comte  de  Germiny  when  in  its  best  form.  It  is  the 
outer  or  guard  florets  that  assume  such  dimensions  and 
become  most  incurved,  while  those  towards  the  centre 
become  gradually  narrower,  but  never,  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  are  they  narrow  or  thread-like.  They  become 
more  or  less  involute  at  the  margins,  which  causes  them 
to  become  incurved  ;  they  are  also  slightly  toothed  at 
the  apex,  and  tubular  in  the  lower  half. 

The  crown  buds  are  the  earliest,  while  the  heads 
produced  on  the  terminals  are  somewhat  smaller  but 
much  later,  seeing  that  when  we  examined  them  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  they  were  not  fully  expanded.  The  guard 
florets  of  the  terminals,  in  some  instances,  measured  f  in. 
in  width  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  lobed  or  pinnate,  and  of 
good  substance  ;  while  the  growth  made  was  vigorous, 
but  only  4  ft.  in  height.  We  may  add  that  a  batch  of 
plants  at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  will  be  in  excellent  condition  to  cut  from 
for  some  time  to  come  ;  and  that  for  the  illustration  of 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Beale  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Messrs.  Carter,  who  imported  the  variety  from  Japan. 
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ON  RIPENING,  GATHERING, 

AND  KEEPING  APPLES  AND  PEARS.* 

Kipening. — Leading  up  to  this  stage  of  the  growth 
of  the  Apple  and  Pear  is,  of  course,  all  that  is 
connected  with  the  cultivation,  the  thinning,  and  the 
best  modes  of  developing  the  fruit.  The  freest 
admission  possible  of  light  and  air  to  the  fruit  being 
necessary  to  size  and  flavour  ;  hut,  it  would  seem,  that 
growth  and  ripeness,  though  often  confounded,  are  two 
distinct  stages.  Growth,  consisting  of  increase  of 
substance,  either  in  regard  to  size  or  density,  or  both  ; 
and  ripeness  being,  in  reality,  a  declining  stage  in  the 
existence  of  the  fruit — setting  in  after  the  attainment 


Similarly  by  the  test  of  touch,  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
parts  readily  from  the  tree  when  simply  lifted  up  or  its 
position  changed,  the  crop  may  be  considered  ripe 
enough  for  storing.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  test  of 
touch  should  be  most  gently  applied,  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  being  used  as  lightly  as  possible.  Approaching 
frost  may,  however,  render  it  necessary  that  a  crop 
should  be  gathered,  although  the  fruit  may  not  part 
readily  from  its  branch. 

Then,  again,  the  condition  of  the  seeds  forms  a  test 
by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  ripeness  of  fruit  ;  and 
there  is  the  flavour  test,  but  which  is  only  available 
among  the  earlier  fruit.  The  later  fruit,  which  are 
gathered  when  full  grown,  but  before  they  are  ripe, 


may  be  taken  as  proved  that  they  either  reach  their 
best  and  most  aromatic  state  before  they  drop,  or 
develop  it  after  gathering,  if  gathered  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  tree  itself  would  cast  them  off.  The 
tree  concerns  itself  principally  with  maturing  the  seed, 
and  has  little  comparative  interest  in  the  fleshy  covering, 
which  we  eat,  and  in  which  the  seed  is  embedded. 

Pears  may  be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  fruit  than 
Apples,  though  the  same  general  rules  apply  ;  but  some 
kinds  never  attain  full  size  or  quality  in  the  open  air. 
As  the  Pear  approaches  maturity,  all  stimulating 
treatment  at  root  or  top  must  be  withdrawn  ;  and  the 
more  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  light  and  air  by  summer 
pinching  and  stopping,  and  even  removal  of  leaves  in 


Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Beale. 


have  two  chief  stages  of  maturity — one  that  indicates 
the  time  to  gather  them,  the  other  the  time  to  eat 
them.  The  ripening  process  is,  after  a  certain  stage,  as 
much  chemical  as  vital,  and  goes  on  to  completion 
after  the  fruits  are  removed  from  the  trees  ;  but  this 
fact  by  no  means  lessens  the  importance  of  gathering 
fruit  at  the  proper  time,  for  if  gathered  too  early  the 
conversion  of  acids  into  saccharine  matter  can  never  be 
perfected  :  the  fruit  would  shrivel,  and  lose  both  in 
weight  and  beauty. 

The  Flavour  Test. 

The  flavour  test  determines  with  certainty  the  exact 
time  to  gather  summer  fruit,  as  well  as  the  season  for 
eating  all  other.  If  more  generally  applied,  early  fruit 
would  be  gathered  before  reaching  the  drop  test ;  for  it 


of  maturity.  The  term  “ripe”  being  employed,  not 
to  indicate  complete  growth,  or  any  condition  of  it,  but 
an  advanced  and  mellow  state  and  eatable  condition. 

It  it  be  true — as  it  is  stated  by  various  authorities— 
that  no  colouring  or  other  organic  matters  enter  the 
fruit  after  it  is  full  grown,  or,  as  we  have  said,  reached 
the  state  of  maturity,  we  shall  have  to  look  for  tests  of 
ripeness,  and  generally  to  consider  the  question  of 
gathering  together  with  the  ripening. 

The  tests  of  ripeness  are  not  so  easily  applied  as, 
probably,  we  are  disposed  to  think.  We  turn  to  full 
size  and  colour  as  a  good  natural  test,  but  both  may  be 
attained  before  fruit  is  ripe,  owing  to  the  effects  of  sun- 
heat,  &c.  ¥e  may  find  the  same  Apples  in  the  same 
garden  not  quite  alike  two  seasons  running,  as  climatic 
influences  have  great  effects.  To  summer  and  early 
autumn  varieties  we  can  apply  the  natural  test  of  the 
Apple  falling  when  it  has  reached,  and  is  just  passing, 
the  state  of  maturity — distinguishing,  of  course,  pre¬ 
mature  falling  from  disease,  drought,  or  maggot.  When 
the  fruit  commences  to  fall  naturally,  the  crop  should 
be  carefully  gathered. 


*  A  paper  read  at  the  Harpenden  Apple  and  Pear  Congress, 
December  7th,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Dumford. 


moderation,  the  letter.  Then,  as  the  fruit  is  maturing, 
it  must  be  guarded  from  the  depredations  of  birds  and 
wasps  ;  but  of  all  means  devised  to  protect  the  fruit, 
nothing  is  so  effective  as  prompt  gathering.  A  few 
kinds  of  Pears  are  so  perishable  that  they  are  best 
ripened  on  and  eaten  off  the  trees  (as  the  Jargonelle  and 
Citron  des  Cannes).  With  these  remarks,  we  may 
return  to  our  consideration  of  general  principles. 

For  early  marketing  or  current  use  the  practice  of 
ripening  fruit  on  the  tree  may  be  correct,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  satisfactory  for  keeping  it  in  the 
finest  condition  for  the  longest  period.  After  fruit  is 
ripe,  disorganisation  is  accelerated  by  a  very  slight 
increase  of  heat.  Experiments  made  show  that  heat  is 
the  chief  cause  of  ripening  fruit.  Heat  breaks  up  the 
starch  granules,  and  this  process  mellows  the  fruit  by 
evaporating  portions  of  its  water,  and  by  -weakening 
the  adhesion  of  the  grain  of  fruit.  Decay  commences 
in  the  same  conditions  in  which  growth  ceases,  but  so 
slowly  at  first  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  There  is 
no  state  of  absolute  rest  in  growth  or  decay,  or  between 
them. 

From  the  time  fruit  attains  its  full  size  it  is  subject 
to  incipient  decay,  and  this  influence  is  identical  with 
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the  causes  leading  to  a  mellow  or  ripe  condition  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  the  earlier  part  of  the  ripening  process.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  equable  and  dry  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  are  best  for  keeping  fruit,  especially 
Apples  and  Pears.  It  is  observed  that  sweating  affects 
Apples  more  than  any  other  fruit,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
to  be  guarded  against.  And  this  consideration  brings 
us  to 

Gathering  and  Storing. 

The  careful  cultivator  will,  of  course,  gather  his  fruit 
by  hand,  and  see  that  it  is  laid  in  flat  baskets,  lined 
with  moss  or  some  soft  material,  as  the  smallest  bruise 
on  the  fruit  would  hasten  decomposition.  Now  in 
Apples  and  Pears  we  observe  frequently  that  there  is 
but  little  colour,  and  that  one  side  is  larger  than  the 
other,  the  highest  coloured,  and  the  fullest  side  of 
the  fruit  being  almost  invariably  that  which  is  most 
warmed  and  influenced  by  solar  heat.  The  largest, 
ripest,  and  sweetest  fruits  will  be  found  where  the  sun’s 
heat  has  most  influence. 

Gathering  early  results  in  the  retention  of  nearly 
all  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  fruit  becomes  after¬ 
wards  yet  brighter,  and  more  highly  coloured.  If  early 
gathering  were  more  generally  practised,  many  of  the 
conditions  damaging  to  fruit  would  he  prevented. 
Early  gathering  ensures  the  best  results  in  keeping. 
Fitness  for  gathering  is  not  always  clearly  indicated  by 
outward  appearance,  but  fruit  for  keeping  should  never 
be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  it  will.  As 
a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to  gather  when  the  seed  cavity 
has  become  hollow,  and  the  seed  has  changed  to  a  pale 
brown  colour.  It  is  not  so  safe  to  wait  till  the  seeds 
are  a  dark  brown. 

The  general  condition  of  the  leaves  as  to  colour,  and 
the  degree  in  which  they  adhere  to  the  branches, 
also  afford  means  of  estimating  the  state  of  maturity 
of  the  fruit.  The  American  Pomological  Society 
appears  to  have  given  these  matters  careful  study,  and 
are  entirely  in  favour  of  early  gathering.  Amongst 
other  experiments  is  that  of  colouring  in  the  dark. 
Fruit  gathered  two  weeks  before  ripening,  and  having 
then  scarcely  any  colour  on  the  sunny  side,  increased 
rapidly  in  colouring  when  ripening  in  the  dark,  present¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  appearance  when  ripe.  Darkness  cannot 
be  considered  to  have  anything  to  do  with  bringing 
out  colouring,  so  it  must  he  the  result  of  the  ripening 
process.  Early-gathered  fruit,  then,  can  be  so  managed 
as  to  have  it  quite  as  fully  coloured  as  if  gathered  late  ; 
and  the  keeping  properties,  which  are  even  more 
important,  are  increased  by  the  same  management. 
The  nutritive  qualities  must  always  he  of  higher 
value  than  mere  appearances,  though  the  latter  greatly 
affect  prices  in  the  market.  Early  gathering  ensures 
both  results  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

After  fruit  is  gathered  its  resistance  to  evaporation  is 
increased  by  every  reduction  of  temperature  down  to 
32° — our  freezing  point — when  evaporation  and  the 
wasting  of  the  fruit  cease.  Generally,  the  temperature 
of  cellars  and  fruit-rooms  is  not,  and  need  not  be,  kept 
down  to  that  point.  In  general  terms,  warm  storage 
hastens  the  season  of  the  fruit,  cold  storage  retards  it. 

Packing  Apples. 

One  word  as  to  packing  Apples.  We  take  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  a  rule,  in  packing  with  hay,  moss, 
and  such  things,  with  the  usual  result  that  during  a 
long  journey  these  packings  give  way,  and  the  fruit 
finds  room  to  move  and  gets  seriously  bruised.  Our 
American  friends  ignore  our  old-world  ideas  ;  they 
just  put  their  Apples  into  barrels,  heaping  them  up  till 
they  form  a  flat  cone  in  the  centre  above  the  level  of 
the  head,  then  by  slow  pressure  the  head  is  forced  on. 
The  Newtown  Pippins  thus  packed  are  found  in  Covent 
Garden  as  fresh  and  free  from  bruises  as  our  Blenheim 
Oranges  that  have  travelled  but  a  few  miles. 

In  the  last  forty  years  the  American  Apple  trade 
with  us  is  said  to  have  increased  from  five  barrels  to 
nearly  7,000,000  barrels. 

Fruit  may  he  suitably  stored  in  any  cool  moderately 
dry  room  or  granary  where  a  regular  temperature  of 
45°  can  be  maintained  in  all  weathers.  A  dry  frost¬ 
proof  cellar  is  as  good  a  place  as  can  generally  be  found. 
Where  Apples  and  Pears  are  grown  on  a  large  scale 
special  places  will  be  built  or  fitted  as  fruit-rooms  ;  and 
these  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  fruit,  as  it  is 
very  sensitive  to  taking  up  and  long  retaining  odours. 
Therefore,  also,  storing  the  fruit  on  straw,  dry  sawdust 
and  such  things  is  to  be  avoided.  Deal  shelves  are 
objectionable  for  the  same  reason.  The  white  woods, 
such  as  Sycamore  or  Poplar,  form  the  best  shelves  ; 
but  if  resinous  woods  are  used  they  should  be  painted 
and  varnished.  Shelves  of  open  lattice-work  are  very 
suitable  ;  and,  for  economy  of  space,  they  may  be  in 


tiers  of  shallow  shelf-drawers,  with  lattice  bottoms,  the 
drawers  to  pull  out  singly,  and  allow  2  ins.  or  3  ins. 
clear  between  the  fruit  and  the  drawer  above. 

This  arrangement  will  stow  away  a  very  large 
quantity  in  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  allows 
the  fruit  to  be  got  at  singly,  with  plenty  of  air  space. 
All  choice  fruits  should  be  stored  singly.  This,  with 
cool  uniform  temperature  and  a  moderately  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  furnishes  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
keeping  fruit,  remembering  that  the  cooler  fruit  is  kept 
the  longer  is  deterioration  kept  away.  Cool  storage 
retards  and  warm  storage  hastens  the  natural  season  of 
the  fruit  ;  and  they  may  be  employed  to  extend  the 
fruit  season  at  both  ends,  so  as,  by  means  of  a  proper 
selection  of  fruit,  to  make  it  possible  to  enjoy  it  all  the 
year  round,  without  falling  into  such  a  quandary  as 
Shakspeare  seems  to  suggest,  when  he  says,  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  “There’s  a  small  choice  in  rotten 
Apples.” — Edward  Durnford,  Lieut. -Colonel,  Rotharn- 
sted  Lodge,  Harpendcn. 

- - 

SELBORNE  HOUSE,  STREAT- 

HAM. 

What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  gardening,  and 
plant  growing  under  glass  especially,  can  be  well 
illustrated  in  many  cases  in  thickly  populated  places 
in  London  or  its  suburbs  ;  and  those  concerned  in 
Orchid  growing  would  be  greatly  interested,  as  we  were 
the  other  week,  in  the  inspection  of  the  hothouses  at 
Selborne  Lodge,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham, 
the  beautiful  suburban  residence  of  J.  Southgate,  Esq. 
There  are  two  gardens  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
chiefly  Grapes,  Cucumbers  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Salter 
has  some  capital  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar,  Alicante  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  still  hanging  on  the 
Vines,  although  the  presence  of  bedding  and  other 
plants  in  the  house  must  be  very  detrimental  to  their 
keeping  properties. 

The  Orchid  and  other  plant  houses  are  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion  itself,  and  are 
literally  filled  to  overflowing  with  healthy  well-grown 
stuff  in  admirably  clean  condition.  This  last  feature 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  to  it  no  doubt  is 
traceable  a  great  amount  of  success  attained  in  Orchid 
culture,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  In  the  cool  Odonto- 
glossum  house  a  fine  lot  are  staged,  chiefly  varieties  of 
O.  crispum,  although  there  is  a  good  admixture  of 
other  species,  all  in  robust  condition,  and  preparing  to 
throw  up  flower-spikes.  Amongst  those  now  flowering 
we  noticed  a  strikingly  blotched  variety  under  the 
name  of  O.  crispum  Dormaniana,  which,  if  not  equal 
to  some  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions,  is  certainly  a 
very  desirable  form,  with  the  sepals,  petals  and  lip 
boldly  blotched  all  over  with  brownish  purple. 

In  a  warmer  house  was  staged  a  collection  of  various 
kinds,  a  good  percentage  of  which  showed  flower.  A 
very  distinct  species  is  Ccelogyne  barbata,  producing  a 
long,  slender,  terminal  and  erect  flower-spike,  at  the 
apex  of  which  the  curious  medium-sized  flowers  emerge 
from  the  axils  of  large  straw-coloured  bracts.  Con¬ 
siderable  interest  attaches  to  the  heavy  beard  of  deep 
brown  fringes  all  along  the  centre  of  the  lip  and  at  the 
margin  of  the  terminal  lobe  ;  otherwise,  the  flowers 
are  white  and  showy.  A  pretty  species  is  C.  ocellata, 
much  in  the  way  of  C.  ochracea,  but  producing  its 
flower-spikes  at  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  when 
finished.  A  magnificent  piece  of  Ccelogyne  Massange- 
ana,  recently  in  flower,  fills  a  basket  18  ins.  square 
(inside  measurement).  The  daik  brownish  orange 
flowers  of  Maxillaria  nigrescens,  although  large,  are 
not  particularly  attractive,  but  diffuse  a  delicious 
odour  through  the  house  ;  and  the  same  quality  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  flowers  of  Trichosma  suavis,  which 
are,  however,  pretty  as  well.  Odontoglossum  Londes- 
boroughianum  is  a  showy  species,  if  we  regarded  it  as 
an  Oncidium,  which  its  habit  and  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  flowers  would  indicate  ;  but,  owing  to  a 
peculiarity  of  the  column,  it  must  be  retained  under  the 
present  name.  The  long,  creeping  rhizomes  which 
bear  the  pseudo-bulbs  necessitate  that  it  should  be 
grown  against  a  block,  to  which  the  roots  may  cling. 
Other  Orchids,  growing  under  similar  treatment  as  to 
temperature,  were  the  sweet-scented  C.  Roezlii  alba, 
the  red-eyed  variety  of  Calanthe  Veitehii,  named  C. 
Sandhurstiana  (a  large  piece),  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
atropurpureum,  and  a  specimen  of  C.  Mastersi  affine, 
bearing  a  twelve-flowered  spike  of  flowers. 

In  a  house  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  we 
were  confronted  with  the  dark  and  richly  coloured 
flowers  of  Vanda  insignis,  whose  sepals  and  petals  are 
heavily  blotched  with  rich  brown  on  a  yellow  ground, 


while  the  lip  is  rose.  A  bold  Slipperwort  is  Cypri- 
pedinm  euryandrum,  with  long  declining  petals,  broad 
and  heavily  blotched  with  blackish  purple  on  a  yellow 
ground.  The  standard  is  also  very  conspicuous,  and 
striped  with  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and  green  at 
the  base.  C.  insigne  punctatum  violaceum  was  also 
well  flowered,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  varieties 
of  C.  insigne  in  cultivation.  Another  instance  of  a 
sweetly-scented  winter-flowering  Orchid  is  Dendrobium 
heterocarpum,  here  grown  on  a  block  of  wood  hung 
up  near  the  light.  Grown  in  a  similar  way,  in  another 
house,  was  Cattleya  luteola  Holfordii,  the  smallest  of 
all  the  Cattleyas,  while  the  variety  is  characterised  by 
a  broad  plum-purple  blotch  on  the  lip.  A  specimen  of 
the  sweetly  scented  Maxillaria  venusta  was  conspicuous 
by  the  great  size  of  its  pure  white  flowers.  Masdeval- 
lias  are  grown  in  a  shady  position  behind  the  house, 
and  although  they  escape  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  they  cannot  escape  a  visitation  of  fog, 
which  greatly  damages  the  flowers. 

Some  healthy  well-grown  specimens  of  Pancratium 
fragrans  were  bearing  buds  about  9  ins.  in  length  before 
expansion,  while  those  in  full  bloom  were  delightfully 
fragrant.  A  pleasing  bit  of  variation  from  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  is  the  unconventional  way  in 
which  the  Fernery  is  laid  out.  The  central  basin 
was  lowest  and  contained  water,  surrounded  by  a  ridge 
planted  with  Ferns  and  other  things.  Bold  projecting 
pieces  of  rock  stood  out  here  and  there  in  prominent 
positions,  covered  in  places  with  moss,  and  planted 
with  Ferns  and  Begonias. 

Chinese  Primulas  are  grown  to  great  perfection  hy 
Mr.  Salter,  and  prove  very  successful  at  exhibitions,  as 
well  they  might.  All  the  single-flowered  kinds  are 
seedlings,  and  now  somewhat  over  a  year  old,  as  the 
batch  to  take  their  place  next  year  are  now  small 
plants,  bearing  three  or  four  leaves.  The  old  Alba 
plena  is  grown  to  a  large  size,  and  furnishes  a  great 
quantity  of  cut  blooms.  A  deep  red  and  single-flowered 
variety  exhibited  evidence  of  good  cultivation  by  the 
large  size  of  the  flowers,  which  measured  about  2^  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  by  the  robust  habit  of  the  foliage. 
Pearl  is  another  strong-growing  variety,  with  white 
flowers,  tinted  with  pink,  and  contrasting  well  with 
the  five-1  obed  orange  eye.  For  quautity  of  flower  and 
general  excellence  they  would  be  difficult  to  beat. 

- — >X<— - 

Hardening  §[iscellany. 

Chrysanthemum  Emily  Dale. — With  great 
pleasure  I  will  inform  “A.  IV.  D.”  why  I  left  this 
variety  of  Chrysanthemum  out  of  my  list  of  in¬ 
curved  varieties  published  in  a  contemporary  ;  simply 
because  I  do  not  regard  this  variety  and  Golden  Queen 
of  England  sufficiently  distinct  to  grow  and  show 
together.  In  giving  lists  of  varieties  of  any  section  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  the  guidance  of  beginners,  I 
always  avoid  any  concerning  which  there  is  any  doubt 
whatever  as  to  their  distinctness,  as  I  find  such 
lists  compiled  in  the  manner  'described  are  of  much 
more  value  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  than 
giving  synonymous  names.  I  have  fully  tested  the 
matter  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  Golden  Queen  of 
England  and  Emily  Dale  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  in 
character  to  be  shown  separately  ;  therefore  I  contend 
that  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  naming  the  latter 
kind  as  one  of  a  selection  where  all  others  are  entirely 
distinct.  I  always  try  to  give  such  advice  in  selection 
of  varieties  as  I  would  follow  myself.  I  believe  that  the 
Golden  Queen  is  the  original  variety,  and  Emily  Dale  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sport  from  it,  therefore  I  think  the 
former  name  the  more  proper  one  to  use.  As  before 
stated,  I  have  grown  the  two  supposed  varieties  together, 
and  failed  to  find  sufficient  difference  to  warrant  me 
retaining  the  names.  My  stocks  in  each  case  were 
obtained  from  our  best  growers,  and  the  only  difference 
I  could  see  was  caused  by  the  different  conditions  of 
culture,  such  as  selection  of  buds,  temperatures  during 
expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  so  on  ;  but  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  the  flowers  exhibited  no  distinct 
features.  At  a  large  show  where  I  was  one  of  the  judges, 
in  a  large  class  these  two  names  were  given  upon  the 
stand  in  good  faith,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  blooms 
were  distinct.  My  colleague  and  myself  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  whatever  of  their  being  duplicate 
blooms,  therefore  we  were  compelled  to  disqualify  the 
stand  in  fairness  to  other  exhibitors,  who  staged 
according  to  schedule  requirements.  Of  course  the 
exhibitor  felt  at  first  much  aggrieved,  and  in  argument 
of  his  case  said,  “Mr.  So-and-so  (naming  one  of  our 
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best  authorities)  says  they  are  distinct.”  I  then  asked, 
“Would  your  authority  stage  the  two  together  ?  ”  He 
responded,  “Ho,  Mr.  So-and-so  says  he  would  not 
like  to,  but  they  are  distinct !  ” — E.  Molyneux. 

Viola,  Blue  Bell. — It  is  very  kind  of  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  N.  Blandford,  to  speak  in  such  high  terms 
of  my  bantling  as  he  does.  It  is  quite  true  that  it 
originated  in  my  garden,  and  that  I  sent  it  out ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  I  raised  it,  as  it  came  as  a 
self-sown  seedling — “Earth,  of  man  the  bounteous 
mother,”  gave  it  to  me  without  even  the  asking.  One 
day  I  noticed  in  my  garden  a  small  tufted  Pansy 
growing  up — a  chance  seedling  (it  is  curious  how  the 
seed  grain  got  there,  for  I  had  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
grown  a  Yiola  there  before)  ;  and  being  struck  by  its 
close  compact  habit  I  allowed  it  to  develope,  and,  lo  ! 
it  blossomed  into  a  pretty  violet-blue  Yiola,  which  I 
named  Blue  Bell.  Mature,  out  of  her  great  heart,  gave 
me  this  gift,  and  I  propagated  it,  and  sent  it  out. 
I  have  since  seen  it  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
wondered  how  it  got  there.  I  have  found  it  under 
other  names — subsequently  bestowed — but  always  my 
own  Blue  Bell.-  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Speed  once  told 
me  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  admired  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  in  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth,  a  large  batch 
of  Blue  Bell.  Whether  what  has  been  grown  at  Kew 
is  the  genuine  Blue  Bell,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  if  one  of 
the  employes  at  Kew  will  send  a  piece  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Gardening  World,  that  matter  can  be  soon 
settled.  I  thank  all  friends  for  their  kindly  mention 
of  this  useful  Yiola. — R.  Dean,  Ealing,  IF. 

Propagating  Carnations,  &c. — It  has  been 
my  practice  for  many  years  to  increase  this  charming 
class  of  plants  by  cuttings  or  pipings,  and  have  fully 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  may  be  so  multiplied 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  by  the  hundred  or  by 
thousands,  by  having  the  necessary  appliances,  and 
following  the  advice  written  years  ago  by  me  in  some 
of  your  contemporaries.  Plants  with  a  profusion  of 
roots  may  be  obtained  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
days  with,  I  may  say,  a  handful  of  roots,  strong  and 
robust  in  health.  I  send  some  samples  that  have  been 
rooted  at  different  periods  during  this  autumn,  and 
which  are  correctly  labelled  with  the  date  of  insertion. 
I  may  say  that  those  put  in  on  the  10th  of  November 
have  been  subjected  to  a  low  temperature  owing  to  a 
leakage  in  my  hot  w'ater  cement-tank.  In  my  time  I 
have  been  engaged,  on  very  many  occasions,  in  layering, 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  an  August  sun  ;  and 
those  who  may  have  been  similarly  engaged  know  full 
well  that  it  is  not  an  enviable  avocation,  nor  is  it  one 
now  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  success,  which  is  far 
more  certain  under  our  improved  means  and  appliances 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  pipings  were  rooted 
under  hand-glasses  by  the  aid  of,  perhaps,  fermenting 
material.— George  Fry,  Lewisham.  [The  plants  re¬ 
ceived  were  abundantly  rooted,  and  fully  bear  out  our 
correspondent’s  statements. — Ed.] 

New  Chrysanthemum,  Hans  Niemand. 
— The  name  here  given  is  applied  to  a  distinct  sport 
which  was  obtained  from  the  Japanese  Etoile  du  Midi 
about  two  years  ago,  and  is  now  being  largely  pro¬ 
pagated  for  distribution  next  year  by  Messrs.  Hans 
Niemand  &  Co.,  Harborne  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Etoile  du  Midi  has  a  medium-sized  head  of  the 
reflexed  Japanese  type,  and  has  orange-red  florets 
tipped  with  yellow.  The  sport,  Hans  Niemand,  under¬ 
goes  such  a  transformation  during  expansion,  that  it 
might  appropriately  be  named  Variabilis.  "While  the 
young  florets  are  expanding,  they  are  heavily  suffused 
with  orange-red,  but,  as  soon  as  they  become  fully 
opened  and  reflexed,  they  change  to  a  deep  golden 
yellow.  This  transformation  takes  place  gradually, 
from  the  circumference  of  the  head  towards  the  centre  : 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  florets  have  assumed  the 
bright  golden  yellow  colour,  and  the  bloom  is  getting 
old,  the  outer  florets  again  assume  an  orange-red  colour 
as  they  die  off.  The  sport  is  described  as  a  free-grow¬ 
ing,  free-flowering  subject,  and  excellent  for  dinner- 
table  decoration,  as  it  shows  off  with  magnificent  effect 
by  artificial  light ;  the  leafage  is  good,  the  individual 
leaves  being  once  or  twice  deeply  cut,  and  frequently 
conspicuously  auriculed  at  the  base  as  if  furnished  with 
stipules. 

Selaginella  uncinata(S.  caesia)  —This  species 
is  placed  among  the  stove  Lycopods  ;  but  when  I  was 
at  the  Elms,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
gardener,  Mr.  E.  Fountain,  pointed  out  to  me  a  plant 
of  this  species  growing  upon  a  heap  of  leaf-soil  in  the 
open.  It  appears  that  it  was  a  good  specimen  in  a 
pan,  but  as  the  pan  became  broken,  the  plant  was  set 
down  upon  the  bed  of  leaf-soil,  and  some  of  the  soil 


drawn  up  about  the  roots.  This  was  done  in  the 
summer  of  18S6.  There  it  remained  all  through  the 
winter  of  1886-87  without  harm,  and  it  grew  freely 
during  the  past  summer.  It  is  still  alive,  having 
rooted  into  the  leaf-soil.  One  remarkable  thing  is 
that  the  heap  of  soil  is  under  a  north  wall  where  but 
little  sunshine  falls. — R.  D. 

Tomato,  Blenheim  Orange.— Fruits  of  this 
variety  are  still  hanging  on  the  plants  at  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co’s,  nursery,  Forest  Hill,  and  even  with  the 
general  absence  of  sunlight  for  some  time  past,  they 
are  by  no  means  indifferently  flavoured.  They  are 
round  and  smooth,  or  even  with  a  shining  skin,  and 
bright  yellow,  or  more  or  less  tinted  with  red  like  the 
Apple  of  the  same  name  when  they  have  been  ripened 
with  an  abundance  of  sunlight.  During  the  summer 
part  of  the  season  they  attain  the  size  of  the  sort 
named  Perfection,  which  is  certainly  large  for  a  yellow 
variety.  Some  of  the  other  large  yellow  sorts  are 
deeply  ribbed,  which  detracts  materially  from  their 
value  for  dessert,  and  even  more  so  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Very  little  seed  is  produced  in  an  individual 
fruit,  so  that  the  flesh  attains  a  very  solid  and  rich 
consistency  of  good  flavour. 

Nerine  Mansellii.— I  notice  in  The  Gardening 
"World  of  December  10th,  p.  231,  a  note  on  this  plant. 
I  send  a  few  extra  notes,  as  also  a  list  of  those  Nerines 
which  have  bloomed  here  this  season.  One  of  the  best 
qualities  of  N.  Mansellii  is  its  freedom  of  flowering. 
The  bulb  from  which  we  have  obtained  our  stock  has 
bloomed  six  years  in  succession  ;  this  year  it  has  the 
largest  spike  I  have  yet  seen,  bearing  twenty-five 
flowers.  Another  bulb  has  a  spike  with  twenty  flowers, 
and  is  now  throwing  up  a  second  spike  from  the  same 
bulb.  Four  other  bulbs  have  a  spike  each  carrying 
seventeen  flowers.  "When  once  a  bulb  has  bloonie  i  it 
does  so  every  year,  which  I  do  not  find  the  case  with 
other  Nerines.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  that 
respect  is  N.  Fothergillii  major.  It  has  also  abundant 
foliage,  which  is  full  grown  about  the  time  the  flowers 
are  in  full  bloom,  which  is  a  great  advantage  over 
those  that  bloom  without  the  foliage.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  Nerines  which  have  jbloomed  here  this 
season,  in  their  order  of  flowering,  viz. :  N.  Fothergillii 
major,  N.  venusta,  N.  atrosanguinea,  N.  O’Brieni 
ccerulea,  N.  elegans  carminata,  N.  Plantii,  N.  japonica, 
N.  pulchella,  N.  excellens,  N.  Fothergillii,  N.  corusca, 
N.  undulata  or  crispa,  N.  amabilis,  N.  Humili  angus- 
tifolia,  N.  corusca  major,  N.  pudica,  N.  fiexuosa,  N. 
elegans  and  N.  Mansellii.  Other  varieties  we  have, 
which  have  not  bloomed,  are  N.  sarniensis,  N.  Cammii, 
N.  rosea  crispa,  N.  sarniensis  carnosa,  N.  Elwesii  and 
N.  rosea. — E.  Peters,  The  Gardens,  Somerset  Terrace, 
Guernsey. 

Luculia  gratissima. — This  beautiful  greenhouse 
plant  is  a  favourite  with  all  who  cultivate  it,  and 
thereby  know  its  worth.  Its  flowers  being  sweetly 
scented  enhances  its  value.  They  are  rosy  pink,  and 
for  button-holes  or  bouquets  it  is  quite  an  acquisition. 
It  can  be  grown  in  pots,  but  to  be  planted  out  in  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  it  is  far  better,  for  in  this 
w'ay  it  thrives  wonderfully  well,  because  there  is  plenty 
of  root  room.  Propagation  can  be  effected  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  sandy  soil,  placing  them  in  a 
gentle  heat.  The  usual  method,"  however,  is  by 
cuttings,  which,  unless  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
are  difficult  to  strike.  Cuttings  placed  under  a  bell- 
glass,  or  in  the  propagating  pit,  ought  to  root  in  a 
short  time  ;  and  when  rooted,  be  careful  in  potting 
them  off,  as  the  roots  are  very  tender.  Another  way 
is  by  layering.  The  shoot  should  be  notched  under  a 
joint,  pegged  down  firmly  in  a  pot,  and  the  latter  made 
secure  to  the  trellis,  that  is,  provided  the  plant  in 
question  is  trained  against  a  wall.  — F.  R.  S. 

Early  Turnips. — Fora  first  crop  no  earlier  can 
be  grown  than  Early  Milan,  which  comes  into  use  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  other  kinds  sown  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  one  of  the  strap-leaved  varieties, 
producing  small  round  white  tubers,  more  or  less  tinted 
with  red  on  the  top.  Early  Munich  succeeds  the 
former  in  point  of  time,  and  constitutes  another  of  the 
strap-leaved  forms  ;  the  tuber  is  white,  more  or  less 
conspicuously  marked  with  purple  on  the  top.  This, 
again,  is  followed  by  the  Red  Strap-leaf  variety,  very 
similar  save  for  a  shade  of  colour  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  reach  a  usable  size.  A  peculiarly-shaped  Turnip, 
because  to  us  unfamiliar,  is  that  named  Long  Jersey 
Navet,  which  has  an  oblong  or  cylindrical  white  tuber 
piercing  the  ground  perpendicularly  ;  being  early,  it  is 
much  used  for  the  Early  Paris  Market.  A  good  early 
yellow  sort  is  that  named  Early  Finland,  with  a  napi- 
form,  that  is,  Turnip-shaped  tuber,  which  is  cleaD,  well 


shaped,  with  a  small  tap-root,  pale  yellow  and  good. 
By  the  use  of  the  preceding  sorts,  both  earliness  and 
variety  are  secured.  They  had  been  sown  along  with  a 
number  of  others,  after  the  memorable  drought  of  last 
summer,  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons’  trial-grounds  at 
Chiswick,  where  they  grew  very  rapidly  with  the  warm 
autumn  rains. 

Palms  and  Chrysanthemums. — Now  that 
the  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  over,  or  nearly  so,  for 
another  season,  can  we  look  back  and  say  we  have 
made  any  real  progress,  either  in  the  staging  of  the 
flowers  or  the  grouping  of  the  plants  ?  To  the  latter, 
especially,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  now,  and  ask 
if  something  could  not  be  done  to  make  the  grouping 
of  Chrysanthemums  a  more  pleasing  and  interesting 
feature  at  shows  in  the  future  than  they  have  been. 
The  banks  of  Chrysanthemums,  sloping  from  back  to 
front,  as  generally  seen  at  our  shows,  are  not  so  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.  That  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  groups, 
as  at  present  carried  out,  few  will  deny.  "What  is 
wanted  is  a  broader  basis  on  which  to  work,  and  a 
clause  inserted  in  exhibition  schedules  allowing  Palms, 
Dracaenas  and  Ferns  to  be  used.  If  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  would  set  an  example,  and 
add  a  clause  to  that  effect  concerning  one  of  the  groups 
for  which  they  offer  prizes,  we  would  have  a  good 
opportunity  at  their  shows  of  judging  whether  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system  of  massing  the  flowers.  If  committees  in 
drawing  up  their  schedules  for  another  season  would 
add  such  a  clause,  I  think  the  general  effect  produced 
at  their  shows  would  be  more  graceful  and  pleasing 
than  they  have  been.  So  long  as  exhibitors  are  not 
allowed  to  use  any  plants  except  Chrysanthemums  for 
their  groups,  there  will  only  be  a  repetition  of  what 
we  have  already  seen,  namely,  plants  of  different 
heights — the  dwarfest  ones  being  generally  the  most 
effective.  I  trust  that  some  of  your  able  correspon¬ 
dents  will  take  this  subject  up,  and  give  us  their 
opinion. — A.  W.  D. 

Apprentices  v.  Journeymen.— Much  has 
been  said  in  the  gardening  press  from  time  to  time  on 
the  growing  deficiencies  of  the  above.  Is  it  true,  and 
where  lies  the  fault  ?  It  is,  I  fear,  on  both  sides. 
Many  head  gardeners  obligate  themselves  to  teach,  and 
fail  to  do  so  through  the  stupidity  or  some  other  fault 
of  the  pupil.  What  is  the  Education  Act  doing,  and 
has  it  a  retrograde  tendency  on  young  men  ?  Has  it 
not  increased  the  average  intelligence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  1  But  wailing  seems  to  be  its  limits,  as  no 
further  steps  are  taken  to  battle  with  this,  we  are 
made  to  believe,  growing  evil.  Many  head  gardeners 
show  the  greatest  reticence  in  explanation  even  of  how 
they  wish  work  performed  ;  and  as  for  an  under  gar¬ 
dener,  should  he  inquire  into  the  details  of  anything  he 
wishes  to  know,  he  gets  told  in  a  very  off-hand  manner 
in  many  cases.  A  gardener  asked  me  the  name  of  a 
plant  during  my  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  not 
knowing  it,  I  asked  him  whit  it  was.  In  return, 
expecting  the  desired  information,  his  reply  was,  “  Na, 
I  inunna  tell  ye  that !”  I  thought  it  a  slippery 
method  of  hiding  supposed  knowledge.  My  belief  is 
that  under  gardeners  are  superior  now  to  what  they 
ever  were  in  knowledge  and  as  good  workmen.  As 
grumbling  is  seldom  or  never  beneficial  to  mankind, 
some  practical  course  should  be  adopted,  such  as  an 
annual  test  of  their  knowledge  by  means  of  examinations, 
which  could  be  held  throughout  the  country  at  the 
greatest  of  the  provincial  shows,  on  a  similar  principle 
to  the  one  in  London.  If  such  be  really  necessary,  it 
would,  at  least,  have  a  beneficial  effect  if  put  in  force. 
It  would  originate  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  from  its  local  character,  a  greater 
spirit  of  interest  would  be  centred  in  it.  Those  who 
availed  themselves  of  its  benefits  would  certainly  be 
preferred  to  those  who  did  not.  To  pass  an  examination 
with  a  testimonial  as  to  workmanship,  &c,,  would 
offer  to  head  gardeners  a  means  of  making  a  better 
selection,  and  also  be  the  medium  of  raising  the  general 
status  of  gardeners. — A.  M. 

Sutton’s  Michaelmas  White  Broccoli.— 
This  is  a  grand  variety,  succeeding  Yeitch’s  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower.  It  has  turned  out  well  with  me,  for 
I  have  been  cutting  beautiful  heads  this  last  month, 
and  shall  have  a  supply  up  till  Christmas.  It  is  a 
variety  that  is  well  worth  a  trial,  when  it  will  proclaim 
its  own  merits. — G.  Tyler,  Plastirion,  near  Carnarvon. 

The  Great  Auk. — On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  disposed  of  an 
egg  of  the  Great  Auk,  or  Gair-fowl  {Alca  impennis). 
The  rooms  were  crowded,  many  ornithologists  being 
present.  The  first  offer  was  50  guineas,  which  rapidly 
rose  to  160  guineas,  at  which  price  it  passed  into  the 
collection  of  Mr.  L.  Field.  Something  like  a  rare 
Auk-kid  ! 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Heaths. — It  will  be  as  well,  now  that  fogs  are 
not  so  frequent,  to  have  a  careful  look  over  the 
Heaths,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  stored 
without  it  being  noticed  that  the  plants  are  suffering 
from  mildew,  the  first  intimation  of  which  is  that  when 
turned  round  to  prevent  drawing  or  otherwise,  the 
foliage  falls  in  showers.  Should  this  be  the  case,  extra 
precautions  must  be  adopted,  and  the  sulphur  dredger 
be  kept  constantly  in  use  amongst  the  plants  affected. 
Specimen  Epacris  may  be  similarly  treated,  as  they  are 
equally  liable.  Watering,  too,  should  be  carefully 
done,  and  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  while  at  the 
same  time  never  allow  the  balls  to  become  dry,  as  this 
is  fatal  as  a  rule.  Ventilate  the  structure  as  freely  as 
possible,  but  avoid  the  application  of  fire-heat  so  long 
as  frost  does  not  enter. 

Tuberoses.— We  have  potted  up  some  Tuberoses,  and 
they  will  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to  induce 
them  to  root  freely,  be  kept  quite  close  to  the  glass, 
and  cool  overhead  to  prevent  drawing.  When  es¬ 
tablished  they  are  better  placed  on  shelves  close  to  the 
glass,  where  the  growth  can  thoroughly  ripen  and 
develop,  for  if  this  be  not  done  they  do  not  flower 
so  satisfactorily.  Afterwards  they  can  be  had  in  flower, 
as  desired,  by  the  application  of  extra  heat.  Attend 
carefully  to  Camellias,  particularly  in  the  watering, 
which  must  be  most  carefully  done,  or  the  plants  are 
extremely  liable  to  drop  their  buds.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  these  as  to  Heaths  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  fire-heat  and  ventilation.  Should 
there  be  any  trace  of  worms  in  the  pots  or  tubs, 
water  with  soot  and  clean  lime  water,  which  will 
quickly  remove  them  ;  and  to  keep  up  a  full  supply 
of  cut  bloom — if  there  are  any  indications  of  being 
short —  place  a  plant  or  two  in  gentle  heat.  Pro¬ 
bably  some  of  those  giving  the  first  flowers  will  now  be 
over,  in  which  case  no  better  place  can  be  found  for 
them  than  a  vinery  or  Peach-house  which  is  just 
started,  where  the  plants  can  be  kept  frequently 
syringed,  and  be  in  a  position  to  excite  them  to  grow  ; 
but  where  the  growth  made  may  be  such  as  is  required 
to  produce  first-rate  flowers  next  autumn,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised  they  must  be  transferred  to  cooler 
quarters,  until  finally  placed  out-of-doors  for  the 
summer. 

Christmas  Flowers. — Much  may  be  done  yet 
before  Merry  Christmas  is  upon  us,  by  the  bringing 
forward  or  retarding  plants  for  furnishing  a  full  supply 
of  cut  flowers.  For  instance,  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to 
quantity  lift  some  of  the  strongest  clumps  of  Helle- 
borus  niger  vars,  and  place  them  in  leaf-soil  on  a  mild 
bottom-heat,  they  will  then  produce  in  good  time  a 
quantity  of  their  pearly  white  blossoms  which  are  most 
useful  for  decoration,  as  they  last  a  long  time  after 
being  cut.  Azaleas,  if  too  forward,  may  be  placed  in  a 
cool-house,  but  they  must  be  kept  free  from  draughts. 
Deutzias  may  have  extra  bottom-heat,  which  will 
cause  them  to  open  more  readily.  If  pot  plants  are  in 
much  demand,  then  some  of  the  best  of  the  Primulas 
should  be  selected  and  placed  in  the  intermediate-house, 
so  that  full  heads  of  bloom  may  be  had  ;  these  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  house  decoration. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — "We  have  made  up  a  hot-bed  for  succes¬ 
sion  Cucumbers  ;  the  hillhocks  will  at  once  be  placed 
on  it,  and  when  warmed  the  plants  put  out,  which,  being 
good-sized  stuff,  will  quickly  come  into  bearing. 
Maintain  a  good  growing  temperature  by  the  frequent 
damping  of  walks,  walls,  &c.,  keeping  the  pipes  well 
■warmed,  so  that  the  thermometer  rises  to  75°  by  day 
with  a  little  air  on,  allowing  it  to  fall  gradually 
towards  night,  wThen  65°  will  be  sufficiently  high. 
Should  green  or  black-fly  make  its  appearance  fumigate 
with  Tobacco-paper,  which  effectually  destroys  it. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  sowing  of  some  reliable 
sort,  to  take  the  place  of  those  plants  which  have  been 
fruiting  through  autumn  and  winter,  and  also  Tomatos 
in  the  next  compartment.  These  last-named  have 
furnished  us  with  a  really  good  lot  of  fruit,  and  have 
been  most  useful. 

Melons.— It  is  too  early  to  sow  Melons  ;  but,  still, 
where  specially  required,  a  sowing  of  some  well-tried 
kind  may  be  made.  They  must  not  be  relied  upon  to  give 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  for  if  two  can  be  obtained  from  a 
plant  thus  early  it  ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient.  Be 
very  careful  in  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  all 


early-forced  things,  as  the  days  are  very  short,  with 
scarcely  any  sunshine  to  give  texture  to  the  growth 
made,  which,  if  subject  to  too  much  heat,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  unsatisfactory.  As  the  shelves  in  the 
houses  become  cleared  let  them  be  filled  with  pot 
Strawberries  from  the  north  pits,  for  in  this  way  they 
start  gradually,  and  succeed  those  placed  in  the  heated 
pit,  as  previously  advised,  and  which,  as  they  throw 
up  their  trusses,  should  be  moved  from  the  pit  on  to 
shelves  in  the  intermediate  house. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

While  the  weather  continues  so  dry  overhead, push 
on  with  the  digging  of  all  vacant  squares,  so  that  all 
may  appear  as  neat  and  tidy  as  possible.  Go  over  the 
Broccoli  squares  and  lift  any  that  may  be  large  enough 
for  use  or  nearly  so,  and  heel  them  in  in  any  spare 
corner,  where  if  not  required  at  the  time  they  may  be 
protected  with  mats  or  bracken.  We  have  a  nice 
square  of  Snow’s  which  are  buttening,  and  these  will  be 
heeled  in  the  square,  placing  the  heads  towards  the 
north  and  putting  a  spit  of  soil  over  the  stem,  to 
protect  and  also  to  keep  them  in  position.  See  that 
the  Cauliflowers  in  the  frames  do  not  become  drawn  ; 
to  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible  the  lights  should  be 
drawn  off,  except  in  the  case  of  rains  or  severe  frosts. 

Some  of  the  most  forward  of  the  Endive  may  be 
carefully  lifted  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  Mush¬ 
room  house,  where  they  will  bleach  readily.  We  have 
prepared  the  next  pit  for  Potatos,  and  they  will  be 
treated  as  previously  advised  ;  the  sets  may,  with 
advantage,  be  started  in  heat  at  once.  We  have  not 
yet  finished  the  pruning  of  Currant  bushes,  but  hope  to 
do  so  within  a  few  days  ;  as  the  work  goes  on  let 
sufficient  cuttings  of  each  be  selected,  as  they  can  be 
heeled  in,  and  will  give  employment  when  raining  or 
unfit  for  outdoor  work. —  Walter  Child,  Croome  Court. 
- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Epidendrum  cochleatum  majus.— Of  this 
vast  genus  very  few  bear  flowers  sufficiently  large  or 
ornamental  to  find  favour  with  the  general  cultivator. 
This,  however,  might  well  merit  a  place  in  a  collection 
from  the  size  and  curious  form  of  the  flowers.  E. 
fragrans  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  met  with  in 
private  establishments,  but  the  flowers  are  certainly 
inferior  in  size  and  general  effectiveness.  It,  however, 
manages  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  popularity  from 
the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  is  retained 
by  them  for  a  considerable  time.  The  merits  of  E. 
cochleatum  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  colour  and 
shape  of  its  curiously-formed  lip,  which  resembles  a 
shell,  as  implied  in  the  specific  name.  The  latter 
organ  is  reversed  in  this  species,  so  that  it  occupies 
the  upper  side  of  the  flower,  and  is  shortly  heart- 
shaped,  blunt  and  concave,  blackish  purple  externally 
and  yellow  internally,  while  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
long,  narrow  and  greenish  yellow.  It  is  flowering  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  from  an  importation  lately 
received  from  the  West  Indies. 

Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana. — Much  has  been 
spoken  and  written  of  late  concerning  the  Phalaenopsis 
belonging  to  Mr.  Partington,  of  Heaton  House,  Ches- 
hunt,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  add  my  testi¬ 
mony,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  the  marvellous  state  of 
perfection  to  which  these  plants  are  grown  by  the 
enthusiastic  and  able  gardener,  Mr.  Searing.  For 
sundry  reasons  I  only  took  written  particulars  of  one 
plant,  that  mentioned  above,  although  every  plant  is 
a  marvel  of  high  cultivation  in  itself.  Most  growers 
are  aware  that  P.  Stuartiana  and  its  varieties  are  not 
the  freest  to  grow.  My  surprise  was  great  on  seeing 
this  plant  with  eight  leaves — the  longest  about  1 1  ins. 
— with  a  branched  spike  bearing  sixty-six  buds  ready  to 
burst  in  a  few  days.  Well  might  Mr.  Searing  say  that 
if  he  were  to  tell  anyone  they  would  not  believe  it. 

I  have  read  all  that  has  been  written  about  them  of 
late,  and,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Partington,  I 
was  enabled  to  go  and  see  for  myself  ;  and  on  entering 
the  house  and  looking  on  such  wonderful  development 
of  nature’s  richest  gems,  I  could  truly  say,  with  the 
eastern  queen  of  old,  “Behold,  the  half  hath  not  been 
told.”  Mr.  Searing’s  mode  of  treatment  has  been 
detailed  in  the  gardening  papers,  and  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  thus:  carefully  excluding  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun  during  summer,  but  giving  the  plants  the 
full  benefit  of  the  morning  and  evening  light,  with  the 
inside  atmosphere  approaching  saturation,  the  mois¬ 
ture  arising  from  the  bath  and  staging  of  shingle, 


where  salt  is  spread  about  several  times  during  the 
year.  From  now  onward,  through  our  dull  winter 
months,  all  the  light  possible  is  admitted,  care  always 
being  taken  not  to  use  more  fire-heat  than  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°.  On  frosty 
nights  the  roller  blinds  are  let  down  rather  than  push 
the  fire. — II.  C.  Fraser,  The  Woodlands,  Streathara. 

Vanda. — In  the  most  interesting  letter  on  Vanda 
spathulata  sent  to  you  by  Sydney  Courtauld,  Esq.,  I 
note  that  the  word  “Vanda”  is  said  to  be  in  Tamil 
used  in  reference  to  a  beetle  or  other  form  of  insect 
life — a  la  “Bee  Orchis”  it  maybe.  In  “  Orchids  ’ 
by  E.  S.  Band,  junr.,  p.  474,  I  find  the  following: 
“Vanda  is,  in  Sanskrit,  the  sacred  Mistletoe  of  the 
Oak,  the  Oak  being  Vandaca.  Thus  the  name  was 
extended  to  parasites  and  epiphytes  in  general,  but 
always  with  an  addition  as  Amaravanda — a  tree 
Orchid.” 

No  doubt  the  Tamil  coolies  of  Ceylon  use  many 
Sanskrit  words,  and  these  may  now  have  perverted 
meanings.  I  wish,  should  this  catch  the  eye  of  a 
Sanskrit  scholar,  that  he  would  kindly  enlighten  us  on 
the  matter.  Ada  is  another  generic  name  of  which  the 
meaning  seems  obscure.  —  F.  W.  B. 

- - 

FLORICULTURE, 

The  National  Auricula,  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
and  Dahlia  Societies. — The  special  societies  had  a 
busy  day  on  Tuesday.  At  noon  the  subscribers  to  the 
National  Auricula,  and  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Societies  met  in  the  Conservatory  at  South  Kensington, 
followed  by  that  of  the  Grand  National  Dahlia  Show, 
and  muddle,  muddle  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
business  matters  of  the  societies  are  but  small  in 
quantity  ;  but  it  is  indifferently  transacted — no  agenda 
paper  is  drawn  up,  and  so  things  are  taken  in  a  some¬ 
what  haphazard  fashion.  This  is  quite  true  of  the 
management  of  all  the  above  societies  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  so.  They  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  little  coteries,  who  convene  meetings  to  suit  their 
own  personal  convenience,  and  generally  at  a  most 
inconvenient  time  for  the  body  of  the  subscribers.  A 
prompt  business-manager  is  badly  wanted  so  that  things 
might  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  a  report 
was  read,  and  then  an  outline  of  accounts  was  sub¬ 
mitted  ;  the  treasurer  stating  that  the  balance-sheet  had 
been  sent  to  someone,  and  that  the  accounts  had  not 
been  audited.  But  it  was  said  there  was  a  substantial 
balance  in  hand,  as  a  financial  result  of  both  exhibi¬ 
tions.  The  officers  and  committee  were  re-elected 
en  bloc,  Mr.  H.  Selfe  Leonard  being  added  to  the 
latter.  The  time  and  place  of  the  annual  show,  and 
the  revision  of  the  schedule,  together  with  the  election 
of  judges,  were  referred  to  the  committee,  and  there  the 
matter  ended. 

The  National  Dahlia  Show  promoters  proceeded 
much  upon  the  same  lines,  only  they  dropped  the  title 
of  “Grand,”  and  agreed  to  form  a  society.  In  this 
case  a  balance-sheet  was  presented,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  society,  a  list  of  the 
prize-winners  was  published,  with  the  sum  of  money 
taken  by  each.  One  never  sees  a  statement  of  this  kind 
in  connection  with  the  Auricula  and  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Societies,  but  in  both  cases  I  should  think  nearly 
one-half  of  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  two  exhibitors. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  no  statement  of  this  character  is 
printed.  The  income  of  the  National  Dahlia  Show 
was  £5133  Is.  6 d.  ;  £62  5s.  6 d.  of  this  having  been 
received  in  subscriptions,  and  £50  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company.  Every  penny  was  expended,  and  a 
certain  sum  was  deducted  from  the  prize-money  won 
by  the  trade  growers  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The 
annual  show  will  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
September  7th  and  8th,  in  next  year.  Having  reached 
this  point,  it  was  then  suggested  that  a  National 
Dahlia  Society  should  be  formed,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fellorces,  Shottesham  Rector}',  Norwich,  was  appointed 
the  president ;  Messrs.  J.  McIntosh,  Shirley  Hibberd, 
AY.  H.  Cullingford,  and  G.  Harris  (Orpington),  vice- 
presidents  ;  and  a  committee  of  eight  persons,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  H.  Turner,  AY.  H.  AVilliams, 
Arthur  Rawlings,  Edward  Mawley,  AA7.  T.  Girdlestone, 
J.  Henshaw,  and  J.  T.  AYest ;  with  Mr.  Henry  Glass¬ 
cock  as  the  treasurer  and  secretary.  Some  suggestions 
were  made  with  a  view  of  reviewing  the  schedule,  par¬ 
ticular  stress  being  laid  by  Mr.  George  Paul  on  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  the  growers  of  small  collec¬ 
tions  of  Dahlias,  both  amateur  and  professional,  and 
these  were  referred  to  the  committee,  which  will  meet 
in  the  second  week  in  January. — Quo. 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— On  Tuesday 
evening,  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  held 
its  annual  dinner  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street, 
about  120  members  and  supporters  being  present  ;  the 
president,  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair, 
supported  by  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  M.  P.,  the  officers 
and  committee  of  the  society.  The  proceedings,  though 
somewhat  protracted,  were  thoroughly  enthusiastic, 
and  well  sustained  throughout.  A  spirited  and 
thoroughly  appreciated  speech  from  the  president, 
introduced  the  toast  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  ;  and  in  response  to  the  toast  of  the  treasurer 
and  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Starling  drew  attention  to  the 
reserve  fund,  which,  he  said,  had  been  augmented  only 
during  the  past  year,  by  the  sum  of  10s.,  which  he  had 
given  himself,  and  it  now  stood  at  about  £70.  He 
pointed  out  that  so  long  as  the  Royal  Aquarium  Com¬ 
pany  found  them  accommodation  for  the  show,  and 
made  them  such  a  handsome  donation,  they  were 
financially  pretty  secure,  but  if  this  help  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  they  were  dependent  upon  their  own 
resources,  he  thought  it  would  go  hardly  with  them, 
and,  therefore,  he  impressed  upon  the  members  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
reserve  fund.  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  who  received  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception,  in  response  to  a  toast,  said  that 
one  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  society  was  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  members. 
Twelve  months  ago  their  number  was  353,  and  they 
now  numbered  497,  an  increase  of  144  in  the  space  of 
a  year.  The  society  had  now  been  established  forty  odd 
years  ;  in  1878  they  had  fifty-five  members,  and  an 
income  of  £84.  This  year  their  total  income  would 
reach  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  £700.  At  the  great  show 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  there  were  428  entries,  and  as 
many  as  4,196  cut  blooms  were  staged  for  competition. 
Although  they  were  doing  a  great  work,  they  hardly, 
however,  achieved  all  that  was  set  for  the  society  to  do. 
They  would  have  to  prepare  and  issue  in  the  coming 
year  a  revised  catalogue  of  the  society,  so  rapidly  did 
the  varieties  increase.  The  prestige  of  the  society  must 
be  maintained,  and  every  effort  put  forth  to  issue 
a  prize  fund  for  next  year  that  would  be  worthy  of  the 
position  of  the  society  in  the  horticultural  world.  He 
also  stated  that  the  floral  committee  had  held  six 
meetings  during  the  past  year,  that  370  new  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  had  been  submitted  for  compe¬ 
tition,  and  forty  Certificates  of  Merit  awarded.  The 
amount  of  prize  money  awarded  at  the  November  show 
was  just  over  £278,  with  an  additional  £20  in  the  form 
of  plate.  Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  the 
vice-president  of  the  society,  who  had  opened  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  in  aid  of  the  special  prize  fund,  announced 
that  it  had  realised  the  sum  of  £50. 

An  excellent  musical  entertainment  was  added,  and 
the  usual  complimentary  toasts  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close.  _ _ 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


The  Harpenden  Horticultural. — This  society 
held  an  Apple  and  Pear  Congress  in  the  British  Schools 
in  the  village,  on  the  7th  inst.  The  idea  of  holding 
a  fruit  congress  originated  with  a  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Underwood,  gardener  to  C.  R.  Fenwick, 
Esq.,  High  Firs,  Harpenden.  The  subject  was  taken 
up  with  great  spirit  by  Mr.  Willis,  the  able  and 
energetic  secretary,  and  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  object  being  to  discover,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  most  suitable  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  for  the 
neighbourhood.  In  order  to  induce  the  inhabitants 
and  neighbouring  residents  to  bring  collections,  a  small 
prize  list  was  prepared,  and  the  result  was,  that  about 
180  dishes — chiefly  Apples  —  were  entered  for  com¬ 
petition,  these  being  supplemented  by  some  very  fine 
collections  by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamstead  ; 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley  ;  a  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  suitable  varieties  for  the  district 
from  Mr.  Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House  ;  and  smaller  collections  from  J. 
Blundell  Maple,  Esq.,  M. P. ,  Child wickbury  (gardener, 
Mr.  Nutting);  C.  R.  Fenwick,  Esq.,  High  Firs 
(gardener,  Mr.  Underwood)  ;  and  J.  S.  Hill,  Esq., 
Hawkswick  (gardener,  Mr.  Emptage),  created  a  display 
which  both  surprised  and  gratified  the  visitors  to  the 
show.  During  the  evening  papers  were  read  by  Lieut- 
Col.  Durnford,  Rothampstead  Lodge,  Harpenden,  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  Ealing  ;  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Emptage,  The  Gardens, 
Hawkswick,  St.  Albans. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  apart  from  the  congress  held 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  the 


Harpenden  Society  is  the  first,  south  of  the  Tweed, 
that  has  considered  it  advisable  to  hold  a  fruit 
congress,  but  their  example  may  well  be  followed  by 
every  society  in  the  kingdom.  The  benefits  accruing 
and  information  derived  from  such  exhibitions  must  be 
very  great.  The  British  Isles  are  favoured  with  a 
climate  eminently  suited  to  the  production  of  good 
hardy  fruits,  and  at  a  time  when  almost  everyone  is 
asking,  “What  shall  we  plant  to  make  our  land  re¬ 
munerative  ?  ”  it  would  be  well  to  consider  deeply  the 
question  of  fruit-growing  for  market.  One  of  the  great 
errors  people  fall  into  is  to  plant  at  random  ;  they  see 
an  Apple  or  Pear  they  admire,  aud  straightway  a  tree 
or  trees  are  secured  and  planted  without  the  question 
being  asked,  “Is  the  variety  a  suitable  one  for  the 
district  ?  ”  Even  if  the  question  is  asked,  there  is 
often  a  difficulty  in  getting  an  answer.  This  danger  of 
planting  unsuitable  varieties  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  if  the  horticultural  societies  of  the  kingdom 
will  but  follow  the  example  set  by  that  of  Harpenden. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  secure  a  good 
collection  of  Pears,  but  the  display  of  Apples  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Messrs.  Lane’s  collection  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  ninety  dishes  of  Apples,  in  which  were 
fine  samples  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert.  Two  dishes  of 
this  variety  were  shown,  the  one  from  a  standard,  the 
other  being  grown  on  a  wall  ;  the  difference  between 
the  two  dishes  was  most  marked,  many  refusing  to 
credit  that  they  were  the  same  variety.  The  standard 
produced  splendid  fruit  for  size,  those  from  the  wall 
being  much  finer  in  texture.  Ribston  Pippin,  Peas- 
good’s  Nonsuch,  Baumann’s  Red  Reinette,  Winter 
Quoining,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  were  very  fine, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain  was  in  good  condition. 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  exhibited  100  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  the  most  noticeable  being  Winter  Quoining 
King  of  the  Pippins,  The  Queen,  Beauty  of  Hants, 
Blenheim  Orange  (very  fine),  Cellini  (in  fine  form), 
Hollandbury,  and  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch. 

Amongst  the  Pears  were  very  fine  dishes  of  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Duchess  d’Angouleme  and  Provost.  The 
majority  of  the  fruit  in  this  collection  was  gathered 
from  cordon  trees.  Mr.  Norman  put  up  twenty-four 
dishes  of  Apples  and  twelve  of  Pears,  amongst  which 
were  fine  fruits  of  the  Apples  Mere  de  Menage,  Hoary 
Morning,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Brabant 
Bellefleur  (very  like  Prince  Albert),  Gloria  Mundi, 
Round  Winter  Nonsuch,  and  Nelson’s  Codlin ;  of 
Pears,  Gilogil,  Uvedale’sSt.  Germain,  Nouveau  Poiteau, 
Easter  Beurre,  General  Todtleben,  and  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne.  Mr.  Nutting  staged  twenty  dishes  of  Apples, 
the  best  being  Margil,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Mere  de 
Menage.  Mr.  Emptage  showed  eighteen  dishes  of 
Apples,  comprising  good  samples  of  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Cellini,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and 
Blenheim  Orange.  Mr.  Underwood  staged  twenty-one 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  his  best  fruits  of  the  former 
being  Bess  Pool,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  and  of  the  latter  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain 
and  Beurre  Bose.  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to  H.  Hicks 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  Aldenham  House,  staged  two  boxes  of 
superb  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  White  Ceres 
and  Carew  Underwood  being  especially  fine. 

There  were  eleven  classes  provided  for  competitors, 
in  those  devoted  to  Apples  the  competition  being  very 
close.  For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct,  Mr. 
Beckett  was  first  with  good  samples  of  Fearn’s  Pippin, 
Golden  Russet,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Scarlet  Reinette,  and  Claygate  Pearmain. 
Mr.  Nutting  was  a  good  second,  showing  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Fearn’s 
Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 
Mr.  Tilbury,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Drake  Garrard,  Lamer 
Park,  St.  Albans,  was  third.  For  three  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples  Mr.  Turk,  gardener  to  P.  Bosanquet, 
Esq. ,  Berkhamsted,  was  first  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  another  unknown,  Mr.  Tanson, 
Redbourn,  being  second.  For  a  single  dish  Mr.  Turk 
was  first  with  Cox’s  Orange,  Mr.  Tanson  second  with 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Mr.  Beckett  third  with  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples  there  was  a  good  competition,  Mr.  Beckett 
being  first  with  Blenheim  Orange,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Hanwell  Souring,  Wellington,  Prince  Albert,  and 
Golden  Noble  ;  Mr.  Nutting  followed  closely  with 
Hawthornden,  Blenheim  Orange,  Hoary  Morning, 
Lady  Henniker,  Baxter’s  Pearmain,  and  Emperor 
Alexander.  For  three  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  Mr. 
Nutting  was  first  with  Hoary  Morning,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Mere  de  Menage,  and  Mr.  Tilbury  second. 
For  a  single  dish  Mr.  Nutting  was  first  with  Blenheim 
Orange,  his  dish  of  six  weighing  4  lbs.  ;  Mr.  Turk  was 


second  with  the  same  variety.  In  the  class  for  six 
dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct,  Mr.  Underwood  was  a 
good  first,  showing  Beurre  Bose,  Hacon’s  Incomparable, 
Doyennd  Boussoch,  Beurre  Diel,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
and  Beurre  d’Aremberg ;  Mr.  Tilbury  was  second. 
Mr.  Underwood  was  first  for  three  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears,  with  Beurre  Bose,  Hacon’s  Incomparable,  and 
Doyenne  Boussoch  ;  Mr.  Littlechild,  gardener  to  — 
East,  Esq.,  St.  Albans,  was  second.  For  the  best 
single  dish,  Mr.  Pepper,  gardener  to  G.  Burnand,  Esq., 
Tewinwater,  was  first,  with  a  good  dish  of  Easter 
Beurre  ;  Mrs.  Chennells  took  the  second  place,  and 
Mr.  Tilbury  came  in  third.  In  the  class  for  three 
dishes  of  stewing  Pears,  Mr.  Turk  won  the  first  prize, 
with  Bellisime  d’Hiver,  Catillac  and  Uvedale’s  St.  Ger¬ 
main.  For  a  single  dish  of  this  class,  Mr.  Turk  was 
first  ;  Miss  Sibley,  Harpenden,  second  ;  followed  by  Mr. 
Littlechild. 

The  finest  fruits  shown  were  Blenheim  Orange,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Hoary  Morning,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Hollandbury,  Prince  Albert,  Hanwell  Souring,  Cox’s 
Winter  Quoining,  and  Beauty  of  Hants.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  Mr.  Norman  exhibited  only  such  var¬ 
ieties  as  he  could  honestly  recommend  for  the  district, 
and  his  display  was  exceptionally  good.  The  congress 
was  held  in  a  separate  room,  and  two  of  the  papers  read 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Royal  Horticultural. — Dec.  13th.—  A  much 
larger  and  more  interesting  display  of  plants  rvas  made 
on  this  occasion  than  at  the  last  meeting.  The  largest 
exhibit  consisted  of  a  group  of  Chinese  Primulas,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
The  next  largest  exhibit  consisted  of  Orchids,  the 
principal  group  of  which  was  a  fine  collection  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Calanthe  and  some  other  varieties,  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  fruit 
shown  consisted  chiefly  of  Apples  and  Pears,  but  the 
exhibits  were  small  and  not  very  numerous  in  kinds. 

Amongst  the  Orchids  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
was  a  splendid  Cypripedium  named  C.  Leeanum 
inaculatum,  having  a  large  white  standard,  green  at 
the  base  only,  and  beautifully  blotched  with  purple. 
He  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  large 
well-flowered  specimen  of  Epidendrum  pallidiflorum, 
with  straw-coloured  sweet-scented  flowers.  Not  less 
interesting  was  .Eranthus  grandiflorus,  with  rather 
large  and  conspicuous  straw-coloured  florvers,  having  a 
curiously  curved  and  recurved  spur  to  the  saccate 
labellum.  His  leading  display,  however,  consisted  of  a 
fine  group  of  different  varieties  of  Calanthe,  the  best 
or  most  highly  coloured  of  which  were  C.  sanguinaria 
(described  in  another  column),  C.  Burfordiensis,  almost 
as  deeply  coloured,  and  C.  Veitchii  splendens.  A 
curious  but  pretty  variety  named  C.  porphyrea  had 
nearly  orbicular  flowers,  with  a  compact,  rounded, 
four-lobed  labellum.  There  were  several  forms  of  C. 
vestita  and  C.  Veitchii.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Cowley),  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  ex¬ 
hibited  five  different  forms  of  Cypripedium,  amongst 
which  was  a  very  fine  variety  of  C.  Io,  richly  blotched, 
as  was  C.  Argus  Moensi  ;  the  latter  had  its  petals 
tipped  with  rose.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Insleayi  splendens  rvere  almost  wholly  of  a 
rich  chestnut-brown  colour,  while  the  yellow  lip  was 
blotched  with  blood-red.  Lycaste  plana  rubroglossa 
had  a  deep  red  terminal  lobe  to  the  labellum.  He 
was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  exhibit. 
A.  S.  Smith,  Esq.,  Silvermere,  Cobham,  staged  two 
large  specimens  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  and  a  nicely- 
flowered  bit  of  Lselia  acuminata.  Cypripedium  Harry- 
anum,  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  C. 
Lowii  and  C.  callosum,  and  hailing  from  Siam,  was 
shown  by  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq  ,  Cumberland  Lodge, 
Camberwell.  He  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr. 
Burnett,  The  Deepdene  Gardens,  Dorking,  showed  a 
twin-flowered  spike  of  Cypripedium  insigne. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.  for  a  large  group  of  Chinese  Primulas, 
occupying  considerable  space  ;  the  leading  kinds  were 
Carter’s  Holborn  Novelty  (blue,  white,  and  carmine), 
Snowflake  (semi-double,  blush  or  nearly  white),  Ruby, 
Elaine,  Fern-leaved  Elaine,  Prince  of  "Wales  (semi¬ 
double,  rosy  salmon),  Vermilion,  Magenta,  Fern-leaved 
"White  (a  superb  variety),  and  "White  Improved.  The 
varieties  named  Elaine  were  notable  for  the  beautiful 
crisped  appearance  of  their  pure  white  flowers.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  box  of  hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendron  blooms  in  trusses  as  grown. 
They  exhibited  many  fine  tints  and  shades  of  colour, 
including  white,  scarlet,  crimson,  deep  orange,  apricot, 
blush,  intense  red,  and  a  distinct  new  shade,  describable 
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as  something  between  pale  apricot  and  primrose. 
Winter-flowering  Begonias  were  represented  by  B.  Jolm 
Heal,  B.  Adonis,  and  B.  Winter  Gem,  all  three  being 
distinct  forms  between  the  tuberous-rooted,  summer¬ 
flowering,  and  B.  Socotrana,  a  winter-flowering  species. 
Winter  Gem  partakes  of  the  habit  of  the  latter,  and 
has  large  orbicular  leaves,  and  nearly  all  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  stem,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  and  of  great  substance ;  the  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  and  rich  rosy  scarlet.  It  was  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  exhibited  a  rich  crimson  variety  of  Chinese 
Primula,  named  King  of  the  Primulas,  also  Bridesmaid, 
which  was  certificated,  and  a  rosy  lilac,  white-edged 
variety;  all  of  which  were  of  great  substance.  A  bright  . 
Lobelia  was  that  named  Swanley  Blue.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  for  a  group  of  cut  spikes  of 
seedling  Cannas,  exhibiting  yellow,  crimson,  orange- 
crimson,  scarlet,  orange-scarlet,  scarlet  edged,  yellow, 
and  other  varieties  spotted  with  orange  or  splashed 
with  crimson. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  exhibited  a  group  of  Ferns,  consisting  of 
Adiantum  scutum,  and  a  number  of  its  varieties, 
including  a  fine  new  form  named  A.  Regime,  with  very 
broad  pinnules,  and  which  was  certificated.  He  also 
showed  a  Croton  named  Etna,  with  beautiful  red  or 
crimson-veined  foliage,  being  yellow  in  those  parts  when 
young.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  exhibited  a  group  of  hardy  flowers  which 
had  been  forced  ;  these  included  Iris  Histrio,  with 
various  shades  of  indigo-blue,  spotted  or  marked  with 
white  and  yellow.  He  had  also  three  forms  of 
Christmas  Roses,  namely,  Helleborus  angustifolius,  H. 
caucasicus  and  Madame  Fourcade,  all  with  large  white 
flowers.  A  stand  of  Chinese  Primula  blooms  showing 
intense  carmine,  slate  blue,  white,  rose,  flesh  and 
crimson  colours,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  James  & 
Sod,  Woodside  Nursery,  Farnliam  Royal,  Slough;  they 
also  showed  a  basket  of  plants  of  Empress,  a  white 
variety,  and  Crimson  King,  a  richly  coloured  flower. 
They  were  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  exhibit. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Guilbert,  gardener  to  Miss  Mansell,  Queen’s 
Road,  Guernsey,  exhibited  Chrysanthemum,  Guernsey 
Hero,  a  yellow  sport  obtained  from  Mrs.  Charles  Care}7, 
which  is  white. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Victor  Diirfeld, 
Ohernhau,  Guernsey,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  set  of  models  of  Apples  and  Pears,  which 
were  highly  coloured,  well  finished,  and  appeared  very 
natural.  A  quantity  of  tubers  as  well  as  a  plant  of 
Stachys  affinis,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hookin, 
gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Hurstside,  West 
Moulsey,  were  highly  commended  as  a  new’vegetable.  A 
quantity  of  an  Apple  named  Newton  Wonder,  probably 
a  seedling  between  Blenheim  Orange  and  Wellington, 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell, 
Notts.  Three  dishes  of  Apples,  including  Nelson’s 
Masterpiece,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Nelson,  Catcliffe, 
Eathenham.  Mr.  A.  Miller,  The  Gardens,  Rood 
Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge,  had  a  dish  of  Apples  named 
Rood  Ashton  Seedling. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  above  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  M.P.,  in  the  chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  report  from  the 
council,  and  to  consider  the  statements  and  proposals 
contained  therein.  The  chairman,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  explained  that  a  question  had  been  raised 
as  to  the  strict  legality  of  that  meeting  ;  but  that  need 
not  give  rise  to  any  difficulty  in  carrying  any  resolutions 
which  might  be  passed,  as  the  council  would  call  a 
special  general  meeting  subsequently  to  give  legal 
validity  to  any  resolutions.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  come  to  by  the 
society  to  make  the  best  efforts  they  could  to  secure  such 
a  site  as  was  pointed  out  by  those  resolutions,  it  had 
been  found  that  any  site  offering  any  advantages  would 
he  so  extremely  costly  that  it  would  practically  preclude 
the  society,  in  its  present  pecuniary  position,  from 
going  to  such  an  expense.  Several  sites  had  been 
examined  ;  but,  having  regard  to  the  great  cost,  the 
council  thought  they  could  not  recommend  the  society 
to  embark  on  any  of  them.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  left  in  a  position  to  some  extent  unfavourable. 
Personally  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  remarks  made 
in  the  Times  that  morning.  He  did  not  think  the 
Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition  had  dealt  either 
generously  or  liberally  with  the  society.  When 
it  was  considered  that  the  society  had  expended 
close  upon  £100,000  in  beautifying  the  gardens  and  in 
building  arcades,  &c.,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 


practically  swept  away  by  the  action  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  he  thought  it  certainly  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  had  not  been  dealt  with  with  very  great 
liberality.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair— there  was  no  disguising 
the  fact — whose  was  the  principal  voice  in  directing  the 
operations  of  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  had  never 
viewed  the  society  very  favourably  ;  and  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  had  himself  told  him  that  the  Commissioners 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  an  income  out  of  the  Gardens 
for  their  own  purposes.  As  they  were  aware,  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  had  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
society  should  remain  in  South  Kensington,  and  the 
council  had  felt,  to  a  certain  extent,  hound  by  the 
expression  of  Her  Majesty.  He  did  not  think  the 
Commissioners  had  felt  equally  bound  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  only  proposal  which  had  emanated  from  the 
Commissioners  had  been  one  that  the  society  should 
pay  them  a  rental  of  £1,000  a  year  for  the  use  of  what 
remained  of  the  Gardens,  after  the  requirements  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  had  been  attended  to.  The  council 
calculated  that  it  would  involve  the  society  in  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  £2,000  a  year,  and  inasmuch  as 
that  was  more  than  the  total  income  of  the  society,  they 
did  not  see  their  way  to  entertain  any  such  proposals. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  council — because 
several  gentlemen  who  held  opposite  views  had  either 
sent  in  their  resignations  or  were  proposing  to  do  so — 
that  the  connection  of  the  society  with  South  Ken¬ 
sington  had  been  one  gravely  disadvantageous  to  the 
former.  The  question  was,  what  were  they  to  do  ?  The 
view  of  the  council  was  that  they  should  devote  their 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Chiswick  Gardens, 
and  the  conduct  of  plant,  fruit,  and  vegetable  trials 
there,  and  the  immediate  engagement  of  such  premises  in 
a  convenient  and  central  position  as  might  suffice  for  office 
requirements,  the  safe  housing  of  the  Lindley  Library, 
meetings  of  the  society’s  committees,  and  its  fortnightly 
shows,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  they  attached  great 
importance.  He  might  mention  that  the  society  had 
been  in  possession  of  Chiswick  Gardens  for  sixty-five 
years,  the  results  of  which  would  be  thrown  away  if 
they  ceased  to  occupy  the  Gardens.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  similar  accommodation  anywhere  else  for  the 
purpose  -which  those  Gardens  had  secured  for  so  many 
years,  and,  he  confessed,  it  could  not  be  but  absolutely 
destructive  to  the  society  and  to  any  hope  of  future 
utility  were  anything  to  happen  to  Chiswick  Gardens. 
The  Gardens  would  not  cost  more  than  £1,500  a  year, 
and  that  was  less  than  they  had  been  costing.  He  was 
very  glad  to  see  that  "whatever  might  happen  to  the 
society  the  Scientific  Committee  had  no  intention  of 
being  dissolved,  and  he  understood  that  the  Fruit  and 
Floral  Committees  were  animated  by  a  like  intention 
of  continuous  vigorous  existence.  These  two  circum¬ 
stances  were  very  gratifying. 

In  regard  to  the  past,  the  work  of  the  society  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  and  one  could  scarcely  go  a  day’s 
walk  or  ride  into  any  part  of  the  kingdom  without 
seeing  evidence  of  the  past  activity  of  the  society  in  the 
beautiful  introductious  by  Douglas,  by  Fortune,  and 
many  others,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
society  sent  Fortune  to  China  that  he  was  engaged  by 
the  East  India  Company  for  the  prupose  of  introducing 
Tea  into  India.  Indian  Tea  will  next  year  be  imported 
in  larger  quantities  than  China  Tea,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  Another  point  was 
whether  the  .publication  of  the  work  done  by  the  society 
might  not  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  systematic  and 
satisfactory  way.  Something  in  the  way  of  more 
detailed  reports  might  be  drawn  up  and  periodically 
published.  With  regard  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  society,  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  probably 
he  as  they  foresaw  in  June  last,  viz.,  they  should  be  in 
debt  about  £1,000.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  was  not 
alarmed  at  the  sum,  as  in  past  years  tfie  society  had 
been  more  heavily  in  debt.  On  one  occasion  it  was  in 
debt  £17,000,  and.  on  another  £10,000.  The  fault  had 
been,  if  they  might  gather  wisdom  without  criticising 
the  past,  that  when  they  had  had  a  term  of  prosperity 
they  immediately  said  the  whole  savings  must  be  spent. 
When  they  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  money  they 
used  to  get  into  debt  as  rapidly  as  possible  again. 
There  would  be  an  end  of  this  sort  of  thing  if  the 
society  were  to  devote  itself  strictly  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  practical  and  scientific  horticulture,  and  they 
would  not  then  be  catering  for  the  fashionable  world, 
of  which,  he  thought,  they  might  entertain  a  legitimate 
contempt.  That  fashionable  world  changed  from  day 
to  day,  and  what  it  loved  one  day  it  hated  the  next. 
If  they  put  their  trust  in  the  fashionable  world  they 
would  he  depending  on  a  broken  teed.  The  chairman 
then  spoke  about  the  charter,  and  mentioned  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  society’s  solicitors,  and 
it  appeared  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world, 
having  once  had  the  advantage  of  being  under  a  charter, 
to  get  rid  of  it.  He  was  sorry  to  say  it  was  very  much 
like  the  old  man  of  the  sea  who  got  round  Sinbad’s 
neck.  [The  letter,  which  the  chairman  read,  stated 
that  it  would  take  from  four  to  six  months  at  least  to 
obtain  a  new  charter,  and  the  cost  would  be  about  £200. 
In  the  case  of  opposition  the  expenses  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  The  letter  concluded,  “On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  seems  that  obtaining  a  new  charter 
is  the  only  feasible  mode  of  reconstructing  the  society.  ”] 


The  chairman  went  on  to  remark  that  as  far  as  the 
council  was  concerned,  they  were  perfectly  prepared  to 
resign  their  position  in  view  of  enabling  the  Fellows  to 
take  what  course  they  considered  advisable.  He  might 
add  that  to  carry  on  the  society  the  council,  Gr  any 
modification  of  it,  should  have  sufficient  funds,  and  it 
had  been  estimated  that  £3,000  a  year  was  not  at  all 
too  much  to  ask  in  view  of  the  great  work  which  had 
been  done  by  that  ancient  society.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  the  society  had  not  flourished  and  had  not  done 
as  good  work  latterly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
1851  Exhibition.  With  regard  to  the  debt  of  the 
society,  had  it  not  been  for  the  loss  on  the  Liverpool 
Exhibition  the  accounts  would  about  balance.  He 
thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  point  of  time 
of  getting  premises  immediately  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society,  in  order  that  the  fortnightly  shows  might  still  be 
carried  on,  supposing  that  they  got  encouragement  from 
the  Fellows  in  that  direction.  He  had  received 
promises  of  donations  amounting  to  about  £900  towards 
establishing  the  society  in  its  new  home,  and  he  had 
also  received  encouraging  promises  of  healthy  support 
from  numerous  firms  connected  with  horticultural 
work,  while  others  were  anxious  to  know  more  of  what 
was  proposed  to  he  done  before  they  decided  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  help  the  society. 

Replying  to  some  questions,  the  chairman  said  that  a 
strong  feeling  had  been  expressed  about  the  desirability 
of  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  council.  So  far  as  the 
council  were  concerned,  they  were  most  willing  that 
that  should  be  done,  but  that  could  only  be  done  under 
a  supplementary  charter  and  not  under  the  existing 
one,  because  the  latter  distinctly  stated  that  the  council 
should  consist  of  fifteen  members. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Smee  asked  if  every  member  of  the  society 
was  not  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
society.  Dr.  Hogg  replied  that  there  was  no  personal 
liability.  Mr.  Smee  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
subscribe  towards  obtaining  a  new  charter,  and  he 
moved  that  steps  be  taken  in  that  direction.  Major 
Lendy  thought  there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibbard  urged  that  the  present  council 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  after  their  experience  of  1872. 
He  did  not  attribute  motives,  but  he  vished  to  come  to 
business.  He  considered  that  a  great  deal  more  might 
he  done  at  Chis-wick  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
and  the  unnamed  rubbish  which  had  been  grown  there 
should  give  way  to  things  of  sterling  value,  and 
Chiswick  should  be  a  place  of  final  proof  only.  Every 
person  sending  to  Chiswick  should  be  charged,  thereby 
making  an  honest  income  for  the  society.  Mr.  Pearson 
said  it  appeared  necessary  that  a  new  charter  should  be 
obtained,  and  they  should  take  steps  to  form  a  new 
committee,  partly  of  the  members  of  the  council  and 
partly  of  the  general  Fellows,  to  draw  up  the  draft  of  a 
new  charter.  Mr.  J.  J.  Watts  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Haughton  thought  the  society  could  he  governed 
very  well  under  its  existing  charter.  The  minority  on 
the  council,  of  which  minority  he  was  one,  looked  upon 
the  question  as  a  financial  one.  Funds  should  be 
obtained,  and  these  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
purely  scientific  class  of  the  community.  The  society 
had  once  a  subscription  income  of  £10,000  ;  in  1S74  it 
was  £8,000,  and  in  three  years  it  was  reduced  by  half 
by  the  taking  away  of  privileges  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
society.  If  the  horticultural  world  meant  to  have  a 
purely  scientific  society  they  must  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets.  That  was  the  plain  issue  between  the 
two  sections,  and  unless  the  pure  horticulturists  were 
prepared  to  supply  the  money  it  was  useless  discussing 
the  question.  The  society  must  go  forward  on  one  of 
those  two  lines  or  fall  between  them. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  when  the  council 
were  catering  for  the  fashionable  Fellows  enough 
money  was  not  taken  at  the  doors  to  pay  for  the  bands, 
therefore  Mr.  Haughton  was  labouring  under  a  delu¬ 
sion.  Anything  more  hopeless  than  endeavouring  ro 
get  money  out  of  the  South  Kensington  people  for  the 
Horticultural  Societynever  entered  into  the  mindof  man. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  said  he  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Eyles,  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  an  old  officer  of  the  society.  He 
was  sure  that  the  majority  of  those  present  agreed  to 
cordially  thank  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  the  other 
members  of  the  council  who  had  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  society  under  all  difficulties.  They,  however, 
wanted  to  see  the  council  enlarged  if  the  society  were 
to  go  on.  They  should  also  have  a  paid  secretary,  who 
would  he  called  upon  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  knowledge  to  the  society.  If  they  could  have  com¬ 
mittees  for  various  purposes,  and  were  to  act  more  on 
the  lines  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  there  was 
still  a  future  before  them.  It  was  no  use  endeavouring 
to  get  the  society  to  work  under  rules  made  in  1S09, 
and  unless  there  was  a  remodelling,  he  did  not  think 
they  would  have  any  future.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  con¬ 
sidered  that  fifteen  members  of  council  were  quite 
sufficient,  and  that  “too  many  cooks  would  spoil  the 
broth.”  All  that  was  needed  was  that  the  council 
should  alter  its  rules  and  regulations  to  suit  the  popular 
and  democratic  sympathies  of  the  present  day.  Pro¬ 
fessor  M.  Foster  thought  that  some  reconstitution  of 
the  council  should  take  place  in  order  that  its  members 
might  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  Fellows. 

Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  said  they  wanted  something 
more  than  money,  and  that  was  a  horticultural  policy ; 
and  he  did  not  think  they  could  look  for  assistance 
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from  the  public,  unless  they  had  a  very  different  pro¬ 
gramme.  They  had  catered  for  the  fashionable  world, 
and  had  had  lawn  tennis,  fashionable  gardens,  and  the 
like,  but  it  was  not  horticulture.  To  speak  plainly, 
the  game  was  up,  and  they  must  stick  to  their  last  and 
try  to  impress  upon  the  public  their  earnestness  by 
doing  good  work  in  the  future. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  foregoing  resolutions 
were  embodied  in  a  resolution  moved  by  Dr.  Masters, 
to  the  effect  that  the  council  carry  out  the  suggestions 
in  pars.  6  and  8  of  the  “Appeal,”  and  “That  this 
meeting  requests  the  council  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  a  supplemental  charter,  and  meanwhile 
requests  them  to  vary  the  byelaws  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  the  full  control  of  the  Fellows  over  the  election 
of  officers  and  council  of  the  society  at  the  annual 
general  meeting.”  The  following  gentlemen  were  also 
nominated  by  the  same  resolution  as  a  committee  : — 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Baron  Schroder, 
G.  F.  "Wilson,  Professor  Foster,  A.  H.  Smee,  H.  J. 
Pearson,  H.  J.  Veitch,  Shirley  Hibberd,  George  Paul, 
and  Dr.  Masters.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 
with  four  dissentients. 

- - — 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS, 

Lomap.ia  megellanica. — J.  P. :  We  quite  agree  with  you.  it 
is  a  very  handsome  hardy  species,  and  should  properly  be  called 
L.  Boryana. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Wilson:  Arbutus  Andrachne.  British 
Fern :  One  of  the  forms  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  corymbiferum. 

Communications  Received. — J.  C.  S.— D.  P.  L. — W.  E.  D. — 
E.  M. — W.  B.  G.— J.  C.  &  Co.— J.  H.— W.  G.— R.  C.  F. — IV.  E. 
C.  IV.  S.— J.  tv. 

- -XX- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Cap.tee  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  W.C.— Carters’  Vade 
Mecum  for  1S8S. 

R.  Gilbert,  High  Park  Gardens,  Stamford.— Fruit,  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Catalogue. 

- — - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  14  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  little  business 
doing  at  to-day’s  market.  German  Bed  Clover  offers 
at  slightly  lower  rates.  English  and  American  are 
unchanged.  Ho  change  in  value  of  White  Clover  or 
Trefoil.  Alsyke  of  medium  and  lower  grades  is  again 
easier,  owing  to  supplies  being  full  and  demand  slow. 
Rye  Grasses  firm.  Bird  Seeds  unchanged. 

- -XX- - 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  15  th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  \  s.d.  s.d 

Apples,  i  sieve .  1  3  3  6  Pears,  J-sieve .  2  6  6  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Pears,  French,  doz.  ..16  2  6 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands,  Pine-apples,  St. 

per  lb.  1  0  13  Michaels,  each  ....  3  0  SO 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs. 55  0  Fine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 

Melons  . each  0  6  2  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  . .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  4  0  5  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  6  0  9  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  10  16 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  3  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemum  s , 

12  bun.  6  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen . .  6  0  SO 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  9  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  0  9  16 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  10  2  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Aveb 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 
Chrysanthemums  „  6  0  12  0 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.lS  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Draciena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums, perdoz.lS  0  30  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  . .  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Myosotis,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0  9  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12  sprays  ..0  6  0  9 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  6 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  16 
Stephanotis  12  sprays  9  0  12  0 

Sunflower _ 12  bun. 

Tropaeolums  .  20  3  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  16 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  10  13 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  16 

—  French _ 12  bun.  16  2  0 

- Parme.  .12  bun.  4  0  5  0 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9  0  6 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  6  0  7  6 

•ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette . .  per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Poinsettias  ..perdoz.12  0  IS  0 
Single  Primula  or 

sinensis  . doz.  4  0  6  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  8  0  10  0 


Write  for  Dr.  Voelcker's  Report,  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and 
Instructions  how  to  apply 

JENSEN’S 

Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

FISH-POTASH 

FISH-POTASH  contains  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in 
large  proportions,  which  are  the  principal  elements  of  fertili¬ 
sation. 


SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOA  TINA 


CH  WEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 


QCHWEITZEIDS  COCOATIHA. 

IO  Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa,  without  Admixture. 


“SOCIETY”  says:— 

QUEEN  has  a  Cup"  of 


SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATIHA  brought  to 
her  Bedside  at  7.30,  and  two  hours  later  she  quaffs  the 
same  beverage  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


GUANO. 

PRICES  2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ; 
28  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  ;  56  lbs.,  10s.  6d.;  1  cwt.,  16s.  ; 
2  cwt.,  30s  ;  Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for 
large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 

J,  JENSEN  &  CO.,  Limited, 

109,  Fenc'nurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Book  for  a  Christmas  Present  to  Gardeners. 


SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Most  Nutritious.  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverage. 

CTO  C  O  A  T  I  N  A 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  &c.,  in  tins,  at  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  &e. 


To  those  ahout  to  Plant  Roses,  &c. 

EWING’S  CATALOGUE  contains  short 

and  plain  cultural  notes,  besides  descriptions  and  prices 
of  the  best  Roses,  and,  in  addition,  28  pages  are  devoted  to 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Climbing  Plants,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Requisites,  &c.  It  is  forwarded,  post  free,  to  applicants 
on  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
Abridged  List  of  low-priced,  carriage  and  package  free  Collec¬ 
tions  of  high-class  Roses  gratis  and  post  free. 


VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

“  The  most  complete  ami  exhaustive  Treatise  on 
Grapes  and  their  Culture  ever  published.” 

New  Edition,  copiously  Illustrated,  price,  5s. ; 
post  free,  5s.  6d.,  from  the  Author, 


M*  If.  BARRON, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  CHISWICK. 

PRIZE  GOB  FILBERT  TREES. 


MR.  COOPER,  F.R.H.S., 

OF 

CALCOT  GARDENS,  READING,  BERKS, 

IS  THE 

LARGEST  GROWER  OF  N’JT  TREES  FOR  SALE 

ih  the  kingdom. 

Price  Lists  and  Pamphlets  on  application. 


EWING  &  Co., 

SEA  VIEW  NURSERIES,  HAYART,  HAMPSHIRE. 


FERMS  A  SPECIALITY. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 

CATALOGUE  of  over  1,300  Species  and  Varieties,  including 
Descriptive  “List  of  New,  Rare  and  Choice  Ferns"  and 
“  Hardy  North  American  Ferns,”  free  on  application. 

W.  &  l  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


JERSEY 


FRUIT  TREES  Carriage 

paid.  Cordons  a  Speciality.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  JOSHUA 
LE  CORNU  &  SON,  High  View  Nurseries,  who  send  carriage 
paid  for  cash  with  order.  FORTY  JERSEY  ROSES  FOR 
21s.  Early  orders  secure  extra  strong  Plants. 


«  the  gardening  world  * 

SUPPLIES  A  WANT  OF  THE  AGE, 

Eirst-Ulass  Gardening  Paper  for  One  Penny. 

UNIVERSALLY  ADMITTED  TO  BE  THE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  GARDENERS’  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD  is  published  every  Friday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained  through  all  Newsagents 
and  Booksellers,  and  from  all  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  sent  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Foreign  Subscription  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.  Vols.  /,,  II.,  and  III., 

handsomely  bound,  6s.  6d.  each.  All  back  numbers  kept  in  stock ■ 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 


Please  send  me  "The  Gardening  World”  for _ months, 

commencing  with _ _ _,  for  which  I  enclose - - - - 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  "Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office.  Half-penny  Stamps  preferred 
when  Stamps  are  sent. 

Cases  for  Binding,  2s.  each;  Free  by  Post,  2s.  4^d. 


fol.  Hi.,  strong  and  neatly  bound,  now  ready,  Price,  6s.  6d. 


Office,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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^  _  _  bbT  ABLI5HED  1  «  8  . 

Original  Horticultural  Anthracite, 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE, 

Superseding  Coke  for  Hothouses,  as  supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  round  London  and  in  the 
Provinces.  Used  exclusively  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds.  Delivered  by  rail  to  all  parts  with  despatch,  DIPiECT  FKOM  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AK0  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  Swansea. 


PROPRIETOR.] 


[See  “  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  April  3,  18S6. 


Small  Lots  for  Trial  can  he  had  from  BENJ.  FIELD,  F.R.H.S.,  SWAN  PLAGE,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  Sole  Dealer. 


RON  AND  WIRE  ESPALIER. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing, 
Hurdles,  Gates,  Galvanised  Wire  Netting,  Tree  Guards,  &c.,  free 
on  application. — BAYLISS,  JONES,  &  BAYLISS,  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.  London  Offices  and  Show  Rooms,  139  &  141,  Cannon  St.,  E.C. 


HENRY  HOPE, 


55,  LIONEL  ST., 
BIRMINGHAM. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER  &  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agp.icultup.e. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Publishers  :  C.  EGLINGTOH  &  Co.  (Limited), 
26,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 

Revue  de  fhorticulture  belge 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Ballet,  F.  Burvenieh,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  0.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxein,  H.  J.  Veiteh,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert.  Ghent. 

CUTBUSH'S 

M1LLTR AGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

SI 

LONDON,  N. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  CROP 

BY  USING 


THE 

CHEAPEST  MADE 

AND  THOROUGHLY  STRONO. 

2  ft.  wide,  Is.  10d.  per  foot  run. 
3  ft.  wide,  2s.  6d.  per  foot  run. 
Carriage  paid  for  Orders  over  £5. 

priceT  LIST  FREE- 

W,  RICHARDSON  8s  Co. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


A  Practical  Farmers’  Journal. 

NORTH  T “BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer’s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 


Farms  to  he  Let ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords, 
Aldemeys,  Clydesdales,  &c. 


Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 
Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Artificial  Manures ; 
Agricultural  Implements,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  and  Engines. 


CHEAP  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

Packages  and  packing  free,  and  delivered  to  any  London  Station 

100  squares  of  glass,  quality  guaranteed : — 

Or  300  squares  15-oz.  8  by 

“  - 01  6£,  or 

or  170 


15  oz.  21  oz. 
13£  by  8|  for  10s.  04.. for  14s.  0 d. 
12  by  9  for  10s.  04..  for  14s.  0 d. 

12  by  10  for  11s.  04.  .for  15s.  6 4. 

14  by  10  for  13s.  04.  .for  19s.  0 d. 

14  by  12  for  17s.  64.  .for  24s.  04. 

12  by  12  for  13s.  0 d.  .for  20s.  0 d. 

18  by  12  for  21s.  Od.  .for  31s.  0 d. 

20  by  12  for  24s.  0d.  .for  35s.  Od. 

Best  linseed  oil  Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 
in  tins  of  1  lb.  to  14  lbs.,  at  od.  per 
for  large  quantities. 


ouu  atjuaica  xa-yjt,.  u  uj 

6,  or  250  squares  8£  by  6£,  or 
220  squares  9£  by  6£,  or  170 
squares  9  by  7£,  or  150  squares 
10  by  8  for  10s.  Glass  cut  to 
any  size  at  the  above  propor¬ 
tionate  prices. 


Paints  ready  mixed  for  use, 
lb.  Special  quotations  given 


J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse. 

14,  Moor  Lane,  Cripplegate,  LONDON,  E.C. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engra  rungs. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom : — One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Offices  : 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
145,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Psie©  34. ;  f>.y  Pest,  3^4. 

Pg&t  Free  fgs  One  Yeas . *43. 

Pitt®  Sis  Months . 

Payable  in  Advance. 

Money  Orders'payable  to  C.  &  R.  ANDERSON,  Edinburgh. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  -BUSHEL  BAG,  Is.;  10  bags,  9s.;  15  bags, 

T  13s. ;  20  bags,  17s. ;  30  bags,  25 s.  Bags  included.  Truck 
load,  free  to  rail,  25s.  —  T.  RICH,  Cocoa  Fibre  Works,  12, 
Redman's  Road,  Mile  End,  London,  E. 

THE  WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

BEST  PENNY  PAPER. 

MARY  JANE  MARRIED,  or  Tales  of  a  Village  Inn. 

By  GEOHaE  R.  SIMS. 

IS  NOW  APPEARING. 

Sent  post  free :  3  months,  Is.  8d.  ;  6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  13  months, 
6s.  6d. ;  single-copy,  post  free,  lfyd. 

johinTp.  fuller, 

1  9  &  20,  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E  C. 

BI  R  K  B  E  C  K  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane. 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
payable  on  demand 

TWO  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 
calculated  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables ; 
the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons  ; 
and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Annuities. 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

THE  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  free, 
on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAYENSCROFT,  Manager. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

UPPER 

THE  NEW  HORIZONTAL 
TUBULAR  BOILER. 


GROUND  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TELEPHONE,  No.  4763.  Telegraphic  Address,  "H0TWATER,"  LONDON. 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  in  the  Trade. 


This  Boiler  is  made  in  several  sizes  from 
6  ft.  6  ins.  long,  and  is  fitted  with  Water 
Bars,  as  shewn  in  annexed  illustration. 
The  Furnace  Door  being  hung  upon  the 
front  of  Boiler,  is  complete  in  itself,  thus 
ensuring  the  acme  of  simplicity  in  fixing. 


CAST  IRON  SADDLE  BOILER 

WITH  WATER-WAY  END, 

And  every  other  Boiler  of  known 
Merit  kept  in  Stock. 


Hot- Water  and  Hot-Air  Apparatus  Erected  Complete, 
or  tlie  Materials  supplied. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  price  Is.  Price  List  on  application  Free. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS, 
and  aU  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural 
Purposes. 


Printed  lor  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul's, 
County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  December  17th,  1887. — Agents  for  Scotland  :  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland :  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


December  24,  1887. 
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NOVELTIES  for  TO 


The  following  SPLENDID  NOVELTIES  are  my 
own  Introductions  for  1888,  and  are  now  offered  for 
the  first  time. 

Sold  only  in  Sealed  Packets  bearing  my  Trade  Mark. 


AGERATUM,“ABA  BOWMAN”  (NEW) 

This  new  variety  was  raised  at  Hylands  Park 
three  years  ago.  It  is  without  doubt  the  finest 
Ageratum  grown  for  bedding  purposes.  It 
blooms  in  masses  from  the  time  of  planting  out 
until  it  is  cut  down  by  the  frost,  and  requires 
no  pegging,  as  it  is  only  9J  ins.  high  ;  the 
trusses  measure  from  6  to  7  ins.  across.  It  is 
of  a  very  effective  and  telling  delicate  blue 
colour.  It  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  when 
propagated  in  pots  in  the  autumn  for  early 
winter  flowering.  Its  freedom  in  blooming  is 
so  pronounced  that  each  pot  is  quite  a  ball  of 
flower,  and  continues  so  to  the  middle  of 
January . .  per  packet  1  6 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA, 

“MAGENTA  (JUEEN”  (Newl 

This  new  variety  is  of  very  compact  habit 
of  growth,  very  vigorous  and  robust ;  the  leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  blooms  are 
very  large,  measuring  upwards  of  2£  ins.  in 
diameter  ;  they  are  of  very  good  substance 
and  a  bright  magenta  colour,  with  a  small 
bright  lemon  eye.  It  is  quite  a  new  colour  in 
Primulas,  and  its  distinctness  is  very  pro¬ 
nounced  when  associated  with  other  kinds, 

per  packet  5  0 

Journal  of  Horticulture  of  February  12th,  1SS7, 
says,  “  Williams'  Magenta  Queen  Primula  has 
been  sent  for  our  inspection  from  the  Holloway 
Nurseries.  It  is  very  fine  indeed — large,  well-formed, 
of  good  substance  ;  and  the  colour,  rich  magenta, 
showing  as  well  under  artificial  light  as  in  the  day. 

This  excellent  Primula  is  equally  valuable  for  con¬ 
servatory  and  for  room  decoration.” 

Gardeners'  Magazine  of  February  12tli,  1SS7,  says, 
“Primula  Magenta  Queen,  which  was  presented 
in  admirable  condition  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  who  has  in¬ 
troduced  it,  is  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the 
numerous  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  first-class  strains,  the  habit  is  good 
and  the  flowers  large  in  size  and  of  high  quality,  its 
distinguishing  characteristic  being  its  colour,  which 
is  a  singularly  bright  and  effective  shade  of  magenta.” 

STOCK,  INTERMEDIATE, 
WILLIAMS’ “CRIMSON  GEM”  (New) 

This  variety,  on  account  of  its  charming  and 
decided  colour,  is  an  acquisition  of  considerable 
merit,  as  it  is  a  great  advance  in  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  upon  any  known  kind  of 
Stock.  It  will  be  found  very  serviceable  for 
spring  bedding,  window  boxes  or  pots,  where 
it  will  produce  a  wonderfully  fine  and  pleasing 
effect.  It  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit ;  the 
central  spike  and  lateral  branches  produce  a 
great  profusion  of  very  rich  crimson  blooms  of 
very  large  size  ...  ...  ...  per  packet  2  6 

MELON,  “  HAMSTEAD  PARK 
SEEDLING”  (New). 

This  fine  new  variety  is  a  cross  between 
Golden  Perfection  and  Victory  of  Bristol.  The 
raiser  speaks  very  highly  of  it,  and  says  that 
it  does  as  well  in  a  pit  as  in  the  Melon  house. 

It  is  a  first-rate  setter  and  a  very  strong  grower, 
and  never  shows  any  signs  of  canker  at  the 
collar.  It  is  round  in  shape,  very  handsome, 
and  beautifully  netted.  The  flesh  is  of  a  very 
pale  scarlet  colour,  about  3  ins.  in  depth,  with 
very  delicious  flavour.  The  fruit  weighs  from 
4  to  8  lbs.  each  ...  . .  per  packet  2  6 
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Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Wednesday,  December  2Sth. — Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  Bulbs,  &e., 
at  Stevens’  Rooms. 


Thursday,  December  29th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Stevens 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Lilium  auratum  Bulbs,  Roses,  Plants,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  December  31st. — Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  Bulbs,  &e., 
at  Stevens’  Rooms.  
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1S87. 


Christmas,  1887. — Even  if  no  other  associa¬ 
tion  attaches  to  Christmas  than  its  place  in 
the  calendar,  the  fact  that  it  indicates  the 
close  of  the  year  will  always  give  to  it 
considerable  interest.  Then  it  also  indicates 
the  season  of  mid-winter  ;  although,  whatever 


the  assumption  on  that  head,  it  is  certain 
that  the  worst  half  of  the  winter  always  has 
to  come  after,  and  does  not  precede  Christmas. 
That  may  he  due  to  the  fact  that  the  influence 
of  the  summer  season,  with  its  heat  and 
drought,  does  make  itself  felt  for  a  lengthened 
period,  even  after  the  winter  season  has  been 
some  time  -with  us.  If  Christmas  were  really 
the  middle  of  the  winter  time,  we  should 
have  little  to  dread  from  British  winters  now, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers. 

Possibly,  the  old  style  of  time  reckoning 
did  put  Christmas  more  nearly  into  raid-winter 
really,  because  it  was  some  twelve  days  later, 
and  twelve  days  mean  much  in  the  winter 
season.  However,  as  things  go  now,  the 
winter  prior  to  Christmas  is  seldom  severe,  and 
is  often  pleasant.  This  present  season,  for 
instance,  shows  rather  softness  and  moisture 
than  frost  and  severity — some  pleasant  days 
being  sandwiched  between  many  uncomfort¬ 
able  ones.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
pre-Christmas  season  has  been  endurable,  and 
not  altogether  unenjoy  able.  Xaturally,  our 
thoughts  centre  on  the  nature  of  the  weather 
which  will  mark  the  coming  festive  season. 
Writing  a  few  days  beforehand  it  would  seem 
as  if  moist  and  stormy  weather  would  pre¬ 
dominate,  producing  necessarily  much  dirt  and 
discomfort  ;  though,  perhaps,  less  of  the 
discomfort  which  arises  from  severe  cold. 

To  those  on  pleasure  bent  only,  and  com¬ 
forted  by  plenty,  hard  frost  accompanied  by 
dry  winds  and  cleanliness  for  the  time  would 
he  most  acceptable  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  admit  hut  that  frost  may  not  he  a  blessing 
in  disguise  for  all.  Still,  frost,  and  especially 
hard  frost,  has  its  terrors  not  only  for  the 
poor  but  for  the  weak  and  the  aged,  and 
labour  is  so  checked  that  much  poverty  and 
suffering  must  ensue.  Literally,  the  sport, 
and,  let  us  say,  the  seasonable  sport,  which  the 
hard  frost  gives  to  the  young  and  well-to-do, 
is  little  less  than  death  to  myriads  of  less- 
favoured  creatures.  It  may  be  valueless  to 
speculate  on  the  probable  nature  of  the  winter 
weather,  hut  not  only  does  common  humanity 
make  us  desire  that  it  will  he  soft  and  open, 
but  the  necessities  of  nature  also  demand  it, 
for  it  is  only  through  a  soft  and  moist  winter 
that  we  can  hope  to  recoup  to  the  subsoil 
that  thorough  wetting  which  it  so  much  needs. 

Just  now,  however,  neither  literally  nor 
metaphorically,  do  we  wish  to  throw  cold 
water,  even  in  the  form  of  rain,  upon  the 
natural  aspirations  which  the  season  engenders. 
Were  Christmas  hut  the  sacred  season,  in  the 
purely  religious  aspect,  it  would,  in  these  days, 
receive  but  scant  consideration.  Were  it — as 
even  still  too  largely  regarded — a  mere  festival 
season,  a  period  of  dissipation  and  repletion, 
we  should  exhibit  for  it  scant  regard.  These 
are,  however,  the  extremes  of  the  few,  but 
to  the  vast  mass  of  the  community  Christmas 
presents  itself  as  the  season  of  social  reunion, 
of  social  companionship,  and  domestic  associ¬ 
ations  of  the  happiest  kind.  That  character 
of  Christmas  seems  to  prove  the  season’s 
strongest  friend,  for  it  has  done  more  to  make 
it  the  joyous  season  of  the  year  than  any 
other  cause. 

Gardeners,  and  indeed  all  engaged  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  find  many  calls  upon  them  to  contribute 
in  numerous  ways  to  this  season  of  social 
enjoyment,  and  we  are  assured  that  they  will 
do  their  part  nobly.  Somehow,  it  matters 
not  when  or  what  the  season  and  celebration, 
flowers  are  ever  in  request,  and  the  public 
demands  them  equally  for  the  Christmas 
celebration  as  they  do  for  the  autumn  harvest 
festival,  or  the  summer  junketing.  That  such 
is  the  case  may  well  make  the  philosophic 
amongst  us  think  upon  the  mutability  of 
some  things  material,  especially  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  world  of  fashion— a  world 
so  severely  and  yet  so  truthfully  stigmatised 
the  other  day  by  the  President  of  the  Royal 
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Horticultural  Society  as  unstable  and  con¬ 
temptible.  Happily,  and  despite  the  patronage 
which  the  world  of  fashion  would  bestow  upon 
the  flower  trade,  the  love  for  flowers  seems 
to  be  so  deeply  impressed  in  the  human  heart 
that  fashionable  mutations  sway  it  not ;  and 
we  may  believe  that  as  long  as  Christmas 
stands  as  a  British  festival — and  that  will  be 
probably  as  long  as  the  British  nation  endures — 
the  love  for  flowers,  and  especially  Christmas 
flowers,  will  endure  also. 

But  how  much  richer  in  winter  flowers  are 
we  now  than  were  our  progenitors  !  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  our  glass-houses,  which  are 
tempered  so  nicely  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  flowers,  and  also  the  introduction  of 
numerous  and  beautiful  Chrysanthemums,  of 
Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Hellebores, 
Orchids,  and,  indeed,  almost  of  things  in¬ 
numerable,  which  administer  to  our  love  for 
flowers  so  abundantly  at  Christmas-tide.  Such, 
indeed,  has  been  the  revolution  wrought  in 
flower  culture  through  the  aid  of  glass-houses, 
the  improvement  in  modes  of  heating,  and 
the  introduction  of  suitable  plants,  that  it  is 
almost  safe  to  aver  that  at  Christmas,  1887, 
we  are  almost  as  wealthy  in  flowers  as  our 
fathers  were  in  their  gardens  at  midsummer, 
1837.  With  the  growth  of  flowers  also  has 
grown  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  that,  hi  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  there  is  abundance ; 
and  what  we  fail  to  produce  at  home  the  whole 
world,  which  literally  lies  at  our  feet,  is  only 
too  ready  and  able  to  provide  for  us. 

Amidst  our  pleasures,  our  social  reunions, 
our  domestic  enjoyments,  and  our  seasonable 
gratifications,  may  we  not  forget  that  some 
greater  zest  is  given  to  these  things,  when  it  is 
felt  that  we  have  helped  some  less  favoured  than 
ourselves  to  share  hi  the  Christmas  associations. 
In  scores  of  ivays  there  come  opportunities 
for  so  much  or  so  little  of  good,  and  selfish 
indeed  must  be  the  human  heart  which  feels 
no  generous  sentiment  at  this  season.  To  our 
numerous  readers,  as,  indeed,  to  gardeners  of 
all  classes  everywhere,  we  wish  a  very  cordial 
and  joyous  Christmas,  and  speedily  to  follow  a 
happy  and  prosperous  new  year.  We  trust  that 
The  Gardening  World  has  proved  to  many  an 
acceptable  mentor  and  friend  through  the  year 
that  is  passing  away,  and  that  in  the  year  to 
come  it  may  be  able  to  record  great  prosperity 
and  success  in  all  the  branches  of  horticulture. 
— - — - 

The  Illegal  Meeting. — It  was  an  unpleasant  surprise 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
attending  the  recent  meeting,  to  learn  that  the  council 
had  for  the  second  time  this  year  failed  to  follow  the 
rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance  in  the  bye-laws  of 
the  society.  At  the  annual  meeting,  it  will  be 
remembered,  no  election  of  members  to  serve  on  the 
council  could  take  place  owing  to  the  ballot  papers  not 
having  been  issued  at  the  proper  time.  On  the  last 
occasion,  we  understand  that  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  call  the  meeting  of 
the  Fellows,  was  irregular,  so  that  at  the  latter 
meeting,  whatever  was  agreed  upon  could  have  no 
force  until  a  regular  meeting  was  called  to  confirm  it. 
Somehow  mishaps  of  this  kind  seem  to  follow  the 
society  everywhere,  and  deprive  the  governing  body 
of  that  sympathy  and  confidence  to  which  it  should  be 
entitled.  We  say  emphatically,  trivial  as  the  matter 
may  seem,  that  not  only  should  such  a  mischance  not 
have  been  permitted,  but  that  it  did  occur,  tended  at 
the  outset  to  give  an  air  of  unreality  to  the  after 
proceedings  which  could  not  be  shaken  off.  What 
wonder  Gan  there  be  if  the  opposing  or  dissentient 
Fellows  laugh  at  the  appointment  of  the  hybrid 
committee  ? 

Trial  Fees  at  Chiswick. —  Although  there  is  such 
great  need  of  some  financial  help  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  proposal  made  in 
all  due  seriousness  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  is  either  the  best  of 
its  kind  or  is  indeed  desirable.  Mr.  Hibberd  rightly 
held  that  the  Chiswick  Gardens  were  too  literally 
employed  by  certain  persons  as  a  sort  of  free  trial 
ground  for  much  that  turns  out  to  be  rubbish  ;  and 


suggested  that  were  fees  imposed  upon  all  who  sent 
subjects  for  trial,  a  considerable  sum  might  thus  be 
raised,  whilst  it  would  tend  to  restrict  the  number  of 
seedlings,  &c.,  sent  for  trial.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  matter,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  council  has  had 
ample  power  already  to  restrict  the  number  of  subjects 
any  one  raiser  or  firm  should  be  permitted  to  send  to 
the  gardens  for  trial  annually  ;  and  whilst  no  fees  were 
paid,  such  restrictions  could  be  imposed  with  a  good 
grace.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  that  pay¬ 
ment  may  lead  to  the  inference  that  any  number  of 
things  so  paid  for  would  be  grown.  A  rigid  rule  with 
respect  to  numbers  would  soon  settle  the  rubbish 
difficulty.  We  fear,  however,  that  if  fees  are  exacted 
as  suggested,  a  feeling  may  arise  that  the  most  liberal 
donor  of  fees  would  look  for  the  largest  number  of 
awards  ;  and  even  may  lead  to  a  system  of  attempted 
bribery  to  that  end,  which  would  be  deplorable.  We 
think  the  present  free  system,  checked  by  some  sharp 
restrictions  as  to  numbers  of  subjects  tested,  is  best 
after  all.  A  hard  and  fast  rule — that  nothing  should 
be  grown  for  trial  that  has  not  received  a  name,  would 
keep  back  much  that  it  is  undesirable  any  of 
the  society’s  too  slender  resources  should  be  wasted 
over. 

A  Flower  Picture.  —  We  have,  in  one  of  the 
coloured  illustrations  which  accompany  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  an  excellent 
example  of  the  way  in  which  otherwise  most  excellent 
artists  make  daubs  of  flowers.  The  human  figure  is 
very  admirably  drawn,  but  she  is  represented  as  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  those  abominable  blue  vases,  so  common  in 
{esthetic  circles,  in  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  bunch  of 
Chrysanthemums,  but  which  may  be  anything  for 
what  actual  representation  is  found  of  genuine  flowers. 
It  was  an  absurd  idea  to  add  the  flowers  at  all,  but  it  is 
more  absurd  still  when  artists,  who  can  no  more  depict  a 
flower  than  we  can  a  Madonna,  should  fancy  that  any¬ 
thing  will  pass  muster  for  flowers  with  the  public. 
There  is,  then,  seen  in  the  vase  the  odd  companionship 
of  Chrysanthemums,  so  called,  and  a  few  flowers  of 
yellow  Jonquil  or  Polyanthus  narcissus.  Had  Christ¬ 
mas  Eoses  been  added  to  the  Chrysanthemums,  much 
might  have  been  forgiven.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  so  many  floral  drawings,  in  which  flowers  are  really 
well  depicted,  should  include  the  inevitable  blue  vase 
or  jar.  The  thing  is  seldom  graceful,  and  the  colour 
even  inharmonious.  Vases  of  faint  neutral  tints  are 
always  best  for  such  purposes,  and  nothing  should  be 
suggestive  of  obstructing  attention  from  the  flowers  to 
the  utensil  which  contains  them.  We  fervently  hope 
that  the  last  has  been  seen  of  the  blue  aesthetic  pot, 
and  of  wretchedly  drawn  flowers.  There  are  plenty  of 
artists  who  can  draw  flowers,  and  they  do  wisely  in 
sticking  to  their  speciality. 

Rose -growing'. —  A  small  book  of  some  eighty-six 
pages,  and  entitled  “Rose-growing,”  is  submitted  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Duncan  Gilmour,  Junr.,  F.R.H.S., 
of  Sheffield.  It  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  amateurs  in 
the  propagation,  cultural,  and  other  matters  concerning 
Eoses  ;  and  is  also  meant  to  encourage  others,  as  the 
writer  has  been  himself,  to  surround  their  homes  with 
them.  The  type  is  small  and  close,  so  that  a  great 
amount  of  information  of  a  practical  kind  is  given  for 
the  charge  made,  namely,  a  shilling.  Advice  given  as 
to  how  and  when  to  buy,  to  plant,  and  to  prune  ;  and 
a  list  for  beginners  will  no  doubt  serve  its  purpose  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  have  as  yet  no  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  boon  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  pleasant 
reading.  It  is  published  by  the  author  himself,  and 
Mr.  W.  Cate,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Flower-land. — This  is  the  title  of  a  small  book  on 
botany  for  beginners,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Fisher,  Vicar 
of  Sewerby,  Hull ;  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Heywood, 
of  Manchester.  The  various  parts  of  the  flower,  root, 
stem,  and  leaf  are  treated  of  in  an  easy  and  popular 
way,  the  intention  being  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  an  easy  method  of  giving  instruction  to  child¬ 
ren  in  the  rudiments  of  the  science.  Living  plants, 
not  pictures,  are  recommended  to  be  used  ;  and  these 
should  be  collected  and  brought  in  for  each  lesson,  or, 
what  is  better,  the  children  should  be  taken  to  the 
fields,  and  the  lesson  made  a  practical  one.  English 
names  only  are  used,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  in¬ 
structions  are  given  for  collecting  aud  preserving 
specimens  on  paper.  Its  object  and  aim  will  have 
been  gained  if  it  teaches  the  young  to  observe  and 
think  of  what  the}'  see. 

The  Faversham  Chrysanthemum  Association. — 
The  annual  meeting  and  first  distribution  of  prizes  of 


this  association  was  held  on  Friday  last.  The  Mayor 
occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst  those  present  were 
Mr.  Alderman  Johnson,  Mr.  Alderman  Stidolph,  Mr. 
E.  Bryant,  Mr.  C.  Lyddon,  Mr.  C.  Stidolph  (hon. 
sec.),  Mr.  Lewis  Jackson  (treasurer),  &c.,  &c.  The 
Mayor  distributed  the  prizes,  and  expressed  the  pleasure 
he  felt  at  being  present,  complimenting  the  association 
on  the  success  of  their  first  Chrvsanthemum  exhibition. 
The  secretary  read  a  financial  statement,  showing  a 
total  income  of  £70  16s.  6 d.,  and  after  paying  all 
prizes  and  expenses,  a  balance  of  £29  8s.  2d.  is  left  in 
hand  towards  the  expenses  of  next  year.  He  also 
informed  the  meeting  that  Dr.  Lyddon  and  Mr.  C. 
Lyddon  had  offered  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  at  a  future  exhibition.  Mr.  Fred  Hart,  in 
speaking  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  referred  to  the 
excellence  of  their  show,  and  stated  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  introduce  some  additional  classes  in  their 
schedule  for  next  year.  It  was  decided  at  the  meeting 
to  affiliate  the  association  with  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  connection.  Some 
excellent  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
floral  decorations  upon  the  tables  at  the  meeting  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Fred  T.  Hart,  of  Ospringe  Road 
Nursery,  Faversham. 

The  Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners. — On  Monday 
last,  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
market  gardeners  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square, 
the  president,  Mr.  James  Gourlay,  Musselburgh,  in  the 
chair.  In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  was  held  in 
the  “Ship”  Hotel,  when  about  sixty  members  were 
present.  Mr.  IV.  Douglas,  Trinity,  in  proposing  “The 
Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners,”  said  that  he  thought 
from  all  past  history  they  did  not  need  any  commenda¬ 
tion  of  his,  either  with  regard  to  their  position  in  their 
own  business,  or  with  regard  to  their  position  in  any 
stand  they  took  in  public  or  private  interests.  The 
Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council,  to  whom 
reference  had  already  been  made,  were  gentlemen  high 
in  power,  and  they  deserved  their  respect  ;  but  even 
the  market  gardeners  of  Edinburgh  could  bring  them 
to  their  senses,  in  showing  that  the  market  gardeners 
demanded  nothing  more  than  their  right.  He  hoped 
they  would  get  support  from  the  public  to  maintain 
their  interests.  The  community  were  very  much 
dependent  on  the  market  gardeners— both  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  were  indebted  to  the  market  gardeners  of 
the  district.  He  only  wished  that  they  could  yet  better 
remuneration  for  their  hard  work,  care,  anxiety,  and 
perseverance,  but  there  seemed  to  be  better  times 
looming  in  the  distance,  if  they  were  to  believe  the 
market  reports  from  distant  cities.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  Gourlay,  briefly  acknowledged  the  toast. 

Wild  Flowers.— In  Jung,  18S6,  Messrs.  Cassell  &.  Co. 
offered  ten  prizes  ranging  from  £25  to  £1,  and  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  £50,  for  the  best  collection  of  wild  flowers, 
consisting  of  specimens  of  the  flowers  figured  in  the 
first  volume  of  Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  The  col¬ 
lections  were  sent  in  prior  to  October  31st,  and  the 
prizes  have  just  been  awarded  as  follows,  by  Mr.  IF. 
Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington First,  £25,  IVilliam  Paul  Quelch, 
8,  Eccleston  Road,  Ealing  Dean,  IV. ;  second,  £10, 
H.  Fisher,  26,  Stodman  Street,  Newark  ;  third,  £5, 
Annie  Baker,  St.  Mary  Street,  Bridgewater,  Somerset ; 
fourth,  £3,  Millicent  Martin,  60,  London  Road, 
Grantham  ;  fifth,  £2,  John  F.  Hopkins,  13,  Richmond 
Terrace,  Windmill  Hill,  Bedminster,  Bristol.  Prizes 
of  £1  each  were  awarded  to  Ella  H.  Friend,  IVoolet 
Hall,  North  Cray,  Kent ;  Henry  Preston,  Hawthornden 
Villa,  Grantham  ;  Alfred  Brown,  Bellwood  Lodge, 
Kinnoul,  Perth  ;  Ernest  Poland,  Elliot  Vale  House, 
Blackheath,  S.E.  ;  Marian  Pendlebury,  Methven 
Terrace,  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancashire. 

St.  Peter’s,  Hammersmith,  Horticultural  Society.— 
By  way  of  cementing  friendship,  establishing  unity, 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  society  generally,  the 
members  sat  down  to  dinner  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
inst.,  in  St.  Peter’s  School,  Hammersmith.  Mr.  Davey, 
the  schoolmaster  and  chairman  of  the  society,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

New  Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent,— At  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  Belgian  horticulturists,  held  in 
Ghent  on  the  12th  inst.,  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  for  Cattleya  velutina  and  Cattleya  superba 
from  Mr.  L.  Desmet-Duvivier ;  Cypripedium  Amesi- 
anum,  from  Mr.  James  Bray  ;  Oncidium  species,  from 
Messrs.  Vervaet  &  Co.  ;  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum, 
from  Mr.  Grenier ;  C.  Crossianum  superbum,  C.  insigne, 
and  C.  prastans,  from  Mr.  J.  Hye. 
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ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

A  great  many  of  these  are  of  extremely  ornamental 
character  without  any  further  artificial  treatment  than 
cutting  them  in  a  fresh  state,  or  just  as  they  come  in 
flower,  and  drying  them  slowly,  so  as  to  avoid  making 
them  brittle.  Arundo  conspicua,  one  of  the  most  or¬ 
namental  of  the  larger  exotic  grasses  that  are  hardy  in 
this  country,  has  its  finely-panicled  inflorescence 
greatly  improved  by  bleaching,  a  process  that  may 
easily  be  done  by  anyone  having  a  potful  of  boiling 
soapy  water  into  which  to  dip  the  spray  for  a  few 
minutes,  afterwards  washing  with  clean  water  and 
allowing  to  dry.  The  numerous  hairs  at  the  base  of 
the  spikelets,  and  to  which  the  plumy  appearance  of 
the  grass  is  due,  becomes  after  the  bleaching  process 
almost  white,  and  shines  with  a  silky  lustre. 

For  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  suit  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  different  people,  the  feathery  plumes  of  this 
grass  and  others  of  an  ornamental  character  are  beauti¬ 
fully  dyed  with  red,  yellow,  magenta,  crimson,  green, 
and  other  colours.  Amongst  these  the  species  of 
Briza,  including.B.  maxima,  Lagurus  ovatus,  Hordeum 
jubatum,  Fiornia  pulchella,  Bromus  brizseformis,  and 
others  represented  in  our  illustrations,  as  well  as  the 
seaside  Oat  (Uniola),  very  bold  and  ornamental  grasses, 
are  largely  used  for  decorative  purposes,  and,  together 
with  many  of  the  Composites  —  popularly  termed 
Eeverlastings — are  dried  in  the  natural  state  or  dyed, 
forming  a  commercial  commodity  of  some  importance, 
of  which  we  have  evidence  at  any  season  iD  Covent 
Garden  Market  and  other  places,  but  especially  so  at 
this  season.  The  Cycad  leaves  illustrated  by  us, 
exhibit  a  curious  method  of  curling  the  leaves,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  in  decorative  work. 


L.  Barkeriana,  Cypripedium  oenanthum  superbum,  C. 
Harrisianum  nigrum,  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum, 
Oncidium  tigrinum  and  papilio,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  in  ten  different  forms  and  varieties  ;  Odonto¬ 
glossum  ramosissimum,  Cypripedium  insigne  maxima, 
C.  Roezlii,  C.  longifolius,  C.  collophyllum,  C.  callosum, 
Calanthe  Yeitchii,  Cypripedium  Sedeni  candidulum, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  work  done  during  the  last  three  months  by  this 
new  society  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
anticipated  on  all  hands  that  the  displays  next  year 
will  be  more  successful,  and  if  possible  give  still  greater 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  the  society. — L.  Masereel, 
Ghent ,  December  1 9th,  1887. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  AT  CHRIST¬ 

MAS  TIME. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  visitor,  on  approaching 
some  of  the  various  entrances  to  the  Market — and 
especially  if  he  be  a  stranger — is  struck  with  tlie  large 
quantities  of  material  got  together,  chiefly  of  an  edible 
or  decorative  kind,  to  please  the  taste  or  fancy  of  those 
about  to  observe  the  ancient  customs  of  this  festive 
season.  The  huge  masses  of  Mistleto,  richly  laden 
with  their  familiar  white  berries,  create  surprise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  only  seen  it  growing  in  small 
quantities  in  this  country,  from  whence  it  should  come. 
Seeing  also  that  its  growth  is  extremely  slow,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  annual  demand  can  be  supplied 
year  after  year  in  such  massive  and  aged  pieces. 
Another  almost  equally  prominent  commodity  consists 
of  Holly  boughs,  richly  laden  with  berries,  which, 
judging  from  appearances,  must  be  very  plentiful  this 


Briza  maxima. 


hirsutissimum,  C.  Dautbieri,  C.  Harrisianum,  and  C. 
collophyllum.  Mr.  Do  Meulenaere  had  half  a  dozen 
plants,  amongst  which  were  fine  Lielia  pumila 
(prrestans),  Masdevallia  Tovarensis,  and  Oncidium 
fuscatum.  Mr.  A.  Van  Imslioot  had  a  curious  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Dauthieri  ;  Mr.  H.  Leonard  had  two  fine 
Odontoglossum  grande  ;  Mr.  Van  Noten,  an  amateur 


Lagurus  ovatus. 


OEROLE  DES  ORCHIDOPHILES 

BELG-ES. 

The  third  and  last  meeting  of  the  year,  held  yesterday, 
was  a  grand  Orchid  flower  fete,  considering  the  state  of 
Orchid-culture  here  and  the  time  of  the  year.  There 
were  nearly  100  plants  shown,  and  all  with  fine  fresh¬ 
looking  flowers.  The  weather  was  as  mild  and  bright 
as  could  be  wished  for,  and  the  good  attendance  of 
high-class  visitors  gave  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  the  members.  They  are  certainly  repaid  now  for  all 
the  trouble  they-  have  taken  to  establish  the  society. 
Eight  amateurs  contributed,  and  their  plants  were  of 
first-class  merit.  There  came  also  plants  from  five 
different  nurseries,  and  Mr.  Nilsson  (of  Paris)  and  Mr. 
Seager  (of  East  Dulwich,  London)  honoured  the 
meeting  with  their  presence,  and  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  arose  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
most  noteworthy  plants. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  make  my  report  as  brief  as  possible, 
still,  I  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  your  readers, 
close  these  notes  without  giving  a  list  of  some  of  the 
best  plants.  Mr.  Meldepenninghe  kindly  sent  an 
extra  fine  Odontoglossum  crispum  of  the  best  type, 
with  twenty-seven  flowers  on  its  arched  spike  ;  0. 
Insleayi  splendens,  an  extra  grand  variety  and  strong 
plant,  with  seven  flowers;  and  a  fine  Oncidium  pulvi- 
natum.  Mr.  J.  Hye  had  Cypripedium  tessellatum 
porphyreum,  C.  Saltieri,  and  C.  Crossianum,  all  being 
in  extra  fine  condition  of  culture  and  flower.  This 
gentleman  also  showed  a  plant  of  Masdevallia 
Tovarensis  2  feet  across,  with  over  250  flowers. 
Mr.  J.  Bray  contributed  fine  plants  of  Cypripedium 


Ornamental  Grasses. 


from  St.  Nicolas,  about  twenty-two  miles  distant  from 
Ghent,  brought  seme  cut  flowers,  among  which  was  a 
remarkable  Masdevallia  chiruaera  ;  this  gentleman  was 
sympathetically  welcomed  and  he  promised  to  send  his 
flowering  plants  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Grenier,  a  young  amateur,  brought  the  finest 
variety  of  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  ever  seen  here. 
Messrs.  Vuvlsteke,  Pynaert,  Jules  de  Cock,  Desmet- 
Duvivier,  and  E.  Vervaet  &  Co.  had  among  their 
numerous  contributions  some  fine  plants  and  interest¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Lrelia  anceps,  large  flowers  ;  the  variety 


year.  Christmas  trees  of  all  sizes  of  the  common 
Spruce  (Picea  excelsa)  also  remind  us  that  specimens, 
with  or  without  roots,  pay  the  cultivator  better  for  this 
special  use  than  if  he  were  to  sell  them  for  planting 
purposes. 

Another  brilliant  feature  is  the  display  of  various 
dried  grasses  and  everlastings,  or,  as  they  are  termed  by 
the  French,  “Immortelles.”  In  order  to  add  to  the 
variety  and  effect  naturally  produced  by  such  things, 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  dyed  with  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  other  colours.  As  mere  decorative  subjects, 
they  effect  their  purpose  ;  but  lovers  of  the  real  and  the 
natural  might  object  to  such  artificial  colouration. 
Prominent  amongst  the  grasses — and,  indeed,  the 
richest  and  most  magnificent,  with  its  densely  panicled 
but  feathery  inflorescence — is  the  Reed  Grass  (Arundo). 
The  most  natural  is  that  which  is  simply  bleached, 
bringing  it  out  of  a  silvery  whiteness.  Beautiful  also 
are  the  sprays  of  Stipa  pennata,  Lagurus  ovatus,  Briza 
maxima,  Eragrostis  elegans,  and  the  Mace  Reed  (Typha 
angustifolia).  These,  according  to  their  kind,  are  done 
up  in  bunches  or  bouquets  of  a  very  graceful  nature, 
but  usually  very  highly  coloured.  There  are  ever¬ 
lasting  flowers,  such  as  Helichrysum  bracteatum  and 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  but  the  greatest  quantity  consists 
of  Antennaria  Margaritacea,  naturally  of  a  creamy 
white,  but  dyed  in  various  colours. 

Amongst  fresh  flowers  there  seems  to  be  an  unac¬ 
countable  paucity  of  Orchids  this  season,  and  save  for 
a  few  flowers  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  Maxillaria 
venusta,  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  a  few  sprays  of 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  this  grand  and  popular  order  is 
scarcely  or  very  poorly  represented.  Forced  flowers, 
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such  as  Tulips,  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley  are  plentiful  enough,  whilst  of  stove  plants  the 
great  quantity  of  Eucharis  blooms  is  quite  surprising, 
and  argues  that  the  dreaded  Eucharis  mite  is  not 
making  such  alarming  headway  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  pale,  double  blue  Marie  Louise  and 
the  deep  blue  Czar  Violets  are  abundant  and  beautiful, 
as  are  Christmas  Roses,  white  sprays  of  forced  Lilac, 
Lilium  longiflorum,  Tea  Rose,  Niphetos,  white  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  others.  Pot  plants  are  represented 
by  Erica  caffra,  E.  gracilis,  E.  hyemalis,  forced  bulbs, 
such  as  those  already  mentioned,  Cyclamen,  Poinsettias, 
Chinese  Primulas,  Ficus  elastica,  Cyperus,  Ferns, 
Conifers  and  others. 

More  abundant  at  this  season,  perhaps,  than  at 
any  other,  are  the  supplies  of  foreign  fruit,  such  as 
Oranges,  Apples,  Pears,  Nuts  and  Almonds,  which 
must  find  their  way  to  the  market  in  tons,  and  com¬ 
mand  an  enormous  sale.  Striking  fruits  amongst  the 
Orange  tribe  are  those  named  Pomelloes,  a  kind,  or 
rather  variety  of  the  Shaddock,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  about  the  dimensions  of  a  good-sized  Melon.  The 
West  Indian  Shaddock  is  also  pale  yellow,  but  of  huge 
size,  while  the  Jaffa  Oranges  are  smaller  and  darker  in 
colour;  Tangerine  Oranges  being  very  small.  Amongst 
English  Apples,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox’s  Pomona 
and  Ribston  Pippin  are  still  great  favourites  ;  whilst 
amongst  American  and  other  varieties,  the  Russets, 
Calville  Blanc,  New  Town  Pippin,  and  also  the  large, 
grandly-coloured  sorts,  such  as  King  of  Tomkins  County 
have  a  telling  effect  on  the  stalls  and  in  the  windows. 
Pears  are  represented  by  magnificent  examples  of  Glou 
Morceau,  Easter  Beurre,  Ne  Plus  Meuris  and  others. 

Pine  Apples  and  Bananas  constitute  a  never-failing 
supply,  and  are  well  represented  at  the  present  time, 
especially  the  former.  Custard  Apples  are  frequently 
more  abundant  than  at  present,  and  also  larger,  but 
they  hold  their  place  amongst  other  fruits  in  the  market. 
The  curious  Lee-chee  or  Litchi,  also  spelt  in  various 
other  ways,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  fruits  indigenous 
to  China  is  now  a  regular  commodity,  and  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  present  time.  When  freshly  gathered,  the 
peculiarly  warted  fruit  is  red,  and  contains  inside  the 
shell  a  clean  sweet  jelly-like  pulp,  to  which  the  natives 
of  China  are  very  partial,  and  consume  in  great 
quantity.  Before  the  Lee-chee  reaches  our  markets  the 
shell  becomes  dry,  brown,  and  brittle,  while  the  pulp 
shrivels  in  drying,  and  becomes  black  similar  to  that  of 
dried  Plums.  Pomegranates  are  large,  and  apparently 
good.  Another  unfamiliar  fruit  is  described  as  the 
Chow  Chow,  or  the  Madeira  Vegetable  Marrow,  singular 
looking  scaly  or  warty  green  fruits  about  the  size  of  the 
fist.  An  uncommon  fruit  sometimes  grown  in  this 
country,  namely,  the  Medlar,  which  is  unfit  to  eat 
till  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  has  been  plentiful  in 
the  market  for  some  time,  and  offered  at  6 d.  per  lb. 
Nuts  are  represented  by  Brazil  Nuts,  Spanish  Chestnuts, 
Walnuts,  and  others.  Gros  Colmar  and  other  black 
hothouse  Grapes  are  offered  at  prices  ranging  from  2s.  6 d. 
to  6s.  per  lb. ,  the  latter  being  well-finished  and  good- 
looking  samples. 

- - 

THE  HOLLY  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

At  the  Christmas  season  the  Holly  and  the  Mistleto 
reign  in  every  British  household  the  whole  world  over 
if  they  can  be  procured,  and  they  are  said  to  have  done 
so  for  more  than  2,000  years.  “The  custom  of  deco¬ 
rating  houses  and  churches  with  Holly  at  Christmas,  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  were  wont  to 
send  boughs  to  their  friends  during  the  festival  of  the 
Saturnalia,  which  occurred  about  the  same  period,  and 
the  Oaks  being  then  bare  of  leaves,  the  priests  obliged 
the  people  to  bring  the  boughs  of  Holly  and  evergreens. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  early  Roman  Christians, 
disregarding  the  Church’s  interdiction,  introduced  the 
heathen  practice  of  decorating  their  houses  with  Holly, 
and  in  course  of  time  connected  it  with  their  own  faith” 

( Folkard’s  Plant  Lore).  However  much  we  may,  in 
our  Christmas  observances,  blend  Mistleto  and  Holly, 
the  former  is  now  excluded  from  our  churches,  either 
on  account  of  its  heathenish  associations  or,  because, 
being  so  often  in  rustic  places  associated  with  Christian 
merriment,  it  might  awaken  remembrances  little  favour¬ 
able  to  thought  and  devotion  ;  and  yet,  in  years  past, 
the  Mistleto  was  held  to  represent  the  Messiah,  and 
certainly,  at  one  time  it  was  called  the  Wood  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  Holly  was  formerly  called  Holine  and  Hulver  or 
Hulfere.  The  word  Holly  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Holy  Tree,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  monks  on  account 
of  its  old  use  in  decorating  churches.  The  plant  is 
still  called  Holene  in  Devonshire,  while  in  Norfolk  it 


is  called  Hulver.  Pliny  tells  us  of  many  superstitions 
concerning  the  Holly,  saying,  in  the  words  of  his 
translator,  “as  touching  the  Holly,  or  Hulver-tree,  if 
it  be  planted  about  a  house,  whether  it  be  within  a 
city  or  standing  in  the  country,  it  serveth  for  a  counter 
charm,  and  keepeth  away  all  ill  spells  and  enchant¬ 
ments.”  Among  the  other  remarkable  things  con¬ 
nected  with  the  plant,  the  Roman  naturalist  relates 
that  its  flowers  will  cause  water  to  freeze  and  repel 
poison  ;  while,  if  a  staff  of  Holy  Wood  is  thrown  at 
any  animal,  even  if  it  falls  short  of  touching  it,  the 
animal  will  be  subdued  by  its  influence,  returning  and 
lying  down  by  it. 

The  Holly  is  a  native  of  the  woods  and  forests  of 
Britain.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  glories  of  English 
gardens.  There  its  deep  green  glossy  foliage  and 
bright  coral  berries,  which  hang  on  for  a  long  time,  are 
seen  enlivening  the  pleasure  grounds  and  shrubberies 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  leafless  and  inactive 
period  in  vegetation — winter.  The  numerous  varieties 
of  gold  and  silver,  blotched,  whole,  notched,  saw-like, 
hairy,  bristly,  broad,  narrow,  and  thick-leaved,  and  yel- 
lowas  well  as  red-berried  are  beautifully  ornamental,  and 
quite  justifies  the  remark  of  a  modern  writer  that,  “A 
large  Holly  Tree  covered  with  a  profusion  of  bright 
scarlet  berries  is  certainly  the  queen  of  the  woodland.” 

Hardy  as  the  Holly  is  in  this  country  (though  some 
of  the  trees  suffered  severely  in  the  miserable  winter  of 
1880),  it  will  not  flourish  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
America  as  a  hardy  tree.  It  is  the  severity  of  the 
winters  there  that  prevents  this.  South  of  Philadelphia 
it  becomes  acclimatised.  The  growth  of  the  Holly  is 
slow,  yet  it  is  always  beautiful ;  and  for  hedges  it  is 
altogether  unrivalled.  There  are  many  remarkable 
Holly  hedges  in  England.  There  is  no  more  durable 
subject  for  fences.  A  hedge  of  Holly  will  attain  the 
height  of  16  ft.  in  about  twenty  years.  In  Bretagne, 
Holly  trees  are  often  to  be  seen  50  ft.  in  height,  and 
Bradley  records  that  some  of  those  at  the  Holly-walk 
near  Frensham,  in  Surrey,  have  attained  the  height  of 
even  60  ft ;  while  old  Hollies,  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  high, 
with  very  large  trunks,  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  Holly  was  one  of  the  favourite  plants  for  verdant 
sculpture  in  the  ancient  style  of  gardening.  Evelyn, 
in  the  edition  of  his  Sylvci,  published  in  London  in 
1664,  asks,  “Is  there  under  Heaven  a  more  glorious 
and  refreshing  object  of  the  kind,  then  an  impreg¬ 
nable  hedge  of  165  ft.  in  length,  7  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  which  I  can  show  in  my  poor  gardens,  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed  and 
varnished  leaves  ?” 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWER 

CLASSES. 

With  pleasure  I  give  the  lists  of  Chrysanthemums 
as  suggested  by  “  D.,”  p.  229.  Commencing  first  with 
the  incurved  section,  I  name  what  I  consider  are 
twenty-four  large-flowering,  distinct  varieties,  and  a 
second  list,  of  the  same  number  of  small-flowered 
varieties.  I  cannot  call  them  all  medium-sized  flowers 
which  are  produced  by  the  sorts  named  ;  however,  they 
are  distinct,  and  I  think  that  will  please  “  D.”  better 
than  inserting  the  front  row  varieties  of  the  first  twenty- 
four,  and  called  large-flowering  ;  by  making  two  dis¬ 
tinct  lists  we  get  forty-eight  varieties,  sufficient  to  suit 
all  tastes  surely. 


Twenty-four  Large  Incurved  Flowers. 


Lord  Alcester 
Queen  of  England 
Empress  of  India 
Golden  Empress 
Alfred  Salter 

Golden  Queen  of  England 

Princess  of  Wales 

John  Salter 

Jean  d’Arc 

Prince  Alfred 

Lord  Wolseley 

Bronze  Queen  of  England 


Mrs.  Heales 
Jardin  des  Plantes 
Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington 
Princess  of  Teck 
Empress  Eugenie 
White  Globe 
Cherub 

Nil  Desperandum 
Mr.  Brunlees 
Sir  Stafford  Carey 
Beauty. 


Twenty-four  Medium-sized  Incurved. 


Refulgens 
Baron  Beust 
Novelty 
Mabel  Ward 
Eve 

Barbara 
White  Venus 
Lady  Slade 
Princess  Beatrice 
Lady  Hardinge 
Angelina 
Golden  Eagle 


Golden  John  Salter 

Mrs.  W.  Shipman 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis 

Lady  Carey 

Mr.  Bunn 

Nonpareil 

Pink  Venus 

Isabella  Bott 

Beverley 

Mrs.  G.  Rundle 

Mrs.  Dixon. 

George  Glenny. 


Now  with  respect  to  the  Japanese  section  I  have 
made  divisions  of  twenty-four  loose-petalled,  twenty- 
four  incurved,  and  the  same  number  of  reflexed  varieties; 
I  find  them  rather  difficult  of  classification,  as  I  know 
of  no  rule  whereby  to  aim  at  a  correct  decision.  Some 
persons  ma.y  possibly  place  some  of  those  named  in 
other  divisions,  substituting  others  more  suitable  in 
their  place,  and  in  their  estimation  I  find  the  incurved 
section  most  difficult  to  enumerate  in  the  Japanese 
class. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  Loose-petalled. 


Boule  d’Or 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Meg  Merrilies  [Chalets 
Ralph  Brockiebank 
Mrs.  John  Wright 
Duchess  of  Albany  (Jackson) 
Baron  de  Prailly 
Carew  Underwood 
Edouard  Audiguier 
Gloriosum 

Le  Spectre  Toulousaine 


M.  Andorre 

Mons.  Harman  Payne 

Mrs.  Mahood 

Mad.  Bertier  Rendatler 

Mons.  Tarin 

Bronze  Dragon 

Ceres 

Flamme  de  Punch 
Frederic  Marrouch 
Jane  Salter 
Mdme.  J.  M.  Pigny 
Mdlle.  Moulis. 


Twenty-four  Japanese  Incurved. 


Comte  de  Germiny 
Mdme.  C.  Audiguier 
Edwin  Molyneux 
Mr.  H.  Cannell 
Mrs.  H.  Cannell 
Thunberg 
Mr.  C.  Orchard 
Lady  Lawrence 
Japonaise 
Sam  Henshaw 
Grandiflora 
Chang 

Twenty-four 

Elaine 
Belle  Paule 
Jeanne  Delaux 
Avalanche 
Criterion 
Val  d’ Andorre 
Margaret  Marrouch 
Mdme.  Laing 
Martha  Hardinge 
Mons.  Astorg 
Mons.  H.  Elliott 
Mons.  Burnet 


Pelican 

Golden  Dragon 
Soleil  Levant 
Snowstorm 
Mons.  Freeman 
Magnum  Bonum 
L’Ebouriffee 
James  Salter 
Lady  Selborne 
Dr.  Masters 
Bismarck 
Harlequin. 

apanese  Reflexed. 
Maiden’s  Blush 
Mons.  Delaux 
Bertha  Flight 
L’Adorable 
Hiver  Fleuri 
Balmoreau 
Mr.  John  Laing 
Mdlle.  Lacroix 
Fernand  Feral 
Album  plenum 
Don  Quichotte 
Mdme.  de  Sevin. 


It  does  seem  difficult  to  some  people  to  understand 
why  so  large  a  class  as  forty-eight  blooms  of  either 
Japanese  or  incurved  Chrysanthemum  blooms  are 
asked  for  at  any  show  ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  finest  blooms  of  either  section  are  to  be  found 
in  these  large  classes.  Generally  any  part  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  stands  can  compare  favourably  with  other  stands 
in  the  same  exhibition  in  the  smaller  classes.  Societies 
find  it  necessary  to  offer  large  prizes  to  secure  a  good 
exhibition  ;  sensational  classes  and  prizes  generally 
cause  the  most  interest,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  best 
blooms  are  to  be  found  in  the  largest  classes,  simply, 
I  suppose,  because  the  best  growers  compete  in  these 
large  classes.  Do  away  with  large  classes  and  large 
prizes,  dividing  the  prizes  into  smaller  sums,  making 
more  classes,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  a  lack  of  fine 
flowers  will  be  the  result  as  compared  with  those  staged 
in  such  sensational  classes. 

Societies  generally  prepare  their  schedules  with  a 
view  to  encourage  the  finest  productions  in  both 
sections  of  Chrysanthemums.  Therefore,  how  the 
prizes  are  offered,  and  to  what  extern  they  range,  seems 
to  me  more  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committees  of  societies,  rather  than  of  individuals  who, 
perhaps,  have  no  interest  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
good  or  bad.  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  such  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officials.  “D” 
evidently  has  a  wish  to  disparage  flowers  of  the  Queen 
and  Empress  types,  but  I  would  ask  him  what  more 
beautiful  flowers  can  be  named  than  a  perfect  specimen 
of  Queen  of  England  or  Empress  of  India?  Or,  again, 
can  he  name  any  variety  more  worthy  of  the  highest 
position  in  the  lists  than  Lord  Alcester,  which  is  also  an 
Empress  sport  ?  When  presented  in  its  proper  form,  it 
has  size  and  quality  combined.  The  fact  of  its  taking 
more  premier  honours  during  the  late  season  than 
almost  all  other  varieties  put  together,  is  a  proof  of 
how  it  is  regarded  by  the  general  public,  which,  of 
course,  includes  our  best  judges  of  Chrysanthemums. 

I  fail  to  see  why  a  large  variety  of  any  of  the  Queen 
or  Empress  types  is  not  equal  to,  if  not  better  than, 
these  really  refined  forms,  which  are,  however,  left 
unnamed  by  “  D.,”  who,  if  he  has  had  any  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  blooms,  I  think  must  know  the  value 
of  such  as  those  mentioned  in  competition  with 
smaller  varieties  ;  he  would  also  know  that  they  are 
much  more  difficult  to  present  in  their  true  character 
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than  are  the  majority  of  smaller  varieties.  Perhaps 
“  D.  ”  will  name  Princess  of  Wales  as  his  lean  ideal  of 
an  incurved  flower.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of 
this  variety,  hut,  notwithstanding  that  we  cannot  do 
without  our  Queensand  Empresses. 

I  fail  to  see  why  any  one  of  the  six  kinds  of  these 
races  are  not  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  any  other 
two  kinds  in  the  incurved  section  ;  for,  after  all,  there 
is  not  so  very  much  difference  in  the  form  of  one  variety 
from  that  of  another.  Compared  with  the  Japanese  class, 
the  great  difference  in  incurved  kinds  lies  in  their 
colours  ;  of  course  there  is  a  difference  in  the  character 
of  varieties  with  narrow  florets,  compared  to  those 
possessing  broad  petals,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  we 
have  not  that  striking  difference  in  form  that  there  is 
in  the  Japanese  section. 

While  deprecating  the  “Queen”  family,  and  agi¬ 
tating  for  the  larger  use  of  smaller  varieties  possessing 
quality,  he  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  best  quality 
of  an  incurved  bloom  is  more  largely  developed  in  the 
“Queen”  and  “Empress”  family  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  of  the  smaller  varieties — namely,  depth  of 
flower.  This  -is  the  first  quality  aimed  at  by  the 
grower,  and  recognised  by  good  judges  as  showing 
higher  cultural  skill.  If  depth  of  bloom  is  not  the 
highest  quality,  perhaps  “D.”  will  inform  us  what  it 
is  ?  I  fancy  that  were  two  stands  set  up  of  the  varieties 
as  named  in  my  lists— one  the  large  and  the  other 
smaller  kinds — the  latter  stand  would  find  very  few 
admirers  as  compared-  with  the  former.  Even  the 
largest  growers  would  find  a  difficulty  in  competing  in 
both  classes,  for  the  reason  that  a  very  large  number  of 
both  varieties  and  plants  would  need  to  be  grown, 
because  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  all  sorts  each 
year.  Sometimes  one  variety  will  fail  to  produce  a 
single  good  bloom  up  to  exhibition  standard.  In  that 
case  the  result  would  be  that  very  few  people  would 
grow  the  smaller  kinds.  Attention  would  be  turned 
to  the  classes  where  the  larger  varieties  would  be 
allowed. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  what  grower  would  exclude 
either  Barbara  or  Refulgens  from  any  stand,  even  of 
twelve,  if  he  could  present  them  in  good  form.  These 
two  sorts  are  sure  to  find  a  place.  Again,  regarding  a 
class  of  twelve,  “  D.”  says  some  limit  should  be  placed 
upon  duplicates.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  society 
allows  duplicates  in  so  small  a  class  as  one  of  twelve, 
except  “  D.”  calls  the  varieties  of  the  “Queen”  and 
“Empress”  duplicates.  Surely  these  cannot  be  such. 
My  idea  of  a  duplicate  flower  is,  say,  for  instance,  two 
blooms  of  “Queen  of  England.”  According  to  the 
dictum  of  “D.,’’  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  and  Princess 
Teck  should  not  be  staged  in  one  stand.  These  two 
varieties  are,  however,  wide  enough  apart,  I  fancy,  for 
almost  any  one,  be  they  ever  so  hard  to  please  ;  but 
from  the  ideas  expressed  by  “D.,”  they  must  not  be 
placed  together  in  classes  of  twelve. 

Turning  now  to  the  Japanese  section,  I  have  not  yet 
met  a  judge  who  has  a  decided  preference  for  any  class 
of  Japanese  flowers  to  the  detriment  of  other  classes  or 
types  of  this  section.  As  far  as  I  know'  of  the  ways  of 
others,  they  accord  with  mine,  which  is  to  adjudicate 
fairly  upon  the  blooms  as  they  appear  before  me  w-hen 
acting  in  that  capacity.  Each  variety  has  its  merits 
accorded  just  as  it  is  presented,  without  any  regard  to 
personal  feelings  on  my  part,  and,  1  fancy,  most  j  udges 
act  in  the  same  manner.  Of  course,  extra  weight  is 
given  to  those  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  difficult 
to  obtain  in  the  highest  possible  quality,  whether  they 
are  of  one  class  or  another  ;  therefore  I  attach  little 
importance  to  “D.’s”  objection  on  this  head,  that 
exhibitors  are  unfairly  treated  by  some  with  likes 
and  dislikes  for  any  particular  class  of  the  Japanese 
section. 

I  think  he  would  be  a  peculiar  individual  who  had  a 
preference  for,  say,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  ignored  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  or,  again, 
J.  Delaux  in  the  opposite  class,  as  placed  by  “D.”  I 
venture  to  say  such  men  are  not  to  be  found  ;  if  they 
are,  I  should  not  look  upon  them  favourably  did 
I  know  they  were  appointed  to  judge  my  flowers.  I 
think  exhibitors  need  not  trouble  themselves  seriously 
in  this  respect,  because  with  the  present  system  of 
point-judging  mistakes  seldom  occur  ;  each  flower,  be 
it  of  whatever  class,  gets  its  full  reward.  Such  is  my 
experience,  at  all  events,  but,  perhaps,  that  of  “D.’s  ” 
is  different. 

From  my  remarks  generally  “  D.”  will  see  I  am  not 
in  harmony  with  his  suggestions,  but  I  willingly  give 
the  lists  as  desired  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  I  do 
not  think  such  radical  changes  as  he  suggests  in  the 
schedule  arrangements  is  needed  or  looked  for  by 


exhibitors  generally.  My  ideas  of  this  are.  borne  out 
by  the  increased  numbers  annually  at  the  leading 
shows,  and  by  the  large  number  of  new  societies  which 
are  springing  up  now  in  a  Mushroom-like  manner  all 
over  the  country.  Were  the  conditions  as  bad  as 
“D.”  would  have  us  believe  they  are,  the  results 
would  be  exemplified  by  thinness  of  exhibitors  rather 
than  increase. — E.  Molyneux. 
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Horticultural  Supper  in  Edinburgh.— On 
the  evening  of  the  16th  inst.  a  horticultural  supper 
took  place  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  at  w'hich  there  were 
present  a  representative  gathering  of  the  leading 
horticulturists  about  Edinburgh.  Mr.  W.  Thomson, 
Clovenfords,  presided,  and  Mr.  Robertson  Munro, 
and  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  acted  as  croupiers.  In  proposing 
the  toast  of  “Scottish  Horticulture,”  the  chairman 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  Scotchmen  who  held  a 
prominent  position  in  horticulture  half  a  century  ago, 
amongst  whom  he  mentioned  Mr.  Mackie,  founder  of 
the  Clapton  Nursery  ;  R.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
Jackson,  of  Kingston ;  Kinghorn,  of  Richmond  ; 
Glendinning  and  Munro,  of  Chiswick,  and  David  Moore, 
of  Glasnevin,  and  others  ;  and  said  if  ever  there  was  a 
time  in  the  world’s  history  when  it  was  important  that 
the  science  of  cultivation  should  be  knowm  in  all  its 
details,  it  was  now.  It  was  becoming  a  serious  thing 
for  the  nation  that  there  was,  generally  speaking,  no 
class  of  tenants  able  to  make  the  very  best  of  the  land 
they  held.  There  was,  he  went  on  to  say,  an  opening 
now  for  young  gardeners,  which  did  not  exist  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  He  referred  to  the  tea  planting  in 
India.  Gardeners  were  altogether  much  better  off  than 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in 
responding,  said  he  was  often  told  that  the  present 
race  of  Scottish  gardeners  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
past.  He  believed  they  were,  and  that  they  would 
carry  forward  the  triumphs  of  former  generations,  and 
hand  them  down  to  the  coming  generations.  Mr. 
James  Grieve,  in  a  humorous  speech,  proposed  “The 
Boyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  and  other  kindred  Societies.” 
Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  responded,  referred  to  the  proposed  formation 
of  a  board  of  examiners  of  apprentice  and  journeymen 
gardeners,  and  said  he  thought  young  men  who  could 
produce  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
horticulture,  would  be  better  qualified  than  many  now- 
are,  to  uphold  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Horticultural  improvement  associations  were 
now  established  all  over  the  country,  and  young  men 
who  did  not  take  advantage  of  them  were  blind  to 
their  own  interests.  The  other  toasts  included  “The 
Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,”  “Scottish  Gardeners,”  “  The 
Horticultural  Builders,”  “The  Horticultural  Press,” 
“The  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists,”  and  “The 
Nursery  and  Seed  Employes.” 

Royad  Horticultural  Society  of  Aber¬ 
deen. — The  acting  directors  of  this  society  met  on 
Wednesday,  14th  inst,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary, 
Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  Councillor  Lyon  presiding. 
Previous  to  commencing  the  business  of  preparing  a 
prize  schedule  for  1888,  the  chairman  drew  attention  to 
the  death  of  Sir  Francis  W.  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk, 
a  gentleman  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  society.  It  was  unanimously  agreed,  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman,  that  a  deep  expression  of  regret 
be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  society,  and  that  an 
excerpt  from  the  minute,  along  with  a  message  of 
sympathy,  be  sent  to  Lady  Grant  in  her  bereavement. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  members  of  this  association  held  their 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  in  the  Round  Room,  Music 
Flail  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  Friday  evening,  16th 
inst.  There  was  a  capital  turn-out  of  members,  and 
Mr.  D.  M.  Smith,  vice-president,  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  occupied  the  chair.  The  business  on  the 
agenda  paper  was  a  discussion  on  “Fruit,  Flowers, 
Vegetables,  and  Plants.”  An  animated  debate  on  these 
subjects  was  taken  part  in  by  a  large  number  of  those 
present.  Mr.  Alexander  Robson,  of  Messrs.  William 
Smith  &  Sons,  presented  to  the  association,  on  behalf 
of  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar,  Bart.,  of  Northfield,  Duffus 
House,  Elgin,  a  pamphlet  containing  a  record  of  Sir 
Archibald’s  experiences  for  forty  years  in  growing 
different  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  ;  and  the  secretary,  Mr. 


William  Reid,  was  requested  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  donor.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Messrs.  Cardno  & 
Darling,  exhibited  a  small  greenhouse  heating  appar¬ 
atus  of  his  own  invention,  which  was  warmed  by 
paraffin  instead  of  coals,  and  which  was  favourably 
commented  on  by  the  members.  The  two  Gold  Medals 
in  connection  with  the  competition  to  commemorate 
Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee,  were  presented  to  the  successful 
competitors  :  Mr.  Sira,  Gatesidc,  Banchory,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Medal  for  the  best  essay  on  “The 
Principal  Points  to  be  considered  in  Judging  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Plants,”  and  Mr.  Mackay,  West- 
wood,  received  the  other  for  “The  best  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  a  Kitchen  Garden  of  one  acre.”  A  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Cocker 
&  Sons,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding  ended  a  most 
enjoyable  evening. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.-We  notice  Aigburth 
Brussels  Sprouts  highly  spoken  of  (as  it  has  often  been 
before),  and  we  never  had  that  kind  so  satisfactory  as  it 
is  this  year.  The  crops  are  remarkably  even,  and  the 
sprouts,  though  not  so  large  as  some  kinds,  are  of  fine 
form  and  remarkably  firm.  Dalkeith  Brussels  Sprouts 
are  also  extra  good  ;  but  for  great  size,  the  kind  with 
the  name  of  Scotch  Saved  out-distances  all  others,  and 
are  very  firm,  but  somewhat  irregular  in  growth.  We 
always  look  upon  this  excellent  vegetable  as  the  most 
useful  and  profitable  extant  for  winter  use  ;  and  from 
the  Scotch  Saved  we  expect  to  have  the  largest  supply 
—  proportionately  to  the  number  of  plants — which  we 
ever  grew.  It  is  one  of  the  favourites  of  Mr.  Downie, 
of  Edinburgh,  but  we  hope  he  may  get  his  selection  to 
come  more  equal  in  growth.  The  sprouts,  if  only  for 
their  size  and  firmness,  are,  undoubtedly,-  worthy  of 
careful  saving.  Very  large  sprouts  are  not,  however, 
so  much  in  favour  with  expert  cooks  as  the  even  and 
smaller  size,  like  the  Aigburth. 

Turnips. — These  have  been  unusually  useful  during 
the  past  season,  and  a  quantity,  which  threatened  from 
the  heat  of  the  soil  and  copious  late  rains  to  become 
useless  for  the  present  season’s  supply,  is  now  of  much 
value.  They  were  lifted  during  October  and  put  closely 
in  rows,  covering  the  tubers  with  soil  and  firmly 
treading  them  ;  the  tops  are  still  green,  and  though 
the  roots  have  not  swelled  since  their  being  placed 
under  such  conditions,  they  have  remained  thoroughly 
sound  and  tender.  It  is  well  to  draw  soil  over  Turnips 
now  in  rows,  as  a  protection  from  very  severe  weather. 
Veitch’s  Red  is  of  special  merit  for  present  use,  and  all 
the  yellow  kinds  are  good  if  their  colour  should  not  be 
objectionable.  Young  Carrots  covered  with  fine  ashes 
are  most  useful  throughout  the  winter,  and  last  in  good 
condition  till  those  forced  in  frames  can  be  reckoned 
upon  to  give  regular  supplies. — Caledonian. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Hyacinths. — Where  fire-heat  has  been  employed, 
the  earliest  potted  batches  of  the  white  Roman  will 
now  be  in  flower,  and  should  be  removed  to  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse  or  the  windows  of  the  dwelling 
house,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  they  will  be  appreciated  - 
not  only  for  the  display  they  make  at  this  dull  season, 
of  the  year,  but  for  the  delicious  fragrance  which  they 
diffuse  through  the  house.  This  will  be  all  the 
stronger  and  more  perceptible  if  the  temperature  is 
moderately  high.  The  festive  season,  when  so  much 
is  required  in  the  way  of  decoration,  will  also  enhance 
their  value  for  cut-flower  work.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  if  their  duration  is  of  primary  importance, 
that  the  lowest  temperature  consistent  with  growth 
will  preserve  the  plants  in  presentable  condition  for 
the  greatest  length  of  time.  In  such  low  temperatures 
a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  must  be  preserved, 
otherwise  the  purity  of  the  flowers  may  become  tinted, 
or  even  spotted,  should  moisture  settle  upon  them 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature.  A  cool  dry 
atmosphere  will  induce  them  to  grow  slowly,  preserving 
the  foliage  and  the  flower-stems  within  reasonable 
proportions,  provided  the  plants  are  also  kept  near  the 
light. 

Later  batches  now  showing  their  crowns  might  be 
introduced  from  the  frames  or  elsewhere,  in  which  they 
have  been  plunged  in  ashes.  This  applies  both  to 
Roman  and  the  larger-flowering  Hyacinths,  some  of 
which  are  well  forward,  although  they  have  not  been 
subjected  to  any  artificial  heat  whatever.  Many  lovers 
of  these  early  flowers  have  no  means  of  forcing  them, 
either  by  properly  constructed  pits  or  hot-beds  ;  but 
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even  in  this  case  the  flowering  period  may  he  hastened 
considerably  by  introducing  them  to  a  dwelling-room 
where  fires  are  kept  up.  The  temperature  there  will 
range  from  50°  to  G0°,  so  that  growth  will  be  hastened 
in  no  mean  degree.  In  the  early  stages  the  pots  con¬ 
taining  the  bulbs  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or  other 
out-of-the-way  place  in  a  warm  position  till  the  flower- 
spikes  have  attained  some  length.  During  this  period, 
whether  the  bulbs  are  iu  a  forcing-house  or  in  the 
dwelling-house,  an  inverted  pot  may  be  placed  over 
the  crowns,  and  this  will  have  the  effect  of  retarding 
the  foliage,  while  the  flower-spikes  will  be  advancing. 
When  the  latter  have  gained  the  lead  they  will  keep 
drawing  from  the  resources  of  the  bulb,  while  the 
leaves  thus  held  in  check  will  be  able  to  support  them¬ 
selves  round  the  base  of  the  flower  stem.  Before 
becoming  drawn,  however,  the  plants  must  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  light,  especially  if  the  foliage  is  pale. 
The  more  gradual  the  forcing  to  which  the  bulbs  are 
subjected  the  longer  the  flowers  will  last  in  perfection 
when  expanded. 

Cinerarias. — Whether  now  in  frames  or  the  con¬ 
servatory,  these  must  receive  attention  if  they  are 
expected  to  make  a  fine  display  later  on.  The  object 
at  present  must  be  to  keep  them  growing  slowly  but 
steadily,  giving  them  full  exposure  to  light  to  ensure 
robust  habit,  and  potting  those  whose  size  and  condition 
require  it.  Above  all,  they  should  be  so  protected  that 
if  severe  weather  be  experienced  they  may  not  be 
damaged  by  frost,  as  the  foliage  is  easily  and  per¬ 
manently  injured  by  it,  disfiguring  the  plants  at  a  time 
when  they  are  preparing  to  throw  up  their  flower- 
stems,  and  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  a  healthy  leaf. 
Green-fly  are  also  very  liable  to  attack  the  succulent 
juicy  foliage,  and  should  be  kept  in  check  by  timely 
fumigation.  If  the  most  forward  of  the  plants  are  now 
pit  in  their  flowering-pots,  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  if  not  already  located  there, 
and  the  danger  of  damage  from  frost  avoided.  The 
amount  of  water  required  will  depend  on  the  rate  of 
growth,  and  whether  the  roots  are  in  any  way  pot- 
bound.  In  any  case,  the  plants  must  never  be  allowed 
to  flag  or  get  dry,  otherwise  they  lose  greatly  in  vigour, 
if  they  are  not  permanently  injured  by  the  check. 

Floral  Decorations.— Cut  flowers  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  with 
many.  Chrysanthemums,  however,  are  still  to  be  had 
in  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  these  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  Roman  Hyacinths,  Heliotropes,  Christmas 
Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Coronilla  glauca,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Heaths,  and  other 
greenhouse  plants  in  season.  Out  of  doors,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  is  flowering  ;  while  berries  of  Cotoneaster 
Simonsii,  C.  microphylla,  C.  thymifolia,  Holly,  Per- 
nettya  musronata,  and  others  add  considerable  variety. 
A  free  use  may  be  made  of  the  leaves  of  Mahonia 
aquifolium,  which  are  now  finely  tinted  with  red  and 
bronze  where  exposed ;  Ivy  of  the  finer  kinds, 
Euonymus,  Ferns,  and  cut-leaved  and  scented  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  In  making  them  up  into  wreaths,  bouquets, 
vases,  or  other  decorative  work,  the  aim  should  be  to 
use  as  few  of  the  flowers  as  is  consistent  with  an  effective 
display  ;  because  the  more  graceful  and  free  they  are 
arranged,  the  more  natural  and  tasteful  they  appear. 
It  is  evidence  of  bad  taste  when  the  flowers  are  massed 
in  a  heavy  and  solid  way  ;  and  besides  constituting  a 
loss  in  material,  they  last  for  a  much  shorter  period  of 
time  than  when  arranged  loosely. — F. 

- - 

CAMELLIAS  DROPPING  THEIR 

BUDS. 

The  cause  of  Camellias  casting  their  buds  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  many  ways. 
With  many  a  too  dry  and  hot  atmosphere  is  being  kept 
up  with  the  idea  of  forcing  them  into  bloom  prema¬ 
turely.  Ho  greater  mistake  could  possibly  be  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Camellia  than  applying  to  them 
a  great  amount  of  artificial  heat  at  the  present  time. 
If  sufficient  heat  is  kept  up  to  maintain  the  temperature 
of  the  house  during  the  day  at  50°,  and  during  the 
night  at  40°  to  45e,  no  more  is  necessary  ;  but  in  this 
case  care  must  be  taken  that  the  atmosphere  does  not 
get  too  dry,  by  an  occasional  damping  of  the  floor  or 
under  the  stage  where  the  pipes  run. 

It  is  far  better  to  turn  a  little  heat  on  during  the 
day,  completely  stopping  it  at  night,  except  there  is 
danger  of  severe  frost,  which  would  do  great  damage  to 
the  plants  after  the  buds  have  begun  to  swell  from  the 
effects  of  heat  during  the  day.  The  Camellia  is  really 
a  spring- flowering  plant,  and  opens  its  bloom -buds 
better  in  March  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
A  great  evil  is  done  to  the  roots  of  Camellias  by 


allowing  them  to  become  dry  at  this  season  of  the  year  ; 
but  another  and  more  important  harm  is  caused  by 
administering  ice-cold  water.  Rain-water  that  is 
caught  from  the  roofs  of  the  greenhouses,  and  stored 
in  deep  cisterns  in  the  house,  will,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  be  always  cold,  and  often  the  plants  are  watered 
with  it  just  as  it  runs  into  the  cistern  from  cold  winter 
rain,  or  snow  melting  on  the  roof.  This  gives  a  decided 
chill  to  the  plants,  and  is  one  of  the  many  causes  of 
buds  falling  off,  or  turning  brown  and  becoming  so 
hard  that  they  cannot  open.  The  cold  water  kills  the 
young  roots  that  are  being  formed  during  the  winter 
season,  and  causes  a  stagnation  to  the  whole  system. 

The  water  used  for  the  plants  should  be  raised  as 
near  the  temperature  of  the  house  as  possible,  and 
where  they  are  vigorous,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be 
given,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  plant,  and  improve 
the  substance  of  the  flowers.  When  watering,  give 
sufficient  to  permeate  the  whole  ball,  and  be  careful 
that  the  drainage  of  the  pot  is  perfect,  for  stagnation 
or  a  waterlogged  condition  of  the  soil  is,  perhaps,  a 
worse  evil  than  dryness. —  IF.  G. 

- ->X<- - 

WINTER  FLOWERS  AT 

SWANLEY. 

Much  as  we  enjoy  a  visit  to  Swanley  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  months,  when  there  is  so  much  that 
is  beautiful  to  see  and  admire  in  the  open  air  as  well  as 
under  glass,  it  is  at  mid  -  winter  when  we  find  it  a 
downright  pleasure  to  have  apmn  through  the  Messrs. 
Cannell’s  plant  houses,  which  are  all  aglow  with  colour, 
and  such  colours  as  are  not  to  be  found  under  the 
summer’s  sun.  The  zonal  Pelargoniums,  of  course, 
claim  precedence,  for  the  display  is  simply  grand.  Few 
indeed,  could  credit  the  brilliant  and  gay  appearance 
that  may  be  produced  by  these  fine  old-fashioned  (so  to 
speak)  and  everlastingly-gay  flowers,  except  they  have 
seen  them  and  judged  for  themselves,  at  places  where 
they  are  grown  to  such  perfection  as  at  the  Home  of 
Flowers,  aided  by  a  clearer  atmosphere  and  a  more 
sunny  sky  than  the  town  and  suburban  cultivator  is 
favoured  with  as  a  rule.  Not  only  these  conditions, 
but  the  lowness  of  the  glass  houses  must  be  taken  into 
account  for  the  production  of  short-jointed  wood,  perfect 
foliage  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours.  A  house, 
100  ft.  in  length,  is  entirely  filled  with  some  of  the 
older  and  better  known  kinds  in  full  flower,  while 
another,  of  equal  size,  is  devoted  to  novelties  not  yet 
catalogued. 

New  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

A  great  number  have  been  drawn  from  all  quarters, 
while  the  following  comprise  novelties  of  the  Messrs. 
Cannell’s  own  raising.  The  darkest  variety  of  all  is 
certainly  that  named  Minuit,  with  intense  crimson- 
maroon  flowers  ;  H.  Cannell,  Junr.,  is  notable  for  the 
huge  size  of  the  truss  and  flowers,  which  are  rich  scarlet 
tinted  with  purple  on  the  three  lower  petals.  A  very 
brilliant  scarlet  is  that  named  Brilliant,  with  large 
trusses,  round  flowers  and  recurved  petals.  The  richest 
of  all  the  purples  is  that  named  Richard  Dean,  of  a 
deep  uniform  colour,  with  the  exception  of  two  large 
scarlet,  basal  blotches  on  the  upper  petals.  Red  Shirt 
is  another  clear  brilliant  scarlet,  characterised  by  the 
great  size  of  the  truss  and  the  boldness  of  the  flowers. 
Those  who  desire  novelty  in  colour  will  certainly  find 
it  in  Lovegold,  where  the  scarlet  fades  uniformly  to  a 
pale  colour,  seemingly  blended  with  yellow,  and 
comparable  to  flaming  gold.  It  is,  therefore,  inter¬ 
mediate  between  scarlet  and  yellow,  but  cannot 
correctly  be  described  as  either.  Goldfinder  is  a 
double  variety,  much  in  the  same  way  with  regard 
to  colour,  and  constituting  a  beautiful  companion  plant 
to  the  former.  Another  handsome  novelty,  named 
Salamander,  has  large  trusses  of  double  flowers  of  a 
magenta-rose  colour.  Lighter-coloured  forms  are  not 
overlooked,  and  accordingly  we  have  variety  furnished 
by  Countess  of  Derby,  which  is  white,  mottled  and 
veined  with  salmon,  and  exceedingly  pretty  ;  while 
Madame  Patti  is  also  a  light  mottled  salmon,  char¬ 
acterised  by  huge  trusses,  large  pips,  and  greatly 
overlapping  petals.  Bridesmaid,  recently  certificated, 
is  white,  flushed  with  light  pink  on  the  base  of  the 
petals  ;  and  Lily  is  white,  faintly  shaded  with  an 
almost  indiscernible  blush,  and  has  large  round  flowers 
beautifully  revolute  at  the  edges  when  fully  expanded. 

Other  novelties  not  yet  catalogued  are  flowering 
finely,  showing  how  well  adapted  they  are  for  winter 
work.  Foremost  amongst  these  must  be  mentioned  a 
grand  stock  of  Swanley  Double  White,  notable  for  its 
exceedingly  dwarf  habit,  short  internodes  and  flori- 
ferous  character.  This,  coupled  with  the  purity  and 


abundance  of  the  white  flowers,  will  make  it  a  favourite 
with  those  whose  space  is  limited.  Swanley  Queen  of 
White  Improved  is  a  choice  single  pure  white  variety, 
with  the  largest  flowers  of  any  amongst  white  kinds. 
The  flowers  are  perfectly  round,  and  produced  in  grand 
trusses,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  good.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  salmon-coloured  varieties  is  that  named 
Lady  Rosebery,  with  large  rosy  salmon  flowers.  The 
rosy  pink  of  Lady  F.  Russell,  and  the  lilac-pink  of 
Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  both  with  a  tvhite  eye,  are  very 
handsome  and  choice  in  their  way.  Wherever  it  crops 
up  in  the  house,  the  huge  flowers  of  Hyacinth  (recently 
certificated)  are  conspicuous  by  their  brilliant  scarlet 
colour  and  white  eye. 

New  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  flowering  freely,  show 
what  can  be  done  with  them  at  this  dull  season.  A 
beautiful  form  is  Galilee,  with  large  double  rosy  pink 
flowers.  Clara  Dubois  is  also  fine,  bearing  large  fully 
double  bright  rose  flowers  tinted  with  mauve  ;  while 
those  of  Cuvier  are  rose-magenta,  large  and  double. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  was  that  named 
Lavoisier,  with  large  double  flowers  of  a  pleasing  soft 
red  colour. 

Winter-flowering  Varieties. 

Another  house,  of  the  same  length  as  the  last,  is 
entirely  devoted  to  older  kinds  grown  expressly  for 
winter  flowering,  and  the  endless  and  varied  colours 
pleasantly  arranged  and  harmoniously  blended  for  effect 
by  contrast  was  truly  magnificent,  and  can  only  be 
realised  by  seeing  them.  Size  of  truss  and  flower, 
combined  with  perfect  blooms  of  geometrical  exactness 
as  to  shape  and  their  tendency  to  become  recurved  at 
the  margin,  testify  to  their  quality.  Swanley  Gem  is 
of  a  pleasing  rosy  salmon,  with  a  white  centre,  pro¬ 
ducing  bold  trusses  of  flowers  ;  and  equally  effective 
are  the  crimson  and  maroon  flowers  of  Mr.  H.  Cannell. 
Aurea  Perfection  is  something  in  the  way  of  Lovegold, 
already  mentioned  ;  Mrs.  Baker  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
bearing  rosy  magenta  flowers  ;  the  pure  white  flowers 
of  Lady  Reed  have  a  scarlet  centre  ;  the  orange-scarlet 
of  Cato  is  very  pleasing  ;  while  Eurydice  is  a  grand 
improvement  on  the  Christine  race  ;  Favourite  has 
large  trusses  of  soft  cerise-scarlet  flowers  ;  those  of 
Ajax  are  soft  reddish  scarlet,  and  equally  choice  ;  and 
Aurore  Boreale,  belonging  to  the  hybrid  nosegay, 
Gigantea  section,  has  striking  large  flowers  of  a  light 
scarlet  colour.  A  singular  novelty  that  should  not  be 
omitted  from  a  collection  of  any  extent  is  Cameleon, 
with  double  rosy  pink  flowers,  striped  and  splashed 
with  red  and  scarlet.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  the  leaves 
small  and  distinct.  Amongst  the  show  type  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  a  large  batch  of  Venus  shows  how  well  this 
variety  is  adapted  for  forcing  in  winter.  The  flowers 
are  of  great  size,  and  pure  white  with  the  exception  of 
two  lilac-purple  blotches  or  the  upper  petals. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

A  cheerful  and  attractive  display  is  produced  by 
these  in  batches  of  different  varieties  and  of  different 
ages.  The  greatest  quantity  of  bloom,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  is  borne  by  those  which  first 
came  into  flower  ;  but  second  batches  of  the  same  kind 
are  notable  for  the  robust  vigour  of  the  plants,  the 
great  size,  and  succulent  character  of  the  leaves  and 
petioles  ;  while  the  flowers  already  expanded  measure 
over  ins.  in  diameter.  Princess  Beatrice,  a  distinct 
salmon-mauve  variety,  with  a  white  shading  round  the 
five-lobed  yellow  eye,  is  both  novel  and  handsome. 
The  finest  of  all  the  crimsons  is  that  named  King  of 
the  Primulas,  whose  flowers  are  large  and  intensely 
coloured.  The  best  of  the  white  varieties  is  White 
Perfection,  a  Fern-leaved  sort  with  red  petioles  of 
remarkable  stoutness.  Braid’s  Seedling  is  lilac  when 
young,  changing  to  a  deep  carmine-rose,  with  a  crimson 
line  surrounding  a  yellow  eye,  and,  therefore,  described 
as  Auricula-eyed.  It  is  certainly  charming.  A  grand 
stock  of  Swanley  Red  with  bright  rosy  red  flowers, 
tinted  with  violet  round  the  eye,  which  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  is  now  in  perfection  Bridesmaid,  a  warm 
blush  variety,  with  flowers  of  great  substance,  and 
recently  certificated,  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  best,  and  a  free  bloomer.  Another  grand 
variety  named  The  Queen  must  not  be  overlooked, 
characterised  by  large  white,  blush-tinted  flowers,  with 
an  unusually  large  orbicular  orange  eye.  The  Fern- 
leaved  foliage  is  also  fine.  Swanley  White  is  a  pure 
white,  with  leaves  of  the  ordinary  type  ;  Emperor  is  a 
very  floriferous  carmine-flowered  variety  ;  while  Princess 
of  Wales  is  a  beautiful  delicate  blush  sort,  and  very 
vigorous  ;  and  Swanley  Purple  has  deep  carmine-purple 
flowers.  A  whole  house  is  devoted  to  double  varieties, 
such  as  Alba  plena,  Fimbriata,  Fairy,  Eva  Fish, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  others. 
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Cyclamens. 

The  leading  types  of  this  grand  winter-flowering 
subject  are  represented  by  plants  about  seventeen  months 
old,  and  occupying  a  house  over  100  ft.  in  length. 
The  giganteum  type  is  characterised  by  much  the  larger 
flowers,  the  broadest  and  most  gaily  marbled  foliage. 
Upon  entering  the  house,  especially  during  sunshine,  a 
pleasant  aroma  pervades  the  structure,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  from  what  individuals  it  proceeds. 
Half  of  the  house  is  filled  with  the  large  type,  which 
displays  a  great  range  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to  the 
dark,  almost  self-coloured  sorts ;  two  colours  are, 


alone,  their  place  in  the  show  house  is  taken  by  others 
of  the  sub-shrubby  or  evergreen  class.  The  dwarf¬ 
stemmed  shining  dark-leaved  Begonia  Carrieri  is  now 
beautifully  studded  with  white  flowers,  forming  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  B.  insignis,  with  pink 
flowers  that  generally  attain  their  best  by  Christmas. 
The  large-shining  bright  green  leaves  of  B.  semper- 
florens  contrasting  with  the  white  flowers,  are  useful  for 
conservatory  work,  and  are  grown  here  in  large  quantity. 
The  bronzy  metallic  leaves  of  Gloire  de  Sceaux  are  ever¬ 
green,  and  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  grown  for  its 
foliage  alone.  The  flowers  are  rosy  pink. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM,  MRS.  H. 

CANNELL. 

Amongst  the  numerous  fine  acquisitions  to  this  popular 
autumn  flower  brought  out  by  the  recent  exhibitions, 
Mrs.  H.  Cannell  must  receive  all  due  prominence  as  a 
first-class  exhibition  kind,  of  large  size  and  handsome 
appearance.  It  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section,  already 
very  extensive  and  rich  in  kinds,  and  making  its 
appearance  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
show  alongside  of  Lady  T.  Lawrence,  was  certificated  as 
well  as  that  grand  variety.  Although  both  are 


Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell. 


however,  the  most  prevalent,  with  the  month  of  the 
flower  always  the  darkest. 

Bouvardias. 

For  winter-flowering  purposes,  Bouvardias  are  now 
indispensable,  owing  to  their  brilliant  colours  and 
suitability  for  cut  flowers.  Out  of  a  considerable 
number  we  noticed  a  large  quantity  of  the  useful  old 
white  Vreelandi  ;  also  the  large  scarlet  flowers  of  Longi- 
flora  flammea,  with  a  white  eye  ;  the  still  more  brilliant 
trusses  of  Pazzler  ;  and  the  beautiful  rosy  pink  Queen 
of  Roses.  The  small  flowers  of  Vulcan  were  notable  for 
their  bright  scarlet  colour  ;  while  it  is  almost  needless 
to  mention  the  double  white  Alfred  ETeuner. 

Begonias. 

While  the  tuberous-rooted  section  have  gone  to  rest, 
and  cover  a  large  amount  of  staging  by  their  tubers 


Carnations,  Coleus,  &c. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations  of  all  shades  to  the 
number  of  seventy  varieties  are  grown  in  a  house  160  ft. 
in  length  ;  and,  like  various  other  subjects  here,  afford 
a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers.  Spathes  of  Richardia 
aetliiopica,  taken  at  random,  measured  about  8  ins.  or 
more,  by  7  ins.  wide.  The  plants  were  unusually 
vigorous.  Other  subjects  now  flowering  are  Roman 
Hyacinths,  the  rosy  purple  Impatiens  flaccida,  the 
more  brilliant  I.  Sultani,  and  the  beautiful  pure  double 
white  Azalea,  Deutsche  Peail.  Weeping  or  pendent 
forms  of  Epiphyllum  grafted  on  short  stems  contribute 
their  quota  of  bloom.  Even  at  this  season  of  the  year 
a  wonderful  display  of  colour  was  exhibited  by  a  large 
stock  of  Coleus,  numbering  some  four  dozen  varieties. 
Already  the  450  varieties  of  Dahlias  grown  here 
have  been  plunged  in  the  forcing-bed  for  propagation. 


describable  as  pure  white,  yet,  when  shown  together, 
Mrs.  H.  Cannell  is  much  the  purer  of  the  two,  and 
abundantly  distinct  from  a  structural  point  of  view. 
The  whole  flower  head  is  somewhat  flattened  ;  the  outer 
florets  spread  rather  loosely,  and,  owing  to  their  being 
tubular  nearly  to  the  tip,  present  a  narrow  appearance. 
These  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  head,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  florets  are  broad,  flat  and  incurved  at 
the  tips,  adding  greatty  to  the  massive  effect  of  the 
whole  inflorescence.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  the  other  kind  mentioned,  even  on 
the  flower  stand,  by  the  tubular  external  florets,  and 
the  greater  purity  of  the  whole  head.  It  is  one  of  the 
numerous  sorts  that  have  recently  been  introduced  from 
Japan.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons 
for  the  striking  illustration  which  accompanies  these 
notes. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  AN  APPLE 

TREE. 

A  Christmas  Story  for  Children. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve.  My  dear  son  Tom,  and  his 
wife,  my  aifectionate  daughter  Bessie,  are  down-stairs 
waiting  somewhat  anxiously  for  some  dear  relatives, 
who  are  hourly  expected,  to  join  us  for  Christmastide. 
There  have  been  many  consultations  with  “granny” 
(that  is  my  humble  self)  as  to  the  proper  disposal  of 
these  visitors,  but  now  the  preparations  are  complete, 
and  I  have  come  up  into  the  nursery,  where  the 
children  are  merry  and  joyous,  too  full  of  present 
thoughts  of  pleasure,  and  of  anticipations  of  the 
morrow,  with  its  jolly  festivities,  to  trouble  about  the 
anxieties  incidental  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
household.  “Here’s  granny  !  ”  shout  all  the  four  in 
unison,  and  at  once  I  am  seized  upon,  and  led  to  the 
big  chair  in  which  nurse  sometimes  ensconces  herself  so 
snugly  when  one  of  her  charges  is  ailing,  and  night 
watching  is  indispensable. 

My  grand-children  are  equally  boys  and  girls,  the 
two  oldest  the  latter,  and  the  boys  the  youngest,  little 
Arthur  being  about  three  years  old,  but  very  lively  and 
active  for  his  age,  as,  happily  indeed,  are  all  of  them. 

“  Tell  us  a  story,  granny,”  exclaimed  the  little  ones,  for 
they  know  my  weakness,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  fondness 
for  garrulity,  but  specially  .when  loving  prattling 
children  are  about  me,  and  plead  for  entertainment. 

‘  ‘  A  story,  my  dears,  what  can  I  tell  you  that  you  have 
not  heard  scores  of  times  before?”  “Never  mind, 
granny,”  said  Mary,  “  tell  us  any  of  the  old  ones  again.” 

Just  at  that  moment  nurse  came  in  with  a  plateful  of 
nice  rosy  Apples,  and  said  that  “missus had  sent  them 
up  for  the  children.”  They  were  Nonpareils,  rich  in 
colour  and  delicious  to  eat— at  least,  to  children  ;  but 
for  me,  alas  !  in  my  years,  forbidden  fruit.  Still,  I 
loved  those  Apples,  as,  indeed,  who  would  not  have 
done  so  ?  But  none  others  could  tell  as  I  could  why  I 
loved  them  so  much,  for  I  knew  the  tree  from  whence 
they  came,  and  to  me  that  tree  had  a  history — nay,, 
almost  a  romance — which  will  never  fade  in  interest  for 
me  till  death.  Whilst  I  had  been  absorbed  in  a  brown 
study  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  fruits,  the 
children  were  busy  regaling  themselves  with  them,  and 
evidently  enjoying  them  with  special  zest ;  for  was  it 
not  Christmas  Eve,  the  great  festive  season  of  the  year, 
and  Apples  were  rarities  indeed,  not  to  be  partaken  of 
every  day. 

“Now,  my  dears,”  I  said,  “as  soon  as  you  have 
done  eating,  and  can  sit  down  quietly,  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  ;  and  not  only  a  new  one,  but  it  shall  be,  of  all 
things,  about  an  Apple  tree.”  “An  Apple  tree, 
granny  !”  they  exclaimed  ;  “Oh,  how  funny  !  Is  it  a 
ghost  story  ?”  “No,”  I  said,  “  it  is  not ;  but  it  is  an 

odd  one,  none  the  less,  and  you  have  to  thank  the 
beautiful  Apples  nurse  has  brought  you  for  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  story.”  The  little  ones  were  at  once  all 
attention,  and  as  we  sat  in  the  strong  firelight,  I 
thought  we  made,  if  not  a  weird,  a  very  pretty  little 
picture,  that  was  none  the  less  pleasing  by  reason  of 
the  deep  expectation  which  lit  up  the  children’s  faces, 
and  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  reflect  back,  even  with 
unusual  lustre,  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  firelight. 

“Now,  my  dears,  I  must  first  tell  you  that  my  child¬ 
hood’s  days  were  spent  in  Devonshire,  a  beautiful 
county,  and  famous  for  its  Apples  ;  and  when  your 
grandfather  came  there  and  fell  in  love  with  me,  many 
happy  hours  did  we  pass  in  the  Apple  orchards.  I 
seemed  never  to  tire  of  Apple-tree  company,  when  at 
length  my  dear  Sam  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  come 
up  here  to  live  with  him.  I  had  only  one  cause  for 
regret,  and  that  was  to  leave  behind  the  dear 
associations  of  my  childhood.  I  asked  him  if  his 
garden  had  an  orchard  also,  and  he  replied,  ‘No,  Mary  ; 
but  we  will  plant  one,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  all  the 
happier  in  it  that  you  helped  to  plant  it.’ 

“  Well,  I  thought  that  was  very  loving  and  generous 
on  his  part,  and  I  was  content.  We  were  married  early 
in  the  month  of  September,  just  as  the  Apples  were 
ripening,  and  it  seemed  all  the  harder  to  quit  the 
orchard  just  then  ;  but  Sam’s  promise  buoyed  me  up, 
and  1  could  but  think  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  an 
orchard  of  my  own.  Well,  it  was  towards  the  end  of 
October  when  we  came  to  settle  down  here,  and  al¬ 
though  the  leaves  had  nearly  fallen  from  the  trees  and 
the  weather  was  wild  and  chilly,  still,  I  could  but  own 
that  I  had  got  a  beautiful  home,  and  that  in  summer 
the  garden  must  be  delightful.  Therefore,  I  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  my  prospects,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  other  want  than  the  promised  orchard. 

“My  bedroom  windows  looked  south  over  a  lovely 
range  of  country,  as  you  little  ones  know  ;  but  just 


beyond  the  lawn  was  a  meadow  of  several  acre3  in 
extent,  and  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  place  from  this 
elevation,  I  thought  that  would  be  the  place  for  the 
orchard.  I  told  Sara  as  much,  and  he  said  we  should 
go  out  and  look  at  the  soil  first,  and  if  it  seemed 
favourable  for  trees,  a  portion  of  the  meadow  should  be 
fenced  off  and  planted.  The  gardener  was  sent  for, 
and  he  came  armed  with  a  stout  spade.  Away  we 
went  into  the  meadow,  and  at  one  side  the  soil  was 
tried  and  pronounced  to  be  capital.  At  once  the  line 
for  the  fence,  one  of  stout  iron  hurdles,  was  set  out, 
and  the  places  for  the  trees  agreed  upon. 

“Now,  there  were  to  be  six  trees  in  a  row  ;  and  I  said, 
‘We  won’t  plant  all  the  top  row  now,  Sam,  but  only  two.’ 
‘What  on  earth  does  the  little  woman  mean  ?  ’  said  he  ; 
and  I  told  him  as  well  as  I  could  my  scheme  or  fancy — 
that  was,  to  plant  two  only  now,  in  memory  of  our 
marriage,  and  should  we  be  blessed  with  children  we 
would  plant  one  for  each.  ‘But  you  have  only  left 
room  for  four  children’s  trees,  ’  said  Sam,  with  a  twinkle. 
However,  I  stopped  him  by  saying  that  it  was  enough 
for  the  present,  and  he  agreed.  Well,  when  the  trees 
were  about  to  be  obtained,  I  asked  that  Sam’s  should 
be  a  Blenheim  Pippin,  because  it  was  a  strong 
grower  and  well  represented  the  robust  nature  of  man¬ 
hood  ;  whilst  mine  should  be  the  weaker,  though  not 
less  useful,  Hawthornden.  In  due  time,  when  these 
arrived,  we  planted  them  in  solemn  state,  the  gardener 
and  the  servants  looking  on  with  evident  amused 
interest. 

“I  think  the  date  of  the  planting  was  November  10th, 
for  I  well  remember  your  aunt  Jane  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  October  in  the  following  year  ;  and  although  the 
10th  of  November  was  Sunday,  yet  I  determined  that 
the  Apple  tree  to  be  hers  should  be  planted  on  the  old 
date,  and  planted  it  was  by  grandfather  and  me,  whilst 
baby  was  taken  out  to  the  orchard  to  see  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Your  uncle  William  was  born  at  midsummer 
two  years  later,  and  aunt  Tolly  on  the  4th  of  August 
the  following  year,  and  the  trees  were  planted  for  both 
still  on  the  old  day  ;  and  finally  your  father  and  my 
Tom  was  born  two  years  after  Polly,  and  on  October 
30th.  I  had  been  able  to  get  out  to  see  the  other  trees 
planted,  but  this  time  had  to  be  content  to  see  grand¬ 
father  and  the  gardener  plant  Tom’s  tree  from  the 
bedroom  window.  Whether  from  cold  or  from  the 
excitement  of  the  event,  I  certainly  caught  a  chill, 
which  kept  me  in  bed  for  a  month,  and  the  baby 
seemed  also  to  sicken  and  was  weakly.  I  had  asked 
what  sort  of  Apple  was  the  one  planted  for  baby,  and 
was  told  that  it  was  a  Golden  Pippin.  I  was  a  bit  put 
out  over  that,  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  of  a 
girl’s  Apple,  the  tree  being  a  weak  grower,  and  the 
fruit  small  ;  and  it  got  into  my  mind  that  my  precious 
babe  would  never  become  robust,  because  his  tree  was 
not  so.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  foolish  idea  of  mine, 
but  I  can  tell  you,  my  dears,  that  when  some  thought  of 
ill  coming  to  her  little  ones  gets  hold  of  a  mother’s 
mind,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  shake  it  off.  Afcer  I  got 
well  I  thought  less  about  the  matter,  and  although 
Tommy  was  fairly  well,  still  he  was  a  weakly  little 
child,  aud  so  he  remained  for  two  years.  Perhaps  his 
weakness  caused  us  all  to  love  him  more  dearly. 

I  knew  that  I  seemed  to  have  a  love  for  him 
which  words  could  not  describe,  and  my  anxiety 
when  he  seemed  to  be  ailing  was  intense.  The 
following  summer,  Tommy  being  now  in  his  third 
year,  I  noticed  that  the  Golden  Pippin  tree  was 
not  thriving — indeed,  some  of  its  shoots  seemed  to 
be  dying  ;  and  when  I  inquired  of  the  gardener  if  he 
could  tell  me  the  cause,  he  said  he  feared  it  was  canker. 
Somehow  the  word  sent  a  pain  to  my  heart,  for  it  has  a 
sad  and  fearful  meaning.  Tommy  then  began  to  fret 
and  pine  very  much,  and  the  doctor,  who  saw  him 
constantly,  seemed  puzzled,  for  he  could  not  at  all 
understand  what  ailed  the  child,  and  at  last  could  only 
advise  that  he  should  be  taken  to  the  sea-side.  Early 
in  September  we  went  to  Eastboui  ne,  and  stopped  for  a 
month.  Tommy  seemed  better  at  first,  but  he  soon 
became  as  poorly  as  ever,  and  then,  having  no  further 
faith  in  the  change,  we  returned  home.  Somewhat 
anxiously  I  went  out  next  day  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Golden  Pippin,  and  found  it  looked  even  worse  than 
before.  Well,  the  winter  was  a  severe  one,  and  the  frost 
did  much  harm  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  ;  still,  we  gave 
little  thought  to  the  orchard  trees  until  March,  when 
the  gardener  came  and  asked  me  to  go  and  look  at 
Tommy’s  tree.  There,  to  my  horror — for  I  had  got  to 
regard  his  life  and  that  of  the  tree  as  identical — I  saw 
that  the  frost  had  caused  a  big  wound  or  crack  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  that  the  head  must  die. 
That  was  grief  indeed,  for  now  it  seemed  as  if  hope  for 
the  dear  little  child  was  quite  taken  away.  Tommy 


then  gradually  grew  worse,  and  eventually  became  so 
ill  that  his  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  a  thread,  and  thus 
he  lingered  all  through  the  winter,  his  state  rendering 
our  Christmas  that  year  a  sad  one,  and  the  winter  a 
time  of  misery,  especially  to  me.  I  had  never  told  your 
grandfather  of  the  superstitious  connection  in  my  mind 
of  Tommy  with  the  Apple  tree,  for  I  dreaded  his  banter, 
and  to  have  been  made  fun  of  then  would  have  killed 
me.  I  could  but  endure  my  agony  in  silence,  although 
he  was  hopeful  that  the  boy  would  recover  in  the  end. 

‘  You  kn o w  mo  ther,  ’  he  would  say,  ‘  we  are  hearty ,  and  the 
other  children  are  hearty,  and  why  should  not  Tommy 
be  ?  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  grow  out  of  this  in  time, 
if  he  has  good  nursing.’  Well,  he  had  good  nursing, 
and  all  that  love  and  means  could  provide,  still  he  only 
seemed  to  grow  weaker.  How  well  I  remember  the 
turn  in  his  illness,  which  filled  me  then  with  anguish! 
It  was  a  nice  spring  day  in  April,  the  8th  of  the 
month,  when  a  scream  of  terrible  pain  came  from  the 
.dear  child’s  bed,  and  I  ran  to  him  to  find  that  he  had, 
as  I  thought,  died  in  a  moment.  I  screamed  too,  and 
help  soon  came.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  ;  he  felt 
Tommy’s  pulse,  and  tested  his  breath,  and  after  some 
time  comforted  me  a  little  by  saying  that  he  was  not 
dead  yet,  at  least.  The  child  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor  or 
fit  for  hours,  and  when  he  came  round  seemed  just  as 
though  on  the  verge  of  death.  Yery  slowly  and  wearily 
he  dragged  life  along,  and  it  was  full  a  month  before  a 
change  came  for  the  better.  Then  he  improved  rapidly, 
and  by  midsummer  had  become  not  only  quite  well, 
but  stronger  and  healthier  than  ever.  What  your  dear 
father  is  now  you  little  ones  know  ;  but  never  before, 
perhaps,  have  you  heard  the  story  granny  has  told  you 
this  Christmas  Eve,  of  how  near  death  he  once  was.” 

‘  ‘  But  what  became  of  the  Pippin  tree  ?”  exclaimed  the 
children. 

“Ah!  there,  my  dears,”  I  replied,  “hangs  a  tale 
indeed.  After  Tommy  got  stronger  that  summer,  he 
went  out  into  the  orchard  for  a  walk,  and  there  saw 
that  the  Golden  Pippin  had  got  a  new  head  growing, 
for  it  had  been  grafted,  and  the  grafts  had  made 
strong  growth,  having  been  put  in  to  the  clean 
stem  just  below  the  bad  cracks  made  by  the 
winter  frost.  I  looked  at  the  label  fastened  to  the 
tree,  and  found  upon  it  the  name  ‘  Scarlet  Non¬ 
pareil.’  That  the  grafting  should  have  been  done 
without  my  knowledge  surprised  me,  and  hastening  to 
the  gardener,  I  inquired  who  instructed  him  to  do  it. 
He  replied,  ‘  Master  did,  ma’am.  I  told  him  the  head 
of  the  Pippin  was  dead,  and  that  we  must  either  plant 
another  tree  or  graft  it,  and  he  said  I  should  graft  it. 
Then  I  got  some  Nonpareil  grafts  and  put  on,  and  they 
are  doing  well.  I  am  sure,’  he  added,  ‘the  tree  will 
be  a  strong  one  in  the  future.’  I  could  hardly  summon 
up  courage  to  ask  him  when  he  cut  the  old  head  off, 
but  eventually  did  so,  and  he  replied,  ‘  Oh,  last 
April — the  day  Master  Tommy  was  taken  so  bad.’ 
Here,  then,  was  the  mystery  of  that  terrible  attack 
cleared  up,  and  my  faith  in  the  absolute  connection  of 
Tommy’s  welfare  with  that  of  the  Apple  tree  confirmed  ; 
and  now,  children,  I  conclude  my  story  by  adding  that 
the  Apples  you  have  just  eaten  are  from  ‘Tommy’s’ 
tree.” — A.  D. 

- - 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  APPLE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  245.) 

Tiie  earliest  varieties  of  the  Apple  of  which  we  find 
any  mention  appears  to  be  the  Pearmain  and  the 
Costard  ;  the  former  was  cultivated  in  Norfolk  as  early 
as  the  year  1200,  for  we  find  in  Bloomfield’s  History  of 
Norfolk  that  200  Pearmains  and  four  hogsheads  of 
cider  of  Pearmains,  were  paid  into  the  exchequer  yearly 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  for  a  tenure  of  land.  Of 
the  latter,  the  Costard  Apple,  we  find  in  the  fruiterers’ 
bills  of  Edward  I.,  in  1292,  mention  is  made  of  “Poma 
Costard  ”  (the  Costard  Apple  of  the  present  day),  which 
sold  at  that  time  for  “  a  shilling  a  hundred.”  At  that 
period  it  must  have  had  extensive  cultivation,  for  it 
gave  rise  to  the  appellation  “  Costard-mongers,”  now 
transformed  into  costermonger,  but  with  a  much  wider 
application.  According  to  Stow,  carp  and  “pepins  ’ 
were  brought  to  England  by  Maschal,  who  wrote  on 
fruit  trees  in  1572.  Tusser,  in  1573,  mentions  in  his 
list  of  fruits,  “  Apples  of  All  Sorts.”  Iu  Parkinson, 
1629,  we  find  a  list  of  fifty-nine  sorts,  with  “twenty 
sorts  of  Sweeting’s,  and  none  good.” 

A  modem  writer  has  remarked  that  “some  of  our 
oldest  Apples  are  the  best  ;  such  as  the  Nonpareil,  the 
Golden  Reinette,  Ribston  and  Golden  Pippins,  which 
have  been  in  our  gardens  for  centuries.”  Pippin  Apples 
were  first  introduced  into  England  and  planted  at 
Plumstead,  in  Sussex,  by  Leonard  Maschal,  in  the  reign 
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of  King  Henry  VIII.  The  Nonpareil,  according  to 
Gerrarde,  who  published  his  account  of  Apples  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  brought  from  France 
in  the  time  of  Mary,  and  first  planted  in  the  gardens  of 
Oxfordshire.  The  Golden  Pippin  is  considered  to  be  the 
native  growth  of  England,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
first  reared  at  Parham  Park,  in  Sussex.  Catherine, 
Empress  of  Russia,  was  so  fond  of  this  Apple  that  she 
was  regularly  supplied  with  it  from  England.  Then 
there  is  that  delicious  Apple,  the  Ribston  Pippin  ;  it  is 
a  native  of  Ribston  Park,  Yorkshire.  The  original 
tree  was  raised  from  a  pip  brought  from  France  in  the 
year  1688.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being  the 
original  tree,  as  the  suckers  produce  fruit  of  the  same 
kind,  and  such  numbers  have  been  propagated  from 
it,  that  it  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  garden. 

The  orchards  of  Herefordshire  were  considerably 
increased,  not  only  in  number,  but  in  extent,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  quantity  of  the  best  cider  Apples  of 
France,  by  Lord  Scudamore,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  the  French  Court,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
celebrated  John  Ray,  in  1688,  was  informed  that  there 
were  seventy-eight  sorts  grown  in  the  London  nurseries. 
Miller,  Abercrombie,  and  others  of  the  old  'writers  on 
gardening,  enumerate  or  describe  many  kinds,  and 
Forsyth,  in  1806,  describes  196  kinds.  I  have  a  very 
reliable  catalogue  of  Apples,  published  in  1817,  which 
contains  228  varieties,  and  it  is  put  forward  as  a  list  of 
“only  such  varieties  as  are  held  in  general  estima¬ 
tion”;  and  the  compiler  complains  that  “Some  eke 
out  their  catalogue  of  Apples  to  more  than  500.”  The 
last  catalogue  of  fruits  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  London  gives  a  list  of  1,400,  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  either  synonyms,  or  fruits  scarcely 
worthy  of  being  grown.  At  the  Apple  Congress  which 
took  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick,  in  October,  1883,  the  number 
of  different  names  applied  to  the  Apples  exhibited, 
including  synonyms,  amounted  to  2,020,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  described  as  presumably  distinct 
was  1,545. 

The  Apple  does  not  ripen  north  of  Sundswall,  in 
Sweden,  in  latitude  62°,  nor  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
beyond  latitude  57°.  Its  near  relatives — the  Pear  and 
Quince— are  not  natives  of  England,  but  are  found  wild 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  Apple  is  Pyrus  Malus. 
The  common  name,  Apple,  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
much  the  same  in  various  of  the  old  languages  and 
dialects  ;  as  for  instance  the  Welsh  afal,  derived  from 
a  more  ancient  form  apalis.  Dr.  Prior,  in  his  Popular 
Names  of  British  Plants,  states,  “  In  all  the  Celtic  and 
Sclavonian  languages  the  word  is,  with  allowances  for 
dialect,  the  same.  This  similarity,  or  we  may  say, 
identity  of  name,  among  alien  nations  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  brought  with  the  tree  from  some 
other  country  ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  an  Eastern  one  : 
and  that  the  garden  Apple  is  not,  as  it  is  often  supposed 
to  be,  merely  an  improved  Crab,  but  rather  the  Crab  a 
degenerate  Apple.  This  was  apparently,  the  only  fruit 
wirh  which  our  ancestors  were  acquainted  before  they 
came  into  Europe  :  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
wild  berries  and  the  Hazel  Nut,  it  is  the  only  one  for 
which  we  have  a  name  that  is  not  derived  from  the 

Latin  or  French . The  meaning  of  the  word 

is  unknown.”  The  Apple  is  more  tender  than  the  Pear, 
Plum,  or  Peach,  and  more  easily  destroyed  by  frost. 
The  blossoms  of  the  Apple  are  latest  in  expanding,  and 
the  flowers  are  more  injured  by  frost  when  in  bud,  than 
are  those  of  the  Pear  when  fully  expanded. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  we  find  such  terms 
as  Codlin,  Pippin,  Reinette,  Pearmain,  and  Russet 
applied  to  Apples.  What  is  the  etymology,  or  meaning 
of  such  terms  ?  Codlin,  originally  coddling,  is  from 
coddle,  to  stew  or  boil  lightly,  a  boiling  Apple — an 
Apple  for  coddling  or  boiling.  In  Shakespeare’s  play  of 
Twelfth  Night  appears  this  line,  “  Like  a  codling,  when 
he  is  almost  an  Apple.”  Pippin  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Dutch  pippling,  and  refers  to  spots  or  specks, 
on  the  sides  of  an  Apple.  Another  account  states  that 
“  Pippins  are  so  called  because  they  are  raised  from 
seeds  and  pips,  and  will  come  into  bearing  in  five  or  six 
years  without  grafting,”  though  no  such  definition  can 
be  found  in  any  French  dictionary.  Reinette  is,  I 
believe,  in  the  French  a  little  queen,  but  it  appears  to 
have  much  the  same  significance  as  Russet  and  Pippin. 
It  is  said  that  the  Reinette  takes  a  much  longer  time 
to  become  fruitful  than  the  Pippin,  and  that  the  two 
are  quite  distinct  and  easy  of  recognition  by  their 
seeds.  In  the  case  of  the  Pippin,  the  seeds,  or  pips, 
have  the  appearance  of  a  boy’s  top  ;  the  Reinette,  on 
the  contrary,  has  them  broad  and  flat.  Russet  is 
from  the  French  rouge,  red  or  ruddy.  Pearmain  is  said  to 


have  reference  to  an  Apple  with  the  shape  of  the  Pear, 
and  signifies  the  great  Pear  Apple. 

Dr.  Johnson,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  the  Apple,  tells  us  that  he  knew  a  clergyman 
of  limited  income  who  brought  up  a  large  family  fed 
chiefly  on  Apple  dumplings.  I  wish  our  hundreds  of 
unemployed  in  London— the  real,  not  the  sham  unem¬ 
ployed — could  have  one  good  meal  of  Apple  dumplings 
daily  during  the  winter  months  ;  they  might  readily 
dispense  with  beer,  tobacco,  and  flesh  while  their 
means  are  limited.  During  the  present  year,  an  old 
gardener,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  was  placed  as  a  pensioner 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal'  Benevolent 
Institution.  He  once  informed  me  that  it  was  in  his 
grandmother’s  cottage,  when  living  in  Windsor  Forest, 
that  King  George  III.  expressed  his  wonder  how  on 
earth  the  Apple  got  into  the  dumpling  the  old  lady 
had  just  served  up  for  dinner  ! — Pi.  Dean. 

- - 

HANGING  OR  BASKET  PLANTS. 

These  are  too  ornamental  and  beautiful  to  be 
neglected  or  ignored,  and  every  window  might  with 
great  propriety  and  advantage  contain  a  few.  They 
occupy  a  position  not  appropriated  or  interfered  with 
by  other  plants,  and  their  graceful  habit  has  much  to 
recommend  them.  In  the  way  of  flowering  plants, 
what  could  be  more  handsome  than  Campanula 
isophylla,  C.  i.  alba,  C.  fragilis,  C.  Barrelieri,  Sedurn 
Sieboldi,  S.  S.  medio- variegatus,  Mimulus  moschatus 
Harrisoni,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Convolvulus 
mauritanicus  ?  Equally  ornamental  and  appreciable 
are  the  Wandering  Jew  (Saxifraga  sarmentosa),  beautiful 
in  flower  or  leaf,  and  furnished  with  long  drooping 
runners  ;  Mother  of  Thousands  (Linaria  cymbalaria) — 
although  the  popular  names  of  the  last  two  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  reversed — Sedum  sarmentosum, 
S.  s.  variegatum,  Othonna  crassifolia,  a  very  interesting 
succulent,  with  slender  pendent  stems  and  cylindrical 
leaves  ;  Isolepis  gracilis,  white  and  blue  Lobelias, 
varieties  of  L.  erinus,  various  pendent  or  trailing  species 
of  Mesembryanthemum,  Yinca  major  and  V.  minor, 
with  their  variegated  forms  ;  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris, 
II.  sibthorpioides,  Sibthorpia  europsea,  S.  o.  variegata, 
and  the  list  might  be  endlessly  augmented. 

"Wardian  Cases  and  Aquaria. 

These  afford  a  means  of  cultivating  a  most  interesting 
class  of  plants,  that  could  not  otherwise  be  grown  with 
any  degree  of  perfection,  and  in  some  cases  not  at  all 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  rooms  without  the  aid  of  such 
structures  ;  but  by  their  use  they  can  be  brought  under 
the  art  and  heading  of  window  gardening.  Although 
many  of  the  smaller  British  Ferns,  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  can  be  grown  with  reasonable  success  without 
the  use  of  cases,  they  thrive  much  more  satisfactorily 
in  them,  and  are  then  objects  of  great  beauty.  The 
British  Aspleniums,  numbering  half  a  score  ;  the 
Bladder  Ferns  (Cystopteris),  Adiantums,  various  species  ; 
filmy  Ferns,  including  Todea  superba,  Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense,  H.  unilatera-le  or  H.  Wilsoni,  H.  poly- 
anthos,  H.  demissum,  Trichomanes  radicans,  T. 
trichoides,  T.  pixidiferum,  T.  venosum,  Selaginellas, 
and  others  can  in  this  way  be  grown  to  great  perfection. 

- ->X<— - - 

THE  CORDON  SYSTEM  OF 

TRAINING  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES.  * 

The  taste  and  liking  for  fruit  in  the  human  race 
developed  itself  to  a  pretty  strong  degree  in  the  very 
earliest  days  of  mankind,  and  the  taste  seems  to  have 
remained  with  us  ever  since.  And  as  there  is  now  no 
restriction  concerning  the  fruits  we  may  eat,  it  is  the 
legitimate  business  of  the  cultivator  to  seek  the  best 
means  of  gratifying  this  universal  taste. 

Means,  that  in  bygone  years  have  satisfied  bygone 
demands,  no  longer  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  olden  times,  when  all  the  events 
of  life  moved  slowly  on,  people  were  content  to  wait 
for  their  fruit  trees  to  grow  and  gradually  develop 
themselves  into  a  fruit-bearing  condition.  So  contented 
were  they  with  this  supposed  inevitable  state  of  things 
that  the  old  adage  was  accepted  as  truth — “He  that 
plants  Pears  plants  for  his  heirs.  ”  The  universal  hurry 
and  speed,  however,  of  the  present  day,  render  the  old 
complacency  no  longer  tolerable,  and  horticulture,  like 
all  other  arts  and  sciences,  has  had  to  move  on.  The 
universal  demand  of  to-day  respecting  fruit  culture  is 
for  some  form  of  tree  and  system  of  cultivation  by 
which  fruit  can  be  obtained  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  planting.  This  requirement  is  very  largely 
met  by  the  adoption  of  the  cordon  system  of  culture, 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  at  the  Harpenden  Apple 
and  Pear  Congress,  December  7th. 


a  system  which  has  long  been  in  practice  in  France, 
but  has  only  comparatively  recently  been  adopted  here. 
Its  French  name,  cordon,  signifies  a  continuous  line 
or  extended  cord,  as  applied  to  the  original  form  of 
training  as  a  horizontal  edging,  these  trees  when 
developed  forming  a  continuous  line. 

1  do  not  claim  for  the  system  that  it  should  be 
entirely  adopted  by  the  larger  market  growers,  who 
cultivate  by  acres,  the  old-established  forms  of 
standards  or  pyramids  answering  the  requirements  of 
those  who  can  wait  for  the  development  of  these  forms. 
But  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  fruit  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  planting,  the  cordon  system  comes  in  to 
supply  the  want.  And  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
large  gardens  of  the  wealth}',  the  medium-sized  gardens 
of  the  amateur,  of  the  suburban  villa,  or  the  more 
limited  ones  of  the  artisan  and  the  cottager.  Also 
market  growers  who  desire  quick  returns  of  fruit  of 
first-class  quality  and  size  are  adopting  it.  On  visiting 
the  Channel  Islands  I  have  been  particularly  struck 
with  the  results  of  this  system  there.  One  clergyman’s 
garden  in  Guernsey  so  particularly  impressed  me  that 
I  think  it  deserves  mention  here.  It  was  a  garden  of 
some  half  an  acre  in  extent,  and  was  entirely  devoted 
to  cordon  Pear  trees.  The  whole  garden  was  divided 
into  strips  by  light  wooden  fences,  about  6  ft.  high, 
running  north  and  south,  and  upon  each  face  of  these 
were  planted  single  cordons,  trained  to  an  oblique 
angle  ;  and  with  one  horizontal  line  in  front,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  intervening  path.  The  enormous 
mass  of  fruit,  and  the  size  and  quality  of  it,  left  an 
impression  that  I  shall  never  forget,  and  the  high  prices 
realised  for  this  fruit  proved  how  remunerative  the 
system  was  to  him. 

The  chief  aim  being  to  obtain  fruit  as  quickly  as 
possible,  all  trees  intended  for  cordons  must  be  worked 
upon  dwarfing  stocks,  in  order  to  check  superabundant 
wood-growth  and  induce  early  fruitfulness. 

Pears  are  all  worked  on  the  Quince,  and  Apples  on 
the  Paradise  stocks.  They  are  all  trained  with  one  or 
two  rods,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  pruned  to  form  fruit- 
spurs  from  the  base  upwards.  Thus  a  tree,  if  properly 
handled  from  the  first,  will,  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  season  from  working,  be  studded  with  fruit-spurs 
all  round  the  stem  to  a  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft., 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  variety. 

I  may  here  mention  that  there  are  a  few  varieties  of 
Apples  that  are  not  adapted  to  cordon  culture — namely, 
those  that  fruit  only  on  the  terminal  buds  or  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  such  as  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Early  Juneating,  or  "Worcester  Pearmain.  With  these 
the  fruit-buds  are  removed  by  the  close  pruning 
required  by  cordons,  and  they  will  not  readily  form 
fruit-spurs  close  to  the  stem.  There  are  also  some 
varieties  of  the  Pear  that  refuse  to  take  kindly  to  the 
Quince  stock.  These  have  to  be  double-worked,  using 
a  suitable  variety  as  a  medium  between  the  Quince  and 
the  reluctant  Pear.  Thus  the  dwarfing  and  fructifying 
influence  of  the  Quince  is  obtained  through  a  medium. 
Forms  of  Trees  and  Positions  in  which  they 
may  be  Trained. 

Undoubtedly  the  original  form  from  which  the  system 
derived  its  name  was  the  horizontal.  This  consists  of 
a  tree  with  two  branches,  trained  horizontally  right  and 
left,  at  about  15  ins.  from  the  ground,  or  of  one  stem 
only  bent  into  a  horizontal  position.  These  should  be 
planted  about  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  apart,  with  the  stems  bent 
down  to  follow  each  other  in  the  same  direction,  and 
tied  to  a  strained  wire  in  order  to  retain  them  in 
position,  each  leader  being  continued  in  the  same 
direction  until  it  meets  the  stem  of  the  next  plant,  to 
which,  if  desired,  it  may  be  grafted,  and  thus,  when 
complete,  will  form  one  continuous  line  or  cordon. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size  is  often  obtained  from  these 
low  cordons,  which  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  humidity  derived  from  the  soil  at  night,  and 
by  the  radiation  of  heat  by  day. 

But  the  horizontal  is  by  no  means  the  most  useful 
form  of  cordon.  The  upright  or  oblique  is  peculiarly 
well  adaped  for  the  covering  of  walls,  buildings,  or 
wooden  fences,  as,  by  the  adoption  of  this  system,  such 
positions  can  be  covered  with  fruit-bearing  wood  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  by  any  other  method.  In  fact, 
the  second  season  after  planting  a  good  crop  is  usually 
obtained  from  the  whole  surface  to  a  height  of  4  ft., 
5  ft.,  or  6  ft.,  and  frequently  a  considerable  crop  is 
taken  the  first  year.  This  system  thus  enables  the 
cultivator  to  realise  a  full  return  for  valuable  wall 
space  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

If  the  space  is  of  considerable  height  the  trees  should 
be  planted  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  apart,  and  trained  vertically. 
But  should  the  wall  or  fence  be  only  of  an  ordinary 
height,  plant  2  ft,  apart  and  train  at  an  oblique  angle, 
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sloping  each  tree  continually  in  the  same  direction. 
Where  wall  space  is  not  available  they  may  he  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  and  trained  upon  light  espalier 
fencing,  either  uprightly  or  obliquely.  I  would  here 
mention,  that  of  all  the  forms  of  training,  our  ex¬ 
perience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  single 
cordon,  obliquely  trained,  is  the  most  useful  and 
easiest  to  manage,  the  oblique  position  giving  a  slight 
check  to  the  flow  of  the  sap,  thus  supplementing  the 
efforts  of  the  Quince  or  Paradise  stock  to  induce  early 
fruitfulness. 

Another  neat  and  useful  mode  is  that  of  forming 
arches  over  kitchen  garden  or  other  paths.  For  this 
provide  a  light  wire  arch,  plant  the  trees  on  the  outside, 
and  train  vertically  until  they  meet  at  the  top  of  the 
arch.  These  arches,  when  covered  with  fruit,  have  a 
most  pleasing  effect  ;  they  admit  sufficient  sun  to 
perfect  the  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  pleasant 
shade  to  the  path,  as  well  as  utilising  space  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

- ->X<- - 

Hardening  §1iscellany. 

Early  -  forced  Peach  Trees  Dropping 
their  Buds.— The  opinions  and  advice  of  practical 
writers  in  The  Gardening  World  is  invited  as  to  the 
cause  of  and  remedy  for  the  above-mentioned  evil. 
Our  early  house  here  is  large,  spacious,  and  modern, 
containing  seven  established  trees,  planted  on  a  back 
wall  and  on  a  curved  trellis  in  front.  There  is  a  border 
inside,  15  ft.  wide,  and  the  roots  also  have  access  to 
one  outside,  which  is  15  ft.  wide.  The  house  in 
question  has  been  forced  to  produce  ripe  Peaches  early 
in  May  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  with,  I 
believe,  very  indifferent  results  through  this  persistent 
shedding  of  the  flower-buds.  Last  spring — my  first  in 
charge  here — the  buds  dropped  largely,  much  to  my 
alarm  and  anxiety  ;  but,  withal,  finished  off  a  fair  crop 
of  good  Peaches.  I  noticed  that  what  fruit  we  did  get 
was  from  the  very  base  of  the  shoot,  and  frequently  at 
the  extreme  point.  I  have  examined  the  borders,  and 
as  far  as  twenty-five  years’  experience  goes,  can  find 
nothing  the  matter  there,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
suckers  on  two  trees,  which  I  carefully  pared  away  ; 
otherwise  there  is  any  quantity  of  healthy  fibrous 
roots.  The  growth  made  during  the  past  season  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  a  sample  of  which  I  send  for  the 
Editor’s  inspection,  together  with  a  few  decayed  fallen 
buds.  Some  may  blame  insect  pests  as  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it  ;  but  that  cannot  be  the  case,  as 
red-spider,  thrips,  &c.,  are  allowed  no  quarter.  Even 
through  such  a  dry  summer  as  the  last,  our  late  house, 
similar  in  size  to  the  early  one — namely,  45  ft.  by 
15  ft. — has  always  been  a  success,  no  buds  dropping 
in  this  case.  I  should  feel  grateful  if  this  subject  were 
ventilated  in  your  columns,  as  it  would  be  instructive 
to  myself,  and  possibly  to  others  who  may  be  in  a  like 
predicament,  should  light  be  thrown  on  this  very 
important  subject. — D.  C.,  Wicklow. 

Pteris  Claphamensis. — When  this  plant  was 
brought  on  the  table  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meeting,  December  7th,  when  it  was  justly 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate,  I  had  a  notion  that 
I  had  seen  a  similar  plant  somewhere.  Afterwards,  I 
remembered  it  was  at  Mr.  James  Naylor’s  nursery  at 
Harrow,  where  Ferns  are  extensively  raised  and 
admirably  grown  in  quantity.  I  have  since  seen  the 
plant  again,  and  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  singular 
fact  of  so  curious  a  variety  being  raised  at  different 
places  at  about  the  same  time,  and  that,  too,  from 
plants  which  had  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years 
without  showing  any  inclination  to  sport  or  cross 
before.  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Soper,  it  is  apparently 
intermediate  between  Pteris  serrulata  and  P.  tremula. 
At  Mr.  Naylor’s  also,  there  is  a  very  elegant  form  of 
Pteris  tremula,  with  elongated  and  drooping  points  to 
the  fronds  ;  and  a  noble  Fern,  which  the  late  Mr.  Moore 
named  P.  tremula  foliosa,  was  raised  there  it  is  supposed 
by  a  mingling  of  P.  tremula  and  P.  argentea.  — J.  O'B. 

Pelargonium  lateripes.  —  The  rapid  strides 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  improvement  of 
this  section  of  the  Pelargonium  family,  together  with 
the  high  colours  and  fine  trusses  of  flowers  they  are 
yielding  to  the  hybridist,  are  cause  for  wonder  to  the 
ignorant  in  matters  pertaining  to  floriculture.  Really, 
a  history  or  treatise  on  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
from  the  earliest  times— a.d.  1787 — up  to  the  present 
period  would  be  read  with  interest  by  many  in  the 
columns  of  The  Gardening  World.  It  would  be  a 


means  of  enlightening  many  of  the  younger  men  in  the 
craft  as  to  the  difficulties  that  have  had  to  be  overcome 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  decade  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  fine  colours  and  forms — more  especially 
in  the  doubles — from  the  older  types  that  were  known 
to  the  florist  twenty-five  years  ago.  —  IV.  G. 

A  Variegated  Lily  in  Winter. — We  are  so 
accustomed  to  regard  Lilies,  of  all  things,  as  deciduous, 
that  we  should  little  expect  anything  of  a  decorative 
nature  from  them  in  winter  except  they  had  been  forced. 
Lilium  candidum  naturally  throws  up  a  great  quantity 
of  leaves  in  autumn,  that  last  through  the  winter  till 
the  flower  stems  arise  in  spring  ;  and  we  were  attracted 
by  a  bed  of  two  variegated  forms  named  L.  c.  aureo- 
marginatum  and  L.  c.  argenteo-striatum  the  other  day, 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent.  The  leaves  are  strongly  variegated  with  broad 
golden  and  silver  longitudinal  bands,  and  even 
at  a  considerable  distance  were  sufficiently  con¬ 
spicuous  to  attract  notice.  The  golden  hue  was  the 
most  decided,  so  that  those  wrho  are  fond  of  this  useful 
free-flowering  old  Lily  might  enjoy  a  bed  of  it  in  winter 
for  the  foliage  alone,  to  be  succeeded  in  spring  by  its 
grand  racemes  of  pure  white  flowers. 

The  Cold  Wave  of  December  19th,  1887. 
— A  short-lived,  sudden,  and  severe  cold  wave  passed 
over  us  in  the  midlands  on  Monday  evening.  I  looked 
at  my  thermometer  at  6  p.ra.,  when  it  stood  at  25.7°. 

I  went  again  at  10  p.m.,  and  it  stood  at  13.19° ;  but 
had  been  at  1.2.20°  At  11.30  p.m.  it  had  risen  to 
17.15°  ;  and  at  6  a  m.  on  the  20th  it  stood  at  33.1°  ; 
and  the  thaw  has  been  going  on  all  day. — N.  H. 
Pownall,  Lenton  Hall  Gardens,  Nottingham. 

The  Nomenclature  of  Fruit  Trees. — A 
correspondent  last  week  (p.  217)  pointed  out  the  great 
importance  of  keeping  correctly  the  names  of  fruit 
trees,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  many  gardeners 
in  doing  so,  and  gave  in  detail  a  system  likely  to  meet 
the  purpose  in  view.  I  may  say  that  I  have  followed 
exactly  the  same  plan  for  many  years  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  name,  although  now  I  could  easily  dispense 
with  the  labels,  and  am  certain  that  I  might  now 
point  to  any  particular  tree  by  the  aid  of  memory 
alone.  But  this  would  not  do  for  anyone  not  having 
acquaintance  with  them,  so  every  tree  is  labelled,  as 
well  as  the  name  registered  in  a  book  for  the  purpose. 
Our  trees  are  also  in  lines  round  the  walks  and  squares 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  so  that  commencing  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  point,  each  line  is-  followed  to  the  opposite 
point,  or  followed  round  to  its  commencement,  and 
every  new  starting  pointed  out  in  the  book.  I  find 
Yeats’  zinc  labels  answer  the  purpose  in  all  respects, 
being  written  upon  with  a  special  fluid,  which  is  quite 
indelible  if  care  be  taken  that  they  are  so  fastened  as  to 
prevent  their  swinging  by  the  wind,  and  the  face 
rubbing  against  the  branches.  Those  I  use  are  known 
as  No.  7,  or  the  “Barron”  specimen,  but  made  with 
two  holes  instead  of  one.  The  copper  fastening  wire 
being  put  through  both  holes  from  one  side,  prevents 
the  label  moving  upon  the  wire,  and  so  wearing  out 
the  eyelet,  as  always  happens  with  single-eyed  labels. 
They  are  hung  upon  a  forked  spur,  not  on  the  branch 
itself,  on  the  side  of  the  tree  nearest  to  the  walk  or 
alley,  so  that  anyone  can  see  the  name  without  moving 
from  the  walk,  and  they  can  be  fastened  much  tighter 
when  placed  upon  the  spur,  as  any  damage  done  by 
getting  overgrown  is  quite  insignificant  compared  to 
what  is  very  often  done  when  they  are  placed  upon  a 
leading  shoot.  The  size  of  label  I  mention,  2|  ins. 
by  l  ins,  I  find  large  enough  for  mostly  all  names. — E. 
Stevens,  Paston. 

Chrysanthemum,  Emily  Dale — I  thank 
Mr.  Molyneux  for  kindly  replying  to  my  query  re 
Emily  Dale.  His  opinion  is  clear  and  straightforward 
enough,  namely,  that  Emily  Dale  and  Golden  Queen  of 
England  are  too  much  alike  to  be  grown  as  distinct 
varieties.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  who  say  they  are  distinct,  and 
I  think  the  majority  of  growers  will  be  inclined  to 
follow  the  latter  in  their  opinion.  Mr.  Molyneux 
allows  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two,  when  he 
says  they  “  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  in  character  to 
be  shown  separately,”  so  that  we  have  here  the  question 
of  how  much  difference  makes  a  distinction.  The 
case  he  points  out  where  he  disqualified  a  stand  of 
blooms  was  not  really  a  question  of  whether  Emily 
Dale  and  Golden  Queen  of  England  were  distinct, 
because  there  he  was  satisfied  that  the  one  flower  was 
a  duplicate  of  the  other.  Had  I  to  make  a  choice  of 
growing  one  only  of  the  two  varieties,  I  would  choose 
Emily  Dale,  for  besides  being  much  lighter  in  colour 
than  Golden  Queen  of  England,  I  find  it  comes  with  a 


fuller  centre  and  makes  a  deeper  flower.  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  is  doing  such  good  work 
among  the  Chrysanthemums,  that  I  think  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  their  list  of  synonyms  could  not  be  taken  as 
a  guide  by  all  judges  at  Chrysanthemum  shows,  as  I 
think  it  is  generally.  But  who  will  decide  when  doctors 
differ  ?  Are  we  to  say  the  two  varieties  are  distinct  or 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ? — A.  W.  I). 

A  National  Society  and-  its  Work.— You 
say  that  yon  differ  from  me  as  to  the  prospect  of 
forming  a  new  National  Horticultura1  Society  in  case 
the  present  one  should  come  to  an  end.  If  it  should 
collapse,  I  hope  that  you  may  not  be  mistaken,  and 
that  I  may  be  ;  but  my  remarks  had  reference  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  new  National  Society  should  be 
developed  out  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and 
chiefly  by  getting  up  large  general  shows  founded  upon 
theirs.  Now,  of  this,  at  least,  I  am  quite  certain,  that 
no  National  Society  can  be  formed  in  this  manner,  and 
that  no  one  who  looks  to  flower  shows  at  all  as  being 
the  important  work  of  a  National  Horticultural  Society 
will  do  much  towards  helping  to  form  one.  Before  I 
can  be  satisfied  of  the  possibility  of  forming  a  new 
National  Society,  I  must  be  told  what  the  plans  of  the 
proposers  are  for  carrying  on  the  really  valuable  work 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  they  intend  to 
establish  their  experimental  garden  or  gardens  when 
that  at  Chiswick  is  done  away  with,  and  also  that  they 
have  a  promise  of  substantial  support  from  every 
county  in  England.  I  do  not  think  that  a  new  society 
would  meet  with  much  support  here  in  the  north  of 
England,  unless  they  can  show  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  do  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  Chiswick 
in  a  far  more  efficient  manner  than  it  has  been  executed 
there  ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
wiser  in  those  who  really  have  the  welfare  of  horti¬ 
culture  at  heart  to  promote  an  enlarged  and  improved 
working  of  the  present  society,  which  is  in  a  position 
to  take  the  lead  in  horticultural  matters  throughout 
England,  if  only  they  would  exert  themselves  to  do 
so,  instead  of  abusing  it  and  trying  to  pull  it  to  pieces 
under  some  crude  vague  hope  that  they  could  start  a 
better  one.  —  C.  W.  Strickland,  Hildenley,  2Ialton. 

A  Novel  Method  of  getting  Subscribers 
to  a  Flower  Show  occurred  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilkes, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  a  floral  exhibition  at 
Darlaston,  in  the  Black  Country,  betwixt  Birmingham 
and  Wolverhampton.  He  felt  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  poor  people  in  the  district  would  not  only  like 
to  see  the  exhibition,  but  would  also  derive  benefit  from 
seeing  what  they  might  do  with  their  own  gardens  in 
witnessing  what  others  did  in  the  same  district ;  and 
although  the  society  is  a  very  young  one — having  held 
but  two  exhibitions — that  of  August  last  required  the 
help  of  two  sets  of  judges,  so  numerous  were  the 
exhibits  in  the  vegetable  and  cut-flower  classes  by 
amateurs  and  cottagers.  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  parcel  of 
cards  printed,  showing  twenty-four  spaces  where  a  half¬ 
penny  per  week,  for  twenty-four  weeks  before  the 
exhibition,  could  be  entered  as  paid  ;  the  full  payment 
entitling  each  subscriber  to  visit  the  exhibition  on  both 
days,  as  out-door  amusements  were  also  provided,  and 
fireworks  each  evening.  Nearly  £50  was  realised  in 
this  way  in  1886,  and  in  August  last  £61  7s.  was  so 
obtained,  but  some  paid  one  penny  per  week  for  twelve 
weeks,  in  place  of  the  halfpenny  for  twenty-four  weeks, 
and  in  addition,  £7  6s.  10c?.  was  received  by  penny 
admissions  from  school  children.  The  income  of  the 
society,  from  one  source  and  another,  was  over  £200. 
This  district  of  the  Black  Country  holds  three  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  month  of  August,  viz  :  at  Bilston,  Willen- 
hall,  and  Darlaston,  all  these  places  being  scarcely 
more  than  two  miles  from  each  other,  and  all  are  great 
successes.  Bilston  is  a  big  exhibition,  a  wonderful  show 
for  the  Black  Country,  and  quite  Ail  60  are  given  in 
prizes  ;  it  is  the  premier  and  senior  society,  with  a 
thorough-going  practical  committee.  Willenhall  comes 
next,  and  is  a  most  praiseworthy  annual  display, 
growing  in  popularity  and  extent,  with  good  manage¬ 
ment  ;  Darlaston  is  travelling  on  safely,  last  year’s 
exhibits  being  far  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  but 
the  surroundings  of  all  these  places  would  lead  any 
person  who  may  see  the  district  at  any  time  to  suppose 
that  a  horticultural  exhibition  was  out  of  the  question. 
With  hundreds  of  acres  of  pit-mounds,  coalpits,  iron 
works,  and  a  thousand  big  chimneys  constantly  pouring 
forth  volumes  of  smoke,  horticulture  has  a  poor  look¬ 
out  in  the  district,  but  it  seems  as  though  these  diffi¬ 
culties  made  amateurs  the  more  determined  to  overcome 
them,  and  they  do  so  with  hearty  good  will.  These 
three  exhibitions  have  done  a  wonderful  lot  of  good  in 
the  district.  —  W.  D. 
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Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  —  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  stove  plant,  with  its  long  pendulous  racemes 
of  brilliant  scarlet  tubular  flowers  coming  in  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  not  a  popular  subject, 
probably  owing  to  the  present  rage  for  cut  flowers  and 
decorative  work,  for  which  it  is  not  very  suitable,  but 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  Cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  the  plants,  struck  in  the  early 
spring,  and  grown  on  rapidly  to  24-size  pots  in  slight 
bottom-heat,  using  as  a  potting  mixture  two  parts 
loam  to  one  part  peat  and  silver-sand,  with  a  little 
well-decomposed  cow-manure  for  the  later  shifts.  This 
treatment  will  produce  fine  plants,  bearing,  probably, 
eight  to  ten  branches  of  flowers.  It  also  does  well 
when  planted  in  a  high  temperature  where  it  can  have 
the  advantage  of  a  little  bottom  heat,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  its  roots. — Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens,  Copped 
Hall,  Totteridge. 

Holyrood  Viola. — Such  a  season  as  the  past 
would  try  the  constitution  of  any  Pansy  or  Viola. 
Holyrood  is  a  Viola  which  has  asserted  its  right  to  be 
considered  a  thorough  stayer.  The  plant  is  of  good 
habit  and  a  free -grower  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  of 
good  substance  ;  colour  deep  indigo  blue  with  a  dark 
blotch  in  the  centre.  It  begins  to  bloom  in  the  early 
spring,  and  continues  to  be  a  mass  of  bloom  until  the 
frost  comes  and  destroys  the  flowers.  We  have  given  it  a 
fair  trial  this  summer,  on  a  border  alongside  of  Blue 
Bell,  Cornuta  Perfection,  and  Yellow  Boy,  with  the 
result  that  Holyrood  has  completely  surpassed  them 
both  in  blooming  and  withstanding  the  drought. 
About  a  quarter  of  Blue  Bell  and  Cornuta  Perfection, 
and  half  of  Yellow  Boy  died  off.  Those  of  your  readers 
who  wish  to  procure  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  Viola, 
I  would  recommend  to  get  Holyrood. — H.  Newton. 

Thomson's  Vine,  Plant  and  Vegetable 
Manure. — Of  all  the  artificial  manures  I  have  used 
I  consider  this  by  far  the  best  and  most  economical, 
giving  the  heaviest  crops  of  fruit,  flowers  or  vegetables 
without  causing  too  rank  a  growth.  This  year  I  have 
used  it  for  my  Chrysanthemums  with  the  result  that 
I  have  much  finer  blooms  than  formerly,  and  on  dwarfer 
plants.  I  think  very  highly  of  this  manure,  and  in 
future  I  shall  use  it  still  more  extensively. —  IV. 
Dinsmore,  The  Gardens,  The  Cedars,  Harrow  TVeald. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias.— This  section 
of  the  Begonia  comprises  a  great  many  species  and 
varieties,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  invaluable  for 
blooming  during  the  winter  months.  Many  of  them 
are  not  commonly  met  with  in  private  gardens,  but 
the  following  sorts  are  most  extensively  cultivated  :  — 
B.  insignis  is  a  free-blooming  species,  with  pink  flowers 
all  along  the  shoot,  and  excellent  for  making  a  show. 
It  should  be  cut  back  in  the  early  summer  and  placed 
in  the  greenhouse,  introducing  it  into  a  warmer  house 
to  flower.  B.  manicata  is  easily  recognised  on  account 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  light  green,  shining,  and  the 
ribs  distinctly  marked  with  red.  The  spikes  are  well 
thrown  up,  bearing  an  innumerable  quantity  of  light 
pink  flowers,  which  drop  off  in  a  comparatively  short 
period.  B.  Frcebelli  is  a  neat  little  plant,  its  bright 
red  flowers  and  small  leaves  being  very  conspicuous. 
Soil  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand  suits  them 
admirably,  and  the  two  latter  will  thrive  wrell  in  an 
intermediate  house  all  the  year  round.  — F.  R.  S. 
- - 
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Bouvardias,  if  used  for  indoor  work,  quickly  lose 
their  foliage,  unless  in  a  light  warm  room  ;  but  from 
now  onward,  instead  of  throwing  away,  let  them  be 
partly  headed  back  and  dried  off  for  a  week  or  so,  when 
they  may  at  once  be  placed  in  gentle  heat  to  furnish  a 
batch  of  early  cuttings.  When  sufficient  cuttings  have 
been  secured,  it  is  not  necessary  to  throw  away  the  shoots, 
but  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  off  and  finally 
placed  in  the  frames  to  be  planted  out  as  sood  as  the 
weather  permits.  To  keep  up  a  full  supply,  at  least 
three  batches  of  cuttings  may  be  taken  at  intervals  as 
the  plants  go  past.  When  grown  in  this  way  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  frequent  pinchings,  an  operation 
which  the  plant  does  not  at  all  approve  of ;  what  should 
be  aimed  at  is  the  permitting  and  encouraging  of  a 
natural  growth  in  pots,  such  as  is  made  when  planted 
out  and  allowed  unrestricted  growth.  The  great 
advantage  to  be  gained  is  to  avoid  the  check  consequent 
upon  lifting  when  planting  out  is  adopted,  as  it  is  so 
generally  now  ;  this  can  only  be  gained  by  the  most 
generous  treatment. 


The  Earliest  Cinerarias  are  now  opening  nicely, 
and  most  useful  we  find  them  for  staging  purposes,  as 
their  deep  green  foliage  is  very  effective  ;  if  the  con¬ 
servatory  is  kept  at  all  warm,  they  must  be  staged 
where  they  can  receive  all  the  air  possible,  for  if 
coddled  they  at  once  become  infested  with  green-fly, 
and,  to  avoid  fumigating  in  that  structure,  must  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  others,  causing  unnecessary 
labour,  which  should  at  all  times  be  avoided.  They 
are  most  useful  when  planted  in  vases  singly,  or  raised 
on  inverted  pots,  the  odour  emitted  being  so  very 
pleasant. 

Preparations  for  Potting. — It  will  be  advisable 
now  to  prepare  soil  for  the  potting  of  different  subjects 
later  on,  notably  Amaryllis,  Pelargoniums,  herbaceous 
Calceolarias,  Hedychiums,  and  others  requiring  a  rich, 
lasting  soil.  To  obtain  this  it  should  be  mixed  some 
weeks  prior  to  use,  turned  several  times  that  the  whole 
may  become  thoroughly  incorporated  ;  using  the  best 
loam  obtainable.  The  leaf-soil  employed  should  be 
carefully  sorted  and  rendered  free  from  sticks  of  any 
kind,  and  a  liberal  use  of  rather  fine  charcoal  and  raw- 
bones  may  always  be  made  ;  and  should  the  loam  be 
on  the  heavy  side,  a  good  sprinkling  of  burnt-ash 
should  be  added.  From  a  compost  so  prepared  the 
very  best  results  may  be  confidently  relied  upon. 

Chrysanthemums. —Lose  no  time  in  completing  the 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  have  been  selected 
for  next  year’s  specimens,  and  should  any  have  failed, 
let  fresh  pots  of  cuttings  be  inserted.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  wise  to  put  in  cuttings  where  failures  occur,  as 
they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  flower  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  plants  are  potted  up  together  this  is  a  very  great 
disadvantage.  As  varieties  go  out  of  flower  have  them 
removed  from  the  house,  cut  down,  and  staged  in  some 
open,  sheltered  position  where  they  may  be  regularly 
watered,  and  protected  as  required,  until  sufficient 
stock  is  assured.  In  case  of  severe  weather  take  extra 
care  of  those  stools  from  which  cuttings  will  be  required 
during  February.  _ 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

The  Vines  in  the  early  house  should  now  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  forward  as  to  render  the  looping  of  the  shoors 
necessary,  so  as  to  prevent  them  becoming  damaged  by 
remaining  long  in  contact  with  the  glass.  Much  care 
is  necessary  that  this  be  not  overdone,  as  while  in  so 
young  a  state  they  are  very  liable  to  snap  out  at  the 
base,  frequently  causing  ugly  gaps,  and  the  loss, 
probably,  of  some  of  the  most  promising  clusters. 
Do  not  raise  the  temperature  for  the  present,  but  wait 
until  they  come  into  flower,  when  a  rise  of  10°  will 
greatly  assist  in  obtaining  a  full  set,  after  which  it  may, 
if  necessary,  be  reduced  a  few  degrees  with  advantage. 

The  Early  Peach  Trees  will  now  be  bursting 
into  blossom  ;  but  the  treatment  need  not,  for  the 
present,  be  altered,  nor,  in  fact,  until  there  is  a  good 
show  of  blooms  open,  when  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  drier  and  more  buoyant  by  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  The  trees  should  be  gone  over  about  mid-day 
with  the  rabbit’s-tail  for  about  ten  days,  afterwards 
tapping  the  main  branches  with  the  back  of  the  hand, 
or  shaking  the  trellis  to  distribute  the  pollen.  The 
temperature  should  be  60°  by  day  and  52°  at  night  ; 
but  if  frosty  nights  prevail,  lower  a  few  degrees  rather 
than  submit  the  trees  to  much  firing. 

Vine  Borders,  &c. — If  not  completed,  lose  no  time 
with  the  cleansing,  surfacing,  &c.,  of  the  remainder  of 
the  vineries  and  Peach-houses.  Work  all  round  will  be 
coming  in  apace  with  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year  ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous  practice,  too,  to  leave  the 
pruning  of  the  Vines  until  that  period,  as  it  frequently 
leads  to  bleeding.  Our  Muscats,  which  were  pruned 
a  fortnight  ago,  have,  in  two  or  three  cases,  been 
weeping.  _ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Asparagus  Beds. — Although  the  weather  has  been 
somewhat  unsettled,  with  occasional  storms,  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  us  making  good  headway 
with  the  digging.  Asparagus  beds  should  have  the 
surface  forked  over  and  a  good  dressing  of  half-rotted 
manure  given,  from  which  the  winter  rains  will  wash 
all  the  goodness  to  the  roots  beneath,  or  if  plenty  of 
waste  soil  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  covered  over  lightly 
and  so  prevent  the  necessity  of  raking  it  off  before 
cutting  commences  next  spring ;  the  alleys  may  be 
forked  over,  and  so  make  all  as  neat  as  possible. 

Nailing. — Let  nailing  proceed  as  rapidly  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  being  well  done  ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  old  ties  are  left  to  eat  into  the  bark  next 
season.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  be  benefited  if 
un-nailed,  simply  securing  the  mains  to  prevent  injury 


from  winds  ;  left  thus  considerably  hardens  the  wood 
and  retards  blooming.  Gooseberry  quarters  should 
receive  a  good  dressing  of  rich  manure  and  be  deeply 
dug.  If  the  trees  were  infested  last  season  with  the 
caterpillars,  the  soil  round  the  stock  should  be  entirely 
removed  as  the  work  proceeds,  as  in  this  way  the  pest 
is  greatly  reduced. 

Keep  the  roller  at  work  constantly  upon  the  walks 
and  turf,  as,  through  the  mildness  of  the  weather, 
worm  casts  are  very  numerous  and  unsightly.  Decora¬ 
tions  will  probably  occupy  considerable  time  with  most 
of  us  ;  but  strive  to  put  as  clean  a  “face”  as  possible 
all  round,  and  so  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  a 
Merry  Christmas.  —  Walter  Child,  Croome  Court, 

Worcester.  _ _ 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orcliid-  Growers’  Calendar.  —  Formerly  it 
was  the  general  rule  to  arrange  a  bed  with  bottom  heat 
in  the  Orchid  houses,  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  plants  has  caused  it  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  as  it  is  generally  found  that  such  an  arrangement 
causes  the  atmosphere  in  the  houses  to  be  too  moist, 
and  in  winter  liable  to  cause  great  damage  to  the 
plants  from  the  moisture  being  condensed  by  the  cold 
air  acting  from  outside  the  house,  and  causing  drips 
from  the  roof  and  saturation  by  condensed  vapour  on 
the  plants.  Now  it  is  generally  conceded  that  all 
Orchids  can  be  best  grown  without  enclosed  piping  or 
tanks,  but  still  some  of  the  horticultural  builders  will 
persist  in  supplying  the  warm  Orchid  houses  with  an 
enclosed  heated  bed  in  some  part  of  it.  In  such  houses, 
and  in  old  Orchid  houses  where  bottom  heat  is  still  kept 
going,  careful  tests  should  be  made  in  regulating  the 
heat  of  the  bed,  so  that  it  does  not  give  off  moisture 
in  excess  of  that  which  can  be  balanced  and  corrected 
by  the  uncovered  piping  in  the  houses,  and  by  that 
means  it  will  be  rendered  harmless  for  the  warm  house  ; 
but  where  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  Oucidiums,  and  other 
intermediate-house  Orchids  are  grown,  and  in  the  cool 
houses,  where  means  of  heating  by  enclosed  piping 
exists,  it  had  better  be  shut  entirely  off  if  the  remainder 
of  the  piping  can  be  trusted  to  keep  up  the  required 
temperature. 

Much  mischief  is  often  caused  by  syringing  the  hot- 
water  pipes  in  Orchid-houses,  and  the  hotter  the  pipes 
the  more  liable  to  cause  injury.  The  brickwork  behind 
the  piping,  and  other  parts  of  the  houses  liable  to 
become  dry,  should  be  frequently  syringed,  but  without 
wetting  the  piping  more  than  is  necessary- 

The  careful  examination  and  cleaning  of  the  plants 
will  now  form  the  chief  work  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Fortunately,  Orchids  are  now  generally  grown 
clean,  and  the  terrible  infliction  of  six  days’  hard  labour 
on  a  specimen  of  Aerides  or  Vanda  covered  with 
little  brown  scales  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  now, 
although  a  common  occurrence  years  ago.  Those  who 
have  tanks  with  hot-water  pipes  running  through 
them,  should  shut  off  the  heat  if  the  water  is  used  for 
watering  the  plants  ;  nothing  is  more  injurious  than 
watering  plants  with  water  heated  by  artificial  means. 
— James  O'Brien. 

Winter  Growths  of  Cattleyas.— October  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  limit  of  the  growing 
season  for  Orchids  generally,  but  from  various  causes 
it  often  happens  that  some  of  the  growths  are  behind¬ 
hand  ;  either  they  have  started  late,  or  it  may  be  that 
imported  plants  have  been  received  and  started  into 
growth  rather  late  in  the  growing  season.  When  the 
blooms  have  been  allowed  to  remain  upon  established 
plants  for  their  full  duration,  it  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  how  late  the  new  growths  are  in  starting,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  very  weakening  to  the  plant  for  these 
blooms  to  remain  too  long,  and  thereby  drain  it  of  its 
vitality. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  Cattleyas,  the  buds  of 
which  have  been  eaten  by  slugs,  the  following  growths 
have  started  much  eaidier,  and  have  developed  much 
more  rapidly  than  those  upon  the  same  plant  from 
pseudo-bulbs  that  have  flowered.  These  retarded 
growths  are,  as  a  consequence,  prolonged  into  the 
winter  season,  and  have  to  do  the  best  they  can  with 
but  a  very  limited  supply  of  sunlight  and  heat.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  these  late  growths  almost 
invariably  produce  flower-sheaths,  and  are  healthy  and 
robust,  although  kept  in  the  same  houses  and  treated 
similarly  to  Cattleyas  that  are  resting.  Certainly  the 
progress  of  the  growth  is  slow,  as  little  artificial  heat 
as  possible  is  given,  the  temperature  ranging  from  45° 
.at  night  to  55°  or  60°  in  the  daytime,  according  to  the 
weather  outside.  Abundance  of  air  is  given,  both  top 
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and  bottom,  during  the  day,  and  damp  is  avoided,  a 
sodden  condition  of  the  peat  being  also  carefully 
guarded  against.  These  results  form  a  most  conclusive 
argument  against  the  necessity  of  high  temperatures  in 
growing  Cattleyas  successfully,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
less  artificial  heat  we  give  these  plants  in  summer  or 
winter  the  better  will  be  the  results. — J.  II.  Tacy  Peck, 
Blaby,  Leicestershire. 

Vanda. — The  quotation  under  this  heading  at  p. 
252  of  your  last  issue,  appeared  originally  in  Sir  W. 
Jones’  Arctic  ^Researches,  vol  iv.,  p.  302,  with  the 
addition  of  Bacula  Vanda,  denoting  “Loranthus.” 
The  Malayan  name  for  an  epiphytic  Orchid  is  “Angree,” 
which  Kumphius  latinised  Angroecum.  Ada  is 
supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  lady  the  late  Dr.  Lindley 
wished  to  honour.  It  may,  however,  interest  “F.  W. 
B.”  to  know  that  one  of  the  Bengalee  names  for  ginger 
is  “Ada,”  and  the  Sanscrit  name  “ Sringaveran,” 
signifying  “antler-shaped,”  the  source  of  “Sringa,” 
from  which  we  have  the  vernacular  “sing,”  a  horn, 
whence  Lieut. -Col.  Madden  traced  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  name  “  Zingabil,”  and  the  Greek  “  Zingiberis 
I  think  with  more  consistency  than  others  who  trace  it 
as  a  geographical  name,  derived  from  the  source  of 
supply,  the  island  of  Zanzibar.  The  antiquity  of  the 
use  of  ginger  as  food  can  be  traced  to  the  days  of 
Confucius,  481  b.c.  —  TV.  E.  D. 

- - — - - 

gjBtfncm?. 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  somewhat 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  John  Staples,  gardener  to  H. 
Oppenheim,  Esq.,  of  Chipstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  in 
whose  service  he  had  been  for  several  years.  It  appears 
that  on  Saturday  evening,  the  10th  inst. ,  Mr.  Staples, 
who  was  in  his  usual  health,  spent  some  time  at  the 
Working  Men’s  Club  in  the  village.  On  Sunday 
morning  he  complained  of  being  unwell,  and,  indeed, 
was  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  liver.  He  did 
not  appear  to  get  any  worse,  but  early  on  the  following 
Monday  morning  he  expired,  his  death  being  most  un¬ 
expected.  Mr.  Staples,  who  was  very  much  respected, 
was  a  very  successful  prize-taker  at  the  flower  shows  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Working  Men’s  Club  in  the  village. 

We  also  learn  with  regret  of  the  death,  at  11,  Carlton 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  inst.,  of 
Jemima  Eliza  Talbot,  wife  of  Mr.  David  William 
Thomson,  of  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  Edinburgh. 

- ->:£<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement. 
— Bee.  15th. — Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  in  the  chair. — The 
paper  read  was  by  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  on  “The  Potato.” 
In  opening  the  proceedings  the  chairman  said  : — That 
the  Potato  is  good  for  food  is  generally  admitted.  They 
had  all  heard  of  the  Potato  famine  which  took  place  in 
Ireland  during  the  year  1847,  and  they  also  knew  that 
considerable  sums  of  money  were  sent  from  England  to 
our  suffering  brethren  across  the  water.  Few  persons 
had  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Potato 
ministers  to  our  necessities,  and  even  to  our  luxuries  ; 
hut  some  notion  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that 
in  1879  we  imported  from  the  Continent  50,185  cwt. 
of  Potato  flour,  693  cwt.  of  Potato  arrowroot,  9,832 
cwt.  of  Potato  starch,  and  470  cwt.  of  Potato  starch 
gum,  making,  with  688,910  cwt.  of  Potatos  imported, 
an  aggregate  value  of  £148,500,  exclusive  of  what  is 
produced  at  home.  The  imports  of  Potatos  vary  very 
much,  according  to  our  own  crop. 

Mr.  Robinson,  after  dilating  upon  the  native  habitat 
of  the  Potato,  and  upon  the  manner  of  its  introduction 
into  this  country,  said : — The  Royal  Society  made 
exertions  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  vegetable,  but 
they  faded  for  a  long  time  to  produce  much  effect,  and 
judging  from  the  opinions  published  respecting  the 
plant  one  must  conclude  that  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  of  Ireland,  who  have  been  left  too  entirely  to  their 
own  resources,  did  more  to  promote  the  culture  of  the 
Potato  than  aR  the  labours  of  the  learned  men.  With 
the  exception  of  Lancashire,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Potato  in  England  was  extremely  slow.  In  Yorkshire 
it  was  known  only  as  garden  produce  till  1760,  and  in 
Somersetshire  a  whole  acre  set  aside  for  its  benefit  was 
a  rare  occurrence  so  late  as  1770.  In  1842  the  Potato 
became  affected  by  a  serious  disease,  known  as  the 
Potato  murrain,  which  was  first  discovered  in  Germany 
and  Belgium.  In  1844  it  was  found  in  Canada,  and 
proved  most  destructive  ;  and  in  the  following  year  it 


spread  to  this  country,  causing  terrible  devastation  here 
and  on  the  Continent. 

In  addition  to  different  modes  of  cultivation,  attempts 
are  ever  being  made  to  secure  new  varieties  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease  than  others  ;  but,  so  far,  no  great 
measure  of  success  has  been  obtained.  Frequent 
changes  of  seed  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  hardy 
varieties  should  be  selected  which  have  not  exhibited 
disease.  From  the  official  agricultural  returns  pub¬ 
lished  last  year,  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
1,364,350  acres  planted  with  Potatos  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  this  quantity  more  than  799,858 
acres  were  in  Ireland.  The  cultivation  has  decreased 
since  1872,  as  in  that  year  the  land  planted  was  a 
quarter  of  a  million  acres  over  the  figures  of  1886.  In 
addition  to  this  enormous  production  of  our  own,  we 
annually  imported  extensively.  In  1883  our  imports 
amounted  to  257,000  tons,  and  in  the  three  following 
years  the  average  was  125,000  tons  per  year. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Potato  in  France  is  much 
more  extensive,  for  last  year  there  were  planted 
1,463,251  hectares,  which  was  equal  in  extent  to 
3,658,128  English  acres,  and  the  total  quantity  of 
Potatos  yielded  was  about  11,287,764  tons.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  the  returns  for  Germany  ;  but 
in  1886  Prussia  produced  19,000,000  tons.  Owing  to 
the  number  of  new  and  so-called  new  introductions,  it 
was  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
varieties  at  present  known  in  commerce.  Kew  kinds 
of  a  high-class  character  are  always  required,  and  con¬ 
currently  with  their  introduction  and  distribution, 
those  of  inferior  merit  and  most  liable  to  disease  are 
discarded.  He  estimated  the  number  to  be  some  300 
kinds  of  white  and  coloured  varieties,  divided  equally 
between  the  kidney  and  round  shape.  Some  people 
would,  no  doubt,  augment  the  list  ;  but  the  same 
kinds  have  so  many  synonyms,  and  were  really  only 
one  variety.  For  agricultural  purposes,  from  12  cwt. 
to  14  cwt.  of  Potatos  are  planted  per  acre,  the  crops 
from  which  varied  according  to  variety,  state  of  the 
ground,  locality,  season,  time  for  planting,  and  after 
treatment ;  but  under  good  conditions,  early  kidneys 
maybe  expected  to  produce  4  tons  to  5  tons,  Dalmahoy 
and  Scotch  Regents  6  tons,  Champion  and  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Main  Crop  8  tons,  and  Imperator  8  tons 
per  statute  acre.  Under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
however,  many  instances  have  occurred  this  season 
where  farmers  have  realised  12  tons,  and  in  exceptional 
cases,  from  15  tons  to  16  tons  of  the  Magnum  Bonum 
and  Imperator  varieties.  Among  the  important  points 
on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  is  the  question 
as  to  how  long  one  particular  variety  will  last.  In  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission,  it  was 
stated  that  none  last  longer  than  twenty  years.  This 
is  a  subject  on  which,  it  appears,  no  printed  records 
exist ;  but  certainly  twenty  years  is  within  the  mark, 
as  the  Ashleaf  Kidney  has  been  recognised  as  a  standard 
early  variety  for  the  past  thirty  years.  In  addition  to 
these  interesting  facts  and  figures,  Mr.  Robinson  gave 
some  valuable  practical  information  as  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  and  the  best 
varieties  to  be  planted. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Bed  of  Begonias, — Louis  Bouquet:  We  have  some  doubts  as 
to  the  advisability  of  dividing  the  tubers  of  your  Begonias,  that 
is,  if  they  belong  to  the  tuberous-rooted  section,  which  you  do  not 
explain.  According  to  the  experience  of  some,  this  method  of 
ropagaling  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds  is  attended  with  some 
success ;  and  we  fail  to  see  why  it  should  not,  provided  the 
tubers  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  stagnant  moisture  in  the 
early  part  of  their  growth,  till  the  cuts  become  healed  over. 
Propagation  by  cuttings  is  certainly  to  be  recommended  ;  but  in 
order  to  get  rooted  .cuttings  of  the  tuberous  kinds,  strong 
enough  to  plant  out  when  bedding  stuff  generally  is  planted, 
the  tubers  ought  to  be  started  very  early.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  evergreen  kinds,  which  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  and  got  ready  at  any  time.  We  think  that  Lady  Plymouth 
Pelargonium  would  constitute  a  fine  contrast  to  Begonias  in  a 
bed,  and  the  elegantly-cut  and  variegated  foliage  would  show 
the  latter  off  to  advantage. 

Plants  for  Wall. — J.  P.  C. :  The  wall  must  be  very  much 
shaded  where  Currant  trees  do  not  prove  satisfactory.  Black 
Currants  withstand  the  greatest  amount  of  shade,  and  will  fruit 
when  most  other  things  fail.  Red  Currants,  Gooseberries  and 
Morello  Cherries  should  grow  in  such  situations.  But  if  the 
wall  is  very  much  shaded  and  even  overhung  by  trees,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  trees  and  shrubs  to  grow  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction,  far  less  to  fruit.  The  drip  of  Beech  trees  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  almost  anything  underneath  it,  and 
when  trees  greatly  overshadow  a  wall  on  which  flowering  or 
fruiting  subjects  are  grown,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  latter  till 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  wall  and  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  light, 
when  the  upper  branches  only  will  flower  or  fruit.  In  such 
cases  we  would  advocate  pruning  back  or  entirely  removing  the 
overshadowing  trees  if  they  can  be  spared,  otherwise,  the  shaded 
wall  might  be  covered  with  ornamental  Ivies,  of  which  there  is 
great  variety,  and  grow  with  great  satisfaction  in  shaded  places. 


Hedge  Dying. — J.  P.  C. :  Hedges  are  always  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  when  planted  in  such  places  as  you  mention. 
According  to  our  experience  Beech  has  always  proved  the  most 
persistent  and  most  difficult  to  kill  when  planted  in  close 
vicinity  to,  or  immediately  under  the  drip  of  trees.  It  certainly 
does  not  grow  so  vigorously  under  the  conditions  mentioned, 
but  su  ciently  well,  however,  to  form  a  screen.  The  gaps  in 
the  hedge  mentioned  might  be  filled  up  with  that  or  the  common 
Privet.  If  the  ground  is  rich,  various  other  things  might  be 
proposed.  The  Cherry  Laurel  and  Aueuba  japonica  grow  well 
even  when  heavily  shaded  by  trees,  but  they  would  not,  we  fear, 
make  good  hedges  when  associated  with, other  subjects,  although 
we  have  seen  grand  banks  of  the  former  when  allowed  some 
freedom  of  growth  and  not  too  hard  pruned. 

Books. — A.  H. :  Mawe's  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener  is  a 
very  old  work,  which  is  out  of  date,  and  long  out  of  print.  The 
last  edition  we  have  is  the  nineteenth,  published  in  Dublin  in 
ISOS.  You  can  only  get  a  second-hand  copy  now,  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers. 

Names  of  Plants. — Exmouth:  1,  iEschvnanthus  speciosus  ; 
2,  a  garden  variety  of  Lantana  ;  3,  Jasminum  Sambac,  probably  ; 
4,  a  Bignoniaceous  plant  which  we  cannot  name  without  flowers, 
probably  it  is  Adenocalymna  nitidum.  J.  E.  Looker  :  1,  Cattleya 
Eldorado  splendens ;  2,  Eria  alba,  probably. 

.  Names  of  Fruit. — J.  T.Poe:  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

Communications  Received.  —  J.  D. —  H.  A  S. — W.  B.— 
D.  &  R— T.  M.  &  S.-B.  S.  W.— E.  W.  &  S. — N.  H.  P— B.  L.— 
tV.  G. — J.  P.— J.  L.  B.— B.  L.— B.  D.  W.— W.  J\  M.— A.  O.— 
H.  J.  C.— J.  B.-F.  &  A.  D.  &  Sons— F.  W.  B. 


- - 

TBADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Amateurs’  Guide  in  Horticulture 
for  1SS8. 

Edward  Webb  A  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Spring  Seed 
Catalogue  for  1SSS. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Vegetable, 
Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  N. — Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  Lonuon.— Trade  Catalogue 
of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Farm  Seeds. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Descriptive  List  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

W.  Thompson,  Bridge  House,  Newtown,  Pembeiton. — List  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

W.  H.  Hudson,  West  Green  Road,  Tottenham. — Dutch  Bulhs, 
Japan  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  &c. 

G.  Stevens,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. — Catalogue  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

- - — r-X<~ - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Becember  21sL 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  good 
inquiry  for  French  Italian  Rye  Grass,  stocks  of  which 
are  much  reduced.  American  Red  Clover  continues 
firm  ;  French  and  German  is  offering  at  slightly 
reduced  rates  ;  supplies  of  English  are  small,  values 
remain  unchanged.  White  Clover,  Alsyke  and  Trefoil 
remain  unchanged.  Sainfoin  firm.  Bird  Seeds  sell 
slowly  at  prices  current  last  week. 

- - 


COYENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Becember  22nd. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  i  s.d.  s.d 

Apples,  i  sieve .  13  3  6  Pears,  4-sieve .  26  60 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Pears,  French,  doz.  ..16  2  6 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands,  •  Pine-apples,  St. 

per  lb.  1  0  13  Michaels,  each  ....  3  0  SO 

Kent  Cobs _ 1001bs.o5  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 

Melons  . each  0  6  2  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lh.  0  6 
-  -  "  0 
0 
9 


Beet,  per  dozen .  2 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2 

Carrots . per  bun.  0 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  4  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  02 


s.d. 
3  0 


3  0 
2  6 


6  0 


s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..40 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
5  0 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  SOs.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  6  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  1  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
9  0 
1  6 
1  0 
4  0 
2  0 


s.d. 


s.d. 
6  0 
6  0 


Camellias ....  per  doz.  3  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.  6  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Epipliyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  6  0  SO 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  9  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  0  0  1C 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  10  2  0 


Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0 
Mvosotis,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0  9  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays..  0  6  0  9 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0  40 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  6 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  16 
Steplianotis  12  sprays  9  0  12  0 

Sunflower _ 12  bun. 

Tropseolums  .  2  0  3 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  1 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  10  1 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  1 

—  French. ...  12  bun.  162 

- Parme.  .12  bun.  4  0  5 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  09  0 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  6  0  7 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums  .,  6  0  12  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.lS  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.lS  0  30  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
F  cus  elastica  each  ..16  76 


Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  3  0  6  0 

Poinsettias  ..perdoz.12  0  IS  0 
Single  Primula  or 

sinensis  _ doz.  4  0  6  0 

Tulips  .  .per  doz.  pots  8  0  10  0 
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SPECIAL  CULTURE  OP 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 


A  Largo  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SOR, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent. 

Fruit  Trees,  Y/inter  &  Spring-blooming  Plants 

Of  fine  quality  and  immense  numbers. 

Inspection  Invited. 

The  Glass  Structures  cover  an  area  of  282,600  super,  feet. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N. 

prize" cob  filbert-  trees. 

MR,  COOPER,  F.R.H.S., 

OF 

CALCOT  GARDENS,  READING,  BERKS, 

IS  THE 

LARCEST  GROWER  OF  RUT  TREES  FOR  SALE 
IN  TRE  KINGDOM. 

Price  Lists  and  Pamphlets  on  application. 


To  those  about  to  Plant  Roses,  &c. 

EWIXG’S  CATALOGUE  contains  short 

and  plain  cultural  not.'S,  besides  descriptions  and  prices 
of  the  best  Roses,  and,  in  addition,  2S  pages  are  devoted  to 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Climbing  Plants,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Requisites,  &c.  It  is  forwarded,  post  free,  to  applicants 
on  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
Abridged  List  of  low-priced,  carriage  and  package  free  Collec¬ 
tions  of  high-class  Roses  gratis  and  post  free. 


EWING  &  Co., 

SEA  YIEW  NURSERIES,  HAVANT,  HAMPSHIRE. 


WGORDOH,  Importer  of  Orchids  from 

o  all  parts  of  the  world.  An  immense  Stock  of 
recently  imported  plants  compels  a  Sale  of  the  Established 
Plants  to  make  room.  These  have  not  yet  flowered,  but  are 
all  flowering  plants,  and  must  be  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
Very  valuable  varieties  are  certainly  to  be  obtained,  and  great 
bargains.  See  Public  Journals  for  high  prizes  recently  obtained. 
The  special  offer  affords  a  paying  investment  to  anyone  with 
glass  at  command  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Such 
plants  may  never  again  be  offered  to  the  Public  and  the  Trade. 

LILTUM  AURATUM  for  Christmas  presents.  Fourth  arrival 
of  6,000  bulbs,  the  best  that  money  can  buy,  id.,  6 d.,  9 cl.,  Is., 
Is.  6 d  Specially  imported  ne  plus  ultra  bulbs,  2s.  Scl.  each. 
Very  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


LILIUM  ALBUM  KRAEZERI,  the  most  lovely  white  Lily 
grown — throws  seven  to  ten  flowers,  which  sell  in  market  at  2s. 
per  dozen  ;  beautiful  and  rare,  Is.  each,  10s.  per  dozen. 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM  CRUENTUM,  the  dark 
form  of  this  lovely  Lily,  most  exquisitely  maiked,  Is.  each, 
10s.  per  dozen. 

LILIUM  AURATUM  PLATYPHYLLUM  EUBRO-VITTA- 


TUM,  crimson,  striped  with  gold:  YIRGINALE,  pure  white, 
and  spotted,  with  gold  band.  All  these  lovely  new  and  distinct 
forms  of  Auratum,  suitable  for  show  purposes,  very  fine  bulbs, 
5s.  each. 


LILIUM  HARRISII,  10s  per  dozen  ;  and  all  other  LILIES 
equally  cheap.  Banlrsian  Silver  Medal  awarded  August,  1SS7. 

JAPANESE  NOVELTIES,  SO  varieties;  IRIS,  TREE 
PiEONIES,  MAPLES,  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS.  Please  apply 
for  special  offer  to 

W.  GORDON,  The  Nurseries,  Amyand  Park  Road,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  Middlesex. 


Write  for  Dr.  Yoelcker’s  Report,  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and 
Instruct  ious  how  to  apply 

JENSEN’S 

Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

FISH-POTASH 

FISH-POTASH  contains  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in 
large  proportions,  which  are  the  principal  elements  of  fertili¬ 
sation. 

GUANO. 

PRICES  2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lba,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ; 
28  lbs.,  6s.  63.  ;  56  lbs.,  10s  6d.;  1  cwt.,  16s.  ; 
2  cwt.,  30s.  ;  Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for 
large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 


J.  JENSEN  &  CO.,  Limited, 

109 ,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. 

The  mid-winter  exhibition  will 

he  held  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  JANUARY 
11th  and  12tli.  Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamens,  Primulas, 
Solanums,  &e.,  &c.  Miscellaneous  exhibits  specially  invited. 

Schedules  and  all  particulars  of  WILLIAM  nOLMES,  Hon. 
Sec.,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  January  3rd.— Sale  of  Odoutoglossum  Alexandra;  and 
other  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  4th.— Sale  of  Lilium  auratum  and  other 
Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  5th.— Sale  of  Lilium  and  other  Bulbs,  &c., 
at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  January  6th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday.— January  7th. — Sale  of  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
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Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1887. 


The  Hew  Year,  1888. — Whilst,  as  with 
Christmas,  there  still  clusters  much  of  sentiment 
about  the  incoming  of  the  new  year,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  the  recurring  new  years 
simply  mark  time  by  the  roll  of  years,  and  that 
with  each  season  we  do  but  set  out  once  more 
to  perform  that  which  we  have  done  so  many 
years  before,  onl}r  having  perhaps  other  chances 
or  opportunities,  or,  it  may  be,  the  lack  of  them, 
with  Ararying  anticipations  of  success.  Some¬ 
how  we  treat  the  old  or  passing  year  usually 
with  scant  courtesy,  always  seeming  to  be  in  a 
1  lurry  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  and  on  with 
the  new,  whether  the  old  one  has  been  a  true 
love  or  otherwise,  so  ready  are  we  to  fly  from 
the  ills .  which  now  beset  us,  recking  little  of 
those  we  yet  wot  not  of.  However,  we  seem,  in 
welcoming  the  incoming  of  the  new  year,  rather 
to  be  buoyed  by  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  real 
friend,  than  he  depressed  with  doubt  as  to  its 
ultimate  issue ;  and  it  is  well  it  should  be  so, 
for  sad  indeed  must  be  the  condition  of  those 
who  regard  the  new  year  with  sadness  and 
dismay. 

This,  Saturday,  night  large  numbers  of  religious 
people  will  watch  the  old  year  out  and  the 
new  one  in.  It  is  a  very  prosaic  proceeding  at 
the  best,  even  from  a  religious  view,  because 
there  will  be  no  “  wreck  of  nature,  or  crush  of 
worlds,”  or  other  natural  catastrophe  or  dis¬ 
ruption  to  mark  the  death  of  ’87  and  the 
birth  of  ’88.  The  clock  will  in  its  monotonous 
way  strike  the  hour  of  midnight — and  then  ’87 
will  have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  ’88  will 
have  started  upon  its  annual  course  in  the  most 
unostentatious  way.  Some  of  our  northern 
compatriots,  in  their  exuberance  that  a  new 
year  lias  been  born  from  out  of  the  prolific 
womb  of  time,  will  christen  it  in  bumpers  of 
whiskey.  That  is  their  fashion  and  their 
sentiment.  After  all  these  years,  boisterous 
sentiment  is  a  limited  quantity  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  it  is  just  as  well  it  should  be  so, 
for  life  is  a  serious  business,  and  every  mile7 


stone  passed  on  the  journey  may  well  make  us 
reflect  that  the  inevitable  end  of  that  journey 
is  all  the  nearer.  That  the  road  may  be 
rendered  the  more  pleasant  and  prosperous  to 
all  as  they  traverse  life’s  rough  way  is  our 
earnest  and  seasonable  wish. 

Some  of  our  readers,  numerically  curious, 
will  note  the  interesting  fact  that  three  out  of 
the  four  figures  which  mark  the  year’s  date 
are  identical.  It  is  111  years  since  such 
previously  was  the  case,  and  it  will  he  111 
years  ere  the  coincidence  again  occurs,  but 
curiously  enough  it  will  then  he  immediately 
followed  by  the  same  feature,  as  1999  jumps  at 
once  into  2000.  However,  none  now  alive 
will  exist  then,  and  the  oddity  of  the  coinci¬ 
dence  has  little  present  interest.  If  we  were 
disposed  to  moralise,  we  might  invite  contrasts 
between  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
now  so  near,  and  its  beginning.  Specially  full 
of  interest  would  the  comparison  be  in  a  horti¬ 
cultural  sense ;  a  comparison  difficult  to  make, 
and  yet  would  show  such  marvellous  strides  as 
to  make  us  wonder  what  our  loved  science  will 
be  like  and  how  represented  when  the  twentieth 
century  closes.  We  have  still  twelve  years  to 
elapse  ere  we  shall  reach  the  commencement  of 
that  century,  and  so  rapidly  do  tilings  move, 
that  even  in  that  comparatively  short  interval, 
much  maji  lie  done  of  which  now  we  have 
little  anticipation. 

Perhaps  the  Victorian  Era,  and  especially 
its  earlier  portion,  arising  from  the  introduction 
of  steam,  telegraphs,  cheap  printing,  cheap 
glass,  &c.,  did  more  for  horticulture  than  any 
similar  period  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish,  but 
the  resources  of  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  civilisation  on  the  other,  seem  to  be  illimit¬ 
able,  whilst  knowledge  and  science  are  spreading 
in  a  marvellous  degree.  It  is  true  that  an 
anticipated  revolution  in  horticulture,  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  electric  light,  so  far  has  not 
been  created  ;  indeed,  the  anticipation  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  a  complete  failure.  That  was 
perhaps,  the  product  of  science  untempered  by 
practical  knowledge  —  science,  in  fact,  run 
mad.  Still,  we  do  not  despair  but  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  science  to  do  much  yet  for 
gardening,  but  it  must  be  science  of  a  very 
matter-of-fact  kind,  and  such  as  can  be  prac¬ 
tically  utilised.  We  might  here,  in  relation  to 
this  element  in  our  horticultural  life,  refer  to 
the  avowed  determination  of  the  scientific 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  patriotically  continue  to  exist  and  labour 
even  though  the  unfortunate  society  may  utterly 
collapse.  Should  such  an  event  happen,  we  shall 
lie  then  able  to  paraphrase  a  famous  aphorism, 
and  exclaim,  “All  is  lost,  save  science!” 
Unhappily  we  have  never  found  this  scientific 
committee  to  be  of  much  service  to  horticulture, 
but  possibly,  like  some  other  derided  things,  it 
lias  never  yet  had  its  opportunities. 

Years  may  come  and  years  may  go,  but  still 
horticulture  rolls  on  ;  sometimes  prosperously, 
sometimes  languidly.  As  long  as  man  exists 
however,  gardening,  whilst  doubtless  changing 
with  the  necessities  of  the  age,  will  never  die. 
That  is  one  glorious  comfort  amidst  troubles, 
as  it  rejoices  in  prosperity.  It  is  that  reflection 
which  compels  us  to  look  on  with  some  sort  of 
assurance,  even  when  so  old  and  respected  a 
horticultural  body  as  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  gasping  for  existence.  We  have  of 
late  so  often  referred  to  this  body,  that  present 
mention  may  seem  superfluous,  and  would  have 
been  so  but  for  the  fact  that  in  contemplating 
the  year  which  is  before  us,  we  know  that  it  is 
big  with  fate  for  the  “R.  H.  S.,”  and  that  it 
must  result  in  kill  or  cure.  If  the  former, 
then  the  sooner  fate  holds  sway  the  better  :  if 
the  latter,  then  may  we  hope  to  record,  at  the 
end  of  18S8,  that  to  it  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  owes  renewed  life,  popularity,  and 
usefulness.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find,  in 
spite  of  some  late  gloomy  forebodings,  that  the 
nation’s  trade  is  reviving,  for  with  it  must  come 
some  considerable  stimulus  to  horticulture.  So 
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essentially  does^ga^dening  associate  itself  with 
our  pleasure,  that  few  things  feel  the  pinch  of 
poverty  more  readily  than  gardening  does, 
therefore,  some  brighter  light  let  in  through 
livelier  trade  and  commerce  is  very  welcome. 
Had  we  looked  at  the  condition  of  horticulture 
of  late  through  the  golden  glasses  of  Orchid 
sales  for  instance,  we  might  have  assumed  that 
all  was  prosperous  and  contented.  But  in  this 
particular  instance  “  all  that  glitters  is  not 
gold,”  and  the  ephemeral  prices  of  Orchids 
show  only  a  limited  aspect,  and  one  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  gardening  generally. 

In  two  directions  there  has  been  depression. 
In  many  of  our  grand  old  gardens  the  property 
of  the  landed  interest,  and  maintained  by  high 
agricultural  rents  in  the  past,  is  now  felt 
the  pressure  of  depression.  In  that  direction 
there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  hope  of  im¬ 
provement,  except  so  far  that  many  surplus 
estates  and,  with  them,  fine  old  gardens,  may 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth — the  successful  men  of  business — and 
thus  be  once  more  resuscitated.  In  the  market- 
garden  trade  there  has  been  some  depression 
too,  but  much  of  that  has  been  due  to  bad 
seasons,  Avhilst  the  competition  of  foreigners 
has  to  some  extent,  by  home  enterprise,  been 
overcome,  and  will  be  more  so,  we  think,  as 
the  years  roll  on.  Altogether  we  believe  the 
new  year  opens  not  inauspiciously  for  horti¬ 
culture,  and  in  that  belief  we  wish  all  our 
readers  a  very  pleasant  and  prosperous  Hew 
Tear. 

— _ — - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — A  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  will  be  held  at  12  o’clock  noon, 
on  Tuesday,  January  10th,  in  the  conservatory,  to 
confirm  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  held  on 
December  13th.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dates  on 
which  the  meetings  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees 
will  probably  be  held  in  1888  : — January  10th,  February 
14th,  March  13th  and  27th,  April  10th  and  24th,  May 
8th  and  22nd,  June  12th  and  26th,  July  10th  and  24th, 
August  14th  and  28th,  September  11th  and  25th, 
October  9th  and  23rd,  November  13th,  December  11th. 

Almonds  and  Raisins. — Under  this  title  is  published 
the  Vegetarian  Society’s  Annual  for  1888.  It  is  a 
small  pamphlet  of  some  four  dozen  pages,  for  the  modest 
sum  of  sixpence,  and  contains  some  pleasant  as  well  as 
amusing  reading.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of 
the  Rev.  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  president 
of  the  society,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  article  giving 
a  short  account  of  his  life,  and  the  motives  that  induced 
him  to  adopt  vegetarian  principles.  Other  articles  that 
follow  treat  of  the  “Simplification  of  Life,”  “How  to 
remain  Healthy,  Live  Cheaply,  and  become  Rich,”  and 
others  in  a  similar  strain.  To  those  who  have  already 
adopted  the  simple  vegetarian  system  of  living  it  will 
no  doubt  supply  some  information  and  be  read  with 
pleasure,  while  at  the  same  time  others  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  join  the  ranks.  As  is  quite  natural,  fruits 
form  an  important  article  of  diet  in  this  method  of 
living,  and  are  treated  of  in  an  interesting  way  in 
“A  Gossip  about  Fruits.”  Animal  food  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  wholly  rejected  by  those  who  adopt  the  vegetarian 
principles,  considering  that  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  and 
butter  are  used. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland _ At  the 

council  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  the  17th  inst., 
James  F.  Lombard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  schedule  of 
prizes  for  the  shows  of  1888  was  submitted  and  adopted, 
and  the  following  dates  fixed  for  the  several  exhi¬ 
bitions  : — Spring  Show,  26th  of  April  ;  Summer  Show, 
28th  of  June  ;  Autumn  Show,  23rd  of  August ;  Winter 
Show,  15th  of  November. 

Farming  World  Almanac.  — A  great  amount  of 
information  of  a  practical  kind  for  farmers  and  those 
connected  with  farming  generally  is  contained  in  this 
Annual ;  and  while  the  laying  down  of  pasture  grass, 
rotation  of  crops  to  suit  certain  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  British  ensilage  are  of  the  greatest  import 
to  farmers,  there  are  other  subjects  that  would  interest 
readers  more  generally.  Of  these  might  be  mentioned 
‘  The  Growth  and  Manufacture  of  Indian  Tobacco,” 
“Poultry  of  the  Farm,”  and  similar  articles.  “Practical 
Bee-keeping,”  although  not  purely  and  simply  horti¬ 
culture,  is  so  closely  allied  to  it  as  to  form  interesting 
reading  to  gardeners.  “  Finger-and-Toe,  or  Club-Root 
in  Turnips,”  should  interest  horticulturists  as  much  as 


anyone  from  the  fact  that  the  fungus  causing  the  disease 
attacks  various  other  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe, 
such  as  Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  &c.  In  a  lengthy 
article  describing  some  experiments,  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  ascribed  to  a  fungus  ;  while  unsuitable  soil, 
and  the  practice  of  manuring  with  certain  substances, 
has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  plant,  and 
so  inducing  or  favouring  the  growdh  of  the  fungus. 
The  publisher  is  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  63,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

Boronia  megastigma. — Few  gardeners  probably  are 
now  unacquainted  with  this  deliciously  scented  winter- 
flowering  greenhouse  plant,  whose  presence  is  indicated 
by  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  even  when  rthe  latter, 
owing  to  their  inconspicuous  character,  are  not 
suspected.  They  are  in  the  form  of  small  drooping 
cups  of  a  dull  brown  colour  externally,  and,  although 
yellow  internally,  this  is  not  seen  when  the  flowers 
retain  their  natural  position.  There  is  a  fine  stock  of 
a  new,  or,  rather,  improved  form  at  Forest  Hill,  where 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons.  The  flowers  are  larger,  better  scented,  and  the 
plants  themselves  are  of  handy  size  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration  ;  and,  although  the  branches 
are  ordinarily  very  slender  and  twiggy,  they  are  in  this 
instance  comparatively  strong  and  well  furnished  with 
foliage. 

Chrysanthemum  carinatum,  Cloth  of  Gold. — Under 
this  name  a  deep  yellow  single-flowered  variety  is 
grown  at  Dropmore,  Bucks,  which  may  be,  and  we 
believe  is,  grown  as  a  yellow  Marguerite.  Being  an 
annual,  however,  it  loses  in  value  compared  with  the 
sub-shrubby  and  evergreen  forms  of  C.  frutescens,  wfith 
white  or  pale  yellow  flowers,  as  in  the  L’Etoile  d’Or 
variety.  In  the  present  case,  the  flowers,  or  rather  the 
rays  of  the  flower  heads,  are  as  bright  in  colour  as  those 
of  C.  segetum.  The  value  of  the  latter  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  grown  for  winter-flowering  purposes,  as 
Cloth  of  Gold  is,  proving  very  ornamental  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  little  of  that  kind  is  obtainable.  The 
foliage  of  the  last-named  is  much  more  finely  divided 
than  in  our  native  corn-field  weed,  and  constitutes  an 
admirable  background  to  the  flower  heads. 

Cherry  Pie.  —  Any  form  almost  of  this  old- 
fashioned  greenhouse  plant,  the  Peruvian  Heliotrope,  is 
acceptable  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  but  the  improved 
garden  forms  should  be  more  so,  although  we  rarely 
see  them  growm  for  winter-flowering  purposes,  or,  at 
least,  not  so  often  as  they  ought  to  be.  Most  gardeners 
who  require  blooms  of  this  kind  in  winter  are  con¬ 
tented  with  the  ordinary  small-flowered  form.  A 
variety  named  Mina  is  now  flowering  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  The 
plants  are  small  and  bushy,  bearing  large  trusses  of 
good-sized  flowers  of  a  pale  blue  or  mauve  colour,  with 
a  white  eye.  The  familiar  perfume  given  off  by  them 
is  as  strong  as  that  of  any,  and  the  flowers  are  highly 
suitable  for  mixing  amongst  cut  blooms.  Although  the 
Heliotrope  will  pass  the  winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
safely  enough,  a  temperature  similar  to  that  required 
by  greenhouse  plants  generally,  in  order  to  keep  them 
growing  slowly  and  to  develop  their  flowers,  is  necessary 
also  in  this  case. 

Christmas  Island. — Letters  have  been  received  from 
H.M.S.  Egeria,  Commander  Pelham  Aldrich,  con¬ 
taining  particulars  of  a  visit  she  has  recently  made  to 
Christmas  Island,  which  she  was  ordered  to  explore 
for  scientific  purposes.  Christmas  Island  is  situated  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  latitude  11  deg.  south,  longitude 
105  deg.  30  min.  east  ;  it  is  1,100  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
twelve  miles  long  and  eight  miles  broad.  The  Egeria 
reached  the  island  on  the  30th  of  September,  and 
remained  there  until  the  10th  of  October.  The  officers 
and  men  told  off  for  exploring  purposes  found  that  the 
whole  place  was  composed  of  coral  and  rock  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  however,  it  is  covered  almost  completely 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  former,  which  are  of  large 
dimensions,  seeming  to  grow  literally  out  of  the  rock 
itself,  earth  surfaces  being  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
It  is  uninhabited  by  human  beings,  nor  could  any 
traces  of  animals  be  discovered  ;  but  sea-birds  swarm 
over  every  part  of  the  island,  and  about  400  wood 
pigeons  were  shot  by  the  explorers  while  they  remained 
there.  N o  fruits  or  vegetable  matter  fit  for  consumption 
could,  however,  be  found,  nor  the  existence  of  any 
supply  of  fresh  water,  and  the  belief  is  that  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  island  is  dependent  for  nourishment  on 
the  dews  and  the  heavy  rains  that  fall.  The  various 
specimens  collected  of  birds,  plants,  and  insects,  care¬ 
fully  preserved  on  board  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lister,  the  well-known  naturalist — who  went  specially 
to  the  island  iu  the  Egeria — will  be  sent  home  for  the 
British  Museum  and  Kew  Gardens. 


AZALEA  INDICA  DEUTSCHE 

PERLE. 

We  have  several  times  made  reference  in  these 
columns  to  this  grand  Indian  Azalea,  and  now  furnish 
our  readers  with  an  illustration  of  it.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  is  of  continental  origin,  and  might  safely  be 
described  as  the  best  double  white  ever  introduced. 
There  are  larger-flowered  ones  in  cultivation,  but  the 
present,  no  doubt,  derives  its  popularity  from  the 
regularity  and  rounded  eharacter'of  its  flowers,  together 
with  their  long-lasting  properties,  and  their  purity  of 
colour.  Owing  to  the  loose  arrangement  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  stiffness 
and  rigidity  of  flowers  that  are  so  fully  double  as  to 
form  a  solid  mass.  The  individual  blooms  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  a  Gardenia,  for  which  they  consti¬ 
tute  an  admirable  substitute  for  cut-flower  purposes. 
They  have  also  been  compared  to  the  Eucharis,  a  fact 
which  says  much  for  their  purity  of  colour.  Small 
plants,  when  well  grown  and  ripened,  produce  a  great 
profusion  of  bloom,  which  may  be  cut,  wired,  and  used 
in  endless  ways  where  white  flowers  are  required.  As 
a  commercial  plant  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
introductions  of  recent  years,  and  is  now  extensively 
grown  for  market,  where  its  flowers,  when  cut  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  stem,  find  a  ready  sale. 

- ->£<- - 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

Those  who  wish  to  raise  seedlings  to  bloom  freely 
during  the  coming  summer  should  now  begin  to  bestir 
themselves  ;  for  in  the  case  of  doubles,  more  especially, 
it  is  well  to  commence  early.  I  have  them  here  just 
showing  a  third  leaf,  and  even  the  singles  I  shall  sow 
this  week.  We  use  a  compost  half  leaf  -  soil,  half 
loam  (sieved  fine),  with  a  liberal  addition  of  rough 
sand,  the  whole  being  first  made  sufficiently  hot  in  an 
old  boiler  to  destroy  all  seeds,  grubs,  &c. ;  the  pots, 
crocked  half-way  up,  are  then  filled  to  the  rim  with 
this  mixture,  after  which  they  are  watered  and  left  for 
lialf-an-hour  to  drain.  As  we  keep  our  “crosses”  in 
separate  packets,  we  usually  sow  a  pot  of  each,  mixing 
a  very  small  pinch  of  seed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  fine 
silver-sand  before  sowing.  We  add  no  further  cover¬ 
ing,  either  of  soil  or  sand.  Every  morning  all  pots 
which  show  the  least  sign  of  dryness  on  the  surface  are 
sunk  nearly  to  the  rim  in  a  large  shallow  pan  of  water, 
which  we  keep  ready  for  the  purpose,  and  when  wetted 
are  returned  to  their  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  They  are 
never  watered  overhead. 

As  to  when  to  prick  out,  my  experience  is  do  not  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry.  The  seedlings  which  have  a 
strong  third  leaf  will,  when  pricked  out,  beat  those 
which  with  infinitely  greater  trouble  you  had  handled 
at  an  earlier  period.  When  the  plants  thus  pricked 
out  have  a  leaf  or  two  as  big  as  a  shilling  we  pot  into 
small  shallow  pots,  which  we  have  had  made  for  that 
purpose.  Ordinary  small  pots  would  do  well  enough, 
no  doubt,  but  I  am  a  great  believer  in  something 
between  a  pan  and  a  pot  for  Begonias  at  all  stages  of 
growth,  their  tendency  being  to  root  sideways  and  not 
downwards.  We  keep  our  forcing  house  at  from  70° 
to  75°,  with  as  little  variation  as  possible,  spreading  a 
few  mats  over  the  glass  on  frosty  nights.  I  may  add 
that  our  beds  of  singles,  sown  in  January  last  year,’ 
were  a  sight  to  behold  during  August  and  September, 
large  round  thick-petalled  flowers  of  various  colours 
being  borne  on  stout  short  stems  just  above  the  foliage, 
the  plants  flowering  with  the  greatest  profusion  until 
the  unusually  early  frost.  No  one  with  moderate  care 
need  despair  of  having  a  fine  show  with  seedlings  the 
first  year.  I  had  a  bed  of  all  named  varieties  last 
season,  which  made  a  melancholy  exhibition  beside  the 
above.  — Somersetshire  Hector. 

- - 

OUTDOOR  CHRISTMAS  CHRY¬ 

SANTHEMUMS. 

I  have  before  me  on  my  table,  as  I  write,  a  large 
vase  and  jardinette  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  collected 
from  an  open  southern  wall  recently,  and  that  had  no 
protection,  except  a  tiffany  curtain  ;  hence  the  heading. 
One  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  E.  Dumper,  Summer¬ 
ville  Gardens,  Limerick  —  himself  a  noted  grower 
of  show  blooms — had  been  acting,  with  Mr.  Moore, 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  and  myself,  as  judge  at  our 
local  show  on  the  5th  ult.,  and  came  to  see  my  wall 
Chrysanthemums.  The  demise  of  a  relative  took  me 
afterwards  to  another  part  of  Ireland  ;  but  even  now  I 
should  like  to  ask  permissiou  to  thank  him  for  his 
appreciative  description  (from  memory)  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  The  Gardening  World.  Now,  I  do  so,  not 
at  all  so  much  for  his  kindly  references  to  me,  as 
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because  it  opens  up  what  I  may  fairly  describe  as  a  new 
method  of  growing  Chrysanthemums,  and,  by  inference, 
haying  brilliant  blooms  to  the  end  of  the  year  in  the 
open  air.  There  must  be  numbers  of  places  (not  in¬ 
cluding  gardens  for  the  moment),  such  as  colleges  and 
public  schools,  asylums,  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  workhouses,  and  private  places,  with  vast  wall 
spaces  quite  unclothed,  where  the  Chrysanthemum 
would,  with  care  and  attention,  luxuriate,  arid,  later 
on,  he  ornamental,  treated  as  Mr.  Dumper  described 
at  p.  200,  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense. 

I  should  like  to  enlist  your  sympathy  in  this  matter, 
as  it  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  present  method 
of  growing  or  showing,  while  giving  a  vast  quantity 
for  cutting  purposes.  I  know  of  no  other  who  grows 
them  extensively  this  way  in  Ireland,  and  only  two 
in  England  —  Rev.  M.  Engleheart,  Andover,  and 
the  brilliant  practical  writer  and  champion  grower, 
Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux  ;  but,  of  course,  there  may  be 
many. 

There  are  two  considerations  in  favour  of  my  system. 
First,  it  would  tend  to  preserve  the  beautiful  and 
perfectly-  formed, 
medium-sized  deco¬ 
rative  varieties.  It 
was  only  the  other 
day  that  one  of  our 
local  show  growers 
told  me  he  did  not  see 
any  use  in  further 
growing  any  of  the 
Rundle  family,  and  I 
had  to  agree  with  him, 
although,  admittedly, 

Mr.  George  Rundle  is 
one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  white  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  existence. 

Secondly,  by  no  pos¬ 
sibility  could  you 
have  under  glass  as 
fresh  and  as  brilliant 
coloured  blooms  on 
Christmas  Eve  as 
those  now  before  me  ; 
and,  in  connection 
with  this,  it  may  be 
here  stated  there  is 
no  damping  off,  and 
rarely  mildew  on  those 
im  the  open  air.  I 
have  to  make  an 
apology  to  you  and 
your  readers  for  this 
prefatory  digression  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that 
where  I  go,  writing 
or  speaking  of  the 
Chrysanthemums,  I 
rarely  know  where  to 
begin  or  end.  Taking 
first 

Japanese.  —  Lady 
Matheson,  indoor 
or  out,  is  likely  in 
future  to  be  largely 
grown.  The  colour 
is  a  bright  peach- 
rose,  while  the 
form  of  the  flower  is  much  more  perfect  than 
most  Japanese.  To  be  understood,  I  must  here 
make  two  remarks  :  first,  outdoor  colour  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  that  indoors,  shaded  or  in  heat  ;  and, 
secondly,  none  of  those  before  me,  except  Pelican  and 
Ethel,  are  crown  buds.  Many  are  from  terminals,  the 
majority  from  side  buds,  and  comparatively  small ; 
though,  owing  to  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  season  so 
far,  they  have  come  full  and  perfectly-shaped.  Frank 
Wilcox  and  Brazen  Shield  I  name  together,  as  both  are 
of  American  origin,  late,  and  rather  alike  in  colour, 
varying  from  bright  amber  in  the  former  to  rich  bronze 
in  the  latter.  Phoebus  I  have  indoors,  with  few  flowers, 
though  very  large.  M.  Veitch  Fils,  except  in  being 
introduced  from  Japan,  I  might  have  bracketed  with 
Brazen  Shield,  the  colour  being  much  similar.  Martha 
Harding  is  a  fortnight  earlier  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
and  except  seeing  a  small  side  bloom  before  me,  would 
not  be  now  included.  Mons.  Freeman,  brilliant  rose- 
violet,  tipped  white ;  Mdme.  Sevin,  a  deeper  purple  ; 
and  Etoile  du  Midi,  a  very  deep  red.  These  are  three 
of  the  fullest  and  most  perfectly-shaped  flowers  I  have, 
and  all  have  the  peculiarity  that  the  smallest  side 


blooms  come  late,  with  a  full  centre.  I  may  add 
Margot,  rosy  bronze-yellow  ;  and  Rubra  striata,  rose 
striped  violet.  This  half-dozen  has  the  valued  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  being  reflexed  Japanese,  and,  like  all  such,  do 
not  retain  moisture  ;  while  if  cut — and  this  applies 
generally  to  all  late  open-air  Chrysanthemums — when 
half  expanded,  and  placed  in  a  warm  room,  every  petal 
expands  in  the  most  perfect  manner  with  the  stems  in 
water.  Mdme.  C.  Audiguier  I  have  had  for  several 
successive  years  outdoors,  as  a  gardening  friend  puts  it, 
“as  big  as  a  child’s  head”;  but  the  risk  that  this 
and  Comte  de  Germiny,  The  Dragon,  Baron  Prailly, 
Soleil  Levant,  Meg  Merrilies,  M.  Lacroix,  M.  B. 
Rendatler,  Crimson  Duchess,  and  Fanny  Boucharlat 
always  run  with  me  outdoors  is  that  the  wind  often 
sweeps  off  my  finest  buds  all  the  sooner  after  being 
syringed,  as  they  are  then  rigid  and  stiff,  while  they 
are  all  the  more  certain  to  come  to  ruin  after  being 
fully  expanded,  as  they  then  catch  every  breeze. 
However,  the  secondary  blooms  are  always  splendid, 
and  of  colours  never  seen  indoors.  I  will  merely  add, 
without  remark,  Madame  Lemoine,  medium  ;  Triomphe 


Azalea  indica  Deutsche  Perle. 


du  Nord,  Val  de  Andorre,  W.  K.  Harris,  Moonlight, 
Ete  Fleur  and  Henri  Jacotot,  both  early,  but  un¬ 
accountably  late  with  me  this  year  ;  Dormillion, 
distinct,  the  nearest  approach  to  blue  ;  and  Francois 
Delaux. 

Incurved. — The  Japanese  are  so  numerous,  varied, 
and  late  that  I  have  only  space  to  name  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other  sections.  Mrs.  Sharp,  very 
perfect,  free,  bright  rose  ;  Angelina,  same  character, 
bronzy  amber  ;  Eve  did  badly  this  season,  as  did  Mr. 
Bunn  compared  with  last.  I  may  here  say  at  once 
that  neither  the  Queen  nor  Empress,  and,  I  might  add, 
Princess  Teck,  and  their  sports  do  well  outside,  and  I 
shall  probably  relinquish  them  for  medium-sized 
hardier  flowers  that  are  more  floriferous,  such  as 
Cherub,  Bendigo,  bronze  and  yellow  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Inner  Temple,  the  Salters,  the  Rundle  family,  always 
capital ;  Lady  Slade,  Novelty,  Refulgens,  Rev.  J.  Dix, 
and  Beverley. 

Rejlexed. — The  best  of  outdoor  flowers  for  walls  are 
the  Christines,  still  in  perfection  ;  as  also  are  Boule  de 
Neige,  Cullingfordii,  secondary  blooms  ;  Distinction, 
Julie  Lagravere,  Phydias,  and  King  of  Crimsons  ;  but 


for  wall-growers  every  one  should  be  included.  I 
cultivate  every  reflexed  variety. 

Anemones  and  Pampons. — The  latest  are  Fleur  de 
Marie,  Mrs.  Pethers,  Gluck,  and  George  Sands,  free- 
flowering  ;  Fabian  Mediana,  expanding  now  ;  while 
Mdme.  Clos  comes  single.  The  hybrid  Pompons  are 
by  far  the  best  for  cutting  ;  very  few  are  late-flowering. 
—  W.  J.  Murphy ,  Clonmel. 

- ~>X<- - 

SALISBURY  GREEN,  EDINBURGH 

Little  of  the  mansion  itself  at  Salisbury  Green,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Nelson,  is  seen  from  the  public  road 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  owing  to  the  close  environ¬ 
ment  of  trees.  Most  of  the  space  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  closely  built  upon  and  densely  popu¬ 
lated,  so  that  the  visitor  to  this  place  is  little  prepared 
for  the  beautiful  and  rather  extensive  views  to  be 
obtained  from  several  points  of  the  compass,  when  once 
inside  the  enclosure,  or  in  the  garden  itself.  Trees 
abound  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  flower  garden 
is  sheltered  and  screened  with  tall  shrubs  on  those  sides 

where  necessary.  To 
the  south  and  east 
the  prospect  is  open, 
and  the  view  unob¬ 
structed  till  the  eye 
rests  on  the  grand 
old  ruins  of  Craig- 
millar  Castle  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Dud- 
diston  Loch  and 
Arthur’s  Seat  to  the 
eastward.  The  latter 
hill  or  ridge  rises 
very  abruptly  on  its 
western  side ;  and 
owing  to  its  con¬ 
tiguity  to  the  gardens 
of  this  place,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  bold  and 
telling  object  in  the 
scenery.  The  summit 
of  the  crag  resembles 
a  lion  in  a  couchant 
position,  and  appears 
to  much  better  ad¬ 
vantage  from  some 
points  of  view  than 
from  others. 

We  had  the 
pleasure  of  being 
conducted  over  the 
place  last  autumn 
by  Mr.  Laing,  the 
gardener,  who  not 
only  takes  an  interest 
in  all  gardening 
matters,  but  is  com¬ 
municative  on  the 
subject  to  others.  It 
was  rather  a  quiet 
time  amongst  the 
Orchids  at  that  season , 
nevertheless,  there 
were  some  interesting 
things  in  flower. 
Cattleya  Dowiana 
aurea  was  in  full 
bloom,  making  it  the  third  time  in  as  many  successive 
years.  Orange  was  the  most  prevailing  of  the  two 
colours — orange  and  crimson — associated  together  on  the 
lip,  whereas  in  the  type  the  two  colours  run  in  parallel 
lines  nearly  of  equal  width,  but  the  more  intense  and 
decided  hue  of  the  crimson  tones  the  other  down 
greatly.  The  valuable  autumn-flowering  C.  Gaskel- 
liana  and  Lselia  Dayana,  also  belonging  to  the  same 
group,  contributed  to  the  general  effect. 

A  number  of  Odontoglossum  grande  exhibited  great 
variety  of  colouring,  and  a  particularly  dark  and  richly- 
blotched  form  bore  flowers  that  measured  6£  ins.  across 
the  petals.  The  size  of  the  flowers  in  other  cases, 
however,  testified  to  their  cultural  treatment.  On- 
cidium  flexuosum  is  well  known  as  a  summer-flowering 
kind  and  useful  for  cut-flower  work,  but  it  cannot 
compare  with  0.  tigrinum  for  effect  when  well  grown 
and  flowered.  Not  only  is  its  presence  valuable  in  a 
house  for  the  bold  characters  of  its  flowers,  but  the 
delicious  perfume  of  the  latter  is  particularly  agreeable. 
The  rich  purple-brown  sepals  and  petals,  together  with 
the  mauve-purple  of  the  lip  of  Odontoglossum  Uro- 
Skiuneri,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to  the  barred  and 
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striped  flowers  of  0.  tigrinum.  The  waning  months  of 
the  year  were  also  brightened  np  by  the  almost  per¬ 
petual-flowering  Cypripedium  eoncolor  and  C.  Gode- 
froyse,  which,  together  with  C.  niveum,  form  a  very 
natural  group,  constituting  the  gems  of  the  genus  that 
are  rarely  if  ever  absent  from  a  collection  that  can 
boast  of  a  dozen  species.  That  they  are  all  closely 
connected  there  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  the 
numerous  intermediate  forms  that  connect  the  three, 
and  that  an  imported  batch  when  it  comes  into  flower 
often  exhibits  a  number  of  distinct  forms,  both  with 
regard  to  the  colour  of  the  under-surface  of  the  leaves 
and  the  ground-colour  and  spotting  of  the  flowers. 
Spicer’s  Slipperwort  (C.  Spicerianum)  had  also  com¬ 
menced  its  annual  display,  at  that /time  about  a  month 
earlier  than  is  usual  for  this  species. 

The  Moth  Orchids  (Phalfenopsis)  are  also  well  grown, 
as  testified  by  the  large  healthy  leaves  of  P.  Schilleriana, 
which  by  being  hung  up  near  the  light  and  kept  in  a 
healthy  clean  condition  had  developed  in  fine  propor¬ 
tions,  and  were  beautifully  marked  in  a  way  character¬ 
istic  of  this  species.  Mr.  Laing  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  flower  Yanda  Sanderiana  in  Scotland. 
That  was  soon  after  its  introduction  to  this  country, 
and  before  the  plants  had  time  to  establish  themselves, 
which,  according  to  the  experience  of  some  cultivators, 
is  a  difficult  or  rather  slow  process,  no  doubt  due  to 
the  slow  rate  of  growth  in  this  species.  The  summer¬ 
flowering  Yanda  limbata,  a  rather  rare  but  pretty  plant, 
was  still  in  bloom,  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of 
the  species  being  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  flower. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  flat,  richly  spotted  with 
brown  on  a  pale  yellow  ground  ;  while  the  labellum  is 
rose-coloured,  with  two  curiously  diverging  lobes  at  the 
apex. 

In  the  stove,  Anthurium  magnificum  was  conspicuous 
by  the  fine  proportions  of  its  leaves,  the  lamina  of 
which  measured  3  ft.  in  length.  The  fine  markings  of 
the  leaves  of  Tillandsia  hieroglyphica  make  it  cause  for 
wonder  why  this,  as  well  as  other  equally  beautiful 
Bromeliads,  are  not  more  extensively  grown  as  table 
decorative  plants,  for  the  vase-like  habit  assumed  by 
the  leaves,  their  beautiful  markings,  shining  lustre, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  endure  in  good  condition, 
are  characters  that  merit  more  attention  from  culti¬ 
vators  than  they  receive.  A  fine  spotted  strain  of 
Gloxinias  was  also  gay  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

The  greenhouse  was  resplendent  with  various  objects, 
including  well-grown  specimens  of  Yallota  purpurea, 
bearing  two  scapes  from,  a  bulb,  with  about  half  a 
dozen  large  flowers  on  each.  Snow-wreath,  Chelsea 
Blue,  and  other  varieties  of  Chinese  Primulas  were 
already  in  full  bloom,  as  also  was  Primula  obconica,  a 
perpetual  flowerer,  now  almost  in  every  collection. 
Fine  climbers  are  Clematis  indivisa,  with  its  pure 
white  flowers,  and  Eecremocarpus  scaber,  with  orange 
flowers.  The  latter  is  hardy  even  as  far  north  as 
Edinburgh,  in  sheltered  positions  and  a  dry  soil.  A 
curiosity  in  its  way  was  a  Japanese  Maple,  with  five  or 
six  other  varieties  grafted  upon  it,  exhibiting  the 
polymorphic  condition  of  the  leaves  peculiar  to  that 
species,  as  well  as  rich  and  varied  colouration. 

Time  did  not  permit  of  a  detailed  survey  of  the  out¬ 
door  department,  such  as  the  fruit,  hardy  flowers,  and 
the  pleasure  grounds,  which,  from  what  we  could  see  of 
them,  were  rich  in  various  kinds  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the 
deciduous  type. 

- - 

THE  CORDON  SYSTEM  OP 

TRAINING  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES. 

( Concluded  from  p.  268.) 

Pruning  and  Treatment. 

The  question  will  probably  be  asked,  What  about 
the  treatment  of  them  ;  are  they  difficult  to  manage  ? 
I  would  answer,  No.  The  great  point  is  to  start  right. 
Get  your  trees  upon  the  right  stock,  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  close  short  spurs  as  early  as  possible.  If 
your  trees  are  in  good  condition  when  planted,  they 
should  fruit  the  first  season.  The  only  subsequent 
pruning  they  require  is  twice  in  the  season,  but  the 
time  of  doing  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  At 
the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  according  to  the 
season,  prune  all  side  shoots  to  within  two  or  three 
eyes  of  the  last  pruning,  or  of  the  main  stem  if  the 
branch  has  not  been  previously  pruned.  Again  go 
over  them  early  in  September,  and  prune  all  shoots 
close  back  to  the  summer  pruning. 

The  first  pruning  generally  results  in  development  of 
fruit  buds  upon  the  spurs,  and  the  September  pruning, 
by  removing  the  surplus  growth  and  unnecessary 
foliage,  admits  the  full  power  of  the  sun  to  mature  the 


fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  encourages  the  remaining 
flow  of  sap  to  spend  itself,  not  only  in  perfecting  the 
ripening  fruit,  but  in  the  full  development  of  the  fruit 
buds  for  the  ensuing  season’s  crop.  YT e  attach  great 
importance  to  the  latter  point,  as  immature  or  weakly 
fruit  buds  will  result  in  weakly  and  immature  blossom 
and  a  failure  in  setting,  especially  so  should  the  weather 
be  at  all  unfavourable  at  the  time  of  ripening.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fully  developed  bud  may  be  relied  upon 
to  produce  perfect  and  vigorous  blossoms,  and  a  good 
set  of  fruit. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  How  long  will  trees  last 
under  this  treatment  as  cordons?  I  answer,  From 
twenty  to  thirty  years  at  least.  I  have  seen  them  in 
France  at  a  greater  age  than  this,  and  still  in  good 
fruiting  condition.  In  course  of  time,  however,  some 
of  the  spurs  become  too  long  and  coarse,  they  may  then 
be  removed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  stem.  But 
this  should  be  done  gradually,  not  to  cut  away  the 
whole  in  one  season.  Should  any  of  the  varieties  be 
growing  too  strongly  after  three  or  four  years  planting, 
they  should  be  lifted  or  root-pruned  to  check  growth 
and  induce  greater  fruitfulness. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  the  system  into  this 
country  there  was  considerable  prejudice  against  it. 
Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  were  slow  to  recognise  its  advan¬ 
tages,  and  quick  to  perceive  the  failures  of  those  who 
did  not  succeed.  The  want  of  success,  however,  could 
usually  be  traced  to  a  false  start  in  some  important 
particular,  such  as  the  tree  being  on  a  free  stock 
instead  of  a  dwarfing  one,  or  the  want  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  proper  pruning  and  treatment.  It  was,  perhaps, 
only  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  and  these  failures 
produced  an  impression  upon  the  public  that  it  was 
merely  a  fad,  of  no  practical  utility,  and,  like  many 
other  new  things,  prophecies  were  abundant  that  its 
existence  would  only  be  of  short  duration.  However, 
in  place  of  this,  the  system  has  proved  to  be  of  such 
practical  value  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  generally 
adopted. 

The  following  occurs  in  The  Gardening  World,  in 
an  article  upon  our  nurseries  :  —  “The  stock  increases 
yearly  in  large  numbers,  and  the  demand  also,  so 
rapidly,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  the  prejudice  against  the 
cordons  dying  out ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  where 
variety  and  high  quality  are  demanded,  the  cordons  are 
the  trees  for  garden  culture.  The  great  advantage 
gained  from  planting  cordons,  in  new  gardens  especially, 
is  that  they  give  a  return  at  once,  and  bear  a  crop  the 
season  after  planting,  and  some  varieties  a  good  crop 
too ;  while  as  to  quality,  the  Messrs.  Cheal,  Mr. 
Haycock,  and  other  successful  exhibitors  have  shown 
conclusively  that  the  largest  and  best  fruits  are  obtained 
from  the  cordon  trees.” 

The  Golden  also  says,  “No  one  who  has  seen 
cordon  fruit  training  carried  out  as  it  is  here  can 
question  its  great  value,  and  particularly  where  space 
is  limited.  The  broad  plantations  of  Apple  trees  on  the 
cordon  system  sufficiently  convince  one  of  the  rising 
popularity  of  this  system.” 

The  Journal  of  Horticulture  says,  “For  several 
years  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  cordon  system  of  training,  and  growers  are  now 
becoming  aware  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  such 
trees,  which  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  orna¬ 
mental  with  useful  qualities.  It  is  surprising  also 
what  a  number  of  fine  fruits  these  cordon  trees  pro¬ 
duce,  the  Apples  at  two  or  three  years  old,  and  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  showing  in  many  cases  a  dozen  to  twenty 
good  fruits.” 

Mr.  Saunders,  late  gardener  at  The  Firs,  Lee, 
says,  “In  the  autumn  of  1SS4  I  selected  from  your 
stock  upwards  of  200  cordon-trained  trees  for  planting 
against  a  new  wall,  and  these  have  made  most  satis¬ 
factory  progress,  being  well  furnished  with  spurs  from 
base  to  apex,  and  without  a  single  exception  bearing 
fruit  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  There  could  not 
possibly  be  a  more  useful  form  of  tree  than  the  cordon 
for  the  amateur  and  cottage  gardener.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  beingjable  to  cover  space  at  once,  and  in  a 
year  from  planting  to  obtain  crops  of  fruit,  are 
manifestly  greater  than  waiting  a  dozen  years  for  a  tree 
on  the  old  system  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.” 

The  veteran  horticulturist,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  says : — “  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  Messrs.  Cheals’ 
nurseries  that  consist  of  only  one  straight  stem,  like  a 
stout  fishing-rod,  regularly  dotted  with  fruit-spurs, 
from  about  3  ins.  above  the  ground-line  to  any  height, 
from  that  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  fire-escape,  or  nearly 
so.  The  cordon  culture  is  a  distinct  feature  reduced  to 
a  method,  and  there  is  nothing  of  accident  about  it,  and 


the  vertical  cordons  are  as  truly  natural  in  growth  and 
constitution  as  anything  in  these  extensive  gardens. 
It  should  follow,  as  it  does  follow,  that  they  produce 
fruit  ;  and  here  we  see  at  least  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  cordon  form.  Given  a  dwarnng’stock,  a  precocious 
variety,  and  a  perfectly  natural  system,  and  we  may 
consider  we  have  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  time  that 
must  elapse  between  the  day  when  graft  or  bud  is  in¬ 
serted  and  the  day  when  a  basket  may  be  filled  with 
ripe  fruit.  In  the  quarters  here  we  see  small  Apple 
trees  no  larger  than  walking-sticks,  because  not  old 
enough  to  be  larger  ;  yet  they  show  us  a  lot  of  fine 
fruit  which,  as  there  are  no  branches  and  the  spurs  are 
practically  invisible,  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
being  tied  on,  but  are  none  the  less  beautiful  and  useful 
for  that  reason.  Indeed,  if  we  come  to  the  usefulness 
of  it,  here  is  a  near  approach  to  perfection,  because  of 
the  exceedingly  small  space  on  the  ground  that  each 
tree  occupies,  in  its  minimum  of  area  making  a  maximum 
of  appropriation  of  the  fructifying  powers  of  the  light 
and  air.” 

At  the.  recent  great  fruit  show  at  Manchester,  the 
two  leading  collections  of  Pears,  those  cf  Mr.  Butler, 
of  Sittingbourne,  and  our  own,  which  took  the  first 
and  second  prizes  respectively  against  all  England,  were 
both  grown  principally  on  cordon  trees.  I  may  also 
mention,  that  Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  Kelsey  Manor, 
Beckenham,  who  came  forward  as  a  very  successful 
exhibitor,  having  largely  adopted  this  system,  an 
article  in  The  Gardening  Y'oeld  describing  a  visit 
to  him  this  autumn,  says,  “He  is  an  enthusiast  about 
cordons,  and  they  here  bear  out  all  that  has  been  said 
in  their  favour.  I  counted  twenty  good  fruits  on  a 
young  cordon,  with  not  more  than  3  ft.  of  fruit-bearing 
wood  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  fruit  on  the  cordons 
of  the  same  varieties  is  much  better  than  those  on  the 
horizontally-trained  tree.” 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  statements,  I  think  it 
will  be  pretty  clear  that  the  cordon  system  of  training 
is  likely  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  passing 
whim,  and  I  claim  for  it  that  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  day,  in  providing  the  best  means  for  producing 
fruit  of  the  finest  quality  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
— Joseph  Cheal,  Lovfcld,  Crawley. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. 

The  aspirations  of  the  young  gardener  for  some 
higher  -knowledge  of  the  art  in  which  his  lot  in  life 
seems  to  be  cast,  have  been  partly  evidenced  in  some 
correspondence  seen  in  our  columns  of  late,  which 
appears  to  be  but  in  accordance  with  that  general 
anxiety  for  more  elevated  technical  knowledge  of  re¬ 
spective  vocations  which  animates  the  artisan  class 
generally.  Gardening  is  so  far  peculiar,  that  whilst  it 
demands  knowledge  of  a  high  intellectual  order,  it  yet 
lacks  in  a  material  degree  institutions  which  serve  so 
much  in  other  trades  to  help  the  learner  and  worker  to 
a  higher  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  employ¬ 
ment.  Isolation  so  materially  marks  gardeners,  that  it 
is  only  in  special  cases  opportunities  offer  to  young 
men  to  acquire  other  information  than  such  as  garden 
literature,  with  their  own  unaided  observation,  affords. 

In  some  instances  gardeners  can  gather  together  in 
centres,  meet  for  consultation  or  discourse  and  mutual 
intellectual  help,  but  of  actual  horticultural  institute 
or  school  there  is  none,  and  young  men  gather  up  their 
knowledge  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  taking  what  comes, 
but  setting  about  the  acquiring  of  nothing  systemati¬ 
cally.  The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  youngsters 
have  but  to  get  a  start  in  a  good  garden  or  nursery, 
and  all  that  is  needful  is  accomplished.  Unfortunately 
it  is  then  that  the  youth’s  difficulties  begin,  for  in  too 
many  cases  his  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge  are 
hampered  by  cold-blooded  indifference  on  the  part  of 
his  superiors,  and  frequently  because  these  superiors 
are  too  unintelligent  to  be  able  to  appreciate  or  help 
technical  instruction.  "We  have  no  maudlin  sympathy 
with  the  youth  who  is  set  to  wash  pots,  roll  walks, 
pull  weeds,  sweep  up  lawns,  and  for  a  time  perform  all 
sorts  of  common  menial  work.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
in  after  life  he  may  have  to  do  common  labourer’s 
work,  as  that  he  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
how  the  very  meanest  of  garden  work  should  be  done, 
iu  order  that  he  may,  when  occasion  demands,  be  all 
the  more  capable  of  supervising  others. 

It  is  very  lamentable  to  find  men  posing  as  head- 
gardeners  who  cannot  direct  even  the  humblest  of 

O 

labour  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  assent  or 
respect  of  their  labourers.  For  this  reason  we  regard 
the  teaching  of  the  very  elements  of  common  garden 
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work  to  young  men  as  excellent  instruction,  always,  be 
it  understood,  that  they  be  taught  that  much  well 
that  they  may  do  it  well.  All  the  higher  work  of 
gardening,  whether  under  glass,  or  in  the  ground,  or 
on  the  walls,  or  in  pruning  of  trees,  or  in  the  flower 
garden,  or  where  or  what  it  may  he,  should  be  all  well 
taught,  and  well  practised.  In  urging  heads  to  give 
their  young  men  the  full  benefit  of  their  own  know¬ 
ledge,  we  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  it  is  done -already, 
but  we  know  too  well  of  many  cases  in  which  young 
men  are  left  to  pick  up  their  practice  as  best  they  can, 
whilst  a  little  kindly  showing  and  generous  encourage¬ 
ment  might  have  saved  many  mistakes,  and  much 
carping.  All  this  presents  no  appreciable  difficulties, 
and  with  kindly  intelligent  heads  and  appreciative 
students,  immense  good  in  the  direction  of  technical 
training  may  be  accomplished. 

Very  likely1",  too  probably  indeed,  the  laments  from 
young  men  which  we  sometimes  hear,  come  from  gardens 
in  which  the  duties  of  the  heads  and  the  rights  of  the 
students  are  not  duly  recognised.  But  it  is  in  the 
acquiring  of  theoretical  knowledge  of  a  higher  order 
than  mere  practice  affords,  in  which  our  British-garden 
youth  seems  to  find  difficulty.  It  has  so  far  been  no 
one’s  business  to  promote  institutions  or  schools  of 
horticulture,  and,  therefore,  the  gardener,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  is  ever  so  eminently  practical,  still  knows  little 
of  botany,  of  geology,  and  of  chemistry  as  applied  to 
soils  and  manures,  or  of  various  other  sciences  which 
have  affinity  to  gardening;  also  drawing,  French  and 
latin  languages,  mensuration,  and  other  valuable 
acquirements,  such  as  gardeners  in  good  positions  can 
find  ample  use  for. 

Where  a  head  gardener  is,  himself,  more  than 
ordinarily  accomplished,  and  prefers  the  delight  of  his 
vocation  to  social  attractions,  he  majq  perhaps,  promote 
a  class  for  his  young  men,  and  give  them  every  possible 
assistance.  We  should  think  it  would  be  to  any  head 
gardener  a  matter  for  special  pride,  if  it  could  be  said 
of  his  young  men  that  they  ranked  amongst  the 
brightest,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  their  order 
wherever  they  weut.  Something  hardly  less  useful 
might  be  done  in  our  nurseries  if  the  youths  in  these 
establishments  are  to  hold  their  own  against  French 
and  German  competition.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
if  horticulture  in  this  country  is  to  extend,  it  will  only 
be  by  its  workers  keeping  pace  with  that  progress  in 
enlightenment  which  is  marking  all  other  trades  and 
vocations. 


ARDENING  fJOTES  FRO 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade.— 
The  fifth  annual  assembly  of  the  Aberdeen  Seed  and 
Nursery  Trade  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  inst. 
in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Huntly  Street,  which  was 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  evergreens 
and  rare  hothouse  plants  supplied  by  the  various 
nursery  firms  in  the  city.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Huggan  and  Mr.  Thomson  (of 
Messrs.  Cardno  &  Darling)  for  the  skill  and  taste 
displayed  in  the  floral  decorations,  which  were  ex¬ 
clusively  under  their  control.  Supper  was  served  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  gymnasium,  Mr.  D.  C.  Darling  (of 
Messrs.  Cardno  &  Darling)  occupying  the  chair,  while 
Mr.  A.  Robson  (of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons)  and  Mr.  W. 
Strachan,  acted  as  croupiers.  The  chairman,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  toast  of  the  Aberdeen  Seed  and  Nursery 
Trade,  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  George  Bruce,  who 
was  to  have  occupied  the  chair,  had  been  unable 
through  indisposition  to  be  present,  and  said  that, 
unfortunately  for  them,  the  seed  trade  had  not  been  in 
a  very  lively  condition  during  the  past  few  years.  He 
was  glad,  however,  to  say  they  were  beginning  to  see  the 
rift  in  the  clouds.  Mr.  A.  Robson,  who  acknowledged 
the  toast,  said  the  seed  trade  in  Aberdeen  was  a  very 
important  one.  It  was  not  generally  known  that  the 
position  occupied  by  the  seed  trade  there  was  more 
important  than  in  any  other  city  that  he  knew,  con¬ 
sidering  the  population  of  the  town  and  the  resources 
of  the  district.  In  no  other  place  was  the  competition 
so  keen,  and  that  he  supposed  stimulated  them  to  such 
activity  that  no  one  could  live  in  the  north  except 
themselves.  Some  people  said  they  were  suffering  from 
depression,  but  it  was  not  depression  of  trade  they  were 
suffering  from — it  was  rather  depression  of  profits. 
Though  the  times  had  been  bad  they  had  got  a  good 
deal  to  do,  but  the  pay  was  not  so  good  as  they  used  to 
get.  However,  they  would  look  forward  to  the  time 


when  they  could  make  a  shilling  off  a  bushel  of  Rye 
Grass,  and  when  they  would  get  a  fair  return  for  their 
labours.  Mr.  William  Anderson  (of  Messrs.  Ben. 
Reid  &  Co.),  in  proposing  “The  Town  and  Trade  of 
Aberdeen,”  said  that  Aberdeen  had  come  through  the 
depression  better  almost  than  any  place  he  knew,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  its  industries  were  not  confined  to  any 
particular  product,  but  embraced  a  variety  of  things. 
Councillor  Lyon,  whose  name  was  coupled  with  the 
toast,  replied.  Mr.  C.  S.  France  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  The  Ladies,”  and  Mr.  Ironside  replied.  Mr.  William 
Gordon,  Broad  Street,  proposed  “  The  Committee,”  and 
Mr.  James  Thomson  returned  thanks,  and  “The 
Chairman’s  Health  ”  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  W. 
Wyllie,  and  very  heartily  pledged,  and  Mr.  Darling 
having  replied,  the  company  adjourned  to  the  ballroom, 
where  dancing  was  kept  up  for  several  hours. 

Vegetables. — The  season  is  approaching  when 
many  of  us  will  be  deluged  with  catalogues  of  seeds  and 
general  garden  requirements.  It  is  well  to  be  ready  at 
the  earliest  convenience  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to 
seedsmen  who  are  to  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  usual 
wants  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  clean  seed  room, 
■with  complete  security  from  vermin  of  every  kind,  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  economy  and  safety  of  the  seeds.  Dryness 
and  means  of  ventilation  are  also  items  of  much 
importance.  All  seeds  of  any  value,  whether  home- 
saved,  or  such  as  may  be  of  use  for  next  season,  should 
be  put  into  clean  papers,  named  properly  if  required, 
dated,  and  any  speciality  about  them  noted,  so  that 
action  may  be  taken  at  sowing  time  free  from  impedi¬ 
ment  and  doubt. 

Potatos. — For  seed  these  should  be  laid  out  to  keep 
them  from  sprouting  till  required  for  planting  in  the 
gTound.  If  the  planting  lots  are  separated  from  those 
for  domestic  use.  so  much  the  better— a  cool  dry  position 
where  frost  cannot  reach  them  is  very  essential.  For 
late  kinds  to  be  planted  in  quantity,  the  great  growers 
in  this  fine  Potato  district  keep  them  in  pits  till  they 
are  in  danger  of  sprouting  and  weakening  the  tubers. 
To  make  any  special  lemarks  as  to  kinds  might  be 
deemed  superfluous  at  present,  but  those  sorts  which 
are  valued  in  our  locality,  and  do  so  well  around  us,  we 
think,  would  be  of  sterling  worth  almost  anywhere  else. 
We  have  had,  as  usual,  a  number  of  kinds  on  trial 
during  the  past  season,  which  we  do  not  care  to  try 
again,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  had  some  of 
the  finest  quality  (we  should  suppose)  ever  seen,  and 
have  noted  some  kinds  of  rare  appearance  at  some 
of  the  early,  mid-seasoD,  and  late  shows.  On  Tuesday 
November  13th  we  saw  samples,  some  pecks  of  each,  of 
some  of  the  most  handsome  Potatos  ever  exhibited, 
and  though  the  favourite  Regents,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  schedule,  received  the  usual  Silver  Cup, 
they  were  insignificant  in  appearance  beside  the  splendid 
exhibits  of  Village  Blacksmith,  Creole  (or  Cobbler), 
and  The  Dean.  The  first-named  has  come  immensely 
into  favour  since  last  year,  when  it  was  exhibited  by 
the  Messrs.  Don,  nurserymen,  Falkirk.  This  distinct 
Potato  is  found  to  be  a  grand  cropper,  as  well  as  of 
superb  quality  and  handsome  form.  I  have,  however, 
my  fears  that  it  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  Creole,  which 
appeared  in  the  choice  collection  of  kinds  exhibited  by 
the  same  gentleman.  It  would  almost  appear  that 
Village  Blacksmith  was  a  parent  of  the  last-named 
kind,  because  of  its  somewhat  freckled  skin  ;  but  it  is 
white-skinned  and  quite  distinct  otherwise.  We  had  a 
sample  to  prove  them  when  served  at  table,  and  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  a  purer  white,  dryer,  or  a  more 
highly -flavoured  Potato,  and  its  character  as  a  cropper 
is  of  the  highest  order.  A  Potato  of  such  sterling 
merit,  however,  cannot  hold  high  honours  on  the  ex¬ 
hibition  table  in  this  locality  by  the  farming  class  till 
its  merits  are  proved  in  the  fields  ;  but  the  high 
encomiums  passed  upon  it  by  all  and  sundry  wTere 
profuse  and  hearty.  Messrs.  Don’s  other  exhibit,  The 
Dean,  is  something  after  the  habit  of  Grampian,  but 
much  darker  in  the  skin.  This  very  striking  kind  we 
have  also  proved  to  be  excellent  in  quality  as  well  as 
very  handsome,  but  do  not  know  its  cropping  pro¬ 
clivities.  Walker’s  Early,  Rough  White,  and  Magnum 
Bonum  were  among  the  other  well-known  favourite 
kinds,  and  all  appeared  of  fine  quality,  such  as  Potatos 
generally  are  this  season.  Hearing  the  discussions  of 
experienced  agriculturists  around  the  vegetable  classes, 
they  all  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  the  finest  quality1, 
not  the  largest  tubers,  were  from  land  free  from  fresh 
manure,  and  with  plenty  of  space  allowed  for  admission 
of  light  and  air.  Potatos,  large  Cabbage,  and  Turnips 
(Yellow  and  Swede)  of  gigantic  size  made  a  very  fine 
auxiliary  show,  with  colossal  cattle,  &c.,  at  Falkirk. 
—  Caledonian. 
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Cold  Frames. — If  the  weather  continues  as  it  set 
in  about  the  early  part  of  the  week,  amateurs  will  be 
troubled  in  no  small  degree  about  the  safety  of  their 
plants.  This  applies  more  especially  to  those  who 
possess  cold  frames  only — that  is,  structures  which  are 
not  heated  in  any  way  by  artificial  means.  A  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  will  also  be  experienced  with 
greenhouses  that  are  not  heated  in  a  regular  way  by 
means  of  flues  or  hot-water  pipes.  It  is  presumed  that 
in  such  cases  a  stove  of  some  description,  or  even  an 
oil-lamp,  is  used.  V  here  this  holds  good,  a  covering 
of  some  description  thrown  over  the  house  will 
materially  assist  in  retaining  the  heat.  Another  plan 
to  be  recommended  is  to  move  away  all  plants  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  glass,  so  that  they  may  not  become 
frozen. 

This  latter  precaution  cannot  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
those  in  a  cold  frame,  as  they  are  already  equi-distant 
from  the  glass.  If  means,  however,  were  taken  in 
autumn  for  the  protection  of  these  glass  structures,  by 
forming  a  casing  around  them  in  which  to  pack  Fern 
or  other  litter,  all  that  now  remains  is  to  see  that  the 
upper  and  glass  surface  is  properly  covered.  This  may 
also  be  done  with  Fern-litter,  especially  if  the  frost  is 
likely  to  be  of  any  duration  or  very  severe.  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter  material,  ordinary  Russian  mats, 
or  those  of  straw  made  for  . the  purpose,  may  be  used, 
and  in  all  cases  they  should  be  dry  if  possible. 

There  are  a  few  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
preservation  of  tender  or  half-hardy  subjects,  which, 
if  properly  carried  out,  would  be  of  more  material 
service  than  is  generally  believed.  The  more  there  is 
of  protection,  the  more  tender  the  plants  are  likely  to 
be.  This  applies  to  subjects  that  are  well  known  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  under  most  circumstances,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  are  recognised  as  only  half-hardj1.  The 
most  important  of  the  necessary  conditions  are  a  free 
exposure  to  light  on  all  occasions,  at  least,  when 
practicable ;  secondly,  thorough  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  opportunities  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  comparatively 
dry  condition  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  or  of  the  frame. 
The  first  two  of  these  conditions  are  difficult  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  both  amateurs  and  professional 
gardeners,  so  that  plants  ordinarily  requiring  but  little 
protection  are  made  more  tender  and  liable  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  frost  than  they  are  naturally.  In  such  a  case 
the  object  of  protection  should  be  more  to  ward  off 
rains  than  to  guard  against  frost.  This  applies  to 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Pansies,  and  even  to  Calceolarias  of 
the  bedding  class.  The  former  are  perfectly  hardy  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  protection  only  becomes 
necessary  in  the  case  of  choice  kinds,  whose  constitu¬ 
tional  vigour  is  more  or  less  impaired  by  high  culti¬ 
vation,  excessive  propagation,  and  cross-breeding  of 
varieties  selected  for  their  beauty  and  other  desirable 
qualities,  irrespective  of  their  hardiness  or  vegetative 
vigour. 

Importance  of  Light  and  Ventilation. — In  the 
first  place,  plants  protected  in  frames  are  much  more 
tender  than  the  same  kinds  in  the  open  ground,  on 
account  of  the  less-ripened  tissues.  Much  protection, 
especially  when  the  weather  is  comparatively  mild  and 
open,  induces  a  certain  amount  of  vegetative  activity, 
which  is  certain  to  be  checked  when  the  frost  sets  in. 
This  could  be  avoided  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  free 
exposure  to  light  on  all  occasions,  and  abundant 
ventilation  when  not  actually  freezing  ;  it  is  really  the 
stumbling-block  on  'which  plant  cultivators  are  liable 
to  err.  Labouring  under  the  impression  that  plants 
are  benefited  by  being  kept  close  and  warm  in  cold 
weather,  the  frames  are  kept  shut  all  day,  while  in 
many  cases  the  mats  or  other  protective  material  are 
suffered  to  remain  also.  Vegetative  activity  commences, 
and  frost  ultimately  setting  in,  the  results  are  disastrous, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  severity  as  on  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  plants.  A  better  plan 
would  have  been  not  only  to  give  full  and  free  venti¬ 
lation,  but  even  to  take  off  the  sashes  altogether  from 
frames  containing  the  above-named  subjects.  Of 
course,  where  Cinerarias,  greenhouse  Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  and  other  plants  of  a  like 
nature  are  kept  iu  a  slow-growing  condition,  with  the 
intention  of  being  used  later  on  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  the  frames  should 
not  be  opened  in  the  manner  mentioned.  Rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  getting  such  things  killed  or  injured 
they  should  be  removed  to  safer  quarters  when  the 
nature  of  the  weather  renders  it  imperative.  All  plants 
in  pots  wintered  in  cool  frames  should  be  kept  in  the 
driest  condition  compatible  with  their  preservation. — F. 
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THE  RIPENING-  OF  PEARS. 

It  has  been  curious  to  notice  the  ripening  of  Pears 
this  season.  The  cause  must  be  the  extraordinary 
drought  of  the  past  summer.  As  a  rule  the  early  ones 
ripened  very  quickly,  and  the  late  ones  unduly  early. 
This  peculiarity  in  ripening  has  disturbed  one’s  dessert 
arrangements  considerably.  One  never  expects  much 
continuity  from  Doyenne  d’Ete  and  Green  Chisel,  nor, 
if  late  August  and  early  September  be  hot,  from  Jar¬ 
gonelles  ;  but  this  year  my  Jargonelles  ripened  off 
fairly  well ;  they  were  gathered  in  the  third  week  of 
August,  and  furnished  us  with  a  good  supply  for  very 
nearly  a  month,  then  the  family  being  away  I  let  the 
Bon  Chretiens  hang  as  long  as  I  dared,  knowing  that 
once  gathered  they  ripen  so  quickly. 

Here  let  me  say,  that  a  very  good  Pear  grower  of  my 
acquaintance  informs  me  that  he  always  gets  his  Bon 
Chretiens  before  they  are  precisely  ripe — that  is,  he 
gathers  them  before  they  come  off  easily,  which  is 
generally  the  test  of  gathering  all  Pears,  and  that  by 
so  doing  he  gets  a  longer  use  of  them  and  better  flavour. 

I  have  tried  this  plan  in  some  degree  myself,  but  can¬ 
not  say  I  am  convinced  of  its  goodness.  Perhaps  I  may 
have  failed  in  some  particular,  slight  in  itself,  but 
important  as  to  the  result.  I  mention  it  here  that  all 
fruit  growers  may  consider  it,  and  say,  if  they  have 
tried  it,  how  it  has  affected  them.  I  find  from  my  Pear 
book  that  I  gathered  Bon  Chretien  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  our  family  being  then  at  Scarborough, 
after  sending  some  fruit  on  to  them  I  had  to  put 
the  others  into  the  market  before  the  seventh  day  after 
getting  them,  or  they  would  have  been  past  use. 

Now  Beurre  d’Amanlis  ripened  off  slowly  and  well, 
and  almost  to  the  last  fruit.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
and  Autumn  Nelis  did  the  same.  Baronne  de  Mello 
ripened  off  this  season  with  higher  qualities  than  it  has 
ever  previously  shown.  It  was  juicy,  buttery,  piquantly 
flavoured,  and  much  inquired  for  at  table.  The  fruits 
of  Forelle  were  so  pecked  by  the  birds,  that  very  few 
were  presentable — with  me  the  variety  is  only  second- 
rate  ;  indeed,  I  have  partly  made  up  my  mind  to  head 
it  down  and  graft  with  Doyenne  du  Comice,  which  is 
really  a  fine  useful  Pear,  and  very  acceptable  indeed  on 
the  table.  Souvenir  du  Congres  fruited  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  though  of  large  size,  high  coloured  on 
the  sunny  side,  and  fine-flavoured,  it  is,  I  fear,  much 
too  quick  in  ripening.  I  planted  it  to  extend  the  Bon 
Chretien  season  of  Pears,  Souvenir  du  Congres  being 
said  to  be  an  improved  Bon  Chretien,  but  from  its 
behaviour  this  year  I  judge  it  will  come  in  along  with 
the  Bon  Chretiens,  and  not  after  them  ;  if  so,  I  shall 
be  disappointed.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
those  Pear  growers  who  have  proved  it. 

Beurre  de  Capiaumont  and  Beurre  Clairgeau  went 
rotten  at  the  core  before  the  outer  part  was  anything 
like  ripe.  I  was  most  provoked,  however,  about 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  which  last  year  ripened  off  so 
well  and  so  slowly  that  we  used  every  one.  This  year 
they  were  very  fine,  and  I  promised  myself  having 
many  fine  dishes  to  send  in,  but  these  again  went 
rotten,  and  the  flesh  was  no  better  than  a  good 
Turnip.  To  set  against  November,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
which  is  usually  put  on  one  side  to  stew,  is  at  this 
date  (December  19th)  the  most  acceptable  Pear  I  am 
sending  to  the  table.  It  is  melting,  juicy  and  sweet. 

Two  other  Pears  have  upset  my  arrangements  this 
season  by  a  too  early  development ;  these  are  Easter 
Beurre  and  Josephine  de  Malines.  The  former,  from  a 
wall,  had  to  be  eaten,  and  were  finished  a  fortnight 
ago  ;  while  the  latter  are  being  used  now,  and  will  be 
quite  consumed  before  the  old  year  is  out,  and  then 
what  am  I  to  do  at  the  new  year  ?  I  shall  only  have 
Ne  plus  Meuris  and  Beurre  Brettoneau.  Of  Beurre 
Bance  I  have  none  this  year  ;  Beurre  Sterekmans  was 
a  very  poor  lot ;  and  Glou  Mortjeau  is  showing  signs  of 
immediate  ripening. 

It  must  be  the  season,  with  its  extraordinary  long 
drought,  which  has  brought  about  this  early  ripening. 
At  least,  that  is  my  opinion,  but  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  what  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  brother 
fruit  growers.  Perhaps  someone  will  see  this,  and  give 
the  readers  of  The  Gardening  "World  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  opinions. 

Out  of  this  question  of  peculiarity  of  ripening  there 
arises  the  query  so  often  put  by  outsiders,  and  even 
gardeners  :  Why  do  we  have  so  many  varieties,  and 
^why  need  a  gardener  grow  so  many  of  them  ?  The 
answer  obviously  is,  because  a  gardener  who  has  a 
large  establishment  to  provide  for,  must  cover  as  much 
of  the  season  as  he  can  with  as  much  fruit  as  possible, 
and,  therefore,  he  grows  many  sorts  in  order  that  if 
one  fails  in  any  particular,  another  may  succeed. 


Lieut.  Col.  Durnford’s  admirable  paper,  read  at  the 
Harpenden  Congress,  very  nearly  answers  my  query  as 
to  early  gathering  of  such  Pears  as  Bon  Chretien,  but 
not  quite.  I  have  read  it  in  The  Gardening  World, 
of  Saturday,  Dec.  17th,  two  ora  three  times  with  very 
great  interest  and  pleasure. — N.  H.  P. 

- - 

THE  BEST  CONIFERS  FOR 

PRESENT  PLANTING. 

A  reader  of  The  Gardening  World  asks,  “  What 
are  the  best  coniferous  trees  for  planting  with  a  view  to 
profit?”  and  as  the  busy  planting  season  is  now  upon 
us,  and  many  other  amateurs  may  be  in  want  of  similar 
advice,  we  give  the  following  list  with  perfect  assurance, 
from  long  experience,  that  included  in  it  are  the  most 
profitable  trees  for  planting  in  the  British  Isles  of  any 
yet  introduced. 

The  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio)  is,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  best  all-round  tree  of  the  Pines  that  has  yet 
found  its  way  into  this  country.  As  a  rapid  timber 
producer  it  has,  perhaps,  no  equal,  and,  better  still,  the 
timber  is  of  excellent  quality  ;  while  as  a  hardy  tree, 
and  for  planting  in  wind-swept  districts  it  can  well 
hold  its  own  with  any  other  that  has  yet  been  introduced 
to  this  country.  We  have  planted  it  with  great  success 
on  the  wind-tortured  hill-side,  at  upwards  of  700  ft. 
altitude,  as  well  as  where  fully  exposed  to  the  saline 
blasts  from  the  ocean  ;  and  in  both  situations  it  has 
proved  invaluable,  whether  as  a  shelter  tree,  for  orna¬ 
mental  effect,  or  the  value  of  the  timber  it  produces. 
The  Corsican  Pine  has  one  fault,  or  rather  supposed 
fault  ;  it  transplants  badly,  but  this  we  have  found  to 
be  readily  enough  averted  by  careful  and  annual  trans¬ 
planting  whilst  under  nursery  management. 

The  Weymouth  Pine  (P.  strobus). — This  is  a 
beautiful,  fast-growing,  perfectly  hardy,  and  valuable 
timber-producing  tree.  Wherever  planted  in  these  isles 
it  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  that  is,  when 
planted  in  suitable  soil,  which,  however,  has  un¬ 
fortunately  not  always  been'the  case,  for  we  have  known 
whole  woods  of  it  formed  in  clayey  retentive  soil  instead 
of  that  of  a  free  and  open, character,  and  in  which  it  is 
always  most  at  home.  There  are  many  magnificent 
specimens  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  trees  of  fully 
90  ft.  in  height,  and  with  fine  clean  poles  of  8  ft.  to 
9  ft.  in  girth  at  1  yd.  from  the  ground.  In  its  native 
country  the  timber  is  highly  valued,  which  will  account 
for  its  almost  total  extermination,  at  least  from 
accessible  quarters. 

The  Austrian  Pine  (P.  austriaca)  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  tree  of  the  genus  for  planting  as  a 
shelter,  though  as  a  timber  producer  it  can  only  be 
considered  as  second  rate.  For  planting  along  the 
margins  of  exposed  woodlands  it  is  beyond  doubt  a 
most  valuable  Fir,  and  affords]  by  its  dense  shaggy 
foliage  a  great  amount  of  shelter  to  other  less  hardy 
kinds  of  forest  trees.  The  dark  green  colour  of  the 
foliage  imparts  a  warmth]  and  furnished  appearance 
to  our  woods  in  winter,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been 
largely  used  for  massing  or  planting  in  clumps  along 
the  margins  of  deciduous  woods  and  plantations.  It 
is  readily  raised  from  seed,  transplants  with  perfect 
success,  even  when  of  large  size,  is  by  no  means  partial 
to  any  particular  soil,  although  it  succeeds  best  in  that 
of  a  calcareous  description,  and  produces  a  timber  that 
has  been  found  well  suited  for  withstanding  the 
changes  from  damp  to  dryness. 

The  Lofty  or  Bhotan  Pine  (P.  excelsa)  re¬ 
sembles  the  Weymouth  in  no  small  degree,  but  is  not 
generally  so  well  suited  for  planting  in  this  country. 
It  is  highly  ornamental,  the  light  silvery  green  foliage 
and  polished  bark  affording  such  a  contrast  to  the  dark 
green  leaves  and  rough  bark  of  some  of  the  above- 
described  species.  Planted  in  rich  soil  and  a  shady 
sheltered  situation  it  attains  large  dimensions,  and 
forms  a  specimen  of  great  beauty,  particularly  where 
ample  room  for  the  perfect  development  of  its  rather 
long  and  lithe  branches  is  afforded. — A.  D.  IV. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

- — - - 

BOWLING  GREENS  AND  TENNIS 

COURTS. 

Literally,  there  is  so  little  difference  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  two  that  they  may  be  classed  as  one.  The 
only  exception  is  that  bowling  greens,  when  specially 
made,  form  an  imperceptible  rise  from  the  centre  to 
the  sides  of  about  3  ins.  to  every  twenty  yards. 
Indeed,  for  tennis  courts  many  players  aver  that  a  rise 
to  the  centre  is  preferable,  giving  a  firmer  spring  to 
the  toes,  and  likewise  keeping  the  body  more  erect ; 


still,  neither  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  dead  level 
cannot  possibly  be  far  wrong. 

In  your  correspondent’s  question  (p.  207)  details  are 
lacking  as  to  what  class  of  soils  he  has,  whether  heavy 
or  light,  what  the  sub-soil  is,  or  whether  the  surface 
ground  is  sloping  or  otherwise  ;  these,  therefore,  will 
have  to  be  combatted  separately,  and  the  one  par¬ 
ticular  case  selected  out.  Size,  again,  depends  on  how 
many  sets  are  likely  to  play  at  once,  though  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  special  dimensions  for  bowling 
greens,  provided  they  are  large  enough.  They  then 
suit  any  player,  each  choosing  his  own  length,  which 
varies  accordingly.  About  50  yds.  'by  40  yds.  would 
answer  more  than  ordinary  requirements.  I  have  had 
to  make  several  tennis  courts  ;  the  one  made  here  six 
years  ago  answers  for  both  purposes,  and  is  46  yds. 
by  34  yds.,  or,  playing  from  corners,  nearly  50  yds. 

Tools. 

Provided  the  civil  engineer  and  his  theodolite  be 
not  called  in,  the  few  extra  tools  required  are  simple 
and  not  expensive,  namely,  a  10  ft.  straight  edge 
(be  sure  that  the  edges  are  even  and  parallel  with  each 
other),  a  small  spirit-level,  and  three  horning  rods,  or 
X  pieces  of  wood  each  4  ft.  long  ;  and  should  it  be 
desirable  to  surround  the  green  with  a  grass  bank,  a 
small  battering  rule  with  plum  attached.  I  would 
have  the  bank  so  made  that  the  slope  could  be  mown 
with  the  machine. 

Levelling. 

In  reality  two  levels  should  be  taken  ;  the  first,  in 
order — as  soon  as  the  ground  is  marked  out — to  as¬ 
certain  the  difference  in  surface,  and  make  calculations 
before  commencing  operations,  for  there  is  nothing  so 
deceitful  to  the  eye  as  level.  Choose  the  highest 
corner  and  drive  in  a  peg  level  with  the  surface.  "With 
the  straight-edge,  spirit-level  and  stakes  cut  even  on  top, 
go  round  from  corner  to  corner,  or,  taking  a  simpler 
way,  stand  a  X  piece  on  the  above  surface-peg,  place 
the  spirit-level  on  the  cross-piece,  and  when  true,  run 
the  line  of  sight  against  a  measuring  rod  held  up  at 
each  corner.  Deduct  4  ft.,  the  length  of  X  piece,  and 
the  remainder  will  show  the  difference  in  level.  These 
four  corner  levels  having  been  found  and  stakes  driven, 
the  difference  between  them  can  be  ascertained  with  the 
three  horning  rods.  "Whatever  the  natural  slope  may  be, 
calculations  should  be  made  accordingly,  so  that  in 
excavating  one  end  the  soil  may  be  used  up  in  levelling 
the  other.  The  next,  or  second  level,  will  depend  on 
this  calculation  ;  a  peg  should  be  driven  again  into  the 
face  of  the  slope  and  gauged  therefrom,  dispensing  with 
or  driving  the  first  one  lower  down.  If  it  be  desirable 
that  the  ground  should  rise  from  the  centre  outwards, 
the  centre  peg,  or  another  by  its  side,  can  be  driven 
downwards  from  4  ins.  to  6  ins.,  according  to  require¬ 
ments. 

Top  Soil. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  space  it  is  best  to  wheel  the  soil 
outside  the  boundary-mark  at  first,  so  as  to  give  less 
obstruction,  though  some  prefer  to  work  in  relays  of 
several  yards  together,  wheeling  the  top  soil  off  one 
relay  on  to  the  top  of  the  general  level,  as  in  trenching ; 
but  this  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  Greens 
made  on  the  sides  of  slopes  appear  as  terraces,  and  the 
artificial  banks  will  require  to  be  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins. 
in  height,  and  take  from  six  to  twelve  months  to  settle 
down,  according  to  depth  and  the  nature  of  the  season. 
Drainage  is  essential  where  heavy  soils  and  subsoils 
abound.  I  am  no  advocate  for  cutting  drains  across 
lawns,  as  they  show  unsightly  marks  in  summer.  If 
the  site  be  on  a  slope,  that  side  which  communicates 
with  the  slope  above  should  have  a  drain,  so  as  to 
break  the  water  from  the  hill.  In  sunken  pannels, 
after  IS  ins.  of  subsoil  have  been  taken  out,  sufficient 
fall  can  be  got.  The  drain  should  run  round  its  four 
sides,  and  in  both  cases,  whether  the  soil  or  subsoil  be 
bad,  a  layer  of  4  ins.  of  fine  ashes,  spread  over  the 
whole  surface,  well  compressed,  and  from  12  ins.  to 
IS  ins.  of  soil  on  the  top,  will  answer  admirably.  The 
omission  of  this  process  is  apparent  where  soils  and 
subsoils  are  naturally  porous. 

Turfing. 

Assuming  the  soil  has  been  replaced  and  is  of  medium 
quality,  has  been  evenly  dug,  rolled,  levelled,  and 
raked,  the  next  question  is  a  very  important  one. 
If  good  turves  cannot  be  got  I  would  have  patience  and 
resort  to  sowing.  There  are  many  lawns  completely 
spoiled  by  introducing  sods  full  of  rough  grasses  and 
weeds,  in  order  that  a  season  may  be  gained.  The 
turves  should  be  cut  about  2  ins.  thick  (being  very 
particular  as  to  their  evenness),  15  ins.  wide,  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  long,  and  rolled  up,  as  such  are  better  to  manage 
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than  when  cut  in  squares  and  left  open.  Planks  or 
boards  should  be  placed  in  the  rear,  across  the  ground 
on  which  to  wheel  or  carry  the  turves.  In  re-laying, 
the  operator  may  work  across  the  ground  from  right  to 
left,  or  vice  versa,  levelling  and  raking  evenly  all  foot¬ 
prints  he,  in  working  backwards,  may  have  made. 
It  is  immaterial  which  way  the  turves  have  been 
wrapped  up,  provided  their  edges  have  been  cut  perpen¬ 
dicularly  with  the  edging-iron.  If  cut  by  a  spade  the 
inward  and  outward  edges  would  'be  on  an  angle,  and 
must  be  rolled  up,  so  as  not  to  produce  by  their  meeting 
edges  when  unrolled  again  the  letter  V  or  the  reverse  /\, 
thereby  causing  delay.  Set  the  edges  closely  together, 
and  when  two  or  three  rows  of  turves  have  been  laid, 
lieat  them  evenly  with  the  back  of  the  spade  or  sod- 
maul,  proceeding  in  a  like  manner  till  the  whole  is 
completed,  after  which  it  may  be  left  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  ihen  be  well  rolled. 

Sowing. 

As  before  stated,  where  good  turf  cannot  be  got, 
sowing  is,  in  the  end,  the  better  and  cheaper  way, 
being  mindful  to  select  a  good  and  responsible  firm  to 
supply  the  seeds.  The 
finest  piece  of  turf  I  ever 
saw  was  a  small  plot  at 
Dalton,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  with  seeds 
supplied  by  a  local  firm 
(Messrs.  Armitage  &  Son) 
well  known  for  their  speci¬ 
ality  in  grasses.  That  plot 
at  the  time  converted  me 
to  the  plan  of  seed  sowing 
more  than  anything  else, 
and  I  have  never  forgotten 
it.  Evidence  has  been  given 
me  since  in  different  places 
by  other  special  firms  ivhich 
abound  in  the  seed  trade, 
an  instance  of  which  was  the 
beautiful  sward — the  result 
of  one  summer’s  growth — 
around  the  Liverpool  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

April  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing,  as  the  sun  is  then 
less  powerful  and  the  soil 
and  atmospheric  conditions 
are  favourable  to  the  ger¬ 
mination.  In  ordering  grass 
seeds  it  is  well  to  describe 
the  soil — heavy,  medium  or 
light — as  special  sorts  can 
be  included  or  excluded 
accordingly,  and  to  leave 
the  selection  and  weight 
per  rood  or  acre  to  such 
firms  as  are  best  able  to 
judge. — B.  Lockwood ,  Hud¬ 
dersfield. 


mains  if  requisite,  finishing  with  a  coating  of  soil  some 
inches  in  thickness.  A  gutter,  8  ins.  wide  and  3  ins. 
deep,  must  run  round  the  green.  A  gravel  or  asphalte 
wTalk  is  desirable,  to  encompass  the  whole  for  the  use  of 
spectators. 

The  turf  should  be  of  clean  grass  and  wiry,  so  as  to 
withstand  the  large  amount  of  treading.  The  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  settled,  either  by  the  weather, 
treading,  or  ramming,  as  it  may  require.  If  it  could 
be  got  into  form  at  once,  and  lay  until  early  in  March 
before  turfing,  the  frost  and  rain  would  be  the  means  of 
settling  the  whole  of  the  recently-moved  soil.  If  I  have 
failed  to  make  myself  properly  understood,  or  “  J.  McE.” 
should  require  more  information,  I  am  willing  to  send 
through  the  post  a  rough  sketch,  v'hich  could  be  more 
easily  understood. — R.  G.  Waterman,  Woolton,  Liver  - 
pool.  - .**«. - 

A  FAMOUS  SCOTTISH  FLORIST 

Foe.  the  long  period  of  nearly  half-a-century  the  name 
of  James  Dobbie  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
horticulture  in  Scotland,  and  we  have  this  week  much 


In  reply  to  “J.  McE.” 

(p.  207),  a  bowling  green 
should  contain  from  1,200 
to  1,600  square  yards,  the 
latter  preferred  if  space  can  be 
obtained.  A  “crown”  green 

should  fall  every  way  from  the  centre,  and  should,  if 
possible,  be  exactly  square,  although  few  greens  are  so, 
because  in  most  cases  the  green  is  made  according  to 
the  space  at  disposal.  The  ground  should  fall  1  ft.  in 
20  yds.,  that  is,  if  we  have  a  green  40  yds.  square,  which 
will  give  a  total  of  1,600  square  yards.  Your  correspon¬ 
dent  does  not  say  whether  the  management  thoroughly 
understand  levelling  and  laying  turf.  In  making  a 
bowling  green  this  is  most  essential,  as  there  is  no 
grass  or  lawn  used  for  any  purpose  which  requires  so 
true  a  surface  as  this  in  laying  out  the  ground. 

The  centre  must  be  found,  and  a  peg  driven  in,  the 
top  to  be  9  ins.  from  the  soil ;  let  a  cord  be  looped 
round  the  peg,  and  a  circle  drawn  round  20  yds.  from 
it,  which  gives  a  diameter  of  40  yds.,  or  just  the  edge 
of  each  side  of  the  ground.  Then  by  means  of  a  truly 
parallel  rule,  spirit  level,  and  borning  rods,  the  exact 
level  of  the  circle  can  be  obtained,  which  should  then  be 
dropped  12  ins.,  and  the  line  pegged  down  at  every 
15  ft.  or  20  ft.  The  outside  of  the  circle  should  fall  at 
the  same  rate,  which,  at  the  corners,  will  be  nearly 
17  ins. 

If  the  ground  is  at  all  retentive,  a  thorough  draining 
should  be  made  with  a  good  layer  of  cinders  or  similar 
material,  with  channels  running  from  the  centre  into 


James  Doebie. 


pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  an  admirable 
likeness  of  this  veteran,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  is 
still  hale  and  hearty.  Like  many  others  wrho  have 
attained  to  high  positions  in  the  horticultural  wrorld, 
Mr.  Dobbie  was  not,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  “brought 
up  to  the  business.”  Following  the  bent  of  his  inclin¬ 
ations,  however,  so  long  ago  as  1840,  while  located  in 
Berwickshire,  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  growing 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  one  of  his  earliest  important 
triumphs  was  gained  about  the  year  1850,  when  he 
carried  off  four  first  prizes,  two  in  the  open  class  and 
two  in  the  amateurs’,  for  Pansies,  at  a  great  show  held 
in  Berwick-on-Tweed,  in  connection  with  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Dobbie,  on  receiving  the 
appointment  of  Chief  Constable  and  Public  Prosecutor 
at  Renfrew,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  removed  thither 
in  the  year  1855,  and  continued  the  cultivation  of  his 
favourite  subjects  as  assiduously  as  ever,  carrying 
everything  before  him  in  competition  with  Leeks, 
Onions,  Pansies,  Phloxes,  Marigolds,  &c.,  at  the 
most  important  flower  shows  held  in  Glasgow  and 
Paisley. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  in  Scotland  to  practice  the  plan 
of  raising  Onions  in  heat  and  afterwards  transplanting 
them  to  where  they  are  to  be  grown,  a  process  which  is 


now  invariably  followed  with  great  success.  In  1866 
Mr.  Dobbie  resolved  to  commence  business  as  a  florist 
and  seedsman,  and  he  resigned  his  official  appointment 
very  shortly  thereafter.  He  had  entirely  in  his  own 
hands  the  strains  of  flowers  and  vegetables  with  which 
he  had  attained  such  wonderful  success  as  an  exhibitor, 
and,  surely,  if  ever  strains  of  anything  were  entitled  to 
be  called  so  and  so’s  selected,  those  possessed  by  the 
present  firm  of  Dobbie  &  Co.  are  entitled  to  that 
distinction,  because  they  have  been  selected  by  Mr. 
Dobbie  and  his  firm  continuously  for  almost  an  ordinary 
lifetime.  The  business  was  originally  started  on  quite 
unique  lines,  the  principal  object  aimed  at  being  to 
supply  competitors  and  exhibitors  with  select  stocks  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  ;  and  ever  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  the  same  unvarying  purpose  has  been  kept  in 
view,  and  the  house  is  now  the  recognised  source  of 
many  of  the  most  reliable  strains  in  the  market.  The 
position  attained  by  the  specialities  of  the  firm  in 
recent  years,  combined  with  the  constantly  increasing 
magnitude  of  the  business,  proves  that  the  principle 
adopted  at  the  outset  was  a  correct  one,  and  that  it  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned. 

Although  started  in  Ren¬ 
frew,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  firm  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  a  considerable 
time,  at  Rothesay,  in  the 
Island  of  Bute,  a  place  which 
is  blessed  with  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  and  equable 
climates  in  Britain,  and, 
consequently,  specially 
adapted  for  plant-culture. 
This  has  often  been  demon¬ 
strated  on  the  tables  of  our 
great  international  exhi¬ 
bitions,  where  the  exhibits 
of  the  Messrs.  Dobbie,  no 
matter  whether  they  con¬ 
sisted  of  Pansies  and  Violas, 
or  specimens  of  other 
flowers  and  vegetables,  have 
generally  been  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  excellence. 
The  leading  specialities  of 
the  firm  in  the  flower 
department  are  Pansies, 
Phloxes,  Dahlias,  Violas, 
Marigolds,  Quilled  Asters, 
Antirrhinums,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  grown  by  them 
largely,  both  for  seed  and 
for  the  purpose  of  propa¬ 
gation  by  cuttings.  The 
firm  tjiis  year  showed,  at  one 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meetings  in  August, 
some  of  the  finest  African 
Marigolds  ever  seen  in 
London,  which  were  awarded 
two  First  Class  Certificates. 
Their  Leeks  and  Turnips 
are  notable  amongst  vege¬ 
tables.  Dobbie’s  Champion, 
as  their  famous  Leek  is 
called,  has  been  awarded  the 
first  prize  at  all  of  the  recent  international  horticultural 
exhibitions,  and  is  a  general  favourite  in  Scotland  and 
throughout  the  North  of  England.  The  same  might 
be  said  with  equal  truth  about  their  Golden  Ball 
Turnips,  select  Parsnips  and  Parsley. 

Instead  of  having  their  ground  all  in  one  spot,  the 
Messrs.  Dobbie  have  numerous  seed  grounds,  and  this 
is  rendered  necessary  so  as  to  keep  the  different  strains 
absolutely  pure  by  preventing  all  injurious  cross¬ 
fertilisation. 

In  recent  years  some  new  blood  has  been  introduced 
into  the  firm,  and  a  period  of  the  most  active  prosperity 
appears  to  have  set  in,  every  season  marking  a  very 
decided  advance  on  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Dobbie,  while 
enjoying  well-earned  rest,  and  being  retired,  as  the 
saying  goes,  still  continues  to  work  on  in  a  quiet  way 
at  the  improvement  of  Pansies,  Marigolds,  Leeks, 
Turnips,  &c.,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so  as  long  as  he  is 
able  to  move  about.  It  was  said  of  the  first  Napoleon 
that  the  “  master  passion  ”  was  strong  even  in  death, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
feeling  we  want  more  of  in  these  days — not  necessarily 
the  warlike  feeling  of  the  great  general — but  a  sense  of 
more  devotedness  and  enthusiasm  in  whatever  branch 
of  work  or  study  we  make  our  life’s  work. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  on  the  look-out 
for  novelties — and  fortunately  for  horticulture  their 
names  are  legion  — we  give  below  as  complete  a  list 
as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  floral  novelties 
which  are  to  be  put  into  commerce  this  season  ;  and 
next  week  we  propose  to  give  the  new  vegetables— a 
more  lengthy  list.  The  experienced  gardener  who  has 
to  supply  flowers  or  vegetables  in  quantity  at  certain 
seasons  knows  which  of  the  old  or  well-recognised  sorts 
can  best  be  depended  upon  for  his  soil  or  locality,  and 
can  pretty  well  tell  when  they  will  be  ready  for  his  use 
in  all  ordinary  seasons.  There  are  few  gardeners,  how¬ 
ever,  who  do  not  each  year  add  a  few  of  the  novelties 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  to  their  seed  list.  Amateurs, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  their  being  able  to 
gratify  their  own  tastes,  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
something  fresh,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
tastes  should  not  be  gratified,  seeing  the  great  amount 
of  pleasure  that  is  derived  from  watching  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  “something  new”  from  the  seed  leaves  to 
the  fully  matured  plant ;  and  in  the  case  of  failures 
the  amateur  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  professional 
in  being  responsible  to  himself  only.  As  between 
flower  and  vegetable  novelties,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  greater  freedom  can  generally  be  exercised  in 
ordering  the  former,  both  by  amateurs  and  professionals, 
because  novelty,  in  the  way '  of  flowers,  is  always 
acceptable  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  vegetables,  a  steady 
supply  and  good  quality  are  most  essential  points  to 
ever  bear  in  mind. 

We  have  appended  a  brief  description  to  each 
novelty  offered,  condensed  from  the  notes  and  descrip¬ 
tions  sent  to  us  by  the  respective  firms  whose  names  are 
mentioned,  and  have  added  an  asterisk  to  those  which 
have  obtained  the  First  Class  Certificate  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Ageratum,  “Ada  Bowman.” — A  new  variety, 
raised  at  Hylands  Park,  Chelmsford,  three  years  ago. 
It  blooms  in  masses  from  the  time  of  planting  out  until 
it  is  cut  down  by  frost,  and  requires  no  pegging  down, 
as  it  is  only  9J  ins.  high  ;  the  trusses  measure  from 
6  ins.  to  7  ins.  across.  It  is  of  a  very  effective  and 
telling  delicate  blue  colour. — B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria, 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway  ;  Watkins  & 
Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Amaranthus  tricolor  splendens.  —  A  special 
selection  of  the  most  richly-coloured  forms  of  the 
species  tricolor.  It  has  proved  an  acquisition  to  orna¬ 
mental -foliaged  annuals. — Hooper  &  Co. ,  Covent  Garden. 

Anchusa  Barrelierii.  —  A  beautiful  biennial, 
flowering  the  same  season  from  seed  ;  1  ft.  high,  the 
colour  of  a  lovely  sky-blue. — Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent 
Garden. 

Aquilegia  Olympics  fi.  pleno.— Splendid  new 
variety,  very  large  flowers,  rich  blue  with  white  centre. 
—Hooper  <k  Co.,  Covent  Garden. 

Asclepias  atrosanguinea  aurea.  — Fine  new  species 
introduced  from  Bolivia  ;  a  greenhouse  perennial  that 
will  flower  the  first  year  from  seed.  Flowers  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  red,  with  the  centre  golden  yellow. 
A  plant  of  simple  culture. — Hooper  <fc  Co. ,  Covent  Garden. 

Aster,  Carmine. — The  richest  colour  yet  secured 
in  Asters.  Flowers  full  and  very  beautiful,  intermediate 
between  Pteony  and  Anemone  types  ;  habit  half-dwarf 
and  very  floriferous.  Suitable  for  pots  and  cutting. — 
Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford. 

Aster,  Diadem. — A  lovely  new  type  of  Aster  of 
strikingly  attractive  appearance.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf 
pyramidal  compact  habit,  and  bears  a  great  profusion  of 
double  flowers,  of  which  the  two  or  three  outer  rows  of 
petals  are  pure  white,  and  the  inner  petals  bright  rosy 
crimson. — James  Veitch  <Ss  Sons,  King’s  Hoad,  Chelsea. 

Aster,  Dwarf  Victoria,  Dark  Scarlet. — A  very 
brilliant  and  striking  colour,  this  being  the  first  scarlet 
one  of  the  well-known  Dwarf  Victoria  class  ;  one  of  the 
best  for  habit  and  size  of  bloom. —  Watkins  &  Simpson, 
Eoieter  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Aster,  Scarlet  King. — An  entirely  distinct  Aster, 
of  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  specially  adapted  for  massing 
or  bedding  purposes  ;  grows  about  8  ins.  high,  and 
each  plant  bears  from  twenty  to  thirty  large  and 
perfectly  formed  blooms  of  deep  scarlet  colour. — 
Edward,  Webb  <k  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Aster,  Triumph,  Deep  Scarlet. — This  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  perfect  of  all  dwarf  Asters,  not  only 
in  the  habit  of  the  plants,  hut  also  in  the  form  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  measure  from  2J  ins.  to 
3  ins.  across,  the  petals  being  beautifully  incurved. 
The  colour  is  pure  scarlet  when  beginning  to  bloom 
changing  when  in  full  bloom  to  deep  satiny  scarlet. — 
Watkins  &  Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 


Aster,  Webbs’  New  Princess. — A  splendid  variety 
for  decorative  purposes  ;  of  pyramidal  habit  of  growth, 
producing  a.  dense  mass  of  richly-coloured  and  finely- 
formed  flowers. — Edward  Webb  <b  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge. 

Carduus  giganteus. — If  sown  early  in  spring,  this 
Thistle  soon  attains  gigantic  dimensions  ;  the  secon  1 
year  the  flower-stalks  shoot  up  9  ft.  high  ;  the  foliage 
is  dark  green,  elegantly  and  deeply  cut. — Hooper  <k  Co., 
Covent  Garden. 

Carnation,  Germania. — New  yellow  self  tree  or 
perpetual  Carnation,  of  robust  and  branching  habit  and 
deep  rich  canary  colour. — Hooper  <£•  Co.,  Covent  Garden. 

Carnations,  Jubilee.  — Border  Carnation,  rich 
scarlet,  brilliant  and  effective  ;  blooms  freely.  Upton 
Rival. — Border  Carnation,  with  flowers  of  a  delicate 
terra-cotta  colour.  —F.  <k  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106, 
Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 

Chenopodium  atriplicis  Victoria. — An  ornamen¬ 
tal-leaved  plant  of  very  beautiful  colours,  changing 
from  buff  to  the  deepest  violet-crimson,  delicate  rose  to 
the  most  brilliant  red,  and  from  the  palest  to  the 
darkest  green. — Hooper  <k  Co.,  Covent  Garden. 

Chrysanthemum,  Golden  Cloud. — A  handsome 
strain  of  the  annual  Chrysanthemum,  and  valuable  for 
any  purpose  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand.  It 
produces  its  large  and  bright  golden-coloured  flowers 
freely  under  ordinary  cultivation. — Edward  Webb  <k 
Sons,  W ordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Delphinium,  Stock-flowered,  Rosy  Scarlet. — A 
new  colour  among  annual  Larkspurs,  and  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Stock-flowered  section,  whose  flowering 
season  lasts  until  late  in  the  autumn.  —Hooper  &  Co. , 
Covent  Garden. 

Delphinium,  Zalil. — This  is  described  as  resembling 
D.  ajacis,  with  dark  green  and  finely-laciniated  leaves ; 
each  branch  bears  a  spike  of  flowers  8  ins.  to  16  ins.  in 
length.  The  individual  blooms  are  somewhat  larger 
than  a  shilling,  and  of  the  finest  shade  of  sulphur- 
yellow.  It  flowers  from  May  until  August. —  Watkins 
<k  Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  ;  Edward 
Webb  <£•  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge;  Hooper  <£  Co., 
Covent  Garden. 

Dianthus,  Webbs’  New  Champion. — A  double 
form  of  Dianthus  chinensis  (Indian  Pink),  of  beautiful 
shape,  very  double,  and  rich  and  varied  in  colour. — 
Edward  Webb  <k  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Gloxinia,  Heatherset  Hybrid.  — A  grand  strain  of 
Gloxinia,  the  flowers  of  which  measure  from  3  ins.  to 
4  ins.  across,  are  all  erect,  with  large  open  throats,  thus 
displaying  to  the  fullest  perfection  their  gorgeous 
colourings,  which  are  of  every  conceivable  shade  from 
pure  while  to  rich  purplish  black,  mostly  profusely 
spotted  in  the  throat,  and  some  having  the  limb  heavily 
marked  with  colour,  without  spots.  — Hurst  <£•  Son,  152, 
Houndsditch,  London. 

Hibiscus  californicus.  —  A  new  perennial  species, 
with  large  white  flowers  like  the  handsome  H.  palustris  ; 
foliage  large  and  oval-shaped. —  Hooper  <£■  Co.,  Covent 
Garden. 

Hypericum  aureum. — A  beautiful  new  St.  John’s 
"Wort,  growing  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  bearing 
large  yellow  flowers  throughout  the  summer.  Of  a 
dense  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
it  will  be  valuable  for  cutting. — Hooper  <k  Co.,  Covent 
Garden. 

Lupinus  albo-coccineus  nanus. — A  new'  variety 
of  very  dwrarf  growth,  forming  handsome  compact 
bushes  of  about  1  ft.  in  height  and  breadth.  The 
flower-spikes  are  from  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  in  length,  of  a 
rich  rosy  crimson  colour  half  way  up  the  spike — from 
thence  to  the  apex  pure  white,  and  of  delicious 
fragrance. — Edward  Webb  <k  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge. 

Marigold,  African,  Lemon  Queen.* — Lemon- 
yellow  colour,  blooms  nearly  as  large  as  the  orange 
variety,  and  quite  as  globular  and  compact.  For 
exhibition  it  is  also  unrivalled.  — Bobbie  <k  Co. ,  Rothesay. 

Marigold,  African,  Prince  of  Orange.* — Deep 
rich  orange  colour  ;  flowers  from  5  ins.  to  6  ins.  in 
diameter,  perfectly  globular  and  compact  ;  unequalled 
for  exhibition. — Bobbie  <£•  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Mimulus,  Jubilee  Queen's  Prize.— A  distinct 
and  very  dwarf  form  of  Carter’s  Queen's  Prize  Mimulus. 
Flowers  3  ins.  in  diameter  ;  colour  crimson-brown  with 
gold  eyes  and  throat. — James  Carter  <k  Co.,  237  and 
238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora  alba. — Pure  white  flowers, 
equally  as  large  in  size  as  those  of  the  original  blue 
variety,  which  is  such  a  general  favourite. —  Watkins 
<L-  Simpson,  Exeter  Street.  Strand,  W.  C. ;  Hooper  <&  Co. , 
Covcnt  Garden. 


Myosotis,  Blue  King  and  White  Queen, — Blue 
and  white-flowered  varieties,  of  neat  and  bushy  habit. 
Flowers  large  and  most  freely  produced  ;  intense  blue, 
and  pure  white  ;  invaluable  for  spring  bedding. — 
Edward.  Webb  <t-  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Nasturtium.  The  Pearl. — This  adds  a  new  colour 
to  the  section  of  the  tall  Nasturtium.  "White-flowered 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  lighter  shades  are  rather 
scarce  amongst  them. — Hooper  <£.■  Co.,  Covcnt  Garden. 

Ostrowskia  magnifica. — New  tuberous-rooted 
Campanulaceous  plant  from  Buchara  ;  it  forms  a  tall 
hush  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  with  oblong,  egg-shaped, 
serrated  leaves,  standing  in  whorls  round  the  stem, 
crowned  by  a  slender  panicle  of  erect,  long-stemmed 
flowers,  which  are  bell-shaped,  3  ins.  long,  with  five  to 
nine,  hut  mostly  with  seven  incisions  ;  colour  either 
lilac  or  dark  blue.  —  Watkins  <£•  Simpson,  Exeter  Street, 
Strand,  W.  C. 

Phlox  Drummonai  flmbriata. — This  is  described 

follows  by  the  raiser  :  This  might  be  designated  a 
new  race.  In  habit  it  resembles  the  ordinary  Phlox 
Drummondi,  but  is  more  compact  and  slender,  which 
gives  the  whole  plant  a  compact,  tree-like  appearance. 
The  height  varies  from  20  ins.  to  22  ins  .—James  Carter 
&  Co.,  237  <£•  238,  High  Holborn.  W.C.  ;  Watkins  <fc 
Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Phlox  Drummondi,  Star  of  Quedlinburgh.  — This 
has  been  selected  from  Phlox  Drummondi  fimbriata, 
and  is  generally  4  ins.  dwarfer,  and  the  habit  slightly 
more  compact.  The  centre  teeth  of  the  petals  are  from 
four  to  five  times  as  long  as  the  lateral  ones,  and  project 
beyond  them  like  little  spines.  Thus  the  flowers 
appear  to  have  a  long-pointed,  distinctly  marked, 
regular  star-like  form,  with  broad  white  margins  on  the 
petals. —  Watkins  <£  Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.  ;  James  Carter  <£•  Co.,  237  <k  238,  High  Holborn, 
W.C. 

Poppy  Mephisto  Rose. — A  very  large  flower  of  a 
purplish  rose  colour,  with  a  distinctly  marked  white 
cross  in  the  centre. — Hooper  <£•  Co.,  Covcnt  Go/rden. 

Primula  sinensis  Holborn  Ruby. — A  new  and 
very  distinct  form.  The  flowers  are  of  immense  size, 
borne  well  above  the  beautiful  Fern-leaf  foliage  (as  large 
as  the  “Queen”)  ;  colour,  rich  rosy  ruby;  eye  very 
unique. — James  Carter  <k  Co.,  237  <fc  238,  High  Holborn. 

Primula  sinensis  fimbriata,  “Magenta  Queen.” 
— A  new  variety  of  very  compact  habit  of  growth,  very 
vigorous  and  robust,  with  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
The  blooms  are  very  large,  measuring  upwards  of  2  i  ins. 
in  diameter,  of  very  good  substance,  and  a  bright 
magenta  colour,  with  a  small  bright  lemon  eye  ;  quite  a 
new  colour  in  Primulas. — B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Vpper  Holloway ;  Watkins  <£• 
Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Primula  sinensis,  Snowflake.* — A  pure  white 
Fern-leaved  Primula.  Flowers  large,  of  fine  form, 
massive  substance,  and  exquisitely  fimbriated  at  the 
edge,  well  displayed  in  immense  pyramidal  trusses  above 
the  dark  green,  beautifully  curled  foliage. — James 
Veitch  d:  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.. 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  Double  Pure 
White-flowered. — Equal  to  the  finest  strain  of  Golden 
Feather,  both  in  habit  and  colour.  The  flowers  are 
like  miniature  snow-white  Asters,  and  form  a  sheet  of 
pure  white  bloom  ;  very  suitable  for  cutting. — James 
Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Ricinus  Cambodgensis  —  A  native  of  Cambodia. 
It  attains  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  is  of  vigorous 
growth.  The  main  stem  and  leaf-stalks  are  of  shining 
ebony-black  ;  the  leaves  are  very  large,  palmate, 
regularly  divided,  and  richly  coloured. — Hooper  <k  Co., 
Covent  Harden. 

Saponaria,  Scarlet  Queen. — This  really  distinct 
addition  to  this  charming  genus  is  destined  to  replace 
the  well-known  S.  calabrica.  It  is  more  compact,  the 
stems  are  of  a  dark  purplish  green  colour,  and  the 
flowers  rich  scarlet-crimson  ;  very  beautiful  and  novel. — 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Statice  superba. — This  differs  conspicuously  from 
St.  Suworowi  in  having  feathered  or  plumed  flower- 
spikes  similar  to  the  feathered  Cockscombs.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.,  each  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  number  of  beautiful  spikes  or  plumes. 
The  main  flower-stem  rises  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  above  the 
plume.  The  individual  flowers  vary  in  all  shades  of 
colours  from  pure  white  to  deep  rose.  —  Watkins  <k 
Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Stock,  Intermediate,  Williams’  Crimson  Gem. 
— An  acquisiiion  of  considerable  merit,  on  account  of 
its  charming  and  decided  colour.  It  is  of  a  dwarf 
compact  habit,  the  central  spike  and  lateral  branches 
producing  a  great  profusion  of  rich  crimson  blooms  of 
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very  large  size.— B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Para¬ 
dise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. 

Sweet  Pea,  Boreatton  (Eckford). — A  very  fine 
dark  Pea,  with  bold  stout  flowers,  the  standard  being  a 
rich  shining  bronzy  crimson,  the  wings  of  a  beautiful 
crimson-purple,  shaded  with  rose.  —  William  Bull, 
King’s  Boad,  Chelsea;  Watkins  <£  Simpson,  Exeter 
Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Sweet  Pea,  Invincible  Blue.— The  most  striking 
and  distinct  colour  yet  obtained  in  Sweet  Peas,  having 
both  standard  and  wings  of  a  fine  light  violet-blue 
colour.  —  Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford;  Hooper  cfc  Co., 
Covent  Barden. 

Tridax  bicolor  rosea. — This  quite  new  and  very 
pretty  annual  composite  forms  a  compact  bush  about 
1  ft.  high,  commencing  to  flower  when  about  half  that 
size.  The  flower-heads  are  borne  well  above  the 
foliage  and  are  about  1J  ins.  across,  of  a  pleasing  rose 
colour,  the  disc  being  yellow.  In  the  bud  the  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  crimson.  —  Watkins  &  Simpson,  Exeter 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.;  Hooper  <£■  Co. ,  Covent  Barden. 

Zea  gigantea  fol.  variegata  (Parrot  Maize,  or 
Indian  Corn).  A  beautiful  novelty  ;  foliage  large 
and  drooping,  with  splendid  variegated  leaves  of  silver, 
white,  and  green  ;  very  ornamental  for  grouping  ;  6  ft. 
to  9  ft.  high. — Hooper  <k  Co.,  Covent  Barden. 

Zmnia  linearis. — An  interesting  and  very  pretty 
species  from  Mexico,  which  forms  neat,  erect,  and 
dense  bushes  of  about  12  ins.  in  height,  covered  with 
flowers  1J  ins.  to  2  ins.  across  ;  colour  bright  golden 
yellow  with  light  orange  margin.  The  flowers  retain 
their  colour  beautifully  when  dried.  —  Watkins  & 
Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

- - -»*«*■ - 

COCO  NUT,  NOT  COCOA-NUT. 

lx  a  former  number  of  your  valuable  paper  (April  11th, 
1885)  I  gave  some  particulars  about  the  Coco-nut,  in 
which  I  used  this  mode  of  spelling,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  it  considered  the  correct  one.  The  great 
difficulty  in  convincing  other  people  that  it  was  right 
lay  in  the  contrary  evidence  of  the  rendering  Cocoa-nut 
by  so  many  botanical  writers  of  eminence,  including 
Loudon,  Lindley  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  It  is,  therefore, 
gratifying  to  see  reference  made  to  this  subject  in  the 
new  periodical  called  the  Annals  of  Botany  by  the 
editor,  Professor  Bavley  Balfour,  who  recommends  all 
botanists  who  wish  to  write  correctly  to  range  them¬ 
selves  amongst  careful  writers,  and  to  use  “Coco-nut” 
in  future,  as  he  intends  to  do.  Will  you  allow  me 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  columns  to  say 
the  same  to  horticulturists,  and  give  a  short  epitome 
of  my  reasons  why  they  should  do  so,  by  selecting  a 
few  examples  from  writers  on  this  subject. 

All  the  earliest  writers  wrote  Coco-nut  or  Coker-nut, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  change  of  the  name  of  the 
Cacao  product  from  chocolate  to  cocoa  that  the 
diversity  began.  Most  of  your  readers  must  have 
noticed  at  various  times  the  produce  of  Cocos  nucifera 
(the  Cocoa-nut  Palm),  Theobroma  Cacao  (the  Chocolate 
or  Cocoa  Tree),  and  even  Erythroxylon  Coca  (the  Coca 
shrub),  designated  Cocoa  with  the  addition  of  nut,  fruit, 
or  leaf.  The  mention  of  the  Cocoa-leaf  of  Upper  Peru 
in  an  article  on  “Economic  Botany”  in  Household 
Words  for  1856,  first  called  my  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  a  more  careful  spelling,  and  Cocoa-nut  oil 
and  Cocoa-nuts  in  Bennie' s  Pharmacopoeia,  published  in 
1833,  pp.  686  and  687,  are  mentioned  some  dozen  times 
as  the  products  of  Theobroma  Cacao  (Linn.).  Some  of 
the  many  other  instances  could  be  adduced  were  these 
not  sufficient— proofs  of  the  exigence,  as  well  as  the 
urgency,  of  using  a  proper  English  nomenclature  even 
independently  of  the  correct  etymological  reasons,  to 
show  which  products  we  are  alluding  to. 

An  excellent  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Trimen, 
director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  is 
worth  reproducing,  entitled  “Cacao  and  Cocoa.”  He 
says  “  In  my  use  of  these  words  I  have  been 
generally  guided  by  an  impression  that  they  refer  re¬ 
spectively  to  the  tree  and  its  commercial  product.  The 
aboriginal  name  in  Guiana  is  ‘Cacao,’  but  how  this 
may  be  pronounced  I  do  not  know.  The  native  name 
was  adopted  (as  in  so  many  other  cases)  as  the  botanical 
one,  and  the  spelling  retained,  and  this  must  always 
remain,  for  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  alter  what  has  once 
been  published  as  a  scientific  name.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  tree  has  not  been  generally  called 
Chocolate  Tree.  But  the  product  is  another  thing.  It 
is  always  and  by  everybody  called  ‘Cocoa,’  and  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  alter  this  ;  therefore 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  pedantic  to  spell  it  ‘  Cacao.’  As 
for  the  Coco-nut  Palm,  I  think  this  way  of  spelling  it 
is  practically  useful.”  Ray,  in  1687,  in  his  Historic. 


Plantarum,  p.  1670,  has  Cacao,  the  Caco  Tree  ;  and  in 
the  Anglo-Latinus  Index,  the  Cacao  or  Chocolate  Tree, 
Cacao  ;  and  at  p.  1356,  Palma  indica  nucifera,  (J.B. ), 
the  Coco  or  Coker-nut  Tree. 

Bailey,  in  the  thirteenth  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
A. d.  1749,  has  “Cacao,  an  Indian  tree,  like  to  an 
Orange  tree,  bearing  nuts  of  which  chocolate  is  made; 
Coco  Nut,  see  Cacao  ;  Coco-tree,  an  Indian  tree  much 
like  the  Date  tree,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  twenty-second 
edition,  a.d.  1777,  the  name  is  spelled  “Cacao  (as 
above),  Cocao  Nut,  see  Cocoa  ;  Cocoa  tree,  an  Indian 
tree,  &c.”  (same  as  the  definition  to  Coco  tree  in  the 
former  edition).  Here  we  find  a  decided  mixture  of 
the  two  trees  formerly  so  clearly  distinct. 

Philip  Miller,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his  Bardeners' 
Dictionary,  a.d.  1768,  has  “Cocos,  the  Cocoa-nut; 
Gacao,  the  Chocolate-nut.”  Iam  notable  to  refer  to 
any  other  edition  of  Miller  or  Bailey,  but,  perhaps, 
some  of  your  correspondents  could  give  any  different 
version  they  might  find  in  some  of  the  other  editions, 
and  they  could  be  referred  to  editions  of  other  dic¬ 
tionaries,  when  the  real  culprit  could  be  identified. 
Dr.  Murray  points  to  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  published 
in  1755,  whether  Bailey,  who  has  the  demerit,  could 
easily  be  proved  by  those  who  have  earlier  editions  of 
these  two  otherwise  valuable  dictionaries. — (Edipus. 

- — >2<— - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CLASSIFI¬ 

CATION. 

I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mr.  Molyneux  for  so 
kindly  and  promptly  responding  to  my  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  re-classification  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  exhibition  purposes.  I  cheerfully  endorse  the  dis¬ 
senting  nature  of  his  criticisms,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  he  has  so  well  performed  the  labour  invited  from 
him.  I  think  very  many  readers  also  are  obliged  to 
Mr.  Molyneux,  and  I  advise  them  to  specially  care  for 
the  lists  as  prepared  by  him,  because  they  will  form  a 
valuable  basis  for  the  classification  of  Chrysanthemums 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  me.  Sooner  or  later,  such  a 
change  is  sure  to  come.  The  growth  of  varieties  will 
not  only  compel  it,  but  public  opinion  will  demand.it. 
I  can  very  well  understand  the  objections  entertained  by 
an  old  and  successful  exhibitor  like  Mr.  Molyneux,  who 
has  done  so  well  on  the  old  lines  that  he  has  no  reason 
to  w'ish  for  change.  Still  further,  men  of  strong  con¬ 
servative  ideas  find  it  hard  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  those  changes  which  time  and  necessity  presently 
render  inevitable. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  speaking  with  his  customary 
eloquence  upon  the  possible  future  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  at  Kingston  last  month,  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  only  limit  to  the  popularity  of  the  plant  would  be 
found  in  the  cessation  of  novelty  in  varieties.  Judging 
by  the  recent  progress,  it  would  seem  as  if  that 
cessation  would  hardly  be  realised  for  a  few  centuries 
yet  ;  indeed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  anyone  to 
prognosticate  the  future  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Its 
development  into  so  many  diverse  forms  during  jthe 
past  twenty  years  has  been  marvellous,  and  observing 
persons,  whose  minds  can  look  beyond  the  stereotyped 
growers’  and  exhibitors’  narrow  range  of  vision,  see 
in  that  wonderful  expansion  evidence  of  the  even  yet 
more  remarkable  development  in  store.  Still,  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  popularity  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  with  what  may  be  called  the  general  public, 
will  be  largely  determined  by  the  handling  the  plant 
receives  from  the  growers  of  present  and  future  years. 

I  wish  to  promote  at  our  shows  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  handling,  and  I  am  sure  that  breadth  will  come 
in  time.  That  Mr.  Molyneux  was  able  to  so  readily 
classify  both  incurved  and  Japanese  kinds  as  I  suggested, 
shows  at  once  that  it  is  but  a  matter  of  determination 
on  the  part  of  committees  in  arranging  their  schedules. 
With  respect  to  the  Japanese,  these  lists  ten  years 
hence  would  require  rearrangement  or,  at  least,  need 
enormous  additions,  and  the  longer  the  attempted 
classification  is  ignored  the  more  difficult  will  become 
competitions  in  the  respective  classes.  I  would  very 
cordially  invite  other  exhibitors  and  growers  to  criticise 
the  suggestions  made  as  well  as  Mr.  Molyneux’s  lists, 
and  let  us  have  the  matter  thoroughly  threshed  out ; 
even  in  the  publication  of  the  lists  and  in  the  criticisms 
so  far,  so  much  is  admitted  in  my  favour  that  I  may 
look, Tor  the  general  result  of  a  discussion  with  com¬ 
placency. — D. 

“D.’s”  attack  upon  the  forty-eight  cut  bloom  class 
I  have  much  relished.  I  agree  with  him  so  far 
that  forty-eight  is  too  many,  but  would  not  abolish 
them  as  he  suggests.  In  my  estimate,  thirty-six  are 
quite  sufficient ;  two  stands  could  then  be  made  up  in 


three  rows  of  six  blooms  each,  composed  of  as  many 
distinct  varieties  without  that  unnecessary  sameness 
which  causes  the  visitors,  in  passing,  to  soon  become 
satiated  with  so  many  duplicates,  and  to  lose  that 
interest  which  distinct  varieties  would  stimulate.  I 
believe  that  by  reducing  the  number  to  thirty -six,  or 
thirty,  the  generality  of  shows  would  be  better  repre¬ 
sented  by  our  best  growers  ;  for  Chrysanthemum  shows 
are  becoming  so  numerous,  whilst  such  growers  remain 
nearly  stationary,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
other  dangers  likely  to  occur.  I  concur  with  Mr. 
Horsefield  when  he  says  that  big  classes  are  the  chief 
public  attraction  ;  but  they  do  not  come  in  sufficient 
numbers.  These  forty-eight  classes  entail  a  deal  of 
labour,  and  if  they  are  beyond  the  ability  of  average 
growers  or  even  experts,  it  is  time  we  cast  about  for  a 
remedy.  Either  the  number  of  blooms  will  have  to  be 
lowered,  or  the  prizes  raised  in  value  ;  for  our  largest 
growers  will  go  to  where  the  biggest  prizes  are  offered. 
On  this  principle  it  seems  absurd  for  a  society  in  offer¬ 
ing  a  £10  prize,  to  advocate  a  class  for  forty-eight  cut 
blooms  if  there  is  to  be  little  or  no  competition. 
Observation  and  comparison  are  weighty,  and  the  few 
entries  in  these  open  classes,  noticed  at  some  ex¬ 
hibitions,  will  cause  exhibitors,  and  especially  com¬ 
mittees,  to  reflect,  and  carry  with  them  the  conviction 
that  these  forty-eight  bloom  classes  are  undesirable. 
Two  entries  staged  in  thirty-six  or  even  thirty  cut 
blooms  are  equally  as  good  or  even  better  than  one 
entry  of  forty-eight  with  duplicates.  If  the  excellence 
of  all  our  shows  is  to  be  maintained,  I  predict  that 
good  results  will  follow  if  the  classes  are  made  smaller. 
Moreover,  it  is  desirable  on  other  grounds  to  check 
what,  if  true,  has  been  already  asserted,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding  between  many 
growers  to  work  the  exhibitions  to  each  other’s 
advantage.  If  this  be  so,  thin  average  entries  will  be 
rife.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  the  arrangement  of  our 
schedules  is  of  vast  importance  for  the  unity  and 
solidification  of  all  interests  concerned.  We  must 
anticipate  difficulties,  and  be  prepared  to  overcome 
obstacles  by  conforming  to  new  ideas  and  systems, 
adopting  the  best  ways  and  means  to  secure  the  best 
results.  Many  old  ways  are  simply  of  routine  ;  but 
so  popular  are  these  shows  becoming  that  weak  places 
will  be  more  detected  and  made  strong.  In  the  other 
sections,  as  suggested  by  “D.,”  separate  classes  might 
be  made  ;  but  most  of  the  small  blooms  he  mentions 
serve  a  far  better  purpose  at  home  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory,  the  vase,  the  sideboard,  or  for 
presentation  to  friends  ;  as  even  amongst  cultivators  of 
the  larger  and  coarser  sorts,  they  have  their  admirers, 
and  will  not  soon  be  lost.  — A  Northern  Committeeman. 
- - 

SOME  NEWER  HARDY 

RHODODENDRONS. 

By  these  I  do  not  mean  any  new  varieties  of  the 
present  season  that  are  announced  at  high  prices,  but 
such  as  have  stood  the  test  of  a  few  years’  culture,  and 
may  be  purchased  from  3s.  6 d.  to  7s.  6d.  each.  Even  new 
varieties  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  are  sometimes  disap¬ 
pointing,  but  those  now  about  to  be  passed  in  review 
are  such  as  deserve  a  place  in  the  most  select  collections. 
The  list  consists  of  Baron  Schroder,  plum  colour,  with 
yellow  centres,  of  fine  form  and  large  bold  trusses  ; 
Frederick  Waterer,  fiery  crimson,  large  fully-formed 
flowers,  bold  trusses  and  an  excellent  habit  of  growth  ; 
Helen  Waterer,  white  centre,  edged  with  crimson, 
fine  trusses  of  bloom  ;  J.  Marshall  Brooks,  rich  scarlet, 
with  bronzy  spots,  very  fine  and  distinct ;  John 
Walter,  rich  crimson,  large  bold  trusses,  fine  form 
and  good  habit  ;  Kate  Waterer,  clear  rosy  crimson, 
large  yellow  blotches,  very  fine  and  distinct  ;  Lady 
Ilchester,  pale  centre,  edged  with  scarlet,  bright  and 
effective  ;  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  pale  rose,  with 
an  intense  black  spotting,  a  very  distinct  and  telling 
variety  ;  Mrs.  Harry  Ingersoll,  bright  pink,  with 
primrose  centre  ;  Mrs.  Sam  Mendel,  pink,  each  petal 
edged  with  white,  yellow  round  the  throat,  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  variety  ;  Roseum  pictum,  lake  shaded 
with  white,  and  greenish  brown  spots,  very  pleasing ; 
Sappho,  white  and  much  spotted  with  brownish 
maroon  ;  Sigismund  Rucker,  magenta  and  richly 
spotted,  a  most  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  ;  Silvio, 
rich  purple,  yellow  centre,  very  distinct ;  Sir  H.  de 
Trafford,  bright  rose  with  yellow  centre  ;  The  Bride, 
pure  white,  upper  petals  delicately  spotted  with  green  ; 
The  Strategist,  delicately  clear  rose,  very  pleasing ;  and 
Vivian  Grey,  bright  rosy  pink,  and  beautifully  spotted. 

One  can  quite  understand  the  great  Loudon’s 
admiration  of  the  hardy  Rhododendron.  He  wrote  of 
them  as  “  the  pride  of  European  gardens,”  as  they  are 
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of  their  native  wilds.  This  was  fifty  years  ago,  when 
very  few  species  or  varieties  were  either  known  or  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe.  If  he  could  have  lived  to  have  seen 
the  heritage  that  has  come  down  to  us  !  Then,  as 
Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  remarks  in  his  useful  book,  “The 
gorgeous  Indian  R.  arboreum  was  but  recently  in¬ 
troduced,  and  had  not  yet  bloomed  in  this  country, 
though  wondrous  things  were  said  of  its  tree  habit  and 
dark  crimson  blossoms  ;  and  as  yet  the  still  popular 
R.  ponticum,  R.  catawbiense,  R.  caucasicum,  R. 
maximum,  R.  ferrugineum,  R.  hirsutum,  and  a  few  of 
their  varieties  very  nearly  made  up  the  list  of  what  we 
may  term  showy  sorts,  though  all  were  worthy  of  the 
high  praise  which  was  accorded  to  them.’’ 

It  is  not  everyone  who  can  grow  the  Rhododendron. 
I  have  known  them  to  be  planted  in  forecourt  gardens 
round  London  only  to  die.  I  think  many  of  the 
positions  assigned  to  them  are  too  hot  and  dry,  therefore 
they  fail.  I  have  seen  them  doing  well  in  some  places  ; 
but  almost  invariably  on  the  north  side  of  a  dwelling, 
and  in  rather  stiff  moist  soil,  with  which  has  been 
mingled  some  peat  or  chopped-up  fibrous  turf.  If 
anyone  will  examine  the  soil  about  the  roots  of 
Rhododendrons  that  are  planted  in  a  stiff  soil  with  a 
little  clay,  they  will  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  peat 
has  become  absorbed,  but  that  the  roots  have  got  into 
the  moist  loam  and  are  well  establishing  themselves  in 
it.  Some  peat  is  very  helpful  at  planting  time  ;  but 
Rhododendrons  can  yet  be  planted  without  it.  Mr. 
Fraser  recommends  the  preparation  of  artificial  com¬ 
post  in  the  absence  of  peat,  and  he  states  that  “the 
materials  for  forming  an  artificial  compost,  which  will 
adequately  supply  all  their  requirements,  exist  in  a 
separate  state,  and  may  be  found  in  abundance  in 
every  district  in  the  country.”  Loamy  turf  from  old 
pastures,  cut  just  deep  enough  to  include  the  fibre,  of 
which  it  cannot  have  too  much,  with  about  one-half 
of  its  bulk  of  rotten  leaves  and  old  cow  dung,  and 
more  or  less  sand,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
loam  ;  the  whole  mass  chopped  down  with  the  spade, 
not  too  fine,  and  well  mixed  together,  will  form  a 
compost  which  any  Rhododendron  will  duly  appreciate 
and  grow  in  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Charred 
garden  refuse,  such  as  primings,  weeds,  and  old  tan 
bark,  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  such  a  compost; 
and  may  be  used  liberally  when  it  can  be  had,  with 
great  benefit  to  the  plants.  In  no  other  form  should 
these  substances  be  introduced,  as  unless  they  are  so 
thoroughly  decomposed  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  fine  mould,  they  are  not  only  worthless  but  highly 
pernicious.  This  applies  to  old  tan,  which  has  some¬ 
times  been  recommended.  We  have  never  seen  the 
young  roots  working  freely  amongst  it  in  any  state , 
but  very  often  when  the  decomposition  was  but  partial, 
the  ball  was  found  to  be  covered  with  white  fungus  and 
the  plant  in  a  sickly  condition. 

One  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  :  Rhododendrons 
appear  to  have  a  great  repugnance  to  calcareous  soil, 
and  refuse  to  grow  where  lime  or  chalk  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  roots.  Hardy  as  the  Rhododendron 
is,  it  is  always  well  to  plant  in  sheltered  positions,  so 
that  as  little  harm  as  possible  be  done  to  the  flowers  by 
wind  ;  the  plants  are  also  impatient  of  too  much  shade, 
apparently  preferring  the  open,  and  drip  from  trees 
should  be  avoided.  Then  plenty  of  moisture  is 
necessary,  as  drought  is  very  hurtful  to  the  plants,  and 
a  full  exposure  to  the  sun  enables  the  wood  to  become 
thoroughly  ripened,  so  as  to  withstand  the]  winter’s 
frost  and  set  their  buds. — li.  D. 

- - 

HABROTHAMNUS  ELEGANS. 

Amongst  plants  suitable  for  training  to  walls  or 
pillars  in  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  this  very  free- 
flowering  Mexican  plant  will  hold  a  foremost  place. 
To  flower  it  well,  it  should  be  planted  out  in  a  good 
rich  border,  where  rampant  growth  will  be  made, 
terminating  in  large  thyrse-like  panicles  of  rosy  crimson 
flowers.  After  the  terminal  thyrse  has  been  cut,  the 
latent  eyes  will  break  out  into  growths,  each  point 
bearing  a  thyrse  of  flowers,  only  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
those  produced  at  the  end  of  the  principal  shoot. 

When  tied  to  a  pillar  in  a  conservatory  it  naturally 
assumes  a  very  graceful  form,  all  the  shoots  that  spring 
from  the  main  stems  arching  over  gracefully  and  bearing 
at  their  ends  the  flowers. 

Its  usefulness  as  a  plant  for  cutting  from  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  may  require  such  flowers  for  church  and  similar 
decorations.  After  flowering  it  should  be  pruned  hard 
back  ;  and  the  operation  may  be  done  any  time  after  the 
plant  shows  signs  of  exhaustion  (about  February  as  a 


rule).  When  pruning  is  completed,  the  border  should 
have  some  good  rich  compost  forked  into  it,  to  feed  the 
plant  for  another  season,  and  during  the  growing  period 
abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  ;  and  a  free  application 
of  the  syringe  overhead  upon  all  favourable  occasions  is 
productive  of  good  results.  The  free  use  of  the  syringe 
will  help  to  keep  down  green-fly,  which  sadly  destroys 
the  heads  of  flowers  if  not  well  kept  under. 

Its  cultivation  in  pots  will  yield  a  lot  of  flowers  to  the 
grower,  but  to  get  quantity  and  quality  it  must  have 
both  root  and  head-room.  A  few  years  back  I  saw  in 
the  window  of  an  old  Yorkshire  labourer’s  cottage,  a 
plant  of  this  Habrothamnus  trained  on  a  ladder  to  face 
the  window,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  never  without 
flowers,  the  owner  considering  it  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  window  plants.  I  saw  the  plant  on  several  occasions, 
and  it  always  appeared  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition, 
although  not  bearing  such  large  leaves  and  flowers  as  it 
would  do  under  greenhouse  culture. —  IF".  G. 

- - 

CYCLAMENS. 

"Welcome,  indeed,  are  these  attractive  plants  at  this 
gloomy  season  of  the  year,  when  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  maintain  a  continuous  floral  display  in  the 
conservatory.  Chrysanthemums  began  weeks  ago  to 
hang  their  heads,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
last  of  them  will  take  leave  of  us  in  this  house,  giving 
place  to  substitutes,  which  come  in  the  form  of 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Epacris,  Cytisus,  Cyclamens,  Cine¬ 
rarias,  and  many  other  winter-flowering  things. 

Among  the  above-named  subjects  not  the  least  note¬ 
worthy  is  Cyclamen  persicum,  on  which  I  will  make  a 
few  cultural  remarks.  If  everyone  knows  what  I  am 
going  to  say  I  will  retire,  assured  that  I  have  related 
nothing  new.  Never  mind,  I  will  mention  what  I 
know  about  Cyclamens  or  Sowbread.  As  it  is  not 
deemed  advisable  to  keep  the  corms  after  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  it  will,  therefore,  become  necessary  to 
raise  a  batch  of  seedlings  annually  to  keep  up  the 
stock.  Commencing  with  seed  sowing,  I  may  remark 
that  this  can  be  done  at  various  periods  of  the  year. 
A  reliable  authority  says  that  during  November  and 
December  is  the  best  time  to  sow,  and  another  writer 
asserts  from  August  to  October  to  be  the  most  suitable 
period,  while  a  third  states  that  the  end  of  January  is 
a  good  time  ;  but  on  this  point  the  sower  must  please 
himself.  I  consider  October  a  suitable  month  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation. 

A  common  and  successful  method  of  raising  seedlings 
is  as  follows  : — Procure  an  ordinary  seed-pan,  drain  it 
efficiently,  and  fill  with  a  compost  consisting  of  fine 
loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  a  quantity  of  peat, 
and  some  silver-sand.  Sow  the  seeds — or,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  some,  dibble  them  in — |  in.  apart  and 
%  in.  deep.  Place  the  seed-pan  in  a  temperature  of 
50®  in  a  moist  shaded  greenhouse  or  pit,  and  when  the 
seedlings  appear,  move  them  close  to  the  glass  to 
prevent  them  becoming  drawn.  When  large  enough, 
they  should  be  lifted  out  carefully  and  re-planted  2  ins. 
apart  in  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  and  again  placed  near  the 
glass  in  a  similar  temperature  and  situation,  where  they 
ought  to  remain  throughout  the  winter.  As  spring 
advances,  re-pot  singly  into  60s,  and  afterwards 
remove  into  those  of  larger  size  as  the  plants  grow. 

In  potting,  do  not  more  than  half  cover  the  corms  ; 
for  if  wholly  covered,  as  recommended  by  some,  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  apt  to  damp-off.  Should  green¬ 
fly  make  its  appearance,  fumigation  must  be  resorted 
to.  Syringing  overhead  in  the  afternoon  will  keep 
down  thrips,  and  as  the  sun  becomes  powerful  at  this 
season,  shading  must  be  resorted  to.  They  ought  to 
make  good  growth  during  the  summer,  and  by  autumn 
they  will  be  of  a  fair  size,  commencing  to  flower  by 
Christmas.  •  As  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  for  those 
with  limited  accommodation  to  trouble  with  seedlings, 
I  will  take  leave  of  them  here,  and  proceed  with  the 
management  of  two-year-old  and  three-year-old  corms, 
a  few  of  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  everyone  who 
owns  a  greenhouse  ;  and  if  he  has  not  already  got  a 
few,  he  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  the  nurseryman 
or  florist,  who  will  soon  supply  him  with  a  few 
excellent  plants  at  a  mere  nominal  price. 

We  succeeded  in  producing  magnificent  plants  under 
the  following  treatment.  In  a  shady  corner,  with  a 
north-western  aspect,  we  placed  a  frame,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  we  put  about  9  ins.  of  rotten  dung  from  an 
old  hot-bed,  and  above  this  about  4  ins.  of  soil— loam, 
leaf-soil  and  sand  mixed.  About  the  middle  of  June 
the  corms. '  which  had  been  resting  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  activity  again, 
were  taken  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  about  18  ins. 


apart  in  this  frame.  I  may  here  add  that  water  was 
withheld  from  them  during  the  few  weeks  they  rested  ; 
but  they  were  never  allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  to 
justify  one  in  saying  they  were  subjected  to  the  drying- 
off  or  starvation  process,  as  some  choose  to  term  it. 
After  planting  they  received  a  good  watering,  and  the 
lights  put  on,  being  shaded  with  an  old  half-worn  mat, 
through  which  the  light  could  penetrate,  but  not  the 
sun  to  do  them  harm.  On  dewy  nights  the  lights 
were  removed,  giving  the  plants'  advantage  of  the 
refreshing  moisture  which  they  enjoy  so  well,  and 
about  the  middle  of  September  we  carefully  lifted  and 
potted  them.  Some  of  the  corms  measured  about  4  ins. 
across,  and  were  put  in  24-size  pots,  using  a  compost 
consisting  of  loam,  soil  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
dash  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser  and  sand ;  a  quantity  of 
charcoal  was  also  added  to  the  soil. 

The  house  in  which  we  placed  them  for  the  winter 
was  one  of  those  structures  that  seems  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  these  plants — a  low  span-roofed  pit, 
with  a  sunken  path  in  the  centre,  and  a  bed  of  ashes 
on  either  side.  The  temperature  was  kept  between  45° 
and  50°,  and  the  atmosphere  moist  and  genial,  never 
allowing  it  to  become  dry  and  arid.  By  December 
they  commenced  flowering  profusely,  and  continued 
doing  so  until  February  and  March. 

I  was  rather  amused,  five  years  ago,  to  see  a  corm 
divided  into  four,  and  each  quarter  potted  singly  in  a 
60-sized  pot,  in  a  greenhouse  under  the  charge  of  one 
whom  I  thought  ought  to  have  known  better  ;  and  on 
asking  what  reason  he  had  for  the  foolish  proceeding, 
he  replied  that  it  was  the  best  white  he  ever  saw,  and 
as  it  had  never  matured  any  seeds,  he  resolved  to 
propagate  it  by  division  of  the  roots.  It  is  needless  to 
add  his  attempt  was  fruitless. 

Cyclamen  persicum  is  a  native  of  Persia  ;  and 
although  the  corms  are  very  acrid,  those  of  other 
species,  its  congeners,  are  the  favourite  food  of  the 
wild  boars  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
English  name,  Sowbread. — J.  Peebles. 

— - - 

Gardening  Miscellany. 


Peach  Trees  Dropping  their  Buds. — Your 
correspondent,  “  D.  C.”  (p.  268),  invites  the  opinions 
and  experience  of  practical  men  upon  the  subject  of 
Peach  trees  in  early  forcing  houses  dropping  their  buds. 
I  happened,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  placed  in  much  the 
same  predicament  as  himself.  I  went  to  a  situation 
early  in  January  of  that  year,  and  finding  the  buds  in 
the  first  house  dropping  very  much,  pointed  it  out  to 
my  employer  and  others,  when  I  learnt  that  the  same 
thing  occurred  more  or  less  every  year  in  that  particular 
house.  This  set  me  thinking  deeply  as  to  what  were 
the  causes  and  remedies.  I  found  the  borders  and 
roots  of  the  trees  in  good  condition,  and  the  branches 
had  good,  plump,  not  over-gross  wood  in  them  ;  in 
fact,  all  seemed  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  well- 
trained,  with  not  an  over-abundance  of  wood.  The 
trees  were  trained  upon  the  roof,  which  I  consider  a 
most  material  point  in  very  early  houses,  as  at  that 
time  all  the  solar  heat  and  light,  consistent  with 
material  and  proper  ventilation,  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  is  necessary.  They  should  not  be  planted  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  or  even  low  upon  trellises.  This 
method  may  do  in  late  houses,  but  not  so  well  in  early 
ones.  So  far  this  was  satisfactory.  "What  could  be 
the  cause  ?  Was  it  dryness  at  the  roots  during  the 
growing  and  ripening  process  of  the  previous  year’s 
wood,  or  was  the  wood  properly  ripened  ?  Both  are 
well-known  causes  of  buds  dropping.  Some  whom  I 
know  think  that  dryness  at  the  roots  during  autumn 
will  hasten  and  develop  the  ripening  process.  This  is 
a  great  error,  especially  with  regard  to  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  as  the  buds  and  wood  require  to  be  fully 
and  properly  developed  if  good  results  are  expected.  I 
took  particular  care  that  the  roots  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry  while  the  growing  and  ripening  process 
was  on,  and  during  the  month  of  August  had  all  the 
lights  removed  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  thus  ex¬ 
posing  the  trees  to  the  full  influence  of  the  weather, 
and  properly  ripening  and  hardening  the  wood.  The 
night  dews  in  autumn  are  valuable  auxiliaries  for  this 
purpose.  The  lights  were  replaced  early  in  December, 
and  during  the  two  successive  seasons  I  had  charge  of 
the  place  we  had  no  trouble  with  the  buds  dropping, 
except  one  tree  at  the  end  of  the  house,  which  did  only 
fairly  well,  owing  to  a  double  row  of  hot-water  pipes 
running  through  the  border  close  to  its  roots.  This 
was  not  an  error  in  practice,  but  in  the  construction  of 
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the  heating  apparatus.  I  consider  that  if  the  lights 
are  removed  .from  Peach  houses  during  the  autumn 
months  it  will  help  the  trees  considerably,  especially 
where  results  are  not  satisfactory  ;  and  I  can  call  to 
mind  other  instances  where  it  has  been  beneficial  to 
trees  that  have  not  previously  done  well.  Peaches 
will  not  bear  strong  forcing  during  the  dull  winter 
months,  for  the  buds  will  be  sure  to  drop  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  fruits  are  set  they  can  be  pushed  along  more 
rapidly  with  a  high  temperature. — Alfred  Gaut. 

As  your  correspondent  “  D.  C.”  (p.  268),  invites  the 
opinions  of  practical  men  on  this  subject,  I  venture  to 
offer  mine.  I  think  the  dropping  of  the  buds  is  caused 
by  either  too  high  a  temperature  at  starting,  or  from 
the  roots  being  kept  too  dry  at  some  period  within  the 
twelve  months  previous  to  starting.  My  experience 
teaches  me  that  Peach  trees  require  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water.  The  only  time  that  I  allow  the 
soil  to  become  anything  like  dry,  is  while  the  fruits 
are  finishing  off.  In  houses  where  several  sorts  are 
grown  so  as  to  form  a  succession,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  from  a  tree  it  receives  a  copious  watering,  not 
waiting  till  the  house  has  been  altogether  cleared  of  its 
fruit.  As  to  heat,  I  never  allow  the  temperature  to 
exceed  45°  by  fire-heat  till  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  By 
adopting  this  course  of  treatment,  trees  which  previously 
dropped  their  buds,  retained  them,  and  bore  heavy 
crops  of  fruit. — G. 

Richardia  sethiopica. —  Richardia  sethiopica, 
commonly  called  Calla  aethiopica,  is  a  very  distinct 
and  attractive  subject  for  greenhouse  decoration,  both 
on  account  of  its  handsome  dark  green  foliage  and 
elegant  white  flower  spathes  ;  and  as  it  comes  into 
flower  just  as  the  Chrysanthemums  are  going  out,  it 
becomes  doubly  attractive  to  us,  and  the  spathes  last 
a  considerable  time  in  beauty.  It  is  easily  cultivated, 
and  the  spathes  are  greatly  favoured,  and  justly  so,  for 
cutting  purposes.  Few  things  are  more  attractive  in  a 
greenhouse  than  a  group  of  these  plants  in  flower. 
Spring  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  from  suckers,  as 
by  so  doing  they  will  have  time  to  establish  themselves, 
so  as  to  flower  in  the  following  spring.  The  best  com¬ 
post  is  good  loam  and  cow  manure,  using  rather  more 
of  the  loam  than  the  manure.  The  best  plan  to 
follow  with  established  plants  after  flowering  is  to 
plant  them  in  the  garden  about  May.  A  piece  of 
ground  should  be  prepared  by  adding  a  good  dressing 
of  manure,  and  then  the  plants  should  be  divided  and 
planted  a  little  more  than  1  ft.  apart.  The  only 
attention  they  will  require  afterwards  is  to  let  them 
have  an  abundance  of  water  ;  too  much  can  scarcely  be 
given  during  the  summer  months.  They  should  be 
taken  up  and  potted  about  October  in  the  above- 
mentioned  compost.  A  5-in.  or  6-in.  pot  will  be  quite 
large  enough  to  flower  single  crowns,  putting  one  or 
two  in  a  larger  pot,  when  a  saving  of  room  will  be 
made.  The  best  time  to  have  them  in  flower  is  just 
as  the  Chrysanthemums  are  getting  over,  which  may 
easily  be  accomplished  by  the  humblest  gardener.  In 
most  greenhouses  may  now  be  seen  some  of  these 
beautiful  plants  in  flower.  The  Richardia  is  very 
much  subject  to  that  pest  of  the  gardener,  viz.  green-fly  ; 
therefore  frequent  fumigation  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to.  — IF.  C.  G. 

The  Nomenclature  of  Fruit  Trees.— The 

details  of  systems  adopted  by  “  N.  H.  P.”  and  Mr.  R. 
Stevens,  which  appeared  in  The  Gardening  World, 
pp.  247  and  268,  were  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
myself,  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  a  better  system  of  securing  a 
perpetual  nomenclature  of  fruit  trees  in  orchards  and 
gardens  is  not  carried  out  more  extensively  than  it 
is  ;  but  by  bringing  the  subject  to  the  front  in  your 
valuable  paper,  no  doubt  many  may  feel  it  their  duty  to 
adopt  one  or  other  of  the  systems  advocated,  as  a 
better  means  of  procuring  the  desired  result.  I  have 
lately  been  appointed  to  my  present  place,  and  I  find  a 
state  of  chaos  in  such  matters,  not  a  tree  with  a  label 
attached,  or  any  means  of  knowing  its  name,  unless  by 
the  fruit,  which  many  of  your  readers  will  agree  with 
me  is  a  very  haphazard  way  of  arriving  at  the  true 
name,  because  the  fruit  varies  much  in  different 
districts.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  drawn  a  plan  of 
the  orchard  and  garden,  and  numbered  the  trees  similar 
to  Mr.  R.  Stevens’  system  ;  but  I  intend  hanging  the 
plan  up  in  the  fruit  room  for  future  reference,  and 
when  the  name  is  ascertained  correctly  it  will  be 
marked  on  the  plan,  which  I  think  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  employer,  employed,  and  horticulture 
generally.  I  well  remember  in  one  place  where  I  lived, 
the  head  gardener  considered  it  a  very  important 
matter  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  labels  attached  to 


the  fruit  trees  ;  and  it  may  have  inculcated  the  same 
feeling  in  myself.  Perhaps  everyone  does  not  perceive 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  same  degree  ;  but 
when  once  the  idea  is  realised  that  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  successors,  as  well  as  for  the  present  gardener,  the 
matter  will  acquire  that  importance  attached  to  it  both 
by  myself  and  other  correspondents. — J.  S.  T. 

The  Cherry  House  at  Wycombe  Abbey. 
— I  was  much  interested  in  this  when  paying  Mr. 
Miles  a  visit  early  last  summer.  His  Cherry  house  is 
a  rather  narrow  lean-to,  with  plants  trained  up  the 
front  and  on  the  back  wall  also  ;  the  trees  are  started 
into  growth  in  October,  the  temperature  being  kept 
low  by  night  and  from  40°  to  50°  by  day.  Cherries 
require  a  great  deal  of  care  in  bringing  them  on  until 
after  they  have  stored,  and  then  they  may  be  pretty 
much  left  to  take  their  own  way  ;  but  after  storing 
Cherries  require  plenty  of  air  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  highly 
flavoured.  Mr.  Miles  says  that  Cherries  with  proper 
treatment  are  certain  to  do  well  if  planted  in  good 
loam  and  surfaced  occasionally.  The  earliest  Cherry 
Mr.  Miles  grows  is  Early  Rivers,  which  is  about  a  week 
earlier  than  the  Black  Tartarian  ;  but  this  last  is  a 
grand  Cherry,  fruiting  in  dense  clusters,  and  very  fine 
in  flavour.  Two  other  fine  varieties  at  Wycombe 
Abbey  are  Governor  Wood  and  Elton  ;  they  come  in 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Black  Tartarian,  are  both  good 
croppers,  and  of  excellent  quality. — R.  D. 

Dividing  Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Tuberous 
Begonias  can  be  divided  with  success  if  done  carefully 
at  the  right  time.  Last  spring  we  had  some  tubers  of 
a  semi-erect  character,  which  were  about  6  ins.  in 
diameter,  with  six  or  eight  growths  springing  from 
each  tuber,  and  being  rather  short  of  this  colour — a 
bright  scarlet — for  bedding  purposes,  and  there  being 
not  sufficient  time  to  increase  the  stock,  and  get  the 
plants  strong  enough  by  propagation  from  cuttings,  we 
divided  the  tubers  into  three  parts,  according  to  the 
number  of  shoots  on  each.  Care  was  taken  to  retain 
to  each  part  some  of  the  outside  ;  and  all  had  roots 
attached.  The  cutting  was  done  at  the  time  when  the 
plants  were  being  transplanted  into  other  boxes  to  give 
more  root  and  head  room.  Around  each  part  which 
was  cut  we  placed  silver  sand,  the  parts  soon  healed 
over,  and  the  plants  so  treated  flowered  freely,  and  at 
taking-up  time,  in  the  autumn,  showed  no  signs  of 
decay  or  other  ill  effects.  — E.  M. 

Forcing  Plants.  —  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  connection  with  gardening,  and  one  that 
requires  great  care  and  attention  if  good  results  are 
desired.  There  being  a  great  scarcity  of  flowers  outside, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  forcing 
plants,  either  for  cut  flowers  or  table  decoration,  or 
both.  By  careful  management,  and  introducing  them 
in  batches,  a  succession  can  be  obtained.  There  are 
many  subjects  for  this  purpose,  and  some  of  the  most 
useful  are  given  here.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  broken  into 
single  crowns  or  clumps,  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
ashes  with  good  bottom  heat,  show  up  readily,  and 
their  value  needs  no  comment.  Lilac  forces  well,  the 
white  being  especially  valuable.  Spiraea  japonica,  an 
old  favourite,  is  very  useful  in  many  ways.  Deutzia 
gracilis  is  a  pretty  white-flowering  shrub.  Hard 
forcing  is  not  advisable  for  this,  as  the  buds  are  apt 
to  go  blind.  Dielytra  spectabilis  makes  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  conservatory.  Azaleas  of  the  A.  mollis 
and  A.  indica  type  are  very  showy  if  well  set  with 
flower-buds.  Richardia  mthiopica  is  always  in  demand, 
its  spathes  of  creamy  white  being  very  handsome. 
Bulbs  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  lovely  Roman 
Hyacinths  generally  commence  the  season’s  forcing, 
and,  by  the  plan  advocated  above,  can  be  had  in  flower 
two  to  three  months.  Tulips,  Narcissus  and  Crocus 
force  easily,  and  repay  any  trouble  bestowed  on  them. 
More  might  be  enumerated,  but  the  above  cannot  be 
superseded  by  anything  which  has  been  excluded  from 
these  remarks. — F.  R.  S. 

Impatiens  Mariana. — The  habit  of  this  plant 
is  very  different  from  that  which  we  find  in  other 
species  of  Balsam  grown  in  gardens  ;  but  those  which 
are  cultivated,  in  most  cases,  are  kept  solely  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  We  have  a  pleasing  bit  of 
variety  in  this  plant,  which  merits  cultivation  on 
account  of  the  natural  variegation  of  the  foliage.  The 
ovate  leaves  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  I.  flaccida, 
and  of  a  bright  pleasing  green,  furnished  with  a  broad 
silvery  grey  band  along  the  centre  and  the  principal 
lateral  veins.  The  hairy  stems  assume  a  low  pro¬ 
cumbent  habit,  almost  skirting  the  soil,  and  in  this 
respect  the  plant,  together  with  its  silvery  grey-banded 
leaves,  may  be  compared  to  the  Fittonias  or  some  of 
the  dwarf  variegated  Eranthemums  or  Chamseran- 


themum.  At  all  events,  the  present  plant  may  be 
used  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  similar  way  to  those 
plants.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  not  Flowering. — Can  any¬ 
one  explain  why  it  is  my  plants  of  this  have  not 
bloomed  this  season  1  I  have  some  in  pots  under 
glass,  and  a  particularly  strong  one  in  the  open 
ground,  but  for  some  reason  not  a  flower  has  appeared 
this  year.  I  wonder  why  !  For  this  reason  I  appeal 
to  you  and  your  readers,  whether  some  solution  of  the 
problem  may  be  forthcoming.  Hitherto  the  plants 
have  always  bloomed  at  the  end  of  October  and 
beginning  of  November. — R.  I). 

- ->X<- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Stove. — A  start  may  now  be  made  by  putting 
in  proper  order  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  stoves, 
particularly  so  where  specimens  are  required  to  be  at 
their  best  early  in  the  season,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
unduly  hurried  ;  many  of  them  will  only  require  the 
surface  soil  to  be  removed  as  deeply  as  possible  without 
injury  to  the  roots,  and  this  may  readily  be  done  with 
a  pointed  stick,  afterwards  filling  the  pot  with  the 
very  best  compost  obtainable,  but  by  all  means  avoid 
adding  manure,  unless  it  be  of  a  lasting  character,  such 
as  fine  bones,  as  when  growth  proceeds  it  is  far  better 
to  feed  them  with  it  in  a  liquid  state,  than  run  the  risk 
of  the  soil  becoming  soured  by  adding  it  when  potting. 

Allamandas,  Clerodendrons  (of  the  climbing 
section)  and  many  others,  w’hich,  as  a  rule,  make  too 
rampant  a  growth,  when  treated  in  this  way  keep 
in  perfect  condition  for  several  years,  and  will  flower 
much  more  freely  than  if  potted  annually.  Should 
they  be  required  to  start  at  once  they  may  be  placed  at 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house  and  lightly  syringed 
overhead  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Stephanotis,  if 
trained  to  the  roof,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  should  be 
taken  down  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  roof  being 
washed  at  the  same  time.  All  weakly  growths  should 
be  pruned  away,  leaving  room  for  the  new  growths  as 
made  to  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  light,  or  little 
flower  may  be  expected.  The  general  stock  of  stove 
plants  may  remain  over  for  a  time  before  potting  on, 
but  the  soil  may  at  any  time  be  prepared,  so  that  the 
work  may  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Dracaenas. — Any  old  or  leggy  Dracaenas,  the  stock 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  increase,  may  be  at  once  cut 
up  into  eyes  and  put  into  pans  ;  placed  in  strong  bottom 
heat  they  start  readily  and  make  capital  plants  by  the 
end  of  summer.  D.  gracilis  is,  however,  much  better 
when  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  strike  freely  and 
make  excellent  plants  for  table  and  house  decoration. 
Simply  take  the  head  off  the  plant,  and  plunge  the 
stem  in  bottom-heat.  Some  of  the  Imantophyllums 
which  have  been  in  the  cool  houses  may  now  be  placed 
in  a  gentle  heat,  giving  them  a  watering  of  rather  warm 
water.  If  well  established  they  will  quickly  throw  up 
their  trusses  of  flowers,  which  are  very  striking,  and 
last  fresh  a  long  time  when  not  subject  to  syringing. 

Epiphyllums,  too,  may  be  similarly  treated,  dwarfs 
in  small  pots  being  very  useful  for  staging  along  the 
front  row.  The  stock  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  should 
be  carefully  gone  over,  and  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to 
quantity  let  them  be  placed  in  some  of  the  many  houses 
which  will  be  started  about  this  time,  and  which  afford 
just  the  temperature  to  start  them  into  gentle  growth. 
When  sufficiently  advanced  cuttings  may  be  taken  off 
and  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  will  be  found 
very  serviceable  for  the  edging  of  beds,  and  so  on  ;  but 
they  will  not,  as  a  rule,  flower  so  freely  as  autumn- 
struck  plants.  Lobelias  should  if  possible  be  placed  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  gentle  heat,  where  they  will 
quickly  give  the  necessary  supply  of  cuttings. 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Cucumbers.— The  house  of  Cucumbers  lately  planted 
are  making  a  good  start,  and  will  form  a  good  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  winter-fruiting  house,  upon  which  it  is  never 
safe  to  depend  when  once  the  sun  obtains  much  power. 
Allow  the  plants  to  grow  freely  for  a  time,  that  they 
may  possess  as  much  root  as  possible,  after  which  they 
may  be  pruned  back  somewhat  to  keep  them  within 
bounds,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  production  of  fruit 
by  the  first  week  in  February.  We  put  in  a  few  pots 
of  cuttings,  but  the  bottom  heat  being  low,  most  of 
them  damped  off,  so  that  we  have  had  recourse  to 
sowing  seed  ;  these  will  be  encouraged  to  grow  as 
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rapidly  as  possible,  but  when  once  up,  they  must  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  convenient  to  prevent 
drawing,  and  to  keep  them  sturdy  and  of  good  texture. 

Potatos. — Be  careful  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  new 
Potatos,  for  where  required  in  quantity  and  early, 
much  forethought  is  necessary,  or  a  break  in  the  supply 
easily  occurs.  Of  course  it  should  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  from  now  onwards  they  may  be  expected  to  grow 
more  freely,  and  so  mature  earlier  ;  but  should  any 
danger  arise  in  this  respect  from  want  of  room,  those 
ready  may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  sand,  and  the  pit 
again  re-planted,  using  fresh  soil. 

Roses. — The  early  Peach  house  will  be  found 
admirably  suited  to  fill  with  a  good  batch  of  standard 
Tea  Roses,  the  temperature  maintained  being  exactly 
suited  to  produce  a  sturdy  growth,  and  a  full  bloom. 
Many  take  exception  to  placing  them  in  these  houses 
on  account  of  their  liability  to  green-fly,  but  we  never 
find  the  least  inconvenience  in  this  respect,  the  free 
use  of  the  syringe  always  sufficing  to  keep  the  Peach 
trees  clean.  We  have  followed  the  advice  given  in 
regard  to  the  Lady  Downe’s  vinery.  All  the  Grapes  are 
bottled,  and  the  Vines  pruned,  and  should  bad  weather 
set  in,  the  house  will  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  walls 
lime-washed,  and  all  put  in  order.  It  will  then  be 
found  a  most  useful  house  in  which  to  place  and  take 
care  of  all  plants  which  have  been  used  for  early 
forcing,  notably  hardy  shrubs,  which  cannot  be  turned 
out  of  doors.  _ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Tiie  ground  is  now  sufficiently  crusted  over  by  frost 
in  the  morning  to  permit  of  the  wheeling  out  of 
manure  on  to  the  vacant  squares,  but  so  soon  as  there 
are  signs  of  thawing  the  work  must  be  discontinued,  or 
it  makes  a  sad  mess.  Digging  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
carried  on  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  ground  so 
turned  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  action  of  the 
frost  upon  it,  particularly  if  it  is  of  a  stiff  clayey  nature. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  draw  the  soil  to  the  stems  of  the 
early  bed  of  Cabbage,  which  will  act  as  a  protection 
against  severe  frosts,  and  also  prevent  the  plants  being 
rocked  about  by  the  wind.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  as  green-stuff’s  are  scarce,  these  will  be  found 
extremely  useful  in  the  spring. 

Pruning. — We  have  finished  all  pruning,  with  the 
exception  of  Gooseberries,  which  are  better  if  left  till 
later  on,  as  the  birds  frequently  play  sad  havoc  with 
them.  The  Currant  squares  should  be  heavily 
manured  and  turned  up  roughly,  so  that  the  soil  may 
become  thoroughly  pulverised  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  as  it  generally  happens  that  from  such  con¬ 
stant  treading  amongst  the  bushes  it  becomes  a 
hardened  mass,  and  not  at  all  conducive  to  the 
production  of  a  crop  of  fruit.  Take  care  that  the 
Radishes  sown  are  constantly  covered  at  night,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  up  another  sowing  should  be  made. 
Preparations  should  also  now  be  made  for  making  the 
first  sowing  of  Carrots  ;  the  best  kind  being  French 
Horn,  other  kinds  being  so  extremely  liable  to  bolt.— 
Walter  Child,  Croome  Court. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. — The  present  is 
a  good  time  to  overhaul  the  stock  of  potting  materials 
— peat,  sphagnum  moss,  pots,  crocks,  baskets,  &e., 
and  order  in  any  likely  to  be  wanted  for  use  in  the 
early  part  of  the  new  year.  The  peat  should  be  placed 
under  cover,  and  the  sphagnum  moss  in  some  cool  airy 
place  where  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  snow  should  it 
come.  There  used  to  be  a  great  business  made  with 
picking  out  every  leaf  and  rush  which  might  have 
been  gathered  •with  it,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  be 
so  particular.  There  is  nothing  injurious  about  a  few 
leaves  in  the  potting  material  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  good  healthy  atmosphere,  where  fungus 
will  not  be  at  home.  A  stock  of  pots  and  clean  crocks 
should  be  secured,  and  all  other  matters  attended  to 
likely  to  come  into  requisition  in  the  new  year’s 
potting. 

Lrelia  anceps,  varieties,  and  Cattleya  Trianas  will 
now  be  making  a  show,  and  should,  with  other  Orchids 
in  flower,  be  placed  in  a  rather  cool  temperature  out  of 
the  way  of  drips  and  other  chance  wetting,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  flowers  as  long  as  possible.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Tacy  Peck,  atp.  270,  these  plants 
do  not  want  a  high  temperature,  and  the  fleeting 
character  of  their  flowers  in  too  hot  and  moist  houses 
goes  far  to  enforce  his  argument.  Indeed,  if  healthy 
imported  -plants  can  be  got  -altogether  untampered 


with,  there  are  few  Orchids  which  cannot  be  grown  in 
a  cool  or  cool,  intermediate  house. — James  O’Brien. 

Lsslia  ancep3  grandiflora.  —  From  Reginald 
Young,  Esq.,  ofUlletRoad,  Liverpool,  comes  a  grand 
three-flowered  inflorescence  of  the  largest  and  brightest 
coloured  form  of  L.  anceps  we  have  seen,  although  we 
have  received  from  two  other  correspondents  round 
Liverpool,  flowers  nearly  approaching  it,  and  in  each 
case  under  the  name  “grandiflora.”  All  these  fine 
forms  are  to  be  traced  to  the  splendid  dark-coloured 

L.  anceps  “Morada,”  imported  and  distributed  by  the 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Company,  of  which  Mr.  John 
Cowan  is  manager.  Reference  to  The  Gardening 
"World,  April  11th,  1885,  when  we  commenced  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  series  of  L.  anceps  varieties,  will  show  the 
variety  Barkeriana,  taken  from  the  true  plant  in  Baron 
Schroder’s  collection.  Mr.  Young’s  variety  is  larger 
and  broader  in  all  its  parts,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  broadly  expanded  labellum,  which  is  richly  coloured 
with  bright  purplish  crimson.  Morada  varieties,  too, 
have  all  neat  and  comparatively  short  flower  stems. 

The  Painted  Maxillaria. — There  is  more  than 
one  species  in  gardens  that  does  duty  sometimes  for 
Maxillaria  picta.  One  of  these  is  figured  in  Loddiges’ 
Botanical  Cabinet  as  M.  punctata,  and  is  also  known  in 
some  gardens  as  M.  floribunda  on  account  of  its  extreme 
floriferousness,  as  great  numbers  of  flowers  are  produced 
from  each  pseudo-bulb.  The  segments  of  the  flowers 
are  narrow  and  spread  out,  whereas  in  the  true 

M.  picta  above  mentioned  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
remarkably  incurved,  giving  the  flowers  of  this  sqiecies 
a  very  characteristic  appearance.  Both  sides  of  these 
organs  are  coloured,  the  ground-colour  being  of  a 
creamy  yellow  transversely  barred  with  dull  purple  and 
deep  chocolate.  The  exterior  surface  is  the  better 
coloured  of  the  two,  and  is  very  well  shown  off  by  the 
decidedly  incurved  habit  of  the  segments.  The  figure 
given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  3151,  shows  this 
peculiarity  very  plainly.  The  flowers  are  not  produced 
in  such  abundance  as  in  the  case  of  M.  punctata,  but 
are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the  species 
worth  growing,  and  they  are  certainly  far  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  those  of  the  last-named  species,  and  are 
deliciously  scented.  It  flowered  very  freely  recently  at 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  in  the  collection  of 
J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq. 

Lselia  autumnalis  atrorubsns.—  Any  form 
of  this  fine  winter-flowering  Orchid  is  acceptable  at 
this  season  on  account  of  the  large,  bold  flowers,  their 
beautiful  appearance  and  delicious  fragrance.  From  a 
batch  of  recently  imported  plants  a  number  are  now 
flowering  at  Devonliurst,  Chiswick,  showing  great 
range  of  variety  as  to  colouring,  from  the  soft  rose  of 
the  typical  form  to  the  darkest  shades  found  in  the 
variety  the  subject  of  this  note,  which  has  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  rich  magenta-purple,  or  even  crimson-purple, 
but  ultimately  showing  the  pale  tint  usually  foundat  the 
base  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  even  in  L.  a.  atrorubens  as 
usually  accepted.  After  being  fully  expanded,  another 
characteristic  of  the  species  is  the  conspicuous  way  in 
which  the  sepals,  petals,  and  even  the  lip  become 
revolute  or  rolled  backwards.  Considering  how  recently 
the  plants-have  been  established,  there  is  evidence  in 
the  healthy,  freely-flowered  condition  of  the  plants  that 
Mr.  Wright  has  hit  the  conditions  of  success.  He  grows 
them  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  such  as  suits 
most  other  Mexican  Orchids,  and  in  baskets  hung  up 
near  the  light.  One  strong  feature  of  these  Mexican 
species  of  Lcelia  that  may  be  noticed,  is  the  short  conical 
pseudo-bulbs,  such  as  we  find  in  L.  albida,  L.  citrina, 
L.  anceps  and  L.  furfuracea,  a  close  ally  of  the  present 
species.  _ =>x<* _ 
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Pelargoniums  for  Exhibliion. — As  a  matter  of 
course,  anyone  desirous  of  having  fine  plants  of 
exhibition  Pelargoniums  to  show  in  May,  June  and 
July  next,  would  need  to  have  some  fine  young  bottoms 
of  one  or  two  years  old  that  have  been  tied  out  to 
shape  ;  but  these  are  very  difficult  to  procure,  and  if 
they  could  be  obtained  a  good  outlay  of  cash  would  be 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  anyone  wishing  to 
form  a  collection  would  do  well  to  get  some  young 
plants  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  present  year,  and 
grow  them  on  into  size.  August  is  the  month  for 
putting  in  cuttings  of  show  Pelargoniums,  and  if 
placed  in  a  frame  or  in  pots,  and  kept  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  they  soon  root.  They  are  afterwards 
shifted  into  small  60-size  pots,  and  the  main  shoot 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  established,  which  causes 
them  to  break  into  three  or  four  shoots  ;  then  they  are 


put  into  48-size  pots,  and  are  ready  for  sale  in 
November. 

Such  plants  as  these,  if  properly  managed,  make 
good  specimens  by  May  and  June  following — that  is  to 
say,  they  send  up  three  or  four  main  shoots  which 
throw  out  lateral  blooming  growths,  and  a  fine  and 
showy  head  of  flower  results.  From  the  48-size  pot 
they  are  shifted  into  24-size,  and  allowed  to  bloom  in 
them.  Careful  attention  to  cleanliness,  to  tying  out  of 
the  branches  as  required,  to  giviifg  air  so  that  they 
shall  not  become  drawn,  and  to  turning  them  round  so 
that  the  growth  shall  be  equal  on  all  sides  are  all 
matters  of  detail  in  cultivation  that  need  close  attention. 
The  Pelargonium  soon  deteriorates  when  neglected, 
and  when  good  luxuriant  foliage  is  seen  in  combination 
with  a  striking  head  of  bloom  of  approved  quality,  the 
triumph  of  the  cultivator  is  complete. 

“But  what  shall  I  buy?”  the  inquiring  amateur 
might  ask.  Here  there  is  a  list  of  a  dozen  large- 
flowering  show  varieties,  that  can  be  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  : — -Amethyst  (Brehaut),  Claribel  (Hoyle),  Con¬ 
fessor  (Foster),  Illuminator  (Foster),  Maid  of  Honour 
(Foster),  Martial  (Brehaut),  Pericles  (Hoyle),  Prince 
Leopold  (Foster),  Ritualist  (Foster),  Sister  of  Mercy 
(Foster),  The  Czar  (Foster),  and  The  Baron  (Foster). 
I  have  not  given  any  description,  but  the  varieties  just 
named  can  be  depended  upon  as  both  good  and  distinct. 
Twenty  years  ago  judges  of  show  Pelargoniums  required 
quality  in  the  bloom.  The  flowers  had  to  be  well- 
formed,  smooth,  and  brightly  coloured— not  necessarily 
deep-coloured,  but  I  use  the  term  brightly  in  the  sense 
of  pleasing  in  hue  and  decided  in  tone.  In  recent  years 
well-grown  plants  with  good  heads  of  flower  find 
favour,  and  this  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  of 
the  free-flowering  decorative  class  among  the  show 
Pelargoniums,  so  that  it  is  necessary  I  should  give  the 
names  of  a  dozen  of  these  in  good  and  varied  sorts,  and 
they  are  Blushing  Bride,  Comtesse  de  Choiseuil, 
Decorator,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duchesse  de  Moray, 
Edward  Perkins,  Formosa  (Hayes),  Gold  Aline  (Hayes), 
Kingston  Beauty,  Lady  Isabel  (Hayes),  Mons.  Des- 
moulin,  and  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande. 

Now  if  a  group  of  Pelargoniums  were  required  solely 
for  greenhouse  decoration,  I  could  not  do  better  than 
name  the  foregoing,  because  they  are  all  good  growers 
and  free  bloomers.  I  think  that  many  gardeners, 
amateur  and  professional,  fail  to  comprehend  the  value 
of  the  large-flowering  and  decorative  Pelargonium  for 
cutting  purposes,  as  well  as  for  making  the  show  house 
look  gay.  What  a  quantity  of  cut  bloom  a  plant  will 
yield  !  I  do  know  that  objection  is  often  taken  to 
Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  to  Cinerarias  and  Calceo¬ 
larias,  ■  that  they  are  greatly  subject  to  fly,  and  that 
they  become  foul,  and  everything  else  growing  with  them 
is  infested.  But  a  great  d  eal  of  this  is  due  to  negligence, 
as  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  green- fly  under. 

And  then  there  is  the  group  of  pretty  free-blooming 
fancy  varieties.  They  are  of  a  more  delicate  con¬ 
stitution  than  the  show  varieties,  and  require  to  be 
kept  warmer  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially 
during  winter  and  spring.  In  giving  the  names  of.  a 
dozen  varieties  I  have  to  name  Bridesmaid  (Turner), 
Delicatum  (Ambrose),  very  old,  but  wonderfully  free; 
East  Lynne  (Turner),  Ellen  Beck  (Turner),  Fanny 
Gair  (Turner),  Mrs.  Langtry  (Turner),  Airs.  Pottle 
(Turner),  Pilgrimage  (Turner),  Princess  Teck  (Turner), 
Roi  des  Fantasies,  also  old  but  very  free  ;  The  Shah 
(Turner),  and  Vivandiere  (Turner). — B.  D. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — I  have  just  found  this 
passage  in  an  old  florieultural  work : — “Do  not  let  the 
open  weather  tempt  you  to  use  the  watering  pot  ;  the 
air  is  quite  full  enough  of  moisture  to  maintain  them 
in  a  healthy  state  until  we  get  drying  winds  and  sun.” 
That  is  good  advice,  for  wet  on  the  foliage  at  this  season 
of  the  year— and  especially  at  a  time  when  fog  and  frost 
are  found  in  combination — will  cause  spot.  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  have  said  before  under  the  head  of 
cultural  directions,  that  the  plants  cannot  be  looked 
over  too  often,  and  cleaned  of  their  dead  foliage. 
Stirring  the  soil  occasionally  is  beneficial,  as  it  prevents 
the  surface  becoming  green  and  sour,  and  let  plenty  of 
air  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  more 
hardy  the  plants  are  grown,  the  better  ;  the  great  thing 
is  to  keep  the  foliage  from  becoming  wet  during  what 
may  be  termed  the  dead  season  of  the  year. — 11.  £>. 
- ■»$<- - 

The  death  of  Airs.  AIartha  Riley  occurred  at  Bath, 
on  the  21st  inst.  She  was  the  relict  of  the  late  Air. 
John  Riley,  formerly  of  Birkby,  Huddersfield,  a  noted 
florist  in  his  day,  and  one  who  did  a  great  deal  to 
improve  the  Antirrhinum  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Edward  Spart,  of  Brighton,  died  suddenly, 
on  the  27tli  inst.,  while  eating  his  dinner.  For  many 
years  Air.  Spary  had  the  Queen’s  Graperies  at  Brighton, 
and  was  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world  ;  but 
misfortune  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him  in  his  old 
age,  and  two  years  ago  he  was  put  upon  the  pension 
list  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
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The  above  has  been  posted 
to  all  customers,  another  copy 
will  be  forwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  any  who  have  not 
yet  received  one. 

SEE  DS!  SEE  D  S  !  ! 

CHARLES  TURNER’S 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

for  the  Garden  and  Farm  is  NOW  BEADY,  and  maybe 
had  free  on  application. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  SLOUGH. 

A  92  PAGE 

CATALOGDE, 

EMBELLISHED  WITH 

109  ENGRAVINGS, 

Many  of  which,  like  the  Flowers  they  illustrate,  are 
original,  consisting  exclusively  of 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my 
new  CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  just 
finishing,  and  will,  as  received  from  the  printers,  he 
posted  to  my  customers,  who  will  doubtless  welcome  it 
as  a  valuable  catalogue  for  reference,  and  to  whom, 
I  am  sure,  it  will  prove  specially  instructive  and 
attractive.  Considering  that  its  pages  are  devoted  to 
Flower  Seeds  only,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to 
claim  that  it  is  the  largest  catalogue  of  these  ever 
published,  and  includes  in  its  varied  columns  very 
many  species  and  varieties  which  can  be  procured  from 
Tottenham  only  ;  and,  while  desirous  to  introduce  a 
large  amount  of  stuff  not  generally  known,  I  have,  as 
is  my  wont,  had  due  and  proper  regard  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  buyers  do  not  care  for  specialities  unless  they 
are  distinct  and  effective.  All  the  novelties  and 
varieties  appearing  in  this  catalogue  claim  such  a 
distinction.  _ 

Copies  may  be  bad,  gratis  and  post  free, 
upon  application. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES , 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


NOW  READY, 


CARTERS’ 


Send  One  Shilling:  for  a  Catalogue,  and  deduct 
this  sum  when  ordering. 


ROYAL  SEEDSMEN  BY  SEALED  WARRANTS. 


S  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. 

THE  MID-WINTER  EXHIBITION  will 

be  held  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  JANUARY' 
11th  and  12th.  Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamens,  Primulas, 
Solanums,  &c.,  &c.  Miscellaneous  exhibits  specially  invited. 

Schedules  and  all  particulars  of  WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Hon. 
Sec.,  Frampton  Park  Nurseiies,  Hackuey. 

Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  January  9th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  from  Japan  at 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  January  10th.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Fruit 
and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m. ;  General  Meeting  of  the 
Fellows  at  12  noon. 

Wednesday,  January  11th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Mid-winter  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (two  days). 
Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &e.  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of 
Lily  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c.  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 
Thursday,  January  12th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Friday,  January  13th.  — Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion  :  Annual  Meeting  at  3  p.m.,  Dinner  at  6  p.m.  Sale  of 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  January  14th. — Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
&c.  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Plants,  Roses,  Lilies,  &c. 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS  SEE  P.  302. 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 
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The  Chinese  Primrose. — Like  to  the  progress 
of  the  fabled  tortoise,  the  progression  of  the 
Chinese  Primrose  from  its  original  form  to 
its  present  beautiful  appearance  has  been 
slow  and  sure.  Wherever  there  have  been 
reversions — and  these  haunt  the  work  of  the 
hybridist  and  raiser  continually — there  has 
also  been  progress,  until  we  have  reached 
such  perfection  that  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
must  cry,  “Rest  and  he  thankful.”  To  be 
grateful  for  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
is  proper  enough ;  hut  to  rest  absolutely  is 
impossible  to  the  earnest  florist,  and  as  long 
as  Chinese  Primroses  are  with  us  so  long 
will  growers  strive  to  improve  them.  In 
what  direction  should  they  labour,  may, 
however,  well  he  asked!  Have  we  not 
wondrous  variety  in  colour  and  markings  of 
flowers ;  have  we  not  size,  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  very  best ;  have  we  not  habit 
which  seems  to  he  perfection  ;  and,  not  the 
least,  have  we  not  robust  constitution,  which 
renders  Chinese  Primroses  as  easy  to  grow 
as  are  any  other  tender  plants  1  Any  culti¬ 
vator  now  simply  needs  to  have  good  strains 
and  suitable  houses,  and  the  production  of 
fine  abundantly  blooming  plants  is  assured. 


How  valuable  are  Chinese  Primroses  to  us 
during  the  winter  months !  A  score  or  two 
in  any  ordinary  greenhouse  adds  much  life 
and  beauty  when  most  other  plants  are 
flowcrless  or  resting.  A  hundred  makes  a 
house  wondrously  gajr,  and  a  house  stocked 
with  them  in  full  bloom,  such  as  may  be 
seen  at  Reading,  Swanley,  Forest  Hill, 
Sparkbrook,  or  elsewhere,  present,  indeed,  a 
lovely  sight,  which  may,  should  some  winter 
sunlight  prevail,  be  termed  a  brilliant  one, 
but  is  still,  under  leaden  skies,  a  delightful 
one,  and  specially  so  for  this  time  of  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
Primrose  that  whilst  so  tenderly  constituted, 
yet  it  finds  its  flowering  season  during  the 
winter  months.  How  much  does  that  fact 
add  to  its  value,  because  we  can  always  have 
it  in  bloom  from  October  to  March,  or  even 
later,  if  we  will  but  take  the  little  trouble 
needful — to  sow  early  and  grow  plants  well  ! 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Londoners  are 
ever  privileged  to  see  Chinese  Primroses  at 
their  best,  or,  indeed,  moderate  best.  In 
the  first  place,  the  plants  thrive  best  only 
when  well  out  of  the  area  of  London  smoke, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  beautiful  hues 
of  the  flowers  are  never  so  brilliant  and 
pleasing  as  when  seen  in  the  purer  atmos¬ 
phere  and  brighter  light  of  country  districts. 

How  often  have  we  noted  with  pain  the 
killing  influence  of  London  gloom  upon  floral 
colours,  which  seem  to  be  almost  diverse  from 
what  they  were  in  their  rural  homes.  But  it 
is  a  fact  also  that  only  rarely  do  Londoners 
see  really  good  specimen  plants.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  secure  an  ordinary  yearling  plant 
in  very  good  bloom ;  but  old  plants  kept 
over  the  second  year,  well  cared  for  and 
liberally  grown,  will  produce  truly  grand 
heads  of  bloom,  thus  becoming  really 
exhibition  specimen  plants.  No  better  plan 
for  securing  these  is  to  he  found  than  in 
sowing  seed  in  July,  and  keeping  the  plants 
raised  in  small  pots  for  the  winter,  shifting 
them  on  into  4S’s  in  the  spring,  and  allowing 
them  just  to  flower  so  as  to  be  assured  of 
quality,  afterwards  pinching  the  bloom  out 
and  housing  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame 
looking  north  for  the  summer,  eventually  in 
August  shifting  into  24-size  pots,  in  which 
the  plants  will  grandly  bloom.  Such  plants, 
if  stood  in  a  low  house  in  which  there  is  a 
gentle  warmth,  will  flower  in  good  time  for 
exhibition  during  November  and  December, 
and  make  a  very  effective  show  for  a  couple 
'of  months  longer. 

That  there  are  few  opportunities  for  the 
exhibition  of  Chinese  Primroses  as  specimen 
plants,  however,  no  doubt  tends  to  check  the 
production  of  them,  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
rarely  see  plants  exceeding  the  dimensions 
easily  attained  to  by  ordinary  yearlings.  In 
addition  to  choice  strains  and  ample  light, 
really  good  —  indeed,  almost  rich  —  soil  is 
desirable.  What  plants  will  become  under 
generous  culture  such  growers  as  Messrs. 
Tompkins,  Horton,  Cannell  and  others  show  us; 
though  it  is  possible  that  too  liberal  treatment  is 
not  quite  so  well  suited  for  seed  production, 
and  that  is  a  serious  consideration  to  most  large 
growers.  Home  strains  are  in  quality 
absolutely  unequalled,  hut  that  high  character 
can  only  be  maintained  by  constant  care  hi 
selection  and  artificial  fertilisation.  As  it  is, 
growers  find  that  the  more  perfect  the  strain 
the  less  productive  of  seeds  it  is ;  and  that  is 
a  penalty  we  have  to  pay  for  all  our 
advances  florally.  It  is  thus  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  importance  that  not  only  should 
quality  of  strain  be  maintained  by  intercrossing, 
hut  also  that  seeds  should  be  produced. 

It  is  well  to  declare  boldly  that  for  the 
reason  just  given  seed  of  the  best  strains  of 
Chinese  Primroses  never  can  be  cheap,  because 
it  is  never  abundant.  Our  best  shades  of 
colour  are  found  in  pure  whites,  pinks, 
carmines,  reds,  magentas,  crimsons;  and  blues ; 
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for  although  we  have  purples,  so-called,  they 
are  not  such,  hut  reds  or  magentas  diversely 
shaded.  Flaked  forms  are  pretty,  but  in¬ 
constant  ;  and  blues,  as  a  rule,  look  dull 
and  heavy  in  the  winter  light.  Still,  there 
is  evidence  that  denser  colour  is  being  found, 
and  real  blues  may  byand-bye  prove  as 
striking  as  now  are  the  madder-reds,  so 
wondrously  effective  when  well  produced. 
- - 

The  Recent  Frost. — The  sudden  collapse  of  the  frost 
during  Sunday  night  last  after  experiencing  such  a 
very  sharp  one  in  the  morning,  must  have  proved  very 
disappointing  to  those  on  pleasure  bent  only,  and  many 
a  scheme  for  skating  parties  had  to  “gang  aglee.” 
But  in  gardens  the  lifting  of  the  fetter  which  hound 
the  earth  was  exceedingly  welcome,  and  none  the  less 
so  that  the  frost  had  been  so  comparatively  dry  and 
harmless.  The  value  of  the  frost  laid  in  its  admirable 
adaptability  to  season  or  harden  plants,  in  preparation 
for  sterner  later  visitations,  which,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  will  come  in  due  course.  If  our  winters  were 
never  made  up  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  weather  which 
made  Christmas  so  enjoyable,  and  ushered  in  the  new 
year,  we  should  be  fortunate  indeed.  Too  often — as 
we  have  in  the  past  had  sad  cause  to  remember — 
our  plants  have  been  wuthout  warning  called  upon  to 
endure  intense  frost,  snowfalls,  delugings  of  icy 
moisture,  withering  north-easterly  blasts,  or  horrid  fogs; 
under  such  conditions  of  weather  even  the  hardiest  of 
plants  and  trees  may  well  succumb.  So  far,  happily, 
no  such  harm  has  been  done,  and  we  may  report  up  to 
the  present  that  no  plants  are  harmed.  Still  further, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  recent  hardening,  allied 
to  the  continued  comparative  dryness  of  the  soil,  will 
help  to  make  the  burthen  more  easily  to  be  borne 
should  really  severe  weather  come. 

The  Fiery  Thorn. — A  much  more  liberal  use  of 
Crataegus  pyracantha  might  be  made  than  is  at  present 
the  case.  Its  behaviour  in  many  of  the  villa  and 
suburban  gardens  of  London  is  a  pleasant  feature  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is  little  of  an 
attractive  nature  out-of-doors  save  Holly  and  Cotone- 
aster  berries,  and  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  naked 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum).  "When  trained 
against  a  wall,  the  latter,  in  most  cases,  is  lit  up  with 
the  fiery  glow  of  the  deep  coral-red  haws,  popularly 
called  berries,  borne  in  dense  clusters  on  the  younger 
wood  or  that  formed  the  previous  year.  OwiDg  to  the 
fruits  of  this  species  being  of  a  more  acrid  or  bitter 
nature  than  those  of  other  species,  birds  do  not  readily 
attack  them  except  in  very  severe  winters,  when 
scarcity  of  food  compels  them.  Besides  this  method  of 
growing  the  Pyracantha,  it  might  be  grafted  standard- 
high  on  the  common  Hawthorn,  when  it  would  develop 
into  a  handsome  round-headed  specimen.  The  species 
also  succeeds  admirably  grown  as  a  pot-plant,  a  kind  of 
treatment  which  seems  to  have  a  dwarfing  effect  upon 
its  growth,  causing  the  production  of  short-jointed 
wood  and  fruiting  spurs.  Plants  treated  in  this  way 
may  be  seen  decorating  the  window-sills  of  some 
suburban  gardens,  and  very  handsome  they  are.  In 
France  the  species  is  called  Buisson  ardent,  from  the 
colour  of  its  fruit,  and  this  name  is  variously  translated 
Evergreen  Thorn  or  Fiery  Bush,  which  corresponds 
very  closely  with  the  English  popular  name. 

“  Hardy  Flowers.” — A  fourth  and  cheaper  edition  of 
this  useful  book  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  W. 
Robinson,  Garden  Office,  at  the  modest  price  of  Is.,  and 
it  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who  do  not  already 
possess  a  copy,  yet  who  may  desire  to  make  a  collection 
of  or  become  acquainted  with  hardy  flowers  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  this  country.  It  comprises  341  pages  of 
printed  matter,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
of  which  deals  with  the  cultivation  of  these  hardy 
subjects  according  to  the  various  methods  employed  in 
gardens,  either  for  convenience  or  by  way  of  imitating 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  found  to  do  best  in 
their  native  habitats.  The  preparation  of  beds,  borders, 
rockeries,  and  bog-gardens  is  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  methods  of  propagation  described.  The  second 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  over  1,300  plants  suitable  for  the  embellishment 
of  gardens,  with  descriptions  and  other  matters  per¬ 
taining  thereto,  such  as  native  country,  most  suitable 
position  in  the  garden,  and  the  method  of  propagation 
special  to  each  kind.  A  considerable  number  of  lists  of 
plants  selected  to  suit  various  purposes  are  given  in  the 
third  part  of  the  book,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  par¬ 
ticularly  acceptable  to  those  whose  acquaintance  with 
hardy  flowers  is  not  very  extensive. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  may 
again  remind  our  readers  that  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  institution  will  be 
held  at  3  p.m.,  on  Friday  next,  at  “Simpson’s,”  101, 
Strand,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
elect  officers,  pensioners,  &c.  At  6  p.m.  sharp,  the 
annual  friendly  social  dinner  will  take  place,  at  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  has  kindly  promised  to  preside. 
We  believe  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  committee  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the  past  year  was 
the  second  best  on  record.  A  large  attendance  is 
expected,  and  as  space  is  limited,  the  stewards  have 
decided  not  to  issue  any  tickets  for  the  dinner  after 
Tuesday,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  be  present  should 
write  to  Mr.  Cutler  at  once. 

Vetplantenkring. — A  society  under  the  above  title 
has  been  formed  at  Antwerp,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  Cacti, 
and  succulent  plants  in  general.  This  has  arisen  out 
of  a  general  desire  felt  by  amateurs,  learned  and 
eminent  men  on  the  Continent,  who  give  themselves  to, 
and  find  much  enjoyment  in  the  cultivation  and  study 
of  this  interesting  and  peculiar  kind  of  vegetation. 
They  wish  also  to  be  able  to  correspond  or  associate 
themselves  with  a  society  whose  chief  object  of  pursuit 
should  be  the  encouragemeut  of  the  cultivation  and 
study  of  their  favourites.  To  satisfy  this  wish, 
some  Belgian  amateurs,  at  a  general  meeting,  have 
drawn  up  statutes  and  bye-laws  for  a  society  or 
Ccrcle  under  the  above  title.  The  society  already 
counts  amongst  its  members  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  amateurs,  learned  professors,  and  most 
eminent  directors  of  botanic  gardens  in  Europe.  Con¬ 
fident  of  success,  the  society  makes  a  warm  appeal  to 
all  amateurs  and  connoisseurs  who  are  fond  of 
succulents.  M.  Arthur  de  Smet,  Ledeberg,  near 
Ghent,  is  the  honorary  president  of  the  committee  : 
Mons.  J.  J.  de  Winter  is  president  of  the  society  ;  and 
Mons.  Jos.  Havermans  is  secretary,  to  whom  com¬ 
munications  should  he  addressed,  Rue  Jesus, 
46,  Antwerp. 

Gardening  Changes. — Mr.  G.  Henley,  late  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Plunkett,  M.P.,  Dunstall  Priory, 
Shoreham,  Kent,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to 
W.  Morris,  Esq.,  Wrentham  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
Mr.  Edward  Burton,  late  gardener  to  A.  Harris,  Esq., 
Lunefield,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Dr. 
Tennant,  Ben  Rhydding,  near  Leeds,  and  is  succeeded 
at  Lunefield  by  Mr.  G.  Aslett,  formerly  under  Mr.  G. 
Norman  at  Hatfield. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  — The  mid-winter 
exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  next  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West¬ 
minster,  when  among  other  floral  attractions  on  view 
there  will  be  a  large  collection  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons’  fine  strains  of  Primulas. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — On  January  25th,  1888,  Mr.  Lewis  Castle 
will  deliver  an  address,  entitled,  “  A  Gossip  on 
Orchids  ”  ;  and  on  February  1st  Mr.  George  Gordon 
will  discourse  on  “The  Uses  of  Flowers  in  Religious 
Services.” 

Change  of  Address. — We  are  requested  to  state  that 
Mr.  William  Denman  has  removed  from  44a  to  more 
commodious  premises  at  No.  7,  Catherine  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 
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THE  GLADIOLUS. 

By  way  of  supplementing  my  article  published  in 
The  Gardening  World  on  the  9th  April  1887, 
and  for  the  information  of  those  interested  in 
this  most  important  flower,  I  herewith  submit  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  very  best  new 
and  other  varieties  not  enumerated  in  the  article 
alluded  to,  which  I  proved  last  summer  both  by  my 
own  growing  and  the  exhibits  of  the  foremost  growers. 
They  are  all  free-growing  and  vigorous  kinds — the 
finest  for  exhibition,  and  I  consider  they  ought  to  form 
part  of  every  large  grower’s  list ;  in  short,  for  small 
growers  the  collection  is  a  good  one  in  itself. 

AbrieoU  forms  a  compact  noble  spike  of  apricot-rose 
slightly  tinted  lilac  flowers,  which  are  large  and  stand 
well  together. 

Amite. — A  fleshy  rose  streaked  with  purple,  forms  a 
tall  and  vigorous  spike  of  massive  flowers. 

Andre  Leroy  is  dense,  cherry-red  and  striped  with  a 
darker  hue  of  the  same  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  marked 
with  a  clear  white  central  blotch. 

Belladonna  is  a  white  variety  tinged  with  lilac, 
lower  petals  striped  bright  carmine. 


Bicolor. — The  upper  half  of  the  flowers  are  rich  rosy 
salmon,  with  the  lower  half  ivory-white  ;  the  variety 
is  a  striking  novelty. 

Colorado  is  of  a  rich  orange  colour  with  a  white 
blotch,  and  is  a  striking  and  charming  flower. 

Crepuscule,  with  lilac-rose  flowers  flushed  carmine, 
produces  a  nohle  spike,  and  is  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  seen  it  well  grown. 

De  Merdl  is  a  rose  variety  tinted  violet,  striped  and 
flamed  flesh. 

Demosthenes  is  a  lively  rose  flamed  with  intense 
carmine,  with  stripes  of  pure  white. 

Eagle  is  glossy  white,  flamed  with  brilliant  cherry- 
red  and  shades  of  carmine,  with  large  purplish  blotch. 

Grand  Rouge  is  the  most  brilliant  of  its  class, 
having  dazzling  scarlet  flowers,  and  forms  a  massive 
and  most  perfect  spike. 

Mabel. — Pure  white  in  the  centre,  with  rays  of  rich 
carmine  at  the  edges,  forms  a  grand  spike  of  large 
perfect  flowers. 

Opale. — Of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  forms  a  magnificent 
spike  of  telling  effect. 

Sceptre  de  Flore  is  of  the  brightest  rose  colour  spotted 
flesh,  with  a  pure  white  throat,  and  produces  grand 
spikes. 

Tamerlane. — The  upper  petals  are  garnet-red,  while 
the  lower  ones  are  light  carmine  and  yellow  ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  splendid  spikes,  which  have  a  telling  effect 
when  its  tints  are  developed  by  proper  shading. — A. 
Kerr ,  Kelso. 
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THE  MEDLAR. 

I  suppose  the  Medlar  is  almost  the  only  fruit  that 
is  eatable  when  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  state  of 
decay.  A  neighbouring  gardener,  who  knows  my 
fondness  for  the  fruit,  sends  me  a  dish  every  season  ; 
but  no  one  else  of  my  family  cares  to  partake  of  them. 
I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  very  few  persons  care  for 
this  fruit,  but  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  thoroughly 
enjoy  it  ;  and  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  when  once 
a  liking  for  the  fruit  is  formed,  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Perhaps  an  acquired  or  educated  taste  is  necessary. 

What  a  singular  fruit  it  is  !  for  when  newly  ripe  it 
is  not  eatable,  the  flesh  being  hard,  harsh  and 
astringent,  and  greenish  white  in  colour.  In  a  few 
weeks  it  begins  to  soften,  the  flesh  turning  brown  and 
pulpy,  and  acquiring  a  peculiar  vinous  flavour,  which 
to  palates  educated  in  Medlar  districts,  is  always  a 
treat,  though  to  many  people  distasteful.  The  softening 
marks  the  first  state  of  decay  ;  and,  hence,  it  has  come 
to  be  charged  upon  the  unfortunate  Medlar  that  it  is 
not  fit  for  food  until  partially  rotten.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  its  uninviting  appearance  at  this 
time  ;  partly  because  of  the  astringency,  it  has  never 
yet  held  a  high  place  among  the  garden  and  orchard 
fruits,  and  the  same  circufnstances  may  account  for  it 
never  having  kindly  mention  in  literature.  But  the 
charge  of  partial  rottenness  is  not  quite  fair.  The 
very  same  may  be  said,  and  with  equal  truth,  of  the 
Peach,  the  Apricot,  and  Strawberry.  All  of  these  are 
ripe,  in  the  gardeners’  sense  of  the  word,  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  mature  and  capable  of  vegetating,  however  hard 
and  solid  the  fleshy  part  may  be.  Softening  in  any 
one  of  them  is  a  stage  beyond  ripeness,  and  the  sign 
rather  of  incipient  decay  (L.  H.  Grindon). 

The  Medlar  is  late  in  fruiting,  the  fruit  being  generally 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  branches  until  the  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November,  when  the  stalk  parts 
readily  from  the  bearing  shoots  ;  it  should  be  gathered 
on  a  dry  day,  carried  to  the  fruit  room  and  laid  out  upon 
the  shelves.  In  Thompson’s  Gardeners'  Assistant  it  is 
recommended  as  a  good  plan  to  dip  “  the  end  of  the 
stalk  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  for  this  tends  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  a  minute  fungus,  which  usually 
commences  at  that  part  and  extends  to  the  fruit,  which 
renders  it  useless.  Some  place  straw  beneath  the  fruit, 
but  unless  this  is  perfectly  clean  and  dried  upon  a  kiln 
or  in  the  sun  it  encourages  mildew,  and  is  apt  to  give 
them  a  musty  flavour.  The  fruit  should  be  looked  over 
from  time  to  time,  and  any  that  is  affected  with  fungus 
must  be  removed  at  once,  otherwise  it  will  taint  the 
rest.  The  fruit  becomes  fit  for  use  in  two  or  three 
weeks  after  gathering,  and  may  keep  good  till 
January.” 

It  is  considered  by  some  that  the  Medlar  is  closely 
related  to  the  Apple  ;  certainly,  in  size  and  general 
appearance  the  tree  corresponds  with  that  of  an  ordinary 
Apple.  Few  trees,  however,  present  a  more  rustic,  not, 
to  say  uncouth  appearance,  the  branches  making  most 
fantastic  elbows  in  all  directions. 

There  are  three  good  varieties  of  the  Medlar  the 
Monstrous  or  Dutch,  the  tree  of  a  spreading  growth 
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and  fruit  very  large,  being  the  kind  mostly  cultivated 
in  England  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the 
Nottingham,  with  its  upright  growth,  small  fruit  of 
excellent  flavour,  which  is  borne  profusely  ;  and  the 
Royal,  a  free  bearer,  the  fruit  of  medium  size  and  of  a 
nice  acid  flavour.  Miller  informs  us  that  in  Sicily  the 
Medlar  rises  to  be  a  large  tree,  with  a  straight  stem, 
and  the  fruit  shaped  like  a  Pear. 

Mr.  Grindon  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  etymology 
of  the  term  Medlar.  “  It  occurs  first  in  the  old  Greek 
herbalists  as  mespile  ;  then  in  Latin  as  mespilus,  which 
in  Norman-French  became  meslier.  After  the  same 
manner,  the  Low-Latin  misculare,  to  mix,  became  in 
French  mesler,  whence  the  English  to  ‘  meddle,’  or 
interfere  in  other  people’s  affairs,  and  the  substantive, 
a  ‘meddler.’  No  wonder  that  before  orthography 
was  fixed  Meslier  followed  suit  and  became  Medlar.” — 


THE  BEST  CONIFERS  FOR 

PRESENT  PLANTING-. 

(  Continued  from  p.  280/ 

The  Cluster  Pine  (P.  pinaster)  for  seaside  plant¬ 
ing  is  unquestionably  the  best  member  of  the  family  at 
present  in  cultivation,  and  as  it  thrives  well  even  in 
pure  sand,  is  thus  doubly  valuable  for  using  along  the 
coast.  The  reclamation  of  vast  tracts  of  drifting  sandy 
wastes  in  France,  as  well  as  Scotland,  must  be  known 
to  all  tree  lovers,  and  which  of  itself  has  caused  this 
otherwise  worthless  Pine  to  rank  high  for  afforesting 
purposes.  The  timber  produced  by  this  Pine  is  almost 
worthless,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  for  the  most  temporary 
uses  ;  and  even  as  firewood  it  is  held  in  no  esteem . 
As  an  ornamental  tree  the  rugged  grandeur  of  an  old 
specimen  P.  pinaster  is  not  to  be  despised,  its  whole 
contour  being  majestic  and  unusual  amongst  its  tribe 
generally. 

The  Remarkable  Pine  (P.  insignis)  for  the  less 
cold  parts  of  the  British  Isles  seems  to  be  well  suited  ; 
but  for  the  northern  and  colder  inland  portions  it 
cannot  be  recommended.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  Pine  of 
great  beauty,  its  elegant  contour  and  refined  feathery 
foliage  placing  it  in  the  first  rank  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  For  seaside  districts  it  would  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  well  adapted,  and  thrives  where  almost 
lashed  by  the  waves,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  storm. 

The  Swiss  Stone  Pine  (P.  cembra)  is  not  of  great 
value  in  a  commercial  sense,  neither  is  it  of  rapid 
growth  ;  but  being  of  compact  habit  and  pleasing 
appearance,  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  our  parks  and  grounds.  It  has  no  particular 
liking  to  soil  of  one  description  more  than  another,  and 
stands  a  fair  amount  of  rough  wind  usage  as  well  as 
most  of  its  tribe. 

The  above,  and  those  mentioned  at  p.  280,  may  be 
considered  as  about  the  best  Pines  for  forest  planting  that 
have  been  extensively  tried  in  this  country.  There  are 
many  ornamental  species  that  wc  have  omitted  ;  but  they 
are  either  only  half-hardy,  or  valueless  for  timber 
purposes.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  best  are  P.  monticola,  a 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  species  ;  P.  ponderosa, 
with  a  gaunt  appearance,  but  valuable  in  its  native 
wilds  for  the  timber  it  produces  ;  P.  rigida,  a  small¬ 
growing,  pretty,  and  useful  timber  tree  ;  P.  Jeffreyi,  of 
gigantic  growth  ;  P.  Lambertiana,  a  fitting  companion 
for  the  latter  ;  and  P.  parviflora,  a  small-growing  but 
highly  ornamental  species,  and  one  that  is  particularly 
well  suited  for  planting  where  space  is  limited,  but 
where,  at  the  same  time,  a  Pine  of  distinct  appearance 
and  ornamental  aspect  is  wanted. 

The  Giant  Arbor-vitas  (Thuja  gigantea). — This, 
from  present  appearances,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Coniferous  tribe  that  has  yet 
been  tried  in  large  numbers  in  this  country.  It  is  of 
very  rapid  growth,  well  fitted  for  withstanding  long- 
continued  and  cold  winds,  rarely  gets  broken  over  or 
upset  by  the  wind,  thrives  well  in  almost  any  soil  (in 
Kent  we  have  just  noticed  that  it  grows  with  great 
rapidity  in  chalky  soil),  and  is  readily  propagated. 
These  good  qualities,  combined  with  what  we  have  said 
before  in  favour  of  this  giant-growing  Conifer,  will  yet 
bring  the  tree  to  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  economic 
planting.  It  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  transplants 
with  great  safety,  even  when  of  large  size,  which 
renders  it  peculiarly  well  suited  for  ornamental  planting 
or  where  immediate  effect  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Lambert’s  Cypress  (Cupressus  Lambertiana)  can 
hardly  be  excelled  for  planting  on  the  exposed  sea- 
coast,  where  it  flourishes  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  is 
a  tree  of  very  ornamental  appearance,  large  proportions, 
and  one  that  from  long  experience  we  can  confidently 
recommend  as  being  well  suited  for  planting  in  large 


numbers  in  the  milder  portions  particularly  of  the 
British  Isles.  In  many  of  our  sea-coast  woods  and 
grounds  this  pretty  and  distinct  Cypress  forms  nice 
well-furnished  specimens  in  a  few  years,  and  affords  a 
great  amount  of  shelter  to  other  less  hardy  kinds  of 
trees.  This  Cypress  may  well  rank  as  one  of  the 
neglected  British  trees,  for  it  certainly  does  not  receive 
the  attention  that  its  merits,  as  proved  in  this  country, 
deserve. 

Lawson’s  Cypress  (C.  Lawsoniana)  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree  is,  perhaps,  more  largely  planted  in  this 
country  than  almost  any  other  purely  ornamental 
Coniferous  tree.  When  well  grown  and  perfectly 
developed  it  is  certainly  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  the 
bright  glossy  foliage  and  nicely  tilted  leading  shoots 
rendering  it  so  distinct  and  graceful.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  of  the  freest  growth,  the  easiest  of  culture,  non- 
fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  in  every  respect  is  a  thoroughly 
good  all-round  Conifer. — A.  D.  W. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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OLIVIA  MIN  I  AT  A. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  very  serviceable  plant,  I 
shall  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  one  that  will 
stand  any  amount  of  hardship  and  yet  produce  a 
display  of  flowers  every  year.  Its  extreme  usefulness 
at  the  present  time  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  may 
be  the  lucky  owners  of  good  specimen  plants  of  the 
species  known  as  C.  (Himantophyllum)  miniata. 

The  plants  grow  admirably  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  season,  and  will  generally  commence 
to  throw  up  their  large  umbels  of  orange-coloured 
flowers  about  the  end  of  October  or  through  November. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  plants  in  flower  before 
Christmas,  they  should  be  removed  to  stove-heat,  where 
they  will  soon  push  into  bloom.  At  the  same  time  the 
plants  will  benefit  by  a  good  dose  or  two  of  liquid 
manure.  Should  plants  be  required  to  flower  at  a  later 
season,  be  watchful  to  see  that  damp  does  not  settle 
upon  the  newly-formed  flower-stem,  which  is  likely  to 
happen,  as  the  close  strap-like  leaves  are  favourable  to 
holding  the  damp  in  their  centre,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  head  of  flowers  they  enclose.  If  the  damp  should 
lay  there  too  long  the  umbel  of  flowers  will  be  spoiled. 
The  latter  are  extremely  useful  for  picking  all  through 
the  winter,  and  are  very  brilliant  when  mixed  with 
other  flowers. 

Strong  established  plants  do  not  require  potting  very 
often  ;  so  long  as  the  dark  green  colour  can  be  kept  in 
the  foliage  the  plant  will  take  no  harm,  if  it  be 
supplied  with  liquid-manure  during  its  growing  period, 
and  again  as  it  comes  into  flower.  "When  the  plants 
have  been  flowered  in  the  stove  at  this  time  of  the  year 
it  is  well  to  let  them  make  their  growth  there  also, 
ultimately  removing  them  to  the  greenhouse  during 
the  spring  months. 

The  genus  has  yet  a  brilliant  future  before  it,  the 
new  forms  that  are  constantly  appearing  being  a  great 
improvement  on  the  older  ones.  A  large  specimen 
well  flowered  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  —  IV.  G. 

- - - 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  * 

As  the  Rose  is  considered  to  be  the  queen  of  the 
summer  flowers,  which  undoubtedly  it  is,  so  I  claim 
for  the  Chrysanthemum  the  title  of  the  queen  of  the 
autumn  flowers.  The  Chinese  or  incurved  section  was 
introduced  from  China  somewhere  about  the  year  1764, 
but  it  seems  to  have  found  little  favour  till  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  later  introductions 
from  Japan  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  popularity  of 
exhibitions,  owing  to  the  striking  appearance  of  the 
flowers  either  on  the  plant  or  when  cut. 

Having  met  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  both  as  a 
cultivator  and  exhibitor,  I  will  now  proceed  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  mode  of  cultivation.  From  the 
middle  of  December  till  the  first  week  in  January  I 
consider  to  be  the  best  time  to  commence  propagation. 
As  there  are  so  many  varieties  cultivated,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  beginner  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  sorts  before  starting,  which  is  easily  done  by 
noting  down  at  the  exhibitions  sorts  most  generally 
staged  by  the  most  successful  competitors,  and  I  would 
advise  growing  only  a  limited  number  of  sorts,  according 
to  requirements.  I  have  tried  several  methods  of 
striking,  but  have  found  the  safest  and  best  way  is  to 
devote  a  light  or  two  of  a  pit,  divided  by  a  temporary 
wooden  partition,  wi th  hot-water  pipes  running  through, 

*A  paper  read  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  H.  Hucks 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Albans  Horticultural 
Society  on  Thursday,  December  15th,  18S7. 


filled  with  finely  sifted  coal  ashes  up  to  as  near  the 
glass  as  the  pots  will  allow.  I  very  much  object  to  a  cold 
frame,  for  the  reason  that  owing  to  the  bad  weather  we 
are  likely  to  get  at  this  season,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  shut  up  and  covered,  perhaps,  for  weeks  together. 
Hence  they  must  suffer  from  damp,  mildew,  &c.,  and 
at  the  same  time  remain  in  an  almost  dormant  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  the  plants 
should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  from  the  time 
the  cuttings  are  put  in  until  the  flowering  season. 

Treatment  of  the  Cuttings. 

The  soil  to  be  used  for  striking  should  consist  of  two 
parts  light  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  leaf-soil,  with  a 
good  addition  of  sharp  silver  sand  ;  use  large  60-size 
pots,  with  a  little  moss  or  rough  loam  placed  over  the 
drainage  to  keep  it  clean  and  sweet.  Fill  the  pots 
moderately  firm,  and  place  a  little  silver  sand  over  the 
top  ;  insert  four  cuttings  in  each  pot.  For  a  few  weeks 
they  will  require  very  little  attention,  except  a 
sprinkling  overhead  on  those  mornings  when  the 
weather  is  bright.  Some  sorts  will  be  found  to  root 
much  quicker  than  others  ;  these  should  be  taken  out 
as  they  commence  starting  into  growth,  and  placed 
either  in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  light  airy  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  at  the  convenience  of  the  grower.  The 
whole  stock  should  be  ready  for  potting  into  large 
60-size  pots  by  the  end  of  January  or  the  first  week  in 
February  ;  arrange  them  in  a  cold  frame  facing  south, 
on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.  Soil  for  this  potting  should  be 
the  same  as  before  advised.  Thoroughly  water  in  and 
keep  close  for  a  few  days,  taking  care  to  protect  them 
from  frost.  Air  freely  as  they  commence  to  grow,  and 
remove  the  lights  on  all  favourable  occasions  during  the 
day.  Nothing  tends  to  strengthen  and  keep  them  in 
good  health  like  fresh  air  when  in  a  young  state. 

By  the  last  week  in  March  they  should  be  ready  for 
potting  in  6-in.  pots.  The  soil  should  now  consist  of 
two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  well-decayed 
horse  or  cow-manure,  one  part  leaf-soil,  with  a  good 
addition  of  coarse  sand  and  a  few  J-in.  bones  placed 
over  the  drainage.  Place  a  neat  stake  to  each  plant 
and  return  them  to  the  cold  frame,  treating  them  as 
before  mentioned.  At  the  end  of  April,  if  the  weather 
be  favourable,  move  them  outside  to  a  sheltered  position. 
The  final  potting  should  be  made  the  first  or  second 
week  in  June.  I  recommend  8-in.  pots,  which  are 
large  enough  for  most  kinds.  A  few  of  the  strongest- 
growing  kinds  may  be  put  into  10-in.  pots.  The 
compost  for  this  potting  should  be  three  parts  good 
loam,  one  part  decayed  manure,  with  a  good  addition 
of  bone-meal  ;  drain  well,  using  a  thin  layer  of  fibre, 
taken  from  the  loam,  over  the  drainage,  which  should 
be  clean  crocks  and  5-inch  bones.  If  the  soil  be  in  a 
good  state  it  is  impossible  to  pot  too  firmly.  The  most 
suitable  and  convenient  place  during  the  summer 
months  is  an  open  airy  position  by  the  side  of  a  walk, 
where  they  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  during  the 
whole  day  ;  if  neatly  arranged  and  kept  tied  they  are 
far  from  being  unsightly. 

Thinning  and  Disbudding. 

Attend  to  thinning  out  the  shoots,  allowing  but  three 
or  four  to  a  plant,  according  to  strength  and  variety. 
Taking  the  buds  is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  even  to  the 
most  experienced  cultivators,  as  sorts  differ  so  much 
as  to  the  time  it  takes  them  to  expand.  Experience 
alone  can  make  one  perfect  in  this  ;  but  generally  for 
those  that  are  required  about  the  middle  of  November, 
I  have  always  found  from  the  last  week  in  August  to 
the  second  in  September  the  best  time.  From  three 
to  six  flowers  only  should  be  left  ;  if  extra  large  blooms 
are  desired,  the  central  bud  must  always  be  left.  Dis¬ 
budding  should  be  performed  by  a  steady  hand  and 
keen  eye.  By  the  first  week  in  October  all  should  be 
safely  housed.  When  first  taken  in,  allow  them  as 
much  room  and  air  as  possible  ;  as  they  get  acclimatised 
they  may  be  stood  as  close  together  as  the  pots  will 
allow.  Watering,  when  required,  should  be  done  in 
the  morning.  A  little  fire-heat  in  damp  cold  weather 
will  greatly  help  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  flowers, 
particularly  the  Japanese,  and  with  a  little  top  ven¬ 
tilation  will  act  as  a  preventive  against  the  damping  of 
the  petals,  which  often  plays  sad  havoc  amongst  mas¬ 
sive  flowers. 

Dwarf-trained  Specimens. 

Strong  plants  should  be  selected  early  in  February, 
and  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  growing  temperature  ; 
when  about  6  ins.  high  pinch  out  the  points,  shifting 
into  6-in.  pots  when  commencing  to  break.  Still  keep 
them  in  the  same  temperature,  and  when  becoming 
established  remove  to  a  cold  frame.  Admit  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions  ;  syringe  the  plants  early  in  the 
afternoon.  When  required,  place  in  8-in.  pots,  and 
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attend  to  tying  down  the  shoots  as  before.  Harden  off 
the  plants  so  as  to  fit  them  to  stand  out  of  doors  early 
in  May,  selecting  a  sheltered  but  light  position  ;  should 
the  weather  be  frosty,  they  must  be  protected  by  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  light  canvas.  By  the  second  week 
in  June  they  should  be  shifted  finally  into  12-in.  pots. 
A  wire  hoop  painted  green,  placed  round  them  6  ins. 
from  the  pot,  is  the  best  means  of  training  the  shoots. 
Stopping  should  be  discontinued  by  the  first  week  in 
July,  or  poor  flowers  will  be  the  result  if  left  later. 

“Pompons”  for  fine  flowers  are  best  struck  in 
February,  and  stopped  once  or  twice  during  the  spring; 
disbudding  must  not  be  practised  to  such  a  large 
extent  as  in  the  case  of  large-flowering  sorts,  but  a 
moderate  thinning  out  of  the  buds  will  always  repay. 

Manure-water. 

Many  kinds  of  manure -wat;r  have  been  advised,  but 
I  have  found  nothing  to  suit  them  so  well  as  the 
following  : — In  a  large  tub  or  cistern  place  one  bushel 
of  soot  tied  securely  in  a  thin  bag,  one  barrowful  each 
of  fresh  cow-manure,  and  fill  with  soft-water  ;  stir  the 
whole  well  up  before  using,  and  strain  through  a  i-in. 
sieve  ;  then  dilute  to  the  colour  of  weak  tea.  Recharge 
when  the  strength  of  the  liquid  becomes  exhausted. 
Occasionally  give  them  a  change  of  weak  guano-water. 
Wood  &  Son’s  Universal  Liquid-manure  Powder  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  first-class  stimulant,  both  for  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  two  latter  manures  must  be  applied  with 
great  care  and  discretion  ;  if  carelessly  used  great 
damage  may  be  done. 

Diseases  and  Enemies. 

I  have  always  noticed  there  are  blind  and  deformed 
buds  after  a  long  spell  of  hot  dry  weather,  such  as  we 
experienced  during  the  last  summer.  Mildew  is  sure 
to  make  its  appearance,  notably  so  on  some  varieties 
more  than  others.  As  a  preventive,  dust  occasion¬ 
ally  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  When  in  a  young  state 
the  common  green  aphis  is  often  very  troublesome, 
attacking  the  points  of  the  plants  ;  strong  tobacco- 
water  is  the  safest  and  best  remedy.  Earwigs  are  also 
a  troublesome  pest  from  the  time  the  buds  are  forming 
till  the  flowers  expand,  doing  great  damage  to  the 
petals  as  they  unfold.  These  must  be  watched  for 
night  and  morning.  Beanstalks  cut  in  lengths  of 
about  6  ins.  make  capital  traps.  Another  insect, 
commonly  known  as  the  “Jumper,”  does  a  lot  of 
mischief  to  the  young  points  and  buds.  But  the  most 
destructive  of  all  that  I  have  met  with  is  an  insect 
resembling  a  black  aphis,  becoming  a  light  green  later 
on,  and  at  this  stage  travels  round  the  roots  very 
rapidly  when  disturbed,  and  when  fully  developed  turns 
to  a  soft-brown  fly  ;  I  know  of  no  remedy  for  this 
except  catching  and  killing  it.  Dust  the  points 
occasionally  with  tobacco-powder  during  the  season. 

- ->Z<- - 

ERROL  PARK,  PERTHSHIRE. 

In  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tay,  near  Perth,  and 
situated  in  that  part  known  as  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  Errol  Park,  the  seat  of 
W.  0.  Dalgleish,  Esq.  It  is  close  by  the  village  of 
Errol,  and  beautifully  embowered  amidst  a  rich  col¬ 
lection  of  trees,  some  of  which  have  already  attained  a 
great  age  ;  while  ornamental  Conifers  of  more  recent 
plantation  show  by  their  vigorous  growth  that  soil  and 
locality  are  equally  suitable  to  their  well-being.  They 
were  planted  about  eleven  years  ago,  after  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  present  mansion,  the  old  one  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  about  fourteen  years  ago.  Abies 
nobilis  and  Nordmann’s  Silver  Fir  (A.  Nordmanniana) 
of  that  age  are  now  about  25  ft.  high,  and  perfectly 
pyramidal  in  shape  ;  while  the  Douglas  Fir  (Pseudo- 
tsuga  Douglasii),  of  the  same  age,  has  attained  a  height 
of  30  ft.  There  are  also  fine  trees  of  the  Red  Wood 
(Sequoia  sempervirens),  Araucaria  imbricata,  Lawson’s 
Cypress,  the  beautiful  frosted  silver  -  leaved  Picea 
Parryana  glauca,  and  Cedras  atlantica  glanca.  The 
two  latter  trees  should  be  in  every  collection,  on 
account  of  the  contrast  they  furnish  by  the  silvery  grey 
tint  of  their  foliage  to  the  more  sombre  hues  of  Conifers 
generally.  The  large  and  aged  trees  consist  chiefly  of 
Beech,  Birch,  Horse  Chestnut,  Larch,  and  Pavia  flava, 
amongst  which  we  noted  a  grand  specimen  of  the  Fern- 
leaved  Beech,  about  100  years  old,  and  doubtless  one 
of  the  most  aged  in  cultivation. 

The  range  of  glass  houses  is  quite  new,  or  com¬ 
paratively  so,  having  been  built  about  three  years  ago, 
and  have  a  clean  fresh  appearance  externally  ;  while  a 
visit  of  inspection  assured  us  that  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  and  management  were  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
in  clean  condition,  reflecting  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Urquhart,  the  gardener. 


At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  latest  of  the  Grapes  were 
finishing  off  nicely,  and  showed  by  the  size  of  the 
bunches  and  berries  that  their  cultivation  is  both 
understood  and  attended  to.  The  earliest  house  con¬ 
tained  Foster’s  Seedling,  Buckland’s  Sweetwater,  and 
Black  Hamburgh  only  ;  but  in  another  vinery  running 
parallel  with  it,  were  fine  examples  of  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  having  large 
bunches  and  berries.  Muscat  Hamburgh,  known  here 
as  Venns’  Black  Muscat,  is  a  first-class  Grape  as  to 
quality,  but  keeps  in  condition  for  a  short  time  only 
after  becoming  perfectly  ripe.  The  latest  house  was 
occupied  by  equally  well-grown  samples  of  Gros  Colmar, 
Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  and  Alicante.  The  fine  bloom 
characteristic  of  well-finished  berries  of  the  latter,  was 
being  developed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Mrs. 
Pearson  and  Mrs.  Pince,  a  white  and  black  Muscat 
respectively,  contributed  variety  to  the  other  well- 
known  and  standard  kinds  mentioned.  The  Peaches 
were  almost  finished  ;  but  some  fruits  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  measuring  12  ins.  round,  showed  what  can 
be  done  in  the  culture  of  this  kind  of  fruit. 

A  corridor  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  range,  and 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  garden.  The  houses,  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  one  another,  stand  at  right  angles  to 
this  corridor,  which  connects  the  whole,  and  not  only 
affords  a  means  of  conveying  plants  from  one  to  the 
other  without  taking  them  into  the  open  air,  but  it  is 
also  very  effectively  used  as  a  conservatory,  against  the 
back  wall  of  which,  and  over  the  roof,  greenhouse 
climbers  of  all  descriptions  are  trained,  growing  and 
flowering  in  great  profusion.  Thibaudia  acuminata, 
when  grown  in  a  pot,  requires  training  to  keep  it 
within  proper  bounds  ;  but  here  it  proves  amenable  as 
a  wrall  climber,  and  flowers  freely  planted  out.  Another 
plant  now  very  popular  for  conservatory  decoration  is 
Cobiea  scandens  variegata,  which  seems  capable  of 
reaching  any  height,  from  which  beautiful  leafy  and 
flowering  sprays  hang  down  in  a  very  charming  way. 
The  popular  Boule  de  Neige  Abutilon  is  also  at  home 
treated  in  this  way,  because  less  restriction  is  put  on 
its  rampant  growth  by  this  method  than  when  grown 
in  pots.  The  rosy  purple  floivers  of  Swainsonia 
Ferrandi  are  rendered  bright  and  cheerful  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  white  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
standard.  One  of  the  oldest  of  hybrid  Passion¬ 
flowers,  namely,  Passiflora  ccerulea  racemosa,  becomes 
popular,  as  a  rule,  wherever  tried  in  a  greenhouse,  from 
the  profusion  and  succession  of  violet-purple  flowers 
which  it  produces.  An  equally  beautiful  and  much 
rarer  plant  is  Tacsonia  insignis,  ivith  gigantic  flowers 
of  a  charming  rose  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  of  a 
leathery  texture,  and  covered  with  a  rusty  tomentum 
underneath — characters  that  are  by  no  means  common 
in  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  It  grows  with  great 
freedom,  festooning  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  and  has  a 
striking  and  novel  appearance  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
an  uncommon  plant  in  the  country  ;  but  why  it  should 
be  so  is  difficult  of  explanation. 

In  the  conservatory  proper,  a  span-roofed  structure, 
were  some  healthy  Camellias  that  must  now  be  flower¬ 
ing  freely.  Climbers  are  apparently  great  favourites 
at  this  place,  as  we  found  some  more  of  them  adorning 
the  roof  of  this  house.  Boussingaultia  basseloides  is 
notable  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of 
Basella  alba,  another  smooth,  fleshy-leaved  climber. 
The  flowers  of  Tacsonia  mollissima,  also  trained  on  the 
roof,  are  large  and  of  a  soft  rose  colour,  but  not  very 
freely  produced  until  the  plant  attains  considerable 
height,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  case  with  a  great  many 
rapid-growing  climbers.  Lapagerias,  both  red  and 
white,  are  popular  everywhere  and  not  neglected  here. 
No  plant,  perhaps,  gives  greater  satisfaction  in  its  way 
when  allowed  plenty  of  root-room  and  freedom  to 
develop  than  Begonia  fuchsioides,  which  is  here  grown 
to  a  large  size  and  flowers  all  the  year  round,  proving 
a  very  useful  and  ornamental  greenhouse  subject. 
Solanum  jasminoides  is  an  old-fashioned,  almost  hardy 
and  very  graceful  climber,  producing  sprays  or  trusses 
of  pure  white  flowers  in  great  abundance  when  well 
established.  Although  grown  indoors  at  Errol  Park, 
we  have  seen  it  in  the  open  air  many  miles  further 
north,  where  it  got  killed,  however,  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  severe  winter  of  187S-79. 

Orchids  were  out  of  season,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
which  the  late-summer  and  autumn-flowering  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  might  be  mentioned  as  sustaining  its  usual 
reputation.  Oncidium  flexuosum  bore  it  company,  and 
is,  indeed,  frequently  seen  in  flower  at  this  season  in 
collections  or  in  decorative  groups  at  exhibitions.  In 
the  stove  we  noted  some  useful  specimens  of  Nepenthes 
Hookeri  and  N.  Hookertc,  two  of  the  most  free  in  the 
production  of  pitchers. 


In  the  kitchen  garden  was  a  fine  crop  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  testifying  to  the  rich  and  fertile  nature  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tay.  Here,  also,  a  large  healthy  bush  of 
Laurus  nobilis,  12  ft.  in  height,  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  mild  climate.  Autumn  flowers  were  gay,  and  in 
some  cases  appeared  late,  as  Aconitum  Napellus,  flower¬ 
ing  here  in  perfection,  had  succumbed  to  the  heat 
several  weeks  previously  in  the  sunny  south.  Various 
forms  of  Helianthus  annuus  and  H.  cucumerifolius  bore 
evidence  of  the  popular  taste,  at  the  present  time. 
Kniphofia  uvaria  and  Anemone  japonica  alba  were 
plentiful  everywhere,  and  resplendent,  each  with  its 
own  respective  colour,  and  constitute  hardy  decorative 
subjects  of  the  first  order,  and  indispensable  in  the 
hardy  flower  garden  in  autumn. 

- ->Z<- - 

THE  CULTURE  OF  CATTLEYAS 

AND  LJEHjIAS.* 

The  two  genera,  Cattleya  and  Laelia,  were  founded 
by  Dr.  Lindley.  Both  are  natives  of  tropical  America, 
and  are  found  growing  under  nearly  similar  climatic 
conditions,  though  distributed  over  an  immense  extent 
of  territory.  The  only  species  not  found  on  the 
American  continent  is  Laelia  monophylla,  a  native 
of  Jamaica,  which  grows  at  an  altitude  of  from  3,500  to 
5,000  ft.  above  the  sea -level. 

The  two  genera  are  nearly  allied,  and  resemble  each 
other  very  closely  both  in  flower  and  foliage,  while 
some  of  the  species  are  frequently  placed  in  one  or  the 
other  genus  by  different  writers.  To  botanists  they 
are  distinguished  by  Cattleyas  having  four  pollen 
masses  in  each  flower,  while  Loelias  have  eight. 
Bentham  remarks  that,  ‘  ‘  Laelia  is  so  closely  allied  in 
every  way  to  Cattleyas,  that  one  has  great  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  technical  distinction  of  the  eight  pollen 
masses  in  two  series  instead  of  the  single  series  of  fours, 
especially  as  hybrids  are  so  readily  produced  in  cul¬ 
tivation  in  which  the  number  of  pollen  masses  is 
variable.”  Not  only  do  the  species  of  the  two  genera 
intercross  freely,  but  they  also  cross  with  allied  genera, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  hybrids  being  between 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Cattleya  intermedia.  This 
was  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  the 
result  of  mixing  these  two  genera  was  the  production  of 
a  Laelia.  It  was  named  by  Professor  Reichenbach  Laelia 
Batemanniana,  but  is  now  changed  to  Sophrocattleya 
Batemanniana  to  indicate  its  parentage. 

Amongst  Orchids,  the  flowers  of  Cattleya  and  Laelia 
rank  highest  as  being  the  most  showy,  and  in  which 
the  richest  combination  of  colours  is  to  be  found. 
Especially  striking  is  the  labellum  or  lip,  which,  in 
many  varieties,  is  remarkable  for  the  sparkling  richness 
and  depth  of  colour  in  its  anterior  lobes,  and  for  the 
beautiful  pencillings  and  markings  in  the  throat.  All 
the  species  of  Cattleya  and  Laelia  may  be  grown 
together  in  the  same  house  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 
have  a  separate  division  for  some  of  the  Mexican  Laelias, 
as  they  require  less  heat  and  more  air  and  sunshine 
than  the  Cattlej'as  from  Brazil  and  Colombia. 

The  best  form  of  house  is  a  span-roof  running  north 
and  south,  and  should  be  18  ft.  wide,  10  ft.  or  11  ft. 
high  in  the  centre,  and  proper  length  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  plants  to  be  grown.  The  side  frame¬ 
work  should  not  be  more  than  22  ins.  above  the  top  of 
the  stage.  The  breadth  of  the  house  will  admit  of  a 
stage  in  the  centre  6  ft.  wide,  and  side  tables  about 
3  ft.  wide.  Between  this  and  the  walls  a  space  of 
2  ins.  should  be  left  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  a  better  distribution  of  heat  from  the  pipes.  Of 
the  latter  enough  should  be  put  in  at  first  to  keep  up 
the  required  temperature  without  having  to  keep  them 
at  roasting  heat. 

The  stages  should  be  double,  the  under  one  formed 
of  slate,  cement,  or  corrugated  zinc,  which  are  cheapest, 
to  hold  gravel  or  other  material  that  will  give  off 
moisture  freely  when  watered,  and  a  second  one  of 
sparred  wood  9  ins.  above  it ;  this  affords  great  facility 
for  damping,  and  allows  a  better  circulation  of  air 
amongst  the  plants.  As  the  flowers  of  Orchids  are  not 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  looked  upon  from 
above,  the  stages  should  be  higher  than  for  other 
plants,  3  ft.  2  ins.  being  a  good  height.  The  stage 
supports  should  be  of  cast  iron,  and  if  those  supporting 
the  upper  one  are  placed  in  saucers  to  hold  water,  it 
will  prevent  woodlice,  slugs,  and  other  vermin  reaching 
the  plants.  The  astragales  and  rafters  should  all  be 
grooved  on  the  inside  to  carry  away  condensed 
moisture,  and  so  prevent  drip,  which  is  very  injurious. 
One  or  two  strong  wires  may  be  stretched  along  the 

*  Read  by  Mr.  A.  Laing,  Salisbury  Green,  before  tie  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  Edinburgh,  December  6th,  ISS7. 
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roof,  on  either  side,  in  the  most  convenient  place  ; 
these  will  be  found  useful  for  hanging  up  small  bits  or 
dwarf-growing  varieties. 

Ventilators  should  be  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  the  lower  set  on  a  level  with  the  hot-water  pipes. 
As  water  has  to  be  freely  used  for  damping,  the  paths 
are  best  formed  of  grooved  tiles,  which  afford  more 
comfortable  walking  than  when  made  with  a  smooth 
surface.  Large  tanks  should  be  placed  under  the 
centre  stage  or  any  other  convenient  position,  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  roof,  as 
this  is  superior  to  any  other  for  watering  purposes. 

Having  now  described  a  suitable  house  in  which  to 
grow  the  plants,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the 
filling  of  it.  If  select  varieties  only  are  to  be  cultivated, 
then  it  is  best  to  purchase  them  when  in  flower  ;  but 
as  these  are  generally  high  priced,  this  plan  is  not 
carried  out  by  many.  A  second  way  is  to  buy  healthy 
established  plants  that  have  not  flowered;  these  mostly 
give  good  satisfaction,  and  are  the  best  for  beginners. 
If  newly-imported  plants  can  be  had  from  a  good 
source  and  in  good  condition  I  prefer  them.  They  can 
be  purchased  cheaper,  are  generally  more  free  from 
insects,  and  have  more  vigour  about  them  than  plants 
that  have  been  weakened  through  mismanagement  or 
from  having  been  over-cropped  with  flowers,  and  there 
is  always  the  chance  of  valuable  prizes  turning  up 
among  them  when  they  flower. 

(  To  he  continued.  ) 


ffOTES  FROM 

- 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
on  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  David  P.  Laird,  president,  in 
the  chair.  A  paper  entitled  “  A  Chat  about  Hollies,” 
by  Mr.  George  Nicolson,  curator,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Robertson  Munro. 
At  the  outset  of  the  paper,  the  common  Holly  (Ilex 
Aquifolium)  and  its  numberless  varieties  were  referred 
to  as  among  the  most  widely  known  and  deservedly 
popular  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  and  the  British 
species  was  spoken  of  as  the  best  for  garden  purposes. 
The  ordinary  kinds  were  best  propagated  from  seeds 
when  such  were  obtainable.  The  beiries  the  author 
advised  to  be  mixed  with  sand  as  soon  as  gathered,  and 
allowed  to  remain  under  these  conditions  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
nursery  beds  or  drills.  Various  forms  of  variegated 
and  other  Hollies  could,  however,  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  placed  in  lines  in  shady  positions,  or  by  means 
of  budding.  In  regard  to  the  best  time  for  trans¬ 
planting  Hollies,  the  writer  gave  his  own  experience  in 
favour  of  autumn,  although  he  had  seen  a  plant 
thriving  well  which  had  not  been  transplanted  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  which  had  been  so  treated 
at  midsummer.  "While  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  soil 
was  best  for  Holly  growth,  it  might  be  taken  that  the 
plant  would  thrive  in  any  soil,  with  the  exception  of 
boggy  or  mossy  beds — in  fact,  in  any  soil  not  over¬ 
charged  with  moisture.  In  connection  with  the  paper 
there  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  upwards  of  seventy- 
two  different  varieties  of  Holly,  sent  by  Mr.  Nicolson. 
After  some  discussion  had  taken  place  on  this  paper, 
the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  of 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Hanover  Street,  whose  con¬ 
tribution  was  a  paper  entitled 

“Horticultural  Notes.” 

The  writer  of  the  paper  expressed  the  opinion  that 
horticulturists  might  fairly  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  past  year’s  progress  in  most  departments  of  their 
.vocation.  The  season,  as  a  whole,  had  been  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dry  one,  very  trying  to  horticulturists  in 
many  ways.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  horti¬ 
culture  had  made  much  progress,  one  sign  of  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibitions  held  during  the  year,  and  by  the  host  of  papers 
devoted  to  its  interests.  The  opinion  was  thrown  out 
by  the  author  that  amalgamation  among  the  principal 
horticultural  societies  in  the  country  would  tend  to 
their  increasing  usefulness.  The  circumstance  that  no 
horticultural  paper  existed  in  Scotland  was  also 
commented  upon  as  unsatisfactory.  Never,  it  was 
pointed  out,  had  there  been  a  time  when  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture 
was  more  needed  than  at  present  if  the  gardener  was  to 
be  successful  in  his  work.  The  prospects  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  the  future  were  regarded  by  Mr.  Milne  as, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  it  was,  at  all  events, 
matter  for  congratulation  that  such  good  progress  had 


been  made  in  the  past  year.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  Todd,  of  Messrs.  Todd  &  Company,  re¬ 
marked  that  horticulturists  in  Scotland  had  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  weather  of  1887,  for  in 
many  ways  they  in  Scotland  had  experienced  a  better 
season  than  their  brethren  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
There  had,  he  mentioned,  been  this  peculiarity  about 
the  past  season  in  Scotland  as  compared  with  the 
weather  experienced  as  far  south  as  France,  that 
Scottish  horticulturists  were  earlier  in  the  spring  time 
than  the  French  flower  growers.  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  "Wariston,  expressed  his  opinion  against 
Mr.  Milne’s  suggestion  about  amalgamation  among 
the  societies.  At  the  close  of  an  interesting  discussion, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Milne  for  his 
paper.  The  chairman  then  referred  to  the  great  loss 
which,  he  said,  horticulture  had  sustained  through  the 

Death  of  Professor  Dickson. 

Though  personally  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  he  (the  chairman)  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  once  or  twice,  and  anyone  who  had  met  him  even 
so  seldom  as  he  had  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
his  genial  manner.  All  of  them  knew  how  thorough  a 
botanist  the  late  Professor  was,  and  it  wTould  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get  a  man  to  fill  his  place. 
He  thought  the  meeting  should  ask  the  secretary  to 
intimate  the  deep  sense  of  regret  the  association  had 
for  the  loss  the  members  had  sustained  by  his  death. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  accordin  gly. 

Vegetable  Notes  from  the  West. — "Where 
a  constant  supply  of  vegetables  are  required  during  the 
spring  months,  the  resources  of  the  cultivator  are  often 
severely  tested,  more  especially  if  he  has  to  contend 
with  a  cold,  backward  climate.  Besides  other  forms  of 
assistance  which  will  materially  help  him  in  such 
circumstances,  the  selection  of  suitable  varieties  is  one 
of  the  most  important. 

Cabbages. 

Many  Scotch  gardeners  still  continue  growing  such 
sorts  of  Cabbage  as  Early  Dwarf  York,  McEwan’s  or 
Banack  and  others.  These  old  esteemed  sorts,  however 
useful  in  their  way,  are  in  most  seasons  sadly  disap¬ 
pointing  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  young  Cabbages 
to  change  with  other  vegetables  by  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April.  The  most  useful  Cabbage  I  have  yet 
grown  for  early  work  in  our  exceptionally  backward 
locality  is  Ellam’s  Dwarf ;  strong  seedlings  planted  in 
the  end  of  August,  1886,  in  well-prepared  rich  land, 
were  yielding  nice  firm  heads  before  the  end  of  March 
last  spring,  which  were  most  acceptable  at  the  table. 
Dwarf  York,  planted  side  by  side  with  Ellam’s  Dwarf, 
was  quite  a  month  later  before  being  fit  to  cut.  I  may 
state  that  the  months  of  January  and  March  here,  in 
south  Ayrshire,  were  exceptionally  severe.  I  was 
informed  last  summer  by  a  local  seedsman  that  the 
true  strain  of  Yanack  Cabbage  was  quite  as  early  as 
Ellam’s  Dwarf.  Having  sowed  and  planted  the  so- 
called  true  variety  along  with  Ellam’s  Dwarf,  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  before  long  of  judging  which  is 
the  right  thing. 

Peas. 

In  gardens  where  mildew  is  troublesome,  crops 
of  Peas  among  other  things  suffer  much  from  this 
pest.  Having  tried  most  of  the  so-called  mildew- 
resisting  varieties  in  such  a  garden,  I  have  found  two 
of  the  most  reliable  to  be  G.  F.  Wilson  and  Omega. 
From  the  latter,  pickings  are  obtained  till  well  into 
October,  from  sowings  made  twice  in  June.  Before 
these  sorts  were  grown  specially  for  late  crops,  the 
beginning  of  September  usually  finished  the  Pea  season. 
I  have  found  that  mildew  is  much  checked  by  digging 
trenches  and  mixing  manure  liberally  with  the  bottom 
spit  ;  but  where  very  heavy  soil  has  to  be  dealt  with 
this  practice  in  wet  seasons  would  be  unsafe. 

Tomatos. 

For  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  fruit  the  back 
walls  of  two  newly  -  planted  vineries  were  taken 
advantage  of  last  season,  and  the  results  could  hardly 
have  been  more  satisfactory.  A  border  about  3  ft. 
deep  and  2  ft.  wide,  at  the  back  of  the  pathway,  was 
prepared  similarly  to  the  Vine  borders.  At  the  proper 
time  plants  of  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  were  planted  3  ft. 
apart  and  loosely  fixed  to  the  trellis.  The  plants  were 
trained  with  single  stems,  all  other  growths  being 
removed  as  they  appeared.  A  constant  supply  of 
well-formed  and  highly-coloured  fruit  was  secured 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months  ;  and 
several  good  dishes  were  got  from  November  till  about 
Christmas.  Had  it  not  been  necessary  to  withdraw 
fire-heat  from  the  houses,  a  supply  might  have  been 
had  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  I  may 


mention  that  the  weight  of  some  of  the  fruits  turned 
9  ozs.,  which  compares  favourably  with  some  of  th 
newer  varieties  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects. — 
North  Britain. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Are  the  old  familiar  phrases,  bedding-out,  carpet 
bedding,  and  spring  bedding  soon  to  become  things  of 
the  past  1  We  think  not  entirely,  as  they  have  too 
strong  a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  It  is,  in  fact, 
difficult  to  imagine  a  garden  of  any  extent  without 
examples  of  either  of  those  three  styles  of  flower 
gardening.  The  old  objections  against  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  bedding  system  still  holds 
good,  namely,  a  glare  of  colour  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  a  howling  wilderness  for  the  other 
nine.  Spring  bedding  was  adopted  as  a  remedy  for 
this  ;  and  when  well  carried  out,  pleasing  effects  are 
produced.  The  gardeners’  efforts  in  this  line  have 
often  been  more  admired  than  his  achievements  in  the 
summer  bedding  line.  It  often  happens,  however, 
from  late  cold  springs  that  spring  bedding  attains  its 
best  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  for  the  summer 
occupants  of  the  beds.  This  has,  in  some  instances, 
led  to  a  partial  or  total  abandonment  of  the  plan. 
Those  at  the  head  of  affairs  dislike  the  destruction  of 
so  much  floral  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  delay 
occasioned  in  getting  out  the  summer  bedding  plants 
on  the  other. 

Carpet  bedding  follows  better  after  the  spring  plants 
than  flowering  plants  do,  because  a  good  proportion  of 
the  plants  used  in  it  are  tender,  and  the  planting  out 
two  or  three  weeks  later  will  often  be  of  advantage. 
Having  to  be  thickly  planted  the  ground  is  better 
covered,  and  a  display  more  quickly  created  than  could 
be  done  where  flowering  plants  are  used,  unless  the 
latter  be  extra  strong.  In  large  private  and  public 
gardens  there  will  always  be  room  for  good  samples  of 
this  style,  and  the  absence  of  it  from  our  public  parks 
would  be  a  real  loss.  What  would  the  thousands  who 
frequent  them  say  on  finding  it  abolished  ?  What  is 
to  be  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  flower  gardening  of 
the  future  ?  As  is  well  known,  a  reaction  has  now 
been  going  on  for  some  years  in  favour  of  what  are 
popularly  called  old-fashioned  flowers.  It  is  well  that 
it  should  be  so  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  many 
thousands  whose  available  space  for  flower  gardening  is 
so  restricted  that  they  can  only  find  room  for  a  few 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  These  will  have  to  content 
themselves  with  a  few  spring-flowering  plants  and 
bulbs,  to  be  followed  by  the  ordinary  bedding  plants. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  chief  supporters  of  this 
system  will,  in  future,  have  their  interest  awakened  in 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  to  all  lovers  of  nature 
constitute  an  unalloyed  pleasure,  and  betokens  a 
healthier  state  of  the  public  mind,  which  has  so  long 
been  satiated  with  ribbon  borders,  displaying  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  trained  to  look  upon  plants 
as  material  for  the  production  of  so  much  colour  rather 
than  for  any  individual  beauty  they  may  possess.  The 
acquaintance  of  many  professional  gardeners  with  the 
stores  of  floral  beauty  available  for  the  embellishment 
of  their  flower  gardens  is  lamentably  deficient,  perhaps 
from  no  fault  of  their  own.  Opportunities  for  gaining 
an  acquaintance  with  them  in  times  past  have  been 
very  restricted  ;  but  now  that  a  gradually-widening 
circle  of  admirers  are  taking  them  up,  there  will  be  the 
less  excuse  for  ignorance  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  will  be  as  keen  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  hardy  flowering  plants  as  many 
among  them  are  to  gain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Orchids  and  other  occupants  of  our  glasshouses. 

Men  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements, 
habits,  and  names  of  these  supposed  humbler  plants 
will  be  able  to  command  positions  of  trust  and  useful¬ 
ness,  other  things  being  equal,  in  virtue  of  their 
attainments  in  this  direction.  To  thoroughly  master 
this  department  of  garden  work  requires  as  much  study, 
forethought,  and  attention  as  anything  else.  There  is 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  many  of  them 
having  special  requirements  ;  and  the  men  who  can 
successfully  handle  an  extensive  collection  of  hardy 
flowering  plants  are,  we  think,  fewer  than  those  who 
will  manage  a  collection  of  Orchids  comparatively  well. 
We  think  the  reviving  taste  for  these  old  favourites 
will  help  to  put  gardeners  as  a  body  on  a  higher  level ; 
for  in  the  past  many  a  man  has  been  reputed  a  good 
gardener  wThose  knowledge  of  plants  was  most  meagre, 
and  who,  had  he  been  put  to  superintend  the  planting 
and  after-cultivation  of  only  a  moderate  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  would  have  proved  himself  utterly 
incapable. 
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We  think  that  what  may  be  fairly  called  the  mixed 
style  of  flower-gardening  is  destined  to  become  the 
most  popular,  and  more  generally  followed  where  there 
is  space  enough  at  command  ;  for  it  has  advantages 
over  the  purely  hardy  herbaceous  border,  because  it 
admits  of  the  introduction  of  summer  and  autumn¬ 
flowering  plants  which  are  not  hardy  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  our  winters,  although,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to 
brighten  up  the  garden  when  the  prominent  occupants 
of  the  borders  are  flowering  but  indifferently.  Many 
hardy  plants  have  done  their  work  for  the  season  by 
the  time  that  Dahlias  and  summer-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  arrive  at  full  growth. 

We  are  familiar  with  a  garden  very  successfully 
managed  on  this  principle.  Its  most  prominent 
feature  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  is  a 
piece  of  ground,  roughly  speaking,  some  40  spans  in 
breadth  by  60  spans  in  length,  the  centre  of  which 
was,  some  years  ago,  planted  with  standard  Apples, 
which  are  now  fine  thrifty  trees,  generally  laden  with 
good  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Under  them  is  a  reserve 
garden  and  space  for  soils  and  manures,  while  skirting 
the  outer  circumference  Rhododendrons  have  been 
planted,  but  do  not  at  present  form  a  complete  belt. 
Here  and  there  a  few  of  the  better  kinds  of  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs  are  introduced  nearly  in  a  line  with 
them,  and  a  little  farther  forward  plants  of  Azalea 
mollis. 

These  plants  make  a  fine  feature  when  in  floiver, 
surrounded  with  the  young  foliage  of  the  herbaceous 
plants.  The  taller-growing  of  them  are,  of  course, 
placed  at  the  back,  those  of  medium  growth  in  the 
centre,  and  the  dwarf  and  trailing  ones  in  front. 
Bulbous  plants,  more  particularly  Narcissus,  Lilies 
and  Iris,  figure  largely  here.  The  planting  is  so 
arranged,  that  when  the  bulbs  die  down  space  is 
allowed  for  the  introduction  of  Dahlias,  such  as  the 
Cactus  and  other  decorative  varieties. 

Near  the  margins  space  is  found  for  the  planting  of 
Ivy-leaf  and  other  Pelargoniums,  Paris  Daisy,  Helio¬ 
trope,  Petunias,  and  a  few  of  the  best  dwarf  annuals.  On 
one  side  of  this  ground,  flanked  by  a  belt  of  tall  shrubs, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  shade  thus  afforded  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bank  of  hardy  Ferns  or  groups  of  Cyclamen, 
while  Helleborus,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  and  the  varie¬ 
gated  Funkias  find  a  congenial  home.  The  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants  is  very  good,  and  from  the  early 
spring  months  to  the  advent  of  severe  frost,  there  is  a 
ceaseless  and  ever-varying  succession  of  floral  beauty 
to  be  seen  ;  and  when  “Jack  Frost”  has  done  his  worst 
and  the  growth  of  summer  cleared  off,  a  reserve  of  shrubs 
in  pots,  consisting  of  small  Cupressus,  Thuya,  Retinos- 
poras,  &c.,  are  plunged  into  t"he  vacant  spaces  made  by 
the  removal  of  the  Dahlias.  These  mitigate  the  barren 
aspect  of  the  borders,  and  blend  well  ivith  the  earlier- 
flowering  spring  plants,  helping  to  set  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Gardening  like  this  has  many  important  advantages 
over  the  bedding-out  system  ;  but  if  well  done  it  entails 
as  much  or  possibly  more  labour  ;  while  to  do  it  well 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plants  under  cultivation,  and  a  wise 
discrimination  in  planting  and  keeping  them  in  proper 
limits,  and  a  vigilant  attention  to  proper  labelling  is 
essential,  or  confusion  and  frequent  loss  from  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  workmen  will  happen.  In 
dry  seasons  ample  supplies  of  water  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  many  plants.  Slugs  and  other  insect 
pests  must  be  kept  down  at  all  cost,  and  slight  pro¬ 
tection  to  some  of  the  chosen  kinds  against  late  spring 
frosts  will  be  amply  repaid.  A  good  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  during  the  winter  months  should  be  given,  as 
many  things  are  gross  feeders,  and  the  starving  system 
will  not  do.  "Where  lime  and  water  are  scarce  articles,  a 
mulching  of  cocoa  fibre  or  half-decayed  leaf-soil  will 
be  of  great  service.  —  IF.  B.  G. 

- >3K- - 

EARLY  PEAS, 

How  and  when  to  sow  early  Peas,  and  which  sorts 
are  best,  are  questions  yearly  asked  by  amateurs  and 
cottagers,  both  personally  and  in  the  gardening  press  ; 
and  in  doing  so  they  are  perfectly  justified.  If  we 
could  draw  a  line  from  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  one 
hand,  to  Merioneth,  North  "Wales,  on  the  other,  and 
again  from  Scarborough  to  Kendal,  from  the  line  above 
that  to  the  Orkneys,  dividing  each  into  south,  middle 
and  north  sections,  they  would  then  have  something 
to  go  by.  Unfortunately  this  cannot  be  done  ;  the 
variability  of  soils,  sites,  and  elevations,  in  any  one  of 
these  sections,  is  so  great,  that  one  must  not  attempt 
to  sow,  even  in  the  same  section,  although  another 
can,  simply  because  soils  and  sites  do  not  warrant  it. 


Yet  in  every  one  of  these  sections,  I  venture  to  assert 
that  there  are  early  Peas  already  sown  and  bursting 
into  life. 

Peas  sown  in  the  open  border  in  November,  December, 
and  January  are  hazardous,  and  entail  much  anxiety 
and  trouble,  the  dangers  receding  as  the  months  pass. 
They  are,  in  fact,  for  six  months  onwards  exposed 
to  weather,  mice,  birds,  snails,  & c.,  and  fortunate  is 
he  who  can  show  regular  rows  in  April.  Thus  the 
later  into  spring  the  sowings  are  made,  by  so  much 
are  the  dangers  reduced.  Early  sorts  then  must  needs 
have  good  seed  coats  and  be  hardy  in  constitution. 
They  should  not  exceed  3  ft.  in  height,  as  the  higher 
they  are  the  longer  they  will  be  in  arrear;  still,  if 
we  get  them  much  dwarfer,  their  cropping  qualities, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  more  or  less  curtailed.  Some 
early  sorts  may  have  a  better  colour  and  be  of  better 
quality  than  others,  but  the  moment  we  favour  these 
we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  contain, 
more  or  less,  the  blood  of  wrinkled  varieties,  and  possess 
a  constitutional  weakness,  thereby  rendering  them 
unfit  for  early  sowing,  compared  with  genuine  white 
or  blue  round  varieties,  which  are  noted  for  their 
hardiness. 

It  is  sometimes  astonishing  to  notice  how  certain 
early  varieties  are  flattered,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
weather  and  position  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account.  If  we  could  get  Peas  to  go  ahead  through  hail, 
rain,  wind  or  snow,  then  we  should  be  justified  in  con¬ 
sidering  them  hardy.  We  must  have  time  for  the 
plant  to  grow  and  flower,  in  order  to  fill  the  pods  ;  and, 
while  doing  this,  they  must  be  favoured  with  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  the  snow  left  us  on  the 
20th  March,  and  the  following  sorts,  both  new  and 
old,  were  sown  on  March  28th,  with  the  following 
abridged  results,  which  tell  their  own  tale.  Earliest 
of  All  was  ready  for  use  on  July  4  th  ;  Dickson’s  First 
and  Best,  Gem  of  the  Season,  Lightning,  and  Early 
Kenilworth  were  all  ready  on  July  5th  ;  and  William 
the  Conqueror  on  July  12th.  These  are  white  and 
blue  round  varieties,  and  embrace  some  of  the  best 
possible  early  and  hardy  sorts  we  have,  although  some 
are  very  similar,  yet  distinct  in  name.  William  Hurst 
was  full  July  9  th,  Early  Bird  on  July  8th,  and  Chelsea 
Gem  on  July  6th.  The  first  and  last-named  are  from  12 
ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  and  are  two  of  the  most  valuable 
dwarf  wrinkled  Peas  ;  they  are  also  grand  additions  to 
the  Little  Gem  section,  and  for  cottagers  and  small 
gardeners  are  really  gems.  Early  Bird  grows  over  3 
ft.  high,  but  it  is  a  good  and  distinct  green  marrow 
Pea. — B.  L.  _ _ 

THE  MILFORD  NURSERY, 

GODALMING. 

On  the  opposite  page,  by  means  of  an  engraving, 
prepared  from  a  photograph,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  very  remark¬ 
able  group  of  ornamental  Conifers,  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Maurice  Young’s  nursery,  at  Milford,  near  Godaiming. 
The  central  specimen  is  the  finest  we  have  seen  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Fraseri,  measuring  12  ft.  in 
height.  Its  handsome,  narrowly  pyramidal  and  erect 
habit  is  well  displayed  in  the  illustration.  Owing  to 
the  short  and  robust  character  of  the  lateral  branches, 
a  specimen  tree  is  not  liable  to  be  disfigured  by  the 
loss  of  a  branch,  an  occurrence  which  is  in  itself  unlikely 
to  happen.  While  the  variety  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  numerous  forms  of  C.  Lawsoniana  in  cultivation, 
we  may  safely  predict  that  the  specimen  figured  is  the 
finest  in  the  country.  On  the  extreme  right  is  a  tree 
of  Abies  polita,  10  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  and  select  of  the  Spruces.  It  comes  from 
Japan,  -where  it  grows  on  the  mountains  of  Nippon,  and 
since  its  introduction  in  1861,  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  and  accommodating  to  our  climate.  When 
the  tree  gets  old,  the  leader  and  side  branches 
assume  a  drooping  habit,  as  in  the  Himalayan  A. 
Smithii. 

Abies  polita  is  matched  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  group  by  another  equally  choice  species  of 
Spruce,  namely,  A.  ajanensis,  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  height, 
introduced  at  the  same  date  as  the  last,  and 
from  the  same  country,  but  with  a  much  wider  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  tree  is  pyramidal  in  habit,  and  has 
dark  green  foliage  suffused  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 
Immediately  on  the  right  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
Fraseri  is  a  grand  specimen  of  Siebold’s  Hemlock  Spruce 
(Tsuga  Sieboldi)  12  ft.  in  height,  and  also  hailing  from 
Japan.  It  is  more  compact  in  habit,  with  larger  and 
darker  green  leaves  than  the  Common  Hemlock  Spruce 
and  its  allied  species.  Its  counterpart  in  the  group  is  a 


handsome  specimen  of  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  10 
ft.  in  height.  The  effect  of  the  golden  plumes  of  such, 
a  mass,  either  in  the  shrubbery  or  isolated  on  the  lawn 
by  itself,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Mr.  Young’s  nursery  is  rich  in  useful  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  and  at  any  season  of  the 
year  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  tree  lovers.  When 
we  called  in  the  autumn  the 

Ornamental  Trees 

were  in  beautiful  foliage,  and  among  them  the  Maples 
figured  largely,  yet  in  modern  times  their  beauty  seems, 
in  great  part,  overlooked,  either  through  negligence  or 
indifference.  What  could  be  more  striking  than 
Sir  G.  Wager’s  Maple  (Acer  eriocarpum)  when  ruffled 
by  the  wind,  the  silvery  or  snowy  white  under¬ 
surface  being  turned  up  in  masses,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  dark  green  upper  surface,  or  with  the  leaves 
of  associated  trees  ?  The  red  foliage  of  A.  colchicum 
rubrum,  A.  tartaricum  rubrum,  and  the  abundant 
red  flowers  of  A.  rubrum,  succeeded  by  the  red  and 
yellow-tinted  foliage  as  they  fade,  are  singularly 
attractive  to  the  admirers  of  hardy  trees  as  they  pass 
through  all  the  varying  changes,  from  the  opening  bud 
to  the  falling  leaf,  when  the  different  species  are  singu¬ 
larly  attractive  and  beautiful.  The  common  or  silver- 
barked  Birch  (Betula  alba)  is  well  known  as  a  handsome 
and  picturesque  landscape  tree,  and  requires  no  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  are  several  distinct  and  very  ornamental 
forms  in  cultivation,  such  as  B.  a.  foliis  purpureis,  a 
new  purple-leaved  kind,  and  B.  a.  pendula  Youngii,  or 
Young’s  New  Weeping  Birch,  of  which  there  are  fine 
pyramidal  and  standard  forms  in  the  nursery.  This 
weeping  Birch  differs  from  the  ordinary  type,  and  was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milford  trailing  on  the  ground,  with  long,  slender, 
whip-like  shoots.  The  Paper  Birch  (B.  papyracea)  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  white  Birch,  and  has  leaves 
several  times  larger.  Castanea  vesca  marginata,  or 
Young’s  Silver-striped  Chestnut,  has  a  silvery  margin 
to  the  large  deeply-serrated  leaves.  Young’s  Cut-leaved 
Chestnut  (C.  v.  laciniata)  has  much  more  deeply-cut 
foliage  than  the  type,  and  is  very  ornamental. 

The  Oaks  might  be  utilised  to  better  advantage  than 
they  are  at  present,  as  few  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
value  of  Quercus  conferta  (or  Q.  pannonica),  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Oak,  for  lawn  and  park  scenery.  The  leaves  are 
of  great  size  and  finely  cut,  differing  in  a  marked 
degree  from  the  English  or  almost  any  other  Oak. 
Q.  austriaca  sempervirens,  Q.  laurifolia  (a  broad-leaved 
form  of  the  Willow  Oak),  Q.  coccinea,  and  Q.  fastigiata 
viridis  are  all  very  distinct  and  useful  in  their  way. 
The  last-named  is  a  fastigiate  or  singularly  upright 
form  of  the  English  Oak  ;  while  the  splendour  of  the 
scarlet  and  red  leaves  of  Q.  coccinea,  when  fading  in 
autumn,  is  simply  magnificent. 

The  foliage  of  the  Horse  Chestnuts  (iEsculus)  is  in 
itself  of  great  decorative  value,  but  the  flowers  of  the 
Buck’s-eye  Chestnut  (i£.  rubicunda)  are  simply  grand, 
as  those  know  who  have  seen  a  good  specimen  of  it  in 
flower.  The  yellow-flowered  species,  HI.  flava,  is  a 
valuable  tree  by  way  of  contrast,  having  pale  yellow 
flowers,  but  very  free.  Pavia  macrostachya  may 
be  included  here  on  account  of  its  floriferous  nature, 
and  being  of  bush  form,  is  very  suitable  for  small 
gardens,  or  as  a  specimen  on  the  lawn.  The  flowers 
are  white. 

Dimorphanthus  mandshuricus,  frequently  sold  under 
the  name  of  Aralia,  deserves  cultivation  for  the 
handsome  much-divided  foliage  alone,  being  suitable 
for  sub- tropical  planting.  Specimens  from  6  ft.  to  10 
ft.  in  height  throw  up  large  panicles  of  white  flowers  in 
autumn.  The  feathery  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum),  when 
planted  by  or  near  water  where  its  roots  can  draw  a 
supply  of  moisture,  forms  a  most  effective  landscape 
tree.  Yirgilia  lutea  is  a  Leguminous  tree  of  great  beauty, 
and  is  sometimes  cut  hard  back  in  winter  to  induce 
rampant  growth  and  fine  foliage. 

Pictorial  Trees. 

The  Cedars  are  very  characteristic  and  magnificent 
trees,  especially  when  they  become  aged,  with  massive 
limbs,  and  figure  in  many  a  landscape  scene.  Hero 
there  are  fine  specimens  of  Cedrus  Libani  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  high,  and  the  Deodara  (C.  Deodara)  2  ft.  to 
7  ft.  high.  C.  atlantica  (C.  africana)  may  also  be 
obtained.  The  Judas  tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum)  is 
notable  for  its  orbicular  leaves,  rosy  purple  flowers, 
and  red  pods.  The  Limes,  Elms,  Liquidambar 
styraciflua,  and  Norway  Maple  (Acer  platanoides)  are 
grown  in  quantity,  and  also  in  variety.  There  are 
three  fine  varieties  of  "Weeping  Elms,  namely,  the 
Scampston  (Ulmus  americana  pendula),  the  English 
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(U.  campestris  pendula),  and  the  Camperdown  (U. 
montana  pendula),  of  which  there  are  fine  standard 
trees  here. 

Town  Trees. 

The  Planes  take  first  rank  as  town  trees,  thriving 
with  great  luxuriance  even  in  the  very  heart  of 
London.  The  most  useful,  most  frequently  planted, 
and  that  giving  the  most  shade,  is  -Platanus 
orientalis  acerifolia,  generally  named  P.  occidentalis. 
The  False  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseud-acacia)  must  rank  next 
in  order  for  utility,  while  for  beauty  it  can  scarcely  he 
rivalled.  Where  space  is  limited,  the  smaller-growing 
varieties  are  most  to  be  recommended,  such  as  R.  P. 
inermis  (the  Mop-headed  Acacia),  and,  better  still, 
R.  P.  Bessoniana.  Its  ornamental  character,  when 


Weeping  Aspen)  ;  while  P.  alba,  P.  candicans,  and 
other  ornamental  kinds  may  be  had  in  variety. 

Cemetery  Trees. 

Many  things  characterised  either  by  habit,  ever¬ 
green  foliage,  by  their  flowers  or  finely  cut  leaves 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Amongst  these 
may  be  noted  the  Cut-leaved  Walnut  (Juglans 
regia  laciniata),  Kcelreuteria  paniculata,  with  curi¬ 
ously  pinnate  and  cut  foliage,  yellow  flowers,  and 
bladdery  fruit  ;  the  purple  and  Fern-leaved  Beech 
(Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea  and  F.  s.  asplenifolia),  and 
the  Chestnut-leaved  Beech  (F.  ferruginea  latifolia). 
The  Catalpas  (C.  syringfefolia  and  C.  s.  aurea)  have 
handsome  foliage,  and  flower  well.  Several  highly 
ornamental  forms  of  the  common  Ash  (Fraxinus 


variety,  including  the  English,  Irish,  and  Japan  forms, 
and  many  species  and  varieties  of  Juniper. 

Hardy  Bedding  and  Pot  Plants. 

Subjects  suitable  for  bedding  are  generally  well 
adapted  for  potting-up,  to  be  used  for  window  plants, 
for  table  and  other  indoor  decorative  purposes,  especially 
in  winter.  The  Retinosporas  undoubtedly  take  a  leading 
place  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  many  varieties  of  R. 
ericoides,  R.  leptoclada,  R.  obtusa,  R.  pisifera,  and  R. 
plumosa  are  grown  in  golden,  silver,  and  white  forms. 
Small  Hollies,  Junipers,  Thuyas,  Yews,  Thujopsis, 
Cypress,  Aucubas,  and  Box  in  green  and  variegated 
forms  are  admirable  for  the  purpose  ;  while  these  may 
be  varied  by  Andromeda  floribunda,  Biota  aurea, 
Euonymus  in  variety,  Heaths,  and  Rhododendrons. 
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Group  of  Ornamental  Conifers  in  the  Milford  Nursery,  Godalming. 


grown  in  lines,  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  The  Limes 
stand  smoke  well,  and  are  frequently  planted  in  towns. 
Besides  the  common  ones,  there  are  fine  specimens  of 
Tilia  europrea  heterophylla  rosea,  and  standards  of 
T.  alba  pendula,  these  being  admirably  adapted  for 
lawns.  Of  Hollies  the  number  of  varieties  is  great,  and 
their  value  for  town  planting  must  not  be  overlooked. 
There  are  several  weeping  forms,  both  green  and  varie¬ 
gated.  The  Sumachs,  although  they  cannot  take  rank 
as  trees,  are  most  valuable  on  account  of  their  beauty 
and  suitability  for  this  purpose.  Rhus  typhina  is  the 
sort  most  frequently  planted  ;  hut  R.  glabra  laciniata 
and  R.  Cotinus  also  deserve  notice.  Poplars,  both  from 
their  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  beauty  of  their  foliage, 
must  not  he  overlooked.  There  is  a  fine  stock  of 
Populus  canadensis,  P.  fastigiata  (the  Lombardy 
Poplar),  P.  laurifolia,  and  P.  tremula  pendula  (the 


excelsior),  such  as  F.  e.  aucubsefolia,  F.  e.  aurea, 
F.  e.  juglandifolia,  and  F.  e.  pendula  are  suitable  for 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  Flowering  Ash  (F.  ornus). 
Of  the  Mountain  Ash  there  is  a  plentiful  stock  of  the 
American  and  Weeping  forms.  The  Tulip  tree 
(Liriodendron  tulipiferum),  the  Japan  Maples  (Acer 
polymorphum  and  A.  p.  atropurpureum),  and 
standard  and  pyramid  Hawthorns  are  grown  in  great 
variety. 

The  Conifer®  have  ranked  from  time  immemorial  as  fit 
associates  of  the  resting  places  of  the  dead,  and  here 
are  many  kinds  suitable  for  the  purpose,  such  as 
Cupressus,  in  great  variety,  including  C.  Lawsoniana 
Fraseri,  a  handsome  narrowly  conical  or  pyramidal 
form,  well  calculated  to  withstand  heavy  snowstorms; 
and  Young’s  Cypress  (C.  Youngii),  a  robust  and  rapid¬ 
growing  new  kind.  Then  there  are  the  Yews  in  great 


The  collection  of  hardy  climbers,  twiners,  creepers, 
and  other  plants,  that  from  necessity  or  convenience 
require  protection  or  support  of  some  kind,  is  very 
rich  and  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  Ivies 
and  Clematis  and  climbing  Roses  are  grown  in 
great  variety,  the  latter  including  the  Banksian, 
Bouquet  d’Or,  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  kc. 
Akebia  ouinata,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  istaria  sinensis, 
W.  s.  alba,  and  Solanum  jasminoides  are  handsome 
twiners;  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  A.  hederacea,  A.  semper- 
virens,  Passiflora  ccerulea,  and  P.  c.  racemosa  climb  by 
means  of  tendrils.  The  various  species  of  Jasmine, 
Lonicera,  Rubus,  Escallonia,  Ceanothus,  Bignonia 
radicans  major,  B.  grandiflora  pnecox,  and  the  beautiful 
leaved  Azara  microphylla  require  fastening  or  support 
of  some  kind.  Rhododendrons  in  all  the  leading  va¬ 
rieties  ;  dwarf  Roses,  mainly  on  the  Manetti  ;  and 
Forest  Trees,  also  occupy  a  large  amount  of  attention. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  our  list  of  the  vegetable 
seed  novelties  of  the  season,  which,  for  want  of  space 
this  week,  we  are  unable  to  give  in  its  entirety.  One 
has  only  to  glance  down  the  list  to  see  where  the 
greatest  activity  is  concentrated  in  the  production  of 
new  varieties.  Potatos  and  Peas  take  the  leading 
position  in  point  of  numbers -an  occurrence,  perhaps, 
of  pretty  regular  frequency.  This  is  little  matter  for 
wonder  w'hen  we  consider  the  importance  of  both, 
more  especially  the  former,  as  food  products.  Where  a 
First  Class  Certificate  has  been  awarded  by  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  we 
have  indicated  it  by  an  asterisk  : — 

BEAN,  DWARF  KIDNEY. 

Hooper's  Monster  Prolific. — This  is  a  remarkable 
and  splendid  variety,  bearing  pods  which  vie  with 
those  of  the  Scarlet  Runner  in  size  and  thickness, 
whilst  it  has  the  straight  form  and  refined  character  of 
the  best  dwarf  Beans.  The  crop  produced  is  very  large. 
— Hooper  A  Co. ,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 

BEANS,  RUNNER. 

Chelsea  Giant  White.  — The  largest-podded  runner 
in  cultivation.  Remarkably  prolific,  and  owing  to  its 
enormous  size  and  striking  appearance,  will  undoubtedly 
become  the  leading  variety  for  exhibition. — James 
Vcitch  A  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Fillbasket. — A  new  white-seeded  variety.  The  pods 
are  very  large,  and  it  is  extremely  productive.  Awarded 
a  Silver  Medal  at  the  Hamburgh  Show. — Hurst  A  Son, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London. 

BEET. 

Reliancs.  —Roots  large  and  symmetrical;  flesh  a 
beautiful  dark  colour,  finely  grained. — F.  <k  A.  Dickson, 
A  Sons,  106,  East  gate  Street,  Chester. 

Superb  Dark  Crimson. — Specially  selected  for 
flower  garden  decoration,  being  of  a  dwarf  compact 
habit.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  drooping,  and  of 
intensely  dark  colour.  Roots  very  tender,  and  retaining 
a  fine  deep  dark  colour  when  cooked. — Ireland  A 
Thomson,  81,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

BROCCOLI. 

Christmas  Purple  Sprouting’. — A  first-class  stock 
of  this  useful  vegetable,  producing  more  flowering 
sprouts  than  any  other,  and  many  weeks  earlier  ;  a  valu¬ 
able  early  market  variety. —  Watkins  A  Simpson,  Exeter 
Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Snow’s  Sandringham. — A  choice  selection  of  the 
true  Snow’s  Winter  White  Broccoli,  grown  by  Mr. 
Charles  Penny,  head  gardener  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales. — James  Carter  A  Co.,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn, 

W.C. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Dobbie’s  Selected.  — Yery  carefully  selected  in 
Scotland ;  of  the  hardiest  description,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  and  remarkably  well  flavoured. — Dobbie  A  Co., 
Rothesay. 

Earliest  of  All.  —  The  earliest  and  best  summer 
variety,  of  dwarf,  sturdy  growth,  with  medium-sized 
good-shaped,  firm  and  compact  hearts. — James  Veitch 
A  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

CABBAGE. 

Early  Matchless.— Raised  by  an  experienced  gar¬ 
dener,  and  all  his  prize  collections  at  the  shows 
contained  this  variety. — John  Laing  <£•  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E. 

Improved  Blood-Red. — This  variety  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  Red  Dutch,  being  of  a 
beautiful  dark  red  colour  ;  excellent  in  shape  and  size 
and  very  early. — John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Paragon. — A  distinct  and  valuable  variety,  rather 
later  than  Early  Matchless. — John  Laing  A  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Reading  Defiance. — Hearts  of  medium  size,  com¬ 
pact  and  solid  ;  tender  and  of  delicate  flavour. 
Unequalled  for  summer  sowing  for  spring  use,  or  for 
sowing  in  spring  for  autumn  cutting.  —  Oakshott  A 
Millard,  Reading;  Hurst  A  Son,  152,  Houndsditch, 
London. 

CARROTS. 

Scarlet  Model. — The  finest  and  most  perfect  type 
of  the  stump-rooted  class  ;  of  vigorous  rapid  grow’th, 
remarkably  early,  regular  and  symmetrical  in  shape, 
of  a  bright  glossy  scarlet  colour,  and  very  fine 
flavoured. — James  Veitch  A  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Scarlet  Perfection. — A  distinct  form  of  garden 
Carrot ;  midway  between  Long  Surrey  and  the  well- 
known  Intermediate.  Invaluable  for  table  and  exhi¬ 
bition. —  James  Carter  A  Co.,  237  and  238,  High 
Holborn,  W.C. 


Summer  Favourite.— An  early  variety  of  great 
value,  whilst  the  colour  and  shape  are  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  Carrot. — James  Carter  A  Co.,  237  and 
238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Early  Advance. — The  heads,  which  are  beautifully 
close  and  white,  are  of  medium  size,  well  formed  and 
protected,  and  of  the  finest  quality. — John  Laing  A 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Queen. — The  earliest  of  Cauliflowers,  and  the  best 
for  succession  crops,  matchless  in  beauty,  neat  in 
growth,  and  very  tardy  in  running  to  seed  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  turns  in  first  of  any.  It  is  very  dwarf, 
and  perfectly  self-protecting. — Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

CELERY. 

Bibby’s  Defiance  Solid  Wbite. — It  is  true  to  type, 
uniform  in  size,  and  always  perfectly  solid  ;  it  grows 
higher,  faster,  and  larger  than  Sandringham  White 
in  the  same  time.  Economical  for  market  purposes, 
as  it  can  be  left  until  it  is  full  grown  before  handling  ; 
it  can  then  be  earthed  up,  and  will  quickly  bleach  a 
pure  white.  Splendid  nutty  flavour.  —  Watkins  A 
Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Early  Rosa. — A  beautiful  new  and  early  rose- 
coloured  selection,  of  robust,  compact,  and  medium 
growth.  The  stems  are  solid,  crisp,  and  of  a  fine 
Walnut  flavour. — James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. 

Hincks’  Perfection. — Excellent  for  table  or  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes.  Of  pure  white  colour,  solid,  crisp, 
and  juicy ;  compact  habit,  robust  growth,  and  of 
superior  flavour.  —  Hurst  A  Son,  152,  Houndsditch, 
London. 

Standard  Bearar.  * — The  plant  is  rof  sturdy,  com¬ 
pact  habit,  robust  growth,  and  medium  height.  It 
grows  to  a  heavy  weight,  and  remains  a  long  time  in 
perfection  ;  is  of  superior  quality,  perfectly  solid,  crisp, 
juicy,  and  of  a  fine  nutty  flavour.  —Hurst  A  Son,  152, 
Houndsditch,  London. 

CHICORY. 

Asparagus.  —  This  variety  of  Chicory  produces 
tufted  rosettes  of  leaves,  which,  after  boiling  and 
getting  cold,  furnish  a  delicious  and  wholesome  salad. 
In  the  spring  the  plant  produces  from  the  centre 
numerous  compact  and  short  stalks,  continuing  in 
succession  after  cutting. — Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent  Garden, 
W.  C. 

FENNEL. 

Sweet  of  Bologna.  —  This  delicious  Fennel  is 
bleached  like  Celery.  It  forms  a  most  novel  and 
appetising  dish.  Much  recommended. — Hooper  A  Co., 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

LETTUCE. 

Albano. — The  parts  exposed  to  the  sun  are  yellowish. 
The  heart  is  exceedingly  compact  and  full,  and,  what 
is  of  such  great  importance,  especially  in  dry  weather, 
it  has  a  most  pronounced  objection  to  wbat  gardeners 
call  “bolting.” — Hooper  A  Co.,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 

Balloon. — A  fine  summer  Cos  variety  and  good 
salad  Lettuce. —  W.  Cutbush  A  Son,  Highgate,  N. 

The  Favourite. — The  finest  Cabbage  Lettuce  ever 
offered  ;  very  crisp  and  sweet.  It  stands  the  driest 
summer  without  running  to  seed. —  W.  Cutbush  A  Son, 
Higligatc,  N. 

Golden  Queen. — A  very  desirable  and  attractive 
small  early  Cabbage  Lettuce  of  a  beautiful  and  pleasing 
golden  colour  ;  hearts  solid,  crisp  and  juicy. — James 
Veitch  A  Sons,  King’s  Eoacl,  Chelsea. 

Genezzano. — This  is  a  lovely  dark  Italienne,  with 
heart  solid  and  true,  never  “running  away”  even 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  outer  leaves 
are  of  purplish  brown  colour,  and  the  solid  part  rich 
yellow,  and  as  tender  as  a  Lettuce  leaf  can  be  imagined. 
Adapted  for  either  summer  or  autumn  supply.  — Hooper 
A  Co.,  Cooent  Garden,  W.C. 

Winter  White  Cos. — Heads  very  large,  crisp  and 
sweet.  Fine  variety  for  summer  use,  and  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hardy,  is  specially  suitable  for  autumn  sowing, 
as  it  stands  the  severest  winter  without  protection.  — 
Edward  Webb  A  Sons,  Worclsley,  Stourbridge. 

PARSLEY. 

Giant  Excelsior. — For  supplying  leaves  or  fronds 
for  garnishing,  this  superb  variety  stands  unrivalled. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  very  densely  curled,  and  yields 
a  great  crop  of  superb  Parsley.  Excellent  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes. — Ireland  A  Thomson,  81,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

PEA. 

Autocrat.  * — A  grand  wrinkled  marrow  main  crop 
variety  ;  it  grows  about  4  ft.  in  height,  and  bears  an 
abundance  of  very  large  handsome  pods,  closely  filled 


■with  peas  of  delicious  flavour. — James  Vcitch  A  Sons, 
King’s  Roo,d,  Chelsea  ;  Hurst  A  Son,  152,  Houndsditch. 

Baroness. — Main  crop,  wrinkled,  attains  a  height  of 

4  ft.,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  large,  square-  ended 
pods,  filled  with  fine  peas  of  fir3t-rate  quality.  Habit, 
robust  ;  foliage  bright  green. —  William  Bull,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea  ;  Hurst  A  Son,  152,  Houndsditch. 

Chelsea  Gem.* — The  earliest  dwarf  variety,  and  a 
much  larger  cropper  than  any  other  dwarf  sort,  of 
splendid  table  quality.  Particularly  suitable  for 
forcing,  and  very  early  use. — James  Veitch  A  Sons, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Downie’s  Amateur.  — A  dwarf  Pea  of  great  cropping 
qualities  and  of  excellent  flavour  ;  being  specially 
adapted  for  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy.  Should 
be  planted  like  French  Beans. — John  Downie,  144, 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

The  Duchess. — A  new  second-early  variety,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  Duke  of  Albany,  but  rather 
earlier  and  a  heavier  cropper,  growing  to  a  height  of 

5  ft.  Pods  about  4|  ins.  in  length,  quite  straight,  and 
well  filled  throughout,  with  an  average  of  nine  large 
sweet  peas  in  each  ;  of  first-class  quality,  and  when 
perfectly  matured,  deep  green  and  wrinkled. — Hurst  A 
Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London. 

Early  William. — An  early  dwarf  selection  from 
William  I. ;  2|  ft.  high,  and  coming  in  ten  days  before 
the  ordinary  trade  stock. — Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford. 

Empress.* — Wrinkled  main  crop  variety  of  robust 
habit  and  vigorous  constitution  ;  height  5  ft.  Pods 
borne  generally  in  pairs  ;  large,  with  square  ends,  and 
filled  with  six  to  seven  large  peas  of  rich  sugary  flavour. 
—  William  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ;  Hurst  A  Son, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London. 

Fame.* — Amain  crop  wrinkled  Pea,  growing  4  ft. 
in  height,  bearing  a  profusion  of  deep  green  well-filled 
pods.  It  is  an  improvement  on  He  Plus  Ultra,  of 
similar  flavour,  but  much  earlier  than  that  fine  variety. 
— Hurst  A  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London. 

The  Howard.  — A  very  large,  handsome,  and  well- 
filled  straight-podded  seedling,  between  Supreme  and 
He  Plus  Ultra.  A  grand  table  and  exhibition  Pea. 
Main  crop  ;  height  4  ft. — Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford. 

St.  Duthus.* — It  is  of  a  most  robust  habit,  and 
should  be  sown  very  thin.  Height  3J  ft.  Seed  large, 
colour  deep  green,  sweet  in  flavour.—  Hurst  A  Son,  152, 
Houndsditch,  London. 

Shropshire  Hero.* — A  second-early  wrinkled  Pea 
of  robust  growth.  Height  2£  ft.  Producing  long, 
handsome,  and  well-filled  pods  in  abundance.  Flavour 
exquisite.  Likely  to  prove  a  great  acquisition  to 
market  growers. — Hurst  A  Son,  152,  Houndsditch. 

Superiority. — The  pods  are  larger  than  those  of 
British  Queen,  whilst  it  is  earlier  than,  and  quite 
distinct  from,  that  standard  favourite.  Seed  large, 
wrinkled,  and  pale  blue  in*  colour  ;  height  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  ; 
haulm  very  robust,  hearing  an  abundance  of  well-filled 
pods  over  its  whole  length.  Quality  when  cooked 
equal  to  that  of  He  Plus  Ultra. — Hurst  A  Son,  152, 
Houndsditch,  London. 

Vulcan. — A  dwaif  late  main  crop  Pea  of  good  con¬ 
stitution  and  free  branching  habit ;  height  about 
18  ins.  ;  foliage  dark  green ;  very  prolific ;  pods 
contain  seven  to  eight  fine  peas  of  delicious  flavour. — 
William  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea ;  Hurst  A  Son, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

- -*$<— - 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  GREEN¬ 

HOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  greenhouse  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  is  now  held  by  many  gardeners  is  partly  on 
account  of  the  profuse  manner  in  which  the  R.  jasmina:- 
flora  type  blooms  during  the  dull  and  dreary  winter 
months,  and  also  for  the  many  fine  shades  of  colour 
they  yield  from  a  comparatively  few  sorts.  The  rich 
lustre  of  the  trusses  as  they  develope  to  maturity,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  grown,  all  contribute 
to  bring  them  into  that  prominence  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

The  bell-shaped  or  campanulated  forms  are  nearly 
all  spring-flowering  kinds,  their  chief  attractions  being 
immense  trusses  of  light  and  white  flowers,  that  are,  in 
many  instances,  very  highly  scented.  The  rich  perfume 
given  off  by  these  kinds  causes  them  to  be  in  great 
request. 

The  modes  of  increasing  the  stock  of  the  most 
favoured  sorts  is  either  with  cuttings  or  by  grafting. 
The  latter  method  need  not  he  resorted  to,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  weakest  growers,  or  where  necessary  to 
make  as  much  stock  as  possible  of  some  choice  variety. 
The  stock  to  he  used  for  grafting  upon  should  be  some 
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free-growing  sort  of  the  same  type  as  the  scion.  The 
operation  of  grafting  may  be  done  any  time  during  the 
autumn  or  early  in  spring,  keeping  the  plants  after 
working  in  a  close  case  at  an  intermediate  temperature, 
gradually  inuring  to  air  and  light  after  the  union  has 
become  properly  secure.  Side-grafting  the  same  as 
that  used  in  working  Camellias  is  the  best  mode  for 
this  kind  of  Rhododendron. 

All  the  kinds  will  root  from  cuttings,  and  these 
should  be  put  in  during  November  or  December,  or 
any  time  when  the  wood  is  in  proper  condition.  This 
may  be  decided  upon  as  soon  as  the  young  growth 
has  become  firm  enough,  and  the  terminal  point  or  leaf- 
bud  is  properly  set  for  another  growth  (flowering  points 
should  not  be  taken).  Where  it  can  be  done,  they 
should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  but  this  is  not  always 
convenient  ;  therefore,  the  cutting  must  be  made  at  a 
point  where  the  wood  is  firm  enough  to  admit  of  it,  but 
always  below  a  joint. 

Long-jointed  and  weak  cuttings  do  not  root  well, 
and  are  generally  of  more  trouble  than  their  worth. 
The  cutting  should,  in  all  cases  where  practicable,  be 
short-jointed,  plump,  and  firm.  Trim  off  the  bottom 
leaves  with  a  sharp  knife,  not  scissors,  and  insert  in 
very  sandy  peat,  either  singly  in  pots  or  else  about 
half-a-dozen  on  the  edge  of  a  4-in.  pot.  See  that  the 
latter  are  well  drained,  and  be  sure  that  the  cutting 
or  cuttings  are  made  quite  firm  in  the  compost.  Water 
overhead  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  in  order  to 
settle  the  soil  and  cuttings  into  their  places.  After  the 
water  has  drained  away,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
a  very  close  case,  with  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  about 
65°  to  70°.  They  must  be  kept  close  for  a  short  time, 
only  opening  the  case  to  allow  superabundant  moisture 
to  escape,  closing  it  again  as  soon  as  the  foliage  shows 
signs  of  becoming  dry.  Shade  from  sunshine  till  they 
show  signs  of  rooting,  which  they  will  do  in  about  six 
weeks  ;  afterwards  gradually  give  air  to  inure  them  to 
the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house. 

Cuttings  that  have  been  put  round  the  edge  of  a  pot 
will  require  to  be  kept  rather  close  for  about  a  fortnight, 
till  they  take  root  afresh  after  potting  off.  Those  that 
have  been  placed  in  single  pots  to  root,  will  only 
require  potting  into  a  larger  size.  No  more  water  than 
what  is  really  necessary  must  be  given  to  the  cuttings 
while  rooting  in  the  case,  nor  after  they  have  had  their 
first  shift  from  the  cutting  pot.  These  are  matters 
that  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator. 
The  R.  jasminiflorum  and  bell-shaped  types  all  root 
freely  under  the  plan  described  above,  and  those 
wishing  to  increase  their  stock  may  do  so  by  following 
out  the  above  instructions. 

The  pest  from  which  they  suffer  most  is,  perhaps, 
thrip.  This  must  be  destroyed  before  the  cuttings  are 
put  in,  otherwise  one  pot  of  cuttings  infested  will  spoil 
a  whole  batch,  causing  endless  mischief. —  TV.  O. 
- - 

DROPMORE  IN  WINTER. 

At  no  time  can  the  natural  habits  of  deciduous  trees 
be  better  studied  than  in  winter,  nor  do  evergreen 
kinds  ever  appear  to  better  advantage  than  when 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  leafless  condition  of 
their  associates.  It  may  be  argued — and  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  truth  in  it— that  the  pyramidal 
or  columnar  habit  of  Conifers  can  never  be  mistaken 
for,  or  confused  with,  the  round-headed  and  more 
spreading-habited  deciduous  trees  of  temperate  climates. 
The  contrast  of  the  two  leading  types  is,  however,  con¬ 
siderably  toned  down  when  in  full  leaf  and  planted  in 
close  proximity,  as  they  should  be  in  woods  or  forests 
devoted  in  the  first  place  to  the  growth  of  timber. 
Mere  ornament,  however  much  it  may  be  desired,  is  a 
secondary  matter  in  extensive  woods. 

The  peculiar  tints  of  the  various  species  of  Abies, 
Picea,  Pinus,  and  other  things  were  never  more  distinct 
or  effective  than  at  the  present  time.  As  one  enters 
the  gate  leading  from  the  high  road,  through  the 
grounds  of  Lady  Louisa  Fortescue,  Dropmore,  Bucks, 
towards  Burnham  Beeches,  the  first  feature  of  interest 
is  a  great  mass  of  the  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  on 
the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  hollow,  with 
massive  red-barked  trunks  as  straight  as  a  ship’s  mast, 
capped  by  a  dome  of  branches  and  sombre-hued  foliage. 
An  open  space  in  the  foreground,  covered  with  brown 
Heath  and  dry  bracken,  serves  to  set  off  the  picture. 
The  deciduous  trees  skirting  the  flanks,  and  from  the 
spectator’s  stand-point  consisting  chiefly  of  Oaks, 
Limes,  Beeches,  Birches,  and  others,  constitute  the 
framework.  A  little  distance  ahead  is  the  Cedar  walk, 
sheltered  with  bold  and  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus  Libani),  well  known  for  its 
long,  horizontally-spreading,  and  umbrageous  branches. 


Truly,  the  trees  are  of  no  great  age  (possibly  about  fifty 
years),  but  for  that  reason  the  lower  branches  are  still 
preserved  in  all  their  vigour,  and,  skirting  the  ground, 
display  a  wealth  of  foliage  of  a  type  which  the  Larches, 
the  allies  of  this  genus,  cannot  rival,  even  at  mid¬ 
summer.  A  few  of  the  Mount  Atlas  Cedar  (C.  atlantica) 
are  distinguishable  by  their  more  narrowly  pyramidal 
habit  and  ascending  branches.  As  a  rule,  the  foliage 
of  this  species  is  much  more  glaucous  than  that  of  any 
other,  and  one  tree  particularly  showed  a  near  approach 
to  the  variety  known  as  C.  a.  glauca.  The  glaucous 
grey  foliage  shone  and  glittered  in  the  December  sun 
like  frosted  silver. 

Beyond  the  belt  or  colony  of  Cedars  various  ornamental 
and  exotic  Conifers  are  scattered  at  intervals,  and  rear 
their  pyramidal  trunks  in  stately  grandeur,  as  in  some 
primeval  forest.  They  are  almost  invariably  backed 
up  by  deciduous  trees,  to  which  they  constitute  a  fore¬ 
ground  as  isolated  specimens  or  in  groups  of  species 
belonging  to  some  particular  genus.  None,  perhaps, 
exhibit  a  more  refined  grandeur  than  the  species  of 
Abies  or  Silver  Fir.  The  Pines,  on  the  contrary,  are 
noted  for  their  rugged  grandeur.  Two  sister  trees  on 
the  left— namely,  the  Mount  Enos  Fir  (Abies  cepha- 
lonica  and  the  Pinsapo  Silver  Fir  (A.  Pinsapo)— tower 
to  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  more,  perfectly  pyramidal  in 
shape,  and  feathered  to  the  ground.  According  to  our 
experience  the  former  is  always  a  majestic  tree,  grows 
rapidly,  and  preserves  its  outline  particularly  well. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  tree  by  which  it  may  be 
recognised  is  the  characteristic  twist  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  just  as  they  emerge  from  the  parent  branch. 
The  Pinsapo,  on  the  contrary,  grows  more  tardily,  as  a 
rule,  and  is  very  liable  to  lose  its  leader,  or  remain  in 
the  form  of  a  stunted  bush,  with  its  singular  sub- 
cylindrical  or  slightly  compressed  and  rigid  leaves 
bristling  in  all  directions.  Further  on  are  equally 
handsome  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  noble  Silver 
Fir  (A.  nobilis),  with  its  glaucous  and  darkly  sombre 
tinted  foliage  arranged  with  great  density.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  bears  itself  with  more  graceful 
elegance  than  A.  amabilis,  which,  in  this  country  at 
least,  exhibits  a  rigid  and  stumpy  appearance  by  reason 
of  its  knotted  and  short  horizontal  branches.  A. 
grandis  is  equally  graceful,  if  not  more  so  than  either, 
and  grows  very  rapidly,  with  a  slender  straight  leader. 
A.  concolor,  known  under  a  variety  of  names,  grows, 
as  a  rule,  as  slowly  as  the  Pinsapo  ;  but  a  healthy 
specimen  here  is  well  furnished  with  its  characteristic, 
long,  pale-coloured  foliage  and  plumose  branches. 

The  more  familiar  Cypresses— such  as  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  and  C.  nutksensis,  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
C.  Lobbii,  Sequoia  gigantea,  and  S.  sempervirens — are 
noteworthy  at  this  season  from  the  preservation  of 
their  accustomed  and  dark  green  hues  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  many  species  of  Retino- 
spora,  and  Thuja,  assume  a  paler  or  sometimes  a  deep 
rusty  or  metallic-brown  hue.  Libocedrus  decurrens, 
known  in  many  establishments  under  the  name  of 
Thuja  gigantea,  preserves  its  green  colour,  and  is  as 
decidedly  columnar  as  a  Lombardy  Poplar.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  Pines  are  well 
displayed  by  contrast  in  the  winter  season.  The 
laminated  and  rugged  bark  of  the  Pinaster  (Pinus 
Pinaster)  is  deeply  rugged  and  furrowed  longitudinally 
to  the  depth  of  1  in.  or  2  ins.,  displaying  its  annual 
layers  to  the  naked  eye  very  visibly.  P.  insignis  must 
not  be  overlooked,  as  it  differs  so  signally  from  most 
other  Pines  in  the  grass-green  colour  of  its  foliage. 
This  seems  to  be  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  sea,  where  its  vigour  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  adapted  for  maritime  situations. 

The  noblest  of  all  the  Conifers  here  are  magnificent 
specimens  of  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii  and  Araucaria 
imbricata  ;  both  are  worth  making  a  pilgrimage  to  see. 
The  latter  is  a  male  specimen,  laden  with  cones  about 
6  ins.  in  length,  and  now  dropping  in  all  directions. 
The  tapering  trunk  is  very  massive  at  the  base,  and  the 
drooping  branches  equally  so.  The  former  was  the 
late  Mr.  Frost’s  favourite  tree,  and  might  well  be 
designated  the  king  of  the  forest.  There  is  some  hope 
that  the  destruction  caused  by  the  snowstorm  of 
Christmas,  1886,  will  eventually  become  obliterated  by 
the  development  of  lateral  branches  hiding  the  remains 
of  those  wrenched  off,  although  the  tree  may  never 
become  so  symmetrical  in  the  upper  reaches.  Near  by 
the  gracefully  drooping  branches  of  Tsuga  Brunoniana 
are  heavily  laden  with  their  charmingly  miniature 
cones.  The  habit  of  the  tree,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
is  not  so  strictly  pyramidal  as  that  of  T.  Albertiana, 
but  more  so  than  that  of  T.  canadensis,  the  common 
Hemlock  Spruce  ;  and  the  underside  of  the  foliage  of 
the  first-named  is  as  white  as  snow. 


The  nakedness  of  the  deciduous  trees  displays  very 
visibly  the  normal  as  well  as  any  peculiarities  of 
growth,  some  of  which  are  very  interesting,  such  as 
fasciated  branches,  twistings  or  contortions,  and  one  of 
the  latter  we  noticed  by  a  natural  aberration  from  the 
normal  course  of  growth  had  curled  like  a  ram’s  horn 
of  large  size.  Mistleto  hung  from  the  branches  of 
Poplars  and  Hawthorn.  Amongst  recent  additions  to 
the  collection  of  trees  is  a  beautifully  symmetrical 
specimen  of  Araucaria  imbricata  about  30  ft.  in  height, 
which  was  removed  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner’s 
Nurseries  at  Slough,  and  planted  here  with  all  due 
ceremony  by  Lady  Fortescue  and  her  friends  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  The  Cedars 
planted  on  Coronation  Day  occupy  similar  positions  on 
the  sloping  ground  a  little  to  the  right.  The  work  of 
planting,  so  well  carried  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Frost,  is 
now  taken  up  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  and  we  hope  to  see 
many  fine  additions  to  the  collection. 

- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 


A  Neglected  Fruit. 

How  few  gardens  there  are  at  the  pr<  sent  time 
which  seem  to  possess  trees  of  the  True  Service 
(Pyrus  sorbus,  also  known  as  P.  domestica  in  Smith’s 
English  Botany)  l  In  the  days  when  Loudon  did  so 
much  for  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  famous  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  remained 
intact  at  Chiswick,  it  is  probable  that  considerable 
numbers  were  disseminated  about  the  country,  but 
which  in  few  cases  now  remain.  When  Loudon  wrote 
his  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  he  spoke  of  both 
the  Apple  and  Pear- fruited  forms  being  in  the  collection 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  and  in 
that  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney.  A  large 
tree,  now  in  the  grounds  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  the 
residence  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  is  highly  interesting, 
as  in  all  probability  it  is  one  of  the  trees  referred  to  by 
Loudon.  The  grounds  at  Devonhurst  formerly  con¬ 
stituted  an  integral  part  of  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  inference  that  this  was 
one  of  the  old  trees  is  further  strengthened  by  its  size 
and  the  time  it  requires  to  attain  maturity.  From 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  is  stated  to  be  the  height  it  attains  in 
France,  after  a  period  of  200  years,  and  that  it  will  live 
to  the  extraordinary  age  of  1,000  years.  By  some  it  is 
considered  a  native  of  Britain  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  tree  was  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  This 
idea  is  strengthened  by  the  specific  name  as  used  by 
Smith.  Turning  now  to  the  fruit,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  marble,  or  even  larger,  and  is  produced 
in  great  abundance  annually  by  the  tree  mentioned,  we 
may  say  that,  like  the  common  Medlar,  it  is  unfit  to 
eat  till  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.  Just  before 
ripening  it  is  of  a  bright  shining  green,  and  even  of  an 
inviting  appearance,  much  more  so  than  in  the  case  of 
the  dry,  brown,  husk-like  aspect  of  the  Medlar.  When 
decaying,  however,  it  becomes  brownish,  with  a  pleasant 
and  spirituous  flavour.  It  would,  no  doubt,  prove 
acceptable  to  many,  and  might  have  its  culture  revived 
by  some  enterprising  fruit  grower.  When  raised  from 
seedlings,  the  tree  is  a  long  time  before  it  comes  into 
bearing  ;  but  by  grafting  shoots  from  an  old  tree  on 
young  stocks,  it  bears  at  an  early  age  like  other  fruit 
trees. 

The  Dean  Potato. 

“Caledonian,”  at  page  279,  is  kind  enough  to 
make  favourable  reference  to  The  Dean  Potato  as 
seen  lately  in  Scotland.  I  think  I  can  assure  him  that 
he  will  be  not  only  very  pleased  with  its  cropping 
powers,  but  especially  so  with  the  round  handsome 
sample  lifted,  and  its  admirable  quality  when  cooked. 
I  have  much  doubt  whether  there  are  many  round 
Potatos  having  coloured  skins  which  equal  The  Dean 
in  table  quality.  Whilst  usually  as  round  as  a  cricket- 
ball,  the  tubers  have  dark  purple  skins,  generally 
somewhat  netted,  and  always  darker,  rougher,  and 
rounder  than  are  those  of  its  well-known  seed-parent, 
the  Vicar  of  Laleham.  The  latter  is,  without  exception, 
one  of  the  best  cropping  and  most  popular  of  coloured 
Potatos  ;  but  the  flesh,  if  whiter,  is  not  quite  so  mealy 
or  well-flavoured  as  is  that  of  The  Dean.  Being 
anxious  to  improve  the  “Vicar,”  if  possible,  I  crossed 
it  with  that  delicious  Potato,  Woodstock  Kidney,  and 
The  Dean  is  the  result.  When  better  known,  it  will 
be  as  widely  grown  as  the  Vicar,  and  as  popular  as  that 
unbeaten  red  round,  Reading  Russet.  Of  coloured 
round  Potatos,  I  class  Reading  Russet,  The  Dean,  and 
Radstock  Beauty  as  the  best  and  handsomest  three  in 
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cultivation,  their  table  quality  especially  being  of  the 
finest.  "When  I  can  put  a  beautiful  seedling  out  of 
Radstock  Beauty,  by  Prime  Minister,  before  the  public, 
I  think  that  will  have  to  take  the  place  of  its  parent, 
as  it  is  richly  coloured  with  carmine.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  some  of  our  southern-raised  kinds  are  grown  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  but  climate  has  much  to  do 
with  success  in  cultivation.  The  Dean,  happily,  is  a 
very  distinct  Potato,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  anyone 
will  have  the  courage  to  give  it  for  their  own  purposes 
any  other  appellation. — Alex.  Bean ,  Bedfont. 

Hibbertia  dentata. 

The  foliage  of  this  very  handsome  conservatory 
climber  is  attractive  and  beautiful  even  when  the 
plant  is  not  in  flower,  owing  to  the  dark  green 
colour,  and  the  metallic -purple  hue  with  which  the 
leaves  are  suffused,  especially  on  the  under-surface.  The 
stems  are  twining  in  habit,  and  well  furnished  with 
leathery,  evergreen,  somewhat  wrinkled  foliage,  that 
never  appears  to  disadvantage  at  any  season.  Flower¬ 
ing  is  intermittent,  and  although  it  cannot  be  described 
as  continuous,  a  rich  floral  display  is  produced  several 
times  a  year  according  to  the  state  of  growth,  while  a 
few  scattered  blooms  frequently  prolong  the  flowering 
periods  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  flowers  in¬ 
dividually  are  of  considerable  size,  and  produced  in 
clusters  from  the  axils  of  the  closely- arranged  leaves, 
resembling  in  no  small  degree  those  of  a  large-flowered 
Hypericum,  owing  to  the  profusion  of  stamens  filling 
up  the  centre.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Dilleni- 
acese,  a  type  of  which  we  have  very  few  comparatively 
in  cultivation.  Dillenia  speciosa  and  a  few  others  are 
cultivated  sometimes  as  ornamental-foliage  stove  plants, 
from  the  size  and  fine  appearance  of  their  beautifully 
feather-nerved  leaves.  Hibbertia  Reedii  is  sometimes 
seen  in  collections  of  greenhouse  or  New  Holland  plants; 
but  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  subject  of  this  note, 
both  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  habit,  being  but  a  low  straggling 
bush  with  small  yellow  flowers. 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Eugenia. 

As  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plant  the  Eugenia 
myrtifolia  is  useful  and  ornamental  at  various  seasons, 
and,  judging  by  its  evergreen  character,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  in  keeping  with  greenhouse  subjects  at 
any  time.  The  roundly  ovate,  leathery  leaves  are 
shortly  pointed  somewhatsimilar  to  those  of  E.  apiculata, 
while  the  upper  surface  shines  with  a  lustre  resembling 
that  of  the  more  popular  or  apparently  better  known 
E.  Egni,  noted  for  the  sweet  and  edible  character  of 
the  fruit,  which  becomes  brown  when  mature,  and,  as 
well  as  being  sweet,  possesses  a  mild  but  pleasant 
acidity  that  proves  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  many. 
The  fruits  of  E.  myrtifolia  are  about  the  size  of  large 
peas,  of  a  beautiful  shining  jet-black,  and  very  effective. 
The  flowers  are  also  ornamental  in  summer,  from  the 
profusion  of  stamens  with  which  most  of  the  members 
of  this  family  are  furnished.  Fruiting  specimens  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  conservatories  at  Dropmore, 
the  residence  of  Lady  Fortescue,  Taplow,  Bucks. 

Ripening  of  Pears. 

Yorr.  correspondent,  “  X.  H.  P.”  (at  p.  280), 
wishes  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  ripening 
of  the  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pear.  "We  grow  it  here 
as  a  standard,  and  have  gathered  for  the  last  three 
years  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  annually.  It  always 
comes  in  here  after  Bon  Chretien.  I  consider  it  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  Pears  grown  in  its  season, 
either  for  market  or  private  use,  as  it  takes  its  place 
after  Bon  Chretien  is  over  until  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
comes  in.  It  keeps  better  than  Bon  Chretien,  as  it 
does  not  rot  at  the  core  so  quickly,  and  lasts  very 
well  here  till  the  first  week  in  October.  From  the 
commencement  of  gathering  it  gives  us  about  a  month’s 
use,  which,  I  think,  is  very  good  for  one  kind  of  Pear 
at  that  season.  I  think,  if  your  correspondent  were  to 
try  again,  and  gather  his  Bon  Chretiens  before  they 
are  ready,  he  would  find  them  keep  much  better,  with 
an  improved  flavour.  There  are  a  great  many  grown 
in  this  neighbourhood  for  market,  and  all  are  gathered 
some  time  before  they  are  ready.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  tasting  some  of  them  this  season,  and  they  were  of 
excellent  flavour.  I  have  found  all  the  first-crop 
Pears  ripened  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  this  season, 
but  the  Glou  Morceau  and  Winter  Nelis  have  come  to 
maturity  about  the  same  time  as  usual.  There  is  one 
other  kind  I  should  like  to  mention  that  is  very  rarely 
seen  in  collections,  namely,  Bergamotte  de  Esperen, 
which  comes  in  after  Winter  Nelis,  keeps  well  till 
March,  is  of  excellent  flavour,  grows  about  the  size  of 
he  latter,  and  is  very  prolific  on  a  west  wall. — 
!.  Thompson,  The  Gardens,  Croxby  House,  Hounslow. 


Eucharis  amazonica. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  good  healthy  flowering 
specimens  of  this  useful  and  free-blooming  stove 
plant.  No  doubt,  at  the  present  season,  many  are 
rejoicing  that  their  specimens  have  retained  their  usual 
health  and  vigour,  and  have  produced  a  good  batch  of 
flowers,  which  are  likely  to  be  useful  during  this 
present  festive  season.  It  is  doubtful  if  anything  is 
likely  to  be  introduced  that  will  supplant  this  pure 
white  flower,  for  it  has  about  it  all  the  essentials  of 
a  desirable  cut  bloom,  viz.,  purity  of  colour,  size,  form, 
and  good  lasting  properties  ;  and  when  used  in  vases, 
epergnes,  or  dinner-table  decoration,  &e.,  is  most 
acceptable  and  effective.  For  bouquet- work,  unless 
these  are  very  large,  it  is  better  to  employ  E.  Candida, 
which,  though  a  little  smaller,  is  neater  and  associates 
better  with  medium-sized  flowers.  Whilst  many  are 
glad  to  find  their  plants  thus  repaying  the  labour  spent 
upon  them,  there  will  as  certainly  be  some  who  look 
upon  their  plants  with  sorrow  and  dismay  ;  they  used 
to  be  good,  and  for  years  never  failed  in  bearing 
batches  of  bloom  two  or  three  times  in  the  season. 
But  lately  all  has  gone  wrong,  and  do  what  we  can,  so 
far  the  plants  have  not  improved,  but  are  either  at  a 
stand  or  are  getting  worse.  In  many  cases  this  is 
caused  by  too  much  water  ;  in  some  by  too  much  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  summer  ;  in  others  by  continual  shade  and 
heavy  dampness  about  the  plants,  all  causes  bringing 
sickness,  the  precursor  of  disease,  mites  and  death.  It 
behoves  all  to  see  that  their  plants  are  not  coddled,  but 
that  free  air  can  get  about  them,  not  cold  draughts, 
for  that  is  just  as  injurious  as  the  other  causes  ;  also 
that  a  fair  amount  of  heat  is  given  when  growth  is 
taking  place  ;  and  on  no  account  to  let  the  foliage  suffer 
in  the  summer  season  from  strong  sunshine.  I  noticed 
a  few  days  ago  some  nice  plants  at  Mr.  Payne’s, 
Fulwood  Nursery,  Preston.  Here,  unfortunately,  these 
had  gone  wrong  in  days  past,  but  now  Mr.  Payne  has 
some  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  in  his  stove,  where 
the  conditions  would  appear  to  be  just  right  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  remarking,  that  heat,  moisture  in  fair 
proportion,  shade,  and  a  calm  corner  appeared  to  be 
the  best  conditions  for  it.  The  leaves  were  stout, 
broad,  of  good  colour,  and  plenty  of  them.  No  doubt 
in  time  a  good  show  of  blooms  will  appear.  —  IV.  S. 

Otaheite  Orange. 

Owing  to  the  small  or  diminutive  size  or  the  fruits 
of  the  Otaheite  Orange,  it  becomes  a  useful  subject 
for  ordinary  decorative  purposes.  The  larger  fruiting 
sorts  are  equally  ornamental,  but  when  they  get 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  are  liable  to  drop 
their  fruits  ;  neither  do  they  produce  such  numbers  as 
occur  on  the  Otaheite  variety.  When  mature  they  are 
globose  iu  shape  and  very  pretty,  while,  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  plants  under  this  name,  there  is  some 
variation  as  to  size  and  colour.  By  encouraging  a  free 
growth  in  summer,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  in  a  dry  condition  during  the  time  they  are  in 
flower,  the  fruits  set  freely  and  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  We  recently  noted  a  quantity  of  this 
miniature  Orange  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Stephanotis  floribunda. 

This  beautiful  subject,  introduced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  is  still 
one  of  the  most  universally  grown  of  stove  climbers,  as 
its  claims  justly  entitle  it  to  be,  whether  grown  as  a 
pot  specimen — and  what  looks  better  than  a  well- 
flowered  plant,  with  its  deep  green  foliage,  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  exhibition 
tent? — or  planted  out  in  a  bed  and  trained  to  wires 
under  the  glass  in  a  plant  stove,  producing  its  beautiful 
wax-like  trusses  of  bloom  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and 
its  fragrance  pervading  the  whole  house.  It  is  a  lovely 
subject  for  bouquets,  button-holes,  sprays,  wreaths,  &c., 
adorned  with  the  inevitable  Maidenhair  Fern.  The 
Stephanotis  is  propagated  by  cuttings— the  short  side- 
growths  answer  best — inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  propagating  pit  with  a  good  bottom-heat.  It  is  a 
subject  that  requires  good  soil  and  thorough  drainage, 
whether  in  a  pot  or  planted  in  a  bed,  anything  like 
stagnation  resulting  from  the  copious  waterings  it 
requires  when  in  active  growth  soon  causing  it  to 
assume  a  sickly  appearance.  It  seems  curious  that  the 
Stephanotis  is  always,  or  nearly  so,  a  prey  to  that 
detested  pest,  mealy-bug.  I  remember  having  seen  a 
plant  trained  under  the  roof  of  a  stove,  on  which  the 
latter  was  never  seen  ;  but  it  was  subject  to  the  black 
scale,  which  involved  a  lot  of  labour  in  sponging  to 
keep  it  clean.  The  properties  of  paraffin  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  were  not  then  so  commonly  known  ;  but  a 
wine-glassful  of  that  spirit  in  a  three  gallon  watering- 


pot  of  tepid  water,  kept  well  stirred,  and  applied  with 
a  fine  syringe,  is  the  quickest  and  most  effectual  way  of 
ridding  Stephanotis  and  Gardenias  of  that  dreadful 
pest,  mealy-bug. — Geo.  Potts,  Jun. 

Bowling  Greens  and  Tennis  Courts. 

I  hasten  to  rectify  an  unintentional  error  which  some¬ 
how  has  crept  into  my  communication  on  this  subject, 
p.  280.  In  the  second  column,  fourth  line,  read  “an 
imperceptible  fall  from  the  centre”  ;  and  again,  in  the 
third  column,  devoted  to  levelling,  read  also  “fall  from 
the  centre.  The  centre  peg  should  be  raised  from  4  ins. 
to  6  ins.  according  to  requirements.”  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  will  readily  see  with  this  one  exception  'and 
I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about)  that  Mr.  "Waterman 
and  myself  somewhat  coincide. — Benj.  Lockwood. 

- ->x<— - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

It  is  the  rule  I  always  advance,  to  commence  the 
general  re-potting  of  Orchids  as  early  as  convenient  in 
the  present  month,  commencing  with  the  cold  house, 
and  doing  the  work  thoroughly  with  regard  to  re 
potting,  cleaning,  &c.  I  am  aware  that  many  good 
growers  perform  this  work  at  other  times  during  the 
year,  and  to  all  who  have  found  the  re-potting  of  cool- 
house  plants  in  summer  to  answer  to  their  satisfaction, 
I  say  continue  the  piactice.  For  my  part  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  present  time  is  the  best. 

Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  and  other  cool-house 
plants,  make  roots  actively  during  the  cold  weather,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  of  all  things  desirable  that  those 
which  require  potting  should  have  the  new  stuff 
supplied  as  soon  in  the  new  year  as  possible,  so  that 
the  roots  may  get  a  good  hold  early  in  the  season.  At 
the  same  time  any  plants  which  may  not  seem  to 
require  re-potting,  or  which  may  be  in,  or  too  near, 
flower  to  render  it  desirable  to  remove  them,  may  be 
left  until  another  time  ;  but  even  that  is  of  little 
consequence,  for  if  the  potting  is  done  in  the  cold 
weather,  plants  even  potted  in  full  bloom  will  not 
show  any  ill  effect,  either  in  the  flower  or  growth. 

A  good  stock  of  clean  pots  of  all  sizes  and  plenty  of 
clean  crocks  being  ready,  a  good  sample  of  light  fibrous 
peat  on  hand  and  some  living  sphagnum  moss,  and  a 
space  cleared  in  the  cold  house  to  begin  (for  it  is  best 
to  pot  in  the  house  unless  a  shed  opens  into  it),  the 
Masdevallias  should  be  commenced  with,  the  Odonto¬ 
glossums  afterwards,  and  the  odd  cool-house  plants  to 
finish.  The  best  potting  material  for  the  general  cool- 
house  plant  is  half  fibrous  peat  broken  up  with  the 
hand  and  half  sphagnum  moss,  both  materials  being 
kept  separate  on  the  bench,  and  worked  in  during  the 
process  of  re-potting,  according  as  the  subject  in  hand 
seems  to  require  it.  Silver-sand  should  not  be  added, 
and  charcoal,  if  known  to  be  pure,  may  or  may  not  be 
used. 

IV hen  re-potting  Masdevallias,  any  of  the  plants 
which  have  been  grown  into  too  dense  a  tuft,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  give  the  proportion  of  flowers  they 
ought  to,  may  be  unhesitatingly  broken  up  and 
divided  out  into  their  pot  or  pan  at  this  season.  If 
this  is  not  done  occasionally,  Masdevallias  sometimes, 
like  most  of  our  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  if  not 
divided,  die  from  the  centre  outward. 

Golden  Rules  for  Potting. — The  golden  rules  to 
be  observed  in  potting  Orchids  are  : — 

1.  — Never  re-pot  a  plant  which  is  dry,  but  rather 
give  it  water  and  leave  it  for  a  time  to  moisten  the  ball 
before  turning  it  out  of  its  pot. 

2.  — Never  pot  in  dry  material,  but  let  it  not  be  wet, 
but  moist  in  the  same  degree  as  living  sphagnum  moss 
is  moist. 

3.  — Never  pot  in  new  pots,  or  use  crocks  of  broken 
new  pots  until  they  have  been  soaked  in  water  and 
partially  dried  again.  This  is  an  old-fashioned  notion, 
but  worthy  of  all  respect.  I  have  found  that  plants 
potted  into  thoroughly  dry  new  pots  often  have  the 
ball  cake  and  crack  away  from  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
leaving  the  water  to  run  off  without  moistening  it. 

4.  — -Never  re-pot  a  plant  with  an  unbroken  ball,  but 
roughen  it  by  picking  out  with  a  bluntly  pointed  stick 
as  much  of  the  old  stuff  as  can  be  got  away  easily. 

5.  — Never  leave  a  plant  so  that  it  will  shake  about 
after  re-potting,  but  never  use  a  stick  to  fasten  it  if  it 
can  be  secured  in  the  pot  with  the  potting  material  in 
the  usual  way. 

6.  — Never  use  wire  or  metallic  pegs  to  secure  Orchids 
by  pegging  over  the  rhizomes  or  between  the  bulbs  ;  it 
is  always  injurious,  and  frequently  fatal. 
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7.  — Never  use  the  crocks  which  accumulate  during 
re-potting  from  the  plants  turned  out  without  pre¬ 
viously  having  them  washed. 

8.  — Keep  the  back  bulbs  or  growths  nearer  to  one 
edge  of  the  pots  than  the  leading  growths  are  to  the 
other,  to  allow  for  coming  growth. 

9.  — Always  clean  every  plant  just  before  re-potting 
or  during  the  process. 

Top-dressing. — This  used  to  be  much  in.  favour, 
and  much  mischief  in  the  pots  has  been  concealed  until 
too  late  by  the  new  surface  occasionally  put  on. 
Happily,  it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  say  it  should  never  be  done  unless  in  an  exceptional 
circumstance  for  an  occasional  plant  or  so. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  Month  of  January 
should  be  : — Warm  or  East  Indian  house,  65°  to  70°  by 
day,  60°  at  night ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
60°  to  65°  by  day,  55°  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  50°  to  55°  by  day,  45°  at  night.  —  James 
O'Brien. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum. 
Among  the  many  Orchids  in  flower  in  the  neat  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sydney  Courtauld,  Esq.,  at  Booking  Place, 
Braintree,  on  Christmas  Day,  was  a  handsome  form  of 
this  beautifully  -  spotted  Odontoglossum.  The  fine 
spray  consisted  of  eleven  clear  white  flowers,  their 
sepals  and  petals  each  bearing  from  four  to  seven 
reddish  blotches,  irregularly  arranged,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  flowers  always  exhibit  a  clear  white 
margin.  The  labellum  has  one  large  and  several 
smaller  blotches,  in  uniformity  with  the  other  segments. 
It  would  not  need  a  connoisseur  in  Orchids  to  pronounce 
Mr.  Courtauld’s  variety  a  great  beauty. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. 

A  capital  variety  of  this  interesting  plant  has  just 
been  in  flower  in  the  Orchid  houses  of  Reginald 
Young,  Esq.,  Linnet  Lane,  Liverpool.  Though  one 
of  the  more  recent  establishments  where  Orchids 
have  been  made  a  speciality,  and  where  the  numbers 
are  not  quite  so  great  as  at  some  other  places, 
there  are  yet  many  nice  pieces  coming  on  which 
in  time  will,  without  doubt,  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  enthusiastic  grower.  The  Lycaste  in  question 
is  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  receiving  thus  a 
little  more  heat  than  is  often  given  to  Lycastes ; 
and,  doubtless,  this  is  right,  for  since  it  is  met  with  in 
its  native  habitat  at  a  much  lower  altitude  and  nearer 
the  coast,  the  heat  will  be  greater  than  in  the  locality 
from  whence  many  Odontoglossums  come,  these  being 
found  much  further  inland  and  at  considerably  higher 
elevations.  Mr.  Young’s  flowers  were  of  fine  size  and 
substance,  and  very  clear  in  their  whiteness.  Cattleyas 
do  well  here,  as  also  many  of  the  cool  Odontoglossums. 
Yanda  tricolor  was  flowering,  with  twelve  flowers  on  a 
spike ;  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  with  ten  flowers, 
was  also  very  showy.  Other  choice  things  were  coming 
on  nicely,  and  with  the  return  of  brighter  days  will 
push  up  their  growths  and  flowers.  May  there  be 
many  such  growers,  continually  adding  to  their  stock 
and  ever  experiencing  a  fresh  delight  with  the  blooming 
of  every  new  comer  ! — Vanda. 

Maxillaria  picta. 

After  reading  the  note  on  this  Orchid  at  p.  286, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  plant  we 
have  growing  under  the  name  of  M.  picta  can  be  no 
other  than  M.  punctata.  The  flowers  are  not  nearly 
so  highly  coloured  as  the  figure  of  M.  picta  in  the 
Botanical  Register ,  t.  1802.  In  the  figure  there  are 
only  seven  flowers  to  two  pseudobulbs  ;  but  on  six 
bulbs  we  had  ninety -three  flowers,  forming  a  fringe 
about  3  ins.  deep  j  ust  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and 
which  lasted  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  perfection.  The 
segments  of  the  flowers  were  spread  out  exactly  as 
described,  and  there  were  only  a  very  few  spots  on  the 
hack  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
also  longer  than  those  shown  in  the  plate.  It  is  well 
worth  growing  as  a  variety,  flowering  as  it  does  in 
December,  when  choice  flowers  are  rather  scarce  ;  but 
I  should  fancy  M.  picta  was  much  more  attractive.  It 
increases  rather  freely,  each  pseudo-bulb  producing  two 
breaks.  I  find  they  like  plenty  of  water  at  all  times, 
as  they  soon  suffer  if  allowed  to  get  dry.  Most  of  our 
Orchids  have  flowered  very  freely  this  winter.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  Oncidium  flexuosum  with  two 
flower-spikes  to  nearly  every  pseudo-bulb,  the  majority 
of  them  being  5  ft.  long,  with  over  200  flowers  on  each 
spike — a  mass  of  golden  beauty  ;  and  one  plant  has 
seventeen  spikes.  Oncidium  sphacelatum  is  throwing 
up  much  stronger  than  I  have  ever  had  it  before. 
Cypripedium  insigne  has  also  been  very  good  ;  the  first 
flower  opened  September  22nd,  and  the  last  one  faded 
December  24th.  During  that  time  they  have  been 


standing  in  a  conservatory  amongst  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  greenhouse  plants,  and  certainly  look  none 
the  worse  for  their  sojourn  there,  the  foliage  being 
quite  as  healthy  as  that  of  plants  left  in  the  stove 
during  the  same  time. — A.  Whibley,  Osborne  House , 
Eastbourne. 

Ansellia  africana  nilotica. 

How  seldom  is  this  charming  Orchid  grown  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to'  manage.  It  has 
at  least  three  merits  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  East 
Indian-house  Orchids.  The  first  of  these  is  the  freedom 
with  which  it  grows  and  flowers  if  it  receives  the 
required  treatment ;  the  second  is  the  exceeding  beauty 
and  perfume  of  the  flowers  ;  and  the  last,  but  not  the 
least,  is  the  length  of  time  it  continues  to  bloom, 
extending  from  four  to  five  months,  provided  it  is  kept 
dry  at  the  roots  and  removed  to  a  cool  house  when  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  that  being  exactly  the  treatment 
it  likes.  The  enclosed  flowers  are  from  a  branched 
spike  bearing  sixty  blooms,  the  growth  which  produced 
it  exceeding  4J  ft.  As  I  have  said,  it  should  be  grown 
in  the  East  Indian  house,  with  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots.  When  the  first  flowers  begin  to  open,  it 
should  be  removed  to  an  intermediate  house,  and  water 
withheld— -as  in  the  case  of  deciduous  Calanthes — until 
it  shows  signs  of  starting  into  active  growth  again  ; 
this  it  will  do  about  the  time  the  last  of  the  flowers 
have  faded,  when  it  should  be  returned  to  its  former 
quarters. — R.  C.  Fraser,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 
- - 
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Cummins,  G.  W.,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallington 

Denning,  W.,  Norbiton,  Surrey 

Ford,  Sydney,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee,  Horsham 

Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate 

Howe,  C.,  Benham  Park  Gardens,  Newbury 

Lee,  John,  78,  Warwick  Gardens,  W. 

Marshall,  William,  Auchinraith,  Bexley 
Miles,  George  T.,  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe 
Norman,  G  ,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield 
Paul,  William,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Pearson,  Alfred  H.,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  Notts. 
Roberts,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  W. 
Ross,  Chas.,  The  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  Newbury 
Saltmarsh,  T.  J.,  The  Nurseries,' Chelmsford 
Smith,  James,  The  Gardens,  Meutmore,  Leighton 
Buzzard 

Warren,  W.,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth 
Weir,  Harrison,  Lansdowne  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 
Woodbridge,  John,  Syon  House,  Brentford 
Wright,  John,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Bouvardias. — Where  these  were  headed  down  in 
good  time,  the  young  shoots  will  now  be  ready  for  pro¬ 
pagation.  Owing  to  their  useful  nature  as  cut-flowers, 
and  the  demand  made  on  gardeners  generally  at  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  time  for  flowers  of  all  kinds, 
many  are  tempted  to  leave  their  plants  alone  if 
producing  any  bloom  at  all.  The  festive  season  being 
now  over,  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  any  further 
delay,  as,  in  order  to  get  good  results  next  autumn, 
propagation  should  be  begun  early.  The  best  cuttings 
are  those  produced  from  the  very  base  of  the  plant,  so 
that  those  having  young,  or  comparatively  young 
plants  (if  last  year’s  cuttings  all  the  better)  should 
unflinchingly  cut  them  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  pot.  Allow  them  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  after¬ 
wards  shaking  them  clean  out  of  the  soil.  Now  plant 
them  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes  in 
the  propagating  house,  where  they  will  provide  excel¬ 
lent  cuttings  in  less  than  a  fortnight’s  time.  Take 
these  off  with  a  heel,  and  insert  them  in  cutting-pots 
in  the  usual  way.  As  soon  as  rooted,  pot  off  singly  in 
thumb-pots,  and  keep  them  steadily  growing  in  a  light, 
airy  position,  never  allowing  them  to  become  pot- 
bound.  By  this  means  the  foundation  for  a  good 
stock  of  plants  will  be  laid.  The  most  satisfactory 
results  with  Bouvardias  are  obtained  by  commencing 
early  so  as  to  give  them  the  whole  length  of  the  growing 
season,  and  by  always  using  young  plants,  destroying 
the  old  ones  after  a  sufficient  stock  of  cuttings  have 
rooted. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums. — Few  of  the  varieties  of  the 
popular  C.  sinense  will  now  be  in  flower  ;  but  where 
the  late  varieties  are  still  in  presentable  condition,  they 
cannot  be  kept  too  cool  provided  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  the  flower-heads 
damping.  Should  this  be  the  case  a  little  fire-heat 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  must  be  given  to  dispel  the 
moisture.  The  Marguerites  or  Paris  Daisies,  forms  of 
C.  frutescens,  are  still  very  gay  where  properly  cared 
for  and  tended.  A  good  recommendation  they  possess 
is  that  old  plants,  when  healthy  and  in  growing  con¬ 
dition,  flower  as  freely  as  young  ones,  and  large  bushes 
at  this  season  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  As 
improvements  continue  to  be  wrought  in  this  as  well  as 
other  species  of  Chrysanthemums,  even  annual  forms, 
we  shall  be  able  to  produce  a  display  of  yellow  and 
white  varieties  both  useful,  ornamental  and  acceptable. 

Richardias.— The  flower  scapes  are  now  pushing  up 
freely  and  in  grand  form.  As  soon  as  the  scapes  make 
their  appearance,  liquid  manure  applied  twice  a  week 
will  greatly  assist  them,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
spathes  wonderfully.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  in 
the  open  air  during  summer  and  well  supplied  with 
water,  will  now  repay  the  trouble  by  the  greatly 
increased  vigour  of  the  crowns,  which,  if  potted  up 
singly,  are  productive  of  the  finest  spathes,  as  their 
roots  monopolise  the  whole  soil  and  their  energies  are 
concentrated  in  one  set  of  leaves  and  one  flower  stem. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

French  Beans. — Keep  these  as  near  the  light  as 
possible,  and  syringe  frequently  on  fine  days  to  keep 
down  red-spider,  to  which  they  are  very  subject.  As 
they  attain  some  length,  gradually  earth  up  with  rich 
material  to  maintain  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  free- 
growing  condition.  Make  fresh  sowings  to  maintain  a 
succession  later  on.  Ensure  perfect  drainage  so  that 
the  soil  may  not  become  sour  by  the  frequent  waterings 
that  their  rapid-growing  nature  necessitates.  Half  fill 
the  pots  only  with  rich  but  good  fibrous  loam  ;  sow 
and  cover  lightly,  placing  the  pots  in  a  warm  position, 
which  may  even  be  in  darkness  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
germinate,  put  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 

Vines  must  not  be  neglected,  especially  during  such 
weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing  more  or  less  all 
the  week.  Loop  down  all  shoots  that  are  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  glass,  otherwise  they  will 
soon  get  damaged  or  rendered  useless  by  coming  in 
contact  with  it  when  frozen.  This  is  more  necessary 
at  the  present  time  than  later  on,  when  hard  frost  is 
less  likely  to  occur.  With  regard  to  temperature,  hard 
forcing  should  be  avoided  when  the  light  is  deficient. 
When  the  shoots  are  just  commencing  to  push,  50°  at 
night  and  60°  by  day  is  quite  sufficient  till  the  Vines 
are  breaking  into  leaf,  when  a  rise  of  5°  may  be  allowed 
from  fire-heat. 
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Auriculas  in  'Winter. 

During  the  month  of  January  Auriculas  are  seen  at 
their  worst,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  shed  their  autumn 
foliage,  and  only  the  kind  of  filbert-shaped  heart 
remains.  Let  any  decayed  leaves  be  removed,  and  the 
surface-soil  in  the  pots  stirred,  getting  rid  of  any 
growth  of  green  that  might  have  gathered  upon  it. 
My  own  plants  have  been  frozen  hard  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  three  weeks,  but  no  harm  has 
come  from  it.  The  soil  in  the  pots  is  pretty  dry,  and 
until  more  settled  and  milder  weather  it  will  remain 
so.  As  soon  as  southerly  or  westerly  winds  blow  soft 
and  warm  the  plants  will  be  watered  with  water  slightly 
chilled.  In  another  six  weeks  or  so  signs  of  activity 
will  be  apparent,  and  then  will  commence  a  time  of 
pleasant  anticipation.  When  once  the  plants  make  a 
good  start,  progress  is  rapid  and  satisfactory  if  they  are 
well  rooted  and  in  suitable  soil. — R.  D. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

***  Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Painttng  Hot- water  Pipes. — A.  G.  Hull:  Lamp-black  and 
oil  make  an  excellent  paint  for  use  on  the  hot-water  piping  of 
plant  houses  in  contradistinction  to  gas-tar,  which  is  injurious 
to  plant  life  owing  to  the  effluvia  given  off  whenever  the  pipes 
become  heated.  The  latter  also  becomes  disagreeable  to  visitors, 
or  others  at  work  in  the  house,  especially  when  hard  firing  is 
necessary  on  account  of  severe  weather. 

Toadstools  v.  Mushroojis. — Grower :  Fungi  of  this  kind  are 
saprophytes,  that  is,  they  live  on  decaying  organic  matter  o 
some  kind  or  other.  Their  spores  are  light  and  easily  wafted 
about  in  the  atmosphere,  or  are  conveyed  about  by  various 
natural  or  artificial  means ;  and  the  occurrence  of  them  in  your 
Mushroom-house  merely  means  that  the  spores  have  obtained 
access  in  some  way  or  other,  in  all  probability  before  the  fer¬ 
menting  material  was  taken  into  the  house  at  all.  The  true 
Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris)  may  be  readily  recognised  by 
the  distinct  flesh-colour  of  the  gills  when  the  specimens  are 
quite  fresh,  and  by  their  pleasant  and  sweet  odour.  Less 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  by  the  inexperienced,  after  they 
get  old,  as  the  gills  become  black.  The  intruding  Agarics  are 
generally  of  a  more  flimsy  nature,  that,  is,  less  fleshy  than  the 
true  Mushi  oom,  and  darkly  coloured. 

Screen  of  Trees. — Feast :  There  are  several  evergreen  trees 
which  we  could  recommend  as  a  screen  to  hide  the  unsightly 
and  undesirable  objects  you  mention  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  grow 
comparatively  slowly,  and  would  be  liable  to  tire  out  your 
patience.  Such  things  as  Thuya  gigantea,  Cupressus  La  wsoniana, 
Tew  and  Holly,  make  capital  hedges,  which  are  both  durable 
and  ornamental ;  but  you  must  either  plant  large  and  well- 
furnished  specimens  to  begin  with,  or  be  content  to  wait  till 
they  become  established  and  grow  away  freely.  Amongst 
deciduous  trees,  Populus  canadensis  nova  would  probably 
answer  your  purpose  very  well,  as  it  grows  a  great  rate,  and 
is  both  handsome  and  proves  a  very  effective  screen.  The 
Black  Poplar  as  well  as  the  Lombardy  variety  (P.  nigra 
pyramidalis),  also  grow  rapidly,  even  in  large  towns,  where 
they  withstand  the  smoke  and  are  very  ornamental  when 
in  leaf. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  not  Starting. — F.  Fenwick :  This  some¬ 
times  happens  both  with  this  and  Solomon's  Seal  when  put  into 
heat  and  forced  hard  without  any  previous  preparation.  The 
earliest  batches  are  most  liable  to  serve  you  in  this  manner ; 
and  when  this  happens  it  seems  the  best  plan  to  discard  them, 
and  occupy  their  place  with  fresh  batches.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
affected  to  a  certain  extent  by  their  natural  period  of  growth 
taking  place  later  in  the  season ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
must  be  considerably  affected  by  the  curtailment  of  their  root 
system. 

Vine  Bleeding. — Gardener :  The  cause  of  your  Vine  bleeding 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  imperfect  maturation  of  the  wood  in 
autumn.  Keep  the  house  dry  and  cool  for  some  time  before 
starting  the  Vines,  and  they  will  give  you  little  or  no  further 
trouble.  The  wound  becomes  healed  over  as  it  were  by  the  cells 
on  the  exterior  of  the  cut  surface  dying,  and  forming  a  protec¬ 
tive,  covering  to  the  living  and  uninjured  cells  beneath. 
When  this  occurs  the  Vines  will  take  no  harm  when  the  vinery 
is  closed  for  forcing  a  little  later  on. 

Heating  Greenhouse  with  Flues.—/.  R.  D.  :  It  is  possible 
to  heat  a  house  in  two  divisions  by  means  of  a  flue,  but  you 
cannot  depend  on  the  regularity  of  the  temperature,  especiallyin 
the  division  of  the  house  farthest  from  the  furnace.  When  the 
fire  is  damped  down  for  the  night  the  temperature  in  the  far 
end  of  the  house  must  sink  considerably  before  morning, 
especially  if  the  tw  divisions  are  of  any  considerable  length.  By 
using  a  damper  in  the  flue  at  the  partition  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  house,  the  smoke  and  heat  may  be  diverted  round 
the  back  of  the  division  next  the  fire-place,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  vinery  for  early  forcing,  while  the  other  division  may  be  kept 
cool,  and  entirely  without  fire-heat  except  in  severe  weather. 

Mistleto.— H.  R. :  This  parasite  will  take  to  a  considerable 
variety  of  trees,  |such  as  the  Apple,  Hawthorn,  Poplar,  Maple, 
Lime,  Pine,  Oak,  and  others.  The  method  of  establishing  it 
adopted  by  some,  is  to  slit  the  outer  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  it 
is  intended  to  be  grown,  and  insert  a  berry  in  the  notch.  This 
may  be  of  some  advantage  in  hiding  the  berries  from  the  attacks 


of  birds ;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  germination  of  the  berries, 
as  under  natural  conditions,  the  seed  of  fruits  devoured  by  birds 
must  simply  be  left  attached  to  the  surface.  Rub  the  berries 
while  fresh  on  the  under-side  of  a  branch,  further  protect  from 
birds,  and  wait  patiently  for  results,  as  the  Mistleto  germinates 
and  grows  very  tardily. 

Names  of  Plants. — Beech :  1,  Polystichum  angulare  var.  : 
2,  Blechnum  occidentale ;  3,  Davallia  solida ;  4,  Polystichum 
angulare  proliferum. 

Communications  Received. — J.  S. — W.  C.— Visitor. — W.  R. — 
E.  W.  &  S.— A.  H.  S.—  Caledonian.—  D.  P.  L.— H.  N.— W.  T.  &  S. 
— H.  C.— A.  O.— W.  T.  S.— W.  J.  M.— H.  M. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  &  Son,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.— Choice  Seeds 
for  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens,  &c. 

Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. — New  and  Select 
Chrysanthemums. 

Toogood  &  Finlayson.  5S,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. — Flower, 
Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N. — Flower,  Vegetable,  and 
Farm  Seeds,  &c. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire.— Garden  and 
Farm  Seeds. 

John  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  —  Kitchen- 
Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  — 
Garden,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 


THE  EARLIEST  PEA  IN  THE  WORLD 

CARTERS’ 
LIGHTNING 

‘  ‘  Four  Days  Earlier  than 
Ringleader.” 

Mr.  Wilson,  Gardener  to  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Harrington. 

“  Ten  Days  Earlier  than 
First  and  Best.  ” 

Mr.  Rabone,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 


EVERY  GROWER  OF  EARLY  PEAS 
SHOULD  TRY  THIS  NOYELTY. 

Price  in  Sealed  Packets, 

2/6  per  pint ;  post  free,  2 1 10. 

CARTERS’, 

ROYAL  SEEDSMEN  BY  SEALED  WARRANT, 

1  High  Holborn,  London, 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 


- — - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  4th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  better 
trade  in  Clovers  of  all  descriptions,  as  some  of  the  larger 
dealers  are  now  securing  part  of  their  season’s  require¬ 
ments.  English  Red  Clover  and  Cow  Grass  continue 
scarce,  and  realise  high  prices  ;  but  all  foreign-grown 
Clovers  offer  at  remarkably  low  figures.  Hemp  Seed 
is  dearer.  Canaiy  and  Linseed  are  firm.  Mustard  and 
Rape  neglected. 
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COYENT 


GARDEN 

January  5th. 


MARKET. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve . 13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  3  0 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  1  0  13 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  50  0 

Melons  . each  0  6  2  0 


Pears,  1-sieve . 

Pears,  French,  doz.  . . 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 


s.d. 

2  6 
1  6 

3  0 
1  0 


s.d 
6  0 
2  6 

8  0 

2  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
3  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 

Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 

Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


s.d . 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . . per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..40 
Parsley,  per  hunch  . .  0 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2 
Small  salading, punnet  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  . .  2 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 1 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
5  0 
3  0 
1  3 
5  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1  6 
1  0 
6  0 
2  0 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms. 

Azalea  ....  12  sprays 
Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Camellias. . . .  per  doz. 
Carnations,  12  blooms 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun  .IS  0  30  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0 
Eucharis,  per  dozen . .  5 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  9 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0 
Hyacinths,  Homan,  12 

sprays  09  16 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

"l2  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  9  16 


s.d.  [  s.d. 

0  Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0 


0 
4 
0  6 
0  15 
6  1 


6  0 
0  6 


Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0 
Myosoris,  12  hunches 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  1  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12  sprays  ..OS 
Primula,  double,  bun.  1  0 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  1  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  2  0 
Stephanotis  12  sprays 

Sunflower _ 12  bun. 

Tropaeolums  .  2  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9 
Tulips  . . .  .12  blooms  0  9 
Violets . 12  bun.  1  0 

—  French _ 12  bun.  2  0 

- Parme..l2  bun.  5  0 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  6  0 


s.d. 
6  0 
6  0 

1  6 


4  0 

3  6 
2  0 

4  0 


3  0 
7  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d.  ( 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums  „  12  0  24  0 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  perdoz.12  0  30  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
F  cus  elastica  each  ..16  76 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Poinsettias  ..perdoz.12  0  IS  0 
Single  Primula  or 

sinensis  . doz.  4  0  6  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  S  0  10  0 
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FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIYERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRID0EW0RTH,  HERTS. 

ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nuisery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  aa  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent. 

Fruit  Trees,  Winter  &  Spring-blooming  Plants 

Of  fine  quality  and  immense  numbers. 

Morello  Cherries  and  Victoria  Plums  by  the  lOOO. 

Inspection  Invitee L 

The  Glass  Structures  cover  an  area  of  2S2,600  super,  feet. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N. 


PRIZE  COB  FILBERT  TREES. 

MR.  COOPER,  F.R.H.S., 

OF 

CALCOT  GARDENS,  READING,  BERKS, 

IS  THE 

LARGEST  GROWER  OF  NUT  TREES  FOR  SALE 
IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

Price  Lists  and  Pamphlets  on  application. 

To  those  about  to  Plant  Roses,  &c. 

EWING’S  CATALOGUE  contains  short 

and  plain  cultural  notes,  besides  descriptions  and  prices 
of  the  best  Roses,  and,  in  addition,  2S  pages  are  devoted  to 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Climbing  Plants,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Requisites,  &c.  It  is  forwarded,  post  free,  to  applicants 
on  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
Abridged  List  of  low-priced,  carriage  and  package  free  Collec¬ 
tions  of  high-class  Roses  gratis  and  post  free. 


EWING  &  Co., 

SEA  VIEW  HURSERIES,  HAVANT,  HAMPSHIRE. 


Price,  Is.  ;  by  Post,  is.  Id.  New  Book  on  Roses. 

ROSE-GROWING 

By  D.  GILMOUR,  Jun.,  F.R.H.S. 


Of  the  Author,  Sandygate,  Sheffield,  or  of  Wm.  Cate,  Bourerie 
Street  E.C. 


Our  Primulas. 

They  are  now  in  full  flower,  and  show  a  wonderful  advance  on 
any  before  seen. 

Dahlia  Roots  for  Immediate  Propagation. 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  collection  in  the 
world.  Catalogue  with  full  particulars  sent  post  free. 

Lovely  Spotted  Calceolarias. 

We  have  many  thousands  of  fine  plants.  They  are  the  choicest 
of  all  strains.  In  60's,  4s.  per  dozen  ;  in  5-inch  pots,  9s.  per  doz. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Die  largest,  most  complete,  and  best  kept  collection  in  the 
world.  Beautiful  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
whole  family  sent  post  free. 

Mr.  Copson,  Bevere  Manor  Gardens,  Worcester,  31st  December, 
1SS7. — “Chrysanthemum  Catalogue  to  hand.  It  is  the  best  I 
have  seen.”  _ 

H.  CAN  NELL  &  SONS, 

THE  HOME  OF  FLOWERS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 
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SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS 


To  H.M.  the 
Queen. 


And  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  "Wales. 


BBS’ 


SEEDS 


DELIVERED  FREE 

BY  POST  OR  RAIL 


For  Prices  and  Particulars,  see 

WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE, 

Post  Free,  Is. ;  Gratis  to  Customers. 


■WEBB  &  SONS, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


£300 


IN  PRIZES  EOR 

FRUIT,  FLOWERS, 
VEGETABLES  AND  HONEY.  Open  to 
Members  of  Co-operative  Societies  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom. 

£100  given  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  (Limited)  for  produce 
grown  from  their  “ One  and  All”  Seeds. 
Schedules  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 
I,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  DANIELS’ 

Is  the  coming  POTATO. 

A  cross  between  the  "White  Elephant  and  Magnum 
Bonum,  having  the  unexcelled  qualities  of  both. 
Ready  to  lift  the  same  time  as  White  Elephant.  An 
immense  cropper,  and  of  splendid  table  quality.  All 
Potato  growers  should  try  it. 

Price,  per  peck,  3/6;  per  bushel,  12/6  ;  per  sack,  30/- 

From  Mr.  J.  ERR,  Broom  Park,  Cleobury  Mortimer, 
October  29th. 

“  The  seed  Potatos,  ‘  The  Daniels,'  I  bought  of  you  last 
Spring  have  turned  out  remarkably  well  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality;  I  had  286  lbs.  from  7  lbs.,  not  one  diseased.” 

From  Mr.  E.  PITT,  Ventnor,  I.W. 

From  2  lbs.  of  your  new  Potato,  ‘  The  Daniels,’  I  have 
raised  213  lbs.  of  splendid  quality.” 


A  CHANGE  OF  SEED  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

Before  ordering  your  supply  send  for  DANIELS’ 
ILLUSTRATED  "  POTATO  CATALOGUE,  con¬ 
taining  valuable  hints  on  the  Potato,  with  descriptions 
of  nearly  200  kinds,  and  the  latest  Novelties.  Gratis 
and  Post  Free  to  all  applicants. 


DANIELS’  CUCUMBERS 

Are  the  best  in  the  World. 


DANIELS’  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

A  magnificent  New  Variety,  immensely 
prolific.  Handsome  dark  green  fruits, 
18  to  24  inches  long. 

Price,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet. 

DANIELS’  MASTERPIECE. 

A  splendid  New  Variety,  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some.  First  class  for  Exhibition  and 
unexcelled  for  table. 

Price,  2/6  and.  5/-  per  packet. 


DANIELS  BROS  ■  Seedsmen,  NORWICH. 


SUTTON’S 


NEW  PRIMULAS. 


SI  FRIMOTAS, 

SUTTON’S  ADVANCE  Gee  illustration  above)  ... 

SUTTON’S  GIANT  WHITE  ... 

SUTTON’S  READING  SCARLET 
SUTTON’S  READING  BLUE 
SUTTON'S  IMPERIAL  PURPLE 
SUTTON'S  READING  PINK 

SUTTON’S  PEARL . . 

CHOICE  MIXED  . 


PER  PKT. 
POST  FREE. 

5/-  &  2/6 
5/- 

5/-  &  2/6 
5/-  &  2/6 

5 1- 

2/6 
5/-  &  2/6 
1/6 


001111  PRIMULAS, 

SUTTON’S  DOUBLE  SCARLET  . 5/.  &  2/6 

SUTTON’S  DOUBLE  ROSE .  .  5/- &  2/6 

SUTTON'S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  CARMINE  5/-  A  2/6 

SUTTON’S  CARNATION-FLAKED . 5/- 

SUTTON’S  DOUBLE  WHITE  . 5/-  &  2/6 

SUTTON'S  DOUBLE  WHITE  FERNLEAVED  5/- 
SUTTON’S  SPECIAL  HYBRID  . 5/- 


FULL  PARTICULARS  OF 


SUTTON’ S  STR41HS  of  PRIIOLA,  CYCLAMEN,  &c. , 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 


QEEDS.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co, 

k3  Worcester,  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  Low  Prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  articles  (Peas  especially),  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Collections  at  Fixed  Prices,  as  set  forth  in  their  Illustrated 
SEED  LIST,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  All  Seeds, 
&c.,  are  of  the  best  possible  quality. 

SEEDLING  BRIAR  HOSES. — Forty  for 

21s.  Five  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with  order.  Purchaser's 
selection,  packing  free.  New  Roses,  value  4s,  6c/.,  may  be 
selected,  and  will  be  added  gratis.  Sample  dozen  as  above,  with 
one  new  Rose  added,  for  7s.,- free  per  parcels  post.  Catalogues 
free  on  application. — DUNCAN!  G1LMOUR,  Rose  Grower  (only), 
Sheffield. 

npEA  ROSES  OR  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS.— 

JL  Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Margottin,  Madame  Nabonnand, 
Le  Paetole,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Reve  d’Or,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Red  Govat,  Inno- 
cente  Pirola,  Anna  Olivier.  Strong  flowering  plants,  the  twelve 
for  5s. ;  six,  3s. ;  delivered  free.  Cash  with  order  to  W.  DAWBER, 
Guernsey. 


OA  AAA  CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of 

O  VA  5  V/  VA  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (si 


an 

;  (some 

of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and. 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Descriptive 
List  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

ASPARAGUS,  grand  Roots  for  Forcing,  2s. 

per  dozen,  12s.  6 d.  per  100 ;  strong,  for  planting,  2s  6 d. 
per  100.  SEA-KALE,  forcing,  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100; 
planting,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  6 d.  per  100. — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Bones  !  Bones  ! !  Bones  ! !  ! 

YIRUSHED  BORES  in  all  sizes  for  Vine 

W  borders,  lawns,  potting,  grass  lands,  &e.  ;  also  Bone 
Meal  for  poultry  feeding,  Garden  Guano,  Dissolved  Bones,  and 
Special  Manures  for  all  purposes.  For  prices,  apply  to 

HARRISON,  BARBER  &  Co.  (Limited),  Garratt  Lane, 
Wandsworth,  Surrey. 

ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent. 

Fruit  Trees,  Winter  &  Spring-blooming  Plants 

Of  fine  quality  and  immense  numbers. 

Morello  Cherries  and  Victoria  Plums  by  the  lOOO. 

Inspection  Invited. 

The  Glass  Structures  cover  an  area  of  282,600  super,  feet. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N, 


NOW  READY, 

CARTERS5 

Registered  Trade  Mark.  FsSS 

Y-  * 


Send  One  Shilling-  for  a  Catalogue,  and  deduct 
this  sum  when  ordering. 
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HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  January  16th.— Sale  of  Japanese  Lily  Bulbs  at  Stevens 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  18th.— Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and 
other  hardy  plants,  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs, 
Piants,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  19th.— Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  January  20th.  —  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  January  21st. — Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  &c.,  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Miscellaneous  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS.  SEE  P.  318. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  U,  1888. 


Petunias. — The  extraordinary  heat  of  last 
summer,  and  the  dry  atmosphere  that  prevailed 
for  weeks  together,  seemed  to  produce  those 
conditions  congenial  to  the  nature  of  this  class 
of  plants ;  for  wherever  one  might  travel  by 
road  or  rail,  in  town  or  country,  patches,  beds 
and  masses  of  the  Petunia  seemed  to  revel  in 
the  sunshine.  We  cannot  regard  them  as 
plants  that  can  live  ivith  less  water  than  other 
subjects  with  well-developed  foliage,  but  rather 
that  they  have  a  special  means  of  obtaining  it, 
as  the  numerous  glands  clothing  the  stems  and 
foliage  no  doubt  assist  greatly  in  absorbing 
moisture  in  the  form  of  dew,  as  lias  been  proved 
in  the  case  of  other  subjects  natives  of  dry  hot 
countries. 

The  rich  and  varied  colours  in  the  singles, 
doubles,  seifs  and  striped  varieties  that  have 
been  derived  through  tlie  efforts  of  the  hybridist 
in  recent  years,  and  the  success  attending  their 
cultivation  during  tlie  last  summer  in  the  open 
ground,  should  be  an  incentive  to  cultivators 
whose  soils  are  naturally  light,  and  the  climate 
of  the  locality,  on  an  average,  of  an  arid 
character  also,  to  give  them  even  more  prominent 
attention  in  years  to  come  for  out-door  work. 
The  facility  with  which  they  may  he  raised 
from  seed  every  year,  and  tlie  comparative 
fixity  of  tlie  several  respective  strains,  offer 
great  encouragement  to  utilise  them  for  bedding 
purposes. 

We  should  also  like  to  encourage  their  more 
general  cultivation  in  pots  for  conservatory, 
greenhouse  or  other  decorative  work  than  they 
enjoy  at  the  present  time.  Much  enjoyment 
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will  be  afforded  to  those  who  possess  a  green¬ 
house  by  the  growing  of  a  few  dozens  of  these 
plants  in  pots.  So  great  an  advance  has  been 
made  during  the  last  ferv  years  in  the  strains 
now  procurable,  and  the  colours  are  so  diversi¬ 
fied,  the  habit  of  the  plants,  as  a  rule,  so  neat, 
and  the  bloom  so  abundant,  that,  when  once 
taken  in  hand,  the  cultivator  must  be  dull 
indeed  if  he  does  not  become  enthusiastic  over 
his  charge.  Some  care,  however,  is  necessary 
that  the  flowering  season  may  be  extended  as 
much  as  possible,  and  this  is  not  an  inopportune 
moment  to  show  how  this  may  be  done.  We 
may  premise  that  we  have  only  just  removed 
last  season’s  seedlings  from  the  stages  where 
they  have  been  flowering  since  July,  simjfly  to 
make  room  for  the  many  forced  and  other 
plants  which  now  abound.  These  plants  now 
give  us  an  abundance  of  cuttings,  which  will  at 
once  be  put  in,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  struck 
they  will  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  60’s, 
grown  in  gentle  heat,  and  be  kept  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  possible  to  prevent  drawing.  Good 
drainage  and  a  light  rich  soil,  it  should  here 
be  stated,  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  quick  free 
growth. 

When  well  started  they  should  be  kept 
stopped  until  sufficient  shoots  are  obtained  to 
make  nice  bushy  plants,  and  during  the  flower¬ 
ing  period  they  should  be  fed  constantly  with 
liquid  manure.  These  early-struck  cuttings 
will  be  well  in  flower  during  May  and  June, 
and  give  a  full  supply  of  flowers  before  the 
seedlings,  which  should  be  sown  about  the 
middle  of  February,  come  in ;  later  sowing 
would  do,  but  it  is  always  preferable  to  be  early 
with  them,  so  that  the  single  ones  may  be 
weeded  out,  and,  if  necessary,  be  used  for 
bedding  purposes,  for  which  they  are  admirably 
suited ;  the  selected  ones  will  then  he  kept 
pinched  and  free  from  flowers  until,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  well-formed  bushy  plants  are 
secured,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  flower 
and  take  the  place  on  the  stages  of  the  early 
stock.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  any  of  these 
being  required  for  propagation  on  account  of 
particular  merit,  they  should  be  cut  back  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  quickly 
throw  out  cuttings,  which  strike  readily  and 
winter  well  if  a  slight  heat  can  be  afforded 
them. 

In  procuring  seed,  we,  perhaps,  need  hardly 
observe  that  the  very  best  strains  should  be 
obtained,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
sowing  of  the  seed,  as  when  it  germinates, 
some — after  lying  dormant  for  a  long  time— 
frequently  produce  plants  which  give  the  most 
double  flowers.  The  pricking-out  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  should  be  done  as  they  become  large 
enough  to  handle,  returning  the  pan  to  its 
original  position  until  well  on  in  the  season, 
simply  filling  in  the  holes  made  by  removing 
the  plants  with  fine  soil  or  sand,  and  sprinkling 
to  settle  it.  It  will  be  advisable,  too,  to  cover 
the  pan  with  a  pane  of  glass,  as  almost  all 
insects  are  particularly  fond  of  feeding  upon 
the  tender  foliage  ;  and  when  very  small,  the 
plants  must  be  kept  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

- ->¥«* - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Fellows  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Crush  Room 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Dr.  Hogg  presided,  and  the 
business  done  consisted  exclusively  of  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  irregular  meeting  held  on  December 
13th,  and  giving  force  to  the  resolutions  then  passed 
by  putting  them  to  the  vote  again.  A  few  unimportant 
amendments  having  been  made,  the  resolutions  were 
put  to  the  vote  and  carried  without  opposition. 

A  New  Kitchen  Apple. — From  Preston  comes  the 
announcement  of  a  new  culinary  Apple,  named  Gold 
Medal.  It  is  in  course  of  distribution  by  Mr.  W. 
Troughton,  nurseryman,  and  it  is  described  as  of  the 
“first  size  and  quality;  an  early  and  most  excellent 
cooking  Apple  of  great  fertility,  young  trees  producing 
abundance  of  fruit  ;  flesh  pale  yellowish  white,  very 
juicy,  sweet,  tender,  and  firm,  with  a  brisk  and  pleasant 
flavour;  in  great  perfection  in  August.”  It  takes  its 
name  from  having  been  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the 


great  show  of  the  Preston  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  in  September,  1882.  The  diagram  accom¬ 
panying  the  Apple  shows  it  to  be  of  large  size,  and  in 
shape  not  unlike  Warner’s  King  ;  but  being  so  large 
and  so  early — for  does  not  the  description  say,  “  In 
great  perfection  in  August  ”  ? — it  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
useful,  not  only  for  kitchen,  but  also  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Our  best  August  culinary  Apple  for  exhi¬ 
bition  is  Lord  Suffield,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
new  Gold  Medal  in  competition  with  it.  Does  any 
reader  of  The  Gardening  Would  know  anything 
about  it  ? 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
their  new  quarters,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on 
Thursday  last.  The  president,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson, 
occupied  the  chair.  It  was  decided  that  the  annual 
meeting  should  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  January, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel.  Several  special 
prizes  offered  to  the  society  were  accepted,  amongst 
them  being  some  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  ; 
Mr.  C.  Fidler,  of  Reading  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Deverill  & 
Co.,  of  Banbury.  A  very  interesting  discussion  took 
place  upon  Mr.  Cannell’s  method  of  ballot  judging  for 
prizes  ;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  convince  the  meeting 
of  the  advantages  he  considered  were  to  be  derived  from 
this  mode  of  awarding  prizes,  he  withdrew  his  request 
to  have  the  awards  for  his  new  varieties  made  in  this 
way,  and  promised  to  repeat  his  offer  to  give,  at  the 
November  show,  £20  in  prizes  for  the  best  exhibits  of 
his  new  varieties. 

The  Great  Yorkshire  Gala. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  guarantors  and  life  members  took  place  on  the 
6th  inst.  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joseph  Terry. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows: — President,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York;  chair¬ 
man  of  committee,  Sir  J.  Terry  ;  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
Alderman  Rooke  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson  ; 
auditors,  Messrs.  Milward,  Turner,  and  Scott ; 
managing  committee,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  City 
Sheriff,  and  Messrs.  R.  Anderson,  Balmford,  W. 
Bland,  J.  Blenkin,  Browne,  Bulmer,  Chapman,  Cooper, 
Dunkley,  Foster,  Garbutt,  G.  Hodgson,  G.  Kirby,  T. 
M.  Lambert,  P.  Matthews,  Preston,  Rotherford,  G. 
Seller,  W.  Stowe  Sharp,  E.  Wade,  J.P.,  and  J.  E. 
Wilson.  Mr.  John  Wilson  was  re-elected  secretary, 
and  in  returning  thanks,  stated  that  he  had  held  the 
office  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  hoped  the  Gala  of  this 
year  would  be  more  successful  than  any  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  They  had  a  grand  history  of  the  past  to 
guide  them. 

M.  Xavier  Gregoire,  of  Jodoigne,  in  Belgium,  died 
on  the  21st  of  December  last,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years.  He  was  well  known  to  most  pomologists  and 
fruit  growers  in  general  as  the  raiser  of  many  choice 
seedling  Pears,  several  of  which  have  been  grown  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time,  and  are  popular  from  their 
excellence  for  dessert  purposes.  As  long  ago  as  1830, 
this  veteran  contracted  a  taste  for  raising  seedling  Pears 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  meritorious  varieties. 
This  he  did  out  of  mere  love  for  the  thing,  as  he  did 
not  make  a  trade  of  his  hobby,  but  distributed  what  he 
succeeded  in  raising  with  the  greatest  generosity.  Of 
the  varieties  now  grown  in  this  country  might  be 
mentioned  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Zephirin  Gregoire,  Zephirin 
Louis,  Beurre  Delfosse,  Leon  Gregoire,  and  others. 
The  second  variety  mentioned  is  a  medium-sized  dessert 
Pear  of  great  excellence,  and  now  in  season.  Some 
years  ago  he  gave  his  trees  to  the  School  of  Horticulture 
of  Yilvorde. 

A  Flower  Farm  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  —  The 
United  States  Consul  at  Marseilles  has  recently  been 
the  round  of  the  principal  districts  in  the  Alpes- 
Maritimes  where  flowers  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
making  scent,  such  as  Grasse,  Seillans,  &e.,  and  has 
sent  a  very  interesting  report  upon  the  subject  to  his 
Government.  One  of  the  largest  flower  farms  visited 
was  that  of  the  Marquise  de  Rostaing,  at  Seillans, 
about  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  coast,  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Alpes-Maritimes.  The  soil  is  of  a  chalky  nature  and 
very  poor,  and  up  to  1881  the  Olive  groves  which 
covered  the  property  yielded  but  a  very  small  income. 
Madame  de  Rostaing,  however,  determined  to  see 
whether  it  could  not  be  made  to  grow  flowers,  and, 
cutting  down  the  Olive  trees,  she  had  the  ground 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  over  4  ft.,  while  arrangements 
were  made  for  irrigating  the  five-and-twenty  acres.  In 
the  autumn  of  1881  she  had  planted  45,000  Violets 
and  140,000  white  Jasmine,  while  in  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  ground  was  planted  with  Roses, 
Geraniums,  Jonquils,  &c.,  and  a  laboratory  built  for 


making  scent.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory,  for 
in  the  fourth  year  —  that  is  to  say,  in  1885  —  the 
property,  which  had  before  yielded  an  income  of  £23, 
produced  scent  to  the  value  of  £S63,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  £154.  The  nature  of  the  soil  was  such  that 
the  preliminary  outlay  had  been  an  exceptionally 
heavy  one  ;  while,  as  the  interest  on  the  capital 
expended  is  included  in  the  above  estimates,  and  as, 
moreover,  the  flowers  planted  had  not  attained  complete 
maturity  after  four  years’  growth,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  business  can  be  made  a  very 
profitable  one. 

Maidstone  Gardeners’  Society. — At  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  this  society  on  the  4th  inst.  the  exhibits,  as 
usual,  were  very  numerous,  and  far  exceeded  in  bright¬ 
ness  and  effect  many  of  the  old-time  quarterly  shows. 
The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  'W.  R.  Harrison,  submitted 
the  quarterly  balance  sheet,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  total  income  for  the  past  three  months 
amounted  to  £20  5s.,  and  the  expenditure,  including 
the  heavy  loss,  £17  0s.  9 d.,  incurred  at  the  late  Chry¬ 
santhemum  show,  to  £28  Is.  9 d.  The  total  net  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  society  was  £292  14s.  7 d.,  and  it 
was  said  that  it  is  upwards  of  eleven  years  since  the 
balance  had  been  so  small.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  his  state¬ 
ment,  and  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  he  said 
that  he  hoped  and  believed  that  there  were  better  times 
in  store  for  the  society. 

Californian  Root  Crops. — M.  Bergman,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Le  Jardin,  states  that  the  fruit  crop  at  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  district  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  said  that  23,000  tons  of 
Oranges  alone  have  been  sold  this  year.  In  addition 
to  that,  a  large  trade  is  in  course  of  formation  for  the 
supply  of  crystallised  fruits,  the  quality  of  which  is 
reported  to  be  as  good  as  the  most  celebrated  product 
of  this  kind  in  the  south  of  France.  Seeing  that  the 
price  of  good  fruit  is  so  low — viz.,  from  ^d.  to  a  id.  per 
lb. — it  is  greatly  feared  that  the  enterprising  Americans 
will  ere  long  become  a  formidable  opponent  against  the 
French  in  the  English  market  for  a  commodity  in 
which  the  French  have  hitherto  excelled. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association  Mr.  ‘William 
Spinks,  manager  of  Mr.  Hans  Kiemand’s  nursery,  read 
a  carefully  thought-out  paper  on  Narcissi,  which  was 
followed  by  a  good  discussion.  The  general  meeting 
of  the  association  for  the  election  of  officers  took  place 
on  the  3rd.  inst.,  when  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  was 
re-elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  Hughes  as  secretary. 

- - 

THE  CULTURE  OP  CATTLEYAS 

AND  LgELIAS.— II. 

Treatment  of  Newly-imported  Plants. 

If  the  plants  are  received  in  good  condition,  half  the 
pseudo-bulbs  should  have  fresh  leaves  ;  the  plants 
should  be  looked  over  and  all  dead  roots,  leaves,  or  loose 
material  removed,  and  then  be  sponged  with  tepid 
water  to  free  the  plants  from  insects  and  dust.  They 
may  then  be  placed  upright  in  some  shady  position,  in 
a  house  having  the  temperature  of  55°,  and  frequently 
doused  over  with  pure  water  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  atmosphere.  Some  growers  pot  them  up  at 
once,  placing  nothing  but  crocks  about  them  until  the 
roots  begin  to  push.  Others  grow  them  on  blocks  of 
wood  the  first  season,  but  in  taking  them  off  for  potting 
the  roots  always  get  broken,  and  if  potted  along  with 
them  the  wood  is  likely  to  breed  fungus.  If  the  first 
system  be  adopted  the  plants  may  remain  under  the 
conditions  described  until  they  begin  to  push  roots, 
and  before  these  are  in  danger  of  getting  broken  in 
handling  they  should  be  potted  up.  Mischief  is  often 
done  by  placing  the  plants  in  too  great  heat  at  first, 
which  causes  numbers  of  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and 
drop  off. 

Potting. 

The  best  time  to  pot  is  just  when  the  plants  show 
signs  of  commencing  to  grow,  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  will  be  in  early  summer,  and  the  material  for 
potting  should  be  the  fibre  only  of  the  best  peat  (all 
the  small  particles  being  shaken  out),  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  live  sphagnum  moss.  Have  a 
quantity  of  clean  crocks  ready  broken  into  two  sizes. 
After  turning  a  plant  out  of  its  pot  (should  the  roots 
adhere  much  to  the  sides,  it  is  best  to  break  it)  remove 
all  the  old  potting  material,  carefully  preserving  the 
live  roots,  but  cutting  away  all  that  are  dead,  and  any 
old  spent  bulbs  that  look  unsightly.  Next  select  a 
pot  which  should  be  perfectly  clean,  a  little  larger 
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than  the  base  of  the  plant  to  he  potted,  but  always 
avoid  over-potting.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  when  a 
plant  has  not  been  doing  well  to  put  it  into  a  smaller 
pot  than  the  one  in  which  it  has  been  growing. 

Newly  imported  plants,  or  any  that  are  top-heavy, 
will  require  to  be  staked,  and  these  should  be  put  in 
before  the  crocking  begins,  resting  them  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  Then  fill  the  pots  three  parts  or  more  full 
of  crocks,  placing  the  larger  ones  in  the  bottom  as 
upright  as  possible,  and  making  the  stakes  firm  as  the 
process  goes  on.  When  the  proper  quantity  has  been 
put  in,  place  a  little  sphagnum  over  the  top,  then  a 
little  of  the  moss  and  peat  mixture  on  which  to  place 
the  plant,  which  should  be  raised  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  With  a  piece  of  mat  tie  one  or 
two  bulbs  to  each  stake,  then  proceed  to  finish  off  the 
surface  by  placing  some  of  the  potting  compost  over 
the  roots,  working  in  a  few  crocks  or  bits  of  charcoal, 
with  a  tuft  of  sphagnum  here  and  there.  When  all  is 
finished,  the  surface  should  have  a  neat  rounded 
appearance  sloping  to  the  edge  of  the  pot. 

{To  be  continued). 
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ORCHIDS  AT  WOODHATCH 

LODGE,  REIGATE. 

I  HAVE  before  alluded  to  the  collection  of  Orchids 
owned  by  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  at  the  above  place, 
and  it  must  indeed  be  gratifying  to  this  gentleman  to 
find  his  collection  doing  so  well,  for  it  contains  many 
novelties  of  sterling  merit,  and  numerous  grand 
examples  of  cultivation,  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to 
Mr.  J.  Ridout,  the  enthusiastic  gardener,  who  has  been 
in  charge  here  a  good  many  years.  This  collection  of 
Orchids  has  been  formed  since  he  has  had  control  ; 
therefore,  their  grand  condition  owes  its  reputation 
entirely  to  his  cultural  skill.  Those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  this  place,  like  myself,  no  doubt, 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  ;  and  to  those  who  may 
do  so  I  will  guarantee  a  treat,  as  that  is  what  I  had  on 
January  5th,  the  date  of  my  visit. 

In  the  Odontoglossum  house  hundreds  of  fine  healthy 
plants  are  to  be  seen  in  various  sizes.  Just  now  a 
grand  display  of  flowers — fully  100  strong  spikes  of 
various  fine  forms  of  O.  Alexandra  and  0.  Pescatorei — 
meet  the  eye.  Of  the  former,  all  the  various  forms 
now  so  familiar  to  us,  ranging  from  pure  white  to  deep 
spotted  ones,  are  in  excellent  condition.  A  conspicuous 
variety  in  the  way  of  O.  A.  flaveolum  is  a  distinct 
thing.  O.  Rossii  and  its  forms  are  well  represented, 
one  attracting  my  attention  as  being  unusual,  with  six 
fine  flowers  on  one  spike  ;  there  were  several  with  four. 
0.  tripudians  is  also  in  flower,  and  the  bright 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  with  several  fine  flowers,  is 
attractive  suspended  in  a  basket.  There  are  hundreds 
of  spikes  showing,  and  a  grand  treat  is  in  store  for  the 
future  ;  in  fact,  among  such  a  superb  lot  there  is 
always  something  of  interest  in  bloom.  A  house 
devoted  to  0.  vexillarium  is  a  grand  sight.  I  question 
whether  a  finer  lot  of  such  healthy  plants  can  be  seen 
anywhere  in  better  condition,  for  they  are  making 
extraordinarily  strong  growth. 

Phalrenopsids  find  a  place,  a  small  house  being  devoted 
to  their  culture,  and,  judging  from  their  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  receiving  that  treatment  which  suits 
them  admirably.  A  house  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
Masdevallias  is  very  attractive,  including  some  two 
dozen  plants  of  the  fairy-white  M.  tovarensis,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  all  over  870  spikes  of  flowers,  many  of  the 
spikes  having  six  flowers.  Those  with  the  larger 
number  of  flowers  are  from  the  old  spikes  of  last  year  ; 
they  seem  to  bear  on  an  average  four  to  six  flowers, 
while  the  new  spikes  have  only  two  and  three,  showing 
how  requisite  it  is  to  have  the  old  spikes  to  produce 
such  a  result  as  this.  A  fine  specimen  of  M.  Chelsoni 
was  well  flowered  ;  beside  it  stood  M.  Chelsoni 
splendens,  differing  from  the  former  in  having  more  of 
the  purple  hue  in  it.  M.  Yeitchii  and  M.  Harryana 
are  fine  forms  when  in  flower  ;  also  three  distinct  forms 
of  the  quaint  M.  Selilimii  with  six  and  seven  flowers  on 
a  spike.  This  house  contains  many  fine  specimens  and 
good  varieties,  pictures  of  health,  and  must  produce  a 
fine  lot  of  blooms  at  the  proper  season. 

Cypripediums  comprise  a  good  collection  of  the 
leading  sorts,  such  as  C.  calosum,  C.  Spieerianum,  C. 
Leeanum  superbum,  C.  calurum,  C.  Sedeni,  and 
forms  of  C.  insigne,  and  all  are  well  flowered  in  the 
Vanda  house.  Amongst  the  many  grand  examples  of 
cultivation,  C.  insigne,  a  fine  form,  and  C.  insigne 
Schroderi,  paler  than  the  former,  are  both  in  flower. 
Vanda  tricolor,  bearing  ten  flowers  on  a  spike,  with 
V.  Boxallii  and  V.  coerulea,  fourteen  flowers,  are  also 
in  bloom.  Saccolabiums  are  doing  well ;  and  a  very 


fine  distinct  form  of  S.  giganteum  is  very  conspicuous. 
In  the  Dendrobium  house  are  some  of  the  grandest 
examples  of  cultivation  of  this  family  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  all  the  leading  sorts  are  well  represented, 
and,  what  is  more,  are  well  grown.  D.  densiflorum, 
D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  nobile,  and  D. 
Wardianum,  of  which  there  are  several  fine  specimens, 
are  indeed  extraordinary,  and  will  make  a  fine  display 
shortly. 

Cattleyas  and  Lielias  occupy  other  houses,  and  are 
in  fine  condition,  showing  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
sheaths.  C.  Triame,  C.  Holfordii,  Lafiia  albida,  L. 
autumnalis,  L.  anceps,  and  such-like,  were  in  flower  ; 
and  shortly  the  C.  Trianm  section  will  make  a  fine 
show.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many,  as  these 
notes  were  taken  on  a  hurried  run  through  ;  so  one-half 
of  what  might  be  enumerated  I  have  had  to  leave  out. 

Not  only  are  Orchids  well  cared  for,  but  stove  and 
greenhouse  and  florist  flowers  receive  the  same  attention. 
Some  fine  hardy  specimens  of  hard-wooded  Ericas 
attracted  one’s  attention.  Another  house  was  gay  with 
Primulas  and  Cyclamens,  many  dozens  of  each  being  in 
flower,  well  grown,  and  from  a  fine  strain.  The  stove 
also  contains  a  choice  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  are 
required  for  house  decoration,  and  from  the  quantity 
and  style  of  plants  to  be  seen,  they  are  well  suited  for 
the  purpose.  The  fruit  houses  are  in  fine  condition, 
and  ready  to  start  at  any  time.  The  cleanliness  and 
order  noticeable  in  this  establishment,  combined  with 
the  practical  manner  in  which  everything  is  managed, 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  owner,  and  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  abilities  of  the  gardener-in-chief. — A.  0. 

- »>X<- - 

CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEED. 

From  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son’s  annual  report,  we  learn 
with  regard  to  English  Red  and  Cowgrass  that  the 
crops  in  most  producing  districts  are  smaller  than 
usual.  The  quantity  saved  from  the  first  cut  shows 
fine  colour,  chiefly  small  in  grain  but  well  ripened. 
The  prolonged  drought  of  last  summer  prevented  a 
strong  growth  for  the  second  cut,  and  although  the 
heads  filled  well  the  fields  were  so  thinly  covered  that 
the  yield  must  be  below  the  average.  Large-grained 
unmistakably  English  samples  are  expected  to  command 
high  prices  throughout  the  season,  and  unless  foreign 
seed  rules  low,  the  prices  of  all  grades  of  home-grown 
will  have  an  upward  tendency.  Single-cut  Cowgrass  : 
a  good  crop  of  very  fine  quality.  Foreign  Red  Clover 
is  generally  an  under-average  crop  ;  some  good  samples 
as  usual  will  come  from  Brittany,  the  north  of  France, 
and  some  districts  of  Germany  ;  the  crop  in  the  south 
of  France  is  short  and  of  poor  quality.  Some  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  large-grained  sifted  Foreign  Red  was 
held  over  and  will  command  favour.  The  American 
crop  is  reported  to  be  an  average  one,  and  already  some 
consignments  have  been  made  to  this  country.  These 
show  fair  quality  although  somewhat  small  in  grain. 

Of  white  Clover,  the  English  crop  is  about  an  average 
and  of  good  quality.  France  has  a  fair  crop  :  the 
German  crop  is  larger  than  usual,  while  qualities  as  a 
rule  are  clean  and  of  good  colour.  Our  home-crop  of 
Alsike  is  heavy  and  of  good  quality  ;  the  German  crop 
is  an  average  ;  and  the  Canadian  crop  is  reported  to  be 
a  good  average  and  quality  fine.  Trefoil  is  a  medium 
crop  and  prices  open  at  a  low  level ;  the  Continental 
crop  is  reported  below  the  average.  Lucerne  is  reported 
to  be  under  an  average,  but  the  quality  is  certainly 
fine.  There  is  a  large  crop  of  English  Common  Sain¬ 
foin,  but  Giant  is  very  scarce  ;  the  French  crops  of 
Giant  and  Common  are  much  under  average.  The 
French  crop  of  Italian  Rye  Grass  appears  to  have  been 
much  over-estimated,  and  alreadj'  the  finest  upland 
samples  are  all  taken  from  the  producing  district  ;  a 
strong  advance  in  price  has  taken  place.  Following 
the  advance  in  French  seed,  Irish  has  become  dearer, 
but  as  there  is  such  a  great  disparity  in  quality  between 
the  two  there  should  always  be  a  relative  difference  in 
price.  Perennial  Rye  Grasses  are  unusually  fine  in 
quality,  the  average  natural  weight  being  about  26  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  indicating  strong  germinating  power  ; 
weights  under  24  lbs.  per  bushel  will  be  very  foul  this 
season. 

Natural  Grasses  vary  much  in  yield  and  quality ; 
some  varieties  such  as  Timothy,  the  Poas,  Tall  Fescue, 
and  Crested  Dogstail  are  scarce.  Cocksfoot  is  below  an 
average  yield,  and  much  of  it  very  poor  in  quality  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Hard  and  Sheep’s  Fescue  and  Meadow 
Fescue  are  plentiful  and  good.  White  Mustard  :  a 
large  crop  of  fine  quality.  Rape  :  a  short  crop  of  poor 
quality  ;  fine  black  samples  are  already  scarce  and 
command  full  prices. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Horticultural  Improvement  Society,  held  on  the  5th 
inst.,  the  president,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  read  a  paper 
on  the  propagation  of  plants,  in  which  he  said  : — There 
is  only  one  natural  mode  of  reproduction,  and  that  is 
from  seed  ;  all  other  modes  of  increase  are  artificial. 
We  know  from  experience  that  the  only  means  of 
perpetuating  many  varieties  of  plants  is  by  artificial 
means,  inasmuch  as  there  are  varieties  which  will  not 
come  true  from  seed.  When  the  seed  has  reached 
maturity  in  the  due  and  regular  course  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  several  parts,  it  detaches  itself  sooner  or 
later  from  the  parent  plant,  either  singly  or  along  with 
its  pericarp,  and  drops  into  the  soil,  when  it  again 
germinates  and  takes  root,  springing  up  into  a  new 
individual.  Socrates  said  to  his  instructor  Ischomachus, 
“As  to  spreading  the  seed  over  the  ground,  is  there 
any  artful  way  of  doing  that?”  “Yes,”  replied 
Ischomachus,  ‘  ‘  for  some  men  can  spread  it  evenly  and 
others  cannot.  In  this  respect  the  hand  requires 
exercise,  like  the  players  on  the  harp,  that  it  may  obey 
the  mind.”  The  essence  of  this  short  passage  is 
contained  in  the  few  short  words, 

“Spread  it  Evenly,” 

That  is,  spread  the  seed  you  put  into  the  ground,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  evenly.  The  raising  of 
plants  from  seed  is  not  that  simple  thing  which  many 
suppose ;  the  success  of  the  process  depends  very 
much  on  the  operator.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
to  hear  gardeners  and  others  say,  “  The  seed  was  bad, 
it  would  not  come,”  the  truth  being  that  the  sower 
was  bad,  and  therefore  the  seed  did  not  come. 
Nothing  so  completely  kills  the  germ  in  a  seed  as 
alternations  of  wet  and  dry.  It  matters  very  little  about 
the  cause  why  these  alternations  kill  them,  but  having 
proved  it  many  times,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  such  is  the 
effect.  Next  to  this  in  point  of  mischief  is  cold  and 
wet ;  and  next  to  that,  heat  and  drought.  From  repeated 
trials,  I  have  proved  that  heat  and  moisture  will  cause 
seeds  of  all  kinds  to  germinate,  but  there  are  many 
that  will  grow  with  so  little  of  either  as  to  require 
very  little  care  or  attention.  The  easiest  mode  of 
securing  this  is  to  sow  in  a  seed  pan  of  peat  and  loam 
with  a  little  sand.  Water  it  with  a  very  small-rosed 
syringe,  throwing  the  wet  like  moist  dew,  and  as 
lightly  covering  it  with  moss.  In  a  fortnight,  or 
rather  more  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  a  month, 
the  seed  will  germinate,  when  they  must  be  shaded 
with  white  thin  cloth  or  paper  over  a  hand  or  hell  glass, 
which  should  be  placed  on  to  protect  them  from 
draughts  and  alternations  of  atmosphere.  As  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  conveniently  get  hold  of, 
plant  them  out  in  similar  pans  an  inch  apart ;  water 
them  gently  from  time  to  time,  cover  again  with  a 
hand  glass,  and  lightly  shade  them  until  the  roots 
get  established.  In  this  pan  they  may  grow  until 
they  have  not  room  enough,  giving  them  warmth  no 
longer  than  to  establish  the  roots,  and  then  move  them 
into  the  greenhouse,  keeping  them  protected  with  the 
glass,  and  shade  as  before.  When  they  need  re¬ 
potting  it  is  still  better  to  get  other  pans  and  increase 
the  distance  apart,  for  the  larger  the  body  of  soil 
they  are  in  the  better.  In  the  case  of  hardy  plants, 
they  may  be  bedded  out  in  a  soil  composed  of  peat 
and  loam,  such  as  Azaleas  and  Rhodendrons  are 
grown  in.  The  after  management,  however,  is  not 
so  much  my  object  on  this  occasion  as  the 

Germination  of  the  Seed. 

I  have  known  sowing  after  sowing  to  fail  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  our  best  authorities,  but  on  trying  the  moss 
and  heat  they  have  succeeded  completely.  When  once 
the  seeds  have  fairly  begun  to  grow  it  does  not  matter 
how  soon  the  heat  is  reduced ;  for  both  the  plants  I 
have  mentioned,  and,  indeed,  all  New  Holland  plants, 
are  impatient  of  warmth,  and  an  hour  or  two  neglected 
would  perhaps  kill  them  all ;  still,  moisture  generally 
prevents  any  rapid  dissolution.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  an  hour  or  two’s  hot  sun  would  clear 
off  and  dry  up  the  whole  batch  in  its  young  state.  On 
this  account,  soon  after  they  are  fairly  established  and 
begin  to  grow,  you  may  begin  to  lessen  the  heat,  first 
by  putting  them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove,  and 
next  by  removing  them  to  the  warmest  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  after  that  to  the  coolest.  The  means 
by  which  seeds  are  dispersed  over  the  earth’s  surface  is 
a  subject  of  great  interest.  One  of  the  most  common 
modes  by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  a  distance  from 
their  place  of  growth,  is  the  instrumentality  of  animals. 
The  agency  of  winds  is  one  of  the  most  effective  modes 
of  dispersion  instituted  by  nature.  Then  there  is  the 
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instrumentality  of  streams,  rivers,  and  currents  of  the 
ocean,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  dispersion 
of  seeds  and  vegetables.  Some  seeds  have  various 
wing-like  appendages,  by  which  means  they  travel 
many  miles.  But  this  subject  is  one  of  geographical 
distribution,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with 
this  evening.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  propaga¬ 
tion  by  seed  there  is  one  point  which  deserves  the  most 
careful  attention  of  the  cultivator.  When  the  object 
is  to  perpetuate  the  same  kind,  pure  and  unadulterated, 
which  is  often  the  case  with  the  florist,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  being  impregnated 
with  the  fertilizing  pollen  of  any  other  kind  to  which 
it  may  be  allied. 

Cross-fertilization  of  Plants. 

But  when  the  object  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
varieties,  a  considerable  degree  of  judgment  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator — first  that  choice  be  made 
of  two  flowers,  each  partaking  of  certain  properties, 
which,  if  combined  in  one,  would  make  a  hybrid 
possessing  the  wished-for  merits.  In  such  cases 
nothing  should  be  left  to  chance.  The  male  parts  of 
the  one  may  be  carefully  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  scissors  just  before  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  the 
pollen  of  the  other  plant  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  organs  of  the  flower  to  be  operated  on.  A  careful 
observation  is  necessary  to  perform  this  important 
office  at  that  exact  period  when  the  flowers  of  both 
plants  are  in  a  proper  state.  If  this  be  not  attended 
to  there  is  little  chance  of  success.  Many  plants  are 
propagated  by  means  of  germs.  These  are  produced 
by  the  side  of  the  parent  bulbs,  although  sometimes 
above  them,  and  are  denominated  radical  or  root-germs, 
to  distinguish  them  from  such  as  are  produced  on  the 
stems  of  some  plants,  such  as  some  species  of  Allium 
and  Lilium,  which  are  denominated  cauline  or  stem- 
germs.  Germs  or  bulbs,  whether  radical  or  cauline, 
should  be  immediately  planted  after  being  removed 
from  the  parent  plant,  as  they  are  generally  small,  and 
are  apt  to  be  dried  up  and  soon  lose  their  living  prin¬ 
ciple  if  left,  long  exposed  to  the  air.  Several  alpine 
plants  are  increased  in  this  way,  and  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  an  institution  or  resource  of  nature  to 
secure  the  propagation  of  the  kind  in  situations  where 
the  seed  may  fail  to  ripen. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

January  10  th. 

Angra:cum  Sanderianum. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  narrowly  obovate-oblong, 
bright  green,  and  flat,  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  some  species  of  Phaleenopsis.  The  flower-spikes  are 
pendent,  and  bear  from  eleven  to  fifteen  flowers,  as 
shown  by  the  specimen  exhibited ;  but  when  fairly 
established  and  well  grown,  may  develope  a  much 
greater  number.  The  whole  of  the  flower,  with  the 
exception  of  the  straw-coloured  ovary  and  pedicel,  is  of 
a  pure  white,  and  in  size  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
of  A.  caudatum,  while  the  fragrance  given  off  by  it  is 
delicious.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans. 

Rhododendron,  Primrose. 

Great  improvement  continues  to  be  wrought  in  what 
are  popularly  known  as  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen- 
drons.  The  form  under  notice  is  remarkable  for  the 
size  and  peculiar  colour  of  the  flowers,  which,  although 
the  variety  is  named  Primrose,  is  a  shade  somewhere 
intermediate  between  the  colour  of  that  well-known 
flower  and  that  of  the  flesh  of  an  Apricot,  and  represents 
a  shade  of  colour  for  which  we  have  no  popular  English 
term.  The  male  parent  is  a  species  named  R.  Teys- 
manni,  with  small  red  flowers,  while  the  female  parent 
is  a  hybrid  named  Maiden’s  Blush.  The  result  is  a 
soft  yellow  of  a  very  distinct  and  attractive  kind,  and 
quite  new.  There  are  about  nine  flowers  in  a  truss, 
and  the  leathery,  evergreen,  elliptic  leaves  are  also  of 
large  size  for  this  group  of  plants,  and  arranged  in 
whorls  closely  clothing  the  stem.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cytripedium  Tautzianum. 

Of  the  many  hybrid  Cypripediums  recently  put  into 
commerce,  this  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  barbatum  and 
C.  niveum,  showing  the  characters  of  the  former  in  the 
foliage,  which  is  of  the  same  habit,  deep  green,  and 
somewhat  tessellated  with  darker  markings.  The 
large  standard  is  pale  rose  and  reticulated  with  darker 
veins.  The  petals  are  even  a  darker  rose,  ciliated  on 
the  upperedge,  and  marked  all  overwith  small  dark  spots. 


The  labellum  is  of  a  deep  rosy  purple,  and  nearly  white 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pouch.  Exhibited  by  F.  G. 
Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  C.  Cowley),  Studley  House, 
Hammersmith. 

Phal-enopsis  F.  L.  Ames. 

As  a  hybrid  this  is  both  distinct  and  interesting,  or 
even  pretty.  It  was  derived  from  P.  amabilis  of  Blume, 
generally  known  in  gardens  as  P.  grandiflora  and 
P.  intermedia  Portei.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white,  but  the  lip  is  coloured  throughout  its  length,  the 
terminal  lobe  being  suffused  rose  on  a  white  ground  on 
its  upper  half,  while  the  lower  portion  is  suffused  with 
rose  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  suffused 
and  reticulated  with  rose,  while  at  the  very  base  they 
are  spotted  with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The 
flowers  are  medium  in  size  between  the  parents.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

L.ELIA  ANCEPS  SCHRODERAI. 

Cut  flowers  only  of  this  fine  new  variety  were  shown, 
but  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a  particularly 
fine  form  of  this  useful  Orchid.  The  sepals  are 
uniformly  pale  rose,  while  the  petals  are  darker,  but 
especially  so  at  the  upper  end.  Its  merits  as  a  variety, 
however,  reside  in  the  lip,  the  terminal  portion  of  which 
is  of  a  deep  velvety  crimson  or  maroon.  The  medium 
ridge  or  crest  is  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  contrasting 
with  the  rest  of  the  throat  and  lateral  lobes,  which  are 
conspicuously  striated  with  purple  and  pale  yellow 
or  white.  Exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  II.  Ballantine). 

OXERA  PULCHELLA. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  this 
magnificent  stove  climber,  hailing  from  New  Caledonia. 
The  corolla  is  somewhat  misleading  at  first  sight,  but 
the  habit  of  the  plant  the  opposite,  oblong-elliptic, 
leathery  evergreen  leaves,  and  the  inflated  calyx  all 
show  an  affinity  with  the  Clerodendron,  to  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  The  latter  is  white,  slightly  tinted 
with  pale  green,  while  the  corolla  is  large,  and  from  a 
narrow  tube  suddenly  widens  to  a  broad,  somewhat 
funnel-shaped,  five-lobed  mouth.  It  is  creamy  white, 
and  showy  for  its  size,  while  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  massive  axillary  and  terminal  cymes.  Figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6938.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
F.  Ross,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. 

Primula  sinensis,  Miss  Eva  Fish. 

In  a  large  group  of  the  Chinese  Primula  representing 
both  single  and  double  types,  this  old  variety  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  size  and  the  massive  appearance  of 
its  flowers,  which  are  fully  double,  with  flat  imbri¬ 
cating  petals,  but  not  erect  as  in  the  semi-double 
varieties,  with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  The 
number,  size,  and  substance  of  the  petals,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  variety  of  great  merit.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  flowers  a  goodly  number  are  borne 
in  each  truss.  The  plant  is  of  robust  and  vigorous 
habit,  and  the  foliage  is  of  the  ordinary,  triangular- 
lobed  and  typical  shape.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

By  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  E.H.S. 

Pyrus  (Mespilus)  germanica,  The  Medlar. 
The  Medlar  is  stated  to  occur  in  a  wild  state  in  Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey  and  Cheshire,  but  is  not  indigenous  to 
Britain.  It  was  cultivated  as  early  as  1596,  probably 
for  its  fruit,  but  of  late  years  has  been  greatly  neglected. 
In  former  years  a  number  of  improved  and  other 
varieties  were  cultivated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick,  and  seeing  that  it  has  now  been 
certificated,  its  cultivation  and  improvement  may  be 
revived.  Owing  to  its  generally  being  regarded  as  a 
fancy  fruit  which  is  inedible  till  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decay,  and  of  a  peculiar  flavour  agreeable  to  the  palate 
of  a  few  only,  it  has  not  up  till  now  been  regarded  with 
much  favour.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

By  the  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society.—  January  1 1th. 

Primula  sinensis. 

Sutton’s  Reading  Scarlet. — Special  value  attaches 
to  this  variety  as  it  is  the  first  Fern-leaved  form  with 
intense  red  or  scarlet  flowers.  The  latter  are  large, 
well  formed,  flat  and  borne  in  good-sized  trusses.  The 
colour  is  uniform  and  contrasts  well  with  the  yellow 
eye  ;  the  foliage  is  robust  and  healthy. 

Sutton’s  Giant  Red. — The  foliage  in  this  case  is  of 
the  usual  type,  but  very  vigorous.  The  flowers  are 
conspicuous  for  their  great  size  and  bold  appearance, 
the  limb  of  the  corolla  being  broad,  flat,  and  of  a 
uniform  deep  red,  contrasting  with  the  five-lobed 
yellow  eye. 


Picotee-edc-ed.  — Although  not  the  first  year  of  its 
production,  this  is  certainly  a  distinct  thing  and 
improves  by  selection.  The  ground  colour  is  blush 
with  a  broad  clear  rosy  margin,  and  the  flower  is 
certainly  attractive.  The  leaves  are  comparatively 
small,  pale  in  colour  and  finely  cut  at  the  edges. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  Reading. 

Miss  Cannell. — The  foliage  of  this  form  is  of  the 
ordinary  type,  but  vigorous,  with  long  red  petioles. 
The  flowers  are  broad,  flat,  finely  fimbriated  at  the 
margin,  pure  white,  with  an  orange-yellow  lobed  eye, 
borne  in  large  trusses,  and  evidently  will  be  valued  for 
its  robust  habit  and  the  purity  of  the  flowers.  Exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Miss  Eva  Fish. — For  description,  see  the  pre¬ 
ceding  column. 

Cyclamen  persicum. 

Queen  of  Dwarfs. — The  leading  characteristic  of 
this  variety  is  its  very  dwarf  and  exceedingly  floriferous 
habit.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  produced  on  short 
petioles,  and  of  good  average  size.  The  foliage  is  in 
keeping  with  the  dwarf  character  of  the  flower-stems, 
and  finely  reticulated  with  silvery  grey  markings. 

White  Butterfly. — The  leading  feature  of  this 
variety  is  that  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  spread  out  more  or  less  hori¬ 
zontally  instead  of  being  erect.  They  are,  however, 
large  and  of  good  substance.  The  foliage  is  also  very 
attractively  reticulated  with  grey.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

May  Queen. — Both  leaves  and  flowers  in  this  case 
are  of  large  size.  The  former  is  beautifully  veined 
and  blotched  with  silvery-grey  markings.  The  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla  are  of  great  length,  and  assume 
a  rigidly  erect  position ;  they  are  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  deep  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
segment.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  May,  Gordon  Nursery, 
Twickenham. 

Chrysanthemums. 

W.  G.  Drover.— Probably  this  was  the  largest  bloom 
at  the  Aquarium,  where  it  has  previously  been  shown 
of  immense  size.  It  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section, 
and  has  long  spreading  florets,  incurved  or  slightly 
twisted  at  their  tips,  making  a  flattish  head.  They 
are  further  suffused  and  striped  with  pale  purple  on  a 
white  ground.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover, 
Fareham. 

Governor  of  Guernsey. — The  flower-heads  of  this 
new  winter-flowering  variety  are  of  medium  size,  but 
deep  canary -yellow  or  pale  canary-yellow  on  the  reverse 
of  the  florets.  Many  of  the  latter  are  closely  incurved, 
but  the  variety  is  Japanese,  and  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  decorative  class.  The  foliage  shown  was  in 
excellent  condition,  and  as  a  late-flowering  variety  it  is 
certainly  valuable,  attractive,  and  bright.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  4Yare,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

( Concluded  from  p.  298.) 

POTATOS. 

Bedfordshire  Hero. — A  very  fine  large  white  main 
crop  kidney,  between  Myatt’s  Prolific  and  White  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  —  Thomas  La.xton,  Bedford. 

Bouncer.* — A  very  large,  handsome  and  prolific  late 
round  variety  ;  of  first  quality  for  winter  use. — Thomas 
Laxton,  Bedford. 

The  Cobbler. — A  second  early  variety  ;  round, 
white,  with  a  finely  netted  skin,  haulm  dark  green  ; 
an  immense  cropper,  and  first  class  in  quality  of  flesh 
and  flavour.  —  T.  Mcthven  «fc  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Early  Puritan. — A  grand  new  American  variety, 
described  by  the  raiser  as  the  earliest  and  best  American 
white  kidney  Potato  ever  introduced  ;  of  better  quality 
than  Early  Rose  or  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  producing 
much  heavier  crops. — James  Vcitch  <£•  Sons,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea;  Watkins  <L  Simpson,  Exeter  Street, 
Strand. 

Early  White  Beauty*.  — Of  handsome  appearance, 
with  shallow  eyes,  and  the  superior  of  Beauty  of 
Hebron  both  for  productiveness  and  quality,  whilst  its 
dwarf  robust  habit  and  extraordinary  quickness  of 
maturation  make  it  invaluable  for  early  work.  It  has 
been  tried  on  all  kinds  of  soil  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  producing  in  each  case  a  fine  crop,  entirely  free 
from  disease. — Hurst  <6  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London. 

Epicure. — A  new  late  variety  with  round  tubers, 
exceedingly  white  and  floury  when  cooked,  and  of  the 
finest  quality ;  a  seedling  from  Paterson’s  Yictoria 
crossed  with  Woodstock  Kidney  ;  of  medium  habit  of 
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growth,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  a  first-rate  keeper. — 
Edward  Webb  <b  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Freedom  — A  new  and  desirable  exhibition  variety. 
The  best  of  the  purple  kidneys. — James  Carter  <k  Co., 
237  and  238,  High  Ilolborn,  W.C. 

Kolborn  Abundance. — A  cross  between  White 
Elephant  and  Snowflake,  and  retains  the  merit  of  each 
of  these  popular  kinds. — James  Carter  <£•  Co.,  Holborn, 

King  of  the  Russets.* — A  great  advance  upon  all 
other  russetv  varieties. — James  Carter  <£•  Co.,  Holborn. 

Main  Crop  Kidney*  {W.  TV.  Johnson  &  Son). — A 
white  kidney,  with  a  clean  rough  skin,  white  flesh, 
shallow  eyes,  mealy,  and  of  excellent  flavour  when 
cooked.— Hurst  <L  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London. 

Masterpiece. — A  splendid  new  main  crop  Potato, 
the  result  of  hybridisation  between  Magnum  Bonum 
and  White  Elephant  ;  haulm  strong,  tubers  very  large, 
kidney-shaped,  and  for  exhibition  purposes  and  cooking 
qualities  all  that  can  he  desired. — Edward  Webb  <fc 
Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Reading  Giant. — This  new  variety  is  handsome, 
kidney-shaped,  first  introduced  in  1885.  The  tubers, 
though  large,  are  not  in  any  way  coarse  but  firm,  and 
cook  remarkably  white  and  mealy,  while  the  flavour 
is  unsurpassed. —  Watkins  &  Simpson,  Exeter  Street, 
Strand. 

Reward. — A  very  late  white  round  seedling  between 
Scotch  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum,  with  shallow 
eyes.  Quality  first-rate  ;  keeps  quite  up  to  the  following 
June. — Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford. 

Stourbridge  Glory. — A  seedling  from  Woodstock 
Kidney,  of  fine  quality,  and  great  productiveness  ;  haulm 
strong  and  branching,  tubers  long,  but  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  oval  in  shape,  of  very  handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  Flesh  pure  white,  firm  and  floury  when  cooked, 
and  of  unequalled  quality. — Edward  Webb  &  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Surprise.* — A  cross  between  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  and 
Magnum  Bonum. — James  Carter  <£■  Co.,  London. 

RADISH. 

Scarlet  Turnip,  Ne  Plus  Ultra — Described  by 
the  raiser  as  the  earliest  forcing  Radish  extant.  It 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  fit  for  use  in  three  weeks 
from  time  of  sowing.  The  root  is  round,  bright  scarlet 
in  colour,  with  tender  flesh,  and  of  a  particularly 
delicate  flavour.  —  Hurst  <L-  Son,  152,  Houndsditch, 
London. 

SPINACH. 

Webbs’  New  Prolific.  — A  valuable  summer  variety, 
which  stands  dry  weather  well,  and  produces  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  large  thick  leaves,  which  continue  fit  for  use 
longer  than  any  other  kind. — Edward  Webb  .<£•  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

SQUASH. 

New  Tripoli. — This  Gourd  or  Squash  has  qualities 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  The  plant  is 
compact,  does  not  climb,  and  begins  to  produce  its 
long  yellow  fruits  about  a  month  after  sowing — so  rapid 
is  its  development.  Cut  in  slices  and  roasted,  besides 
its  use  as  a  salad,  it  is  a  delicious  accompaniment  to 
cheese,  Tomatos,  &c. — Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden. 

TOMATOS. 

Blenheim  Orange. — The  most  distinct  Tomato  of 
modern  introduction.  The  colour  approaches  that  of 
the  Apricot,  and  the  flavour  is  equally  remarkable. — - 
James  Carter  <k  Co.,  237  <£  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Model. — A  very  handsome  new  variety  of  perfect 
shape  and  quality,  colour  of  a  rich  deep  red  ;  a  first- 
class  exhibition  variety. —  W.  Cutbush  <&  Son,  High- 
gate,  N. 

Sandwich  Island.  — A  thick-skinned  variety,  which 
must  become  popular  with  market-growers,  as  it  travels 
so  well. — James  Carter  A-  Co.,  Holborn,  W.C. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Covent  Garden  Model. — This  superb  Cucumber  is 
a  perpetual  bearer,  and  a  most  profitable  sort,  either  for 
the  market  or  private  grower.  It  averages  about  16  ins. 
in  length,  is  perfect  in  form,  sweet,  tender,  seedless, 
and  delicious. — Hooper  <£•  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Excel  All.— This  new  Cucumber  is  a  cross  between 
Telephone  and  Carter’s  Champion,  white  spine,  beautiful 
dark  green  colour,  well  up  at  shoulder,  length  18  ins. 
Its  uniform  size,  splendid  colour  and  flavour  mark  it 
out  as  an  acquisition  to  Cucumber  growers,  for  table 
and  exhibition  purposes. — Dickson,  Brown,  cfc  Tait, 
Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

Princess  Beatrice.— One  of  the  handsomest 
Cucumbers  ever  introduced  ;  dark  in  colour,  slightly 
spiued,  and  extremely  productive. —  W.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,  N. 

Stourbridge  Gem.  — The  result  of  hybridisation 
between  Telegraph  and  Prince  of  Wales.  A  remarkably 


free  setter,  and  very  prolific,  producing  handsomely- 
shaped  fruit,  from  IS  ins.  to  24  ins.  in  length,  with 
beautifully  white  flesh  ;  very  delicate  in  flavour. — 
Edward  Webb  <L-  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Laxton’s  Open-Air. — From  a  cross  between  Bedford¬ 
shire  Prize  and  Telegraph.  Fruits  18  ins.  long,  and 
intermediate  between  the  frame  and  ridge  varieties. 
Suitable  for  outdoor  growth  in  favourable  situations. — 
Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford. 

MELONS. 

Grampian. — A  magnificent  scarlet-fleshed  Melon, 
raised  by  Mr.  Peebles,  Kniglitshayes  Court,  Devonshire. 
The  fruit  is  large,  of  fine  form,  and  the  flesh  of  a 
delicious  flavour. — John  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Hamstead  Park  Seedling.  • —  A  cross  between 
Golden  Perfection  and  Yictory  of  Bristol.  A  first-rate 
setter  and  very  strong  grower,  and  never  shows  any 
sign  of  canker  at  the  collar  ;  round  in  shape,  very 
handsome,  and  beautifully  netted  ;  flesh  pale  scarlet, 
about  3  ins.  in  depth,  with  very  delicious  flavour.  The 
fruit  weighs  from  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  each. — B.  S.  Williams, 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Lpper  Holloway  ; 
Hurst  <k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  Bondon. 

Templenewsam  Hybrid.  —  A  handsome  oval¬ 
shaped  Melon,  with  a  rich  golden  yellow  skin,  beauti¬ 
fully  netted  ;  flesh  white,  deep,  rich,  and  melting  to 
the  rind  ;  flavour  all  that  can  he  desired ;  quickly 
comes  to  maturity,  free  in  growth,  and  an  excellent 
setter. — Dickson  d  Robinson,  Old  Mitigate,  Manchester. 
- - 

otes  from  Scotland. 


North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  first  meeting  of  this  association  for  the 
year  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen, 
on  Friday  evening,  the  6th  inst.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  Mr.  Peter  Harper,  Duthie  Public 
Park,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  first  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Ogg,  Morkeu, 
on  “The  Fuchsia.”  He  introduced  his  subject  by 
remarking  that  the  Fuchsia  was  a  plant  of  the  rich  and 
poor,  a  circumstance  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  its 
easy  cultivation.  He  described  the  best  methods 
suited  to  bring  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the 
kind  of  soil  to  be  selected,  the  manure  to  he  used,  the 
time  and  mode  of  pruning,  whether  the  plant  was 
intended  for  ordinary  decoration  or  for  exhibition.  He 
also  gave  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  for  these  purposes. 
The  paper  was  very  well  received  and  favourably  com¬ 
mented  upon.  The  next  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  Dalhousie  Nurseries,  Broughty  Ferry,  on 
“  Shrubs  and  Shrubberies.”  He  dealt  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  very  exhaustively,  fully  describing  the  most 
suitable  kinds  for  cultivation  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  how  to  lay  out  shrubberies,  and  renovate  those 
which  were  overgrown.  It  very  often  happened,  he 
said,  that  shrubberies,  by  being  unskilfully  laid  out, 
though  they  might  look  well  enough  for  a  time,  yet  in 
the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  lost  their  attractive¬ 
ness.  An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which 
various  opinions  on  the  subject  were  given.  Both 
gentlemen  were  heartily  thanked  for  their  papers,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harper  for  presiding  brought  the 
meeting  to  a  close. 

Potatos. — I  am  able  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Dean  states 
regarding  the  excellence  of  that  handsome  Potato,  The 
Dean,  havingreceived  a  sample  to  prove  them  after  proper 
culinary  manipulation.  There  is  a  deal  in  the  cooking 
of  the  tubers  ;  and  very  bad  samples  of  the  culinary 
art  may  sometimes  he  seen  in  gentlemen’s  kitchens, 
where  the  preparation  of  Potatos  and  other  common 
vegetables  are  left  in  charge  of  underlings.  Messrs. 
Don  &  Sons,  of  Falkirk,  have  assured  the  writer  that 
the  cropping  proclivities  of  The  Dean  are  excellent,  and 
they  intend  greatly  extending  its  cultivation.  The 
handsome  appearance  will  always  commend  this  kind  ; 
and  it  will  be  valued  all  the  more  if  one  of  its  important 
qualities  is  of  a  disease-resisting  nature.  It  is  true  that 
climatic  influence  has  a  decided  effect  on  Potatos  — 
indeed,  on  most  esculents,  hut  so  has  also  soil— light 
and  sharp  land  having  a  very  opposite  effect  to  heavy 
clay  soils.  We  have  both  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  each  other.  Altitude  has  also  great  power  in 
changing  the  character  of  vegetation,  affecting  the 
climate,  of  course,  and  none  are  more  amenable  than 
Potatos  to  the  influence  of  position.  The  uplands  are 
generally  preferred  by  the  extensive  cultivators  of 
Potatos.  Fields  of  many  acres  each  may  he  seen  along 
the  fronts  of  hills,  and  high  earthing-up  receiving  due 


attention.  Though  much  more  of  our  cultural  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  we 
have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  noting  pro' 
ductions  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  A^ 
horticultural  and  agricultural  exhibitions  Potatos  are 
prominent  features,  and  the  exhibition  of  cooked  tubers 
adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  display.  In  the  north 
the  Potatos  are  frequently  cooked  in  their  “jackets,” 
and  except  early  in  the  season,  and  very  late,  the 
system  answers  admirably.  Potatos  are  often  in  fair 
condition  till  August  in  some  localities.  P>,everting  to 
latitudes,  we  were  much  struck,  wdien  travelling  from 
Londonthrough  the  West  of  England,  then  northward  to 
Inverness,  Nairn,  and  other  northern  counties,  how  the 
Potato  crop  varied  considerably,  along  the  side  of 
Moray  Firth,  their  appearance  eclipsing  those  in  any 
other  district.  Fruits,  too,  were  earlier  than  in  some 
parts  hundreds  of  miles  southwards. — Codedonia.n. 
- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden, 

Watering  in  Winter. — There  is  no  subject  more 
fertile  of  doubts  aud  difficulties  amongst  amateurs  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  that  of  watering.  How 
and  when  to  do  it  in  summer  is  another  question, 
especially  during  the  warm  months  when  everything  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  great  evaporation  is  caused  by  the 
sun.  Watering  may  then  he  done  almost  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  and  with  infinitely  less  risk  than  at  the  present 
time. 

The  question  at  this  early  period  of  the  year  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  amount  of  fire-heat  used.  If 
the  intention  is  merely  to  keep  out  frost  and  maintain 
the  plants  alive,  comparatively  little  water  will  he 
required  by  anything,  except  when  frost  is  severe. 
Under  these  conditions  many  of  my  fellow  amateurs 
are  under  the  impression  that  because  the  temperature 
is  merely  kept  up  to  the  ordinary  figure,  and  because 
the  weather  is  cold  and  stormy  outside,  watering 
under  the  circumstances  would  bo  mere  folly,  if  not 
madness,  and  this  is  where  the  mistake  lies.  A  great 
amount  of  evaporation  is  going  on,  which  is  caused  by 
the  circulation  of  dry  air  from  the  flues  or  pipes,  and 
owing  to  the  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  in  a  cool  house  of  this  kind  many  fine 
plants  have  been  ruined  before  the  mistake  has  been 
detected.  More  careful  watching  is  necessary  during 
the  employment  of  fire-heat  than  when  the  weather 
Is  mild  and  the  plants  are  inclined  to  grow  through 
its  influence. 

Ferns. — A  very  good  instance  came  under  my 
notice  in  the  case  of  a  neighbouring  amateur  who  had 
a  fine  collection  of  British  and  other  hardy  Ferns,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  evergreen.  They  were 
wintered  in  a  house  that  was  entirely  unheated,  and 
acting  on  the  belief  that  watering  would  be  injurious 
or  even  death  to  them,  water  was  entirely  withheld. 
The  result  was  that  by  spring  the  whole  of  them  were 
either  dead  or  mostly  past  recovery.  Ferns,  especially 
evergreen  species,  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
even  in  winter. 

Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Calceolarias,  and  other  soft-wooded  things  that  are 
kept  in  a  growing  condition  at  this  season  must  not  be 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  water,  but  looked  over  care¬ 
fully  every  morning  to  see  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
A  little  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  amateur 
will  soon  give  him  that  experience  which  will  enable 
him  to  detect  what  plants  require  water,  and  what 
do  not.  If  Cinerarias  especially  are  allowed  to  get 
very  dry,  even  for  once,  they  may  be  injured  past 
recovery  of  their  former  vigour.  By  watering  in  the 
morning  all  superfluous  moisture  has  time  to  become 
dried  up  before  night. 

Succulents,  such  as  Aloes,  Agaves,  Mesembryan- 
themums,  Cacti,  aud  similar  fleshy-stemmed  and  leaved 
plants  will  require  little  or  no  watering  for  weeks 
together  in  winter.  F uchsias,  Pelargoniums,  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  and  similar  things  kept  in  a  resting 
condition  will  scarcely  require  any  water  in  a  cool 
house,  and  the  last-mentioned  none  at  all.  Bedding 
Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  Phloxes,  and  other  things  of 
this  nature  must  not  he  allowed  to  go  dust  dry. — 
FiliX.  _  T»,- _ 

Antwerp  Rose  Society. — There  will  be  a  grand  inter¬ 
national  Rose  show  held  by  this  society  at  the  end 
of  June,  1888.  Amateurs  and  nurserymen  of  all 
nationalities  are  invited  to  exhibit.  The  schedule  may 
be  obtained  of  M.  J.  B.  Lenaerts,  Antwerp. 
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HYACINTHS  IN  GLASSES. 

I  presume  there  are  some  lady  readers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  "World  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
flowers  to  devote  attention  to  growing  a  few  Hyacinths 
in  glasses  for  the  decoration  of  their  sitting-rooms.  I 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  bulbs  were  placed  in 
their  glasses  during  October  or  early  in  December, 
having  been  put  away  in  the  dark,  which  is  the  usual 
custom,  in  order  to  induce  the  bulbs  to  throw  their 
roots  down  into  the  water  before  they  commence  to 
throw  up  their  leaves  and  flower-stems.  They  should 
now,  if  not  already  done,  be  brought  to  the  light.  The 
best  position  for  the  glasses,  after  being  gradually 
inured  to  the  light,  is  on  a  shelf,  which  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  and  wide  enough  for  the  glasses 
to  stand  upon,  half-way  up  the  window. 

"When  in  such  a  position,  a  little  discretion  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  ;  I  witnessed  the  other 
day  a  striking  example  of  the  want  of  this  on  the 
part  of  one  who  had  undertaken  the  growth  of 
Hyacinths  in  this  way.  The  bulbs  had  been  brought 
on  in  the  dark,  the  glasses  were  well  filled  with  roots, 
and  properly  placed  in  the  windows  ;  and  then  the 
thought  that  they  might  be  attacked  by  frost  did  not 
appear  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  cultivator,  for 
the  water  had  frozen,  and  two  of  the  glasses  had  burst. 
The  moral  to  be  derived  from  the  occurrence  is,  vdien 
frost  threatens,  remove  the  glasses  from  the  window, 
and  replace  them  during  the  day,  if  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
room,  or  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  although  it  may  still 
be  frosty. 

There  is  one  grave  difficulty  attendant  on  the  growth 
of  Hyacinths  in  glasses,  namely,  the  frequent  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  water  to  become  offensive.  I  have 
grown  Hyacinths  in  glasses  for  some  time,  and  I  have 
found  the  best  preventative  to  anything  like  staleness  in 
the  water,  is  to  place  three  or  four  pieces  of  charcoal  in  it 
about  the  size  of  a  nut  ;  these  should  be  put  in  when 
the  glasses  are  filled  with  water  in  the  first  instance.  In 
a  few  hours  the  charcoal  becomes  thoroughly  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  then  the 
Hyacinths  are  placed  in  the  glasses,  with  the  wTater 
just  touching  the  base.  But  I  know  of  no  cure  when 
the  roots  turn  rotten  through  the  impurity  of  the  water. 
I  have  tried  several  experiments,  but  all  failed  to  be  of 
service,  and  now  as  soon  as  anything  goes  wrong,  I 
throw  the  bulb  away,  thoroughly  scour  the  glass,  and 
place  a  fresh  Hyacinth  in  it.  These  experiences  should 
be  borne  in  mind  for  another  season. 

"When  the  Hyacinth  glasses  are  placed  in  the  window, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  be  not  too  much 
drawn  ;  a  kindly  growth  can  be  developed  by  giving 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  by  keeping  the 
leaves  free  from  dust.  The  glass  should  be  kept  well 
filled  with  water,  and  the  support  so  carefully  adjusted 
that  the  flower-stem  shall  have  full  liberty  to  ascend. 
Such  simple  precautions  help  to  ensure  a  good  bloom, 
and  so  repay  the  attention  of  the  cultivator. — R.  D. 

- ->X<- - 

NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

I  am  again  going  to  trouble  you  with  some  remarks  on 
our  lovely  Cape  terrestrial  Orchids,  in  the  hope  that  a 
few  hints  may  be  picked  up  respecting  their  culture 
from  my  notes  of  the  conditions  we  have  them  growing 
under  here,  as  jotted  down  in  my  rambles.  The  first  I 
will  touch  on  is 

Holothrix  Lindleyaxa  (Tryphia  secunda). 
This  lovely  plant  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  for  its 
name  and  indication  of  the  place  where  it  was  to  be 
found  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bussell  Hallack,  of  Port 
Elizabeth.  I  do  not  think  I  have  before  named  this 
plant  to  you.  It  is  quite  a  little  gem,  and  has  two  rather 
fleshy  radical  leaves  lying  close  to  the  ground.  Flowers 
pure  white,  borne  on  neat  little  hairy  stems  in  single 
sprays  about  8  ins.  or  10  ins.  in  height,  the  stems 
being  covered  with  flowers  to  within  2  ins.  of  the 
bulbs.  Sprays  curved  back  ;  flowers  deeply  cleft,  five- 
parted,  with  a  small  spur  curled  at  the  back.  In  short, 
it  is  the  neatest  little  model  of  a  plant  I  have  ever 
seen. 

At  first  sight  it  strikes  one  as  being  delicate  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  flowers  in  our  winter  (July  and  August), 
and  the  situation  where  it  is  found  is  fully  exposed  to 
our  westerly  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  the  flowers  not 
taking  the  least  harm,  although  the  weather,  when  it 
is  in  full  flower,  is  often  very  inclement,  especially  at 
night.  I  mention  this  in  order  to  dispel  any  notion  of 
attempting  to  grow  the  plant  or  any  of  its  classes 
in  a  hot  house  if  ever  the  pretty  little  stranger  should 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  clever  gardeners  or  amateurs 


at  home.  I  say  clever  advisedly,  as  I  am  sure  by  what 
I  read  week  by  week  in  The  Gardening  World  that 
gardeners  are  much  more  clever  at  plant-growing  now 
than  formerly,  especially  with  Orchids. 

I  found  Holothrix  Lindleyana  on  rocks,  but  Mr. 
Hallack  informs  me  that  it  sometimes  grows  on 
shelving  or  sloping  ground  where  there  is  water  below, 
but  always  on  the  shady  side,  never  on  the  sunny  side. 
Like  the  Disas,  it  forms  new  tubers  every  year,  growing 
in  patches,  often  ten  or  twelve  together,  in  a  very 
small  space.  The  bulbs  are  frequently  found  covered 
with  sphagnum  moss,  a  provision  of  nature  no  doubt, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  getting  disturbed  or  washed 
away  by  our  heavy  rains.  During  the  growing  season 
it  gets  abundance  of  moisture,  but  after  the  flowers  and 
leaves  fade  they  do  not  get  any  from  rain  for  months 
together,  but  get  sufficient  from  the  moss  or  whatever 
else  they  are  growing  in  to  keep  them  plump  ;  under 
cultivation,  therefore,  the  plants  should  never  be  quite 
dried  off. 

I  often  think  to  myself,  were  I  ever  to  return  home 
(which  is  not  likely)  to  follow  my  former  occupation, 
and  could  place  on  my  employer’s  table  nice  little 
flowering  plants  of  the  two  I  specially  mention  in  this 
note,  what  admiration  would  be  lavished  on  them. 
The  other  I  allude  to  is 

Disa  sagittalis. 

This  plant,  in  my  note  to  The  Gardening  World, 
p.  748,  1886,  I  wrongly  spelt  “sagittata.”  It  grows 
with  the  Holothrix,  under  precisely  similar  conditions, 
and  its  pretty  sprays  of  snow-white  flowers,  with  a  lilac 
line  in  the  petals,  make  it  a  fitting  companion.  Its 
flowers  are  now  (November  20th)  fading,  and  for  the 
next  four  months  the  bulbs  are  nearly  dry.  The  other 
day,  also,  I  came  across  a  very  fine  crimson  Satyrium  ; 
and  here  let  me  remark— for  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
fact  is  important — that  it,  like  the  two  previously 
named  and  many  other  terrestrial  Orchids  I  have  found 
here,  was  growing  on  the  side  of  a  hill  facing  south, 
which  is  our  shady  side.  The  moral,  I  think,  which 
can  be  gleaned  therefrom  is,  that  these  plants,  especially 
when  grown  under  glass,  should  not  have  direct  sun¬ 
light  in  unbroken  rays,  but,  otherwise,  a  good  clear 
light  is  very  essential.  Another  point  is,  that  positively 
cool  treatment  gives  the  only  chance  of  success,  and 
what  is  called  drying  off  when  at  rest  must  not  be 
pushed  too  far,  for  the  evergreen  Disas  certainly  require 
keeping  moist  even  when  apparently  inactive  ;  and  the 
others,  like  Partholina,  Holothrix,  &c.,  are  so  small  of 
tuber  that  protracted  drought  must  cause  to  them  perish. 
— James  Hall,  Port  Elizabeth,  S.  Africa. 

- — - 

MOUNT  VIEW,  SHEFFIELD. 

Calling  at  the  above  establishment,  the  residence 
of  David  Ward,  Esq.,  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  several  compartments,  containing 
many  hundreds  of  healthy  well-grown  Orchids,  by 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Page,  the  gardener,  who,  if  not  a  “Master 
of  Arts, ”  is  evidently  a  master  of  the  art  of  Orchid- 
growing.  This  is  not  the  best  time  to  visit  collections 
to  see  their  full  beauty,  but  where  there  are  a  good 
collection  such  as  Mr.  Ward  possesses  there  is  at  all 
times  many  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  flower.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  mass  the  plants  which  are  in  flower 
together,  so  that  each  compartment  has  its  share  of 
bloom. 

We  first  entered  the  Cattleya  house,  which  is  a  good 
light  well-built  span-roofed  structure  ;  here  the  plants 
are  in  the  most  vigorous  condition,  with  their  roots 
running  in  all  directions  amongst  the  material  given 
for  their  support.  Amongst  those  in  flower  are 
several  pieces  of  C.  Leopoldii  ;  the  useful  and  beautiful 
C.  maxima  and  C.  Trianae  are  fast  advancing  through 
their  numerous  sheaths,  as  also  are  fine  lots  of  C. 
amethystoglossa  and  C.  Mossife.  One  plant  of  the 
latter  in  an  8-in.  pot  I  noticed  had  eight  flower-sheaths. 
Amongst  others  looking  equally  well  are  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  C.  Gaskelliana,  C.  Dowiana,  C.  D.  aurea 
and  others. 

Lfelias  are  also  well  represented,  while  specimens  of 
L.  purpurata  are  very  fine,  and  will  be  objects  of  beauty 
in  due  time  ;  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  anceps  made  one 
side  of  the  house  look  particularly  pleasing  with  their 
bright  and  various  shades  of  colour.  I  noticed  a  spike 
of  L.  autumnalis  with  eight  fine  blooms  ;  also  a  fine 
mass  of  L.  anceps  carrying  twenty  spikes,  with  extra 
fine  broad  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich  colour,  the  lip 
being  very  dark.  Close  by  the  last-mentioned  plant  is 
a  fine  piece  of  Zygopetaluin  Mackayi  bearing  three  good 
spikes,  two  of  which  have  six  flowers  and  the  third 
seven.  Amongst  the  Dendrobiums  in  flower  are  some 
fine  well-flowered  pieces  of  D.  Wardianum  and  D. 


aureum  ;  of  D.  luteolum  there  are  several  plants  in  bud, 
some  of  the  new  growths  being  very  strong,  quite  2  ft. 

6  ins.  in  length. 

Odoutoglossums  and  other  cool  house  Orchids  occupy 
a  considerable  amount  of  space,  there  being  two  houses 
devoted  to  their  cultivation.  The  first  we  entered  was 
a  lean-to,  with  a  north-west  aspect,  and  situated  under 
the  back  wall  of  the  vineries.  Here  the  plants  appear 
to  be  quite  at  home,  and  growing  freely.  Conspicuous 
amongst  them  I  noticed  about  two  dozen  plants  of 
Oucidium  concolor  in  pans  suspended  from  the  roof, 
with  pseudo-bulbs  as  large  and  as  well  grown  as  those  of 
0.  Marshallianum.  This  is,  evidently,  a  proper  position 
in  which  to  grow  0.  concolor.  The  flower  spikes  of  0. 
crispum  are  making  their  appearance  in  quantity. 

In  the  cool  house  No.  2  the  plants  are  much  larger, 
many  of  them  being  in  bloom,  and  others  following, 
which  will  keep  up  the  display  for  months  to  come. 
0.  crispum  is  well  represented  by  many  fine  varieties, 
including  one  with  two  spikes  from  a  growth  bearing 
twenty-seven  flowers  of  good  substance.  0.  Anderson- 
ianum  is  also  numbered  amongst  the  treasures.  0. 
Pescatorei,  0.  Rossii,  0.  Oerstedii,  and  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  are  bright  with  flowers.  Ccelogyne  cristata, 

O.  vexillarium  and  other  intermediate  subjects  have  a 
house  to  themselves.  Of  the  Coelogynes  I  saw  some 
fine  pieces  that  bristle  with  flower  spikes.  0. 
vexillarium  and  0.  citrosmum  are  very  strong.  0. 
phalienopsis,  which  is  found  by  many  cultivators  to  be 
very  shy  in  flowering,  appears  to  flower  well  under 
Mr.  Page’s  management.  Lycaste  Skinneri  is  pro¬ 
ducing  dozens  of  flowers  in  various  shades  of  colour. 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  is  a  mass  of  flowers  ;  one 
plant  in  a  6-in.  pot  I  noticed  had  forty-five  spikes, 
several  of  which  had  three  or  four  flowers  each. 
Everyone  who  grows  a  few  Orchids  should  not  be  with¬ 
out  a  few  plants  of  this  charming  winter-flowering 
species. 

The  Dendrobium  house  is  filled  with  a  fine  lot  of 
strong  healthy  plants,  many  of  which  are  now  at  rest. 
D.  Wardianum  and  D.  nobile  are  swelling  their  buds 
freely,  and  will  soon  produce  a  splendid  show.  The 
East  Indian  house  contains  a  splendid  lot  of  well- 
grown  Phakenopsis,  some  in  flower  and  many  throwing 
up  their  strong  spikes  from  amongst  the  well-developed 
leaves,  all  indicating  good  cultivation.  P.  amabilis 
may  be  justly  called  the  queen  of  Orchids,  as  it  is 
seldom  without  bloom.  The  rare  and  beautiful 

P.  leucorrhoda,  amongst  the  rest,  is  in  fine  condition, 
and  will  be  in  flower  shortly.  P.  Sanderiana,  P. 
Stuartiana,  P.  violacea,  and  P.  Sehilleriana  are  all  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 

Some  of  the  Cypripediums  are  enjoying  this  warm 
compartment,  especially  the  beautiful  C.  Spicerianum, 
which  has  seven  flower-spjkes,  on  three  of  which  are 
twin  flowers.  It  is  quite  a  treat  for  anyone  interested 
in  Orchids  to  see  the  fine  batch  of  Odontoglossum 
Pioezlii  here,  as  one  often  sees  them  in  such  a  miserable 
condition.  Here,  however,  they  grow  like  weeds, 
associated  with  the  Phakenopsis,  giving  off  flowers  in 
abundance,  to  the  delight  of  their  cultivator  and  their 
generous  owner,  who,  I  am  sure,  spares  no  expense  in 
order  to  supply  the  necessary  requirements  for  his 
floral  treasures. —  Visitor. 

- »>I<- - 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE 

NURSERIES. 

Considering  the  difficulty  attending  the  cultivation 
of  flowering  plants,  and  especially  of  Orchids,  in  such  a 
densely  populated  part  as  Upper  Holloway,  which  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  characterised  by  a  leaden  sky 
and  an  atmosphere  begrimed  with  smoke  and  fog,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  such  a  wealth  of  plants  with  so 
fresh  and  healthy  an  appearance.  It  is  yet  early  for 
the  thousands  of  C.  Triame,  C.  Mossiee  and  C.  Mendelii ; 
but  C.  chocoensis  alba,  C.  "Walkeriana  and  C.  Percival- 
iana  lead  the  van  for  a  more  extensive  display.  C. 
chocoensis  alba  is  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
blush  tint  on  the  labellum  ;  the  petals  are  of  remark¬ 
able  breadth  for  their  length.  Amongst  the  forms  of 
Ltelia  anceps  is  a  dark-lipped  variety  of  some  merit. 
Conspicuous  for  its  heavily  fringed  and  bearded  lip  is 
Ccelogyne  barbata,  while  C.  Massangeana  is  even  more 
ornamental  aud  never  out  of  season.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  most  useful  basket  species.  Zygopetaluin  Clayi  is  a 
hybrid  with  somewhat  of  the  general  aspect  of  Z. 
intermedium.  Brassia  Lawrenceana,  Angrascum  ses- 
quipedale.the  spotted-leaved  Phaius  maeulatus,  Pilumna 
nobilis,  a  grandly-spotted  form  of  Odontoglossum 
Insleayi  Leopardinum  and  various  coloured  varieties  of 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  are  all  interesting  and  very 
acceptable.  A  pale  form  of  the  latter  appeared  as  if 
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suffused  -with  scarlet  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  merits 
cultivation  as  a  novelty. 

The  collection  of  Cypripediums  is  an  extensive  one, 
and  contains  many  fine  things  in  flower  now.  These 
include  C.  Sanderiana,  C.  Dayana,  C.  biflorum,  C. 
Crossianum  (a  distinct  hybrid  between  C.  insigne  and 
C.  venustum,  with  a  conspicuous  golden  yellow  stami- 
node),  C.  Lindeni,  C.  Sallieri  (with  showy  and 
conspicuous  flowers  of  immense  size),  and  the  now 
famous  C.  Morgans  (noted  for  the  breadth  of  its  densely 
spotted  petals).  C.  insigne  included  some  grand  pieces 
of  the  best  forms  of  the  variety,  and  Maulei  with  its 
violet  spots  on  a  white  ground.  The  white  and  green 
lines  on  the  standard  of  C.  Dayanum  also  constitute 
it  a  very  distinct  species.  Dendrobiums  are  represented 
by  the  by-no-means  common  but  pretty  D.  Goldiei,  with 
violet-purple  petals  and  paler  sepals  margined  with 
white.  A  finely  flowered  piece  of  D.  Linawianum,  also 
known  as  D.  moniliforme,  is  now  attractive  and  hand¬ 
some.  Strictly  cool  Orchids  include  a  magnificent  lot 
of  broad-petalled,  pure  white,  and  richly  blotched 
forms  in  great  variety.  Maxillaria  lepidota,  if  not 
particularly  showy,  is  certainly  conspicuous  on  account 
of  the  length  of  its  brown  and  yellow  sepals  and  petals. 


elegans  and  A.  schizophyllum,  both  characterised  by 
graceful  elegance,  and  small,  slender  pinnules ;  A. 
Williamsi  is  also  in  vigorous  and  healthy  condition. 
Amongst  recent  additions  to  Selaginellas  is  S.  gracilis, 
which  was  recently  certificated.  The  stems  are  about 
15  ins.  in  height,  giving  off  lateral,  drooping,  feathery 
branches  of  a  highly  ornamental  character.  S.  amoena 
does  not  exceed  6  ins.  in  height,  and  appears  like  a 
very  dwarf  form  of  S.  caulescens.  A  species  named 
S.  laevigata,  better  known  as  S.  Lyalli,  is  noticeable 
for  the  dark  green,  shining  character  of  its  leaves  and 
branches. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants. 
Conspicuous  amongst  stove  subjects  was  a  Myrtaceous 
plant,  named  Jambosa  acida,  with  huge  three-ribbed 
leaves,  reminding  one  of  Pentagonia  macrophylla,  but 
having  much  more  rugose  or  wrinkled  leaves.  Useful 
basket  plants  are  the  species  of  iEschynanthus,  including 
the  beautiful  M.  speciosus.  A  large  quantity  of  that 
most  useful  decorative  stove  plant,  namely,  Dracrena 
Lindeni,  with  its  well-known  creamy  yellow  and  green 
variegation,  is  grown  in  various  and  suitable  sizes.  The 
white- fruited  Ardisia  crenulata  fructu  albo  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  ordinary  red-fruited  type.  Anthu- 


a  few  years  ago,  and  many  are  still  inclined  to  pooh 
pooh  the  so-called  blue,  but  it  is  really  a  triumph  of 
horticultural  skill.  The  Messrs.  Sutton’s  strain  of 
doubles  really  represents  a  different  type  of  doubling 
from  that  of  most  other  doubles  coming  under  our 
notice,  and  all  arose,  we  believe,  from  one  oiiginal, 
and  that  all  their  present  doubles  have  been  obtained 
from  that  progenitor,  and  the  different  colours  imparted 
by  cross-breeding. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  do 
anything  like  justice  to  the  magnificent  group  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  for  which  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  deservedly 
awarded.  One  excellent  point  about  them  is  that 
their  names  are  very  simple  and  descriptive  of  the 
colours.  Sutton’s  Double  Scarlet  was  an  example 
of  rich  and  brilliant  colouring,  while  Sutton’s  Double 
Rose  was  rosy  pink,  pretty,  attractive  and  floriferous  ; 
Carmine  Flaked,  is  white,  spotted,  striped,  flaked  with 
carmine,  and  double  ;  Improved  Double  Carmine  is 
distinctly  carmine,  dwarf  and  free  ;  Double  White  bears 
large  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  very  flori¬ 
ferous  ;  the  blue  has  also  been  infused  into  the  double 
strain,  as  exhibited  by  well-grown  dwarf  and  freely 
flowered  specimens  of  Reading  Blue.  The  double  type 


Chinese  Primroses — Single  and  Double  Varieties. 


The  panicled  spikes  of  the  attractively  purple  and  white- 
blotched  Odontoglossum  ramosissimum  should  insure 
its  being  oftener  seen  in  collections. 

Ferns  and  Selaginellas. 

A  very  representative  collection  of  this  useful  class 
of  plants  is  kept  at  this  establishment,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  inspection.  The  collection  of  Gleichenias  is 
both  extensive  in  number  of  species  and  varieties,  as 
well  as  in  quantity.  The  commonest  type  in  gardens 
is  that  having  foliage  like  G.  circinata  or  similar,  and 
to  this  we  may  add  G.  c.  glauca,  G.  rupestris,  G. 
dicarpa,  G.  semivestita,  G.  furcata,  and  G.  Spelunc®. 
Very  distinct  from  these  are  G.  dichotoma  and  G. 
flabellata,  especially  the  latter.  The  branches  of  the 
former  are  given  off  in  pairs  of  a  broad  and  feathery 
character,  while  in  the  latter  the  branches  arise  in  a 
fan-shaped  manner,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  and  ornamental  of  Ferns,  that  every  collection 
should  possess. 

A  noble  piece  of  Platyeerium  grande  reminded  us 
that  this  is  the  boldest  and  most  effective  of  the  Stag¬ 
horn  Ferns.  Davallias  are  numerous,  and  include 
amongst  others  D.  fceniculaceum,  with  intensely  dark 
green,  much  and  finely  divided  fronds  about  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  in  length.  D.  Fijiensis  plumosa  and  D.  tenuifolia 
Veitchii  are  also  finely  cut,  very  graceful  and  very 
choice.  New  and  beautiful  Adiantums  are  A.  colpodes 


rium  Leodense  has  ornamental  foliage,  the  blade  of 
which  is  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length,  while  the  spathe 
is  deep  crimson,  and  the  spadix  cylindrical,  stout  and 
of  a  pink  hue. 

A  large  collection  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  contains  all  the  best  varieties,  many  of  which 
are  in  bloom.  Duchess  of  Connaught  has  large  flowers, 
with  a  long  tube  and  wholly  of  a  deep  crimson.  The 
Cyclamens  are  now  in  grand  condition,  and  exhibit  a. 
most  carefully  selected  strain  in  all  the  brightest  and 
most  attractive  colours  for  which  C.  persicum  is  now 
noted,  including  crimson,  maroon-crimson,  white,  rose, 
blush  and  magenta  shades. 

- ->£<-> - 

THE  READING-  PRIMULAS. 

No  one  who  saw  the  display  of  Chinese  Primulas  made 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
on  "Wednesday  last,  could  fail  to  admire  the  superb 
quality  of  the  strain,  or  the  wonderful  variety  of 
pleasing  and  attractive  colours,  ranging  from  the 
purest  white,  through  blush,  soft  rosy  pink  to  blue, 
red,  crimson  in  intense  shades,  and  the  deepest  and 
brighest  red  bordering  on  scarlet ;  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which  unfortunately 
prevailed.  A  true  scarlet  we  may  never  expect  to 
obtain,  but  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  blue 


as  well  as  the  singles  are  represented  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations,  for  which  wre  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 

Reading  Scarlet,  which  was  ceitificated,  is  the  first 
instance  of  this  intense  colour  in  the  Fern-leaved  type  ; 
the  flowers  are  single,  as  are  all  those  of  the  undermen¬ 
tioned.  Reading  Blue  is  represented  by  the  double  above 
mentioned,  by  a  Fern-leaved  form,  and  by  the  single 
variety  with  the  ordinary  type  of  foliage,  three  forms 
in  all.  Snowdrift  indicates  the  colour  of  an  early  and 
most  floriferous  variety,  the  flowers  hanging  on  the  plant 
till  they  shrivel ;  Ruby  King  is  intense  red,  extremely 
dwarf  and  compact ;  the  substance  and  size  of  the 
flowers  of  Giant  White  are  remarkable  ;  Rosy  Queen  has 
rosy  pink  flowers  produced  in  pyramidal  masses  ; 
Advance  exhibits  a  globular  mass  of  large  rosy  crimson 
blooms  ;  Pearl  has  large  masses  of  white  flowers  tinted ; 
a  most  charming  variety  is  Picotee,  edged  with  blush 
flowers  and  broad  rose  margin  ;  the  hue  of  Giant  Red 
is  expressed  in  the  name  ;  Rosy  Lilac  has  somewhat 
asp-shaped  large  flowers  ;  Gipsy  Queen  is  a  fern-leaved 
form  with  very  dark  foliage  much  suffused  with  red, 
while  the  flowers  are  white  and  striped  with  red  ;  Fern- 
leaf  White  has  large  blush  flowers  and  pale-green  fern¬ 
leaved  foliage  without  any  tinge  of  red,  and  is,  indeed, 
handsome.  The  group  contained  252  plants,  and  was 
the  admiration  of  visitors. 
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Propagating-  Carnations. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  with  reference  to  my 
method  of  propagating  Carnations  and  Picotees,  by 
which  means  the  cuttings  or  pipings  are  induced  to 
root  as  if  by  magic,  I  may  state  that  I  have  a  small 
threedight  propagating  pit,  which  is  heated  by  means 
of  a  hot-water  tank,  with  a  4-in.  flow  and  return  pipe. 
Slates  form  the  bottom  of  the  propagating  bed,  and  are 
so  placed  as  to  be  from  8  ins.  to  10  iDS.  above  the  water- 
level  of  the  tank.  The  only  compost  used  is  well- 
decomposed  cocoanut  fibre,  with  about  a  fourth  part  of 
sharp  silver-sand,  covering  the  slate  bottom  of  the  pit 
to  the  depth  of  from  6  ins.  to.  9  ins.,  according  to 
requirements.  The  pipings  or  cuttings  having  been 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  are  inserted  in  a  methodical 
manner  by  simply  pressing  them  into  the  propagating 
bed  without  the  aid  of  a  stick  or  dibble.  Watering  is 
very  rarely  resorted  to,  the  humidity  of  the  bed  being 
of  an  equable  character,  rendered  thus  by  the  moisture 
given  off  in  the  form  of  steam,  which  finds  its  way 
through  the  laps  or  joints  of  the  slates,  which  are  not 
made  air  or  water-tight.  The  lights  are  occasionally 
taken  off  in  order  to  dry  up  superfluous  moisture,  and 
also  to  change  the  air,  as  healthy  surroundings  are 
absolutely  essential  to  insure  happy  results.  When 
treated  as  described,  very  strong  robust  plants  may  be 
obtained,  ready  for  placing  in  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots,  in 
from  about  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days.  Many  other 
kinds  of  cuttings  are  similarly  treated. — George  Fry, 
Lewisham. 

Mrs.  Marryatt's  Kennedya. 

Of  all  the  Eennedyas  in  cultivation  there  are  few 
who  would  not  entitle  this  species,  K.  Marryatte, 
to  the  first  rank  as  a  conservatory  climber.  Other 
showy  and  handsome  Kennedyas  we  have,  it  is  true, 
as  well  as  the  allied  Ilardenbergias  ;  but  they  are 
mostly  spring  or  summer-flowering  subjects.  K. 
Maryattre  is  both  evergreen  and  flowers  incessantly, 
apparently  as  vigorously  in  winter  as  in  summer,  or 
more  so.  A  specimen  which  was  planted  in  a  green¬ 
house  at  Kew  a  few  years  ago,  thoroughly  established 
itself  in  a  few  months,  and  immediately  commenced 
flowering,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since,  almost 
without  intermission.  The  greatest  quantity  of  bloom 
and  the  best  effects  are  obtained  by  training  the 
leading  shoots  to  wires  stretched  under  the  rafters  of 
the  house,  and  allowing  the  laterals  to  hang  down 
loosel}'.  This  they  do  almost  perpendicularly  without 
any  training,  and  form  a  beautiful  screen,  hiding  and 
separating,  as  it  were,  one  part  of  the  house  from 
another.  Large  and  bright  scarlet  flowers  are  produced 
in  trusses  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  giving  a  rich 
combination  of  both  foliage  and  flowers.  When  these 
lateral  shoots  become  inconveniently  long,  they  may 
be  pruned  back,  and  fresh  ones  will  develop  from  the 
leading  stems.  In  its  native  country,  Australia, 
slender  wiry  grown  specimens  are  very  similar  to 
vigorously  grown  plants  of  K.  prostrata,  so  that  some 
might  even  consider  it  a  form  of  the  latter,  but  the 
two  need  not  be  confused  after  seeing  this  one  in 
cultivation.  It  ripens  seeds  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  Nomenclature  of  Fruit  Trees. 

This  subject,  which  is  being  agitated  by  some  of 
your  correspondents,  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  back¬ 
bones  of  horticulture,  namely,  the  proper  naming  of 
trees,  fruit  or  otherwise.  There  is  an  orchard  here, 
which  I  think  is  large  for  a  private  garden,  being 
between  two  and  three  acres  in  extent,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  was  planted  at  some  time  when  the  naming  of 
the  trees  had  been  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration  ; 
for  not  more  than  two  or  three  were  named  out  of 
forty  to  fifty  kinds  of  Apples  in  the  orchard.  As  your 
correspondent  “  J.  S.  T.”  says,  “it  is  a  very  haphazard 
way  of  arriving  at  tree  names,”  but  after  many  years  of 
study  the  gardener  has  got  most,  if  not  all,  correctly 
named  with  the  help  of  gardening  friends  and  Hogg’s 
Fruit  Manual,  which  is  a  capital  work,  and  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  gardeners.  The  mode  we  have 
of  naming  fruit  trees — wall,  standard,  espaliers  and 
bush  fruits— is  this.  Every  tree  is  labelled  with  one  of 
Yeats’  metallic  labels  (No.  5),  which  has  two  coats  of 
white  paint  given  it ;  when  this  is  dry  the  name  is 
written  on  with  black  paint,  which  surpasses  the 
indelible  ink  as  being  plainer,  and  will  stand  the 
weather  longer.  For  standard  Roses  we  use  No.  6 
label  (except  when  the  name  will  not  allow),  which  is 
firmly  wired  to  the  iron  stake  which  supports  the  Rose. 


For  dwarf  Roses  we  get  some  solid  fencing  wire,  which 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  2  ft.,  file  a  niche  in  one 
end  of  the  wire,  rod,  or  stake,  and  then  wire  the  label 
fast  to  it,  sticking  it  firmly  in  the  ground  ;  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  losing  the  name  of  the  Rose  or  plant, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  first  thing  that  is  done  here 
after  a  tree  has  been  planted  is  to  see  that  a  proper 
label  is  affixed  to  it,  so  that  in  flower  or  fruit  it  may  be 
determined  whether  true  to  name  or  not.  It  is  a 
terrible  mistake  where  a  gardener  is  not  sharp  at 
having  a  tree  or  plant  correctly  named.  He  ought  to 
think  of  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  never  begrudge  the  time  spent  in  so  doing. — 
II.  Newton,  Campsall. 

Bullfinches  and  the  Fruit  Buds. 

Being  employed  on  a  Fruit  plantation  of  no  small 
dimensions,  and  consisting  of  various  sorts  of  fruits, 
such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Plums,  &c ,  and  almost 
surrounded  by  woods  within  a  radius  of  about  a  mile, 

I  am  greatly  troubled  with  Bullfinches  and  other  birds, 
and  wish  to  ask  some  of  your  readers  for  their  opinion 
on  the  matter,  as  I  am  constantly  hearing  contradictory 
statements  concerning  them  and  their  habits.  For 
instance,  one  person  will  say,  “  They  do  as  much  good 
as  harm  in  eating  the  insects  which,  if  the  birds  did 
not  destroy,  would  spoil  the  foliage  and  fruit  later  on  ”  ; 
while  another  will  say,  “  Destroy  them  ’’ ;  and  yet  a 
third  that  “  They  are  useful  for  disbudding.”  To  bear 
out  my  statement  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  infested 
with  these  birds,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  we 
killed  considerably  over  four  hundred  last  season  and 
they  seem  to  be  quite  as  numerous  again  now,  as  from 
the  last  week  in  November,  up  to  date,  there  has  been 
something  like  two  hundred  and  seventy  killed.  Not 
knowing  the  wisest  plan  to  adopt  I  appeal  to  some  of 
your  readers  to  help  me.  I  shall  be  truly  thankful  for 
any  useful  information  they  can  give  ms  on  the  subject. 
—  H.  D.  T. 

Paraffin  as  an  Insecticide. 

The  properties  of  paraffin  as  an  insecticide  are  now 
universally  known  among  experienced  gardeners.  But 
amongst  the  inexperienced  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  yet  remain  unknown.  Has  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  wrote  last  week  on  this  subject,  ever 
tried  Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  Liquid  for  the  removal  of 
mealy-bug  from  Stephanotis  and  Gardenias  1  For  the 
eradication  of  this  pest]  this  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
preparations  yet  introduced.  Where  Stephanotis, 
Allamanda,  and  similar  rambling  subjects  are  trained 
to  the  roof  of  the  stove,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
plants  underneath  when  about  to  syringe  with  paraffin. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  Liquid  is  applied  according 
to  directions  given  with  each  bottle,  all  this  labour  is 
avoided,  as  it  is  even  unnecessary  to  wash  or  syringe  the 
plants  with  clear  water  after  the  application. — J. 
Peebles. 

Crassula  lactea. 

Perhaps  there  are  many  people  who  at  first  sight 
would  not  recognise  this  plant  as  a  near  relative  of  the 
well-known  and  popular  C.  coccinea,  which  flowers  in 
the  summer  season,  as,  although  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  it  has  rather  a  different  appearance.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  known  in  private  gardens,  as  I  did 
not  come  across  it  myself  until  five  years  ago  in  an 
amateur  friend’s  greenhouse,  flowering  profusely.  The 
trade  do  not  seem  to  recognise  it,  as  I  fail  to  find  it  in 
their  catalogues  ;  but  flowering  as  it  does  in  mid-w'inter, 
aud  the  flowers  being  white,  I  find  it  a  very  useful 
subject,  both  for  conservatory  decoration  and  also  for 
cutting,  as  it  keeps  fresh  a  long  time  in  water  in  a  cut 
state.  For  two  seasons  I  failed  to  flower  it  satisfactorily  ; 
I  had  it  standing  during  the  spring  and  summer  on 
tlie  greenhouse  stage,  among  Azaleas  and  ordinary 
occupants  of  that  position,  when  the  thought  struck  me 
that  it  required  more  sun  and  light  ;  consequently  last 
spring  I  mounted  the  pots  well  up  to  the  glass  on  a 
shelf.  I  also  filled  up  a  large  circular  pan  with  cut¬ 
tings,  and  hung  it  up  close  under  the  roof,  where  it 
remained  all  the  summer  and  autumn.  These  are  now 
flowering  very  freely. — J.  E.  M. 

Our  Young-  Gardeners. 

Ax  one  time  it  was  an  acknowledged  fact  that  British 
gardeners  held,  in  point  of  intelligence,  general  know¬ 
ledge  and  refinement,  the  lead  among  the  artizan  class. 
It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  say  that  they  retain 
the  same  honoured  position  now  [!].  Other  trades, 
for  the  last  half  century,  have  been  necessitated  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  utmost  tension  to  cope  with  the 
invading  competition,  which  threatened  to  swamp 
them  on  every  side.  It  was  clearly  perceived  by  them 
that,  if  they  would  maintain  their  place  in  the  great 
struggle,  more  was  needed  than  a  knowledge  of  the 


working  of  their  tools.  A  gradual  flow  to  our 
mechanical  night  schools  was  the  'result,  and  this  is 
more  and  more  taken  advantage  of  every  year,  as  the 
statistics  will  show.  On  the  other  hand,  our  young 
gardeners,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  do  not  have 
the  same  opportunities.  No  doubt,  as  was  pointed 
out  recently  in  your  columns,  their  isolation  is  against 
them  receiving  education  ;  but,  although  this  is  very 
true,  we  find  that  many  who  have  this  advantage 
within  their  reach  do  not  in  any  great  measure  use 
it.  In  this  city  and  suburbs,  where  young  gardeners 
represent  a  fair  proportion  with  other  trades,  we  find 
that  the  number  who  attend  the  botany,  geology, 
chemistry,  and  other  useful  knowledge]  classes  are  not 
above  an  average  of  one  or  two  per  cent.  A  deplorable 
fact  of  this  state  of  matters  is  evidenced  by  the  necessity 
of  the  school  deleting  the  teaching  of  “  The  Science  of 
Agriculture.  ”  which  is  a  class  eminently  useful  to  the 
gardener.  We  have  often  seen  strong  endeavours 
made  to  try  and  stimulate  the  young  gardeners  in  our 
bothy  days,  to  begin  a  class  of  Latin,  botany,  Euclid, 
debating,  &c.,  but,  with  one  exception,  have  always 
failed  ;  and,  I  believe,  this  is  the  general  experience 
of  all  who,  attempt  to  do  the  same.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  met  with  individuals  who  were 
students  worthy  of  the  name,  and  who  now  hold 
high  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  ;  and,  I  believe, 
that  there  is  something  here  whereby  we  can  find  some 
strength  to  sustain  the  assumption  that  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  general  among  others  as  well  as  gardeners —viz., 
that  the  art  is  on  the  wane.  The  class  of  young 
recruits  may  not  be  the  same  as  at  one  time  ;  at  any 
rate,  men  who  sent  their  sons  to  the  gardening  at  one 
time  now  educate  them  for  Civil  Service  situations, 
where  emoluments  are  greatly  in  advance  of  those  of 
the  gardener.  This  is  how  we  may,  in  the  near  future, 
contemplate  an  intellectual  famine  to  fall  upon  us.  In 
a  word,  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  intellectual  capacities 
of  the  gardening  generation  that  is  now  passing  away 
was  of  a  cast  that  would  compare  -with  any  of  the  three 
“clothed”  professions. — D.  C.,  Edinburgh. 

Indoor  Decorations. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  pot 
plants  and  cut  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the 
mansion  ;  so  much  so,  that  gardeners  with  a  limited 
amount  of  glass  (perhaps  not  at  all  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  small  decorative  plants)  are  often 
puzzled  for  materials  to  make  a  display  satisfactory  to 
their  employers  and  creditable  to  themselves.  The 
floral  decorator  has  to  contend  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  fashion  in  colours,  for  what  he  grows  one  season 
may  not  be  the  “  go  ”  the  next  ;  and  then  again,  he 
may  be  expected  to  produce,  and  have  ready  to  cut  at 
any  time,  flowers  of  a  hue  to  harmonise  with  a  certain 
dinner-set  or  the  furniture,  of  the  room  ;  and  many  a 
good  old  all-round  practitioner  has  split  on  that  rock. 
To  successfully  carry  on  the  culture  of  decorative 
plants  a  stove  or  propagating  house  is  of  necessary 
importance,  and  suitably-heated  low  houses  or  brick 
pits,  for  growing  the  plants  on  quickly  after  they 
emerge  from  the  propagating  house,  are  also  needed. 
With  the  possession  of  such  facilities  a  stock  of  plants 
of  a  suitable  size  may  be  always  on  hand,  such  as 
Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Ficus,  Pandanus, 
Caladiums,  Alocasias,  Marantas,  Grevilleas,  Asparagus 
plumosus,  and  suitable  Ferns  in  great  variety. 
Flowering  plants,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraea  japonica,  Deutzias,  Prunus 
sinensis  fl.  pi.,  Primulas,  Yallotas,  Amaryllis,  Callas, 
Bouvardias,  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  Azaleas,  &c.,  do  not 
stand  indoor  treatment  so  well  as  those  grown  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  ;  but,  still,  they  must  be  had 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  give  life  and  colour 
among  groups  of  foliage  plants.  Some  of  the  most 
showy  subjects  —  namely,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  and  Fuchsias — do  not  like  indoor  treat¬ 
ment,  aud  very  soon  present  a  sorry  appearance.  A 
good  stock  of  Panicum  variegatum,  Isolepis  gracilis, 
Lycopodium  denticulatum,  and  small  Ferns  in  60’s 
should  be  kept  up,  for  the  edging  of  groups,  &c.  The 
best  plants  for  indoors  where  the  light  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient  for  others  is  the  Aspidistra  lurida  and  its 
variegated  form.  It  is  surprising  what  a  length  of 
time  they  remain  in  good  condition  with  an  occasional 
sponging  to  free  the  leaves  of  dust,  which  soon  con¬ 
gregates  on  plants  indoors. — George  Potts,  jun. 

Reinwardtia  tetrag-yna. 

I  send  you  a  few  lines  about  this  once  popular  green¬ 
house  plant,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  again  be  propagated 
to  the  extent  which  it  deserves  to  be.  Personally,  I 
should  welcome  such  an  event  witli  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,  as  it  is  a  little  favourite  of  mine.  Its  pro- 
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pagation  is  simple,  and  as  it  flowers  at  about  this  time 
of  the  year,  it  becomes  doubly  attractive  to  us,  and 
helps  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  house  caused  by  the 
removal  of  “that  queen  of  autumn  flowers,’’  the 
Chrysanthemum.  This  particular  Reinwardtia  (com¬ 
monly  called  Linum)  is  very  attractive  when  in  flower, 
and  I  would  urge  all  those  of  my  readers  who  have  not 
given  it  a  trial  to  do  so  this  spring,  and  they  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  their  trouble.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Reinwardtia  is  as  follows,  according  to  our  own  practice, 
which  I  can  recommend  to  all  : — Cuttings  should  be 
taken  from  the  strongest  growths  in  April  or  May, 
dibbled  into  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
sand  to  one  of  loam,  and  then  placed  in  a  close  pro¬ 
pagating  frame.  When  rooted  they  must  be  grown 
singly  in  3-in.  pots,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days  until 
they  have  got  over  the  shift,  when  they  will  do  better 
in  an  intermediate  house  or  frame.  Frequent  pinchings 
must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  that  they  may  assume  a 
bushy  habit.  The  best  compost  to  grow  them  in  after 
they  are  rooted  is  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  and  for  a 
final  shift  5-iu.  or  6-in.  pots  will  be  quite  large  enough. 
They  will  do  better  at  this  stage  of  their  growth  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  frame  where  they  can  get  plenty  of 
sunlight,  in  order  to  ripen  the  shoots  thoroughly, 
which  is  essential  to  their  flowering  effectively  and 
freely.  When  in  their  blooming  stage  they  must  have 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  50°,  and  plenty  of  air 
and  sun  in  order  to  open  the  flowers.  They  will  require 
syringing  every  afternoon  in  summer,  which  will  not 
only  be  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  also 
keep  in  abeyance  red-spider,  which  is  the  most 
destructive  insect  these  plants  are  subject  to.  During 
very  hot  weather  it  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  would  only  recom¬ 
mend  the  growth  of  Reinwardtia  trigynum  and 
R.  tetragyna.  Of  course,  old  plants  may  be  cut 
down  and  grown  on  again,  using  the  same  compost  as 
before,  reducing  the  balls,  placing  them  in  about  4-in. 
pots,  and  then  finally  into  6-in.  or  7-in.  ones  ;  but  old 
plants  thus  treated  will  not  flower  so  freely  as  young 
ones.  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  other  gardeners 
beside  myself  would  hail  with  pleasure  the  return  into 
general  cultivation  of  this  old  favourite.  —  TV.  C.  G. 

Stephanotis  floribunda. 

I  fully  endorse  the  remarks  made  at  p.  300,  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Potts,  respecting  this  invaluable 
plant,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your 
readers  if  the  Elvaston  variety,  so  highly  spoken  of  a 
few  years  since,  still  retains  its  dwarf,  free-flowering 
habit  under  ordinary  cultivation. — A.' Ryder. 

- -XCc- - 

THE  BEST  CONIFERS  FOR 

PRESENT  PLANTING. 

(  Continued  from  p.  293). 

Amongst  other  Cypresses  of  value  for  planting,  but 
not  in  too  great  quantity  save  for  ornamental  purposes, 
we  may  make  particular  note  of  C.  torulosa,  a  pretty, 
distinct  and  fast-growing  tree  ;  C.  funebris,  curious  and 
interesting  ;  C.  Nutkiensis,  and  C.  sempervirens. 

The  Deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum) 
attains  to  large  dimensions  when  suitably  placed  as  to 
soil  and  situation.  It  prefers  damp  soil  and  to  be 
planted  by  a  pond  or  lake,  and  is  by  no  means  parti¬ 
cular  even  though  its  roots  are  flooded  for  half  the  year  ; 
in  fact,  in  such  cases  the  curious  protuberances  termed 
“knees  ”  are  produced  of  the  largest  size  and  in  greatest 
quantity.  On  the  lake-side  at  Sion  House  these  curious 
growths  may  be  seen  in  quantity.  It  is  a  capital  tree 
for  planting  in  the  damper  soils  of  these  Isles  ;  but  it 
would  seem,  judging  by  the  numerous  old  specimens 
to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  it 
received  a  far  greater  amount  of  attention  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers  than  it  does  at  present. 

The  Douglas  Fir  (Pseudotsuga  Douglasii)  for 
beauty  of  foliage,  rapidity  of  growth,  hardihood,  and 
value  of  timber  produced  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  in 
our  long  array  of  Coniferous  trees.  It  has  one  fault,  or 
may  be  two,  in  that  as  soon  as  the  leading  shoots  are 
above  the  neighbouring  trees  it  invariably  gets  broken 
over,  and  the  tree  assumes  a  flat,  table-headed  appear¬ 
ance.  By  planting  the  Douglas  Fir  in  clumps  or  woods 
alone,  or  only  in  conjunction  with  other  equally  rapid- 
growing  trees,  such  as  the  Silver  Fir,  the  Giant  Arbor 
Yitse,  &c.,  this  evil  would,  we  have  long  ago  pointed 
out,  be  greatly  averted.  The  Douglas  Fir  is  certainly 
a  noble  tree,  but  to  produce  it  in  its  entirety  it  must 
be  either  planted  as  above  directed  or  in  lowland 
sheltered  valleys  ;  for  long  experience  has  clearly 
pointed  out  to  us  that  this  is  not  a  tree  for  our  exposed 
grounds. 


Abies  Nordmanniana,  popularly  known  as  Nord- 
man’s  Fir,  is  a  tree  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  one 
that  has  justly  found  favour  with  the  majority  of 
extensive  tree  planters  in  this  country.  It  produces  a 
nice  clean  timber,  which,  when  the  tree  is  grown  in 
quantity,  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  largely  used  for 
various  constructive  purposes.  As  an  ornamental 
tree  this  is  one  well  worthy  of  culture,  its  deep  green 
foliage  and  neat  habit  of  growth  rendering  it  a 
favourite  wherever  it  is  used. 

A.  grand  is  is  another  worthy  representative  of  the 
tribe,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  trees  in  cultivation, 
for  whether  in  a  young  state,  or  when  it  has  attained  to 
fully  60  ft.  in  height,  it  at  all  times  maintains  that 
stately  grandeur  and  easy  gait  for  which  it  is  more 
remarkable  than  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  It 
wants  good  loam  and  vegetable  refuse  in  which  to 
grow,  but  for  all  that  it  must  not  be  considered  as  at  all 
a  fastidious  tree  as  regards  choice  of  soil. 

The  noble  Silver  Fir  (A.  nobilis)  must  not  be 
omitted  from  our  list  of  useful  Coniferous  trees.  For 
strength  its  timber  may  not  be  of  first-class  quality,  yet 
its  hardihood  and  ornamental  aspect  render  it  of  great 
value  for  mixing  up  with  other  more  useful  kinds. 

The  Lebanon  Cedar  (Cedrus  Libani),  although 
not  a  very  profitable  timber  producer,  at  least  in  this 
country,  is  nevertheless  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  un¬ 
doubted  hardihood,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate. 
"We  have  cutup  and  converted  home-grown  timber  of 
this  Cedar,  but  found  it  brittle  though  long  in  the 
grain,  and  almost  worthless  for  the  purpose  of  fire¬ 
wood.  It  succeeds  in  almost  any  quality  of  soil ; 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  square  mile  of  country  in 
Britain  that  does  not  possess  one  or  more  specimens. 
— A.  D.  TV.  {To  be  continued.) 
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THE  APIARY. 

Bees,  Their  "Work  in  the  Garden,  and 
Profitable  Management.  * 

The  object  generally  in  planting  fruit  trees  is  to  ensure 
a  good  supply  of  fruit  ;  and  we  endeavour  to  have  them 
in  bearing  condition  in  as  short  time  as  possible,  and 
to  obtain  that  end  we  have  recourse  to  grafting  and 
budding  on  dwarfing  stocks,  &c.  "We  can  admire  a 
fruit  tree  well  flowered  quite  as  well  as  an  Orchid,  or  a 
fine  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plant.  "With  the 
latter,  that  is  the  height  of  our  ambition,  but  not  so 
with  the  fruit  tree  ;  we  must  often  wait  long  and 
patiently  after  the  tree  is  in  flower  before  reaping  the 
reward  of  our  labour.  I  remember  well  on  going 
through  a  garden  in  Scotland  where  the  gardener, 
stopping  in  front  of  some  young  healthy  well-trained 
Plum  trees  in  full  flower,  said,  “I  do  not  think  a 
gardener  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  crop  of 
fruit  if  the  trees  fail  after  such  promising  prospects  as 
that  ” — pointing  to  the  trees.  However  that  may  be, 
it  would  be  difficult,  I  am  afraid,  to  make  our  employers 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
essential  that  we  should  use  every  means  at  our  com¬ 
mand  at  this  critical  period  to  secure  success.  The 
weather  at  this  time  is  generally  so  uncertain,  that  we 
often  have  to  cover  the  trees  by  some  protecting 
material — it  may  be  old  herring  nets,  tiffany,  frigi 
domo,  or  branches  of  Fir  trees  or  Laurels  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  the  covering  may  be  we  cannot  secure  a  crop  of 
fruit  unless  the  flowers  are  fertilised,  and  to  secure 
this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  strongly  recommend 
the  keeping  of  a  few  hives  of  bees  in  the  garden  ;  they 
do  the  work  thoroughly,  and  you  can  share  the  reward 
of  their  labour  in  an  increased  supply  of  fruit,  and  a 
plentiful  store  of  honey  for  the  table. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  their  work  in  the  garden  and 
their  profitable  management  that  I  wish  now  to  draw 
your  attention.  That  bees  are  of  great  use,  and  per¬ 
form  most  useful  work  in  the  garden  no  one  will  deny 
who  knows  anything  about  the  untiring  efforts  of  this 
little  insect. 

‘ 1  The  busy  bee  with  cheerful  hum, 

Flies  round  from  flower  to  flower  ; 

Her  little  load  she  carries  home 
And  seeks  again  for  more.” 

"Who  has  not  heard  that  old  familiar  nursery  rhyme, 
and  had  the  bee  pointed  out  to  them  as  an  example  worthy 
of  being  followed  ?  In  speaking  of  the  work  of  bees 
in  the  garden,  I  mean  the  employment  of  them  as 
agents  in  the  fertilisation  of  flowers.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
flower,  study  its  construction  and  how  it  is  fertilised. 
The  typical  flower  consists  of  four  circles  of  organs, 
namely,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil ;  but  almost 

*  A  paper  read  by  A.  Wright,  Devonhurst,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  January  ' 
4th,  18S7. 


every  kind  of  deviation  and  combinations  of  deviations 
from  this  type  are  met  with,  which  may  arise  from 
excess  or  arrest  of  growth,  one  or  both,  separately  or 
combined.  But  the  essential  parts  of  a  flower  are  the 
stamens  which  bear  the  pollen,  and  the  pistil  which 
bears  the  ovules.  As  you  all  know,  the  grains  are 
carried  to  the  stigmatic  disk  of  the  pistil  by  the  agency 
of  wind  or  insects,  or  it  may  be,  as  in  the  self-fertilising 
flowers,  by  the  pollen  falling  on  the  stigmatic  disk  of 
the  same  flower. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the 
garden  for  general  use,  the  most  of  them  have  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers,  i.e.,  flowers  having  the  essential 
organs  —stamens  and  pistils — present  in  the  same 
flower ;  exceptions  being  found  in  the  Filbert  and 
Walnut.  At  one  time  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
all  hermaphrodite  flowers  were  self-fertilised,  that  is, 
the  pistil  was  fertilised  by  the  pollen  from  the  stamens 
of  the  same  flower.  Darwin  has  done  much  to  prove 
that  though  a  flower  may  be  structurally  hermaphrodite 
it  is  usually,  but  not  exclusively,  functionally  bi-sexual; 
that  the  stamens  may  reach  maturity  before  the  pistil, 
or  the  pistil  before  the  stamens,  so  that  one  flower  has 
to  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  another.  Bees  are 
active  agents  in  the  carrying  of  the  pollen.  As  they 
visit  flower  after  flower  they  get  covered  with  pollen, 
and  the  pistil  is  generally  so  placed  that  they  must 
come  in  contact  with  it  before  they  can  extract  honey 
from  the  flower.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  bees 
generally  confine  themselves  to  one  genus  or  even 
species  of  flower  till  they  get  their  load  ;  so  that  here 
we  have  a  wise  provision  made  for  each  flower  to  be 
fertilised  by  its  particular  kind  of  pollen. 

Darwin  further  points  out  that  a  greater  number  of 
healthy  seedling  plants  are  produced  when  cross 
fertilisation  between  the  stamens  of  one  and  the  pistil 
of  another  flower  of  the  same  species  takes  place. 
There  may  be  room  here  for  great  difference  of.  opinion 
whether  self-fertilised  or  cross-fertilised  flowers  are  the 
more  prolific.  That,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  pass 
over,  as  time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  it.  But  I 
may  point  out,  in  passing,  that  I  have  known  instances 
which  bears  out  Darwin’s  theory  of  cross-fertilisation. 
One  instance  I  will  relate  where  a  hive  of  bees  was 
placed  in  an  early  Peach  house  when  the  trees  were  in 
bloom  to  fertilise  the  flowers  ;  and  they  did  their  work 
well,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  splendid  set  of 
fruit,  where  in  previous  years,  before  bees  were  intro¬ 
duced  the  set  of  fruit  had  been  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory.  But,  let  me  add,  this  is  a  cruel  way  to  use 
bees  ;  although  they  may  do  useful  work  placed  in  an 
early  Peach  house,  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of 
losing  the  whole  hive. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  the  gardener  and 
bee-keeper  is  to  walk  along  a  Peach  wall  on  a  bright 
spring  day  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  to  hear  the 
hum  of  the  bee  at  work— and  it  is  work  of  no  niggard 
kind.  Here,  at  any  rate,  his  wTork  is  being  done 
thoroughly  and  well.  Some  may  be  inclined'  to  say 
that  work  of  this  kind  could  be  done  by  other  insects; 
but  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  flowers  burst 
open  at  the  approach  of  the  first  few  fine  days  in 
spring,  when  insects  able  to  fertilise  them  are  not 
plentiful,  so  here  lies  the  importance  of  having  a  few 
hives  of  bees  to  do  this  w'ork,  which  may  be  the  means 
of  securing  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  where  without  them  it 
would  have  been  a  failure. 

That  they  are  not  always  an  unmixed  blessing  only 
proves  the  exception  to  the  rule  ;  for  if  you  have  a  few 
plants  set  aside  for  seed  raising  they  will  visit  them, 
and  unless  means  are  taken  to  keep  them  away  the 
results  may  be  anything  but  satisfactory.  This  applies 
more  especially  to  the  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe, 
when  different  varieties  are  grown  in  the  same  garden. 
On  the  other  hand  we  may  often  have  good  seedlings — 
crosses  for  which  the  bee  alone  is  responsible — springing 
up  where  least  expected. 

Here  I  may  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  bees  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good  in  assisting  in  the  work  of 
fertilisation  ;  and  in  the  early  spring,  when  other 
insects  are  yet  scarce,  the  work  they  do  is  most 
important.  You  have  only  to  glance  at  the  kinds  of 
fruit  that  come  into  flower  to  be  fully  convinced  of 
this,  namely,  the  Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Cherry, 
Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Gooseberry,  Red  and  "White 
Currants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  &c.  If  we  can  assist 
by  keeping  a  few  hives  of  bees  in  the  garden  for  the 
fertilisation  of  those  flowers,  and  in  so  doing  secure  a 
better  crop  of  fruit,  no  one  will  ever  grudge  the  small 
amount  of  labour  their  keeping  entails.  I  wi:l  there¬ 
fore  try  and  make  that  part  of  the  work  as  clear  to 
you  as  possible,  to  show  that  their  work  in  the  garden 
is  a  necessary  and  most  important  one,  and  for  which 
they  are  naturally  well  qualified. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Cymbidium  elegans. 

1  ENCLOSE  flowers  of  this  scarce  and  most  beautiful 
Orchid,  which  you  will  see  lacks  the  usual  red 
spots  on  the  lip  of  the  type,  its  colour  being  entirely 
yellow.  The  spike  has  four  and  a  half  dozen 
flowers  open,  which  have  a  very  pretty  effect  against 
the  dark  green  of  the  foliage.  We  used  to  grow  it  in  a 
warm  house  ;  but  as  it  did  not  flower  we  transferred  it 
to  cooler  quarters,  and  it  has  rewarded  us  greatly  for 
the  change. — E.  C.  Fraser,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 

Top-dressing  Orchids. 

Our  friend  Mr.  O’Brien  speaks  rather  pointedly  against 
this  practice,  and  I  think  he  is  right,  too,  for  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  it,  and,  doubtless,  as  many  know  to  their  cost, 
much  harm  has  resulted  where  plants  have  been  so 
treated.  It  was  once  my  lot  to  have  to  re-pot  some 
top-dressed  Orchids,  which  was  quite  enough  for  me. 
As  usual,  the  top-soil  had  been  removed  and  replaced 
with  fresh  peat  and  sphagnum.  This  was  secured  with 
copper-wire  pegs  ;  and  when  I  turned  the  plants  out 
of  their  pots,  the  only  few  living  roots  were,  of  course, 
in  the  top-dressing  :  beneath  that  was  a  sour  rotten 
mass,  and  the  following  season  the  plants  made  very 
little  progress.  “  What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well,”  and  top-dressing  Orchids  is  a  bad  and  slovenly 
business  at  the  best. — James  F.  Broicn. 

L>elia  superbiens. 

The  beauty  of  this  grand  old  Orchid  is  well  displayed 
in  one  of  the  Orchid  houses  in  Major  Mason’s  garden, 
at  The  Firs,  Warwick.  On  a  well-grown  plant  of  it 
there  are  three  stout  flower-spikes  bearing  three  dozen 
fine  rosy  flowers.  Grown  like  L.  anceps,  in  not  too  warm 
or  too  moist  a  house,  L.  superbiens  flowers  freely  ;  but 
if  kept  too  close  and  warm  it  grows  vigorously  but 
seldom  flowers. 

Cypripedium  Tautzianum. 

Among  the  ever-increasing  host  of  hybrid  Cypripediums 
this  new  variety  is  distinct  and  very  worthy.  It  is  a 
cross  between  C.  niveum  and  C.  barbatum,  and  well 
displays  the  good  features  of  both  parents.  The  flowers 
are  bold  and  well-formed,  white  washed,  veined  and 
striped  with  dark  rose  ;  the  petals  also  having  small 
crimson  dots.  The  appearance  of  the  leaves  and  shape 
of  the  flowers  call  to  mind  the  pretty  Cypripedium 
purpuratum. 

Phal/enopsis  Schilleriana  vestalis. 

This  rare  variety  is  now  flowering  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Clapton;  but,  unfortunately 
for  Orchids  in  general,  and  more  especially  for  the 
Angrfecums  and  Phalsenopses,  they  are  not  destined  to 
last  long  in  presentable  condition,  owing  to  the  dense, 
impenetrable  fog  that  has  overhung  London  for  several 
days  together.  The  foliage  of  the  Orchid  under 
notice  is  a  paler  green,  with  less  conspicuous  transverse 
markings  than  in  the  type  indicative  of  its  albino 
or  white  character.  Instead  of  the  rosy  purple  hue  of 
the  species  the  flowers  are  white,  which  constitutes  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  Phalae- 
nopsis  under  cultivation.  It  was  flowered  last  year, 
and  is  now  flowering  again  in  all  its  pristine  beauty, 
quite  sustaining  its  previous  reputation. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural. — January  10 th. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  year  still  finds  the 
society  at  South  Kensington  with  the  same  associations 
and  surroundings,  and  the  only  feature  of  change  in 
this  meeting  consisted  in  the  exhibits  themselves, 
which  merely  represented  the  flowers  in  season.  The 
largest  group  consisted  of  a  fine  collection  of  single 
and  double  varieties  of  Chinese  Primulas,  staged  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  which 
a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  ;  and  a 
group  of  Cyclamen  persicum,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Page  &  Sons,  The  Grove  Nursery,  Teddington,  for 
which  a  similar  award  was  made.  Several  interesting 
Orchids  and  other  exhibits  were  also  staged.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons  exhibited  the  following  double 
sorts,  most  of  which  are  well-known  varieties  of 
great  merit,  and  were  well-grown  examples.  A  mauve- 
purple  of  great  size  and  substance,  named  Miss  Eva 
Fish,  was  certificated  ;  King  of  the  Purples,  a  bright 
purple  and  very  double  ;  Alba  plena,  so  well  known  ; 
Earl  Beaconsfield,  a  soft  rosy  purple,  was  very 
attractive  ;  Annie  Hillier,  a  soft  blush  pink  ;  and 


Marchioness  of  Exeter,  white,  suffused  and  dotted  with 
red.  The  singles  were  represented  by  King  of  the 
Primulas,  Improvement,  and  Swanley  Red,  all  of  the 
latter  colour  or  verging  on  crimson  ;  White  Perfection, 
Cannell’s  White,  both  plain  and  Fern-leaved,  and  Miss 
Cannell  are  wonderfully  fine  white  forms  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  rosy  blush;  Swanley  Giant,  intense  carmine; 
Princess  Beatrice,  rose-pink  ;  and  a  blush  variety,  The 
Queen,  completed  a  most  attractive  group.  Messrs.  Page 
&  Sons  had  a  wonderfully  well-grown  group  of  Cycla¬ 
mens,  mostly  of  the  C.  persicum  type,  and  containing 
also  some  of  the  C.  p.  giganteum  strain.  The  former  were 
dwarf,  exceedingly  floriferous,  and  showed  a  wealth 
of  flowers,  ranging  through  various  shades,  from  pure 
white  to  crimson  of  an  intense  shade,  including  rose- 
magenta  and  other  colours.  The  foliage  of  all  was 
perfect  and  the  substance  good. 

Orchids  were  shown  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (Mr.  G. 
W.  Cummins,  gardener),  The  Grange,  Wallington, 
Surrey.  Odontoglossum  Rossii  Smeeana  had  almost 
white  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  the  faintly  spotted 
sepals  and  a  yellow  crest.  Epidendrum  polybulbon  is 
certainly  a  pretty  miniature  and  nearly  white  species, 
for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  The  large 
flowers  of  Lselia  anceps  Protheroiana  was  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  its  flowers.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (Mr.  C. 
Cowley,  gardener),  Studley  House,  Hammersmith, 
exhibited  two  of  the  most  distinct  hybrid  Cypripediums 
that  have  been  seen  for  a  long  time.  C.  Tautzianum  was 
certificated,  and  is  described  on  another  page.  C. 
Marshallianum  derived  its  origin  from  C.  venustum 
and  C.  concolor,  and  had  rose  standard  and  petals 
dotted  with  black,  and  a  laterally  compressed  labellum 
like  C.  concolor.  C.  pluneurum  and  C.  coneinnum 
were  also  shown.  R.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Simkins),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  staged  a  C. 
Sallieri,  a  hybrid  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  insigne, 
with  huge  finely  spotted  flowers.  C.  insigne  Fostermanni 
is  a  most  distinct  form  of  the  species,  and  comes  from 
a  place  where  the  temperature  is  often  8°  or  10°  below 
freezing  point.  C.  regalis  and  C.  apiculatum  were  less 
distinct,  but  still  very  showy.  A  fine  specimen  of  C. 
insigne  bearing  fifty-one  flowers  was  awarded  a  Cultural 
Commendation,  and  was  shown  by  A.  F.  Smith,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  Quarterman),  Silvermere, 
Cobham.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  exhibited 
a  new  and  rare  Angrsecum  named  A.  calligerum,  with 
sweet-scented  white  flowers,  carrying  spurs  about  5  ins. 
in  length,  but  the  exhibit  arrived  too  late  for  the 
committee. 

A  most  interesting  group  of  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  showing  the  parentage  and  the  progeny. 
The  most  interesting  pcint  was  that  in  all  cases  the 
colour  of  the  male  parent  had  determined  that  of  the 
progeny.  Little  Beauty  (R.  Malayanum  x  Monarch), 
Seedling  (R.  jasminiflorum  x  R.  Curtisii),  Eclatante 
(R.  Curtisii  x  R.  Princess  Alexandra),  and  R.  jasmini¬ 
florum  carinatum  (R.  jasminiflorum  x  R.  Javanicum), 
were  all  dark  forms.  Primrose  was  certificated.  A  box 
of  trusses  of  bloom  was  also  exhibited,  together  with 
Cypripedium  Galatea,  of  unknown  parentage,  and 
Phalsenopsis  F.  L.  Ames,  which  was  certificated.  A 
box  of  Chinese  Primula  blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough. 

Before  the  Fruit  Committee,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  The 
Gardens,  Charleville  Forest,  Tullamore,  Ireland,  ex¬ 
hibited  White  Gros  Colmar  Grape,  a  white-fruited 
seedling  that  had  been  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Ireland.  A  seedling  Apple  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Barron  k  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Derby.  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont,  staged  an  Apple 
supposed  to  be  Winter  Pearmain,  and  another  fine- 
looking  sort  named  Royal  Pearmain,  yellow,  suffused 
with  red  on  the  exposed  side,  and  angled  at  the  top. 
A  fine  Apple  named  Newton  Wonder  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell, 
Notts.  It  was  yellow,  and  suffused  with  red  on  the 
exposed  side,  and  of  fine  form.  Samples  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  Hearting  Kale  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  E.  C. 


National  Chrysanthemum.— Jan.  11  and  12. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  occasion  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Mid-winter  Exhibition,  the  Royal 
Aquarium  was  lightened  up  by  a  display  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  of  a  rich  and 
attractive  kind,  such  as  we  have  seldom  or  never  before 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  at  this  dull  time  of 
the  year.  The  light  is  by  no  means  of  the  brightest  at 
any  time,  and  was  rendered  most  deplorable  by  the 
dense  and  smoky  fog  which  overhung  the  metropolis 


for  some  days  together,  making  it  almost  impossible  to 
discern  the  natural  hues  of  the  flowers.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themums  themselves  were  described  as  rather  thin  in 
substance,  but  were,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledged 
as  being  the  best  and  most  representative  lot  ever  seen 
at  this  season,  far  surpassing  those  shown  at  the  winter 
exhibitions  of  the  two  previous  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  Low,  The  Nurseries,  Uxbridge,  was 
awarded  first  honours  for  a  collection  of  cut  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms  of  any  variety.  His  best  varieties  were 
Thunberg,  Princess  Teck,  Low’s  Bronze,  Grandiflorum, 
Mr.  J.  Laing,  Sarnia,  Belle  Paule,  Cullingfordi,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Elaine,  Gloriosum,  Criterion  and  Fanny 
Boucharlet.  He  had  in  all  eight  large  boxes  or  stands, 
and  the  blooms  were  accompanied  by  foliage.  Mr.  G. 
Bolas,  gardener  to  H.  Chandos  Pole  Gdl,  Esq.  Hopton 
Hall,  Wirksworth,  took  the  second  place,  having  six 
Boxes  and  the  flowers  supported  by  foliage.  Tal 
d’Andorre,  The  Sultan,  La  Purete,  Mons.  H.  Elliott, 
Le  Chinois  and  Thunberg  were  some  of  his  best.  The 
third  prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Jameson,  Hessle,  near  Hull; 
and  no  foliage  accompanied  his  flowers.  For  a  collection 
of  twenty-four  blooms  of  any  variety,  the  latter  took 
the  first  prize  ;  Mrs.  Heales,  Miss  Marguerite,  Pink, 
White  and  Golden  Christine,  John  Salter,  Lord  Alcester, 
Louis  Bonamy  and  Fleur  de  Marie  were  all  very  neat 
and  pretty.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Devonshire  House, 
Roehampton ;  and  the  third  to  W.  Walters,  Esq., 
Sunny  Bank,  Burton-on-Trent.  Mr.  J.  Kipling, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  Knebworth,  took  the 
first  prize  for  twelve  blooms,  the  best  of  which  were 
Cry  Kang,  Etoile  du  Midi,  Madame  Cabrol,  Martha 
Harding  and  Boule  d’Or.  Mr.  Lister,  gardener  to  Lord 
Brooke,  The  Gardens,  Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow,  Essex, 
was  second  ;  and  Miss  R.  Debenham,  St.  Peter’s, 
St.  Albans,  was  third.  Mr.  Sullivan  had  the  best 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  of  which  Ceres,  Glo¬ 
riosum  and  Duchess  of  Albany  were  very  fine. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Horsfield,  Heytesbury, 
Wilts,  with  a  fine  lot.  For  twelve  Japanese  blooms 
Mr.  J.  Kipling  had  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Strong, 
Wellington  College,  Wokingham,  Berks,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,was  third.  Messrs. 
W.  &  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  had  the  best  six  Japanese 
blooms  in  W.  k  G.  Drover,  Gloriosum,  Bicolor,  and 
William  Meucke,  all  of  huge  size.  The  first-named 
variety  was  deservedly  certificated.  They  were  followed 
by  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  gardener  to  Dr.  Baker,  The 
Deodars,  Meopham,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  gardener  to 
H.  Barry,  Esq.,  Bushill  house,  Winchmore  Hill.  The 
best  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  St.  Mary’s  Grove,  Richmond  ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Lowe  was  second,  and  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover  came  in 
third.  W.  IV alters,  Esq.,  Sunnybank,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  took  the  special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  William 
Colchester,  Ipswich,  for  the  best  exhibit  of  cut  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  which  were  mostly  of  the  Japanese  class. 
For  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Floral 
Nursery,  Maidenhead,  for  twelve  blooms  of  Golden 
Gem,  Mr.  F.  Weedon,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  took  the 
first  prize  ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Ives,  gardener 
to  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  Hope  House,  Winchmore  Hill. 

The  best  collection  of  Cyclamens  in  pots  came  from 
Mr.  J.  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  Twickenham.  The 
plants  were  very  floriferous  and  rich  in  colour.  For 
twelve  Cyclamens  (nurserymen  excluded),  Mr.  A. 
Carter,  gardener  to  Mr.  Alderman  Evans,  Ewell 
Grove,  Ewell,  took  the  first  prize  with  fairly  well- 
flowered  specimens  ;  Messrs.  W.  Kemp,  and  P.  Cornish, 
gardener  to  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  The  Shrubberies, 
Enfield,  followed.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  had  by  far  the  best  group  of  Primulas 
entered  for  competition,  and  besides  having  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  representative  collection.  Mr.  G.  Braid, 
nurseryman,  Winchmore  Hill,  was  second  with  a 
smaller  but  finely  flowered  group,  while  Messrs.  H. 
Williams  k  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  N.,  were 
third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Primulas  (nurserymen 
excluded),  Mr.  A.  Carter  was  awarded  the  first  place  ; 
Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders,  Fair  Lawn, 
Wimbledon  Common,  came  in  second  ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Ives,  was  third.  Mr.  P.  Cornish  took  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  and  six  berried  Solanums  respectively ; 
while  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons  were  first  for  twelve 
plants  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Kemp  was  second  for  six.  Messrs. 
H.  Williams  &  Sons  took  the  prizes  both  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  forced  and  foliage  plants,  arranged  for  effect  on 
a  space  of  72  sq.  ft.,  and  for  a  collection  of  thirty-six 
pots  of  Tulips.  The  group  included  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Azaleas,  Ferns,  Chinese  Primulas,  &c.,  and 
was  very  pretty. 
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Amongst  miscellaneous  exhibits  was  a  magnificent 
group  of  Chinese  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  A  report  of  the 
Primulas  is  given  on  another  page.  The  Cyclamens 
were  grand  examples  of  cultivation,  exhibiting  a  rich 
and  varied  strain.  Some  were  certificated,  and  recorded 
on  another  page.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded 
for  the  group.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Page  &  Sons,  The  Grove  Nursery,  Teddington,  for 
a  magnificently  flowered  group  of  Cyclamens,  mostly 
of  the  ordinary  improved  C.  persicum  type.  The 
specimens  were  evenly  and  well  grown,  representing 
most  of  the  attractive  shades  of  colour  now  character¬ 
istic  of  the  species.  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons, 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  exhibited  a 
fine  basket  of  Grapes  containing  16^  lbs.  Mr.  J. 
May,  gardener  to  Captain  Le  Blanc,  Northaw  House, 
Barnet,  exhibited  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum 
carinatum  in  many  beautiful  varieties.  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  exhibited  a  box  of  Chinese 
Primula  blooms  in  many  fine  varieties. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural. 

The  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  7th,  at  the  “Old  Legs  of  Man” 
Hotel.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  president  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  Swan.  After  some  formal  business  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  coming  spring  show  (schedules  of 
which  were  sent  out  some  two  months  ago),  the 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  Atherton,  stated  that  with  a  view  to 
still  further  arousing  an  interest  in  horticulture  and 
also  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  society,  at  which 
papers  were  read  by  the  members  on  matters  pertaining 
to  gardening  and  kindred  subjects,  the  president  had 
made  arrangements  to  have  the  whole  of  the  essays 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  so  that  every  subscriber 
and  member  might  have  a  copy  of  each  presented  to 
them  free  of  cost.  The  ehairmau  expressed  the  pleasure 
he  had  in  meeting  so  large  a  number  of  friends,  and 
hoped  that  the  present  year  would  be  even  more 
successful  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Though  the 
society’s  career  had  been  a  chequered  one,  and  they  had 
a  full  share  of  ups  and  downs,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
upward  tendency  which  unmistakably  set  in  some  three 
years  ago  would  long  continue  ;  for  it  was  only  by 
thorough  financial  prosperity  that  any  society  could 
hope  to  succeed  horticulturally.  The  chairman  then 
reviewed  the  essays  that  had  been  read  and  discussed  at 
the  monthly  meetings,  stating  that  when  the  paper  had 
been  of  a  lengthy  description  and  the  matter  important 
the  following  meeting  night  had  been  devoted  to  its 
discussion.  At  the  close  of  the  address  the  members 
were  invited  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
cf  continuing  the  reading  of  papers,  when  remarks 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  present  course  of  procedure 
were  made  by  Messrs.  'Waters,  Clarke,  Terry,  Brindle, 
Royle,  Ashworth,  Payne,  Parker,  Robinson,  &c.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  a  very  pleasant 
meeting  to  a  close. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Potting. — The  busy  season  will  soon  be  upon  us  again, 
so  that  it  behoves  us  to  commence  the  potting  of  those 
things  which  can  be  done  now,  and  which  must  be 
done  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring.  Before  this 
is  commenced  with  any  class  of  subjects,  it  is  not  only 
beneficial,  but  almost  essential  in  many  cases,  that  the 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  watered  some  hours  previous 
to  the  operation,  so  that  the  ball  may  be  thoroughly 
moistened.  By  attending  to  this  matter  plants  may 
be  knocked  out  of  their  pots  without  breaking  the  ball 
of  roots,  a  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
case  of  those  subjects  that  produce  but  a  limited 
quantity  of  roots,  and  are  rather  liable  to  suffer  when 
much  disturbed.  Another  point  is  to  have  all  the 
necessary  materials  ready  to  hand  before  commencing, 
so  that  time  and  labour  may  be  economised.  The  soil 
should  be  comparatively  dry  to  prevent  its  becoming 
puddled,  adhesive,  or  muddy  in  the  operation.  Some 
may  be  deterred  from  starting  owing  to  the  dense  fogs 
that  have  prevailed  for  some  days  past  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  Islands,  as  well  as  the  Continent.; 
but  with  ordinary  care  in  the  operation  itself,  and  in 
maintaining  a  suitable  temperature,  the  difficulty  may 
be  tided  over,  and  the  work  allowed  to  proceed. 

Allamandas,  Clerodendrons. — Climbers  of  this 
class,  if  grown  in  pots,  may  be  shifted  into  larger  sizes  if 
their  condition  requires  it,  and  they  are  intended  to  be 


grown  into  large  specimens.  If  already  of  a  large  size, 
and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  disturb  them,  but  resort  to 
feeding  with  liquid  manure  or  some  of  the  useful  and 
valuable  artificial  ones,  when  they  are  approaching  the 
flowering  condition.  They  should,  however,  have  been 
pruned  hard  back,  and  allowed  to  develop  young  shoots, 
not  necessarily  of  great  length,  before  being  shifted.  This 
is  requisite,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  in  active  condition 
and  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil,  which  they  will 
do  without  being  injured  by  the  change. 

Temperature. — It  is  undesirable  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  days  and  the 
lack  of  sunshine,  to  maintain  a  very  high  temperature, 
but  for  the  welfare  of  Nepenthes,  Ferns  of  the 
Adiantum  trapeziforme  type,  many  Palms,  and  other 
tropical  subjects,  the  thermometer  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sink  below  60°  at  night  in  the  plant  stove,  with  a 
rise  to  65°  during  the  day,  or  even  70’  by  sun  heat. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias. — Early  batches  will  now  be  making 
rapid  headway,  while  the  earliest  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  remove  to  the  conservatory  or  to  the  place  where  the 
greatest  show  is  being  kept  up.  Later  batches  must 
receive  due  attention  in  the  matter  of  potting,  where  it 
is  requisite  to  put  them  into  larger  pots.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  is  more  permanently  injured  by  overcrowding 
than  the  Cineraria,  so  that  whether  potted  or  not, 
plenty  of  room  should  be  given  to  allow  of  the  best 
development  of  the  basal  foliage,  which  contributes  so 
much,  not  only  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant, 
but  also  to  the  development  of  large  flower-heads. 
Give  liquid  manure  when  the  pots  become  filled  with 
roots,  to  sustain  the  plant  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens.  —  An  intermediate 
house  seems  to  give  the  best  results  with  this  useful 
class  of  plants,  which  should  now  be  at  their  best.  Do 
not  neglect  the  watering  of  Primulas,  but  keep  them  in 
a  uniformly  moist  condition,  avoiding  saturation, 
especially  in  continued  dull  and  foggy  weather  with 
little  or  no  sunshine.  In  houses  with  a  very  low  tem¬ 
perature,  keep  them  drier  to  prevent  damping  at  the 
collar.  Should  a  burst  of  sunshine  succeed  a  period  of 
dull  weather,  the  foliage  will  flag  considerably  ;  but  no 
alarm  need  be  caused  thereby,  as  they  will  soon  recover. 
Keep  them  well  exposed  to  light  in  low-roofed  houses. 
Do  not  expose  Cyclamens  to  cold  draughts  or  drip, 
other  wise  the  flowers  will  become  spotted  and  loose  in 
appearance. 

The  Temperature,  where  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
flowering  condition  must  be  such  as  to  maintain  a 
certain  amount  of  growth,  should  that  be  but  little. 
At  night  this  may  be  from  40’  to  45°,  with  a  rise  to 
50°  by  day  or  even  55°  by  sun-heat.  In  frosty  weather 
the  lower  figure  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  house, 
owing  to  the  dry  atmosphere  that  must  be  maintained. 
Even  at  this  low  figure  the  circulation  of  the  air  and 
the  drying  agency  of  the  fire-heat  will  be  considerable. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Sowings  of  these  may  be  made 
on  warm  sunny  borders  where  the  soil  is  naturally  dry. 
William  I.,  American  Wonder,  and  Chelsea  Gem  are 
good  dwarf  Peas  for  early  sowing.  Little  advantage  is 
gained  by  using  taller  kinds,  as  they  take  longer  to 
come  into  flower  and  develop  their  pods.  Some  of  the 
many  early  dwarf  or  broad  Beans,  or  the  Wonderful 
Long-pod  may  do  service  in  this  instance. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Fixtures  eor  1888. 

Feb.  14. — Flower  Show  at  Ghent. 

15.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March  12. — Flower  Show  at  Ghent. 

13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

21. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

21. — Liverpool. 

21.  22. — Preston  and  Fulwood. 

22.  — Shropshire  Horticultural. 

23.  — Falkirk  Horticultural. 

27.  — Royal  Horticultural. 

28.  — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland. 

29.  30. — Paisley  Horticultural. 

April  4,  5. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural. 

9.  — Flower  Show  at  Ghent. 

10.  — Royal  Horticultural. 

15  to  22. — Quinquennial  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Ghent. 

18. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

18,  19. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

24.  — Royal  Horticultural. 

26. — Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland. 

May  8. — Royal  Horticultural. 

9. — Edinburgh  Auricula  Show. 

16.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

22. — Royal  Horticultural. 

June  11.— Flower  Show  at  Ghent. 

12.  — Royal  Horticultural. 

13,  14,  15. — York  Floral  Fete. 

20. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

26. — Royal  Horticultural. 

28.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 
July  4.— Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Evening  Fete  (pro¬ 
bable  date). 

7. — National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

9.  — Flower  Show  at  Ghent. 

10.  — Royal  Horticultural. 

11.  12. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland. 

12.  — Chiswick  Horticultural. 

20. — Darlington  Rose  Show. 

24. — Royal  Horticultural. 

Aug.  10.— Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society. 

13.  — Flower  Show  at  Ghent. 

14.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17.  — Exeter  Horticultural. 

18.  — National  Co-operative  Flower  Show. 

22,  23. — Shropshire  Horticultural. 

22,  23,  24. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Horticultural 

23.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

23. — Dunkeld  and  Birnam  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

23. — Perth  Royal  Horticultural. 

28. — Royal  Horticultural. 

30.  — Hawick  Horticultural. 

Sept.  5,  6,  7. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland. 

10.  — Flower  Show  at  Ghent. 

11.  — Royal  Horticultural. 

12.  13. —Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural. 

25.  — Royal  Horticultural. 

Oct.  8. — Flower  Show  at  Ghent. 

9.— Royal  Horticultural. 

23.  — Royal  Horticultural. 

Nov.  6,  7. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8,  9. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12.  — Flower  Show  at  Ghent. 

13,  14.— Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13.  — Royal  Horticultural. 

15.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

15.  —Chiswick  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.  — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21,  22. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22,  23. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Dec.  11. — Royal  Horticultural. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  secretary  with  the  following  copy  of  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  subscribers  to  this  institution  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Friday,  January  13th  : — 

STATEMENT  of  the  RECEIPTS  and  PAYMENTS  of  the  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  foe  the  Year  ending  December  31st,  1887. 

Dr.  Cr- 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

By  Pensions .  .  ...  2,124  10  0 

,,  Special  Jubilee  Grant  .  655  0  0 

-  2,779  10  0 

,,  Secretary's  Salary  and  Honorarium  ...  186  5  0 

,,  Printing .  —  166  11  6 

,,  Rent  of  Office  .  ...  50  0  0 

,,  Stationery .  ...  17  14  8 

,,  Advertising  .  —  1  16  6 

,,  Expense  of  Annual  Dinner .  ...  77  6  0 

,,  Postage  and  Travelling  Expenses .  93  10  4 


£  s.  d. 


To  Balance,  1S86 . 

,,  Annual  Subscriptions.. 
,,  Donations  at  and  in 
consequence  of  Annual 

Dinner  . 

,,  Jubilee  Collecting  Cards 


£  s.  d. 
1.2S215  0 


£ 

380 


s.  d. 

3  10 


866  15 
677  12 


Advertisements 


1,544  7 
53  18 


Dividends  on  Stock 
Interest  on  Deposits 


2, SSI  0  8 


633  0 
42  10 


3.372  14  0 


-  G75  10  3 


3,556  10  11 


£3,936  14  9 


Balances,  viz 

With  Treasurer  at  Bankers .  54S  11  10 

With  Secretary  .  15  S  11 


564  0  9 


£3,936  14  9 


Stock  in  3  per  cent.  Consuls,  £21,100. 


Audited  9th  January,  1SSS 


f  Jf 

u( 


JOHN  LEE 
JOSEPH  F.  MESTON 
WILLARD. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


Look  to  the  Daklia  Hoots. 

Those  who  are  preserving  through  the  winter  what 
are  known  as  ground  roots  of  Dahlias — that  is, 
roots  of  plants  that  bloomed  in  the  open  ground  last 
summer — should  look  them  over  occasionally  to  see  that 
they  are  not  decaying.  The  tubers  are  attached  to  the 
main  portion  or  body  of  the  root  by  a  thick  fleshy 
pipe  or  cord,  and  rot  sometimes  sets  in  at  this  point 
and  spreads  both  ways.  Some  roots — roots  of  par¬ 
ticular  sorts— keep  badly,  and  so  it  is  well  to  look  over 
the  stock  occasionally,  more  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  who  propagate  a  great  number  of  plants  for  sale 
purposes.  Any  rotten  parts  that  are  perceived  should 
be  cut  away  as  far  as  practicable,  and  attempts  made 
to  dry  up  any  affected  parts.  If  the  rot  should  have 
so  laid  hold  upon  a  ground  root  that  there  is  danger  of 
losing  it  altogether,  it  would  be  well  to  take  it  up  and 
put  it  into  a  large  pot,  and  endeavour  to  get  cuttings 
from  it  with  all  speed,  so  as  to  save  as  much  stock  as 
possible  before  it  finally  decays.  Occasionally  a  root 
will  go  blind  and  not  put  forth  a  single  cutting,  which 
is  a  great  disappointment.  Pot  roots,  as  they  are 
called,  are  the  roots  of  young  plants  struck  from 
cuttings  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  then  put  into 
thumbs  or  small  60-size  pots  for  sale,  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  these  all  through  the  summer.  Anyone 
who  walks  through  Mr.  Turner’s  nursery  at  Slough 
during  the  summer  will  see  large  numbers  of  plants  of 
this  character  in  pits.  In  the  autumn  the  foliage  is 
cut  away,  the  roots  shaken  from  the  soil,  and  then 
stored  away  for  the  winter,  when  they  come  in  very 
handy  for  executing  orders  for  Dahlias  during  that 
season.  Mr.  Turner  and  others  find  it  very  convenient 
to  have  a  good  reserve  of  pot  roots,  as  thejr  prove  useful 
for  propagating  purposes  when  the  supply  of  ground 
roots  are  short,  or  any  lost  through  the  rot.  Some 
varieties  throw  better  show  flowers  from  pot  roots  of 
the  previous  year  than  they  do  from  spring-struck 
cuttings  of  the  current  year.  I  may  add  that  the 
ground  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  Dahlias  should 
now  be  well  trenched  and  thrown  up  in  ridges,  or,  at 
any  rate  roughly,  so  that  the  frost  and  cold  winds  can 
act  upon  it  in  the  direction  of  well  pulverising  it. 
Dahlia  ground  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  ft., 
provided  that  the  sirbsoil  is  in  every  way  suitable.  A 
good  deep  dark  or  yellow  loam,  not  too  stiff,  is  the 
very  thing  for  Dahlias. — R.  D. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

American  Apples. — G.  Herrington :  The  Melon  Apple  and  the 
Mother  Apple  will  both  do  well  as  pyramids  or  cordons ;  Reinette 
du  Canada  should  be  trained  as  a  cordon  or  against  a  wall  to  get 
the  best  results ;  Northern  Spy  and  King  of  Tompkins  County 
should  both  be  grown  against  a  wall ;  and  Washington  will  give 
the  finest  fruits  on  pot  trees  grown  under  glass.  The  change  of 
soil  and  climate  does  alter  the  character  of  the  fruits,  but  for 
the  better,  insomuch  as  with  us  the  varieties  named  have  greater 
piquancy  of  flavour  than  the  American-grown  samples  which 
come  to  our  markets.  We  would  not  attempt  to  grow  any  of 
them  for  market  as  a  speculation.  In  your  soil — a  rich  stiff 
loam— all  the  varieties  should  be  grown  on  the  paradise  stock. 

Cuop.ogi. — Amateur :  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  we  think,  had  some 
roots  for  sale  last  year,  and  probably  can  supply  you  now.  The 
first  notice  of  it  in  any  English  paper,  appeared  (with  an  illus¬ 
tration)  in  our  issue  for  October  23rd,  1S86,  under  the  name  of 
Stachys  affinis,  which  has  since  been  changed  to  S.  tuberifera. 

Pap.ks. — •/.  S. :  No  ;  both  Battersea  and  Victoria  Parks  are 
now  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  &c. — W.  J.,jun. :  We  quite  agree 
with  you  that  the  specimen  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  sent  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  good  variety,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
size.  The  standard  is  much  broader  than  long,  and  pure  white 
with  the  exception  of  the  median  line,  and  a  green  blotch  at 
the  base.  The  petals  are  not  particularly  noticeable,  but  the 
labellum  is  both  large  and  deeply  coloured.  The  Odontoglossum 
possibly  next  week. 

Grafts. — G.  A.  L. :  Your  trees  may  be  pruned  without  any 
further  delay,  and  the  prunings  which  you  wish  to  preserve  laid 
in  soil  behind  a  north  aspect  wall,  where  they  will  keep  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  till  required  in  March.  The  trees  which  you 
intend- to  graft  may  now  be  headed  down,  or  at  any  time  soon 
while  the  weather  is  mild.  You  may  either  use  grafting  wax  or 
clay. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  JV.  HA. :  Oncidium  O'Brienianum. — 
Jock  Scott :  1,  Cypripedium  insigne,  a  good  variety ;  2,  C.  ve- 
nustum,  not  so  good  ;  3,  Lycaste  Skinneri. — T.  C.  B. :  1,  Libo- 
cedrus  decurrens  ;  2,  Cupressus  Nutkaensis  ;  3,  Wellingtonia 
gigantea  ;  4,  Cryptomeria  japonica.  —  Boris :  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum. — H.  II.  0. :  One  of  the  Hoyas,  probably  H.  carnosa. 

Names  of  Fruits.— T.  S.  B. :  We  have  failed  to  identify  your 
Apple,  which  we  believe  is  a  local  sort,  and  most  largely  grown 
in  Worcestershire. 

Communications  Received.— G.  Beaton.— F.  R.  S.  — E.  .R,  C. 
— H.  D.— Man  of  Kent.— A.  J.  R.— S.  &  S.— J.  L.— W.  J.  I.— 
A.  H.  E. — J.  F. — A.  T.  M. — Inquirer.  — S.  C.  B. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. — New, 
Rare  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  & c. 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.- 
Kitclien-Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.— Select  Flower  and  Yeget ible 
Seeds. 

Benjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  road,  S.E.— Spring  Catalogue 
of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

J.  Cheal  k  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Fred.  Roemer,  Quedlenburg,  Germany.— Flower,  Vegetable 
and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

J.  B.  Thomson,  20,  High  Street,  Birmingham.— Seed  Catalogue 
and  Amateurs’  Guide. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh.— 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed*. 

Thomas  Lyxton,  Bedford.  —  Novelties  and  Specialties  in 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling. — Select  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  &c. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Amateurs'  Guide  to  Gardening. 

J.  &  R.  Thyne,  S3,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. — Choice 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

W.  Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. — Year  Book 
of  Seeds  for  the  Season,  188S. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Select 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.  —  Vegetable,  Flower,  and 
Farm  Seeds,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  1  1th . 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  no  trade 
in  seeds  at  Mark  Lane,  owing  to  fog  ;  prices  all  round 
are  firm,  German  Red  Clover  being  held  for  an 
advance  of  2s.  per  cwt.  No  change  in  values  of  White 
Alsyke  or  Trefoil.  Bird  Seeds  are  unchanged. 


~>X<- 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

January  12th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Apples,  £  sieve .  1  3 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  1  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  50  0 

Melons  . each  0  6 


3  6 
2  0 

1  3 


2  0 


s.d. 

2  6 
1  6 


Pears,  4-sieve . 

Pears,  French,  doz.  . 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each _  2  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0 


s.d 
6  0 
2  6 

5  0 
2  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  4  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 


s.d. 
3  0 


3  0 
2  6 


6  0 

1  0 
3  6 
0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..5  0  6  0 
Parsley,  per  hunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
Sea  Kale,  .per  punnet  2  0  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0  2 
Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


d.  s.d. 
0  S  0 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  5 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  09  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias. ..  .per  doz.  2  0  5  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun  .IS  0  30  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  9  0  15  0 
Hellebore  or  Christ¬ 
mas  Rose.. 12  blms.  0  9  2  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  09  16 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  9  16 


s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0 
Myosotis,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  1  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12  sprays..  0  S 
Poinsettia.  .12  blooms  4  0 
I  Primula,  double,  bun.  1  0 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  1  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  2  0 
Stephanotis  12  sprays 

Sunflower _ 12  bun. 

Tropieolums  .  2  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9 
Violets . 12  bun.  1 

—  French. ...  12  bun.  2 

- Parme.  .12  bun.  5 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  6 


s.d. 
6  0 
6  0 

1  6 


0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

2  0 
4  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Chrysanthemums  ,,  12  0  24  0 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracsena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.12  0  30  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Poinsettias  ..perdoz.12  0  IS  0 
Single  Primula  or 

sinensis  . doz.  4  0  6  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  S  0  10  0 
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THE  EARLIEST  PEA  IN  THE  WORLD 


CARTERS’ 

LIGHTNING 

“  Four  Days  Earlier  tban 
Ringleader.” 

Mr.  Wilson,  Gardener  to  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hartington. 

“Ten  Days  Earlier  than 
First  and  Best.  ” 

Mr.  Rabone,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

EVERY  GROWER  OF  EARLY  PEAS 
SHOULD  TRY  THIS  NOVELTY. 


Price  in  Sealed  Packets. 

2/6  per  pint ;  post  free,  2/10. 
In  Sealed  Bags,  price  30j-  per 
Bushel,  carriage  free. 

CART  ERS’, 

ROYAL  SEEDSMEN  BY  SEALED  WARRANT, 

High  Holborn,  London. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS!! 

CHARLES  TURNER’S 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

for  the  Garden  and  Farm  is  NOW  BEADY,  and  may  be 
had  free  on  application. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  SLOUGH. 


CARNATIONS,  PIC0TEES, 

Ana  POT  ROOTS  c t  DASHAS. 


MV  stocks  of  above  are  by  far  the  finest  seen  for  several 
years,  so  that  intending  purchasers  should  have  a  copy 
before  ordering  elsewhere,  as"  the  same  for  price  and  quality 
cannot  he  excelled,  the  collection  having  been  awarded  upwards 
of  130  prizes  this  season.  Lists  may  be  had  Post  Fiee. 


FRANK  LAW,  Carnation  Gardens,  RocMale. 


Write  for  Dr.  Voelcker’s  Report,  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and 
Instructions  how  to  apply 

JENSEN’S 

Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

FISH-POTASH 

FISH-POTASH  contains  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in 
large  proportions,  which  arc  the  principal  elements  of  fertili¬ 
sation. 

GUANO. 

PRICES  2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ; 
28  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  ;  56  lbs.,  10s,  6d.;  1  cwt.,  16s.  ; 
2  cwt.,  30s.  ;  Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for 
large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 

J,  JENSEN  &  CO.,  Limited, 

109,  Fenchurch  Street ,  London,  E.C. 
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Webbs’  Modesty . 2s.  6d.  &  5s.  per  packet. 

Webbs’  Purity  . 2s.  6d.  &  5s.  per  packet. 

Webbs’  Rosy  Morn  ...  2s.  6d.  &  5s.  per  packet. 
Webbs’  Scarlet  Emperor.  2s.  6d.  &  5s.  per  packet. 
Webbs’  Exquisite  (Mxd.),  Is.  6d.  &  2s.  6d.  per  pkt. 

ALL  FLOWE  R  SE  EDS  POST  FREE. 


From  Mr.  W.  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp. 

“Webbs’  New  Primula  ‘Modesty’  is  a  real  gem, 
most  floriferous,  of  good  habit,  and  chaste  in  colour, 
as  its  appropriate  name  suggests." 


WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE, 

Post  Free,  Is  ,  which  will  be  allowed  off  subsequent  Orders. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M,  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


WEBBS’ 


NEW  PRIMULAS 


THE  GREAT  CONTEST? 

jMk  n  I  Rfl  BBS  A  £1  — Hitherto,  through  notcompeting, 
tl  I  EVl  111  n  ^  our  exhibits  did  not  receive  that 
Salltl  W  ■  comment  it  was  thought  they  de- 

■  served  ;  consequently  we  entered  for  competition  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  National  Primula  Show  for  the  best  collection, 
staging  20  lovely  and  distinct  varieties,  side  by  side  with  the 
oldest,  largest,  and  the  most  expert  growers  in  England,  also  the 
greatest  miscellaneous  exhibitors,  and  the  result  was 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE. 

None  of  the  others  bore  even  the  slightest  comparison  to  ours. 
Above  and  beyond  the  highest  award  we  were  presented  with 
an  Extraordinary  Special  Certificate,  bearing  the 

FOLLOWING  WORDS  : — 

“  We  hereby  certify  that  this  Certificate  has  been  awarded 
to  H.  Cans  cll  &  Sons  for  an  excellent  representative  collection 
of  Primulas  of  high-class  quality  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Society  held  January  11th,  1SSS. 

«  Timers  /siSned>  RichDi  Dean.” 
judges  Isigifed,  Geo.  Gordon.’ 

Together  with  Tico  First  Class  Certificates,  which  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  beyond  all  dispute,  and  is  certainly  the  most  conclusive 
proof  of  the  superiority7  of  our  varieties  over  all  others.  The 
day  previously  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  same 
plants  were  unanimously  granted  the  liigh  distinction  of  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  by  the  Floral  Committee,  and  a  First  Class 
Certificate.  In  addition,  the  oldest  and  greatest  experts  pro¬ 
nounced  the  collection  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
EVER  EXHIBITED. _ 

CANNELL’S  WHITE  PERFECTION  (First  Class  Certificate), 
Seeds,  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 

CANNELL’S  BLUE  (First  Class  Certificate),  4s.  per  packet 
CANNELL’S  SWANLEY  RED  (First  Class  Certificate),  2s.  6 d. 
per  packet 

CANNELL’S  IMPROVEMENT  (First  Class  Certificate),  4s.  per 
packet 

CANNELL’S  PURPLE  (First  Class  Certificate),  2s.  6 d.  per  pkt. 
CANNELL’S  PRINCE  OF  WALES  (First  Class  Certificate), 
2s.  6 d.  per  packet 

CANNELL'S  SWANLEY  GIANT,  4s.  per  packet 
CANNELL’S  SWANLEY  WHITE,  2s.  6d.  per  packet 
CANNELL’S  DOUBLE,  5s.  per  packet 

QUEEN  OF  WHITES  (First  Class  Certificate),  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 
THE  QUEEN  (First  Class  Certificate),  2s.  6<L  per  packet 
BRAID'S  SEEDLING  (First  Class  Certificate),  2s.  0 d.  per  packet. 
For  full  description  and  particulars,  send  for  ours,  the  best  and 
most  reliable  Catalogue  on  the  Garden  ever  issued.  Post  Free. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

The  H©mes  gf  Flqwe.T§, 

SWANLEY,  KENT, 


SUTTON’S 

NEW 

VEGETABLES. 

SUTTON’S  LITTLE  GEM  GABBAGE. 


Per  Packet, 

Is., 

Post  Free. 


“  Your  ‘  Little  Gem  ’  is  the  quickest- 
growing  and  the  best  flavoured  Cabbage 
we  have  overgrown  here.  We  have  never 
had  a  Cabbage  to  suit  a  town  garden 
before." — Mr.  E.  BOOKER,  Gardener  to 
J.  Glover,  Esq.,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 


SUTTON’S  WHITE  GEM  CELERY. 

Per  Packet,  !  ..  “  Certainly  a  gem  among  early  varie- 
,  „  .  7  ties  .  .  .  Will  become  the  first  early 

IS.  bu.,  |  Celery  of  the  day.”— Mr.  G.  TYLER,  in 
Post  Free.  |  The  Gardening  World,  Oct.  1,  1SS7. 

SUTTON’S  EARLY  GEM  CARROT. 


Per  Ounce, 
Is.  3d., 
Post  Free. 


“YTour  ‘Early  Gem’  Carrot  is  superb. 
I  have  plenty  of  them  9  and  10  inches 
round  and  7  inches  long.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  grow  Carrots  on  this  ground 
before.” — Mr.  W.  TURNER,  Gardener  to 
F.  Francis,  Esq.,  East  Molesey  Court. 


SUTTON’S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  CARROT. 


Per  ounce, 
Is.  3d., 
Post  Free. 


“  We  had  43  entries  for  Carrots.  Your 
‘New  Intermediate’  took  First  Prize  in 
each  Division — Professionals,  Amateurs, 
and  Cottagers.  I  have  grown  it  myself 
this  year ;  the  shape  and  colour1  are 
perfect,  and  flavour  splendid.”  —  Mr. 
R.  B.  ALLWORK,  Hon.  Sec.  Battle 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. 


SUTTON’S  PRiZETAKER  LEEK. 


Per  packet, 
Is.  6d., 
Post  Free. 

SUTTON’S 

Per  Packet, 
1/6  and  2/6, 
Post  Free. 


“  Your  ‘  Prizetaker  ’  Leek  is  the  best  in 
cultivation.” — Mr.  J.  MUIR,  The  Gardens, 
Margam  Park. 

“  Leek,  ‘  Prizetaker,’  much  better  than 
‘  Lyon.’  Mr.  E.  T.  COSSOM,  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Honourable  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  M.P.,  Hunton. 

EARLIEST  OF  ALL  TOMATO. 

“  For  amateur  cultivation  and  for 
market  growers  Sutton’s  ‘  Earliest  of  All  ’ 
Tomato  is,  I  believe,  unsurpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  any  variety  cultivated." — 
W.  K.  W.,  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
i  August  25, 18S7. 


BUTTON  S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECTFROM  READING. 


DANIELS’  CUCUMBERS 

Are  the  best  in  the  World. 


DANIELS’  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

A  magnificent  New  Variety,  immensely 
prolific.  Handsome  dark  green  fruits, 
18  to  21  inches  long. 

Price,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet. 

DANIELS’  MASTERPIECE. 

A  splendid  New  Variety,  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some.  First  class  for  Exhibition  and 
unexcelled  for  table. 

Price,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet. 


The  best  EARLIEST  PEA  is 
DANIELS’ 

GEM  OF  THE  SEASON. 

This  Pea  is  seven  days  earlier  than  any  other  kind. 
Price,  in  sealed  pints,  1/6  ;  quarts,  2/6. 


From  Mr.  J.  JIGGLE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Bayning. 
‘Your  Gem  of  the  Season  Pea  is  the  earliest  and 
best  flavoured  Pea  I  know  of.  I  planted  on  March  23rd  and 
gathered  on  June  9th.” 


The  best  TOMATO  is 

DANIELS’ 

SCARLET  PERFECTION. 

Large,  round,  smooth,  and  unequalled  in  flavour, 
of  robust  constitution,  and  immensely  prolific. 

Price,  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet. 


DANIELS  BROS  i  Seedsmen,  NORWICH. 


NOW  READY, 

CARTERS’ 


Send  One  Shilling1  for  a  Catalogue,  and  deduct 
this  sum  when  ordering. 


ROYAL  SEEDSMEN  BY  SEALED  WARRANTS, 

»a  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


QEEDS.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Worcester,  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  Low  Prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  articles  (Peas  especially),  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Collections  at  Fixed  Prices,  as  set  forth  in  their  Illustrated 
SEED  LIST,  which  will  he  sent  free  on  application.  All  Seeds, 
&c.,  are  of  the  best  possible  quality. 

Wholesale  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888. 

WE  have  now  published  our  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  containing  also  all  the 
best  Novelties  of  the  season.  May  be  had  on  application.  Any 
of  our  customers  not  having  received  one  by  post  will  oblige  by 
letting  us  know,  when  another  shall  at  once  be  posted. — 
WATKINS  &  SIMPSON,  Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Exeter 
Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C.;  Seed  and  Trial  Grounds,  Feltkam 
and  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Wednesday,  Jan  25th. — Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &e., 
at  Steven's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Japanese  Lilies  and  other  Bulbs 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Jan.  26th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Friday,  June  27th.— Sale  of  2,000  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Jan.  2Sth. — Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c., 
at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Miscellaneous  Bulbs  and  Plants 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  334. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1888. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — It  will 
he  news  to  many  of  our  readers  to  know 
that,  with  somewhat  of  quixotic  courage,  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  Council  have 
given  notice  of  their  wish  to  resign,  and  in 
another  column  we  publish  a  list  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  society,  whom,  under  the 
existing  and  objectionable  bye-laws,  the 
Council  nominate  for  election  as  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  on 
February  14th.  At  the  first  blush  it  would 
appear  that  practically  fifteen  vacancies  are 
created,  and  that  the  Fellows  would  at  last 
have  a  chance  of  thoroughly  re-organising 
the  directorate  hut  the  Brummagem  nature 
of  the  Council’s  heroism  is  seen  through  at 
once  when  we  note  the  astounding  fact  that 
they  nominate  no  less  than  eleven  of  their 
number  for  re-election,  and  as  under  existing 
arrangements,  Council  nomination  practically 
means  election,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  have 
been  more  honourable  if  such  professed  resigna¬ 
tions  had  never  been  offered. 

There  is  some  little  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Council  thus 
re-nominated,  the  hulk  are  gentlemen  for 
whom  the  entire  horticultural  body  entertain  s 
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respect.  The  chief  interest  in  the  nominations, 
however,  centres  in  the  new  ones,  and  although 
we  may  well  express  something  stronger  than 
astonishment  that  another  of  the  Kew 
fraternity  should  he  included,  there  is  some 
compensation  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee, 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  and 
Mr.  George  Paul  do  fairly  represent  practical 
horticulture,  the  element  of  all  others  needing 
full  and  fair  representation  on  the  Council 
of  such  a  body  as  rejoices  in  the  title  of 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Curiously 
enough,  possibly  from  lack  of  the  needful 
material,  the  recent  suggestion  of  Mr.  John 
Lee  that  some  of  the  practical  gardeners  of 
the  kingdom  should  find  a  place  on  the 
Council,  meets  with  no  support  at  this  very 
opportune  moment.  Now  that  all  the 
fifteen  places  are  presumably  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Fellows,  it  does  seem  as  if  an  intentional 
slight  was  being  placed  upon  the  gardeners 
of  the  country.  Even  but  a  couple  of  leading 
men  placed  on  the  Council  would  have  done 
very  much  to  give  confidence  to  the  gardening 
community,  and  show  that  the  society  was 
making  a  genuine  effort  to  merit  its  appellation. 
Still  further,  it  is  obvious  that  some  two  or 
three  others  of  the  old  Council  might  very 
well  have  made  their  resignations  genuine, 
and  not  shams,  if  real  gardeners  had  been 
nominated  in  their  places. 

It  will  naturally  be  thought  by  those  Fellows 
who  are  not  well  versed  in  the  bye-laws  of  the 
society  that  between  now  and  February  14th 
there  will  be  time  to  take  action  in  this  matter  ; 
hut  we  can  assure  them  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  notice  given  by  the  secretary  is 
dated  January  12th,  and  reached  the  gardening 
papers  last  week  after  they  had  all  gone  to 
press  ;  and  as  intimation  of  opposition  to  any 
of  the  Council’s  nominees  must  be  made  within 
seven  days,  and  there  is  no  printed  list  of 
Fellows  available,  it  is  obvious  that  without  the 
aid  of  the  publicity  given  to  such  matters  by 
the  gardening  press,  it  was  impossible  by 
Thursday  last  to  organise  anything  like  com¬ 
bined  opposition,  so  that  unless  some  Fellow  of 
the  Society  has  given  the  proper  notice  or  notices, 
the  fifteen  who  are  nominated  by  the  Council 
must  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the 
ballot  will,  as  usual,  he  a  mere  farce.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  state,  however,  that  notice  of 
disapproval  has  been  given  in  the  case  of  at 
least  two  of  the  nominations,  so  that  the 
Fellows  will  have  an  opportunity  of  marking 
their  sense  of  the  audacious  proposal  made  to 
place  Mr.  D.  Morris,  the  assistant  director  at 
Kew,  not  only  on  the  Council,  but  also  to  make 
him  treasurer  of  the  society,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  Advice,  that  Baron  Schroder  should  he 
nominated  by  the  Council  for  that  office.  Mr. 
Morris  is  an  unknown  man  in  the  horticultural 
world,  and  as,  if  put  on  the  Council,  he  may 
become  merely  a  wire-puller  for  his  official 
superior,  it  is  time  that  the  F ellows  revolted  and 
put  their  feet  down  firmly  upon  such  an  imper¬ 
tinent  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  official  faction  to 
make  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  mere  appanage  of  Kew. 

What  connection,  may  we  ask,  is  there 
between  Mr.  Morris  and  horticulture  that  he 
should  be  thus  pitchforked  into  one  of  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  1  What  has  he  done  for  horticulture 
or  for  the  society  that  he  should  be  thus 
honoured  1  We  fearlessly  assert  that  he  has 
done  nothing  whatever  to  deserve  the  honour, 
and  his  selection  is  a  distinct  slur  on  genuine 
horticulturists,  many  of  whom  have  faithfully 
and  loyally  served  the  society  for  long  periods, 
and  Avho  are  not  only  more  fitted  to  become 
members  of  the  Council,  but  specially  to  hold 
the  important  post  of  treasurer.  Is  there  so 
little  for  the  highly-paid  officials  at  Kew  to  do 
that,  having  already  almost  monopolised  a 
portion  of  our  horticultural  literature,  they  now 
aspire  to  clutch  the  offices  which  pertain  to 


horticulturists  1  Let  the  director  of  Kew  and 
his  assistant  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  public 
servants,  and  that  the  State  has  a  first  claim 
upon  their  services,  at  all  events  during 
official  hours.  Let  them  employ  the  super¬ 
abundant  leisure  they  seem  now  to  possess 
in  keeping  the  plants  grown  at  Kew  more 
correctly  named.  Let  them  take  in  hand 
the  improvement  of  their  precious  repository 
of  stale  information,  the  Kew  Bulletin , 
which  is  at  once  the  dreariest  reading,  the 
dearest,  and  most  worthless  of  all  Government 
publications.  Let  them  faithfully  discharge 
their  obligations  to  their  employers,  their  field 
of  labour  being  sufficiently  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant  to  demand  the  exercise  of  all  their 
wisdom  and  energy.  The  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  must  never  forget  that  the 
Society  was  established  and  exists  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  horticulture,  not  botany,  and  that  as 
horticulture  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  the  country,  they 
should  take  special  care  that  the  society  is  not 
allowed  to  he  taken  in  tow  by  Kew,  a  purely 
botanical,  and  very  much  over-praised  establish¬ 
ment. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  late  Director  of 
Kew — who  seems  to  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  during  the  many  years  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  been  suffering  from  chronic 
impecuniosity,  his  name  has  appeared  only 
on  the  society’s  free  list! — lately  gave  us  a 
pretty  broad  hint  that  the  Kew  authorities 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  men  for  any 
position,  and  we  draw  the  obvious  inference 
therefrom  that  if  a  Kew  official  gets  forced 
upon  the  Fellows  as  treasurer,  the  next  aim 
will  be  to  get  even  a  tighter  grip  of  the 
unfortunate  society  by  appointing  one  of  the 
official  clique  as  its  paid  secretary  or  assistant¬ 
secretary.  The  Fellows  could  allow  no  graver 
error,  no  more  foolish  blunder  than  that  to 
he  committed.  It  is  utter  nonsense  to  assume 
for  one  moment  that  Kew  officials  have  special 
qualifications  for  horticultural  offices,  or  that 
they  would  be  in  any  way  fitted  to  organise  or 
develop  a  distinctly  practical  gardening  society. 
A  purely  botanical  man  placed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  would  soon  become  either 
an  unmitigated  nuisance,  or,  worse  still,  an  in¬ 
tolerable  despot.  We  may  say  at  once  that  the 
appointment  of  any  member  of  the  Kew  school 
to  the  post  of  paid  secretary  or  assistant¬ 
secretary  to  the  society  would  be  received 
throughout  the  horticultural  world  with 
contempt  and  derision. 

It  is  degrading  to  British  horticulture  that 
the  society  should  be  made  the  sport  of  the 
Kew  officials,  and  it  is  a  burning  shame  that  a 
Kew  protegp-  should  be  nominated  for  a  seat  on 
the  Council  instead  of  a  working  representative 
of  the  gardening  community.  Referring  last 
week  to  some  additions  made  to  the  Committee 
of  Advice  recently  formed  (but  which  the 
Council  has  virtually  squashed  by  nominating 
some  of  its  members  to  their  own  body),  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  deplores  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  most  fitting  representatives  of 
horticulture  are  excluded  because  there  are  no 
guinea  or  half-guinea  rates  of  subscription  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  we 
cordially  welcome  such  an  expression  of  opinion, 
which  accords  so  fully  with  all  we  have  of 
late  been  urging  ;  indeed,  a  stronger  argument 
in  favour  of  such  a  reduced  subscription,  than 
is  the  one  just  quoted,  could  hardly  be  found. 
- - 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  —The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Tuesday,  January  31st,  at 
7  p.m. 

Prizes  for  Grapes.  —  Exhibitors  of  Grapes  should 
make  a  note  in  their  diaries  of  the  autumn  show  to  be 
held  in  Edinburgh,  on  September  5th  and  6th  next, 
whereat  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords, 
offer  a  prize  of  £10  for  “eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  at 
least  four  varieties.”  Other  prizes  are  offered  in  the 
same  class,  of  £5,  £3,  and  £1  10s. 


Professor  Asa  Gray. — Great  sorrow  will  be  felt  in 
scientific  circles  and  elsewhere  in  this  country  where 
Professor  Asa  Gray  is  well  known,  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  his  dangerous  illness.  He  passed  through 
Philadelphia  in  good  health  and  high  spirits,  a  few 
days  only  before  he  was  struck  down  in  December  last 
by  paralysis.  Even  should  he  recover,  he  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  carry  on  his  accustomed  and  valuable 
work  after  the  severe  shock  from  which  he  is  suffering, 
especially  considering  that  he  is  now  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-seven. 

Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
— The  third  annual  dinner  of  this  society  took  place 
on  the  11th  inst,  at  the  “Clarence  Hotel.”  C.  E. 
Jeffcock,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  presided,  and 
there  were  upwards  of  sixty  members  present.  The 
statement  of  accounts  showed  that  the  society  is  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  it  was  announced  that  upwards 
of  £40  have  already  been  promised  as  special  prizes,  to 
be  awarded  at  the  next  show,  which  is  to  be  held  on 
November  16th  and  17th.  One  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Wm.  K. 
"Woodcock  (the  able  honorary  secretary)  of  a  purse  of 
gold,  subscribed  by  the  members  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services  during  the  past  year. 

Horticultural  Fixtures  for  1888. — In  the  list 
published  in  our  last  issue  at  p.  317,  the  dates  fixed  for 
holding  the  autumn  shows  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  and 
Glasgow  and  "West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society’s 
exhibitions,  were,  in  (some  unaccountable  way,  trans¬ 
posed,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  if  our  readers  will  alter 
their  lists  as  follows  :  —  September  5  &  6,  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  ;  September, 
12,  13,  &  14,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Show,  in  connection  with  the 
International  Exhibition. 

81.  Francois  Lacliarme.  —  A  committee  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscriptions,  with 
a  view  to  erect  a  tombstone  over  the  grave  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  rosarian  and  seedsman,  M.  Francois 
Lacharme,  who  died  at  Lyons  on  the  5th  of  November 
last,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  was  well  known 
and  respected  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  especially 
rosarians,  and  those  who  made  Rose-growing  their 
hobby  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these  that  an  appeal  is  made 
for  subscriptions,  which  may  be  sent  to  M.  Cochet, 
treasurer,  at  Grisy  Suisnes  (Seine  et  Marne),  near 
Paris,  or  to  M.  Bernaix,  treasurer,  63,  Cours  Lafayette, 
a  Villeurbanne,  Lyons,  France. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Fellows  proposed  by  the  council  for  election 
on  February  14th  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.;  Professor  M.  Foster, 
F.R.S. ;  D.  Morris,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S. ;  A.  lEL  Smee,  William  Lee,  Col. 
Beddome,  Geo.  Paul,  Harry  Yeitch,  Sydney  Courtauld, 
E.  G.  Loder,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Baron  Henry  Schroder, 
and  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.  The  persons  recommended 
by  the  council  to  be  appointed  to  the  offices  of  presi¬ 
dent,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  auditors  of  the  society 
are  as  follows  President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  treasurer,  David  Morris,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  secre¬ 
tary,  William  Lee  ;  auditors,  John  Lee,  Wm.  Richards, 
and  H.  Turner. 

Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  fixture 
for  the  annual  show  of  this  society  in  the  present  year 
is  Nov.  20th  next,  at  Oxford.  There  are  now  so  many 
Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  that  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  avoid  several  falling  upon  the  same  date  ;  but 
there  is  always  an  advantage  in  early  fixtures,  that  it 
enables  other  societies  to  arrange,  and  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  clashing  of  dates  on  the  part  of 
others  operating  in  the  same  county  or  district.  Chry¬ 
santhemum  exhibitions  have  now  become  so  general 
that  in  some  localities  their  very  existence  depends 
upon  the  same  exhibitors  being  able  to  show  at  three 
or  four  of  them,  which  is  a  strong  cause  for  harmonious 
action  on  the  part  of  promoters,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  as  little  clashing  of  dates  as  possible. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners 
Mutual  Improvement  Association.  —  During  the 
current  session  of  this  association  the  following 
papers  will  be  read  on  the  dates  named : — January  31st, 
“Flower  Gardening,”  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield 
Place,  Hants.  February  14th,  “Alpine  Plants,  their 
Natural  Habitat  and  Cultivation,”  Mr.  G.  Gutherie. 
February  28th,  “Medicinal  Plants  and  the  Drugs  we 
get  from  them,”  Mr.  A.  E.  Robinson.  March  13th, 

“  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  in  Orchard  Houses,”  Mr. 
T.  F.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.  The  committee 
offer  prizes  for  papers  or  essays  as  follows  : — Single- 
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handed  gardeners  where  no  permanent  help  is  given  : 
The  best  twenty-four  most  useful  plants  for  keeping  the 
conservatory  ga.y  during  the  twelve  months,  with 
notes  on  their  culture  and  time  of  flowering.  Under 
gardeners  :  Twenty  most  useful  herbaceous  plants, 
with  notes  on  their  propagation  and  cultivation.  The 
essays  will  be  read  and  th  e  prizes  awarded  on  March  27th. 

A  New  Bromeliad. — A  new  species  of  Chevalliera,  to 
which  the  name  of  C.  gigantea  has  been  given,  is 
figured  and  described  in  the  Le  Jardin.  It  was 
discovered  amongst  a  consignment  of  living  plants  sent 
from  Brazil  by  M.  Glaziou  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Paris.  A  history  of  all  the  reputed  species 
is  given,  in  which  all  are  excluded  with  the  exception 
of  C.  sphseroeephala,  C.  ornata  and  the  species  under 
notice.  C.  Yeitchii,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated  one  in  this  country,  is  relegated  to 
the  genus  zEchmea.  The  radical  leaves  are  ascending 
or  sub-erect,  and  sometimes  over  2  yds.  in  length  ;  the 
young  inflorescence  of  the  specimen  at  the  Museum 
measured  nearly  5  ins.  in  diameter ;  the  fruiting 
inflorescence  of  another  specimen  was  about  2  ft.  long, 
carried  on  a  stout*  peduncle  or  flower  stem,  about  2  ft. 
in  height,  so  that  the  whole,  both  stalk  and  inflorescence 
would  vary  from  4  ft.  to  4|  ft.  in  length.  With  this 
description  the  new  comer  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
specific  name.  The  petals  during  the  period  of  flower¬ 
ing  are  rose  and  blue,  either  delicate  or  dark. 

Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual 
dinner  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  12th  inst. ,  at 
the  “Albany”  Hotel,  Portsmouth,  and  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  evening  was  spent.  The  company  numbered  over 
forty,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Power, 
the  hon.  secretary,  who  was  supported  by  the  Ex-Mayor, 
Sir  W.  King,  and  many  of  the  Town  Councillors  of  the 
Borough,  while  the  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
an  energetic  member  of  the  committee.  Sir  W.  King,  in 
proposing  success  to  the  society,  dwelt  upon  the  rapid 
progress  it  had  made,  and  pointed  out  that  by  adopting 
popular  prices  of  admission  and  providing  a  first-rate 
show,  the  committee  were  able  to  present  a  statement  of 
accounts  which  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  over 
£123,  which  was  most  creditable  to  all  concerned. 
He  was  also  much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  committee 
contemplated  the  extension  of  the  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  November  to  three  days,  so  that  a  larger  number  of 
people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  exhibits. 
Mr.  Power,  responding  for  the  committee,  said  by 
offering  special  inducements  to  gardeners,  in  the  shape 
of  increased  prizes,  they  hoped  to  make  a  three  days 
show.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  offer 
another  Challenge  Vase  for  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  also  good  prizes  for  both  Grapes  and  hardy 
fruits.  Mr.  Molvneux,  in  responding  for  the  exhibitors, 
thought  that  the  three  days  show  was  likely  to  limit 
the  competition,  as  two  days  were  quite  long  enough 
for  exhibitors  now  that  there  are  so  many  societies  who 
must  hold  their  shows  within  a  short  space  of  time.  He 
advised  them  to  let  well  alone.  Mr.  Drover,  in 
responding  for  the  growers,  also  deprecated  the  holding 
of  a  three  days  show,  and  suggested  instead  a  supple¬ 
mentary  show  to  be  held  the  week  before  Christmas. 

The  Fog. — Whilst  the  recent  dense  fog  was  so 
general,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  learn  how  far 
Middlesex  experience  compared  with  that  of  more 
rural  districts.  All  round  the  western  side  of  the 
metropolitan  county  the  soot  deposit  from  the  fog  was 
remarkable,  quite  blackening  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Whether  nutritive  to  the  soil  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that 
fog  so  heavily  laden  with  such  noxious  particles  as  soot 
is  must  be  a  grave  danger  to  human  health,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  whooping-cough,  colds,  and 
other  bronchial  affections  have  been  rife.  It  seems 
very  obvious  that  not  only  have  we  done  nothing  to 
purify  the  metropolitan  atmosphere  from  smoke,  but 
that  the  evil  is  being  more  and  more  intensified.  Fogs 
may  have  been  as  dense  on  the  sea  as  on  the  land  ;  but 
at  least  the  foul  deposit  of  soot,  with  its  atrocious 
sulphureous  perfume,  is  limited  not  only  to  the  land, 
but  to  populous  districts.  Vegetation  always  suffers 
from  fogs  ;  indeed,  the  exclusion  of  light  for  so  long  a 
period  alone  would  act  injuriously  upon  vegetable  life. 
Still  more  so  is  it  the  case  when  the  fog  is  laden  with 
poisonous  adjuncts.  It  was  fortunate  that  heavy  as 
was  the  depression  of  air  which  produced  the  fog,  yet 
it  was  not  so  cold  as  to  produce  frost.  A  few  winters 
since,  with  a  similar  visitation  of  fog  we  had  a  much 
lower  temperature,  and  everything  living  in  the  open 
was  covered  with  hoar  frost.  Still  farther,  that  kind  of 
fog  or  rime  did  much  harm,  killing  plants  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  So  far,  we  seem  to  have  escaped  evils  of  that  sort ; 
but  it  is  a  long  time  yet  to  the  end  of  the  winter. 


Gardening  Changes. — Mr.  G.  A.  Bethell,  formerly 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim 
Palace,  Woodstock,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to 
the  Baroness  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Chateau  de 
Pregny,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Mr.  T.  Burns,  who  has 
for  some  time  past  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  served  in  various  departments,  has 
recently  been  appointed  gardener  to  Lord  de  Tabley, 
Tabley  Park,  Cheshire. 

- ->$«• - 

BROUSSONET’S  NARCISSUS. 

For  some  time  past  this  botanically  very  interesting 
species,  namely,  Narcissus  Broussonetii,  has  been 
flowering  in  a  pit  in  the  herbaceous  department  at  Kew. 
On  casual  observation  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  common  N.  papyraceus  or  Paper- white  Narcissus, 
extensively  used  for  forcing  purposes.  In  stature, 
foliage,  and  flowers,  both  with  regard  to  their  colour, 
and  the  thin  texture  of  the  perianth,  the  similarity  is 
complete.  On  closer  examination  the  corona  is  seen  to 
be  so  closely  amalgamated  with  the  tube  as  to  be 
almost  obliterated  or  obsolete.  In  this  respect  then  it 
bears  the  same  relation  to  N.  papyraceus,  as  Eucharis 
subdentata  and  E.  Hartwegi,  frequently  grown  under 
the  name  of  Caliphrurea,  do  to  the  other  species  of 
Eucharis.  We  have  certainly  an  intermediate  form  in 
E.  Sanderiana,  in  which  the  corona  is  almost  obsolete. 
The  Narcissus  under  notice  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction,  and  comes  from  Mogador,  in  Morocco 
Our  illustration  shows  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant, 
the  scapes  of  which  bear  a  variable  number  of  flowers 
in  umbels,  after  the  manner  of  N.  papyraceus,  or  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  (N.  Tazetta).  Single  flowers  on 
a  much  larger  scale  show  the  long  slender  tube,  that 
becomes  funnel-shaped  just  beneath  the  expanded  limb, 


which  does  not  at  first  sight  resemble  a  Narcissus, 
owing  to  the  almost  obsolete  condition  of  the  corona. 

- -»*<- - 

BRITISH  CULTIVATION  OP 

TOBACCO. 

A  conference,  presided  over  by  Sir  E.  Birkbeck,  was 
held  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association  for  resusci¬ 
tating  and  encouraging  Tobacco  cultivation  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  under  profitable  conditions. 
The  report  of  a  committee  previously  appointed, 
presented  by  Mr.  Kains-Jackson,  stated  that  the  East 
and  West  India  Dock  Company  have  offered  free 
storage  in  London  for  the  present  year  where  Tobacco 
can  be  prepared  to  compete  for  the  £50  prize  offered 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  samples 
grown  in  Great  Britain  have  been  remarkably  free 
from  damage,  the  injury  done  by  insects  being  insig¬ 
nificant  ;  but  out  of  sixty- four  varieties  tried,  opinion 
favoured  only  about  six  as  being  suited  for  home 
cultivation.  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  experiments  were  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  encouraging,  and  that  Tobacco  cultivation 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  might  be  easily 
carried  out  and  become  a  profitable  British  industry, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  would  probably  be  taken 
up  by  tenant  farmers  in  suitable  districts.  The  chair¬ 
man  stated  that  letters  on  the  subject  had  been  received 
from  Lord  Walsingham,  Lord  Torrington,  Mr.  Mark 
Stewart,  M.P.,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  E.  Beck  (Prince  of 
Wales’s  agent),  and  others.  One  question,  he  said, 
would  be  whether  the  Treasury  would  allow  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  issue  licences  for  growing  Tobacco  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  another,  whether  a  deputation 
should  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  allow 


a  drawback,  or  whether  there  should  be  a  duty  of 
so  much  per  acre.  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman  of  Messrs. 
James  Carter  k  Co.,  stated  that  the  firm  had  received 
nearly  400  letters  on  the  subject,  and  that  Tobacco 
had  been  successfully  grown  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Wright  (of  Messrs.  Sales,  Pollard  &  Co.)  said 
that  English  manufacturers  would  be  glad  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and  that  his  firm  had  purchased  Lord 
W  alsingham’s  Tobacco.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
of  Devonshire,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sharman,  an  association 
was  formed,  and  it  was  further  resolved  that  Sir  E. 
Birkbeck  shall  be  chairman,  and  the  foil owinggentlemen 
members  of  the  council :  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  W. 
L.  Wigan,  Mr.  Kains-Jackson,  Mr.  E.  .1.  Beale,  Mr. 
Mitchell-Henry,  Mr.  Suttm,  Mr.  Veitch,  Mr.  Mark 
Stewart,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman,  and  Mr.  Faunce 
DeLaune,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  ask  Lord  Harris  to  become  president. 

- ->X< - 

THE  CAMELLIA  AS  A  WINTER- 

FLOWERING  PLANT.  * 

Camellia  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  evergreen  foliage  and  Rose-like  flowers, 
whence  the  common  species — Camellia  japonica — is 
sometimes  called  the  Japan  Rose.  In  Japan,  its  native 
country,  it  attains  to  the  size  of  a  large  tree,  and  is  held 
in  high  estimation  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  large, 
showy  and  various-coloured  flowers,  which,  however, 
have  this  drawback,  that  they  have  no  scent. 

It  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Chinese 
from  time  immemorial,  and  all  our  earlier  introductions 
were  obtained  from  that  country.  The  progress  and 
development  of  this  plant  has  not  been  so  marked  as 
that  of  many  other  introductions.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  old  double  white,  Alba 
plena,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  England  for  nearly 
100  years,  having  been  introduced  in  the  year  1792, 
and  is  still,  I  think,  one  of  the  front  rank. 

Many  of  our  English  and  continental  growers  have, 
by  careful  hybridising  from  time  to  time,  produced 
some  really  grand  varieties.  Still,  it  is  remarkable 
how  some  of  our  oldest  kinds  hold  their  own  as  general 
favourites. 

The  cultivation  of  this  subject  in  England  is  generally 
confined  to  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  Although 
the  plant  itself  is  nearly  hardy  enough  to  stand  any  of 
our  winters,  yet  it  cannot  be  grown  outside  with  any 
degree  of  success.  The  Camellia  is  naturally  a  spring¬ 
flowering  subject,  making  its  wood  one  season  and 
blooming  the  following  spring  ;  but  it  is  as  a  winter¬ 
flowering  plant  that  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to 
it,  its  accommodating  nature,  when  well  managed, 
rendering  it  the  most  valuable  of  all  plants  for  the 
latter  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  best  grown 
in  pots,  being  much  easier  to  manage  when  the  roots 
are  under  control  than  when  they  are  allowed  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  root-room,  being  then  very  liable  to 
grow  too  strong.  The  plants  should  be  potted  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering — the  earlier  in  the  year  the 
better. 

The  best  soil  for  potting  them  in  I  consider  to  be 
good  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  good  leaf  -  soil  one 
part,  a  little  charcoal  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut, 
and  sand  to  make  the  whole  porous.  The  potting 
being  done,  the  plants  should  be  started  into  growth  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  temperature,  and  they  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  in 
bright  weather,  closing  the  house  early  to  husband  the 
sun-heat.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  all  the  forcing  this 
plant  should  have  ;  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  try  to 
force  them  into  flower  in  autumn  if  they  are  not  well 
prepared  for  it.  The  result  is  that  the  plants  become 
sickly,  the  buds  drop,  the  cultivator  is  disappointed, 
and  blames  his  plants,  while  the  real  error  lies  with 
himself. 

As  the  season  advances  the  sun  will  become  powerful 
and  the  plants  will  require  shading,  as  the  foliage  is 
very  tender  when  young.  The  lighter  the  shading  the 
better,  if  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage  from  being 
damaged.  Be  careful  to  give  as  much  air  as  possible 
on  all  favourable  occasions  to  ripen  the  wood  ;  as  this 
becomes  matured,  the  buds  will  begin  to  swell,  and 
thinning  must  be  attended  to.  If  the  plants  are  at  all 
sickly,  thin  heavily  ;  but  with  healthy  plants  thin  less. 
A  plant  will  also  carry  many  more  buds  if  it  begins  to 
flower  in  November,  than  one  that  begins  in  February. 
They  will  now  be  greatly  benefited  by  applications  of 
weak  liquid  manure  ;  it  is  much  better  to  give  weak 
liquid  doses  and  often,  than  to  give  it  too  strong  ;  it  is 

s  A  paper  read  by  James  Hicks,  Tlie  Gardens,  Ravenswood,  at 
a  Meeting  of  the  Bolton  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  January  5th,  1SSS. 
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also  a  mistake  to  give  liquid  or  water  when  ice  cold. 
The  dropping  of  buds  is  sometimes  very  troublesome, 
some  varieties  being  more  liable  to  it  than  others. 
There  are  many  causes  for  this.  The  Camellia,  like 
many  more  hard-wooded  plants,  has  two  distinct  flows 
of  sap  ;  the  first  is  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  young 
wood,  nature  then  causes  a  partial  stoppage  of  sap, 
and  the  plants  appear  to  be  dormant ;  but  they  are 
then  forming  their  buds.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
reaction  commences,  and  upon  it  the  success  of  the 
flowers  depends.  Unless  food  material  is  stored  up  in 
mature,  strong,  and  healthy  buds,  the  result  will  be 
that  they  will  fail  for  lack  of  nourishment  and  drop. 
There  are  many  evils  causing  buds  to  drop  at  this 
season,  but  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  main  cause. 

- - 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  310. ) 

Some  bulbous-rooted  plants  propagate  so  rapidly — as, 
for  instance,  Scilla,  Oxalis,  and  Iris— by  throwing  out 
so  many  young  bulbs,  that  they  cease  to  send  up 
flower-stalks.  To  remedy  this  evil  they  should  be 
annually  taken  up,  their  young  bulbs  removed,  and  the 
parent  or  some  of  the  strongest  ones  planted  singly 
when  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  flower  ;  or  by 
sacrificing  the  offspring  by  destroying  the  young  leaves 
as  they  appear,  the  old  bulb-will  send  up  its  flower- 
stalk  annually.  "Where  the  object  is  rather  to  increase 
the  bulb  for  flowering  than  the  propagation  of  the 
kind,  the  young  ones  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
they  are  known  to  exist,  which  will  be  determined  by 
their  sending  up  young  leaves.  These  young  bulbs 
should  be  destroyed  or  displaced  by  clearing  away  the 
soil  carefnlty  from  round  the  parent  bulb.  Another 
mode  of  increase  is  by  runners.  These  are  young 
shoots  issuing  from  the  collar  or  summit  of  the  root, 
and  creeping  along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  producing 
new  roots  and  leaves  at  the  extremity,  and  forming  a 
new  individual  by  the  decay  of  the  connecting  link,  of 
which  we  have  a  familiar  illustration  in  the  Strawberry. 

Soft-wooded  Cuttings. 

The  process  of  raising  plants  by  cuttings  is  well  known  to 
all  gardeners,  but  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  plant  is  necessary  in  many  cases  before  it 
can  be  carried  out  to  a  successful  result.  The  rooting 
of  most  soft-wooded  cuttings  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
by  retaining  a  leaf  at  their  base.  The  reason  of  this 
appears  to  be  that  the  leaf  or  leaves  left  continue  to 
perform  their  proper  functions,  and  thus  prepare,  at 
the  very  spot  where  it  is  required,  a  supply  of  organ- 
isable  matter,  which  is  almost  immediately  expended 
in  the  formation  of  roots  ;  whereas,  if  no  leaves  are 
left  at  this  point,  a  suspension  of  vital  energy  must  for 
a  longer  period  be  the  consequence,  as  the  duration  of 
this  suspension  will  be  regulated  by  the  distance  of  the 
next  leaves  from  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  the 
condition  of  the  latter  itself  with  respect  to  the  softness 
or  firmness  of  its  tissues.  Those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  principle  of  propagation  are  aware  that  the 
chief  desiderata  necessary  to  insure  success  are  a  j  udicious 
application  of  the  important  agents— air,  light,  and 
moisture  ;  and  if  it  is  important  in  all  cases  to  regulate 
the  application  of  these  agents  with  precision,  it  is 
more  than  usually  so  in  carrying  out  the  system  here 
recommended,  as  the  more  leaves  there  are  upon  a 
cutting,  the  more  liable  will  it  be  to  suffer  from  being 
subjected  to  a  very  powerful  application  of  any  one  of 
these  agents.  For  instance,  if  air  is  too  freely  admitted, 
in  the  absence  of  the  other  counteracting  agents,  it 
will  only  drain  the  cutting  of  its  stored-up  juices  ;  or 
if  light  be  admitted  in  excess,  it  will  only  paralyse  the 
energy  of  the  cutting  by  effecting  a  too  rapid 
decomposition  of  its  reserve  material  and  the  exha¬ 
lation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Similar  injurious  effects 
will  follow  the  application  in  excess  of  the  other  agents. 
If  the  cutting  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  this 
will  cause  an  immediate  extension  of  its  stems  and 
leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  organisable  matter  which 
ought  to  have  been  expended  in  the  formation  of  the 
roots  ;  or  if  moisture  is  administered  too  copiously,  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  cutting  will  very  soon  be 
the  result,  as  the  leaf  or  leaves  retained  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  emission  of  roots  will, 
from  their  damping  off,  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the 
other  parts.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  more  leaves  there 
are  upon  a  cutting,  the  more  care  will  be  necessary  ; 
but  if  that  care  is  exercised  in  securing  it  such  a  genial 
atmosphere  and  such  an  amount  of  light  and  air  as  will 
prevent  it  from  being  either  drawn  or  “flagged,”  roots 
will  sooner  be  emitted  than  if  fewer  leaves  are  left.  To 
prevent  the  formation  of  suckers,  the  bud  at  the  base 
of  the  cutting  should  be  extracted. 


Layering  and  Grafting. 

With  reference  to  layering,  the  only  art  required  is  to 
contrive  the  most  effectual  means  of  interrupting  the 
returning  sap  so  as  to  produce  as  great  an  accumulation 
of  it  as  possible  at  the  point  from  which  the  roots  are 
to  be  produced.  Many  plants  protrude  annually  from 
the  collar,  a  number  of  young  shoots  encircling  the 
principal  stem,  and  depriving  it  of  a  portion  of  its 
nourishment.  Succulent  plants  are  mainly  increased 
by  this  means.  I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  my 
subject,  that  is,  propagating  by  grafting.  The  theory 
of  grafting  is  to  unite  only  varieties  of  the  same  species 
— species  of  the  same  genus  ;  and  by  extension,  genera 
of  the  same  natural  family.  Unless  this  union  of 
natures  be  observed,  success  will  not  attend  the 
operation.  The  principle  on  which  grafting  depends  is 
simple,  and  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  (1)  Let 
us  premise  that  no  vital  union  takes  place  between  the 
respective  woods  of  stock  and  scion.  (2)  Nor  between 
wood  and  bark.  (3)  Neither  will  the  edges  of  outer 
bark  unite.  (4)  Solid  parts  have  no  power  to  unite  of 
themselves,  and  can  only  be  kept  in  contact  by 
mechanical  means  or  by  the  formation  of  new  woody 
layers  around  them.  If  it  is  proved  that  solid  parts 
will  not  unite,  the  junction  or  vital  union  must 
evidently  be  effected  by  means  of  fluids.  Of  these, 
twro  kinds  are  found  in  trees,  distinguished  as  the 
ascendiug  and  descending  saps.  The  former  is  drawn 
from  the  soil  by  the  roots,  and  ascends  through  the 
cell  walls  of  the  sapwood  to  the  bud  and  leaves.  Till  it 
reaches  the  latter  it  is  an  unorganised  liquid,  but  after 
passing  through  the  leaves  in  which  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  it  is  capable  of  forming  organised 
tissue,  which  it  does  as  it  returns  between  the  wood 
and  the  inner  bark.  It  is  there  that  the  vital  union 
between  stock  and  scion  takes  place,  in  consequence  of 
their  respective  organised  tissues  coming  in  contact. 
The  principle  of  grafting,  then,  is  reduced  simply  to 
placing  sections  of  the  stock  and  scion  so  that  their 
inner  parts  shall  coincide  and  admit  of  the  organising 
cellular  tissue,  existing  immediately  under  these  barks, 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other. 

A  brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  G.  Lunt, 
Mr.  Elkin,  Mr.  W.  Plant,  and  Mr.  R.  Tait  took  part, 
and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Findlay.  - 

In  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay’s  paper  on  the  propagation  of 
plants  (p.  309)  he  says  there  is  only  one  natural  mode 
of  reproduction,  and  that  is  from  seed  ;  all  other 
modes  of  increase  are  artificial.”  Now,  that  is  not  so. 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that  there  are 
two  distinct  modes  of  natural  reproduction,  and  they 
may  occur  separately  or  together  on  the  same  plant. 
Generally,  plants  possess  both  modes  of  multiplication . 
These  are  distinguished  as  the  non-sexual,  vegetative 
mode  (which  is  agamogenesis),  and  the  sexual  (which 
is  gamogenesis),  and,  in  all  probability,  the  former 
is  the  oldest  mode.  The  following  may  be  taken  as 
familiar  examples  of  vegetative  reproduction,  namely, 
the  runners  or  stolons  of  the  Strawberry,  some  species 
of  Ranunculus  and  Potentilla,  the  bulbils  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  of  Lilium  bulbiferum,  L.  tigrinum, 
Achimenes,  and  the  small  bulbs  produced  in  the  axils 
of  the  scales  of  large  ones.  The  Potato  produces  under¬ 
ground  stems  or  tubers  ;  so  also  does  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  &c.  Around  the  base  of  the  corm  of 
Gladiolus  small  ones  are  produced  sexually,  and  are 
generally  known  amongst  gardeners  as  the  spawn. 
Then  we  have  the  creeping  rhizomes  or  underground 
stems  occurring  in  the  common  Brake,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Couch  Grass,  and  others.  There  is  the  familiar 
example,  common  in  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  of 
dying  from  the  centre  outwards,  and  thus  multiplying 
the  number  of  plants.  Then  in  trees  and  shrubs  we 
have  reproduction  by  means  of  adventitious  buds, 
familiar  examples  being  found  in  the  suckers  from  the 
Raspberry,  Peach  and  Plum  trees,  also  in  the  Elm, 
Poplar,  &c.  But  this  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  a  mode  of  natural  reproduction  otherwise  than 
from  seeds. — Alexander  Wright. 

- - 

THE  CLAPTON  NURSERY. 

Notwithstanding  the  chronic  smoke  and  fog  to  which 
London  is  periodically  subjected,  and  the  difficulties 
under  which  gardening  therefore  labours,  evidence  is 
not  wanting  here  of  much  of  which  horticulture  might 
justly  feel  proud.  The  large  quantities  of  Orchids, 
Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  other  hard  and  soft-wooded 
plants  that  become  disseminated  from  this  place  all 
over  the  country  is  familiar  to  most  of  the  gardening 
community.  Most  of  the  soft-wooded  and  other 
flowering  plants,  with  the  exception  of  Orchids,  are 


taken  to  Enfield,  some  miles  out  in  the  country, 
where  they  can  enjoy,  if  not  a  sunnier  sky,  at  least  a 
clearer  atmosphere,  the  advantages  of  which  are  well 
known  to  every  cultivator.  The  Cyclamens  are  there  at 
present,  with  the  exception  of  the  next  year’s  plants, 
— the  seedlings,  which  have  now  been  potted  off  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities,  and  are  furnished  with  three  or  four 
leaves. 

Hard-wooded  and  Flowering  Plants. 

As  an  instance  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  Aralia 
Sieboldi  is  held,  may  be  mentioned  a  house  over  100  ft. 
in  length,  filled  with  plants  of  a  useful  size  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  about  two  years  old.  Another  house  i3 
filled  with  one-year-old  seedlings,  small,  but  pretty  even 
in  their  miniature  state.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Araucaria  excelsa,  with  which  another  house  of  equal 
dimensions  is  filled.  The  plants  are  shapely  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  with  healthy  light  green  branches 
and  leaves,  and  range  from  8  ins.  to  16  ins.  in  height. 

■  For  decorative  purposes  they  are  handsome.  A  general 
collection  of  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons  fills 
a  house  about  200  ft.  or  300  ft.  in  length.  The  Heaths 
and  Azaleas  here  are  mostly  of  some  considerable  size; 
small  plants  of  both  occupy  cold  frames  closely  ranged 
over  a  large  extent  of  ground  like  a  village  of  low  glass 
houses.  Small  Heaths  are  being  potted  on  in  immense 
quantities.  Several  houses  are  filled  with  tree  Car¬ 
nations,  clean,  healthy,  and  in  all  stages’of  flowering, 
or  young  plants. 

Bouvardias  are  grown  in  several  houses,  and  of 
different  sizes,  many  of  which  are  gay  with  their  brightly 
coloured  flowers.  Bushy  plants  of  Priory  Beauty  from 
12  ins.  to  15  ins.  in  height  are  furnished  with  trusses 
of  clear  pink  flowers.  Those  of  Dazzler  are  rosy 
scarlet,  and  very  freely  produced.  Elegans  is  a  bright 
scarlet,  but  is  surpassed  in  brilliancy  and  freedom  of 
flowering  by  President  Cleveland.  Alfred  Neuner  and 
President  Garfield  are  now  well  known  for  their  double 
white  and  double  pink  flowers  respectively. 

Ferns  and  Palms. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  are  kept  and  grown  in  quantity. 
Adiantums  include  A.  cuneatum,  A.  gracillimum,  A. 
decorum,  and  A.  concinnum  latum,  whose  utility  is  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  Lomaria  Gibba  is  a  great 
favourite  for  decorative  purposes,  as  is  Pteris  cretica, 
P.  c.  major,  P.  argynea,  Lastrea  aristata  variegata,  a 
beautifully  variegated,  very  hardy,  and  useful  Fern. 
Large  quantities  of  Palms  in  a  young  state  include 
Latania  borbonica,  Areca  lutescens,  Kentia  Fosteriana, 
and  Seaforthia  elegans,  indispensable  among  this  class 
of  plants  for  decorative  purposes. 

Orchids. 

In  the  cool  houses  a  large  number  of  very  select  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  are  now  in  various  stages  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  from  the  bud  to  the  expanded  state.  These 
forms,  from  pure  white  to  highly-blotched,  are  remark¬ 
able  for  size  of  flower,  breadth  of  petal,  and  variety  of 
colour.  A  grand  piece  of  O.  MTlckeanum  carries  a  long 
arching  spike,  branched  at  the  base,  and  bearing 
twenty  fully-expanded  heavily-blotched  flowers.  "We 
noticed  a  pale  yellow  slightly-spotted  form  of  O. 
hebraicum,  sufficiently  pretty  to  be  grown  as  a  variety. 
The  sweetly-scented  white  flowers  of  O.  pulchellum  • 
majus  seem  to  be  always  in  season.  A  charming  little 
Eestrepia  has  been  grown  here  for  several  years,  without 
anyone  being  able  to  name  it.  It  is  something  in  the 
way  of  R.  elegans,  but  it  is  beautifully  marked  with 
golden  yellow  and  rich  brown  lines  alternately. 

Cypripediums  here,  as  elsewhere,  at  present  are  held 
in  high  estimation,  of  which  the  immense  numbers  of 
the  plants  themselves  bear  silent  witness.  Of  Cypri- 
pedium  Sanderianum  alone  there  are  some  7,000  plants 
scattered  about  in  different  houses,  and  many  of  them 
have  flowered.  One  peculiarity  of  this  species  is  that 
no  large  specimens  of  it  have  been  found  or  sent  home. 
There  are  some  4,000  plants  of  C.  Lawrenceana, 
established  and  in  healthy  condition ;  several  were 
flowering  and  some  of  them  were  exceptionally  fine. 
C.  Lowii  is  getting  scarce  in  its  native  home,  a  fact 
which  must  increase  its  value.  Its  counterpart,  C. 
Haynaldianum,  is  a  grand  thing,  and  some  of  the  largest 
specimens  are  to  be  seen  here.  The  standards  are 
yellow  and  brown,  blotched  upwards,  and  suffused  with 
rose  on  a  white  ground.  But  the  large  rich  purple 
blotches  on  the  petals,  which  are  rose-coloured  in  the 
upper  part,  constitute  the  boldest  and  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  flower.  C.  Hookers  is  notable  for  the 
beautifully  tessellated  character  of  the  foliage.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  ornamental  of  the  Angrrecums 
are  grown  in  quantity.  The  first  of  the  flowers  of  A. 
sesquipedale  have  been  open  for  some  time,  and  measure 
over  6  ins.  across  the  petals,  while  the  spur  is  over  a 
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foot  in  length.  The  plants  were  standing  amongst 
crocks  about  this  time  last  year.  About  2,000  spikes 
of  A.  citratum  are  now  ready  to  expand,  and  will  exhale 
a  delicious  odour  presently.  A.  hyaloides  is  notable  for 
the  number  of  horizontal  flower  spikes  that  are  given  off 
from  quite  small  plants.  A  rare  plant  is  the  new  A. 
calligerum,  with  wholly  white  flowers,  including  the 
spur,  which  is  5  ins.  long.  The  flowers  ar.e  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  A.  caudatum,  but  of  a  purer  white 

Cattleyas  are  represented  by  C.  Percivaliana,  one  of 
the  first  to  flower.  C.  maxima,  with  its  petals  and  lip 
beautifully  reticulated  with  rosy  purple  on  a  blush 
ground,  is  flowering  late.  A  bold-looking  flower  is  C. 
Warscewiczii,  with  white  sepals,  very  broad  white 
petals,  and  a  pale  rosy  blush  lip,  marked  with  a  large 
golden  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat.  Amongst  a  number 
of  plants  of  Ltelia  peduncularis  in  full  flower  was  a 
nearly  pure  white  variety,  having  a  pale  purple  blotch 
in  the  throat,  which  becomes  very  dark  in  the  typical 
form.  Several  of  the  Calanthes  are  grown,  of  which 
C.  vestita  gigantea  is  very  noteworthy.  The  flowers 
are  as  large  again  as  those  of  the  type,  and  the  flower 
scape  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height.  A  variety  of  Dendrobium, 
which  might  be  described  as  a  dwarf  form  of  D.  hetero- 
carpum  philippinense,  was  characterised  by  the  pale 
almost  scentless  flowers  of  that  variety,  but  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  were  dwarf  and  very  stout. 

The  best  of  the  Phalrenopsis  flowering  at  present  are 
P.  amabilis,  P.  Schilleriana,  and  P.  Stuartiana.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  particularly  acceptable  at  this  season, 
but  the  foggy  weather  plays  sad  havoc  with  the 
expanding  buds.  The  last  two  mentioned  are  scarcely 
in  season  yet  however,  and  we  may  hope  for  them  a 
clearer  atmosphere. 

- - 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Ivew  to  the  Rescue  ! 

Ix  the  statement  issued  by  the  council  before  the 
meeting,  held  in  December  last,  the  Fellows  were 
reminded  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  is  the  chairman  of 
their  Scientific  Committee.  It  was,  so  far,  clever,  and 
does  credit  to  the  author  of  the  report.  The  Fellows 
were  dissatisfied  at  the  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  society,  and  the  council  thought  that  the  good  name 
of  Sir  Joseph  would,  to  some  extent,  shield  them  and 
inspire  confidence ;  yet  during  the  last  two  years  I 
have  pretty  regularly  attended  at  South  Kensington, 
and  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sir  Joseph 
there. 

However,  he  has  now  given  signs  of  life,  and  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  which  is 
very  much  the  same  in  substance  as  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  at  the  December  meeting.  Mr. 
Dyer  is  Sir  Joseph’s  son-in-law,  and  succeeded  him  as 
director  of  Kew  Gardens.  In  a  circular  just  issued  by 
the  secretary  of  the  R.  H.  S.,  I  find  that  Mr.  Dyer  has 
given  notice  of  his  desire  to  resign  his  seat  on  the 
council ;  yet  I  see  also  that  he  is  re-nominated  for  election 
on  the  new  council.  This,  perhapsjwas  not  to  be  unex¬ 
pected  ;  but  I  see  also  that  Mr.  D.  Morris,  his  own 
lieutenant  at  Kew,  is  also  placed  among  the  new 
council,  and  actually  proposed  for  election  as  treasurer. 

No  doubt  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr. 
Morris  are  excellent  men,  and  constitute  a  powerful 
botanical  triumvirate,  so  far  as  science  goes,  but  do  we 
want  so  much  science  ?  Kew  is  managed  at  the  public 
expense,  therefore  without  any  risk  of  failure.  The 
director  and  his  second  are  well  backed  by  a  legion  of 
employes  all  paid  by  the  country,  and  who  sing  their 
own  praise  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
pretty  well  all  the  year  round.  Do  we  want  to  be 
taken  in  tow  by  Kew,  and  play  second  fiddle  ?  Already 
the  scientists  have  answered  the  appeal  of  Sir  Joseph  ; 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  Mr. 
Burbidge,  F.L.S.,  has  joined  in  the  chorus  of  praise. 
Where  will  it  end  ?  Do  we  want  so  much  science  ? 
Scientific  botany  is  the  province  of  the  Linnean  Society 
and  of  Kew  Gardens.  Keep  it  there!  What  the  R.H.S. 
requires  is  the  guidance  of  the  practical  men  of  the 
horticultural  world — respectable  nurserymen  and  seeds¬ 
men,  practical  gardeners  and  gentlemen  amateurs  such 
as  Mr.  Wilson  and  others — not  that  of  the  mere 
botanists.  Let  us,  therefore,  think  the  matter  over 
seriously  before  the  next  general  meeting,  and  see  if  it 
be  not  possible  to  avoid  the  despotism  of  Kew,  which  is 
looming  in  the  distance. — A  Fellow  of  the  R.H.S. 


Me.  Editor,  I  am  sorely  puzzled  by  a  printed 
communication  I  have  received  from  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 


called  “  A  Balloting  List  for  Council,”  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  most  extraordinary  document  —an  incompre¬ 
hensible  mystery.  At  the  last  general  meeting  but 
one,  I  was  informed  that  three  members  of  the  council 
had  resigned  their  seats,  viz.,  Mr.  W.  Haughton, 
Major  Mason,  and  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke,  and  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  two  first-named  gentlemen, 
and  the  excited  speech  of  Mr.  Dyer,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  council  had  not  been  “a  happy 
family.”  I  also  concluded  that  our  good  natured 
president  had  not  sufficient  strength — -the  necessary 
“  quos  ego  ”  needed  to  work  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  his  council  into  an  harmonious  whole. 

However,  to  return  to  this  balloting  paper.  A.m  I  to 
infer  that  the  three  gentlemen  named  above  have 
resumed  their  seats  for  the  time,  since  the  meeting,  in 
order  to  enable  the  council  to  resign  cn  masse  ?  I  am 
decidedly  puzzled,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  require  your 
assistance.  If  these  three  gentlemen  have  not  joined 
again,  I  should  have  thought,  in  my  simplicity,  that  it 
would  have  been  the  correct  thing  to  affix  R.S.  to  their 
names  in  large  type,  and  more  diminutive  letters  to  the 
remainder.  I  cannot  realize  the  fact  that  these  R.  a. 
members  are  in  earnest,  and  my  argument  is,  that  if 
they  were,  they  would  not  in  the  same  breath  resign 
and  re-appeint  themselves. 

The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  muddled  I  grow.  If 
the  council  have  resigned,  there  is  no  longer  a  council  ; 
why,  then,  should  they  take  such  an  important  step 
as  to  offer  us  a  list  with  their  own’ names  included? 
Why  should  they  not  leave  it  to  the  Fellows  to  settle  ? 
It  is  puzzling,  it  is  mysterious,  it  has  a  smell  of  brim¬ 
stone,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  treated  like  a  fool  by  that 
blue  piece  of  paper.  Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  help  me  to 
understand  what  this  extraordinary  paper  means  before 
I  go  to  the  ballot.  Stay,  though,  why  should  I  take 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  go  through 
the  farce  of  balloting  ?  There  is  no  printed  list  of  the 
names  of  the  ■  Fellows,  consequently,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  their  acting  in  concert.  Why,  then, 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  society  merely  to  register  the 
decrees  of  the  council  ?  The  new  council,  with  a  few 
exceptions  (four  out  of  fifteen),  is,  on  the  face  of  the 
ballot  paper  just  issued — a  self-elected  one.  Through 
their  mismanagement,  these  eleven  members  have 
brought  the  society  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  so  low  in 
funds  has  its  exchequer  become  that  they  have  had 
to  go  round  with  the  hat.  Why,  then,  should  they 
cling  so  tenaciously  to  their  seats  ?  What  is  there 
behind  the  scenes,  that  they  should  nominate  the 
majority  from  among  themselves  ? — A  Puzzled  Fellow. 
[We  cannot  tell  you  all  that  it  means,  but  may  say 
that  the  members  of  the  council  have  not  resigned  ; 
they  have  simply  given  notice  of  their  wish  to  resign. 
It  is  for  the  Fellows  to  accept  their  resignation,  and 
appoint  their  successors,  provided  they  are  sharp 
enough  to  conform  to  the  bye-laws.  See  some  further 
remarks  on  the  subject  at  p.  323. — Ed.] 

- - - 

MEDLAR  JELLY. 

The  Medlar  Jelly,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  nurserymen, 
Sawbridgeworth,  was,  as  already  stated,  manufactured 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Royal  Medlar,  a  medium-sized, 
free-bearing  variety  with  a  pleasant  acidity.  Mr.  T.  F. 
Rivers  informed  us  that  some  time  ago  he  cut  down  a 
Hawthorn  hedge,  and  grafted  upon  it  the  Royal 
Medlar,  and  having  a  good  deal  of  fruit,  a  portion  of  it 
was  converted  into  jelly  ;  and  it  was  found  to  be  of  a 
good  consistency  and  highly  flavoured,  resembling  that 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  Guava.  Now,  although  the 
conversion  of  Medlars  into  jelly  is  by  no  means  a  new 
practice,  it  is  yet  not  generally  adopted  ;  and  it  is 
well  to  give  the  method  of  manufacture  as  practised  at 
Sawbridgeworth.  The  fruits  are  taken  for  the  purpose 
when  they  might  be  said  to  just  commence  the  process  of 
softening,  they  are  washed  in  water  and  placed  in  a 
preserving  pan  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them  ; 
they  are  then  allowed  to  simmer  gently  and  slowly 
until  they  become  a  pulp.  Some  recommend  crushing 
the  fruit  previously  ;  but  it  is  not  done  at  Sawbridge¬ 
worth.  As  a  matter  of  course,  frequent  stirrings  are 
necessary  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  pulp  becoming 
burned.  Then  it  is  strained  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  to 
every  pint  of  the  juice  so  obtained,  one  pound  of  lump 
sugar  is  added,  though  some  people  prefer  a  lesser 
quantity  ;  then  it  is  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a-half  or 
rather  less  ;  and  when  ready,  put  into  glasses  and  jelly 
shapes.  Seeing  that  so  few  persons  care  to  eat  Medlars 
in  an  ordinary  ripe  state,  it  is  well  that  the  methods  of 
converting  the  fruit  into  good  wholesome  jelly  should 
be  more  widely  known. — R.  D. 


otes  from  Scotland. 

Insch  Horticultural  Society. — A  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Insch,  Aberdeenshire,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
13th  inst.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the 
president,  Mr.  Beaton,  Station  Hotel,  occupied  the 
chair.  There  were  submitted  for  the  inspection  of 
members  two  handsome  Silver  Medals  from  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  one  of  which 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Eddie,  gardener,  Freefield, 
for  garden  produce,  and  the  other  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
Wardhouse.  An  elegant  Silver  Medal  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Insch  Hortus  Club  to  Mr.  Thorn,  Old 
Logie,  for  a  basket  of  vegetables.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  hold  a  concert  and  dance  on  February  10th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  The  usual  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  president  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums  in  Argyle- 
shire. — I  was  pleased  to  see  the  well- written  article 
on  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  by  your  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  Murphy  (p.  276),  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
the  means  of  inducing  many  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
While  living  with  Mr.  Russell,  at  Poltalloch  Gardens, 
Argyleshire,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  tried,  first 
in  1886.  A  long  south  wall  had  recently  been  planted 
with  a  choice  selection  of  ornamental  and  flowering 
climbers,  and  in  order  to  hide  the  bareness  of  the  wall 
for  the  time  being,  as  well  as  to  give  Chrysanthemums 
out  of  doors  a  fair  trial,  Mr.  Russell  decided  to  put  a 
plant  between  every  climber,  those  used  being  old 
ones,  which,  after  having  flowered,  were  kept  in  a  cool 
frame  until  all  danger  of  injury  from  frost  was  over. 
They  were  planted  out  at  the  end  of  March,  after  which 
they  were  carefully  tied  as  growth  proceeded — not  on  a 
trellis,  but  by  means  of  loop-headed  nails. 

Out  of  the  many  varieties  planted,  the  following 
were  found  to  do  well — namely,  Empress  of  India 
(white),  by  far  the  best,  many  of  the  blooms  being  over 
5  ins.  across  ;  Ne  Plus  FItra,  White  Yenus,  James 
Salter,  Golden  G.  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  were 
good ;  also  Cassandra,  Chevalier  Domage,  Golden 
Beverley,  Golden  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Julia  La- 
gravere,  To  Kio,  &c.  They  were  at  their  best  at  the 
end  of  November,  and  continued  to  bloom  until 
Christmas,  when  most  of  them  were  cut  for  decorative 
purposes  at  that  festive  period.  The  same  plan  was 
tried  last  season,  but  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  up  to 
November,  when  last  I  saw  them,  they  looked  very 
promising  indeed,  some  of  the  earliest  being  then  at 
their  best  and  the  others  well  forward.  All  of  them 
were  well  set  with  buds,  and  the  only  protection  they 
received  in  frosty  weather  was  a  thin  covering  of  tiffany. 
Some  that  were  planted  on  the  garden  wall,  wherever 
an  opening  could  be  found  between  the  fruit  trees, 
did  equally  as  well,  so  that  when  one  sees  them  thus 
grown  successfully  in  Scotland,  one  cannot  but  expect 
that  they  will  do  much  better  in  the  more  favoured 
south. —  TV.  0. 

Vines  and  Manure.— It  is  very  noticeable, 
especially  among  the  amateur  classes,  that  Yine  borders 
are  ruined  by  excessive  manuring  with  putrid  and  very 
unwholesome  material,  just  in  the  same  manner  that 
they,  together  with  forced  Strawberries,  Melons,  &e., 
are  ruined  by  the  application  of  drenchings  of  thick 
poisonous  liquid  from  tanks,  where  it  may  have  been 
conserved  for  a  great  length  of  time.  We  have  never 
seen  those  whose  names  are  conspicuous  amongst  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivators  follow  such  a  practice.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  in  which  roots  are  embedded,  when  plastered 
over  with  questionable  material,  rendering  the  whole 
impervious  to  the  action  of  air  and  solar  heat,  must  be, 
in  course  of  time,  attended  with  the  worst  results  ; 
rotting  of  the  roots  cannot  be  avoided.  We  once  dug 
out  a  border  in  which  Yines  had  been  planted  for 
many  years,  and  great  care  had  annually  been 
exercised  in  placing  rich  adhesive  material  over  the 
surface  ;  but  there  had  been  for  many  years  no  roots  to 
consume  any  of  the  food  so  carefully  supplied.  They 
had  found  more  congenial  quarters  in  the  huge  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  old  building,  and  there  they  also 
perished.  We  admit  the  necessity  of  systematic 
dressing  from  the  surface,  but  not  with  the  material 
which  is  so  commonly  used,  in  the  vicinity  of  towns 
especially.  Were  this  matter  more  duly  considered, 
there  would  be  less  shanking,  premature  shrivelling, 
bad  flavour,  and  deficiency  of  colour  among  Grapes. 
Amateurs  who  seek  for  information  may  take  warning, 
and  not  apply  to  plants  that  which  they  cannot 
assimilate.  Mulching  is  of  great  benefit  to  plants  or 
fruits  which  require  much  moisture,  but  is  sometimes 
carried  too  far  in  cold  and  damp  localities. — Caledonian. 
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BULLFINCHES  AND  THE 

FRUIT-BUDS. 

I,  TOO,  have  a  garden  surrounded  at  no  great  distance 
by  woods,  so  that  I  have  read  the  plaint  of  “  H.  D.  T,” 
at  p.  314,  with  sympathetic  eyes.  Let  me  recommend 
him  at  once  to  suspend  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 
and  to  try  a  complete  change  of  tactics.  The  poor 
“  bullfincl  e  >  and  other  birds  ”  would  not  eat  his  fruit- 
buds  if  they  were  not  hungry ;  let  him  feed  them,  and  see 
whether  they  do  not,  like  all  God’s  helpless  creatures, 
requite  him  for  the  kindness  shown  to  them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the  wood¬ 
land  commissariat  began  to  fail,  the  finches,  robins, 
tits,  and  sparrows  have  come  here  daily  to  see  what 
fare  our  garden  might  provide.  "We  take  care  that 
they  find  a  beautiful  breakfast  on  the  path  before 
the  windows, —  not  of  bread  alone  or  chiefly,  but 
of  scraps  of  all  kinds,  bones,  fat,  cold  vegetables,  the 
trimmings  of  bacon,  pie-crust,  and,  in  short,  anything 
that  would  be  acceptable  in  a  poultry  yard.  Three 
times  a  day  we  throw  out  such  a  collection, — sometimes 
less  and  sometimes  more  than  a  good  plateful,  but  always 
some,— viz.,  after  breakfast,  after  luncheon,  and  in 
the  evening.  The  pleasure  of  watching  our  company  at 
dinner  is  in  itself  ample  repayment  for  the  trifling 
trouble  taken  (the  cost  is  not  appreciable),  but  quite 
apart  from  the  joys  of  hospitality  bestowed,  we  are 
thankful  to  welcome  the  birds  on  purely  selfish  grounds  ; 
so  far  from  regarding  them  as  foes,  we  call  them  our 
staff  of  under-gardeners  !  Their  breakfast  over,  they 
generally  linger  in  the  garden  till  two  o’clock,  wdien 
the  banquet  is  repeated,  and  I — who  keep  no  gardener, 
but  stir  the  surface  of  my  flower  and  fruit-borders 
myself — know,  as  no  mere  theorist  can  know,  what 
manner  of  vile  and  wicked  grubs  and  sleepy  wireworms 
are  picked  up  in  the  interval  by  these  pretty  creatures. 
No  longer  too  hungry  to  search  patiently  aud  specu¬ 
latively,  they  are  diligent  and  methodical  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  garden’s  real  enemies.  Inside  our 
boundaries  no  gun  is  ever  fired  ;  the  always  increasing 
crowd  of  birds  is  a  sweet  and  musical  mob  of  labourers 
that  are  worthy  of  their  hire.* 

Oh,  let  not  “D.  H.  T.  ”  allow  the  six  hundred  and 
seventy-first  little  life  to  be  taken  !  Every  one  of 
the  six  hundred  and  seventy  would  have  been 
welcomed  here.  Let  him  syringe  his  bushes  with  lime 
and  soot  while  his  faith  in  the  little  under-gardeners 
is  weak  (I,  for  my  part,  leave  mine  unsyringed,  except 
when  I  am  oppressed  by  the  vicious  insects,  from  which 
the  dear  birds  do  what  beaks  can  to  rid  me)  ;  and, 
perhaps,  before  the  winter  is  over  his  faith  may  be  as 
strong  as  mine. 

“  "What  ?”  cries  an  indignant  somebody,  “  does  this 
sentimental  person  actually  deny  that  birds  devour 
fruit  buds  ?  ” 

No.  But  I  say  that  when  a  poor  man  has  just  had 
a  good  dinner,  and  paid  nothing  for  it,  he  is  not  likely 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  steal  a  turnip  ;  and  if  I  do  not 
help  the  helpless  birds,  and  give  them  no  dinner,  I 
ought  not  to  grudge  them  a  poor  meal  made  at  my 
expense  in  the  garden  where  they  work  and  sing  for 
me  ;  and  as  to  the  “  sentimentality  ”  charge,  let  not 
that  have  power  to  make  us  ashamed.  “LI.  D.  T. ” 
writes  as  if  his  heart  yearned  over  the  poor,  tiresome 
bullfinches,  as  if  he  would  so  gladly  spare  them  if  he 
could.  The  desire  is  a  noble  one.  For  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  without  Our  Father,  not  one  of 
them  is  forgotten  before  Him  ;  and  on  that  assurance 
we  are  urged  to  ground  our  confidence  that  we  too 
are  not  forgotten,  and  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads 
are  all  numbered,  however  unlike  it  things  may  some¬ 
times  look.  Shall  we,  then,  forget  the  sparrows  ? 
Can  we  ? 

But  let  the  higher  aspect  of  the  question  fall  back, 
and  let  “  H.  D.  T.  ”  turn  to  the  issue  of  The  Gardening 
"World  of  January  10th,  1S85,  p.  292.  There  he  will 
find  a  short  article  entitled,  ‘ 1  The  Bird  as  the  Labourer 
of  Man,’’  which  those  who  have  never  read  should  read 
and  weigh,  and  those  who  have  read  it  should  read 
again  and  weigh  afresh.  In  it  the  case  of  ‘  ‘  Bird  v. 
Insect  is  ably  and  fairly  stated  on  its  own  merits.  Nor 
will  the  most  prejudiced  person  be  in  a  hurry  to  impugn 
the  evidence  of  such  a  witness  as  M.  Michelet. 

Lastly,  I  would  refer  to  a  letter  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  The  Gardeners'  Magazine,  of 
February  2nd,  1878,  for  the  sake  of  the  following 
passage,  which  is  too  apposite  not  to  be  quoted : — 
“Twelve  years  ago  my  gardener  wished  me  to  allow 
him  to  kill  all  the  bullfinches,  because  they  were 
pecking  at  the  buds  of  the  Gooseberry  bushes.  Although 

*  It  has  been  put  upon  record,  by  an  accurate  observer,  that 
one  pair  of  sparrows  carried  3,360  caterpillars  to  their  nest  in 
the  course  of  a  single  week ! 


we  have  always  plenty  of  bullfinches,  our  trees  have 
passed  scot-free  ever  since.”  Famine,  that  is  to  say, 
and  not  a  spirit  of  wanton  mischief,  drove  the  bull¬ 
finches  of  that  particular  district  to  the  Gooseberry 
bushes  in  that  particular  season.  “  Faute  de  mieux," 
they  cried— and  fell  to.  Shall  not  we  garden-lovers, 
thanking  “  H.  D.  T.”  for  the  opportunity  of  entering 
into  a  league  so  honourable,  combine  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  that  despairing  cry,  that  Faute  de  mieux  / 
an  impossibility  within  our  garden-walls  ?  Surely  it  is 
worth  a  trial,  partly  for  our  own  sakes,  more  for  the  birds’ 
sakes,  most  of  all  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  has 
committed  to  us  the  charge  of  His  defenceless  creatures. 
— C.  A.  G.,  1 6th  January,  1888. 
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NEW  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  illustration  opposite  serves  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  march  of  improvement  that  continues  to  be  made 
in  this  old-fashioned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
popular  class  of  plants.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
undermentioned  varieties,  or  some  of  them,  at  recent 
exhibitions,  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  representations,  both  with  regard  to  the  size,  regu¬ 
larity,  and  general  disposition  of  the  petals  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  give  no  idea  of  the  substance,  nor 
the  delicate,  yet  charming  and  brilliant  hues  of  all 
shades  possessed  by  the  flowers  themselves,  which  have 
been  wonderfully  improved  in  recent  years,  thanks  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  encouragement  given  to  raisers  by 
such  firms  as  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons. 

On  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  illustration,  the 
first  figure  represents  Lady  Frances  Bussell,  having  soft 
rose-coloured  flowers,  with  a  white  eye,  and  dwarf, 
short-jointed  stems.  The  second  to  the  right  is  Lady 
Roseberry,  with  petals  of  the  richest  salmon,  and  white 
at  the  base.  Countess  of  Derby  follows  with  suffused 


Pelargonium  pip  showing  size  a  few  years  ago. 


salmon  flowers,  deepening  to  a  fiery  tint  in  the  centre, 
and  white  at  the  margin.  The  fourth  figure  represents 
Brilliant,  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  scarlet  flowers 
existing  in  this  class  of  plants.  Lily,  which  follows, 
produces  the  largest  flowers  of  any  white  variety,  but 
is  generally  faintly  tinted  with  pink  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  Succeeding  this  is  H.  Cannell,  Junr.,  which 
produces  large  flowers  of  perfect  form  in  huge  trusses  ; 
the  colour  may  be  described  as  a  deep  crimson,  heavily 
suffused  with  purple,  and  white  at  the  very  base  only. 
No.  7  on  the  lower  left-hand  side  represents  the 
variety,  Rev.  H.  Harries,  with  large,  soft  rosy  red 
flowers,  produced  in  bold  trusses  of  great  size.  To  the 
right  of  this  is  a  pink  variety,  shaded  with  purple,  and 
named  Mrs.  David  Saunders.  It  flowers  freely  and  is 
dwarf  in  habit,  carrying  the  flower-stems  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  small  figure  above  is  that  of  one  of  the 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  so  popular  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which,  by  comparison,  serves  to  show  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  with  the  modern  varieties,  such  as 
those  above  mentioned.  Even  this  type  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  original  wild  species. 

- —>X<- - 

CROTONS. 

"Whether  grown  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  stove, 
dinner-table  or  exhibition  tent,  these  beautiful  varie¬ 
gated  foliage  plants  must  rank  among  the  finest  when 
wrell  cultivated  and  seen  in  perfect  condition.  I  say 
perfect  condition,  because  we  sometimes  meet  with 
them  in  such  a  state  that  they  are  anything  but  things 
of  beauty,  and  as  it  is  said,  that  “Anything  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,”  that  adage  may  with 
advantage  be  forcibly  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
Crotons. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  grown  sorts  are  C.  varie- 
gatum,  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century;  and  C.  angustifolium,  admirably 


adapted  for  table  plants,  having  long,  narrow,  drooping 
leaves ;  it  makes  a  fine  specimen,  pyramid-trained, 
and  may  well  be  described  as  a  “  Fountain  of  Gold.” 
Crotons  to  be  grown  on  into  specimens  should  be 
propagated  early  in  the  spring,  and  strong  well- 
developed  shoots,  if  taken  off,  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots — -using  soil  mainly  composed  of  sand — and  placed 
on  a  good  bottom  heat,  covered  by  a  hand-light,  will 
soon  root.  Pot  on  as  required,  but  do  not  give  too 
large  a  shift  in  the  anxiety  to  produce  extra  growth. 
They  are  plants  that  delight  in  a  high  temperature 
when  in  active  growth,  and  require  syringing  morning 
and  afternoon — with  rain  water  if  possible — which  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  the  plants  free  of 
insects,  especially  thrips,  to  which  they  are  most  liable, 
and  which  soon  disfigure  them  if  allowed  to  obtain  a 
lodgment  on  the  leaves. 

Allow  the  plants  sufficient  room  for  development, 
placing  them  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  and 
hot  too  much  shading,  as  sunshine  is  required  to 
produce  high  colour,  aud  bring  out  to  perfection  their 
beautiful  variegation.  Crotons  require  a  good  holding 
soil,  composed  of  turfy  loam,  one  fourth  of  old  Mush- 
room-bed  manure,  and  a  good  admixture  of  sharp 
coarse  sand,  and  the  drainage  should  be  thorough. 
Manure  water  may  be  advantageously  used  when  the 
plants  are  well  furnished  with  roots. 

As  to  the  mode  of  training  for  specimen  plants — bush 
or  pyramid — I  may  say  that  I  greatly  prefer  the  latter 
style,  especially  for  those  of  the  C.  angustifolium  type 
of  growth,  bush  training  being  more  adapted  to  those  of 
the  large-leaved  section,  as  C.  variegatum  ;  in  either 
case  they  should  be  well  furnished  down  to  the  pot, 
like  the  plants  I  remember  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  now  of 
Gunnersbury,  used  to  exhibit  at  the  Brighton  shows  a 
few  years  ago.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  plants 
should  be  syringed  with  rain  water,  because  we  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  using  hard  spring  water, 
which,  after  a  few  applications,  left  a  sediment  on  the 
leaves  as  though  they  had  been  syringed  with  clear 
lime  water,  and  which  occasioned  a  deal  of  labour  in 
sponging  with  Gishurst  Compound. 

There  are  now  so  many  kinds  in  cultivation  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  ;  they  are  all  more  or 
less  beautiful,  and  the  cultivator  must  be  guided  by 
the  purpose  for  which  he  requires  them.  The  following 
are  very  worthy  of  cultivation  as  table  plants  : — 
Elegantissimum,  Majesticum,  Weismanni,  Johannis, 
Angustifolium  and  "Warrenii ;  for  specimen  plants  : — 
Challenger,  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mortii, 
Sunset  and  Majesticum.— George  Potts,  Junr. 

■ - — - 

THE  BEST  CONIFERS  FOR 

PRESENT  PLANTING. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  3 1 5). 

The  Weeping  Spruce  (Picea  Morinda)  for  beauty 
and  grace  would  be  hard  to  match.  The  long  weeping 
spray  and  fresh  green  tint  of  foliage  render  this  tree 
as  distinct  and  unusual  as  it  is  handsome.  The  timber 
is  not  of  great  value,  but  this  is  made  up  in  the  orna¬ 
mental  appearance. 

The  Japan  Cryptomeria  (C.  japonica). — This  is 
a  fast-growing  tree  when  perfectly  established,  and  one 
that  rarely  suffers,  even  during  our  most  severe  winters. 
It  should  be  used  along  the  margins  of  woodlands, 
especially  deciduous,  as  it  imparts  a  warmth  and  dressy 
appearance  to  such.  The  wood  is  prettily  grained, 
smooth,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Wind-swept 
districts  should  not  be  chosen  in  which  to  plant  this 
Cryptomeria. 

The  Redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  should  be 
used  in  similar  situations  to  the  Douglas  Fir,  where 
it  will  produce  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  timber  in 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  tree  of  massive  proportions, 
well  fitted  for  planting  in  rich  valleys  where  the  force 
of  the  wind  is  broken  up,  and  produces  a  nice,  clean, 
and  beautifully-coloured  timber. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
latter,  but  it  is  rather  more  hardy,  and  produces  timber 
of  about  equal  value.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  has 
received  a  great  amount  of  attention,  and,  certainly,  for 
a  conspicuous  position  on  the  lawn  and  where  it  is 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  district  will 
be  particularly  well  suited. 

Araucaria  imbricata  is  about  the  worst-used 
Conifer  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  for  be  the 
soil,  altitude,  or  situation  suitable  or  not,  every  person 
from  the  landlord  down  to  the  humble  cottar  must  have 
his  Araucaria.  The  “wee  bit  ”  town  garden,  be  it  only 
6  yds.  square,  must  be  ornamented  with  this  tree, 
although  the  smoke  and  grime  are  slow  poison  to  it, 
while  the  elevated  garden  of  the  farmer  and  labourer 
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must  boast  of  an  Araucaria  if  they  wish  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  Fifty  times — hundreds  we  were  going 
to  say — have  we  sounded  the  alarm  about  the  non- 
suitable  nature  of  this  Conifer  for  the  town  garden,  as, 
likewise,  for  planting  where  space  is  limited.  But  such 
advice  must  be  ill  given,  judging  by  how  ill  it  is 
received.  Dozens  of  times  have  farmers  and  cottars 
confronted  me  with  the  question,  “  What  am  I  to  do 
with  that  puzzle-monkey  in  my  front  garden,  it  takes 
up  all  the  room,  and  darkens  the  windows?”  My 
reply  has  been,  “Cut  it  down,  and  plant  a  small-growing 
shrub  instead.”  The  Araucaria,  when  planted  in  suit¬ 
able  soil,  and  where  the  air  is  pure,  as,  likewise,  where 
ample  room  for  the  perfect  development  of  its  branches 
is  afforded,  is  a  noble  and  handsome  tree — one  with  a 
tropical  air  about  it ;  but  when  stuck  in — for  it  is  rarely 
planted  properly  —  anyhow  and  anywhere,  in  stiff, 
water-logged  soil,  and  beneath  the  shade  and  drip  of 


proved  that  for  sleepers,  at  least,  it  was  superior  even 
to  the  pitch  Pine. 

The  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  Syvestris)  for  planting 
in  high-lying  and  exposed  groufldis  of  great  value,  and 
has  been  very  largely  used  in  the  formation  of  hillside 
plantations.  The  timber  of  the  best  form — the  High¬ 
land  Pine — is  of  great  durability,  and  the  well-known 
beauty  of  the  tree  has  become,  to  some  extent,  pro¬ 
verbial. — A.  D.  TV. 

- •**<«■ - 

AZALEA  INDICA  FOR  FORGING. 

It  often  happens  that  a  dearth  of  flowers  is  experienced 
for  a  few  weeks  after  Christmas  in  consequence  of  the 
great  demand  there  is  at  that  festive  season  for  them 
in  abundance  for  decorations,  &c.  Being  the  season  of 
the  year  when  we  are  having  the  shortest  of  days,  and 
the  least  amount  of  sunshine,  it  is  with  great  difficulty 


yield,  and  which  may  be  cut  with  a  nice  length  of  shoot 
attached,  their  usefulness  is  still  more  apparent. 

For  brightness  of  colour  and  freeness  to  flower 
Wm.  Carmichael  is  about  one  of  the  best.  The  flowers 
are  rich  carmine,  shaded  with  magenta,  and  of  good 
substance.  Following  closely  on  this  kind  comes  Lady 
Musgrave,  a  very  neat  compact  grower,  with  flowers  of 
medium  size,  of  a  light  carmine  colour,  and  very 
desirable.  Mrs.  Carmichael  and  Emblem  are  two  very 
fine  kinds,  the  flowers  being  larger  than  those  of  the 
preceding  varieties,  and  the  colour  of  each  a  magenta- 
crimson,  beautifully  spotted  on  the  upper  segments. 
Of  the  two,  Emblem  is  the  stronger  grower,  and  conse¬ 
quently  better  calculated  to  bear  the  knife. 

In  Marvel  we  have  a  very  free-flowering  and  growing 
kind,  with  flowers  of  a  bright  rose,  shaded  with  violet; 
and  in  Prime  Minister  the  flowers  are  soft,  pink 
in  colour,  and  produced  in  clusters.  After  these  have 


New  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 


other  trees,  there  is  unquestionably  no  more  miserable- 
looking  or  unattractive  an  object  than  it  presents 
amongst  the  whole  range  of  our  forest  trees. 

The  Larch  (Larix  europ.ea)  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  timber-producing 
trees,  but  of  late  years  it  has  become  diseased,  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  tree  being  re- produced  from  imma¬ 
ture  seeds,  and  from  such  as  have  been  produced  in 
unsuitable  situations  for  the  perfect  development  of 
the  tree. 

The  Spruce  (Picea  excelsa)  is  a  valuable  tree  for 
planting  where  the  soil  is  damp  ;  and  it  likewise 
succeeds  well  at  high  altitudes,  and  produces  a  fairly 
valuable  timber. 

The  Common  Silver  Fir  (Abies  pectinata)  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  these  islands,  but  has  never 
become  popular  either  as  an  ornamental  or  timber- 
producing  tree.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  timber  is  very  lasting.  Indeed,  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  on  one  of  the  Scottish  lines  of  railway  clearly 


that  plants  are  persuaded  to  open  their  blooms  at  all, 
except  they  have  been  properly  brought  on  by  easy 
stages. 

If  flowers  in  various  shades  of  colour  are  wanted  thus 
early,  no  plants  will  yield  a  greater  amount  of  blossom 
than  well-grown  plants  of  the  newer  forms  of  the  A. 
amoena  type.  As  there  are  no  white-flowered  kinds  in 
this  type,  a  few  plants  of  the  good  old  A.  indica  alba, 
and  the  semi-double  form,  A.  narcissiflora,  may  be 
introduced  as  well ;  for  it  is  often  a  difficult  task  to 
make  a  good  arrangement  in  flowers  without  the  aid  of 
white.  The  two  varieties  mentioned  force  well,  and 
may  be  had  early  without  much  difficulty  ;  so  also  may 
the  fine  semi-double  variety,  Deutsche  Perle,  which  is 
destined  to  become  a  very  popular  and  useful  kind. 

A.  amoena  itself  is  a  well-tried  and  useful  sort  that  will 
produce  any  amount  of  double  rosy  purple  flowers,  and 
is  indispensable  in  almost  any  collection.  Amongst  the 
newer  kinds  I  find  the  following  to  be  the  most  distinct 
in  colour,  and  considering  the  amount  of  flowers  they 


finished  flowering,  which  will  generally  be  by  the 
end  of  January  or  the  middle  of  February,  they 
should  be  examined  as  to  their  needs  for  larger  pots, 
and  at  once  placed  in  a  good  growing  temperature, 
using  the  syringe  freely  amongst  them,  when  they 
will  soon  start  away  into  good  growth.  By  making 
their  growth  thus  early  they  may  be  placed 
outside  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  where 
they  will  ripen  their  wood.  A  little  heat,  namely, 
that  of  an  intermediate  house,  will  induce  them  to 
flower  by  Christmas,  and  through  the  first  month  of 
the  new  year. —  W.  G. 

m  +  m 

A  Distinguished  Horticulturist. — M.  C.  Baltet, 
of  Troyes,  who  is  widely  known  in  horticultural  circles 
for  his  persevering  efforts  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
gardening,  has  recently  been  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  as  a  recompense  for  his  career  of 
work  and  incessant  labour.  All  to  whom  he  is  known 
will  applaud  this  distinction. 
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The  Smallest  Plant  in  the  World, 

The  smallest  flowering  plant  in  existence  is  AA  olffia 
microscopia,  a  native  of  India.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  of  Lemnacete,  or  the  Duckweed  family. 
It  is  almost  microscopic  in  size,  destitute  of  proper  stem, 
leaves  and  roots,  but  having  these  organs  merged  in 
one.  There  is,  however,  a  prolongation  of  the  lower 
surface  into  a  kind  of  rhizoid,  the  purpose  of  which 
seems  to  be  to  enable  the  plant  to  float  upright  in  the 
water.  The  fronds  multiply  asexually  by  sending  out 
other  fronds  from  a  basilar  slit,  or  concavity,  and  with 
such  rapidity  does  this  take  place  that  a  few  days  often 
suffices  to  produce  from  a  few  individuals  enough 
similar  ones  to  cover  many  square  rods  of  pond  surface 
with  the  minute  green  granules.  But  small  as  these 
plants  are,  and  simple  in  their  structure,  they  yet  pro¬ 
duce  flowers.  Two  flowers  are  produced  on  a  plant, 
each  of  them  very  simple,  one  consisting  of  a  single 
pistil,  both  of  which  burst  through  the  upper  surface  of 
the  frond.  There  are  two  species  of  this  genus  growing 
in  the  Eastern  LTnited  States,  one  of  them,  AArolffia 
Columbiana,  about  1-25  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  the 
other,  AY.  Brasiliensis,  somewhat  smaller  in  size,  The 
American  species  has  been  colle'eted  near  Philadelphia. 
— American  Gardeners  Monthly.  [Our  native  species, 
AY.  arriza,  which  enjoys  a  wide  distribution,  measures 
1-20  in.  long  by  1-40  in.  wide,  and  appears  like  grains 
of  sand  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  where  it 
occurs.  It  propagates  itself  by  budding  from  the  side 
of  the  frond,  and  the  progeny  soon  becomes  perfectly 
separate  from  the  parent.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
method  of  propagation  in  this  country,  as  the  flowers — 
of  which  it  produces  two,  a  solitary  stamen  and  a 
solitary  pistil,  pushed  out  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
frond — have  been  described  from  African  specimens. 
The  upper  surface  is  green  and  firm,  while  the  lower  is 
pale,  loosely  cellular,  and  without  roots.  It  occurs 
floating  on  the  surface  of  ponds  in  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Hants,  and  Surrey,  but  may  really  be  more  common, 
although  owing  to  its  diminutive  size,  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  except  to  the  keen  eye  of  experts.  Altogether 
twelve  species  are  known  to  science  distributed  through 
Europe,  Eastern  India,  tropical  Africa,  tropical  and 
temperate  America. — Ed.] 

Flowers  on  Leaves. 

The  so-called  leaves  of  Ruscus,  Semele,  Xyllophylla, 
and  other  species  of  Phyllanthus,  are  now  well  known 
not  be  leaves  at  all.  The  case  is  different  with  Ery- 
throchiton  hypophyllanthus,  in  which  the  flowers  seem 
to  spring  from  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  This  is 
explainable  by  the  persistency  of  the  peduncles  to 
remain  inseparate  from  the  petiole  and  midrib  of  the 
leaf,  so  that  the  flowers  appear  about  the  middle  of  the 
under-side  of  the  leaf.  This  may  be  advantageous  in 
protecting  the  large,  white,  tubularly  bell-shaped 
flowers  from  heavy  rains.  In  the  case  of  a  Begonia 
named  B.  Amelite,  which  we  noticed  in  the  Begonia 
house  at  Kew,  the  greater  number  of  the  flower-stalks 
are  axillary  or  terminal  and  quite  normal,  but  others 
appear  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  a  little  above  the 
junction  of  the  petiole  with  the  blade.  The  most 
reasonable  and  probable  explanation  of  this  phenome¬ 
non  is  that  the  flower-stalk  has  become  completely 
merged  in  the  petiole,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
union,  nor  is  the  petiole  of  unusual  thickness.  At  the 
base  of,  and  in  the  axil  of  the  same  leaf  is  a  larger 
inflorescence  of  quite  a  normal  character  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  adventitious  inflorescence  on  the 
leaf  should  not  be  considered  as  a  bud  or  branch  from 
the  normal  one.  The  Begonia  itself  is  of  hybrid  origin, 
and  was  derived  from  B.  Lynchii  and  one  of  the  tuber¬ 
ous-rooted  species. 

Two  good  Primulas. 

Two  of  the  best  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  I  have  seen 
for  some  time  attracted  my  notice  at  the  recent  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  in  London,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a 
passing  word  of  comment.  Miss  Cannell  is  an  excellent 
variety,  bearing  massive  trusses  of  an  unusual  size, 
2J  ins.  in  diameter  ;  colour  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  pink,  eye  greenish  yellow,  form  and  substance 
good.  Miss  Eva  Fish  is  a  variety  belonging  to  the  fast 
increasing  double  section,  and  is  a  grand  acquisition  to 
that  class.  Flowers  purple,  suffused  with  white,  of 
good  size,  2  ins.  in  diameter,  and  well  fringed.  A 
First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  each,  and  they 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley. 
—H. 


CratSBgus  Azarolus. 

AYitiiottt  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and 
attractive  species  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
to  those  of  your  readers  who  at  the  present  time  are 
engaged  in  planting,  no  matter  whether  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  I  would  unhesitatingly  say,  do  not  fail  to 
include  this  very  handsome  Thorn  in  the  list  of  what 
are  intended  to  form  permanent  objects  of  interest.  It 
is  admirably  adapted  for  planting  out  as  single 
specimens  either  for  parks  or  on  lawns.  Its  bright 
orange-scarlet  haws,  which  are  borne  in  huge  clusters 
and  arc  of  great  size,  render  it  for  many  weeks  in  the 
autumn  months  a  very  conspicuous  and  attractive 
object  indeed,  and  a  few  well-established  standard 
specimens,  with  their  umbel-shaped  heads,  dotted  about 
here  and  there,  'would  add  much  to  the  scenery  of  any 
domain  where  it  does  not  already  exist. — H.  J. 

Jasminuxn  gracillimum. 

Amongst  winter-flowering  plants,  the  subject  of  this 
note  must  take  high  rank.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  older 
the  plants  the  better  they  flower  ;  the  growth  is  not  in 
my  case  so  luxuriant  as  when  younger,  but  certainly 
more  floriferous.  I  have  this  week  cut  a  fine  spray 
of  its  pure  white  flowers,  the  counterpart  in  every 
respect  of  good  spikes  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora, 
excepting  the  colour.  The  panicles  of  flowers  touch 
each  other,  and  thus  make  an  exceptionally  pretty 
object.  I  have  not  had  such  a  spray  before,  or  seen  one, 
as  it  more  frequently  flowers  in  single  panicles,  instead 
of  making  wreaths.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  grow  it 
in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  with  sand  added,  and 
after  the  flowering  is  over,  I  prune  it  back  into  some¬ 
thing  like  shape,  shortening  the  strongest  growths  to 
about  one-third,  and  the  weaker  ones,  if  not  wanted, 

I  cut  clean  off.  After  the  growth  has  just  com¬ 
menced  I  pot  them  if  necessary,  and  when  sufficiently 
established  they  are  placed  in  a  light  sunny  position, 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  they  will  stand  the 
strongest  rays,  as  I  have  no  plant  house  but  what  has 
some  plants  that  require  shading.  I  utilise  the  end 
of  a  stove  on  which  the  sun  shines  until  eleven  a.m., 
not  strongly,  as  when  the  rays  are  directly  upon  them, 
and  this  position  suits  them  admirably.  AAThen  my 
present  largest  plant  first  arrived,  I  thought  to  myself 
that  it  was  another  of  the  Jasminum  Sambac  type, 
that  grows  so  freely  and  flowers  so  sparsely.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  I  did  not  accord  it  a  very  hearty 
welcome,  but  I  have  learnt  better  since.  Cuttings  root 
easily,  and  if  well  looked  after  make  nice  little  plants 
in  one  season,  and  will  give  a  few  small  panicles  of 
bloom  from  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  but  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  older  and  stronger  plants.  My  largest 
is  five  years  old,  and  has  never  had  such  large  or  so 
many  clusters  of  flowers  as  this  year  ;  they  are  still 
coming  on,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time 
to  come. — G. 

The  Jasmine-like  Solanum. 

Under  no  conditions  does  Solanum  jasminoides  appear 
to  better  advantage  than  when  planted  out  in  a  cool 
house,  or  even  out  of  doors  altogether.  AYhen  so  treated 
it  attains  a  most  rampant  development,  and  then  un¬ 
doubtedly  merits  the  comparison  to  a  Jasmine.  The 
long  slender  stems  ramble  away  at  an  enormous  rate, 
and  when  thoroughly  exposed  to  sunshine,  produce 
bunches  or  cymes  of  flowers  along  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  growing  shoots.  Of  course  when  planted 
out  of  doors  it  could  not  be  expected  to  bloom  in 
winter,  as  it  is  less  hardy  then  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
now  flowering  everywhere  in  the  south  ;  but  if  it  merely 
outlives  the  winter  in  such  a  situation,  we  have  much  for 
which  to  be  thankful.  Admirers  have  been  charmed 
with  it  on  open  walls  on  the  sunny  south  coast ;  but  we 
have  seen  it  last  for  years  on  a  south  wall  where  it  was 
merely  protected  with  a  few  branches,  some  scores  of 
miles  north  of  the  Tweed;  and  in  summer  the  flowering 
was  most  profuse.  It  is,  however,  a  perpetual  flowerer  if 
wintered  where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high,  and 
may  be  seen  in  this  condition  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  B. 
S.  AYilliams  at  Upper  Holloway. 

The  Double-flowered  Sparmannia. 

The  single-flowered  form  of  this  old-fashioned  green¬ 
house  plant  is  known  in  almost  every  collection  of  any 
extent.  The  commonest  practice  is  to  grow  it  in  pots, 
although  we  occasionally  see  it  planted  out,  and  a  large 
well-grown  plant  treated  in  this  way  is  certainly  a 
handsome  object.  It  can  also,  with  the  greatest  of 
ease,  be  grown  to  portly  dimensions  in  pots,  and  never 
fails  to  flower  when  it  receives  a  due  amount  of  exposure 
to  develop  the  foliage  to  the  best  extent  and  ripen  the 


wood.  The  large  brush-like  cluster  of  orange  and 
crimson  stamens  that  fill  up  the  centre  of  the  flower 
finds  many  admirers  ;  but  those  who  have  seen  the 
double  form  cannot  but  admit  that  it  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  ordinaiy  one  for  cut- flower  purposes. 
The  doubling  consists  of  the  petaloid  development  of 
the  stamens,  and  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  they 
have  assumed  the  colour  of  the  petals.  They  are 
narrow,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  completely  fill  up  the 
flower,  which  appears  of  a  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  crimson  stamens  that  sometimes 
expose  themselves  in  the  centre.  The  double  flowers, 
further,  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objection  that 
attaches  to  the  single  ones,  which  close  up  early, 
especially  in  dull  foggy  weather,  and  they  are  more 
durable  for  eut-flowc-r  -purposes.  A  goodly  number  of 
large  specimens  of  both  forms  are  flowering  finely  in 
Mr.  B.  S.  AATlliams’  nurseries  at  Upper  Holloway,  and 
have  been  so  for  some  time  past. 

The  Tessellated  Tillandsia. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  Bromeliads  that,  above  all 
others,  might  be  grown  in  private  establishments  for 
their  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
AYe  fail  to  appreciate  the  taste  that  is  always  satisfied 
with  graceful,  slender,  or  finely  cut-leaved  plants  for 
ordinary  decorative  purposes,  or  even  for  table  embel¬ 
lishment.  Aralias,  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  Palms,  and  the 
like  are  all  very  good  and  useful  in  their  way  ;  but  the 
beauty  of  vegetation  itself  is  best  exhibited  by  the 
striking  contrasts  which  we  see  everywhere  amongst 
its  members.  The  vasiform  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
of  this  Tillandsia  constitutes  a  beautiful  picture  in 
itself,  even  if  they  were  simply  green  ;  but  besides 
their  artistic  and  regular  arrangement,  they  are  hand¬ 
somely  tessellated  with  yellow  on  a  green  ground, 
which,  being  perfectly  natural,  and  not  presenting  the 
sickly  appearance  that  accompanies  variegation  in 
many  subjects  cultivated  for  their  assumed  colours,  is 
both  handsome  and  advocates  a  more  extended  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  plant.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  fine 
species  has  yet  flowered  in  this  country,  although  a 
magnificent  specimen  in  Air.  B.  S.  AYilliams’  ATctoria  & 
Paradise  Nurseries,  at  Upper  Holloway,  has  leaves 
about  2  ft.  in  length. 

Horticultural  Technical  Education. 

The  excellent  article  on  the  above  subject,  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  December  31st,  is  worthy  of 
careful  and  earnest  attention  on  the  part  of  anyone 
interested  in  horticulture,  aud  especially  the  rising 
generation  of  gardeners,  whom  it  materially  affects. 
The  subject  has  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  discussed, 
times  before,  but  no  practical  turn  to  bring  about  the 
end  desired  has  resulted  from  the  discussions.  Now 
you  have  once  more  started  this  important  question, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  gardening 
generally,  that  the  opinions  of  men  able  and  qualified 
to  judge,  may  express  themselves  on  this  matter.  The 
importance  and  desirability  of  higher  technical  know¬ 
ledge  in  respect  to  gardening  is  undeniable,  while  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom  are  strikingly 
manifest.  Then  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  op¬ 
portunities  possessed  by  young  gardeners  for  acquiring 
this  knowledge  are  comparatively  few,  and  it  is  only  in 
or  near  the  larger  towns  that  facilities  for  obtaining 
technical  instruction  are  offered.  Thus,  those  who  are 
situated  in  isolated  districts  who  thirst  after  knowledge 
must  perforce  make  themselves  content  with  their  lot, 
although  debarred  from  the  opportunity  which  might 
bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  their  aspirations.  It 
must  be  said  there  are  some,  perhaps  many,  who  are 
indifferent  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  other  than 
that  of  the  practical  part  of  their  profession  ;  and  some 
again  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  technical  teaching  as 
necessary,  or  even  advantageous  in  their  sphere  in  any 
way.  But  it  has  before  been  remarked  that  its 
benefits  are  unquestionable ;  therefore,  such  thoughtless 
arguments  fall  to  the  ground.  AYho  will  say  that 
Latin,  French,  and  botany  are  not  valuable  to  a 
gardener,  or  that  drawing  and  geometry  cannot  be 
made  useful  iu  many  ways  ?  Institutions  or  schools 
would  bring  about  this  end,  and  as  they  are  wanting, 
it  is  a  deficiency,  and  a  great  one  in  horticulture.  It 
sometimes  is  the  case  that  young  gardeners  hardly 
know  how  they  can  acquire  the  practical  part,  especially 
at  the  commencement  of  their  career.  It  is  true 
premiums  are  paid  in  gardens  throughout  the  couutry, 
which  in  other  trades  and  professions  are  a  guarantee 
that  instruction  will  be  given  ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  rule  with  gardeners  who  demand  a  premium 
to  do  this.  Often  the  young  man  has  to  rely  solely  on 
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his  own  efforts  to  improve  himself,  for  of  encouragement 
or  aid  from  his  superiors  there  is  none.  The  conclusion 
drawn  from  these  remarks  is,  that  something  must  be 
done  to  counteract  the  French  and  German  competition, 
and  the  sooner  the  better  for  the  British  gardener. 
The  closing  lines  of  your  article  are  characteristic  of 
the  case  when  you  say,  “  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
if  horticulture  in  this  country  is  to  extend,  it  will  only 
be  by  its  workers  keeping  pace  with  that  progress  in 
enlightenment  which  is  marking  all  other  trades  and 
vocations.” — F.  R.  S. 

Veiteh’s  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  Cauliflower  for  an 
early  supply  which  any  one  can  grow.  To  have  it  fit 
for  use  by  the  end  of  May  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat 
at  once  in  pans  ;  prick  out  into  boxes  as  soon  as  they 
get  into  the  rough  leaf,  and  in  due  course  harden  off  into 
cold  frames  and  plant  out  on  south  borders  14  ins.  each 
way.  Ever  since  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
variety  we  have  given  up  autumn  solving,  and  wintering 
the  young  plants  in  frames  for  an  early  supply. — H.  J. 

Our  Young  Gardeners. 

I  wrAs  pleased  to  notice  the  editorial  query,  p.  314,  to 
the  assertion  of  “  D.  C.,”  unfavourably  comparing 
British  gardeners  in  point  of  intelligence,  general 
knowledge,  and  refinement  to  others  of  the  artisan 
class,  a  statement  which  I  think  can  scarcely  be  borne 
out  by  positive  facts,  although  I  most  heartily 
sympathise  with,  and  admire  the  laudable  motives  by 
which  he  is  evidently  actuated,  viz. : — To  rouse  the 
British  gardeners  as  a  class  to  a  high  sense  of  their 
position,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  energy  and 
self-development.  Young  gardeners  are  made  of  the 
same  material  as  other  young  men.  There  is  really 
but  a  small  percentage  of  them  who,  by  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  study,  are  capable  of  taking  a  leading  place. 
As  the  boy  is,  so  is  the  man  ;  only  a  few  in  the  class  at 
school  go  to  the  top,  and  the  same  thing  is  evident  as 
they  emerge  into  manhood,  and  the  higher  callings  of 
life.  It  is  only  human  nature.  Many  masons, 
carpenters,  painters,  &c.,  are  first-rate  workmen,  can 
handle  their  tools  well,  and  as  such  can  command 
respect,  and  get  on  well ;  but  how  few  of  them  go  into 
the  higher  technicalities  of  their  calling.  There  is 
this  difference  between  them  and  gardeners  that  the 
former,  being  good  handicraftsmen,  can  command  good 
work  even  with  little  education  (of  course  he  would  be 
better  if  he  had  it);  the  gardener  finds  the  want  of  it  a 
serious  detriment  in  carrying  out  his  work,  as  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  study  well  in  order  to  become 
efficient.  Besides  being  able  to  handle  his  tools  well 
he  must  obtain  a  knowledge  of  plants,  fruits,  soils, 
&c.,  and  if  he  can  go  into  some  of  the  different  sciences, 
and  bring  them  to  bear  practically  upon  his  work,  so 
much  the  better  for  him.  He  will  be  more  likely  to 
shine  in  his  profession,  and  it  is  this  compulsory 
education  'which  will  always  obtain  for  the  gardener  a 
fair  leading  place  amongst  the  artisan  class.  Young 
gardeners  have  not  the  advantages  which,  in  these 
times,  they  ought  to  have,  and  this  is  due  to  want  of 
organisation ;  but  I  believe  this  will  be  remedied  in  the 
near  future.  Signs  are  not  wanting.  In  some  localities 
gardeners  are  bestirring  themselves.  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  behind.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  with 
“D.  C.”  that  “we  may  in  the  near  future  contem¬ 
plate  an  intellectual  famine  to  fall  upon  us.”  As  I 
gather  from  his  remarks,  the  rising  generation  are 
likely  to  be  inferior  in  intellectual  ability  to  those  who 
have  gone  before.  We  must  acknowledge  that  the 
education  of  the  masses  (young  gardeners  included)  is 
far  superior  to  what  it  was  a  century  or  even  half  a 
century  ago  ;  and  although  but  few  will  be  able  to 
boast  of  the  same  classical  education  which  is  accredited 
to  “Andrew”  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Fob  Roy,  we  may 
at  least  venture  to  say  that  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  will  be  able 
to  hold  their  own  in  point  of  education,  ability,  and 
general  intelligence  against  the  old  school  of  gardeners. 
— Alfred  Gaut,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge. 

A  Showy  Blue-berried  Plant. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  under  notice  is 
Psychotria  cyanococeus,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to 
become  popular  with  those  who  object  to  names  derived 
from  Latin  and  Greek.  The  unusual  colour  of  the 
fruit  is  such,  however,  as  we  seldom  see  amongst  any 
class  of  plants,  especially  in  winter,  and  might  well 
argue  for  a  place  amongst  other  berried  plants  now 
enlivening  the  stove.  I  refer  to  Ardisia  crenulata,  its 
white-fruited  variety,  A.  mammillata,  Callicarpa  pur- 


purca,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 
The  species  of  Psychotria  belong  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Cinchona,  and  are  by  no  means  characterised  by 
showiness  of  their  flowers  ;  but  the  species  under  notice 
merits  cultivation  from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  its 
fruit,  which  is  even  more  highly  tinted  than  that  of 
Coccocypselum  discolor  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
—J. 

Siphocampylus  Humboldtianus. 

If  a  bright  bit  of  colour  is  desired  for  the  stove  in 
winter,  those  'who  do  not  already  possess  this  easily 
grown  Peruvian  Lobeliaceous  plant  should  give  it  a  trial. 
It  forms  a  branching  and  bushy  low7  shrub,  generally 
about  15  ins.  in  height,  although  specimens  may  be 
grown  to  a  considerably  larger  size.  The  neat  habit  of 
the  plant,  and  when  kept  clean,  which  is  easily  done 
when  well  cared  for,  constitutes  it  a  very  desirable 
subject  for  the  stove  or  warm  conservatory,  where  the 
bright  green  of  its  leathery  persistent  leaves  contrast 
with  the  more  common  occupants  of  that  structure. 
Flowers  are  freely  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  and  last  for  a  considerable  time  in  perfection. 
They  are  tubular  and  curved,  as  implied  by  the  generic 
name,  and  rich  scarlet  in  colour,  with  an  orange  throat. 
The  anthers  are  violet,  protruded  beyond  the  flower, 
and  united  in  a  cylinder  like  a  painter’s  brush  around 
the  stigma.,  and  bear  evidence  by  their  union  in  this 
wray  of  an  affinity  with  the  Lobelias.  Flowering  speci¬ 
mens  may  now  be  seen  in  Air.  B.  S.  'Williams’  Nursery. 


Cucumber  for  Exhibition. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  some  of  your  readers  would  tell 
me  which  is  the  best  Cucumber  to  grow  in  a  frame  for 
exhibition  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  I 
have  tried  Telegraph. — H.  2V. 

- - 

THE  CULTURE  OF  CATTLEYAS 

AND  LFELIAS.— III. 

The  temperature  of  the  houses  should  be  carefully 
regulated  so  as  to  avoid  sudden  changes,  and  be  kept 
swreet  by  proper  ventilation  and  moisture.  During  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April  the 
day  temperature  may  be  60°  to  65°,  falling  to  55°  at 
night.  During  May  the  temperature  should  rise  5°, 
and  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September  should  be 
from  70°  to  80°  by  day  and  65°  by  night.  In  October 
it  should  be  from  65°  to  70°  by  day,  falling  to  60°  at 
night.  In  November  and  December  60°  to  65°  by  day 
and  55°  at  night  will  be  proper.  These  figures  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  guide.  Sometimes  from  local  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  in  severe  weather,  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  a  fall  of  5°  than  try  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
with  over-heated  pipes. 

Staging  the  Plants. 

It  is  sometimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  Orchids  that 
they  are  stiff-looking  and  unattractive  when  out  of 
bloom.  This  may  be  partly  true  of  some  of  the  genera, 
but  whether  true  or  not,  the  appearance  of  the  plants  is 
always  improved  by  being  associated  with  Ferns.  The 
rich  colours  in  the  flower  of  a  Cattleya  poised  behind 
a  plant  of  Maidenhair,  or  the  graceful  spike  of  an 
Odontoglossum  bending  over  one,  are  both  set  off  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  so  that  among  the  plants  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  stage  should  be  a  few  Adiantums, 
the  front  of  the  under  stage  should  be  draped  with 
such  plants  as  Ficus  repens,  Panicum,  or  Isolepis,  and 
any  bare  places  on  the  ground  may  be  planted  with 
Selaginella,  which  gives  a  fresh  and  tidy  appearance 
to  the  house.  In  most  houses  of  considerable  size  the 
temperature  varies  slightly  in  different  parts  of  it ;  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  plants  coming  from 
the  warmest  latitudes  should  be  placed  where  there  is 
more  heat,  and  vice  versa.  By  a  little  manoeuvring  of 
this  sort,  and  by  placing  those  requiring  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  near  the  glass,  the  whole  of  the  species 
may  be  grown  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
success. 

Insects. 

The  insects  which  attack  Cattleyas  and  Leelias  are 
mealy-bug,  scale,  thrip,  and  occasionally  green-fly  on 
the  young  growths.  The  two  former  may  be  removed 
by  sponging  with  pure  water,  or  by  using  some  safe 
insecticide.  A  pointed  stick  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
dislodge  scale,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bruise 
the  foliage.  Thrip  and  green-fly  can  easily  be  destroyed 
by  fumigating  with  tobacco-paper,  or  by  steaming 
with  tobacco-juice,  which  is  safer  and  far  more  effectual. 
Of  late  a  new  pest  has  appeared — a  sort  of  fly  called 
Isosoma  orchidearum,  or  Cattleya-fly.  This  attacks 
the  young  growths  and  roots  of  Cattleyas  and  Lcelias 


generally,  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  becoming 
swollen  where  the  maggots  are  feeding.  These,  when 
matured,  change  into  flies,  and  escape  by  a  small 
opening,  when,  if  not  destroyed,  they  will,  in  turn, 
deposit  their  eggs  on  fresh  plants,  and  so  spread  over 
the  whole  house.  I  have  never  seen  this  unwelcome 
visitor  ;  but  on  one  occasion  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  result  of  its  work.  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  claims 
to  have  first  noticed  it,  says  that  the  only  remedy  is  to 
carefully  go  over  the  plants,  and  ruthlessly  cut  off  and 
burn  every  growth  that  shows  signs  of  having  been 
bored,  and  by  hunting  and  catching  the  fly. 

Cockroaches  and  woodlice  also  attack  the  roots,  and 
should  be  looked  after  at  night  with  a  lamp  and 
destroyed.  Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping 
the  plants  free  of  insects,  as  however  well  their  culture 
may  be  attended  to  otherwise,  no  collection  will  long 
remain  healthy  where  these  pests  are  allowed  to 
multiply.  The  first  appearance  of  any  species  should 
be  the  signal  for  prompt  measures  being  taken  to  have 
them  exterminated. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  describe  briefly  the 
cultural  treatment  of  the  Cattleya  and  L®lia,  the 
necessary  appliances,  and  also  to  enumerate  the  insects 
which  attack  them  ;  but  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
paper  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  every  little  detail, 
and  some,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  gardener’s  art, 
can  only  be  learnt  by  experience.  Still,  Orchid 
growing  is  not  the  mystery  it  once  was,  and  amongst 
the  section  treated  in  this  paper  there  are  not  many 
that  are  miffy  or  difficult  to  grow.  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  manage  is  C.  superba,  which  does  best  on  a 
block  of  wood  or  tree-Fern  stem,  or  in  a  basket  with 
live  sphagnum  moss,  and  delights  in  an  abundance  of 
heat  and  moisture,  with  more  of  the  latter  at  the  roots 
when  at  rest  than  other  Cattleyas.  C.  Dowiana, 
C.  gigas  and  C.  Eldorado  also  do  better  with  more  heat, 
and  should  be  grown  near  the  glass  to  induce  them  to 
flower  freely. 

Those  requiring  to  be  grown  in  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  house  are  C.  Skinneri,  C.  "VYalkeriana  and  its 
varieties,  and  C.  citrina.  The  latter  is  very  distinct 
from  all  others,  and  succeeds  best  when  grown  with 
the  Odontoglossoms,  giving  it  very  little  water  at  the 
roots.  The  plant  should  be  tied  to  a  block  of  wood  or 
piece  of  cork  with  the  leaves  hanging  downwards,  for 
in  its  native  habitat  it  is  found  growing  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  branches  of  trees.  Amongst  Lidias  requir¬ 
ing  cool  treatment  are  L.  acuminata,  L.  albida,  L. 
anceps,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  furfuracea,  and  L.  majalis. 
Those  which  maybe  termed  the  Mexican  Alpine  section 
need  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  are  impatient  of 
much  moisture  at  the  roots  ;  neither  should  they  have 
much  potting  material  about  them.  These  are  the  only 
species  that  occur  to  me  to  want  special  notice  as  to 
culture. 

"Watering  and  Damping  the  Houses. 
Cattleyas  and  Lidias  do  not  require  so  much  moisture 
at  the  roots  as  Odontoglossums  or  East  Indian  Orchids. 
During  the  growing  season,  water  may  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  regulating  it  according  to  the  root 
action  of  the  plants.  Those  on  blocks  or  in  baskets 
will  require  watering  oftener,  and  should  be  dipped  in 
a  pail  of  water,  allowing  them  to  drip  before  hanging 
them  up  over  the  heads  of  ocher  plants.  Small-growing 
varieties  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry  at 
any  time,  for  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  become  shrivelled 
it  is  difficult  to  restore  them,  and  injury  is  often  done 
before  it  is  noticed.  Newly -imported  plants  are  better 
when  kept  comparatively  dry  till  the  roots  are  well 
advanced.  During  the  resting  period  the  plants  will 
require  very  little  water,  and  only  sufficient  to  keep  the 
bulbs  from  shrivelling  should  be  given. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO¬ 

LENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  insti¬ 
tution  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  “Simpson’s”  in 
the  Strand,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  the  treasurer,  pre¬ 
siding.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  It.  Cutler, 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  and  statement  of 
accounts  (as  published  in  our  last  number).  The  com¬ 
mittee  congratulated  the  subscribers  on  the  great 
success  which  had  attended  their  labours  during  the 
year,  and  especially  upon  the  happy  results  of  the 
collection  made  in  aid  of  the  special  Jubilee  grant, 
which  brought  in  a  clear  sum  of  £677  12s.  2d.,  and 
this  amount,  together  with  the  donations  received  at 
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the  annual  festival,  enabled  them  to  disburse  the 
largest  amount  ever  distributed  in  pensions,  viz., 
£2,124  10s. ,  and  also  to  give  £5  each  to  the 
pensioners  and  all  the  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the 
previous  election  (£655),  without  trenching  upon  the 
reserve  fund.  During  the  year  fourteen  pensioners 
died,  five  leaving  widows,  and  these  having  been  found 
worthy,  and  in  every  way  having  complied  with  the 
rules,  were  placed  on  the  pension  list  in  succession  to 
their  late  husbands.  The  committee  tender  their  best 
thanks  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  M.  P.,  for  his 
able  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  institution  at  the 
last  annual  festival,  and  announced  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  had 
kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the  next  anniversary 
gathering,  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  a 
grand  success.  The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  list 
was  stated  to  be  114,  to  be  increased  that  day  to  126. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  seconded  by  Mr.  A. 
F.  Barron,  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  accorded  to  the  committee  for  their  able 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  during  the 
year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Lee,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  Roupell,  Mr.  Harry  Veitcli  was  re-elected  treasurer, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  subscribers  tendered  to  him  for 
the  great  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  institution  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  John  Lee  moved,  Mr.  W.  Richards 
seconded,  and  it  was  agreed  unanimously  that  Mr.  FT. 
Sherwood,  Houndsditch  ;  Mr.  John  Roberts,  Gunners- 
bury  ;  Mr.  John  Laing,  Forest  Hill  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
Chiswick  ;  Mr.  G.  Woodgate,  Plingston,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Tillman,  Covent  Garden,  be  elected  to  serve  on 
the  committee  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  Roger,  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  Mr.  Francis  R.  Kinghorn  (deceased),  Mr. 
George  Munro,  Mr.  J.  L.  Woodroffe,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Nutting,  who  retire  by  rotation.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  James  Webber,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Richards, 
Mr.  John  Lee,  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston,  and  Mr.  Jesse 
Willard  were  re-elected  as  auditors,  and  thanked  for 
their  past  services.  Mr.  Watkins  moved,  and  Mr.  J. 
AVoodbridge  seconded,  that  Mr.  E.  Tidswell,  Mr.  J. 
Webber,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cathie,  Mr.  G.  Munro,  and  Mr.  W. 
Richards  be  appointed  arbitrators  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Carried  unanimously.  For  the  forty-third  time  Mr. 
John  Lee  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler 
as  secretary  (for  the  forty-seventh  year),  and  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Watkins,  this  resolution  was  also 
carried  nem.  con. 

In  consequence  of  four  vacancies  having  occurred  in 
the  list  of  pensioners  since  the  voting  papers  were 
issued,  the  committee  recommended  that  after  the  five 
pensioners  for  whom  the  election  had  been  called  had 
been  elected,  the  four  next  highest  applicants  on  the 
poll  be  elected  also  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the  recommendation  was 
agreed  to.  The  committee  also  recommended  that 
Elizabeth  George,  of  Willesden  ;  Patrick  John  Hanafy, 
of  Northampton  ;  and  Caroline  McElroy,  of  Kilburn, 
being  in  distressed  circumstances,  and  having  in  every 
way  complied  with  the  regulations,  be  placed  on  the 
pension  list  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an 
election.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Watkins,  this  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Barron  moved, 
Mr.  George  Munroe  seconded,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  best  and  grateful  thanks  of  the  meeting 
be  presented  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  M.P., 
for  his  great  kindness  in  presiding  at  the  late  annual 
festival ;  for  the  able  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  he 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  institution,  and  for  his 
liberality  and  that  of  his  friends  upon  the  occasion. 

The  chairman,  alluding  to  the  death,  a  fortnight 
previously,  of  one  of  the  candidates,  Mr.  Charles 
Osman,  said  that  a  great  many  votes  had  been  sent  in 
for  him — quite  sufficient,  he  thought,  to  insure  his 
election  had  he  been  alive.  It  was  rather  hard  that 
his  widow  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  votes  given, 
and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
would  move  that  a  donation  of  £10  be  made  to  Mrs. 
Osman,  should  she  be  found  deserving  of  it.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously.  The 
chairman  then  moved,  and  Major  Lendy  seconded, 
that  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Mr.  H.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Cutbush  be  appointed  scrutineers,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  poll  at  5  o’clock  these  gentlemen  reported 
the  result  as  being  in  favour  of  Thomas  M.  Wall, 
Matilda  Charlton,  Charles  Papworth,  James  Ewing, 
William  H.  Head,  Elizabeth  Orton,  Henry  Moxham, 
Francis  Fuller,  and  Mary  Nelson.  For  the  late 
C.  Osman  1,025  votes  were  recorded.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  scrutineers  brought  the 
business  to  a  close. 


In  the  evening  the  annual  social  friendly  dinner  took 
place  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  a 
most  agreeable  evening  was  spent,  the  attendance  being 
much  larger  than  at  any  previous  gathering,  the  dinner 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  musical  entertainment 
most  enjoyable,  while  the  after  dinner  speeches  were  of  a 
first-rate  order,  the  speakers  being  the  right  hon.  chair¬ 
man,  Major  Bolton,  Mr.  James  Webber,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Mr.  John  Lee,  Major  Gole,  Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Yeitch, 
Mr.  Tidswell,  Mr.  W.  Richards,  Mr.  Peacock,  the 
honorary  solicitor,  and  Mr.  “Midshipman”  Cutler. 
We  regret  that  the  limits  on  our  space  preclude 
us  from  going  more  fully  into  detail,  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  of  a  striking 
character  that  came  out  during  the  evening,  and  which 
tended  to  show  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  institution 
during  the  last  few  years.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  proposing 
continued  success  and  prosperity  to  the  institution, 
compared  its  financial  position  in  1867,  when  he  took 
the  chair  at  the  annual  festival,  with  the  balance  sheet 
read  that  day.  In  1867  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to 
£7,300,  whereas  now  it  was  £21,000.  Mr.  Veitch,  in 
returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  his  health  as 
treasurer,  claimed  that  the  institution  was  one  of  the 
most  economically  worked  in  the  country,  and  as 
showing  how  the  expenses  decreased  in  proportion  as 
the  revenue  increased,  stated  that  in  1861  when  the 
pensions  paid  only  amounted  to  £739,  the  working 
expenses  amounted  to  23 '6  per  cent.  In  1881  the  sum 
paid  in  pensions  was  £1,200,  and  the  expenses  19 '5  per 
cent  ;  and  in  1887  while  the  pensions  and  Jubilee 
grant  amounted  to  £2,779  10s.,  the  expenses  had  fallen 
to  15 "8  per  cent.,  statements  which,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  were  received  with  applause.  Another  gratifying 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  unstinted  praise  bestowed 
by  the  speakers,  one  and  all,  upon  the  veteran 
secretary,  for  the  most  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
carries  out  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  his  un¬ 
wearied  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  charity  during 
the  many  years  he  has  held  the  office. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Top-dressing  Orchids. 

Mr.  O’Brien  opened  this  subject  at  a  very  opportune 
time,  when  Orchid  collections  will  be  undergoing  their 
annual  overhauling,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  each  plant ;  and  it  is  highly  important  that  such 
subjects  should  be  brought  forward  from  time  to  time 
for  the  guidance  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
amateurs  who  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  hints  and 
the  experience  of  others.  Mr.  O’Brien  allows  excep¬ 
tional  cases  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  top-dressing  ; 
but  Mr.  Brown  condemns  the  practice  entirely.  My 
experience  is  that  no  collection  can  be  kept  neat  and 
orderly  by  avoiding  top-dressing  altogether.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  old  adage  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown, 
that  “  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well, 
the  operation  can  be  carried  out  with  great  advantage 
to  the  plants  and  gratification  to  the  eye.  Last  year 
we  had  our  entire  collection  of  Vandas  re-potted  with 
the  best  material  that  could  be  procured,  and  as  it  is 
still  good  with  the  exception  of  the  surfacing  of 
sphagnum  moss,  which  has  become  disfigured  by  being 
kept  on  the  dry  side  since  October,  I  should  consider  it 
foolishness  to  re-pot  them  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  on  a  surface  of  living  sphagnum.  Instead  of 
so  doing  we  shall  carefully  remove  all  decayed  material 
from  amongst  the  roots,  and  as  carefully  replace  it  with 
sweet  living  material,  which  will  soon  be  occupied  by 
the  fresh  roots  which  are  just  making  their  appearance. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Cypripediums,  which  from  now 
on  till  March  will  be  receiving  attention.  Every  one 
of  them  should  be  examined,  and  those  requiring 
potting  should  be  so  dealt  with  ;  but  those  not  needing 
a  shift  should  by  all  means  be  pricked  up  by  means  of 
a  sharp-pointed  stick,  afterwards  giving  the  pot  a  shake 
in  order  to  remove  the  loose  material,  replacing  with 
fresh  sphagnum  and  fibrous  peat.  Instead  of  doing 
harm  it  will  encourage  the  growth  of  young  roots, 
which  always  enter  from  the  surface.  How  often  do 
the  latter  lose  their  tender  points  by  coming  in  contact 
with  sour  material,  which  is  often  more  or  less  the  case 
when  subjected  to  continual  watering  for  twelve 
months  !  I  also,  like  Mr.  Brown,  have  had  disagreeable 
experience  through  injudicious  top-dressing,  and  would 
close  these  few  remarks  with  a  caution  to  those  who 
may  practice  it.  If  there  be  the  slightest  ground  for 
suspicion  that  the  bottom  compost  is  not  in  good 
condition,  do  not  cover  it  over,  but  turn  it  out  and 
re-pot. — R.  C.  Fraser,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 


A  Sportive  Cvpripedium  Sanderianum. 
Amongst  the  immense  importations  of  this  notably  dis¬ 
tinct  and  grand  new  Slipperwort  at  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.’s  Nurseries,  Clapton,  is  a  sport  of  a  kind  which, 
although  not  new  to  us  even  in  the  genus  Cypripedium, 
possesses  considerable  interest  owing  to  the  special  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  this  Orchid  even  in  its  normal  or  ordinary 
state.  The  petals  adhere  by  their  upper  edges  to  the 
posterior  sepal  or  standard.  A  case  of  this  kind — a 
sport  of  C.  Lowii — is  described  in  The  Gardening 
World,  Vol.  III.,  p.  828,  and  a  sport  of  C.  Law- 
renceanum,  p.  748.  In  both  these  cases  the  upper 
piece  formed  by  the  union  of  the  petals  with  the  dorsal 
sepal  was  flat,  or  approximately  so  ;  but  in  C.  San¬ 
derianum  the  petals  become  naturally  very  much 
twisted  during  the  course  of  their  development  owing 
to  the  unequal  growth  of  their  two  edges  longitudinally. 
They  are,  in  the  specimen  under  notice,  united  to 
within  J  in.  of  the  apex  of  the  standard,  and  are  flat  for 
f  in.  of  their  length  from  the  base  upwards.  Above 
this  they  form  a  series  of  foldings,  with  a  spiral 
appearance,  which  lie  over  the  front  and  back  of  the 
sepal  alternately.  Above  the  point  of  separation  from 
the  sepal  they  hang  down  free,  presenting  a  very  curious 
appearance.  In  the  specimen  under  notice,  the  excess 
of  growth  has  taken  place  along  the  lower  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  free  edge,  and  this  is  continued  throughout 
their  entire  length,  giving  rise  to  the  spiral  twisting. — 
J.  F. 

Catasetum  Bungerothii. 

Whether  it  flowers  in  summer  or  winter,  this  Orchid 
is  always  acceptable  and  welcome,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  many  wonders  of  this  remarkable  genus.  The 
chief  and  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  species  is  the 
huge  and  basin-shaped  labellum,  the  spur  or  nectary  of 
which  consists  of  a  shallowly  or  bluntly  conical  cavity 
or  depression  brought  out  in  relief  by  its  deep  orange 
colour,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  rest  of  the 
lip,  as,  indeed,  with  the  sepals  and  petals.  The 
rounded  lip  is  further  characterised,  as  a  rule,  by  a  set 
of  sharp  teeth  or  serratures  around  the  margin  ;  but  a 
specimen  which  we  noticed  the  other  day  in  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams’  nursery,  at  Upper  Holloway,  had  the  fringe 
of  teeth  entirely  suppressed.  This  occurrence  is  not 
new,  so  that  in  the  numerous  plants  now  in  the  country 
specimens  may  frequently  crop  up  exhibiting  this 
peculiarity.  Besides  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  their 
acceptable  colour,  the  delicious  odour  given  off  by  this 
species  is  an  additional  recommendation  for  including 
it  in  collections. 

Maxillaria  GRACILIS. 

This  pretty  and  exquisitely  fragrant  species  which  I 
have  just  had  in  flower  may  be  added  to  the  group  of 
“  Painted  Maxillarias  ”  mentioned  at  pp.  286  and  301. 
It  is,  as  seen  in  my  plant,  the  dwarfest  of  the  section, 
the  whole  plant  not  being-  more  than  4  ins.  in  height  ; 
and  the  flowers— which  are  produced  a  score  or  so  from 
eachleading  pseudo-bulb — are  almost  as  tall  as  the  leaves; 
they  are  creamy  yellow  sparsely  dotted  with  crimson 
the  labellum  having  some  purple  stains  and  blotches. 
In  connection  with  my  plant  a  curious  instance  of 
correct  appreciation  of  odour  after  many  years  is  worth 
recording.  When  it  was  in  flower  I  was  delighted  with 
its  fragrance,  and  formed  my  own  conclusion  as  to 
what  its  odour  resembled.  One  day  I  asked  an 
Englishman,  who  had  just  returned  after  many  years 
spent  abroad,  to  smell  the  flowers  and  tell  me  what 
they  smelt  like  ;  he  carefully  sniffed  and  immediately 
replied,  “  Like  Cowslips,  and  nothing  else.”  He  had 
not  smelt  a  Cowslip  since  he  was  a  schoolboy,  but  his 
opinion  fully  agreed  with  mine.  M.  gracilis  is  figured 
in  Loddiges’  Botanical  Cabinet,  plate  1837. — James 
O'Brien. 

Phal/enopsis  Schilleriana  in  the  Cattleya- 
HOUSE. 

Many  Orchids  are  no  doubt  grown  in  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  is  really  necessary,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  what  collectors  are  continually  telling  us,  we 
still  persist  in  following  our  own  obstinate  ideas.  Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams  in  housing  this  Orchid  with  the 
Cattleyas,  finds  that  it  not  only  makes  good  foliage  but 
flowers  well  enough,  as  may  be  seen  at  Upper  Holloway 
at  the  present  time.  The  leaves  do  not  present  the 
same  breadth  as  those  grown  in  a  high  temperature 
w-ith  other  necessary  conditions,  but  they  are  more 
highly  coloured  and  possess  a  firmer  and  more  rigid 
texture.  The  flower  spike  now  being  thrown  up  is 
branched,  and  shows  by  its  robust  character  and  deep 
colour  that  it  enjoys  the  treatment. 

Twin-flowered  Cypripediums. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  correspondence  took  place  in  your 
columns  concerning  certain  Cypripediums — of  which 

C.  venustum  was  one— as  to  whether  they  produced 
twin-flowered  spikes.  I  enclose  a  spike  of  that  species  for 
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your  inspection,  by  which  you  will  see  that  both  flowers 
are  fully  developed  and  of  large  size,  which  might  lay 
claim  to  the  extra  title  of  pardinum.  Several  others, 
which  are  generally  looked  upon  as  normally  bearing 
one  flower  on  a  scape,  have  here,  this  season,  produced 
twin  flowers  on  a  spike.  These  include  C.  Harrisianum, 
C.  Meira,  C.  mevium,  and  C.  Spieerianum  in  quantity. 
It.  C.  Fraser,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 

Phal/enopsis  at  Mote  Park. 

Lovers  of  these  plants  visiting  Maidstone  should  not 
fail  to  call  at  Mote  Park,  the  residence  of  Lady  Howard 
de  Walden  ;  they  will  there  see  a  fine  lot  of  splendidly 
grown  P.  Schilleriana.  There  is  a  grand  display  of 
very  robust  flower-spikes  on  them,  such  a  sight  as  this 
being  too  rarely  seen  on  this  glorious  Orchid.  Mr. 
Daril,  the  intelligent  and  very  obliging  gardener,  grows 
his  Phalsenopsis  in  rather  less  heat  and  more  air  than 
is  generally  the  case  with  many  less  successful  culti¬ 
vators. — A.  J. 

Lycaste  Barringtonia  major. 

This  fine  plant,  which  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  5706,  is  now  in  flower  with  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore, at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  ivory-white,  tinged  on  the  petals 
with  pale  green,  are  5  ins.  in  length,  and  being  numerous, 
make  it  when  in  flower  a  fine  sight. — J.  B. 

Lycaste  plana. 

A  grand  variety  of  this  is  also  in  bloom  with  other 
Lycastes  at  Glasnevin.  The  flowers  are  4  ins.  across, 
sepals  wholly  brown  except  the  edges,  which  are  mottled 
with  green,  petals  and  labellum  pure  white,  spotted, 
except  at  the  tips  and  edges,  with  bright  crimson. — 
J.  B. 

- — >X<— - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Forcing  Pit. — Those  who  desire  a  display  of  Gloxinias 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  and  do  not  possess 
old  tubers,  should  lose  no  time  in  making  a  sowing,  to 
be  succeeded  later  on  if  need  be  by  another.  Tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  and  Cyclamens  may  also  be  sown. 
The  former  cannot  be  had  for  early  work  unless  they 
are  germinated  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  have  time  to 
become  strong  well-established  plants  by  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  m  onths.  Some  recommend  making  the  main  sowing 
of  Cyclamen  at  this  season,  with  the  intention  of 
flowering  them  the  same  year,  but  although  we  advocate 
a  sowing  to  be  made  now  by  those  who  are  short  of 
stock,  yet  we  consider  that  July  is  a  much  better  time 
to  make  the  principal  sowing.  They  make  a  number 
of  leaves  by  autumn,  and  may  then  be  pricked  off  in 
boxes  or  potted  off  singly  in  thumb  pots  before  winter. 
They  have  then  a  long  growing  time  before  them,  and 
commence  flowering  by  September  or  October  in  the 
year  following. 

Bedding  Plants. — These  are  often  allowed  to  stand 
in  Vineries  or  other  houses  that  have  been  started  till 
they  are  spoiled  by  overcrowding  as  a  result  of  ill-timed 
growth.  During  the  present  unsettled  weather  hands 
from  the  outside  department  can  often  be  spared  to  pot 
off  bedding  plants,  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  either 
for  wheeling  or  digging.  If  this  kind  of  work  be  done 
now,  the  plants  will  be  in  a  well-established  condition 
by  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  be 
ready  to  start  away  into  full  growth  and  flower 
immediately.  _ 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Fuchsias. — Before  the  great  rush  of  work  comes  on, 
those  who  possess  large,  standard,  or  pyramidal  plants 
may  now  get  them  in  readiness  for  next  summer’s  dis¬ 
play.  Although  commenced  thus  early,  it  should  not 
be  done  with  the  intention  of  hurrying  them  unduly  in 
any  way,  as  the  Fuchsia  is  a  plant  that  resents  forcing. 
Before  potting  them,  prune  into  the  desired  form,  the 
pyramidal  being  the  most  popular,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  natural  one.  Some  cultivators  prune  and 
pot  immediately  ;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  allow  the  buds 
to  start,  after  which  the  plants  may  be  shaken  out  and 
re-potted  in  a  light,  rich  mixture,  using  good  fibrous 
loam,  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  sand. 

Libonia,  Salvia,  and  Sericographis.  —  For 
autumn  and  winter  flowering,  the  young  stock  of  these 
useful  greenhouse  subjects  may  now  be  increased  by 
propagation.  The  most  popular  of  the  Libonias  is 
that  named  L.  Penrhosiensis  (and  sometimes  L.  Reedii), 
a  hybrid  between  L.  floribunda  and  Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghtii.  Its  dwarf  habit  has  much  to  recom¬ 


mend  it ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  L.  floribunda,  which 
although  somewhat  taller  is  the  more  floriferous  of  the 
two,  should  be  neglected.  Both  are  flowering,  and 
have  been  so  for  some  time.  Most  of  the  Salvias  are 
past  their  best,  but  a  few  of  the  species  will  keep  up  a 
show  for  weeks  or  even  months  to  come. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vines.  — •  Whether  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or 
planted  out,  great  care  must  be  exercised  during  the 
prevalence  of  such  adverse  weather  as  we  suffered  last 
week  ;  and  considering  that  a  considerable  area,  if  not 
the  larger  part  of  the  British  Isles,  was  enveloped  in  a 
dense  fog,  others  must  have  had  the  same  unpleasant 
experience  as  ourselves.  Keep  the  temperature  at  the 
lowest  degree  compatible  with  safety  during  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  dark  and  sunless  weather.  As  the  flowers  ex¬ 
pand  in  the  earliest  houses,  keep  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
dry  during  the  best  part  of  the  day  so  as  to  encourage 
a  free  distribution  of  pollen,  and  the  consequent  regular 
setting  of  fruit.  When  they  have  reached  this  stage, 
however,  a  night  temperature  of  65°  should  be  kept  up 
to  encourage  setting. 

Peaches. — The  disbudding  of  trees  in  the  earliest 
house  should  be  seen  to  at  an  early  stage,  so  that  all 
breast  wood  and  unnecessary  shoots  may  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  show  themselves.  It  is  no  economy  to 
allow  the  growth  of  wood  that  must  inevitably  be  cut 
away  afterwards.  At  the  same  time  it  is  bad  policy 
to  remove  a  large  quantity  of  shoots  at  any  given 
time,  as  it  temporarily  checks  growth. 

Figs. — There  are  many  who  still  force  the  large 
planted-out  specimens,  but  better  results  would  be 
obtained  from  the  latter,  if  the  earliest  supply  of 
fruit  is  taken  from  pot  plants.  If  put  into  heat 
now  the  pots  should  be  mulched  over  the  top  with 
rich  but  well-rotted  stable  manure,  watered  moderately 
at  first  until  growth  is  progressing  freely,  and  then 
amply  supplied  with  water  at  the  root  and  syringed 
overhead  till  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Potatos. — When  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs,  that 
is,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  the  soil  in  workable 
condition,  plant  some  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  selecting  tubers  most  suitable  to  the  locality 
as  experience  may  dictate  or  choice  may  favour. 
Use  whole  sets,  as  they  will  keep  best  in  the  present 
raw  condition  of  the  soil. 

Pruning,  Digging,  &e.  —Many  have  not  yet  finished 
the  first  of  these  operations,  and  should  lose  no  favour¬ 
able  occasion  to  prosecute  the  work.  It  is  bad  policy 
to  wheel  manure  except  during  the  prevalence  of  frost 
or  when  the  walks  are  hard  and  dry,  as  the  latter  get 
cut  up  and  soil  is  carried  on  to  them  from  the  squares. 
Digging  may  be  prosecuted  vigorously,  as  the  weather 
for  the  past  few  days  has  been  of  a  drying  nature. 
- - 

FLORICULTURE. 

_  ♦  _ 

♦ 

Carnations  as  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Some  recent  writers  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  have 
been  rather  severe  of  late  upon  growers  and  exhibitors 
of  named  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  charging 
them  with  “  coddling  ”  them,  and  making  them  into 
greenhouse  plants,  whereby  they  have  lost  a  good  deal 
of  their  hardy  character.  It  is  remarkable  how  little 
is  advanced  beyond  mere  statement  in  defence  of  this 
position.  Because  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in 
flower  they  are  put  into  a  greenhouse  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  blossoms  from  harm  from  weather — 
although  doors  and  windows  of  the  house  are  thrown 
open  as  widely  as  possible — it  is  assumed  that  the 
plants  have  greenhouse  culture.  It  may  be  that  a 
few  plants  it  is  desirable  to  fertilise  are  placed  in  a 
greenhouse,  so  as  to  be  more  under  the  control  of  the 
fertiliser.  Still,  they  are  cultivated  in  a  greenhouse, 
though  they  are  placed  there  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  for  a  special  purpose.  Anyone  paying  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell,  of  Oxford,  a  visit  at  the  Carnation-blooming 
time,  might  say  that  he  grows  his  plants  in  a  green¬ 
house  ;  whereas  they  are  simply  raised  on  platforms  or 
stages,  without  any  covering  at  the  sides,  but  with 
glass  or  tiffany  roofs.  What  seems  regretable  is  that 
the  florist,  so  called,  cannot  be  permitted  to  grow  his 
plants  whichever  way  he  thinks  best  in  order  to  secure 
the  end  he  has  in  view,  without  being  attacked  by 
some  person  who  fancies  all  the  knowledge  and 
experience  is  on  his  side.  The  florist  is  misrepresented 
by  means  of  mis-statements  made  on  the  authority  of 
persons  who  are  supposed  to  know.  The  directions 


given  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  in  his  book  on  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  under  the  head  cf  January,  are 
conclusive  as  to  hardy  treatment  of  the  Carnation. 
“  The  plants  being  in  their  quarters  in  cold  frames,  or 
cold  house,  give  plenty  of  air,  never,  indeed,  closing 
the  frames  or  house  day  or  night,  excepting  during  the 
severest  frosts.  In  my  experience,  no  severity  of  cold 
has  been  injurious  unless  the  plants  had  been  previously 
made  tender  by  injudicious  confinement,  but  guard 
sedulously  against  icy,  cutting  winds.” — R,  D. 

- - 

^Sifuari?. 

We  deeply  regret  to  hear,  as  we  go  to  press,  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Day,  of  Tottenham,  on  Sunday 
evening  last,  after  an  illness  of  about  a  week’s  duration. 
As,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  English  amateur  Orchid 
cultivators,  and  at  one  time  the  possessor  of,  by  far, 
the  richest  collection  of  Orchids  in  the  country,  the 
announcement  of  his  death  we  are  sure  will  be  received 
with  sorrow  by  all  Orchid  lovers. 

W e  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  December  21st  last, 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Marot,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A., 
aged  sixty-two  years.  Mr.  Marot  was  well  known  in 
the  horticultural  world  as  the  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  the  American  Gardeners'  Monthly,  which  for  so 
many  years  has  been  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan.  Mr.  Marot  carried  on  a  large  publishing 
business,  and  was  the  American  agent  for  this  and 
several  other  Engl  sh  publications. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  also  have  to  announce 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Day,  the  popular  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Banbury  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
Mr.  Day  was  connected  with  a  business  firm  in  the 
town,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  young  man  of 
considerable  promise.  The  Chrysanthemum  Society 
loses  a  very  able  official,  whose  energetic  discharge  of  his 
duties  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  that  has 
attended  the  society  during  the  two  years  it  has  been 
in  existence. 

- >X<- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Begonia  Tubers. — G.  A.  Myers :  Removing  the  tubers  from 
the  soil  after  the  stems  have  died  down  would  certainly  aid  in 
ripening  them,  by  inducing  them  to  part  with  superfluous 
moisture.  We  should  not,  however,  recommend  you  to  keep 
them  in  that  position  till  time  to  re-pot  and  start  them.  As  you 
say,  they  shrivel  by  parting  with  that  quantity  of  moisture 
necessary  to  keep  them  plump.  After  being  moderately  dried  in 
this  way,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  place  them  in  alternate  layers 
of  moderately  moist  Coco-nut  fibre  or  sand.  Place  the  box 
containing  them  in  a  cool  place,  but  quite  safe  from  frost.  Even 
leaving  them  in  pots  in  which  they  had  grown,  and  plunging  in 
ashes  in  a  cold  frame  will  rot  the  tubers,  owing  to  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  and  excess  of  moisture. 

Books. — R.  Cale :  We  presume  you  mean  Thompson’s  Gar» 
deners'  Assistant,  as  that  is  the  work  published  by  Blackie  & 
Son.  The  price  of  the  new  edition  is  32s.  6i.,  bound  complete. 
If  you  take  it  in  monthly  parts,  it  will  still  cost  you  the  same 
amount,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  for  the  binding  extra. 

Chrysanthemums. — Enquirer  :  W  consider  the  following  to 
be  the  six  largest  Japanese  varieties  Lady  T.  Lawrence, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  W.  G.  Drover,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Madame  C. 
Audigueur,  and  Carew  Underwood. 

Cinerarias  Damaged. — H.  Corlet :  Many  have  the  same 
experience  as  you  have  had  in  the  transference  of  plants  from 
house  to  house  during  frosty  weather.  The  leaves  of  Cinerarias 
are  so  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  that  they  may  be,  and  are 
often,  irretrievably  damaged  in  this  way.  The  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  must  be  above  freezing  before  you  attempt 
taking  such  tender-leaved  subjects  into  the  open  air,  unless 
they  are  closely  covered  up.  If  their  leaves  are  allowed  to 
touch  the  glass  during  severe  frost,  injury  is  also  certain.  We 
do  not  consider  the  kind  of  injury  the  result  of  fog  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Cockroach.— W.  C.\  You  are  quite  right  in  sa_ing  that  the 
insects  sent  are  not  the  common  black  cockroach  Blatta 
orientalis).  They  are  those  of  Periplaneta  americana,  an 
American  insect  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  mischief  to 
plants  of  all  kinds,  and  even  to  destroy  the  leather  of  boots, 
whenever  such  are  left  in  their  way.  They  carry  on  their  de¬ 
predations  chiefly  at  night,  breed  with  enormous  rapidity,  and 
should  be  destroyed  by  every  possible  means.  Phosphorus 
beetle  poison  should  be  laid  about  for  them  on  pieces  of  slate, 
using  it  carefully,  and  removing  it  during  the  day.  They  may 
also  be  caught  by  the  hundred  by  using  a  liquid  and  strong¬ 
smelling  syrup  in  deep  glass  or  earthenware  jars,  standing  the 
latter  against  the  side  of  a  pot,  or  using  pieces  of  wood  by  which 
the  insects  may  gain  access  to  the  mouth  of  the'jars.  By  strain¬ 
ing  the  syrup  through  close-meshed  wire-netting  or  something 
similar,  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Musk  Tree.— Under-gardener :  If  you  mean  the  Musk  Tree  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  recognised  name  is  Eurybia  argophylla. 

It  is  certainly  allied  to  the  herbaceous  Asters,  and  was  at  one 
time  grown  under  the  name  of  Aster  argophyllus.  The  reason 
why  your  plant  never  flowers  is  because  it  naturally  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  large  shrub,  or  even  the  dimensions  of  a  tree.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  individually  not  very  attractive, 
but  when  produced  in  masses  on  a  large  plant  they  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  ornament.  If  you  can  afford  room  to  plant  it 
out,  the  best  results  will  ensue. 
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Fog  in  Greenhouse.— Suburban :  The  presence  of  fog  in  your 
greenhouse  is  consequent  upon  a  low  temperature  indoors. 
Considering  the  mild  state  of  the  weather,  you,  no  doubt,  con. 
sider  fire  heat  unnecessary,  and  this  would  be  the  case  provided 
the  atmosphere  and  the  contents  of  the  house  generally  were 
dry  ;  but  everything  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  very  saturated 
condition.  The  house,  during  the  prevalence  of  foggy  weather, 
should  be  kept  as  close  as  possible,  both  door  and  ventilators. 
But  seeing  that  fog  has  already  gained  access,  where  it  is  likely 
to  do  considerable  damage,  your  endeavour  should  be  to  expel 
it.  Light  a  fire  and  keep  it  going  till  a  brisk  heat  in  the  pipes 
or  flue  is  got  up.  This  should  be  done  during  the  day,  when  the 
ventilators  coull  be  opened  for  a  little  way  while  the  heat  is 
active,  and  the  circulation  of  air  setup  will  dispel  both  damp 
and  fog. 

American  Blight.— IF.  H :  The  woolly  aphis  or  aphis  lani- 
gera  takes  up  its  winter  quarters  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark, 
chiefly  round  the  base  or  collar  of  the  tree.  Various  methods 
have  been  adopted  for  its  eradication.  A  mixture  of  half-peck 
of  lime,  half-pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  quarter-pound  of 
lamp-black,  mixed  in  boiling  water,  and  made  to  the  consistency 
of  paint,  should  be  painted  all  over  the  base  of  the  tree,  removing 
part  of  the  soil  over-lying  the  top  of  the  roots  and  the  under¬ 
ground  portion  of  the  stem,  which  should  also  be  carefully 
painted.  Another  remedy  for  this  pest  can  be  made  up  with 
seven  pounds  of  soft  soap,  one  pound  of  train  oil,  and  two  or 
three  handfuls  of  soot  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  lime- 
water.  These  are  merely  the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  and 
you  need  not  make  up  a  larger  quantity  than  you  require, 
according  to  the  number  of  trees  affected.  Scrape  off  all  moss, 
lichens  and  loose  bark,  which  should  be  carefully  burned. 
Afterwards  paint  with  the  mixture,  doing  it  thoroughly. 

Pleopeltis  Billardieri. Sport. — F.  Hardy  :  There  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  specimen  you  send-,  as  it  invariably  produces 
pinnatifid  fronds  when  vigorously  grown.  Small  or  young  plants 
may  develop  entire  fronds  for  years,  and  then  give  rise  to  lobed 
forms.  Several  of  the  Polypodiums  to  which  it  belongs  exhibit 
a  similar  tendency. 

Propagating  Pit. — Hot-water  Pipes :  The  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  scrape  the  pipes,  and  then  paint  them  with  a  mixture  of 
lamp-black  aud  sweet  oil.  Instead  of  putting  the  slates  on  them 
again,  it  would  be  best  to  fill  up  the  bottom  of  the  pit  with 
small  coke  or  clean  sifted  cinders  to  a  little  above  the  pipes, 
then  put  on  a  layer  of  half-decayed  leaves,  and  then  the  cocoa- 
fibre.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  bed  of  coke  or  cinders  moist,  if 
you  want  the  best  results. 

Keeping  Walnuts.— C.  E.  G. :  We  have  never  found  a  better 
plan  than  that  of  packing  them  —  when  thoroughly  dry  after 
being  gathered — in  small  wooden  kegs  or  casks,  between  layers 
of  dry  sand,  and  keeping  them  in  a  cool,  fairly  dry  cellar.  Take 
those  you  have  out  of  the  box,  give  them  a  good  rubbing,  and 
expose  them  to  the  air  to  get  rid  of  the  damp,  and  store  again  in 
dry  sand.  If,  W'hen  you  come  to  use  them,  the  kernel  is  dry, 
steep  them  for  a  few  hours  in  milk  and  water. 

Name  or  Apple. — A.  J.  :  We  have  been  unable  to  identify  the 
Apple  you  send  us  under  the  name  of  '‘Supplejack”  with  any 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages  ...  .per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  9 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0  2  0  4 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..5  0  6  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  0  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips....  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidney?, 
,S0s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  |  s.d. 

S  0  Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0 


s.d. 


6  0 
0  6 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  5 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0 

Camellias _ per  doz.  2 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun. 18  0  30  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  9  0 
Hellebore  or  Christ¬ 
mas  Rose..  12  blms.  0  9 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  09  16 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lilium  speciosum, 

12  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  9  16' 

Plants  in  Pots. — Averace  Wholesale  Prices. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  the  prices  to  quote  under  this  heading. 


Mignonette,  12  bun...  3 
Myosotis,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12  sprays ..OS 
Poinsettia.  .12  blooms  4  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  1  0 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  1  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  1  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  2  0 
Stephanotis  12  sprays 

Sunflower _ 12  bun. 

Tropaeolums  .  2  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9 
Tulips  ...  .12  blooms  0  9 
Violets . 12  bun.  1  0 

—  French _ 12  bun.  2  0 

- Parme.  .12  bun.  5  0 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  6  0 


1  0 
1  6 
3  0 
7  0 
1  6 
7  6 
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WANTED,  A  MAN  wlio  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  outdoor  work,  pruning,  grafting,  budding, 
planting,  and  propagating.  Apply,  stating  age  and  w'ages  re¬ 
quired,  to  W.  BERGMAN,  Nurseryman,  Castle  Cary,  Somerset. 


variety  cultivated  in  the  south.  We  suspect  that  it  is  a 
purely  local  sort. 

Names  of  Plants. — E.  C.  Kingston:  A  very  pretty  form  of 
Oncidium  eucullatum  nubigenum,  generally  known  as  Oncidium 
Phalsenopsis.  M.  J.  A. :  1,  Begonia  Rex  splendida  ;  2,  Chloro- 
phyllum  elatum  variegatum,  generally  called  Phalangium  or 
Antherieum  variegatum  in  gardens,  comes  from  the  Cape,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse ;  3,  Odontoglossum  Rossii ; 
4,  Cymbidium  Mastersii  album  ;  5,  Trichopilia  marginata.  N. 
Blandford :  Schlimia  trifida.  J.  Bryson  :  Primula  floribunda. 
J.  S. :  1,  Acacia  verticillata  ;  2,  Dendrobium  aureuru,  generally 
called  heterocarpum  in  gardens. 

Communications  received. — J.  C.  &  Co. — J.  S. — J.  L. — Com¬ 
mon  Sense— J.  E.— E.  S.  D.— G.  T.— W.  D.— W.  &  G.  D.  (many 


The  Greatest  Consternation, 

The  choicest  stand  of  Flowers  ever  put  before  the  public  was  our 


at  the  last  National  Great  Show  (Novr.)  of  Chrysanthemums  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  The  effect  of  its  beauty  on 
the  many  thousands  of  visitors  was  such,  that  one  and  all 
pronounced  it  the  loveliest,  most  exquisite,  and  unexpected 
floral  sight  ever  exhibited.  The  most  complete  and  by  far  the 
best  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  whole  family 
of  Begonias  and  their  culture  sent  post  free  to  all— previous, 
present,  and  coming  customers. 


THE  EARLIEST  PEA  IN  THE  WORLD 

is 

CARTERS’ 
LIGHTNING 

“  Four  Days  Earlier  than 
Ringleader.” 

Mr.  Wilson,  Gardener  to  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  or  Hartington. 

“Ten  Days  Earlier  than 
First  and  Best.” 

Mr.  Rabone,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 


EVERY  GROWER  OF  EARLY  PEAS 
SHOULD  TP.Y  THIS  NOVELTY. 


Price  in  Sealed  Packets. 

2/6  per  pint ;  post  free,  2/10. 

CART  ERS’, 

ROYAL  SEEDSMEN  BY  SEALED  WARRANT, 

I  High  Holborn,  London. 


COLLINS’S 

SEED  CATALOGUE. 

Sixty-six  Pages  of  Useful  Information,  Post  Free. 

PRICES  MODERATE.  QUALITY  THE  BEST. 

COLLINS’S 

BULBS  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Catalogue  Free. 

COLLINS'S 

HARDY  PLANTS  AND  LILIES. 

Catalogue  Free. 

These  are  SPECIALITIES  OF  OURS. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


COLLINS,  BROS.  &  GABRIEL, 

09,  ‘WATERLOO  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E., 


And,  NURSERIES,  HAMPTON,  MIDDLESEX, 


S12EI3S, 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM, 

©arefully  Selected* 

AND  FEOM  WHICH  MAY  BE  EXPECTED 

THE  BEST  RESULTS 

EVER  VET  ATTAINED. 


thanks)- R.  C.  F. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Floral  Guide  for  1888. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich.  —  Illustrated  Guide  for  Amateur 
Gardeners. 

Clark  &  Co.,  S5,  Bedford  Street,  North  Shields.— Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seed  List. 


E.  P.  SMITH,  Esq.,  The  Acacias,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
October  29th,  1SS7.— “  The  seeds  I  had  from  you  last  year  turned 
out  fine  plants,  and  have  been  much  admired.” 

H.  CANNELL  5c  SONS, 

THE  HOME  OF  FLOWERS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIST, 

Containing  Copious,  Interesting,  and  Reliable  In¬ 
formation,  Free. 

RICHARD” SMITH  &  Co., 

SEED  MERCHANTS  AND  NURSERYMEN, 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  3, 
Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

William  Strike,  62,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. — Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

W.  Piercy,  S9,  West  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Early  or  Sum¬ 
mer-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  18th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  small 
attendance  at  to-day’s  market.  Clover  Seeds  meet  a 
steady  sale,  supplies  of  English  Red  Clover  being  rather 
larger,  prices  slightly  easier.  German  and  American 
Red  are  held  for  higher  prices.  No  change  in  values  of 
"White  Clover  or  Trefoil.  Hemp  Seed  is  dearer  owing 
to  short  supplies.  Rye  Grasses  unchanged. 


->X<- 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


January  19(7i. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  13  3  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  2  6 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  1  0  13 
Kent  Cobs  ....  100  lbs.  50  0 
Melons  . each  0  6  2  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Pears,  J-sieve .  2  6  6  0 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..16  26 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  2  0  5  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0  2  0 


THE 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A  T  a  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Sub- 

scribers  to  this  Institution,  held  on  Friday,  13th  January, 
1S88,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  addition  to  the  LIST  OF 
PENSIONERS,  it  was  resolved  “That  in  consequence  of  Four 
Vacancies  haring  occurred  in  the  List  of  Pensioners  since  the 
Voting  Papers  were  issued  after  the  Five  Pensioners  for  whom 
the  Election  is  called  have  been  Elected,  the  Four  next  highest 
on  the  Poll  shall  be  declared  Elected.” 


CANDIDATES. 


Votes.  Name.  Age. 

1141  Matilda  Charlton  .  .  61 

199  Stephen  Evans  ...  72 
994  James  Ewing ....  87 
195  Thomas  Morley  .  .  .  7S 
S10  Henry  Moxham  .  .  .  6S 

753  Mary  Nelson .  .  .  .66 
203  Joseph  Norval  ...  62 
1025  Charles  Osman  (dead) .  65 
3S7  John  Slowe  .  .  .  .  7S 
335  Elizabeth  Snow  ...  73 
1815  Thomas  M.  Wall  .  .  S7 
807  Francis  Fuller  ...  77 


Votes.  Name. 

9S1  William  H.  Head 
252  William  Holah  . 
S32  Elizabeth  Horton 
60  William  Jennings 
74S  George  Lambert.  . 
377  Helen  W.  Lessells 
543  Margaret  Malcolm 
153  James  Manderson 
1043  Charles  Papworth 
122  Elizabeth  Pollard 
669  George  Read  . 


Age. 
.  74 
.  66 
.  62 
.  65 
.  69 
.  71 
.  5S 
.  64 
.  81 
.  75 
57 


252  Christopher  Robinson.  76 


The  Meeting  then  declared  Thomas  M.  Wall,  Matilda  Charlton, 
Charles  Papworth,  James  Ewing  William  H.  Head,  Elizabeth 
Horton,  Henry  Moxham,  Francis  Fuller,  and  Mary  Nelson  duly 
Elected  Pensioners  of  this  Institution  from  the  25tli  of  Dec.,  1SS7. 

(By  Order)  E.  ROGER  CUTLER,  Sec. 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.  W. 

16th  January,  1SS7.  

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

WH.  HEAD  desires  to  thank  most  heartily 

•  those  numerous  friends  who  so  kindly  recorded  their 
votes  in  his  favour  at  the  late  election  of  pensioners. 


WORCESTER. 


Write  for  Dr.  Voeleker’s  Report,  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and 
Instructions  how  to  apply 

JENSEN’S 

Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

FISH-POTASH 

FISH-POTASH  contains  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  aud  Potash  in 
large  proportions,  which  are  the  principal  elements  of  fertili¬ 
sation. 

GUANO. 

PRICES  2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ; 
28  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  ;  56  lbs.,  10s.  6d.;  1  cwt.,  16s. ; 
2  cwt.,  30s.  ;  Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for 
large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 

J.  JENSEN  &  CO.,  Limited, 

109,  Fenchureh  Street,  London,  E.C, 


January  28,  1888. 
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WEBBS' 


5  per  cent . 
Discount 
for 
Cash. 


TOM  THUMB  CAULIFLOWER. 


Extremely  valuable  for  frames  and  forcing  purposes. 
Is.  Qd.  per  packet. 


WEBBS’  BANBURY  ONION. 

Mr.  J.  MUIR  says :  “  Webbs’  Banbury  is  the  best  for  the 
mam  prop,  and  none  can  equal  it  for  exhibition.” 

6 d.  per  packet,  Is.  per  or.,  post  free. 


WEBBS’  MAY  QUEEN  BROCCOLI. 

Mr.  F.  ROBERTS  (Prestwood  Gardens)  says :  “I  consider 
it  the  best  winter  variety  yet  introduced.” 

Is.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

WEBBS’  MATCHLESS  BRUSLS.  SPROUTS. 

Mr.  W.  IGGULDEN  says  :  “  Webbs’  Matchless  proves  to  be 
of  great  merit,  producing  an  abundance  of  sprouts.” 

6 d.  and  Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 


WEBBS’  EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

Lord  DERBY’S  Gardener  says:  “Webbs’  Emperor  was 
grown  with  four  other  sorts,  and  was  considered  the  best  of 
the  lot.  6 d.  and  Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 


WEBBS’  WORDSLEY  WONDER  PEA. 

THE-, GARDEN  says:  “This  Pea  merits  all  that  can  he 
said  m  its  favour.”  0 

3  s.  per  quart,  post  free. 


WEBBS’  JUBILEE  TOMATO. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  Gardener  says  : 
is  one  of  the  best  I  ever  grew.  I  shall  grow  it  again.” 

Is.  Sd.  and  2s.  Qd.  per  packet,  post  free. 


‘It 


WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Post  free,  Is.  Gratis  to  Customers. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 

SHARPE’S  SEEDS!! 


CHARLES  SHARPE  &  CO., 

Beg  to  intimate  that  their  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE,  with  Cultural  Instructions  for 
1888,  is  now  Ready.  Post  free  on  application. 


SkedS 

SeedS 

SeedS 

SeedS 

SeedS 

SeedS 


o  u  q  r  <d  m 

AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

gpEps, 


i>  wro 

Producing  a  Supply  of  the  Best  Vegetables 
all  the  year  round. 


For  a  Large  Garden. 

,,  quantities  proportionately  re- 1 
duced 


„  a  Small  Garden . 

,,  a  Cottage  Garden . 

Cottager's  or  Artisan’s  Collection  j 
50/-  per  dozen.  ) 

Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Post. 


63/- 

42/- 

30/- 

21/- 

15/- 

10/6 

5/- 


SLEAFORD. 


VEITGH’S 

CHOICE  NOVELTIES 

OP  P20VBB  EXCELLENCE, 

VEITCH’S  NEW  ASTER,  DIADEM. 

A  lovely  and  most  desirable  new  variety  of  strikingly 
attractive  appearance.  The  flowers  are  very  double,  and  the 
two  or  thi'ee  outer  row's  of  petals  being  pure  white,  are  in 
charming  contrast  to  the  inner  petals,  which  are  bright 
rosy  crimson.  Particularly  valuable  for  cutting,  and  very 
decorative  for  pots,  beds  or  borders. 

Per  packet,  Is.  Qd. 

GLOXINIA,  VEITGH’S  SUPERB  STRAIN. 

Saved  from  the  magnificent  collection  grown  at  our  Chelsea 
Nursery.  Per  packet,  2s.  Qd. 

MARIGOLD,  VEITGH’S  SUPERB  STRIPED. 

Remarkably  handsome,  striped,  and  perfectly-formed, 
large  double  flowers. 

Per  packet,  Is.  Qd. 

MIGNONETTE,  CRIMSON  KING. 

A  new,  distinct,  and  most  desirable  variety  for  pot  culture, 
throwing  up  numerous  stout  flower-stalks,  terminated  by  ex¬ 
tremely  broad  spikes  of  delightfully  scented  bright  red  flowers. 

Per  packet,  Is. 

PETUNIA,  VEITGH’S  SUPERB  STRIPED. 

Selected  for  many  years  with  great  care  ;  very  constant, 
and  produces  beautifully  striped  and  spotted  flowers. 

Per  packet,  Is. 

SUNFLOWER,  NEW  MINIATURE. 

Exceedingly  free  flowering,  producing  an  abundance  of 
small,  elegant,  bright  golden  yellow  single  flowers,  with  a 
dark  centre  ;  very  decorative,  and  highly  useful  for  cutting. 

Per  packet,  Is. 


For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice  Novelties,  see 
SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1SS8,  forwo.rded  Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NDRSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


B.S.WILLIAMS 

GOLD  MEDAL 


POST  FREE. 


PRIMULA,  MAGENTA  QUEEN  (New)  ..  ..  5  j 

Primula  alba  magnifica  . .  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6c?.,  &  5  I 

Primula,  Avalanche  .  2s.  6d.  &  5  I 

Primula,  Chiswick  Red  ..  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d.,  &  5  I 

Primula,  Meteor .  3s.  6d.  &  5  ( 

Primula  rubra  violaeea  ..  ..  2s.  6d.,  3s.  Cd.,  &  5  C 

Primula,  Williams’  Superb  Red, 

Is.  6cZ.,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d.,  &  5  ( 
Primula,  Williams’  Superb  White, 

Is.  6 (?.,  2s.  6c?.,  3s.  6 d.,  &  5  ( 
Primula,  Williams’  Superb  Mixed, 

Is.  6c?.,  2s.  6c?.,  3s.  6c?.,  &  5  ( 

Primula  sinensis  fimbriata,  6  vars.,  Mixed,  Is.  6c?.  &  2  c 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY.  N. 


The  bestCLJCiJJMBE  R . 

CARTERS’ 

MODEL 

Takes  all  the  Leading  Prizes. 
—  Vide  Awards. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  2/6, 
&  3j6  per  pkt.,  post  free. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed 
Warrants. 

m  HIGH  HOLBORN, 

LONDON. 


pREEPEKS  EOR  WALLS.— By  planting 

wliat  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free. — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  "Worcester.  


Garden  and  e lower  seeds, 

SPRING  BULBS,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  June., 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  free  on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON, 
25,  Savage  Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 


IN  PRIZES. — Exhibitors  should 

c3&  t ‘W  tJ  send  for  T.  Laxton’s  List  of  upwards  of  100  Novel¬ 
ties  and  Specialities  in  Vegetables  and  Flow'ers,  the  best  only, 
selected  for  quality  and  exhibition  ;  with  particulars  of  Prizes. 
T.  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  1,000 

new  and  old  varieties  considered  worth  cultivation. 
With  cultural  directions  by  E.  Molynedx,  written  specially  for 
this  Catalogue.  Post  free  4  stamps.  ROBERT  OWEN,  Floral 
Nursery,  Maidenhead. _ 

EEDLLNG  BRIAR  ROSES.— Eorty  for 

21s.  Five  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with  order.  Purchaser’s 
selection,  packing  free.  New  Roses,  value  4s.  6c?.,  may  be 
selected,  and  will  be  added  gratis.  Sample  dozen  as  above,  with 
one  new  Rose  added,  for  7s.,  free  per  parcels  post.  Catalogues 
free  on  application. — DUNCAN  GILMOUR,  Rose  Grower  (only), 
Sheffield. _ 

Grand  eloral  fete,  york,  i3th, 

14th  and  15th  June,  18SS. 

PRIZES,  £600. 

Schedules  now  ready,  apply  to 

JNO.  WILSON,  Secretary. 

13,  New  Street,  York. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  31st. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Annual 
Meeting  at  7  p.m.,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel.  Birmingham 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Association  :  Paper  by  Mr.  Wild- 
smith  on  Flower  Gardening.  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  1st.— Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c.,  at 
Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Japanese  Lilies  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Feb.  2nd. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids,  Lily  Bulbs, 
&c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  Feb.  3rd. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Feb.  4th.— Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &e. ,  at  Stevens 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Roses,  Plants,  Lilies,  ate.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  350. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1888. 

Elementary  Technical  Education. — How 
much  this  topic  is  in  the  air  is  made  plainly 
evident  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  public 
papers.  Apart  from  speeches  innumerable,  we 
have  schemes  defined,  if  not  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  specialty  recently  have  there  been 
some  relating  to  agriculture  and  gardening. 
The  Departmental  Commission  on  agricultural 
schools  makes  hold  and  possibly  effective  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  establishment  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  schools  for  the  special  purpose  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  agricultural  and  dairy- 
work  to  children ;  allied  to  rvlrich  is  the  pro¬ 
ject  to  give  some  grounding  in  agriculture  in  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Commission,  like  so  many  more  of  its 
predecessors,  recommend  the  granting  of  liberal 
sums  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose ; 
•and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  he  ample  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  nation  to  accomplish  any- 
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tiling  needed,  in  an  educational  sense,  if  the 
purse-strings  be  but  freely  loosened,  and  money 
be  poured  out  liberally. 

We  have  every  desire  to  see  a  wide  expan¬ 
sion  of  technical  agricultural  education,  and 
trust  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  Schools 
Commission  may  be  realised  at  moderate  cost. 
The  object  is  a  noble  one,  but  the  cost  may 
become  too  heavy  a  burthen  unless  some  con¬ 
siderable  loppings  off  of  expenditure  be  found 
in  other  and  less  worthy  directions.  But  our 
regard  for  the  spread  of  agricultural  knowledge 
pales  somewhat  before  the — to  us  more  im¬ 
portant — subject  of  technical  education  of  a 
horticultural  kind ;  and  one  of  the  newest 
suggestions  in  relation  to  that  subject  is  found 
in  the  bill  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  Par¬ 
liament  by  that  irrepressible  though  not 
always  wise  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
—  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  —  during  the  coming 
session.  Mr.  Collings  has,  however,  always 
shown  such  special  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  gardening  and  farming  amongst  the 
working  classes  that  his  project,  as  developed 
in  the  proposed  bill,  merits  full  attention. 
Allied  to  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  Mr.  Collings  also  proposes  to 
establish  school-gardens,  for  the  giving  of 
practical  instruction  to  the  children  attending 
elementary  schools  in  such  technical  subjects 
as  pruning,  grafting,  fruit,  flower,  and  vege¬ 
table  culture,  &c.  ;  all  of  which  reads  very 
attractively,  but  will  be  difficult  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

We  have  before  pointed  out  how  extremely 
difficult  is  the  carrying  out  of  any  national 
system  of  technical  education,  because  of  the 
erratic  and  too  often  irresponsible  nature  of 
school  government  in  the  kingdom.  If  all  the 
various  voluntary  managers,  with  their  petty 
and  jealous  associations,  were  compelled  to  give 
place  universally  to  duly  elected  representative 
bodies,  we  might  have  some  sort  of  concord 
and  unanimity  in  elementary  school  manage¬ 
ment.  How,  however,  denominational  pre¬ 
judices  hinder  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
national  system  of  elementary  education  ;  and, 
whilst  such  is  the  case,  Acts  of  Parliament 
notwithstanding,  natural  technical  education 
must  remain  a  something  to  be  heartily 
desired.  There  is,  again,  the  inevitable  difficulty 
that  all  important  industries  must,  in  their 
respective  districts,  receive  the  same  amount 
of  elementary  assistance  as  it  is  thus  proposed 
to  afford  to  labour  associated  with  the  soil.  If 
we  hear  so  much  of  agricultural  education,  it 
arises,  probably,  from  the  fact  that  the  land 
interest  is  a  powerful  one,  and  also  a  noisy 
one.  Still  there  are  other  powerful  industrial 
interests  in  the  kingdom,  and  just  what  any 
system  of  technical  education  may  do  for  the 
one  will  have  to  be  done  for  the  other.  We 
have  already  seen,  in  connection  with  the 
allotment  question,  how  very  difficult  it  is  for 
land  to  be  obtained  for  such  a  valuable  pur¬ 
pose  as  providing  working-men  with  small 
gardens. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  further  demand 
for  allotments,  even  in  the  form  of  technical 
school-gardens,  can  be  met  except  by  very 
potent  powers  being  granted  to  the  various 
local  school  authorities.  Those  familiar  with 
the  rural  school  system  know  too  well  how 
very  difficult  it  would  be,  in  too  many  places, 
to  obtain  suitable  land  for  school-gardens  in 
convenient  positions.  But  assuming  that  the 
difficulties  were  easily  surmounted,  and  each 
rural  elementary  school  was  provided  with  its 
garden,  from  whence  are  to  come  the  teachers  1 
Let  us  say  at  once  that  whilst  the  elementary 
teachers  of  the  nation  are,  as  a  rifle,  quite 
ignorant  of  gardening,  practical  or  theoretical, 
there  are  very  few  gardeners,  indeed,  qualified 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  garden  instructors, 
and  give  children  that  training  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  which,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  scienti¬ 
fically  theoretical  as  physically  practical.  Thus 
we  start  on  any  great  scheme  for  the 


development  of  a  knowledge  of  gardening 
amongst  the  juvenile  masses  with  assured 
certainty  that  Acts  of  Parliament  cannot 
furnish  teachers,  and  in  all  cases  cannot 
furnish  land  for  the  gardens. 

The  special  object  of  Mr.  Collings  and  his 
supporters  is  to  stimulate  good  allotment  gar¬ 
dening,  and  small-holding  farming.  In  the 
former  case  especially  do  we  find  an  occupation 
which  is  to  thousands  of  working-men  only 
a  recreation,  whilst  to  many  others  it  is  a 
livelihood.  But  to  the  great  body  of  artisans, 
mechanics,  miners— indeed,  any  and  every 
urban  and  rural  occupation,  gardening  is  a 
delightful  recreation,  and  a  profitable  enjoy¬ 
ment.  How  many  of  the  grimy  sons  of  toil 
in  our  bee-hive  factories  have  turned  into 
wonderfully  intelligent  gardeners,  in  their 
humble  way,  simply  because  the  labour  on  the 
soil  has  been  labour  of  love.  These  have  all 
had  to  acquire  their  gardening  knowledge  as 
best  they  could.  How  it  is  desired  that  the 
elements  of  gardening  should  be  taught 
to  children,  so  that  when  they  come  to  man¬ 
hood  they  may  enter  upon  their  practical 
gardening  with  no  inconsiderable  practical 
knowledge.  That  would  be  great  gain. 

But  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  the 
measure  goes  beyond  that,  because  they  wish 
to  create  in  the  breasts  of  the  labouring 
population,  with  the  acquirement  of  gardening 
knowledge,  a  kind  of  earth-hunger,  which  shall 
become  so  strong  as  to  eventually  break  down 
the  barriers  which  now  interpose  between 
the  people  and  the  use  of  land,  and  render 
its  occupation,  either  in  the  form  of  allotments 
or  small  holdings  comparatively  easy.  Still 
farther,  is  it  hoped  that  this  intelligent 
earth-hunger  may  succeed  in  more  firmly 
attaching  the  people  to  the  soil,  so  also  to 
put  a  powerful  check  upon  that  migration  of 
people  into  the  towns,  which  is  becoming  one 
of  the  most  terrible  social  problems  of  the 
day. 

- - 

Professor  Reiehenbaeli. — In  consideration  of  his 
extensive  labour  amongst,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
the  Orchid  family,  the  Professor,  who  is  now  well 
known  throughout  the  world  wherever  Orchids  are 
grown,  has  been  named  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Albrecht,  of  Saxony. 

Grass  Seeds  for  the  Royal  Parks. — We  learn  that 
the  contract  for  supplying  grass  seeds  for  the  Royal 
Parks  has  this  season  been  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Oakshott  &  Millard,  of  Reading. 

A  Good  Investment. — We  learn  that  Mr.  William 
Bull,  of  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  has  just  purchased  from  the 
Leatherhead  collection  the  rare  Cypripedium  Saundersi- 
anum  for  £300.  It  is  interesting  to  note  this  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  depression  in  many  other  things, 
for  we  hear  that  this  very  plant  was  purchased 
by  its  recent  owner  in  the  autumn  of  1883  for  fifty 
guineas. 

The  History  and  Culture  of  Orchids. — We  are 
pleased  to  hear  that  a  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Castle’s  “  Orchids  :  Their  Structure,  History  and 
Culture,”  is  being  prepared  for  publication.  The  work 
is  also,  we  hear,  being  translated  on  the  Continent  into 
French  and  German. 

Gunnersbury  Horticultural  and  Natural  History 
Society. — A  society  under  the  above  name  has  been 
formed  in  Gunnersbury,  Middlesex,  by  a  number  of 
residents  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  papers  on  the  above  subjects,  and  discussing 
matters  pertaining  thereto.  By  way  of  illustrating  the 
subjects  under  discussion  and  disseminating  knowledge, 
monthly  exhibitions  of  objects  are  to  be  held,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  research,  enquiry,  and  a  love  for 
horticulture. 

Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show. — The 

annual  exhibition  of  this  society  is  fixed  for  November 
7th,  8th  and  9th  next.  In  may  be  mentioned,  that 
on  the  second  day  of  the  show  in  1887,  the  sum  of 
£40  3s.  6 d.  was  taken  in  3d.  admissions  ;  and 
£33  15s.  9 d.  in  Id.  admissions  ;  and,  because  of  the 
popular  interest  taken  in  the  show,  it  will  be  held  on 
three  days  in  the  present  year,  instead  of  two,  as 
heretofore. 


The  Turner  Memorial  Prizes  for  1888. — Mr.  James 
Douglas,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Turner  Memorial 
Fund,  writes: — “An  idea  prevails  that  the  prize 
money  available  from  this  fund  should  be  set  apart  to 
give  prizes  for  florists’  flowers  only.  This  is  an  error. 
The  expressed  wishes  of  the  committee  were,  that  as 
the  late  Mr.  Turner  had  a  mind  in  active  sympathy 
with  every  branch  of  horticultural  work,  and  had 
introduced  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
well  as  flowers,  prizes  should  he  given  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Acting  on  this  assumption  the  trustees 
have  decided  to  give  a  fresh  prize  of  £10  at  the  Grand 
Yorkshire  Gala,  York,  1.3th  to  15th  June,  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ten  distinct  varieties  of  fruits.  The  society 
will  give  £5,  £3,  and  £2,  as  second,  third,  and  fourth 
prizes.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  October  11th  to 
13th,  the  following  prizes  for  twelve  dishes  of  vege¬ 
tables,  distinct — first  prize  £4,  second  £3,  third  £2, 
fourth  £1.  These  prizes  are  open  to  gentlemen’s 
gardeners  only.” 

The  Great  York  Gala. — The  schedule  for  June  next 
is  now  before  us,  and  the  committee  evidently  are  bent 
upon  maintaining  the  high  character  of  this  great 
summer  exhibition.  Fruit  has  the  sum  of  £31  10s. 
allotted  to  it,  and,  in  addition,  prizes  of  £10,  £8,  £5, 
£3,  and  £2  are  offered  for  a  collection  of  fruit  of  ten 
varieties.  Pelargoniums— always  a  most  distinctive 
and  striking  feature  of  the  exhibition — are  specially 
encouraged,  nearly  £105  being  offered  in  prizes  for  them 
in  their  various  classes.  For  pot  Roses  £62  is  offered, 
and  about  the  same  sum  for  cut  blooms.  Nearly  £50  is 
offered  for  Orchids,  and  this  sum  includes  special  prizes 
from  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son.  A  goodly  sum,  raised 
by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  is  offered  in  prizes  for 
Pansies  and  Yiolas,  and  the  society  gives  special  prizes 
for  double  and  single  Pyrethrums.  Fully  £600  is 
altogether  offered,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  groups, 
and  many  other  things  receiving  ample  encourage¬ 
ment. 

The  Weather. — At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green¬ 
wich,  the  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  last  week  was 
30.27  in.  ;  the  highest  reading  was  30.48  in.  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  the  lowest  29.68  in.  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
34.7°,  and  4.1°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  in  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
was  considerably  below  the  average  on  each  day  of  the 
week  except  Saturday,  when  it  showed  a  considerable 
excess.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  easterly 
until  Thursday  afternoon,  after  which  it  was  south¬ 
westerly,  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaging 
12.7  miles  per  hour,  which  was  1.1  mile  below  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  Saturday,  to  the  amount  of  0. 21  of  an  inch. 
The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week 
was  2.5  hours,  against  12.3  hours  at  Glynde  Place, 
Lewes. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi,  on  the  20st  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Deal  in  the  chair, 
it  was  reported  that  of  the  sum  of  £1,400  which  had 
been  promised  in  the  form  of  donations  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  £1,034  15s.  had  been  received  by  the- 
secretary  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  committee 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  those  local  secretaries  who 
had  sent  in  their  collecting  books  at  Christmas  last. 
The  committee  decided  to  hold  the  remainder  of  their 
meetings  this  year  on  the  last  Friday  in  each  month  at 
6  p.m.  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  and  at  these  meetings 
all  local  secretaries  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
The  sub-committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting 
to  draw  up  the  necessary  forms  for  conducting  the 
election  of  candidates,  brought  up  a  form  of  application 
for  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  doctor’s  certificate,  and 
bond  to  be  given  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
child  elected,  and  which  the  committee  unanimously 
adopted.  The  machinery  for  conducting  the  elections 
having  been  so  far  elaborated,  the  committee  resolved 
that  the  first  annual  meeting  and  election  shall  be 
held  on  Friday,  July  13th,  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel. 

All  about  a  Beetle. — We  have  suffered  a  grievous 
disappointment.  A  paragraph  concerning  a  beetle 
incarcerated  in  a  Potato,  appeared  in  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Scientific  Committee,  published  last  week.  Here,  we 
thought,  is  the  apocryphal  Colorado  Potato  bug  caught 
in  flagrante  delicto  at  last,  and  we  rubbed  our  hands 
with  joy.  Alas  for  the  fugitive  nature  of  human  hopes  ! 
the  bug  was  not  he  of  Colorado  after  all,  but  a  poor 
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puny  matter-of-fact  insect,  which  had  got  into  the 
Potato,  and,  sad  to  relate,  could  not  get  out  again, 
presuming  of  course  that  it  desired  to  do  so.  Had  the 
silly  thing  but  waddled  out  of  its  hole  backwards,  as  it 
waddled  in  forwards,  that  interesting  insect  would 
not  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  McLachlan,  have  been 
made  food  for  reflection  by  a  Scientific  Committee,  or 
have  been  so  disappointingly  regarded  byusas  a  Potato- 
bug  of  the  first  water.  After  getting  over  the  mental 
disturbance  incidental  to  the  discovery,  we  were  tempted 
to  moralise  upon  the  value  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
to  horticulture,  and  strove  to  found  a  saving  faith  in 
that  body’s  usefulness  on  this  curious  bug  incident. 
Somehow  we  have  failed  now,  but  better  luck  may  attend 
the  next  effort  in  the  same  direction. 

- - 

the  carnation  and  picotee 

SEASON  OP  1887. 

Me.  W.  L.  Walker,  of  Reading,  gives,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  an 
amusing  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  grower  of 
these  flowers  which  the  early  part  of  the  year  brought 
with  it.  He  commences  by  quoting  from  his  diary, 
and  states  “  March  8th  :  Began  potting  Carnations  ; 
dreary  cold  day,  wind  easterly,  and  very  cutting. 
12th  :  Heavy  snowstorms,  bright  intervals,  very  hard 
frost.  13th  and  14th  :  Sun  quite  hot,  with  hard  frost 
at  night.  15th  :  Snow  all  day,  several  inches  deep, 
continued  frost  ”  ;  and  so  on  well 
into  April  —  alternate  frost  and 
snow,  with  a  bright  warm  day 
between,  trying  to  Carnations  and 
other  subjects,  human  as  well  as 
floral.  Then  an  April  without  the 
traditional  warm  showers,  followed 
by  a  May  more  like  November, 
gave  Carnation  growers  an  idea  that 
we  must  be  changing  our  seasons. 

However,  troubles  were  only  in  their 
infancy,  for  with  June  the  scene 
changed  to  the  tropics — no  rain,  no 
dew,  and  scorching  sun  day  after 
day,  July  being  hotter  still.  Yet 
with  all  these  hardships  Carnations 
flourished,  appearing  to  tell  you 
the  more  harshly  they  were  treated 
the  more  they  were  determined  to 
show  what  they  could  do,  until 
with  one  grand  effort  they  repaid 
all  the  labour  with  blooms  which, 
from  their  rapid  growth,  it  seemed 
an  impossibility  for  them  to  mature 
— not  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  in  a  more 
congenial  season,  but  brilliantly 
coloured,  of  splendid  form,  and 
good  quality. 

Mr.  Tom  Lord,  writing  from 
Todmorden,  mentions  one  interest¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  season.  He  remarks 
that  “  it  commenced  unkindly,  but 
the  month  of  June  gave  us  bright 
summer  weather,  which  continued  to  the  end  of 
August,  and  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  plants 
is  concerned,  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  for  many 
years  past — fine  clean  growth  throughout  the  whole 
stock.  Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  florets,  it 
seems  to  have  quite  renewed  some  of  the  weaker 
growers,  such  as  Rob  Roy,  R.  F.  ;  Muriel,  H.P.P.  : 
Esther,  Minnie  and  Lady  Louisa,  H.  Rose  P.’s  ;  and  I 
hope  the  promise  may  not  be  disappointing.  The  most 
pleasant  thing  of  all  is  to  note  the  total  absence  of  the 
maggot.”  One  might  perhaps  venture  to  draw  the 
inference  that  the  maggot  is  more  destructive  during  a 
moist  than  in  a  dry  season. 

Mr.  S.  Barlow  states  that  he  was  at  his  best  bloom 
about  August  22nd,  when  he  was  able  to  show  some 
very  fine  blooms  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  at  Middle- 
ton— a  month  after  the  South  Kensington  show.  A 
selection  of  the  best  flowers  seen  in  1887  would  give, 
Carnations: — S.B.,  Admiral  Curzon,  Robert  Lord  and 
Robert  Houlgrave.  C.B.,  Master  Fred,  Rifleman, 
extra  fine,  Harrison  Weir,  William  Skirving,  Sarah 
Payne  and  John  S.  Hedderley.  S.F.,  Sportsman, 
Matador,  Tom  Lord,  extra  fine,  and  H.  Cannell.  P.F., 
George  Melville,  Mayor  of  Nottingham  and  Florence 
Nightingale.  R.F.,  Sybil,  Dolly  Yarden  and  Rob  Roy, 
extra  good.  Picotees: — Red  E.,  John  Stuart,  Morna, 
Mrs.  Gorton,  Master  Norman  and  Thomas  William. 
Purple  E.,  Zerlina,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  Ann 
Lord,  and  Clara  Pearson.  Rose  E. ,  Mrs.  Sharp,  a  lovely 
new  scarlet  edge,  Constance  Heron,  Mrs.  Payne,  Lucy, 
Nellie,  Favourite  and  Royal  Yisit. — 11.  D. 


GRASSHOPPERS. 

In  your  Questions  and  Answers  column,  p.  238, 
reference  is  made  to  a  green  insect,  probably  a  grass¬ 
hopper.  I  must  take  exception  to  the  remark,  “not 
likely  to  do  your  plants  much  harm.”  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  will  damage  plants,  but  they  will  do  serious 
damage  to  Orchid  flowers  particularly,  and  especially  in  a 
bud  state.  Fortunately,  they  hardly  ever  went  out  of 
the  East  Indian  house,  but  for  nearly  three  years,  off 
and  on,  I  had  the  appearance  of  many  a  spike  of  bloom 
destroyed.  About  a  year  ago  I  was  exceedingly  mortified 
to  find  one  morning  each  flower  bud  on  one  side  of  a 
sixteen- flowered  spike  of  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  com¬ 
pletely  disfigured,  some  half  eaten,  others  not  so  much. 
I  wish  that  was  the  only  experience,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  not. 

I  tried  several  kinds  of  traps,  hut  do  not  remember 
catching  more  than  one.  Whether  others  got  some  of 
the  concoctions  made  up  to  tempt  them  and  went  away 
to  die  I  do  not  know.  Nothing  equals,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  treacle  mixture,  thickened  by  the 
addition  of  some  burnt  brown  sugar,  for  Cockroaches, 
woodlice,  &c.  ;  but  this  must  be  removed  from  the 
house  each  morning,  for  if  left  there  the  smell  from  it 
is  very  unpleasant.  To  return  ;  I  found  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  was  to  search  for  them  at  night,  as 
rarely  was  one  caught  by  day,  and  if  at  all  it  was  by 
looking  under  Eucharis  leaves  or  something  that  hid 
them  from  view.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  common 
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species  found  so  abundantly  during  summer  in  the 
fields,  but  to  the  largest  kind  found  in  Great  Britain — - 
Gryllina  viridissima,  which  I  find  in  a  work  on  zoology 
measures  about  2  ins.  in  length.  I  caught  some  whose 
bodies  measured  more  than  that,  and  if  the  antennre 
were  rightly  spread  out  it  must  have  been  4  ins.  or 
5  ins.  long  altogether. 

I  also  see  bjr  the  book  referred  to  that  so  extremely 
pugnacious  are  they  that  if  two  are  put  in  a  bag  they 
invariably  fight,  the  victor  dining  off  the  vanquished. 
This  I  have  not  witnessed,  but  from  what  I  do  know  I 
can  readily  believe  that  such  would  be  the  case ;  I  have 
been  bitcen  myself  by  them.  The  best  thing  I  can 
compare  it  to  is  the  bite  of  a  mouse,  and  I  suppose  there 
are  few  gardeners  but  who  have  at  some  time  experienced 
that.  The  irritation  is.  however,  more  acute  and  lasts 
about  ten  days.  Perhaps  some  may  read  this  who  will 
be  sceptical  on  the  point,  as  I  myself  was  when  one 
day  an  assistant  toldjme  he  had  found  a  specimen  on  a 
plant  he  was  sponging,  and  it  had  bit  him.  Upon  my 
laughing  and  telling  him  not  to  tell  such  tales,  he  said, 
“Well,  the  next  I  find  I  will  come  for  you  to  catch.” 
After  one  experience  of  biting,  I  either  used  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  or  glove  to  catch  them,  an  expedient  I  would 
strongly  recommend  anyone  to  adopt  who  may  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  troubled  with  this  annoying 
insect. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  some  I  destroyed,  in  methylated 
spirit,  but  I  cannot  find  one  of  them  left,  and  better 
still,  for  more  than  six  months  I  have  neither  seen  grass¬ 
hoppers  nor  their  depredations.  1  should  advise  your 


correspondent,  Mr.  A.  Russell,  junr.,  to  search  for  them 
by  candle-light,  and  persist  in  doing  so  if  he  has  the 
kind  I  had  to  contend  with.  In  addition  to  Orchid 
flowers  I  have  had  several  blooms  of  Eucharis  damaged. 
They  seem  to  have  a  preference  for  blooms  of  a  soft 
nature.  If  I  come  across  either  of  the  dead  ones 
referred  to  I  will  send  it  to  the  Editor. — E.  Dumper. 

- •**<*- - 

FLORICULTURE. 

- -i- - 

Primulas  at  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.’s. 

Five  thousand  excellently  grown  plants  in  48-size 
pots,  representing,  in  batches  just  coming  into  bloom, 
all  the  renowned  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  raised 
and  sent  out  by  this  firm  as  the  “Holborn  Strain,” 
as  well  as  some  new  and  very  distinct  ones,  flowering 
for  the  first  time,  may  now  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.’s  Forest  Hill  Nurseries.  It  is  justly  claimed 
for  many  of  the  more  delicately  tinted  varieties 
of  this  strain  that  the  influence  of  the  original 
“Holborn  Blue,”  used  in  inter-crossing,  has  imparted 
to  the  progeny  a  peculiar  beauty,  to  be  traced  to  the 
pearly  or  blue  flush  over  the  other  colours  which  that 
variety  has  produced,  and  which  gives  the  flowers  a 
velvety  and  glowing  surface. 

The  object  of  growing  such  a  vast  collection  is  two¬ 
fold,  so  far  as  the  sorts  already  distributed  goes  ;  first, 
to  make  sure  that  the  stock  is  true  to  name  and  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  and,  secondly,  to  ensure  a 
supply  of  true  seeds  for  the  next 
season.  So  far  as  the  first  object 
goes  it  appears  marvellous  that  such 
uniformity  and  consistency  should 
be  obtained  in  any  florists’  flowers  ; 
for  among  the  whole  collection 
scarcely  a  deviation  or  sport  occurs. 
Mr.  Sharman  must  be  complimented 
on  his  handling  of  a  matter  so  liable 
to  become  hopelessly  muddled,  if 
not  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  careful  man. 

Among  the  finest  open  at  the 
present  time  are  Holborn  Crimson, 
Holborn  Salmon,  Holborn  Car¬ 
mine,  Holborn  Blue  and  Holborn 
White,  all  of  which  are  good  in 
every  respect ;  and  again  all  the 
colours  are  repeated  in  the  Holborn 
Fern-leaved  varieties.  Other  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  varieties  are  Elaine,  a 
fine  white  ;  Pearl,  pure  white, 
delicately  pearl  tinted  ;  Ruby,  a 
grand  rich  red  ;  New  Violet-Blue, 
an  improvement  on  previous  blues 
and  with  a  decided  violet  hue  ; 
Fawn,  a  charming  flower  with 
beauties  scarcely  describable  ;  the 
centre  is  a  greenish  yellow  star  sur¬ 
rounded  with  white,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  flower  is  of  various 
shades  of  lilac,  distinctly  edged  and 
picked  out  with  pure  white.  As  the  flowers,  although 
well  rounded,  are  deeply  cut  and  crimped,  the  pattern 
made  by  the  white  is  very  striking.  There  is  also  a 
fine  strain  of  doubles  just  coming  in  ;  and,  as  curiosities, 
a  golden- leaved  Primula,  and  one  with  leaves  like  Ivy. 
- - 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Kew  to  the  Rescue  ! 

The  fearless  exposure  of  the  Kew  official  policy  in  last 
week’s  Gardening  World  deserves  the  hearty  thanks 
not  only  of  the  FeRows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but  of  the  whole  horticultural  world.  That 
your  remarks  were  perfectly  true,  and  that  you 
accurately  described  the  objects  of  the  Kew  demi-gods, 
many  persons  could  confirm  ;  and  it  is  well  that  there 
is  one  publication  sufficiently  independent  to  proclaim 
the  facts.  If  Mr.  Morris  be  elected  as  treasurer,  the 
next  result  will  be  the  appointment  of  some  person  well 
under  their  influence  as  secretary  or  assistant  secretary, 
and  probably  we  shall  soon  after  see  Mr.  Dyer  president. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  then  practically 
cease  to  exist  as  an  independent  body  ;  and  bad  as  its 
present  condition  is,  it  is  more  useful  than  it  would  be 
then — indeed,  it  had  better  die  a  natural  death  than  be¬ 
come  what  you  correctly  term  “an  appanage  of  Kew.” 

Let  the  director  of  Kew  and  his  assistants  attend  to 
the  institution  with  the  charge  of  which  they  have 
been  entrusted,  and  for  which  services  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  paid,  for  they  may  find  that  it  will  need  all 
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their  state-craft  in  a  few  years  to  procure  the  present 
large  annual  Government  grants. 

TYliat  the  E.  H.  S.  requires  are  practical  horti¬ 
culturists  who  have  a  thorough  gardener’s  love  for  their 
work,  combined  with  good  business  ability,  and  then 
we  shall  find  it  work  more  satisfactorily. — A  Fellow. 

I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  your  leading  article  in 
last  Saturday’s  issue,  and  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  knew 
of  rule  110,  chap,  xii.,  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  society. 
I  received  the  balloting  list  on  Monday,  the  16th,  and 
on  "Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.,  I  wrote  to  the  secretary 
to  intimate  my  objection  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Morris 
as  treasurer.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  committee  of 
advice  had  recommended  Baron  Schroder  for  the  post ; 
if  I  had  known  it  I  should  certainly  have  adopted 
his  name  ;  as  it  is  I  have  nominated  Colonel  Beddome, 
a  well-known  member  of  the  council,  in  preference  to  a 
perfect  stranger.  I  have  also  objected  to  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  and  proposed  Mr.  J.  O’Brien  for 
the  council,  as  a  fitting  representative  of  the  gardening 
community.  He  knows  more  of  practical  botany  than 
any  scientific  botanist  I  ever  met ;  he  is  acquainted 
with  all  our  great  firms  of  nurserymen,  seedsmen, 
and  most  of  our  leading  gardeners  ;  he  has  visited  most 
of  the  great  gardens  of  England,  and  above  all  he  is 
familiar  with  the  aspirations  of  the  working  horti¬ 
culturists.  Pray  publish  this  notice  in  order  to  give 
due  intimation  to  the  Fellows'going  to  the  poll  on  the 
14th  proximo. — A.  F.  L. 

- - 

THE  CULTURE  OP  CATTLEYAS 

AND  LEELIAS. — IY. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  properly  supplied  with  moisture,  the  health  of 
the  plants  depending  a  good  deal  upon  careful  attention 
to  this  matter.  The  under-stage  already  mentioned 
and  the  paths  should  be  sprinkled  with  water  from  a 
s}  ringe  or  hose  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  summer, 
and  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  winter,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  last  damping  being  given 
when  the  fires  are  banked-up  in  the  evening.  As  rain¬ 
water  is  best  for  the  purpose,  no  other  should  be  used 
when  it  can  be  had. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  tanks  holding  the 
water  should  be  heated  or  not,  some  maintaining  that 
v  ater  so  treated  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  which 
destroys  its  nourishing  properties,  and  that  it  is 
positively  injurious  to  the  plants.  Be  this  true  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  benefit  derived  from  using  water  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  ; 
for  when  applied  to  the  roots,  it  will,  of  course,  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  material  they  occupy,  which 
will  speedily  fall  again  to  its  previous  condition,  thereby 
causing  sudden  fluctuations,  which  should  be  carefully 
a\  oided.  Cold  chilly  water  should  not  be  given  them, 
and  a  pipe  becomes  of  use  when  the  tanks  are  sunk  in 
the  ground,  or  wrhen  a  fresh  supply  has  to  be  run  in 
for  immediate  use  ;  but  it  should  always  have  a  valve 
to  control  its  heating.  A  one-inch  pipe  placed  round  the 
bottom  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  ordinary-sized 
tanks. 

Airing  and  Shading. 

Fresh  air  is  very  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants,  and  a  free  circulation  should  be  given  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  cold 
draughts.  In  summer,  during  dry  weather,  bottom  air 
should  be  given  first,  as  it  diffuses  through  the  house 
and  filters  out  at  any  small  opening  without  exhausting 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  As  the  sun  gains 
power  top  ventilation  must  be  given  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  from  rising  too  high.  In  winter  the  air  in 
the  houses  should  be  changed  as  often  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  No  stated  times  for  airing  can  be  set 
down  ;  the  cultivator  must  judge  for  himself,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  position  and 
exposure  of  his  houses. 

Cattleyas  and  Lselias  require  less  shading  than  any 
other  genus  in  the  whole  Orchid  family.  Some  growers 
dispense  with  it  altogether,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  plants  are  benefited  by  judicious 
shading  in  bright  sunny  weather.  When  so  treated 
they  have  a  fresher  appearance,  and  the  leaves  can  be 
retained  much  longer  on  the  plants.  When,  as  is 
often  the  case,  they  form  part  of  a  mixed  collection 
shading  becomes  a  necessity,  on  account  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house.  The  material  used  should  be 
some  coarse-woven  stuff  that  will  break  the  sun’s  rays 
without  obstructing  too  much  light.  This  should  be 
fixed  on  rollers,  to  be  let  down  or  up  as  required,  and 
will  be  all  the  better  if  raised  4  ins.  or  5  ins.  above  the 
level  of  the  roof. 


Kesting  and  Temperature. 

The  plants  under  notice,  like  other  Orchids,  require 
a  season  of  rest ;  this  will  generally  be  from  November 
till  the  end  of  February.  During  those  months  they 
should  only  get  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling.  In  the  case  of  those  which  flower  during 
the  winter  months,  such  as  L.  anceps,  L.  autumnalis, 
Cattleya  Triame,  &e.,  these,  when  in  bloom,  must  be 
kept  moderately  moist  to  supply  the  demand  the  flowers 
make  on  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Any  plants  that  have 
not  completed  their  growths  by  the  beginning  of 
October  should  be  placed  in  a  light  position  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house.  A  few  species,  such  as 
Cattleya  Dowiana  and  C.  gigas,  immediately  they  have 
completed  growth  often  commence  to  grow  again,  and 
from  the  regular  way  they  do  this  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  their  native  habitats  they  flower  twice  a 
year  ;  but  as  we  lack  the  brighter  light  and  sunshine  of 
those  countries,  it  is  better  to  prevent  them  making  a 
second  growth  during  the  dull  months  of  winter.  For 
this  reason,  any  that  show  signs  of  starting  late  should 
be  removed  to  cool  any  quarters,  and  kept  perfectly 
dry  so  as  to  arrest  growth. — A.  Laing. 

- - 


FROM  AN  APPRENTICE  TO 

MASTER.* 

The  subject  of  this  paper  has  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind  through  a  controversy  on  the  apprentice  question 
in  one  of  the  gardening  papers.  It  is  a  wide  subject, 
and  might  well  be  treated  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
but  my  intention  is  to  view  the  matter  from  a  practical 
point.  Having  gone  through  the  whole  course,  I  will 
only  relate  what  has  immediately  come  under  my 
observations,  and  essay  to  treat  of  its  cause,  and 
probable  remedy.  I  will  not  discuss  the  financial 
point,  as  I  think  the  practical  part  of  the  question  is 
of  the  most  importance  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  will  divide  my  subject  into  four  headings,  namely, 
apprentice,  journeyman,  foreman,  and  master. 


Apprentice. 

The  usual  duration  of  an  apprenticeship  is  three  years, 
though  in  some  cases  I  have  known  young  men  go 
through  a  course  of  gardening  who  never  knew  they 
were  serving  an  apprenticeship,  but  emerged  out  into 
life  as  fully  qualified  journeymen  about  the  age  of 
eighteen.  "When  a  young  man  enters  a  garden  he  is 
supposed  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  rough  work  to 
perform,  such  as  stoking  fires,  serving  vegetables,  and 
other  sundries  ;  still,  these  are  subjects  with  which 
every  gardener  should  be  well  acquainted.  Firing  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  gardening,  and  one 
a  great  many  do  not  fully  understand.  Young  men  are 
often,  after  being  shown  once,  allowed  to  use  their  own 
judgment,  when  they  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  clean, 
stoke,  and  regulate  a  fire  till  they  understand  it. 

Again,  in  serving  the  kitchen  they  very  often  have  to 
learn  their  duties  from  the  cook,  and  possibly  may  not 
always  find  it  a  pleasant  course  of  elementary 
education.  They  ought  to  be  shown  how  and  what  to 
cut,  and  by  that  might  save  a  great  amount  of  garden 
produce.  If  they  are  old  and  strong  enough,  they  will 
have  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  digging  along  with 
more  experienced  hands.  That  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  form,  or  style  of  doing  it,  is  the  reason  so 
few  know  how  to  properly  handle  a  spade.  Their 
teaching  is  generally  left  to  journeymen  or  garden 
labourers,  who  care  not  if  they  only  do  their  share,  and 
perchance  the  master  may  jocularly  comment  on  the 
form  of  the  work,  instead  of  showing  them  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  di  c-gin 

In  sowing  seeds  they  may  be  totally  ignorant,  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  sow  a  pot,  pan,  or  box  of  some 
of  the  rougher  kinds,  and  then  their  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seed  germinates. 
By  that  they  would  gain  an  idea  of  how  some  of  a  finer 
nature  ought  to  be  sown.  Different  seeds  require 
different  drainage,  a  matter  which  should  not  be 
neglected.  In  that  way  they  may  be  saved  from 
failures  in  a  more  responsible  position.  Grape  thinning 
is  another  point  that  some  apprentices  would  think 
highly  of,  if  they  were  even  allowed  to  see  the  master 
thin  a  bunch.  Some  of  you  may  smile,  but  I  once 
knew  a  young  man  who  came  to  a  place  as  journeyman, 
who  did  not  even  know  a  vine,  far  less  know  how  to 
thin  a  bunch  of  Grapes. 

Why  not  give  the  young  men  a  bunch  that  is  cut  off, 
hanging  it  on  a  trellis,  so  that  its  form  may  be  seen  before 
allowing  them  to  operate?  The  principle  in  disbudding 
Tines,  Peaches,  &c.,  they  may  grapple  with,  but 
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seldom  or  never  be  allowed  to  practice  on  a  tree. 
Budding  and  grafting,  in  all  their  many  forms  and 
seasons,  is  a  mystery  to  some  young  men.  They  know 
there  is  such  a  thing,  and  may  rudely  practice  on  some 
useless  or  dead  shoot,  without  knowing  anything  of 
the  principle  on  which  grafting  depends.  I  am  sorrv 
to  say  no  gardener  ever  imparted  the  useful  and  much 
wanted  knowledge  to  the  writer  in  his  apprenticeship, 
but  a  kind  friend,  an  amateur  Eose  grower,  kindly 
explained  the  hidden  secrets. 

I  might  mention  a  host  of  subjects  on  which  the  ap¬ 
prentice’s  education  is  neglected,  such  as  soft  and 
hard-wooded  plants,  potting,  prieking-out  seedlings, 
fertilising,  pruning  and  planting.  The  foregoing  are 
subjects  which  I  would  impress  on  all  masters  to  take 
care  their  apprentices  get  some  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  battle  in 
after  life.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  thoroughly  all  the 
art  of  gardening  during  their  apprenticeship,  however 
long  they  might  serve ;  but  they  ought  to  have  an  idea 
of  how  to  do  and  when  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
different  branches  of  their  profession  than  they  are 
at  present  capable  of  and  be  better  men  for  the 
gardening  profession  and  the  horticultural  world  at 
large.  {To  be  continued.) 
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THE  APIARY. 

The  Profitable  Management  of  Bees. 

In  speaking  of  the  profitable  management  of  Bees,  I 
need  not  go  into  their  history,  it  being  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  know  that  they  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  garden.  So  much  has  this  been  the  case  that 
I  have  known  recesses  built  in  the  garden  wall  in 
which  to  place  the  bee-hive ;  that,  of  course,  was  in  the 
days  of  straw  hives.  "With  the  introduction  of  the  bar- 
frame  hives  that  form  of  protection  is  not  now  required. 
My  object  in  pointing  out  this  close  association  of  bees 
with  the  garden  is  to  show  how  essential  it  is  for  every 
gardener  to  know  something  about  their  management ; 
and  so  much  the  better  if  that  should  be  profitable. 

Bees  are  rigid  economists  ;  their  home  is  a  kingdom 
governed  by  one  ruler  only  at  a  time,  namely,  the 
queen.  A  queen  takes  sixteen  days  to  hatch  from  the 
egg.  The  drones,  of  which  there  may  be  from  200  or 
300  to  several  thousands  in  a  colony  are  the  males 
of  the  hive ;  they  perform  little  useful  work  in  the  hive, 
although  some  experts  say  they  are  employed  to  keep  up 
the  temperature  of  the  hive  while  the  young  brood  is 
being  hatched.  They  take  longer  to  hatch  than  the 
queen,  generally  about  twenty-four  days.  The  workers, 
which  are  the  most  numerous,  may  in  a  strong  hive 
number  from  40,000  to  50,000,  and  take  twenty-one 
days  to  hatch.  On  them  fall  the  duties  of  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  of  builders  and  drawers  of  water ;  with  them 
life  is  short  and  sweet.  During  the  busy  time  of  the 
year  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  life  of  the  worker 
does  not  exceed  six  weeks,  but  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  it  may  exceed  six  months. 

I  have  said  they  are  rigid  economists,  so  we  find  they 
have  no  workhouse  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  but 
directly  the  latter  are  unable  to  attend  to  their  duties 
they  are  ruthlessly  thrust  out  and  not  allowed  to 
return.  Any  deformed  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  work 
of  the  hive  when  hatched  are  immediately  turned  out. 
Here  we  find  no  dissipation  or  extravagance,  but  on 
the  contrary,  advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity 
of  adding  to  their  stores. 

Let  us  first  decide  on  the  kind  of  hive  we  are  to  use 
for  keeping  them  in,  and  for  that  purpose  I  would 
strongly  recommend  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  bar- 
frame  hive.  The  days  of  straw  hives  are  past,  and 
except  for  the  purpose  of  hiving  or  driving  should  not 
find  a  place  in  the  apiary.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
bar-frame  hives  over  the  straw  hives  is  that  you  can 
examine  your  hives  better,  and  they  are  more  suitable  for 
taking  the  honey  without  destroying  the  bees.  All  the 
frames  being  interchangeable  you  can  often  take  frames 
from  a  strong  hive,  and  add  to  a  weaker  one  ;  and  by 
this  means  often  save  a  colony.  Every  bee-keeper  has 
his  own  favourite  hive,  which  he  fancies  possesses  some 
advantage  over  all  others. 

After  long  experience  with  different  kinds  of  hives, 

I  will  here  describe  the  one  I  have  adopted.  The 
stand  which  forms  the  support  and  floor  board  is  15  ins. 
high,  having  the  alighting  board  7  ins.  wide,  and 
sloped  downwards  to  assist  the  bees  when  returning 
heavily  laden  on  windy  days  ;  otherwise  many  are 
blown  to  the  ground,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold  they 
get  chilled  and  never  rise  again.  In  this  way  a  great 
many  bees  are  lost.  The  width  of  the  floor  board  is  20  ins., 
and  including  the  aEgliting  board,  26  ins.  long,  and  is 
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made  of  1  in.  yellow  deal.  The  legs  are  well  spread 
out  to  keep  the  hive  from  being  moved  by  the  wind. 
The  outside  cover  is  20  ins.  square,  is  made  of  £  match¬ 
boarding,  and  in  three  divisions.  Bound  the  base  of 
each  division,  and  overlapping  for  1  in.,  is  a  strip  of 
hoard  2  ins.  wide  ;  this  fits  over  the  pieces  below,  and 
prevents  draughts  from  entering.  On  the  front  part  of 
the  lower  tier  is  a  cover  to  keep  the  alighting  board 
dry,  and  it  has  a  groove  along  the  lower  edge  to  run 
the  water  off ;  and  under  this  cover  is  arranged  the 
sliding  doors  for  regulating  the  width  of  entrance.  It 
maybe  opened  to  8  ins.,  or  closed  to  allow  only  one 
bee  to  enter  or  leave  at  a  time.  The  top  is  covered 
over  with  zinc  to  keep  them  thoroughly  dry  in  winter. 

The  inner  box,  or  hive  proper,  is  made  to  take  as 
many  as  ten  standard  bar  frames,  which  are  14  ins. 
long  by  8£  ins.  deep  (outside  measurement).  The  top 
bar  will  project  1  in.  at  each  end,  and  rests  on  a  strip 
of  tin  or  zinc  fastened  along  each  end,  and  about  £  in. 
above  the  wood.  This  arrangement  keeps  the  bees 
from  fixing  the  frames  with  propolis,  making  them 
difficult  to  move  when  required  ;  but  when  they  rest 
on  the  zinc  there  is  little  danger  of  this.  The  thickness 
of  the  top  bars  may  be  J  in. ;  the  sides,  \  in.  ;  and  the 
bottom,  £  in.  in  thickness  ;  and  1  in.  wide.  "When 
they  are  arranged  in  the  hive  ready  for  the  bees,  each 
bar  frame  will  occupy  exactly  1|  in.  To  keep  the  frames 
at  this  distance  apart  there  are  a  great  many  different 
contrivances  in  use  —  from  staples  to  the  broad- 
shouldered  frames.  I  use  a  strip  of  wood  J  in.  square 
across  each  top  corner,  hut  one  on  the  reverse  side  from 
the  other.  This  helps  to  strengthen  the  frame,  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  frames  at  the 
requisite  distance  apart. 

The  next  work  requiring  to  be  done  will  be  to  fix  the 
comb  foundation  in  the  bar-frames.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  a  saw-cut  along  the 
centre  of  each  top  bar  of  the  frame  in  which  to  .  insert 
the  comb  foundation  ;  it  may,  however,  be  fixed  along 
the  centre  of  each  bar-frame  by  melted  beeswax.  Where 
the  comb  is  intended  for  brood,  use  the  thick  comb 
foundation,  as  this  will  save  the  bees  a  large  amount  of 
work,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  saves  time 
at,  it  may  he,  the  honey  season. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  swarm,  and  suppose  they 
have  just  settled  on  a  bush  or  tree.  Allow  them  time 
to  settle,  then  take  a  straw  hive,  turn  it  upside  down 
and  place  under  the  bees,  and  when  you  have  them 
over  the  hive  and  as  well  into  it  as  you  can,  give  the 
branch  a  sharp  shake  and  the  bees  will  fall  into  the 
hive.  Place  the  floor-board  on  the  hive  and  gently 
turn  the  latter  into  its  natural  position,  placing  it  on 
some  kind  of  stand  as  near  to  where  the  bees  swarmed 
as  is  convenient.  Eaise  one  edge  of  the  hive  about  an 
inch,  and  very  soon  all  the  bees  will  find  there  way  in 
and  soon  commence  work.  If  they  light  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  or  where  you  cannot  get  the  hive  under 
them,  place  it  as  near  to  them  as  you  can  and  with 
your  hands  gently  draw  them  into  the  hive  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  before  stated. 

It  may  be  well  to  caution  beginners  in  bee-keeping 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  bee  veil  and  gloves,  which 
is  often  all  that  is  wanted  to  give  confidence  to  the 
operator.  My  first  experience  in  assisting  the  hiving 
of  a  swarm  of  bees  was  rather  amusing  to  the  onlookers, 
but  not  so  to  me.  The  bees  had  swarmed,  and  they 
had  to  be  hived.  One  of  the  under-gardeners  knew  all 
about  hiving  them  and  I  was  to  assist  him.  I  got  the 
hive  and  was  told  to  put  it  under  while  he  shook  them 
into  it,  which  he  did  in  a  very  leisurely  manner, 
sending  the  bees  buzzing  about  ;  one  settled  on  my 
face  and  stung  me,  but  I  was  told  to  “  Never  heed  it, 
but  stick  to  the  hive.”  This  I  thought  rather  cool 
advice  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  the  bees  were 
safely  hived  and  did  all  right.  I  took  the  precaution 
after  this  of  using  a  veil  and  gloves  until  I  learned 
something  more  about  the  temper  and  habits  of  bees. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  feed  the  new  swarm,  which 
should  be  continued  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  if 
the  bees  will  take  it.  This  will  greatly  assist  them 
until  their  numbers  are  increased  by  the  addition  of 
young  bees.  If  the  swarm  is  a  strong  one  eight  frames 
will  be  sufficient  for  them  to  start  with,  and  as  they 
get  the  comb  foundations  drawn  out  add  the  other 
two.  As  these  get  drawn  out  and  covered  by  bees,  the 
supers  may  be  added.  "Whether  we  decide  to  use  1  lb. 
or  2  lb.  sections,  the  arrangements  will  be  the  same, 
except  that  the  crate  for  1  lb.  sections  will  hold  twenty- 
eight,  and  for  2  lb.  sections  twenty-one. 

The  crate  will  allow  §  in.  between  the  bar  frames 
and  supers,  to  give  room  for  the  bees  to  get  up.  Some 
of  our  apiarians  use  perforated  zinc  to  put  on  the  top  of 


the  bar  frames,  which  only  allows  the  working  bee  to 
pass  through,  thus  preventing  the  queen  access  to,  and 
laying  eggs  in  the  supers.  But  this  in  practice  is 
seldom  necessary.  If  it  does  occur,  the  sections  having 
brood  can  be  removed  and  their  place  filled  with  others, 
and  the  perforated  zinc  put  on.  I  find  the  bees  take 
more  readily  to  the  supers  without  it.  If  the  supers 
are  intended  for  exhibition,  each  section  will  require 
to  be  divided  by  thin  boards,  or  sheets  of  tin  about 
three  parts  the  depth  of  section  ;  this  enables  the  bees 
to  keep  their  comb  more  regular,  and  greatly  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  honey  in  the  sections. — A. 

Wright,  Devonhurst. 

(  To  he  continued.) 
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Mildness  of  the  Season.— It  may  interest  you, 
as  showing  the  character  of  the  season  here,  so  far,  to 
know  that  on  Saturday  last  I  cut  a  few  heads  of 
Veiteh’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  in  fine  condition, 
and  which  had  no  protection  whatever  beyond  their 
own  leaves. — John  Downie,  Edinburgh. 

Banff  Horticultural  Society.— The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Banffshire  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  20  th.  inst. ,  Mr.  Lyon  presiding. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  Gordon)  submitted  the  accounts  for 
the  past  year,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  balance 
in  hand  at  the  present  time  in  favour  of  the  association 
was  £14  8s.  Id.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
favourable  state  of  the  balance  sheet.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon  and  the  Earl  of  Fife  were  re¬ 
elected  presidents  for  next  year,  and  the  lady  patron¬ 
esses,  vice-presidents,  and  committee  were  also  re-elected 
with  some  slight  alterations.  Mr.  Anthony  A.  W. 
Gordon  was  re-appointed  secretary.  Arrangements 
for  the  summer  show  were  deferred. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  association  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  on  Friday  evening,  20tli  inst.  There  was  a 
good  attendance,  and  Mr.  James  Cocker,  senior,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  association,  occupied  the  chair.  A 
lengthy  paper  on  “New  Plants,”  written  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  Barking  Side,  Ilford,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Robson,  an  honorary  vice-president  of  the  association. 
After  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  great  proportion 
of  the  new  plants  introduced  during  recent  years  were 
not  equal  to  those  already  in  cultivation,  or  not 
sufficiently  distinct  from  them,  the  writer  reviewed  the 
plants  that  had  been  produced  last  year.  The  paper 
-was  a  most  interesting  one  to  the  profession,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  the  chairman,  it  was  agreed  to  forward 
the  thanks  of  the  association  to  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  J. 
Henderson,  "Wellwood,  then  gave  a  very  instructive 
paper  on  “  How  to  Maintain  a  Continuous  Supply  of 
Flowers  from  January  to  January.”  An  animated 
discussion  followed,  taken  part  in  by  many  of  the 
members,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Henderson. 

Peas.— Many  still  prefer  running  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  raising  their  first  crops  of  Peas  by  sowing  in 
November.  To  persuade  some  old  practitioners  out  of 
their  pet  system  is  impossible.  To  do  the  work  well  a 
favourite  spot  is  chosen,  well  sheltered  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  ;  a  damp  position  is  fatal  to  success.  The 
ground  should  be  well  broken,  and  if  the  drills  be 
drawn  deeply  and  filled  to  the  level  with  chopped 
turf  or  other  kindly  soil,  the  seed  soon  vegetates  and 
roots  strongly  downward  ;  a  covering  of  fine  free  soil 
over  the  seed  is  very  helpful  to  success.  A  dusting  of 
red  lead  next  to  the  seed  renders  it  less  tempting  to 
mice  and  other  vermin.  As  soon  as  the  young  tops 
begin  to  show  themselves  through  the  soil,  a  good 
sprinkling  of  charcoal  dust,  sand  or  fine  ashes  is  of 
much  service  as  protection  to  the  tender  growth. 
Staking,  with  ordinary  branch  stakes,  should  be 
performed  in  good  time,  to  act  as  “  breakwinds.  ” 
William  the  First,  Carter’s  First  and  Best,  and  some 
others  come  in  about  the  same  time.  Kentish  Invicta 
and  Sangster’s  No.  1  are  reliable  kinds,  if  not  so  early 
as  others  by  a  few  days.  The  system  which  is  most 
satisfactory  in  many  parts  in  raising  early  crops  of  Peas, 
is  to  sow  thickly  in  boxes,  pans,  or  pots,  using  turfy 
loam  or  rough  leaf-soil  at  the  bottom,  and  cover  the  seed 
with  finer  soil.  Mere  protection  is  all  they  require, 
coddling  being  fatal  to  success.  Absence  of  air  or  light 
render  the  young  plants  useless,  and  when  planted  out 
a  handful  of  kindly  soil  placed  with  the  roots  gives 
them  a  good  start.  No  doubling  of  roots  or  unnecessary 


separation  of  them  should  be  allowed.  Our  crops  sown 
during  January  last  season  were  in  first  for  use,  and  were 
in  every  sen.se  the  most  satisfactory. — Caledonian. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Window  Plants  in  Winter. — My  neighbours  make 
frequent  inquiries  about  plants  suitable  for  windows, 
and  which  maybe  kept  in  a  healthy  presentable  condition 
even  in  the  dull  and  dreary  winter  months  when  little 
or  'nothing  is  to  be  seen  out-of-doors.  Again,  some 
cannot  understand  why  their  India  Rubber  Plant  died, 
while  it  apparently  flourished  grandly  in  another 
window  close  by.  This  latter  question  may  be  answered 
in  various  ways.  One  point  to  be  observed  is  its 
condition  as  to  the  ripeness  of  the  wood  in  autumn,  as 
upon  that  depends  the  amount  of  cold  it  will  bear  in 
severe  or  frosty  weather  when  kept  in  dwelliDg-rooms. 
The  best  season  to  obtain  a  plant  would  be  in  spring, 
when  it  should  be  encouraged  to  commence  growth. 
Give  it  all  the  light  possible,  and  towards  autumn 
induce  it  to  go  to  rest  by  partly  withholding  water. 
This  encourages  ripening,  and  make3  it  hardy,  so  to 
speak.  Full  exposure  to  light  should  not  be  overlooked, 
especially  in  winter.  Sponge  the  leaves  occasionally  to 
free  them  from  dust,  and  remove  from  the  window 
altogether  during  very  frosty  nights. 

Aspidistra  ltteida,  with  its  variegated  form,  is 
much  hardier  than  the  India  Rubber  Plant,  but  is 
perhaps  more  expensive  to  buy,  on  account  of  its  slow- 
growing  habit,  and  the  difficulty  of  increasing  it  at  a 
rate  to  meet  the  demand.  By  carefully  attending  to 
watering,  especially  in  summer,  and  by  sponging  the 
leaves  occasionally  to  keep  the  surface  clean  and  the 
pores  open,  both  plants  may  be  kept  in  the  window  for 
years  together,  so  hardy  are  they,  and  so  durable  even 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room. 

Ferns. — Many  and  frequent  are  the  complaints 
made  about  the  Maidenhair  Fern  (Adiantum  cuneatum), 
for  that  is  the  name  of  the  kind  most  frequently  grown, 
and  that  sold  in  the  market.  Amateurs  will  have  it, 
and  who  can  blame  them  ?  but  it  is  useless  trying  to 
keep  it  in  a  fresh  and  evergreen  condition  beyond  a 
certain  time  in  the  arid  atmosphere  of  a  room,  unless 
specially  protected  by  a  bell  glass  or  close  case.  The 
thin  texture  of  the  fronds  is  incapable  of  resisting 
continued  drought,  which  explains  their  perishable 
nature.  Ferns  most  suitable  for  the  atmosphere  of 
dwelling  houses  for  any  lengthened  period  must  be 
somewhat  leathery  in  texture,  to  resist  the  effects  of 
their  uncongenial  surroundings ;  and  have  also  a  smooth 
surface  in  order  that  they  may  easily  be  cleaned.  Ferns 
such  as  Polystichuin  angulare  are  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  but  unless  great  care  be  exercised  with 
them  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  clear  of 
dust.  The  washing  necessary  to  do  this  would  inevita¬ 
bly  spoil  their  appearance  by  rubbing  off  the  scales 
■with  which  they  are  more  or  less  densely  clothed  on 
both  surfaces. 

In'selecting  Ferns,  then,  for  window  culture  in  -winter 
aim  at  getting  those  that  are  sufficiently  hardy  for  the 
purpose,  whose  fronds  are  smooth,  leathery,  and  ever¬ 
green.  Their  enduring  character  will  also  depend 
greatly  on  the  amount  of  exposure  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  while  making  their  growth.  Cyrtomium 
falcatum  and  C.  caryotideum  may  occasionally  be  got 
in  the  market  ;  but  Pteris  serrulata  and  its  crested 
varieties,  especially  that  named  P.  s.  'compacta,  P.  cretica, 
and  its  variegated  forms  make  excellent  window  plants. 

Those  who  are  most  alive  to  the  occasion  will  be 
careful  to  get  these  plants  in  summer,  or  before  the 
season  is  quite  over ;  for  by  so  doing  they  become  accli¬ 
matised  to  window  culture,  by  a  gradual  hardening  of 
their  tissues  before  winter.  In  this  lies  a  great  deal  of 
the  secret  attaching  to  window  gardening,  especially  in 
winter.  Plants  which  come  directly  from  the  market- 
grower’s  hothouses  to  the  window  of  the  amateur  must 
inevitably  suffer  from  the  effects  of  a  low  temperature. 
They  are  hurried  on  in  warm  houses  in  order  to  get 
them  into  flower  as  soon  as  possible,  and  are  therefore 
ill  adapted  for  the  sudden  change. 

Hyacinths,  Tclips. — Those  who  grow  their  own 
plants  of  this  character  will  he  best  supplied,  from  the 
fact  that  the  treatment  can  be  given  them  which  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  comparatively  low  tempera¬ 
ture  of  dwelling-rooms  and  also  their  dry  character. 
As  the  plants  develop  their  crowns  in  the  frames  where 
they  are  covered  with  ashes,  they  should  he  removed 
and  placed  in  the  window  or  other  position  where  they 
will  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  light.  Should  fires 
be  kept  on  in  the  room  the  plants  will  come  on  more 
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rapidly.  Heaths,  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primroses  and 
such  things  will  last  for  a  time  ;  but  the  former  are 
very  adverse  to  -window  culture,  and  the  latter  -will  last 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  house  from  whence 
they  came.  The  Chinese  Primroses  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  durable  as  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  and 
will  even  flower  again  if  properly  treated. — Filix. 
- - 

RIPENING  OF  PEARS. 

I  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience  to 
“  N.  H.  P.”  (p.  280)  as  regards  the  earlier  ripening  of 
Pears  this  season,  which  has  been  general  in  this 
locality.  The  crop  was  much  below  the  average,  but 
quality  more  than  compensated  for  quantity  in  my 
case.  This  is  the  first  season  that  Beurre  d’Amanlis 
has  failed  since  I  have  been  here  ;  but  I  did  not  note 
how  long  it  lasted.  Of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  we  had 
not  a  single  fruit  this  year.  We  do  not  grow  Souvenir 
du  Congres,  the  variety  mentioned  by  your  corre¬ 
spondent.  I  have  not  noted  particular  varieties,  but 
from  memory  I  know  they  were  earlier  this  season. 
My  employers  have  been  away,  and  fruits  have  been 
sent  to  them  each  season.  From  notes  taken  I  find 
that  Durondeau  was  fully  three  weeks  earlier,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice  a  fortnight,  and  Glou  Morgeau  was  finished 
more  than  a  month  earlier.  Last  season  they  kept 
until  January  15th,  and  this  season  I  sent  the  last  of 
them  in  on  December  12th,  which  was  quite  as  long  as 
they  would  keep.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
this  variety  clean,  and  without  spots  or  cracking, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  fine  autumn  we  had. 

Beurre  Diel  and  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  both  went 
rotten  in  the  centre,  whilst  the  outside  was  firm  and 
still  unripe  ;  excepting  some  from  standards,  neither  of 
these  varieties  have  been  really  good  since  the  season 
of  1883  here.  From  a  west  wall  Winter  Nelis  was 
three  weeks  earlier  ;  and  of  that  best  of  late  Pears, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  I  sent  the  last  dish  in  on 
December  30th,  and  my  employer  told  me  afterwards 
that  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  an  occasional  one 
was  bad  in  the  centre.  Last  season  I  may  say  that  it 
was  the  only  good  one  I  had  after  the  middle  of 
November,  and  lasted  until  February  25th.  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  which  has  never  ripened  before,  is  now  in  good 
condition,  as  is  also  Bergamotte  d’Esperen  ;  Nouvelle 
Fulvie  and  Easter  Beurre  I  have  finished  this  week. 

Chaumontel  were  all  used  up  two  or  three  days  ago, 
but  appeared  as  if  they  would  have  lasted  longer. 
This  variety  is  very  uncertain  with  me  ;  this  is  the  only 
time  since  the  year  1883  that  it  has  been  good.  Most 
of  the  varieties  referred  to  are  grown  on  walls. 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  was  good  on  a  wall,  but  has  not 
been  fit  for  dessert,  excepting  one  season,  namely,  that 
of  1884.  We  use  it  for  stewing,  and  as  “N.  H.  P.” 
says,  “They  are  like  Turnips  this  year.”  Why  some 
varieties  have  succeeded  so  much  better  this  season 
than  either  I  have  mentioned,  and  others  have  not 
come  up  to  that  standard  of  perfection  desirable,  is 
what  I  should  much  like  to  know'.  To  all  appearance 
the  past  season  was  the  best  we  have  had  for  some  time 
as  far  as  weather  was  concerned. — E.  Dumper,  Limerick. 
- - 

NOTES  ON  APPLES. 

It  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  to  hear  how  the  Apple  crop  of  last  season 
succeeded  in  this  part  of  the  British  Islands.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  Apple  thrives  particularly 
well  in  this  locality,  and  I  can  endorse  that  statement. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked  that  “Wherever 
the  Oak  thrives,  so  will  the  Apple.  ”  Here  we  have 
some  noble  specimens  of  Oak,  Beech,  Elm  and  Ash  in 
the  park  and  grounds,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Apple  thrives  so  well. 

Among  the  best-cropping  Apples  during  the  past 
season,  that  first-rate  culinary  Apple,  Mere  de  Menage, 
must  have  the  premier  position  ;  both  in  size  and 
quality  this  kind  comes  to  the  front,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection  ;  it  is  also  a  first-class  Apple  for  keeping, 
ours  being  as  firm  now  as  when  freshly  gathered  from 
the  trees.  The  second  place  must  be  given  to  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans,  a  striped  culinary  Apple  of  good  size,  and 
first-class  for  kitchen  use  ;  this  kind  was  very  abundant. 
Golden  Noble,  too,  was  very  abundant,  and  is  an 
excellent  kind  for  kitchen  use  ;  I  have  just  finished 
it.  Although  generally  keeping  till  February,  this  kind 
seems  to  have  required  using  before  as  decay  made  its 
appearance.  Another  good  cropping  kind  is  Brabant 
Bellefleur,  it  is  an  excellent  keeper  and  of  good  quality 
for  culinary  purposes. 

There  is  one  kind  here  which  I  am  particularly 
struck  with,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  it 


previously  in  collections,  namely,  Landsberger  Reinette, 
which  has  been  an  excellent  crop.  When  ripe  it 
becomes  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  tinged  with  red  where 
exposed  to  the  sun  ;  it  is  useful  both  for  kitchen  and 
table,  the  latter  especially  so  in  my  opinion.  Tom 
Putt  produced  an  excellent  crop,  and  most  of  the  fruit 
was  highly  coloured,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fine 
weather  we  had.  Devonshire  Quarrenden  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  a  pretty  dessert  kind  ;  it  is  a  bright  red 
and  looks  charming  on  the  table.  Golden  Reinette  bore 
a  tremendous  crop,  and  consequently  the  fruit  was  not 
so  large  as  usual  ;  this,  too,  is  a  pretty  fruit  for  table. 
A  good  cropper  is  Gascoigne’s  Seedling,  fine  for  table, 
of  excellent  flavour,  and  lasting  a  long  time  in  good 
condition.  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  was  a  fair  crop,  and 
fully  bears  out  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon  it  when 
first  introduced. 

The  above-mentioned  have  all  borne  good  crops  this 
last  season,  and  the  following  kinds  have  produced 
fair  crops,  namely,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Lord  Suffield, 
Alexander,  Ribston  Pippin,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Summer 
Thorle,  and  New  Idawthornden.  Other  kinds  have  not 
been  so  productive  ;  but  a  few  nice  fruits  have  been 
secured  from  most  of  them,  the  result  being  a  well- 
stocked  fruit-room,  which  means  a  good  supply  for 
family  wants — a  cause  of  general  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  grand  prospect  for  next  year,  if  we  may 
form  an  estimate  from  the  quantity  of  thick-set  buds 
upon  the  trees.  The  hot  dry  weather  of  last  summer 
thoroughly  ripened  the  wood,  and  should  a  favourable 
spring  be  forthcoming,  we  shall  have  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  As  Apples  thrive  so  well  in  this  county,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  farmers  and  others  may  utilise  these 
natural  advantages,  thus  securing  a  good  supply  of 
wholesome  fruit  ;  and  if  a  ready  sale  were  had  for  it, 
and  railway  companies  would  grant  cheaper  facilities 
for  its  conveyance,  it  would,  no  doubt,  stimulate 
growers  to  plant  more  largely.  Many  complaints  are 
made  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  fruit.  This,  I  think, 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  a  direct  sale 
is  not  made  ;  hence  the  “  middleman  ”  receives  the 
greater  profit.  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  a 
deputation  of  fruit  growers  and  market  gardeners  wait 
upon  the  railway  companies  to  induce  them  to  grant 
the  boon,  which  I  may  term  the  want  of  the  age.  — 
J.  S.  T.,  Montgomeryshire. 

- ->Xo - 

CAMELLIAS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  on  the  Camellia,  published 
last  week,  states,  that  although  a  fairly  hardy  plant, 
yet  it  cannot  be  grown  out  of  doors  with  any  degree  of 
success.  That  is,  doubtless,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Camellia  held  in  the  north  where  the  climate  is  too 
cold,  on  the  average,  to  ripen  the  spring  growths 
sufficiently  well  to  make  them  hardy.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  I  could  show  Mr.  Hicks  very  fine  Camellia  plants 
which  have  been  growing  in  the  open-air  for  many 
years,  without  any  kind  of  protection  during  winter, 
and  which  not  only  ripen  their  wood,  but  bloom 
wonderfully  in  the  spring.  But  then  these  plants  are 
found  in  the  south,  where  they  exhibit  more  vigour 
and  robust  health  than  is  usually  seen  in  pot  plants 
under  glass.  Specially  are  Camellias  to  be  seen  in 
grand  form,  out  of  doors,  at  Glen  Eyre,  Southampton, 
where  they  thrive  most  luxuriantly  and  bloom  superbly. 
The  kinds  are  chiefly  old  sorts,  because  often  planted 
out  to  make  way  for  newer  ones  ;  but  the  wisest  plan 
is  to  bring  on  young  ones  as  hardy  as  possible,  and 
plant  them  out  in  the  month  of  April,  when  some 
three  or  four  years  worked. 

The  Glen  Eyre  soil  is  of  a  dark  peaty  nature,  and  to 
that  is  added,  when  Camellias  are  planted,  some  old 
spent  hot-bed  manure.  For  the  first  few  years  growth 
is  slow,  as  roots  are  not  made  rapidly  ;  later,  however, 
the  plants  make  rapid  growth.  One  specimen  of  the 
old  double  striped,  some  ten  years  since,  was  fully  16 
ft.  through,  and  must  since  then  have  wondrously 
developed  in  size.  Some  are  planted  in  beds  the  same 
as  Rhododendrons,  some  on  walls,  and  others  singly  in 
shrubberies.  Ordinarily,  almost  cartloads  of  flowers 
may  be  cut  during  the  season.  This  is  no  single  case, 
as  there  are  many  similar  ones  in  the  south  and  west  ; 
but  their  existence  has  very  largely  depended  upon  the 
courage  of  the  planters,  who  have  not  been  afraid  to 
trust  Camellias  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  winters. 

All  native  Japanese  plants  are  not  hardy  with  us, 
much  depending  upon  which  portion  of  that  remarkable 
country  they  are  indigenous  to  ;  but  still,  so  many 
have  proved  hardy  with  us  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  the  Camellia  may  net  be  as  capable  of  enduring 
hard  weather  here  as  the  Aucuba  or  other  Japanese 
shrubs.  Had  not  the  Camellia  been  a  flowering  plant, 


we  should  not  have  given  it  house  room,  but  it  would 
have  taken  its  place  with  the  Laurel  as  a  pleasing  ever¬ 
green  shrub.  We  house  the  Camellia  because  of  its 
flowers,  and  hence  we  have  got  to  believe  that  it  is 
really  a  tender  or  greenhouse  subject.  I  would  not 
advise  planting  it  out  as  an  ordinary  hardy  shrub 
higher  than  the  midlands,  and  preferentially  in  the 
south  and  west  only.  Those  who  have  suitable  soil 
and  surroundings,  and  some  natural  shelter,  will,  how¬ 
ever,  hardly  have  cause  to  regret  their  boldness  in 
placing  out  a  few  plants  experimentally  ;  and  may,  in 
time,  find  in  their  Camellias  an  ample  reward,  especially 
in  an  abundance  of  bloom. — A.  D. 

- ~>X<- - 

FERNS  AND  FERN  BASKETS. 

Ferns  as  decorative  plants,  it  will  be  generally  agreed, 
stand  unrivalled.  In  many  ways  their  usefulness  may 
be  considered  to  claim  this  advantage  over  all  other 
plants.  They  flower  not,  but  that  is  a  feature  which  is 
entirely  eclipsed  by  their  graceful,  chaste,  and  un¬ 
assuming  appearance,  which  is  enough  to  make  ample 
reparation  for  the  seeming  defect,  and  completely  out¬ 
shines  the  transient  grandness  of  a  flower. 

Our  most  graceful  Palms  have  scarcely  an  approximate 
right  to  be  compared  to  a  Maidenhair  Fern.  Beautiful 
and  useful  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  they  carry  an  air  of 
stiffness  with  them  uncongenial  to  the  fern  species. 
On  the  table,  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  hall,  and  in 
the  hanging  basket  the  fern  never  fails  to  invoke  the 
admiration  of  whosoever  sees  it.  This  is  neither 
wonderful  nor  extraordinary  when  not  only  the  culti¬ 
vated  greet  its  presence,  but  it  also  claims  the  attention 
and  approbation  of  the  hapless  few  who  fail  to  see 
beauty  in  any  plant. 

When  placed  in  baskets,  and  the  latter  covered  with 
moss,  it  is  then  that  the  Maidenhair  Fern  is  seen  to 
advantage.  In  mossing  the  basket,  which  should  be 
of  wire,  the  former  should  never  be  used  as  lining 
inside  as  it  generally  is,  but  fastened  on  the  outside 
with  fine  copper  wire  and  pegs.  In  this  way  the  moss 
soon  takes  hold  and  spreads,  while  if  done  the  other 
way  failure  will  invariably  follow.  The  kind  most 
preferable  is  that  generally  known  as  Fern-moss,  which 
is  widely  distributed  over  England  and  Scotland.  The 
baskets  should  be  dipped  overhead  once  or  twice  weekly 
in  a  tank,  as  the  season  of  the  year  requires  it.  This, 
however,  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  moss,  which,  at 
least,  should  be  syringed  once  a-day.  To  get  ferns 
and  moss  into  proper  luxuriance,  a  moist  shaded  stove 
appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  their  growth. 
This  moss,  as  is  well  known,  has  such  a  beautiful 
appearance  that  baskets  composed  wholly  of  it  would 
repay  one’s  labour.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  grown  in  strong  heat  it  must  never  be 
allowed  to  dry,  or  failure  and  death  will  follow.  By 
paying  strict  attention  in  this  manner  to  the  baskets 
for  a  few  weeks,  they  can  be  removed  into  the  house, 
and  if  in  any  way  favourably  situated,  will  keep  fresh 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  appearance  they  make  in  a  well-constructed 
hall  is  beyond  comparison,  and  truly  few  (if  any)  other 
class  of  plants  could  pretend  to  adorn  the  place  with 
half  the  effect. — D.  Chisholm,  TFardie  House,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  - - 

THE  BERMUDA  LILY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  most  useful  Lilies  for 
forcing  purposes,  and  is  a  form  or  exceedingly  fine 
variety  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  which  is  generally  known 
in  private  establishments  as  L.  Harrisii.  Although 
claiming  such  a  close  affinity  with  L.  longiflorum,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  much  larger  flowers,  and  of  a  purer  white, 
delicately  and  agreeably  scented.  "Whereas  in  the 
former  the  flower  is  tinted  with  green  at  the  base  of  the 
segments  interiorly,  the  latter  is  not,  but  has  the 
additional  merit  of  much  greater  substance.  From 
12  ins.  to  18  ins.  is  about  the  usual  height  of  the  stems, 
thereby  rendering  the  plant  a  most  accommodating 
subject  as  to  size  for  conservatory  purposes.  The 
typical  form  has  a  very  short  resting  period,  and 
pushes  forth  young  stems  even  when  grown  in  the  open 
air,  before  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  This  character 
seems  to  be  greatly  developed  in  the  Bermuda  Lily, 
which  occasionally  flowers  several  times  in  succession, 
without  having  any  distinct  resting  period.  When 
being  forced,  a  gentle  or  mild  temperature  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  urge  it  into  growth,  and  while  this  is 
maintained,  the  plants  should  be  stood  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  stems  become  thin  and  drawn, 
the  leaves  without  substance,  and  the  flowers  will  lack 
size  and  substance,  and  be  few  in  number.  Its  fine 
flowering  character  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Janies 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. 
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TREES  FOR  SMOKY  DISTRICTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Horticultural 
Improvement  Society,  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay  in  the  chair, Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon  delivered 
an  address  on  trees  adapted  for  Manchester,  founded 
on  observations  made  in  the  district,  in  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  "Wigan,  Bolton,  Bury,  and 
other  large  manufacturing  towns,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  remarked  that  for  twenty-five  years  or  more 
he  had  a  garden  in  Rumford  Street,  Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Manchester 
Exchange,  and  what  he  accomplished  in  that  garden 
they  would  hear  presently. 

It  had  been  too  much  the  practice  in  Manchester  to 
follow  an  ancient  routine  in  tree  planting,  certain  trees 
having  been  solected  as  if  there  were  no  other  sorts  in 
creation.  Only  about  two  months  ago  an  Elder  in  his 
garden  was  blown  down,  and  on  applying  to  a  nursery¬ 
man  for  another  tree  to  replace  it,  he  replied,  “  Oh, 
you  must  have  Poplar,”  and  the  only  reason  the  man 
could  give  for  that  was,  that  he  had  only  Poplars  to 
sell.  They  could  wonderfully  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  their  gar¬ 
dens  if  they  would  just  remember 
that  there  are  plenty  of  other  trees 
suitable  for  them  besides  Poplars 
and  Elders.  Here  he  would  just  like 
to  refer  to  the  efforts  of  the  Noxious 
Vapours  Association  to  bring  about 
an  improvement  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Manchester  so  that  trees  may 
flourish  there.  Their  main  object 
of  course  is  to  make  the  city  more 
healthy  for  human  beings,  but  they 
could  not  do  that  without  garden- 
loving  folk  benefiting  from  it, 
because  wherever  human  beings  do 
best,  plants  do  best.  The  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  atmosphere  was,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  the  only  thing 
that  required  attention  in  this 
matter,  for  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  influence  of  drainage  and  noxious 
gases  must  be  taken  into  account. 

He  was  not  going  to  include 
"Whalley  Range  and  Alexandra  Park 
in  speaking  of  Manchester,  but 
should  confine  his  remarks  to  those 
districts  which  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  smoke.  We  can  never 
expect  to  have  in  Manchester  such 
noble  and  illustrious  trees  as  they 
have  in  London  and  Bath.  Nor  can 
we  expect  to  see  Planes  here,  such 
as  those  which  ornament  the  great 
squares  in  London,  nor  the  Elms 
which  do  the  same  for  Bristol, 

Noxious  Vapours  Association  not¬ 
withstanding,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  climate  of  this  district  is 
unfavourable  to  their  growth.  If, 
then,  we  cannot  have  the  majestic 
Oaks,  Elms,  and  Planes,  we  must  see 
whether  there  are  not  fifty  other 
trees  which,  though  of  smaller  di¬ 
mensions  and  less  ambitious,  will 
by  a  little  judicious  mingling  afford 
us  as  much  delight  as  the  grand  old  Oaks  and  Chestnuts. 

The  plants  to  be  considered  fall  under  three  heads. 
(1)  Those  which  have  already  grown  in  Manchester, 
and  are  now  doing  well.  (2)  Those  that  refuse  to  grow 
altogether,  which  he  need  not  dwell  upon.  (3)  Those 
which  are  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  it  was  to  these  he 
desired  to  direct  their  particular  attention.  The  Balsam 
Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  and  the  Hawthorn  are  amongst 
those  which  will  grow  here.  He  wished  they  could 
have  seen  the  Hawthorn  which  he  had  in  his  Rumford 
Street  garden  three  years  ago,  loaded  with  its  summer 
snow,  and  such  a  delightful  spectacle  that  many  persons 
stopped  to  admire  it.  "Willows  also,  when  they  have  a 
fair  chance,  do  well.  The  common  green  Willow  has 
had  a  wonderful  growth  in  his  little  garden  at  Cecil 
Street,  Greenheys,  during  the  last  four  years.  The 
common  Sallow  may  also  be  included  in  the  list  of 
those  which  do  well.  He  now  came  to  trees  which  are 
waiting  to  be  made  more  use  of  than  they  have  been 
hitherto.  Amongst  these  are  the  Fig  Tree,  the  Mul¬ 
berry,  and  the  scarlet-berried  Elder.  Of  the  last- 
named  he  could  say  that  he  never  saw  a  finer  specimen 
than  one  that  was  growing  almost  in  the  midst  of  the 
Wigan  smoke  three  or  four  years  ago.  He  had  seen 
this  tree  cultivated  in  nurseries,  but  why  not  introduce 


it  within  two  miles  of  the  Exchange  ?  The  common 
Siberian  Crab  is  also  very  well  adapted  for  town  culture- 
The  Aralia  spinosa,  commonly  called  the  Angelica 
Tree,  blooms  abundantly  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Old  Trafford,  and  he  had  seen  it  doing  wonderfully 
well  amongst  the  smoke  of  Bristol.  Then  there  is  a 
plant  known  as  “the  Tree  of  Heaven,”  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  adapted  for  towns,  being  proof  against  both 
smoke  and  insects.  We  must  be  thankful  if  we  can 
get  fine  foliage  in  towns  ;  never  mind  the  flowers,  and 
if  we  cannot  have  what  we  would  like,  try  to  make  the 
best  of  what  we  can  have. 

The  Mountain  Ash,  White  Beam,  and  Horse  Chest¬ 
nut  were  amongst  other  things  he  could  recommend  for 
Manchester.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was 
a  noble-looking  Horse  Chestnut  growing  at  the  foot  of 
New  Bridge  Street,  whose  branches  spread  almost  into 
the  middle  of  the  roadway,  and  was  every  year  laden 
with  flowers  ;  but  it  had  to  give  way  to  street  improve¬ 
ments.  If  it  would  flourish  there  he  should  think  it 
would  grow  at  a  similar  distance  from  town.  The 


The  Bermuda  Lily  :  Lilium  Harrisii. 


Tulip  Tree  is  another  capital  town  subject,  and  there 
was  one  which  did  remarkably  well  in  a  garden  at 
Arlington  Place,  Oxford  Road,  until  its  roots  were 
damaged  by  the  men  employed  on  some  drainage  works 
there.  The  Nyssu,  or  Tupelo,  has  also  proved  itself 
able  to  stand  the  injurious  influences  of  a  town  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  Almond  will  also  flourish  and  produce  a 
load  of  bright  pink  flowers  in  early  spring.  Of  the 
Lentisk-leaved  Ash  Mr.  Stansfield  has  a  good  specimen 
in  his  garden  on  the  edge  of  Kersal  Moor,  where  it  no 
doubt  gets  the  full  flavour  of  the  Salford  smoke.  Of 
the  sweet  Bay-leaved  Willow,  which  grows  wild  about 
Marple  in  abundance,  there  are  two  beautiful  examples 
in  Plymouth  Grove.  Turning  now  to  shrubs,  he  said 
the  yellow  Azalea  may  be  seen  at  many  points  along 
Stretford  Road,  and  close  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Name,  Oxford  Road,  there  is  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
American  Bramble,  which  is  covered  with  bright  red 
flowers  every  year.  There  is  also  one  in  Mr.  George 
Milner’s  garden,  close  to  Harpurhey,  which  seems  to 
hold  its  own  like  a  sturdy  Briton  who  was  determined 
not  to  be  driven  from  his  position.  In  his  own  garden, 
in  Rumford  Street,  a  Rhododendron  flourished  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  in  his  present  one,  in  Cecil  Street,  there  is  a 
spotted  Laurel  growing  and  thriving.  Every  autumn 


a  house  in  Burlington  Street,  Greenheys,  is  made 
beautiful  by  a  white  Jessamine  which  is  growing  there. 
If  we  want  glorious  foliage,  the  Grape  Vine  is  an 
admirable  plant  for  the  purpose,  and  he  was  surprised 
that  it  is  so  much  neglected  as  a  decorative  plant  for 
gentlemen’s  gardens.  He  next  referred  to  Pyrus  Japonica 
and  the  Sunflower,  of  which  latter  a  splendid  specimen 
is  to  be  seen  every  season  in  Grosvenor  Street,  London 
Road  ;  common  Gourds  and  Pumpkins,  which  he  had 
successfully  cultivated  in  his  Rumford  Street  garden, 
and  other  varieties. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Stansfield  said 
he  could  not  recommend  the  Mountain  Ash,  the 
“Service  Tree,”  Horse  Chestnut,  or  Lime,  for  towns. 
The  honorary  secretary  (Mr.  Upjohn)  said  he  thought 
the  Lime  could  be  made  to  succeed  under  certain 
conditions.  The  Horse  Chestnut  does  well  at  Worsley, 
which  is  about  six  miles  from  Manchester,  and  he 
should  think  it  would  grow  nearer  the  city.  The 
president  said  he  was  surprised  that  the  Sycamore  had 
not  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Grindon  said  he  had  it  down 
in  his  list,  but  he  had  skipped  it, 
along  with  others.  A  member  stated 
that  he  had  a  Fig  tree  doing  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  Higher  Broughton, 
where  it  gets  all  the  smoke  and 
noxious  vapours  from  the  adjoining 
works.  Amongst  others  he  could 
recommend  are  the  scarlet  Oak,  the 
Pedlar  or  "Wandering  Jew,  and  the 
common  Broom.  Another  member, 
who  said  he  lived  about  two  and 
half  miles  from  the  city  on  the  north 
side,  said  he  had  six  Mountain  Ash 
trees  in  his  garden,  which  do  well, 
and  he  thought  the  Beech  admirably 
adapted  to  withstand  the  smoke. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Tait,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Grindon  for  his  lecture, 
which  was  highly  appreciated. 
- ~>X<~ - - 

DRACiENAS. 

These  are  a  class  of  plants  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  and  when  well  grown  make 
grand  exhibition  plants.  They  are 
increased  by  cuttings  and  eyes,  the 
latter  mode  being  the  best  for  pro¬ 
ducing  small  plants  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dinner  table,  a 
purpose  for  which  they  are  very 
generally  cultivated,  as  their  elegant 
habit  and  brilliantly  coloured  leaves 
entitle  them  to  be. 

Any  old  plants  that  have  lost  their 
lower  leaves  should  now  be  taken  in 
hand  ;  cut  off  the  head,  and  divide 
the  stem  into  pieces  about  1  in.  long, 
which  may  be  split,  securing  an  eye 
to'each  piece  ;  fill  a  well-drained  pot, 
or  what  is  perhaps  better  a  pan,  with 
light  peaty  soil,  on  which  place  the 
eyes  and  cover  them  with  sharp 
sand,  water  them,  and  place  them  on 
a  good  bottom  heat,  cover  them 
with  a  square  of  glass,  keeping  them  moist  but  not  too 
wet  ;  in  a  good  heat  the  young  growths  will  soon  push 
through.  "When  large  enough  pot  off  singly  into  small 
pots,  using  soil  composed  of  light  turfy  loam,  peat  and 
sand,  in  about  equal  proportions  ;  return  the  plants  to 
where  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  bottom-heat  if 
possible,  and  a  temperature  of  /0  with  a  rise  of  10°  by 
sun  heat,  but  do  not  let  the  heat  fall  below  65°  at  night. 

Should  the  sunshine  be  strong,  a  slight  shading  will 
be  necessary  until  they  have  rooted  into  the  new  soil 
after  potting,  though,  when  well  established,  sunshine 
—greatly  assisted  by  the  plants  being  near  the  glass  — 
is  necessary  to  bring  out  high  colour  and  maintain  a 
dwarf  stocky  habit.  Shift  into  larger  pots  as  required, 
never  allowing  them  to  become  pot- bound,  or  they  will 
lose  their  lower  leaves — as  the  beauty  of  a  specimen 
Dracaena  lies  in  its  being  furnished  with  good  healthy 
foliage  down  to  the  top  of  the  pot — such  a  state  of 
things  should  be  avoided.  They  require  careful 
watering,  as  stagnant  soil  causes  the  roots  to  decay,  and 
consequent  loss  of  foliage. 

When  old  plants  are  cut  up  for  eyes,  their  tops 
may  be  inserted  singly  in  60’s,  using  fine  sandy  soil, 

■  placed  in  bottom-heat  and  kept  close.  Another  mode 
is  to  insert  them  in  bottles  filled  with  rain-water,  and  a 
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few  pieces  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  water  sweet,  placing 
them  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  where  they  will  soon 
emit  roots,  and  may  he  drawn  out  of  a  wide-necked 
bottle  without  injury  when  sufficiently  rooted,  and 
placed  in  pots  of  a  suitable  size.  I  have  treated  them 
thus  and  scarcely  lost  a  leaf.  As  to  insect  pests,  thrips 
are  most  troublesome,  and  they  soon  disfigure  the 
foliage  if  not  removed  by  sponging,  which  should  be 
carefully  performed,  so  as  not  to  split  the  leaves. 

The  species  of  DracEeuas  are  very  numerous,  having 
been  introduced  to  this  country  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Madagascar,  East  Indies,  &c.,  but  most  of  the 
beautiful  sorts  now  grown  are  hybrids  that  were  raised 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bause,  when  at  Anerley.  The 
following  varieties  will  form  a  good  collection  : — Albo 
marginata,  Aurantiaca,  Barroni,  Bausei,  Ilibberdi, 
Metallica,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Freake,  Shepherdi,  Splendens, 
Sydneyi,  Tellingi,  and  Terminalis  alba. — George,  Potts, 
Junior.  _ i  J.^|. , 

GLAZED  POTS  FOR  PLANT 

GROWING. 

Since  the  use  of  glazed  pots  was  advocated  some  four 
years  ago  in  a  horticultural  paper  by  one  of  our  leading 
gardeners,  they  have  apparently  grown  in  favour  with 
many  amateur  and  professional  gardeners,  judging 
from  their  comparatively  extensive  use  at  the  present 
day.  There  are  still  some,  however,  who  have  doubts 
as  to  their  capability  of  admitting  a  free  circulation  of 
air  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  that  are  growing  in  them, 
but  such  cavillers  should  first  give  them  a  fair  trial 
before  giving  their  opinion.  An  enthusiastic  and 
successful  amateur  in  this  district,  referring  to  glazed 
pots,  mentioned  that  when  on  a  visit  to  Drumlanrig, 
he  asked  Mr.  Thomson  whether  he  found  plants 
thriving  well  in  them,  when  he  received  the  significant 
reply,  “Just  take  a  look  at  them.” 

With  the  view  of  economising  time  and  labour  in 
the  general  keep  of  a  conservatory  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  gardens,  the  use  of  glazed  pots  for 
such  plants  as  would  be  chiefly  employed  in  its 
decoration  was  thought  likely  to  contribute  not  a 
little  towards  the  desired  end. 

Before  going  in  for  a  general  use  of  them,  however, 
I  was  desirous  of  satisfying  myself  fully  of  their 
capability  of  serving  the  purpose,  with  regard  to  the 
free  growth  and  floriferousness  of  the  plants  which 
would  be  chiefly  grown  in  them.  These  are  principally 
Ferns,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  also  Fuchsias,  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  and  other  soft- 
wooded  plants.  I  have  not  tried  Azaleas,  Heaths  and 
Camellias  in  them,  nor  any  other  hard-wooded  plants, 
but  I  should  be  interested  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
has  done  so  successfully.  Ptegarding  the  soft-wooded 
plants  mentioned,  the  results  have  been  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  they  were  grown  under  the  same 
cultural  conditions  as  others  grown  along  with  them 
in  ordinary  pots.  Where  labour-power  has  to  be  made 
the  most  of,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  little  extra 
cost  of  glazed  pots  will  be  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  saving  of  time  occupied  in  scrubbing  ordinary  pots, 
where  there  is  much  conservatory  work,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  superior  appearance  of  the  former,  which  is  not 
unimportant  -where  a  direct  view  of  the  stages  can  be 
had  from  the  interior  of  the  mansion. — M.,  North 
Britain.  _ _ 
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The  Frangois  Lacharme  Memorial. 

M.  Leveqtje,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  in  Paris 
and  Lyons,  organised  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
memorial  over  the  grave  of  this  noted  Rose  grower  (as 
mentioned  by  you  last  week),  has  asked  me  to  distribute 
some  circulars,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  English 
Rose  growers.  Naming  the  request  to  some  members 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  graceful  act  if  the  contributions  of  the 
English  growers  took  the  form  of  a  medallion  with  an 
English  inscription  on  the  tomb  or  monument,  and  on 
conveying  this  suggestion  to  M.  Leveque,  he  writes 
that  they  would  gladly  accept  such  a  contribution,  and 
would  give  the  English  memorial  a  place  of  honour. 
Either  Mr.  D’Ombrain  or  I  would  be  happy  to  receive 
any  contributions  to  this  fund,  which  I  need  hardly 
recommend,  so  weU  was  Lacharme’s  name  known  to  all 
Rosarians.  Subscriptions  ranging  from  five  shillings 
to  ten  shillings  would  suffice  for  all  that  is  necessary. — 
George  Paul,  The  “  Old  ”  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Jan. 
Uth. 


Bullfinches  and  the  Fruit  Buds. 

I  AM  fully  in  sympathy  with  “  C.  A.  G.,”  wTho  writes 
so  kindly,  at  p.  328,  on  behalf  of  “Bully,”  also  with 
“  H.  D.  T.”  (who  has  slaughtered  so  many  in  days 
gone  by),  and  with  all  plodding  gardeners  who  are 
expected  to  have  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  due  season, 
irrespective  of  friends  or  enemies.  Personally  I  am  a 
lover  of  small  birds,  and  consider  that  there  is  no  need 
to  destroy  them  or  to  go  without  a  crop  of  fruit.  For 
several  years  now  our  practice  has  been  at  this  time  of 
the  year  to  mix  up  a  quantity  of  lime  and  soot  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  paint,  and  after  the  same  has  been 
run  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  to  give  the  Gooseberry 
bushes  a  good  dressing  of  the  same  with  the  aid  of  the 
garden  engine.  "Where  anyone  has  several  acres 
growing  for  market  purposes,  the  cheapest  way  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  employ  a  boy  armed  with  a  rattle  at 
about  four  shillings  per  week,  until  the  buds  have 
advanced  in  growth  to  a  state  of  safety. — H. 

A  Caulescent  Cyclamen  persicum. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  so-called 
stemless  or  acaulescent  habit  of  the  Cyclamen,  that  a 
caulescent  one,  iii  which  the  stem  becomes  elongated, 
bearing  leaves  and  flowers,  is  out  of  the  question,  or 
altogether  unexpected.  The  corm  is  a  true  stem,  but 
owing  to  its  shortened  and  subterranean  character  the 
leaves  are  termed  radical,  and  the  peduncles,  scapes, 
from  the  old-fashioned  but  erroneous  notion  that  they 
spring  from  an  underground  fleshy  root  or  rootstock. 
In  the  case  of  the  plant  under  notice  the  corm  or  main 
axis  is  not  elongated,  but  normal ;  while  amongst 
ordinary  one-flowered  peduncles,  structures  arise 
having  every  appearance  of  true  branches  bearing 
flowers  and  leaves.  Four  or  more  of  these  peculiar 
growths  are  produced  on  one  plant.  The  most  highly 
developed  was  about  6  ins.  in  length,  bearing  four 
leaves  of  different  sizes  and  four  flowers.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  whole  structure  must  be  considered  as 
a  true  branch,  or  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  owe  their 
positions  and  general  appearance  to  uplifting  and 
displacement,  or  in  other  words,  these  organs  remain 
inseparate  and  grow  up  together  in  a  solid  mass.  The 
internal  structure  would  favour  this  latter  view,  as  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  or,  in  this  case,  the  bundles  of 
spiral  vessels  are  not  arranged  in  a  circle,  as  in  a  normal 
flower-stalk,  but  assumes  a  wavy-oval  or  elliptic  out¬ 
line,  which  seems  to  favour  the  view  that  this  abnormal 
structure  has  been  formed  by  the  coalescence  or  in¬ 
separation  of  four  leaf  and  four  flower-stalks.  The 
lower  two  leaves  are  opposite,  the  upper  two  scattered. 
The  terminal  flower  was  fuliy  expanded,  with  one  of 
the  leaves,  small  and  bract-like,  directly  under  it ; 
while  the  rest  were  in  the  bud  state.  Two  of  the  latter 
sprung  from  the  stem  a  little  above  the  axils  of  the 
lower  pair  of  leaves  ;  while  the  third  bud  was  carried  a 
considerable  way  above  the  axil  of  the  third  leaf,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  lower  end  of  its  stalk  was  torn 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaf  and  had  curled  upwards, 
preserving  an  attachment  for  a  short  distance  on  one 
side  only.  The  rupture  had  apparently  been  caused  by 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  structure  to 
which  it  was  attached.  This  curious  monstrosity  has 
cropped  up  amongst  a  batch  of  Cyclamens  at  Style 
Hall,  Chiswick. — J.  F. 

An  Easy  Method  of  Mushroom  Culture. 

Abundant  crops  of  Mushrooms  are  grown  at  Style 
Hall,  Gunnersbury,  on  a  principle  that  might  readily 
be  adopted  by  an  amateur  whose  means  were  not  very- 
ample.  The  necessary  conditions  are  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  stable-manure,  horse-droppings,  or  such 
as  will  readily  ferment,  and  an  outhouse,  where  the 
beds  when  made  up  can  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  In 
other  words,  the  house  need  not  be  artificially  heated, 
but  should  be  water-proof  both  at  top  and  bottom. 
After  the  manure  has  been  sufficiently  fermented,  make 
it  up  in  a  bed  or  beds  according  to  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired,  and  cover  with  2  ins.  of  soil.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  is  sufficiently  high  insert  the 
spawn  in  large  lumps,  breaking  the  bricks  in  four  or 
six  pieces  ;  cover  with  coarse  litter,  and  a  crop  may  be 
expected  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  spawning.  The 
basement  of  the  conservatory  at  Style  Hall  consists  of 
arches  forming  a  roof  to  an  enclosed  space  a  little  below 
the  general  level  of  the  ground,  and  this  shelter  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  beds  have  now  been  in 
bearing  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  the  quantity  of 
Mushrooms  taken  from  them  the  other  week  was 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  many  similar  places  could 
be  turned  to  more  profitable  account,  even  in  winter, 
than  they  are  at  present. 


Sparmannia  Africana. 

This  fine  old  winter-flowering  greenhouse  plant  has 
long  been  introduced  to  this  country,  but  not  sufficiently 
grown.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  and  produces 
large  clusters  of  white  and  orange-coloured  flowers  for 
several  months  during  the  winter,  when  showy  flowers 
are  most  appreciated.  But  the  object  of  this  note  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  double-flowering  form  which  is 
not  so  well  known,  but  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  that  has  been  introduced  for  some  time. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  much  the  same  as  the  type,  but 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  large  clusters  averaging 
from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  in  each,  and  from  four 
to  six  trusses  in  a  cluster  ;  these  are  produced  from 
the  terminal  end  of  the  shoots.  The  flowers  at  first 
sight  would  remind  one  of  a  large  double  white 
Primula,  but  on  close  examination  a  little  colour  is 
detected  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  rather  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flower.  "Where  cut  flowers  are 
required  this  will  be  found  most  invaluable,  also  as  a 
decorative  subject.  The  plants  should  be  cut  close 
down  soon  after  flowering  so  as  to  make  good  growth 
for  the  following  season.  The  general  treatment  is 
precisely  the  same  as  for  S.  Africana.  A  number  of 
these  plants  are  now  in  flower  at  the  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway,  and  have  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  continuing  for  several  weeks. —  TV.  B. 

Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery. 

In  its  various  forms  as  flavouring  for  soup  or  in  stews 
and  salads  Celeriac  is  said  to  be  more  generally  used  on 
the  Continent  than  it  is  with  us  ;  but  in  some  gardens 
in  England  it  is  grown  to  be  used  as  a  vegetable  dished 
and  served  up  with  white  sauce  the  same  as  Celery, 
and  when  well  grown  forms  a  very  nice  change  with 
other  vegetables  during  the  winter  months.  "We  find 
it  very  useful.  A  little  seed  maybe  sown  in  February, 
but  for  main  crop  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  middle 
of  March  and  sow  in  gentle  heat,  and  treat  the  same 
as  Celery,  but  taking  care  not  to  prick  them  out 
deeply,  as  it  is  necessary  in  all  its  stages  to  keep  the 
plants  well  above  ground.  As  soon  as  they  are  strong 
enough  to  be  finally  planted  out  they  should  be  pulled 
(not  lifted  out)  from  the  beds,  and  the  lateral  leaves 
and  roots  removed  (some  cut  the  roots,  and  I  understand 
on  the  Continent  they  even  tie  the  roots  in  a  knot), 
and  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  with  15  ins.  from 
plant  to  plant  on  little  ridges,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  plants  well  up.  The  ground  should  have  been 
deeply  dug,  and  well  manured.  They  will  then  require 
abundance  of  water,  and  to  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
weeds.  Occasionally  the  whole  bed  should  be  gone 
over,  all  the  lower  leaves  removed,  and  the  ground 
about  the  plants  well  stirred  with  a  sharp-pointed 
stick,  breaking  all  the  surface  roots.  Treated  in  this 
way  they  will  produce  good  large  fleshy  roots.  Before 
the  winter  sets  in  the  soil  should  be  drawn  well  over 
the  roots,  and  some  litter  or  bracken  spread  over  the 
ground  to  protect  them  from  frost,  and  some  may  be 
taken  up  and  stored  in  sand  to  be  used  during  hard 
weather.  —  Alfred  Gaut,  Copped  Nall,  Totleridge, 
Herts.  — ♦— 

Hybrid  Azaleas. 

I  have  to-day  sent  you  a  few  blooms  of  my  seed¬ 
ling  Azaleas,  A.  amcena  being  the  pollen  parent,  and 
Mons.  Thibaut,  La  Yictoire,  and  Flambeau  the  seed¬ 
bearing  parents.  They  shew  in  a  very  striking  manner 
the  influence  of  the  pollen  parents,  the  habit  of  all 
the  seedlings  being  as  like  A.  amcena  as  possible,  the 
colour  is  largely  of  that  variety  also.  This  plainly 
shows  that  we  must  select  in  the  pollen  parent  the 
qualities  we  want  to  produce  as  the  result  of  a  cross. 
The  small  variety  I  have  marked  had  Flambeau  for  its 
maternal  parent.  I  expected  something  good  out  of 
this  cross  ;  but  the  mistake  in  making  Flambeau  the 
seed-bearer  is  very  evident.  I  have  been  crossing  them 
for  about  twelve  years,  and  have  200  plants.  Out  of 
that  number  I  have  only  named  one — General  Gordon. 
It  is  a  fine  hose-in-hose  variety  after  the  style  of  A. 
Caldwellii,  but  larger  and  finer  in  colour.  I  should 
mention  that  not  more  than  six  plants  of  the  200  are 
like  A.  amcena  in  habit.  —  George  Bussell,  Redlands, 
Hillhead,  Glasgow.— [The,  box  of  blooms  sent  by  our 
correspondent  fully  bore  out  what  he  says  of  them  ; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  blooms  themselves  showed  a 
wonderful  amount  of  variation,  ranging  from  rosy  pink, 
through  purple,  red  and  crimson  shades,  both  self- 
coloured  and  spotted,  while  many  of  them  are  semi¬ 
double.  The  leaves  of  all  resemble  those  of  A.  amcena, 
but  in  some  cases  they  are  larger  and  better  ;  while,  with 
the  exception  mentioned  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  flowers 
show  considerable  improvement  with  regard  to  size  and 
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attractiveness  of  colour.  Curiously  enough  the  calyx 
is  normal  and  not  petaloid,  differing  in  that  respect 
from  the  petaloid  calyx  so  characteristic  of  A.  amcena. 
As  decorative  plants  these  Azaleas  certainly  possess 
great  merit.  —Ed.] 

Liquid  Manure. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  good  word  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Sons’  Liquid  Manure  Powder,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  a  capital  artificial  manure.  I  applied  it 
to  my  Chrysanthemums  last  season  with  very  good 
results,  and  in  the  case  of  one  specimen  plant,  that 
became  unhealthy  from  some  unknown  cause,  it  had  a 
wonderfully  invigorating  effect,  for  in  about  three 
weeks  it  regained  its  usual  health.  I  exhibited  it  at 
the  Birmingham  show,  and  won  the  first  prize  with  it 
in  a  good  competition.  I  have  also  seen  very  good 
results  from  its  use  in  the  case  of  a  house  of  Tea  Roses 
belonging  to  a  neighbour  of  mine. —  IV.  S.  Dyer,  The 
Gardens,  Park  Souse,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

tSolanum,  Empress. 

The  variety  of  this  name  is  one  of  the  garden  hybrids 
raised  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  and  is  sometimes  grown 
under  the  name  of  S.  hybridum  Empress.  Whatever 
name  it  may  be  known  by,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  berries  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  common 
S.  capsicastrum,  now  so  extensively  grown  everywhere. 
A  number  of  plants  grown  at  Style  Hall,  Chiswick, 
bear  silent  witness  that  the  habit  is  as  compact  as  that 
of  the  type,  while  the  leaves  are  as  well  coloured  and 
equally  persistent.  Some  of  the  plants  are  those  of  last 
year,  cut  down,  planted  out  in  a  frame,  and  allowed  to 
grow  away  with  little  or  no  attention,  till  they  were 
lifted  in  autumn  and  potted.  They  are  now  perfect 
pictures  of  what  Solanums  of  this  kind  should  be,  and 
carry  from  three  to  seven  large  berries  in  a  cluster, 
seldom  less.  Those  raised  from  cuttings,  and  now 
about  a  year  old,  are  smaller,  but  otherwise  useful 
decorative  plants. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus. 
The  weather  has  been  very  propitious  during  the 
latter  part  of  January  for  winter- flowering  subjects, 
such  as  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Christmas  Roses, 
Viburnum  tinus,  and  the  subject  of  this  note  ;  but  all 
are  late  owing  to  the  continued  low  temperature  ex¬ 
perienced  till  recently.  On  an  east-aspect  wall  in  the 
Royal  Plorticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  there 
is  an  old  specimen  that  seldom  or  never  fails  to  produce 
flower-buds  every  year,  although  severe  frost  may 
destroy  them  and  prevent  their  opening.  The  fragrance 
diffused  by  them  at  the  present  time  is  very  acceptable, 
and  their  colour,  although  by  no  means  striking, 
demands  attention  when  outdoor  flowers  of  any  kind 
are  few.  An  old  plant  is  continually  losing  large 
branches  from  time  to  time,  which  reminds  us  how 
difficult  it  is  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  other 
artificial  means.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  plant  so 
seldom  ripens  seeds  in  this  country,  otherwise  such  a 
sweet-scented  winter-flowering  subject  would  soon 
become  disseminated.  Seedling  plants  take  some  time 
to  arrive  at  a  flowering  state,  but  they  last  longer  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 

Anyone  contemplating  the  growing  of  these  as  bedding 
plants  during  the  ensuing  summer,  should  lose  no  time 
in  arriving  at  something  like  a  definite  conclusion  re¬ 
garding  their  future  intentions,  i.e.,  whether  they  will 
grow  young  plants  raised  from  the  current  year’s  sowing 
or  purchase  tubers.  The  latter,  of  course,  will  be  found 
much  the  better  plan  if  it  is  desired  to  have  a  good  dis¬ 
play,  but  if  this  is  subordinate  to  expense  we  would  say 
sow  seed  at  once  in  heat,  employing  for  the  purpose 
shallow  pans  well  drained,  using  a  compost  of  finely 
sifted  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil  and  silver  sand  ;  press  the 
soil  down  firmly,  give  a  light  sprinkling  of  tepid 
water  through  a  fine  rose  pot,  sow  the  seed  on  the 
surface,  cover  the  pan  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  place 
in  a  temperature  of  70°.  "When  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  out  into  pans  or  small  thumb  pots,  shift  into 
larger  when  necessary,  and  if  all  goes  well  after  being 
duly  hardened  off,  they  should  make  nice  serviceable 
stuff  for  planting  out  in  July.  Tubers  of  older  growth 
should  be  started  in  heat  about  the  second  week  in 
February  in  boxes,  and  when  they  have  made  shoots 
i  in.  long  may  be  potted  into  4-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  and 
hardened  off  in  due  course  preparatory  to  planting  out. 
These  plants  for  bedding-out  purposes  have  become 
exceedingly  popular  of  late  years,  and  this  is  not  at  all 


to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  what  lovely  flowers  they  are, 
and  how  well  they  stand  against  rain,  being  in  this 
respect  infinitely  superior  to  Pelargoniums,  which  in  the 
event  of  a  few  days’  heavy  rain  require  some  little 
time  to  recover  themselves.  Some  few  years  ago  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  supplied  us  with  our  first 
batch  of  tubers,  and  never  shall  we  forget  the  words 
of  praise  bestowed  upon  them,  the  first  summer  we  had 
them  in  the  flower  garden,  by  all  who  saw  them.  “Oh, 
how  pretty!  Where  did  you  get  them  from?”  “Laing,  of 
Forest  Hill”;  and  such  expressions  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  purchasing  tubers,  my  advice  is,  obtain 
the  best  sorts,  they  are  certainly  the  most  satisfactory 
in  the  long  run.  After  being  cut  down  in  the  autumn 
they  should  be  stored  away  for  the  winter  in  some  cool 
place  secure  from  frost.  — J.  S. 

Easter  Beurre  Pear. 

I  have  a  pyramid  tree  of  this  on  the  Quince,  and  the 
buds  are  already  opening  at  the  points.  The  tree,  as 
usual,  is  laden  with  buds,  but  it  is  the  first  to  blossom, 
although  one  of  the  latest.  The  killing  frost  of  early 
spring  always  destroys  a  fair  promise  of  fruit.  The  tree 
is  a  grand  sight  when  in  full  bloom,  though  the 
blossoms  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  some  of  them — the 
Jargonelle  for  instance.  I  rarely  have  more  than  a 
dozen  Pears,  although  I  ought  to  have  as  many  dozens. 
— P.  D. 

Pogonopus  caracasensis. 

A  VERY  little  examination  serves  to  show  the  close 
relationship  of  this  plant  to  the  Mussrendas,  several  of 
which  are  occasionally  grown  as  decorative  plants  in 
the  stove  in  this  country.  Their  chief  recommendations 
reside  in  the  attractive  character  of  one  of  the  calyx 
lobes,  which  becomes  largely  developed,  and  resembles, 
more  or  less,  a  white  flower.  In  the  species  of  Pogonopus 
under  notice,  and  which  seems  to  be  best  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Howardia,  one  of  the  calyx 
lobes  developes  to  a  considerable  size,  resembling  a 
rosy  pink  spa  the.  From  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
these  enlarged  organs  are  the  most  important  because 
most  highly  coloured  and  much  more  persistent  than 
the  flowers  themselves,  which  have  a  pale  almost  white 
tube,  and  a  small  more  darkly-coloured  lamina,  but 
fall  away  early,  especially  during  sunless  and  foggy 
weather,  leaving  the  enlarged  calyx  lobes  standing 
alone.  A  flowering  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew. 

Curious  Position  for  Ficus  repens  minima. 
As  is  now  pretty  generally  known,  the  plant  called 
Ficus  minima  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  East  Indian 
F.  repens.  Notwithstanding  the  high  temperature  of 
the  habitat  from  which  it  comes,  it  is  apparently  a 
plant  adapted  to  withstand  considerable  variations  in 
temperature  and  a  great  amount  of  bad  usage  in  that 
respect.  Cases  illustrative  of  this  are  continually 
cropping  up.  Plants  grown  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
a  wall  in  one  of  the  propagating  pits  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  have  found 
their  way  outside,  during  the  summer  or  growing 
season  probably,  and  have  covered  part  of  a  stone  wall 
outside  with  a  green  carpet  of  stems  and  leaves.  At 
the  present  time,  even  after  the  severe  frosts,  fogs  and 
what  not,  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  any  material  way,  so  that 
should  we  have  no  severer  weather  between  this  and 
April,  they  will  outlive  our  winter  under  the  present 
conditions.  Their  immunity  from  damage  by  frost 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  wall 
(which  has  a  northern  aspect),  and  to  the  heat  arising 
from  the  pit  itself ;  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  determine  whether  the  moisture  supplied  by  the 
roots  from  the  interior  of  the  building  has  any 
effect  in  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the  stems  and 
leaves. 

Winter  Heliotrope. 

The  flower  heads  of  this  unassuming  composite, 
Petasites  fragrans,  have  little  to  recommend  them  in 
the  way  of  colour,  but  their  hardy  character  and 
fragrance  have  much  to  recommend  them.  Like  its 
near  cousin,  the  common  Butterbur  (P.  vulgaris)  of 
woods  and  river  banks,  it  constitutes  an  unsocial  kind 
of  vegetation,  at  least  when  growing  vigorously.  It 
monopolises  the  whole  of  the  available  space  at 
command,  thus  preventing  other  low-growing  vegetation 
from  enjoying  a  proper  share  of  light,  and  should 
therefore  be  planted  by  itself  on  a  shady  bank  or  other 
unoccupied  place,  where  it  may  ramble  at  will  in  a  half 
wild  sort  of  state,  and  appear  to  best  advantage.  Those 


who  can  give  it  such  a  position  may  grow  it  largely,  and 
obtain  any  quantity  of  flowers  with  the  least  trouble. 
The  smell  of  the  flowers  resembles  that  of  the  common 
or  Peruvian  Heliotrope,  hence  its  popular  name.  A 
cool  nook  on  the  rockery  is  occupied  by  it  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  In 
several  parts  of  Wales  it  grows  in  a  semi- wild  condition, 
having  escaped,  no  doubt,  from  cultivation. 

A  Perennial  Winter-flowering  Tobacco. 
It  seems  strange  that  many  truly  perennial  plants 
should  pass  in  current  garden  literature  as  annuals, 
even  if  they  should  prove  so  in  our  climate  when 
unprotected.  Tropreolum  majus  and  T.  minus,  together 
with  Phaseolus  multiflorus  and  Ricinus  communis,  in 
its  various  forms,  to  which  specific  names  are  generally 
attached,  are  all  perennials  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
No  one  would  ever  dream  of  calling  bedding  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  Lobelias  annuals  simply  because  they 
cannot  outlive  our  winter  without  protection  ;  and  it 
seems  a  mystery  why  the  above  -  mentioned  plants 
should  not  enjoy  the  same  distinction.  Nicotiana 
affinis  is  another  misunderstood  plant,  frequently 
described  and  generally  believed  to  be  an  annual.  In 
sheltered  places  or  where  it  has  been  afforded  a  little 
protection  in  the  open  air,  the  roots  survive  the  winter, 
and  form  fine  plants  next  summer.  Plants  grown  in 
a  window  have  flowered  more  than  once  in  succession, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  flower  stems  when  allowed  to 
remain  are  so  persistent  as  to  be  almost  evergreen, 
furnishing  abundant  evidence  of  the  perennial  character 
of  this  sweetly  scented  night-flowering  Tobacco.  That 
it  can  be  flowered  in  winter  there  is  evidence  in  a  fine 
batch  approaching  the  flowering  stage  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  and  in  flowering  specimens  at  Style  Hall, 
Gunnersbury. 

Araucaria  excelsa. 

On  the  lawn  at  Fair  Oak  Lodge,  Bishopstoke,  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  as  beautiful  a 
shaped  and  luxuriant  a  tree  as  I  have  ever  come  across. 
I  have  seen  larger  ones,  but  such  a  model  as  this 
specimen  would  be  difficult  to  match  ;  I  should  say  it 
is  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high.—  A.  0. 

Thick-leaved  Ragwort. 

No  one  who  has  seen  Othonna  crassifolia  would  suggest 
such  a  name  as  Ragwort,  -which  could  only  be  applied 
after  a  study  of  the  genus,  many  of  the  species  of 
which  have  variously  ragged  and  cut  leaves.  Othonna 
claims  a  no  very  distant  relationship  with  Senecio,  to 
the  members  of  which  genus  the  English  name  Ragwort 
is  more  frequently  applied.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
under  notice  are  pale  green,  succulent  and  cylindrical 
or  rather  thinly  ellipsoid,  and  suggest  the  succulent 
house  as  the  best  place  in  which  to  grow  it.  Moreover 
it  is  so  accommodating  to  different  temperatures  that 
the  professional  gardener  may  grow  it  in  his  stove,  or 
the  amateur  may  consign  it  to  his  window,  where  no 
basket  plant  is  more  worthy  of  a  place.  Erect-growing 
species  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a 
position  ;  but  in  this  case  the  slender,  truly  pendent 
stems  trail  or  hang  down  for  a  distance  of  from  1  ft.  to 
3  ft.,  and  the  cooler  the  temperature  the  more 
numerous  and  better  coloured  will  be  the  leaves.  A 
free  exposure  to  sunlight  is,  however,  necessary  to 
ensure  the  production  of  its  yellow  flower  heads. 
Large  numbers  of  plants,  arranged  along  the  front 
staging  of  a  house  in  which  winter-flowering  Pelar¬ 
goniums  are  grown,  now  constitute  a  beautiful  fringe 
to  the  same  in  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’  Nurseries, 
Swanlev,  Kent. 

Cucumber  for  Exhibition. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “H.  N.”  (p.  331),  as  to 
a  Cucumber  for  the  above  purpose,  I  would  recommend 
him  to  try  Sutton’s  Purley  Park  Hero,  a  short-necked 
dark  green  variety,  which  carries  a  good  bloom,  and 
grows  18  to  20  ins.  long.  As  Telegraph  has  been  tried, 
and  I  presume  in  “H.  N.V’ease  has  been  found  wanting, 
it  is  a  result  at  which  I  am  rather  surprised.  Of  course, 
there  is  “Telegraph”  and  “Telegraph,”  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  if  “H.  N.”  has  been  disappointed  in  that 
sterling  variety,  an  inferior  strain  has  been  grown,  as 
Sutton’s  Improved  Telegraph  is  a  first-rate  variety,  and 
has  good  credentials  as  an  exhibition  Cucumber.  To 
have  Cucumbers  grown  in  a  frame  fit  for  exhibition 
during  July  and  August,  the  plants  should  not  be 
started  too  early  ;  if  planted  in  the  beginning  of  May 
they  will  be  in  their  flush  of  vigour  during  the  months 
“H.  N.  ”  requires  them ;  as  better  Cucumbers  are  produced 
on  young  plants  than  on  those  that  have  been  in 
bearing  some  time. — George  Potts,  jwnr. 
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The  Powdery  Cotyledon. 

Old  specimens  of  this  plant  seem  hardly  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  powdery,  as  the  whitish  material 
suggesting  the  specific  name  of  Cotyledon  pulverulenta 
gets  rubbed  off  or  falls  away  in  course  of  time  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  plant  ceases  to  possess  any  charm  in 
this  respect.  Old  specimens  of  this  nature,  however, 
are  fit  associates  of  botanic  gardens,  and  except  in  very 
special  cases,  where  the  cultivator  grows  a  collection  of 
such  plants  as  a  hobb}',  they  may  be  consigned  to  such 
places  and  left  there.  Young  subjects,  on  the  contrary, 
develop  larger  leaves,  closely  covered  with  the  said 
powdery  material,  which  is  of  the  colour  of  clean  chalk, 
rendering  the  plant  a  really  ornamental  object  by 
reason  of  the  strong  contrast  it  furnishes  to  hothouse 
plants  generally.  Although  included  in  the  group 
usually  classed  under  the  genus  Echeveria,  its  habit  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  its  allies  most  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  British  gardens,  with  large  fleshy 
leaves  clustered  in  rosettes  at  the  apex  of  a  short  stem. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  leaves  are  widely  separated, 
and  the  stem  branches  freely.  A  stock  of  plants,  about 
6  ins.  in  height,  is  now  very  conspicuous  and  even 
attractive  in  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’  Nurseries, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Masdevallia  racemosa  Crossii. 

The  darkest-coloured  forms  of  this  charming  Masde¬ 
vallia  afford  a  bright  piece  of  colouring  in  winter  of  a 
shade  very  similar  to  that  presented  by  Sophronitis 
grandiflora.  The  pale  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  worthless  in  the  same  light 
as  bad  forms  of  Odontoglossum  erispum  and  Cattleya 
Trianfe  are  viewed.  A  pale  almost  yellow  variety  has 
occurred  in  a  batch  of  the  typical  scarlet  form  at 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.’s  nurseries,  Clapton,  and  is  a 
pretty  and  desirable  form  notwithstanding.  Pale  ones 
offer,  if  not  the  same  shades  as  light-coloured  varieties 
of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  at  least  something  very 
similar.  In  well-grown  specimens  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  racemes  proportionately  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants,  are  very  attractive,  and  deserve  a  place  in 
collections  of  choice  species  of  this  extensive  and  popular 
genus. 

L/ELIA  albida. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  winter-flowering 
Orchids  grown.  Recently  enormous  importations  have 
reached  this  country,  some  very  large  masses  being 
amongst  them  ;  and  the  varieties  seem  to  vary  con¬ 
siderably,  including  many  forms  of  sterling  merit.  I 
came  across  one  of  these  the  other  day,  and  some  of 
the  spikes  carried  twelve  flowers  each.  I  consider  this 
worthy  of  note,  being  unusual.  The  flowers  have  a  faint 
Primrose  scent,  and  being  so  delicately  marked  renders 
it  a  gem  for  button-holes  and  bouquets.  As  it  comes 
from  Mexico  it  can  be  grown  easily  in  the  intermediate 
house.  I  have  seen  many  masses  this  season  with  from 
80  to  120  spikes,  and  when  so  seen  mixed  with  other 
Orchids,  such  as  L.  autumnalis,  L.  anceps,  &c.,  are 
most  attractive.  The  above  mentioned  are  growing  in 
the  collection  of  W.  A.  Gillet,  Esq. ,  Fair  Oak  Lodge, 
Bishopstoke,  under  the  practical  care  of  Mr.  Carr. — 
Rusticus. 

Top-dressing  Orchids. 

I  am  much  surprised  to  find  Messrs.  O’Brien  and  Brown 
condemning  the  above  practice  in  such  a  sweeping 
manner  ;  I  think  it  is  very  liable  to  mislead  inex¬ 
perienced  growers,  who  depend  much  on  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  glean  from  your  valuable  paper.  Do  they 
mean  to  say  that  because  the  surface  of  an  Orchid  looks 
a  bit  shabby,  it  is  better  to  repot  than  to  put  on  a  little 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss  to  improve  its  appearance  ? 
I  will  ask  what  they  would  do  with  such  things  as 
Odontoglossums  which  only  require  potting  every  two 
years  ;  Cymbidiums  which  will  do  well  in  the  same  pot 
for  years  ;  Cattleyas  which  should  only  be  disturbed 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  whole  host  besides  ? 
Should  they  be  left  until  they  want  repotting  ?  I  think 
not;  if  so,  the  sloven’s  boot  would  be  on  the  other 
foot.  Of  course  top-dressing  can  be  carried  too  far,  the 
same  as  everything  else  ;  but  practised  with  reason, 
I  am  of  an  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  both 
for  the  sake  of  tidiness,  which  has  to  be  studied  in  a 
private  establishment,  and  also  for  the  well-being  of 
the  plants.  Mr.  Brown  speaks  of  the  surface  roots  only 
getting  the  benefit  of  top-dressing.  That  is  the  very 
thing ;  those  that  are  below,  and  clinging  to  the  side 
of  the  pots,  can  take  care  of  themselves,  while  the 
young  surface  roots,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  way  of 
top-dressing  to  receive  and  protect  them,  form  a  tempt¬ 


ing  morsel  for  the  first  woodlouse  or  slug  that  passes 
that  way. — C.  J.  Rowe,  Nunfield  Gardens,  Dumfries, 

N. B.  [Our  correspondent  does  not  seem  to  have 
caught  the  right  drift  of  the  discussion  with  regard  to 
the  top-dressing  of  Orchids,  as  there  are  exceptional 
instances  where  the  pots  may  receive  a  top-dressing  for 
the  sake  of  appearance,  or  to  their  advantage  even  ; 
but  to  do  it  in  a  wholesale  manner,  removing  part  of 
the  soil  so  that  other  may  be  applied  is  wrong  both 
in  theory  and  practice. — Ed.] 

Oncidium  pr/etextum. 

The  flowers  of  this  Orchid,  even  under  the  most 
advantageous  conditions,  do  not  attain  the  size  of  its 
near  allies,  0.  erispum  and  0.  Forbesi,  but  imported 
batches  of  it  afford  a  wonderful  range  of  variety  as  far 
as  colour  goes.  Of  course  in  a  collection  only  the 
extremes  of  this  range  are  most  prized,  namely,  that  in 
which  yellow  predominates  largely,  and  again  where 
the  chestnut-brown  prevails  in  its  deeper  tints.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  is  most  closely  allied  to 

O.  erispum,  as  Reichenbach  admitted  when  he  first 
described  it  ;  and  some  may  lay  the  greater  value  on 
the  latter  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  flowers  ;  but 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  produced,  it  is  a  question  whether  0.  prastextum 
is  not  the  better.  In  collections  where  both  exist,  the 
latter  nearly  always  flowers  more  abundantly.  It  is  at 
all  events  a  fine  Orchid,  and  when  hung  up  on  rafts  or  in 
baskets  near  the  light,  and  the  panicles  of  bloom 
allowed  to  hang  down  freely,  gives  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
to  the  house.  There  is  a  considerable  number  flower¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  in  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  ’s 
nurseries,  Clapton  ;  and  some  of  them  show  a  strikingly 
rich  chestnut-brown  colouring. 

Oncidium  varicosum. 

Under  favourable  conditions,  this  popular  and  much- 
grown  Oncidium  develops  such  a  quantity  of  flowers  of 
a  handsome  and  appreciable  size  that  it  really  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  object,  bearing  much-branched  panicles  of 
clean  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  When  it  attains  the 
best  development  of  which  it  is  capable,  cultivators 
have  dubbed  it  with  another  title — namely  0.  v. 
Rogersii  ;  but  from  what  we  have  seen  of  plants  under 
this  name,  the  so-called  variety  has  no  permanent 
characters,  being  merely  the  ordinary  form  well  grown 
and  developed  to  wonderful  proportions  by  high-class 
cultivation.  We  are  the  more  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  the  behaviour  of  plants  that  come  into  flower  during 
foggy  weather.  Some  of  the  individual  blooms  on  a 
spike  may  fail  to  expand  at  all,  but  drop  away  ;  while 
others  open  and  yet  remain  small,  puny,  and  com¬ 
paratively  worthless.  A  third  set  of  flowers  attain 
their  normal  development.  All  this  may  be  on  the 
same  plant,  or  even  on  one  individual  inflorescence  ; 
and  the  conditions  so  materially  and  directly  affect  the 
flowering  of  a  single  specimen  that  we  should  be  careful 
in  applying  varietal  names  to  what  are  merely  speci¬ 
mens  that  have  attained  a  high  development  under 
favourable  conditions. 

Burlingtonia  granadense. 

Of  several  species  of  Burlingtonia  that  are  regularly 
cultivated,  or  find  their  way  into  collections  from  time 
to  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  gain  most 
favour  with  connoisseurs  and  amateur  Orchid  growers 
or  collectors.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers,  neat  habit  of 
the  plants,  and  their  small  size,  which  means  easy 
accommodation  as  regards  house  room,  are  the  chief 
recommendations  for  their  culture.  The  species  under 
notice  is  one  of  the  smallest  as  far  as  leaves  and  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  concerned  ;  yet  the  flowers  are  several  times 
larger  than  those  of  B.  decora,  but  solitary  and  on 
short  scapes.  In  specimens  we  noted  at  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  they  were  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  length  of  the  curved  spur.  The  petals 
and  upper  sepal  are  primrose-coloured,  while  the 
labelium  is  tinted  with  pale  brown.  Grown  in  a  small 
basket  and  hung  up  near  the  glass,  it  constitutes  a 
pretty  object,  that  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a 
representation  of  the  Primrose  in  the  Orchid  family. 

Twin-flowers  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
Along  with  the  Azaleas  mentioned  on  another  page, 
Mr.  George  Russell,  Redlands,  Hillhead,  Glasgow,  sent 
us  a  curious,  though  not  uncommon,  instance  of  two 
flowers  of  the  above-named  Odontoglossum,  whose 
pedicels  and  ovaries  have  comjletely  grown  together. 
Above  this,  all  the  organs  of  the  flowers  that  should 
normally  be  free,  were  so  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
lateral  and  contiguous  sepals,  one  from  each  flower,  that 
had  become  completely  amalgamated  in  one,  or,  in 
other  words,  remained  inseparate.  Thus,  instead  of 
six  sepals,  there  were  only  five  ;  while  all  the  other 
organs  were  present  and  free,  but  very  much  crowded. 
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Palms,  Calatheas,  Anthttriums. — The  sooner  these 
are  potted  now  the  better,  before  active  growth  sets  in, 
and  before  the  hurry  of  spring  work  culminates  with 
seed  sowing,  planting,  and  potting  of  various  subjects 
that  must  be  done  in  season.  Palms  like  good  sub¬ 
stantial  material,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
compost  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with 
sufficient  sharp  sand  to  ensure  perfect  drainage,  in  view 
of  the  large  quantity  of  water  necessary  during  the 
period  of  active  growth  especially.  The  other  subjects 
mentioned,  and  their  allies,  or  plants  of  a  similar 
nature  delight  in  a  looser  and  more  aerated  compost,  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  habits  in  a  state  of  nature. 
For  Anthuriums  especially  use  a  considerable  quantity 
of  charcoal  broken  up  into  nodules  about  the  size  of 
marbles. 

Gesneras,  T  td.eas. — As  the  Gesneras  go  out  of 
flower  they  should  be  gradually  dried  off ;  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  rhizomes,  however,  if  water  is 
suddenly  withheld,  as  they  cannot  possibly  form  any 
reserve  as  they  would  if  allowed  to  decay  gradually. 
The  process  of  ripening  at  the  same  time  cannot  take 
place  unless  the  supply  of  moisture  be  lessened.  In 
the  case  of  G.  elongata,  which  is  shrubby,  the  old 
plants  as  they  go  out  of  flower  may  be  cut  back, 
allowed  to  break,  and  then  be  re-potted.  At  the  same 
time  vigorous  young  plants  for  next  season’s  flowering 
may  be  -  obtained  by  propagation  from  cuttings. 
Tydaeas  are  still  in  full  flower  at  many  places,  and 
while  such  is  the  case  need  not  be  disturbed.  They 
often  develop  strong  shoots  from  the  base  even  during 
the  period  of  flowering,  and  may  be  propagated  from 
these  without  waiting  for  them  to  finish  flowering.  It 
there  is  sutficient  stock  the  old  plants  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  houses  while  in  good  condition,  and 
then  be  thrown  away.  _ _ 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias. — Now  is  a  good  time 
to  pot  on  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias  into  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots.  Unless  very  large  specimens  are  required, 
32-sized  pots  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
decorative  purposes,  with  the  use  of  liquid  manure  to 
develop  the  leaves  and  flowers  after  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots.  Should  large  specimens  be  specially 
desired,  pick  the  best  of  the  plants,  and  encourage 
them  by  plenty  of  head  and  root  room.  The  head 
room  is  a  most  important  matter  for  plants  of  this 
nature,  owing  to  the  soft  and  herbaceous  texture  of 
both  stems  and  leaves,  and  the  short  time  it  takes  to 
spoil  them  by  insufficient  light.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Cinerarias  throughout,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
compost  requisite  they  differ  somewhat.  Calceolarias 
enjoy  light  but  rich  compost,  therefore  the  scourings  of 
ditches  from  road-sides,  and  well  rotted,  often  proves  a 
valuable  material  for  mixing  with  the  compost. 

Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Prunus,  Lilacs. — As  these 
come  into  flower  in  the  forcing  pits  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  which  may 
now  be  rendered  very  gay  with  them,  as  well  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  other  bulbs  that  have 
been  forced.  Should  the  difference  between  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  two  houses  be  very  great,  the  plants 
may  be  partially  hardened  off  in  an  intermediate  house 
before  removing  them  to  very  cool  greenhouses. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Peach  Houses. — The  earliest  houses  should  now  be 
progressing  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  trees  attain  a  length  of  2  ins.  or 
3  ins.,  they  may  be  tied  to  the  wires,  which  will  have 
a  tendency  to  suppress  their  rampant  and  coarse  growth, 
and,  in  fact,  to  equalise  the  development  of  the  trees, 
provided  the  shoots  on  the  lower  branches,  which  are 
frequently  weak,  be  allowed  to  grow  loosely  for  some 
time  later  on,  as  convenience  may  direct.  To  prevent 
the  ravages  of  green-fly,  fumigate  lightly  and  for  several 
nights  in  succession  at  intervals,  rather  than  test  the 
young  growths  too  severely.  The  amount  of  mischief 
the  pest  is  capable  of  doing  at  this  time  is  considerable. 

Vineries. — Still  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
quite  dry  during  the  day  if  the  Vines  are  in  flower. 
Where  started  sufficiently  early,  however,  the  berries 
will  now  be  set,  and  may  be  thinned  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  by  experienced  hands.  Care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  handle  the  berries  in  the  operation  ; 
and  ventilation,  if  such  be  necessary,  or  the  opening  of 
doors,  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  no  sudden 
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gusts  of  cold  wind  be  allowed  to  strike  on  the  berries  ; 
otherwise,  as  in  careless  thinning,  the  young  and  tender 
skins  will  be  injured,  afterwards  causing  rust.  The 
pruning  of  late  Vines  should  be  finished,  and  any 
dressing  that  may  be  necessary  completed,  so  that  the 
rods  may  be  tied  in  position. 

Strawberries. — Batches  of  these  may  be  transferred 
from  cooler  to  warmer  houses  as  they  progress  towards 
the  flowering  period.  Always  keep  them 'near  the 
light,  especially  when  in  flower.  While  at  the  latter 
stage  the  temperature  should  be  raised,  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  lively  circulation  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
ensure  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cauliflower  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  —  It  is  a 
favourite  plan  with  some  to  raise  a  batch  of  these  in 
heat  and  plant  them  out  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
This  may  also  be  practised  by  those  who,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  may  have  lost  their  autumn-sown  plants. 
Cauliflower,  when  sufficiently  strong,  may  be  dibbled 
into  frames  artificially  heated  or  otherwise,  and  in 
March,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  of  a  genial  nature,  may 
be  planted  on  sheltered  borders  and  protected  with 
hand-lights  or  Spruce  branches  till,  from  the  nature  of 
the  weather,  they  may  be  fully  exposed. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SEEDSMEN  and  SEED 
GROWERS. 

Reynolds  v.  Jacob  Wrench  &  Sons. — A  case  of 
considerable  importance  to  seedsmen  and  growers  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Denman  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  on  Monday  last.  The  action  was  brought  by  a 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  a  seed  grower  in  Huntingdonshire, 
against  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  &  Sons,  seedsmen,  of 
London,  to  recover  £Z5.  This  amount  was  admitted 
by  the  defendants,  but  they  raised  a  counter-claim  for 
damages  under  the  following  circumstances.  In 
November,  1884,  they  sent  to  the  plaintiff  some  stock 
seed  of  Yellow  Tankard  Turnip,  and  in  due  course 
received  what  they  thought  was  the  produce,  amounting 
to  about  60  bushels.  This  was  sold  in  November,  1885, 
to  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  Limited,  of  Edinburgh, 
as  Yellow  Tankard  Turnip  seed,  and  as  such  sold  by 
them  to  various  customers.  It  was  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  seed  was  Purple  Mammoth  Turnip, 
and  claims  were  made  by  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son’s 
customers  against  them,  amounting  to  nearly  £400, 
which  they  in  turn  claimed  against  Messrs.  Jacob 
Wrench  &  Sons,  who  claimed  the  amount  from  Mrs. 
Reynolds  by  way  of  damages  for  breach  of  contract  to 
grow  the  stock  seed  sent  her.  The  action  came  on  for 
trial  at  the  Huntingdon  Assizes,  when  the  jury  found 
in  the  defendants’  favour  on  the  question  whether  Mrs. 
Reynolds  had  returned  the  wrong  crop,  and  the  case 
was  adjourned  to  London  on  the  question  whether  the 
defendants  could  claim  from  the  plaintiff  the  amount  for 
which  they  were  liable  to  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son, 
Limited,  or  whether  they  were  entitled  to  nominal 
damages.  It  appeared  that  the  defendants’  custom  was 
to  print  on  their  invoices  the  following  non-guarantee 
clause: — “Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  &  Son  give  no 
warranty  expressed,  or  implied,  as  to  description,  quality, 
productiveness,  or  any  other  matter  connected  with 
the  seeds  they  send  out ;  and  they  will  not  be  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser  does 
not  accept  the  goods  on  these  terms  they  are  to  be  at 
once  returned.’’  This  clause  was  on  the  invoice  which 
accompanied  the  stock  seed  when  sent  to  the  plaintiff 
to  grow,  and  was  also  on  the  invoice  which  was  sent  by 
the  defendants  to  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  Limited. 
The  contention  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  was  that 
notwithstanding  the  clause  they  were  liable  to  Messrs. 
Peter  Lawson  &  Sons,  Limited,  as  at  the  time  the  seeds 
were  sold  to  them  it  was  understood  that  they  were 
selling  Yellow  Tankard  Turnip  seed,  and  no  other, 
whereas  the  seed  sold  was  Purple  Mammoth  Turnip, 
and  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  a  custom  in  the 
trade  to  the  effect  that  when  the  words  “Seeds  of 
seller’s  own  growth  and  stock  ”  were  used  it  meant  that 
the  seed  in  question  was  grown  from  seed  specially 
selected  by  the  seed  merchant,  and  consequently  the 
non-guarantee  clause  did  not  apply,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  any  other  seed  being  supplied  the  seed  mer¬ 
chant  would  be  liable  to  all  the  consequences.  But 
apart  from  this  it  was  contended  that  the  words  in  the 
non-guarantee  clause  could  not  be  applied  in  this  case, 
as  the  word  “  description  ”  referred  to  the  goods  sold, 
which  were  Yellow  Tankard  Turnip,  and  not  the 
Purple  Mammoth  Turnip  which  was  delivered. 


On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  the  alleged  custom  was 
repudiated,  and  her  counsel  relied  on  the  non-guarantee 
clause,  used  by  the  defendant  as  showing  that  it  was 
part  of  the  terms  on  which  the  seed  was  sold,  and  that 
there  was  no  liability  on  their  part.  He  also  contended 
that  the  question  turned  on  the  construction  of  the 
contract  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendants,  and 
no  damages  could  be  given  which  were  not  in  the 
contemplation  of  both  parties  to  the  contract  at  the 
time  it  was  made.  By  the  defendants  inserting  the 
non-guarantee  clause  on  the  invoice  accompanying  the 
stock  seed  sent  to  the  plaintiff,  they  had  given  her 
notice  that  they  did  not  hold  themselves  liable  to  their 
customers,  and,  consequently,  such  damages  could  not 
be  contemplated  by  her  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of 
contract  to  grow  the  seed,  and  she  could  not  know  that 
any  arrangement  had  been  made  when  the  seed  was 
sold,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  non-guarantee 
clause. 

In  the  result,  the  judge  held  that  the  defendants  had 
failed  to  prove  the  alleged  custom  in  the  trade,  and 
that  the  defendants  must  be  held  to  their  non-guarantee 
clause,  and  that  there  being  no  liability  on  their  part, 
they  could  only  claim  nominal  damages  against  the 
plaintiff  for  the  breach  of  her  contract,  which  he 
assessed  at  Is.  He  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  amount  claimed  less  the  Is.,  with  costs  of  action. 


Dunsden  v.  Moss. — An  action  was  tried  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  a  few  days  ago,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Stevens,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a  market 
gardener  carrying  on  business  at  Mitcham,  Surrey, 
claimed  from  the  defendant,  who  carries  on  business  as 
Jacob  Wrench  &  Sons,  at  39,  King  William  Street,  E.C., 
£500  damages  for  loss  sustained  by  him  in  consequence, 
as  he  alleged,  of  some  seed  he  purchased  from  the 
defendant  not  being  of  good  quality.  In  the  spring  of 
1886,  plaintiff  purchased  from  defendant  seed  of  Early 
Rain-ham  Cabbage  to  the  amount  of  50s.,  this  he  sowed 
in  July,  and  planted  out  in  August  and  September 
following.  He  alleged  that  he  planted  25  acres  of  these 
Cabbage  plants,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  ran  to 
seed,  and  estimated  his  loss  upon  this  transaction  at 
£500. 

The  plaintiff  and  a  number  of  market  gardeners,  who 
had  seen  the  crop  when  planted,  were  called  with  a 
view  of  proving  that  the  plants  raised  from  the  seed 
supplied  consisted  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  Early 
Rainham  Cabbage,  the  majority  of  the  plants  being,  as 
some  of  the  witnesses  described  them,  “a  species  of  wild 
Cabbage.”  The  defendant’s  contention  was  that  if  the 
crop  failed  it  was  owing  to  bad  cultivation,  and  not  to 
the  quality  of  the  seed,  and  so  successful  was  the 
defendant’s  counsel,  in  the  cross-examination  of  the 
plaintiff  and  his  witnesses,  that  he  elicited  sufficient 
evidence  from  them  to  satisfy  the  judge  that  the 
plaintiff  had  altogether  failed  to  establish  his  claim, 
and  on  completion  of  the  plaintiffs  case  and  without 
calling  upon  the  defendant  to  call  his  witnesses,  Mr. 
Justice  Stevens  gave  a  verdict  for  defendant  with  costs. 
It  transpired  that  out  of  about  18  cwt.  of  this  seed  from 
the  one  parcel  sold  by  the  defendant  that  season,  the 
plaintiff  was  the  only  person  who  complained  of  the 
quality,  and  the  defendant  was  prepared  with 
witnesses,  who  had  purchased  some  of  the  seed  from 
his  firm  the  same  season,  to  prove  that  their  crops  turned 
out  well.  _ _ 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Exhausted  Cucumbers. — G.  A.  B.  .-  The  long-continued  sun¬ 
less  weather,  and  the  prevalence  of  fog,  have  brought  about 
the  results  of  which  you  complain.  The  absence  of  sufficient 
illumination  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  starch 
by  the  leaves ;  and  this  alone  means  exhaustion  to  plants, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  rate  of  growth  kept  up  by  a 
high  temperature,  especially  if  the  plants  are  in  fruit.  Our 
advice  is  to  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  permissible  with 
safety  during  sunless  or  foggy  weather,  and  remove  all  fruits  as 
soon  as  they  become  fit  for  use,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  plants. 
A  supply  might  be  maintained  by  removing  all  fruits  and  flowers 
from  every  alternate  plant,  which  would  simply  be  kept  growing 
and  increasing  in  strength  while  the  other  set  of  plants  would 
be  fruiting.  The  plants  that  were  merely  kept  growing  should 
afterwards  be  allowed  to  take  their  turn  in  fruit  bearing. 

Cranberry.—  Planter:  The  name  of  the  American  Cranberry 
is  Vaccinium  (Oxycoccus)  macrocarpum.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
grow  and  fruit  the  plant  in  this  country,  which  has  been  done  in 
some  parts  of  England,  where  it  afterwards  appeared  in  a  half¬ 
wild  state  ;  but  except  you  have  a  considerable  area  of  waste 
peaty  land  which  is  otherwise  useless,  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
cultivating  on  a  large  scale.  As  an  ornamental  plant  it  is 
certainly  worth  growing,  and  if  cultivated  in  quantity  makes  a 
useful  preserve.' 

Aucubas  in  Pots. — Decorator :  There  is  no  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  berries  provided  you  pot  up  a  number  of  male  and 
female  plants,  and  stand  them  together  in  a  house  which  is  well 
ventilated,  and  a  little  heat  is  kept  up  so  as  to  encourage  the 
dispersion  of  the  pollen.  The  difficulty  with  some  will  rest  in 


distinguishing  male  from  female  flowers  before  they  expand  ; 
but  a  little  careful  observation  will  set  the  matter  at  rest.  The 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  buds  are  those  of  the  males,  owing 
to  the  much  greater  number  of  flowers  contained  in  it.  The 
female  flowers  are  produced  very  few  together,  and  are  incon¬ 
spicuous  when  they  expand.  Where  a  large  and  mixed  batch  of 
Aucubas  are  grown  a  simple  method  would  be  to  lift  those 
plants  only  bearing  fruit.  By  the  first  method  mentioned,  how¬ 
ever,  fruiting  can  be  ensured. 

Forcing  Rhubarb. — A.  B.  Byres :  Yes,  even  in  the  absence  of 
a  proper  forcing-house  or  pit  of  any  kind,  you  can  obtain  a 
supply  of  forced  Rhubarb,  even  as  early  as  Christmas,  by  the 
use  of  any  fermenting  material.  This  may  consist  entirely  of 
manure,  that  is,  rank  stable  manure,  thoroughly  mixed  so  as  to 
ensure  equal  fermentation.  By  the  use  of  Oak,  Beech,  Maple, 
and  other  leaves  of  that  nature,  a  milder  and  more  lasting  heat 
may  be  obtained.  Place  a  Sea  Kale  pot  or  box  made  on  purpose, 
having  an  openable  lid  on  the  top,  over  the  crowns,  and  make 
up  a  bed  of  fermenting  material  all  round  and  over  the  pots  or 
boxes.  By  doing  so  now,  you  will  be  able  to  have  tenderly 
blanched  Rhubarb  much  earlier  than  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances. 

Red-barked  Dogwood. — E.  T.  Moir :  Although  our  native 
Dogwood  is  named  Cornus  sanguinea,  the  baik  of  its  own  wood 
is  by  no  means  so  deeply  coloured  as  that  of  C.  alba.  The  latter 
takes  its  specific  name  from  the  colour  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  not 
from  its  young  shoots,  which  are  of  a  deep  red,  and  have  a 
striking  effect  when  planted  in  a  mass. 

Pigeon  Dung. — F.  Anderson :  When  taken  from  the  dove-cot, 
where  it  is  usually  perfectly  dry,  it  has  the  same  properties  as 
guano.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  nitrogenous  manure  of  first-class 
quality,  and  should  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  in  excessive 
quantities.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it  out  of  doors,  as 
vegetation  soon  afterwards  springs  into  activity,  and  is  able  to 
absorb  the  nitrogenous  ingredients  which  are  easily  soluble,  and 
soon  become  washed  away  in  the  drainage  by  heavy  and 
continued  rains. 

Planting  Rhododendrons. — Amateur:  If  you  cannot  secure 
peat  in  quantity,  except  at  great  expense,  you  can  still  succeed 
by  taking  out  the  natural  soil  of  your  beds  to  a  depth  of  2  ft. , 
and  filling  them  with  an  artificial  compost, consisting  of  scourings 
of  ditches,  road  scrapings,  the  cleanings  of  ponds,  and  such-like 
that  are  rich  in  humus,  sand,  and  other  matters.  Allow  to  it  rot 
in  a  heap  for  a  year,  and  mix  with  lime  some  time  previous  to 
use.  Supply  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing. 

Camellia  from  Japan.  —  Camellia :  We  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  is  a  variety  which  was  grown  on  the  Continent 
some  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Saccoi  nova,  but  have  no 
means  of  verifying  it.  In  any  case  it  is  a  pretty  little  flower, 
and  if  shown  at  the  next  Floral  Committee  meeting,  someone 
might  recognise  it. 

Propagating  Pit.—  Hot-water  Pipes  :  Put  some  packing  under 
the  pipes  at  intervals  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  they  will  not  suffer 
under  the  arrangement  we  suggest. 

Names  of  Plants. — TV.  J.  Murphy:  The  yellow  flower  is 
Edwardsia  microphylla.  We  will  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  by  next  week.  New  Subscriber,  Halifax : 
Cotoneaster  frigida. 

Communications  Received. — Reform.— W.  J.  M. — R.  P. — 
D.  A.— W.  D.— W.  B.  G.— E.  H.— W.  C.—  E.  S.  D.— W.  R.  &  Co. 
— B.  L.-J.  S.  T.— J.  I. 
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TKADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 

The  Penny  Packet  Seed  Co.,  Loughborough.  —  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c. 

Flanagan  &  Son,  9S,  Cheapside,  E.C.— Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.  — Specialties 
in  Garden  Seeds. 

Cardno  & i  Darling,  11,  Bridge  Street,  Aberdeen. — Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Hardy  Florists’  Flowers,  &c. 

P.  J.  Kane,  Kells,  co.  Meath.— Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Sunnypark,  Aberdeen. — Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Florists’  Flowers,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

- - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  25th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &;  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  quiet 
trade  in  agricultural  seeds.  Clovers  generally  are 
firmly  held,  but  English  Bed  Clover,  being  in  full 
supply,  may  be  obtained  on  easier  terms.  Bye  Grasses 
keep  firm.  Bape  and  Hemp  are  dearer.  Sainfoin  and 
Tares  unchanged. 

- -*3*- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


January  26th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples,  i  sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands, 

per  lb.  1  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  50  0 

Melons  . each 


Pears,  J-sieve . 

Pears,  French,  doz.  . . 
Pine-apples,  St. 

1  3  Michaels,  each _ 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 


s.d.  s.d.  i 
2  0  4  0 
2  6 


s.d.  s.d 

3  0  6  0 

2  0  5  0 
10  2  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSprouts,perlb  0  4 
Cabbages  ...  .per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _  10  2  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch....  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  0  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10  16 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


January  28,  1888. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d. 

0  6  0  Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
9  10  Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
6  10  Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  10  16 

0  5  0  Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

0  2  0  12  sprays. .  0  S 

Poinsettia.  .12  blooms  4  0 
0  30  0  Primula,  double,  bun. 

Roses  (coloured)  .... 

0  6  0  Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen 
4  0  6  Roses,  mixed,  per  doz. 

0  6  0  —  Saffrano  . .  per  doz. 

0  IS  0  Tropmolums  . 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

9  2  0  Tulips  ....12  blooms 

6  10  Violets . 12  bun. 

I  —  French _ 12  bun.18  0  24  0 

9  16 - Parme.  .12  bun.  5  0  7  0 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9  16 
0  9  0  White  Lilac  per  bun.  6  0  7  6 

6  10 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0 
Camellias. . . .  per  doz.  2 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun  .IS 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  4 
Gardenias,  12  blooms. 12 
Hellebore  or  Christ¬ 
mas  Rose.  .12  blms.  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 
sprays  0 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0 

Plants  in  Pots.- 
s. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6 

Azalea  . per  doz.  24 

Chrysanthemums  ,,  12 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.12 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4 
Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.12 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..4 
Ficus  elastica  each..  1 


1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
2  0 
2  0 
0  9 
0  9 
1  0 


1  0 
1  6 


■Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

0  18  0  Foliage  Plants,  vari- 

0  42  0  ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

0  24  0  Hyacinths, 

0  24  0  per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 

0  12  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
0  60  0  Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

0  24  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
0  30  0  Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

0  IS  0  per  dozen  .  3 

Poinsett ias  ..per  doz.12 
0  24  0  Single  Primula  or 

0  18  0  sinensis  . doz.  4 

6  7  6  Tulips  .  .per  doz.  pots  S 
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FRUIT  TREES, 

SEVENTY-FOUR  ACRES. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards,  Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Bushes, 
Cordon,  and  Trained  Trees  in  great  variety. 

VINES,  excellent  canes,  3s.  6d.to  7s.  6J.  ORCHARD-HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  &c.,  from  5s. 
Figs  from  3s.  6 d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various 
forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage, 
Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping,  Treatment  under  Glass  ; 
also  their  Synonyms,  Quality,  Size,  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Flesh, 
Flavour,  Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season.  Price,  &c.,  free  by  post. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go., 

W  Q  R  C  E  SJEK. 
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WALES 


SEEDSMEN 


WARRANT 


Write  for  Dr.  Voelcker's  Report,  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and 
Instructions  how  to  apply 

JENSEN’S 

Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

FISH-POTASH 

FISH-POTASH  contains  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in 
large  proportions,  which  are  the  principal  elements  of  fertili¬ 
sation. 


GUANO 


E 


PRICES  2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ; 
28  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  ;  56  lbs.,  10s.  6d.;  1  cwt.,  16s.  ; 
2  cwt.,  30s.  ;  Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for 
large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AM)  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 

J,  JENSEN  §t  CO.,  Limited, 

109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Wholesale  Seed.  Catalogue  for  1888. 

E  have  now  published  our  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  containing  also  all  the 
best  Novelties  of  the  season.  May  be  had  on  application.  Any 
of  our  customers  not  having  received  one  by  post  will  oblige  by 
letting  us  know,  when  another  shall  at  once  be  posted. — 
WATKINS  &  SIMPSON,  Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Exeter 
Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C.;  Seed  and  Trial  Grounds,  Feltham 
and  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 


BARE’S  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI.— 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  TREE  CARNATIONS  AND  CLOVES.— Descriptive 
List  free  on  application. 

BARR'S  HARDY  IRISES.-  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  LENTEN  ROSES. — Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS.— List  fiee  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BARR'S  HARDY  PYRETHRUMS.— List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES.— List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  P7EONIES,  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE— List  free  on 
application. 

BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Q A  AAA  CLEMATIS  IX  POTS,  of  ah 

O  VA  5  U  v7  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Descriptive 
List  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

100  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  for  25s. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.’s  Selection  as 

above  contains  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  assort¬ 
ment  of  beautiful  and  Hardy  Plants  for  the  Border  or  Rockwork, 
which  produce  flowers  and  render  the  garden  attractive  all 
through  the  year.  New  LIST  of  sixty-four  pages  free. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

DRYBURGH  &LrYIXGSTOX’S  “TRIED-’ 

SEEDS. — A  saviDg  of  more  than  30  per  cent,  effected  by 
using  D.  &  L.’s  Pure  and  Genuine  Seeds.  Write  for  Catalogue 
(gratis  and  post  free)  and  compare  prices  before  ordering  else¬ 
where.  Please  note  we  pay  Carriage  on  all  Seeds,  and  allow  a 
discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash. — Seed  Growers,  Seed  Merchants 
and  Florists,  Dunfermline. 

Seeds.  —  richard  smith  &  Co, 

Worcester,  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  Low  Prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  articles  (Peas  especially),  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Collections  at  Fixed  Prices,  as  set  forth  in  their  Illustrated 
SEED  LIST,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  All  Seeds, 
&c. ,  are  of  the  best  possible  quality. 

Bones !  Bones ! !  Bones ! ! ! 

/'I  RUSHED  BOXES  in  all  sizes  for  Tine 

V_g  borders,  lawns,  potting,  grass  lands,  &e.  ;  also  Bone 
Meal  for  poultry  feeding,  Garden  Guano,  Dissolved  Bones,  and 
Special  Manures  for  all  purposes.  For  prices,  apply  to 

HARRISON,  BARBER  &  Co.  (Limited),  Garratt  Lane, 
Wandsworth,  Surrey. 

ASPARAGUS,  grand  Roots  for  Eorcing,  2s. 

per  dozen,  12s.  6 d.  per  100 ;  strong,  for  planting,  2s  6 d. 
per  100.  SEA-KALE,  forcing,  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100  ; 
planting,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  6d.  per  100- — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Price,  Is.  ;  by  Post,  Is.  Id.  New  Book  on  Roses. 

ROSE-GROWING 

By  D.  GILMOUR,  Jcn.,  F.R.H.S. 

Of  the  Author,  Sandygate,  Sheffield,  or  of  Wm.  Cate,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C. 


TUBEROUS 

Per  doz. — s.  d. 
Unnamed  Single,  to  colour  8  0 
Double  ,,  12  Q 


BEGONIAS: 

Per  doz.— s.  d. 
Unbloomed  Single  . .  4  6 

, ,  Double  . .  9  0 


All  raised  from  the  choicest  varieties  and  free  by  post. 

Mr.  CRABTREE,  7,  Pimlott  Street,  Levenshulme,  Lancashire. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  FIELDS ! 

^  GANNELL’S 


GANNELL’S 


A  1, 


N  A  T  U 

Nature  makes  it  mi  imperative  fact 

that  KEXT  possesses  a  more  favourable 
CLIMATE  and  SOIL  than  any  other  county  in 
England  (perhaps  even  in  Europe)  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  RIPEXIXG  of  Seeds,  also  in 
COLOURIXG,  BRIGHTXESS,  PLUMPXESS 

_ the  force  of  Life  or  Germmating  Powi 

stronger  to  withstand  unfavourable  weather,  and 
far  MORE  PROLIFIC.  Coming  from  a  cal¬ 
careous  sub-soil,  the  .  thorough  change  (SO 
ESSEXTIAL)  makes  the  yield  of  our  Seeds 
marvellously  rich  and  productive.  Further,  we 
are  determined  that  the  purchaser  shall  have  the 
CHOICE  and  ADYAXTAGE  of  Seeds  DIRECT 
from  the  ACTUAL  GROWERS,  and  thus  avoid 


Alf  ASTAiil, 

the  risk  and  deterioration  where  seeds  are  bought 
and  sold  half-a-dozen  times  between  the 
SAYERS  to  the  SOWERS.  Our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  the  garden  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  invaluable  information  on  high-class-  culture 
and  gardening,  and  enables  amateurs  tobe  supplied 
with  the  BEST  of  ah  ’WANTS  FROM  THE 
GROWERS.  Replete  with  550  Engravings, 
Two  large  Yiews  of  our  SEED  FARM,  The  TWO 
HARD  WORKERS,  and  Three  magnificent 
COLOURED  PLATES  of  Xew  and  Improved 
Plants  and  Xew  Invaluable  Vegetables — so  im¬ 
portant  to  successful  prizetakers.  The  whole  are 
really  a  gift  to  the  nation.  Post-free  to 
Previous,  Present,  and  Coming  Customers. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  S  wan  ley,  Kent. 
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NEW  PRINCESS  ASTER. 

A  splendid  new  variety,  of  pyramidal  habit,  producing  a 
dense  mass  of  richly-coloured  and  finely-formed  flowers. 

Mixed  colours  . per  packet  Is.  Gel. 

Eight  distinct  colours  (separate)  ...  3s.  Qd. 

POST  FREE. 


From  W.  MONTGOMERY,  Esq.,  Kirkintilloch. 

“I  have  grown  your  Asters  for  a  good  many  years  alongside 
some  from,  other  noted.  Houses ,  and  cm  'proud  to  tell  you  that 
1  Webbs’  Asters'  are  the  Asters  of  the  day. 


see  WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE, 

Post  free,  Is.  ;  gratis  to  Customers.  Abridged 
Edition,  gratis  and  post  free. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


CANNELL’S 

BOUND  CATALOGUES. 

THE  demaDd  for  our  Cloth-covered  Catalogues  has 
exhausted  our  usual  number,  and  we  beg  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  another  supply  will  be  ready  and  sent  on  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  we  hope  that  all  requiring 
such  will  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 


CANNELL  &  SONS,  SWANLEY,  KENT. 


M..  J.  G.  Blackman,  Hatlierly  Cottage,  near  Cheltenham, 
January  27th,  1SS8. 

.  ‘J  M  thank  you  to  send  me  on  four  copies  of  yours  the  b 
of  all  Catalogues  for  the  garden.” 

?TL?EN'’  Esq  ’  ®xford  Road,  Reading,  January  2Sth,  1SS! 

Catalogue  to  hand,  for  which  I  return  you  my  best  than 
rue  plates  are  splendid— so  natural— quite  different  from  ■ 
daubs  we  get  from  other  firms.” 

Dr.  Mead,  Mortimer  House,  Bishops  Lydeard,  Taunton, 

u  January  25th,  18SS. 

‘Thanks  for  ‘Floral  Guide,’  a  book  where  infinite  vari 
never  stales,  and  which  has  occupied  me  for  hours  during 
past  year.  Debit  me  with  it.  Send  me  one  every  year.  Canne 
truide  is  the  cheapest  and  most  interesting  shillino-’s-wo 
extant. 

..  Jfrs-  Sale,  29,  Defoe  Road,  Tooting,  January  28th  1SSS 
«„>iThaink?  for  CataloSue-  Will  thank  you  to  send  another 
enclosed  address  ;  Is.  Set.  enclosed.? 

Catalogue  Received. -Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’  “  Cr 
plete  Illustrated  Floral  Guide  for  1888,"  consisting  of  over 
pages,  sent  us  by  carrier,  is  a  marvel,  even  amidst  wonders  fr 
America.  Horticulture  is  a  power  in  the  realm,  or  such  o-uii 
could  not  exist. — Lloyd’s  Newspaper.  ’  ° 


QAkMWmisZ;  m  S@Ni, 

THE  HOME  OF  FLOWER:-, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


SUTTON’S 

N  E  W 


POTATOES. 

NEY/  EARLY  POTATO  FOR  1888. 

SUTTON’S  EARLY  WHITE  KIDNEY. 

“  A  flrst-rate  garden  Potato.” — Mr.  IV.  WILDSMITH,  Heck- 
field  Gardens. 

‘ 1 A  giand  Potato.  Great  cropper,  very  few  small  tubers, 
most  excellent  flavour.” — Mr.  J.  RUST,  Bridge  Castle  Gardens. 

Per  14  lbs.,  7s.  6d. 

NEW~ SECOND-EARLY  POTATO  FOR  18887 

SUTTON’S  EARLY  MARKET. 

“  Crop  enormous,  tubers  of  good  shape  and  weighty,  entirely 
free  from  disease.  Cooks  dry  and  floury,  flavour  excellent." — 
Mr.  5V.  POPE,  The  Gardens,  Highclere  Castle. 

Per  14  lbs. ,  5s.  ;  per  56  lb3. ,  17s  6d. 

NEW  MAIN  CROP  POTATO. 

SUTTON’S  BEST  OF  ALL. 

0 Sent  out  in  1SS7  as  “  SUTTON'S  TWENTY-ONE.'') 

“I  had  a  trial  of  this  variety  in  1SS5  ;  it  then  proved  the 
heaviest  cropper  of  many  varieties  planted.  This  year  it  has 
given  a  very  good  crop  of  large  tubers,  much  over  an  average. 
Very  handsome,  quite  free  from  disease,  and  of  excellent  quality 
when  cooked.” — Mr.  C.  ILOTT,  The  Gardens,  Wokefield  Park. 

Per  14  lbs.,  5s.  ;  per  58  lbs  ,  17s.  6d. 

NEW  MAIN  CROP  POTATO. 

SUTTON’S  SATISFACTION. 

0 Sent  out  in  18S7  as  “SUTTON'S  THIRTY-SIX.") 

“  I  took  one  First  and  two  Second  Prizes  with  your  “Thirty- 
six”  Potato.  It  was  greatly  admired,  some  of  the  tubers 
weighing  13  ounces ;  handsome  in  shape,  and  a  beautiful 
cooking  Potato.”— Mr.  JAMES  THOMAS,  Little  Haven. 

Per  14  lbs.,  5s.  ;  per  56  lbs.,  17s.  6d. 

NEW  MAIN  CROP  "POTATO . 

SUTTON’S  MASTERPIECE. 

(Sent  out  in  1887  as  “SUTTON'S  FORTY-FOUR.") 

“  Very  pretty  tubers.  Cooking  quality,  Al.  A  rc-ally  first- 
class  Potato.” — Mr.  C.  HOWE,  the  Gardens,  Benham  Park. 

Per  14  lbs.,  5s.  ;  per  56  lbs.,  17s.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  Seven  of  Sutton's  New  Potatoes,  Early 
White  Kidney,  Early  Market,  Best  of  All,  Satisfaction, 
Masterpiece,  Seedling,  &  Abundance,  7  lb.  of  each,  15/- 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


THE  QUEEN'S 
SEEDSMEN, 


Reading. 


A  92  PACE 

CATALOGUE, 

EMBELLISHED  WITH 


TtebestCUCUMBER. 

CAETEStS5 

MODEL 

Takes  all  the  Leading  Prizes. 
—  Vide  Awards. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  2/6, 
&  3/6  per  pkt.,  post  free. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed 
Warrants. 

m  HIGH  HOLBORN, 

LONDON. 


QEEDS.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Worcester,  beg  to  draw'  attention  to  the  Low  Prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  articles  (Peas  especially),  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Collections  at  Fixed  Prices,  as  set  forth  in  their  Illustrated 
SEED  LIST,  which  will  he  sent  free  on  application.  All  Seeds, 
&c. ,  are  of  the  best  possible  quality. _ _ 

Try  roses  from  a  cold  climate.— 

Unequalled  for  Hardiness,  Strength,  and  Fibrous  Roots. 
75  First  Prizes  awarded  this  season  at  leading  Shows  in  England 
and  Scotland..  Send  for  Catalogue  to  JAMES  COCKER  &  SONS, 
Rose  Growers,  &c.,  Aberdeen. _ __ _ 

IH  PRIZES. — Exhibitors  should 

o&  ts  send  for  T.  Laxton’s  List  of  upwards  of  100  Novel¬ 
ties  and  Specialities  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  the  best  only, 
selected  for  quality  and  exhibition  ;  with  particulars  of  Prizes. 
T.  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. _ _ 

YD  ARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

YdT  SPRING  BULBS,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  June., 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  free  on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON, 
25,  Savage  Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. _ 

Royal  horticultural  society, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  East  Crush  Room,  Royal  Albert  Hall 
(Entrance,  N.E.  Orchard  House,  Exhibition  Road),  on  Tuesday, 
February  14th,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Auditors ;  for  the  Election  of  Council  and  Officers ;  for  the 
Removal  from  the  Society  of  certain  Fellows,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  “  Bye-Law  22”  ;  for  the  Election  of  new  Fellow's,  and 
other  business.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  3  p.m. 

N.B. — As  this  is  an  important  meeting,  Fellow's  are  earnestly 
requested  to  attend. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  February  7th.  —  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Conifers, 
Roses,  &e.  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  3S  &S9,  Gracechureh 
Street,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  February  Stli.— Sale  of  Plants  from  Ghent,  Roses, 
&c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Lilium  auratum  Bulbs, 
Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Thuksday,  February  9th. — Sale  of  Established  and  Imported 
Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  10th.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  February  11th.— Sale  of  Plants  bom  Ghent,  Roses, 
&c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Plants,  Roses,  Lilies,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


109  ENGRAVINGS, 

Many  of  which,  like  the  Flowers  they  illustrate,  are 
original,  consisting  exclusively  of 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my 
new  CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now 
ready,  and  has  been  posted  to  all  customers,  who 
will  doubtless  welcome  it  as  a  valuable  catalogue 
for  reference,  and  to  whom,  I  am  sure,  it  will 
prove  specially  instructive  and  attractive.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  its  pages  are  devoted  to  Flower  Seeds 
only,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  claim  that 
it  is  the  largest  catalogue  of  these  ever  published, 
and  includes  in  its  varied  columns  very  many 
species  and  varieties  which  can  he  procured  from 
Tottenham  only ;  and,  while  desirous  to  introduce  a 
large  amount  of  stuff  not  generally  known,  I  have,  as 
is  my  wont,  had  due  and  proper  regard  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  buyers  do  not  care  for  specialities  unless  they 
are  distinct  and  effective.  All  the  novelties  and 
varieties  appearing  in  this  catalogue  claim  such  a 
distinction.  _ _ 

Copies  may  be  had,  gratis  and  post  free, 
upon  application. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Kindly  mention  this  Paper  when  writing  for  Catalogue. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1888. 

Moisture  Prospects. — Although  we  are  hid¬ 
den  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  the 
exigencies  of  civilised  life  compel  us  to  take 
serious  thought  not  only  for  that  morrow  but 
even  for  many  morrows,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
fact  that  although  we  have  just  entered  upon 
the  assumed  moist  month  of  February,  yet 
men’s  minds  are  in  grave  doubt  whether  this 
month  will  justify  its  ancient  reputation. 
Should  February  resemble  the  month  which 
has  just  passed  away  in  its  almost  remarkable 
lack  of  rainfall,  we  shall  have  only  windy  March 
and  tearful,  but  far  from  weeping,  April  to 
slip  away  ere  being  again  face  to  face  with 
the  summer  season. 

A  year  ago,  when  none  could  have  foreseen 
the  remarkable  drought  which  characterised 
the  succeeding  summer — indeed,  we  may  almost 
|.  say  the  whole  year — even  then  some  ahkiety 
was  manifested  as  to  our  natural  water  supply. 
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After  such  a  remarkably  dry  summer,  of  course 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  winter  would  bring 
with  it  ample  compensation.  No  such  result 
has  followed ;  indeed,  so  far,  we  have  to  note 
a  wonderful  dry  winter,  one  marked  by  much 
openness,  allied  almost  to  mildness,  and  yet 
so  diverse  from  the  rule  in  association  with 
open  winters  because  of  its  remarkable  dry¬ 
ness.  Even  snow  visitations  have  been  few 
and  comparatively  trifling,  and  although  the 
assumed  water  product  of  a  snowfall  is  apt 
to  be  largely  exaggerated,  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  some  earth  moisture  of  a 
valuable  kind  does  result  from  snowfalls. 

It  is  truly  surprising  to  learn  that  in  some 
of  our  large  centres  of  population  there  are 
thus  early  evidences  of  a  species  of  water 
famine.  Apart  from  the  distressing  connection 
that  fact  shows  between  it  and  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  there  is  the  warning  to  all  associated  with 
the  culture  of  land,  and  especially  to  gardeners, 
of  the  kind  of  trouble  in  store  when  summer 
heat  is  with  us.  IVe  are  often  warned  that 
our  rainfalls  should  he  fully  utilised  and 
stored.  The  advice  is  excellent,  but  sadly 
costly  to  follow.  To  store  water  in  a  trifling 
fashion  is  playing  with  a  great  need,  and  to 
do  so  in  a  liberal  way  means  a  very  great 
expense.  To  secure  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
water  is  to  ensure  a  real  blessing,  whilst  the 
storing  of  but  as  many  gallons  is  simply  to 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and 
break  it  to  the  hope.  But  the  winter  so  far 
has  given  little  spare  water  to  store ;  very 
rarely  have  the  drains  and  ditches  been  even 
half  full,  and  at  no  time  really  full.  Even 
when  thus  partially  flooded  scarcely  a  day  or 
two  have  elapsed  and  all  has  passed  out  of 
sight. 

If  February  is  to  fill  the  ditches,  it  must 
begin  early  and  work  very  thoroughly.  We 
are  not  very  expectant  in  the  matter  ;  indeed, 
like  most  persons,  perhaps,  we  rather  regard 
such  a  desideratum  as  none  the  less  a  nuisance. 
We  have  such  dry  and  often  pleasant  weather 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  regard  a  succession 
of  downpours,  allied  to  cold,  dirt,  and  satura¬ 
tion,  with  equanimity.  We  are  not  all  Mark 
Tapleys;  indeed,  mental  satisfaction  during  the 
miseries  incidental  to  a  wet  February  is  too 
rare  a  human  trait,  and  may  be  set  aside  as 
almost  impossible.  None  the  less,  taking  a 
very  matter  -  of  -  fact  view  of  the  weather 
which  has  marked  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  looking  to  nature’s  and  other  necessities 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  we  can  but  admit 
that,  intolerable  as  may  be  the  nuisance,  a 
thorough  wet  February  would  be  a  later 
blessing  to  all.  The  winter  so  far  has  enabled 
the  land  to  be  worked  with  exceptional  advan¬ 
tage,  and  rarely  has  it  been  in  better  tilth 
than  now.  Should  we  get  a  really  wet 
February,  the  finely  pulverised  soil  will  soon 
become  saturated  and  clammy,  and  a  worse 
seed  bed  could  hardly  be  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  comparative  dryness 
continue,  we  shall  have  a  glorious  seed  and 
planting  time,  the  soil  being  in  such 
admirable  condition,  but  the  bane  to  that 
advantage  will  be  found  in  the  inevitable 
drought  which  must  follow  from  a  dry 
summer. 

Thus  land  cultivators  are  between  two  stools, 
but  happily  have  no  choice,  hence  they  can 
philosophically  bear  with  whichever  condition 
of  things  may  follow.  Gardeners  may  excel 
farmers  in  their  deep  cultivation,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  compel  the  earth  to  become  its 
own  extractor  of  moisture.  It  is  notorious 
that  whilst  a  bad  subsoil  cuts  the  roots  of 
plants  off  from  the  natural  store  of  moisture 
deep  in  the  earth  as  much  as  it  does  that 
moisture  from  the  surface,  the  trenching-up 
of  the  subsoil  deeply  and  thoroughly  enables 
both  roots  to  go  down  and  moisture  to  ascend, 
and  the  evils  of  a  dry  summer  are  minimised. 
The  moisture  literally  pulls  the  roots  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  deeper  they  go  the  more  robust 


and  enduring  is  the  consequent  vegetation. 
Human  ingenuity,  so  far,  in  giving  to  land 
artificial  supplies  of  water,  seems,  with  us 
at  least,  not  to  have  got  far  beyond  the 
commonplace  method  of  pouring  water  on  to 
the  surface  in  some  fashion  and  allowing  it 
to  find  its  way  to  the  roots  as  best  it  can. 
That  such  a  method  is  productive  of  water  waste, 
and  especially  in  seasons  when  water  is  scarce, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

So  far  from  wasting  water  by  inundating 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  should  rather 
strive  to  irrigate  the  soil  by  lateral  percolation, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  methods  of  artificially 
watering  the  earth.  The  surface -watering 
and  the  heat  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface, 
at  the  same  time  the  water  thus  frequently 
washing  this  upper  strata,  carries  off  with 
it  much  of  the  nutritive  matter  found  in  the 
soil.  But  the  lateral  percolation  of  water 
attracts  the  roots  downwards,  while  the  surface 
remains  dry,  and  if  often  stirred  is  much  less 
injuriously  affected  by  heat  than  when  fre¬ 
quently  saturated  and  the  manurial  properties 
of  the  soil  are  not  wasted  or  neutralised.  We 
need  artificial  methods  of  watering,  with 
essential  abundance  of  water  stored,  perhaps 
infrequently,  still  occasionally,  and  then  badly. 
To  be  enabled  to  regard  dry  years  with 
equanimity  because  of  artificial  aid  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  more  than  usually  fortunate. 

- ~>x<~ - 

The  Eucharis  Mite  and  how  best  to  destroy  it, 
is  tlie  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held 
this  (Saturday)  evening. 

Mr.  Charles  Orchard,  late  of  Coombe  Warren,  and 
well  known  as  one  of  our  most  successful  Chrysan¬ 
themum  cultivators,  has,  we  are  pleased  to  hear,  been 
appointed  bailiff  to  the  Brading  Harbour  Commissioners, 
St.  Helen’s,  Isle  of  Wight.  His  address  will  be  Bay 
View,  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Orchid  Show  in  Belgium.  —  The  Cercle  des 
Orchidophiles  Beiges  held  their  first  exhibition  of  the 
season  on  January  23rd,  when  some  seventy  fine  plants 
were  exhibited  ;  and  on  January  29th  the  members  of 
the  society  dined  together  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Ghent. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  popular  work  on  gardening, 
entitled,  The  Culture  of  Vegetable  and  Flowers  from 
Seeds  and  Roots,  has  been  awarded  the  First  Order  of 
Merit,  and  Highest  Prize  Medal  at  the  Adelaide  J ubilee 
Exhibition,  making  seven  Highest  Awards  to  Messrs. 
Sutton’s  exhibit  at  Adelaide. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower  Shows. — The  Spring 
Show  is  fixed  for  April  18th  and  19th,  and  will  take 
place  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  Great  Autumn  Show 
will  be  held  as  usual  in  Leazes  Park  on  August  22nd, 
23rd,  and  24th.  At  the  Spring  Show  there  are  twelve 
classes  for  Auriculas,  and  three  for  Polyanthuses. 

The  Best  White  Clematises. — Among  the  C.  patens 
or  spring-flowering  section,  Miss  Bateman  will  take  a 
lot  of  beating  ;  it  is  so  free,  and  the  flowers  so  pure 
and  so  finely  formed.  Among  the  summer-flowering 
varieties  the  two  best  are  C.  lanuginosa  nivea,  not 
Candida,  which  is  not  nearly  so  pure  ;  and  C.  Jackmanni 
alba.  It  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  name  two 
better  ones. 

Death  of  a  Famous  Botanist. — The  death  occurred 
on  Tuesday  last,  at  Balmuto,  Fifeshire,  of  Dr.  John 
Thomas  Irvine  Boswell,  one  of  the  foremost  botanists  of 
his  time.  Dr.  Boswell  was  for  many  years  curator  to 
the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  and  was  a  lecturer 
at  the  Charing  Cross  and  Middlesex  Schools  of 
Medicine.  He  also  re-wrote  the  largest  work  on 
English  botany — “Sowerby’s” — consisting  of  twenty 
volumes,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  for  twenty  years. 
Dr.  Boswell’s  family  has  been  located  at  Balmuto  in 
one  successive  line  since  the  reign  of  David  II.,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Balmuto,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Session. 

Flower  Shows  at  Manchester.  —  The  provisional 
arrangements  of  the  Royal  Manchester  and  Northern 
Counties  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  are  as 
follows  : — Spring  Flower  Shows,  at  the  Town  Hall, 
20th  March  and  24th  April  ;  Grand  National  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exhibition,  at  the  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  18th 


to  25th  May  (inclusive)  ;  Rose  Show,  at  the  Gardens, 
19th  July  ;  Fruit  and  Flower  Show,  at  the  Gardens, 
20th  and  21st  September  ;  Exhibition  of  Hardy  and 
other  Fruits,  at  the  Gardens,  24th,  25th,  26th,  and 
27th  October  ;  Chrysanthemum  Show,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  20th  and  21st  November.  Botanical  lectures,  by 
Mr.  Grindon,  at  the  Gardens,  every  Tuesday  evening 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Auricula,  Tulip,  Carnation,  and  Picotee  Societies  will 
be  held  ;  the  times  and  places  will  in  each  case  be  duly 
announced. 

Death  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray. — America  has,  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Asa  Gray  on  Tuesday  last,  lost  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  her  scientific  men.  The  name  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
has  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  botanists  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  a  small  town  in 
New  York  State,  where  he  was  born  in  1810,  and  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  which,  however,  he 
soon  abandoned  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  botany.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Harvard  College,  a 
position  which  he  nominally  retained  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Meantime  his  botanical  works 
were  gaining  for  him  a  world- wide  reputation.  In  1836 
he  published  his  Elements  of  Botany,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  enlarged  into  the  Botanical  Text  Booh.  In  1838 
he,  along  with  his  friend  Dr.  Torrey,  began  The  Flora 
of  North  America,  and  a  series  of  kindred  volumes, 
which  have  long  since  taken  their  place  as  standard 
works  on  American  botany.  He  also  continued  to 
produce  text  books  on  botany  ;  and  so  vigorous  was  his 
intellect,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  wrote  a  work  on 
Natural  Science  and  Religion  ;  and  about  two  years  ago 
appeared  his  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  constant  correspondents  of  the  late 
Charles  Darwin,  whose  letters  to  Dr.  Gray  are  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  recently  published  Life 
of  Darwin. 

The  Use  of  Flowers  in  Religious  Ceremonies. — At 
a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  on  Wednesday  last, 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  of  the  the  Gardeners'  Magazine, 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  above  subject. 
He  had  collected  together  a  mass  of  facts  and  statistics 
bearing  on  the  subject  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  put  the  more  important 
of  them  in  the  form  of  a  paper,  which  elicited  a 
lively  xliscussion.  He  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  for  his  paper, 
which  was  quite  novel  in  its  way  compared  with  the 
usual  run  of  subjects  discussed  at  such  meetings. 

The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. — The  paucity  of,  subjects  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  this  committee  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year  is  always  marked,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  provokes  the  comment  that  members  are  often 
brought  long  distances,  at  considerable  cost,  to  find 
some  few  things  placed  before  them  which  are  of  the 
most  indifferent  interest.  Whilst  the  Floral  Committee 
usually  finds  ample  material  before  it,  its  fellow'  com¬ 
mittee  as  often  find  next  to  nothing.  That  body, 
however,  is  composed  of  some  thirty  persons,  all  of 
whom  are  assumed  to  be  fruit  and  vegetable  growers, 
though  too  often  not  so  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  evident 
that  if  one  half  of  these  persons  would  feel  that  some¬ 
thing  was  due  to  the  committee  and  its  meetings  on 
their  part,  they  would  do  more  than  is  done  at  present 
to  make  the  meetings  attractive  and  practical.  At  the 
first  assembly  of  the  committee  for  the  year,  held  on 
the  9th  ult.,  some  half-dozen  persons  sent  contri¬ 
butions  ;  but  only  two  of  these  came  from  members  of 
the  committee.  Of  course,  we  are  not  assuming  for 
one  moment  that  the  sole  duty  of  members  is  to  provide 
material  for  their  colleagues’  delectation  ;  but  we  do 
say  that,  having  regard  to  the  distressing  paucity  of 
material  so  often  found  associated  with  the  meetings  of 
the  Fruit  Committee,  greater  efforts  should  be  made 
than  is  now  the  case  to  render  those  assemblies  in¬ 
structive  and  useful.  Could  not  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
be  laid  under  contribution  at  this  time  of  the  year  for 
such  an  excellent  object  ?  Surely  the  poverty  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  not  literally  starved 
fruit  and  vegetable  culture  at  Chiswick  to  death  !  In 
any  case,  we  do  hope  to  see  some  greater  effort  made 
henceforth  to  render  the  meetings  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  worthy  of  the  society. 

Spade  Tillage.— It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  term 
spade  tillage,  or  labour,  forms  the  theme  of  many  a 
socio-political  lesson  just  now.  Somehow  the  fact 
seems  dawning  upon  men  s  minds  that  after  all  no 
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machine,  however  ingenious  in  construction,  has  yet 
been  able  to  compete  with  the  spade  (or  fork)  as  an 
implement  of  cultivation.  A  machine  can  accomplish 
only  that  which  it  is  set  to  do,  but  a  spade  must  be 
under  the  control  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  in  his 
hands  is  capable  of  wonders.  Nothing  in  creation  can 
excel  for  power  and  usefulness  the  human  hand,  and 
the  spade  under  its  manipulation  becomes  the  most 
useful  factor  in  land  cultivation.  We  have  no  machine 
which  can  trench  land,  and  gardeners  universally  agree 
in  holding  that  there  can  be  no  cultivation  proper  that 
does  not  comprise  trenching.  But  the  economists  who 
advocate  spade  labour  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it 
gives  not  only  the  most  profitable  form  of  land  labour, 
but  also  that  labour  in  the  greatest  abundance.  We 
see  that  in  the  most  marked  degree  in  private  gardens, 
where  cultivation  transcends  in  quality  anything 
which  farmers  of  the  ordinary  type  have  little  con¬ 
ception  of.  AVe  see  this  spade  cultivation  in  a  less 
marked  but  still  most  important  form  in  our  best 
market  gardens,  where  not  only  does  the  land  sustain 
thrice,  and,  perhaps,  six  times  the  quantity  of  labour 
found  on  farms,  but  the  labour  is  both  of  better  quality 
and  much  better  paid.  No  wonder  then  that  spade 
labour  is  so  strongly  advocated  as  the  chief  saving 
grace  in  land  cultivation  in  this  country,  because  it 
will  create  out  of  land  an  immensely  increased  quantity 
of  produce,  and  thus,  in  creating  wealth  and  labour,  at 
once  tend  to  the  national  prosperity.  A  few  years  ago 
farmers  held  that  machinery  was  to  accomplish  every¬ 
thing  in  cultivation.  That  anticipation  has  been  now 
rudely  dissipated,  and  the  spade  and  fork  in  the  hand 
of  capable  labour  is  again  being  fitly  appreciated. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  Oxford. — Mr. 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  the  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer, 
has  just  issued  the  annual  report  for  1887  in  the  form 
of  a  very  instructive  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages. 
Subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  past  year  amount 
to  £125  18s.,  and  a  balance  of  £20  6s.  3 d.  is  carried 
over  to  the  present  year.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  union  (1885)  there  were  110  members  ; 
in  1886  an  addition  of  112  was  made  ;  and  in  the  year 
now  closing  a  further  accession  of  eighty-four  was 
obtained.  Deducting  the  losses  from  death — a  heavy 
item — and  the  accidents  which  belong  especially  to 
voluntary  associations,  the  union  has  at  this  time  265 
subscribers,  a  number  five  times  in  excess  of  any 
attained  by  other  associations  formed  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  Carnation.  Its  income  in  the  first 
year  from  all  sources  was  £70  16s.  6cl.  ;  in  the  second 
year  £94  17s.  6 d. ;  and  in  1887,  as  stated  above, 
£125  18s.  In  the  first  year  prizes  amounting  to 
£41  6s.  6d.  were  paid  to  twenty-two  competitors  ;  in 
the  second  year  £13  10s.  to  twenty-one  competitors  ; 
and  in  the  third  year  £57  18s.  to  thirty-one  exhibitors. 
In  the  first  year  the  largest  amount  taken  by  any  one 
competitor  was  £5  6s.  Qd.  ;  in  the  second  year 
£5  19s.  6 d.;  in  the  third  year  £6  8s.  6 cl.  No  worthy 
exhibit  went  unrewarded,  nor  did  any  competitor  go 
empty-handed  away.  This  result  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  practice  at  South  Kensington,  where  the  rule 
of  many  classes  and  few  prizes  in  each  class  —necessarily 
adopted  in  1877,  when  exhibitors  were  so  few — has 
been  maintained,  against  all  reason  and  equity,  long 
after  such  necessity  has  passed.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  report  is  the  answers 
received  from  Mr.  AY.  M.  Hewitt,  Chesterfield  ;  Mr. 


B.  Simonite,  Sheffield  ;  Mr.  Bichard  Gorton,  Eccles  ; 
Mr.  AY.  L.  AYalker,  Reading  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderley, 
Balcote,  Notts ;  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  Todmorden  ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill ;  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  ;  and 
Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Clapham.  These  are  all  furnished  in 
reply  to  two  queries — 1st,  the  incidence  of  the  season  ; 
2nd,  the  good  flowers  grown  or  seen.  The  result  is 
several  pages  of  most  valuable  information  to  growers 
of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee.  Mr.  Dodwell  remarks, 
in  reference  to  the  exhibition  held  on  August  2nd  last, 
that  “  it  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen,”  and  this  was 
the  opinion  held  by  growers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  exhibition  to  take  place  in  the  present 
year  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  7th. 

- ~>T<~ - 

FARMING  AND  GARDENING. 

Elementary  Technical  Education. 
“Migration  of  people  into  the  towns  is  becoming  one 
of  the  most  terrible  social  problems  of  the  day.”  This 
is  the  concluding  sentence  of  a  very  interesting  article 
in  your  last  issue,  while  dealing  with  agricultural  and 
gardening  elementary  education  and  the  prospective 
probability  of  provision  being  made  therefor  in  the 
promised  Technical  Education  Bill.  I  shall  make  no 
political  reference  beyond  saying  that  I  agree  with  your 
estimate  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P.,  who  has  given 
notice  of  the  bill,  but  I  think  he  should  leave  it  to  Sir 
AArilliam  Hart-Dyke,  M.P. ,  who  introduced  the  bill 
last  year,  that  is,  if  it  is  meant  to  pass  and  be  effective. 
To  be  effective,  what  will  be  required — confining  our 
view  at  present  to  gardening,  and  taking  in  the  three 
countries,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ?  1,  an 


elementary  school  ;  2,  a  piece  of  land  ;  3,  a  competent 
teacher  ;  4,  money  to  provide  those,  and  children  and 
their  parents  (a  consideration  not  to  be  forgotten)  desir¬ 
ing  or  valuing  this  sort  of  instruction.  There  are  fifty 
other  considerations,  but  these  are  primary  and  on  the 
surface,  and  readily  occur  to  your  correspondent,  who 
is  generally  acquainted  with  most  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  with  farming  and  gardening  education 
for  thirty  years. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  aim  at  more  than  a  cursory 
reference  to  each  point.  1.—  Probably  the  educational 
departments  in  each  country  could  readily  furnish  a 
return,  showing  the  number  of  elementary  (national) 
and  hoard  schools  (a)  having  already  school  gardens 
(with  their  extent)  ;  ( b )  those  with  land  (purchaseable) 
within  ten  minutes’  walk  ;  and  (c)  the  schools  that,  from 
various  causes,  such  as  being  situated  centrally  in 
large  towns,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  having  land 
for  garden  instruction  attached  thereto.  Such  a  return 
would  be  first  and  second  points,  and  clear  the  way  for 
the  third  and  fourth.  3. — -As  you  note,  where  are  the 
teachers  that  are  competent  to  teach  even  elementary 
gardening  to  be  found  ?  —not  mentioning  Mr.  Collings’ 
“Pruning,  Grafting,  Bee-keeping,  Creameries,  &c.” 
In  Ireland  there  were  a  number  of  Government-managed 
model  farms  with  schools  attached,  and  generally 
gardens,  but  the  Treasury,  for  economy,  ordered  all 
except  two— Glasnevin  Albert  Farm  and  Cork  Dairy 
Schools— to  be  sold.  These  were,  however,  never 
intended  for  training  teachers. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  Government 
Institute  in  England,  where  teachers  are,  or  were, 
practically  trained  for  giving  elementary  gardening,  or 
even  farming  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  This, 


I  presume,  would  be  a  sine  qud  non  to  such  a  scheme. 
Lastly,  as  you  surmise,  the  money  should  come  from 
national  funds,  and  then  how  are  those  to  he  con¬ 
ciliated  who  would  consider  other  branches  of  technical 
education  much  more  important  1  Though  those 
difficulties  must  he  faced  and  met,  he  will  be  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  present  age  who  will  succeed 
in  migrating  the  people  from  the  towns  to  the  country 
and  locating  them  there.  —  IF.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

- ->*<- - 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

You  can  hardly  be  aware  of  what  has  been  going  on  at 
the  Linnean  Society  or  you  would  doubtless  have 
referred  to  the  matter  in  your  leader  of  January  21st. 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
that  society,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  did  his  best 
to  upset  the  harmonious  working  of  the  same  ;  but 
now  that  he  has  been  got  rid  of  the  sense  of  relief  that 
is  felt  by  the  Fellows  is  most  marked.  It  is  much  to 
be  deplored  that  so  clever  a  man  does  not  stick  to  his 
work  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where,  since  he  got 
control,  piles  of  correspondence  full  of  interesting 
matter  from  many  parts  have  been  lost  to  science. 
Residents  abroad  who  have  collected  and  sent  home 
details,  hoping  that  they  would  be  looked  into  and 
reported  upon,  when  they  return  home  express  their 
disgust  at  the  neglect.  They  further  report  that 
Germans  are  being  sent  out  to  investigate  the  resources 
of  our  colonies,  and  collect  gums,  drugs,  and  food- 
yielding  products,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  reports 
reach  head-quarters  they  are  published,  and  our 
consuls  and  merchants  see  them  translated  into  the 
American  papers,  and  then  copied  in  an  abbreviated 
form  into  the  pharmaceutical  journals  of  England,  or 
the  gardening  papers. 

The  Government  promised,  through  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner,  that  the  arrears  of  annual  reports  from  1882 
should  be  collected  and  published,  and  their  neglect  to 
do  so  will  be  brought  before  Parliament  this  year.  AArhen 
Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  to  Kew,  he  promised  that 
things  should  soon  change,  and  that  he  would  dig  out 
the  hidden  treasures  ;  but  he  was  very  soon  gagged  and 
told  to  pay  more  attention  to  his  tennis-playing,  or  to 
republish  some  of  his  dry  theoretical  papers  from  his 
tracts  bearing  on  the  information  he  scrambled  together 
during  a  journey  through  our  AVest  Indian  Islands. 
AYell  may  our  Ministers  tell  us  that  there  is  ample 
work  for  Parliament  to  do  in  connection  with  our  home 
affairs  ;  for  that  some  of  our  establishments,  and  Kew 
amongst  them,  want  looking  into  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  AVe  must  find  a  man  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s 
type,  who  will  prevent  Mr.  Plunket  from  making 
statements  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  he  does 
not  see  carried  out.  It  was  only  at  his  urgent  request 
that  the  matter  was  not  pushed  home  last  session. 
Time  has  shown  those  who  have  waited  what 
amount  of  earnestness  there  was  in  the  intention, 
when  the  Kew  authorities  pleaded  for  time.  An 
“overworked  staff”  indeed!  How  can  Mr.  Dyer 
plead  that  his  staff  has  not  time  to  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  Minister,  while  he  can  not  only  spare  time  himself 
for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but  is  now  doing  his  best  to  get  his  chief 
subordinate  appointed  to  the  post  of  treasurer  of  that 
society,  in  opposition  to  more  worthy  Fellows  ?  Mr. 
Morris’s  election  to  the  council,  and  thereby  his  election 
to  the  treasurership,  can  in  no  way  benefit  the  society, 
and  it  is  time  such  jobbery  by  Government  officials  was 
stopped. — Sugar  Cane.  [AVe  are  well  informed  as  to 
what  has  been  going  on  at  the  Linnean  Society,  but 
for  the  moment  we  are  more  interested  in  the  fate  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  Linnean  Society 
is  practically  a  private  corporation  which  does  not 
much  concern  the  general  public  ;  but  the  management 
of  Kew — a  public  institution  kept  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  State — is  another  matter.  It  is  time  someone 
pressed  the  Government  to  see  that  the  State  gets  value 
for  the  large  sum  spent  on  that  establishment. — Ed.] 

- — >3K— - 

ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AT 

WOOLTON  WOOD. 

The  Orchid  houses  at  AAroolton  AYood,  Liverpool,  the 
residence  of  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.,  are  very  gay  with 
bloom  at  the  present  time.  The  plants  are  allowed  to 
expand  their  flowers  in  the  houses  where  they  are 
grown,  and  not  taken  into  any  special  structure  for  this 
purpose  ;  thus  the  interest  of  the  visitor  is  maintained 
from  first  to  last. 

The  first  to  attract  attention  is  Cattleya  Triante 
Normanii,  with  its  deep  crimson  lip  and  blush  sepals 
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and  petals.  C.  T.  Dodgsonii  is  very  fine,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  its  rich  crimson  lip  and  orange-yellow 
throat.  C.  T.  Chestertoni  is  also  very  good,  reminding 
one  of  C.  Mossioe  Hardyana.  There  is  quite  a  host  of 
ordinary  forms  of  C.  Trianae  in  flower  and  bud, 
promising  a  fine  display  for  some  considerable  time. 
Cattleya  bogotensis  and  C.  chocoensis  are  also  in 
flower,  and  contrast  very  favourably  with  other 
varieties.  Cypripediums  are  doing  well,  a  great  im¬ 
provement  being  noticeable  in  the  new,  strong,  and 
vigorous  growths.  There  is  a  goodly  number  in  flower, 
including  C.  barbatum,  C.  b.  biflorum,  C.  villosum,  a 
fine  plant  and  variety  ;  C.  "Williamsianum,  C.  Sedeni, 
C.  selligerum  majus,  C.  Hookerse,  C.  Dayanum, 
C.  Swanianum  giganteum,  C.  insigne,  C.  i.  Maulei, 
C.  i.  punctatum  violaceum,  C.  Schlimii  album,  and 
C.  Boxalli,  a  fine  variety,  the  white  margin  to  the 
upper  sepal  being  clear  and  well  defined.  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  atropurpureum  is  carrying  a  fine  spike  just 
ready  to  expand  its  blooms.  Dendrobiums  in  flower 
include  that  beautiful  hybrid  D.  endocharis,  which 
may  be  termed  a  white  form  of  D.  aureum ;  D. 
superbiens,  D.  crassinode  Barberianum,  D.  Wardianum 
Lowii,  D.  W.  album,  D.  heterocarpum  (aureum), 
and  D.  Brymerianum,  a  fine  plant,  with  pseudo-bulbs 
18  ins.  long.  The  forms  of  Lielia  anceps  are  numerous, 
including  L.  a.  Dawsoni,  L.  a.  "Williamsiana,  L.  a. 
Schroderi,  with  three  well-developed  flowers  on  the 
spike,  and  L.  albida  in  several  forms. 

The  Odontoglossum  house  is  very  gay  with  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra},  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  gloriosum,  0. 
Sanderianum,  0.  (Erstedii,  0.  Rossii  majus,  0.  Cer- 
vantesii,  0.  Edwardii,  0.  maculatum,  and  0.  pulchellum 
majus.  Oncidium.  unguiculatum  has  a  spike  4  ft. 
long,  covered  with  bloom  ;  there  are  also  many  plants 
of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  whose  scarlet  flowers  make  a 
lovely  contrast.  Ccelogyne  cristata  and  its  varieties 
are  flowering  in  quantity,  and  very  forward  in  bud  is 
the  original  variety,  C.  c.  alba,  while  C.  c.  maxima, 
and  C.  c.  Lemoniana  (a  fine  specimen  with  from  60  to 
70  flower  spikes)  are  in  full  bloom.  Although  still  early 
in  the  year,  Masdevallias  are  beginning  to  flower,  those 
varieties  already  open  beng  M.  Chelsoni,  M.  Yeitchii, 
M.  tovarensis,  and  M.  bella  (a  fine  specimen  in  a  12-in. 
pan).  Oncidium  macranthum  and  0.  rhizophorum 
were  each  carrying  a  strong  spike,  and  will  be  open  in 
a  few  days.  A  very  pretty  Orchid  in  bloom  is  Helicia 
sanguinolenta  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish 
yellow,  spotted  and  barred  with  Indian  red,  the  lip 
being  white  with  violet  markings  at  the  base.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  in  quantity,  Pilumna  nobilis,  Maxillaria 
nigrescens,  Yanda  teres,  Phalosnopsis  Schilleriana, 
Saccolabium  giganteum  (many  specimens),  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  C.  Yeitchii  and  C.  Williamsiana  complete 
a  fine  display  of  bloom  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Todd  (the  gardener!  and  his  assistants  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  wide  reputation  this  collection  has 
gained.—/. - ->;£<- - 

“LETHORION.” 

Since  we  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
the  French  method  of  destroying  insects  in  plant 
houses  by  means  of  nicotine  vapour  instead  of  by 
fumigating  with  Tobacco  smoke,  the  process  has  been 
well  tried  by  plant  growers  in  this  country,  and  on 
account  of  its  thorough  efficacy,  combined  with  less 
objectionable  consequences  to  the  operator  and  the 
certainty  with  which  plants  in  flower  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ordeal  without  injury,  has  become  well 
established  amongst  us  as  sound  practice.  The  latest 
form  of  vaporiser,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  just  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co., 
Limited,  18,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  name  of 
“Leth orion,”  though  it  will  doubtless  become  more 
popularly  known  as  the  Carbon  Cone.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  cone-shaped  vessel  containing  a  solid  wax-like 
substance,  and  encased  in  a  combustible  wrapper, 
which  on  being  set  on  fire  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  vessel  sufficiently  high  to  vaporise  the  contents. 
In  practice  the  cone,  or  cones — as  many  as  may  be 
required,  according  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  the 
house  may  contain — is,  or  are,  placed  on  inverted 
flower-pots,  and  properly  lighted  all  round  the  top 
before  the  operator  leaves  the  house.  Hearing  of  the 
successful  manner  in  which  the  cones  had  been  tried 
by  Mr.  Head  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  tried  them  our¬ 
selves  on  some  ordinary  soft-wooded  greenhouse  plants, 
with  the  result  that  the  green-fly — the  only  pest  we 
are  troubled  with  —  were  completely  annihilated. 
Having,  however,  been  favoured  with  a  supply  of  cones 
Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler,  &  Co.,  we  thought  it 
desirable  to  gain  the  experience  of  someone  who  has 
charge  of  a  more  general  collection  of  plants,  and 


accordingly  sent  some  to  an  able  practical  friend  of 
ours,  who  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  tried  the  carbon  cones  in  our  plant  stove 
and  Orchid  house  with  satisfactory  results.  Although 
the  cones  were  not  the  size  required  for  our  houses, 
according  to  the  directions  given  for  their  use,  yet  all 
the  green-fly  were  killed.  The  vapour  fumes  have  not 
that  hot,  dry,  burning  effect  peculiar  to  Tobacco- 
smoke,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather  soft  and  cool. 
Amateurs  having  small  houses  to  fumigate,  will  find  in 
the  carbon  cones  the  very  thing  they  have  long  been 
in  wrant  of,  as  they  have  only  to  measure  up  the  number 
of  cubic  feet,  and  get  a  cone  of  the  required  size,  place 
it  on  an  inverted  flower-pot,  set  alight  the  touch- paper, 
and  without  further  trouble  or  fear  of  damage  to  their 
plants,  thus  rid  themselves  of  insect  pests.” 

- — - 

STOCKS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Many  schedules  of  prizes  at  country  shows  contain 
among  the  cut-flower  classes  one  for  spikes  of  Stocks, 
and  so  imperfectly  is  the  term  spikes  understood  that 
some  will  be  content  with  exhibiting  the  main  spike  of 
the  plant,  while  others  will  produce  the  whole  plant — 
main  spike,  side  branches,  and  all.  The  plants  are 
lifted  from  the  open  ground,  the  stem  severed  as  near  its 
junction  with  the  roots  as  possible,  and  placed  in  a 
vessel  containing  water.  All  kinds  of  vessels  are 
employed,  and  in  some  cases,  while  the  six  spikes 
(supposing  the  class  requires  this  number)  are  occasion¬ 
ally  placed  singly  in  bottles  or  glasses,  the  whole  six 
plants  or  spikes  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  one 
vessel,  and  it  not  unusually  happens  that  the  Stocks 
are  simply  laid  upon  tlie’stage,  where  they  soon  shrivel 
up.  A  more  wretched  way  of  exhibiting  Stocks  can 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

And  yet  well-grown  Stocks  ought  to  be  a  pleasing 
feature  at  flower  shows,  but  it  is  essentially  necessary 
to  being  so  that  they  be  exhibited  very  differently  in 
method  to  that  above  described.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
much  to  suggest  that  they  be  grown  in  pots  ;  but  it 
might  be  required  that  the  plants  be  grown  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  open  air,  and  then  lifted  with  nice 
balls  of  soil  to  the  roots  a  month  or  so  previous  to  the 
show,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  becoming  somewhat 
established,  and  then  they  could  be  preserved  fresh, 
and  stand  a  chance  of  being  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
If  anyone  else  can  suggest  a  better  method  of  exhibiting 
Stocks,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  it  is. 

;  Even  when  cut  flowers  are  shown  in  the  properly 
recognised  method  at  country  shows,  it  is  remarkable 
how  soon  they  fade.  Suitable  tents  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule;  they  are  small  and  low,  and  without 
any  means  of  ventilation.  The  flower  show  promoters 
have  to  be  content,  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances, 
with  what  they  can  get  in  the  immediate  locality  ;  and 
bad  is  often  the  best.  On  a  hot  day  the  atmosphere  is 
close  and  stifling,  and  rarely  is  it  that  anyone  has 
sufficient  thought  to  open  the  sides,  by  unhooking  the 
hangings  where  they  are  joined  to  the  roof.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  flowers  suffer  ?  I  have  too 
frequently  known— and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  last 
summer — the  flowers  literally  shrivelled  up  before  the 
judges  could  see  them.  What  a  forlorn  appearance  they 
present  to  view  ! — looking  more  like  herbs  drying  in 
the  sun  for  culinary  purposes. 

But  so  long  as  prizes  are  offered  for  Stocks,  so  long 
wrill  they  be  grown  for  exhibition.  There  are  two  very 
fine  types  of  imported  Stocks  that  are  admirably 
adapted  for  exhibition  purposes :  one  is  the  large- 
flowering  Dwarf  Pyramidal,  and  the  other  is  the  Giant 
Perfection.  Two  finer  types  of  annual  or  ten-week 
Stocks  are  not  to  be  obtained;  they  are  very  double, 
of  bright  and  distinct  colours,  good  branching  habit, 
and  altogether  wrell  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  according  to  the  time  the  plants 
are  required  for  exhibition.  If  early  in  July,  about  the 
middle  of  March  ;  if  early  in  August,  in  April.  The 
seeds  can  be  reared  in  a- cold  frame  or  on  the  open 
border  under  a  hand-glass,  and  then  planted  out  in 
rich  soil.  Stocks  are  far  too  often  starved  by  being 
planted  in  poor  soil.  The  finest  lot  of  Stocks  I  ever 
saw  were  of  the  Giant  Perfection  type,  and  they  had 
been  planted  out  as  a  kind  of  carpet  to  a  large  bed  of 
standard  Boses.  This  bed  was  well  mulched  with 
short  manure  during  the  autumn,  which  the  rains  and 
winds  of  winter  had  reduced  by  early  spring  to  a  small 
state,  in  which  form  it  lay  thickly  upon  the  surface. 
The  bed  was  then  gently  forked  over  and  the  Stocks 
planted  out  in  it.  The  result  was  the  plants  grew 
into  large  branching  examples,  and  the  flowers  they 
produced  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
them. — R.  D. 
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Wardian  Cases. — Those  who  are  fond  of  Ferns  and 
Mosses  and  have  no  means  of  cultivating  or  enjoying 
them  in  hothouses,  can,  nevertheless,  grow  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  the  miniature  and  tufted 
species,  both  British  and  exotic,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Wardian  Case  or  two  in  windows  enjoying  a  fair 
amount  of  light.  I  have  no  doubt  many,  like  myself, 
have  looked  with  envy  on  the  healthy  little  bits  of 
Ferns  generally  so  plentiful  in  the  markets  at  most 
seasons,  but  especially  in  summer,  knowing  that  in 
most  cases  they  would  have  but  a  short-lived  existence 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  dwelling  room.  This  applies 
more  especially  to  the  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  Selagi- 
nellas  popularly  termed  Mosses. 

Many  of  them  really  require  very  little  heat,  and  in 
. rooms  where  a  fire  is  kept  od,  or  at  least  during  the 
evenings,  very  little  effort  will  be  required  to  keep  out 
frost  even  should  the  weather  be  severe.  Some  of  them 
may  even  be  frozen  without  suffering  injury.  Owing  to 
the  close  nature  of  the  Wardian  Case  the  effects  of  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  entirely  obviated  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  very  little  water  will  be  required  at 
any  season,  especially  in  winter,  after  the  Ferns  have 
become  established. 

British  Ferns  for  a  Case. — A  large  number  of 
the  British  species  would  conform  to  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  were  it  not  for  their  size,  which  renders  them 
inconvenient  to  accommodate,  unless  in  the  form  of 
small  seedlings.  The  Aspleniums  are  all  beautiful,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ordinary  wild  types  of  A. 
Filix-fcemina,  on  account  of  their  size,  and  A.  Ruta- 
muraria,  may  all  be  grown  to  perfection.  The  latter 
Fern  naturally  lives  in  the  crevices  of  bridges,  walls, 
and  dry  rocks,  and  has  peculiar  likings,  which  amateurs 
generally  fail  to  master.  A.  fontanum,  A.  laneeolatum, 
A.  ceterach,  and  A.  Adiantum  nigrum,  A.  trichomanes, 
and  A.  viride  are  all  extremely  graceful  or  pretty.  Of 
the  last  character  is  A.  germanicum  and  A.  septentrio- 
nale,  with  slender-tufted  fronds  about  3  ins.  or  4  ins. 
high.  A.  marinum  grows  admirably  in  AYardian  cases, 
and  its  leathery  evergreen  fronds  are  neither  without 
beauty  nor  interest. 

Many  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  are  also  admirable,  especially  the  dwarfer¬ 
growing  kinds,  crested,  multifid,  or  otherwise,  such  as 
S.  v.  Wardii,  S.  v.  Kelwayi,  and  S.  v.  crispum  spirale. 
Some  of  the  depauperated,  very-much-branehed  and 
crested  forms  of  the  Lady  Fern  (Asplenium  Filix- 
fcemina),  such  as  A.  F.-f.  grandiceps  and  A.  F.-f. 
acrocladon,  are  not  only  admissible  but  resemble 
beautiful  tufts  of  crisped  Parsley.  The  mountain 
Parsley  (Allosorus  crispus)  forms  dense  tufts  of  finely- 
cut  fronds,  but  does  not  like  confinement  under  glass. 
The  Holly  Fern  is  a  slow-growing  plant  of  great 
interest,  and  might  find  a  place  amongst  the  occupants 
of  a  case,  together  with  the  fragile  and  deciduous 
Bladder  Ferns,  the  species  of  Cystopteris,  most  of 
which  are  finely  divided  and  extremely  pretty,  but  die 
down  early  in  autumn.  The  British  Maidenhair 
( Adiantum  Capillus-Yeneris),  from  the  interest  as  well  as 
beauty  attaching  to  it,  should  not  be  overlooked. — Filiy. 
- - 

FROM  AN  APPRENTICE  TO 

MASTER. 

(Concluded  from p.  342/ 

The  Journeyman. 

In  his  first  year  a  journeyman  is  little  better  than  an 
appfentice,  except  being  permitted  to  handle  more  freely 
subjects  which  he  may  have  been  only  allowed  to  look 
at  in  his  apprenticeship.  He  now  begins  to  find  out 
his  deficiency  ;  his  master  generally  supposes  he  ought 
to  know  more  than  he  really  does.  As  a  rule,  he  is 
told  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  ;  he  gets  no 
instructions  how  to  do  it,  and,  of  course,  would  not 
dare  to  ask  in  case  the  master  should  think  him 
incapable  of  the  work.  He  adopts  his  own  method, 
and  when  the  master  comes  round,  of  course  all  is 
wrong  ;  and,  as  generally  happens,  the  young  man  has 
to  suffer  his  master’s  displeasure. 

A  journeyman  is  often  slighted  when  any  particular 
fruit  or  flowers  have  to  be  picked  or  cut.  The  foreman 
or  master,  as  a  rule,  performs  that  piece  of  fancy  work; 
but  why  not  allow  the  journeyman  or  the  apprentice 
to  perform  part?  If  he  does  not  know  he  ought  to 
be  initiated  into  the  secret;  and  by  so  doing,  when 
either  of  his  superiors  is  absent,  and  anything  is 
wanted,  he  could  with  . safety  be  trusted  to  get  what 
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is  required.  13  it  not  often  the  case,  on  holidays  or 
Sundays,  that  something  in  the  fruit  or  flower  way  is 
wanted,  when  the  young  man  on  duty,  not  having  the 
liberty  to  touch,  is  completely  at  his  wit’s  end  to  know 
what  to  cut  or  what  is  really  wanted,  and  consoles 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  have  got 
instructions  in  case  of  emergency  ?  Cases  like  these 
are  far  too  numerous,  all  of  which  I  greatly. attribute 
to  the  head,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  under  his 
charge  are  instructed  how  to  act  in  any  emergency. 

A  journeyman  is  often  himself  to  blame,  because  if 
asked  to  perform  some  work  that  does  not  suit  his 
taste,  he  refuses  to  do  it  as  it  is  not  gardening.  This 
is,  however,  often  to  his  own  disadvantage.  I  have 
in  my  time  had  to  assist  in  refitting  and  mending  joints 
in  hot-water  pipes,  work  that  1  went  to  with  a  will,  and 
and  am  now  glad  I  did  so.  A  journeyman,  again,  often 
objects  to  outside  work;  his  great  ambition  is  to  be 
under  glass,  which  is  very  good  in  its  wajn  But  with¬ 
out  a  thorough  practical  teaching  in  outside  work  in  all 
its  departments  he  will  never  thoroughly  fit  himself  for 
a  master  or  a  foreman’s  position.  He  loses  that  chance 
of  gaining  information  that  will,  perhaps,  take  him  years 
afterwards  to  learn.  A  journeyman  should  never  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  culture  under  glass  till  he  feels 
he  can  talk  on  the  general  cultivation  of  out-door 
gardening  without  being  detected  as  a  novice  in  his 
position.  Ambition  in  human  nature  steps  in  at  this 
point,  and  upsets  many  a  young  man’s  good  intentions 
and  aspirations  by  making  him  believe  he  knows 
more,  when  his  knowledge  is  only  half  perfected. 
Would  we  could,  at  this  stage  of  a  gardener’s  life, 

“See  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 

It  would  from  many  a  blunder  free  us.” 

The  Foreman. 

The  rising  gardener  has  now  advanced  so  far  in  social 
position,  that  with  a  good  sound  training  in  his  former 
situations,  he  will  often  at  this  stage  consider  himself 
close  to  his  master’s  acquirements  ;  but  if  not  well 
practised  he  will  begin  to  feel  the  shoe  pinch.  His 
duties  often  require  him  to  act  the  part  of  master,  and 
the  responsibility  of  training  young  men  is  often  left 
to  his  charge.  Possibly  he  may  feel  the  position,  and 
act  the  part  of  a  good  master,  by  imparting  what  know¬ 
ledge  he  can  with  free  good  will  for  the  benefit  of  those 
under  him.  Should  his  disposition  prove  the  opposite, 
I  pity  any  young  man  directly  under  his  charge.  He 
may  often  assume  the  role  of  more  master  than  the 
head,  and  refuse  to  be  dictated  to  by  his  superior  ;  he 
may  presume  he  ought  not  to  be  checked  for  what  is 
not  in  accordance  with  his  master’s  ideas,  forgetting 
that  the  master,  and  not  he,  is  first  responsible  for  any¬ 
thing  that  may  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

An  instance  of  a  foreman  sometimes  attaining  that 
position  before  knowing  the  general  rudiments  of 
horticulture  occurs  to  me.  In  passing  through,  with  a 
brother  foreman,  one  of  our  large  private  gardens,  we 
were  shown  round  by  the  plant  foreman  ;  and  in 
passing  through  the  Melon  pit  the  conversation,  of 
course,  got  -on  the  subject  before  us,  when  the  young 
man  honestly  told  us  he  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
fruit  culture,  and  quite  possibly  at  the  first  change  this 
young  man  might  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  fruit 
department. 

The  Master. 

Passing  to  the  last  part  of  my  text  we  will  now 
consider  the  master’s  duties.  Seeing  I  have  touched 
on  several  things  he  ought  to  have  done  as  regards 
teaching  his  undergraduates,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  mention  them  again  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  some  head  gardeners  do  not  do  their  duty 
to  men  as  regards  showing  them  how  different 
kinds  of  work  ought  to  be  done,  while  in  doing  the 
several  lighter  kinds  of  work  without  imparting  a  little 
to  the  apprentices  under  their  charge  they  are 
actually  robbing  them  of  their  due  rights.  Some  may 
say,  “  Do  you  practice  what  you  write  ?”  My  answer  is, 
Yes,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  as  gardening  has 
no  hidden  secrets  to  me.  Gardening  is  not  an  art  for 
which  one  can  take  out  a  patent,  and  at  the  end  of 
man’s  existence,  if  he  has  not  divulged  his  secrets  of 
success  to  those  about  him,  his  patent  and  patent  office 
are  gone  beyond  recovery  or  use  to  living  society. 

Masters  in  some  cases  are  not  altogether  to  blame ; 
possibly  their  term  of  office  is  not  “built  on  a  rock,”  or, 
from  a  builder’s  point,  has  “passed  the  surveyor.”  Their 
staff  may  be  made  up  of  apprentices  and  labourers  only. 
In  cases  like  these,  one  must  deal  gently  with  the 
master.  A  great  many  men  forget,  when  they  are  raised 
to  the  top,  that  they  once  lived  in  a  bothy  ;  they  forget 
that  they  would  have  once  been  glad  of  the  master’s  old 
Chronicle,  The  Gardening  World,  Garden,  or  any 


other  gardening  periodical  ;  they  forget  that  an  old 
catalogue  of  some  seedsman  would  have  been  a  useful 
addition  to  their  little  store  of  books  as  a  reference  for 
some  plant  or  seed  name  ;  aud  fail  to  see  how  they  could 
help  the  young  men  under  them  in  their  vocation,  by 
books  that  their  humble  pittance  can  ill  afford  to 
purchase,  but  which  would  help  to  knit  the  bond  of 
friendship  between  master  and  men. 

Masters  in  a  great  many  instances  neglect  that  most 
important  point — to  treat  those  under  them  as  human 
beings,  and  possessed  of  feelings  akin  to  themselves  ; 
their  idea  is  to  treat  their  subordinates  as  being  far 
below  their  own  social  standing,  to  keep  them  at  a 
distance  in  case  any  undue  intimacy  or  liberty  should 
be  taken  ;  but  if  they  are  men  possessed  of  ordinary 
self-possession,  they  can  with  every  confidence  converse 
with  those  under  them  on  matters  horticultural,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  men  and  often  of  themselves,  and  still 
command  that  respect  which  their  position  deserves. 

In  summing  up  the  above  remarks,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  greater  unity  among  masters  and  men — a 
more  brotherly  fellowship,  not  a  mere  grasping  of 
position,  but  with  an  aim  to  teach  and  impart  in¬ 
formation  to  those  under  their  change  ;  to  encourage  a 
love  for  their  work  by  experimenting  with  different 
subjects  in  an  open  and  helpful  manner.  By  so  doing, 
we  should  find,  in  course  of  time,  that  apprentices 
would  invariably  commence  their  first  stage  in  a 
journeyman’s  life  with  a  better  store  of  the  general 
rudiments  of  gardening  in  their  heads  than  the 
ordinary  run  that  have  passed  before  them. 

With  regard  to  schools  of  horticulture,  nothing,  in 
my  opinion  of  high  scientific  training,  will  ever  act  as 
a  remedy  for  the  present  grievance.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  maintain  that  the  learning  of  the  higher 
sciences  of  gardening  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided  ;  but  I 
maintain  that  nothing  but  practical  science  and 
practical  examinations  will,  in  course  of  time,  raise  the 
standard  of  horticulture  in  this  country. — G.  Beaton. 

- - - 

otes  from  Scotland. 


Celery. — The  first  crop  of  well-blanched  Celery  for  the 
August  and  September  exhibitions  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  grower,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  telling  items  in 
a  collection  of  vegetables.  Many  fail  by  undue  haste. 
The  seed  is  sown  and  subjected  to  strong  heat,  causing 
weakly  growth  and  a  strong  proclivity  to  “bolt”  to 
seed.  Great  size  is  often  aimed  at,  while  looseness  of 
growth  and  pithy  stems  may  be  very  prominent.  The 
careful  judge  soon  detects  this,  and  very  often  the 
smaller,  compact,  and  solid  Celery  is  awarded  first 
honours.  If  the  seed  be  sown  and  covered  with  fine 
soil,  kept  near  the  light,  extremes  of  temperature 
carefully  avoided,  watered  with  care,  the  transplanting 
from  seed  pans  to  boxes,  &c.,  being  done  in  a  skilful 
manner,  and  all  checking  avoided,  one  need  not 
fear  having  good  solid  and  well-blanched  Celery  during 
August  and  onward.  Major  Clarke’s  Red  and  Turner’s 
Incomparable  (if  true)  are  difficult  to  surpass  for  general 
use  ;  but  some  of  the  larger  kinds  may  be  more  suitable 
for  early  autumn  exhibitions.  We  generally  grow 
about  four  successive  sowings,  and  last  year  the  first 
and  last  have  been  and  are  the  most  serviceable. 
Cold  unnecessary  drenchings  of  water  at  the  roots  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  or  neglect  with  moisture, 
are  evils  which  are  certain  to  cause  disappointment. 
Water  with  a  very  fine  rose  before  sowing  the  seed, 
covering  it  lightly. — Caledonian. 

Forced  Vegetables.— Onions. — Among  the 
keen  exhibiting  class  of  growers,  the  present  time  is 
chosen  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  their  choice  kinds  of 
Onions,  in  pans,  pots  or  boxes.  By  doing  so  in  good 
time,  allowing  the  plants  plenty  of  scope  to  grow, 
without  forcing  them  by  heat  to  any  great  extent,  keep¬ 
ing  them  near  the  light,  allowing  plenty  of  air,  and  by 
careful  attention  with  water,  the  plants  are  strong  and 
in  good  condition  for  transplanting  during  early  spring. 
Prizes  are  given  for  “spring  sown  ”  and  “autumn  sown” 
bulbs.  It  would  be  puzzling  to  tell  which  was  the  earlier 
or  later  sowing.  One  very  successful  competitor  openly 
declared  at  an  exhibition  last  autumn  that  he  made 
sure  of  getting  his  “spring  sowing  ”  in  during  the  early 
part  of  January.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  in 
northern  districts  exhibition  Onions  and  Leeks  cannot 
be  had  in  prime  condition  if  sowing  is  left  till  spring. 
It  would  often  remove  an  amount  of  carping  if  definite 
seasons  were  not  stated  as  to  the  period  of  sowing  the 
seeds.  This  class  of  gardening  is,  of  course,  not  of  a 
profitable  character,  but  if  success  is  to  be  attained  by 


exhibitors,  neither  time,  patience  nor  expense  must  be 
considered  ;  and  we  know  much  enthusiasm  has  to  bo 
expended  before  the  goal  is  won.  Leeks,  Cauliflower, 
Curled  Kale,  Parsley  and  Cabbage  are  brought  forward 
for  early  planting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Onions. 

Carrots  and  Turnips. 

Where  plenty  of  tree-leaves  are  procurable,  early  crops 
of  Carrots  of  the  Plorn  kind  are  easily  raised  through 
the  medium  of  ordinary  frames  placed  on  a  bed  made 
thoroughly  firm  to  prevent  excess  of  heat.  Light 
sandy  loam,  about  8  ins.  deep,  depending  on  gentle 
warmth  from  fermenting  material,  has  always  raised  the 
finest  early  Carrots  wc  have  seen.  Rows  of  French 
Breakfast,  Early  Frame,  Olive  Shape,  or  other  Radishes 
sown  between  the  Carrots  will  come  into  use  before  the 
latter  will  suffer  by  crowding  them,  and  will  be  cleared 
off  to  allow  the  Carrots  free  space  to  develop  themselves. 
We  have  always  preferred  rows  to  broad-cast  sowing. 
A  continuous  circulation  of  air  at  all  times  for  these 
crops  is  indispensable  to  success. 

Turnips  for  April  supply  may  be  sown  soon.  They 
require  very  little  bottom  or  top  heat,  as  premature 
seeding  may  be  expected  when  much  forcing  is  resorted 
to.  Good  wholesome  soil  made  tolerably  firm,  together 
with  protection  from  frost  and  damp,  is  all  the  young 
plants  require.  A  close  atmosphere  drives  them  to 
lanky  growth,  and  premature  seeding  is  the  final  stage 
before  any  bulbs  are  formed.  Milan  has  been  our 
favourite  for  first  supply  for  several  years,  Munich 
formerly  doing  good  service  ;  but  these  kinds  are  not 
of  high  quality  for  general  summer  crops.  Young 
Carrots  and  Turnips,  under  the  protection  of  fine  ashes, 
are  very  serviceable  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  have  these  in  fair  condition  till 
young  crops  are  ready  in  spring. — Caledonian. 

Stirling  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual 
social  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  26th,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Ritchie,  Polmaise,  presiding.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  and  after  partaking  of  an 
excellent  tea,  the  chairman  briefly  addressed  the 
meeting,  referring  to  the  work  of  the  past  session,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  next  would  prove  a 
worthy  successor.  He  then  introduced  Mr.  Mungo 
Temple,  of  Carron  House  Gardens,  as  the  essayist  for 
the  evening.  Mr.  Temple  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  be  there  that  evening  and  to  contribute 
what  share  he  could  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  subject  on  which  he  proposed  to  speak 
might  be  styled  “Observations  on  Some  of  the  Main 
Principles  of  Cultivation.”  He  treated  briefly  the 
important  matters  of  soil,  moisture — the  proper  watering 
of  plants,  air,  light,  heat,  and  manure,  and,  in  an 
admirable  address,  showed  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
sound  information  on  these  subjects,  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  meet  difficulties,  improve  cultural  details, 
and  simplify  the  modus  operandi  of  their  calling. 
Following  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Temple’s  address,  several 
of  the  members  made  a  few  remarks  eulogistic  of  that 
gentleman’s  observations,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  him.  A  pleasant  conversazione  followed, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  an  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  secretary.  —  W.  J.  C. 

Mulching  Fruit  Bushes.  —  Experience  has 
shown,  in  every  district,  that  judicious  mulching  has 
had  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  every  kind  of  fruit¬ 
bearing  tree  ;  and  it  has  been  an  active  agent,  in  many 
cases,  in  arresting  disease,  both  in  roots  and  branches — 
the  latter  are  never  right  when  the  former  are  wrong — as 
well  as  increasing  the  size  and  quality  of  fruits  ;  but  to 
cover  surfaces  thickly  over  roots  while  they  are  forcing 
themselves  deeply  into  unwholesome  subsoil  is  mischief 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  much  of  this  has  come 
under  our  notice.  Instead  of  removing  the  under¬ 
surface  evil  first,  and  then  endeavouring  to  induce  the 
upward  growth  of  roots,  the  cutting  and  hacking  of 
branches  receives  attention  only.  Such  mischief  is 
only  practised  by  novices  now,  and  they  ought  easily 
to  see  that  it  is  an  error,  by  the  numerous  writers  on 
the  subject,  and  the  explicit  details  so  often  given 
during  the  year  pointing  to  the  evils  of  mutilating 
branches  while  the  roots  are  in  form  antagonistic  to 
success.  During  the  slight  frosts  we  have  had  in  our 
locality — no  snow  has  yet  fallen  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  fairly  cover  the  ground — well-rotted  manure  has 
been  wheeled  to  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  Conifers,  and  fruit 
bushes — especially  Currants  and  Gooseberries — for  the 
purpose  of  mulching  them.  The  bushes  having  all 
been  lifted,  root-trimmed,  and  re-planted  a  few  years 
ago,  are  now  a  compact  mass  of  fibres,  and  for  three 
seasons  past  they  have  borne  enormous  crops  of  fruit, 
with  comparatively  little  growth  of  wood,  requiring 
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next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  pruning.  To  keep 
matters  thus  satisfactorily,  a  clearance  of  surface-soil 
is  made  over  the  roots,  a  good  coating  of  manure  is 
given,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  in 
it,  fresh  soil  is  thrown  over  the  mulching,  brought 
from  any  plot  likely  to  be  free  from  the  larvte  of  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  the  whole  trodden  down  firmly  when  the 
season  is  somewhat  advanced.  During  the  course  of 
the  year  the  roots  become  concentrated  in  the  surfacing, 
and  do  not  spread  far  from  the  trunk,  by  which  means 
their  fruiting  proclivities  are  greatly  increased,  the 
growth  of  wood  reduced,  and  a  decided  check  to  drought 
and  vermin  secured. — Caledonian. 

- - 

A  SUCCESSFUL  AMATEUR. 

As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  even  by  an 
amateur  when  his  mind  is  given  to  the  pursuit  of  an 
object,  and  when  stirred  up  by  the  wholesome  and 
stimulating  rivalry  of  exhibitions,  we  are  reminded  by 
the  success  of  Mr.  John  Cadenhead,  North  Blairs, 
Auchinbloe,  Fordoun,  who  gained  forty-three  prizes  at 
the  Glenbervie,  Fordoun,  and  Arbuthnot  Flower  Show 
last  year.  This  he  did  with  the  aid  of  three  green¬ 
houses  constructed  by  himself,  together  with  a  garden 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Two  houses  are  entirely  occupied,  or  almost  so,  with 
Ferns  and  Mosses,  while  they  ’were  so  crowded  last 
summer  that  all  the  large  and  less  select  of  them  were 
thinned  out  and  transferred  to  the  side  of  a  stream, 
where  a  temporary  structure  was  made  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  means  of  shading.  A  third  house  used 
as  a  conservatory  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  Petunias,  Lantanas,  Salvia  splendens, 
Lilium  Harrisii,  L.  auratum,  a  huge  specimen  of  L. 
speciosum  (lancifolium),  L.  s.  roseum,  and  L.  s.  rubrum. 
This  is  not  merely  a  list,  but  the  plants  are  well  grown 
and  flowered.  A  specimen  of  the  common  Myrtle 
(Myrtus  communis),  measuring  6  ft.  in  height  by  4  ft. 
in  width,  had  to  occupy  a  central  position  on  the  floor, 
because  it  was  too  large  for  the  staging. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber  climbed  the  roof,  while  the 
shelves  were  occupied  with  various  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  subjects  wherewith  a  conservatory  might  be 
rendered  gay,  either  in  summer  or  autumn.  Amongst 
those  in  flower  last  autumn  were  Streptocarpus  rexi, 
Vallota  purpurea,  and  Sedum  Sieboldi  medio-picta. 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  seemed  healthy,  trained  over  the 
roof ;  while  the  whole  was  lightened  up  by  the  use  of 
large  plants  of  "Woodwardia  radieans,  Pteris  flabellata, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum,  and  Niphobolus  lingua. 

A  large  and  representative  collection  of  British  Ferns 
monopolised  one  low-roofed  house,  and  have  been 
collected  together  at  North  Blairs  from  over  a  wide 
area  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  kinds  grown  ;  but,  like  most 
other  collectors,  Mr.  Cadenhead  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  rare  and  beautiful  dwarf  forms  of 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  such  as  S.  v.  crispum,  S.  v. 
Kelwayi,  S.  v.  grandiceps,  and  S.  v.  grandiceps  densum. 
The  endless  and  varied  forms  of  Asplenium  Filix- 
fosmina,  Polystichum  and  Polypodium,  chiefly  the 
bipinnatifid  forms  of  P.  vulgare — such  as  P.  v.  cornu- 
biense,  P.  v.  elegantissimum,  P.  v.  semilacerum,  &c. — 
are  well  represented.  The  last  three  Ferns,  together 
with  the  "Welsh  Polypody  (P.  v.  cambricum),  are  some 
of  the  finest  forms  into  which  the  common  Polypody 
has  sported,  and  which  all  amateurs  and  lovers 
of  British  Ferns  in  general  have  an  ambition — and 
a  very  laudable  one— to  possess.  The  fronds  are 
more  persistent  than  the  type,  and  generally,  if  not 
always,  last  until  new  ones  are  produced — a  very 
important  matter  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 
They  bear  the  same  relation  in  that  respect  to  the 
typical  form  which  Nephrolepis  rubescens  tripinnatifida 
does  to  its  parent  form.  In  this  house  a  number  of  the 
more  choice  and  hardy  exotic  Ferns,  such  as  Polystichum 
hirtipes  and  Adiantum  pedatum  are  also  located. 

The  house  devoted  to  the  culture  of  exotic  Ferns  and 
their  allies,  contains  many  of  the  more  popular  and 
useful  decorative  species  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
in  private  establishments,  where  their  cultural  require¬ 
ments  are  attended  to  by  the  skill  of  a  professional. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  and  best  grorvn  specimens 
were  Polystichum  capense,  P.  triangulare,  Phlebodium 
aureum,Davallia  elegans,  AdiantumVeitchii,  A.Pacottii, 
Lastrea  aristata  variegata,  Asplenium  flabellatum,  A. 
Fernandezianum,  A.  fabianum,  Nephrolepis  cordifolia, 
and  others.  The  largest  and  most  bulky  specimens 
were  those  in  the  conservatory,  already  mentioned. 
The  open  garden  is  always  well  stocked  with  various 
flowers  and  vegetables,  special  attention  being  given  to 


annuals,  herbaceous  perennials,  and  Potatos.  Mr. 
Cadenhead  also  secured  the  prize  for  the  largest 
collection  of  Ferns,  that  is,  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  species  and  varieties  found  growing  wild  in 
the  three  parishes  above  mentioned.  The  country  is 
purely  an  agricultural  one,  but  extremely  diversified 
with  mountain,  wood,  and  streams,  and  contains  a  rich 
flora,  with  which  no  one  is  more  acquainted,  or  knows 
the  whereabouts  of  any  particular  plant  better  than  Mr. 
Cadenhead.  _ 

SINGLE  AND  SEMI-DOUBLE 

CAMELLIAS. 

Some  kinds  of  Camellias  are  more  productive  in  the 
quantity  of  flowers  they  yield  than  others  ;  therefore, 
perhaps,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to 
a  few  free-flowering  kinds  that  will  give  the  cultivator 
a  good  display  of  really  fine  ornamental  flowers  that 
are  not  so  stiff  in  their  general  outline  "as  the  ordinary 
double  forms.  For  the  last  few  years  I  have  found 
that  a  great  aversion  has  sprung  up  against  the  use  of 
the  Camellia  as  a  flower  that  may  be  worn  by  ladies  at 
evening  parties,  in  consequence  of  the  formal  or  stiff 


militate  sadly  against  the  chances  of  any  English 
enthusiast  taking  them  in  hand.  The  progress  would 
be  slow  and  tedious  in  the  extreme.  But  still  there  are 
sorts  in  existence  that  once  were  popular,  and  are  so 
yet  amongst  a  few  cultivators,  and  these  are  the  kinds 
on  which  to  fall  back. 

C.  japonica,  the  well-known  single  red,  will  give  us 
flowers  in  abundance  on  well-grown  bushes.  There 
are  several  forms  of  it  about — some  much  finer  than 
others  —one  a  very  deep  crimson,  with  extra  dark 
foliage  which  might  be  worth  perpetuating.  Then  we 
have  C.  j.  simplex  alba,  a  pure  white,  good-sized  bloom, 
the  yellow  anthers  in  the  centre  showing  it  up  very 
prominently.  Then  there  is  C.  sanguines  variegata,  a 
single  red  kind,  similar  to  the  old  C.  japonica,  but 
with  beautiful  bright  variegated  foliage,  the  variegation 
being  pure  white. 

Amongst  Camellias  that  may  be  grown  for  furnishing 
or  for  cutting  from  without  being  considered  stiff  and 
formal  in  character,  our  good  old  friend,  C.  Donkelaarii, 
stands  pre-eminently  to  the  front.  A  well-grown 
plant  of  this  kind  in  full  flower  is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
For  instance,  a  plant  that  has  a  number  of  flowers 
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appearance  of  the  flower  when  fully  developed.  This, 
to  a  great  extent,  is  true,  but  if  the  flower  could  be 
used  in  the  bud  condition,  and  nicely  manipulated 
with  Fern,  &c.,  they  may  to  a  very  great  extent  be 
made  to  resemble  Roses  ;  but  after  all  they  lack  the 
odour  by  which  the  public  may  be  gulled  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  Rose  buds. 

This  being  the  case,  our  very  finest  and  best 
Camellia  flowers  are  too  stiff  for  personal  ornamentation; 
but  I  trust  they  will  never  be  too  formal  for  con¬ 
servatory  work.  "We  will  look  back  to  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  forms  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period,  and  try  to  find  out  some  that  are  looser  in  the 
form  of  their  flowers  ;  and  by  this  means  we  may 
induce  the  Camellia  to  again  look  up  from  the  dis¬ 
repute  into  which  it  appears  to  have  fallen. 

Single  flowers  have  at  various  times  been  more 
popular  than  doubles  amongst  florist  flowers,  and  if  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  single  Camellias  are 
better  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  times  than  the  doubles, 
possibly  a  reaction  might  commence  in  their  favour ; 
but  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  hybridist  would  be 
sorely  taxed  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  owing  to  the 
great  length  of  time  it  takes  to  obtain  seedlings,  prove 
them,  and  then  obtain  a  stock.  This  drawback  would 


fully  expanded,  a  number  half  open,  and  some  just 
bursting,  all  showing  the  yellow  anthers  conspicuously, 
whilst  some  of  the  flowers  are  clear  red,  others  distinctly 
blotched  with  pure  white,  and  all  showing  up  well 
amongst  the  deep  green  foliage  which  a  healthy  plant 
always  has  in  abundance,  will  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
A  fit  companion  for  this  fine  kind  is  Tricolor  de  Mathot, 
a  splendid  bold  semi-double  flower  with  white  petals, 
of  great  substance,  marbled  and  flamed  with  deep 
carmine,  the  yellow  anthers  in  this  form  showing 
themselves  very  plainly.  Its  habit  is  strong,  with  dark 
shining  foliage,  deeply  serrated  on  the  edge,  which 
gives  it  a  conspicuous  appearance. 

Then,  again,  there  is  C.  reticulata,  a  variety  with 
rosy  lake  semi-double  flowers  ;  and  the  old  C.  tricolor, 
a  single  white  with  striped  flowers,  and  a  very  good- 
habited  kind  in  the  bargain.  If  any  of  the  kinds 
named  above  be  grown  for  furnishing  or  cutting  from, 
they  will  soon  dispel  the  illusion  that  the  flowers  of 
Camellias  are  stiff.  It  is  by  letting  these  semi-double 
kinds  go  out  that  the  others  have  not  shown  them¬ 
selves  off  to  the  best  advantage.  The  semi-doubles, 
when  blended  with  the  others,  relieve  or  altogether 
prevent  the  formality  about  which  we  hear  so  much 
complaint  at  Hie  present  time. —  IV.  G. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

CUCUMBER. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  cynical  recipe  for 
preparing  Cucumbers  for  salad,  namely,  to  cut  them 
up,  add  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar,  and  then  throw 
them  on  the  dung-hill — very  good  advice,  no  doubt,  to 
those  troubled  with  indigestion — they  are  still  grown  in 
every  garden  of  any  pretentions,  and  sold  in  divers 
places,  from  the  fashionable  “  stores  ”  down  to  the 
humble  “coster’s  barrow”;  and  how  proud  is  the 
enthusiastic  amateur  or  cottager  who  can  produce  a 
nice  crisp  tender  Cucumber  for  his  own  table!  Now 
those  who  indulge  in  their  cultivation  will  soon  be 
making  preparation.  The  best  structure  in  which  to 
grow  them  is  a  well-heated  span-roofed  house,  where 
you  can  start  them  earlier,  and  also  have  them  later, 
than  by  growing  them  in  the  ordinary  frame  on  a  hot¬ 
bed. 

In  growing  Cucumbers  it  is  most  desirable  to  obtain 
a  good  variety,  free-growing  and  prolific.  Sutton’s 
Improved  Telegraph  is  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation. 
Sow  the  seeds  singly  in  small  pots,  using  light  soil, 
place  them  on  a  good  bottom  heat,  and  cover  with  a 
square  of  glass  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  through  the  soil 
place  them  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  light  to 
prevent  their  becoming  drawn  ;  when  they  have  made 


in  full  growth  and  fruit  must  never  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  and  they  require  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
or  they  soon  become  a  prey  to  that  pest  called  red- 
spider.  Top-dress  occasionally  with  rich  soil,  composed 
of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  horse-droppings,  the  latter  being 
rubbed  through  a  sieve  ;  this  will  invigorate  the  plants, 
and  when  heavily  cropped  soot-water  and  manure- 
water  will  be  beneficial.  Do  not  train  the  shoots  too 
thick,  and  thin  out  old  growth  that  has  done  bearing. 

If  the  convenience  of  a  Cucumber  house  does  not 
exist,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  hot-bed  and  frame 
system.  Stake  out  the  ground  1  ft.  larger  all  round 
than  the  frame,  and  in  making  the  bed,  be  careful  to 
construct  it  of  such  solidity  that  it  will  sink  alike  all 
over  ;  keep  the  sides  perpendicular,  and  when  finished 
it  should  be  about  5  ft.  high  at  the  back,  and  4  ft.  in 
front,  sloping  towards  the  south.  Place  the  frame  on 
the  bed  and  put  in  the  soil ;  insert  a  stick,  which  should 
be  drawn  out  now  and  then  to  ascertain  the  heat  of  the 
bed. 

The  plants  may  be  put  out  when  the  heat  is  not 
likely  to  rise  too  high  ;  when  the  heat  declines,  linings 
should  be  built  round  to  enliven  the  heat  in  the  bed, 
protecting  at  night  by  covering  the  lights  w'ith  mats. 
Carefully  ventilate,  and  if  too  much  steam  arises  in  the 
frame,  leave  a  little  air  on  all  night  to  let  it  escape, 


inadequate,  both  for  height  and  extent,  to  accommodate 
them.  On  this  account  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new 
one,  and  Messrs.  James  Boyd  &  Sons,  Paisley, who  erected 
the  hothouses  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  also 
designed  and  built  the  Palm-house  at  Glasnevin.  They 
had  to  labour  under  exceptional  difficulties,  inasmuch  as 
the  new  building  was  constructed  over  the  old  one — a 
feat  effected  without  removing  the  plants,  and  without 
the  least  accident.  The  building  was  commenced  in 
March,  1884,  and  completed  in  September  of  that  year. 

It  is  an  imposing  building,  as  the  illustration  which 
represents  it  as  seen  from  a  little  distance  will  show. 
In  dimensions  it  measures  about  108  ft.  in  length,  88J 
ft.  in  breadth,  and  72  ft.  in  height.  The  vertical  parts 
are  of  teak-wood,  while  the  galleries  and  roof  are  of 
malleable  iron.  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  state  that 
the  central  and  higher  part  of  the  building  is  supported 
cn  columns  from  the  basement,  as  the  section  of 
elevation  shows.  These  columns  are  47  ft.  in  height, 
and  support  a  gallery  about  1  yd.  in  width  on  their 
inner  side,  at  about  a  height  of  26  ft.  from  the  ground. 
This  gallery  serves  to  bind  together  and  consolidate 
the  whole  building.  A  staircase  placed  in  a  wing  or 
portion  of  the  building  used  for  potting  purposes  gives 
access  to  the  gallery  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  the  two 
galleries  on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  which  are  all 
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their  rough  leaf  shift  them  into  48’s,  using  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  light  loam  and  leaf-soil  that  has  been 
warmed  previous  to  using,  and  keep  the  young  plants 
in  a  nice  growing  temperature  of  70°. 

During  the  time  the  plants  are  growing,  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  bed  to  receive  them  when  large 
enough  to  plant  out.  If  they  are  to  be  grown  in  a 
house,  thoroughly  wash  the  glass  and  woodwork,  so  as 
to  obtain  all  the  light  possible  ;  also  lime-wash  the 
walls,  in  order  to  destroy  any  lurking  insect  eggs,  and 
to  make  all  sweet  and  clean.  Presuming  the  bed  is 
provided  with  pipes  for  bottom-heat,  cover  them  with 
rough  pieces  of  wood,  over  which  place  a  layer  of  short 
litter,  and  fill  up  with  short  dung  and  leaves  that  have 
previously  been  thrown  together  to  ferment,  and  turned 
over  now  and  then  to  rid  them  of  the  rank  steam. 
Cover  this  with  a  layer  of  coarse  leaf-soil,  and  then  put 
on  the  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-soil,  making  a 
hillock  for  each  plant.  When  the  whole  has  become 
thoroughly  warmed  through,  put  out  the  plants, 
placing  a  stake  to  each  to  support  them  until  they 
reach  the  wire  trellis. 

The  plants  will  soon  make  headway  in  a  temperature 
of  70°  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  so  by  sun-heat ;  but 
the  night  temperature  should  not  exceed  65°,  or  the 
growth  will  be  weak  and  long-jointed — the  very  opposite 
of  what  it  should  be.  They  will  require  careful  watering 
until  the  bed  becomes  well  furnished  with  roots,  after 
which  copious  supplies  will  be  necessary.  Cucumbers 


taking  care  when  covering  up  not  to  let  the  mats  hang 
over  the  sides  of  the  frame,  as  the  rank  steam  from  the 
linings  may  generate  under  them,  make  its  way  into 
the  frame,  and  burn  the  plants. 

Growers  of  frame  Cucumbers  naturally  like  to  have 
them  as  early  as  possible,  but  unless  they  have  a  good 
supply  of  stable  litter  and  the  weather  is  favourable, 
nothing  is  gained  by  starting  too  early.  If  the  plants 
are  starved  in  their  young  state  they  seldom  grow  freely 
afterwards,  therefore  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April  is  a  suitable  time  to  plant. — George  Potts,  Junr. 
- - 

THE  NEW  PALM  HOUSE  AT 

GLASNEVIN. 

Glasnevin  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Dublin, 
where  the  now  famous  Botanic  Garden  was  founded,  in 
1790,  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin.  For  some  years, 
however,  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  is 
therefore  kept  up  by  the  State,  as  are  the  gardens  at 
Kew.  The  garden  has  now  so  increased  in  importance 
under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  and  his 
father,  Dr.  David  Moore,  before  him,  that  amongst 
establishments  of  the  same  kind  it  is  second  only  to 
that  at  Kew. 

The  collection  of  Palms  and  all  kinds  of  stove  plants 
had  so  increased  under  the  care  of  the  Messrs.  Moore — 
father  and  son — that  the  old  Palm  house  became  quite 


put  in  communication  with  one  another  by  means  of 
moveable  ladders  designed  for  the  purpose.  These 
galleries  measure,  in  all,  about  740  ft.  in  length. 

Slate  staging  surround  the  sides  of  the  house 
internally,  and  under  this  are  ten  rows  of  4-in.  hot- 
w'ater  pipes.  This  assemblage  of  pipes,  as  well  as 
those  which  serve  the  Orchid  house  on  the  right,  and 
the  Camellia  house  on  the  left  of  the  Palm  house,  is 
heated  by  two  independent  boilers  in  case  of  accident. 
A  small  and  separate  boiler,  used  so  as  to  avoid  pressure 
on  the  apparatus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  heats 
a  row  of  3-in.  piping  at  the  top  of  the  columns,  so  as 
to  prevent  cold  currents  of  air  in  that  part  of  the 
house. 

Climbing  plants  cover  the  side  walls  ;  a  gravel  walk 
runs  alongside  the  side  staging,  and  the  centre  of  the 
house  is  entirely  devoted  to  large  plants  which  are  not 
planted  out,  but  grown  in  round  tubs  of  teak  wood,  so 
that  they  may  be  turned  round  to  the  light  if  need  be 
to  equalise  their  growth,  or  moved  about  so  as  to  give 
them  more  room  if  they  should  require  it.  Ve  have 
already  alluded  to  the  imposing  character  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  should  add  that  it  is  a  triumph  of  skill,  both 
when  we  consider  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was 
accomplished,  the  rapidity  of  its  execution,  and  its 
cheapness — its  entire  cost  not  exceeding  £4,708  6 s.  8d. 
The  house  has  recently  formed  the  subject  of  a 
brochure  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Joly,  of  Paris,  to 
whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  illustrations. 
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Spring  .blowers  :  Cyclamen  Coum. 

The  most  beautiful  spring  flower  now  out  at  Oakwood 
is  Cyclamen  Coum  ;  it  is  growing  in  full  sun  in  a  bed 
containing  old  mortar.  After  many  experiments  I  am 
sure  that  this  treatment  suits  hardy  Cyclamens  better 
than  any  other  we  have  tried.  Both  flowers  and  leaves 
are  finer  and  brighter  in  colour. — George  F.  IVilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weybridgc  Heath,  Jan.  27th. 

Bullfinches  and  the  Fruit  Buds. 

I,  too,  have  a  garden,  or  rather  the  keeping  of  one, 
with  a  large  wood  on  two  sides  of  it,  and  I  have  read 
the  plaint  of  t!H.  D.  T.”  at  p.  314,  with  sympathy.  I 
have  also  just  read,  rather  late  in  the  week,  the  remarks 
of  “C.  A.  G.”  p.  328,  but  I  cannot,  like  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  write  in  praise  of  the  finches ;  I  am  thinking 
the  birds  about  the  garden  mentioned  must  differ  from 
others,  when  it  is  stated  that  they  generally  linger 
about  till  two  o’clock  after  being  regaled  with  their 
breakfast.  I  would  ask  what  are  the  birds  doing  whilst 
lingering  there  ?  My  experience  is  that,  breakfast  or  no 
breakfast,  if  they  are  about  the  garden  they  are  doing 
mischief ;  most  likely  it  is  not  -in  their  power  to  keep 
from  it.  Has  “C.  A.  G.”  ever  seen  a  bullfinch  search¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  for  grubs  or  wireworms  1  I  quite 
agree  that  a  great  many  birds  do  a  deal  of  good  at 
various  seasons  of  the  year  in  clearing  the  insects  and 
caterpillars  from  the  occupants  of  our  gardens ;  but 
different  birds  have  -  different  habits  and  appetites. 
"Why,  the  common  house  or  bam  sparrow  is  the  greatest 
thief  that  ever  wore  feathers  ;  but  the  quiet  little  hedge 
sparrow  is  worth  much  more  than  his  weight  in  gold. 
The  tit,  again — I  wonder  how  many  gardeners  there  are 
who  do  Dot  find  many  of  their  largest  and  best  Pears 
and  Appies  spoiled  by  this  little  busybody,  poking  his 
bill  into  them,  making  a  small  hole,  so  that  the  rains 
and  dews  get  in  and  cause  the  fruit  to  rot  ?  "Will  any 
feeding  keep  them  from  this  when  their  minds  seem  set 
on  the  job  ?  I  say,  No  ! — J.  H. 

Camellias  Out  of  Doors. 

Quoting  the  following  passage  from  my  paper  at 
p.  325  — “Although  hardy  enough  to  stand  most  of  our 
winters,  yet  it  cannot  be  grown  out  of  doors  with  any 
degree  of  success” — “A.  D.,”  at  p.  344  of  last  week’s 
issue,  says:  “Doubtless  this  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Camellia  held  in  the  north,”  and  I  may  say  that  it 
certainly  is  an  opinion  in  which  I,  and  no  doubt  most  of 
my  fellow  gardeners  in  Lancashire,  concur.  The 
Camellia  being  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
to  grow  it  even  luxuriantly  without  flowering  it  would 
not  be  growing  it  successfully.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  can  be  seen  in  grand  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton,  and  I  should  be  highly  pleased  to  look 
upon  the  plants  “A.'D.”  alludes  to,  but  what  they 
would  look  like  here  I  cannot  even  imagine.  “A.  D.  ” 
does  wisely  not  to  advise  planting  it  out  even  as  a 
shrub,  higher  than  the-  Midlands.  Bold  indeed  would 
be  the  man  to  recommend  planting  it  out  in  thus 
district. — James  Hicks,  Bolton. 

Lobelia,  Queen  Victoria. 

The  vivid  scarlet  blossoms  of  this  Lobelia,  together 
with  its  metallic-crimson  foliage,  render  it  a  most 
useful  and  beautiful  plant  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  flower  garden.  If  massed  or  intermingled  with 
silver-leaved  Pelargoniums,  or  used  in  ribbon  borders, 
&c. ,  it  has  a  very  pleasing  effect ;  and  from  the  amount 
of  admiration  it  receives  from  the  observer,  one  is 
almost  at  a  loss  why  it  does  not  receive  more  attention 
than  what  is  generally  given  it.  It  is  readily  and 
easily  raised  from  seed  ;  but  to  have  strong  healthy 
plants  that  will  flower  and  give  satisfaction  the  first 
season,  seed  must  be  sown  early  in  the  year  to  give 
the  plants  plenty  of  time  to  develop  themselves  into 
nice  sturdy  stuff  by  the  first  week  in  June,  when,  if 
properly  hardened  off,  they  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
bedding-out  purposes.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
clean,  well-drained  pans,  firmly  filled  with  a  rather 
light  sandy  compost,  and  watered  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  prior  to  sowing  the  seed.  I  always  cover  the 
seed  with  dry  sand  to  the  depth  of  the  thickness  of 
them  ;  and  as  there  is  generally  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  soil  to  damp  through  the  sand,  no  water  is  required 
for  some  days  after.  The  pans  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  if  a  square  of  glass  be  placed  over 
them,  and  shaded  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper  all  the 


better  ;  it  will  assist  the  germination  of  the  seeds. 
"When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  handled,  they 
should  be  pricked  off  either  into  pans  or  shallow  boxes, 
using  this  time  a  richer  compost.  In  this  the  plants 
will  quickly  grow,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be 
crowded  it  will  be  better  to  transfer  them  to  60-sized 
pots.  To  have  good  spikes  of  flower  they  require  a 
good,  rich,  and  deeply  dug  soil. — H.  Markham, 
Mereworth  Castle.  — s— 

Primrose,  Double  Sulphur. 

I  send  you  a  small  bunch  of  Primroses,  the  double 
sulphur-coloured  variety  of  Primula  acaulis.  The 
flowers  were  gathered  from  plants  potted  last  year  in 
48-size  pots,  and  then  plunged  in  coal-ashes,  in  a  cool 
and  shady  position,  where  they  remained  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  they  were  remove!  to  a  cold  frame 
for  about  six  weeks.  They  were  then  removed  to  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  late  Peach-house,  where  they  are 
now  flowering  profusely.  It  is  at  this  season  when 
their  real  value  is  recognised,  and  I  am  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  plant  of  such  easy  culture  is  so  little  grown 
in  this  way. — Chas.  Grant,  The  Gardens,  The  Rookery, 
Dorking.  [It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that 
these  very  pretty  hardy  flowers  are  not  more  generally 
cultivated  by  those  who  only  possess  cool  greenhouses. 
—Ed.]  — _ 

Variegated  House  Leek. 

Except  for  bedding  purposes,  and  at  establishments 
where  succulent  plants  are  made  a  hobby,  few  of  the 
Sempervivums  are  grown  for  ordinary  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  The  leaves  of  the  ordinary  green  form  of 
S.  arboreum  do  not  offer  any  special  features  of  orna¬ 
ment  ;  but  when  young  plants  of  S.  a.  variegatum  are 
well  grown,  the  broad  creamy  white  or  creamy  yellow 
margins  of  the  leaves  are  very  conspicuous,  rendering 
the  plant  one  that  might  be  grown  for  indoor  decorative 
purposes  with  advantage.  During  the  summer  months 
young  plants  thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  are  very 
effective  in  carpet  bedding  and  other  designs.  IVe 
noticed  a  fine  stock  of  it  recently  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Late  Chrysanthemum. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  varieties  that 
naturally  flower  late,  and  especially  to  those  which  can 
be  prolonged  even  to  the  end  of  January.  We  noticed 
a  plant  of  Fanny  Boucharlat,  the  other  week,  at  Style 
Hall,  Gunnersbury,  bearing  a  considerable  amount  of 
bloom,  which  was  all  that  might  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  decorative  plants  at  this  season,  or  for  cut-flower 
purposes.  In  the  latter  case,  small  or  medium-sized 
flower-heads  are  more  serviceable  and  appropriate  than 
the  huge  productions  of  more  favourable  seasons.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  a  Japanese  form,  with  long, 
ligulate,  flat,  and  drooping  florets.  Normally,  the 
latter  are  creamy  white,  faintly  tinted  with  pink  ;  but 
in  the  late-flowering  specimen  mentioned  the  blush  tint 
was  hardly  evident,  as  might  be  expected  at  this  dull 
period  of  the  year.  The  deeply  three-lobed  leaves  are 
as  fresh  as  is  necessary  to  set  off  the  flower-heads  to 
advantage.  — *— 

Glazed  Pots  for  Plant  Growing. 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  your  correspondent,  “M., 
North  Britain  ”  (p.  346),  trying  to  advocate  the  use  of 
the  above.  I  thought  that  was  a  fallacy  knocked  out 
some  time  ago  ;  possibly  at  the  time  their  claims  were 
set  forth  as  your  correspondent  mentions.  We  cannot 
suppose  such  successful  exhibitors  as  Messrs.  Baines, 
Ward,  and  others  would  advocate  glazed  pots  for 
growing  such  specimens  as  they  used  to  produce  ;  and 
would  it  be  likely  that  any  of  our  leading  market 
plant  growers  would  use  them?  If  they  turned  out 
such  admirable  stuff  in  48-size  glazed  as  they  do  in  the 
ordinary  pot,  that  would  be  an  incentive  for  gardeners 
in  private  establishments  to  use  them.  It  is  a  surprise 
to  many  how  such  plants  as  market  growers  produce 
can  be  grown  in  the  restricted  space  of  a  48-size  pot  ; 
and  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  our  leading  Chrysan¬ 
themum  exhibitors  would  care  to  grow  their  plants  in 
glazed  pots,  either  for  the  production  of  specimens  or 
cut  blooms.  They  may  be  very  well  for  amateurs 
having  a  small  glass  structure  adjoining  their  re¬ 
sidence,  in  which  case  they  would  present  a  much 
more  effective  appearance  than  the  ordinary  flower-pot. 
For  the  well-being  of  plants  grown  in  pots,  a  large 
majority  of  cultivators  still  think  that  glazed  pots  are 
not  preferable  to  the  ordinary  ones.  It  is  considered 
a  bad  practice  to  paint  flower  pots,  as  they  are 
then  impervious  to  air  and  moisture,  and  glazed  pots 
would  have  a  similar  effect  on  plants  grown  in  them. 
In  many  cases  glazed  pots  would  be  a  sore  trouble 


to  those  entrusted  with  the  watering  of  plants — an 
operation  which  some  do  not  perform  very  carefully  with 
plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  pot.  "We  knew  a  gardener 
who  said,  when  lecturing  one  of  his  subordinates  on 
watering,  “I  once  had  a  young  man  who  was  nearly  as 
good  a  waterer  as  myself  !  ”  So  glazed  pots,  I  am 
afraid,  would  have  been  a  sore  trouble  to  that  man. 
Unfortunately,  many  conservatories  are  fitted  with  too 
much  so-called  staging,  that  no.  doubt  formed  an 
expensive  item  in  the  builder’s  account,  and  which 
very  often  show  the  pots  to  more  advantage  than  the 
plants.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  arrange  plants  on 
the  floor  ?  Grouping  would  hide  the  unsightly  pot, 
and  be  better  for  the  plants  during  the  summer  time  ; 
they  would  require  less  labour  in  watering  than  those 
perched  on  staging,  one.  tier  above  another.  To  those 
contemplating  the  extensive  use  of  glazed  pots,  I  would 
simply  give  Punch’s  advice — Don't. — Geo.  Potts,  Jun., 
Jan.  31s£.  [Our  correspondent  does  not  seem  to  have 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  glazed  pots.  We  have 
noticed  Orchids  grown  very  successfully  in  them,  at 
various  widely  separated  establishments  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  that  by  cultivators  of  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion,  who  gave  a  very  favourable  opinion  as  to  their 
use  in  plant  houses.  It  may  depend  greatly  upon  their 
manufacture,  whether  they  are  suitable  or  otherwise 
for  plant  growing. — Ed.] 

Cucumber,  Rollisson’s  Telegraph. 

Noav  that  the  seed-sowing  season  will  again  be  upon 
us  in  a  short  time,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention, 
amidst  the  many  varieties  that  now  exist  under  the 
name  of  “Somebody’s  Improved,”  to  the  true  old 
Rollisson’s  Telegraph,  which  is  still  grown  by  Messrs. 
Ireland  &  Thomson,  Edinburgh.  A  houseful  of  it 
fruited  in  their  Craigleith  nurseries  last  summer,  and 
showed  the  plant  to  be  of  rather  dwarf  habit,  while  the 
fruits  are  of  large  size,  tender  and  succulent.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  variety — at  least,  when  grown  true— 
is  that  it  produces  seeds  very  sparingly,  and  these  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  apical  end  of  the  fruits. — F. 

Dieffenbachia  Bausei. 

Of  the  many  forms  in  cultivation  this  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  ornamental,  and  when  well  grown  con¬ 
stitutes  a  desirable  subject  in  the  stove.  It  combines 
size  of  leaves  with  the  distinct  and  varied  markings  of 
the  same,  as  exhibited  by  the  most  popular  varieties. 
The  ground  colour  is  a  pale  green,  blotched  and 
margined  with  deep  green,  while  the  surface  is  irregu¬ 
larly  blotched  with  creamy  yellow.  It  is  represented 
at  Tower  House,  Chiswick,  by  well-grown  specimens, 
furnished  with  side  shoots  that  hide  the  main  stems 
almost  to  the  base.  — s— 

Potting  Compost. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  all  gardeners  and 
amateurs  should  at  once  look  round  and  see  what  they 
have  on  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  potting  the  various  plants, 
and  other  things  which  must  be  attended  to.  It  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  sec  that  they  have  all  the 
requisite  materials,  such  as  good  fibrous  loam,  good 
peat,  leaf-soil,  silver-sand,  &c.  I  may  say  that  I  am 
an  amateur  grower  of  a  great  many  things,  in¬ 
cluding  Cape  bulbs,  an  extensive  collection  of  Cacti, 
and  other  succulents.  Last  season  I  added  to  my  com¬ 
post  as  above  some  of  Messrs.  "W.  Wood  &  Son’s  prize 
Chrysanthemum  compost,  using  it  for  those  plants 
alone  ;  but  being  so  pleased  with  its  composition,  I  at 
once  used  it  for  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  and  also  for  about 
150  Cyclamens,  with  a  result  that  is  really  surprising. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  of  your  readers  have 
tried  it  or  not ;  if  they  have  not,  I  would  advise  them 
to  do  so,  when  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  feel  satisfied. 
I  am  speaking  from  practice,  having  used  three  bushels 
last  season,  and  may  say  that  I  have  used  it  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one-third  to  the  other  material  used.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  trying  it  with  several  other  kinds  of 
plants. — John  Atherton,  Fern  Bank,  Cadley. 

Lomaria  gibba  platypliylla. 

The  ordinary  and  typical  form  of  the  species  is,  when 
well  grown,  a  handsome  object,  either  in  a  small  state 
or  when  grown  to  the  proportions  of  a  miniature  tree 
Fern.  Its  popularity  may  be  judged  from  the  immense 
number  of  plants,  generally  small,  and  of  a  size 
suitable  for  table  decoration,  that  are  grown  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that,  too,  in  widely  separated 
localities.  The  variety  under  notice,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  characterised  by  the  much  greater  width  of 
its  fronds  and  pinnee  than  those  of  the  type.  A  large 
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and  well-grown  specimen  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick, 
affords  ample  testimony  of  the  massive  and  superior 
appearance  it  presents  compared  with  the  type,  the 
pinna;  of  which  are  narrow,  making  the  fronds  appear 
open  and  without  substance.  The  fronds  of  the 
specimen  under  notice  are  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  long,  corre¬ 
spondingly  broad,  while  so  many  of  them  are  retained 
in  a  healthy  condition  by  the  plant  that  the  whole 
forms  a  spreading  mass  of  great  decorative  value,  with 
the  fronds  overlapping  one  another  tier  after  tier,  and 
quite  close.  _ 

Cyclamens  at  The  Manor  House, 
Chislehurst. 

Having  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Chislehurst,  I  had  a 
pressing  invitation  to  go  and  see  the  Cyclamens  grown 
by  Mr.  Heard,  the  gardener  at  the  above-named  place. 
Although  this  lovely  winter  flower  has  been  a  great 
favourite  for  several  years,  it  is  seldom  that  we  see 
them  done  well  in  private  places.  I  must  at  once 
confess  that  I  was  struck  with  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
and  the  extraordinary  size  and  quality  of  the  flowers, 
which  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  good  culti¬ 
vation  and  a  choice  strain  of  seed — that  of  Mr.  Williams. 
I  hope  Mr.  Heard  will  tell  you  some  day  how  he  treats 
his  plants  to  get  them  so  fine.  He  is  not  only 
successful  with  the  Cyclamen,  but  his  Calceolarias  and 
Cinerarias  bore  ample  testimony  of  his  skill  as  an 
accomplished  cultivator— in  fact,  the  whole  of  his 
houses  were  patterns  of  neatness  ;  and  some  alterations 
that  were  being  made  in  the  grounds  must  be  a  pleasing 
satisfaction  to  his  employer  that  his  abilities  as  a 
gardener  are  not  confined,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to 
one  department. — A  Visitor. 

Cyp9rus  Meyenianus. 

Before  coming  into  flower,  the  long,  rich  dark  green 
leaves  of  this  species  form  dense  tufted  masses  of  a  very 
ornamental  character.  Even  when  flowering  it  seems 
superior  to  either  C.  alternifolius  or  C.  laxus.  C.  alter- 
nifolius  is  the  most  popular  at  present,  and  like  other 
matters  pertaining  to  gardening,  this  state  of  things 
may  continue  for  years  to  come.  The  flower  stems  of 
C.  Meyerianus  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  latter, 
while  the  short  branches  of  the  dense  inflorescence 
radiate  on  all  sides  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  and 
are  subtended  by  long  drooping  bracts  resembling  leaves 
both  in  texture,  colour  and  size.  Although  com¬ 
paratively  new,  it  has  found  its  way  to  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  and  when  more  common  will,  no  doubt,  be 
freely  used  for  decorative  purposes. 

Dombeya  Mastersi. 

The  species  of  this  genus  do  not  flower  very  profusely 
unless  allowed  to  grow  to  a  large  size,  as  they  are 
naturally  shrubs  or  small  trees  attaining  a  considerable 
height.  They  are  objects  of  great  attraction,  however, 
when  they  do  flower,  owing  to  the  large  umbels  or  heads 
produced  by  vigorous  strong-growing  plants.  It  has 
occasionally  been  said  that  the  species  under  notice 
flowers  on  the  young  wood  only,  but  a  specimen  that 
has  been  flowering  in  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew  for 
live  weeks  or  more,  has  the  best  and  largest  clusters  of 
bloom  on  strong  rampant  young  shoots,  that  have  been 
pushed  up  since  the  beginning  of  last  autumn.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  Sparmannia  africana,  and  never 
attain  the  dimensions  of  those  of  Dombeya  (Astrapcea) 
Wallichi,  which  has  been  flowering  for  some  consider¬ 
able  time  in  the  Palm  house,  and  is  notable  for  its  dense 
massive  pendent  heads  of  red,  Rhododendron-like 
flowers.  The  umbels  of  D.  Mastersi  assume  a  slightly 
nodding  position,  which  permits  the  beholder  to  have 
the  best  possible  view  of  them  as  they  hang  in  their 
natural  position.  The  flowers  are  white,  changing  to 
yellow  after  a  month’s  time,  cup-shaped,  and  deliciously 
scented.  The  central  cluster  of  stamens  are  pinkish, 
but  not  particularly  conspicuous. 

Curious  Cyclamen  Sport. 

I  SEND  you  a  rara  avis— at  least,  it  is  to  me— a  curious 
sport  from  Cyclamen  persicum.  The  enclosed  flowers 
are  from  a  seedling  plant  of  the  giganteum  strain 
(Williams)  sown  last  February.  All  the  blooms  have 
the  same  character  ;  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  I 
am  retaining  all  the  old  flower-spikes,  with  a  view  to 
saving  seed  should  they  produce  any. — D.  Crombie, 
Powerscourt,  Ennislcerry,  Preland.  [The  specimens 
sent  by  our  correspondent  present  two  noticeable 
features.  In  the  first  place,  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
are  horizontal  instead  of  reflexed,  so  as  to  stand  upright 
in  the  normal  pendent  condition  of  the  flower.  This 
would  be  no  unusual  occurrence  if  the  sport  ended  here, 
as  flowers  with  horizontal  segments  are  quite  common 


in  large  batches  of  seedlings,  one  of  which  was  recently 
certificated  under  the  name  of  Butterfly.  In  most  of 
the  flowers  of  this  kind  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
spread  in  various  directions  ;  while  those  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  under  notice  were  not  thus  loosely  scattered,  but 
closely  imbricated  or  overlapping,  thus  constituting  a 
feature  of  some  value.  The  most  unusual  characters  of 
all,  however,  were  the  amount  of  torsion  or  twisting 
presented  by  the  corolla,  the  conspicuous  nature  of  the 
venation,  and  the  great  inequality  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  segments.  In  fact,  the  latter  showed  very  much 
the  same  lop-sided  appearance  as  we  see  in  Carissa 
grandiflora  and  many  other  members  of  the  Dogbane 
family  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  the  segments  were  developed  into  a  blunt 
triangular  lobe  of  some  size.  The  flowers  were  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  pink  tint  in  the  throat  ; 
and  their  chief  characters,  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view,  were  their  distinct  appearance  and  the  breadth 
of  the  closely-overlapping  segments.  Should  it  prove 
constant,  the  variety  is  certainly  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion. — Ed.]  — »— 

Lilium  auratum. 

Gardeners  are  frequently  asked  by  garden-loving 
acquaintances  questions  respecting  the  cultivation  of 
various  subjects  in  connection  therewith,  and  sometimes 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  understanding 
or  remembering  all  that  is  put  forth  in  conversation  ; 
and  as  the  gardening  papers  are  not  perused  by  all  of 
the  artisan  class  who  feel  interested  in  horticulture,  an 
amount  of  valuable  information  is  often  lost  or  forgotten 
that  would  be  found  advantageous  to  many  wTere  it  put 
in  printed  form  and  kept  for  reference  when  occasion 
required.  A  friend  put  the  following  questions  to  me 
the  other  day:  “When  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
Lilium  auratum  ?  Where  shall  I  get  the  best  bulbs  ? 
What  kind  of  soil  should  I  put  them  in  ?”  The  proper 
time  to  plant  Lilium  auratum  is  with  the  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  &e.,  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  ;  and  if  not  already  possessed  of  a  few, 
make  immediate  application  to  the  nurseryman,  who 
will  supply  the  best  bulbs  at  a  trivial  price.  Should  a 
few  be  desired  for  window  culture  or  conservatory 
decoration,  procure  some  6-in.  pots,  wash  them  if 
necessary,  and  drain  thoroughly  by  placing  a  large 
piece  of  crock  in  the  bottom,  above  which  put  1  in.  of 
small  pieces  and  flakes  of  manure  to  prevent  the 
drainage  becoming  choked.  Use  a  compost  consisting 
of  half  peat,  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  and  a 
liberal  quantity  of  sharp  sand  to  secure  porosity.  Cover 
the  bulbs  with  1  in.  of  soil,  leaving  room  for  top¬ 
dressing,  which  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  It  is  customary  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  coco-nut  fibre  refuse  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
If  this  be  not  obtainable,  ashes  or  sawdust  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  as  the  covering  is  only  to  afford  protection 
from  heavy  rains,  and  to  encourage  root  action.  The 
soil  in  which  this  Lily  luxuriates  in  the  open  ground 
is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients — namely, 
fully  one-half  peat,  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts, 
and  a  quantity  of  stable-manure  and  silver-sand. 
Many  failures  in  its  cultivation  are  attributed  to  the 
want  of  peat.  Admirable  clumps  of  this  popular  Lily 
can  be  had  in  suburban  gardens  by  removing  the  soil — 
or,  in  many  instances,  brickbats  and  gravel — to  a  depth 
of  18  ins.,  and  filling  up  the  excavation  with  the 
above-mentioned  compost,  planting  the  bulbs  triangu¬ 
larly  3  ins.  from  each  other  and  4  ins.  deep,  from  which 
beautiful  flowers  of  great  fragrance  may  be  anticipated 
by  midsummer.  The  favourite  outdoor  rendezvous  of 
this  charming  hardy  Lily  is  in  sheltered,  but  by  no 
means  shaded,  spots  in  the  shrubbery,  where  clumps 
can  be  planted  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
years.  I  have  counted  as  many  as  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  large  flowers  on  one  stem,  towering  above 
a  bed  of  dwarf  Rhododendrons,  and  perfuming  the 
atmosphere  for  yards  around. — J.  Peebles. 

- - 

PLANTS  EXHIBITED  IN  1809. 

"We  are  indebted  to  M.  Laurent  Masereel,  of  Ghent, 
for  the  following  interesting  and  nearly  complete  list 
of  plants  which  were  exhibited,  mostly  in  flower,  at 
Frascati,  on  February  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  1809. 
This,  we  understand,  was  the  first  exhibition  of  plants 
held  in  Belgium,  and  at  which  only  one  medal  was 
given  as  a  prize.  This  medal  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent, 
which  is  going  to  hold  its  twelfth  Quinquennial  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  April  next.  The  nurseryman  who  won  the 
medal  at  Frascati  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  time  a 
kind  of  travelling  dealer  in  plants,  regularly  visiting 


the  neighbouring  towns  in  turns  on  certain  days  ;  and 
Napoleon  I.  gave  him  a  warrant,  permitting  him  to 
visit  certain  towns  in  the  north  of  France  and  trade 
in  plants  with  the  inhabitants.  The  committee  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  propose,  at 
the  forthcoming  show,  to  commemorate  the  exhibition 
of  1809  by  showing  a  group  composed  of  as  many  of 
the  plants  named  as  can  be  obtained,  and  which  should 
prove  an  interesting  feature  : — 


Erica  triflora.  Medaillc 
Correa  alba  [ d’encour 

Camellia  japonica  fl.  rubro 
Cyclamen  persicum 
Arbutus  Andrachne 
Camellia  japonica 
Dillenia  scandens 
Jasminum  glaucum 
Mimosa  heterophylla 
Cyclamen  coum 
Aletris  capensis 
Rosa  portlandica 
Mimosa  longiflora 
Rhododendron  hirsutum 
Rhododendron  ponticum 
Rhododendron  ferru- 
Agave  striata  [gineum 
Magnolia  grandiflora 
Magnolia  ferruginea 
Magnolia  nova  species 
Illieium  parviflorum 
Illicium  floridanum 
Viburnum  lantana 
Nereum  Oleander 
Daphne  odorata 


Rosa  ehinensis 
Daphne  purpurea 
Jasmin  de  Valence  a  fleurs 
doubles 

Scylla  maritima 
Pancratium  amboinense 
Cineraria  cruenta 
Ledum  latifolium 
Ledum  angustifolium 
Justicia  pulcherrima 
Ceanotus  discolor 
Andromeda  lucida 
Andromeda  rosmarinifolia 
Andromeda  axillaris 
Plumbago  rosea 
Phylica  ericoides 
Phyliea  plumosa 
Phylica  spicata 
Erica  herbacea 
Porlandia  rosea 
Heliotropium  peruvianum 
Arbutus  unedo  fl.  pi. 
Sparmannia  africana 
Reseda  arborescens 
Lonicera  tartarica. 

->V<~ - 


The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 


THE  STOVE. 

Dracaenas,  Cycads,  and  Pandanus. — Work  in  this 
department  increases,  and,  therefore,  operations  in  the 
various  plant  houses  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  behind. 
Draccenas  that  were  cut  down  in  autumn,  and  the  eyes 
put  in  to  strike,  will  now  be  mostly  fit  for  potting  up. 
Should  there  still  be  leggy  plants  standing  about,  and 
no  particular  desire  to  increase  the  stock,  stronger  ones 
can  be  obtained  in  the  shortest  time  by  taking  off  the 
tops  and  striking  them  ;  wdiile  the  old  plants,  if  placed 
in  the  propagating  pit,  will  soon  push  strong  lateral 
buds,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  in  the  usual 
way.  Pot  on  all  young  and  grooving  plants  that 
require  it ;  the  ultimate  size  to  wdiich  they  may  be 
allowed  to  attain  depends  on  the  requirements  of  the 
place. 

The  species  of  Cycas,  Zamia,  Macrozamia,  and  others 
of  that  class  do  not  require  very  frequent  potting,  as 
they  grow  slowly  ;  but  should  the  soil  get  into  bad 
condition,  become  waterlogged,  or  compact  and  solid 
like  a  mass  of  clay,  into  which  no  roots  can  penetrate, 
the  plants  should  be  repotted,  even  if  put  back  into 
those  of  the  same  size.  Good  substantial  loam  and 
sharp  river-sand,  with  a  small  quantity  of  peat,  will 
form  a  suitable  compost.  Secure  good  drainage. 
Sandy  fibrous  loam,  well  drained,  will  suit  the  species 
of  Pandanus,  as  they  delight  in  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
during  the  growing  season. 

Gloxinias  and  Achijienes. — To  supplement  or 
succeed  those  already  started,  fresh  batches  should  be 
taken  from  wherever  they  may  have  been  stored, 
watered,  and  stood  on  the  stages  of  some  house  where 
the  temperature  is  moderately  high.  "When  they  have 
fairly  started  into  growth,  pot  them  into  fresh  soil, 
using  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil,  a  small 
quantity  of  loam,  some  sheep  manure,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  silver-sand.  Those  batches  that  have 
already  been  potted  should  be  watered  very  sparingly 
if  necessary  at  all,  until  fairly  started  into  growth,  so 
that  the  young  roots  may  have  laid  hold  of  the  soil. 
Place  on  shelves  or  stages,  as  near  the  light  as  possible, 
on  a  bed  of  ashes,  or,  better  still,  plunged  in  a  bed 
of  coco-nut  fibre. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Primula  sinensis. — Where  it  is  intended  to  save 
seed  of  this  useful  class  of  plants,  some  extra  attention 
should  be  given  by  selecting  a  batch  of  the  very  best, 
representing  each  shade  of  colour  it  is  intended  to  per¬ 
petuate.  These  may  be  gone  over  daily  and  carefully 
fertilised,  using  a  camel-hair  brush.  The  best-habited 
and  most  vigorous  plants  should  be  selected  for  seed¬ 
bearing,  dusting  the  stigmas  with  pollen  from  those 
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having  brilliant  or  any  other  desired  colour.  They 
may  all  be  stood  together,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
strains  becoming  mixed,  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 
light,  airy  position. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Melons. — Where  not  already 
done,  batches  of  seeds  should  be  sown  without  delay. 
Good  Tomatos  are  some  of  the  different  strains  named 
Perfection,  Acme,  Trophy,  Blenheim  Orange,  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Dedham  Favourite  and  The  Mikado. 
Blenheim  Orange  is  a  yellow,  while  the  last  two  men¬ 
tioned  are  soft  red  varieties,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
useful  Tomatos.  Telegraph,  Tender  and  True,  and 
Purley  Park  Hero  are  good  Cucumbers,  while  Melons  are 
numerous.  Whenever  they  are  through  the  soil,  stand 
them  as  near  the  light  as  possible  to  prevent  drawing. 
They  should  also  be  potted  off  into  3-in.  pots,  or  at 
least  the  Cucumbers  and  Melons  after  they  have  nearly 
completed  the  growth  of  the  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves. 

Rhubarb,  Sea  Kale,  Asparagus.  — The  demand 
for  these  things  will  increase  as  the  season  goes  on,  and 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply,  fresh  batches  must  be 
introduced  from  time  to  time  to  the  forcing  pits. 
They  should  all  be  kept  in  perfect  darkness  in  order  to 
blanch,  and  render  them  crisp,  tender,  and  succulent. 
The  long  fleshy  roots  of  the  Sea  Kale  may  be  cut  in 
lengths  and  preserved  till  thereus  time  to  make  fresh 
plantations. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spir.ea,  Roses. — For  cut- 
flower  purposes  the  first-mentioned  may  be  put  in  boxes 
or  merely  laid  in  frames,  and  covered  with  leaf-soil  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  The  Spiraeas  must  be  potted  and 
plunged  in  fibre  in  order  to  start  them  thus  early. 
Roses  in  pots,  if  they  have  previously  been  prepared, 
should  now  be  started  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  removed 
into  houses  having  a  higher  temperature  as  they 
advance. 


THE  EITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Onions,  Leeks. — The  success  that  has  attended  the 
early  sowing  of  these  under  glass,  gives  encouragement 
to  further  prosecute  this  method  of  culture.  It  is 
chiefly  done  with  a  view  to  exhibition  purposes.  The 
plan  is  to  sow  in  good  rich  soil  in  pans,  and  when  well 
up  and  strong,  prick  off  in  boxes,  and  after  being 
again  established,  gradually  harden  off,  and  keep  under 
glass  till  a  short  time  before  planting  out  in  the  open 
ground. 

Digging,  Pruning.— Whenever  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  soil  permits,  this  kind  of  work  should 
be  actively  prosecuted.  Where  trenching  is  to  be  done, 
and  especially  where  the  soil  is  retentive,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  having  it  turned  up  to  the  pulverising 
agency  of  what  frost  may  still  be  expected.  Take 
advantage  of  frosty  mornings  for  wheeling  manure  on 
to  the  ground,  as  the  walks  are  best  kept  clean  when 
everything  is  dry  and  hard. 

- — - — 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Now  that  the  fogs,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  left  us  for 
the  season,  the  glass  in  the  roof  of  every  Orchid  house 
should  he  washed  on  the  outside,  in  order  to  admit  the 
life-giving  light  which  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun 
gives.  Now  and  then  we  shall  get  bright  days,  with 
really  warm  weather,  and  such  should  he  marked  by 
more  ventilation  than  on  ordinary  occasions  ;  indeed, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  plants  at  this 
season  to  open  all  the  doors  for  half-an-hour  or  so  when 
the  sun  is  bright  and  the  weather  warm  outside,  for  by 
so  doing  the  air  in  every  part  of  the  houses  gets 
thoroughly  renewed.  I  am  sure  that  if  this  were  done 
to  some  Orchid  houses,  where  their  guardians  are 
advocates  for  warm  and  close  treatment,  the  plants 
would  say  “  Thank  you!”  were  they  capable  of  speech. 
Our  better  cultivation  of  Orchids  in  these  days  may  he 
traced  mainly  to  free  ventilation,  liberal  administrations 
of  rain-water  whenever  plants  are  growing,  and  a 
careful  avoidance  of  excess  in  drying  off  during  the 
resting  season.  The  potting  of  the  cool-house  Orchids 
should  be  immediately  proceeded  with,  and  in  the 
other  structures  careful  watch  should  be  kept  for  insect 
pests,  which  multiply  quickly  at  this  season. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  month  of  February 
should  he: — Warm  or  East  Indian  house,  65°  to  70° 
by  day,  60°  at  night ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
60°  to  65°  by  day,  55°  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  50°  to  55°  by  day,  45°  at  night.  — James  O'Brien. 


Orchids  as  Investments. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  — “No  doubt  the  publication 
of  a  paragraph  concerning  the  purchase  of  an  Orchid  at 
the  outrageous  price  of  A-300,  which  went  the  round  of 
the  press  last  week,  was  a  good  trade  advertisement  ; 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  will  tend  to  raise  the 
assumed  amateur  Orchidist  and  the  wealthy  one  as 
much  as  any  other  in  popular  estimation.  Of  course, 
the  Orchid  fancier  has  the  same  right  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  ultimate  product  of  his  purchases  and  outlay  in 
cultivation  as  the  art  connoisseur  or  bric-a-brac  fancier 
has.  Still,  we  do  not  like  to  realise  that  outside  of  the 
bond  fide  trade  pecuniary  considerations  so  largely 
prevail.  It  may  be  an  illusion,  but  somehow  it  does 
seem  so  much  more  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  amateur 
grower  of  Orchids — and,  indeed,  of  other  plants,  no 
matter  what — grow  them,  even  on  costly  lines,  for  love 
and  not  for  money.  Should  any  decadence  in  the  price 
of  Orchids  set  in,  or  a  sort  of  down-grade  in  value  occur, 
how  sad  it  would  be  to  see  one  and  all  of  these  amateur 
growers  anxious  to  sell  out  or  be  off  with  their  bargains  ! 
Of  course,  any  such  sort  of  panic  would  terribly  intensify 
the  evil,  and  Orchid  culture  would  soon  go  to  the  dogs. 
Where,  however,  plants  are  grown  by  amateurs  from 
high  and  generous  motives,  no  such  disaster  would 
follow.  I  would  rather  make  no  imputation  upon  the 
motives  of  the  amateur  Orchidist,  but  the  paragraph 
referred  to  did  distinctly  hold  out  a  glittering  bait  to 
such  growers  to  regard  their  plants  rather  as  good 
investments  than  as  objects,  to  be  loved  and  prized  for 
their  beauty  only.” 

Cypripedium  Saundersianum. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  source  of  your  information 
respecting  Mr.  Bull’s  purchase  from  me  of  Cypripe¬ 
dium  Saundersianum  for  £300.  It  is,  however,  well  to 
he  accurate  now  that  it  has  been  mentioned.  I  sold 
to  Mr.  Bull,  last  spring,  a  small  portion  of  the  plant 
for  100  guineas  (£105).  He  has  now  bought  the 
remainder  of  the  plant  for  £300. —  William  Lee,  Doiun- 
side,  Leatherhead. 

Top-dressing  Orchids. 

Mr.  Rowe  expresses  his  surprise  that  Mr.  O’Brien  and 
myself  have  so  sweepingly  condemned  this  practice. 
For  my  part,  I  can  only  say  that  my  opinion  remains 
unaltered.  He  asks,  “  Should  an  Orchid  be  repotted 
just  because  the  surface  looks  a  bit  shabby?”  I  say, 
No  !  Further  on  he  says  “the  young  surface-roots,  if 
unprotected,  form  a  tempting  morsel  for  any  of  our 
numerous  enemies  who  might  pass  that  way.”  By  all 
means  protect  any  young  roots  that  may  push  above 
the  old  soil  ;  no  one  could  surely  object  to  that.  But 
it  was  not  the  class  of  business  I  had  in  my  mind  at  all 
when  wrriting. — J.  A.  Brown. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

National  Chrysanthemum. — Jan.  31. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  popular 
society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  the  vice- 
president,  presiding  ;  but  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
inclement  weather,  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as 
usual.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  as  follows  : — 
“  The  result  of  the  operations  of  the  society  during 
the  past  year  may  he  well  and  truthfully  recorded  as 
an  unqualified  success.  Good  and  useful  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  each  of  its  departments,  and  its 
resources  financially  have  been  equal  to  the  heavy 
strain  made  upon  them.  The  September  show  was 
again  considered  both  good  and  interesting,  although 
the  early  section  of  Chrysanthemums  do  not,  as  yet, 
seem  to  have  taken  a  very  firm  hold  of  popular  favour. 
Dahlias  and  Gladioli,  however,  formed,  as  before,  a 
very  attractive  feature.  Of  the  November  fete  too 
much  can  scarcely  be  said.  It  was,  in  every  respect, 
the  largest  and  most  attractive  exhibition  ever  yet  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  The  number  of  cut 
blooms  especially  was  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year.  The  groups  made  an  unequalled  display,  and 
St.  Stephen’s  Hall  was  filled  with  such  an  exhibition 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  is  not  often  excelled.  The 
vast  buildings  were  well  filled  during  each  day,  while 
in  the  evening  the  crowds  were  simply  enormous.  No 
less  than  10,000  persons,  exclusive  of  staff  entrances, 
passed  through  the  turnstiles  on  the  first  day.  The 
January  show  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  a  veritable  surprise  to  all.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were  largely  staged,  although,  as  yet,  the 
object  of  the  original  promoter  of  the  mid-winter  show 


has  not  been  largely  fulfilled  by  the  introduction  of 
many  naturally  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums  ;  still, 
a  few  have  made  their  appearance,  and  others  will 
doubtless  follow.  Primulas  and  Cyclamen  formed  a 
grand  feature.  The  weather,  however,  was  most 
unpropitious,  and  must  have  affected  the  attendance 
considerably. 

1  ‘  The  Floral  Committee  has  steadily  carried  on  its 
work  during  the  season,  the  attendance  of  its  members 
being  irreproachable ;  and  its  decisions  in  every 
instance  were  given  after  very  careful  consideration. 
The  business  meetings  of  the  society  will  in  the  future 
be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street.  The  society 
having  out-grown  the  accommodation  afforded  at 
its  old  head-quarters,  some  other  place  of  meeting  had 
to  be  found,  and  Fleet  Street  being  considered  more 
central,  and  consequently  more  convenient  for  the 
members  generally,  Anderton’s  Hotel  has  been  selected. 
The  arrangements  for  the  year  1888  have  yet  to  be 
decided  ;  but  so  many  proposals  will  he  placed  before 
the  executive  committee,  that  there  need  be  no  appre¬ 
hension  on  the  score  of  novelty  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  society  during  the  coming  season.  How  far 
these  proposals  may  be  carried  into  effect  depends 
entirely  upon  the  increased  financial  support  accorded 
to  the  society.  It  is  on  all  hands  considered  desir¬ 
able  that  a  new  catalogue  should  be  at  once  prepared  ; 
the  matter  has  already  been  under  discussion,  and  will 
be  proceeded  with  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  com¬ 
mittee  desire  to  tender  their  very  hearty  thanks  to  all 
donors  of  special  prizes,  and  especially  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Fund  for  the  liberal  grant  of 
medals  and  money  prizes  during  the  past  season.”  The 
statement  of  accounts  showed  the  total  receipts  to  he 
£704  12s.  8 d.,  and  the  expenditure  £704  7s.  6(7.,  the 
main  sources  of  income  being  :  annual  subscriptions, 
£160  19s.  6  d.  ;  donations,  special  prizes,  &c.,  £149  Is.; 
Royal  Aquarium  Company,  £218  5s.  5 d.  ;  entrance  fees, 
affiliation  fees,  and  sale  of  admission  tickets,  £107  10s. ; 
and  the  largest  items  of  expenditure  :  prizes, 
£398  13s.  6(7.  ;  judges’  fees,  £11  11s.  ;  judges’  and 
committees’  luncheons  and  assistants’  breakfasts, 
£22  16s.  3(7.  ;  printing,  £48  11s.  7(7.  ;  medals, 
£40  8s.  3(7.,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  auditors.  Several  new  members 
were  next  elected,  and  it  was  announced  that  Lady 
Lytton  had  signified  her  willingness  to  become  a 
patroness  of  the  society.  The  election  of  officers  was 
then  proceeded  with,  the  result  being  the  unanimous 
re-election  of  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  as  president;  R. 
Ballantine,  Esq. ,  as  vice-president ;  J.  R.  Starling, 
Esq.,  as  treasurer  ;  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  as  honorary 
secretary ;  and  Messrs.  Cane  and  Drain,  jun.,  as 
auditors.  The  following  members  were  elected  to  serve 
on  the  general  committee,  in  the  place  of  those  who 
retired  by  rotation,  but  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  were  eligible  for  re-election  : — Messrs.  W.  Blake, 
F.  Bingham,  L.  Castle,  AY.  Davey.  F.  J.  Long,  J. 
Newton,  R.  Nichols,  R.  Payne,  R.  E.  Reeve,  J.  Udale, 
J.  Williams,  and  H.  C.  Wildman.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  Floral  Committee  should  be  elected  at  the 
first  general  committee  meeting,  and  that  it  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  shall  retire 
annually.  It  was  announced  that  liberal  special 
prizes  had  been  offered  for  competition  at  the  November 
show  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  ;  Messrs. 
AYood  &  Son,  AYood  Green  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  and  a  proposal  which  had  been 
made,  to  the  effect  that  the  society  should  hold 
a  provincial  show  in  the  North  of  England,  next  came 
on  for  discussion.  The  secretary  read  some  corre¬ 
spondence  that  had  taken  place  between  himself,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Morton,  Darlington,  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  hon. 
secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
project,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  the  society 
incurring  any  great  financial  risk.  In  the  end  a  small 
suh-comiuittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  general  committee.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  considered  advisable 
to  fix  the  dates  yet  for  all  the  society’s  shows,  but 
it  was  decided  that  the  November  show  should  be 
held  on  the  7th  and  8th.  A  sub-committee  was  also 
appointed  to  consider  the  proposed  revision  and 
extension  of  the  catalogue,  and  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  con  ^deration  by  the  general  committee.  It  was  also 
decided  after  some  discussion  that  the  representatives 
of  affiliated  societies  should  only  he  entitled  to  one 
vote,  whether  they  represent  one  or  more  societies. 
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Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural. — 

Jan.  3  lsi. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Manchester  and  the  Northern 
Counties  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour 
at  the  Town  Hall.  The  president,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
presided,  and  there  was  a  fairly  good  attendance  of 
proprietors. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  moved — “  That  the  report  of  the 
council  now  submitted,  together  with  the  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  past  year,  which  have 
been  duly  audited,  be  hereby  approved  and  adopted.” 
He  said  he  was  afraid  he  should  disappoint  those  who 
might  expect  him  to  make  any  comments  upon  the 
report,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  not  been  in 
his  power  during  the  past  year  to  give  personal  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  though  he  did  not  want  to  avoid  any  respon¬ 
sibility  which  fell  upon  him  in  the  position  which  he 
held,  he  thought  it  was  better  to  leave  the  discussion 
of  the  report  to  those  who  had  more  practical  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  their 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  last 
year  had  been— as  it  appeared  to  him  they  had— of  an 
altogether  satisfactory  character.  He  was  especially 
glad  to  find,  if  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  inference  he 
drew  from  the  report,  that  the  result  of  that  exhibition, 
and  of  the  negotiations  which  had  passed  between  the 
council  of  the  society  and  the  managers  of  it  had  led  to 
a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  encumbrances  upon 
the  society. 

Mr.  J.  Broome,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he 
must  in  the  first  place  congratulate  the  proprietors 
upon  having  resumed  possession  of  the  gardens  at  Old 
Trafford.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  why  they 
should  have  made  arrangements  with  any  society  or 
committee,  excepting  the  one  reason  which  influenced 
the  council  in  handing  the  grounds  over  for  a  time  to 
the  exhibition  committee.  They  had  in  view  the  fact 
that  last  year  was  the  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty’s 
reign,  and  they  wished  to  take  part  in  commemorating 
that  event.  The  exhibition  was  now  a  matter  of 
history.  It  had  been  a  grand  success,  and  he  believed 
the  Botanical  Gardens  had  been  a  great  factor  in  that 
success.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Whitsuntide 
show  had  to  be  held  outside  the  grounds,  and  to  the 
attractions  of  the  exhibition,  there  had  been  a  loss 
upon  the  shows  all  round,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
they  ought  to  be  disheartened  about  their  society,  for, 
after  the  large  expenditure  that  had  been  incurred  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  re-building  and  re-arranging  the 
glass  structures,  they  found  that  they  were  to-day  in 
the  position  of  owing  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
they  owed  in  1877.  Their  indebtedness  amounted  to 
£6,600,  but  if  they  took  into  account  the  £4,000  that 
they  had  to  receive  from  the  exhibition  committee  for 
the  restoration  of  the  grounds,  it  would  reduce  it  to 
something  over  £2,000.  Of  course,  out  of  that  £4,000 
they  must  restore  the  gardens.  He  was  told  that  the 
gallery  of  approach,  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Botanical  Society,  cost  the  exhibition  committee 
£5,000  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  gallery,  the  base  of 
the  fountain,  the  tower,  and  several  bridges  came  into 
their  possession.  He  thought  that  the  arrangement 
with  the  exhibition  committee  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  satisfactory  one,  but  still  one  which  they  justly 
thought  they  had  a  title  to  claim.  In  looking  at  the 
position  they  occupied  in  comparison  with  former 
years,  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything  to  deplore 
or  to  give  them  the  least  dissatisfaction. 

As  to  the  future,  the  council  were  very  anxious  to 
make  the  gardens  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the 
proprietors,  the  subscribers,  and  also  to  the  public. 
They  proposed,  as  would  be  seen  from  the  prospectus, 
to  make  them  more  attractive  by  the  aid  of  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  They  desired  not  only 
to  provide  amusement,  but  also  instruction  and  benefit 
in  the  way  a  botanical  society  ought  to  do.  They  had 
now  the  gallery  of  approach  of  the  Exhibition,  which 
would  be  used  in  some  way.  His  own  notion  was 
that  they  might  perhaps  convert  it  into  a  concert- 
room,  or  devote  a  part  of  it  to  purposes  of  that  kind. 
The  refreshment-house  they  had  purchased  would  be  a 
very  valuable  assistance  to  them,  if  only  for  the  cover¬ 
ing  it  would  provide.  They  were  now,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Mr.  Findlay,  enabled  to  provide 
shelter  for  7,000  persons.  The  resolution  was  passed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Wain wright,  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Hughes,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to 
the  retiring  council.  Mr.  R.  Gibson  moved  the 
re-election  of  Lord  Derby  as  president  of  the  society, 
the  re-election  of  the  vice-presidents,  with  the 


addition  of  Mr.  W.  Grimshaw,  and  the  re-election  of 
the  council.  Mr.  J.  Collins  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  passed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tait,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Mayor  for 
having  granted  the  society  the  use  of  the  room.  Dr. 
Ainsworth  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Derby  for 
presiding,  and  the  Earl,  in  replying,  alluded  to  the 
loss  which  that  society,  and  not  only  that  society,  but 
the  community  of  Manchester  generally,  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Watts. 

- - 

FLORICULTURE. 

Auriculas. 

During  the  few  mild  days  of  a  week  or  so  ago  I  care¬ 
fully  went  through  all  my  plants,  removing  dead 
foliage,  stirring  the  surface  soil,  and  taking  away  any 
that  had  become  green  on  the  surface,  adding  a  little 
fresh  compost  when  necessary,  and  then  giving  such  of 
the  plants  as  required  it  a  watering  with  water  slightly 
chilled.  They  had  a  couple  of  days  to  drain  and  for 
the  stages  to  get  dry  before  the  frost  came  ;  and  now 
they  are  firmly  gripped  by  the  frost,  and  though  the 
plants  are  in  a  house,  they  are  frozen  as  hard  as  if 
they  were  in  the  open.  The  atmosphere  is  perfectly 
dry  about  the  plants,  air  being  always  admitted,  and 
yet  we  are  accused  of  coddling  our  plants  and  making 
them  tender,  because  we  prefer  to  grow  them  in 
pots  under  glass — in  cold  houses  and  frames  of  course — 
instead  of  trusting  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
open  ground,  as  we  are  told  we  should  do  ! 

The  period  of  awakening  is  close  at  hand.  We  do 
not  often  get  prolonged  spells  of  frost  in  the  month  of 
February.  We  may  get  a  few  days  sharp  frost,  but 
the  period  will  not  be  long  ;  meanwhile,  the  plants  are 
snug  and  comfortable,  and  ready  for  action  when  the 
call  of  Nature  comes  to  them.  I  am  looking  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  blooming  of  a  batch  of 
seedling  doubles,  from  which  I  anticipate  great  things. 
-R.  D.  - - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean 
reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending 
January  28th  was  29.98  ;  the  highest  reading  was 
30.28  ins.  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  and  the  lowest  was 
29.66  ins.  on  Thursday  morning.  The  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  was  40.7  deg.,  and  0.9  deg.  above  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years 
ending  1868.  The  mean  showed  an  excess  on  each  of 
the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  whereas  it  was  below  the 
average  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  was  north-westerly,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  18.4  miles  per 
hour,  which  was  4.4  miles  above  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on 
two  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
0.10  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright 
sunshine  in  the  week  was  3.0  hours,  against  17.6 
hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

Rainfall  in  1887. 

Mr.  E.  Bayman,  gardener  at  Holmbury,  near  Dorking, 
Surrey,  sends  us  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  rainfall 
at  that  place,  which  is  560  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
during  the  past  year.  The  total  for  that  period  was 
26.90  ins. ;  the  greatest  amount  recorded  in  any  month 
being  6.02  ins.  in  November,  and  the  smallest  0.86  ins. 
in  June.  The  greatest  fall  during  twenty-four  hours 
was  recorded  on  the  30th  of  August,  when  0.90  ins. 
fell  ;  and  the  smallest  0.21  on  the  2nd  of  February. 
The  number  of  days  upon  which  rain  fell  during  the 
year  was  167,  the  highest  monthly  record  being 
twenty-eight  days  in  November,  and  the  lowest,  three 
days  in  June. 

Mr.  J.  Ellam,  gardener  at  Cliveden,  Bucks,  records  the 
total  rainfall  at  that  place  in  1887  as  being  19.82  ins. 
The  highest  amount  which  fell  in  any  one  month  was 
3.08  ins.  in  November  and  the  lowest  0.62  ins.  in 
February  ;  and  the  greatest  rainfall  in  twenty-four 
hours  was  0.94  ins.  on  January  3rd;  the  lowest  being 
0.18  ins.  on  February  17th.  The  number  of  days  on 
whichrain  fell  was  139,  the  highest  monthly  recordbeing 
eighteen  days  in  May,  and  the  lowest,  three  days  in 
June.  _ _ 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Flower  Beds. — Bedding  Out  :  With  the  material  at  hand,  and 
if  you  intend  using  them  all  in  the  two  beds  you  mention,  we 
think  the  arrangement  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  For 
instance,  if  Golden  Feather  were  used  as  an  edging  to  Mrs. 
Pollock  Pelargonium,  the  colours  would  clash ;  and  Santolina 
incana  would  clash  with  Flower  of  Spring  Pelargonium.  But 
we  should  advise  you  to  use  Mrs.  Pollock  alone  for  the  centre, 
if  you  have  sufficient  material.  Iresine  and  Flower  of  Spring 
would  answer  very  well  mixed  ;  but  the  last-mentioned  would 
also  look  very  well  mixed  with  Verbena  venosa  or  some  blue 
bedding  Viola.  The  latter,  we  believe,  would  grow  very  well  in 
your  locality,  and  the  blue  flowers  and  green  foliage  form  an 
admirable  contrast  to  the  variegated  foliage  of  Flower  of  Spring. 


Dead  Leaves. — Dracotna :  We  have  examined  the  leaves  of 
Dracaena  Lindeni  and  of  Pandanus  Veitchii  sent  us,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  been  destroyed  by  unfair 
means.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  most  leaves  begin  to 
decay  from  the  apex  downwards  as  they  get  old  and  begin  to  die 
off  and  fall  away  ;  but  the  leaves  sent  are  apparently  quite  fresh 
and  normally  coloured  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  basal  half  is 
dead  and  discoloured,  smelling  badly,  while  they  are  only  partly 
dried  up.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  something  has  been 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  thrown  upon  them,  or  that  they 
have  been  syringed  with  a  too  strong  or  improperly  mixed 
solution  of  paraffin  to  kill  bug  or  other  vermin  sheltering  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  crown  of  the  plant.  Without 
knowing  the  facts  of  the  case,  these  are  merely  suggestions. 

Cattleyas  and  L.elias. — T.  P.  :  1,  All  those  species  that  rest 
in  winter  should  be  kept  quite  cool  and  moderately  dry  when 
the  pseudo-bulbs  have  become  plumped  up,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  they  have  attained  their  full  size.  Water  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  entirely  withheld  at  this  season,  otherwise  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  will  shrivel— an  evil  to  be  avoided.  2,  Generally  speaking, 
the  above  conditions  should  be  maintained  from  November  till 
the  end  of  February,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  flower  in 
winter,  namely,  Lselia  autumnalis,  L.  anceps,  Cattleya  Trianse, 
&c.  The  mere  fact  of  the  flower-sheath  pushing  up  will  not 
necessitate  any  material  increase  in  the  watering ;  but  as  the 
flowers  commence  to  expand,  the  plants  will  require  more  to 
prevent  exhaustion  and  the  consequent  shrivelling  of  the 
pseudobulbs  from  the  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  flowers. 
When  the  flowering  period  is  over,  or  the  flowers  have  been 
removed,  watering  may  again  be  withheld  as  advised  during  the 
resting  period,  to  keep  them  quiet  till  the  spring.  3,  When 
growth  recommences  in  spring,  it  proceeds  at  first  slowly,  so 
watering  must  be  given  at  the  same  ratio.  The  young  growths 
aie  the  first  to  push  away,  but  this  will  not  of  itself  necessitate 
any  material  increase  of  watering,  although  they  must  not  be 
starved  even  at  this  stage ;  but  gradually  increase  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  amount  of  water.  When  the  young  roots  develop 
they  merely  indicate  that  the  plant  is  prepared  for  a  greater 
supply. 

Christmas  Rose. — E.  B. :  There  is  no  difficulty  attached  to 
the  propagation  of  this  plant  by  division,  if  a  little  care  and 
forethought  is  exercised.  We  should  advise  you,  however,  to 
leave  it  over  till  the  end  of  March,  when  the  temperature  will  be 
more  favourable  to  a  recommencement  of  growth.  Do  not  adopt 
the  barbarous  method  of  chopping  the  clumps  into  pieces  with 
a  spade.  The  best  method  to  make  the  most  of  your  plants  is  to 
lift  the  whole  and  carefully  shake  away  the  soil  so  that  the  roots 
become  fully  exposed.  Then  with  a  knife  sever  the  clump  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  crowns  of  leaves.  There  need  be  no 
unnecessary  waste  by  this  method,  and  the  uninjured  roots  will 
be  better  able  to  re-establish  themselves. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans. — Gardener:  There  are  several 
forms  of  this  well-known  shrub,  differing  somewhat  in  the  size 
and  general  conspicuousness  of  the  flowers ;  but  they  all  agree 
in  being  sweet  scented,  and  flower  during  the  winter  months, 
earlier  or  later  as  the  weather  is  mild  or  severe.  The  variety 
known  as  C.  f.  grandiflorus  is  the  best,  and  may  be  had  from 
nurserymen  who  go  in  largely  for  shrubs. 

Orchid  Peat — B.  G.  :  Peat  that  may  be  considered  in 
every  way  suitable  for  Orchid  growing  must  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  undecayed  fibre,  and  be,  in  fact,  of  a  spongy  or 
compressible  nature.  When  this  is  broken  up,  the  fibrous  and 
lumpy  parts  are  retained,  while  the  fine  material  is  used  in 
composts  for  the  potting  of  other  plants.  Peat  for  potting 
Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  similar  subjects  should  be  of  a  much 
darker  and  more  solid  nature  ;  and  although  such  would  be  all 
the  better  if  it  contained  fibre,  it  would  be  useless  for  this 
purpose  if  loose  and  spongy. 

Cut-leaved  Bramble.  —  F.  G. :  It  is  not  definitely  knowii 
where  this  Bramble  originated,  but  ever  since  it  became  known 
or  sufficiently  noticed,  has  been  considered  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  form  of  the  common  Bramble  (Rubus  fruticosus),  to 
which  it  bears  the  same  relation  as  the  cut-leaved  Elder  to  the 
typical  form.  Neither  is  it  new,  although  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  it  recently  as  a  fruiting  plant.  Grow  it  in  a 
fully  exposed  position,  or  even  nail  the  young  wood  to  a  wall, 
and  cut  the  old  away  annually  after  it  has  fruited. 

Silver  Plane. — G.  Brown :  As  you  use  the  word  Sycamore, 
we  understand  you  mean  the  Common  Maple  or  False  Plane 
(Acer  Pseudo-Platanus),  or  the  White  Maple  (Acer  eriocarpum). 
In  any  case  the  method  of  propagation  is  the  same  in  each,  and 
may  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  method  of  whip  or  splice-graftiDg 
in  March,  or  by  shield-budding  in  autumn.  Use  seedling  stocks 
of  the  Common  Sycamore,  on  which  to  graft  the  tree  you  intend 
to  increase.  Propagation  might  also,  in  cases  of  emergency  or 
from  want  of  stocks,  be  effected  by  layering ;  but  neither  that  nor 
propagation  by  cuttings  is  much  practised,  if  at  all.  Cuttings 
might  be  rooted,  but  we  believe  with  difficulty. 

Names  of  Plants. — R.  C.  K. :  Epidendrum  ciliare.  Odonto. : 
A  very  poor  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  IF.  J.  Murphy  : 
The  variety  most  like  Fanny  Boucharlat,  but  we  are  unable  to 
say  for  certain  what  it  is. 

Erratum. — In  the  note  on  the  Araucaria  at  Fair  Oak  Lodge, 
at  p.  347,  for  “  excelsa  ”  read  “  imbrieata.”  In  the  article  on 
the  Culture  of  Cattleyas  and  La-lias,  at  p.  308,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  column,  for  “  doused  ”  read 
“dewed.”  At.  p.  342,  commencing  on  the  fortieth  line  from  the 
top,  for  “  rain  water  is  best  for  the  purpose,”  read,  “  rain-water 
is  the  best  for  watering  purposes,”  not  necessarily  for  damping 
down  as  there  implied. 

Communications  Received. — M.I. — C.  J. — H.  G.  Rch. — G.  S. — 
E.  B.— W.  B.—  A.  L.— L.  C.— G.  S.  A.— W.  H. 

- - 

TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. — New  and  Choice 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies,  &e.  Choice  Varieties  of 
Potatos. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Market  Street,  Sheffield. — Kitchen- 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural  Requisites. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co  ,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. — 
General  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  &c. 

M.  de  Reydellet,  Valence  (Drome),  France. — New  Varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Specialty  and  Novelty  Seed  Co.,  Newton-le-Willows 
Lancashire.— Selected  Flow'tr  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  1st. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Sox,  152,  HouncLsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  steady 
sale  of  agricultural  seeds  at  rates  current  last  week. 
Alsyke  is  more  firmly  held  owing  to  lighter  supplies  of 
medium  qualities.  Supplies  of  English  Eed  Clover 
being  in  excess  of  demand,  are  cheaper.  Konigsberg 
Tares  are  dearer.  Xo  change  in  values  of  Bird  Seeds. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  2nd. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  1  s.d.  s.d 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  4  0  Pears,  1-sieve . 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  2  6  Pears,  Trench,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0 

Grapes,  Chan.  Islands,  Pine-apples,  St. 

per  lb.  1  0  13  Michaels,  each 2  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs 100  lbs. 50  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 

Melons  . each 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSproute.perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . perbnn.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  1  0  20 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  0  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
Sea  Kale,  .per  punnet  2  0  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10  16 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidney?, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0  Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 

Azalea _  12  sprays  0  9  10  Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10  Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

Camellias ....  per  doz.  2  0  5  0  Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

Carnations,  12 blooms  1  0  2  0  12 sprays..  OS  10 

Chrysanthemums,  Poinsettia . .  12  blooms  4  0  6  0 

12  bun. 12  0  IS  0  Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0  Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  3  0  8  0 

Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6  Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  10  2  0 

Eueharis,  per  dozen..  4  0  6  0  — Saffrano  ..per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.12  0  IS  0  Tropteolums  .  20  30 

Hellebore  or  Christ-  Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

mas  Rose.  .12  blms.  0  9  2  0  Tulips  _ 12  blooms  0  9  10 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10  Violets 12  bun.  10  16 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  12  —  French. ...  12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

sprays  0  9  16 - Parme . .  1  bun.  5  0  7  0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9  16 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0  White  Lilac  per  bun.  6  0  7  6 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  (  s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0  Foliage  Plants,  van- 

Azalea  . per  doz. 24  0  42  0  ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Chrysanthemums  ,  Hyacinths, 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.12  0  24  0  per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term. ,  doz. . 30  0  60  0  Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Epiphyllums,  per  doz.12  0  30  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0  per  dozen  .  30  60 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  Poinsettias  .  .per  doz. 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0  Single  Primula  or 

Ferns,  invar.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0  sinensis  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Ficus  elastica  each..  1  6  7  6  Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 


CONTENTS. 


lOO  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  for  25s. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.’s  Selection  as 

above  contains  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  assort¬ 
ment  of  beautiful  and  Hardy  Plants  for  the  Border  or  Roekivork, 
which  produce  flowers  and  render  the  garden  attractive  all 
through  the  year.  New  LIST  of  sixty-four  pages  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


EXTRA  STRONG  CLIMBING  ROSES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT, 

Strong  plants  in  pots,  with  shoots  S  ft.  to  1 0  ft.  long,  3s.  Od.  and 
5s.  each,  of  the  follovdng  varieties  : — Marechal  Niel ;  W.  A. 
Richardson,  the  beautiful  deep  yellow;  Solfaterre ;  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  ;  and  Reve  d’Or. 

Descriptive  List  of  Boses  and  Fruit  Trees  post  free. 

GEO.  COOLING  &  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Bath. 


BAER’S  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI.— 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  TREE  CARNATIONS  AND  CLOVES.— Descriptive 
List  free  on  application. 

BARR'S  HARDY  IRISES.—  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARRS  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  LENTEN  ROSES. — Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS.— List  fiee  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PYRETHRUMS.— List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. — List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  P7EONIES,  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE.— List  free  on 
application. 


Price,  Is.  ;  by  Post,  Is  Id.  New  Book  on  Roses. 


ROSE-GROWING 

By  D.  GILMOUR,  Jun.,  F.E.H.S. 


Of  the  Author,  Sandygate,  Sheffield,  or  of  Wji.  Cate,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C. 


COLLINS’S 

SEED  CATALOGUE. 

Sixty-six  Pages  of  Useful  Information,  Post  Free. 

PBICES  MODERATE.  QUALITY  THE  BEST. 


BULBS  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Catalogue  Free. 

HARDY  PLANTS  AND  LILIES. 

Catalogue  Free. 

These  are  SPECIALITIES  OF  OURS. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

COLLINS,  BR0S7&  GABRIEL, 

39,  WATERLOO  R0AB,  L0N30N,  S.E., 

And,  NURS5RI5S,  EAMIIQtf,  MIDDIEgkX, 


SONS 


h.cannell  , 

C0MPLETi||§gg| 

SKDS’;1®|§ 

FLOWER  ' 


'rftP.P.lASg. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  1,000 

new  and  old  varieties  considered  worth  cultivation. 
With  cultural  directions  by  E.  Molyneux,  written  specially  for 
this  Catalogue.  Post  free  4  stamps.  ROBERT  OWEN,  Floral 
Nursery,  Maidenhead. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


S 


CHWEITZER’S  COCOATIXA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 


s 


CHWEITZER’S  COCOATIXA. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa,  without  Admixture, 


‘SOCIETY”  says:— 


I  HE  QUEEX  has  a  Cup  of 


SCHWEITZER'S  COCOATIXA  brought  to 
her  Bedside  at  7.30,  and  two  hours  later  she  quaffs  the 
same  beverage  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


s 


CHWEITZER’S  COCOATIXA. 

Most  Nutritious.  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverare. 


COCOATINA 


PAGE 

Amateur,  a  successful  ....  360 

Amateurs’  Garden .  35S 

Asa  Gray,  Dr.,  death  of  . .  356 
Bullfinches  and  Fruit  Buds  362 

Camellias .  360 

Camellias  out-of-doors _  362 

Chrysanthemums,  late ....  362 
Cucumber  cultivation  ....  361  i 

Cyclamen  sport,  a .  363 

Farming  and  Gardening  . .  357 

Floriculture .  365 

Fruit  bushes,  mulching  . .  359 

Fruit  Committee,  the  _ 356 

Gardeners’  Calendar . 36S 

Horticultural  Societies ....  364 


PAGE 


Lethorion .  35S 

Lilium  auratum .  363 

Lomaria  gibba  platyphylla  362 

Moisture  prospects  .  355 

Orchids  as  Investments  . .  364 
Orchids  at  Woolton  Wood  357 

Orchid  Notes  .  364 

Palm  House  at  Glasncvin  361 
Plants  exhibited  in  1S09  . .  363 

Potting  composts  .  362 

Pots,  glazed .  362 

R.  H.  S.,  the  .  357 

Scottish  Notes .  359 

Stocks  for  Exhibition  ....  35S 
Vegetables,  forced  .  359 


A  VTA  XT  ED,  a  respectable  strong  active  LAD, 

V  V  for  the  Garden,  age  17  or  IS,  with  a  little  knowledge 


of  gardening  preferred. — Apply,  GARDENER,  Madehurst  Lodge, 
Arundel,  Sussex. 


irp^rif  FRUIT  TREES  Carriage 

a  I  Ip  |N|  W  paid.  Cordons  a  Speciality  Write 

Xy*  Sej  1  fi  S  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  JOSHUA 

LE  CORNU  &  SON,  High  View  Nurseries,  who  send  carriage 
paid  for  cash  with  order.  FIFTY  JERSEY  ROSES  FOR 
21s.  Early  orders  secure  extra  strong  Plants. 


CARNATIONS,  pICOTEES, 

And  POT  BOOTS  ex  DAHLIAS. 


MY  stocks  of  above  arc  by  far  the  finest  seen  for  several 
years,  so  that  intending  purchasers  should  have  a  copy 
before  ordering  elsewhere,  as  the  same  for  price  and  quality 
cannot  be  excelled,  the  collection  having  been  awarded  upwards 
of  130  prizes  this  season.  Lists  may  be  had  Post  Fiee. 


FRAffi  LAW,  Carnation  Gardens,  Rochdale. 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  &c.,  in  tins,  at  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  &c. 


1  A  A  CONIFERS,  in  50  distinct 

_L  V  7  varieties,  for  50 s. 

100  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  including 
many  variegated,  golden  and  purple  Ac  its,  &c.,  for  50s. 

100  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  for  20s. 

100  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  for  30s. 

100  ROSES,  in  50  finest  varieties  of  H.P.  and  Teas  on  the 
Seedling  Brier  from  the  open  field,  for  35s. 

We  may  state  that  we  have  grown  Teas  on  the 
Seedling  Brier  in  the  open  field  for  many  years  back, 
proving  that  they  are  about  as  hardy  as  the  H.P.’s,  as 
we  have  frequently  had  the  latter  cut  back  to  the  snow 
line  ;  it  is  only  when  the  thermometer  registers  below 
zero  that  they  require  protection. 

100  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  in  50  fine  varieties,  for  20s. 

100  PRIMULAS,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  for  50s. 

CATALOGUE  of  Names  may  he  had  free  on  application. 
MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 


QCOTCH  GARDENERS.— 

kD  John  Downie  (of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  &  Laird),  Seeds¬ 
man,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  at  present  on  his  List 
a  number  of  SCOTCH  GARDENERS  waiting  re-engagements. 
He  will  he  pleased  to  supply  full  particulars  to  any  Lady, 
Nobleman,  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  trustworthy  and  competent 
Gardener. 


REEPERS  EOR  WALLS  —  By  planting 

what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free. — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


OUR  CATALOGUE  OF  KITCHEN- 

GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  containing  many 
Novelties  and  Specialities,  also  Horticultural  Requisites,  &c., 
has  been  posted  to  our  Customers  ;  any  failing  delivery,  copies 
may  be  had  free  upon  application. — FISHER,  SON,  &  SIBRAY 
Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  and  4,  Market  Street,  Sheffield’ 


The  fourth  volume  oe  the 

GARDENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
September  3rd,  1SS7.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  6s.  6 d.  ;  and 
for  all  Foreign  Countries  included  in  the  postal  Union.  Ss.  Sd. 
per  annum,  prepaid.  Festal  and  Money  Orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  B.  WYNNE,  at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 


NATURE  WITH  SCIENCE. 

Now  readv,  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  over  100  DISTINCT  NEW 
VARIETIES  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 
COLLECTED  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  and 
now  offered  for  the  first  time.  Post  free  on  application.  This 
Catalogue  describes  DISTINCT  varieties  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers,  seed  of  which  is  only  procurable  direct  from 

THE  SPECIALITY  AMO  NOVELTY  SEED  CO., 

Eaisers,  Growers,  Importers,  Exporters,  and  Introducers  of 
High-class  Novelties  in  Seeds. 

I(BWSQ!t-PS=WII,I,QWS,  LANCASHIRE, 


GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND, 

The  first  election  of  six 

CHILDREN  to  the  benefits  of  this  Fund,  consisting  of  an 
allowance  of  five  shillings  per  week  (subject  to  the  conditions 
stated  in  Rule  XIII.),  will  take  place  on  Friday,  July  13th  next, 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C. 

All  applications  must  be  made  on  a  proper  printed  form, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  gratis  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  or 
of  any  of  the  Local  Secretaries.  Such  form  must  be  correctly 
filled  .up,  du’y  signed,  and  returned  to  this  Office  not  later  than 
Monday,  23rd  dav  of  April  next. 

A  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 


SIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS!  WS.SS 

— - - - — ______ — —  may  force  and 

obtain  a  great  quantity  (lasting  until  out-door  beds  are  in  full 
bearing)  of  most  excellent  ASPARAGUS,  at  very  trifling  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  or  money.  Directions  sent  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

EXQHAXtB  SMITH  Sc  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants,  WORCESTER. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY! 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 

CATALOGUE  of  over  1,300  Species  and  Varieties,  including 
Descriptive  “List  of  New,  Rare  and  Choice  Ferns"  and 
“  Hardy  North  American  Ferns,”  free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 
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WEBB  &  SONS 

THE  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE, 


WEBBS’ 

WORDSLEY 
WONDER 

PEA, 


3s.  BEB,  QUART. 


Mr.  W.  IGGULDEN  says— 

“  It  is  the  best  novelty  in  the 
way  of  Peas.” 

Mr.  R.  GILBERT  says — 

*c  It  is  calculated  to  suit  the 
million.” 

Mr.  W.  INGRAM  says— 

11  The  1  IVordsley  Wonder ’  is 
altogether  a  very  good  Pea.’ 

The  “Gardeners’  Chronicle” 
says  — 

“  Of  great  productiveness  and 
good  constitution.” 


WEBBS’ SPRING 
CATALOGUE, 

Post  free  Is.  Abridged 
Edition  gratis  and  post  free. 


All  Seeds  Delivered  Free. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


QTROXG  ROOTS,  4s  per  100.  Plants  in 

IO  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  :  ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  free. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


Write  for  Dr.  Voelcker’s  Report,  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and 
Instructions  how  to  apply 


JENSEN’S 


Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

FISH-POTASH 


FISH-POTASH  contains  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in 
large  proportions,  which  are  the  principal  elements  of  fertili¬ 
sation. 

GUANO. 

PRICES  2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ; 
28  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  ;  56  lbs.,  10s.  6d.;  1  cwt.,  16s.  ; 
2  cwt.,  80s.  ;  Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for 
large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 


J,  JENSEN  &  CO.,  Limited, 

109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SEVENTY-FOUR  ACRES. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards,  Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Bushes, 
Cordon,  and  Trained  Trees  in  great  variety. 

VINES,  excellent  canes,  3s.  6d.  to  7s.  0 d.  ORCHARD-HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  &c.,  from  5s. 
Figs  from  3.s.  6  d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various 
forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage, 
Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping,  Treatment  under  Glass  ; 
also  their  Synonyms,  Quality,  Size,  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Flesh, 

I  Flavour,  Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season.  Price,  &e.,  free  by  post. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

VOIOEITIS, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

HARDY  PERENNIALS, 
FLORISTS’  FLOWERS,  Etc. 


I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  new 
CATALOGUES  of  the  above  and  other  Plants  are  now 
ready,  and  are  being  issued  to  my  regular  Customers, 
and  may  be  had  gratuitously  and  post  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

The  present  season’s  edition  of  this  Catalogue  has 
been  prepared  with  an  unusual  amount  of  care,  and 
contains  almost  every  known  Hardy  Perennial  of  really 
sterling  worth,  either  as  a  plant  adapted  specially  for 
cutting,  or  as  a  decorative  subject  in  pots,  iu  the 
borders,  or  in  beds,  and  must  certainly  be  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  Catalogue  of  Perennials  ever 
published.  It  is  embellished  with  a  number  of 
thoroughly  well  -  executed  Engravings,  representing 
many  of  the  specially  meritorious  and  new  Plants. 
Several  of  the  Engravings  have  been  expressly  prepared 
for  the  work  in  question.  It  also  contains  very  complete 
collections  of 


THE 


BEST  MELON. 

(SCARLET- FLESH.) 

CARTERS’ 

BLENHEIM 
ORANGE. 

Takes  all  the  Leading  Prizes. 

—  Vide  Awards. 


Price,  in  sealed  packets,  1/6, 
2/6  &  3j6  per  pkt.,  post  free. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed 
Warrants. 

M  HIGH  HOLBORN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


Seeds.  —  richard  smith  &  Co , 

Worcester,  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  Low  Prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  articles  (Peas  especially),  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Collections  at  Fixed  Prices,  as  set  forth  in  their  Illustrated 
SEED  LIST,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  All  Seeds, 
&c.,  are  of  the  test  possible  quality. 

Garden  and  flower  seeds, 

SPRING  BULBS,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Junk., 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may 
he  had  free  on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON, 
25,  Savage  Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 


HARDY  ORCHIDS,  AQUATIC  &  BOG  PLANTS, 
CAILLARDSAS,  SUNFLOWERS,  POPPIES, 
IRIS,  LILIES,  BAMBOOS, 

F/EOilES  (TREE  a  HERBACEOUS). 

These  are  offered  in  the  varied  Catalogues,  and  go  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
these  really  interesting  and  practically  indispensable 
Flowering  Plants  ever  offered.  I  was  awarded,  last 
season,  several  First  Class  Certificates  for  new  varieties. 

HARDY  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 


EA-KALE  ROOTS — Fine,  strong,  two-year- 

old,  for  forcing  or  planting,  12s.  per  100 ;  for  larger 
quantities  special  price  given. — FREDK.  MATYEAR,  Cross¬ 
lanes  Farm,  Woking,  Surrey. _ 

POfx  I A  PRIZES. — Exhibitors  Mould 

&  (J  send  for  T.  Laxton’s  List  of  upwards  of  100  Novel¬ 
ties  and  Specialities  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  the  best  only, 
selected  for  quality  and  exhibition  ;  with  particulars  of  Prizes. 
T.  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 

Bones !  Bones ! I  Bones ! 1 1 

/CRUSHED  BOXES  in  all  sizes  for  Vine 

\A  borders,  lawns,  potting,  grass  lands,  &c.  ;  also  Bone 
Meal  for  poultry  feeding,  Garden  Guano,  Dissolved  Bones,  and 
Special  Manures  for  all  purposes.  For  prices,  apply  to 

HARRISON,  BARBER  &  Co.  (Limited),  Garratt  Lane, 
Wandsworth,  Surrey. 


This  catalogue  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  correct 
of  its  kind,  containing  every  variety  of  real  merit, 

including  Carnations,  Picotees,  Delphiniums, 
Pansies,  Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 

and  several  other  families.  Twelve  pages  of  Novel¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  families  enumerated  are  also 
included.  The  catalogue  is  thoroughly  complete,  well 
illustrated,  and  contains  abundant  cultural  notes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My  colletion  of  this  family  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  Europe.  Every  variety  which  is  really  worthy  of 
cultivation  is  included — many  varieties  are  offered  in 
some  catalogues  which  are  really  valueless,  they  will 
not  be  found  in  the  catalogue  referred  to.  It  extends 
to  twenty  pages  of  really  first-class  sorts,  all  fully  and 
correctly  described,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  well- 
executed  litho  of  a  new  late-flowering  golden  yellow 
variety,  named  CrOVemor  Of  &uernsey  which  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  offering  this  season  for  the  first  time, 
and  which  I  am  sure  is  destined  to  become  the  most 
popular  of  late-flowering  varieties  for  cutting  or  for 
decorations. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  February  13th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Meeting  of  General  Committee  at  7  p.m.  Clearance  Sale  of 
Nursery  Stock  at  Todman’s  Nursery,  Eltkam,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 

Tuesday,  February  14th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committee  at  11  a.m. ;  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  Fellows  at  3  p.m.  Birmingham  Gar¬ 
deners’  Improvement  Society:  Mr.  Guthrie  on  “Alpine 
Plants.”  Sale  of  Roses,  Plants,  &e.,  at  the  City  Auction 
Rooms,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  February  15th. — Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees.  &c.,  at 
Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Japanese  Lilies  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  16tli. — Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower, 
at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  17th.— Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  February  lStli.— Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at 
Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 


Are  grown  at  Tottenham  upon  a  most  extensive  scale. 
My  annual  sales  of  this  section  now  reach  prodigious 
proportions.  Large  quantities  of  Ampelopsis,  Jasmines, 
Clematis,  "Wistaria,  &e.,  are  grown. 

HARDY  FERNS. 

My  collection  of  these  has  recently  been  very  consider¬ 
ably  extended,  and  now  can  fairly  claim  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  and  representative  one  of  Hardy  British  and 
American  Ferns,  and  is  a  catalogue  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  useful 
class  of  plants. 

HARDY  PRIMULAS. 

I  hold  a  very  extensive  collection  of  these,  which 
includes  every  variety  claiming  any  real  usefulness, 
amongst  which  are  many  beautiful  Indian  and  other 
forms. 


Copies  of  any  of  the  above  Catalogues  may  be  had  upon 
application. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES , 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1888. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Our 
readers  will  probably  have  observed,  appended 
to  the  notice  which  appeared  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns  last  week,  of  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  society  to  he 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  unusual  postscript 
“this  is  an  important  meeting.”  Xot  only  is 
the  meeting  one  of  unusual  importance,  because 
its  action  may  be  productive  either  of  new 
life  to  the  society  or  of  its  early  destruction, 
but  it  may  also  he  the  last  similar  meeting  held 
at  South  Kensington  ;  and  thus,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  would  have  some 
historical  interest.  We  are  not  sure,  having- 
regard  to  the  evil  influences  which  South 
Kensington  has  from  the  first  shed  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  society,  whether  this  latter 
consideration  is  not  after  all  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  because  it  is  obvious,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  some  whom  we  respect,  that 
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new  life  can  only  come  to  the  society  when 
removed  from  the  chilling,  strangling  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  locality  which  has  never  been  other 
than  antagonistic  to  horticulture.  If  the 
society  cannot  experience  a  new  lease  of  life 
when  removed  from  South  Kensington,  certain 
it  is  that  it  could  not  exist  much  longer  under 
that  locality’s  deadening  influences. 

But  to  the  Fellows  chiefly  the  coming 
meeting  will  probably  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
portant,  because  of  the  real  effort  noiv  being 
made — though  it  comes  so  very  late — to  pro¬ 
vide  some  sort  of  governing  body,  which,  whilst 
more  truly  representative,  shall  also  be  the 
more  closely  allied  to  horticulture.  The 
question  of  remaining  at  South  Kensington  can 
no  longer  crop  up,  if,  as  we  understand  is  the 
case,  the  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibi¬ 
tion — the  ostensible  owners  of  the  Gardens — 
intend,  ere  long,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the 
fine  conservatory  in  which  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  gatherings  and  shows  have  been  held, 
and  level  it  to  the  ground.  The  Fellows 
when  they  meet  will  therefore  have  the 
ground  so  far  cleared  that  they  can  devote 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  subiect  of  the 
election  of  officers  and  Council,  and  also  to 
the  future  policy  of  the  society,  wherever  its 
habitation  may  be  fixed. 

That  future  policy  is  already,  to  some 
extent,  being  shaped  through  the  action  of 
the  hybrid  committee  appointed  at  the  recent 
general  meeting,  and  which  has  since  been 
considerably  added  to  in  a  fairly  representative 
sense.  Still,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Council, 
once  elected,  may,  if  so  disposed,  become  the 
masters  of  the  situation ;  and,  therefore,  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  Fellow,  not  merely 
to  attend  Tuesday’s  meeting,  but  also  to  vote, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  favour  of  men  who  are 
known  to  be  anxious  to  maintain  the  society’s 
independence,  its  ancient  prestige,  and,  above 
all,  its  strictly  horticultural  character.  For 
these  objects  we  have  contended  all  along,  we 
contend  for  them  still,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  ;  and  if  in  so  doing  we  seem  to  be  in 
strong  personal  antagonism  to  the  more  purely 
botanical  section  of  the  Council — for,  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  very  few  purely  botanical 
Fellows — it  is  because  we  believe  that  they 
are  wrong,  and  that  we  are  right.  Kay, 
more,  we  aver  that  the  society  will  become 
worthless  as  an  institution  unless  its  opera¬ 
tions  he  strictly  and  purely  horticultural,  and 
carried  out  in  the  main  by  practical  horti¬ 
culturists.  It  is  reassuring  to  find  that 
recently  greater  interest  seems  to  be  manifested 
in  the  provinces,  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
society,  than  was  evident  a  few  weeks  since. 
There  seems  to  harm  been  interest  shown  even 
then,  but  it  was  of  a  quiescent  form,  gardeners 
and  horticulturists  generally  apparently  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  turn  matters  would  take. 
That  awakened  and  now  manifested  interest 
is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  if  allied  to  that  a  desire 
should  be  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  Fellows 
first,  and  then  of  their  new  Council  and  the 
Committee  of  Advice,  to  cater  for  provincial 
support  in  a  bold  and  democratic  fashion,  only 
good  can  result. 

Having  regard  to  these  considerations  we 
earnestly  urge  the  Fellows  on  Tuesday  next 
to  sink  every  personal  desire  in  favour  of 
the  great  object  of  promoting  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  the  society  on  strictly  horticultural 
lines,  and  thus  help  to  create  for  it  a  popular 
national  reputation.  Of  this  we  are  convinced, 
that  the  society  cannot  exist  for  any  lengthened 
period  except  it  be  made  national  in  its  aims, 
and  to  secure  this,  practical  business  men  are 
wanted  on  the  Council,  and  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  Director  of  Kew  must  be 
overthrown  at  once  and  for  all.  The  society 
must  secure  the  confidence  and  support  of 
horticulturists  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
if  it  is  not  to  sink  still  further  into  insignifi¬ 
cance,  but  that  it  will  never  do  while  its  work 
is  conducted  on  such  lines  as  would  meet  the 
views  of  Mr.  Dyer  and  his  deputy. 


The  Fellows  must  show  a  bold  and  united 
front,  favourable  to  broad  views,  and  animated 
by  generous  conceptions.  Squabbling  and 
wrangling  will  but  damn  the  society  in  the 
estimation  of  the  provinces,  but  earnest 
unanimity,  good  feeling,  and  a  bold  front 
against  cliques  and  officialism  may,  indeed 
will,  hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  a  yet 
glorious  future.  That  wisdom,  unanimity,  and 
general  horticultural  sentiment  may  guide  the 
decisions  of  the  coming  meeting  is  our  earnest 
desire.  - - - 

Reading  Horticultural  Society. -The  spring  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  June  6th, 
and  the  summer  show  on  August  15th.  The  usual 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  will  be  held  on 
November  9  th. 

Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society. — Mr.  S.  Thacker,  of  Nottingham,  has  offered 
three  prizes  for  the  best  essay  “On  the  Duty  of  the 
Gardener  to  his  Employer,”  to  be  competed  for  by 
members  of  this  society.  The  essays  must  not  exceed 
fifteen  minutes  in  reading,  and  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Steward,  not  later  than  April  10th. 

Lambeth  and  Southwark  Amateur  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society.— The  fourteenth  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Saturday  evening  last  at 
the  Albion  Hotel,  Union  Road,  S.E.  ;  Mr.  Ellis  in  the 
chair.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year 
having  been  read  and  accepted,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  fourteenth  exhibition  on  November  13th  and  14th 
at  the  Horns  Assembly  Rooms,  Kennington  Park. 
The  schedule  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  hon.  secretary,  9,  Union  Square,  S.E. 

Tree  Pruning  at  Turnham  Green. — We  understand 
that  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  the  contracts 
agreed  to  and  signed,  for  the  pruning  of  the  unfortunate 
trees  surrounding  the  common  or  recreation  ground  at 
Turnham  Green.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whoever  takes 
the  job  in  hand  will  employ  experienced  men,  that  is 
to  say,  men  who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  pruning,  and  have  a  definite  aim  in  view  when 
using  the  saw  or  knife  ;  and  furthermore  that  they 
should  at  least  exhibit  some  evidence  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  natural  habits  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  upon 
which  they  will  operate.  It  would  be  a  pity,  with  the 
space  at  command,  to  hack  and  destroy  the  trees, 
making  them  assume  a  most  unnatural  and  stunted 
appearance. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. —  On  February  22nd,  E.  W.  Badger,  Esq., 
Birmingham,  will  deliver  an  address  “On  the  Advan¬ 
tage  to  Gardeners  of  a  more  thorough  Knowledge  of  the 
Science  as  Contrasted  with  the  Art  of  Gardening.” 
The  same  gentleman  has  also  kindly  promised  to 
discuss  later  on  the  most  important  question  of  the 
raising  of  hardy  fruits,  Apples  and  Pears  particularly, 
to  bloom  later  than  most  of  our  existing  kinds  do,  so 
as  to  escape  or  minimise  the  effects  of  our  late  spring 
frosts.  The  latter  subject  will  chiefly  consist  in  the 
presentation  of  two  ideas— (a)  That  most  of  our  hardy 
fruits  bloom  at  a  time  when  spring  frosts  prevail,  and 
are  rendered  barren  for  the  year,  because  the  frost 
destroys  the  year’s  promise.  (b)  That  the  obvious 
remedy  is  to  commence  at  once,  and  by  systematic 
hybridisation  with  the  right  kinds  for  male  and  female 
parents  to  originate  sorts  as  good  as  we  now  possess, 
which  will  bloom  a  little  later,  and  so  run  less  risk  of 
damage  from  the  late  frosts. 

The  Cloves  of  Commerce. — In  an  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  on  the  colonies  of  the  Netherlands, 
read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  R.  Trendall,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  the  author  remarked  : — It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Cloves  first  appear  in  history 
between  a.d.  175  and  180,  being  mentioned  in  a  law 
passed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  as  an 
article  of  commerce  from  India  to  Alexandria,  vid  the 
Red  Sea,  then  the  chief  highway  of  Eastern  trade. 
They  did  not,  however,  come  by  a  very  direct  route,  as 
their  first  stage  was  to  the  Malay  peninsula,  where  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Telingas,  who  carried  them 
to  Calicut,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Malabar.  Thence  they  were  transported 
to  the  western  shores  of  India,  and  shipped  across  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez,  eventually 
reaching  Cairo.  The  cost  of  such  a  transit  so  increased 
the  original  price,  that  before  the  doubling  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Cloves  fetched  in  England  as  much  as 
thirty  shillings  a  pound.  Although  such  a  favourite 
condiment  throughout  the  civilised  world,  the  natives 
of  the  Moluccas  never  eat  Cloves  in  any  form,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  ever  did. 


The  Royal  Southampton  Horticultural  Society. — 
From  the  report  of  this  society  for  the  year  1887  we 
learn  that  the  past  year  has  not  been  so  prosperous  as 
the  council  could  desire,  the  many  calls  upon  the  public 
and  the  counter  attractions  in  connection  with  the 
Jubilee  celebrations  having  materially  affected  both  the 
subscriptions  and  the  attendance  at  the  shows.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  more  immediately  due  to  the  railway 
company  failing  to  run  the  usual. excursions  to  South¬ 
ampton  on  the  August  Bank  Holiday.  The  shows  of 
the  society  last  year  fully  maintained  their  reputation, 
both  by  the  extent  and  the  excellence  of  the  specimens 
exhibited,  and  considering  that  the  society  had  to 
depend  entirely  upon  local  support,  as  already  ex¬ 
plained,  the  large  attendance  on  the  two  days  is 
evidence  that  the  Great  Summer  Exhibition  and  Fete 
still  retains  it  popularity.  The  Autumn  Show,  with 
the  exception  of  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  was 
very  well  attended,  considering  the  very  unfortunate 
weather,  and  the  exhibition  —  though  held  upon  an 
early  date,  was  one  with  which  the  council  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  next  Summer  Show  is  fixed 
to  take  place  as  usual  on  the  August  Bank  Holiday  and 
the  Saturday  preceding  it,  and  the  Autumn  Show  on 
the  6th  and  7th  of  November,  provided  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  council  warrant  the  latter  being  held. 
The  council  conclude  the  report  with  an  allusion,  in 
feeling  terms,  to  the  death  of  their  late  greatly  re¬ 
spected  colleague,  Mr.  W.  C.  Westlake.  The  active 
interest  which  that  gentlemen  took  in  the  welfare  of 
the  society  will  cause  his  loss  to  be  greatly  felt.  The 
Right  Hon.  Baron  Montague  having  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  office  of  president,  through  ill 
health,  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  of  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops 
Waltham,  has  been  elected  as  his  successor  to  the 
office  of  president. 

Dumfries  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. 
— At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  2nd 
inst  ,  Mr.  Riddick  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Rowe,  Nunfield 
Gardens,  read  an  instructive  and  highly  interesting 
paper  on  “Orchid  Culture.”  He  said  that  one  of 
the  most  essential  points  in  the  successful  culture 
of  Orchids  was  suitable  houses,  the  houses  he  preferred 
being  light  span-roofed  structures  with  the  ends  facing 
north  and  south,  thereby  obtaining  the  greatest  amount 
of  light,  morning  and  evening,  with  partial  shade  from 
the  mid-day  sun.  After  describing  the  most  approved 
systems  of  ventilation  and  shading,  he  strongly 
recommended  the  advisability  of  storing  all  the  rain¬ 
water  possible  in  tanks  constructed  beneath  the  stages. 
Although  much  had  been  written  against  the  practice 
of  heating  the  water  for  Orchids,  he  still  preferred  a 
small  pipe  in  the  tanks  for  that  purpose  in  cases  of 
emergency,  such  as  having  to  water  soon  after  heavy 
rains  and  snowstorms.  His  cultural  remarks  on  the 
different  families  of  this  lovely  class  of  plants,  with  a 
list  of  the  best  varieties,  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Mr.  Rowe  concluded  his  paper  with  a  list  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  Orchids  and  the  insects  most  liable  to  attack 
them,  giving  in  both  cases  remedies  or  means  by  which 
they  might  be  prevented  or  destroyed.  He  was  accorded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  The  chairman  intimated  that 
the  paper  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  would  be  on 
the  Primula  and  Draceena. 

- - 

CARROTS. 

This  vegetable,  although  not  very  often  used  as  a 
separate  dish  in  many  establishments,  is  so  indispen¬ 
sable  for  many  culinary  purposes,  that  after  those 
grown  in  Irames  are  over  it  is  at  once  missed  :  and  all 
gardeners  who  wish  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
ruling  powers  in  the  kitchen  will  do  their  best  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply.  Our  first  crops  are  sown  in 
frames  or  pits,  with  a  slight  bottom-heat.  These  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  become  very  acceptable  at  a  time 
when  choice  vegetables  are  not  too  plentiful. 

For  the  earliest  crop  the  Early  French  Horn  is  used, 
and  Early  Nantes  for  a  succession.  The  latter  is  our 
favourite  variety  ;  but  not  coming  into  use  so  quickly 
as  the  French  Horn,  we  sow  some  of  each,  scattering 
the  seed  broadcast  pretty  thickly.  "We  begin  drawing 
them  when  comparatively  small,  which  gives  room  for 
the  more  backward  ones  to  swell  out.  It  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  the  number  which  a  small  pit  will  produce. 
We  get  our  bottom-heat  from  fermenting  leaves,  and 
previous  to  putting  the  soil  on  we  tread  the  bed  down 
firmly  and  level,  covering  it  with  about  4  ins.  of  any 
light  soil  that  may  be  at  hand.  Old  potting-beneh 
refuse,  with  a  free  admixture  of  well-decayed  leaf-soil, 
is  a  good  compost  for  the  purpose.  The  soil  is  made 
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level,  and  the  seed  covered  lightly  with  the  rake,  the 
lights  being  put  on  and  kept  close  till  the  young  plants 
appear. 

The  after  treatment  is  very  simple.  Keep  the  soil 
sufficiently  moist  to  ensure  a  healthy  growth,  give  air 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  avoid  exposing  them 
when  young  to  cold  cutting  winds,  and  protect  from 
frost.  We  frequently  scatter  a  little  Lettuce  seed 
among  them,  which  comes  up  in  advance  of  the 
Carrots,  the  plants  being  drawn  when  young,  and 
pricked  out  into  other  frames  or  sheltered  borders, 
according  to  circumstances. 

For  outdoor  crops  some  make  their  first  sowing  early 
in  March,  which  may  do  in  some  localities,  but  for 
most  places  it  is  far  too  early  to  ensure  moderate 
results.  Last  year  we  sowed  during  the  last  week  of 
the  month,  and  had  anything  but  a  good  crop.  For 
our  principal  crop  we  generally  sow  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  sometimes  have  had  our  best  from  sowings 
made  during  May.  As  in  other  tapering  roots,  these 
ought  not  to  be  sown  on  recently-manured  ground. 
Not  being  able  to  trench  our  ground  intended  for  root 
crops,  as  is  so  often  advised,  we  have  of  late  years 
reserved  a  portion  of  the  Celery  quarters  for  them,  and 
find  it  a  better  practice  than  followdng  with  Peas.  In 
the  process  of  digging  out  the  Celery  trenches  and 
earthing  up,  the  soil  gets  well  moved  about,  and  beiDg 
of  good  heart  is  the  best  we  can  find  for  these  crops. 
We  make  a  point  of  shifting  the  position  of  our  crops 
every  season. 

We  are  seldom  seriously  troubled  with  either  grub  or 
wireworm,  and  therefore  take  no  precautions  against 
them.  In  gardens  where  space  is  limited,  and  these 
crops  have  often  to  be  on  the  same  ground,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  cover  the  seed  with  burnt  earth  and 
wood-ashes,  which  are  largely  used  for  Onions  and 
Spinach,  but  not  often  for  Carrots.  The  Horn  varieties 
we  sow  in  drills  8  ins.  apart,  and  the  longer  kinds 
10  ins.  and  12  ins.  Draw  the  drills  very  shallow,  as 
the  seed  often  gets  buried  too  deeply.  We  put  in 
plenty  of  seed,  as  the  thinning  out  can  mostly  be  done 
with  the  hoe.  The  Intermediates  are  justly  becoming 
favourites  ;  but  we  do  not  restrict  our  crop  to  the  short- 
rooted  kinds,  because  we  think  in  very  dry  seasons  the 
longer-rooted  kinds,  which  penetrate  the  soil  to  greater 
depth,  have  an  advantage  over  them,  and  can  with¬ 
stand  a  prolonged  drought  better.  If  kept  free  from 
weeds  during  the  earlier  stages  they  will  soon  be  strong 
enough  to  choke  what  comes  up  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season. 

Care  should  be  taken  when  drawing  for  use  from  any 
crop  during  dry  weather  to  water  the  disturbed  surface, 
because  the  drought  entering  the  soil  will  spoil  the 
roots  which  get  exposed  to  the  air.  If  from  any  cause 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity,  a  sowing  may  be  made 
during  August  to  stand  the  winter.  These  come  in 
very  serviceable  for  soups  and  stews,  but  bear  no  com¬ 
parison  for  quality  against  those  grown  in  frames. 
Complaints  are  often  heard  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  Carrots  to  a  late  period  in  the  spring.  This  is 
owing  to  the  somewhat  general  adoption  in  private 
gardens  of  the  plan  of  keeping  them  under  cover  in 
dry  earth  or  ashes.  We  know  that  in  any  ordinary 
winter  they  are  quite  safe  as  far  as  weather  is  con  - 
cerned  in  the  open,  with  a  light  covering  of  leaves  or 
litter  ;  but  being  a  tempting  bait  for  hares  we  are  not 
able  to  leave  them  out,  so  we  take  them  up  and  lay 
them  thickly  in  row's,  putting  a  covering  of  half- 
decayed  leaves  over  them.  Here  they  remain  till  we 
have  no  further  use  for  them,  secure  from  frost,  and 
always  handy  to  get  at  without  any  trouble.  Since 
adopting  this  plan  we  have  generally  a  surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  which  comes  in  very  acceptable  for 
the  live  stock.  When  the  tops  are  about  to  run  up  we 
sort  them  over,  cutting  the  crowns  off  as  many  as  w'e 
think  likely  to  be  required,  and  lay  them  in  again, 
carting  the  rest  away  for  the  animals. —  W.  B.  G. 
- - 

HORSE  MUSHROOM. 

Associations  may  help  the  student  to  remember  names, 
and  as  the  toad  is  often  pictured  seated  on  a  Toadstool, 
we  generally  use  this  latter  word  to  represent  the 
poisonous  as  distinguished  from  the  edible  Agarics. 
The  toad  is  generally  considered  a  loathsome  animal, 
and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  to  draw  comparison  from  the  same,  to 
indicate  the  loathsome  character  and  poisonous 
qualities  of  certain  species  of  Mushroom  and  call  them 
Toadstools.  The  Horse  Mushroom  is  a  term  generally 
applied  to  some  of  the  larger  species,  such  as  Agaricus 
arvensis,  from  their  frequenting  fields  where  horses 


are  regularly  pastured.  Our  illustration  represents  that 
noble  animal  in  a  somewhat  awkward  position  ;  but 
comparisons  are  frequently  odd.  The  Mushroom  in 
question  is  termed  the  variety  Equestris.  Horse  Mush¬ 
rooms  are  not  poisonous,  but  are  sold  in  great 
quantities  in  the  London  and  other  markets  of  large 
towns,  probably  under  the'  impression  that  it  is  the 
common  Mushroom.  It  is  less  delicate  than  the  latter, 
but  still  a  wholesome  article  of  food.  The  gills  are 
not  pink,  as  in  the  common  Mushroom,  which  is  often 
regarded  as  unwholesome  or  even  poisonous  in  Italy. 
- — - 

THE  MELON. 

The  Melon  is  a  fruit  that  is  generally  cultivated — more 
so  of  late  years  than  formerly — and  is  very  justly 
appreciated.  It  may  be  grown  by  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  convenience  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Pine,  Vine,  or  Peach  ;  and  on  a  hot  summer  day  a 
slice  out  of  a  ripe  well-flavoured  fruit  is  very  luscious 
and  refreshing.  They  are  divided  into  twTo  classes  — 
scarlet-fleshed  and  green-fleshed.  Both  are  equally 
beautiful,  though  the  latter  are  more  highly  esteemed 
by  some  than  the  former  ;  but  the  preference  is  more  a 
matter  of  pleasing  the  eye  than  the  palate,  as  when 
thoroughly  ripened  both  are  equally  well  flavoured. 

Melons  may  either  be  grown  in  a  house,  or  frames  on 
a  dung-bed.  If  to  be  cultivated  in  the  former,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once,  if  not  already  performed. 
Place  the  seed  singly  in  small  pots,  using  fine  loamy 
soil,  standing  them  where  they  will  receive  bottom- 
heat  to  ensure  quick  germination,  and  protecting  them 
with  a  square  of  glass.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  a 
rough  leaf  or  two,  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  and 


%vhen  established  place  them  where  they  will  receive 
plenty  of  light,  in  order  to  keep  them  stocky.  Prepare 
the  bed  in  the  house  ready  to  receive  them  when  fit  for 
planting  out,  so  that  they  may  experience  no  check  ; 
for  Melon  plants  that  are  knocking  about  any  length  of 
time  prior  to  planting  become  stunted,  and  seldom  go 
away  kindly  when  planted  out. 

The  bed  should  be  made  up  as  advised  for  Cucumbers, 
though  the  Melon  requires  soil  of  a  heavier  nature. 
The  hillocks  for  the  plants  we  prefer  to  compose  of  clay 
that  has  been  thoroughly  pulverised  by  the  frosts  and 
winds  of  winter,  and  when  rooted  through  to  top-dress, 
as  required,  with  the  same  material.  As  fine  a  lot  of 
Melons  as  we  have  had  anything  to  do  with  were 
planted  singly  in  12-in.  pots,  placed  on  about  1  ft.  of 
fermenting  material  over  the  pipes  that  supplied  the 
bottom  heat.  The  bed  was  under  2  ft.  wide,  and  the 
plants  stood  about  3  ft.  apart,  the  space  between  the 
pots  being  well-filled  up  with  rotted  dung  and  leaves 
level  with  the  rims.  When  the  roots  pushed  through 
on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  the  bed  was  top-dressed  with 
soil  all  over  to  encourage  the  roots  over  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  The  plants  were  trained  with  a  single  stem  to 
the  wire  trellis  ;  when  they  had  grown  to  within  1  ft.  of 
the  top  they  were  stopped,  and  the  laterals  were  trained 
out  herring-bone  fashion.  We  secured  the  fruit  at  the 
first  or  second  point,  and  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible 
to  “  set  ”  the  fruit  on  each  plant  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  very  important,  as  by  setting  one  fruit  on  a 
plant  it  obtains  the  lead,  and  the  others  produced 
afterwards  on  that  plant  seldom  swell  properly,  even  if 
they  succeed  in  growing  at  all. 

We  maintained  a  good  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture 
while  the  fruit  was  swelling,  and  attended  carefully  to 
watering,  taking  care  in  doing  so  not  to  wet  the  collar, 
which  we  surrounded  with  pounded  charcoal,  as  Melons 


are  very  liable  to  go  off  at  that  point.  The  fruit  we 
supported  with  small  squares  of  perforated  zinc  sus¬ 
pended  by  string.  When  the  fruit  began  to  ripen  less 
water  and  moisture  were  given,  but  more  air,  and  we 
finished  off  four  dozen  fine  fruit  of  3  lbs.  or  4  lbs.  each 
from  eleven  plants,  a  result  with  which  we  were  well 
satisfied.  Two  of  them  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show  in  1878,  and  obtained  first 
award.  The  green-fleshed  fruit  was  of  a  handsome 
golden  colour,  beautifully  netted,  and  of  delicious 
flavour  ;  and  being  a  new  variety  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  was  distributed 
by  them  under  the  name  of  Royal  Botanic  Prize. 

A  few  seasons  later  I  came  across  that  variety 
exhibited  at  the  summer  show  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Kensington,  but  could  not  recognise 
it  by  its  appearance  as  that  was  a  quartered  fruit,  and 
our  original  was  almost  round,  very  much  like  that  well- 
known  variety  Hero  of  Lockinge  in  appearance.  So 
that  it  is  advisable  for  those  who  have  a  good  variety 
and  wish  to  keep  it  true  to  grow  only  one  sort,  as  by 
growing  several,  especially  in  the  same  house,  they  get 
impregnated  by  the  bees  travelling  from  one  flower  to 
another.  From  a  packet  of  seed  of  a  scarlet-fleshed 
variety,  we  have  had  four  distinct  sorts  out  of  eight 
plants  grown  !  Such  variation  is  rather  perplexing, 
especially  to  an  exhibitor  who  hardly  knows  which 
class  to  enter  them  in,  and  cannot  positively  say  what 
colour  they  are  until  he  cuts  them. — George  Potts,  Junr. 

- - 

SELECT  PEAS. 

Despatching  vegetable  seed  lists  and  counter-des¬ 
patching  them  is  now  a  serious  business  with  all  who 
have  gardens  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  body  and 
mind  alike  feel  the  strain  in  all  commercial  seed  ware¬ 
houses,  whilst  some  gardeners  cannot  remit  their  lists, 
halting  between  two  opinions,  pondering  and  musing 
over  long  lists  of  varieties  which  beset  and  bewilder 
them,  ere  they  can  fully  make  up  their  minds  which  to 
select. 

You  rightly  said  in  a  former  issue  that  Peas  and 
Potatos  head  the  list  ;  and  it  is  to  the  former  I  wish  to 
allude.  Being  a  close  observer  of  Peas  for  many  years, 
I  shall  give  the  sorts  I  consider  to  be  the  best  (new  or 
old)  down  to  the  present  time  without  bias  or  fear. 
Time  is  the  great  revealer  and  expositor  of  varieties  ; 
many  fall  after  a  short  existence,  being  temporarily 
kept  from  oblivion  by  attractive  names,  glowing 
descriptions,  artistic,  educational,  or  otherwise.  Con¬ 
tributors  and  writers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  use 
the  press  as  a  tool  for  an  advertisement  under  the  guise 
of  rendering  a  public  service.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
I  will  divide  the  Peas  into  sections,  and  give  the  best 
two,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  in  each  class,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  earliest,  which  are  never  good  at 
best,  but  are  indispensable  for  earliness’  sake. 

Blue  and  'White  Early  Rounds. 

Laxton’s  Earliest  of  All,  as  its  name  implies,  I  regard 
as  yet  unequalled  ;  it  is  a  blue  round,  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.,  hardy,  quick  in  growth,  and  filling  the 
pod  ;  an  excellent  cropper,  good  colour,  and  the  quality 
as  good  as  any  in  its  class.  Dickson’s  First  and  Best 
is  an  old  standard  sort  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  cannot  be  erased  from  the  seed  lists,  as  we  at  least 
in  the  north  know,  and  although  not  worth  much,  is 
yet  the  best  round  white,  3  ft.  high,  an  excellent 
cropper,  and  good  in  flavour. 

Early  Green-wrinkled. 

Chelsea  Gem  is  an  improved  William  Hurst  of  recent 
introduction,  and  without  doubt  the  earliest  and  best 
dwarf  ever  ottered  ;  18  ins.  in  height,  with  dark  green 
short-jointed  haulm  fruiting  at  every  joint,  giving 
large  pods  for  so  small  a  plant,  blunt,  and  remarkably 
well  filled  with  six  to  eight  peas  of  delicious  flavour  ; 
it  is  a  unique  variety.  Stratagem,  a  strong  and 
vigorous  grower,  about  3  ft.  in  height,  with  deep  green 
foliage  and  pods  ;  is  an  excellent  cropper,  and  the  pods 
are  long,  blunt,  and  filled  to  compression,  many 
containing  ten  peas  of  large  size,  with  the  flavour  all 
that  can  be  desired.  I  have  recommended  this  to 
several  cottagers,  and  they  proudly  have  brought  me 
specimens,  along  with  thanks.  I  am  no  great  advocate 
for  dwarfs,  yet  they  give  us  quality  till  the  next  crop 
comes  into  use. 

Second  Early  or  General  :  White-wrinkled. 

About  Prodigy  there  ought  to  be  no  two  opinions  ;  with 
me  it  is  a  favourite.  In  a  former  note,  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  vol.  iii,  p.  762,  I  was  afraid  Prodigy 
would  not  fill  up  well  in  comparison  to  the  next.  This 
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proved  to  be  a  fallacy.  It  grows  5J  ft.  in  height,  the 
plants  being  vigorous,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  pods 
along  the  full  length  of  haulm,  of  large  size,  many 
being  nearly  6  ins.  long  ;  the  pods  are  straighter  than 
Telephone,  containing  eight  to  eleven  large  peas  of  the 
first  quality,  while  for  exhibition  it  is  the  best  white 
marrow-fat.  Magnificent  is  another  improvement  on 
Telephone,  although  the  pods  are  not  quite  so  large  as 
those  of  Prodigy  ;  nevertheless,  in  justice  to  it  I  feel 
bound  to  place  it  second.  The  cropping  qualities  are 
remarkable,  and  it  is  similar  in  height  to  that  variety, 
while  the  pods  are  5  ins.  long,  broad,  and  containing 
eight  to  ten  large  peas  of  superior  flavour.  These  two 
are  excellent  additions,  and  superior  to  Telephone  or 
Duke  of  Connaught  growing  alongside  of  them. 

Second  Early  or  General  Green  Wrinkled 
Marrow. 

Duke  of  Albany  is  now  becoming  firmly  established 
as  the  finest  general  cropping  and  exhibition  Pea 
extant.  I  have  grown  it  for  three  years  and  it  is  as 
true  as  ever  ;  it  is  sweeping  Telegraph  before  it,  as  that 
variety  is  only  second-rate  in  flavour,  although  a  good- 
looking  and  cropping  sort.  The  Duchess  has  impressed 
me  most  favourably,  and  when  the  seed  undergoes  a 
further  reduction  will  become  a  gen  eral  standard  variety. 
That  excellent  and  desirable  combination  of  characters 
growers  like  to  court  so  well,  namely,  height  (4  ft.), 
fruitfulness,  length,  colour,  quality  and  symmetry  of 
pods  and  peas  are  found  in  this  variety.  When  writing 
for  the  seed  last  spring,  direct  to  Mr.  Abbott,  he  kindly 
informed  me  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Veitch’s  Perfection  and  Duke  of  Albany,  a  sufficient 
guarantee  to  all  who  know  its  parents.  Ho  doubt  it 
will  replace  its  seed  parent ;  it  was  nine  days  earlier 
than  the  Duke. 

Late  Green  Wrinkled. 

He  Plus  Ultra  and  British  Queen  need  no  comment  ; 
they  are  too  well  known.  I  have  grown  them  ever 
since  I  knew  what  Peas  were,  and  they  have  always 
been  true,  and  can  be  regulated  by  sowing  in  succession 
to  crop  until  cut  off  by  frost. 

The  above  sorts,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  are  the 
cream  of  this  favourite  vegetable  grown  from  nearly 
thirty  sorts.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  curtail  the  sorts, 
take  the  first  in  order  named  either  for  general  use  or 
for  exhibition,  or  take  the  general  section  only. — B.  L. 
- - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Commercially  considered,  these  can  never  command  a 
very  important  position.  Hovelties  of  new  and  dis¬ 
tinct  improvements  on  those  already  in  cultivation  may 
and  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  lovers 
of  this  universally  popular  favourite  ;  but  when  once 
in  possession  the  plants  are,  under  ordinary  treatment, 
so  hardy  and  easy  of  management,  and  so  very  prolific 
in  the  production  of  cuttings — which  can  be  rooted 
every  month  during  the  whole  year  in  every  stage  of 
growth — that  there  can  be  no  question  that  should  the 
raising  of  new  varieties,  either  in  the  way  of  seedlings 
or  sports,  decline,  the  commercial  interest  will  and  must 
also  come  to  a  (comparatively  speaking)  dead -lock.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  when  once  the  plants  are  ob¬ 
tained  they  become  permanent  stock,  and  may  be  even 
preserved  for  all  time  from  injury  during  our  rigorous 
seasons,  when  precautionary  measures  are  adopted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  plants  when  extreme  climatic 
changes  take  place. 

Growers  of  every  description,  amateur  andprofessional, 
may  fail  to  house  safely  through  the  winter,  Dahlias, 
Gloxinias,  Begonias,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  consequence 
require  to  replace  some,  perhaps,  special  kinds  ;  but  it 
rarely  occurs  that  this  has  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  Chrysanthemum,  which,  with  little  attention  after 
planting  in  the  shrubbery  border  or  elsewhere,  will 
form  fine  stools  for  stock,  either  for  cuttings,  for 
conservatory  decoration,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
whatever. 

I  have  known  the  plants  to  survive  very  many  years 
in  the  open  borders,  which  have  annually  produced 
large  quantities  of  both  cuttings  and  flowers,  and  those 
not  confined  to  any  particular  sort.  I  have  been 
examining  some  that  have  been  planted  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  find  them  in  the  most  robust  condition, 
having  flowered  beautifully  last  season.  There  is  less 
difficulty  in  increasing  your  collection  at  the  present 
time  than  at  any  previous  time  during  my  long 
experience.  The  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  now  so  general  amongst  all  classes,  that  when 
friends  meet  friends  the  first  question  is,  “  Do  you 
want  any  cuttings,  the  newest  and  best  of  the  exhi¬ 


bition  sorts  ?  ”  says  A  ;  “  the  very  cream,  ”  says  B  ;  “  the 
best  of  both  the  English  and  Continental  varieties 
you  are  quite  welcome  to,”  says  C.  In  fact  you  may 
almost  include  the  whole  alphabet  as  representing 
friends  at  all  times  ready  to  give  and  exchange, 
from  the  fact  that  the  stock  is  very  much  more  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  private  use. 

Thus  in  this  way  even  the  very  newest  kinds  are 
freely  distributed,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
materially  depreciates  from  a  commercial  point  of  view 
the  value  of  the  plants  ;  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
in  obtaining  a  distinct  seedling  or  sport,  have  this 
advantage,  viz.,  in  getting  a  good  stock,  and  charging 
a  fairly  good  price  in  the  first  instance.  But  whether 
seedlings  or  sports,  they  must  of  necessity  be  of  a  high- 
class  character  to  be  of  any  real  commercial  value. 

From  recorded  facts,  the  Chrysanthemum  has  shown 
an  inherent  disposition  to  sport  almost  from  the  time 
of  its  introduction  ;  and  these  freaks  in  nature’s  laws 
are  scarcely  dependent  on  manipulation,  but  no  doubt 
rather  to  atmospheric  changes  and  constituents  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  ;  hence  the  most 
humble  cultivator  may  be  said  to  have  the  same  good 
fortune  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  events  in  this  respect 
as  those  have  who  may  be  considered  wholly  proficient 
in  the  business.  This  is  at  once  encouraging  to  all 
classes  of  cultivators  and  should  serve  as  a  stimulus  in 
their  labour  of  love,  anticipating  similar  successes  to 
those  who  have  already  achieved  satisfactory  results. 
I  think  the  early  autumn  kinds  should  be  increased  in 
every  possible  way,  both  in  respect  to  size,  form  and 
colour,  as  there  is  with  this  class  a  fair  chance  of  a 
good  display  after  the  summer-flowering  plants  are  on 
the  decline  ;  and  should  the  weather  prove  propitious, 
these  will  continue  flowering  for  a  very  considerable 
time  during  the  autumn.  More  particularly  should 
attention  be  paid  to  a  little  protection  when  frost  is 
imminent,  as  one  night’s  frost  only  does  all  the  mis¬ 
chief,  after  which  I  have  known  man37  weeks  of  weather 
of  a  genial  character,  and  all  would  have  been  well 
but  for  the  one  fatal  night.  Even  slight  protections, 
when  timely  and  judiciously  applied,  effects  wonders 
in  the  preservation  of  both  fruits  and  flowers,  as  I  have 
fully  demonstrated  during  my  long  experience. 

My  old  friend,  the  late  Robert  Plant,  when  editor  of 
The  Florists'  Journal,  in  writing  upon  protecting 
plants  from  frost  (see  F.  J.,  1846,  p.  38),  shows  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  protection  by  adopting 
means  of  a  simple  description,  and  not  infrequently 
does  it  happen  that  if  we  secure  our  plants  from  one 
night’s  frost  the  season  of  flowering  is  greatly  prolonged. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
when  grown  for  outside  decoration  in  the  flower  garden 
against  walls,  fences,  &e.  Atmospheric  changes  we 
cannot  control,  but  we  may  by  a  little  forethought  and 
simple  appliances  prevent  many  a  beautiful  plant  from 
being  prematurely  destroyed,  and  when,  perhaps,  in 
full  vigour  and  splendour. — George  Fry,  Lewisham. 
_ 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS  OF  THE 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Horticultural  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  held  on  the  2ndinst.,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay 
presiding,  Mr.  E.  Griffiths  Hughes  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  said:  A  very  few  years  ago  our 
open  markets  and  market-halls  were  used  for  the  sale 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  which  came  from  the  country 
districts  during  the  summer  months  and  autumn,  and 
were  principally  grown  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
addition  of  Oranges,  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruit 
imported  from  foreign  lands.  The  few  Grapes  which 
were  seen  were  imported  and  poor  in  quality.  The 
flowers  consisted  of  a  few  English-grown  Roses,  not 
especially  cultivated  for  sale,  but  were  brought  by  the 
market  gardener  from  a  superabundance  of  crop  which 
were  produced  by  attention  paid  to  the  trees  from  a 
natural  love  for  this  particular  flower  inherited  from 
his  father  and  grandfather.  This  state  of  things  is  now 
■wonderfully  changed.  Edible  fruit  of  every  description 
is  produced  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  not  only 
the  kinds  which  our  variable  climate  will  permit  to  be 
grown  out  of  doors,  but  large  areas  are  covered  with 
glass  for  the  production  of  such  fruits  as  were  not 
thought  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  which  are  now  supplied 
in  large  quantities,  and  sold  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
trade.  The  same  remark  applies  to  flowers,  the  sale  of 
which  grows  in  proportion  as  the  numerous  uses  which 
the  fashion  and  tastes  of  the  people  are  enlarged  by  an 
appreciation  of  them.  The  introduction  of  steam  and 
quick  travelling  has  brought  within  easy  reach  fruit 
and  flowers  from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  they  are 
brought  to  our  market  day  by  day  as  fresh  and  beautifu 


as  if  gathered  from  our  own  gardens  the  day  before. 

I  will  now  give  you  an  account  of  a  visit  I  paid  in  the 
month  of  June  to  these  charming  islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  for  myself  the  system  adopted  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  local 
peculiarities  which  make  the  islands  fruit  and  flower- 
producing  places  beyond  any  others  from  which  we 
receive  our  supplies. 

St.  Helier,  Jersey,  is  the  port  from  which  all  the 
produce  from  the  island  is  shipped— most  of  it  to 
England.  The  St.  Helier  of  fifty  years  ago  is  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  the  mania  for  improvements,  and  the 
conversion  of  what  is  looked  upon  as  the  reminiscences 
of  past  generations  into  something  new,  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  people  of  the  whole  island. 
When  one  sees  beautiful  avenues  of  trees  and  thousands 
of  old  fruit  trees  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  greed  of  the  people,  and  large  tracts  of 
land  which  once  nourished  the  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
adding  so  much  to  the  delight  of  the  visitors  and  the 
pride  of  the  inhabitants,  altered  into  the  unpicturesque, 
one  may  well  say  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
From  what  I  could  gather,  this  demolition  is  likely  to 
be  carried  out  to  a  still  greater  extent,  so  that  before 
long  the  whole  island  is  likely  to  be  converted  into  a 
vast  Potato  garden  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  English  markets.  The  extent  of  the  Potato 
industry  can  scarcely  be  realised  by  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  island,  and  not  even  by  the  visitor 
unless  he  happens  to  be  there  when  the  gathering  is  in 
full  swing — about  the  beginning  of  June.  Last  year 
the  growers  obtained  over  half  a  million  sterling  for 
Potatos.  Add  to  this  amount  the  commission  of  the 
middlemen,  and  the  profit  of  the  retailer,  and  last 
year’s  crop  could  not  have  been  consumed  for  much  less 
than  a  million  sterling.  The  cultivation  of  Grapes  and 
Tomatos  is  increasing  greatly  in  Jersey.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  at  the  exact  quantities  exported  last 
year,  but  the  quantity  of  Tomatos  has  risen  within  the 
last  six  years  from  nil  to  hundreds  of  tons  in  a  season. 

Apples  and  Pears  which  were  formerly  exported  in 
large  quantities  have  had  to  give  place  to  the  more 
profitable  productions,  and  before  very  long  will  vanish 
altogether  from  the  island.  Strawberries  and  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  not  cultivated  for  export  purposes,  the 
difficulty  attending  the  packing  of  soft  fruit  being 
detrimental  to  them.  They  are,  however,  cultivated 
for  home  use,  and  in  the  dry  and  warm  climate  form 
very  acceptable  delicacies  for  visitors.  The  Island  of 
Guernsey  is  the  very  paradise  of  wild  and  cultivated 
flowers.  The  Yiolet  and  Fuchsia  are  almost  in  per¬ 
petual  bloom,  sub-tropical  plants  are  interspersed 
amongst  the  natural  flora  of  the  island,  and  grow 
vigorously  in  the  open  grounds.  The  cultivation  of 
flowers  for  the  English  market  is  carried  on  to  an 
extent  inconceivable  except  to  those  who  have  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  island.  The  flowers 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Guernsey  consist  of 
Primroses,  Stocks,  Gladiolus,  "Wallflowers,  Pinks, 
Chrysanthemums,  Anemones,  Snowdrops,  Narcissus, 
Tea  Roses,  and  many  others.  Several  of  the  flowers 
are  exported  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  packages 
are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  show  that  the  exports  of  flowers  alone  from  the 
Channel  Islands  to  England  number  over  30,000 
baskets.  Grapes  and  Tomatos  are  also  most  extensively 
cultivated,  and  all  under  glass.  I  feel  sure  that  there 
are  many  nooks  and  corners  in  England  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east  winds  by  mountains  and  hills, 
which,  if  covered  with  glass  and  secured  by  intelligent 
and  practical  gardeners  as  allotments  of  their  own, 
under  favourable  circumstances  could  be  made  highly 
remunerative,  and  in  the  aggregate  be  productive  of 
large  revenues.  They  would  also  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  producing 
supplies  for  our  markets,  instead,  as  at  present,  and 
probably  for  some  time  to  come,  of  importing  them 
from  abroad.  _ _ 

FLORICULTURE. 


Sanctions  and  Picotees. 

Although  I  name  the  Picotee  as  distinct  from  the 
Carnation,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  a 
distinct  species,  but  simply  a  form  of  the  Carnation, 
with  the  colour  laid  on  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  marginal 
edging  instead  of  in  the  form  of  flakes  longitudinally 
displayed  on  the  petals.  I  find  my  plants  are  becoming 
as  active  as  the  Auriculas  ;  consequently,  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  at  all  mild,  the  lights  of  the  cold 
frame  in  which  the  plants  have  been  wintered  are 
thrown  open.  They  have  scarcely  been  entirely  closed 
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at  any  one  time  all  through  the  winter,  even  when  the 
frost  was  sharpest.  So  far,  the  plants  have  come 
through  the  winter  without  the  appearance  of  spot,  or, 
indeed,  any  accident.  To  keep  the  growth  healthy, 
clean,  and  robust  is  now  the  aim  of  the  grower,  throwing 
the  lights  open  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  allowing 
them  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  gentle  showers  that 
may  be  brought  up  from  the  south  or  south-west. 
Care  must  still  be  taken  to  shield  the  plants  frotn  heavy 
or  cutting  winds  ;  but  on  no  account  should  the  frames 
be  entirely  closed.  It  is  keen,  cutting,  frosty  winds 
that  harm  the  budding  growths.  During  the  past 
fortnight  my  plants  were  frozen  hard  on  several 
occasions  ;  but  when  the  sun  cime  out  I  simply  shaded 
them  from  it,  excluding  light  for  a  time,  but  freely 
admitting  air  all  the  while. 

Potting  must  now  be  proceeded  with.  The  compost 
I  intend  using  has  been  freely  exposed  all  the  winter, 
and  is  now  nicely  mellowed  and  fit  for  use.  The 
most  forward  plants  are  in  48-sized  pots,  and  have 
rooted  freely,  while  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  ready  to 
go  into  their  blooming  pots.  It  is  not  well  to  over¬ 
pot  ;  I  much  prefer  to  have  pots  full  of  roots  than  full 
of  soil  and  few  roots.  Those  that  are  potted  will  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  lights  kept  over  them 
only  when  necessary.  This  is  preparatory  to  their 
being  fully  exposed  in  the  open  air  during  March. 

It  is  during  March  that  the  seedlings  and  all  the 
Clove  Carnations,  with  a  few  exceptions,  will  be  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground.  The  ground  was  deeply  dug 
in  October,  and  having  been  forked  over  on  one  or  two 
occasions  during  drying  weather,  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  When  planted  out  all  the  leading  shoots  will 
be  secured,  so  that  no  danger  comes  from  the  wild' 
March  winds.  Though  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  race 
of  Carnations  that  are  so  robust  that  the  (lower-stems 
will  stand  up  erect  without  the  aid  of  supports,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  a  little  sceptical  upon  that  point.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  dwarf-growing  and  very  robust 
Carnations,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  capable  of 
holding  its  flower-stems  erect  in  windy  weather  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  support ;  and  I  by  no  means  believe 
all  I  am  told  by  interested  parties  whose  sole  business 
is  to  sell. — R.  D. 

- - 

Incites  from  Scotland. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  — At 
the  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  Tuesday  night, 
at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square — Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  president, 
in  the  chair — Mr.  Lindsay,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  “Histori¬ 
cal  Plants.”  A.t  the  outset  lie  contrasted  the  small 
number  of  plants  known  in  Scriptural  times  with  the 
large  number  composing  the  vegetable  kingdom  known 
nowadays.  Plant-worship  in  eastern  countries,  he 
indicated,  was  symbolical.  From  a  somewhat  similar 
origin  sprang  the  use  of  evergreens  in  church  festivities  ; 
the  Trees  of  Liberty,  which,  during  the  French 
Revolution,  were  regarded  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
patriots,  and  the  idea  of  the  modern  [esthetic  school.  He 
next  dealt  with  the  national  emblems — Rose,  Thistle, 
Shamrock,  Leek,  fleur-de-lis,  and  Violet ;  thereafter  he 
referred  to  the  plants  forming  the  badges  of  the 
Highland  clans,  and  exhibited  dried  specimens  of  each. 
After  noticing  several  pet  plants  of  botanists  and 
others,  he  concluded  by  describing  the  Primrose — the 
latest  historical  plant.  The  paper  was  listened  to  by  a 
full  meeting,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
members  present  that  it  should  be  published  in  the 
transactions  of  the  association.  The  schedule  of  prizes 
for  the  next  Chrysanthemum  show,  to  be  held  on 
November  20th  and  21st,  w’as  laid  on  the  table. 

St.  Martin’s  Rhubarb.— To  get  the  earliest 
supplies  of  Rhubarb — say,  in  November — one  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  sorts  which  force  easily  and  give  a  good 
return  for  labour.  Having  tried  several  kinds  against 
Prince  Albert,  we  are  still  inclined  to  pronounce  this 
the  best  early  sort.  'We  have  had  St.  Martin’s  at 
different  times  from  growers  wide  apart,  and  in  each 
case  it  has  turned  out  identical  with  the  older  Prince 
Albert.  It  is  a  very  easily-raised  Rhubarb  from  seed, 
and  by  good  attention  a  fair  return  may  be  had  the 
first  year  ;  but  it  is  well  to  note  that  seedlings  make  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  have  a  very  different  appearance 
the  first  year  to  what  they  have  after  being  established 
for  years  in  the  ground.  This  is  not  the  only  root 
which  misleads  some  who  are  elated  by  the  idea  that 
a  new  and  distinct  variety  has  been  raised  which  turns 
out  to  be  an  old-established  kind  when  tested  by  culti¬ 
vation.  Time,  situation,  and  other  circumstances  make 


great  changes  in  plants,  and  it  would  be  well,  when 
the  word  “improved”  is  attached  to  any  fruit,  flower, 
or  vegetable,  to  see  that  it  is  really  deserving  of  the 
title.  We  know  that  great  numbers  of  items  are 
annually  placed  before  the  public  which  are  improve¬ 
ments  on  old  kinds  ;  but  by  careful  observation  we  are 
also  painfully  aware  that  many  are  unduly  lauded 
which  only  deceive  in  the  end. — Caledonian. 

Raising  Seedlings  by  “Steam.” — This  idea 
is  not  a  new  one,  and  knowing  a  good  deal  of  the  smart 
practice  of  some  of  our  expert  market  growers,  one  is 
not  surprised  to  see  such  indomitable  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance  among  successful  amateurs  as  may  be  met  with. 
While  perambulating  lately  among  extensive  machinery 
where  mechanics  are  to  be  seen,  in  hot  haste,  forming 
handsome  articles  of  endless  description,  chiefly  with 
iron,  we  noticed  in  odd  corners  boxes  of  soil  with 
seedlings  showing  their  delicate  green  tops;  on  making 
enquiry  we  were  informed  that  they  were  the  prize¬ 
taking  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsnips,  &c. ,  of  a  noted  local 
grower.  When  one  sees  such  fine  products,  as  we 
have,  whose  cradle  was  in  such  untoward  positions,  we 
are  ready  to  exclaim  that  those  who  love  gardening  to 
this  extent  should  have  belonged  to  the  craft.  The 
ground  on  which  such  fine  productions  are  raised  is 
formed  of  irregular  patches  behind  workshops  and 
heaps  of  iron. — Caledonian. 

Apprentices  and  Journeymen.- While  we 
take  little  exception  to  what  has  been  written  in  the 
pages  of  The  Gardening  World,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  some  of  our  young  friends  that  they  are  quite 
as  able  to  pay  for  their  literary  matter  as  their  chiefs 
generally  are  :  and  we  think  it  a  spirit  not  to  be 
envied  which  would  wait  to  have  the  paper  after  the 
head-gardener  who  had  paid  for  it  had  done  with  it. 
Seeing  there  are  papers  at  such  low  prices,  one  would 
suppose  that  every  under-gardener  could  afford  to  be 
independent  of  his  superior  or  any  other.  I  have  always 
been  situated  where  gardening  papers  and  others  were 
supplied  for  the  use  of  the  men,  and  never  knew 
a  proprietor  who  would  object  to  find  them  at  his  own 
expense  ;  and  this  privilege  of  the  workmen  is  now 
more  general  than  when  the  writer  was  among  the 
“underlings,”  with  small  wages  compared  with  what 
is  paid  to  men  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  present 
time.  My  experience  has  always  been  that  when  men 
found  their  own  literature  it  was  more  highly  valued 
than  that  which  was  received  gratis,  and  I  need  not 
add  that  every  thing  in  print  is  sold  at  a  reduced  rate 
when  compared  with  what  we  could  purchase  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  ago.  Head-gardeners,  too,  are  paid 
generally  in  small  proportion  to  those  under  them  ; 
while  journeymen,  as  a  rule,  have  only  themselves  to 
keep,  their  chiefs  generally  have  families  to  maintain. 
Men  receiving  20s.  to  22 s.  per  week,  with  coal  and 
lodgings  found,  have  a  remuneration  superior  to  head- 
gardeners  with  double  that  sum.  We,  however,  do  our 
best  to  aid  young  men  iu  their  studies,  by  handing 
them  on  an  average  four  to  five  periodicals  weekly, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very  few  of  them  take  the 
trouble  to  read  them. — Scot. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation. — One  of  the  most  successful  sessions  of 
this  association  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Friday 
evening,  3rd  inst.,  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
A  very  lengthy  and  exceedingly  interesting  paper, 
which  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Kew  Green,  Surrey, 
entitled  “The  Influence  of  Light  on  Plants  as  Applied 
to  Horticulture  ”  was  read.  Mr.  Fraser  treated  his 
subject  in  capital  style,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  him.  The  usual  votes 
of  thanks  brought  the  meeting  and  the  session  of 
1S87-8  to  a  close. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 


Seed  Sowing. — Peas  and  Beans  for  an  early  crop  may 
now  be  sown  with  more  safety  than  they  could  a  month 
ago,  when  some,  no  doubt,  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  sowing  outside  when  the 
weather  and  soil  were  favourable,  or  made  one  under 
glass  for  planting  out  when  the  weather  becomes 
sufficiently  propitious  for  their  safety.  By  sowing 
outdoors  so  early  as  last  month,  very  little  will  be 
gained  in  the  earliness  of  the  crops,  while  there  may  be 
a  great  loss  from  the  attacks  of  mice,  as  I  myself  have 
experienced.  When  these  mischievous  little  depre¬ 
dators  discovered  the  trenches  in  which  the  Peas  were 


sown,  they  burrowed  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
lines,  and  destroyed  or  removed  almost  every  seed 
before  the  mischief  was  discovered,  owing  to  a  covering 
of  snow.  Colonies  of  Peas  sprang  up  all  over  the 
garden  iu  the  course  of  the  spring,  where  they  had  been 
deposited  by  the  mice.  If  troubled  with  them,  set 
traps  baited  with  something  tempting.  Earliest  of  All, 
First  and  Best,  William  I.,  Chelsea  Gem,  and  American 
Early  AVonder  are  some  of  the  best  and  earliest  varieties 
in  cultivation,  the  two  last-mentioned  varieties  being 
very  dwarf. 

Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  and  Celf.ry — especially 
the  first-named — should  be  sown  without  further  delay 
by  those  having  a  greenhouse  or  frame  that  is  heated 
by  fermenting  material.  Under  any  circumstances, 
keep  the  pans  or  boxes  containing  the  seedlings  as  near 
the  light  as  possible  whenever  they  pierce  through  the 
soil.  By  so  doing  they  may  be  kept  in  a  sturdy  and 
healthy  condition  without  becoming  weakly  and  drawn. 
When  the  Cauliflower  has  developed  one  or  two  leaves, 
prick  off  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand- 
light,  always  observing  that  they  are  protected  against 
frost  should  the  weather  be  severe.  Lettuce  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  same  way  after  being  thoroughly 
hardened  off,  or  even  after  they  have  been  pricked  into 
a  box  in  order  to  gain  strength.  When  the  Celery  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  handled,  prick  off  the  seedlings 
into  a  box  containing  a  large  quantity  of  rough  leaf- 
soil,  old  hot-bed  manure,  or  something  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  bottom.  The  seedlings  will  root  freely 
into  this,  and  lift  with  a  good  ball  when  they  are 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  If  plenty  of  room  is 
given  them  they  may  be  retained  in  the  box  till  plant¬ 
ing  time,  otherwise  they  may  be  grown  for  some  time 
planted  out  in  a  cold  frame. 

Bedding  Plants. — Those  desirous  of  increasing 
their  stock  would  do  well  to  commence  propagating 
such  things  as  Pelargoniums,  Alyssum  maritimum, 
Lobelias,  and  such  others  as  are  required  in  quantity. 
Some  still  adhere  to  the  plan  of  raising  the  small  blue- 
flowered  Lobelias  from  seed.  This  is  quite  proper  where 
there  is  no  means  of  preserving  a  few  old  plants  through 
the  winter  for  propagating  purposes,  but  I  find  it  the 
best  policy  to  save  a  few,  say  six  or  twelve  old  plants 
of  last  year’s  stock  for  propagation.  By  this  means  we 
get  all  the  advantages,  and  are  certain  of  a  dwarf  and 
floriferous  strain,  by  saving  the  best  habited  plants 
only,  or  even  some  of  the  best  named  sorts.  Seedlings 
seldom  come  perfectly  true,  and  are  often  straggling 
and  irregular  at  best.  I  put  the  cuttings  into  pans, 
and  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  cover  them  with 
a  square  of  glass,  and  stand  in  the  warmest  place  at  my 
disposal.  They  root  slowly,  but  make  good  stuff. 
Sow  Golden  Feather  so  as  to  give  it  time  to  develop 
into  useful  and  good-sized  plants  before  bedding-out 
time.  — F. 


Filmy  Ferns. — These  pretty  and  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  Ferns  are  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  manage  as 
some  would  imagine  ;  nor  do  they  require  a  tropical 
heat  to  grow  them  successfully  if  the  all-important 
condition  of  moisture  receives  due  attention.  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  their  fronds  requires  that  they 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  saturated  atmosphere,  or 
one  that  is  continually  charged  with  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  moisture.  This  state  of  matters  can  be 
secured  with  the  greatest  facility,  even  in  dwelling- 
rooms,  by  means  of  close  cases,  such  as  those  already 
mentioned,  or  simply  by  means  of  bell-glasses. 

Ferns  of  the  kind  under  notice  may  be  grown  in  a 
mixed  collection  along  with  other  choice  species  and 
varieties  ;  but  more  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
by  growing  Filmy  Ferns  separately.  A  prominent 
and  central  position  should  always  be  accorded  to 
Todea  superba,  which  may  be  had  of  a  size  suitable 
to  individual  requirements.  The  Killarney  Fern 
(Trichomanes  radicans)  is  amenable  to  window  culture, 
and  easily  grown.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  exotic  species  are  even  prettier,  and 
as  accommodating  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  Amongst 
such  might  be  mentioned  T.  pixidiferum,  T.  reniforme, 
T.  venosum,  and  T.  triohoideum.  The  last  is  notable 
for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  divisions  of  its  fronds, 
which  may  be  compared  or  likened  to  hairs,  and  when 
charged  with  moisture  in  the  form  of  dewdrops  is 
exceedingly  handsome.  T.  venosum  is  bright  green  in 
colour,  and  very  dwarf. 

Our  native  Hymenophyllums  are  interesting  and 
easily  grown,  but  are  surpassed  in  beauty  by  some  of 
the  exotic  types,  such  as  H.  demissum,  H.  polyanthus, 
H.  ciliatum,  and  H.  dilatum.  Most  of  these  have 
from  time  to  time  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  so 
low  that  the  fronds  have  been  frozen,  and  more  or  less 
covered  with  ice  without  suffering  harm,  so  that  no 
difficulty  need  be  entertained  on  that  score  by  those 
who  wish  to  cultivate  them  in  windows  by  the  use  of 
cases  or  bell-glasses. — Filix. 
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HORTICULTURAL  “TIPS”  FROM 

KEW. 

It  would  seem,  from  recent  utterances,  that  as  the 
botanical  science  at  this  scientific  play-ground  of  a 
privileged  few  grows  weaker,  the  desire  to  dabble  in 
horticultural  matters  grows  stronger.  Last  week,  in  a 
contemporary,  one  of  the  regular  penny-a-liners  whose 
mission  it  seems  to  be  to  puff  up  Kew  and  its  doings  at 
all  seasons,  winds  up  a  note  concerning  a  Kew-stricken 
example  of  the  pretty  Tryphia  secunda,  noted  in  our 
columns  in  such  eulogistic  terms  at  p.  312,  by  Mr. 
James  Hall,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  under  its  true  scientific 
name  of  Holothrix,  with  the  denunciatory  remark  that 
“  Horticulturally  it  is  worth  knowing  only  that  one 
may  avoid  it.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  writer,  the  plate  in  Thesaurus 
Capensis,  t.  105,  which  so  many  have  admired,  and  the 
better  knowledge  of  those  who  have  seen  the  plant 
well  flowered  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of 
the  fine  dried  specimens  in  the  botauical  department  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  opinion  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent  Mr.  Hall,  tend  to  give  the  lie  direct  to  his 
assertion,  unless  the  whole  host  of  lovely  little  plants, 
such  as  Eorget-me-nots,  Soldanellas,  Violets,  and  such¬ 
like  pretty  things,  are  to  be  swept  away  to  please  the 
writer  of  the  note  in  question,  who  would  probably  be 
happier  in  a  market  garden  than  in  one  devoted  to 
botan}\  even  though  the  quality  of  the  science  might 
be  tempered  to  suit  his  tastes. 

The  Cape  bulb  house  at  Kew  is  always  a  melancholy 
sight.  Few  flowers  ever  appear,  and— as  in  the  present 
instance — the  plants  which  have  sufficient  vitality  to 
attempt  to  flower  have  to  suffer  for  their  temerity, 
unless  it  suits  the  regular  chroniclers  to  turn  on  the 
poetic  tap.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know 
how  many  bushels  of  Disas,  Satyriums,  and  other 
lovely  things,  not  being  able  to  produce  flowers,  have 
found  a  weary  resting-place  or  an  early  grave  at  Kew, 
where  whims  and  hobbies  ride  rampant.  Some  time 
ago  we  saw  the  Nepenthes,  or  Pitcher  Plants,  there 
being  treated  to  “  their  natural  climate”  in  a  kind  of 
Turkish-bath-like  scullery,  with  canvas  in  front  of 
them.  Thence  they  were  removed  to  a  sort  of  bakery, 
where  they  went  through  various  evolutions  in  stickiness, 
and  ultimately  found  their  way  to  the  rubbish-heap, 
there  to  keep  company  with  the  remains  of  enough 
good  and  new  things  to  make  the  fortunes  of  half  the 
nurserymen  in  the  country. 

With  reference  to  the  things  frequently  noted  from 
these  expensive  gardens  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
noticing  the  discrepancy  between  the  names  of  the 
plants  in  the  gardens  and  those  in  the  adjoining 
herbarium,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  an  early 
opportunity  of  giving  a  few  examples,  and  asking  why, 
in  the  face  of  this,  some  regular  central  authority  should 
not  be  established  at  the  useful  botanical  department  of 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Carruthers  is  well  known  as 
a  good  worker  ;  he  is  always  to  be  seen  when  wanted 
without  the  oriental  hocus-pocus  necessary  to  see  anyone 
in  authority  at  Kew.  Mr.  Carruthers  is  also  free  from 
the  plotting  and  counter-plotting  which  seems  so  much 
to  affect  the  Kew  establishment ;  and  we  think  in  these 
hard  times  the  public  money  should  not  be  wasted  on 
establishments  for  coteries  and  cliques,  but  placed  as 
much  as  possible  under  the  control  of  our  national  in¬ 
stitution,  and  spent  for  the  public  good.  Were  such 
an  economical  arrangement  carried  out,  Kew,  and 
such  of  its  staff  as  were  retained,  might  be  handed  over 
to  the  School  Board  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
technical  horticultural  education.  It  would  be  vastly 
more  useful  to  the  State  then,  than  can  honestly  be 
claimed  for  it  now. 

- s - 

POTATO  PLANTING. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  for  the  planting  of  Potatos 
for  the  general  crops,  and  with  that  fact  in  mind,  an 
excellent  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  consideration  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  planting.  An  open  dry  winter 
has  so  largely  favoured  the  preparation  of  the  soil  that, 
assuming  no  great  rainfall  occurs  directly,  the  planting 
should  be  conducted  with  greater  ease  than  usual  owing 
to  the  highly  pulverised  condition  of  the  soil.  For 
that  reason,  no  doubt — so  far  as  large  breadths  are  con¬ 
cerned — the  dibber  will  be  largely  employed,  because 
the  labour  of  planting  is  accelerated  by  its  aid.  It 
may  be  that  the  dibber  is  a  primitive  implement,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  exceedingly  useful.  We  have  not  yet 
found  a  substitute  for  the  smaller  forms  of  this  tool  in 
relation  to  the  putting  out  of  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and 
myriads  of  other  plants,  and  just  in  the  same  way  it  is 
hard  to  excel  it  in  the  planting  of  large  breadths  of 
Potatos.  The  dibber  can  be  employed  only  on  light 


well-worked  soil  with  any  degree  of  facility  ;  whilst  on 
that  of  a  wet  or  clogged  nature  it  would  be  manifestly 
harmful.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Potatos  should 
not  be  planted  on  such  soils,  which  is  correct  ;  but 
wet  springs  will  convert  usually  good  Potato  soil  into 
clay,  whilst  in  some  cases  growers  have  no  choice  but 
to  plant  in  stiff  clayey  soil  or  not  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  dry  loose  soils,  the  little  treading  or 
pressure  incidental  to  dibbling  is  helpful  in  solidifying 
the  ground  ;  and  if  the  holes  be  of  equal  depth,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  implement  is  wielded  by  an  expert 
worker,  and  the  sets  are  good  and  even,  the  growth  is 
also  very  good  and  even — indeed,  every  plant  shows 
through  within  a  week  from  the  breaking  through  of 
the  earliest.  Planting  with  the  dibber  follows  either 
the  furrows,  as  left  by  the  plough,  or,  if  the  soil  has 
been  previously  levelled  and  harrowed,  the  line.  After 
the  sets  have  been  dropped  in  the  holes  are  filled  up 
with  the  hoe,  and  the  harrow  is  run  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  thus  leaving  it  smooth  and  neat.  The  loose 
surface  enables  flat  hoeing  to  take  place  easily,  and  the 
soil  is  light  and  loose  when  the  inevitable  earthing  is 
begun.  Planting  the  Potatos  behind  the  plough  in 
the  hard-bottomed  furrows  is  not  a  desirable  method. 
Of  course,  the  sets  are  all  laid  at  even  depths,  and,  if 
placed  one  side  of  the  furrow,  the  soil  lies  lighter  over 
the  tubers  than  if  placed  in  the  middle.  The  hardness 
of  the  subsoil,  incidental  to  constant  ploughing,  is  a 
serious  drawback,  but  is  less  harmful  when  a  subsoiler 
has  followed  the  plough  ;  that,  however,  too  rarely 
occurs.  On  the  wffiole,  the  plan  is  better  in  the  case  of 
stiff  soils  than  is  dibbling,  but  may  in  such  instances 
be  termed  a  necessary  evil. 

In  the  ploughing  in  of  Potato  sets  it  is  not  an  in¬ 
frequent  practice  to  see  long  manure  forked  or  raked  in 
upon  them  before  the  next  and  covering  furrow  is 
ploughed  over.  That  is  poor  practice,  and  much 
inferior  to  the  wiser  one  of  burying  the  manure  first  as 
deeply  as  possible,  and  then  dibbling  the  sets  in  upon 
it.  Still  better  is  it  to  plant  Potatos  in  soil  which  has 
been  well  enriched  for  a  previous  and  diverse  crop. 
Specially  good  for  Potatos  is  a  green  crop  turned  in  as 
manure,  as  that  immediately  becomes  converted  into 
active  nutriment.  Late  sown  Turnips,  Rye,  Tares, 
Mustard,  or  any  similar  vegetable,  constitutes,  when 
buried  early  in  the  spring,  substantial  and  holding 
manure  for  Potatos,  and  also  helps  to  keep  stiff  soil 
open  and  porous.  In  field  culture  there  still  remains 
the  plan  of  opening  furrows  with  the  moulder  plough, 
putting  in  the  sets,  and  covering  up  by  splitting  the 
ridges  back  again  with  the  same  implement.  In  this 
case  the  sets  must  inevitably  rest  upon  the  hard  base 
left  by  the  moulder,  whilst  the  working  of  horses  and 
men  with  the  plough  amongst  the  newly  planted  sets 
is  certain  to  be  injurious.  Throughout  the  metro- 
politau  market  field  area  nearly  all  the  Potato  breadths 
are  planted  by  means  of  the  dibber,  the  soil  being 
deeply  worked,  well-manured,  and  pulverised  first. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  plant  large  tubers  in 
holes',  and  especially  kidneys  ;  but  then  in  fields  the 
sets  are  usually  of  seed  size,  whilst  where  big  tubers 
have  to  be  employed,  they  are  cut  into  respectable 
dimensions  for  planting.  Turning  to  garden  methods 
it  is  less  needful  to  plant  rapidly,  as  the  breadths  are 
comparatively  small.  If  the  soil  be  light  and  deeply 
worked,  as  all  garden  soil  should  be,  the  plan  of  casting 
out  a  shallow  furrow  5  ins.  deep  with  a  fork,  laying  in 
the  set,  and  going  on  to  the  next  in  the  same  way  is 
a  very  good  one,  especially  where  patent  manures  or 
leaf-soil  is  strewn  in  with  the  sets.  With  soil,  which 
is  less  highly  prepared,  planting  may  proceed  with  the 
digging,  a  furrow  being  drawn  out  with  a  hoe  at  due 
intervals,  the  sets  laid  in,  and  then  buried  as  the  forking 
goes  on.  This  sort  of  planting  is  apt  to  lead  to  rather 
deep  burying,  and  may  be  an  evil,  as  the  sets  have  to 
throw  up  such  long  shoots  ere  leaves  can  be  formed. 
Very  deep  planting  is  of  little  value.  It  is  preferable 
to  plant  about  5  ins.  below  the  soil,  having  good  sets, 
which  have  been  stoutly  sprouted,  and  giving  ample 
space  between  the  rows  for  moulding. 

In  the  case  of  stiff  soils,  well  ridged  up  during  the 
winter  for  Potatos,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bury  a  little 
short  manure  in  the  furrows,  dig  it  well  in,  draw  a 
drill  with  a  hoe  3  ins.  deep,  lay  in  the  sets,  and  then 
cover  up,  putting  in  the  loose  soil  from  the  ridges.  The 
forking  and  levelling  of  these  may  be  done  admirably 
after  the  Potato  tops  are  well  through  in  the  rows. 
Where  breadths  of  ground  have  been  dug  earlier,  and 
simply  await  planting,  the  dibber  can  be  employed 
with  great  advantage,  as  the  work  is  then  rapidly  done. 
Except  in  case  of  necessity,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
leave  the  planting  of  robust  sorts  to  the  latest  period. 
As  these  will  lie  dormant  for  some  five  or  six  weeks 
after  planting  in  March,  the  sets  are  safe  in  the  ground, 
the  very  earliest  sorts  being  placed  in  at  leisure  later 
on. — A.  D. 


GARRYA  ELLIPTICA,  &c.,  AT 

BANNOCKBURN. 

This  beautiful  and  most  useful  shrub  has  for  many 
years  found  great  favour  wherever  it  has  been  planted, 
and  when  well  grown  it  flowers  most  freely  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  Its  long  racemes  of  pendulous  flowers  hang 
gracefully  over  the  foliage  with  pleasing  effect,  and  we 
know  many  who  use  it  largely  for  mixing  with  cut 
flowers,  and  hanging  over  the  edges  of  vases  and  glasses, 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  Where  bulbs,  such  as 
gay  Tulips,  Hyacinths  of  all  colours,  and  other  flowers 
now  so  abundant  enliven  rooms,  &c. ,  the  Garrya  is  a 
very  effective  adjunct  for  mixing  with  the  usual  foliage 
to  show  off  such  flowers.  This  plant  is  well  known  to 
be  most  serviceable  on  walls,  and  in  some  parts  as 
specimen  plants,  standing  singly.  It  is,  however,  for 
other  reasons  than  the  foregoing  that  we  are  induced  to 
advert  to  this  favourite  shrub,  having  seen  it  in  novel 
form — at  least,  to  us — at  Bannockburn  as  a  hedge 
plant.  In  the  garden  of  Colonel  Wilson,  a  robust 
healthy  hedge,  about  26  ft.  long,  laden  with  long 
racemes  of  inflorescence,  has  a  most  pleasing  effect,  and 
though  acting  as  a  hedge,  it  is  less  formal  than  they 
generally  are.  The  position  being  somewhat  elevated 
and  much  exposed,  is  conclusive  proof  that  this  plant 
is  thoroughly  hardy  even  in  this  northern  district. 
We  brought  a  few  flowers  to  compare  with  others  which 
we  have  in  sheltered  positions,  and  the  comparison  was 
very  favourable.  The  day  (January  27th)  being  mild, 
and  the  sun  shining  very  brightly,  such  a  display  of 
G.  elliptica  well  repaid  us  for  our  journey  to  Bannock¬ 
burn.  There  were  some  other  objects  of  interest  in  the 
grounds  of  View  Yale.  Colonel  Wilson’s  intelligent 
gardener  pointed  out  a  fine  specimen  of  Araucaria  im- 
bricata  among  a  group  of  others,  which  it  had  far 
out-distanced  in  free  healthy  growth.  The  plant — about 
30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high — is  growing  over  a  stone  drain  of 
large  dimensions,  an  1  evidently  derives  great  benefit 
from  the  position  its  roots  have  found.  We  once  had 
excavations  to  make  in  connection  with  new  buildings, 
and  found  several  old  wells,  which  though  dried  up, 
were  as  full  of  roots  from  Cedars  of  Lebanon  as  the 
space  would  hold.  The  trees  are  some  of  the  finest  in 
England,  and  no  doubt  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
snug  quarters  in  the  old  wells.  Though  the  position  of 
View  Yale  is  mostly  facing  northward,  it  is  evidently 
favourable  to  fruit  production,  there  being  several 
dozens  of  goodly-sized  Apple  trees,  which  produce  the 
best  of  fruit  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  too — as  we 
have  formerly  suggested — that  if  cultivators  in  the 
north  are  to  be  successful  with  orchard  fruit,  the  trees 
must  be  kept  thinly  pruned.  Those  to  which  we  now 
refer  are  very  thin,  upright,  and  clothed  thickly  with 
spurs  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  branches. 

The  favourite  kinds  are  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Derby, 
Ecclinville,  Northern  Spy,  King  of  the  Pippins  and 
Ribston  Tippin.  We  did  not  expect  to  get  such  a  good 
report  of  the  last-named  kind  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  liable  to  canker  in  many  northern 
localities,  but  on  these  slopes  by  the  river  Bannock  no 
doubt  the  drainage  is  of  the  best,  and  the  roots  not 
entering  a  cold  sub-soil  may  be  supposed  to  act  as  a 
preventive  to  the  deadly  canker.  Plums  most  cul¬ 
tivated  are  Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum,  white,  and 
Jefferson.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  retaining  a  small 
selection  of  kinds,  in  preference  to  a  large  collection, 
many  of  which  often  give  indifferent  returns.  How 
well  East  Lothian  and  other  Stocks  do  in  some  cold 
districts!  At  View  Vale  the  plants  from  last  season 
are  in  good  health,  and  have  barely  ceased  flowering. 
They  are  now  loaded  with  opening  flowers,  and  will  ere 
long  likely  be  a  mass  of  bloom.  In  a  neat  little, range 
of  glass  the  Esperion  black  Grape  does  remarkably  well ; 
this  is  a  most  useful  kind,  and  if  it  does  not  hold  the 
same  rank  as  Black  Hamburgh  for  flavour,  it  is  valu¬ 
able  for  its  hardy  free-bearing  character.  The  kind 
named  in  Hogg’s  Manual  is  the  one  we  refer  to,  as 
some  others  are  under  this  name  and  are  worthless  for 
dessert  purposes.  One  we  had  sent  us  was  small  berried, 
long,  and  tapering  like  Black  Prince,  but  coarse  and 
underflavoured  like  the  handsome  Gros  Maroc.  We 
grafted  a  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  the  vine,  and  it  seems  to 
do  well  on  such  a  stock.  There  is  much  to  attract 
visitors  at  Bannockburn  apart  from  gardening,  and  the 
plains  where  “fierce  Southron”  and  “hardy  Scot” 
tried  their  deadly  skill  against  each  other.  There  are  the 
vast  manufactories  of  the  Messrs.  Wilson,  who  in  their 
widely  known  firm  have  a  colonel,  a  major,  and  a 
captain  ;  but  their  manufacture  of  famous  carpets — or  a 
selection  of  the  grandest  class  of  tweed  cloth  and 
tartans  to  be  found  anywhere — takes  precedence  of 
warfare  now. — Caledonian. 
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NEPHROLEPIS  RUFESCENS 

TRIPINNATIFI  DA. 

The  illustration  below  represents  a  handsome  garden 
Fern  that  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  collection  ; 
and  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  before  the  lapse  of  many 
years  few  establishments,  where  decorative  Ferns  are 
grown  in  Britain,  will  be  without  this  ornamental 
variety.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  type  that 
the  Welsh  Polypody  bears  to  the  common  wild  form  ; 
and  everyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  Ferns  what¬ 
ever,  knows  that  the  mueh-divi.ded  or  cut-leaved 
form  is  by  far  the  more  ornamental  of  the  two. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  illustration,  originally  put  the 
Nephrolepis  in  question  into  commerce,  and  still  have 
a  large  stock  of  it.  Some  of  the  older  plants  have 
fronds  from  3  ft.  to  4^  ft.  in  length,  or  even  larger. 
From  our  point  of  view,  however,  we  consider  that 
plants  with  fronds  ranging  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length 
are  by  far  the  most  graceful,  the  neatest,  and  decidedly 
the  most  attractive  and  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 


from  the  fact  that  they  have  a  mixture  of  various 
colours  running  through  their  tissues,  owing  to  the 
effects  of  fertilisation  by  various  parents.  One  thing 
is  certain  in  these  sports,  and  that  is,  they  generally 
spring  from  varieties  that  are  more  or  less  striped  in 
their  flowers,  and  that  a  break  rarely  takes  place  from 
any  of  the  good  standard  varieties  like  Alba  plena. 

Still  there  are  some  of  the  older  forms  of  striped  kinds, 
like  Jenny  Lind,  Jubilee,  Mrs.  Cope,  &c.,  that  maintain 
their  character  intact  without  showing  the  slightest 
signs  of  sporting.  This  fact  seems  to  make  it  more 
conclusive  that  the  cause  of  sporting,  to  a  great  extent, 
may  be  traced  to  the  agency  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  effects  of  cross-fertilisation.  Climatic 
conditions  and  soil  may,  to  a  great  extent,  have  a 
prevailing  influence,  but  not  so  much  as  the  cause  stated 
above.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  the 
cultivator  has  no  control  over  the  matter,  and  the 
effects  must  be  considered  due  to  natural  causes,  which 
are  brought  about  by  the  blood  inherited  from  the 
parents. 

Sports  that  originate  in  the  form  of  variegation  are 


character  is  white,  blotched  with  rose  spots.  It  yield 
flowers  in  abundance  that  are  often  pure  white  ;  while 
at  times  a  flower  will  turn  up  of  a  uniform  rose  colour. 
It  is  a  very  variable  kind,  and  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  what  kind  of  flowers  will  open  until  you 
see  them. 

In  Bonomiana  we  have  a  splendid  Camellia  when 
true  to  its  normal  character,  the  groundwork  of  the 
flower  being  white,  broadly  banded,  and  spotted  with 
rosy  carmine,  very  double,  and  finely  imbricated.  I 
have  never  seen  this  give  a  pure  white  flower,  but  it 
will  oftener  than  otherwise  give  a  fine  rosy  carmine- 
self  flower  amongst  the  others.  Countess  of  Derby  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  Camellias  extant  ;  its  large 
fleshy  broad  petals  are  finely  imbricated,  and  very 
smooth,  the  colour  being  pure  white  with  well-defined 
stripes  of  deep  rose.  It  will  occasionally  break  away 
from  its  true  character,  and  give  a  large,  beautifully 
netted,  rose-coloured  flower,  equal  to  such  fine  kinds 
as  the  well-known  Valtevaredo. 

Mrs.  Anne  Maria  Hovey,  an  American  variety,  sent 
out  about  ten  years  ago,  is  another  instance  of  this 
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The  fronds  are  two  or  three  time  spinnatifid  or  deeply 
cut,  as  the  varietal  name  implies,  and  so  close  and 
crowded  are  the  pinna?  on  this  account  that  they 
overlap  one  another  like  the  laths  of  a  Venetian  blind. 
They  are,  however,  by  no  means  massive  or  solid¬ 
looking,  but  partake  rather  of  a  rich  and  leafy 
character.  The  smaller  figure  illustrates  the  natural, 
tufted,  and  attractive  habit  of  the  plant. 

- - 

SPORTIVE  CAMELLIAS. 

A  keen  observer  may  notice  many  strange  freaks 
amongst  the  numerous  classes  of  plants  at  present 
under  cultivation  ;  some  plants  will  vary  their  foliage, 
whilst  others  will  show  sportive  freaks  in  the  production 
of  their  flowers,  either  by  means  of  doubling,  or  by 
what  is  not  uncommon  amongst  some  plants,  that  is, 
the  production  of  flowers  of  various  colours  upon  the 
same  plant. 

Upon  what  hypothesis  this  is  to  be  explained  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  that  it  does  occur  we  have 
ample  proof  in  some  of  the  Camellias  I  shall  enumerate. 
Undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the  hybridisation  in  some  of 
the  newer  kinds  may  have  some  effect  on  the  plants, 


considered  by  some  to  be  due  to  a  diseased  constitution, 
and  by  others  as  the  natural  outcome  of  luxuriant 
cultivation  ;  but  whether  the  sportive  action  of  the 
flowers  be  a  disease  or  not  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
solve.  It  seldom  occurs  that  after  a  shoot  on  any 
particular  plant  has  once  sported  away  from  its 
original  it  reverts  back  to  it  again,  but  the  two  forms 
keep  growing  on  together. 

In  the  case  of  Camellias  this  may  be  to  some  people 
who  are  fond  of  variety  more  a  source  of  pleasure  than 
otherwise  ;  and  to  the  tradesman  it  may  mean  a  new 
variety,  should  the  colour  be  so  well  defined  as  to  be 
distinct  from  any  other  kind  in  commerce.  To 
illustrate  this,  the  following  kinds  of  Camellias,  when 
under  good  cultivation,  will  bear  out  the  above  remarks, 
and  the  novelty  that  is  produced  in  great  variety 
amongst  such  sports  will  naturally  cause  the  grower  to 
be  looking  forward  with  expectation  to  some  new  freak 
developing  itself. 

In  the  form  known  as  Adelina  Benvenuti  we  have  a 
very  erect-growing  plant  with  small  foliage,  of  a 
peculiar  light  green  colour.  The  flowers  rarely  ever 
exceed  2  ins.  in  diameter,  the  petals  being  somewhat 
pointed,  and  very  close  set ;  the  colour  when  true  to 


sportive  character  amongst  the  genus.  It  was  heralded 
into  this  country  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the 
press,  and  also  by  another  well-known  device,  a  First 
Class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society7. 
It  is  a  good-habited  kind,  yielding  pure  white  flowers 
and  others  of  a  soft  pink  colour,  and  has  medium-sized, 
well-formed  flowers.  Comtessa  Paolina  Maggiis  another 
that  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  giving  both 
white  and  pink  flowers. 

Fanny  Sanchioli  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  sport¬ 
ing  Camellia,  the  character  of  the  ordinary  form  being 
white,  slightly  striped  with  pink.  It  will  sport  with 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  rosy  salmon  colour,  edged  with 
white,  equal  to  Bicolor  de  la  Reine  ;  and  it  has  been 
known  to  produce  two  flowers  on  the  top  of  a  strong 
shoot,  one  flower  white,  striped  with  pink,  the  other 
rosy  salmon,  edged  white — a  very  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dence.  The  semi-double  Tricolor  de  Mathot  will  often 
sport  to  self-coloured  flowers  of  an  intense  crimson, 
thus  adding  materially  to  the  lustre  of  the  plant  when 
in  full  bloom  with  its  finely  striped  ordinary  flowers. 

Other  varieties  will  sport  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
sufficient  have  been  enumerated  to  show  that  from  half- 
a-dozen  plants  at  least  a  dozen  different  colours  may  be 
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obtained.  Should  really  distinct  colours  be  wanted,  I 
should  not  advise  the  growing  of  these  striped  kinds, 
but  rather  the  cultivation  of  such  sorts  as  are  known  to 
maintain  the  colour  of  their  flowers  intact. —  JV.  G. 

- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 


Rose  Growing. 

Mr.  Duncan  Gilmour,  Junr.,  of  Sheffield,  has  very 
kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  little  shilling  book  on 
Rose  growing.  Whilst  I  cannot  too  strongly  express 
pleasure  with  regard  to  the  chatty,  yet  practical  nature 
of  its  contents,  and  the  aid  given  to  amateur  rosarians 
by  some  admirable  explanatory  illustrations,  I  specially 
commend  it  because  it  presents  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
what  1  have  so  long  wished  to  see  in  the  way  of  cheap 
gardening  manuals.  I  admit  that  cheap  gardening 
books  are  in  the  field,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  worthless 
when  obtained.  Mr.  Gilmour’s  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  really  practical  little  book — one  which  even  the  most 
successful  Rose  grower  might  read  with  satisfaction  ; 
and  its  value  is  accentuated  because  it  is  written  by  one 
who  has  wide  experience  of  the  culture  of  Roses  in  the 
cold,  treacherous  north.  What  a  boon  it  would  be 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  working-class  gardening 
amateurs,  had  we  similar  cheap.t  but  not  less  practical 
books  on  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias  and  Gladioli  ; 
Cai’nations,  Picotees  and  Pinks  ;  Auriculas  and  Polyan¬ 
thuses  ;  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  ;  Potatos  and 
other  garden  roots  ;  window  plants  ;  the  amateur’s 
greenhouse,  and  many  other  things,  all  of  which  it  is 
desired  should  be  written  for  the  particular  class  stated 
by  writers  void  of  wordy  bunkum,  and  eminently 
practical,  whilst  pleasing  in  their  style.  Such  a 
selection  of  gardening  books  might  well  form  a  standard 
library,  and  which  could  thus  be  recommended  to  those 
who  are  elementary  seekers  after  garden  knowledge. 
I  have  often  been  asked  to  recommend  working  men 
suitable  gardening  books,  and  have  felt  the  absurdity 
of  advising  them  to  purchase  books  ranging  from 
3s.  6d.  to  7s.  6 d.  each. — Alex.  Deo,n. 

Anthurium  splendidum  Easily  Grown. 

Hitherto  this  has  been  a  most  troublesome  plant, 
which  has  puzzled  the  skill  of  the  best  horticulturist 
wherever  we  have  seen  it.  That  such  a  likely  plant  as 
an  Anthurium  should  behave  in  this  manner  w'ould 
seem  unaccountable  when  our  stoves  and  other  warm 
hot-houses  are  filled  with  various  species  of  Anthurium 
together  with  a  host  of  allied  genera.  It  is  quite  true 
that  A.  splendidum  presents  structural  peculiarities 
quite  different  from  other  species  generally,  but  it 
seems  strange  that  it  should  present  any  difficulty  in 
cultivation  notwithstanding.  The  leaf  is  heart-shaped, 
very  uneven  or  rugose  on  the  surface,  and  of  a  deep 
metallic  green  colour.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  some  time  ago  received  a  fresh  consignment 
of  plants  from  their  native  country,  New  Grenada,  and 
having  been  propagated,  are  now  growing  away  freely 
without  any  special  care.  Whether  the  plants  have 
been  brought  from  a  different  locality  or  not,  the 
present  batch  seems  to  possess  a  considerable  amount 
of  vigour,  and  will  soon  make  handsome  decorative 
specimens  at  their  present  rate  of  progress. 

Phoenix  hybrida. 

Under  this  name  we  noticed  a  Palm  the  other  day  in  Mr. 
William  Bull’s  establishment  at  Chelsea.  It  is 
described  as  new,  and  appears  to  us  as  a  useful  subject 
something  in  the  way  of  P.  rupicola,  which  is  well 
known,  or  is  getting  to  be  widely  known  in  gardens  as 
a  useful  decorative  plant.  The  older  and  better  known 
sorts,  such  as  P.  dactylifera  and  P.  reclinata,  are  also 
worthy  of  all  consideration  for  decorative  work  in 
private  establishments,  but  they  soon  out-grow  the 
limited  space  at  command,  and  are  useless  for  table  and 
work  of  that  nature.  P.  hybrida,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
dwarf  and  compact,  with  dark  green  pinnated  leaves, 
having  an  easy  grace  that  prevents  any  idea  of  rigidity. 
The  lower  pinnre  pass  into  short  spiny  processes  some¬ 
what  similar  to  those  occuring  in  P.  reclinata. 


Chinese  Primula,  Magenta  Queen. 
From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  comes  a  box  of  blooms  of 
a  new  variety  of  the  Chinese  Primula  under  the  above 
name.  In  size  the  flowers  are  equal  to  the  best  coming 
under  our  notice,  and  measure  from  If  ins.  to  more 
than  2  ins.  across  the  individual  pips,  which  are  quite 


flat,  with  much  imbricated  and  fimbriated  segments. 
They  may  be  described  as  rich  rose-magenta  in  colour, 
with  a  distinctly  five-angled  eye,  and  bright  yellow'  in 
the  throat,  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  band  of  velvety 
crimson  when  at  their  best.  Like  all  other  members  of 
this  variable  species,  the  flowers  vary  in  tint  with  age, 
being  pale  when  young,  intensifying  to  their  richest, 
and  finally  becoming  somewhat  paler  before  they  drop. 
Should  the  habit  and  constitution  of  the  plant  be 
vigorous,  giving  rise  to  a  free  production  of  flowers,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  fine  acquisition,  and  deserving  of 
extended  cultivation. 

Rhododendron  balsamsefiorum  album. 

Rapid  strides  continue  to  be  made  in  the  improvement 
of  what  are  now  popularly  called  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  and  before  long  we  may  have  a  series 
of  double  forms  as  brilliant,  varied  and  gay  as  the 
single  varieties  are  at  present.  The  doubles  were 
obtained  by  using  pollen  from  a  flower  that  showed  a 
slight  tendency  to  become  double,  by  some  of  the 
stamens  assuming  a  petaloid  form.  In  examining  a 
single  pip  of  the  variety  under  notice,  there  is  so  great 
a  resemblance  to  the  double  Tuberose,  that  it  would 
require  a  keen  discriminating  eye  to  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence.  The  segments  of  the  double  flower  are  very 
numerous,  packed  within  one  another,  and  extend  to 
the  very  base  of  the  corolla — so  that  they  resemble  a 
hose-in-liose  kind  of  doubling.  The  flowers  of  such 
double  varieties  as  these  are  much  more  durable  than 
the  single  ones.  It  is  now  flowering  at  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons’  Chelsea  establishment,  where  a  great 
number  are  even  now  very  gay. 

Tillandsia  Lindenii  vera. 

The  typical  form  is  a  handsome  and  ornamental  plant 
in  itself,  and  had  we  never  known  the  variety  under 
notice,  it  would  have  been  more  appreciated  and  valued 
as  one  of  the  finest  flowering  species  in  the  large  and 
varied  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  variety  T.  L. 
vera,  the  whole  plant  is  much  dwarfer  and  more  com¬ 
pact,  with  finer  leaves,  while  the  size  of  the  flowers  is 
retained,  and  the  bracts  of  the  flower  spike  are  of  a 
charming  shade  of  rosy  pink  when  the  blooms  com¬ 
mence  to  expand.  These  bracts  are  more  valuable  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view  than  the  flowers  themselves, 
because  infinitely  more  durable,  and  last  for  many 
weeks  in  presentable  condition,  finally  becoming  green 
as  the  last  of  the  flowers  expand.  The  latter  are  of  a 
most  intense  and  charming  blue,  such  as  we  often  see 
in  the  best  blue  varieties  of  Iris  Xiphion  or  I. 
Xiphioides,  while  some  individuals  have  a  large  white 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  adding  further  to  the 
distinctness  of  flowers  already  very  conspicuous.  Both 
the  type  and  the  variety  are  grown  in  Mr.  'William 
Bull’s  establishment  at  Chelsea,  but  the  variety  in  the 
greatest  quantity. 

Araucaria  excelsa. 

It  would  augur  well  for  the  climate  of  this  countrj7  if 
this  truly  beautiful  half-hardy  Conifer,  noticed  by 
“A.  0.”  at  p.  347,  and  known  as  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine,  had  been  hardy.  Unfortunately  it  will  not  stand 
the  rigours  of  our  winters  ;  otherwise,  a  specimen  of 
the  height  your  correspondent  mentioned  would  be  a 
charming  object  to  behold  on  any  lawn.  It  can  only 
be  grown  to  any  size  when  planted  out  in  a  bed  in  some 
well-proportioned  conservatory  ;  and  as  a  pot  or  tub 
specimen  it  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  sub-tropical 
gardening,  plunged  out-doors  during  the  summer,  and 
housed  in  the  autumn  ere  frosts  occur.  The  finest 
Araucaria  imbricata  I  have  seen  was  in  Mitchell’s 
Nursery,  Piltdown,  Sussex,  some  years  ago— a  beautiful 
specimen,  its  lower  branches  sweeping  the  ground,  and 
the  picture  of  health  !  Some  good  ones  at  Elvaston 
are  marred  in  effect  by  the  loss  of  their  lower  branches. 
— George  Potts,  Junr. 

White  Pandanus. 

The  attempts  to  get  a  white  variety  of  Pandanus 
Veitchii  which  we  noticed  the  other  day  at  Tower 
House,  Chiswick,  recalls  to  mind  our  early  experiences 
with  Pelargoniums,  Sempervivum  tortuosum,  and 
others,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  pure  white-leaved 
variety.  It  is  needless  to  say  we  failed  in  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Bones  has  succeeded  in  rooting  a  small  shoot ;  but 
on  close  examination,  a  small  amount  of  green  could  be 
detected  towards  the  base  of  some  of  the  leaves,  hence 
the  rooting  of  the  branch  in  question  is  easily  explained. 
A  microscopical  examination  of  a  variegated  leaf  readily 
reveals  the  cause  to  which  the  phenomenon  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  or  direction  of  the  white  stripes  and  lines  is 


due.  The  parts  that  first  lose  their  chlorophyll  are 
those  immediately  surrounding  the  fibro- vascular 
bundles  or  veins  of  the  leaf,  and  these  traversing  the 
leaf  longitudinally,  give  the  same  direction  to  the  white 
or  creamy  white  stripes.  A  section  of  a  green  portion 
showed  the  chlorophyll  bodies  arranged  in  cells,  occu¬ 
pying  two  layers  about  equidistant  from  both  surfaces, 
while  the  middle  portion  had  no  chlorophyll  granules 
(in  the  specimen  examined).  The  granules  were  com¬ 
paratively  large,  and  showed  their  peculiar  perforated 
structure  with  the  green  colouring  pigment  in  the 
cavities  of  the  grain  only.  The  white  portion  of  the 
leaf  contained  no  chlorophyll  whatever,  but  very  active 
protoplasm,  in  which  various  globular,  oblong,  and 
other  bodies  were  dancing  about  in  a  lively  manner. 
Circulation  was  also  active  in  the  cells  containing 
chlorophyll  :  but  the  smaller  refractive  bodies  revealing 
the  movements  of  the  protoplasm  were  less  numerous 
there.  There  are  two  kinds  of  stomata  on  the  leaf — the 
ordinary  oval  and  large  square  ones,  which  apparently 
remain  always  open.  The  latter  are  numerous  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  leaf,  while  the  former  are  almost  confined 
to  the  lower  surface.  —J.  F. 

A  Show-house  for  Hardy  Plants. 

This  house,  we  have  no  doubt,  when  properly  established 
and  filled  with  the  sweet  flowers  of  spring,  will  be  a 
popular  resort  for  those  visitors  to  the  gardens  at  Kew 
who  take  a  special  interest  in  hardy  plants.  Such  a 
house  as  the  above  has  long  been  wanted,  especially  for 
spring  flowers,  as  many  of  these  begin  to  bloom  at  a 
time  when  there  is  great  danger  of  their  being  destroyed 
by  treacherous  east  winds,  &c.  Indeed,  for  all  those 
Alpines  that  do  not  take  kindly  to  our  climate— and  there 
are  a  great  many  such  that  do  better  in  pots  than  on 
the  open  rockery— a  place  where  the  public  can  have 
free  access  at  all  times  is  certainly  most  desirable.  Iris 
reticulata,  the  more  tender  of  Snowdrops,  Saxifraga 
Burseriana,  Cyclamen  coum,  C.  ibericum,  &c.,  the  early 
Daffodils,  Primulas,  Hellebores,  &c. ,  and  a  host  of  other 
things  are  hardy  enough  in  the  open,  but  unfortunately 
flower  at  a  time  when  they  are  rarely  seen  to  the 
best  advantage,  unless  protected  by  some  means,  either 
with  glass  or  other  material.  This  structure  is  stocked 
with  spring  flowers,  and  is  now  open  at  the  same  time 
as  the  other  houses. 

Soot  Water  and  Cucumbers. 

I  have  read  most  of  the  instructive  articles  Lorn  the 
pen  of  Mr.  George  Potts,  Junr.,  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  admit  that  they  contain  many  useful  hints, 
especially  to  young  gardeners.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
differ  from  him  in  regard  to  watering  Cucumbers  with 
soot  water  as  he  recommends  at  p.  361.  Does  he 
not  think  that  soot  would  have  a  tendency  to  give  a 
bitter  taste  to  the  Cucumber  ?  I  have  never  used  it  as 
a  stimulant  for  Cucumbers,  having  been  given  to 
understand,  by  practical  gardeners  of  long  standing, 
that  it  would  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  otherwise  I 
have  great  faith  in  soot  as  a  stimulant.  Any  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  will  greatly  oblige. — J.  L.  F. 

Himantophyllum  miniatum  speciosum. 
From  now  onwards  for  some  months  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  will  be  rendered  gay  with  the  various 
species  and  varieties  of  Clivia,  best  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Himantophyllum,  although  that  is 
not  really  the  oldest  name,  if  all  the  species  are  to  be 
included  in  one  genus.  H.  miniatum  has  given  rise  to 
the  greatest  number  of  varieties,  although  they  even 
are  few  compared  with  what  has  been  obtained  amongst 
the  Hippeastrums  by  cross-breeding  and  hybridisation. 
The  variety  of  H.  miniatum  under  notice  we  observed 
the  other  day  in  Mr.  IV.  Bull’s  establishment  at 
Chelsea,  and  is  characterised  by  large  trusses  of  well- 
expanded  flowers,  displaying  the  interior  to  advantage. 
The  upper  half  of  the  segments  is  of  a  rich  bright 
scarlet,  while  the  lower  half  is  as  conspicuously  white, 
with  some  yellow  markings.  The  leathery  evergreen 
foliage  of  this,  as  of  its  allies,  is  a  great  recommendation 
to  the  plant  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  as  the 
flowers  are  always  accompanied  by  leaves. 

The  Nude-flowered  Jessamine. 

This  charming  winter-flowering  plant  can  now  be  seen 
in  bloom  on  many  a  garden  and  cottage  wall.  I  saw 
the  other  day  a  large  specimen  on  a  school-house  that 
will  be  a  mass  of  pure  yellow  in  a  few  days.  The 
peculiarity  attaching  to  this  plant  is  that  it  flowers  in 
■winter,  sometimes  as  early  as  November,  at  others 
about  Christmas,  and  sometimes  not  until  February. 
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It  is  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  so  named  because  the 
flowers  are  put  forth  before  a  single  leaf  appears.  It  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  1844.  When  introduced  some  doubt  was  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  its  hardihood,  but  it  has  stood  our  severest 
winters  without  harm  in  many  parts,  of  the  country. 
It  succeeds  best  when  trained  against  a  wall,  where  fre¬ 
quently  its  bright  yellow  blossoms  will  be  seen  con¬ 
trasting  curiously  with  the  snow  which  rests  "upon  it. 
As  already  stated,  its  flowers  are  yellow,  very  freely 
produced,  and  as  it  blooms  in  winter  it  is  entitled  to 
admission  into  every  collection  of  choice  shrubs. — E.  B. 

The  Ancuba. 

This  very  ornamental  hardy  shrub,  introduced  from 
Japan  more  than  a  century  ago,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  in'garden  scenery,  and  for  decorative  purposes  is 
an  indispensable  ornament  to  the  well-kept  shrubbery. 
It  is  also  a  very  effective  plant  when  nicely  grown  in 
pots,  while  they  form  exceedingly  neat  edgings  to 
groups  of  plants,  whether  arranged  in  the  conservatory 
or  elsewhere.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  male 
plant  to  this  country  very  interesting  sports  have  been 
obtained,  some  of  which  are  strikingly  beautiful,  more 
especially  when  grown  in  congenial  soil  and  pure  air, 
away  from  the  smoke  of  densely-populated  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts,  the  foliage  being  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions  clean  and  healthy,  with  bright  and  very 
distinct  forms  of  variegation.  It  is  my  recent  ex¬ 
perience  that  leads  me  to  dilate  somewhat  upon  the — I 
may  say — virtues  of  this  common  hardy  old  shrub, 
more  especially,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  its  sportive 
characteristics  since  the  two  sexes  have  been  brought 
into  contact.  In  the  month  of  November  last  I 
discovered  on  one  of  the  plants  under  my  charge  several 
distinct  sports,  both  in  point  of  form  and  the  varie¬ 
gated  disposition  of  the  leaves,  some  of  which  re¬ 
sembled  a  Croton  in  appearance.  The  whole  of  the 
cuttings— about  two  dozen — were  taken  from  the  parent 
plant,  and  inserted  in  my  propagating  pit,  recently 
described  in  reference  to  the  propagation  of  Carna¬ 
tions  ;  here  they  were  well  rooted  and  potted  into  4-in. 
pots  in  three  weeks,  and  very  pretty  dwarf  plants 
they  have  proved.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  plants 
were  obtained,  both  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 
Subsequently  I  put  in  cuttings  on  the  9th  January  ; 
these  were  rooted  and  potted  on  the  -3rd  February.  So 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  Aucuba  can  be  very 
readily  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  compact  plants, 
well  furnished  with  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the  pots, 
the  plants  ranging  from  6  ins.  to  1  ft.  high  and  up¬ 
wards.  These,  in  contrast  with  other  subjects,  as  is 
known  to  many,  are  highly  effective,  and  can  be 
utilised  in  those  positions  where  many  other  plants 
would  be  out  of  character  were  they  so  placed. — George 
Fry,  Lewisham.  — 

Mushrooms. 

I  have  sent  you  a  clump  of  Mushrooms,  of  which  I 
may  say  I  have  had  as  many  more  as  good.  The  bed, 
6  ft.  square,  is  nearly  covered  all  over  in  the  same  way, 
and  I  have  been  cutting  large  quantities  for  six  weeks, 
and  from  present  appearances  shall  continue  to  do  so 
for  some  time.  I  have  grown  Mushrooms  from  spawn 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Veitch  for  over  twelve  years,  and 
have  never  had  a  failure. — George  Kent,  Everleigh 
Gardens,  Marlborough. — [We  congratulate  our  corre¬ 
spondent  on  his  ability  as  a  grower,  for  we  have  seldom 
seen  a  finer  cluster,  or  eaten  better  “broilers.” — Ed.] 

Pitcher  Within  a  Pitcher. 

I  enclose  for  your  inspection  a  pitcher  growing  within 
a  pitcher  that  I  exhibited  last  night  at  a  meeting  of  our 
Natural  History  Society  of  Glasgow.  It  is  quite  an 
accidental  freak.  When  I  first  saw  it  I  tried  to  pull  it 
out,  and  broke  the  lid  off  the  inner  one.  It  is  some¬ 
what  like  growing  an  Apple  or  Pear  inside  a  bottle. — 
G.  Russell,  The  Redlands,  Glasgow.  [The  curiosity  in 
question  consisted  of  two  pitchers,  one  within  the  other, 
of  Nepenthes  Hookeriana.  Naturally,  the  pitchers  of 
that  form — which  is  considered  as  a  variety  of  N. 
Rafflesiana — are  very  short  ;  but  the  outer  one  of  the 
specimens  sent  us  was  much  larger  than  we  usually  see 
it  grown,  well  formed,  and  splendidly  coloured.  What 
a  theme  for  the  naturalist  if  the  large  pitcher  had 
devoured  the  small  one,  for  then  the  species  of  Nepenthes 
would  have  been  described  not  only  as  carnivorous 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  as  cannibals  ! 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  inner  one  has 
been  materially  affected  in  any  way  except  in  size  and 
colour.  The  brownish  crimson  blotches  are  much 
paler,  and  scarcely  at  all  developed  internally — a  result 
merely  of  weak  or  diffused  light.  The  outer  pitcher 


measured  over  5  ins.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  lid, 
and  from  2 \  ins.  to  3  ins.  in  diameter,  exclusive  of  the 
fringe,  which  was  very  well  developed.  The  other 
pitcher  had  got  inside  accidentally  when  in  a  small 
state,  and  having  grown  considerably  there,  cannot 
now  be  removed  without  injury.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  its  behaviour  would  have  been  if  entirely 
submerged  in  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the 
outer  one,  especially  while  it  was  young. — Ed.] 

Begonia  Diadema. 

We  have  an  ornamental-foliaged  plant  in  the  above 
that  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  decorative  plant  during 
the  winter  months  to  brighten  up  the  miscellaneous 
subjects  that  are  grown  in  the  stove.  It  is  then  of 
most  value,  when  it  shows  up  its  bright  markings  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  potted,  and 
taken  into  the  stove  about  October,  where  it  will  soon 
commence  to  make  its  new  leaves,  which  will  be  much 
larger  and  finer,  from  having  been  rested  in  the 
greenhouse  during  the  summer  months.  It  resembles 
B.  metallica  in  the  style  of  its  growth,  the  colour  of 
the  leaf  being  an  olive-green,  thickly  splashed  on  the 
surface  with  greyish  white  spots.  The  colouring  of  the 
leaf  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  place  amongst  ornamental 
Begonias,  but  the  form  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
The  leaf  is  irregularly  cut  into  five  or  six  segments 
averaging  4  to  6  ins.  in  length,  the  width  of  the  whole 
being  about  12  ins.,  and  the  length  from  the  base  of 
the  footstalk  to  the  apex  of  the  longest  segment  about 
the  same.  It  might  easily  be  described  as  the 
maculated  fingered-leaved  Begonia,  the  form  somewhat 
resembling  a  very  large  open  hand.  The  flowers  are 
pinkish  white,  borne  in  trusses  well  above  the  foliage. 
—  TV.  G. 

G-lazed  Pots  for  Plant  Growing1. 

Referring  further  to  this  subject,  I  think  Mr.  Potts 
might  easily  have  perceived  that  my  remarks  were  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  use  of  glazed 
pots,  as  he  infers  I  tried  to  do,  as  of  simply  quoting 
facts  which  speak  for  themselves.  Had  they  not  been 
used  successfully  by  men  in  distinguished  positions  in 
the  gardening  world,  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
might  have  had  more  weight ;  but  they  also  give  their 
testimony  from  extensive  practice.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  as  market  men  could  not  grow  plants  at  a  profit 
in  glazed  pots,  but  in  private  places  where  plants  are 
grown  in  pots  of  suitable  sizes  for  conservatory  work, 
the  case  is  entirely  different. — M.,  North  Britain. 

The  Egg  Plant  (Solanum  ovigerum). 
There  are  several  forms  of  this  species,  perhaps 
differing  only  in  the  colour  of  their  fruits,  of  which 
there  are  white,  yellow,  red,  and  violet  varieties. 
These  interesting  plants,  if  well  grown,  command 
universal  admiration,  and  they  are  so  easily  grown  and 
propagated  that  the  most  non-professional  of  gardeners 
need  not  despair  of  attaining  some  measure  of  success 
if  he  carries  out  the  following  directions.  Last  year 
these  interesting  plants  formed  one  of  the  most 
attractive  groups  in  a  public  garden.  If  they  are 
so  attractive  to  the  public,  may  I  not  reasonably 
ask  how  it  is  that  they  are  not  more  generally  grown 
in  private  gardens  ?  If  only  one  of  the  many  readers 
of  The  Gardening  World,  who  has  not  yet  grown 
them,  will  take  my  hint  and  give  them  a  trial,  I  shall 
feel  that  my  note  has  not  been  written  in  vain.  Sow 
the  seed  in  spring  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  fine  loamy 
soil  and  sand  ;  cover  them  but  lightly,  and  stand  the 
pots  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covered  with  an  ordinary 
frame.  "When  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
potted  singly  into  small  pots  in  loam,  leaf-soil,  sand, 
and  a  little  manure,  all  mixed  together.  For  a  final 
shift  they  should  be  potted  into  7-in.  or  8-in.  pots  in 
some  good  rich  soil,  to  which  may  be  added  as  a 
valuable  addition  some  good  rotten  dung.  They  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  red-spider,  so  they  must  be 
constantly  syringed  on  fins  days  ;  look  well  to  aphides, 
and  fumigate  at  once  if  these  annoying  visitors  infest 
them,  or  they  will  certainly  leave  their  marks  behind 
in  the  shape  of  spoiled  foliage.  They  need  plenty  of 
air  and  light,  which  is  essential  to  all  good  cultivation, 
and  during  the  time  of  flowering  they  need  more  air 
than  previously  to  enable  them  to  set  their  flowers, 
and  so  bear  fruit  worthy  of  the  trouble  bestowed  on 
their  cultivation.  The  white-fruited  variety  produces 
fruit  so  exactly  the  imitation  of  an  egg  that  many  are 
the  questions  asked  respecting  them,  especially  by 
the  fair  sex,  which  fact  alone  ought  to  stimulate 
gardeners  in  their  efforts  to  please  those  by  w'hom  they 
are  employed. —  IF.  C.  G. 


Lonicera  fragrantissima. 

This  is  another  charming  yellow-flowering  shrub,  and 
though  classed  with  the  climbing  plants,  yet  makes 
an  excellent  hardy  subject  for  planting  on  a  lawn. 
When  freely  blooming,  it  produces  an  abundance  of 
Jonquil-scented  flowers  of  a  peculiar  yellowish  white 
colour,  having  yellow  anthers.  I  have  seen,  on  a  fine 
sunny  day  in  February,  the  bees  busily  getting  honey 
or  pollen  from  the  flowers.  I  have  known  this  plant 
to  flower  in  December  when  occupying  a  sheltered 
position  ;  but  much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  character 
of  the  weather.  One  of  the  most  able  of  English  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  midland  counties — Mr.  William  Ingram, 
of  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  who  is  also  a  bee-keeper — 
says  of  this  plant  that  it  “seems  to  combine  the 
fragrance  of  the  Orange  blossom  with  that  of  the 
Honeysuckle.  Perfumers  will  do  well  to  look  after  it, 
and  all  who  keep  bees  should  certainly  cultivate  it,  as 
on  every  warm  day  I  have  seen  it  alive  with  them. 
Continuing  long  in  blossom,  and  being  rich  in  nectarious 
secretions,  it  must  be  valuable  to  the  apiarian.”  It  is 
one  of  those  hardy  plants  of  which  it  can  truly  be  said 
it  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it;  deserves  to  be. — R.  B. 

Double  Primroses. 

The  mention  of  the  pretty  double  sulphur  Primrose  on 
p.  362  has  led  me  to  overhaul  my  little  collection,  and 
I  find,  although  they  have  been  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
during  the  winter,  that  they  are  coming  on  rapidly 
into  bloom.  I  potted  them  up  to  have  them  in  flower 
in  April,  instead  of  which  they  will  be  in  bloom  in 
March  !  I  have  the  fine  old  double  crimson  sending 
up  some  strong  flower  buds  ;  the  purple,  crimson- 
purple,  rose,  lilac,  white,  blush,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Early 
Sulphur,  Croussii  and  platypetala  plena,  and  the  best 
part  of  them  are  bursting  into  flower.  Everything  at 
present  points  to  an  early  spring  ;  all  kinds  of  spring¬ 
flowering  plants  appear  to  be  hastening  on  to  bloom 
with  amazing  rapidity.  My  Auriculas,  in  a  house 
where  scarcely  a  gleam  of  sunshine  can  reach  them,  are 
becoming  quite  active,  and  flower  stems  are  developing. 
As  I  write,  February  6th,  it  is  sunny  and  very  mild, 
and  things  will  come  on  with  race-horse  speed  if  this 
weather  continues.  I  wish  I  could  hit  upon  some  plan 
of  keeping  double  Primroses  through  the  summer  !  Do 
what  I  will  they  die  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  fresh 
supply  from  the  north  every  autumn. — R.  B. 

Nepenthes  Gurtisii. 

Variety  amongst  Pitcher  plants  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  yet,  for  amongst  several  that  are  but  little 
known  or  not  yet  sent  out,  and  which  swell  the  magni¬ 
ficent  collection  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons’  nurseries 
at  Chelsea,  is  a  new  one  named  N.  Curtisii,  at  once 
very  handsome  and  distinct,  and  which  is  to  be  sent 
out  this  year.  On  the  specimens  which  we  noticed 
the  pitchers  were  of  considerable  size  and  length,  but 
narrowed  and  very  much  curved  at  the  base.  Probably, 
as  in  other  species  and  varieties,  this  is  merely  one 
stage,  and  consequently  only  one  of  the  forms  the 
plant  is  capable  of  developing.  We  refer  to  the  broad- 
based  or  bottomed  form  which  is  generally  the  first  to 
develop,  and  is  nearest  the  ground  when  growing  in  a 
wild  state.  The  pitcher  is  cylindrical,  and  of  a  deep 
crimson-brown  colour,  mottled  and  striped  with  oblong 
or  variously-formed  bright  green  blotches.  The  col¬ 
lection  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty  species  or 
varieties,  and  are  well  furnished  with  pitchers  even  at 
this  dull  period  of  the  year. 

Hardy  Ferns:  The  Garbonell  Collection. 

Kew  has  had  what  people  are  pleased  to  term  a  wind¬ 
fall,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  finest  private  collections 
of  hardy  British  Ferns  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
late  W.  C.  Carbonell,  Esq.,  of  Usk,  Monmouthshire, 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  raising  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  hardy  Ferns,  desired  that  his  entire  collection 
of  these  plants  should  go  to  the  national  establish¬ 
ment  at  Kew  on  his  decease,  and  just  before  the  new 
year  this  was  accomplished  in  six  railway  trucks.  The 
whole  collection  numbers,  we  believe,  over  4,000  plants, 
of  about  1,000  species  and  varieties.  Aspidiums 
(Polystiehums)  predominate,  some  of  the  forms  being 
extremely  delicate  in  outline,  division  of  pinme,  &c., 
Lastrieas,  Athyriums  and  Scolopendriums,  the  latter 
especially,  being  well  represented.  The  old  Kew 
rockery,  which  was  rebuilt  last  year  to  hold  the 
nucleus  of  a  British  Fernery,  has  been  extended  right 
round  what  is  known  as  the  ice  well,  and  here  what 
will  be  hereafter  known  as  the  Carbonell  collection 
will  find  a  home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  plants  will  do 
well,  and,  above  all,  that  as  they  are  certain  to  have 
been  carefully  named,  the  labels  will  not  get  shifted. 
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THE  APIARY. 

Bees  :  Tueir  Work  in  the  Garden,  and  Profit¬ 
able  Management. — III. 

If  our  object  is  to  have  run  honey  rather  than  honey  in 
the  comb,  as  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  supers,  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  obtain  it  is  by  what  is  termed  doubling, 
that  is,  the  placing  of  another  hive  the  same  size  and 
dimensions  as  the  one  already  described,  and  containing 
the  bar  frames.  From  the  hive  we  intend  to  double 
we  would  take  two  bar  frames  containing  young  brood, 
and  put  in  the  hive  we  purpose  placing  on  the  top  ; 
then  fill  the  remaining  space  with  bar  frames  contain¬ 
ing  comb  foundation,  and  replace  the  two  taken  out 
having  young  brood  by  two  with  foundations.  Then 
place  the  hive  thus  prepared  on  the  top  of  the  stock  hive. 
The  bees  will  at  once  take  to  the  combs  thus  placed 
over  the  stock  hive,  and  should  the  season  be  favourable 
soon  fill  them  with  honey. 

Here  comes  in  the  usefulness  of  the  honey  extractor, 
the  different  forms  of  which  are  so  well  known  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  description  from  me  here.  As  the  combs  get 
filled  with  honey  they  can  be  taken  from  the  hive,  un¬ 
capped,  put  in  the  extractor,  the  honey  taken  from 
them,  and  the  empty  combs  returned  for  the  bees  to 
fill  again.  This  way  of  depriving  bees  of  their  work  is 
more  adapted  for  stock  hives  than  for  swarms  the  first 
season.  By  this  means,  in  a  favourable  summer,  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  honey  may  be  taken  from  a  hive. 
The  largest  amount  I  can  find  on  record,  as  taken  from 
one  colony  of  the  bees  in  a  season,  is  296i  lbs.  This 
may  seem  an  unreasonable  quantity,  but  it  is  well 
authenticated. 

The  honey  can  be  drawn  off  from  the  extractor,-  and 
placed  in  jars  ready  for  market  or  home  use.  In 
removing  supers,  choose  a  fine  day  (about  mid-day  is 
the  best  time),  damp  a  cloth  with  carbolic  acid,  and 
spread  it  over  the  top  of  the  supers,  allowing  it  to 
remain  for  about  ten  minutes.  This  will  drive  the 
bees  down  into  the  stock -hive.  The  supers  can  then  be 
lifted  off,  and  should  any  bees  remain,  brush  them  off 
the  sections  with  a  feather.  Should  the  bees  be  in¬ 
clined  to  sting,  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  smoker 
will  soon  render  them  quiet  and  easily  handled.  The 
smoker,  if  j  udiciously  manipulated,  is  a  most  important 
article  in  the  apiary.  If,  after  removing  the  supers, 
we  find  a  plentiful  supply  of  honey  in  the  bar-frames, 
we  may  with  safety  remove  four  and  extract  the  honey, 
returning  the  empty  comb  to  the  hive,  and  replacing 
the  quilts  on  the  top  of  the  frames. 

Feeding. 

Keep  a  sharp  look-out  during  September  to  see  that 
each  hive  has  enough  food  to  carry  it  through  the 
winter  ;  if  not  feed  with  syrup.  A  good  food  for 
autumn  consumption  consists  of  10  lbs.  loaf-sugar,  5 
pints  water,  -J  oz.  salt,  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and 
2  ozs.  salyeilic  acid  solution.  It  is  most  essential  that 
all  feeding  should  be  done  by  October  ;  but  should 
they  require  winter  nourishment,  that  is  best  adminis¬ 
tered  by  placing  sugar-candy  under  the  quilt.  For 
spring  feeding  we  may  use  7  pints  of  water  instead  of 
5  pints,  as  in  autumn.  The  bees  at  that  time  use  the 
food  instead  of  storing  it  up  for  winter  use. 

Preparing  for  'Winter. 

About  the  beginning  of  October  will  be  the  time  to  see 
that  they  are  made  secure  for  winter.  Each  hive 
should  have  from  20  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  of  sealed  stores. 
Remove  the  frames  that  the  bees  do  not  cover,  and 
shift  the  dummy  board  close  up  to  the  comb  left. 
Place  two  or  three  quilts  on  top,  and  fill  the  empty 
space  round  the  hive  with  chaff,  putting  4  ins.  or 
5  ins.  over  the  top  of  the  quilts  ;  this  will  keep  them 
right  for  the  winter.  Cold  at  that  time  affects  bees 
but  little,  though  damp  must  be  rigidly  guarded 
against.  See  that  all  top  covers  are  waterproof. 

The  worst  disease  we  have  to  contend  against  among 
bees  is  foul  brood.  That  I  have  cured  by  the  use  of 
salyeilic  acid  solution.  After  discovering  what  was 
wrong  with  them  I  removed  all  the  bar-frames,  and 
sprayed  them  with  the  solution,  taking  away  all  un¬ 
necessary  frames  and  using  the  solution  plentifully  in 
feeding.  I  have  now  got  rid  of  it,  which  two  years  ago 
threatened  to  exterminate  my  stock. 

Races. 

We  have  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
best  race  of  bees  to  keep.  Some  have  now  adopted  the 
common  black  bee  in  preference  to  all  the  other  in¬ 
troduced  sorts  ;  and  I  think  they  are  right.  The 
Italian  bee,  if  it  could  be  kept  true,  may  possibly  be  a 
better  working  kind ;  but,  except  with  experts,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  true,  and  a  cross  I  consider  is  inferior 


to  the  true  breed,  and  not  so  good  as  the  common  black 
bee.  To  those  who  may  have  the  black  bee,  and  wish 
to  try  the  other  new  kinds  introduced,  such  as  the 
Italian,  Cyprian,  Syrian,  and  Carniolan,  I  would  say, 
be  contented  with  what  you  have.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  understanding  their  wants,  and  supplying  them,  to 
make  them  a  profitable  speculation  ;  and  no  one  could 
wish  for  a  more  interesting  hobby  than  what  the  bee 
furnishes.  There  are  some  things  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  touched  upon,  but  in  a  paper  like  this  something 
must  be  left  out  ;  yet  I  trust  there  has  been  enough 
said  to  interest  you  in  the  work  of  the  bee. — Alexcuider 
Wright.  _ _ 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

L/ELIA  BELLA. 

The  third  plant  of  a  batch  of  three  seedlings  that  have 
been  raised  out  of  one  seed  pod  is  now  in  flower  at  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea. 
It  is  a  bi-generic  hybrid,  according  to  the  accepted 
description  and  classification  of  the  botanist,  and  was 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lselia  purpurata  and  the 
old  variety  or  original  form  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
exhibiting  characters  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  comparable  to  those  of 
C.  labiata  ;  while  the  warm  rosy  sepals  and  petals  take 
after  the  same  parent,  both  in  colour  and  size.  The 
large  and  magnificently-coloured  labellum  partakes  of 
the  character  of  Lfelia  purpurata.  The  upper  portion 
is  of  a  rich  intense  crimson-purple,  the  colour  becoming 
most  intensified  towards  the  base,  where  it  constitutes 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  white  throat  or  upper  portion 
of  the  tube.  The  latter  is  beautifully  striated  with 
purple  and  gold,  as  in  the  Laelia  mentioned.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  1874,  so  that  the  plant  now 
flowering  for  the  first  time  is  exactly  fourteen  years 
old.  What  patience,  to  wait  so  long  for  a  plant  to 
flower  ! 

Aerides  vandarum. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  Orchid  is  so  different  from 
that  of  other  species  of  Aerides  generally,  that  few 
would  take  it  to  be  one  at  first  sight.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  likewise  so  different,  that  it  requires,  if  not 
separate  cultural  treatment,  at  least  a  different  method 
of  growing  it.  Instead  of  the  dwarf  leafy  stems  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  that  organ  becomes  greatly 
elongated  and  slender,  bearing  its  long,  cylindrical, 
rod-like  leaves  widely  apart.  Although  in  a  broad 
sense,  the  stems  and  leaves  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  Vanda  teres,  yet  the  former  does  not  stand  erect, 
but  throws  out  roots  that  cling  to  some  such  support  as 
a  Tree-Fern  stem.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs 
on  stalks  opposite  the  leaves,  aTe  comparatively  of 
large  size,  and  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  a 
pinkish  tint  on  the  spur  and  the  column.  The  three- 
lobed  labellum  is  again  divided  in  its  principal  parts,  so 
that  it  presents  the  peculiar  anomaly  of  being  six  lobed. 
It  is  certainly  a  peculiar  and  by  no  means  common 
species,  and  is  neither  uninteresting  nor  devoid  of 
ornament.  A  flowering  specimen  may  be  seen  at 
present  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  William  Bull  at 
Chelsea.  _ _ 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Allamandas  and  Clerodendrons. — If  these  were 
pruned  back  and  put  into  heat,  as  previously  advised, 
they  should  now  be  ready  to  pot  off,  if  the  process  has 
not  already  been  completed.  Most  of  these  naturally 
rampant  growing  subjects  are  strongly  inclined  to 
develop  a  few  strong  shoots  only  when  they  have  been 
hard  cut  back.  If  so,  pinch  them  several  times  in 
order  to  get  the  requisite  number  of  shoots,  training 
them  as  it  becomes  necessary.  Clerodendron  fallax  is 
too  good  and  useful  a  plant  in  the  conservatory  towards 
autumn  to  be  neglected.  If  small  subjects  are  the 
greatest  desideratum,  make  a  sowing  of  seeds  now  ;  or 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  last  year’s  plants,  they 
should  first  of  all  be  cut  down  and  induced  to  start, 
afterwards  potting  into  good  compost. 

Gardenias  and  Stephanotis.  —  These  are  now 
rapidly  pushing  into  flower  ;  but  before  this  takes 
place,  see  that  they  are  free  from  insect  pests,  especially 
mealy-bug.  After  the  flowers  expand  it  is  more  difficult 
to  eradicate  the  enemy  without  destroying  the  flowers. 
Fir  tree  oil  is  a  safe  insecticide,  and  certainly  the  best 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  beginner. 
Paraffin  oil  may,  however,  be  used  if  the  plants  are 
very  dirty,  mixing  well  before  use.  Give  weak  doses  of 


liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a  week  during  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  beneficial  results  will 
follow.  Stephanotis  in  pots  may  be  retarded  and  even 
induced  to  flower  more  freely  by  placing  them  in  a 
lower  temperature  and  partly  withholding  water  for  a 
time. 

Seed  Sowing. — The  main  batches  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  and  Gloxinias  may  now  be  sown  in  pans  in  a 
compost  of  peat  and  leaf-soil,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
sand,  and  a  small  quantity  of  finely  sifted  loam  to  give 
the  whole  a  little  body  or  firmness.  "Water  down 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  sowing  the  seed,  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  cover  the  seeds  very  lightly. 
Lobelias  of  the  Queen  Victoria  type  having  coloured 
foliage  should  be  sown  immediately  where  not  already 
done,  together  with  those  of  the  bedding  type,  such  as 
single  Dahlias,  Golden  Feather,  Grevillea  robusta,  and 
various  other  bedding  plants  that  grow  slowly,  and 
require  a  long  time  to  establish  themselves  before 
planting  out. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  Stove  at  this 
period  of  the  month  need  not  exceed  that  of  the 
last  unless  the  weather  be  more  propitious  than  it  has 
been  lately.  _ 

THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Lilium  auratum  and  other  Bules. — Carefully  look 
over  the  bulbs  in  the  store  pits  under  ashes,  and  see 
that  they  do  not  get  overdrawn.  Nothing  tends  to 
weaken  them  so  much  as  imperfect  exposure  to  light 
when  making  their  growth.  Remove  all  such  as  are 
well  above  the  soil  into  light  airy  positions.  Success- 
ional  batches  of  them  transferred  into  warmer  quarters 
in  this  way  prolongs  the  season  of  bloom,  and  regulates 
the  quantity  in  bloom  at  any  one  time. 

Cape  Bulbs. — As  these  come  into  flower,  remove  to 
the  conservatory,  or  other  place  where  a  genial  tem¬ 
perature  is  kept  up,  so  as  to  maintain  them  in  a 
flowering  condition.  This  refers  to  Ixias,  Sparaxis, 
Babianas,  and  that  deliciously  sweet-scented  subject, 
Freesia  refracta,  and  its  white  or  other  varieties. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  similar  things  should 
be  transferred  to  the  show  house  just  when  in  bloom  or 
about  to  expand.  _ 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — If  not  already  done,  the  Muscat  house 
should  now  be  closed  preparatory  to  forcing  them.  A 
temperature  of  45°  at  night,  50°  by  day  or  60°  by  sun 
heat,  may  be  used  to  start  them,  or  even  a  few  degrees 
higher  now  that  the  season  is  pretty  well  advanced. 
Syringe  the  rods  pretty  frequently  during  bright 
weather  in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
buds.  In  the  case  of  the  earlier  houses  ventilate  freely, 
when  the  weather  permits,  to  keep  the  shoots  strong 
and  firm,  as  well  as  to  give  consistency  to  the  foliage. 

Peach  Houses. — Before  the  trees  in  the  second 
early  house  come  into  bloom,  the  house  should  be 
fumigated  in  order  to  destroy  any  fly  that  may  have 
made  its  appearance,  as  this  cannot  be  done  with 
safety  after  the  expansion  of  the  bloom  without  injuring 
it.  When  the  flowers  are  expanded,  frequently  tap  the 
stems  and  branches  to  insure  the  dispersion  of  the 
pollen,  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — While  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  are  gaining  strength  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
prepare  fermenting  material  where  the  temperature  is  to 
be  kept  up  by  that  means.  Also  prepare  soil  for  the 
beds  and  mounds  when  a  regular  forcing  pit  is  intended 
for  their  reception,  as  well  as  soil  for  those  to  be  grown 
in  pots.  Allow  the  soil  for  whichever  purpose  intended 
to  become  heated  up  to  the  proper  temperature  before 
planting  out  the  seedlings,  otherwise  they  will  be 
checked,  and  perhaps  killed  or  permanently  injured. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Ground  for  Crops. — If  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  frosty  weather  of  last  week,  all  the  necessary 
manure  should  be  on  the  ground,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  the  trenching  done  for  all  main  crops 
of  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Onions,  seed  beds,  and  the 
like. 

Mulching  Strawberries.  —  Before  putting  on  a 
thick  layer  of  rank  stable  litter,  the  roughest  of  the 
weeds — such  as  Docks,  Dandelions,  Couch,  or  anything 
of  that  nature,  as  well  as  accumulations  of  old  leaves  on 
the  plants  themselves — should  be  removed.  If  the  soil 
be  light,  merely  hoe  it ;  but  if  retentive,  fork  it  over 
carefully,  and  then  apply  a  heavy  mulching,  such  as 
will  benefit  the  plants  in  dry  weather.  The  litter  will 
also  have  time  to  bleach  and  become  clean  before  the 
fruit  is  ripe  by  putting  it  on  thus  early. 
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Peas  and  Beans. — Make  a  second  sowing  of  these 
as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  permit,  to  succeed  those  already  in  the 
ground.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  latter,  as  mice 
are  apt  to  make  inroads  upon  them  should  they  discover 
their  whereabouts. 

- *»*<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 


Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural. — 

February  ith. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  at  this 
meeting,  which  was  presided  over  hv  Mr.  Alderman 
Galloway.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  “The 
Eucharis  Mite,  and  How  to  Destroy  it.”  Mr.  J. 
Atherton  remarked  that  the  subject  was  a  very 
important  one,  not  only  to  the  gardener  but  also  to  his 
employer.  They  could  hardly  take  up  a  horticultural 
paper  but  they  read  of  the  ravages  of  the  Eucharis  mite, 
and  it  not  only  attacked  the  Eucharis  but  other  bulbous 
plants.  Mr.  E.  Mackeller,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  had 
written  to  the  secretary  to  the  effect  that  opinion  was 
very  much  mixed  on  the  Eucharis  mite  amongst 
gardeners.  Some  thought  it  was  nothing  of  importance, 
while  others  dreaded  it  as  an  almost  incurable  disease. 
He  had  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  mite  until  last 
winter,  and  the  plants  attacked  did  not  make  any 
vigorous  growth  again  until  last  August  ;  but  now  they 
were  in  splendid  condition.  He  could  well  understand 
that  the  Eucharis,  when  grown  in  an  unsuitable  place, 
might  not  get  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  off  the  mite. 
Mr.  Samuel  Heaton  wrote  that  many  suggestions  had 
been  thrown  out  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mite,  and  differ¬ 
ent  methods  had  been  adopted  to  annihilate  the  pest. 
He  knew  of  persons  who  steeped  the  bulbs  in  hot  and 
cold  water,  Tobacco  water,  and  soot  water,  without  any 
return  for  their  labour  ;  while  others  steeped 
them  in  hot  water  first,  then  in  soot  water,  and 
afterwards  potted  them  and  watered  them  with  soot 
water.  The  pest  seemed  to  be  of  very  delicate  con¬ 
struction,  were  of  two  kinds,  and  required  a  very 
watchful  eye  if  they  were  to  be  eradicated. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  he  had  had  no  actual  experience  of 
the  Eucharis  mite,  but  his  respect  for  his  gardening 
friends  would  not  allow  him  to  say  that  there  was  not 
such  a  thing.  He  had  had  some  Eucharis  plants  in  a 
bad  state,  and  a  friend  had  said  that  he  had  got  the 
mite  like  other  people,  but,  whether  that  was  so  or  not, 
the  plants  got  round  all  right,  and  he  did  nothing  to 
them  with  the  exception  of  a  little  top-dressiDg.  In 
his  opinion,  the  insects  were  more  the  effect  then  the 
cause  of  bad  condition  in  plants.  They  only  came 
when  there  was  decayed  matter  to  feed  upon.  They 
were  the  carrion  crows  of  the  bulb,  and  they  were  no 
more  the  cause  of  the  bad  state  of  a  plant,  than  the 
carrion  crow  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  carcase 
it  fed  upon.  Mr.  Troughton  said  he  was  much  of  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  he  had  previously  doubted 
whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Eucharis  mite. 
But  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Eucharis  mite,  though 
no  doubt  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  was 
brought  about  by  bad  cultivation.  Mr.  Spelman 
remarked  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Eucharis  mite 
would  develop  itself  if  the  plant  were  placed  upon  a 
trellis-work  with  hot-water  pipes  underneath.  The 
following  members  also  took  part  in  the  discussion  : — 
Messrs.  Williams,  Waters,  Thornber,  Frisby,  Weaving, 
Letts,  and  Swan.  A  Eucharis  plant  attacked  with  the 
mite  was  inspected  with  considerable  interest  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope,  through  which  the  ravages  of  the 
little  white  creature  could  be  distinctly  observed. 

Fruit  Growing  and  Railway  Rates. 

Upon  the  table  were  exposed  twelve  plates  of  very  choice 
Apples,  of  different  kinds,  which  Mr.  Roberts  stated  had 
been  sent  for  inspection  by  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Trevor,  of  Oswestry,  who  recently  had  a  communication 
in  one  of  the  gardening  papers  upon  the  cultivation  of 
Apples.  When,  Mr.  Roberts  added,  they  could  produce 
such  Apples  as  those  the  members  saw  before  them  in 
February,  he  did  not  think  there  was  much  need  for 
Apples  from  America.  In  a  communication  ac¬ 
companying  the  fruit  Mr.  Trevor  said  : — “  These 
gardeners’  associations  are,  I  am  sure,  of  great  benefit 
to  gardeners,  and  are  a  great  means  by  which  all  may 
improve  themselves.  If  you  should  read  my  notes 
perhaps  one  or  two  suggestions  on  the  extension  of  fruit 
culture  may  interest  the  members.  It  would  greatly 
aid  matters  if  railway  companies  would  grant  greater 
facilities  in  conveying  fruit  at  a  cheaper  rate.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  if  left  till  they  grant  this 
we  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time.  I  am  pleased  to  think 


that  the  Government  are  going  to  bring  in  a  bill — the 
Railway  Rates  Bill— and  I  trust  it  will  receive  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  House  which  it  deserves.  I  have  known 
market  gardeners  who,  after  sending  their  fruit  to  large 
centres  by  rail  after  paying  the  rates,  have  received 
but  very  little  to  meet  the  expenses  of  growing  and 
gathering,  and  in  mauy  instances  the  expenses  have 
left  them  in  a  deficit,  which  you  will  admit  is  not  very 
desirable.  The  trees  here  are  very  mossy,  and  I  attri¬ 
bute  that  to  the  unusual  amount  of  moisture  wre  get  in 
this  county  ;  age  is  a  secondary  cause.”  Mr  Troughton 
said  he  believed  there  was  a  reaction  setting  in,  so  far  as 
the  fruit-growing  interest  of  this  country  was  concerned. 
Growers  appeared  to  be  going  in  for  fewer  sorts  of  Apples, 
but  were  growing  much  larger  specimens  than  they  did 
a  few  years  ago.  Personally  he  had  hundreds  of  trees 
which  came  in  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the 
present  demand  was  for  much  larger  Apples  than  it  used 
to  be.  But  so  long  as  they  could  grow  Apples  such  as 
those  upon  the  table  they  need  not  fear  competition  from 
America  if  the  railway  rates  were  only  reduced  so  as  to 
allow  growers  to  get  their  produce  expeditiously  and 
cheaply  to  large  market  centres.  Mr.  Atherton  ob¬ 
served  that  no  doubt  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  senior  member 
for  Preston,  was  doing  good  work  in  the  action  he  was 
taking  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
pass  through  the  House  all  right,  and  prove  of  advantage 
to  the  fruit  growers  of  this  country,  and  to  the  country 
generally. _ _ 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean 
reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending 
February  4th  was  29 '78  ins.;  the  lowest  was  29’08  ins. 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the  highest  30’15  ins.  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
was  33’7  deg.,  and  6 '8  deg.  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868. 
The  mean  was  considerably  below  the  average  on  each 
of  the  first  six  days  of  the  week,  whereas  it  showed  an 
excess  on  Saturday.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was 
variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  12 '17  miles  per  hour,  which  was  1'4  miles 
below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  six¬ 
teen  years.  Rain  or  melted  snow  was  measured  on 
three  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
0'17  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright 
sunshine  in  the  week  was  11 T  hours,  against  12'6 
hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

%*Speeial  attention  is  paid  to  the  colums  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florist's  Flowerss)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.”  _ _ _ 

Orange  Trees  for  Small  House. — A.  Morris:  The  most 
suitable  kind  for  your  small  conservatory  would  be  that  named 
the  Otaheite  Orange.  It  will  readily  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.,  but  can  be  kept  in  small  pots  in  a  close  and  bushy  state 
not  exceeding  12  ins.  in  height.  When  well  grown  and  furnished 
with  fruit,  plants  of  this  size  are  very  ornamental.  They  are  so 
addicted  to  mealy  bug,  scale,  and  other  pests,  that  to  ensure  a 
healthy  condition  they  must  be  frequently  sponged  ;  but  if  this 
is  well  attended  to  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  this 
Orange,  whose  fruits  range  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg. 

Night-soil. — R.  S.  :  Night-soil  if  burned  would  lose  most  of 
the  roperties  for  which  it  is  valued,  and  whether  burned  or 
mixed  with  quicklime  would  lose  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  as  it  would  escape.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
would  be  its  composition  after  being  burned,  as  it  varies  in 
different  cases  even  before  that  operation  ;  but  we  should  say 
that  it  would  consist  chiefly  of  mineral  ingredients  or  ash. 
Before  burning  the  following  would  be  a  fair  average  analysis : — 
Water  73'3,  insoluble  animal  and  vegetable  remains  7,  mucus 
and  fatty  products  14,  bile  0'9,  albumen  0'9,  extractive  matter  2'7, 
chloride  of  iodiura  0'309,  sulphate  of  soda  0T55,  carbonate  of 
soda  0'201,  phosphate  of  magnesia  0T55,  and  phosphate  of 
lime  0'31.  It  might  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  charred 
peat  or  sifted  ashes,  which  take  away  its  bad  smell,  as  well  as 
add  to  its  fertility.  As  a  manure  in  this  form  it  is  very  powerful, 
and  should  be  used  very  carefully  by  mixing  with  a  large 
quantity  of  soil. 

Forbidden  Fruit. — H.  Alexander :  The  name  is  generally  and 
popularly  applied  to  the  Shaddock,  a  species  of  Orange. 
Pomelloes  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  fruits  in  the 
market,  and  they  are  also  known  as  Pampelmousse  or  Pompel- 
moose.  The  latter  names  are  generally  applied  to  the  larger 
fruits  of  Citrus  decumana,  while  Forbidden  Fruit  is  more 
generally  applied  to  the  smaller  ones.  C.  decumana  is  a  native 
of  India,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1724. 
It  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 


Arbor-vita. — J.  S.  :  The  name  is  applied  to  several  species  of 
the  genus  Thuja,  and  not  to  any  one  in  particular.  The  American 
Arbor-vit®  is  T.  occidentalis,  while  the  Chinese  species  is 
T.  (Biota)  orientalis,  and  the  giant  Arbor-vita;  is  T.  gigantea,  &c. 
The  last-mentioned  and  the  Chinese  species  are  certainly  by  far 
the  most  ornamental  for  planting  as  isolated  specimens,  especially 
some  of  the  choice  varieties  of  the  latter. 

Curious  Plant  from  the  East  Indies. - Mountaineer: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plant  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  given 
below,  which  you  sent  us,  is  Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  a  gigantic  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  parasite,  native  of  Sumatra,  and  first  discovered  in  1818 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  Lady  Raffles  and  Dr.  Arnold,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  whom  the  generic  and  specific  names  have  been  given. 
The  first  flower  discovered  was  more  fhan  a  yard  in  diameter. 
Although  it  has  no  leaves  it  bears  no  relation  to  a  fungus,  but  is 
a  degenerate  form  of  some  highly-developed  and  flower-producing 
ancestor,  and  is  purely  parasitical,  because  it  does  not  contain 
or  develop  leaf-green  in  its  tissues.  The  colour  is  more  flesh- 
coloured  or  dull  orange  with  creamy  spots  rather  than  red,  and 
is  structurally  very  different  from  a  Water  Lily.  The  whole 
flower  weighed  about  15  lbs.  when  fresh. 

“There  is  a  flower  which  measures  more  than  2  ft.  across.  It 
is  not  a  fairy  tale,  as  you  seem  to  fancy.  It  is  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  is  rare  there.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  flower, 
for  it  smells  very  disagreeably,  and  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
fungus,  having  no  leaves.  It  often  reaches  9  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  is  red,  spotted  with  white,  and  something  like  a  Water  Lily 
in  shape.” 

Fruit  Trees. — Planter :  The  economy  of  planting  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  that  have  been  grafted  on  the  Paradise  and  Quince 
stocks  respectively  is  that  they  come  into  bearing  much  sooner, 
can  easily  be  kept  in  a  small  state,  and  by  their  rooting  more 
shallowly,  can  be  grown  on  poorer  soils  by  surface  feeding,  such 
as  mulching,  than  they  can  when  grown  on  the  Crab  or  ordinary 
Pear  stock.  Where  an  early  return  is  not  the  desideratum,  a 
heavier  permanent  crop  and  longer-lived  trees  can  be  obtained  by 
planting  standards  grafted  on  the  last-mentioned  stocks.  Healthy 
Pear  trees  continue  to  bear  fruit  freely  until  they  are  100  to  150 
years  old,  and  both  Apples  and  Pears  will  come  into  full  bearing 
as  standards  after  they  are  ten  or  fifteen  years  old. 

Peach  Tree  Dying. — F.  Green:  It  would  be  no  advantage  to 
remove  the  soil  and  apply  fresh  when  the  tree  is  old  and  declin¬ 
ing  in  the  way  you  state.  The  excessive  swelling  at  the  graft  is 
a  sure  sign  that  the  tree  is  gone  past  recovery.  If  you  con¬ 
template  replacing  the  soil  with  fibry  but  partly-decayed  turf 
from  an  old  pasture,  well  and  good  ;  but  we  should  advise  you 
to  lose  no  time  in  planting  a  young  tree,  which  may  be  allowed 
to  come  into  bearing  before  removing  the  other  if  need  be. 
Should  you  not  be  dependent  on  one  house  for  a  supply  of  fruit, 
then  the  entire  structure  may  be  re-planted  without  further  loss 
of  time.  The  trees  are  no  doubt  worked  on  the  Plum,  which  is 
a  very  hardy  stock,  but  grows  more  slowly  than  the  Peach, 
hence  the  discrepancy  in  the  swelling  of  the  two  stems. 

Luculia  gratissima. — Thos.  Leith :  This  magnificent  con¬ 
servatory  plant  may  be  grown  to  great  perfection,  either  in  a 
large  pot  or  planted  out.  Of  course,  in  any  case  it  is  necessary 
to  ensure  perfect  drainage.  When  the  plants  go  out  of  flower 
prune  them  close  back,  as  this  ensures  the  production  of  strong 
rampant  shoots,  which  should  be  encouraged  in  the  growing 
season  by  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  syringing  over 
head  twice  a  day  in  bright  weather'  to  keep  down  insect  pests. 
Maintain  a  moderately  high  temperature  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower,  merely  to  keep  the  atmosphere  and  the  flowers  dry.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  stove  plant. 

Eupatorium  Weinmannianum. — Fides :  The  plant  you  mention 
ii  quite  distinct  from  E.  riparium,  and  is  the  tallest  grower  of 
the  three  most  commonly  grown  species,  without  counting  those 
that  are  generally  known  as  Hebecliniums,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  blue  flowers.  The  two  above  mentioned, 
together  with  E.  odoratum,  have  white  flower-heads.  The  last 
mentioned  has  smooth,  shining,  somewhat  leathery  leaves,  while 
those  of  E.  riparium  are  long  and  narrow,  but  similar  in  colour 
and  texture  to  those  of  E.  Weinmannianum,  the  leaves  of  the 
latter  being  broad.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  all 
three  by  this  brief  description. 

Tufa. — G.  G. :  Messrs.  H.  Buxton  &  Co..  Matlock,  Bath. 
Berries  in  Market. — M.  C.  Bill :  The  small  berry-like  fruits 
you  noticed  are  the  fruits  of  the  Cranberry  (Yaceinium  macro- 
carpum,  sometimes  called  Oxycoccns  macrocarpa),  an  American 
plant  represented  in  this  country  by  V.  palustre.  Both  are 
equally  useful  for  preserving,  but  the  American  one  certainly 
bears  the  larger  fruits,  which  come  to  this  country  in  great 
quantities  from  Canada.  V.  palustre  is  the  true  British  Cran¬ 
berry  ;  but  we  frequently  hear  of  the  tenants  of  an  estate  being 
allowed  into  the  woods  and  forests  on  certain  days  during  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  Cranberries,  which  are  in  most 
cases  really  the  fruits  of  V.  Vitis-idea,  another  and  closely  allied 
plant. 

Cool  Orchids.— Will  some  reader  say  if  the  hardy  Orchids, 
such  as  Cypripediura  spectabile,  &c.,  can  be  grown  in  pots  ;  and 
what  soil  they  like  ;  and  'would  it  do  better  in  a  frame  or  out¬ 
door  ;  and  what  are  the  best  cool  Orchids  to  grow  in  a  window  ? 
Arthur. 

Names  of  Plants  — R.  Rhind :  The  two  white-flowered 
Orchids  are  forms  of  Calanthe  vestita,  the  yellow-eyed  variety 
being  C.  vestita  luteo-oculata,  while  the  other  is  a  pure  white 
kind,  with  some  red  in  the  throat,  but  does  not  correspond 
exactly  to  C.  v.  rubro-oeulata.  The  rose-coloured  flowers  are 
those  of  Limatodes  rosea,  sometimes  called  Calanthe  rosea. 
IV.  Withers:  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  bearing  fruit.  It  is  not 
often  seen  in  this  condition. 

Communications  Received. — D.  P.  L.  —  S.  &  S. — G.  G. — 
C.  S.  &  Co.— J.  C.  &  Co.— A.  B. — IV.  M.— R.  H.  M. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Yates,  29,  Little  Underbank,  Stockport.— Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  near  Hereford.— 
Seed  Potatos,  Hardy  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
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LONDON  SEED  TEADE. 

February  8th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  quiet 
sale,  for  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds.  “White  Clover  and 
English  Red  are  offering  at  lower  rates.  Foreign  Red, 
Alsyke,  and  Trefoil  remain  steady.  Spring  Tares  and 
Sainfoin  are  firm.  Hemp  Seed  is  scarce  and  dear  ; 
Canary  unchanged.  Finest  Rape  Seed  is  very  scarce 
and  advancing  in  value. 

- »>$<- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  9th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  §  sieve .  2  0  5  0 


Grapes  . per  lb.  2  6  4  6 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  50  0 

Melons  . each 

Pears, .  J-sieve.. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  2  0  5  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0  2  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSprouts,perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  1  •  6  26 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch. .. .  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
j  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
i  Onions,  per  bushel  ..TO  90 
|  Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
j  Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  0  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
I  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Toinatos,  per  lb .  2  0  3  0 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
SOs.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cut  Flowers. — No  change  in  prices  from  last  week. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  IS  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Chrysanthemums 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Draciena  term. ,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
EpiphyHums,  per  doz.12  0  30  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  . .  4  0  IS  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Poinsettias  ..per  doz. 

Single  Primula  or 

sinensis  . doz.  4  0  6  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
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TOUBNEYMAN  (First),  age  23,  eight  years’ 

?_/  experience  inside  and  out.  Twelve  months’  good  reference 
in  present  situation,  principally  in  fruit  houses ;  three  years 
previous  in  Orchids  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — W.  T., 
The  Bothy,  Jackwood,  Shooters  Hill,  Kent. 


BARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI.— 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  TREE  CARNATIONS  AND  CLOVES.— Descriptive 
List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  HARDY  IRISES.-  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  LENTEN  ROSES. — Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS.— List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BARR'S  HARDY  PYRETHRUMS.— List  &ee  on  application. 
BARR  S  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES.— List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  PROXIES,  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE— List  free  on 
application. 
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GORDON,  Importer  of  Orchids  from 

i  all  parts  of  the  world.  An  immense  Stock  of 


recently  imported  plants  compels  a  Sale  of  the  Established 
Plants  to  make  room.  These  have  not  yet  flowered,  but  are 
all  flowering  plants,  and  must  be  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
Very  valuable  varieties  are  certainly  to  be  obtained,  and  great 
bargains.  See  Public  Journals  for  high  prices  recently  obtained. 
The  special  offer  affords  a  paying  investment  to  anyone  with 
glass  at  command  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Such 
plants  may  never  again  be  offered  to  the  Public  and  the  Trade. 

LILIUM  AURATUM.  Fourth  arrival  of  6,000  bulbs,  4s.,  6s., 
8s.  and  10s.  per  dozen.  The  best  that  money  can  buy  anywhere. 
Specially  imported  ne  plus  ultra  bulbs,  2s.  Gel.  each.  Very 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

LILIUM  ALBUM  KRAEZERI,  the  most  lovely  white  Lily 
grown — throws  seven  to  ten  flowers,  which  sell  in  market  at  2s. 
per  dozen ;  beautiful  and  rare,  Is.  each,  10s.  per  dozen. 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM  CRUEXTUM,  the  dark 
form  of  this  lovely  Lily,  most  exquisitely  marked,  Is.  each, 
10s.  per  dozen. 


LILIUM  AURATUM  PLATYPHYLLUM  RUBRO-YITTA- 
TUM,  crimson,  striped  with  gold ;  VIRGINALE,  pure  white, 
and  spotted,  with  gold  band.  All  these  lovely  new  and  distinct 
forms  of  Auratum,  suitable  for  show  purposes,  very  fine  bulbs, 
5s  each 

LILIUM  HARRISII,  10s.  per  dozen;  and  all  other  LILIES 
equally  cheap.  Banksian  Silver  Medal  awarded  August,  1S87. 

JAPANESE  NOVELTIES,  80  varieties  ;  IRIS,  TREE 
PROXIES,  MAPLES,  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS.  Please  apply 
for  special  offer  to 

W.  GORDON,  The  Nurseries,  Amyand  Park  Road, 
Twickenham,  Middlesex. 


SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOA  TINA 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa,  without  Admixture. 

“SOCIETY”  says:— 

rjYHE  QUEEN  has  a  Cup  of 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA  brought  to 
her  Bedside  at  7.30,  and  two  hours  later  she  quaffs  the 
same  beverage  at  the  Breakfast  Table. _ 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Most  Nutritious.  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverage. 

CO OCOATINA' 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  &e.,  in  tins,  at  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  &c. 

SPARAGUS,  grand  Roots  for  Forcing,  2s. 

per  dozen,  12s.  6 d.  per  100 ;  strong,  for  planting,  2s  6 d. 
per  100.  SEA-KALE,  forcing,  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100  ; 
planting,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  6 d.  per  100  — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


A 


/A REEFERS  FOR  WALLS. — By  planting 

what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free. — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


QA  non  CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of  all 

O  V/  ?  A  A  A  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12.s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Descriptive 
List  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


100  Herbaceous  and.  Alpine  Plants  for  25s. 

I> ICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.’s  Selection  as 

L  above  contains  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  assort¬ 
ment  of  beautiful  and  Hardy  Plants  for  the  Border  or  Rockwork, 
which  produce  flowers  and  render  the  garden  attractive  all 
through  the  year.  New  LIST  of  sixty-four  pages  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
_ Worcester. _ 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.  —  Strong- 

Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  It  is  oiled  and  dressed, 
and  will  not  rot  if  kept  out  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  width  ; 
Carriage  Paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  Common  Netting,  50  square 
yards  “for  Is.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials.— GEO.  ROBINSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


SEEDS  FOR  THE  MILLION! 

THE  PENNY  PACKET  SEED  Co.,  Lough¬ 
borough,  Leicestershire,  supply  Three  Thousand  varie¬ 
ties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  packets  at  One  Penny 
each.  Economical,  not  Cheap.  These  packets  contain  small 
quantities  of  the  best  quality  of  seeds,  and  are  specially  suitable 
for  Amateurs,  Cottagers,  etc.,  who  require  a  variety  at  a  small 
cost.  All  Vegetables  and  the  leading  Flower  Seeds  by  weight 
and  measure,  at  prices  which  defy  competition.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue,  gratis  (containing  500  Illustrations),  and  see  Testimonials. 

f~ CHRISTMAS  ROSES.  —  Ten  distinct  va- 

Vy  rieties  of  this  finest  of  hardy  winter-flowering  plants, 
Carriage  free,  for  10s. 

HEPATICAS.  —  Angulosa,  3s.  per  dozen  ; 

Single  Blue,  2s. ;  Double  Blue,  ISs. ;  Single  Red,  3s.  ; 
Double  Red,  2s. ;  Single  White,  3s.  One  flowering  plant  of  each, 
free  by  post,  for  2s.  9d. 

MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 


PRIMROSES. — Twelve  distinct  varieties  of 

Double  Primroses,  one  flowering  plant  of  each,  Carriage 
free,  for  Ss. 

The  common  varieties  of  Double  Lilac,  Double  White,  and 
Double  Y'ellow,  2s.  per  dozen. 


P 


EIMULAS.  —  Eifty  distinct  varieties 

Primulas,  one  flowering  plant  of  each,  for  25 s. 
Catalogues  of  names  free  on  application. 
MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 
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rnHE  EOURTH  VOLUME  OF  THE 

JL  GARDENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
September  3rd,  1SS7.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  6s.  6 d. ;  and 
for  all  Foreign  Countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union,  Ss.  id. 
per  annum,  prepaid.  Postal  and  Money  Orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  B.  WYNNE,  at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 


IPegefaBI'e  fpeebs 

Saved  from  Selected  Stocks  with  Greatest  Care. 

gffower  fpeehs 

Of  Choicest  Strains  and  most  Select  Character. 

$eeb  IJfofafos, 

Best  and  Newest  Varieties,  Carefully  Selected,  Hand- 
picked.  All  of  Unsurpassed  Quality,  at  most  Moderate 
Prices. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogues  Gratis  and  Post  Free 

&  X DICKSON  &  SONS, 


THE  QUEEN’S 

SEEDSMEN, 


CHESTER. 


To  those  about  to  Plant  Roses,  &c, 

E WING’S  CATALOGUE  contains  short 

and  plain  cultural  notes,  besides  descriptions  and  prices 
of  the  best  Roses,  and,  in  addition,  23  pages  are  devoted  to 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Climbing  Plants,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Requisites,  &e.  It  is  forwarded,  post  free,  tn  applicants 
on  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
Abridged  List  of  low-priced,  carriage  and  package  free  Collec¬ 
tions  of  high-class  Roses  gratis  and  post  free. 

SWING7  &  Co., 

SEA  YIEW  NURSERIES,  HAYMT,  HAMPSHIRE. 
SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES, 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Eoses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 


NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


EXTRA  STRONG  CURBING  ROSES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT. 

Strong  plants  in  pots,  with  shoots  S  ft.  to  10  ft.  long,  3s.  6 d.  and 
5s.  each,  of  the  following  varieties: — Mareclial  Niel :  W.  A. 
Richardson,  the  beautiful  deep  yellow;  Solfaterre;  Chcshunt 
Hybrid  ;  and  Reve  d’Or. 

Descriptive  List  of  Eoses  and  Fruit  Trees  post  free. 

GEO.  COOLING  &  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Bath. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 

CATALOGUE  of  over  1,300  Species  and  Varieties,  including 
Descriptive  “List  of  New,  Rare  and  Choice  Ferns"  and 
“  Hardy  North  American  Ferns,”  free  on  application. 

W.  4  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

ROSES  .  20  ACRES. 

Well-rooted,  many-shooted,  truly  named,  of  matured  vigorous 
growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds.  Bushes,  R.  S.  &  Co.’s  selection, 
Ss.  per  doz.,  60s  per  100.  Standards,  15s.  per  doz.,  105s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

These  World-famed  Roses  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

RO S  E  S 

IN  POTS  ;  all  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  ISs.  to  36s.  per  doz. 

Descriptive  List  free  o,i  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 
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WEBBS’ 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER 

SEEDS 


BOXES  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Containing  Liberal  assortments  of  the  best  hinds 
to  produce  a  succession  for  Gardens  of  all  Sizes, 

5s.,  7s.  6d.,  12s.  Gd.,  21s.,  31s.  6d., 
42s.,  63s.,  and  105s.  each. 

BOXES  OF  FLORAL  OEMS 

For  the  Gardens  of  Ladies  and  Amateurs. 
2/3,  5/-,  7/3,  10/3,  15/-,  and  21/-  each. 

\°  All  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  Delivered  Free.  ° 

|0  Illustrated  Catalogue,  l.s\  Abridged  Edition ,  Gratis.  0 

WEBB  &  SONS, 

By  Boyal  Warrants  Seedsmen  to  H.M.  THE  QUEEN, 
and  H.B..H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 


WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


BAER’S  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI.— 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  TREE  CARNATIONS  AND  CLOVES.— Descriptive 
List  free  on  application. 

BARR'S  HARDY  IRISES.-  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  LENTEN  ROSES. — Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS.— List  fiee  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PYRETHRUMS. — Li  t  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. — List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  PjEONIES,  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE. — List  free  on 
application. 


BARR  &  SON,  GOVE  NT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


DANIELS’  CUCUMBERS 

Are  the  best  in  the  World. 


DANIELS’  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

A  magnificent  Hew  Variety,  immensely 
prolific.  Handsome  dark  green  fruits, 
18  to  24  inches  long. 

Trice,  2/8  and  5, / -  per  packet. 

DANIELS’  MASTERPIECE. 

A  splendid  New  Variety,  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some.  First  class  for  Exhibition  and 
unexcelled  for  table. 

Ti  • icc ,  2/8  and  5/~  per  packet. 

The  best  EARLIEST  PEA  is 

DANIELS’ 

GEM  OF  THE  SEASON. 

This  Pea  is  seven  days  earlier  than  any  other  kind. 
Price,  in  sealed  pints,  1/6  ;  quarts,  2/6. 


From  Mr.  J.  JIGGLE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Bayning. 
“Your  Gem  of  the  Season  Pea  is  the  earliest  and 
best  flavoured  Pea  I  know  of.  I  planted  on  March  23rd  and 
gathered  on  June  Pth." 


The  best  TOMATO  is 

DANIELS’ 

SGARLET  PERFECTION. 

Large,  round,  smooth,  and  unequalled  in  flavour, 
of  robust  constitution,  and  immensely  prolific. 

Price,  1/3  and  2/8  per  packet. 


DANIELS  BROS  i  Seedsmen,  Norwich; 


SUTTON’S 

Flower  Seeds. 

SUTTQ;TS  10/6  COLLECTION  OF  ASTERS, 

Including  a  packet  (mixed  colours),  of  each  of  the  following 
varieties : — 

Sutton’s  Dwarf  Bouquet,  Sutton's  Reading 
Beanty,  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered, 
Dwarf  Pseony  Perfection,  Dwarf  Victoria, 
Sutton’s  Giant  French,  Sutton’s  Tall  Vic¬ 
toria,  Crown-flowered,  Quilled  Victoria,  and 
German  Globe.  Post  free  for  10s.  6d. 

SUTTOJI’S  READING  BEAUTY  BEGOJU/L 

Collection  of  8  varieties,  separate,  post  free 
for  10s.  6d. 

SUTTON’S  EXHIBITION  ppiZE  SINGLE 

dahlia. 

“  The  Single  Dahlias  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  last  year  were  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.” — Mrs. 
SIMONS,  Yelvertoft. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

SUTTOH’S  EMPRESS  PETUfUA. 

A  magnificent  double  bright  rose  Petunia,  introduced  by  us 
in  1SS6.  Awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the  Liverpool 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Comes  remark 
ably  true  from  seed. 

Per  packet,  2s.  63.,  post  free. 

SUTTOH’S.SEXHIBITION  PPIZEIPANSy. 

11  The  Pansies  from  your  seed  are  truly  magnificent.  They 
have  been  in  bloom  two  months,  and  the  colours  are  beautiful." 
Mr.  JOHN  BILES,  Gardener  to  F.  C.  Atkey,  Esq.,  Bourne¬ 


mouth. 


Per  packet,  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 


SUTTOJfS  COLLECTION  Op  JEJI-WEEK 
STOCKS. 

Containing  a  packet  (mixed  colours)  of  each  of  the  following 
varieties : — 

Sutton’s  Perfection,  Sutton’s  Miniature,  Giant 
Branching-,  Wallflower-leaved,  and  Sutton’s 
Improved  Dwarf  German.  Post  free  for  4s.  6d. 


VEITCH’S 

COLLECTIONS 


OF 


FLOWER  SEEDS 


TO  SUIT  ALL  REQUIREMENTS, 

At  5§.,  10s.  ©&.,  15s.,  21s.  42s.  each. 

FREE  BY  POST. 

Comprising  only  the  most  showy  and  useful  varieties. 

Full  Particulars  Post  Free  on  application. 


VEITCH’S 

COLLECTIONS 


OF 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY, 
UNSURPASSED  FOR  LIBERALITY, 

At  21s.,  31s.  6&.,  42s.,  aad  63s.  ©aeh. 

Carriagcpaid  to  any  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Full  Particulars  Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITGH&  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


The  BEST  TOMATOES 


CARTERS’ 

BLENHEIM  fjRANCE 


A  BEAUTIFUL  APRICOT  COLOUR. 

Price  in  Sealed  Packets, 

2s.  6d.  and  5s.  Per  pkt..  Post  Free. 

BARTERS’  PERFECTION 


SANDWICH  ISLAND. 


The  Best  New  Scarlet  Tomato 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  cultivation. 

Price  in  Sealed  Packets, 

2s.  6d.  and  5s.  Per  Pkt.,  Post  Free. 


Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants, 


237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


all 


OA  AAA  CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of 

O  W  5  V/  V_/  w  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Descriptive 
List  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester.  _ 

ROSES  !  ROSES  I !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s., 
purchaser’s  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free 
on  application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  Plant  now.— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower, 
Exeter. 

DRYBUEGH  &  LTYINGSTON’S  “TRIED” 

SEEDS. — A  saving  of  more  than  30  per  cent,  effected  by 
using  D.  &  L.’s  Pure  and  Genuine  Seeds.  Write  for  Catalogue 
(gratis  and  post  free)  and  compare  prices  before  ordering  else¬ 
where.  Please  note  we  pay  Carriage  on  all  Seeds,  and  allow  a 
discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash. — Seed  Growers,  Seed  Merchants 
and  Florists,  Dunfermline. _ 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  Gasson,  at  30  square  yards 
for  Is.  Is  oiled  and  dressed ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  os. 
Commoner  Netting  at  50  square  yards  for  Is.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials. — HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

SIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS,  by  which  an 

abundance  can  be  insured  of  delicious  MUSHROOMS, 
see  Seed  List  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants 
and  Nurserymen,  Worcester.  _ 

RUNING  KNIVES !  PRUNING 

KNIVES  !  !— Taylor’s  Eye  Witness,  stag  handles  and  brass 
capped,  sent  post  free,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  also  Ivory-handled  Budding 
Knives,  Is.  3d.  each;  warranted. — JOHN  TAYLOR  &  SON, 
Cutlers,  Norland  Road,  Nutting  Hill,  London. 

Nest  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Feb.  20th. — Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association  : 
Annual  Meeting  at  5.30  p.m. 

Tuesday.  Feb.  21st. — Sale  of  Roses  and  other  Plants  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday-,  Feb.  22nd.— Sale  of  Roses  of  all  kinds,  Fruit  Trees, 
&e.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Lilies  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Feb.  23rd. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids,  Lily  Bulbs, 
&c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms 

Friday,  Feb.  24th  — Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund :  Meeting  of 
Executive  Committee  at  6  p.m.  Sale  of  Imported  and 
Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Saturday,  Feb.  25th.— Sale  of  Lilies,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  398. 


1  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  18S8. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  from  which 
so  much  was  expected,  has  been  held,  and 
proved  gravely  disappointing  by  its  exceeding 
tameness.  Anticipations  as  to  sharp  debate 
and  sectional  antagonism  ran  high,  but  the 
outcome  was  a  solemn  farce  to  commence  with 
and  a  termination  of  the  most  common-place 
character.  But  for  a  few  stray  shots  at  some 
of  our  own  poor  utterances,  which,  by-the-bye, 
it  is  evident  have  been  read  and  studied  with 
interest  in  many  quarters,  there  was  nothing 
to  ruffle  the  temper  of  the  gathering.  Whilst, 
however,  we  are  so  far  gratified  that  no  form 
of  personal  antagonism  was  evidenced,  or  any 
effort  made  to  mar  the  good  intentions  of  the 
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hybrid  committee  of  advice,  which  was  so 
readily  re-appointed,  it  is  not  possible  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  too  evident  lack  of 
interest  shown  in  the  proceedings  by  the 
majority  of  the  Fellows  present  must  be  taken 
as  somewhat  indicative  of  wearisomeness  or  of 
a  feeling  of  willingness  to  let  things  slide — 
indeed,  displaying  a  sort  of  Micawber  philosophy 
in  patiently  waiting  to  see  what  would  turn 
up.  Some  considerable  questioning,  and  even 
some  divergence  of  opinion,  would  have  shown 
that  the  Fellows  were  still  anxious  and  earnest. 
We  fervently  hope  they  may  have  been  so  in 
their  quiet  way,  but  to  our  mind  the  way 
seemed  ominous. 

In  a  restricted  corner  some  little  exultation 
was  shown,  perhaps,  because  the  anticipated 
opposition  to  the  Kew  nominees  fell  through, 
but  that  was  never  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
only  intended  to  draw  attention  to  a  then  very 
contingent  danger.  Circumstances,  however, 
arose  which  showed  that  the  danger  was 
exceedingly  minimised.  As  it  was,  beyond 
the  treasurer,  whom  we  object  to  solely  on 
account  of  his  Ivew  association,  and  the  fact 
of  his  being  simply  a  subordinate  government 
official,  all  the  other  neV  members  of  the 
Council  are  horticulturists,  and  gentlemen  in 
whom  the  gardening  community  may  place 
entire  confidence — at  least  we  hope  so.  Still 
further,  there  is  the  promise  avowed  in  the 
report  of  the  hybrid  committee,  laid  before  the 
meeting,  that  two  other  members  of  the  old 
Council  will  shortly  resign,  and  that  their 
places  will  be  filled  up  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
of  Reigate,  and  a  genuine  gardener,  Mr.  J ohn 
Woodbridge.  These  things  all  tend  to  show 
that  the  back  of  the  Kew  interest  is 
broken,  and  that  the  society  will  be  saved 
from  an  association  which,  if  accomplished, 
would  prove  as  harmful  and  as  baneful  as  has 
been  the  South  Kensington  combination.  We 
might,  indeed,  have  pitied  the  new  treasurer 
had  he  been  present  to  hear  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  detail  the  efforts  made  to  secure  the 
services  of  Baron  Schroder  first  and  Colonel 
Beddome  next  for  the  post,  who  both,  doubtless 
for  good  reasons,  declined.  This,  however,  we 
may  say  of  Baron  Schroder,  that  no  election 
in  connection  with  the  society  would  have 
been  more  popular  than  his  acceptance  of  the 
office. 

Some  recent  comments  of  ours  upon  the 
action  of  the  late  Council  in  tendering  their 
resignations  en  masse  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Fellows  to  elect  a  totally  new 
Council  if  desirable,  evoked  more  than  one 
reference,  indeed,  brought  about  the  intro¬ 
ductory  farce  previously  mentioned.  The  shaft 
seems  to  have  gone  home,  and  it  was  not 
efficiently  extracted.  Our  opinion  remains 
the  same  as  before,  that  in  ostensibly  resign¬ 
ing,  and  yet  in  submitting  to  re -nomination 
officially,  the  majority  of  the  Council  who 
took  this  course  were  only  displaying  a  little 
cheap  heroism.  As  we  showed  in  a  former 
number,  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  for  the 
Fellows  to  accept  the  resignations  as  tendered 
en  masse,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Morris,  the 
whole  of  the  nominees  of  the  Council  were 
elected  on  January  19  th,  after  the  time  had 
expired  for  giving  notice  of  opposition.  The 
Fellows  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  had  no 
power  to  accept  the  proffered  resignations, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Dyer,  or  to  elect  anyone 
else  on  to  the  Council,  except  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  named  as  substitutes  for  Mr. 
Dyer  and  Mr.  Morris  in  conformity  with  the 
bye-laws.  Mr.  Wilks’ motion  to  “respectfully 
decline  to  accept  the  resignations  ”  was  there¬ 
fore,  a  sheer  bit  of  bunkum — a  mere  herring 
drawn  across  the  trail.  But  it  served  its 
purpose,  it  was  passed  with  apptlause,  the 
blarney  stone  was  kissed,  and  the  course  thus 
cleared  of  all  opposition. 

We  will  not,  with  the  president,  travel  over 
the  past  connection  of  the  society  with  South 


Kensington,  because  it  is  so  full  of  unhappy 
reflections.  Only  to  think  of  £80,000  spent 
on  that  ill-fated  spot,  and  the  society  now 
turned  out  as  it  were,  in  debt,  penniless,  and 
homeless  !  Had  that  vast  sum  been  but 
expended  on  some  noble  garden  in  a  purely 
horticultural  sense,  which  the  society  possessed 
as  its  own  freehold,  what  a  grand  property  might 
there  not  have  been  to  show,  and  how  proud 
might  the  society  have  been  of  such  a  posses¬ 
sion  !  Alas,  now  those  stately  arcades,  the  gay 
gardens,  the  noble  conservatory,  nay,  all  their 
once  pleasant  surroundings,  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
solved,  and,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

But  if  South  Kensington  looms  upon  us  like 
a  gloomy  dream,  to  what  sort  of  future  are  we 
to  look  1  The  hybrid  committee,  now  so  strong 
upon  the  Council  in  having  so  many  of  its 
members  bound  by  the  committee’s  proposals, 
have  sanguinely  formed  a  scheme  which  the 
meeting  practically  accepted,  and  which  includes 
the  occupation  of  rooms  in  Victoria  Street, 
Westminister,  at  a  rental  of  £120  a  year,  and 
the  further  occupation  of  the  spacious  drill  hall 
of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  near  at 
hand,  for  committee  meetings  and  small  shows, 
at  a  further  rental  of  £100  per  annum.  There 
are  some  who  still  hold  that,  having  regard  to 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  society’s  finances, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  made 
Chiswick  gardens  the  home  of  the  society  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  thus  have  taken  time  to 
pull  round  before  incurring  further  liabilities. 
The  expenditure  of  money  on  Chiswick  would 
be  both  beneficial  to  the  gardens  and  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Fellows.  It  is  still  further  doubtful 
whether  this  drill  hall  rvill  serve  to  attract 
any  greater  portion  of  the  general  public 
than  would  visit  the  shows  and  meetings  at 
Chiswick.  We  mention  these  objections,  how¬ 
ever,  in  no  hypercritical  spirit,  because  we 
have  no  desire  whatever  to  interpose  anything 
which  will  tend  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the 
committee. 

Without  being  in  any  way  sanguine  as  to  the 
benefits  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  habitation, 
we  may  well  hope  all  the  same  that  at  least 
things  will  turn  out  for  the  best.  We  confess 
to  some  feeling  of  disappointment  that  the 
Committee  of  Advice,  in  its  published  report  to 
the  Fellows,  refers  so  indefinitely  to  the  subject 
of  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  subscription. 
“  Reduced  rates  of  subscription,  with  adequate 
privileges  and  representation,”  reads  well,  but 
we  want  to  see  the  meaning  more  clearly 
defined ;  and,  further,  we  want  to  see  that 
definition  at  once.  Hot  only  is  procrastination 
the  thief  of  time,  but  in  this  case  it  may  prove 
to  be  the  thief  of  hundreds  of  pounds,  which 
might  otherwise  become  useful  income  to 
the  impoverished  society,  and  bring  into  its 
train  hundreds  of  the  cream  of  the  gardening 
fraternity  as  members.  If  bye-laws  must  be 
altered  to  secure  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
subscription,  let  them  be  altered  without  delay  ; 
but  whilst  that  is  being  set  about,  let  there  also 
be  no  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  reductions,  that  hopes  and  antici¬ 
pations  may  soon  be  either  realised  or  quashed. 
Those  reductions  constitute  the  very  crux  of 
the  situation,  and  what  they  are  to  be  cannot 
be  too  quickly  made  public. 

- *>=£<- - 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association  will 
be  held  at  25,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  on  Monday  next  at 
5.30  p.m.  In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  will  take 
place  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern. 

Professor  Sargent. — From  a  letter  dated  New  York, 
January  30th,  we  regret  to  hear  that  Professor  Sargent, 
who  is  about  to  bring  out  a  new  weekly  paper  to  be 
called  Garden  and  Forest,  is  lying  dangerously  ill  with 
typhoid  fever. 

The  Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its 
next  show  on  November  21st.  Most  of  the  classes  are 
now  thrown  open,  and  a  special  prize  is  offered  for  cut 
blooms. 


The  National  Auricula  and  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Societies  (Southern  Sections)  will  hold 
their  annual  exhibitions  again  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Society,  and  have  fixed  upon 
April  24th  for  the  former,  and  July  24th  for  the 
latter. 

Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. — This  was  origin¬ 
ally  fixed  for  November  9th,  but  finding  that  the  Town 
Hall  will  be  required  for  civic  purposes  upon  that  day, 
Mr.  Richard  Catchpool,  the  honorary  secretary,  informs 
us  that  it  will  now  take  place  on  Friday,  November 
16  th. 

Yeitch  Memorial  Prizes  for  1888. — We  learn  that 
the  trustees  have  made  the  following  grants  of  Medals 
and  Prizes  for  the  present  year  : — Shropshire  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society',  one  Medal  with  £5  in  money  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables  ;  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Horticultural,  one  Medal  with  £5  for  Roses,  and  one 
Medal  with  £5  for  Grapes  ;  Crystal  Palace,  one  Medal 
with  £5  for  a  collection  of  fruit ;  Hull  and  East  Riding 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  one  Medal  with  £5 ;  and 
Bath  Floral,  one  Medal  with  £5. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — On  February  29th,  Mr.  Sydney  Summers,  fore¬ 
man  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  will  discourse  on  an  important  question  just 
now — “  Fruit  Culture  for  Profit,”  to  be  followed,  on 
March  7th,  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Daniel  on  “Some  American 
Fruits  and  Vegetables.”  As  Mr.  Daniel  has  travelled 
in  the  United  States,  a  very  interesting  paper  may  be 
expected. 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists.— The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  last  week,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Abbey  presiding.  From  the  report  read  by  Mr.  J. 
Lazenby,  we  learn  that  the  very  satisfactory  position 
the  society  had  attained  at  the  close  of  1886,  as  regarded 
its  financial  position,  was  still  maintained  at  the  end  of 
1887.  The  various  shows,  held  as  usual  in  the 
Guildhall,  had  in  the  past  season  been  accorded  a  very 
much  increased  attendance  of  visitors,  and  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  great  good  must  have  resulted  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view.  The  number  of  competitors 
had  also  increased,  although  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
exhibitors  had  not  benefited  to  any  great  extent,  as  the 
increased  vote  brought  out  upwards  of  forty  competitors, 
amongst  whom  1,420  prizes  were  awarded.  The  Chry- 
anthemum  Show  again  resulted  in  a  great  success  for 
financially  the  receipts  at  the  doors  showed  an  increase 
each  day  over  the  preceding  years.  The  financial 
statement  showed  a  balance  on  the  right  side  amounting 
to  £149  odd.  The  report  and  balance  sheet  were 
adopted,  and  Mr.  J.  Lazenby  was  again  re-elected 
secretary. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Mr.  George  Deal,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee,  writes: — “For  the 
information  of  your  correspondents  who  evince  so 
warm  an  interest  in  this  Fund,  and  to  whom  I  feel 
deeply  grateful,  1  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
allow  me  to  state  that  the  question  of  money  boxes 
was  considered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  with  the  result  that  sample  boxes  are  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  meeting  for  approval.  A  number 
of  boxes  of  the  approved  pattern  will  then  be  ordered 
for  distribution  among  such  of  our  friends  as  will 
kindly  undertake  the  charge  of  them.”  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  honorary  secretary,  writes:  —  “I  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  notice  in  your  next  issue, 
for  the  information  of  the  honorary  local  secretaries 
who  may  be  pleased  to  attend,  that  the  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee  have  been  fixed  to  be  held  on 
the  last  Fridays  in  each  month  (excepting  March  30th, 
which,  being  Good  Friday,  the  meeting  will  be  on 
the  23rd),  at  the  “Caledonian  Hotel,”  Adelphi,  at 
six  o’clock  p.m.  Nomination  forms  for  the  first 
election  of  six  children  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  on 
July  13th  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  me.” 

Wilts  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  February  Sth, 
at  Salisbury,  the  ex-mayor  (Mr.  F.  Griffin)  presiding. 
From  the  report  of  the  committee  we  learn  that  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  the  year’s  working  was  not  a 
success.  This  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  when  it  is 
remembered  what  exceptional  demands  were  made  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  in  the 
celebration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee.  In  1887  there 
were  258  subscribers  against  261  in  1886.  The  amount 
subscribed  was  £150  13s.  6(7.  against  £171  19s.  6(7.  in 
the  previous  year.  On  the  summer  show  of  18S7  there 
was  a  loss  of  £21  6s.  11(7.  against  £9  2s.  10(7.  in  1886. 
The  Chrysanthemum  Show  netted  a  surplus  of 
£16  6s.  6(7.  in  1886,  and  in  1887  a  surplus  of  10(7.,  so 
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that  £21  6s.  Id.  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  reserve 
fund.  Lord  Radnor  was  again  elected  president,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  (Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.) 
secretary.  The  chairman  in  eulogistic  terms  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams  for  his  past  services, 
which  was  duty  seconded  and  carried  with  applause. 
The  date  for  holding  the  Annual  Summer  Show  was 
fixed  for  August  25th.  In  the  evening  the  annual 
dinner  took  place  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  the 
Council  Chamber,  the  mayor,  Mr.  E.  Waters,  pre¬ 
siding. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee,  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  the  Tiverton,  Faversham,  Hinckley,  and  St. 


Neott’s  Chrysanthemum  Societies  were  added  to  the 
list  of  affiliated  ones.  The  sub-commitee  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  holding  a  show  next  season 
in  the  provinces,  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  advis¬ 
able  to  do  so,  and  recommended  that  the  invitation 
given  by  the  Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Chrysanthemum 
Society  to  visit  Sheffield  next  November  be  accepted. 
The  Catalogue  Sub-Committee  also  made  a  report, 
embodying  a  scheme  for  preparing  and  issuing  a  new 
catalogue.  Both  reports  were  adopted,  and  we  shall 
give  further  particulars  respecting  them  in  our  next 
issue.  The  election  of  members  to  serve  on  the  Floral 
Committee  then  took  place,  and  the  following  fifteen 
gentlemen  were  elected : — Messrs.  Cannell,  Gibson, 
Addison,  Stevens,  Bevan,  Gordon,  Wright,  Owen, 
Dean,  Kendall,  Mardlin,  Gilby,  Castle,  Swift,  and 


Boyce.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  exhibitions  of  the 
society  should  be  held  on  September  12th  and  13  th,  and 
November  7th  and  8th  next,  and  January  10th  and  11th, 
1889,  and  that  the  Floral  Committee  should  meet  on 
September  12th,  October  10th  and  24th,  November 
7th  and  21st,  December  5th,  1888,  and  January  9th, 
1889.  It  was  suggested  that  prizes  for  fruit  should  be 
offered  at  the  January  show  ;  but  as  the  committee 
could  not  see  their  way  to  entertain  the  proposal,  on 
financial  grounds,  discussion  of  the  subject  was  deferred 
till  next  year.  A  few  alterations  were  made  in  the 
rules,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  institution 
of  a  Silver-gilt  Medal,  to  be  supplied  to  the  affiliated 
societies,  and  the  adoption  of  a  rale  limiting  the 


number  of  Medals  to  he  supplied  to  affiliated  societies 
to  ten,  except  in  special  cases,  where  the  committee 
may  think  fit  to  allow  a  larger  number. 

- -»5<- - 

CYPRIPEDIUM  GRANDE. 

The  subject  of  the  above  illustration  is  one  of  the 
grandest  hybrids  of  this  class  of  plants  ever  raised  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea,  and  made  a 
great  impression  upon  those  botanists  at  the  Orchid 
Congress  who  had  previously  been  unfavourable  to  the 
practice  of  hybridisation.  It  was  raised  from  C.  Roezlii 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  C.  caudatum,  both,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  species  of  Selenipedium,  according  to  some 
botanists,  on  account  of  the  three-celled  as  opposed  to 
the  one-celled  condition  of  the  ovary.  In  constitutional 


vigour  the  hybrid  seems  more  robust  than  its  parents. 
At  all  events  the  leaves  are  abundantly  produced,  of 
great  breadth,  deep  green  and  vigorous,  quite  covering 
the  pot  in  strong  well-grown  specimens.  From  among 
these  the  many-flowered  scapes  are  produced,  and  keep 
up  a  succession  of  flowers  for  some  time,  as  C.  Roezlii, 
C.  longifolium  and  hybrids  of  that  class  are  known  to 
do.  The  flowers  measure  some  6  ins.  across  the  sepals, 
which  are  yellowish  white,  marked  with  yellowish  green 
veins.  The  petals  are  over  1  ft.  in  length,  somewhat 
twisted,  and  hang  down  perpendicularly,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  them  in  C.  caudatum,  where  they 
attain  a  maximum  in  this  respect  amongst  all  Cypri- 
pediums.  They  are  pale  purple  or  crimson,  with  a 
yellow  portion  at  the  base,  veined  with  green.  The 
lip  is  ample  and  greenish  yellow,  spotted  wdth  purple 
on  the  infoldedlobes.  For  the  opportunity  of  illustrating 
the  plant  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Yeitch. 
- ►vX-o - 

STOVE  PLANTS  AND  THEIR 

CULTURE. 

The  return  of  the  spring  months  again  necessarily 
brings  a  return  of  work  to  be  done,  and  now  that  the 
short  dark  days  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  greater  activity 
will  prevail  in  every  department.  It  is,  however,  for 
the  stove,  and  a  few  of  its  inmates  that  these  remarks 
are  chiefly  intended  and  visible  signs  can  already  be 
seen  that  the  growing  season  has  commenced,  by  the 
appearance  of  young  leaves  and  shoots.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  they  are  somewhat  earlier  this  year  in 
starting,  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  (so 
far)  exceptionally  mild  winter  we  have  experienced.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  preparations  must  be 
made  now  for  potting  and  propagating,  and  must  not 
be  postponed  indefinitely  if  good  results  are  expected. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  plants  should  have  the  full 
sersm’s  sun  and  light  to  develop  themselves,  thereby 
making  excellent  plants  ;  and  this  end  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  commencing  early  in  the  spring. 
Again,  they  are  now  in  a  better  state  to  bear  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  potting  than  would  be  the  case  if  new  and  tender 
roots  were  allowed  to  develop  in  any  quantity.  The 
soil  destined  for  their  use  should  be  allowed  to  get 
warm,  so  as  to  render  it  as  near  the  temperature  of  the 
house  as  possible. 

Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  generally  comprising  the  bulk 
of  stove  plants,  should  be  proceeded  with  first ;  but  the 
stove  contains  such  a  multitude  of  species,  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  notice 
them  all,  for  many  are  but  rarely  met  with,  and  only 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  attractive  will  be  touched 
upon. 

Crotons. 

These  plants  are  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  and 
few,  if  any,  are  more  useful  for  decorative  purposes 
than  the  varieties  of  this  genus.  The  highly-coloured 
foliage,  the  graceful  habit,  and  the  curious  forms  of 
many  of  them,  render  them  indispensable  ;  and  no 
stove  can  be  called  complete  without  them.  They  are 
easily  propagated.  Take  off  the  tops,  place  them  singly 
in  pots  in  a  close  frame  with  strong  bottom-heat,  where 
they  will  soon  strike  ;  and  after  gradually  exposing 
them  they  will  grow  freely.  Plants  from  1  ft.  to 
18  ins.  are  by  far  the  best  for  table  work.  If  any 
become  leggy  cut  them  down,  treating  the  tops  as 
cuttings. 

Crotons  delight  in  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
abundant  sunshine  is  requisite  for  bringing  out  fully 
their  gorgeous  colours.  Watering  should  be  carefully 
done  ;  syringing  also  over  and  under  the  leaves  must 
be  constant  and  thorough.  If  this  be  neglected,  red- 
spider  and  thrips,  the  worst  enemies  with  which  they 
have  to  contend,  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  and 
if  not  speedily  checked,  will  commit  great  depredations 
to  the  ultimate  disfigurement  of  the  plant,  which  no 
after-treatment  will  remedy.  Dipping  in  Tobacco- 
water  will  soon  kill  thrips  ;  while  for  destroying  red- 
spider,  sponging  with  soft-soap  and  water  is  the  most 
effective  means. 

The  soil  suited  for  Crotons  is  good  loam,  silver-sand, 
and  a  little  peat ;  in  this,  with  due  attention,  they  will 
thrive  admirably.  Pinching  is  hardly  required,  as 
naturally  their  habit  is  bushy  and  regular,  excepting, 
perhaps,  those  intended  for  exhibition,  when  as  much 
growth  as  possible  is  wanted.  Whether  grouped  together 
or  mixed  with  other  subjects,  they  always  have  a  fine 
effect.  The  narrow-leaved  varieties  are  decidedly  the 
best  for  table  work,  amongst  which  the  following 
can  be  recommended,  and  pre-eminence  given  to  : — 
Angustifolium,  Johannis,  Interruptum,  Weismanni, 
Aigburthense,  Majesticum  ;  and  for  exhibition,  Disraeli, 
Mortii,  Queen  Victoria,  Williamsi,  and  Harwoodianum. 
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Dracaenas. 

For  precisely  tlie  same  reasons  as  the  Croton  these 
plants  are  cultivated,  for  specimen  or  exhibition  purposes, 
with  foliage  to  the  pot,  presenting  a  noble  appearance. 
The  culture  is  about  the  same  as  the  foregoing;  in  fact, 
what  suits  one  will  suit  the  other.  Plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  to  encourage  vigorous  growth  should  be  given, 
and  red-spider,  to  which  they  are  particularly  liable,  kept 
down.  Soil  composed  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  little  charcoal  and  sand  added,  is  well  adapted 
for  them.  Plenty  of  light  is  required  to  colour  them  to 
perfection,  but  they  must  be  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  otherwise  the  leaves  will  be  scorched. 

Increase  can  be  effected  by  cuttings  off  the  stems,  by 
the  tops  of  old  plants,  or  by  the  old  stems  cut  into 
pieces  and  inserted  in  pots,  which,  if  placed  in  the 
propagating  frame,  will  soon  root  and  make  nice  plants. 
Excess  of  pot  room  is  to  be  discouraged  ;  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  allow  them  to  get  in  any  way  pot-bound, 
but  give  such  a  shift  as  will  conduce  to  promote  active 
growth. 

For  table  decoration  the  narrow-leaved  varieties  are 
the  best,  being  more  graceful  than  the  broader-leaved 
ones,  which,  however,  make  the  best  for  exhibition. 
The  following  sorts  are  excellent  for  different  purposes, 
namely,  Cooperi,  Nigra  rubra,  Terminalis,  Amabilis, 
Baptistii,  Bausei,  Shepherdii,  and  Chelsoni. 

Pandanus  Yeitchii  with  its  silver  and  green  foliage  is 
very  ornamental,  aud  other  stove  subjects  to  -which 
these  cultural  details  apply  are  Aralia,  Panax, 
Dieffenbacliia,  and  many  others. — F.  R.  S. 

- ->X<- - 

THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL 

BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi,  when  the  following  report  was  presented  by 
the  committee  : — ■“  The  committee  in  presenting  their 
annual  report  and  balance  sheet  have  to  congratulate 
the  members  upon  the  continued  prosperity  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  society.  During  the  past  year  fifty  new 
subscribing  members  have  been  added — one  of  the  best 
possible  signs  of  the  healthy  progress  the  society  is 
making.  One  member  has  been  lost  by  death — the 
late  William  Heale,  one  of  the  original  founders,  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  society,  which  office  he  held 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  sum  paid  to  his  widow 
amounted  to  £49  10s.  6|c7.,  the  amount  standing  to  his 
credit  under  the  benefit  fund.  The  sum  of  £13  15s.  0 \d. 
was  also  paid  to  the  widow  of  Edward  Southern,  who 
had  ceased  to  subscribe  for  four  years  ;  thus  illustrating 
one  of  the  beneficial  principles  upon  which  the  society 
is  founded,  namely,  that  subscribers  do  not  lose  their 
deposit  when  they  cease  to  be  members.  The  amounts 
standing  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  society  are 
paid  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  persons  at  their 
death.  The  widow’s  heart  has  been  made  to  rejoice 
when  some  such  assistance  was  most  needed. 

“  The  amount  of  sick  pay  afforded  to  members  during 
the  past  year  has  been  unusually  heavy,  amounting  to 
£61  Os.  lid  Of  this  sum  £18  3s.  6d  was  paid  to  the 
late  William  Heale  ;  £26  4s.  7 d.  to  George  Russell,  of 
Maidstone  ;  £9  19s.  6 d.  to  D.  Nightingale  ;  and  the 
remainder  to  five  others  in  small  amounts.  These 
payments  are  covered  by  deductions  from  members’ 
deposits  of  7s.  Id  and  4s.  7d  respectively,  according 
to  the  scale  under  which  sick  pay  is  made.  The  three 
first  cases  are  exceptional,  and  similar  ones  may  not 
occur  again  for  a  few  years.  On  the  whole  the  cases  of 
ordinary  sickness  are  few.  The  benevolent  fund  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  year,  sixteen 
gentlemen  having  become  honorary  members,  subscrib¬ 
ing  one  guinea  per  annum,  and  there  are  promises  of 
additions  during  the  current  year.  This  is  a  matter 
for  hearty  congratulation.  There  is  now  a  sum  of 
£4,000  invested  in  three  per  cent.  Consols,  showing  an 
increase  of  £350  during  the  past  year.  The  calendars 
issued  by  the  committee  have  proved  most  useful  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
society,  and  constant  applications  are  being  made  for 
information. 

“In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  thrown  out  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  the  committee  arranged  for  a 
dinner  in  celebration  of  the  society’s  twenty-first  anni¬ 
versary,  which  took  place  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  in 
October  last,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  presiding,  supported 
by  several  gentlemen  interested  in  the  society,  and  a 
large  body  of  members.  The  committee  cannot  express 
too  highly  their  sense  of  the  valuable  service  done  to  the 
society  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Veitch,  and  they  thank 
him  most  heartily  for  his  generous  advocacy  of  its 


claims.  Reports  of  the  proceedings,  which  appeared 
in  the  gardening  papers,  assisted  largely  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  a  knowdedge  of  the  society,  which  is  bearing 
excellent  fruit,  as  seen  in  the  increased  membership. 
The  committee  thank  the  honorary  members  for  their 
welcome  support,  the  auditors  for  their  care  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  accounts,  the  trustees,  and  the  treasurer  and 
secretary  for  their  painstaking  and  diligent  discharge 
of  their  important  duties.  ” 

- - 

Hardening  IIiscellany. 


Clematis  indivisa  lobata. 

The  magnificent  display  of  flowers  produced,  both  by 
the  type  and  the  variety  under  notice,  should  induce 
those  who  do  not  already  possess  it  to  add  to  their 
collection  what  is  capable  of  enlivening  the  roof  of  the 
conservatory,  where  even  a  low  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained.  We  are  unable  to  state  which  of  the  two 
plants  is  the  more  floriferous  or  ornamental,  as,  when 
allowed  to  grow  rampantly  and  hang  freely  from  the 
roof,  an  immense  quantity  of  flower  is  produced. 
Both  forms  are  now  a  mass  of  pure  white  bloom  with 
dark  stamens,  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  C.  indivisa  has  somewhat  the 
larger  flowers,  with  longer  and  more  acute  sepals  and 
entire  leaflets  ;  whereas  in  C.  indivisa  lobata  the  sepals 
are  shorter,  broader  and  blunter,  and  the  leaflets  are 
deeply  and  coarsely  serrate  or  cut.  The  latter  form  is 
considered  the  best  by  many  growers,  who,  however, 
frequently  cultivate  the  typical  form  under  the  name 
of  C.  indivisa  lobata.  Both  of  them  may  be  seen  at 
Forest  Hill  planted  under  the  same  conditions,  so  that 
those  who  have  not  already  distinguished  between  the 
two  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  of 
deciding  which  is  the  best  or  most  to  their  taste. 

Megasea  (Saxifraga)  ligulata. 

This  is  a  very  favourite  plant  of  mine  for  cultivating 
in  pots  to  flower  early  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  I  have 
two  fine  specimens  in  large  pots  that  are  now  beautifully 
in  flower,  having  thrown  up  fine  spikes  of  clear  pink 
blossoms.  The  plants  have  not  had  a  shift  for  two  or 
three  years.  As  soon  as  they  have  gone  out  of  flower 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  during  summer 
stood  in  pans  of  water  ;  excepting  that  they  are  well 
supplied  with  water,  this  is  all  the  treatment  they 
receive.  They  make  my  cold  greenhouse  look  very  gay 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  spikes  of  bloom  keeping 
fresh  for  a  considerable  time.  The  plants  have  so  out¬ 
grown  the  pots  they  are  in  that  I  shall  have  to  divide 
and  repot  them  in  the  coming  spring,  which  act  will 
in  all  probability  spoil  their  effectiveness  for  a  year. 

M.  Stracheyi  is  a  very  distinct  form  also,  and  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture  under  cover,  but  is  much  later 
in  blooming.  I  dare  not  leave  it  out  in  the  open,  for 
the  frost  almost  destroys  it,  and  it  suffers  in  a  cold 
house.  I  have  two  good  specimens  in  pots  that  will 
presently  give  me  fine  heads  of  bloom. — R.  D. 

Spring  Flowers  and  the  Mild  Winter  in 
the  South  of  Ireland. 

1  cannot  remember  for  thirty  years  a  milder  winter. 
Until  to-day  we  had  neither  snow  nor  frost,  and  seldom 
rain  since  ’88  commenced.  1  notice  the  new  dark 
magnificent  Rose,  Earl  Dufferin  (Dickson),  with  buds 

2  ins.  long  and  very  robust.  Hundreds  of  others  are 
nearly  as  forward  with  me  and  my  gardening  neighbours. 
They  will  be  ruined,  I  am  afraid,  should  severe  weather 
ensue.  I  am  about  collecting  for  a  friend  a  handful  of 
the  blooms  of  the  Giant  Empress  strain  of  Anemone 
coronaria,  together  with  a  few  of  that  named  St.  Bridget, 
both  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Carter,  of  Holborn.  The 
effect  is  much  enhanced  by  mixing  the  blooms  with 
the  handsome,  dark  green,  finely-cut  foliage.  I  have 
also  Crocuses,  flamed  and  feathered,  in  great  variety  ; 
Iris  reticulata  and  I.  stylosa,  Galanthus  Elwesii, 
Narcissus  nanus,  N.  minor,  and  N.  Ard-Righ,  with 

N.  princeps,  N.  cernuus,  and  several  doubles  preparing 
to  expand  ;  Snowdrops,  Pansies,  an  odd  Carnation, 
double  yellow  Wallflower,  Cyclamen  coum,  and  Poly¬ 
anthuses. —  VF.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Soot-Water  for  Cucumbers. 

In  reply  to  “J.  L.  F.,”  p.  378,  who  writes  regarding 
soot-water  applied  to  Cucumbers  being  likely  to  cause 
bitterness  in  the  fruit,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not 
myself  perceived  or  had  any  complaints  of  Cucumbers 
possessing  that  characteristic  when  they  had  been 
treated  to  soot-water.  My  own  opinion  is  that  bitter 


fruit  is  the  result  of  low  temperature  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  long  time  the  fruit  is  swelling  off,  having  found 
frame  Cucumbers  so  affected  late  in  the  autumn.  Soot 
is  an  excellent  stimulant  when  properly  used,  and  also 
as  a  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  slugs,  &c.  On  seed 
beds  outdoors  it  is  very  useful,  but  then  it  requires  a 
slight  dusting,  and  net  throwing  on  by  the  handful,  or 
the  evil  effects  will  soon  be  apparent.  Soot-water  should 
be  applied  as  a  stimulant  when  clarified,  as  lime-water 
is  used  for  dislodging  worms  from  pot  plants,  which 
no  one  should  apply  in  a  whitewash  state.  Stimulants 
are  often  used  in  excess,  and  consequently  fall  into 
disrepute.  W e  heard  of  a  Primula  grower  that  used  a 
well-known  fertilizer  too  freely,  and  because  it  did  not 
work  wonders  with  his  plants,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
he  sorely  blamed  the  article,  and  was  almost  ready  to 
bring  an  action  for  damages. — Geor'je  Potts,  Jv.nr. 

Holothrix  (Tryphia)  secunda. 

Permit  me  to  claim  the  responsibility  for  the  note  on 
this  little  Orchid,  to  which  you  refer  in  your  last 
week’s  issue  under  “Horticultural  ‘Tips ’from  Kew” 
(p.  376).  The  plant  now  flowering  at  Kew  is  a  fair 
example  of  what  this  Orchid  is  when  wild — at  least, 
such  a  conclusion  i3  warranted  by  the  following 
measurements  : — Kew  plant,  in  flower  :  Leaves  two, 
spike  5  ins.  high,  bearing  five  expanded  flowers  and 
three  buds.  Specimens  in  the  Lindley  Herbarium  at 
Kew  :  Spike  varying  on  different  plants  from  3  ins.  to 
8  ins.  in  height,  the  last  exceptional.  Number  of 
flowers  on  a  spike  varying  from  five  to  ten.  In  seven 
specimens— all  wild,  of  course — the  numbers  are  five, 
six,  seven,  seven,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  flowers  respec¬ 
tively.  Plant  represented  in  Thesaurus  Cajjensis  : 
Spike  6  ins.  high,  bearing  eight  flowers  and  four  small 
buds.  The  size  of  the  flowers  is  a  little  exaggerated  in 
this  drawing,  judging  by  specimens  and  the  plant  now 
in  flower  at  Kew.  Tryphia  is  now  placed  as  a  sub- 
genus  under  Holothrix  in  the  Genera  Plantarum,  and 
I  used  it  for  the  same  reason  that  justifies  the  retention 
for  garden  purposes  of  such  names  as  Palumbina  (now 
Oncidium),  Barkeria  and  Nanodes  (now  Epidendrum), 
Pleione  (now  Crelogyne),  and  many  others  beside. 
Names  like  these  are  still  used  by  botanists  for  sub¬ 
genera,  and  they  will  always  be  retained  by  horticul¬ 
turists,  and  I  believe  botanists  see  no  serious  objection 
to  this,  although  the  writer  of  the  article  probably 
does.  I  said  in  my  note  that  the  “Tryphia  is  interesting 
botanically.”  Whether  it  is  so  horticulturally  may  be 
judged  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Societ)T, 
when  the  Kew  plant  will  be  exhibited.  Possibly  your 
writer  has  seen  some  other  and  better  plant  under  the 
above  name  ;  otherwise  I  cannot  understand  how  he 
can  stand  up  so  stoutly  in  its  favour.  —  JF.  TJ  atson, 
Kew,  Feb.  11  th,  1SS8.  [The  plant  in  question  is  really 
the  Holothrix  Lindleyana  of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and 
we  can  say  that  it  does  come  even  finer  than  the 
specimen  figured  in  Thesaurus  Capensis.  Its  leaves, 
when  well  grown,  are  at  least  four  times  as  large  as 
those  on  the  Kew  plant,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  are 
not  usually  spotted  with  yellow,  as  were  those  on  the 
plant  in  question.— Ed.] 

Epiphyllum  speciosum  Jenkinsoni  as  a 
Window  Plant. 

This  Cactus  is  quite  a  common  plant  in  this  country 
on  account  of  the  rough  treatment  it  will  bear,  hence 
it  is  well  adapted  for  window  cultivation.  How  seldom 
we  see  well-flowered  specimens  of  this  beautiful  Cactus, 
although  fine  plants  are  to  be  found  here  and  there, 
with  stems  a  yard  or  more  in  height,  and  as  green  as 
grass,  which  is  the  effect  of  a  too  liberal  treatment. 
In  order  to  make  it  bloom,  the  starving  system,  at 
certain  periods,  must  be  adopted.  In  the  home  of  this 
Cactus  there  is  a  moist  and  a  dry  season  ;  during  the 
former,  vegetation  receives  a  surprising  impetus,  and 
during  the  latter  it  flags  and  appears  almost  burnt  up 
and  destroyed.  The  Cactus  may  be  seen  shrivelled  up 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
but  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  they  owe  their 
abundance  of  flower-buds.  How  different  is  this  natural 
treatment  from  the  plan  adopted  in  windows  !  The 
plants  are  kept  wet  all  the  year  round,  having  no 
resting  period  of  their  growth,  hence  the  reason  of  no 
flower-buds.  Place  the  plants  in  a  cool  dry  place  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  giving  them  little  or  no  water 
until  about  the  beginning  of  March,  then  supply  them 
with  water  gradually,  when  they  will  soon  get  quite 
plump  and  covered  with  flower-buds.  Keep  them  well 
supplied  with  water  until  after  flowering,  then  put  them 
outside  against  a  sunny  wall  and  leave  them  until  the 
cold  weather,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  the 
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Louse  again.  A  light  soil,  consisting  of  limo  rubbish 
and  broken  bricks  mixed  with  loam  and  leaf-soil,  is  a 
suitable  compost,  and  the  best  time  to  pot  them  is 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  Potting  does  not 
require  to  be  done  annually,  as  top-dressing  will  suffice 
for  two  or  even  three  years.— G.  II. 

Narcissus  Horsfleldii. 

AVhat  a  beautiful  variety  this  is  !  and  it  is  one  of  the 
first  to  flower,  being  only  a  day  or  two  later  than  the 
common  Daffodil.  The  powerful  odour  of  the  Hyacinth 
is  objectionable  here  ;  therefore,  Narcissi  are  more  to 
taste,  and  receive  similar  treatment.  The  one  under 
notice,  with  its  long  creamy  white  perianth  and  rich 
golden  trumpets,  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  as  a 
button-hole  may  be  mistaken  for  an  Orchid,  so  rich  in 
substance  is  it.  This  class  of  bulb  has  recently  become 
extremely  popular,  which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  con¬ 
sidering  it  is  easy  of  culture,  well  adapted  for  forcing, 
and  keeps  the  conservatory  gay  in  the  early  dawn  of 
the  year. — 11.  L. 

Glazed  Pots  for  Plant  Growing. 

Being  neither  an  Hibernian  nor  a  Home  Ruler,  perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  speak  twice  or  have  the 
last  word,  but  certainly  from  the  way  in  which  “M., 
North,  Britain,”  first  wrote  of  the  above,  I  surmised 
as  he  had  been  so  successful  with  glazed  pots  for 
certain  plants,  he  wished  his  readers  to  imitate  his 
example,  especially  when  he  was  good  enough  to 
designate  those  who  previously,  I  presume,  had  been 
at  variance  with  glazed  pots  as  cavillers.  I  do  not  say 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  plants  in  them  ;  our  worthy 
Editor  says  differently  in  his  foot-note  on  this  subject, 
and  adds  “  that  it  may  depend  on  their  manufacture 
whether  they  are  suitable  for  plant  growing.”  But  for 
my  own  part  I  fail  to  perceive  any  direct  advantage 
from  cultivating  plants  in  them,  other  than  to  test 
their  merits,  as  they  are  certainly  more  expensive  than 
the  ordinary  pot.  And  as  to  their  being  such  a 
necessity  for  conservatory  work,  I  may  say  that  some 
years  ago  I  was  employed  in  the  plant  department  of  a 
private  establishment,  where  we  had  a  conservatory  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  stage  that  ran  round  the 
outside  required  over  a  thousand  plants  to  furnish  it, 
which  we  overhauled  once  a  week,  so  that  none  of  the 
plants  remained  long  enough  for  the  pots  to  become 
green, and  to  require  scrubbing.  The  edge  of  the  stage  was 
furnished  with  ornamental  wire-work,  behind  which 
wire  troughs  were  placed  planted  with  Selaginella 
Krausiana  and  Isolepis  gracilis,  which,  at  a  little 
distance,  effectually  obstructed  the  view  of  the  unsightly 
pot. — Georye.  Potts,  Junr. 

A  Miniature  Mountain  at  Oakwood. 
One  of  the  latest  novelties  at  Oakwood  is  a  miniature 
mountain,  modelled  partly  after  a  very  old  friend  in 
Perthshire,  Schiehallion.  When  the  question  of  planting 
it  came  up,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer  disengaged,  so  we  inspected  and  thoroughly 
discussed  his  dwarf  Conifers  in  their  beds.  I  had  no 
conception  that  he  had  such  a  number  of  beautiful 
forms.  These,  together  with  some  species  of  Box, 
Euonymus,  Osmanthus,  &c.,  were  duly  planted,  and 
towards  the  base  of  the  east  side,  a  collection  of  hardy 
Heaths  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Darley  Dale,  and  in  the 
same  line,  on  the  north  side,  a  number  of  seedling 
Menziesias,  taken  from  our  old  Heath  bed,  where  they 
sow  themselves  very  freely.  The  west  side  of  the 
mountain  is  planted  with  seedling  Conifers  grown  in 
the  wood  from  seed  kindly  sent  me  from  the  Himalayas. 
The  north  side  slopes  down  to  a  bog,  of  which,  so  far, 
the  only  inhabitants  are  offsets  from  a.laige  plant  of 
Bog  Myrtle,  brought  by  me  from  Perthshire  many 
years  ago.  So  far,  all  the  plants  look  extremely  well. — - 
George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath, 
Feb.  1 1th. 

Early  Peaa. 

So  various  are  the  methods  employed  nowadays  to 
produce  vegetables  of  every  kind  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  suggest  any 
that  have  not  already  been  tried.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  describe  any  new  method  that  the  following  notes 
are  penned,  but  merely  to  point  out  one  or  two  systems 
which  we  have  seen  adopted  with  success  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  early  Peas,  and  which  we  hope  may  prove 
helpful  to  some  young  beginner.  Where  sufficient 
accommodation  is  at  disposal  to  grow  the  Peas  under 
glass  until  ready  for  use,  they  can  be  had  much  earlier 
than  from  the  open,  even  although  they  may  have  been 
grown  on  under  glass  during  the  earlier  stages.  The 
front  of  a  cool  Peach  house  will  be  found  a  very  suitable 


place  for  sowing  a  row  of  dwarf  Peas.  We  have  found 
Chelsea  Gem  a  most  useful  variety  as  it  grows  only 
about  a  foot  in  height,  is  very  productive,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  comes  early  to  maturity.  A  line  of  about 
forty  feet  in  length  of  this  sort  will  give  three  or  four 
nice  dishes  of  Peas  three  months  after  the  seeds  have 
been  sown.  As  every  one  may  not  have  accommodation 
to  grow  them  entirely  under  glass,  we  will  mention 
another  plan  which  has  some  good  points  to  recommend 
it.  Boards  long  enough  to  stretch  across  the  border 
where  the  Peas  are  to  be  grown,  and  6  ins  or  8  ins.  deep, 
should  be  procured  and  fitted  into  notched  blocks 
like  this  M.  The  trough  thus  made  should  be  filled 
with  a  moderately  rich  compost  in  which  the  Peas 
should  be  sown,  and  they  may  then  be  put  in  a  vinery 
or  Peach  house  until  they  germinate,  being  gradually 
hardened  off  till  the  weather  is  suitable  for  placing 
them  in  their  quarters  outside.  A  notch  can  then 
be  taken  out,  into  which  the  boards  may  be  put, 
and  then  gently  removed,  leaving  the  row  complete. 
Stake  at  once  as  this  will  afford  shelter  from  cold  winds. 
With  ordinary  care  a  good  crop  of  early  Peas  can  be 
produced  by  this  plan. —  W.  L.  Kinmouth. 

Iris  stylosa  alba. 

The  ordinary  blue  form  of  this  Iris  is  not  only 
interesting  but  beautiful,  and  the  white  variety  is 
infinitely  more  so.  The  plant  itself  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country — at  least,  in  the  southern  counties — 
and  will  even  flower  freely  in  a  favourable  winter  ;  but 
in  our  rainy  and  changeable  climate  a  little  protection, 
such  as  a  hand-light,  is  of  great  advantage  to  prevent 
the  delicacy  of  the  blooms  from  being  destroyed.  The 
flowers  are  borne  singly  on  scapes  that  are  6  ins.  to 
10  ins.  high,  and  much  shorter  than  the  leaves,  thereby 
receiving  some  natural  protection.  They  are  also  of 
large  size,  pleasantly  fragrant,  and  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  golden  yellow  band  along  the  centre 
of  each  segment.  Five  or  six  pieces,  recently  imported 
from  Algiers,  and  planted  in  a  group,  are  now  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  and  growing  healthily.  Several  of 
the  pieces  are  sending  up  flowers,  and  that  they  should 
be  already  thriving  so  freely  is  all  the  more  striking 
from  the  fact  that  they  came  from  Algiers  from  time  to 
time  in  letters,  and  so  dried  up  as  to  appear  almost 
lifeless.  If  the  rootstock  were  a  bulb,  we  could  readily 
understand  their  being  in  that  condition  ;  but  the 
rhizomes  even  are  not  very  large,  and  bear  an  abundance 
of  evergreen  leaves. 

Rhododendron  Veitchianum. 

A  truss  bearing  four  flowers  of  this  fine  Moulmein 
species  of  Rhododendron  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  George 
Russell,  the  Redlands,  Glasgow.  As  a  garden  plant 
it  may  be  described  as  an  improved  form,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  cultivation,  and  was  raised  from  a 
plant  of  the  typical  form  fertilised  with  its  own  pollen. 
The  expanded  corolla  measures  4  ins.  in  diameter,  and 
of  the  purest  snow-white,  with  the  exception  of  a  pale 
yellow  tint  at  the  base  of  the  upper  segments.  On  the 
other  hand  the  anthers  and  stigmas  are  deep  chocolate- 
brown  contrasting  vividly  with  the  purity  of  the 
corolla.  Furthermore,  the  appearance  is  greatly 
improved  by  the  finely-crisped  margins.  The  foliage 
subtending  the  flowers  is  leathery,  well  developed  and 
good. 

White  Pandanus. 

In  your  last  issue,  February  11th,  p.  378,  I  notice  some 
remarks  on  the  above.  Just  recently  my  attention 
has  been  taken  by  two  young  plants  of  P.  Veitchii, 
which  I  have  several  times  used  as  table  plants  at 
home  and  in  competition.  Both  of  these  plants  when 
used  for  the  latter  purpose  were  in  fine  condition  as 
regards  variegation  ;  since  then — last  summer  and  the 
one  previous,  when  they  were  used  generally — -they  had 
almost  grown  quite  green,  that  when  looking  at  the 
plants  it  would  appear  as  if  they  were  gradually  passing 
from  having  almost  white  foliage  to  green,  the  latter 
being  at  first  of  a  half  white  and  half  green  shade  of 
colour  over  the  entire  leaf.  This  appeared  to  me  to  be 
so  much  the  case,  that  I  thought  the  plants  would  be 
of  little  use  as  beautiful  specimens.  Now,  however, 
they  are  throwing  up  from  the  centres  beautiful 
foliage  as  near  white  as  any  cultivator  would  wish  to 
see  ;  so  that  when  the  lower  leaves  are  stripped  off  they 
will  look  very  pretty.  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  the 
older  species,  P.  javanica  variegata,  are  still  beautiful 
plants  when  well  done,  and  I  dare  say  the  only  way 
to  do  that  is  to  withhold  water  from  the  plants,  as  too 
much  moisture  is  the  cause,  probably,  of  making  them 
grow  green. — R.  M. 


Kew  Gardens  and  their  Maintenance. 

With  reference  to  your  remarks  on  this  subject  (p.  376), 
and  promise  of  further  light,  allow  me  to  recommend 
you  to  wait  until  the  new  Civil  Service  Estimates  are 
printed,  when  you  will  be  able  to  give  authoritative 
figures  and  comparisons.  Of  course,  the  whole  subject 
being  a  public  one,  it  is  open  to  full  and  fair  discussion 
on  both  sides.  For  my  part,  I  have  long  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  Kew  concern  occupies,  with 
relation  to  similar  or  kindred  establishments  in  this 
country,  much  the  same  position  as  the  young  cuckoo 
does  in  the  hedge-sparrow’s  nest ;  but  if  we  go  into 
other  branches  of  the  service,  the  grant  for  its  main¬ 
tenance,  compared  with  that  for  the  postal  system,  for 
example,  is  simply  preposterous.  1  have  for  my  own 
use  gathered  much  information  about  the  boasted 
usefulness  of  Kew  in  propagating  and  distributing  in 
our  dependencies  new  and  useful  plants  for  commercial 
products,  and  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  much  in  it,  and  that  the  work  which  is  so  ex¬ 
pensively  done  there  could  be  better  carried  out  at  a 
nominal  cost  at  one  of  tie  tropical  botanic  gardens. 
When  the  time  arrives  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you,  as 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  the  matter  to  become  a 
personal  one  ;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  Kew 
authorities  will  not  wish  to  be  exempt  from  criticism 
any  more  than  is  the  Prime  Minister. — C. 

- - — - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

The  Hardy  Plant  House. — Apropos  of  your  remarks 
at  p.  378,  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  say 
that,  as  one  very  much  interested  in  hardy  flowers,  I 
lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  new  hardy  plant  house  at 
Kew.  Undoubtedly  of  late  a  desire  has  grown  up 
amongst  many  who  have  neither  time  nor  the  where¬ 
withal  to  prosecute  an  expensive  hobby  in  matters 
horticultural,  and  yet  would  like,  if  they  were  shown 
the  way,  to  become  the  possessors — and  cultivators, 
too — of  some  of  the  choicer  and  more  meritorious  forms 
of  Alpine  vegetation.  Such  a  house  as  this  one  just 
opened  at  Kew,  with  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
through  the  press,  will  go  far  to  create  a  love  for  these 
beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Anyone  who 
has  a  bit  of  ground  attached  to  his  dwelling  may  thus 
indulge  his  tastes  ;  but  he  should  have  a  cold  frame, 
or,  better  still,  a  cold  glass  structure  big  enough  to 
enable  him  to  get  in  and  out,  and  to  exhibit  his  plants 
to  greater  perfection  when  they  are  in  bloom. 

These  gems  of  creation,  apart  from  their  intrinsic 
merits,  are  particularly  interesting,  flowering,  as  many 
of  them  do  at  such  an  early  season  of  the  year,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  These  plants  are  for  the 
most  part  of  easy  culture  ;  thus  the  merest  tyro  may, 
if  he  takes  a  delight  in  such  things,  be  assured  that 
success  will  inevitably  follow  his  efforts.  As  an 
amateur  cultivator  in  a  small  way,  and  not  an  un¬ 
successful  one  either,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  begin  well,  in  the  matter  of 
clean  pots  and  sweet  soils  ;  the  former  to  be  efficiently 
crocked,  and  the  latter  to  be  well  incorporated  with 
rotten  manure,  silver-sand,  peat,  or  any  other  substance 
requisite  to  the  full  development  of  the  particular  plant 
under  treatment.  Given  these  conditions — and  who 
would  not  imitate  nature  as  near  as  possible  ? — and  a 
good  start,  the  rest  will  be  a  labour  of  love.  The  more 
we  learn  about  our  flowers  the  more  we  enjoy  them  ; 
and  these  hardy  children  of  nature  are  so  diversified  in 
form,  foliage  and  flower,  that,  as  compared  with  their 
more  delicate  congeners  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse, 
they  afford  far  more  satisfaction  and  give  far  less 
trouble. 

If  I  have  not  already  transgressed  the  limits  of  a 
note,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  brief  remarks 
anent  the  most  prominent  and  beautiful  of  these  said 
hardy  flowers  in  bloom  at  the  present  time — February 
11th — -at  Kew.  The  Hellebores,  or  as  they  are  more 
commonly  termed  Christmas  Roses,  must  necessarily 
occupy  the  premier  place  by  virtue  of  their  size,  num¬ 
ber,  variety,  and  beauty.  Two  very  notable  specimens 
are  named,  respectively  H.  orientalis  and  H.  o.  roseus, 
the  former  a  free- flowering  white  species,  tinged  with 
rose,  and  the  latter  a  fine  robust  variety  with  rosy 
purple  flowers  of  great  merit.  H.  niger  major  is 
unquestionably  a  great  improvement  on  the  type, 
namely,  the  common  Christmas  Rose.  With  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  bit  of  glass,  such  as  this  house  affords,  the 
flowers  develop  more  freely,  and  are  consequently  of  a 
purer  tint.  These  individually  measure  about  4  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  are  pure  white.  The  leaves  are  large, 
palmate  or  pedate,  and  leathery  in  texture,  the  dark 
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green  colour  of  these  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers. 

The  next  subject  which  claims  our  attention  is  of  a 
herbaceous  character,  and  is  called  Iris  reticulata.  This 
little  gem  might  with  great  propriety  be  named 
“speciosa,”  on  account  of  the  brightness  and  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  which  are  deep  purple-violet,  about  2  ins. 
long  in  the  limb,  and  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  long  in  the  tube, 
and  very  showy.  The  leaves  are  linear  in  form,  and 
about  as  high  as  the  flowers  ;  the  height  of  this  little 
Flag  is  6  ins.  In  writing  about  hardy  flowers,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  develop  their  blooms  so  early,  the 
Cyclamen  must  not  be  overlooked.  Everybody  has  seen 
the  greenhouse  species  of  this  interesting  family,  but 
comparatively  few  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  gaze 
upon  a  well-grown  pan  of  Cyclamen  Atkinsi.  This 
and  another,  designated  Ibericum,  were  in  excellent 
form,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  lovers  of  this 
genus.  And,  moreover,  what  is  also  of  some  importance, 
the  foliage  is  contemporaneous  with  the  flowers,  and  is 
in  itself  highly  ornamental,  being  firm  in  build,  and 
distinctly  marbled  with  white. 

Corydalis  Ledebouriana  (Ledebour’s  Fumitory)  is 
very  striking,  producing  its  curious  pinkish  blossoms  in 
great  abundance.  Add  to  this  its  much-divided 
glaucous  green  foliage,  and  you  have  a  gem  of  the  first 
water.  Last  but  not  least,  except  in  point  of  size,  is 
he  lovely  Alpine  Moneywort-  (Soldanella  alpina),  a 
charming  little  plant,  and  closely  allied  to  the  extensive 
genus  Primula  ;  its  specific  name  has  reference  to  the 
leaves,  which  are  roundish  and  money-like,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  dark  green  clusters.  These,  together  with 
the  numerous  stems  which  support  several  drooping 
bell-shaped  blue  flowers,  beautifully  fringed,  render  the 
plant  a  desideratum  in  a  collection  of  choice  hardy 
flowers. — C.  B.  Green,  Acton,  JV. 

- - 

GARDENERS’  TRIALS  AND 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Having  read  the  paper  “From  Apprentice  to  Master,” 
published  recently  in  your  columns,  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  writer,  and  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  given 
Us  a  few  hints  on  the  employer’s  duty  to  the  head 
gardener,  though  I  am  afraid  that  is  such  a  delicate 
subject  as  to  require  very  careful  handling  in  order  to 
bring  about  any  improvement  in  their  condition  and 
position.  As  a  class,  they  are  about  the  worst  re¬ 
munerated  for  their  labour,  and  yet  they  are  expected 
to  have  gone  through  all  the  preparatory  training  so 
well  put  forth  in  the  above-mentioned  paper.  In  a 
great  number  of  the  places  vacant  for  gardeners  now¬ 
adays,  they  can  also  employ  the  wife,  to  take  charge  of 
the  laundry,  dairy,  poultry,  or  to  assist  in  house,  &c. , 
coming  in  her  category  of  required  capabilities,  and  all 
for  the  handsome  remuneration  not  exceeding,  if  equal 
to,  that  earned  by  a  bricklayer’s  labourer. 

Head  gardeners  are,  unfortunately,  too  thick  on  the 
ground ;  if  a  situation  is  advertised  applicants  are 
overwhelming.  I  heard  of  a  nobleman’s  place  being 
advertised  ;  the  wages  were  a  trifle  more  than  30s.  per 
week,  with  house,  and  there  were  over  200  applicants  ! 
There  are  two  classes  of  gardeners— those  who  have 
been  trained  “from  apprentice  to  master,”  and  those 
who,  having  failed  in  some  other  calling,  have  taken  to 
gardening,  and — as  I  once  heard  a  nurseryman  remark — 
consider  themselves  gardeners  because  they  have  wheeled 
a  barrowful  of  manure  to  a  Cucumber  bed.  Of  course, 
these  latter  craftsmen  are  quite  good  enough  for  some 
places,  but  we  frequently  find  them  out  of  their 
latitude.  They,  as  it  were,  “trim  their  boat  and  sit 
quiet,”  having  it  in  their  power  to  engage  good  hands 
to  keep  them  from  rolling,  but  very  often  we  find  them 
the  most  arbitrary  of  captains. 

Apprentices  do  not  always  make  the  best  use  of  their 
time  or  opportunities  ;  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
that  they  do  not  always  have  the  chance  given  to 
them.  I  knew  one  that  used  to  boast  about  paying 
£20  for  three  years,  at  an  establishment  where  they 
had  something  like  twenty  glass  structures  ;  but  he 
did  not  know  the  Hepatica,  or  how  to  strike  Vine  eyes. 
He  did  manage  to  strike  some  Dahlia  cuttings,  and 
when  they  were,  getting  nice  stuff  topped  them  !  yet  this 
worthy  emanated  from  his  apprentice  ground  as 
foreman  ! 

A  great  many  follow  the  profession  because  their 
fathers  are  gardeners.  They  are  bred  and  born  in  the 
line,  and  as  youngsters  grow  to  have  a  love  for  the 
gentle  art.  They  may  have  the  choice  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions  given  them,  and  they  very  probably  often  wish 
when  too  late  that  they  had  taken  to  something  else  ; 
for  a  young  mechanic  at  twenty-one  can  claim  equality 


with  his  fellows,  but  the  young  gardener  has  to  be 
knocking  about  from  pillar  to  post  for  another  ten 
years  before  he  can  obtain  a  head  place,  and  then, 
perhaps,  not  get  a  mechanic’s  wage.  The  golden 
age  for  a  gardener  is  from  thirty  to  forty — if  under  he 
is  told  he  is  too  young,  if  over,  too  old  ;  and  as  gar¬ 
deners  are  such  birds  of  passage,  I  would  suggest  that 
it  ought  to  become  a  rule  for  an  employer  to  furnish 
the  gardener’s  residences,  so  that,  married  or  single, 
when  leaving  a  situation,  he  would  only  have  his 
portmanteau  to  remove,  and  not  a  houseful  of  furniture 
to  drag  to  metropolitan  apartments  adjacent  to  the 
gardeners’  asylum — a  London  nursery. 

In  the  proposals  for  resuscitating  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  published  in  a  contemporary 
the  other  week,  a  noted  practitioner  suggests  that  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  the  “sympathy  and  support  of 
practical  gardeners,”  and  makes  the  proposition  to 
“confer  upon  a  limited  number  of  the  leading  gardeners 
throughout  the  country  the  honour  of  associate  of  the 
R.  H.  S. but  he  adds  that  among  “gardener’s  names 
which  occur  in  garden  directories  there  are  men  of 
various  degrees  of  ability,”  and  further  purposes  to 
confer  the  distinction  on  “those  gardeners  who  have 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  eminence  in  their 
profession.”  To  these  proposals  a  writer  makes  the 
very  sensible  reply,  ‘ 1  that  the  eminence  attained  to  is 
in  a  great  measure  reflected  from  his  employers  coffers.” 
That  is  so  ;  the  prizes  in  the  horticultural  world  are 
similar  to  those  in  other  professions,  it  is  not  always 
a  man’s  ability  that  lands  him  into  position,  it  is  more 
often  influence  ;  a  great  many  good  men  are  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  working  under  disadvantages, 
their  light  is  hidden  under  a  bushel,  they  never 
probably  have  the  opportunity  to  make  their  names 
famous,  therefore,  do  not  reach  that  goal — “eminence 
in  their  profession.” 

It  is  a  saying  that  “everything  comes  to  a  man  who 
waits  '  ;  but  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  gardeners  find 
in  the  twilight  of  their  career  that  they  have  been  as  it 
were  looking  for  the  “Philosopher’s  stone.” — Path¬ 
finder.  _ _ 

GARDENING  NOTES  FROM 

AMERICA. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  has  done 
wonders.  It  has  brought  together  the  florists  from 
every  corner  of  the  country,  and,  through  its  conven¬ 
tions  and  printed  proceedings,  distributed  a  vast  deal 
of  knowledge  and  goodwill,  while  it  has  introduced  a 
wide-awake  progressive  spirit  among  our  florists.  The 
membership  fee  is  S2  yearly.  While  you  pay  you  are 
a  member,  when  your  payments  cease  your  member¬ 
ship  ceases.  There  is  no  initiation  fee,  anyone  who 
pays  $2  can  become  a  member  ;  and  I  hope  it  may 
always  continue  in  this  way.  Handicapped  by 
voluminous  rules  and  regulations,  bye-laws,  restric¬ 
tions,  and  “bosses,”  this  society  could  not  continue  to 
be  the  popular  one  it  now  is. 

A  Florists’  Club  has  sprung  up  since  a  year  or  so 
in  almost  every  large  city  in  the  country.  What  the 
national  society  is  on  a  large  scale,  these  local  clubs 
are  on  a  lesser  one,  and  are  independent  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  societies. 

The  Cut-Flower  Business  is  enormous,  but  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand  ;  hence  prices  rule  very 
low.  Roses  are  very  plentiful  this  winter,  and,  coupled 
with  Carnations,  hold  a  leading  place  ;  but  Poinsettias, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Freesias,  and  other  flowers 
in  their  season  are  furnished  in  immense  quantities. 

Orchids  are  becoming  fashionable,  and  there  is 
a  fair  demand  at  good  prices.  Some  of  our  florists 
grow  them  in  vast  quantity,  and  they  have  mostly 
every  species  and  variety  worth  growing  for  winter 
flowers.  Siebreclit  and  Wadley  have  almost  a  village 
of  glasshouses  filled  with  Orchids — of  Cattleyas  alone 
they  have  thousands  upon  thousands.  De  Forest, 
Bush,  Breckenridge,  Saul,  Mathews,  and  other  florists 
have  immense  collections,  while  almost  every  florist 
has  a  few.  Private  collections  are  also  quite  numerous, 
some  of  them— for  instance,  Messrs.  Ames’,  Coming’s, 
and  Kimball’s— being  very  complete.  Mr.  Pitcher,  of 
Hew  Jersey,  has,  within  a  year  or  two,  also  entered 
largely  into  Orchid  growing,  and  has  an  exceptionally 
rich  collection  of  Cypripediums.  Mr.  Manda,  the 
gardener  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  tells  me 
that  he  himself  has  the  largest  collection  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums  in  the  country  ;  but  since  I  was  there  last 
autumn  he  writes  me  that  he  has  built  a  greenhouse  of 
his  own  on  neighbouring  land,  and  removed  thither 
all  of  his  own  Orchids  from  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums  are  exceedingly  popular  here, 
and  all  over  the  country  we  have  our  Hovember 


exhibitions,  just  as  you  have  in  England,  and  grow 
some  capital  plants.  Multitudes  of  cut  flowers  on 
exhibition  last  year  were  over  7  ins.  across,  Robert 
Bottomly  measuring  8  ins.  The  plants  ripen  any 
quantity  of  seed,  consequently  we  all  raise  numbers 
of  seedlings  ;  but  those  of  Chrysanthemums,  no  matter 
what  their  parents  may  have  been,  are  often  a  woeful 
lot.  True,  w’e  get  some  beauties  sometimes.  In  order 
that  the  flowers  can  be  more  easily  fertilised,  we  clip 
the  petals  short  with  the  shears,  and  then  trust  to 
nature  or  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  Most  of  the  seeds  are 
ripe  and  gathered  before  Christmas.  They  germinate 
in  eight  or  nine  days,  and  if  raised  in  February  they 
bloom  the  following  Hovember. 

Aquatics. — Within  the  last  six  years  Lily  ponds 
have  become  a  desirable  adjunct  to  prominent  public 
and  private  gardens.  The  Lilies  are  kept  in  the  green¬ 
houses  during  winter,  and  planted  into  the  little  ponds 
in  summer.  A  bed  of  this  sort  in  one  of  the  public 
squares  in  the  middle  of  Hew  York  city  last  summer 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  All  day  long  a 
group  of  admiring  people  stood  near  that  basin,  and 
after  dark,  too,  when  the  night-blooming  Hymphteas 
were  in  flower. 

The  Horticultural  Press  is  well  represented  by 
several  excellent  monthlies.  The  American  Garden  is 
a  well-conducted  practical  paper,  with  artistic  finish. 
A  little  while  ago  it  bought  up  the  Ladies'  Flcral 
Cabinet,  and  now  it  has  also  purchased  the  Gardeners' 
Monthly,  and  united  them  with  itself.  For  many 
years  the  latter  was  the  leading  gardening  paper  of 
America,  and  its  accomplished  editor,  Professor  Thomas 
Meehan,  has  a  world-wide  fame  as  one  of  our  most 
eminent  botanists.  Popular  Gardening  is  the  work  of 
one  of  our  brightest,  most  vigorous,  and  practical 
horticulturists,  dealing  with  almost  every  department  in 
gardening  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  the  large  amount  of 
solid,  pointed,  and  condensed  matter  its  pages  contain. 
By  purchase  it  has  also  acquired  five  other  gardening 
papers,  and  combined  them  with  itself.  The  American 
Florist  is  a  semi-monthly  and  a  commercial  florists’ 
paper  only.  It  is  a  bright  and  prosperous  publication, 
much  appreciated  by  the  trade,  and  has  already  done  a 
vast  amount  of  good.  We  also  have  Orchard  and 
Garden,  and  some  other  good  papers.  Besides,  every 
agricultural  paper  throughout  the  country  is  more  or 
less  a  horticultural  publication. 

But  all  eyes  are  just  now  looking  forward  with  much 
expectation  to  Garden  and  Forest,  a  new  weekly  paper 
which  will  appear  in  the  second  week  in  February. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent, 
director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Styles, 
late  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  as  managing  editor,  and 
Mr.  D.  A.  Munro,  late  of  Harper’s,  as  publisher. 

Of  Gardeners  the  supply  here  exceeds  the  demand. 
European  gardeners  who  come  to  this  country  are,  for 
the  most  part,  strictly  greenhouse  men.  This  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  themselves,  for  the  man  with  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  trees,  shrubs,  lawn  making,  road  making,  grading, 
and  laying-out  places,  also  with  some  practical  idea  of 
farming  is  the  man  most  needed  and  best  paid  here. 
So  far  as  outdoor  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  are  con¬ 
cerned,  our  native  Americans  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
successful  than  European  immigrants.  In  Europe 
when  a  man  gets  a  good  situation  as  head  gardener  he 
considers  himself  settled  for  life  ;  here  it  is  different, 
gardeners  generally  stay  in  their  situations  till  they 
have  saved  up  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  then 
start  into  business  on  their  own  account  as  florists. 
Ho  gardener  need  come  here  with  the  idea  of  leading 
an  easy  “high-toned”  life;  here,  we  are  all  working 
men,  and  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 
The  consequential  “master”  gardener  of  Europe  is, 
thank  heaven,  unknown  in  this  broad  democratic  land. 

Some  prominent  horticultural  American  gentlemen, 
who  visited  Europe  last  summer,  say  that  the  parks 
and  gardens  of  Berlin  are  the  finest  they  have  seen  any¬ 
where  ;  also  that  the  Italian  gardens  are  lovely,  and 
the  French  gardening  better  than  the  English.  This 
applies  to  outdoor  gardening  and  public  parks  only. 
They  consider  that  the  English  gardeners  scatter 
flower-beds  about  too  promiscuously.  They  were  most 
agreeably  surprised  with  Spilth’s  Hurseries  at  Berlin, 
and  speak  of  them  as  containing  a  more  numerous 
assortment  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  than  they  found 
iu  any  other  commercial  establishment  that  they  visited. 

Horticultural  Taste  is  spreading  here,  and  that 
too  in  its  most  beautiful  phases.  Glaring  patches  of 
colour  and  crazy-quilt  designs  are,  with  refined  educated 
people,  objects  of  ridicule.  They  want  broad  unbroken 
lawns,  handsome  shrubs,  graceful  trees,  umbrageous 
specimens,  and  harmonising  groups  ;  they  want  land¬ 
scape  gems. — X.,  New  York,  Jan.  30th. 
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NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

February  14  th. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  rardalinum. 

The  scape  bore  eleven  fully  expanded  flowers,  which 
were  regularly  set  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
main  axis,  and  the  whole  presented  a  charming  appear¬ 
ance.  They  owed  their  character  and  general  aspect  to 
the  pure  white  ground  of  the  sepals,  petals, and  labellum, 
which  were  marked  with  a  few  large-sized  purplish  brown 
blotches,  not  merely  spots,  as  we  general!}'  accept  the 
latter  term.  The  labellum  has,  in  addition,  the  large 
yellow  blotch  peculiar  to  0.  crispum,  occupying  the 
crest  and  a  portion  in  front  of  it.  Exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff. ) 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  COOKSONI. 

This  is  a  peculiar  form  of  D.  nobile,  in  which  the 
petals  have  made  a  bold  attempt  to  imitate  a  labellum, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  flower  to 
become  regular  ;  and  a  flower  that  is  normally  irregular, 
and  tends  to  become  regular,  is  described  as  assuming 
the  peloria  state.  The  sepals  are  rose,  while  the  petals 
have  the  usual  purple  tips  peculiar  to  D.  nobile,  but 
their  bases  have  become 
partly  concave  or  hooded, 
with  the  large  purple  blotch 
characteristic  of  the  lip  of 
that  species.  The  lip  is  quite 
normal,  but  well  coloured. 

Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and 
H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fern- 
side,  Bickley  (gardener,  Mr. 

Parks. ) 

Ardisia  mamillata. 

The  specific  name  of  this 
plant  refers  to  the  singular 
elevations  or  little  teat-like 
processes  with  which  the 
leaves  are  densely  furnished 
all  over  their  upper  surfaces  ; 
while  these  same  elevations 
terminate  in  a  coarse  white 
hair  or  bristle,  which  gives 
the  leaf  a  shaggy  or  bristly 
appearance.  In  this  same 
character  the  species  is 
strikingly  distinct,  and 
being  of  dwarf  habit,  will 
become  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  A  great  quantity 
of  bright  red  berries,  of 
a  larger  size  than  those  of 
A.  crenulata,  are  produced 
on  short  lateral  branches 
below  the  leaves.  The  stem 
of  the  plant  shown  was 
about  6  ins.  or  7  ins.  high, 
and  is  the  tallest  we  have 
seen,  although  the  plant  is 
several  years  old.  It  also 
flowers  very  early  from  seed 
when  the  foliage  is  scarcely 
above  the  surface  of  the  pot.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Pteris  cretica  nobilis. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  plant  is,  as  the 
varietal  name  implies,  bold  and  striking  or  noble.  The 
older  and  shorter  fronds  form  a  close  mass,  about  4  ins. 
to  6  ins.  in  height,  and  overlap  the  pot ;  while  the 
younger  and  taller  fronds  stand  about  12  ins.  or  14  ins. 
high.  Terminating  the  main  rachis  and  each  of  the 
principal  secondary  ones,  is  a  large  and  broad  even- 
topped  or  corymbose  crest,  and  to  this,  as  well  as  the 
erect  character  of  the  principal  or  stronger  fronds,  the 
bold  character  of  this  Fern  is  due.  No  doubt  it  will 
prove  an  excellent  subject  for  market.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper 
Edmonton,  N. 

Iris  Histrio. 

The  four-angled  glaucous  leaves  of  kthis  species  are 
similar  to  those  of  I.  reticulata,  but  somewhat  stouter 
or  thicker.  Standards  and  petaloid  stigmas  are  of  a 
cheerful  bright  blue,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
falls,  which  are  much  broader  and  strikingly  variegated 
or  reticulated  with  white  on  a  deep  blue  ground.  The 
foliage  is  not  particularly  conspicuous,  but  is  longer  than 
the  flowers,  and  shows  off  their  lively  colours  to  great 


advantage.  The  latter  are  comparatively  of  large  size 
for  the  plant,  and  borne  singly  on  scapes,  which, 
together  with  the  flowers  themselves,  do  not  exceed  3 
ins.  to  4  ins.  in  height.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  Palestine.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Chesliunt. 

Dendrobium  chrysodiscus. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Orchid  are  compressed  much 
in  a  similar  way  to  those  of  D.  tortile,  are  about  the 
same  length,  and  well  furnished  with  leaves  resembling 
those  of  the  latter  species  or  D.  nobile.  The  flower  in 
size  and  shape  reminds  us  of  D.  Ainsworthii,  and  has 
white  sepals  and  petals,  tipped  with  rosy  purple.  The 
labellum  is  also  white,  with  the  tip  similarly  coloured 
to  the  petals  ;  but  the  lower  part,  which  is  large  and 
shallowly  concave,  has  a  large  crimson  and  yellow 
blotch.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  Imperator. 

The  flowers  of  this  grand  variety  were  of  unusual 
size  and  substance,  commanding  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  them.  The  sepals  are  blush  coloured,  but  of 
great  size,  and  form  an  admirable  back-ground  to  the 
richly  coloured  petals,  which  may  be  described  as  of  a 
rich  crimson-purple,  and  constitute  the  most  attractive 


Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni. 


and  imposing  feature  of  the  flower.  In  the  numerous 
and  often  splendid  forms  of  this  species  the  labellum  is 
generally  the  most  highly  coloured  organ,  and  although 
not  so  in  this  case,  is,  nevertheless,  heavily  variegated 
with  rose  and  crimson  on  a  pale  ground,  and  bears  a 
yellow  tongue  or  crest.  The  column  is  white.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Chinese  Primula,  Braid’s  Seedling. 

Like  other  Primulas  coming  from  the  same  source, 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  characterised  by  large 
size,  and  are  flat,  fimbriated,  imbricated,  and  of  good 
substance.  They  may  be  described  as  rich  carmine, 
with  a  crimson  band  or  broad  line  surrounding  the 
yellow  eye.  On  account  of  this  latter  character  the 
variety  has  also  been  termed  Auriculieflora,  constituting 
a  type  or  strain  resembling  an  Auricula,  and  might 
with  advantage  be  infused  into  other  first-class  flowers 
of  different  colours.  The  plants  shown  had  robust 
foliage  of  the  ordinary  triangular  and  lobed  type. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent. 

Rhododendron,  Ruby. 

Compared  with  others  with  which  we  are  now 
becoming  familiar,  the  floivers  of  this  form  are  of 
medium  size,  but  characterised  by  an  intense  crimson- 
scarlet  colour,  and  a  highly  ornamental  appearance. 


They  are  funnel-shaped,  with  a  glossy  and  shining 
lustre.  The  parentage  is  somewhat  complicated  ;  the 
plant  being  derived  through  different  crosses  of  It. 
jasminiflorum,  R.  javanicum,  R.  jasminifloram  carmin- 
atum,  and  R.  multicolor  Curtisii.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  seedling  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
the  ultimate  habit  of  the  plant  will  be  ;  but  from  the 
fact  of  R.  multicolor  being  concerned  in  the  parentage, 
which  is  dwarf,  bushy,  and  branched,  we  may  expect 
that  Ruby  will  also  partake  of  that  character.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Rhododendron,  Imogene. 

The  flowers  in  this  case  are  funnel-shaped,  large,  and 
of  great  substance,  with  broad  rounded  lobes  or  seg¬ 
ments.  The  colour  is  somewhat  unique,  and  difficult 
to  describe,  and  might  be  termed  soft  creamy  yellow, 
suffused  with  blush,  and  the  corolla  being  open  or 
broadly  expanded  at  the  mouth,  it  exhibits  the  crimson 
anthers,  which  add  to  the  unusual  colour  of  the  flower, 
and  that  may  be  described  as  a  compromise  between 
the  clear  soft  yellow  of  R.  Teysmannii,  the  seed-bearing 
parent,  and  the  warm  rose  of  R.  Taylori,  the  pollen 
parent,  itself  a  hybrid.  Being  at  once  large-flowered, 
of  great  substance,  and  a  highly  decorative  variety,  the 
award  was  well  merited.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Tree  Carnation,  Phyllis. 

In  this  we  have  a  vigorous 
strong-growing  winter¬ 
flowering  Picotee,  with  mode¬ 
rately  broad  deep  glaucous 
foliage.  The  flowers  are 
large,  perfectly  double,  and 
without  being  dressed,  of 
goodform.  From  appearances 
the  variety  will  make  a 
useful  and  generally  popular 
subject  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  in  winter.  The  petals 
are  heavily  striped  and  flaked 
with  bright  red  or  scarlet 
on  a  pure  white  ground. 
The  delicate  and  sweet 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  also 
adds  greatly  to  their  value. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough. 

- - 

MIGNONETTE. 

Mignonette  means  “little 
darling,”  and  is  supposed 
to  be  an  Egyptian  plant, 
and  to  have  been  brought  to 
England  from  the  south  of 
France,  where  it  is  called 
Hebe  d’Amour,  or  Love- 
flower.  By  a  manuscript  note 
in  the  library  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  it  appears  that 
the  seed  of  the  Mignonette  was 
sent  in  1/42  by  Lord  Bate¬ 
man,  from  theRoyal  Gardens, 
Paris,  to  Mr.  Richard 
Bateman,  at  old  Windsor  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
this  seed  was  not  dispersed,  and  perhaps  not  cultivated 
beyond  Mr.  Bateman’s  garden,  as  it  is  found  that  Mr. 
Miller  received  the  seed  from  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Royen, 
of  Leyden,  and  cultivated  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Chelsea,  in  the  year  1752.  From  Chelsea  it  soon  got 
into  the  gardens  of  the  London  florists,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  plants  to  furnish 
balconies — a  fact  noticed  by  Cowper,  who  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  in  the  year  that  this  flower  first  per¬ 
fumed  the  British  atmosphere  by  its  fragrance.  The 
author  of  “The  Task”  soon  afterwards  celebrates  it  as  a 
favourite  plant  in  London. 

“ - the  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 

Of  Orange,  Myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed.” 

I  have  a  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  1787 
which  gives  a  coloured  illustration  of  the  Mignonette. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  very  faithful  representation  of 
the  plant  as  seen  in  those  days,  and  one  can  see  how 
the  plant  has  been  improved  in  the  past  century.  The 
illustration  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  represents  a 
small  and  loose  spike  of  flowers  quite  inferior  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  fine  types  of  the  present  day. 

Although  the  Mignonette  is  a  flower  of  no-  heraldic 
fame,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  seen  on  the  armoured 
shield  of  a  noble  Saxon  house,  and  the  origin  of  its 
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adoption  is  given  in  the  following  legend,  which  is 
related  by  Mr.  R.  Folkard  in  his  interesting  book  on 
Plant  Lore  :  — 

“A  Count  of  Walstheim  was  betrothed  to  Amelia 
Yon  Nordburg,  a  very  young  and  beautiful  heiress, 
whose  poor  cousin  Charlotte,  an  amiable  girl  of  no 
particular  personal  charms,  had  been  brought  up 
with  her  from  infancy.  Returning  one  evening  from  a 
charitable  visit,  the  humble  dependent  found  her 
aunt’s  saloon  full  of  guests,  the  ladies  busily  occupied 
in  selecting  flowers,  for  which  their  admirers  were 
expected  to  improvise  mottoes.  Charlotte  was  invited 
to  follow  the  example  of  her  betters.  Amelia  Yon 
Nordburg  had  selected  the  Rose  as  her  emblem,  and 
her  companions  had  naturally  chosen  such  popular 
flowers  as  were  best  calculated  to  elicit  gallant  com¬ 
pliments. 

“  Thus  most  of  the  floral  favourites  had  been  appro¬ 
priated,  so  Charlotte  placed  a  modest  spray  of  Mignonette 
in  her  dress.  Noticing  as  she  did  so  that  her  coquettish 
cousin  was  neglecting  the  Count  of  Walstheim  for  the 
fascinations  of  a  gallant  colonel,  and  anxious  to  recall 
the  thoughtless  heiress  to  her  lover’s  side,  Charlotte 
asked  the  Count  what  motto  he  had  ready  for  the  Rose. 
Taking  out  his  pencil,  he  wrote:  ‘  Elle  ne  vit  qu’un 
jour,  et  ne  plait  qu’nn  moment,’  and  then  presented 
her  with  this  motto  for  her  own  Mignonette  :  1  Ses 
qualities  surpassent  ses  charmes.’  His  wilful  fiancee 
took  offence  at  the  Count’s  discrimination,  and  revenged 
herself  by  treating  him  with  studied  coldness  and 
neglect,  the  result  being  that  the  Count  transferred  his 
affections  to  the  dependent  Charlotte,  whom  he  soon 
afterwards  married,  and  to  celebrate  the  event,  added 
a  spray  of  Mignonette  to  the  ancient  arms  of  his 
family.” 

The  odour  which  this  little  flower  exhales  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  too  powerful  for  the  house  ;  but  even 
those  persons  must  be  delighted  with  the  fragrance 
which  it  throws  from  the  balconies  where  it  is  grown, 
into  the  streets.  This  is  an  experience  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  ;  but  I  cannot  quite  accept  the  statement  of 
one  writer,  who  remarks  that  “We  have  frequently 
found  the  perfume  of  the  Mignonette  so  powerful  in 
some  of  the  better  streets,  that  we  have  considered  it 
sufficient  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  those  effluvia 
that  bring  disorder  with  them  in  the  air.’’  This  is, 
perhaps,  carrying  admiration  for  the  Mignonette  a  little 
too  far.  I  may  add  that  the  generic  name — Reseda — 
was  given  by  the  ancients,  from  rese  dare — to  assuage 
— because  some  of  the  species  were  esteemed  good  for 
mitigating  pain. 

Of  varieties  of  the  Mignonette  there  are  now  many, 
white,  golden  and  red.  Many  names  are  given  to 
selections,  of  which  the  reader  can  take  his  choice.  The 
Mignonette  is  an  annual  in  its  native  home,  and, 
therefore,  naturally  decays  when  it  has  matured  its 
seeds.  This  is  as  good  a  definition  of  an  annual  as  any 
I  can  give.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  very  fine 
plants  are  obtained  when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn. 
I  have  known  very  fine  plants  spring  from  self- 
sown  seeds,  better  than  any  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  spring. 

Those  who  grow  Mignonette  in  pots  for  market, 
generally  sow  the  seeds  about  the  first  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  placing  ten  or  a  dozen  seeds  in  a  48-sized  pot  filled 
with  suitable  soil,  and  then  thinning  out  to  live  or  so 
plants.  The  pots  are  kept  in  frames  all  the  winter 
where  a  little  heat  can  be  applied  in  severe  weather,  and 
the  plants  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 

But  it  is  possible  to  transform  the  annual  Mignonette 
into  a  perennial  shrub.  A  young  plant  should  first 
be  grown  on  in  a  pot,  with  a  stick  about  18  ins.  high 
placed  by  its  side  to  tie  the  stem  up  to  ;  and  as  it 
advances  in  height  the  leaves  and  the  young  branches 
must  be  kept  stripped  from  the  lower  part,  so  as  to 
form  a  naked  stem  to  the  height  required.  This  stem 
will  become  sufficiently  hard  and  woody  to  endure  the 
winter  by  being  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  the 
window  of  a  sitting-room,  and,  indeed,  may  be  pre¬ 
served  for  several  years  if  air  be  given  when  the  weather 
will  allow,  so  that  the  growth  is  kept  robust.  What  is 
to  be  avoided  is  that  the  young  branches  do  not  become 
too  delicate. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  vessels  form  they  should  be 
pinched  off,  which  causes  the  plant  to  put  forth  fresh 
shoots  and  fresh  flowers.  The  plants  must  not  be 
permitted  to  mature  the  seeds  ;  what  is  to  be  sought 
for  is  fresh  growths  and  other  blossoms.  I  have 
seen  very  fine  plants  grown  in  this  way,  that  last  for 
three  or  four  years  or  more,  and  by  means  of  careful 
shifts  into  good  soil  are  made  objects  of  great  beauty  in 
the  conservatory  or  greenhouse. — P.  D. 
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Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  Use  of  Insecticides  in  Plant  Cleaning. — 
To  see  that  no  insect  pests  infest  the  plants  at  all 
seasons,  is  a  very  important  matter  in  the  Orchid 
houses,  but  more  especially  now,  and  I  am  tempted  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  necessity  for  using  some 
reliable  insecticide  for  sponging  the  plants  with,  and 
this  I  do  the  more  particularly,  because  of  late  I  have 
heard  more  than  one  grower  affirm  that  they  used  only 
plain  water  for  the  purpose,  and  considered  insecticides 
unnecessary.  Such  remarks  show  that  the  life-history 
of  scales  has  not  been  studied  by  those  who  make  them, 
or  they  would  know  that  unless  some  means  are  taken 
to  destroy  the  eggs  and  minute  larvae,  which  the  very 
act  of  removing  the  mature  insects  have  released,  they 
prepare  a  fine  crop  for  a  future  day,  unless  by  sponging 
with  some  safe  insecticide  they  be  destroyed.  In  the 
very  young  state  by  this  means  the  eggs  or  larvae  and 
almost  invisible  young  scales  are  easily  destroyed,  and 
I  care  not  what  insecticide  is  used — Fir  Tree  Oil, 
Fowler’s  Insecticide,  and  Gishurst  Compound,  all  are 
equal  to  the  purpose,  and  safe  if  mixed  according  to 
instructions  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plain 
water  does  not  answer  the  desired  end,  sufficient  stock 
recovering  from  a  simple  wetting  to  give  plenty  of 
work  and  more  mischief  in  the  future.  Some  of  the 
tropical  varieties  of  scales  now  to  be  found  in  our  hot¬ 
houses  evidently  produce  more  than  one  crop  in  the 
year,  while  with  mealy-bugs  there  is  continuous 
generation.  These  latter,  however,  are  seldom  met 
with  in  Orchids,  unless  where  they  are  grown  with 
other  plants. — James  O’Brien. 

A  Batch  of  Rare  Odontoglossums. 

The  opening  spring  frequently  brings  flowers  of  hjb.id 
Odontoglossums  for  my  opinion,  and  lately  my  eyes 
have  been  gladdened  by  some  exceptionally  fine  ones. 
First — - 

Odontoglossum  EXCELLENS,  from  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton,  the  lucky  introducers  of  the 
first  plant  of  this  variety.  The  present  one  has  the 
same  bright  citron-yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  with  a 
few  chestnut-brown  spots,  the  petals  unspotted,  all  the 
segments  having  a  white  ray  at  the  base,  the  lip  being 
white  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  front,  and  having  a 
few  dark  spots  in  the  median  portion.  From  Mr.  Geo. 
Russell,  The  Gardens,  Redlands,  Hillhead,  comes  a  fine 
inflorescence  of  the  same  thing,  except  that  in  this  case 
the  petals  have  one  to  three  large  crimson  blotches. 
0.  exeellens  occupies  the  same  position  to  0.  Pescatorei 
that  0.  Andersonianum  or  0.  Wilckeanum  does  to 
0.  crispum  ;  and  although  few  of  it  have  yet  flowered, 
it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  it  is  equally  variable  in  one 
or  two  instances.  I  have  met  with  poor  forms  of  it, 
named  0.  Vuylstekeanum. 

Odontoglossum,  New  Hybrid. — From  Messrs. 
Wm.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Tweed  Vineyards,  Clovenfords, 
comes  a  lovely  medium-sized  variety,  which  I  can  only 
name  as  above  ;  it  is  a  charming  neat  flower,  with  rich 
chocolate  -  crimson  markings  on  the  segments  and 
labellum,  which  suggests  a  cross  with  0.  blandum. 
Of  it  more  anon. 

Odontoglossum  prasxitens  (true). — The  last  term 
is  necessary  for  this  extremely  rare  introduction  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons.  It  is  often  supplied  by 
forms  of  0.  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum,  from  which  it 
is  quite  distinct.  It  may  be  a  hybrid  of  0.  triumphans, 
as  it  has  all  the  rich  colouring  and  fine  form  of  that 
species,  but  with  a  fringed  labellum,  and  more  like 
that  of  0.  Pescatorei.  It  is  a  handsome,  very  rare,  and 
valuable  variety,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lees,  of 
South  View,  Oldham,  where  it  flowered  out  of  an 
importation  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company. 
The  specimen  is  far  the  best  of  the  kind  I  have  seen. 

Odontoglossum  tentaculatUM.  —  From  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton,  comes  flowers  of  a  grand 
form  of  this.  It  is  like  a  richly  coloured  form  of  0. 
mulus,  with  more  the  elegant  form  of  0.  elegans,  the 
lip  especially  being  elongated,  and  terminating  in  a 
sharp  spur.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  are 
yellow,  showily  blotched  with  reddish  brown.  In  is 
probably  a  cross  between  0.  luteo-purpureum  and  0. 
odoratum,  the  same  as  0.  mulus  and  0.  cuspidatum, 
the  difference  which  is  so  marked  in  each  being  brought 
about  by  the  variable  character  of  the  parents. 

Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum  speciosum.  — From 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  At  last  a  Lindleyanum  which 
no  one  will  turn  his  nose  up  at  and  call  a  weed  as  they 
do  the  type  !  The  present  has  really  large  handsome 
flowers  quite  twice  the  size  of  the  original,  wax-like  in 


texture,  yellow,  with  one  or  two  large  reddish  blotches 
on  the  segments,  and  a  pure  white  column  and  base  to 
the  lip.  Mho  will  be  lucky  enough  to  secure  this 
phenomenon  ? 

Odontoglossum  Schillerianum. — From  Mr.  D. 
Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Westmouut,  Hillhead,  comes  this 
rare  and  lovely  Odontoglossum  whose  markings  are  so 
exquisite,  although  so  neat.  Mr.  Wilson’s  variety  has 
flowers  nearly  2  ins.  across  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
lemon-yellow,  white  at  the  base,  'each  segment  having 
about  forty  brown  spots  equally  distributed  over  it, 
and  numerous  purple  dots  on  the  white  portion  next 
the  column  ;  the  column  and  base  of  the  labellum 
are  also  pure  white  profusely  dotted  with  similar 
purple  spots.  The  woolly  labellum  is  finely  serrated, 
and  has  one  large  irregular  brown  blotch  in  front  of 
the  pure  white  callus,  and  some  smaller  spots  forming 
a  pattern  round  the  edge.  It  has  a  little  of  0.  blandum, 
some  of  0.  constrictum,  and  an  air  of  a  good  true  0. 
odoratum  about  it.  It  is  an  introduction  of  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  and  flowers  from  him  represent 
it  as  sometimes  much  darker  and  always  variable,  but 
ever  handsome.  It  will  be  rare  for  a  long  time,  for  no 
importation  has  yet  been  got  over. — James  O' Brien. 

Hardy  Cypripediums  in  Pots. 
“Arthur,”  who  inquires  (at  p.  381)  whether  he  can 
grow  hardy  Orchids  in  pots,  need  not  hesitate  to  start 
with  the  hardy  Cypripediums— all  beautiful  plants, 
that  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  pots  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  ordinary  garden  frame.  C.  spectabile, 
the  species  he  mentions,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  hardy 
Lady’s  Slipper  Orchids,  and  has  few  rivals  even  among 
tropical  kinds.  He  should  purchase  a  few  strong 
roots  of  it.  They  much  resemble  those  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  largest  and 
plumpest  crowns  or  eyes  being  selected  as  likely  to 
produce  the  finest  blooms,  so  it  is  with  the  Cypripedes. 
The  roots  should  be  obtained  at  once  from  a  reliable 
source,  as  they  will  soon  be  commencing  active  growth. 
Most  likely  they  will  be  out  of  the  soil,  so  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pot  them.  One  of  the  finest  roots  is 
sufficient  for  a  6-in.  pot,  as  the  fleshy  ones  spread  out 
widely.  The  pot  should  be  well  drained,  as  the  plant 
requires  a  deal  of  water  when  in  full  growth.  The  soil 
should  be  fibry  peat  broken  roughly,  with  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  and  sufficient  white  sand  to  keep  the 
compost  free  and  open.  The  tops  of  the  crowns  should 
be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  in  other 
respects  the  potting  is  the  same  as  with  ordinary  plants. 
After  the  latter  operation  is  completed,  put  the  plants 
into  a  cold  pit,  keeping  them  moist  but  not  wet.  In 
April  the  eyes  will  begin  to  push  leaves,  and  later  on 
the  floiver-stem  will  appear  if  the  crowns  be  strong. 
The  large  and  beautiful  rose-tinted  flowers  will  well 
repay  any  trouble  taken. ,  Similar  treatment  will  suit 
other  hardy  Cypripediums,  the  best  of  which  are 
C.  pubescens,  C.  parviflorum,  C.  maeranthum,  and 
C.  candidum.  C.  calceolus  does  best  in  a  stiffer  soil 
than  that  used  for  the  others— in  fact,  it  will  thrive  in 
pure  loam.  These  are  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
hardy  Orchids  to  grow  in  frames  and  to  place  in 
windows  when  in  bloom  ;  but  I  should  recommend 
“Arthur”  not  to  attempt  the  culture  of  the  so-called 
“cool  Orchids”  unless  he  has  had  some  experience 
of  them,  and  a  more  suitable  place  to  grow  them  in 
than  a  frame  or  window.  —  G. 
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THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Cannas  and  Hedychiums. — Plants  of  this  class  should 
now  be  re-potted  or  divided  and  potted  up  in  the  case 
of  Cannas  that  are  to  be  employed  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden  during  summer.  The  latter  are  so  nearly  hardy 
that  they  can  be  wintered  in  any  cool  house,  and 
generally  they  commence  showing  some  signs  of  starting 
about  this  time  if  the  temperature  is  not  too  low.  In 
any  case  the  strong  fleshy  rhizomes  should  be  divided 
and  potted  into  32  sized  pots  or  larger,  according  as 
the  size  of  the  pieces  require  it,  and  stood  in  a  warm 
pit  to  start  them  freely  into  growth.  Hedychiums 
may  be  grown  successfully  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out.  In  the  latter  case  a  top-dressing  will  sometimes 
suffice  if  there  is  plenty  of  root  room,  and  the  soil  is 
not  exhausted,  otherwise  lift  the  entire  mass,  and 
renew  the  soil  with  a  compost  of  substantial  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand.  In  potting  allow  ample 
room  for  the  rhizomes  to  increase  before  reaching 
the  sides  of  the  pot ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  young 
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roots  will  be  able  to  permeate  the  new  soil  and  help 
themselves. 

Costus  and  Alpinia. — Although  belonging  to  the 
same  family  of  plants  as  the  above,  the  species  of 
Costus  are  generally  more  refined  and  less  rampant  in 
their  growth.  A  number  of  the  species  are  grown 
solely  for  the  ornamental  character  of  the  foliage,  but 
C.  igneus  bears  large  oraDge  flame-coloured,  flowers  in 
abundance,  and  constitutes  a  handsome  decorative 
plant  on  that  account.  Few  species  of  Alpinia  are 
cultivated  ;  but  A.  nutans  is  a  handsome  object  when 
well  grown,  and  is  not  uncommon.  It  requires  a  large 
house  for  its  accommodation,  as  the  stems  grow  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  Give  ample  root  accommodation 
in  the  latter  case,  and  a  good  rich  compost  ;  but  always 
maintain  perfect  drainage,  on  account  of  the  water 
necessary  during  growth  in  summer. 

Olivias. — As  the  various  species — such  as  C.  nobilis, 
C.  Gardeni,  and  C.  miniata — throw  up  their  scapes, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  temperature,  if  not 
already  there,  and  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure 
several  times  a  week.  The  last-mentioned  is  the  most 
profuse  in  variety,  and  is  now  rapidly  coming  into 
flower  in  most  establishments.  The  varieties  of 
C.  miniata  are  generally  known  in  gardens  as  Himanto- 
phyllums.  _ 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Whether  inserted  singly  or 
several  in  a  pot,  all  those  that  are  strong  and  well 
rooted  should  be  potted  off  without  delay  into  60’s  or 
small  48’s,  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  will  be  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  and 
free  from  the  exciting  influences  of  a  high  temperature. 
If  left  longer  in  the  cutting-pots  they  are  apt  to 
become  drawn  and  leggy. 

Forced  Plants.  —The  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
as  the  case  may  be,  should  now  be  gay  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  including  bulbs,  Lilacs,  Deutzias, 
Staphyleas,  and  Azaleas,  special  attention  being  given 
to  those  of  the  A.  mollis  tj’pe,  from  the  size  and  pro¬ 
fusion  of  their  flowers,  and  their  use  either  as  pot 
plants  or  for  cut  flowers. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 
Strawberries. — Continue  to  introduce  fresh  batches, 
and  gradually  raise  the  temperature  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth  and  flower,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  take  the  plants  from  house  to  house  as 
they  require  it,  putting  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
so  as  to  give  the  leaves  substance,  to  prevent  drawing 
and  set  the  flowers.  If  small  batches  only  are  in¬ 
troduced  at  a  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  them 
all  the  same  treatment  in  one  house.  Newly-introduced 
batches  should  not  be  hard  forced,  as  it  is  ruinous  to 
the  plants  and  the  expected  crop.  When  the  flowers 
have  dropped  and  the  fruit  is  swelling  thin  out  the 
weakest,  and  feed  the  plant  with  weak  liquid  manure 
made  from  deer  or  sheep  droppings.  Maintain  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  65°  at  night  when  the  fruit  is  advancing, 
and  keep  a  little  air  on  at  the  front  ventilators. 

Peaches.  —  The  second-early  houses  are  now  in 
flower,  and  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
weather  a  genial  temperature  should  be  maintained, 
not  for  the  sake  of  forcing  or  hurrying  the  trees  into 
growth,  but  to  keep  the  air  of  the  house  circulating 
and  moderately  dry,  so  as  to  ensure  a  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  pollen. 

Poses,  whether  as  standards  or  bushes,  are  now  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  show  well  for  bloom.  Keep  as 
near  the  light  as  possible,  and  ventilate  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions — treatment  which  not  only  keeps 
the  growths  short -jointed  and  sturdy,  but  gives  the 
flowers  greater  substance,  making  them  more  durable. 
Water  freely  with  liquid  manure,  which  may  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  mentioned  for  Strawberries,  with 
occasional  doses  of  weak  guano-water. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Sea  Kale  and  Horse  Radish. — Fresh  plantations 
of  these  should  be  made  in  ground  that  has  been  well 
trenched  and  manured.  If  the  long,  fleshy,  thong-like 
roots  have  been  laid  aside  from  time  to  time  as  the  old 
plants  were  dug  up  for  use,  there  will  generally  be  an 
abundance  of  stock  with  which  to  plant  a  large  area. 
In  the  case  of  Sea  Kale  especially,  do  not  use  the  old 
crowns,  as  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  roots  of 
moderate  thickness,  or  by  sowing  seed  later  on  should 
the  old  stock  be  insufficient. 

Onions. — Lose  no  favourable  opportunity  of  getting 
the  ground  ready  for  Onions  when  in  workable  con¬ 
dition.  It  should,  above  all  things,  be  dry,  in  order  to 


prevent  puddling  during  the  process  of  rolling,  treading, 
and  raking  necessary  to  render  the  ground  suitable  for 
an  Onion  crop.  When  this  process  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  draw  shallow  drills,  about  10  ins.  or  12  ins. 
apart,  with  a  draw-hoe,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly. 

- ->X<— - 
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Royal  Horticultural. — Feb.  14th. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in 
the  East  Crush  Room  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.  P. ,  presiding.  About  sixty 
Fellows  were  present,  and  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  a  number  of  new  Fellows  were  elected. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  said  it  was  well  known  to  every¬ 
body  that  a  certain  amount  of  blame  had  been  cast  on 
the  council  for  the  action  they  took  in  resigning  in 
a  body  and  then  proposing  the  re-election  of  the  greater 
body  of  themselves.  It  appeared  to  him  that  instead 
of  any  blame  they  ought  to  receive  the  most  cordial 
thanks,  for  by  their  resignation  they  enabled  the  society 
to  elect  a  new  council  en  bloc  if  they  thought  fit,  or  to 
infuse  as  much  new  blood  into  it  as  they  chose ; 
and  by  many  of  them  offering  themselves  for  re-election, 
they  showed  plainly  that  there  was  ample  life  in  the 
society  to  enable  it  to  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 
They  had,  in  fact,  utterly  declined  to  act  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  rats  deserting  a  sinking  ship.  He  thought 
therefore  that  it  would  only  be  a  graceful  act  if  they  re¬ 
elected  those  members  of  the  council  who  were  willing 
to  continue  their  services.  He  therefore  moved  that 
“This  meeting  begs  to  thank  the  council  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  by  their  proffered  resignations  they 
have  given  to  the  Fellows  of  electing  an  entirely  new 
council,  but  respectfully  declines  to  accept  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  following  members — Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Professor  M.  Foster,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Dyer,  Mr.  William  Lee,  Colonel  Beddome,  Mr.  Sydney 
Courtauld,  Mr.  E.  G.  Loder,  Baron  Henry  Schroder, 
and  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson.”  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  chairman  then  announced  that  the  election  of 
officers  and  council  would  next  be  proceeded  with,  and 
ballot  papers  were,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom, 
handed  round  to  those  present.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
remarked  that,  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  Baron 
Schroder  for  the  post  of  treasurer,  the  council  were  very 
anxious  that  the  Baron  should  act  in  that  capacity, 
and  did  their  very  best  to  induce  him  to  accept  the 
post.  Baron  Schroder,  however,  was  unfortunately 
obliged,  out  of  paramount  considerations  of  health  and 
work,  to  decline,  and  he  might  inform  them  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Baron  in  which  he  expressed 
his  extreme  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  that  day,  inasmuch  as  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
with  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  He  also  regretted  to  say 
that  Professor  Foster  was  likewise  prevented  from  being 
present  in  consequence  of  a  bad  cold.  Col.  Beddome, 
who  was  one  of  the  nominees  for  the  post  of  treasurer, 
and  who  would  have  made  an  excellent  officer,  had  also 
declined  to  serve,  and  the  council  had  unanimously 
nominated  Mr.  Morris  for  that  position.  A  good 
many  of  the  Fellows  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
did  not,  perhaps,  know  who  Mr.  Morris  was.  He 
might,  however,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  his  career,  state  that  Mr. 
Morris,  after  a  distinguished  course  at  the  University, 
had  been  engaged  in  horticultural  matters  in  the 
colonies  for  many  years,  and  had  occupied  many  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  connection  with  them.  He  (Sir  T. 
Lawrence)  was  informed  that  the  gardens  under  Mr. 
Morris’s  control  had  always  been  well  managed,  not 
only  from  a  horticultural  but!  a  business  point  of  view, 
and  the  council  would  be  fortunate  if  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  that  gentleman. 

Major  Lendy  and  Mr.  B.  Wynne  then  formally 
withdrew  their  opposition  respectively,  to  the  nomina¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Dyer  as  members  of  the 
council. 

The  chairman  said  it  was  his  duty  to  make  a  few 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the 
society,  and  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
occupied  a  more  hopeful  position  now  than  it  did  a 
year  ago.  That  arose  mainly,  in  his  opinion,  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  now  no  longer  trammelled  by  a 
connection  with  South  Kensington.  He  had  no  desire 
to  recall  disagreeable  memories,  and  he  might  here  say, 
with  reference  to  the  gentlemen  who  thought  it  their 
duty  to  send  in  their  resignations  as  members  of  the 
council — Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  Major  F.  Mason, 
and  Mr.  W.  Haughton — that  he  thought  the  thanks  of 


the  council  and  of  the  society  Were  due  to  them  for  the 
services  they  had  rendered  during  many  years.  They 
did  not  altogether  agree  as  to  what  was  the  wisest  to  do 
for  the  future  of  the  society  ;  but  these  gentlemen 
loyally  accepted  the  position  when  they  found  they 
were  in  a  minority,  and  with  a  view  to  rendering  the 
future  consultations  of  the  council  more  satisfactory, 
they  withdrew.  They  took  that  step,  of  course,  after 
they  ascertained  that  their  views  no  longer  commanded 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  council.  Colonel  Trevor 
Clarke  was  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world,  and, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  his  resignation  in  that 
respect  was  a  loss  to  the  society.  The  absence  of  the 
other  two  gentlemen  would  also  be  felt  ;  and  he  might 
especially  say,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Haughton,  that  the 
society  would  have  liked  to  continue  his  services  it 
possible.  He  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence)  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
council  were  now,  at  all  events,  of  one  opinion  ;  and 
that  majority  were  agreed  that  the  connection  of  this 
society  with  South  Kensington  had  been  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  society.  There  had,  amidst  the 
gloom,  been  transient  gleams  of  sunshine,  hut  they 
had  not  taken  advantage  of  those  transient  gleams  of 
sunshine,  in  a  financial  sense,  to  put  money  by  for  a 
rainy  day.  On  the  contrary,  these  glimpses  of  sunshine 
had  done  rather  more  harm  than  good,  as  they  had  had 
the  effect  of  leading  the  society  into  a  rather  extravagant 
course.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  lamented  death  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  the  circumstances  of  the  society 
probably  would  have  been  far  different.  They  would 
have  had  the  enormous  advantage  to  he  derived  from 
his  prudent  and  wise  advice  and  great  influence,  and 
if  he  had  lived  the  story  of  their  connection  with  South 
Kensington  would  doubtlessly  have  been  a  totally 
different  one.  As  they  knew,  about  this  time  last 
year  negotiations  were  going  on  with  the  Albert  Hall 
Corporation.  These  negotiations  never  came  to  any¬ 
thing,  and  he  was  never  sanguine  that  they  would.  He 
must  confess  that  he  never  believed  it  was  likely  that 
their  negotiations  with  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the 
1851  Exhibition  would  ever  lead  to  a  result  satisfactory 
to  the  society.  Reference  was  made  in  the  report  read 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  to  the  desirability  of 
getting  a  site  for  the  society  on  the  property  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  A  site  was  offered  to  them  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  not  in  a  good  position  it  was 
true,  though  if  it  had  been  adequate  in  size  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  adopted  by  the  society.  But  the 
offer  was  encumbered  with  this  perfectly  impossible 
condition,  that  it  was  not  to  confer  on  the  society  any 
right,  either  moral  or  legal,  to  the  use  of  the  gardens 
or  conservatory.  They  would  thus  have  found  them¬ 
selves  hampered  with  the  incubos  of  a  building  of 
considerable  costliness,  and  the  use  of  which  would 
have  been  annihilated  if  they  had  not  had  at  the  same 
time  the  use  of  the  gardens  and  conservatory.  Then 
there  was  an  offer  to  let  the  gardens  to  them  at  a  rental 
of  £1,000  a  year.  That  in  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  society  was  impossible.  To  have 
paid  the  rates  and  taxes  as  well  as  to  have  incurred 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  gardens  would  have 
been  an  enormous  additional  burden,  and  whatever  the 
financial  condition  of  the  society  might  be  now,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  worse  if  they  had  entered 
into  any  such  agreement  as  that  suggested  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  Thus  it  was  that  the  negotiations 
that  had  been  going  on  year  after  year,  and  the  offers 
made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  had  practically 
failed,  and  it  has  long  been  obvious  that  the  ceasing  of 
the  connection  with  South  Kensington  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  a 
complete  and  definite  severance.  In  thus  going  away 
they  would  leave  a  great  deal  behind  them.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  the  society  had  spent  on  the  grounds 
where  they  were  now  located  £7S,557  18s.  id.,  or,  in 
round  figures,  £80,000.  On  leaving  the  grounds  they 
would  not  receive  consideration  even  to  the  extent  of 
one  halfpenny  ;  and  whether  or  not  they  were  acting 
wisely  in  bringing  their  connection  with  Kensington 
and  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  an  end,  there  remained 
this  fact  that  it  left  this  enormous  sum  of  money 
behind,  and  he  was  afraid  he  might  also  say  it  left 
some  small  portion  of  its  credit  and  renown  behind 
with  it.  It  was  their  business  to  look  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  face,  and  see  if  they  could  not  — by  setting 
the  society  on  a  new  basis,  and  finding  it  a  proper 
home — re-establish  its  character  and  position.  They 
had  received  very  great  assistance  from  horticulturists 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  believed  that  when 
the  proposals  that  to-day  would  be  laid  before  the 
society  became  known  that  assistance  would  be  largely 
increased.  As  to  the  charter,  they  had  consulted  their 
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solicitors,  and  they  advised  them  that  once  possessed 
of  a  charter  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  society  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  a  costly  and  troublesome  proceeding 
to  get  it  amended,  and  consequently  that  if  possible  it 
was  desirable  to  go  on  with  the  present  charter.  No 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  charter  was  absolutely 
obsolete,  and  when  they  departed  from  South  Ken¬ 
sington  would  refer  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  had 
entirely  ceased  to  exist.  But  he  thought,  in  face  of  the 
advice  they  had  received,  they  had  better  run  on  with 
the  present  charter  as  long  as  possible.  With  regard 
to  the  bye-laws,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  were 
also  obsolete.  With  reference  to  the  council,  he  should 
like  to  mention  that  they  had  placed  their  resignations 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fellows,  with  the  view  of  leaving 
the  society  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  whatever  selection 
they  thought  proper  of  a  new  council.  It  had  been 
suggested  in  one  quarter  that  as  they  had  proceeded  to 
re-nominate  a  certain  number  of  their  tody,  their 
resignations  were  scarcely  sincere  ;  but  a  little  reflection 
and  study  of  the  bye-laws  would  show  that  this  was 
not  so.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  would  not 
most  willingly  resign  his  place  to  make  way  for  any- 
body  else,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  of  the  slightest 
advantage  to  the  society.  Some  comment  has  been 
made  on  the  fact  that  they  had  on  the  council  two 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  national  establishment 
at  Kew.  It  was  feared  that  the  rest  of  the  council 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  them. 
Now,  if  the  council  could  not  hold  their  own  against 
two  of  its  members — whether  they  came  from  Kew 
or  anywhere  else— they  would  be  unfit  for  their 
position.  But  the  fact  was  that  they  had  acted  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  with  them,  and  the 
fact  of  the  council  having  among  them  the  head 
of  the  greatest  botanical  and  horticultural  institution 
in  the  world  was  of  the  greatest  advantage.  "With 
regard  to  the  outside  committee,  the  council  had  met 
with  the  greatest  possible  assistance  from  them.  Out 
of  the  seven  gentlemen  proposed  by  that  committee  for 
election  to  the  council,  the  council  had  adopted  four. 
Two  of  the  gentlemen  whose  resignations  the  Fellows 
had  declined  to  accept  would  find  it  necessary,  they 
said,  to  retire,  and  would  make  way  for  two  others  of 
the  seven  proposed  by  the  outside  committee.  The 
result  would  be  that  out  of  the  fifteen  new  council 
eight  would  be  old  members  and  seven  would  be  new. 
The  council  had  received  many  assurances  that  the 
persons  interested  in  horticulture  had  no  intention  of 
deserting  the  society.  It  had  unfortunately  been  in 
difficulties  in  regard  to  financial  matters,  and  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  council  to  be  provided 
with  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  society, 
as  they  could  not  incur  liabilities  if  they  saw  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  deal  with  them.  But  when 
matters  were  placed  on  a  new  footing,  he  believed  the 
amount  of  support  required,  which  was  not  very  large, 
would  be  accorded. 

Mr.  Geo.  Deal,  secretary  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Fellows,  appointed  on  December  13th,  then  read 
the  following 

Repoet  of  the  Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
passed  at  a  special  general  meeting  held  on  December 
13th,  1887,  and  confirmed  at  the  subsequent  meeting 
on  January  10th,  1888,  deems  it  expedient,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  annual  meeting  (albeit  the  committee  has 
been  only  a  short  time  in  existence),  to  lay  before  you 
a  report  of  its  work  and  deliberations  up  to  the  present. 

The  members  originally  nominated  were  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. ,  the  president  of  the  society, 
Baron  Schroder,  Professor  Michael  Foster  and  G.  F. 
Wilson,  members  of  council,  Messrs.  A.  H.  Smee,  H. 
J.  Pearson,  H.  J.  Yeitch,  Shirley  Hibberd,  George 
Paul,  and  Dr.  Masters . 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  powers  conferred  upon  it,  Dr.  Masters  was 
elected  chairman,  and  there  were  added  to  its  number 
the  following  gentlemen  : — Messrs.  J.  Woodbridge,  J. 
Douglas,  R.  Ker,  T.  B.  Haywood,  H.  Turner,  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  and  G.  Deal,  the  last-named  gentleman  being 
afterwards  requested  to  act  as  secretary.  Messrs. 
Herbst  and  Marshall  were  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
added  to  the  committee.  Some  gentlemen  whom  the 
committee  would  most  gladly  have  added  to  its  number 
were,  for  various  reasons,  unable  to  respond  to  the 
invitation  sent  to  them.  The  selection  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  has  been  made  with  a  view 
to  secure  as  complete  a  representation  of  all  sections 
and  interests  of  the  horticultural  community,  includiug 
representatives  of  the  special  societies,  as  circumstances 
permit. 


Nominations  to  Council. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  suggest  to  the  council  the 
names  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Smee,  H.  J.  Veitch,  George 
Paul,  T.  B.  Haywood,  C.  R.  Scrase  Dickins,  J.  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  to  fill  certain  of  the 
anticipated  vacancies  in  the  council  at  the  annual 
meeting.  The  council  at  once  adopted  some  of  these 
names,  and  it  is  believed  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  whereby  some  others  may 
be  selected  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  Your  committee  regrets  exceedingly 
that  Baron  Schroder,  whom  it  had  suggested  to  fill  the 
position  of  treasurer,  finds  himself  unable  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  the  office. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies  in  the  Council. 

The  Committee  begs  to  recommend  that  as  two 
extraordinary  vacancies  in  the  council  are  anticipated 
after  the  election  this  day,  such  vacancies  should  be 
filled  by  the  election  of  Messrs.  T.  B.  Haywood  and  J. 
Woodbridge. 

New  Premises  for  the  Society. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the 
society,  and  after  an  inspection  of  numerous  premises 
by  means  of  a  sub-committee,  your  committee  submits 
that  the  under-mentioned  premises  seem  to  meet  the 
present  requirements  of  the  case  better  than  any  other, 
and,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that  they  should 
be  forthwith  secured. 

Offices. — -The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  first 
floor  of  No.  Ill,  Victoria  Street,  is  well  suited  for  the 
London  head-quarters  and  offices  of  the  Society,  and 
for  the  housing  of  the  Lindley  Library  in  case  the 
trustees  consent  to  its  being  placed  there."  The 
premises  occupy  a  good  position,  almost  midway 
between  the  Victoria  Stations  and  St.  James’s  Park 
Station  on  the  District  (Underground)  Railway,  and 
within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  either.  The  ground- 
floor  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the  “Metropolitan 
Drinking  Fountain  Association,”  and  the  upper  floors 
are  let  out  in  sets  of  chambers.  The  first  floor  consists 
of  two  rooms  and  the  usual  conveniences.  The  smaller 
of  the  rooms  is  16  ft.  2  ins.  long  by  8  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  and 
could  be  used  as  a  clerk’s  room.  The  larger  of  the 
rooms  is  a  spacious  and  convenient  apartment,  42  ft.  6  ins. 
long  by  22  ft.  9  ins.  wide.  It  has  a  coved  ceiling,  and 
is  very  lofty,  being  18  ft.  high,  so  that  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  library,  reading  and  council 
room,  and  for  business  purposes  generally. 

A  plan  of  the  premises  and  a  sketch  of  the  larger 
room  have  been  prepared,  which  will  explain  the 
extent  of  the  accommodation  much  better  than  mere 
words  can  do.  These  premises  are  offered  at  a  rental 
of  £120  per  annum,  free  from  rates  and  taxes. 

Arrangements  for  Shows  and  Meetings. — Your  com¬ 
mittee  having  in  view,  at  this  particular  time,  only 
the  metropolitan  requirements  of  the  society,  further 
submits  that  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish 
Rifle  Volunteers  is  well  suited  for  holding  large  exhi¬ 
bitions,  smaller  meetings,  and  for  the  assemblage  of 
the  several  committees.  It  is  situated  in  James  Street, 
Victoria  Street,  within  two  minutes’  walk  of  St. 
James’s  Park  Station,  on  the  District  (Underground) 
Railway.  It  is  close  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
and  within  two  or  three  minutes’  walk  of  111,  Victoria 
Street — the  premises  already  recommended  for  the 
offices  of  the  society.  The  hall  is  135  ft.  long  by  72 
ft.  wide,  is  lofty,  has  a  fairly  good  light,  and  generally 
suitable  for  the  purposes  indicated.  It  has  a  back 
entrance  which  can  be  made  use  of  for  carrying  in  and 
removing  exhibits,  and  a  carriage  entrance  adapted  for 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  visitors.  There  is  room 
available  in  the  basement  for  the  storage  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  tables  and  tressels.  Your  committee  has  insti¬ 
tuted  inquiries  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  and 
now  begs  to  recommend  that  the  society  should  confirm 
the  offer  made  by  the  committee  to  pay  a  rental  of 
.A100  per  annum,  from  March  25th  next,  in  order  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  hall  for  twenty  meetings  during 
the  year  ;  the  rent  to  include  the  cost  of  storage  room 
in  the  basement  for  the  society’s  tables  and  tressels, 
and,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  use,  on  show  days,  of  the 
luncheon-room,  and  probably  of  the  committee-room 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  occasionally.  Proposi¬ 
tions  to  hold  exhibitions,  &c.,  at  Chiswick  and  other 
localities  in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  will  form  the 
subjects  of  future  deliberation. 

The  trustees  of  the  Library  are  not  absolutely  bound  by  their 
deed  to  place  the  library  on  the  society’s  premises,  alter  its 
removal  from  South  Kensington,  though  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  would  do  so. — M.  X.  M. 


New  Bye-Laws  and  General  Policy. 

The  committee  has  under  consideration  the  construction 
of  new  bye-laws  intended  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of 
as  complete  a  horticultural  policy  as  possible— one  in 
which  all  aspects  and  departments  shall  be  considered, 
to  the  undue  preponderance  of  none,  but  to  the  general 
advantage  of  all.  A  more  adequate  representation  of 
horticultural  representatives  and  of  diverse  interests  in 
the  council  is  aimed  at  as  well  as  an  enlarged  constituency, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  by  means  of  reduced  rates  of 
subscription,  adequate  privileges  and  representation  on 
the  governing  body  being  secured  to  the  subscribers  of 
whatever  grade. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  the  institution  of  such  a  policy 
the  society  may  become  the  central  horticultural  society 
of  the  empire,  with  branches  and  representatives  in 
every  district  of  the  country,  and  with  committees  and 
sub-committees  to  meet  the  wants  of  specialists  and 
those  interested  in  particular  departments. 

Secretary  and  Manager. 

The  committee  urges  the  paramount  importance  of 
appointing  a  well-qualified  paid  secretary  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  the  services  of  such  an  officer  being,  in 
its  opinion,  indispensable  for  the  adequate  discharge  of 
the  work  involved  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  society. 

Lastly,  as  these  and  other  schemes  for  the  future 
development  of  the  society  must  of  necessity  occupy 
some  considerable  time  before  they  can  be  put  into 
working  order,  your  committee  suggests  that  it  should 
this  day  be  re-appointed  with  full  powers,  and  that  it 
should  continue  to  co-opeiate,  in  the  same  satisfactory 
spirit  as  heretofore,  with  the  council  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  society. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Maxwell  T.  Masters,  Chairman. 

Geo.  Deal,  Secretary. 

February  14  th,  1888. 

Dr.  Masters,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
presented  the  above  report,  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  harmony  and  co  operation  which  have  existed 
between  it  and  the  council,  and  added  that  the  new 
policy  which  was  indicated  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  initiated  by  Prof.  Forster  and  Mr.  Dyer,  and 
already  approved  by  the  Fellows.  One  great  fault  of 
their  society  had  been  that  they  had  looked  upon  horti¬ 
culture  as  the  plaything  of  the  rich,  or  as  a  mere 
money-grubbing  machine  for  the  few  pecuniarily 
interested  in  it.  But  horticulture  had  far  higher  aims 
than  this.  It  had  involved  in  it  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  agriculture  of  the  future  would 
be  to  a  large  extent  horticulture,  and  the  society  had 
got  to  teach  agriculturists  how  to  make  a  living.  It 
seemed  also  to  him  that  the  society  had  not  sufficiently 
considered  the  interests  of  the  practical  gardeners  of 
the  kingdom,  many  of  whom,  perhaps,  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  subscription,  and  whom  it  might  be  well  to 
admit  at  a  lower  subscription,  and  so  endeavour  to 
promote  their  education  and  welfare,  and  raise  them  in 
the  social  scale.  It  might  be  said  this  was  a  very  fine 
scheme,  but  they  did  not  expect  to  carry  it  out  all  at 
once.  Gradual  evolution  and  not  sudden  revolution 
would  ultimately  land  them  where  they  hoped  to  be. 
Personally  he  did  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  get 
on  long  without  a  new  charter,  but  much  might  in 
the  meantime  be  done  by  altering  their  bye-laws. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and 
adopted,  and  the  committee,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Roupell,  seconded  by  Mr.  "Wynne,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  J.  Cheal,  was  re-appointed. 

Some  scrutineers  having  been  previously  appointed, 
and  a  ballot  taken,  it  was  reported  that  the  old 
members  of  council  already  named  by  the  Rev.  "W. 
"Wilks,  and  also  Mr.  D.  Morris,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  Mr. 
George  Paul,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
"Wilks  himself  were  elected,  and  the  following  were 
returned  as  officers  : — presidont,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  ;  treasurer,  David  Morris,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  ; 
secretary,  William  Lee  ;  auditors,  John  Lee,*  Wm. 
Richards  and  H.  Turner. 

A  resolution  empowering  the  council  to  rent  the 
London  Scottish  Volunteers  Drill  Hall  at  £100  a  year, 
and  the  Victoria  Street  Offices  at  £120  was  then  passed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Lang,  builder, 
for  assistance  rendered  by  him  to  the  committee  in 
finding  and  securing  these  premises. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr. 
Haughton,  Major  Mason,  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke,  and 
Captain  Bax,  the  late  assistant-secretary. 

It  was  next  resolved  that  the  following  be  a  new  bye. 
law; — “The  president  may  call  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  society  if  he  considers  it  necessary,  any 
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bye-law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  subject  to  not 
less  than  a  week’s  notice  being  given.” 

Colonel  F.  Trevor  Clarke,  rising  to  acknowledge  the 
vote  of  thanks  in  which  he  had  been  included,  said  he 
had  joined  the  society  when  he  was  young,  he  had 
grown  old  amongst  them,  he  loved  and  honoured  the 
society,  and  hoped  to  die  in  its  service. 

The  council’s  report  and  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
were  formally  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Fruit  and  Floral  Committees. 

The  conservatory  on  this  occasion  wore  a  much  gayer 
and  more  interesting  aspect  than  at  several  of  the 
mid-winter  meetings.  Not  only  were  the  exhibits 
numerous,  but  some  of  them  were  large.  Herbaceous 
plants  that  have  been  forced  or  brought  into  flower 
earlier  than  they  would  under  natural  circumstances, 
Orchids,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Rhododendrons,  and 
magnificent  collections  of  Apples,  considering  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  seasou,  made  altogether  something  more 
important  than  a  mere  fruit  and  floral  committee 
meeting. 

A  fine  and  interesting  group  of  Orchids  was  contri¬ 
buted  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. ,  M.  P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bickerstaffj,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  it  included 
Pleurotliallis  Roezlii  (anew  and  rare  plant),  Masdevallia 
leontoglossa,  M.  gargantea  (singular-looking  species), 
M.  Fraseri,  Dendrobium  amethystoglossn,  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  punctatissimum  (splendidly  grown), 
Cattleya  l’ercivaliana,  and  several  other  fine  things 
that  were  certificated.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange,  Walliugton,  exhi¬ 
bited  Ophrys  lutea,  an  interesting  and  pretty  yellow 
species,  together  with  Dendrobium  Kingianum  album, 
Masdevallia  culex,  Oncidium  Russellianum,  Vanda 
cristata  striata  (for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks), 
and  several  others.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  exhibited  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Odonto- 
glossum  maculatum  anceps,  and  another  Lycaste  that 
was  certificated.  Several  interesting  hybrids  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  notably  Dendrobium 
splendidissimum,  D.  eusmum,  D.  e.  leucopterum  (for 
which  they  received  a  vote  of  thanks),  and  several 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Baron  Schroder,  The 
Dell,  Egham,  for  a  magnificent  inflorescence  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  Stevensi,  branched  and  bearing  fifty 
flowers.  He  also  sent  0.  c.  xanthotes,  Dendrobium 
speciosum  Hillii,  and  varieties  of  Lielia  anceps. 
Holothrix  (Tryphia)  secunda,  Bletia  verecunda,  and 
Coelogyne  lentiginosa  came  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
"Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for  a  beautiful 
group  of  Daffodils  interspersed  with  Snowdrops,  Scilla 
siberica,  Bletia  hyacinthina,  Chiouodoxa  sardensis,  and 
others.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  J.  James, 
Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  for  a  well-grown 
group  of  Chinese  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  the  latter 
especially  showing  flower-heads  of  rare  merit.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  a 
very  interesting  group  of  Narcissi,  Croci,  Chionodoxa 
Lueilise,  Scilla  bifolia,  Laehenalia  Nelsoni,  Colehicum 
eroeiflorum,  Narcissus  monophyllus,  and  others,  for 
which  they  received  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Chinese  Primulas  of  great  merit,  one  of 
which  was  certificated.  They  were  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  collection. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  a  beautiful 
group  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Saxifragas, 
Cyclamens,  Violets,  &e.  Besides  new  varieties  of 
greenhouse  hybrid  Rhododendrons  that  were  certificated 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  showed  several  others,  in¬ 
cluding  a  grand  box  of  cut  blooms,  and  a  Lilaceous 
plant,  Korolkowia  discolor.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  Pendell 
Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley,  exhibited  specimens  of  a 
pendulous  variety  of  Acacia  vertieillata,  Brunsfelsia 
calycina,  and  a  fine  umbel  of  Astrapaea  Wallichi. 
Seedling  Lenten  Roses  of  the  Helleborus  orientalis 
and  H.  purpurascens  type  came  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough 
showed  a  new  tree  Carnation,  named  Novelty,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  flaked  with  a  slaty  colour,  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  A  fine  truss  of  Brownia  grandiceps  and 
Lilium  Thomsonianum  came  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge, 
showed  some  dried  and  very  ornamental  specimens  of 
the  grass  Eulalia  japonica.  Mr.  L.  Slatter,  Banbury, 
exhibited  specimens  of  Helleborus  niger  variety. 

Fruit  was  a  fine  feature,  more  especially  Apples, 


which  occupied  a  considerable  length  of  staging.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  for  a  collection,  consisting 
of  106  dishes  of  Apples  in  excellent  condition.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  for  eighty-five  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Oranges,  including  several  forms  of  the  Shaddock, 
Citron,  Lemon,  Lime,  and  Orange,  popularly  known 
as  such.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  k.  Sons  for  a  collection  of  Apples, 
which  contained  some  seventy-six  dishes  of  late-keeping 
and  valuable  sorts.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  II.  Smee,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey,  for  a  collection  of 
seventy  dishes  of  Apples.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury,  received  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for 
sixteen  dishes  of  Apples  and  five  of  Pears,  the  former 
especially  being  of  large  size  and  in  good  preservation. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham,  for  a  collection  consisting  of  twenty-five 
dishes  of  Apples,  four  of  Pears,  and  some  well-coloured 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling  Grape  that  had 
been  cut  for  twelve  weeks. 

Several  smaller  exhibits  were  made  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  who  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Danesfield 
and  Tennis  Ball,  two  varieties  of  Onion,  and  he  showed 
also  some  Apples  ;  by  Mr.  Burnett,  The  Gardens, 
Deepdene,  Dorking,  who  showed  Apples  and  Lady 
Downe’s  Grape,  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Farnboro’  Grange, 
who  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  some  Apples  ;  by 
Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trentham  Gardens,  Stoke-on-Trent,  who 
received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  good  specimens 
of  Calville  Blanche  Apple  ;  and  specimens  of  Wrench’s 
variegated  Kale  came  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

- - 

FLORICULTURE. 


Pinks. 

Unlike  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Pinks  are  planted 
out  of  doors  in  beds  in  autumn,  the  beds  being  raised 
above  the  ground-level  in  order  to  throw  off  the  wet. 
The  Pink  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  severe  weather. 
Now  that  wre  are  getting  through  the  winter,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  a  fine  day,  when  it  is  drying  some¬ 
what,  to  go  over  the  beds,  stir  the  surface,  and  clear 
away  all  weeds.  Another  thing  that  is  required  to  be 
done  is  to  press  firmly  into  the  soil  all  plants  that  may 
have  become  loosened  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  and 
adding  some  fresh  rich  soil  on  the  surface.  Indeed, 
plants  that  are  isolated  in  borders  may  be  gone  over  in 
this  way  with  great  advantage,  the  addition  of  some 
surface  soil  to  these  being  very  beneficial.  Any  loose 
branches  should  be  secured  in  some  way,  so  that  they 
may  be  safe  from  harm  when  the  sweeping  March 
winds  come.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  beau- 
ful  laced  and  fragrant  florists’  Pinks  are  not  so  much 
grown  as  they  once  were.  They  are  of  hardy  constitu¬ 
tion,  free  growth,  profuse  blooming,  and  exquisitely 
scented. 

Forcing  Pinks. — Let  me  add  a  word  or  two  in  favour 
of  these  also.  There  are  now  a  large  batch  of  these, 
and  one  great  use  to  which  they  can  be  put  is  to  bloom 
early  in  pots  in  the  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  before 
those  in  the  open  ground  flower.  I  confine  myself  to 
one  variety  only — Lord  Lyon.  I  have  a  dozen  or  so 
plants  of  this  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  and  they  have 
done  well,  and  are  becoming  active.  They  will  go 
into  the  greenhouse  presently,  and  be  brought  on 
into  flower  gradually.  These  charming  varieties  are 
frequently  recommended  for  this  purpose  ;  but  people 
spoil  them  by  forcing  too  much,  and  giving  them 
too  much  heat.  They  require  to  be  brought  on  gently, 
undue  haste  causing  the  plants  to  become  drawn  and 
infested  with  green-fly.  The  following  list  includes 
some  of  the  best  varieties  : — Anne  Boleyn,  deep  rose, 
with  dark  centre  ;  Derby  Day,  deep  pink,  laced  with 
purple  ;  Lord  Byron,  deep  rosy  purple,  a  good  grower  ; 
Mr.  Sinkins,  large,  pure  white  ;  and  Lady  Blanche, 
pure  white,  small  and  very  compact.  These  can  be 
highly  recommended  for  pot  culture,  and,  in  order  to 
have  good  plants  by  autumn,  cuttings  should  be  put  in 
as  early  as  possible  in  spring. 

Seedling  Pinks. — These  are  always  interesting  if  the 
plants  have  been  raised  from  seeds  taken  from  good 
varieties.  I  shall  presently  plant  out  a  number  of 
seedlings  sent  me  in  the  autumn  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell, 
raised  from  seed  obtained  from  the  very  best  laced 
varieties,  and  also  some  from  the  pure  white  Mrs. 
Sinkins.  Thpy  were  small  plants  when  received,  but 


having  been  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  they  have 
made  nice  bushy  plants,  and  will  bloom  well  in  May 
and  June.  One  great  value  about  the  Pink  is,  that  it 
precedes  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  and  so  extends  the 
period  of  floral  service  of  the  fragrant  Dianthus. — R.  D. 

Gold-laced.  Polyanthuses  in  Pots. 

The  prizes  offered  for  these  at  the  two  exhibitions  of 
Auriculas — one  in  London  and  the  other  in  Manchester 
— encourage  the  cultivation  of  these  Polyanthuses  in 
pots.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  having  been  kept  in 
cold  frames,  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  infested  with 
green-fly,  and  the  leaves  should  be  cleansed  by  fumigat¬ 
ing  the  plant  with  Tobacco  smoke,  or  carefully  washing 
them  in  Tobacco  water.  When  the  leaves  have  become 
dry,  then  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots 
to  see  if  the  drainage  is  perfect,  and  if  it  be  found 
choked  remove  it  with  care,  add  fresh  drainage  to  the 
pot,  and  then  replace  the  plant,  using  as  much  care  as 
possible  that  the  balls  of  soil  be  not  broken.  If  the 
surface  soil  has  become  sour  it  is  well  to  remove  an 
inch  or  so  of  it,  care  being  taken  that  the  fibres  be  not 
disturbed  more  than  is  possible.  The  addition  of  some 
nice  rich  soil  encourages  surface  rooting,  which  is  of 
great  assistance  to  the  plants.  My  own  plants  have 
come  through  the  winter  pretty  well  ;  but  I  find  fogs 
are  much  more  trying  to  them  than  severe  frost.  A 
great  many  plants  were  lost  during  the  dry  summer  of 
1887.— A.  D. 

- - — - - 

We  much  regret  to  record  the  death  on  Sunday  last  of 
Mr.  John  Smith,  the  veteran  ex-curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  who  passed  away  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
ninety  years.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  the  son  of  a  gardener, 
was  born  at  Aberdour,  Fifeshire,  in  October,  1798,  and 
commenced  his  gardening  career  under  his  father  at 
Grangemuir,  near  Pittenweem.  In  November,  1815,  he 
went  as  journeyman  to  Raith,  near  Kircaldy,  and  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months  engaged  himself  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  the  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  at 
Donibristle.  In  November,  1817,  he  left  Donibristle, 
for  Caley  House,  Kircudbrightshire,  walking  the 
distance  from  Edinburgh,  105  miles,  in  three  days — a 
journey  which  not  many  young  gardeners  would  under¬ 
take  now-a-days.  Here  he  stayed  only  for  a  term, 
and  then  got  employment  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  which  he  kept  for  a  similar  period,  and 
subsequently  went  home  for  a  time  in  order  to  improve 
himself  in  land  surveying.  In  the  following  year,  1820, 
he  came  to  London,  and  through  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Aiton,  then  Director  of  Kew,  he  obtained 
employment  in  the  royal  forcing  garden  at  Kensington. 
In  1822  he  entered  the  propagating  department  at 
Kew,  and  a  year  later  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
foreman. 

From  this  period  until  his  retirement  in  May,  1864,  Mr. 
Smith  was  curator  of  the  garden,  though  nominally 
only  for  some  years  at  first.  On  April  1st,  1840,  the 
gardens  were  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  following  year 
Mr.  Aiton  resigned.  A  few  months  later  Mr.  Smith 
received  his  official  appointment  from  the  Treasury,  and 
for  twenty  years  ably  assisted  the  late  Sir  William 
Hooker  in  developing  and  improving  the  gardens.  In 
1861  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  in  May,  1864,  he 
retired  on  the  handsome  superannuation  allowance  of 
£183,  after  forty-four  years  service.  By  a  strange 
coincidence  his  successor  bore  the  same  name,  and  he, 
too,  has  been  retired  from  the  service.  Mr.  Smith  was 
the  author  of  several  works  on  Ferns,  also  of  volumes 
on  “Domestic  Botany,”  “A  History  of  Bible  Plants,” 
&c.  ;  but  as  a  botanist  never  attained  much  fame, 
being  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  “splitter,”  as 
distinguished  from  a  “lumper,”  in  defining  genera 
and  species,  and  consequently  out  of  harmony  with  the 
ideas  on  this  subject  which  prevail  in  the  Kew  school. 
He  had,  however,  a  marvellous  memory,  and  was  a 
great  enthusiast. 

We  regret  also  to  hear  of  the  death  at  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  on  the  6th  inst.,  of  Mr.  William 
Jennings  (aged  sixty-five  years),  who  was  for  many 
years  foreman  of  the  herbaceous  plant  collection  at  the 
old  Wellington  Road  Nursery  at  a  time  when  a  fine 
collection  of  plants  were  there  grown  ;  and  his  face  was 
well  known  to  all  who  in  those  days  cultivated  these 
plants. 

On  Sunday  last,  died  at  his  residence,  Putney,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh,  the 
famous  author  of  “Stonehenge”  ani  “British  Rural 
Sports,”  and  for  about  thirty  years  editor  of  The  Field. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

The  weather,  as  recorded  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London,  during  the  week  ending  February  13th,  was 
fair  and  mild  generally  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period,  but  subsequently  became  cold  and  unsettled  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  heavy  falls  of  sleet  and 
snow.  Temperature  has,  on  the  whole,  not  differed 
much  from  the  mean  except  in  Scotland  1ST.,  where  it 
has  been  5  deg.  below.  The  highest  of  the  maxima 
which  were  registered  either  on  the  7th  or  8th,  ranged 
from  71  deg.  in  Scotland  W.  to  54  deg.  in  England  N. E. 
The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  recorded  in  most  places 
on  the  12th,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  8  deg.  at 
Glenlee,  11  deg.  at  Newton  Reigny,  12  deg.  at  Braemar, 
and  13  deg.  at  Lairg.  In  other  localities  the  readings 
were  higher,  ranging  from  18  deg.  in  Ireland  N.  to 
29  deg.  in  England  S.,  and  to  36  deg.  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  Rainfall  has  been  a  little  more  than  the  mean 
in  Scotland  N.,  England  S.,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  equal  to  it  in  England  E.,  but  rather  less  in  all 
other  districts.  Bright  sunshine  has  been  more 
prevalent  generally  than  for  some  weeks  past,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  possible  amount  of  duration  ranging 
from  26  to  45  in  Scotland,  from  18  to  25  in  Ireland, 
and  from  15  to  52  over  England.  In  the  Channel 
Islands,  however,  only  13  deg.  was  recorded. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 


liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  sea.  Seaweed  is  also  the  means  of 
conveying  sandy  matters  which,  when  of  a  calcareous  nature, 
benefit  the  soil  in  several  ways,  especially  if  it  is  of  a  clayey  or 
heavy  character. 

Milde vr.—Sosa  :  You  probably  mean  sulphide  of  potassium, 
a  preparation  of  which  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Philip  Harris  &  Co., 
of  Birmingham,  and  which  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  mildew.  Directions  for  use  are  sent  with  the  article. 

Sulphate  of  Asimomia. — Cambridge:  Any  manufacturing 
chemist,  or  the  nearest  gas-works. 

Names  of  Plants.— G. :  Cypripedium  villosum. 

Communications  Received. — J.  H. — C.  J. — E.  W.  &  S. 

IV.  H.  tV.— C.  B.  G.— T.  tV.— G.  F.  (next  week).— B.  L.— J.  H.  H. 
—tV.  S.— T.  tV.— H.  L.  &  Co. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Annual 
Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds,  Special  Manures,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  15th. 


THE  BEST  CUCUMBER. 

GARTERS’ 
MODEL 


Takes  all  the  leading  Prizes. 


PRICE,  in  SEALED  PKTS., 
2/6  and  3/8,  post  free. 


Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed 
Warrants. 

I  HIGH  HOLBORN, 

tQNPQN,  W,C. 


Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  slow 
sale  for  Farm  Seeds.  English  Red  Clover  being  in  full 
supply  is  offering  on  easier  terms.  Ho  change  in  value  of 
Foreign  Red,  White,  Alsyke,  or  Trefoil.  Spring  Tares 
on  spot  are  scarce  and  dearer.  Hemp  Seed  shows  a 
further  advance,  and  is  now  6s.  per  qr.  dearer  than  at 
the  opening  of  the  season.  Canary  and  Linseed  are 
unchanged. 

- — - 


SCHtVEITZEP.'S 


COCOATINA 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa,  without  Admixture. 


“SOCIETY”  says:— 

QUEEN  has  a  Cup  of 


^’'Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  and  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  will  greatly  oblige  The  Editor  by 
sending  him  their  Schedules  and  Catalogues  as  soon  as 
published. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.”  _ 

Tubers  Shrivelling.  —  Gloxinias:  We  have  occasionally 
known  tubers  of  Gloxinias  that  were  raised  from  leaf  cuttings 
refuse  to  start  away  in  spring.  This  may  happen  for  various 
reasons  :  either  the  tubers  may  fail  to  develop  buds  or  they  may 
completely  lose  their  substance  by  being  kept  too  dry  during 
the  course  of  the  long  winter  By  putting  them  under  the  stage 
they  will  certainly  he  cooler  and  not  so  subject-  to  evaporation, 
but  even  then  if  kept  in  that  condition  for  another  six  weeks  the 
greater  part  of  them  must  die  unless  they  can  absorb  enough 
moisture  to  restore  their  plumpness.  You  did  not  say  whether 
they  were  in  soil  or  out  of  it.  We  should  advise  you  to  lay  them 
in  moderately  moist  sand  or  coco-nut  fibre  to  restore  them  and 
keep  them  in  a  cool  place. 

N ycotvl  and  Green  Frogs. — I  should  he  much  obliged  if 
some  of  your  readers  would  give  me  the  following  information, 
viz.  :  Whether  the  fumes  of  Nicotyl  from  the  Nicotyl  Vaporiser 
would  kill  green  tree  frogs  which  I  have  in  a  small  Orchid  house. 
I  wish  to  fumigate  with  the  above  apparatus. — IF.  D.  M. 

Green-fly  on  Window-  Plants.— E.  C. :  To  destroy  this  pest 
thoroughly,  you  will  have  to  resort  to  fumigation.  If  you  have 
a  large  box  or  case,  put  the  plants  in  there  and  he  sure  they  are 
perfectly  dry.  Get  some  tobacco  paper  and  lay  it  over  some  red- 
hot  ashes,  being  at  the  same  time  careful  that  the  paper  does 
not  flame  or  burn  too  fiercely.  When  properly  burning  put  the 
pot  or  vessel  containing  the  tobacco  into  the  box  of  plants, 
leaving  it  there  till  the  latter  is  filled  with  smoke,  then  remove 
it  and  close  up  the  box.  A  econd  application  may  he  made  if 
the  green-fly  has  not  been  thoroughly  subdued,  as  it  is  better  to 
do  so  than  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  plants  by  fumigating  too 
strongly. 

Can  Soot  be  too  heavily  applied?—!?.  Grant:  Yes,  if 
applied  to  the  ground  even  now  it  may  do  harm  to  the  crop 
instead  of  being  an  advantage.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
soot  contains  other  and  deleterious  substances.  We  have  seen 
crops  of  early  Carrots  and  similar  things  fail  from  too  strong  an 
application  of  soot.  If,  as  you  say,  the  maggot  is.  troublesome, 
deep  digging  or  even  trenching  would  help  to  keep  the  ground 
clear.  Frequently  change  the  plot  of  ground  and  so  avoid  the 
evil  to  some  extent.  Trenching  the  ground,  while  at  the  same 
time  usiDg  large  quantities  of  burnt  clay  and  peat,  has  also  been 
attended  with  good  effect. 

Cool  Orchids. — In  reply  to  Arthur’s  query,  p.  3S1, 1  may  state 
that  Cypripedium  spectabile  can  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans  of 
peat  containing  a  small  quantity  of  loam  with  bits  of  charcoal  or 
potsherds  broken  small  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Some 
advocate  drying  off  the  rhizomes  in  winter,  hut  it  is  an  unnatural 
process  and  tends  to  w-aste  or  degeneration.  When  in  flower 
keep  them  perfectly  cool,  and  whether  grown  indoors  or  out 
(they  may  be  successfully  grown  either  way)  this  is  one  of  the 
chief  points.  Supply  them  with  abundant  moisture  when 
growing.  Some  of  the  most  suitable  Orchids  for  a  window  would 
be  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  venustum,  Odontoglossum  Rossii  and 
its  variety  majus.  There  are  several  others  which  I  could  re¬ 
commend  for  the  same  purpose  provided  he  made  use  of  a 
Wardian  case. — B.  Cooper. 

Manure  for  Asparagus. — F.  Hardy:  If  you  are  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  sea,  we  should  say  by  all  means  get 
and  apply  seaweed.  Besides  the  manurial  principles  of  the 
weed  itself,  the  latter  conveys  saline  matters  to  the  soil,  which 
are  beneficial  from  the  fact  of  Asparagus  being  a  maritime  plant. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  1 5th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.50  0 

Melons  . each 

Pears, .  J-sieve.. 


Pears,  French,  doz.  .. 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 


s.d. 

3  0 


2  0 
1  0 


s.d. 
6  0 

5  0 
2  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0 

BrusselsSprouts,perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  4  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _  1  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0  2 


3  0 
3  0 


2  6 


6  0 

2  6 
3  6 
0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen . .  1  6 
Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  2  0  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Chrysanthemums 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Draciena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epipliyllums,  perdoz.12  0  30  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var. , 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 

Cut  Flowers. — Averj 
s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  09  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias. ..  .per  doz.  2  0  5  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun. 12  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.12  0  IS  0 
Hellebore  or  Christ¬ 
mas  Rose..  12  blms.  0  9  2  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  0  9  16 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 


age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous.  each .  2  0  10  6 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Poinsettias  ..per  doz. 

Single  Primula  or 

sinensis  . doz.  4  0  6  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 

ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  10  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays. .  OS  10 
Poinsettia.  .12  blooms  4  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 

Roses  (coloured) _  2  0  4  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  3  0  SO 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

Tropieolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  16 

—  French _ 12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun.  5  0  7  0 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  6  0  7  6 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

UT1HE  GARDENING  WORLD  is  published 

X  every  Friday  morning,  for  Saturday,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  through  all  Newsagents  and 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms 
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SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA  brought  to 

her  Bedside  at  7.30,  and  two  hours  later  she  quaffs  the 
same  beverage  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


s 


CHWEITZER’S  COCOATIXA. 

Most  Nutritious.  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverage. 


COCOATINA 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  Ac.,  in  tins,  at  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  &c. 

ASPARAGUS,  grand  Roots  for  Forcing,  2 .3. 

per  dozen,  12s.  Gd.  per  100;  strong,  for  planting,' As  6 d. 
per  100.  SEA-KALE,  forcing,  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  16s.  per  100  ; 
planting,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  6 d.  per  100  — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


pREEPERS  FOR  WALLS  — By  planting 

VA  what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free. — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


100  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  for  25s. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.’s  Selection  as 

above  contains  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  assort¬ 
ment  of  beautiful  and  Hardy  Plants  for  the  Border  or  Rockwork, 
which  produce  flowers  and  render  the  garden  attractive  ali 
through  the  year.  New  LIST  of  sixty-four  pages  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


100  CONIFERS,  in  50  distinct 

JL  \  J  V/  varieties,  for  50s. 

100  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  including 
many  variegated,  golden  and  purple  Acers,  &e.,  for  50s. 

100  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS„in  50  distinct  varieties,  for  20s. 

100  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  for  30s. 

100  ROSES,  in  50  finest  varieties  of  H.P.  and  Teas  on  the 
Seedling  Briar  from  the  open  field,  for  35s. 

We  may  state  that  we  have  grown  Teas  on  the 
Seedling  Briar  in  the  open  field  for  many  years  back, 
proving  that  they  are  about  as  liardy  as  the  H.P.’s,  as 
we  have  frequently  had  the  latter  cut  back  to  the  snow 
line ;  it  is  only  when  the  thermometer  registers  below 
zero  that  they  require  protection. 

100  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  in  50  fine  varieties,  for  20s. 

100  PRIMULAS,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  for  50s. 

CATALOGUE  of  Names  may  be  had  free  on  application. 
MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

STRONG  ROOTS,  4s  per  100.  Plants  in 

small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ;  ditto  in  large  pots,  2 os.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


Write  for  Dr.  Yoelcker’s  Report,  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and 
Instructions  how  to  apply 

JENSEN’S 

Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

FISH-POTASH 

FISH-POTASH  contains  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in 
large  proportions,  which  arc  the  principal  elements  of  fertili¬ 
sation. 


GUANO 


PRICES  :— 2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s.; 
28  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  ;  56  lbs.,  10s.  6d.;  1  cwt.,  16s.  ; 
2  cwt.,  80s  ;  Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for 
large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 


J.  JENSEN  &  CO.,  Limited, 

109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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WEBBS’ 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER 

SEEDS 


BOXES  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Containing  Liberal  assortments  of  the  best  hinds 
to  produce  a  succession  for  Gardens  of  all  Sizes, 

5s.,  7s.  6d.,  12s.  6d..,  21s.,  31s.  6d., 
42s.,  63s.,  and  105s.  each. 

BOXES  OF  FLORAL  GEMS 

For  the  Gardens  of  Ladies  and  Amateurs. 
2/6,  5/-,  7/S,  10/6,  15/-,  and  21/-  each. 

3  All  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  Delivered  Free.  ° 

0  Illustrated  Catalogue ,  1.8.  Abridged  Edition,  Gratis.  0 

WEBB  &  SONS, 

By  Boyal  Warrants  Seedsmen  to  H.M.  THE  QUEEN, 
and  H.R..H.  THE  PB.INCE  OF  WALES, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS.— 
Unequalled  quality.  Named  singles  from 
12s.  to  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed  seedlings, 
12s.,  18s.,  and  21s.  per  doz. ;  "bedding, 
choicest,  Gs.  and  9s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest 
named  doubles  from  42s.  per  doz. ;  un¬ 
named,  very  choice,  24s.  and  30s.  per  doz. ; 
choicest  mixed,  ISs.  per  doz.  Order  direct 
from  us  to  procure  our  splendid  strain. 

Catalogues  gratis. 


JOHN  a  SONS', 

nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


‘THE  DANIELS’ 

Is  the  coming  POTATO. 

A  cross  between  the  White  Elephant  and  Magnum 
Bonum,  having  the  unexcelled  qualities  of  both. 
Ready  to  lift  the  same  time  as  White  Elephant.  An 
immense  cropper,  and  of  splendid  table  quality.  All 
Potato  growers  should  try  it. 

Price,  per  peck,  3/6;  per  bushel,  12/6  ;  per  sack,  30/- 

From  Mr.  J.  ERR,  Broom  Park,  Cleobury  Mortimer, 
October  29th. 

“The  seed  Potatos,  ‘The  Daniels,’  I  bought  of  you  last 
Spring  have  turned  out  remarkably  well  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality ;  I  had  2S6  lbs.  from  7  lbs.,  not  one  diseased.” 

From  Mr.  E.  PITT,  Ventnor,  I.  W. 

“  From  2  lbs.  of  your  new  Potato,  *  The  Daniels,’  I  have 
raised  213  lbs.  of  splendid  quality.” 

A  CHANGE  OF  SEED  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

Before  ordering  your  supply  send  for  DANIELS’ 
ILLUSTRATED  POTATO  CATALOGUE,  con¬ 
taining  valuable  hints  on  the  Potato,  with  descriptions 
of  nearly  200  kinds,  and  the  latest  Novelties.  Gratis 
and  Post  Free  to  all  applicants. 


DANIELS’  CUCUMBERS 

Are  the  best  in  the  World. 


DANIELS’  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

A  magnificent  New  Variety,  immensely 
prolific.  Handsome  dark  green  fruits, 
18  to  24  inches  long. 

Price,  2/6  and  5/-  per  'packet. 

DANIELS’  MASTERPIECE. 

A  splendid  New  Variety,  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some.  First  class  for  Exhibition  and 
unexcelled  for  table. 

Price,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet. 

DANIELS  BROS  i  Seedsmen,  NORWICH. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

HARDY  PERENNIALS, 
FLORISTS’  FLOWERS,  Etc. 

I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  new 
CATALOGUES  of  the  above  and  other  Plants  are  now 
ready,  and  are  being  issued  to  my  regular  Customers, 
and  may  be  bad  gratuitously  and  post  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

The  present  season’s  edition  of  this  Catalogue  has 
been  prepared  with  an  unusual  amount  of  care,  and 
contains  almost  every  known  Hardy  Perennial  of  really 
sterling  worth,  either  as  a  plant,  adapted  specially  for 
cutting,  or  as  a  decorative  subject  in  pots,  in  the 
borders,  or  in  beds,  and  must  certainly  be  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  Catalogue  of  Perennials  ever 
published.  It  is  embellished  with  a  number  of 
thoroughly  well  -  executed  Engravings,  representing 
many  of  the  specially  meritorious  and  new  Plants. 
Several  of  the  Engravings  have  been  expressly  prepared 
for  the  work  in  question.  It  also  contains  very  complete 
collections  of 

HARDY  ORCHIDS,  AQUATIC  &  BOG  PLANTS, 
CAILLARDIAS,  SUNFLOWERS,  POPPIES, 
IRIS,  LILIES,  BAMBOOS, 

P/E0NIES  (TREE  &  HERBACEOUS). 

These  are  offered  in  the  varied  Catalogues,  and  go  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
these  really  interesting  and  practically  indispensable 
Flowering  Plants  ever  offered.  I  was  awarded,  last 
season,  several  First  Class  Certificates  for  new  varieties. 

HARDY  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

This  catalogue  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  correct 
of  its  kind,  containing  every  variety  of  real  merit, 

including  Carnations,  Pieotees,  delphiniums, 
Pansies,  Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 

and  several  other  families.  Twelve  pages  of  Novel¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  families  enumerated  are  also 
included.  The  catalogue  is  thoroughly  complete,  well 
illustrated,  and  contains  abundant  cultural  notes. 


CARTERS’ 

Tested  Seeds 

FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 


GARTERS’  BOX,  fnssi 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  20  varieties  of 
Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 


I4A 


GARTERS’  BOX,  SSifSI  Ifl/fi 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  12  varieties  of  »  «'  /  W 
Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 


CARTERS’  BOX,  SUSS  7/fi 

Vegetable  Seeds  only  price  s  I 


Post  free. 


CARTERS’  BOX, 

22  varieties  Q  /™ 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  only  price  ^ ' 

Post  free. 


Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 


Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Royal  Warrants, 
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HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

EXHIBITIONS  FOR  1838. 

The  Spring  Show  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Azaleas,  &c.,  will  be 
held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on  Wednesday,  March  21st.  The  Ninth 
Grand  Exhibition  in  Sefton  Park  on  Saturday,  August  4th,  aDd 
Bank  Holiday,  August  6th.  The  Great  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  20th  and  21st. 

Schedules  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  EDWARD 
BRIDGE,  3,  Cedar  Terrace,  Tarbock  Road,  Hayton. 

Royalhorticultural  SOCIETY.— 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY.— The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  require  au  Assistant  Secretary.  He  would 
have  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  Society,  and  should 
possess  a  knowledge  of  horticulture.  Salary  to  commence  at 
£200  per  annum.  Applications  should  be  sent  in  before  March 
6th  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDEN'S.  —  Strong 

Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  It  is  oiled  and  dressed, 
and  will  not  rot  if  kept  out  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  width  ; 
Carriage  Paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  Common  IN  etting,  50  square 
yards  for  Is.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials.— GEO.  ROBINSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My  collection  of  this  family  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  Europe.  Every  variety  which  is  really  worthy  of 
cultivation  is  included — many  varieties  are  offered  in 
some  catalogues  which  are  really  valueless,  they  will 
not  be  found  in  the  catalogue  referred  to.  It  extends 
to  twenty  pages  of  really  first-class  sorts,  all  fully  and 
correctly  described,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  well- 
executed  litho  of  a  new  late-flowering  golden  yellow 
variety,  named  Governor  Of  Guernsey  which  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  offering  this  season  for  the  first  time, 
and  which  I  am  sure  is  destined  to  become  the  most 
popular  of  late-flowering  varieties  for  cutting  or  for 
decorations. 

HARDY  CUMBERS 

Are  grown  at  Tottenham  upon  a  most  extensive  scale. 
My  annual  sales  of  this  section  now  reach  prodigious 
proportions.  Large  quantities  of  Ampelopsis,  Jasmines, 
Clematis,  Wistaria,  &c.,  are  grown. 

HARDY  FERNS. 

My  collection'of  these  has  recently  been  very  consider¬ 
ably  extended,  and  now  can  fairly  claim  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  and  representative  one  of  Hardy  British  and 
American  Ferns,  and  is  a  catalogue  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  useful 
class  of  plants. 

HARDY  PRIMULAS. 

I  hold  a  very  extensive  collection  of  these,  which 
includes  every  variety  claiming  any  real  usefulness, 
amongst  which  are  many  beautiful  Indian  and  other 
forms. 


Copies  of  any  of  the  above  Catalogues  may  be  had  upon 
application. 


T  hos.  S.  Ware, 

HALS  FARM  NXTRSSRXES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON 


Nest  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  2St.h. — Birmingham  Gardeners’  Improvement 
Association :  Mr.  A.  E.  Robinson  on  Medicinal  plants,  and 
the  drugs  we  get  from  them.  Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in 
Flower  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. — Sale  of  Plants  at  The 
City  Auction  Rooms,  Gracechurch  St.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

AVednesday,  Feb.  29th. — First  Special  Sale  by  Sample  of  Nursery 
Stock  ;  and  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Palm  Seeds  at.  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  &c.,  at 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  March  1st. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  2nd. — Great  Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  March  3rd.— Sale  of  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  414. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1888. 


Seasonable  Reminders. — The  Aveatlier  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  past  fortnight  has 
been  specially  serviceable  in  reminding  over¬ 
anxious  gardeners  that  the  winter  has  not  yet 
departed.  What  though  the  Snowdrops  and 
early  Crocuses  had  throivn  up  floAvers,  that 
Primroses  Avere  blooming,  that  buds  were 
bursting,  and  immature  leafage  striving  to 
expand  ;  yet  Avinter  had  not  departed,  as  AA'e 
haATe  found,  and  happy  are  those  avIio,  in  no 
great  haste  to  sow  and  plant,  have  suffered 
nothing  from  the  exercise  of  patience.  Feb¬ 
ruary  is  fast  departing,  and  Avith  it  Avill  soon 
have  passed  all  hope  that  it  will  help  to  fill 
our  ditches,  and  saturate  the  already  rapidly 
drying  soil.  We  have  had  some  snow,  hut  it 
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was  a  mere  sop  in  the  ocean  as  compared  with 
the  needs  of  the  earth ;  and  should  March, 
the  wind-month,  which  is  so  near  at  hand, 
show  its  traditional  form,  and  hake  the  soil 
with  its  north-easters,  we  shall  have  to  record 
one  of  the  driest  winters  known,  perhaps,  for 
many  years.  Without  doubt  it  is  tempting 
to  work  in  the  garden  when  the  soil  is  dry 
and  pulverised.  Even  the  recent  snow  through¬ 
out  the  southern  districts  has  affected  this 
dryness  of  the  earth  only  minutely,  and  now 
that  the  worst  has  passed  and  a  real  spring-time 
is  imminent,  we  may  hope  that  the  sounds 
of  labour  will  be  heard  on  every  hand  getting 
in  those  seeds,  with  the  products  of  which  the 
soil  shall  later  teem. 

Last  winter  some  fair  weather  early  in  the 
year  tempted  sowing  seeds,  but  a  heavy  snow¬ 
fall  so  chilled  the  soil  later,  that  large  breadths 
of  the  seeds  put  in  perished.  The  anxiety 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock  was  ill  rewarded, 
but  none  the  less  a  valuable  lesson  was  given, 
which  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  ignore. 
Rarely  does  it  happen  that  gain  is  found  in 
very  early  sowings.  A  generation  or  two  since 
it  was  the  rule  to  make  sowings  of  Peas  and 
Beans  in  November,  bait  some  later  winters 
have  knocked  the  nonsense  out  of  that  prac¬ 
tice,  and  gardeners  have  learned  that  seeds 
are  safer  and  better  in  their  bags  during  mid¬ 
winter  rather  than  in  the  cold,  cheerless  soil. 
Even  more,  we  have  found  of  late,  as  a  result, 
perhaps,  of  the  ‘general  backwardness  of  our 
springs,  as  much  as  for  any  other  reason,  that 
seeds  are  better  if  put  into  the  soil  in  March 
rather  than  in  February,  because  the  earlier 
growing  period  is  at  once  so  cheerless  and  so 
procrastinated.  How  many  a  seed-failure  has 
been  due  to  the  anxious  but  unhappy  haste 
to  sow ;  and  where  seed-failure  has  not  abso¬ 
lutely  resulted,  how  many  seed-stocks  have 
come  out  of  character,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  have  had  to  develop  under  unkindly 
conditions. 

Another  good  result  arising  from  waiting,  is 
that  in  March  we  get  far  more,  not  only  of 
clearer  light,  but  also  extended  light ;  and  light, 
apart  from  warmth,  plays  an  important  part  in 
seed  germination  and  plant  growth.  With 
more  light  we  also  get  increased  temperature, 
and  that  means  the  more  rapid  growth  of  plants ; 
with  more  rapid  growth  we  get  truer  form  and 
greater  robustness,  so  that  in  every  way  the 
advantages  are  found  on  the  side  of  deferred 
rather  than  unduly  early  sowing.  Seedsmen, 
too,  have  more  right  to  object  to  early  sowings, 
becairse  their  reputation  is  allied  to  that  of  their 
seeds,  and  too  often  has  seed,  which  has  at 
sowing  been  honestly  good,  yet  perished  more 
or  less,  because  committed  to  the  soil  ere  the 
season  had  become  favourable.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  indifferent  seeds,  which  may  be 
rather  old  or,  perchance,  are  not  well-ripened, 
because  the  harvest  time  was  ungenerous  ;  yet 
the  percentage  of  growth  may  be  doubled  if 
sown  under  the  best  rather  than  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  temperature. 

Then  it  is  well  known,  but  not  too  often 
regarded,  that  the  compression  of  the  soil  inci¬ 
dental  to  seed  sowing  is  often  productive  of 
special  harm  should  considerable  rain  or  snow¬ 
falls  follow.  How  sodden  and  set  does  trodden 
soil  become,  the  moisture  being  retained  upon 
it  instead  of  passing  freely  away,  as  is  seen  on 
light  loose  areas  !  The  tendency  to  rain  more 
heavily  is,  as  a  rule  of  course,  much  greater  in 
February  than  in  March  or  April,  and  the 
longer  sowing  is  deferred,  the  greater  prospect 
there  is  of  missing  such  an  evil.  We  freely 
admit  that  all  these  exhortations  may  seem  to 
be  of  an  elementary  character,  but  it  is  equally 
a  fact  that  whilst  long  experience  teaches 
gardeners  to  be  chary  of  undue  haste,  there  is 
the  natural  anxiety  in  all  to  be  in  good  time 
with  sowing  and  planting,  and  the  chances  are 
that  this  anxiety  will  be  the  dominating  force 
in  early  gardening. 


We  can  now  congratulate  ourselves  that  cold 
and  cheerless  as  the  recent  weather  has  been, 
still  it  has  so  far  done  no  harm  to  the  seed  or 
to  winter  crops;  we  have  been  rather  more 
concerned  with  what  might  have  been  than 
with  what  has  been.  We  may  even  further 
congratulate  ourselves  that  so  far  the  winter  has 
been  marked  by  none  of  those  extremes  of  cold 
or  fierce  visitations,  which  have  in  some  other 
regions  caused  it  to  be  remembered.  Snow¬ 
falls,  several  feet  in  depth,  such  as  have  visited 
northern  Europe  ;  terrible  windstorms,  known 
as  tornados  and  blizzards,  carrying  in  their 
tracks  death  and  destruction,  such  as  have 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  in 
America  ;  these  have  not  been  ours  to  endure, 
happily,  and  we  trust  they  never  may  be.  Our 
weather  troubles  are,  if  plentiful,  yet  mild  ones 
on  the  whole  ;  they  give  us  some  worry  at 
times,  either  in  the  form  of  a  cold  blasting 
spring,  or  an  exceptionally  cold  and  wet  or  a 
hot  and  parching  summer,  but  they  bring  few 
deaths  in  their  train ;  and  generally  we  may 
rejoice  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  not  unpleasant 
climate. 

- ->x<- - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — We  learn  from  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  council 
of  this  society,  held  last  Tuesday,  the  resignations  of 
Mr.  William  Lee  and  Mr.  Sidney  Courtauld  were 
accepted,  and  the  council  appointed  Mr.  T.  B. 
Haywood  and  Mr,  J.  Woodbridge  as  their  successors. 
The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  society 
in  place  of  Mr.  Lee,  resigned. 

New  Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  held  in  Ghent,  on  the  15th  inst., 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  as  follows:— To  Mr. 
Ad.  D’Haene,  for  Oncidium  splendidum  ;  to  Mr.  Ed. 
Pynaert,  for  Cypripedium  Dauthieri  marmoratum  ;  to 
Mr.  Jules  Hye,  for  Cattleya  Trianse  var.,  C.  Trianae 
alba,  Odontoglossum  coronarium,  and  Cypripedium  Yan 
Houttei  (by  acclamation) ;  to  Messrs.  Vervaet  &  Co., 
for  three  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianae. 

Clematis  indivisa  lobata. — With  reference  to  our 
note  last  week  on  this  plant,  Mr.  Starkie  Baldwin, 
Woodbine  Nursery,  near  Burnley,  writes: — 1  have  a 
plant  which  is  now  bearing  over  4,000  flowers.  It  has 
120  ft.  run  of  growth,  and  was  planted  two  years  and 
nine  months  ago.  I  find  it  to  be  a  good  and  profitable 
plant  to  grow  on  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse,  as  it  has 
small  foliage,  and  can  be  grown  in  a  plant  house 
without  too  much  shading  the  things  underneath. 

Eucalyptus  Honey. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  it  was  stated  that  some  honey 
from  Eucalyptus  globolus  had  been  sent  from  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Christy,  as  possessing 
similar  properties  to  those  of  the  tree  itself  ;  being,  for 
example,  antiseptic  in  its  nature.  It  is  found  to  be 
very  efficacious  [in  cases  of  lung  disease.  The  honey 
can  only  be  procured  every  other  year,  as  the  tree 
flowers  biennially.  One  peculiarity  is  that,  though 
liquid  on  arrival,  it  rapidly  crystallises  in  this  climate. 
It  has  a  very  peculiar  flavour  and  scent. 

Stoke  and  Guildford  Auxiliary  Horticultural  Society. 
— We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  schedule 
issued  by  this  society  for  a  spring  show,  to  be  held  on 
March  21st  and  22nd,  and  which  we  notice  here  on 
account  of  a  somewhat  novel  feature  that  it  introduces 
into  flower  show  management.  Contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  in  some  forty-five  classes  devoted  to  groups  of 
different  subjects — cut  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.  ; 
but  the  value  of  the  prizes  is  not  stated,  and  in  what 
follows  consists  the  novel  feature  above  alluded  to. 
No  prizes  will  be  awarded  until  after  the  treasurer  has 
paid  all  expenses  out  of  the  receipts  at  the  doors,  when 
the  balance,  if  any,  will  be  distributed  according  to  the 
judges’  decision  of  merit.  The  committee  ask  no  aid 
from  the  public,  except  the  admission  fee. 

National  Co-operative  Flower  Show.— If  one  may 
judge  from  the  schedule  of  prizes  just  issued,  the 
largest  and  most  completely  representative  show  of 
amateurs’  and  cottagers’  garden  produce  that  will  be 
seen  this  season  will  be  that  of  the  National  Co¬ 
operative  Flower  Show,  which  is  to  take  place  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  August  18th.  With  classes  for 
everything  in  season,  numbering  over  200  in  all,  and 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  prizes— from  the  modest 
sum  of  £60  last  year  to  the  handsome  amount  of  £?>2\ 
this  year — clearly  only  a  favourable  season  is  wanted 
to  make  the  exhibition  a  complete  success. 


The  Covent  Garden  Club. — An  adjourned  meeting  for 
the  promotion  of  this  club,  was  held  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening,  and  numerously 
attended  by  salesmen  of  the  market  and  others.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Arthur  Board,  explained  the  objects 
of  the  proposed  club,  which  has  been  a  long  felt  want  in 
the  neighbourhood,  particularly  amongst  the  salesmen 
in  the  market.  An  animated  discussion  followed,  the 
meeting  being  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  club,  and 
ultimately  a  committee  of  three  gentlemen  were  deputed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  acquisition  of  suitable 
premises  [and  accommodation,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourneduntil  Thursday  next,  the  1st  March,  at  8.  p.m. 
The  success  of  the  concern  is  confidently  predicted. 
Salesmen  in  the  market  and  residents  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  cordially  invited  to  join. 

A  Fern  Catalogue.— The  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  near 
Manchester,  is  to  hand,  and  gives  a  list  of  over 
1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Ferns  and  Selaginellas 
cultivated  by  that  firm.  They  are  arranged  under  the 
headings  of  stove,  greenhouse,  hardy,  exotic,  and 
British  Ferns  ;  and  if  it  ended  here  the  catalogue  would 
be  so  far  instructive,  but  exceedingly  dry  reading  to 
amateurs  and  professionals,  especially  to  the  former. 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  faithfully  executed 
illustrations  that  are  scattered  through  the  whole  work 
of  130  pages  is  so  great  that  it  well  deserves  the  title 
of  illustrated  ;  and  no  greater  incentive  to  the  culture  of 
Ferns  and  similar  beautiful  forms  of  plant  life,  by 
amateurs  especially,  could  be  given  than  such  plant 
portraits,  which  constitute  more  graphic  descriptions  to 
the  non-botanical  members  of  the  gardening  community 
than  pages  of  letter-press.  Hints  on  the  cultivation  of 
Ferns  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Saturday  last,  the  business  which  occupied 
the  committee  pertained  chiefly  to  matters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forthcoming  spring  show.  The 
treasurer  stated  that  the  subscriptions  were  coming  in 
very  freely,  and  that  the  finances  were  never  in  a  better 
condition  than  at  the  present  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  business,  Mr.  W.  Swan  made  allusion  to  the 
Orphan  Fund,  now  fairly  started — the  permanent 
outcome  of  the  loyalty  of  gardeners  and  their  generous 
employers.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  no  one  from  that 
district  would  need  its  help  just  at  present,  but  was 
glad  to  find  the  society  sufficiently  strong  to  be  willing 
to  place  six  applicants  on  its  pension  fund.  He  hoped 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Atherton,  would  write  for  a  collecting 
box,  so  that  it  might  be  placed  in  a  prominent  position 
at  the  spring  show,  and  that  it  would  always  be  put  on 
the  table  when  the  members  met  together  at  the 
monthly  meetings.  However  small  the  sum  might  be 
that  individual  members  subscribed,  in  the  course  of 
six  months,  when  country  secretaries  sent  in  their 
accounts,  a  fairly  good  sum  would  always  be  found 
collected,  to  be  sent  up  in  the  name  of  the  society. 

Azalea  indica,  L£on  Pynaert. — Under  this  name  is 
figured  in  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige  a  beautiful 
Indian  Azalea,  which  originated  as  a  sport  from  the  same 
source  as  Charles  Pynaert,  and  having  the  same  grand 
qualities  as  a  garden  plant,  but  not  the  white  flowers 
of  Louise  Pynaert.  These  all  have  flowers  of  great 
size,  of  good  substance,  have  a  strong  and  vigorous 
habit,  and  bloom  both  regularly  and  abundantly.  The 
flowers  of  Leon  Pynaert  are  semi-double,  with  broad, 
flat,  spreading  segments  to  the  corolla,  and  are  of  the 
most  beautiful  rose  suffused  and  spotted  with  a  darker 
colour  on  the  base  of  the  upper  segments.  As  a  sport 
it  originated  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Ed.  Pynaert, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  without  the  intervention  of  cross¬ 
breeding,  of  hybridisation,  or  even  of  seeds,  and  may 
be  termed  a  natural  sport  that  is  propagated  by 
grafting. 

Lselia  porphyritis.  —  In  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture 
Beige  for  February  a  coloured  plate  is  given  of  a  plant 
that  is  described  as  a  natural  hybrid  from  Brazil. 
Judging  from  the  excellent  illustration  and  the  de¬ 
scription  it  must  be  a  fine  thing,  recalling  the  bi-generic 
hybrid,  Sophroeattleya  Batemaniana,  in  no  small 
degree,  both  as  to  size,  colouring  and  general  comport. 
It  also  reminds  one  of  the  flower  of  Lfelia  pumila,  and 
may  have  some  affinity  with  that  species.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  purple  ;  the  tube  of  the  labellum  rose- 
coloured  externally,  while  the  terminal  and  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  labellum  externally  are  of  the  richest 
crimson-purple,  with  this  rich  colouring  extending  to 
the  very  margin,  which  appears  to  be  entire.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  small,  somewhat  spindle-shaped,  and 
terminated  by  one  or  two  oblong  leathery  leaves.  The 
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plant  also  bears  a  close  resemblance,  and  is  no 
doubt  closely  allied,  to  a  plant  introduced  from  Brazil 
in  1885  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Day,  of  Tottenham.  It 
flowered  this  year  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Ed. 
Pynaert,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  of  nurserymen, 
seedsmen,  and  florists  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
at  the  office,  25,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  the  president,  Mr. 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  occupying  the  chair.  The  eleventh 
annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts  was  read,  and 
adopted  unanimously  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Leicester,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  W altham  Cross.  The 
committee  had  again  the  pleasure  to  report  a  marked 
extension  in  the  operations  of  the  association,  the  roll 
of  members  being  increased  by  twenty-two  during  the 
year,  the  number  of  debts  applied  for  being  907,  an 
increase  of  159  over  last  year,  and  the  amount  recovered 
£3,341,  as  compared  with  £2,419  in  1886.  Allusion 
was  also  made  to  the  action  taken  by  the  association 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  unequal  assessments, 
and  it  was  announced  that  a  test  case  would  shortly  be 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  judicial  decision 
on  the  subject.  It  was  also  gratifying  to  learn  that 
although  the  past  year  had  been  marked  by  unusual 
depression  in  most  branches  of  trade,  there  was  not 
more  than  the  average  number  of  failures  in  the  nursery 
and  seed  trades.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Bunyard, 
Maidstone,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  the  committee, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Harrison,  was  re-elected  en 
lloc,  and  thanked  for  their  past  services.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Nutting  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  were  elected  as  auditors. 
Mr.  Sherwood  was  again  elected  president,  and  thanked 


most  cordially  for  his  good  services  to  the  association  in 
the  past.  During  the  meeting  several  suggestions  of  a 
valuable  character  were  made  with  a  view  to  still  further 
enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  association,  and  pleasant 
testimony  was  borne  to  the  assiduous  manner  in  which 
the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  C.  Goodchild,  had  carried  out  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  members  present  subsequently 
dined  together  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  Mr.  Sherwood 
presiding.  - - 

VINE  CULTURE  IN  BELGIUM. 

It  will  interest  our  Grape-growing  readers  to  know  that 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Joly,  of  Paris,  as  stated 
in  a  “Note  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  under  Glass,” 
recently  published  by  him  in  pamphlet  form,  two 
of  the  most  important  commercial  establishments 
for  the  culture  of  Grapes  are  those  of  Messrs.  W. 
Thomson  &  Sons,  Galashiels,  Scotland,  and  Messrs. 
Sohie  Bros. ,  of  Hoeilaert,  in  Belgium,  Hoeilaert  being 
a  small  village  of  2,500  inhabitants,  and  situated 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  south-east  of  Brussels. 
Mr.  Joly  gives  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  Messrs.  Sohie’s  establishment,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  : — About  1865  the  brothers  Sohie 
commenced  to  construct  houses  for  Vine  culture, 
and  at  that  time  had  the  advantage  of  cheap  labour, 
iron,  glass,  and  coal.  The  variety  at  first  grown 
was  F-rankenthal  or  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the 
cultivators  found  a  ready  market  in  London, 
Amsterdam,  Brussels,  and  Paris  for  their  produce. 
The  fruiterer  is  supplied  with  fresh  Grapes  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  produce  compares  favourably  with 
the  famous  Grapes  grown  at  Thomery. 

The  vineries  are  constructed  on  the  simplest  plan, 
consistent  with  efficiency,  quick  and  economic  pro¬ 
duction.  They  are  modelled  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  of  the  Dutch,  and  our  illustration  (copied  from 
Mr.  Joly’s  paper)  shows  a  section  of  a  house  that 


would  measure  about  9  yds.  or  10  yds.  wide,  and 
3  yds.  to  3|  yds.  high.  The  structure  rests  upon 
brick  walls  about  2  ft.  in  height.  In  the  interior 
iron  wires  are  supported  by  stakes,  and  to  these  the 
Vines,  planted  about  1  yd.  apart,  are  fastened.  There 
are  four  rows  of  Vines  in  a  house— two  against  the 
outside  walls,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  Vines  are  grown 
in  pots,  and  any  bunches  that  may  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  are  removed  in  order  to  strengthen  the  canes.  The 
system  of  heating  is  the  old-fashioned  brick-built  flue 
placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  house.  The  flues  of 
pottery  jointed  with  clay  are  placed  along  on  the  soil, 
and  are  connected  with  an  upright  shaft  to  carry  away 
the  smoke.  The  Messrs.  Sohie  Bros,  have  ten  hectares 
under  culture,  of  which  six  are  entirely  covered  with 
glass.  Besides  the  Vine,  the  Peach,  Madeleine  Rouge, 
and  the  Strawberry,  Marguerite  Lebreton,  are  cul¬ 
tivated  at  Hoeilaert,  and  compensate  in  a  measure  for 
the  low  price  obtained  for  the  Grapes. 

- — >K- - 

GLENBERVIE  HOUSE, 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 

The  present  mansion  at  Glenbervie  House,  the  residen¬ 
tial  seat  of  James  Badenoch  Nicholson,  Esq.,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
castle  of  unknown  antiquity,  that  was  burned  down. 
Ancient  inscriptions  in  Latin,  engraved  on  tombstones 
in  the  family  burying  place,  known  as  the  Douglas’ 
Aisle,  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard,  carry  back  the 
account  of  the  previous  proprietors  of  the  Glenbervie 
estate  to  730  a.d.  Several  of  them  figure  in  Scottish 
history,  and  one  of  the  family  of  Douglas  was  the 


second  son  of  Archibald  Douglas,  Count  of  Angus, 
nicknamed  “Bell  the  Cat,”  the  leading  conspirator  who 
hanged  the  unpopular  associates  of  James  III.  over 
Lauder  Bridge.  The  present  family  have  held  pos¬ 
session  of  the  estate  since  1721.  The  walls  of  the  old 
part  of  the  present  building,  or,  at  least,  of  the  towers, 
are  built  of  stone  and  are  many  feet  in  thickness. 

Seated  as  it  is  amongst  the  outlying  ridges  and 
isolated  hills  belonging  to  the  Grampian  range  of 
mountains,  Glenbervie  constitutes  a  most  pleasant 
retreat,  surrounded  and  embosomed  amongst  woods  and 
many  fine  old  trees.  Two  venerable  and  aged  Larches 
on  the  lawn  by  the  mansion  are  said  to  be  two  of  those 
originally  introduced,  an  interesting  fact  if  it  could  be 
proved,  as  they  would  then  be  over  two-and-a-half 
centuries  old. 

The  gardens  themselves  are  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  sunny  slope  of  a  rather  steep  incline  leading  down 
to  a  small  tributary  of  the  river  Bervie.  The  kitchen 
and  fruit  gardens  are  surrounded  by  high  walls  except 
upon  the  south  side,  where  the  garden  is  already 
sufficiently  shaded  by  trees  on  the  opposite  slope,  and 
by  the  neighbouring  Knock  [Hill,  behind  which  the 
sun  sets  early  in  the  afternoon  in  winter.  The  soil 
originally  was  very  shallow,  and  rests  on  regularly 
stratified  drift-sand  and  gravel,  reaching  to  a  great 
depth.  It  has  recently  been  greatly  improved,  however, 
by  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  skill  of  Mr.  A. 
Cruickshank,  the  gardener,  and  proves  compara¬ 
tively  early,  growing  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
which  are  in  many  cases  badly  influenced  by  the 
gravelly  and  sandy  nature  of  the  subsoil.  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  which  is  a  favourite  here, 
frequently  develops  heads  36  ins.  in  circumference. 
Glenbervie  Early  Potato,  enjoying  considerable  repute 
over  a  wide  district  at  one  time,  originated  in  these 
gardens. 


The  glass  houses  were  remodelled  by  Mr.  Cruick¬ 
shank  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  more  in  keeping  with 
the  place,  besides  being  much  more  elegant  than  the 
cumbrous  and  uninteresting  old  houses,  while  they  now 
constitute  a  compact  range  instead  of  being  scattered 
over  the  gardens  and  suffering  from  exposure  on  all 
sides  as  the  old  ones  did. 

Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  Madresfield  Court 
and  Lady  Downes  are  the  black  Grapes  that  are  found 
to  do  best  here  ;  Gros  Colmar  was  added  to  the 
collection  some  time  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
was  finishing  off  nicely.  The  favourite  white  Grapes 
are  Forster’s  Seedling,  Raisin  de  Calabre  (a  round, 
white,  vinous,  late-keeping  Grape)  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  —  here  grown  as  Charlesworth  Tokay. 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  produced  large  bunches,  with 
very  small  Grapes,  however,  and  has  been  discarded. 
Forcing  is  not  commenced  very  early,  as  the  Grapes  are 
not  required  till  about  the  commencement  of  the 
shooting  season,  and  Gros  Colmar  is  grown  in  the  early 
house,  which  thus  gives  it  a  long  time  to  develop  and 
ripen  its  fruit. 

The  roof  of  the  greenhouse  is  well  furnished  with 
climbers,  amongst  which  were  the  Mexican  Lophos- 
permum  scandens,  Lapageria  rosea  and  its  variety  alba, 
Cobaea  scandens  and  a  large  plant  of  Clematis  indivisa 
lobata,  which  flowers  freely,  and  is  interesting — botani- 
cally — amongst  the  members  of  the  order  to  which  it 
belongs,  owing  to  the  male  and  female  flowers  being 
on  separate  plants.  Hardy  and  half-hardy  Ferns  are 
great  favourites  at  Glenbervie,  and  include  such  things 
as  Asplenium  Colensoi,  A.  fabianum,  Blechnum  Brasili- 
ense,  Pleopeltis  Billardieri,  Davallia  Tyermanni,  Lomaria 
Gibba,  L.  Gilliesii  and  Nephrolepis  exaltata  cordifolia, 
all  of  which  are  grown  in  a  cool  temperature.  Gonio- 
phlebium  appendiculatum  is  very  handsome  in  the 
young  state  when  the  fronds  attain  full  size.  The 
collection  contains  a  large  number  of  British  species, 
both  indoors  and  on  a  rockery  in  the  shady  lower  end 
of  the  garden.  The  profusion  of  bloom  produced  by 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  and  the  huge  flowers  of  Pleroma 
( Lasiandra )  macrantha  floribunda  and  Brugmansia 
alba  will  always  find  favour  in  greenhouses,  as  well  as 
the  useful  white-flowered  Francoa  ramosa.  Begonia 
metallica,  grown  in  a  cool  temperature  as  a  flowering 
plant,  is  no  mean  object  when  it  attains  a  large  size  as 
attested  by  a  specimen  here.  Amongst  the  fine-leaved 
Acacias,  A.  dealbata  and  A.  lophantha  are  certainly  the 
best ;  large  plants  of  the  latter  are  occasionally  flowered 
and  even  fruited.  An  old-fashioned  and  fine  thing  is 
Mitraria  coccinea,  which  has  maintained  its  position  for 
many  years  at  this  place  in  spite  of  recent  innovations 
and  changing  fashions.  Solanum  jasminoides  is  all  but 
hardy  even  in  this  latitude,  only  getting  killed  in  very 
severe  winters,  and  is  both  a  showy  and  interesting 
plant,  whether  grown  under  glass  or  on  the  open  wall. 

The  stove  occupying  one  end  of  the  range  is  filled 
with  the  usual  inmates  of  such  structures,  such  as 
Palms,  Fittonias,  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  tropical 
Ferns,  Torenia  concolor  and  others.  The  roof  is 
draped  with  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.Cissus  discolor, 
Lygodium  scandens,  and  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  the 
latter  of  which  displays  its  rampant  habit  and  flowers 
very  profusely,  affording  a  large  quantity  of  cut  blooms. 
There  is  also  a  good-sized  plant  of  Bignonia  magnifies, 
a  comparatively  recent  introduction  from  Columbia, 
bearing  very  large  flowers  even  as  they  are  reckoned  in 
this  genus,  and  which  have  a  large  expanded  lamina, 
varying  in  colour  from  pale  mauve  to  purplish  crimson. 

The  borders  were  gay  with  Chrysanthemum  Asters, 
while  of  a  batch  of  300  planted  out  only  three  were 
spurious.  The  seeds  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Forbes,  of 
Hawick.  Another  interesting  plant,  of  which  Mr. 
Cruickshank  grows  a  large  quantity,  is  the  true  double 
white  Rocket,  which  is  as  pure  as  driven  snow,  perfectly 
full,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection.  There  are 
several  forms  of  this  handsome  Crucifer,  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  ;  and  nowhere  does  it  flower  so 
well  as  in  the  comparatively  cool  and  moist  atmosphere 
of  the  north.  Tropaeolum  speciosum,  or  the  Flame- 
flowered  Nasturtium,  is  a  magnificent  weed,  and  most 
difficult  to  eradicate  here  after  being  allowed  to  take 
possession,  thriving  anywhere,  in  sun  or  shade,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  sufficient  exposure  to  light.  How 
different  is  its  behaviour  in  the  sunny  south,  with  its 
dry  atmosphere  ! 

A  large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  has 
been  cultivated  at  this  place  for  many  years,  and  well 
sustain  their  reputation  both  for  variety,  attractiveness, 
and  the  quantity  of  bloom  they  afford.  Helleborus 
niger  altifolius  produces  a  large  quantity  of  flowers 
even  when  covered  by  snow,  and  receives  no  artificial 
protection  whatever.  The  collection  is  carefully 
labelled,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 
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NOMENCLATURE  AT  KEW. 

I  have  read,  with  interest  what  has  been  said  in  your 
pages  concerning  Holothrix  secunda  or  Tryphia,  and 
should  very  much  like  to  see  the  little  martyr  con¬ 
cerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  ;  but  the  double 
or  even  multiple  system  of  naming  which  has  prevailed 
of  late  is  a  great  puzzle  to  me,  and  more  so  to  those 
under  me  whom  1  endeavour  to  instruct.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  some  universal  system  of  naming 
should  be  adopted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  increasing  con¬ 
fusion  that  threatens  to  swamp  the  whole  system  of 
garden  nomenclature  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  age  of 
progress  of  which  we  are  wont  to  boast  in'too  eulogistic 
or  paneygyric  terms,  the  desired  end  seems  to  be  farther 
off  than  ever. 

One  would  have  expected  that  the  Genera  Plantarum, 
a  voluminous  work,  whose  compilation  or  elaboration 
is  stated  to  have  occupied  twenty  years,  would  have 
done  much  to  mitigate  the  evil  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  that 
such  is  the  case.  It  may  be  a  mine  of  wealth,  but.  not¬ 
withstanding,  it  is  a  sealed  book  to  gardeners  in  general, 
both  on  account  of  its  price  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
written  in  a  dead  language.  "VVe  should  expect, 
however,  the  embodiment  of  its  principles  with  respect 
to  nomenclature  carried  out  in  the  national  garden  at 
Kew  ;  hut  on  comparing  notes  with  an  account  of  the 
book  in  question  given  by  a  correspondent  in  one  of 
your  contemporaries  some  years  ago,  it  does  not  appear 
that  its  teachings  have  been  followed.  Within  recent 
years  Huntleya,  Warscewiezella,  Limatodes,  Burling- 
tonia,  Thrixspermum,  and  others  have  been  used  in 
naming  plants,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  they 
have  been  merged  in  other  genera  ;  and  had  I  access  to 
the  Genera  Plantarum,  judging  from  the  mongrel 
system  of  naming,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  easy  to  prove 
that  Kew  has  not  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
adopting  a  uniform  system  by  following  any  particular 
authority. 

What  does  Odontoglossum  (Miltonia?)  vexillarium 
mean  ?  But  matters  are  complicated  when  in  another 
part  of  the  house  the  same  species  may  be  named 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  or  Miltonia  vexillaria.  It 
seems  like  a  dawning  of  the  truth  by  a  process  of  mental 
evolution.  The  question  of  Imantophyllum  and  Olivia 
was  considered  as  settled  ;  but  why  should  a  specimen 
of  Olivia  nobilis  exist  and  flower  year  after  year  under 
the  name  of  C.  Gardeni  when  any  practical  gardener 
could  point  out  the  difference?  Veltheimia  viridiflora 
and  Y.  viridifolia  are  both  used  in  the  naming  of  a 
batch  of  plants  flowering  at  the  present  time.  Surely 
this  must  be  an  oversight,  otherwise  it  is  high  time 
the  schoolmaster  was  abroad. 

The  Palms  are  a  fertile  source  of  vexation  to  gardeners 
unacquainted  with  synonymy,  and  I  must  confess 
myself  puzzled  with  a  plant  I  have  always  known  as 
Areca  lutescens.  How,  this  is  labelled  Chrysalidocarpus 
lutescens,  and  the  newest  edition  of  Johnson's  Gar¬ 
deners  Dictionary  does  not  help  me  in  the  matter,  as 
on  looking  up  the  name  it  refers  the  reader  to  Hyophorbe) 
under  which  the  plant  is  tabulated  as  H.  indica,  with 
H.  Commersoniana  and  Areca  lutescens  as  synonyms  ; 
but  where  does  the  Kew  name  occur?  [It  is  described 
in  the  Genera  Plantarum,  under  doubtful  and  im¬ 
perfectly  known  genera,  as  Chrysalidocarpus  of  H. 
Wendland,  with  ITyophorbe  indica  and  H.  lutescens 
given  as  garden  names. — Ed.]  Instances  might  he 
multiplied,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  trespass  on  your 
patience  or  your  space.  Neither  do  I  give  the  above 
as  “tips  from  Kew,”  but  to  represent  a  real  national 
grievance  that  should  receive  redress.  Where  are 
benighted  gardeners  to  look  for  uniformity  and  correct 
naming  if  not  to  Kew  ?  Many  of  my  neighbours  and 
acquaintances  would  take  greater  interest  and  pleasure 
in  inspecting  that  grand  collection  if  properly  and 
intelligibly  named,  but  as  it  is  we  are  apt  to  get 
annoyingly  fogged. — A  Gardener. 

- «->!«. - 

HORTICULTURAL  TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. 

To  my  mind  the  letters  on  this  subject  which  have 
appeared  in  your  columns  lately  omit  reference  to  one 
of  the  main  points  of  the  subject.  Some  seem  to  think 
the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  is  falling  short  of 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  advocate  the  dead  languages 
as  a  remedy  against  foreign  competition.  So  far  as 
education  goes,  I  have  every  confidence  in  our  young 
gardeners  holding  their  own  ;  the  old  school  of  gardeners 
is  nowhere,  as  they  never  had  such  opportunities. 

Education  is  essential  to  every  man,  but  it  has  its 
limits;  it  develops,  hut  it  cannot  create.  Between  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  or  horticultural  in¬ 


dustries  there  is  a  wide  distinction  ;  one  exports  her 
goods  with  tariffs,  the  other  has  to  import,  and  is  free. 
Foreign  competition  is  the  sole  cause  of  both,  but  again 
distinct ;  one  possesses  superior  educational  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  other.  The  next  which  concerns  us 
most  is  the  superior  climatic  conditions  of  foreign 
countries,  quick  and  cheap  transit  of  produce  at  little 
more  than  ballast  price,  which  does,  however,  pay  for 
cheap  lands  or  low  rents.  The  technically  educated 
gardener  situated  near  the  north  pole  would  be  a  farce, 
in  the  face  of  circumstances  no  man  can  alter.  It  is  the 
more  favoured  that  keep  the  British  land  cultivator  under. 

The  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  Manchester 
(p.  374)  shows  what  an  advantage  Jersey  has  over 
us,  and  although  at  our  very  doors  education 
(mechanical)  develops  or  brings  those  products  to  us  in 
a  few  hours,  it  takes  weeks  of  time  to  obtain  the  same 
results  in  our  gardens.  It  is  evident  then  that  climate 
can  laugh  at  the  learned  gardener  unfortunately  so 
situated,  with  his  Latin,  French,  and  other  such 
accomplishments.  Legislation  can  develop  and  benefit 
the  land  cultivators  by  breaking  the  law  of  entail, 
lowering  of  rents,  and  railway  rates,  concerning  the 
latter  of  which  a  bill  is  now  on  foot.  Of  the  former  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  advocates  of  them  else¬ 
where  are  the  very  last  to  practically  carry  them  out  at 
home  with  their  own  where  these  poor  farmers  and 
Irishmen  labour.  "What  political  capital  it  would 
generate  !  Because  they  bear  their  sufferings  in  silence 
and  with  fortitude,  they  command  no  sympathy,  and 
as  a  last  resource,  stern  necessity  has  driven  these 
hardy,  honest,  and  sturdy  sons  of  the  soil  into  our 
towns,  to  seek  their  living  as  best  they  may. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gardener.  The  breaking 
up  of  large  places  where  a  good  staff  of  men  was  once  em¬ 
ployed  the  necessity  of  the  times  has  compelled  proprietors 
to  dispense  with  their  services,  and  if  a  place  be  open 
there  are  innumerable  applicants.  Yerily,  the  struggle 
for  life  by  which  wTe  are  now  menaced  is  scarcely  known 
in  history.  In  the  loss  of  these  men  from  the  country 
there  is  loss  of  capital  also,  arable  land  being  turned 
into  pasture,  and  demesnes  running  to  neglect.  Who 
is  to  find  capital  to  get  them  back  again  in  the  present 
unremunerative  state  of  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Murphy  has  made  several  suggestions,  which  are 
good  if  practicable.  Undoubtedly  a  school  with  land, 
having  for  its  object  the  chief  rudiments  of  gardening, 
would  be  of  service.  The  artisans  of  our  towns  would, 
no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  this  earth  hunger,  and 
■would  be  able  to  put  a  little  capital  in  their  plots.  As 
workmen’s  trains  are  now  run  for  their  special  benefit 
into  and  from  the  country  for  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
carrying  them  to  and  fro  from  many  of  our  large 
towns,  they  could  cultivate  their  little  plots  with  better 
advantage,  and  be  less  dependent  elsewhere. 

Parents  in  towns  and  the  vicinity  much  prefer  their 
children  being  in  warehouses,  workshops,  or  mills, 
where  they  can  command  good  wages  as  soon  as  able 
to  work.  This  is  the  reason  that  gardeners,  coachmen, 
and  general  servants  are  in  such  high  per-centage  near 
thereto ;  consequently,  there  has  always  been  this 
steady  influx  from  the  rural  to  suburban  parts,  but 
never  before  to  the  extent  it  is  now  ;  but  to  this  I 
intend  to  devote  a  separate  paper  with  your  permission, 
showing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  town  and 
country  gardeners. — B.  L. 

- - 

VARIEGATED  BRUSSELS 

SPROUTS. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  had  growing  amongst 
my  Brussels  Sprouts  one  that  was  strikingly  interesting 
— in  fact,  a  novelty  in  a  variegated  form  I  had  not  seen 
before.  I  was  induced  to  take  the  plant  up  and  pot  this 
special  freak  of  nature,  with  the  object  of  saving  the  seed 
to  enable  me  to  perpetuate  it  without  its  being  brought 
into  contact  with  any  other  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  with 
which  it  might  have  got  fertilised.  In  this  Ithink  I  have 
succeeded  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  as  the  seed 
thus  obtained  produces  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
variegated  plants,  whilst  some  of  the  stems  are  well 
and  uniformly  furnished  with  sprouts  that  are  nearly, 
or,  in  some  instances,  quite  white  ;  and  I  may  state 
those  plants  growing  on  a  north  border  in  proximity  to 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  under  precisely  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  have  really  withstood  the  frost  better  than  the 
common  ones,  although  subjected  to  1S°  of  frost,  which 
has  been  the  lowest  temperature  registered  by  me  this 
season. 

The  frost  not  having  been  continuous,  vegetation  has 
not  materially  suffered,  unless  we  may  except  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli,  of 
which  many  acres  are  growm  in  this  neighbourhood. 


One  large  grower  told  me  that  in  one  piece  he  lost 
something  like  75  per  cent,  from  one  night’s  frost,  but 
the  Sprouts  in  question  have  in  no  way  been  injured, 
although  it  might  have  been  thought  that  their 
delicate  white  green-edged  crowns,  and  also  sprouts, 
would  from  their  blanched  and  delicate  appearance  have 
been  highly  susceptible  of  cold,  and  the  first  to  suffer 
rather  than  the  ordinary  varieties  commonly  cultivated. 
I  herewith  send  you  a  few  leaves,  &e.,  as  examples  of 
this  vegetable  novelty,  not  as  attaching  any  appreciable 
value  thereto,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  some  of  the  varied  and  beautiful  forms  in 
both  colour  and  contour  obtainable  by  care  and 
attention,  even  amongst  the  commonest  of  vegetable 
products. 

It  is  an  amusing  fact  that  the  smaller  leaves  have 
been  utilised  for  button-holes  on  very  many  occasions. 
Even  those  who  have  cultivated  and  traded  in  every 
branch  of  the  profession — some  specially  in  bronze  and 
variegated  Pelargoniums — have  been  deceived,  con¬ 
ceiving  the  leaf  to  he  none  other  than  some  well-defined 
type  in  the  foliage  of  some  new  Pelargonium  with  which 
they  were  not  acquainted,  and  surprised  beyond 
measure  to  learn  that  the  subject  in  question  was  none 
other  than  a  Brassica. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
variegated  Kales,  and  very  beautiful  many  of  them  are, 
being  often  used  for  decoration  and  garnishing.  Up  to 
the  present  time  I  have  not  seen  the  Brussels  Sprouts 
so  uniformly  distinctive  in  character  and  disposition. — 
George  Fry,  Lewisham.  [\Ye  have  tried  the  Sprouts 
you  sent,  and  find  that  when  cooked  they  are  tender, 
excellent,  and  delicious  in  flavour.  It  does  not  seem 
(in  many  instances  at  least)  that  because  a  plant  is 
variegated  it  is  less  able  to  withstand  frost  or  a  low 
temperature.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
which  the  limit  on  our  space  forbids  inserting  here.  — Ed.  ] 

- *&&&* - 

TWO  PINE  OLD  WALNUT 

TREES. 

On  the  grass  that  surrounds  the  pleasant  and  pretty 
Yicarage  at  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  there  stands  amongst 
others  two  very  fine  old  'Walnut  trees.  On  stretching 
a  tape  round  one  of  them,  I  found  the  measurement  of 
the  bole  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground  to  be  18  ft.  8  ins. 
This  bole,  at  about  10  ft.  high,  branches  into  two,  and 
has  a  head  that  looks  as  if  it  had  felt  the  effects  of 
many  a  bygone  storm. 

The  nuts  produced  by  this  tree  are  exceedingly  fine, 
measuring  5  ins.  one  way  and  over  4  ins.  the  other.  I 
send  you  one,  and  the  entire  crop — a  good  one  the  past 
season — was  similar  in  size.  [Unusually  large. — Ed.] 
The  second  tree  that  I  measured  was  13  ft.  9  ins.  at  a 
distance  of  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  at  a  height  of 
6  ft.  it  measures  16  ft.  in  circumference.  Here  it  sends 
out  five  or  six  huge  branches,  and  shows  where  some 
have  been  cut  off. 

There  are  also  other  and  much  younger  trees  of 
different  kinds  ;  but  undoubtedly  these  two  existed 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present  vicarage,  which 
was  built  in  1701,  near  to  the  site  of  a  former  parsonage. 
The  present  commodious  house  is  surrounded  by  a 
terrace  and  gently  undulating  grass  lawns.  A  young 
Cedrus  Libani  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  various  points  outside  the 
boundaries,  as  well  as  inside  ;  it  measured  9  ft.  in 
girth  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  bids  fair  to  make 
a  good  specimen.  These  pleasure  grounds  are  frequently 
thrown  open  to  the  public  during  the  summer  months, 
and  some  very  fashionable  bazaars  and  garden  parties, 
with  good  music,  are  held  here.  The  amiable  vicar 
also  allows  the  grounds  to  he  open  on  Sunday  afternoon 
during  the  summer  season  from  4  p.m.  to  5  p.nn, 
where  he  can  meet  his  friends  and  neighbours,  as  he  is 
wont  to  call  the  working  classes  of  his  parish,  whoaremore 
especially  welcomed  on  these  occasions,  because  they 
cannot  spare  the  time  on  toiling  days  to  have  a  friendly 
talk  with  the  vicar.  The  horrse  and  grounds  occupy  a 
sloping  bank  on  the  north  side  of  the  handsome 
cathedral-like  parish  church,  which  was  originally 
built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
occupies  a  commanding  position  from  the  fact  of  it 
standing  on  high  ground.  The  grave-yard  has  long 
been  closed  to  interments,  and  was  some  years  ago 
levelled.  It  is  now  closely  mown  during  the  summer 
months,  and  has  a  lawn-like  appearance.  Being 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  is  a  public 
right-of-way  through  it  at  all  times  ;  therefore,  broad 
gravel  walks,  with  brick-built  kerbs  or  boundary  lines 
on  either  side  of  most  of  them,  renders  the  place  a  very 
agreeable  promenade  for  the  towns-people. 
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In  an  angle  of  the  church  on  the  south  side  is  the 
resting-place  of  the  celebrated  landscape  gardener, 
Humphrey  Repton,  who  for  some  time  resided  at 
Aylsham.  It  is  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  is  enclosed, 
having  the  walls  of  the  south  chancel  aisle  and  the 
south  transept  for  two  of  its  sides,  while  the  other  two 
sides  have  iron  rails  of  medium  height.  The  interior 
is  laid  out  with  Box-edged  flower-beds  and  narrow 
gravel  paths.  On  a  stone  with  a  florid  Gothic  'arch,  and 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  church,  is  the  following 
“HUMPHREY  REPTOH,  Esq., 
Formerly  of  Hare  Street,  Essex. 

Who  died  March  24th,  1818. 

Hot  like  the  Egyptian  tyrants — consecrate, 

Unmixt  with  others,  shall  my  dust  remain  ; 

But  mould’ring,  blended,  melting  into  earth, 

Mine  shall  give  form  and  colour  to  the  Rose  ; 

And  while  its  vivid  blossoms  cheer  mankind, 

Its  perfum’d  odour  shall  ascend  to  heaven.” 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  1752,  and  believed  to 
be  a  native  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  ;  his  father  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Horwieli.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  young  Repton  was  known  to  be  residing  at 
Aylsham,  where  his  only  sister  had  come  to  live  after 
her  marriage  with  a  well-to-do  solicitor.  In  1783  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Windham,  of  Felbrigg  Hall,  near 
by,  was  appointed  chief  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Horthington,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  he  took 
Humphrey  Repton  with  him  to  that— then — unsettled 
country.  But  their  stay  was  short,  for  they  soon 
returned  again,  and  it  was  after  this  that  Repton 
commenced  the  profession  of  landscape  gardening.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  excelled  in  his  day,  and  was  also 
active  with  his  pen,  for  he  is  credited  with  being  the 
author  of  several  essays  and  papers  relating  to  the  art. 
Amongst  them  are  “Cape  Scenery  at  Cobham  Hall, 
Woburn”  ;  “White  Lodge,  Richmond  Park  ”  ;  “Ash- 
bridge,”  “Beau  Desert,”  “Wingerworth,”  “Strathearn,” 
“An  Account  of  the  Hundred  of  Horth  Erpingham,” 
“Fragments  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  including  some  Remarks  on  Gothic  and 
Grecian  Architecture,”  and  several  others. 

In  his  day  travelling  was  very  different  from  what  it 
is  now  ;  but  his  services  were  much  in  demand.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  leaving  a  son,  an  ac¬ 
complished  architect,  who  also  left  his  mark  behind 
him  in  some  published  works  bearing  upon  his  pro¬ 
fession.  The  father  and  son  are  interred  in  the  same 
vault,  and  their  family  seems  now  to  be  extinct. — 
Rambler.  _ 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

How  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  about  to 
quit  South  Kensington,  cannot  something  be  done  to 
place  it  on  a  truly  national  basis  ?  It  is  quite  time  a  fresh 
departure  was  made,  seeing  that  for  a  number  of  years 
it  has  been  given  over  to  the  leadership  of  a  few  cliques, 
who  have  directed  its  course  as  best  suited  their  own 
purposes  and  inclinations.  This,  at  least,  has  been 
the  settled  conviction  of  a  large  number  of  outsiders 
for  a  lengthened  period.  The  decisions  of  its  Fruit  and 
Floral  Committees  have  been  held  in  contempt,  and 
sometimes  met  with  no  small  amount  of  ridicule— the 
misfortune  of  the  situation  being  that  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  exhibits  sent  with  a  view  to  gain  certificates, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  come  from  a  limited  area. 

Many  years  back  the  Floral  Committee  was  credited 
with  passing  by  productions  of  merit  unless  they 
belonged  to  their  set,  a  notable  instance  of  which 
occurred  in  connection  with  Calceolaria  aurea  floribunda, 
which  ultimately  became  one  of  the  mo9t  popular 
bedding  and  market  plants.  Mr.  Horth,  of  Lee,  the 
raiser,  told  us  the  story  of  three  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  gain  a  Certificate  for  it  from  the  Floral  Committee, 
which  so  angered  and  disgusted  him  that  on  his  return 
journey  on  the  third  occasion,  when  passing  over 
London  Bridge,  he  threw  the  plant  into  the  Thames. 

One  step— and  a  very  important  one,  no  doubt — 
would  be  to  interest  gardeners  throughout  the  kingdom 
in  its  prosperity  ;  and  until  this  is  done  it  will  have 
small  claims  to  be  called  either  Royal  or  Hational. 
The  admission  of  gardeners  at  a  small  annual  sub¬ 
scription  is  suggested.  This,  if  they,  as  a  class,  had  a 
surplus  of  pocket-money,  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  ; 
but  with  respect  to  a  very  large  majority,  this  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  So  many,  when  in  situations, 
have  quite  enough ’to  do  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
cannot  therefore  afford  to  piart  with  anything  unless 
something  tangible  is  likely  to  accrue  to  them  for  their 
outlay.  So  we  think  that  very  little  financial  assist¬ 
ance  can  arise  directly  from  them  ;  but  if  it  were  made 


a  rule  of  the  society  to  confer  honorary  membership  on 
men  of  mark  in  the  profession,  a  wide-spread  interest 
in  the  society  and  its  doings  would  be  awakened 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  letters  Hon.  F.R.H.S. 
would  mean  something  different  to  what  F.R.H.S.  has 
done  in  the  past,  and  might  possibly  have  a  money 
value  to  its  fortunate  possessor  as  indicating  a  man  of 
mark  in  his  profession,  and  raise  him  and  his  calling 
in  the  esteem  of  those  he  serves  ;  also  when  thrown  out 
of  place  it  wouldbe  a  good  recommendation  to  a  new  one. 
W e  think,  too,  that  employers  would  look  favourably 
on  the  claims  of  a  society  that  honoured  their  employes, 
and  would  take  some  interest  in  its  welfare. 

Another  step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  to  get 
the  numerous  horticultural  societies  throughout  the 
country  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Horticultural,  giving 
them  the  privilege  of  forwarding  the  names  of  gardeners 
in  their  localities  who,  for  their  services  to  the  cause 
of  horticultural  science,  they  think  worthy  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  A  rule  might  also  be  made  that  all  societies  in 
connection  with  it  should  forward  to  the  committees 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  all  floral  and  other  Certifi¬ 
cates  granted  by  them  for  new  things,  for  confirm¬ 
ation.  As  suggestions  for  honorary  membership  we 
will  instance  striking  general  ability,  eminent  success 
as  an  hybridist,  contributions  of  importance  to  the 
horticultural  press,  the  invention  or  introduction  of 
appliances — mechanical  or  otherwise — of  real  practical 
utility,  unusual  success  as  a  plant  and  fruit  grower  or 
propagator,  or  as  discoverer  or  introducer  of  new  plants 
of  commercial  value.  We  throw  these  out  as  hints. 
Hon.  F.R.H.S.  would  be  an  incentive  for  many  a 
young  aspirant,  and  there  may  possibly  be  some  few 
left  in  these  degenerate  days  who  would  value  a  man 
for  having  won  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  his 
fellows  in  the  profession.  —  TV.  B.  Q. 

- - 

HARDY  OYPRIPEDIUMS. 

To  “Arthur’s”  enquiry  (p.  381)  I  gladly  reply  by 
giving  my  own  experience  with  hardy  Orchids  in  pots. 
But  first  of  all  I  must  tell  “Arthur  ”  candidly  that  if 
he  has  a  square  yard  of  garden  to  spare  he  had  better 
devote  it  to  the  cultivation  of  these  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  plants  than  trouble  with  them  as  pot  speci¬ 
mens.  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  certainly  give  my 
vote  in  favour  of  planting  out.  Where,  however,  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  done,  I  would  advise  the 
following  methods  of  culture,  and  likewise  recommend 
those  kinds  named  in  the  following  list  to  be  used  : — 
Of  Cypripediums  C.  spectabile  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest 
managed  species,  and  to  grow  it  successfully  use  a 
compost  of  good  well-decomposed  leaf-soil,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sharp  river  sand.  On  and  around  the  root 
when  planting  place  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  as  it 
materially  assists  in  the  formation  of  rootlets. 

C.  pubescens  is  another  lovely  species  that  may  be 
grown  easily  enough  by  planting  the  roots  in  leaf-soil 
and  loam,  with  a  dash  of  sand.  C.  acaule  must  have 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
is  better  than  pieces  of  a  crumbling  log  freely  inter¬ 
mixed  with  leaf-soil  and  sand.  C.  parviflorum  is  the 
freest  flowering  species  that  we  have  yet  tried,  and  to 
grow  it  successfully,  all  that  is  required  is  rich  leaf-soil 
freely  incorporated  with  sharp  sand.  It  increases 
rapidly,  single  crowns  having  with  me  increased  to 
fully  a  dozen  in  three  years.  C.  arietinum  and  0. 
macranthum  I  have  tried  more  than  once,  but  they  did 
not  succeed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  so  we  pass 
their  culture  unnoticed.  Bletia  hyacinthina  is  a  lovely, 
free-flowering,  hardy  Orchid  that  only  wants  a  shady 
situation,  and  limy  loam. 

Amongst  our  native  Orchids  will  be  found  several 
species  that  can,  when  well  grown,  justly  rank  with 
any  of  the  foreigners.  What  can  be  more  chaste, 
beautiful,  and  delicious  of  scent  than  a  potful  of  Orchis 
conopsea,  which  only  requires  ordinary  loam  and  a 
little  lime-rubbish  to  grow  it  to  perfection  1  Then, 
again,  0.  mascula  and  0.  fusca  are  excellent  pot  plants  ; 
while  the  lovely  and  distinct  0.  latifolia  may  be  grown 
with  success  in  the  same  way. 

The  Lady’s  Slipper  (Cypripedium  calceolus)  must  not 
be  omitted  from  our  list  of  native  Orchids,  for  it  is 
certainly  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  When  planted  in 
calcareous  loam,  and  between  pieces  of  limestone,  we 
have  got  this  rare  and  lovely  native  plant  to  grow  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  and  flower  luxuriantly  from  year 
to  year.  But  there  are  few  native  species  that  will  not 
succeed  well  as  pot  plants,  and  be  highly  ornamental 
into  the  bargain  when  in  full  bloom.  As  examples,  we 
may  note  Habenaria  bifolia  and  H.  albida,  Ophrys 
apifera  and  0.  aranifera,  Epipactis  palustris,  Herminium 


monorchis,  and  a  dozen  others,  which  time  will  not 
permit  of  our  dwelling  upon  at  present ;  but  to  this 
subject  we  promise  to  return  at  an  early  date. — A.  D. 
JVebster.  _ _ 

Notes  from  Scotland. 

Glazed  Pots  for  Plant  Growing.  —  Mr. 

Potts,  writing  on  this  subject  (p.  391),  says:  “I 
fail  to  perceive  any  direct  advantage  from  cultivating 
plants  in  them,  other  than  to  test  their  merits,  as  they 
are  certainly  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  pot.” 

I  question  whether  they  are  more  expensive  in  the 
end.  They  certainly  cost  more  at  the  pottery  ;  but  a 
great  amount  of  labour  is  saved  by  their  use,  as  they 
never  require  washing,  unless  empty,  and  plants  grown 
in  them  require  about  half  the  water  necessary  for 
those  grown  in  the  ordinary  pot.  This  argument 
applies  to  private  establishments.  For  market  grow¬ 
ing  I  believe  they  would  not  pay,  as  they  would  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  long  enough  in  the  establishment  to  save 
in  labourjthe  extra 'first  cost.  Mr.  Potts  does  not  say 
that  he  ever  tried  them,  or  that  he  has  found  them 
unsuitable  ;  his  argument  is  altogether  theoretical. 
Any  person  giving  them  a  fair  trial  cannot  condemn 
them  for  plant  growing,  as  plants  seem  to  thrive  quite 
as  well  in  glazed  as  they  do  in  common  pots.  We 
have  about  half  of  our  foliage  plants  growing  in  them, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  difference  in  the  health 
and  vigour  of  their  occupants.  They  are  also  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  used,  as  previously  mentioned,  for  Orchids  in 
several  important  establishments  in  Scotland.  With 
this  class  of  plants  the  whole  of  the  pots  are  generally 
visible,  and  the  continuous  clean  appearance  of  glazed 
pots  is  a  very  great  advantage. — R.  Bell,  Morton  Hall, 
Midlothian. 

Orchids  from  Terregles,  Dumfries.  — 
Horth  country  Cattleya  Trian*  plants  show  up  the 
colours  at  their  best,  but  those  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Chalmers,  out  of  Captain  Maxwell’s  collection,  show  that 
they  must  have  secured  a  fine  strain.  The  one  marked 
12  is  a  massive  flower,  well  formed,  and  rich  in  colour  ; 
while  2,  3,  5  and  6  are  also  large  and  bright.  Ho.  1  is 
very  large  but  narrow,  and  the  peculiar  mottling  of 
Ho.  4  may  be  only  accidental.  The  several  varieties 
of  C.  Percivaliana  are  also  above  the  average.  Ho.  4 
with  bright-coloured  labellum,  is  especially  good  ;  the 
bright  yellow  mottling  being  very  attractive.  Also  in 
the  consignment  are  a  very  large  form  of  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  and  another  equally  large,  but  with  the 
rich  markings  of  D.  crassinode  Barberianum  ;  Brassia 
verrucosa  major,  with  a  flower  9  ins.  long  ;  a  spray  of 
a  magnificent  form  of  Phaltenopsis  Schilleriana  ;  Odon- 
toglossum  pulchellum  majus  ;  the  Chatsworth  variety 
of  Cokegyne  cristata  and  Oncidium  maculatum  Russell- 
ianum  (sold  as  0.  Russellianum),  which  with  its  yellow 
and  brown  sepals  and  petals,  large  white  and  primrose 
lip  and  sweet  odour,  is  a  very  pretty  Orchid.  The 
sample  is  of  good  things,  all  well  grown,  and  they  do 
great  credit  to  Mr.  Chalmers. — J.  0.  B. 

- - 

OALADIUMS. 

IN  form  and  colour  these  beautiful  Arads  have  few 
equals,  if  any,  among  the  various  plants  that  are 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  Their  various 
spotted,  veined  and  marbled  brightly  tinted  leaves  are 
of  a  very  distinct  character,  and  make  them  fitting 
subjects  for  associating  with  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other 
dark-leaved  plants  in  the  stove  during  the  summer 
months,  for  their  beauty  is  transitory  ;  they  take  leave 
of  us  in  the  autumn,  and  appear  again  in  all  their  glory 
in  the  spring.  They  are  deciduous,  requiring  a  season  of 
rest.  Perhaps  such  a  trait  is  commendable  ;  were  they 
evergreen,  and  we  always  had  them  to  look  upon,  the 
eye  would  become  too  familiar,  perhaps  satiated  with 
them,  and  they  would  not  possess  that  bright  fresh 
appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  young  foliage 
when  unfolding. 

Positions  occupied  by  Caladiums  can  be  turned  to 
account  for  other  plants  during  the  winter,  when 
most  cultivators  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  accommodate 
all  subjects  under  their  care,  and  space  is  then 
necessarily  valuable.  The  tubers  of  Caladiums  having 
now  had  a  season  of  rest  will  require  shaking  out  of  the 
pots,  and  should  be  repotted  into  others  in  which  the 
tubers  will  conveniently  go,  using  soil  composed  of 
turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  soil 
open.  To  keep  up  the  stock  of  small  plants  which  are 
.  very  suitable  for  decorative  purposes — particularly  that 
elegant  small-leaved  variety  C.  argyrites—  some  of  the 
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young  roots  springing  from  the  main  tuber  should  be 
taken  off  and  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  keeping  them 
close  until  established. 

After  the  tubers  are  potted,  place  them  where  they 
will  receive  a  slight  bottom-heat,  to  incite  active  growth, 
taking  care  not  to  give  them  too  much  water,  as  that 
will  sodden  the  soil  before  root  action  commences.  If 
large  specimens  are  required,  pot  on  when  sufficiently 
rooted.  The  Caladium  revels  in  a  high  temperature, 
a  humid  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  light.  Shading  is 
necessary  from  strong  sunshine  ;  hut  if  it  he  permanent 
and  too  dense,  the  leaf-stalks  become  drawn  and  the 
leaves  weak  and  flimsy,  so  that  should  it  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  plants  into  a  lower  temperature  they 
will  droop,  and  lose  that  erect  and  fresh  appearance 
that  a  well-grown  Caladium  should  possess. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  plants  cease  to  throw  up 
more  young  leaves,  and  what  foliage  they  possess 
begins  to  fade,  water  should  be  gradually  withheld. 
After  the  leaves  have  died  down,  lay  the  pots  on  their 
sides  under  the  stove  stage.  For  the  sake  of  tidiness, 
some  growers  err  in  wintering  them  in  a  temperature 
too  low  to  safely  tide  them  over  their  season  of  rest, 
and  find,  when  potting  time  again  arrives,  that  the 
tubers  have  decayed — although  the  soil  may  be  dust 
dry — from  what  is  known  as  dry  rot.  Some  cultivators 
advocate  syringing  Caladiums  overhead — a  practice  that 
may  answer  if  clean  rain-water  can  be  applied  ;  for 
though  water  on  a  Caladium  leaf  is  akin  to  the  veritable 
“water  on  a  duck’s  back,”  if  continually  persevered  in 
it  will  cause  the  leaves  to  lose  their  lustre.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  secure  the  brightest  and  cleanest  foliage,  I 
prefer  to  maintain  a  somewhat  humid  atmosphere,  and 
so  dispense  with  overhead  applications  from  the  syringe, 
as  sponging  is  an  operation  that  cannot  well  be 
practised  in  the  case  of  the  Caladium. 

The  following  are  good  varieties  : — Argyrites,  Bel- 
leymei,  Brogniartii,  Candidum,  Cardinale,  Chantinii, 
Chelsoni,  Meyerbeer,  Ornatum,  Prince  Albert  Edward, 
Princess  of  "Wales,  and  Verdi. — George  Potts,  Junr. 
- - 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED  ZONAL 

PELARGONIUMS. 

"Without  doubt  this  class  of  flowering  plants  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  for  winter  blooming,  both  for  the 
amateur  and  professional  gardener,  and  with  a  little 
forethought  in  their  management  can  he  had  in  flower 
all  the  year  round.  But  it  is  more  especially  to  the 
present  dull  season  of  the  year  that  I  will  confine  my 
few  remarks  on  the  mode  of  culture  practised  by  us 
with  a  fair  share  of  success. 

Commencing  with  cuttings,  we  take  them  some  time 
in  February,  being  careful  to  select  the  short -jointed 
well -ripened  shoots  about  4  ins.  long.  We  then  insert 
them  in  thumb-pots  in  a  compost  of  friable  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  silver-sand, 
and  place  them  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  such 
as  that  of  a  Peach-house  or  vinery  at  work,  on  a  shelf 
close  under  the  glass — treatment  which  will  be  found 
very  suitable.  With  a  little  necessary  attention  in  the 
shape  of  light,  and  occasional  waterings  in  bright 
weather,  root-action  soon  ensues.  Eventually  they  are 
removed  to  a  somewhat  drier  and  more  airy  atmosphere, 
and  a  shift  into  a  size  larger  pots  is  then  needed,  using 
the  same  compost  as  previously  stated.  They  are  next 
transferred  to  cool  pits  or  frames  in  some  exposed 
quarter.  After  a  few  days  they  are  found  sufficiently 
advanced  to  need  their  first  stopping  by  pinching  out 
the  joint  of  each  plant,  to  encourage  dwarf  bushy 
habit. 

About  the  middle  of  June  they  will  be  in  good 
condition  for  another  shift,  using  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots. 
If  wanted  for  late  autumn  or  early  winter  flowering 
this  potting  and  once  stopping  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient,  adding  to  the'  eompostj  one-sixth  of  old 
Mushroom-bed  or  some  other  well-decomposed  manure 
and  potting  firmly.  Should  the  plants,  or  part  of 
them,  be  wanted  for  early  spring  flowering  they  should 
be  stopped  again  at  the  fourth  joint  from  the  preceding 
stopping,  and  shifted  into  8-in.  pots  by  the  end  of 
August  or  early  in  September,  in  which  they  will 
make  splendid  plants. 

No  further  stopping  will  be  necessary,  but  all 
flower-spikes  showing  before  the  desired  date  should  be 
at  once  removed,  diverting  all  the  strength  to  the 
growths.  During  the  summer  all  the  plants  can  be 
placed  fully  in  the  open  without  frame  protection  on  a 
thoroughly  hard  bottom,  free  from  the  ingress  of 
worms.  When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure  will  be  found 
beneficial,  hut  should  heavy  rains  set  in,  they  must  be 


protected  from  such,  as  overhead  waterings  mean  soft, 
gross  growth,  which  must  from  beginning  to  end  be 
strictly  avoided,  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood  being 
the  great  essentials  in  forming  a  strong  constitution  to 
endure  the  strain  of  being  forced  into  flowering  during 
the  dull  winter  months. 

Immediately  after  the  first  frosts  have  made  sad 
havoc  with  all  outside  bloom  is  the  time  when  we  find 
a  good  batch  of  the  above  come  in  most  useful.  To 
that  end  we  place  them  on  some  good  light  shelves 
or  in  pits,  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  about 
60°,  with  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  towards  the  end  of 
September,  when  most  liberally  will  they  respond  for 
all  past  favours  by  supplying  the  cultivator  with  an 
abundance  of  flower  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory  or  for  cut  bloom,  their  lasting  qualities 
being  well  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

With  the  stock  of  plants  for  spring  work,  their 
winter  requirements  will  not  entail  much  labour, 
keeping  them  on  the  dry  side  in  cool  houses,  to  be 
brought  forward  into  warmth  as  required.  Should  the 
stock  of  plants  be  somewhat  limited,  we  have  found  it 
answer  well  to  take  the  batch  that  flowered  in  the 
autumn,  and  rest  them  through  January  by  keeping 
them  cool  and  rather  dry  at  the  roots  till  February. 
Then  by  bringing  them  into  warmer  quarters,  giving 
a  good  soaking  with  tepid  water,  assisted  by  lengthening 
days  and  more  sun  heat,  and  stimulated  with  liberal 
top-dressings  of  some  reliable  artificial  manure, 
another  useful  lot  of  flowers  will  be  obtained,  showing 
how  profitably,  and  yet  with  what  comparative  ease 
they  can  be  accommodated.  The  following  six 
varieties  we  find  most  useful  in  colour  and  floriferous 
in  character,  namely,  Guillon  Mangelli,  Madame 
Thibaut,  Wonderful,  C.  F.  Raspail,  Heroine,  and  La 
Cygne.  —  J.  F.,  Dorset. 

- - 

WILD  AND  DOMESTICATED 

PLANTS. 

The  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and,  in  fact,  includes  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  in  the  limited  space  at 
command  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  deal  with 
a  tithe  even  of  the  plants  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  of  direct  benefit  to  the  human  family.  It  will  be 
germane  to  my  purpose  to  deal  with  a  few  of  the  general 
features  and  phenomena  of  plant  life  in  a  state  of 
nature,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  those  which 
man  has  taken  under  his  care,  and  for  his  own  especial 
benefit.  This  may  seem  a  one-sided  view  of  the  subject 
to  take,  not  to  say  selfish  ;  but  the  same  idea  underlies 
the  whole  system  of  horticulture,  agriculture,  and 
arboriculture. 

In  a  wild  state,  plants  are  left  to  their  own  resources 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  means  a  continuous 
war  against  the  elements  and  with  one  another  for  a 
share  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Their  multifarious  habits, 
constitutions,  and  co-adaptations  prevents  conflict 
between  specially-modified  groups,  and  that  affords 
room  for  an  immense  amount  of  variety  ;  but  there  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  organic  nature  to  increase 
at  a  greater  rate  than  provision  is  made  or  accommo¬ 
dation  can  be  found  for  the  progeny  ;  consequently, 
there  is  a  continuous  struggle  for  the  mastery,  not  only 
between  members  of  the  same  species,  but  between 
widely  distinct  subjects  having  the  same  likings.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  terrible  competition  to  which 
plants  in  a  wild  state  are  subjected,  let  us  suppose  a 
plant  of  Verbascum  Thapsus  (which  is  biennial)  growing 
in  rich  soil  and  under  favourable  conditions,  computing 
the  number  of  capsules  at  200,  each  containing  150 
seeds.  The  seeds  in  the  first  year  of  produce  would 
number  30,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  the 
seeds  of  the  third  generation,  or  great-grandchildren, 
would  number  810,000,000,000,000,000,  or  eight 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  million  millions.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  whole  might  be  represented  by 
half  a  dozen  plants,  all  the  rest  being  sacrificed. 

The  prevalence  of  certain  plants  in  particular 
localities  may  be  due  to  original  possession  of  the  soil, 
or  more  often  to  the  suitability  of  the  surroundings, 
the  soil,  the  highly  efficient  nature  of  the  root-system, 
as  in  the  case  of  grasses,  or  the  size  and  leafage  of 
certain  subjects,  such  as  that  of  trees,  which  often 
monopolise  vast  tracts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  sometimes 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds  of  vegetation.  The 
unsocial  nature,  so  to  speak,  of  some  kinds  of  trees, 
such  as  that  of  the  Beech,  is  often  very  conspicuous, 
where  the  paucity  or  absence  of  the  soil  is  popularly 
attributed  to  the  evil  influence  of  drip,  whereas  the 
barren  nature  of  the  soil  in  such  position  is  due  rather 
to  the  absence  of  moisture,  and  more  especially  to 


the  deficiency  of  light.  The  ability  of  saprophytes, 
such  as  the  Bird’s  Nest  Orchis,  to  grow  and  flourish 
under  such  conditions  is  indicative  of  the  latter  state¬ 
ment. 

As  an  example  of  plant  life  in  a  state  of  nature,  let  us 
imagine  an  old  field  or  piece  of  meadow-land,  protected 
from  cattle  and  animals  generally  that  live  on  herbage, 
and  that  has  been  completely  overrun  by  a  large  and 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  flowers  of  low  growth  for  a 
great  many  years,  entirely  left  to  its  own  resources — 
that  is,  unassisted  artificially  by  manures  of  any 
kind. 

The  herbage  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  from  spring 
onwards  is  gay  with  flowers  of  all  hues,  which  are  at 
once  the  delight  of  the  botanist  and  plant  lovers  in 
general.  They,  the  individual  members  of  the  as¬ 
semblage,  appear  perfectly  happy,  and  if  there  is  no 
external  evidence  of  conflict,  it  is  because  they  are  all 
living  on  equable  terms— a  mutual  confraternity,  as  it 
were,  in  which  no  one  kind  is  specially  favoured. 
Even  here  there  must  be  an  immense  sacrifice  of  the 
progeny  in  a  soil  that  is  already  completely  occupied. 
But  apply  some  fertilising  manure,  whereby  some 
species,  or  group  of  species,  is  benefited  more  than 
another,  and  the  real  battle  of  life  commences  forth¬ 
with. 

Should  the  manure  applied  be  a  nitrogenous 
one,  the  shallow-rooted  grasses,  or  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  with  their  highly-efficient,  densely-fibrous  and 
matted  root-system,  immediately  become  the  aggressors, 
to  the  extermination  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
miscellaneous  herbage.  The  foliage  assumes  a  bright 
green  colour,  while  the  growth  is  rank  and  coarse,  and 
there  is  a  paucity  of  flowers.  Agricultural  science 
and  skill  have  effected  a  radical  change,  which  is  the 
more  complete  the  longer  the  application  of  the  manure 
is  continued. — F. 

( To  be  cordinued. ) 

- - 

GROTON  EVANSIANUM. 

The  Croton  leaves  I  send  you  are  from  a  plant  of  the 
bove  name,  introduced  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
from  some  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  numerous  sorts  that  have  originated  in 
gardens,  but  proves  both  distinct  and  an  extremely 
useful  subject  for  table  decoration.  As  the  plant  gets 
strong  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  get  three- 
lobed. 

The  young  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  beautifully 
variegated  with  golden  yellow  midribs  and  the  principal 
veins  ;  hut  if  well  exposed  to  light  they  assume  a  deep 
bronzy  colour,  with  the  original  variegated  parts 
changing  to  orange  and  scarlet.  The  markings, 
however,  are  very  variable,  and  I  would  strongly 
recommend  it  for  table  work,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  colours  of  the  foliage,  but  because  when 
plants  become  leggy,  the  whole,  top  leaves  included, 
may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  afresh  as  a  cutting,  when 
after  being  re-potted  into  a  48-sized  pot,  and  hardened 
off,  it  is  fit  for  use  again  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time. — Foreman. 

- - 

SELF-COLOURED  CAMELLIAS. 

At  the  present  time,  where  Camellias  are  at  all  sought 
after,  it  is  generally  that  either  good  distinct  colours 
are  in  demand,  or  else  the  very  cream  of  the  best 
imbricated  flowers  are  the  only  ones  wanted.  I  have 
described  to  your  readers  a  number  of  single,  semi¬ 
doubles  and  sportive  kinds,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  up  with  some  of  the  best  varieties 
that  are  considered  to  be  valuable  either  for  cut  flower 
purposes,  or  are  in  demand  by  the  trade  for  sale  as 
young  plants  to  customers. 

The  long  lists  of  sorts  that  are  published  by  some  of 
the  Belgian  growers  are  at  first  glance  sufficient  to  take 
one’s  breath  away.  There  is  variety  enough  in  all 
conscience,  but  out  of  all  these  numbers  how  many  of 
them  come  to  the  front  as  first-class  varieties  ?  In  one 
list  about  350  sorts  are  named,  and  if  we  took  away  the 
300  and  left  the  50,  we  might  then  consider  we  had 
the  cream  of  the  collection  if  it  had  been  well  selected. 
The  English  trade  firms  that  give  lists  of  Camellias 
generally  confine  them  to  a  little  over  100,  but  this  is 
more  done  for  variety  than  anything  else.  In  all  cases 
the  greatest  stock  is  kept  up  of  just  the  leading  sorts 
that  are  most  in  demand,  the  other  kinds  being  confined 
to  a  few. 

If  we  take  a  list  of  kinds  in  alphabetical  order  the 
first  one  on  the  list  of  most  importance  is  Alba  plena, 
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and  to  show  that  it  still  stands  Al,  proof  can  be  had 
from  the  quantities  of  it  that  are  worked  up  yearly  for 
sale,  both  by  English  and  Belgian  firms.  It  is  also 
about  the  only  Camellia  that  is  quoted  by  the  100  for 
sale  to  the  trade,  showing  the  importance  in  which  it 
is  held.  Its  pure  white  flowers,  together  with  its  good 
habit  and  free-flowering  qualities,  are  all  in  its  favour. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  first  Camellias  to  get  out  of  health 
should  any  mismanagement  in  its  culture  be  practised. 
Following  closely  on  this  comes  Fimbriata  alba,  a  pure 
white,  with  beautiful  fringed  petals,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  former,  but  for  the  fringing  mentioned, 
while  the  general  constitution  of  the  variety  is  some¬ 
what  weaker. 

Lady  Hume’s  Blush  is  a  little  gem,  the  flowers  being 
hexagonal  in  form,  creamy 
blush  in  colour,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance. 

Its  habit  and  constitution 
are  good,  being  a  free  grower, 
and  a  good  variety  to  set 
its  buds.  Whilst  dealing 
with  whites,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  name  Mathotiana 
alba,  a  fine  strong-growing 
kind,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  a  large  size ;  while  in 
Pearl  we  have  a  fine  waxy 
white  flower  of  medium 
size,  and  close  habit  of 
plant.  With  Duchesse  de 
Berri  and  the  Bride,  both 
good  whites,  the  former 
being  a  much  stronger 
grower  than  the  latter,  we 
will  close  the  list  of  good 
distinct  self-coloured  whites, 
and  examine  a  few  reds. 

Good  reds  are  often  in 
demand  to  go  with  the  white 
as  a  distinct  contrast,  and 
being  quoted  in  greater  va¬ 
riety,  it  is  easier  to  find 
sorts  suitable  in  this  colour. 

Imbricata,  when  coming  a 
self  colour,  is  a  bright 
scarlet-crimson,  but  it  is  so 
often  apt  to  come  blotched 
with  white,  as  to  spoil  it  as  a 
true  self  variety.  Bealii,  an 
old  variety  and  rather  loose 
in  habit,  is  a  very  fine  crim¬ 
son  flower,  a  free  bloomer, 
and  one  of  the  best,  the 
bloom  being  compact  and 
close.  It  makes  a  good  sort 
for  training  to  a  wall. 

Leopold  I.  is  a  dwarf 
compact-habited  kind,  bear¬ 
ing  flowers  bright  red  in 
colour,  veined  with  crimson  ; 
and  in  Lemichezii  we  have 
a  fine  imbricated  carmine 
flower  on  a  plant  of  good 
habit.  Mathotiana  is  a  very 
large  dark  crimson  flower, 
but  loose  in  habit,  and  good 
for  a  wall ;  T.  Moore  is 
somewhat  similar,  except  in 
habit,  which  is  more  com¬ 
pact,  and  the  petals  more 
round  and  flat.  Princess 
Mary  is  a  kind  with  dwarf 
habit,  very  dark  ample 
foliage,  beautiful  bright  red¬ 
dish  crimson  flowers,  and 
is  a  superb  variety.  In  Princess  Baciocchi  we  have 
a  deep  velvety  carmine  kind.  C.  M.  and  C.  H.  Hovey 
are  both  crimson  forms  with  large  well-imbricated 
flowers,  quite  double,  and  have  a  good  habit  to 
recommend  them. 

Pink  colours  in  various  shades  can  be  found  in 
quantity.  Queen  of  Beauties  and  Monsieur  d’Offey 
are  two  of  the  best  in  the  lighter  pink  class,  while 
Mrs.  D’Ombrain  and  Comte  Toll  are  delicate  flesh- 
coloured  pink.  Darker  pinks  can  be  found  in  Baron 
de  Vriere,  Beauty  of  Hornsey,  Henri  Favre,  and 
Brozzoni ;  whilst  last  but  not  least  in  quality,  size,  and 
form,  stands  Yaltevaredo,  a  fine  rose-coloured  sort. 

The  above  varieties  should  satisfy  almost  anyone  for 
self-coloured  flowers  ;  but  should  they  not  suffice  there 
are  plenty  more  to  be  had,  though  those  noted  are  all 
really  good  kinds. —  W.  G. 


SOUTH  PARK,  WADHURST, 

SUSSEX. 

South  Park  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Wadhurst  Station  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway — 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hastings  line,  and  is  the  princely 
estate  of  John  Bruce,  Esq.  Passing  by  a  handsome 
lodge  one  comes  upon  a  well-kept  carriage  drive, 
planted  on  either  side  with  choice  trees,  shrubs  and 
Conifers,  of  the  latter  of  which  there  are  many  noble 
specimens.  The  mansion — in  Gothic  and  Elizabethan 
style — is  a  noble  building,  and  from  the  south  side  of 
the  mansion  extensive  views  of  a  beautifully  wooded 
country  with  fine  valleys  are  obtained — a  glorious 
position  in  which  to  build  such  a  mansion  as  this,  which 


Croton  Evansiaxum. 


was  finished  about  three  years  ago.  On  the  south-east 
front  of  this  building  is  a  fine  corridor,  which  connects 
it  with  a  magnificent  Palm  house.  The  whole  is  built 
in  a  most  substantial  manner,  and  the  floors  are  of 
mosaic  work  of  a  fine  design.  The  whole  can  be 
illuminated  with  the  electric  light,  and  when  thus  seen 
must  present  a  very  grand  appearance. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  this  corridor  was  very  gay 
with  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  Lilacs,  Cinerarias, 
Linum  trigynum,  and  Callas.  while  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  perfume  of  the  sweet-scented  Boronia  mega¬ 
stigma,  and  a  bank  of  Tulips  of  the  most  showy  kind — 
in  all  about  2,000  —dazzled  one’s  eyes  with  their  bright 
colours.  These  were  nicely  relieved  by  Palms,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  most  magnificent  display  ;  and  it  was  the 
more  noticeable  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  for  there  was 


fully  a  foot  of  snow  lying  in  the  district  (February  14th). 
This  was  indeed  a  change  from  the  wintry  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Nice  suspending  baskets 
hang  from  the  roof  of  both  the  corridor  and  Palm  house 
filled  with  graceful  plants  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
One  thing  which  generally  spoils  the  arrangement  of 
such  places  as  these  was  here  dispensed  with — that  is, 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  flower-pots.  The 
plants  are  arranged  here  in  a  most  ingenious  manner, 
so  that  not  a  pot  meets  the  eye. 

The  Palm  house  is  a  most  lovely  place — a  grand 
building  50  ft.  high,  about  50  ft.  either  way,  and  of 
octagon  shape.  In  the  centre  stands,  surrounded  by  a 
small  group  of  Palms,  a  most  magnificent  specimen  of 
Seaforthia  elegans,  just  reaching  the  top.  It  is  without 
spot  or  blemish,  its  grand 
arching  fronds  standing  out 
most  majestically,  as  if  it 
was  made  for  its  position. 
It  is  also  just  now  very 
attractive,  throwing  two 
magnificent  racemes  of  fruit 
over  a  yard  long.  Around 
the  sides  of  this  house  are 
arranged  noble  specimens  of 
Dracaenas,  Kentias  30  ft. 
high,  Arecas,  Cycads,  and 
Phoenix,  forming  a  grand 
and  healthy  collection  that 
does  credit  to  those  in 
charge.  On  the  back  wall 
of  the  house  is  formed  a 
nice  rockery,  with  cascade 
and  fountain,  beautifully 
planted  with  Ferns,  &c. 

Rustic  tables  and  seats  are 
placed  in  various  positions 
under  the  fronds  of  the 
graceful  Palms,  &e.,  and  on 
these  tables  stood  a  few 
choice  Orchids  in  flower, 
noticeable  being  the  old 
favourite  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  Oncidium 
Cavendishii,  &e.  The  effect 
of  this  house  is  entirely 
different  to  what  one  is 
accustomed  to  see.  Although 
furnished  with  such  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens,  nothing 
is  crowded,  and  it  is  a 
charming  place  to  lounge 
in. 

A  short  distance  from  the 
lodge  before  mentioned  is 
the  kitchen  garden  ;  and 
houses  are  erected  here  suit¬ 
able  for  their  various  re¬ 
quirements.  Range  No.  1 
is  100  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide, 
in  five  divisions,  and  three- 
quarter  span.  The  first 
division  contains  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  very  fine  Lilium 
candidum,  Spiraeas,  Linums, 
Himantophyllums  in  great 
quantities,  being  prepared 
for  the  decoration  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor  and  mansion.  No.  2 
was  gay  with  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  and  A. 
Andreanum,  Centropogon 
Lucyana,  Pentas,  Erantlie- 
mum  pulchellum,  Begonias, 
Tabernremontanas,  and 
Toxieophleea  spectabilis, 
which  were  all  well  in  flower. 

No.  3  is  devoted  to  Gardenias,  Ixoras  (of  which  there 
are  some  well-grown  plants),  Impatiens  Sultani,  Freesia, 
and  a  few  Azaleas  were  also  being  brought  into  flower. 
In  No.  4  Tea  Roses  were  planted  out  and  trained  up 
the  roof.  Here  were  nicely  grown,  decorative  size  plants 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias  ;  and  in  a 
corner  stood  a  few  dozen  Odontoglossums  and  Masde- 
vallias  doing  well.  Noticeable  also  was  a  nice  pan  of 
Cephalotus  follicularis,  the  New  Holland  pitcher  plant, 
with  good  pitchers  well  coloured  growing  under  a  bell- 
glass.  No.  5  was  full  of  Chrysanthemums,  about  1,000 
of  all  the  leading  sorts,  which  will  come  in  useful  at 
the  proper  time,  no  doubt. 

Range  No.  2  is  a  lean-to  structure,  150  ft.  by  30  ft. 
Its  first  division  is  a  late  vinery,  two  years  planted, 
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containing  magnificent  strong  canes  of  Mrs.  Pince, 
Gros  Colmar,  and  Lady  Downe’s,  which  are  capable  of 
producing,  and  should  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
this  season.  In  this  house  was  also  a  large  batch  of 
Hyacinths,  ready  to  place  in  forcing  quarters  as  required. 
Ho.  2  is  a  Peach  house,  with  fine  and  splendidly-set 
trees  of  Royal  George,  Early  Alfred,  Violette  Hative, 
&c.  Underneath  these  was  a  fine  batch  of  Viburnums, 
showing  flower. 

Ho.  3  is  an  early  vinery.  Hamburghs,  Gros  Colmar, 
Mrs.  Pince,  &c.,  are  the  sorts  grown;  they  have  fine 
rods,  and  appear  to  be  everything  that  can  be  desired. 
Hoticeable  in  this  house  are  some  good  Figs  in  pots. 
Ho.  4,  or  the  centre  division,  is  raised  in  the  roof,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  flowering  house.  The  roof  is  festooned 
rvith  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii,  the  centre  stage  being 
filled  with  a  grand  lot  of  Humeas,  forced  Lilacs  in 
variety,  Staphylea  colchica,  Callas,  Deutzias,  Azalea 
indica  (amongst  which  I  noticed  many  of  Deutsche 
Perle),  the  lovely  double  white  Spiraeas,  &c.  The  side 
stages  were  filled  with  double  and  single  Primulas  of  a 
fine  strain,  magnificently-grown  and  well-flowered 
Cinerarias,  Ericas,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  &e.,  the  whole 
forming  a  superb  display,  for  they  are  here  massed 
in  great  quantities,  under  the  stages  and  bordering  the 
paths.  A  rockery  is  constructed,  planted  with  Ferns 
and  other  things,  which  fills  up  the  space  well  between 
the  ground  and  stages. 

Ho.  5  is  another  early  vinery,  and  Ho.  6  also,  and  both 
contain  fine  canes  of  the  most  useful  kinds.  Potatos  are 
grown  in  pots  in  these  houses,  where  an  early  supply  is 
obtainable.  Ho.  7  is  used  as  a  stove  ;  the  centre  stage 
is  furnished  with  a  noble  specimen  of  Alocasia  metallica 
7  ft.  through,  Crotons  well  coloured,  viz.,  undulatum, 
5  ft.  by  5  ft ;  Weismannii,  9  ft.  by  6  ft ;  Veitchii,  9  ft. 
by  10  ft  ;  variegatum,  9  ft.  by  9  ft ;  pictunr  the  same 
size.  The  healthy  condition  of  these,  as  well  as  other 
specimens,  speaks  well  for  the  treatment  they  receive. 
Anthurium  Veitchii  has  leaves  over  4  ft.  long,  and  A. 
crystallinum  (very  fine),  Stevensonia  grandifolia,  Cocos 
"Weddelliana  are  also  well  represented  by  splendid 
specimens.  The  side  stages  are  filled  with  a  fine  lot 
of  table  plants,  Crotons,  Palms,  Dracmnas,  Cossignia 
borbonica,  Pavetta  borbonica,  Pandanus,  all  beautifully 
coloured  and  grand  for  the  decoration  of  the  table. 
Bertolonias  and  Anrectochilus  are  well  represented  ; 
nice  healthy  pieces  are  growing  under  bell  glasses. 
There  are  also  a  few  nice  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas, 
and  Dendrobes  here  which  flower  freely.  A  magnificent 
well-coloured  specimen  of  the  distinct  and  beautiful 
Dracmna  Lindenii,  fully  9  ft.  high,  in  this  house  should 
not  pass  unnoticed,  for  it  is  perfect  and  furnished 
within  a  short  space  of  the  pots — a  beauty.  Edging 
the  side  stages  with  Panicum,  Isolepis,  Tradescantias, 
puts  on  a  nice  finish.  The  curious  and  quaint  Attaccia 
cristata  is  throwing  up  its  weird-looking  flowers,  and 
will  soon  attract  attention.  Suspended  in  baskets  from 
the  roof  of  this  house  are  Hepenthes  Rajah  and  H. 
Horthiana  well  pitchered  and  doing  well.  The  back 
wall  is  rock-work,  and  planted  with  Ficus  repens. 

In  front  of  this  range,  facing  south-east,  is  the  new 
kitchen  garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  15-ft.  wall. 
It  is  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  and 
best  varieties  suitable  for  dessert  and  culinary  purposes, 
and  from  their  appearance  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  trees  are  planted  they  will  render  a  good  account 
of  themselves,  At  the  bottom  of  this  garden  is 
another  very  fine  range,  which  I  shall  denote  as 
range  Ho.  3,  250  ft.  by  15  ft.,  lean-to,  and  in  four 
divisions.  Ho.  1  is  a  late  Peach  house,  and  is  planted 
with  good  trees  of  all  the  leading  sorts.  Under  these 
trees  are  housed  a  capital  lot  of  Azalea  mollis,  Lilacs 
and  Rhododendrons,  ready  at  any  time  to  be  shifted 
into  the  forcing  pit ;  for  these  sorts  of  plants  are  used 
in  large  quantities  for  forcing  purposes,  the  demand 
for  them  being  great. 

Ho.  2  is  another  late  Peach  house.  Ho.  3  is  a 
second  early  house,  and  just  breaking  into  flower.  On 
the  back  shelves  is  a  fine  lot  of  Strawberries  in  pots 
coming  along  nicely.  Ho.  4  is  a  late  vinery,  which 
was  only  planted  last  April ;  but  the  Vines  have  made 
some  extraordinary  rods  for  the  time.  In  this  house 
Peas  are  grown  in  pots  very  successfully,  and  give  fine 
early  crops. 

Behind  range  Ho.  2  are  the  bothies,  potting-sheds, 
office,  fruit  room,  Mushroom  house,  tool  shed,  &c., 
arranged  in  a  most  convenient  manner — just  what  is 
required  for  such  an  extensive  place.  Everything  is 
well  built,  no  expense  being  spared.  Mr.  Bruce 
is  fond  of  his  garden,  and  it  must  indeed  be  gratifying 
to  him  to  find  the  various  departments  so  practically 
carried  out,  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  John 
Snow,  his  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  gardener, — A.  0. 


CULTURE  OP  ADIANTUM 

CUNBATUM, 

Beebeeis,  Asparagus,  Spirseas,  Ivies,  and  various 
other  evergreens  are  largely  used  by  florists  ;  but,  still, 
the  greatest  fault  they  can  find  against  the  Maidenhair 
is,  that  they  cannot  get  it  to  produce  fronds  in  the 
winter  months  that  will  stand.  I  have  not  often 
grown  the  plant  extensively,  but  on  one  or  two 
occasions  I  have  grown  it  with  such  success,  that  it 
surprises  me  to  see  it  for  three  or  four  months  without 
a  frond  fit  for  use  upon  it.  My  mode  of  treatment  is 
to  keep  it  growing.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Fern  is  like  A.  concinnum  latum.  But  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  the  plant  has  been 
cut  down,  the  first  fronds  that  it  throws  up  are  short, 
those  following  being  longer,  and  it  always  strives  to 
throw  each  succeeding  frond  higher  than  the  preceding 
one.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  plant  has  not 
gained  strength  by  its  rest. 

Adiantum  cuneatum  should,  if  the  crown  be  large 
enough  to  admit  of  it,  be  cut  in  two,  retaining  as  many 
roots  as  possible,  for  each  of  these  roots  have  on  them 
small  sappy  rootlets  by  which  the  plant  is  fed.  The 
whole  of  the  fronds  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  more 
heat  you  can  supply  them  with  the  better.  They 
should  be  sprinkled  twice  a  day  at  the  least,  and  heavy 
or  light,  according  to  the  weather,  and  if  this  be  very 
fine  a  further  supply  of  water  can  be  given,  but  always 
with  the  rose.  All  minor  fronds  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  plant  has  filled  itself  out,  as  they  prevent 
it  forming  a  good  shape,  deterring  them  in  coming  up 
in  the  centre.  You  find  some  of  the  finest  fronds  on 
the  outside  spoiling  the  shape  of  the  plant,  and  you 
are  forced  to  sacrifice  them.  Those  placed  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  will  become  rusty  in  time,  when  they  should 
at  once  be  cut  down,  and  if  they  will  admit  of  it 
should  also  be  divided  again.  Shake  out  almost  all  the 
soil  from  them,  pot  up  again,  and  if  the  season  has 
advanced,  shade  them  with  mats,  if  possible,  during 
the  daytime.  I  feel  sure  that  if  this  mode  be  followed 
the  grower  will  have  a  good  supply  of  fronds  for  winter 
use.  I  have  potted  a  batch  as  late  as  September,  and 
they  have  made  fine  plants  before  the  winter  has  set  in  ; 
but  a  liberal  supply  of  water  must  be  given  them,  or 
they  will  not  succeed  well  ivhen  potted  so  late.  The 
later  the  fronds  are  developed,  the  better  they  will 
stand  the  dull  weather,  as  light  ones  soon  get  rusty. 
This  Fern  has  a  great  liking  for  water  overhead, 
although  any  humidity  settling  upon  them  will  quickly 
rust  them.  The  compost  that  I  advise  is  rough  peat 
and  fibrous  loam  in  equal  parts,  with  a  fair  supply  of 
sand,  but  not  too  much,  as  it  causes  the  soil  to  wash 
away. — E.  Warden. 

- - 

Gardening  ICiscellany. 


The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

1  observe  that  the  committee  of  this  fund  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  have  an  election  of  candidates  shortly.  I 
should  like  to  learn  whether  it  is  proposed  to  have  in 
connection  with  such  election  all  the  intolerable  evils 
of  canvassing,  which  is  such  a  worry  to  the  various 
subscribers,  nine-tenths  of  whom  know  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  the  respective  candidates,  and,  further,  so 
terribly  demoralises  applicants  and  involves  them  in 
such  considerable  expense.  Ho  doubt  in  the  end  the 
longest  purse  and  the  most  persistent  and  annoying 
canvasser  wins,  as  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  succeed 
in  such  cases  as  rvearying,  worrying  applicants.  That 
canvassing  is  found  to  be  the  bane  of  charities  generally 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  whilst  the  money  so  recklessly 
flung  away  in  promoting  it  would  be  far  better  applied 
if  given  at  once  either  to  the  needy  or  the  various 
charities.  Will  the  committee  of  the  Orphan  Fund 
resolve  to  abolish  voting  in  the  selection  of  candidates, 
reserving  the  privilege  of  selection  to  themselves  ;  or  if 
not  prepared  to  go  so  far,,  will  that  body  distinctly 
prohibit  canvassing?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in 
any  case  of  which  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
candidates,  I  should  leave  my  vote  to  the  committee, 
which  body,  at  least,  have  all  possible  information  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  each  applicant.  At  a  time 
when  genuine  philanthropists  are  endeavouring  to 
check  the  evils  which  flow  from  charity  elections  and 
canvassing,  I  hope  the  Orphan  Fund  will  be  found  on 
the  honourable  and  intelligent  side,  and  against  the 
perpetuation  of  a  flagrant  evil. — A.  Dean.  [When  the 
rules  w’ere  being  drawn  up  the  committee  very  earnestly 


considered  the  question  of  the  mode  of  election,  and 
would  have  been  pleased  if  they  could  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  subscribers  to  leave  the  selection  to  the 
executive  committee  ;  but  after  full  consideration  it  was 
thought  best  in  the  interest  of  the  fund,  that  election 
by  the  votes  of  the  subscribers  would  be  the  best  plan 
to  follow,  on  the  broad  general  principle  that  those  who 
pay  the  piper  have  the  right  to  call  the  tune.  Previous 
to  the  election,  each  subscriber  will  receive  a  list  of 
the  candidates  with  a  statement  of  each  case,  so  that 
they  can  give  their  votes  to  which  they  please. 
Personally,  we  should  be  heartily  glad  if  canvassing 
could  be  abolished,  but  do  not  see  what  power  the 
executive  committee  has  to  prevent  it. — Ed.] 

Orange  Cultivation  in  England. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Mr. 
Thomas  Christy  contributed  the  following  remarks 
upon  Orange  growing: — “  In  discussing  the  question 
of  Orange  growing  in  this  country  rvith  Dr.  Amadeus, 
he  tells  me  how  much  has  been  done  by  grafting  in 
Porto  Rico.  He  recommends  the  graft  to  be  made 
on  the  strong  stems,  and  the  plants  do  so  much  better 
when  not  grafted  too  young.  With  regard  to  the 
transport  of  the  fruit,  he  believes  that  the  fifteen  days’ 
sea  journey  will  be  fatal  to  the  quality  and  flavour  of 
the  thin-skinned  Oranges,  so  that  it  would  be  better  to 
send  some  cases  of  plants  of  the  best  varieties  for  growth 
in  houses  here.  Since  the  receipt  of  the  large  shipment 
from  Bahia  many  growers  have  bought  stock  of  the 
Orange  trees,  with  the  view  of  so  doing,  and  many 
correspondents  have  already  contributed  some  very 
interesting  information,  showing  how  well  the  culture 
is  understood,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  commercial 
question  to  be  threshed  out.  One  grower  informed  me 
that  he  got  so  much  juice  in  his  fruit  that  it  burst  in 
ripening  ;  so  this  fact  sets  at  rest  the  question  of  hard 
‘  woody  fruits  ’  only  being  produced  in  this  country. 
Mr.  H.  Dixon,  of  Cherkley  Court,  Leatherhead,  has 
two  Orange  trees,  each  bearing  more  than  200  fruits  ; 
and  from  his  Pomeloes  he  says  that  he  is  able  to  make 
a  delicious  preserve.  With  regard  to  foreign  fruit,  a 
captain  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  tells  me  that 
from  his  experience  in  collecting  Oranges  from  most 
parts  of  the  world  where  they  are  grown,  he  believes 
the  palm  for  delicately- flavoured  varieties  must  be 
awarded  to  those  from  Malta.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  great  care  bestowed  on  their  cultivation.  When 
attending  the  display  of  fruit  at  the  Agricultural  Show 
in  Paris  every  year,  1  have  been  struck  with  the  fine 
exhibitions  of  these  fruits  together  with  Citrons  and 
Limes  from  Algeria  ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the 
French  Government  obtained  thence  the  best  varieties 
for  their  botanical  gardens,  and  that  the  trees  were  in 
full  bearing.” 

Sky-blue  Grape-Hyacinth. 

One  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the  prettiest  of  this 
class  of  bulbs  is  Muscari  azureum,  which  we  noticed 
the  other  day  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s  nursery,  Hale  Farm, 
Tottenham.  The  bulbs  are  grown  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
receive  only  sufficient  protection  to  ward  off  rain  and 
snow  in  foul  weather.  They  have  now  been  established 
for  five  years,  and  flower  regularly  in  February  ;  but 
when  first  introduced  they  flowered  in  Hovember. 
The  former  month  is  believed  to  be  the  natural  season, 
as  this  species  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  from  Smyrna 
to  Palestine.  The  foliage  accompanies  the  flower 
scapes,  forming  little  rosettes  around  the  latter,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches  only.  The  flowers 
are  carried  in  short  somewhat  globose  racemes,  are 
individually  shortly  bell  shaped,  or  pitcher  shaped, 
and  of  the  most  delightful  clear  sky-blue  colour. 

Forms  of  the  Netted  Iris. 

Curiously  enough,  although  Iris  reticulata  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  early-flowering  species,  it  is  the  last  to  bloom 
amongst  its  varieties  and  allied  forms.  I.  r.  cyanea  is 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  prettiest,  having  bright  blue 
standards  and  stigmas,  which  are,  as  is  well  known, 
broad  and  petaloid.  The  falls  are  violet-blue,  with  a 
large  golden  yellow  median  blotch.  The  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  is  that  of  Violets.  I.  histrio  and  I.  Bartoni, 
which  are  closely  allied  to  I.  reticulata,  succeed  the 
variety  cyanea  in  the  order  of  flowering.  I.  histrio  is 
scarce  in  this  country,  although  plentiful  enough  on 
Mount  Lebanon  and  similar  places  in  Palestine,  but  is 
local  in  its  occurrence.  The  flowers  are  of  a  lively  blue, 
and  darkest  on  the  falls,  where  they  are  reticulated 
with  white  and  golden  yellow  on  a  dark  blue  ground. 
The  above-mentioned  forms  are  followed  by  I.  reticulata 
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purpurea,  which  is  now  pushing  up  its  flower  steins 
where  protected  by  a  frame.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
violet-purple  colour,  with  the  usual  golden  blotch  on 
the  falls.  Last  of  all  comes  the  typical  form,  which  is 
not  yet  showing  itself  unless  forced.  We  noticed  all 
these  beautiful  and  early-flowering  Irises  the  other  day 
in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s  nurseries,  The  Hale  Farm, 
Tottenham.  -  ■ 

Solanum  ovigerum  or  Egg  Plant. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  in  The 
Gardening  World  of  February  11th,  p.  379,  on  the 
cultivation  of  Solanum  ovigerum,  and  quite  concur  with 
the  remarks  there  laid  down  that  the  Egg  Plant  is 
not  so  extensively  cultivated  in  private  gardens  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  taking  into  account  its  easy  culture, 
and  the  ample  remuneration  it  gives  the  cultivator. 
As  a  decorative  subject  it  is  much  admired  by  one  and 
all  who  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  plants  well 
managed  during  their  growing  season,  and  carrying 
from  ten  to  twelve  well-matured  fruits.  Another  great 
feature  regarding  the  above-mentioned  plant  is,  that  it 
is  a  great  acquisition  to  our  list  of  vegetables,  especially 
the  purple  varieties,  which  if  properly  cooked  are 
delicious.  In  the  gardens  here  we  grow  three  to  four 
dozen  annually,  and  they  are  sought  after  very  much 
as  a  vegetable  during  the  time  they  are  in  season,  as 
they  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  family  when  served 
in  the  dining-room  as  a  vegetable . — A.  B.  Blackwood. 

Peas  for  Exhibition  in  June. 

Will  you  allow  me  space  to  ask  a  question  in  your 
columns  respecting  the  new  Peas — Sutton’s  Matchless 
Marrowfat,  and  Sutton’s  Main  Crop  Marrowfat.  I  find 
that  the  Messrs.  Sutton  are  offering  prizes  for  com¬ 
petition  at  the  Diss  Horticultural  Society’s  show,  to  be 
held  early  in  June,  and  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  can 
these  Peas  be  bought,  sown  and  grown  ready  for 
exhibition  by  that  time  ?  If  Messrs.  Sutton,  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  or  others  who  have  spoken  so  highly  of 
these  varieties  will  kindly  give  me  some  idea  as  to  the 
time  of  gathering,  &c.,  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  as  we 
seldom  get  good  Marrowfat  Peas  early  in  June,  and 
especially  when  sowing  cannot  be  done  out  of  doors  till 
the  end  of  the  month  of  February. — J.  L.  P. 

Cabbage  for  Spring  Sowing. 

Last  spring  I  had  a  trial  of  some  fine  new  Cabbages; 
we  sowed  the  seeds  in  pans  in  February,  pricked  them 
out  when  large  enough,  hardened  them  off  and  finally 
planted  them  out  row  for  row.  First  and  Best  (Yeitch) 
was  the  earliest  of  all,  and  proved  to  be  a  grand 
Cabbage  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners  to  grow  for  table — 
fine,  cone-shaped  heads,  dwarf  and  compact,  fine  flavour 
and  colour.  Next  came  'Waite’s  Jubilee,  a  Cabbage  of  a 
much  hardier  appearance,  dwarf,  compact,  very  solid, 
flat-topped,  close-hearted,  and  by  appearance  in  a  more 
favourable  season  would  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  mine 
were.  It  is  a  fine  variety  for  market  growers,  being  of 
a  bright  green  colour,  and  remaining  in  good  condition 
for  cutting  a  long  time  before  splitting.  —  J.  L.  P. 

Cabbage  Lettuce. 

We  have  so  many  new  things  sent  out  nowadays  that 
one  hardly  knows  what  to  select  for  trial.  Last  year  I 
grew  Yeitch’s  Perfect  Gem,  Waite’s  New  Summer 
Lettuce,  All  the  Year  Pound,  Early  Paris  Market,  and 
Victoria  side  by  side.  Early  Paris  Market  was  the  first 
in  the  market  by  some  days  ;  All  the  Year  Round  and 
Victoria  came  in  about  the  same  time,  and  these 
varieties  sell  well.  Perfect  Gem  is  a  fine  Lettuce  of 
splendid  flavour,  and  stands  well,  but  the  colour  is 
against  its  sale  in  this  part.  Waite’s  New  Summer  is 
a  good  Lettuce,  and  appears  to  stand  a  long  time.  The 
Jubilee  year  was  very  dry,  and  therefore  the  trial  was 
not  perhaps  a  fair  one,  but  the  above  are  all  excellent 
varieties. — J.  L.  P.  — *— 

Over-feeding  Market  Plants. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  in  your  columns 
a  matter  that  is  being  much  commented  upon  in  this 
part— Guildford,  Surrey.  It  is  the  question  of  over¬ 
feeding  market  plants  ;  and  I  ask,  Why  do  our  large 
trade  growers  give  so  much  manure  to  their  soft- wooded 
stuff?  I  am  sure  if  they  knew  how  much  the  public 
rate  them  for  so  doing,  they  would  hesitate  to  sell 
plants  that  die  so  soon  after  leaving  their  hands,  and  so 
cause  much  disappointment.  Clay’s  Fertiliser  and  other 
concentrated  manures  are  used  so  freely,  that  the  plants 
are  very  short-lived  when  the  supply  ceases.  Last 
autumn  a  neighbour  bought  two  dozen  of  the  old  double 
white  Primula  from  a  London  firm,  and  I  told  him 
they  were  diseased  and  not  good  plants  as  soon  as  they 


arrived,  but  he  had  faith  in  the  firm  that  supplied  them. 
However,  to  his  great  annoyance,  in  less  than  two 
months  all  wTere  dead,  and  as  he  had  distributed  them 
among  his  best  customers,  you  may  imagine  the  result 
to  him.  I  tried  to  root  two  of  the  plants  afresh,  but 
utterly  failed  ;  disease  had  got  into  their  constitution, 
and  no  amount  of  coaxiDg  would  induce  them  to  root. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  less  manure  is  not  used, 
and  that  healthier  plants  are  not  sent  out.  It  must 
injure  the  trade  in  the  long  run,  for  when  plants  die  so 
soon,  it  must  end  in  ladies  and  gentlemen  refusing  to 
open  their  purses  and  spend  money  in  buying  them.  — 
Jacob  Rose.  — 

Musa  ensete. 

On  noticing  strong  specimens  of  this  the  other  day 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it 
reminded  us  how  comparatively  little  use  is  made  of 
the  most  telling  subjects  for  sub-tropical  gardening. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  is  fit  for  planting  out 
the  first  season  if  sown  in  February.  The  huge  leaves 
have  a  magnificent  effect,  which  is  greatly  heightened 
by  their  massive  red  or  crimson  midribs,  which,  of 
course,  are  best  developed  on  the  underside,  but  are 
■well  shown  off  by  all  the  younger  leaves,  which  still 
retain  a  semi-erect  position.  Another  good  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  plant  is  that  it  can  be  lifted  in 
autumn,  and  potted  up  without  any  fear  of  losing  it, 
so  that  the  same  specimens  may  be  retained  for  a 
number  of  years  until  by  their  size  they  become  difficult 
to  accommodate  in  winter  in  the  houses  at  the  cul¬ 
tivator’s  disposal.  When  such  large  specimens  as 
those  at  Chiswick  are  planted  out,  they  soon  develop 
leaves  of  imposing  appearance,  producing  a  tropical 
effect  in  the  flower  garden  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
summer,  and  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  house  them 
from  frost.  — 

Ardisia  polycephala. 

The  young  leaves  of  this  species,  no  less  than  the  fruit, 
are  very  ornamental.  They  are  of  a  reddish  crimson 
colour,  and  shine  with  a  metallic  lustre  until  fully 
developed,  when  they  assume  their  ordinary  leathery, 
smooth,  deep  green  character.  The  contrast  is  great 
between  the  leaves  of  this  species  and  those  of  A. 
mammilata,  or  Ardisias  generally  ;  but  this  is  equally 
true  of  the  fruit  when  compared  with  that  of  the  species 
already  in  cultivation.  The  berries  when  mature  are  jet 
black,  and  are  produced  in  a  sort  of  umbel,  terminating 
short  lateral  branches.  Owing  to  the  more  lax  habit  of 
the  plant,  the  berries  are  shown  off  to  best  advantage. 
As  an  ornamental-berried  subject  for  winter  decoration  it 
might  be  grown  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  several  red- 
berried  species  already  in  cultivation. 

Thuja  gigantea. 

This  tree  thrives  very  luxuriantly  at  Hafodunos,  in 
North  Wales,  and  this  is  all  the  more  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  the  site  is  exposed  and  in  a  romantic  mountain 
valley  at  fully  900  ft.  altitude.  We  were  quite  surprised 
to  see  how  well  a  number  of  these  trees  did  at  this 
altitude,  the  growths  being  long  and  well  matured, 
while  the  foliage  was  of  the  most  healthy  description 
and  abundantly  produced  ;  indeed,  we  could  not  help 
expressing  our  opinion  that  it  was  very  questionable 
whether  any  other  of  the  so-called  new  and  rare 
Conifers,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Austrian  and  Corsican 
Pines,  could  have  succeeded  so  well  under  similar 
conditions.  Even  in  the  park  at  the  same  place,  and 
at  altitudes  ranging  from  700  ft.  to  900  ft.,  this  fine 
tree  was  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  most  luxuriant 
condition,  clearly  demonstrating  its  great  value  for 
high-lying  and  breezy  situations.  The  soil  here  is  of 
rich  sandy  loam,  resting  on  broken  whin-stone  rock. 
In  Kent,  on  the  chalky  downs,  the  giant  Arbor-vitfe  is 
likewise  quite  at  home,  and  there  keeps  pace  in  growth 
with  other  limestone-loving  Conifers  —  notably,  the 
Austrian  Pine — thus  showing  that  this  tree  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  please  in  regard  to  soil.  At  Bromley, 
ten  miles  from  London,  we  not  long  ago  noted  a 
number  of  these  trees  thriving  apace  in  light  gravelly 
soil,  resting  at  only  a  few  inches  on  chalk,  and  there 
growing  with  the  greatest  freedom,  making  annually 
a  long  and  strong  growth. — A.  D.  W. 

Peristrophe  angustifolia  aurea  variegata. 
We  noticed  the  other  day  a  batch  of  the  above  at  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and 
think  it  well  to  draw  attention  to  its  merits  as  a 
decorative  plant.  Those  we  saw  were  in  48-sized  pots, 
neatly  trained  to  sticks  about  12  ins.  high,  and  were 
particularly  bright  and  attractive.  It  was  introduced 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and,  we  think,  has 


not  attained  the  amount  of  popularity  it  merits  as  a 
stove  plant  of  easy  culture,  for  to  those  who  have  house 
furnishing  to  do  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  for  use 
during  the  dull  winter  months.  Its  propagation  is  as 
easy  and  simple  as  that  of  a  Coleus,  and  when  over¬ 
grown  and  done  with,  the  old  plants  can  be  thrown 
away  with  little  regret.  Its  use  would  often  spare  moie 
valuable  plants  the  distressing  ordeal  of  the  dry  heated 
air  of  the  drawing  room. —  IV.  B.  G. 

Bullfinches. 

IYiiile  conversing  with  a  very  old  friend  recently,  ho 
gave  as  a  reason  why  the  bullfinches  selected  some 
varieties  of  Pears  in  preference  to  others  that  the 
rounded  and  blunt  fruit  buds  of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
and  others  with  similar  buds,  were  more  accessible,  and 
presented  a  better  front  for  them  to  direct  their 
operations  upon  ;  while  the  sharp-pointed  buds  of 
Marie  Louise  and  others  were  seldom  visited  by  them. 
He  has  been  a  pretty  close  observer  of  birds  and  their 
habits,  and  says  that  upon  one  occasion  he  found  the 
chaffinches  busy  among  the  Gooseberry  caterpillars. 
He  shot  a  few  to  make  quite  certain  as  to  what  they 
were  after,  and  found  the  caterpillars  in  their  crops. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  confirmatory  evidence  of 
the  good  offices  performed  by  this  destructive  visitor  to 
our  seed  beds  ? — W.  B.  G. 

Rose  pruning. 

The  mildness  of  the  season  especially  during  last  month 
has  naturally  caused  Roses  to  be  more  forward  than 
what  they  were  last  year  at  this  time,  and  may  have 
made  some  growers  anxious  about  pruning  their  plants, 
but  this  operation  should  be  deferred  to  about  the 
middle  of  next  month.  Many  Roses  have  breaks  an 
inch  long,  but  as  they  are  top  buds  on  the  shoots  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  the  desired  end  is  to 
keep  the  basal  buds,  or  those  to  be  left  at  pruning  time, 
dormant.  Early  Rose  pruning  is  often  attended  with 
evil  results,  as  the  buds  break  too  precociously,  and 
with  frosts  and  cutting  winds  in  March  the  young 
growths  are  crippled  —  if  not  actually  destroyed 
— to  such  an  extent  that  a  poor  show  of  flowers  may  be 
anticipated.  In  all  work  connected  with  the  garden  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  times,  but  Rose 
pruning  is  an  operation  that  is  often  performed  too 
early— actuated  probably  by  a  desire  to  obtain  early 
blooms — with  the  first  break  of  the  new  growth  ;  but 
the  weather  we  are  now  having  will  retard  them  from 
that  activity  which  will  be  preferable  some  weeks  later 
on. — Geo.  Potts,  Junr.,  Feb.  18 th. 

Camellia  reticulata. 

Notwithstanding  the  confined  area  of  the  frame  in 
which  it  is  growing,  the  old  specimen  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  con¬ 
tinues  to  flourish,  and  yearly  produces  a  large  quantity 
of  bloom  that  is  much  appreciated  for  cut  flower 
purposes.  Owing  to  the  limited  space  at  command 
the  branches  have  to  be  rigidly  tied  down  annually  to 
keep  the  flowers  from  destroying  themselves  against 
the  glass  as  they  expand.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  cool 
house-  of  some  considerable  dimensions  could  not  be 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  such  noble  subjects.  Hard- 
wooded  subjects  eDjoy  but  a  limited  amount  of  attention 
at  present  in  this  country,  and  before  long,  if  matters 
do  not  mend,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  young  men  who 
understand  their  culture.  Truly  do  we  want  horti¬ 
cultural  schools  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

The  Weather  in  Lancashire. 

We  have  just  experienced  the  most  severe  week  we 
have  had  this  winter.  The  first  ten  days  of  February 
were  very  pleasant,  and  outdoor  work  could  be  carried 
on  with  satisfaction.  On  Saturday,  the  11th,  however, 
a  marked  change  took  place,  and  a  cold  north-west 
wind  blew  in  strong  gusts,  with  heavy  and  blinding 
showers  of  hail  and  frozen  snow.  The  heavy  clouds 
quickly  passing  along,  with  patches  of  clear  blue  sky, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  coming  change.  The  following 
day  snow  fell  pretty  thickly,  which,  at  night,  was 
followed  by  sharp  frost.  Monday  again  was  very 
wintry,  snow  continually  falling  ;  but  at  no  time  has 
it  been  very  thick  with  us.  On  Tuesday  morning  the 
surprise  of  many  was  great  indeed  ;  the  glass  indicated 
20°  of  frost,  whilst  just  about  a  mile  from  us  22°  and 
24°  were  registered.  Tuesday  and  "Wednesday  were 
again  very  cold,  some  8°  and  10°  being  recorded  close 
to  the  town,  whilst  on  Friday  16°,  and  on  Saturday 
10°.  These  readings,  with  the  ground  all  covered  with 
snow,  has  given  the  country  a  very  wintry  aspect. 
Again  this  morning  we  had  a  fall  of  snow,  but  as  the 
sun  has  been  shining  very  brightly,  much  has  already 
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melted  and  disappeared.  Last  year  in  the  month  of 
March  1  find  by  my  notes  that  I  recorded  on  the  13  th 
20°  of  frost,  whilst  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  of  that  month  16°,  16°,  15°,  14°,  9°,  and  13° 
of  frost  were  registered.  It  is  well  some  amount  of 
cold  has  come  to  put  a  little  check  to  vegetation,  for 
already  Roses  were  bursting  well  into  leaf,  and  many 
other  things  were  showing  signs  of  an  early  movement. 
"With  cold  nights  we  are,  however,  having  brighter 
days,  and  to  the  many  who  have  early  Peaches  just 
about  flowering,  this  bright  cheering  sunshine  will 
give  every  hope  of  a  good  set  and  a  satisfactory  crop. 
How  desirable  it  is,  therefore,  that  all  pertaining  to 
early  forcing  should  be  pushed  on  during  the  com¬ 
paratively  slack  months  of  December  and  January,  so 
that  when  bright  cheery  sunshine  blesses  us — as  it  is 
just  now  doing — the  trees,  plants,  &e.,  should  be  in 
their  positions,  and  prepared  to  respond  to  the  utmost 
of  their  capacity  to  the  life-giving  influences  that  are  so 
freely  and  lavishly  imparted  by  the  glorious  sun.  How 
often  the  hiding  of  its  rays  for  a  few  days,  just  when 
the  flowers  have  burst,  has,  in  a  large  measure,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  failure  of  a  crop  of  Peaches  !  Still,  it 
does  not  always  follow  that  a  good  crop  will  necessarily 
be  the  result  of  a  clear  turn  of  sunshine,  for  some 
houses  and  trees  seemed  destined  to  act  upon  the  rule 
of  contrary,  and  a  good  batch  of  fruit  will  sometimes 
reward  the  grower  when  the  early  seasons  have  appeared 
the  least  propitious.  Exceptions,  however,  seemingly 
prove  the  rule.  Let  all,  therefore,  who  have  forcing  of 
any  sort  now  on  hand  make  an  effort  to  have  everything 
pertaining  to  the  plants,  trees,  &e.,  carefully  carried 
out,  so  that  the  genial  atmospheric  influences  we  are 
now  almost  sure  to  experience  may  be  welcomed,  and 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  beneficial  though  quiet  labour, 
and  so  working  with  the  ground,  may  result  in  full 
crops  of  finely-flavoured  fruit,  gladdening  and  pleasing 
all  who  are  interested  in  them. —  TV.  Swan,  Preston. 

Miconia  Hookeriana. 

Closely  allied  to  this  and  better  known  in  gardens  is 
Miconia  magnifica,  generally  grown,  however,  under  the 
name  of  Cyanophyllum  magnificum.  Like  most  of  the 
family  to  which  this  belongs,  the  venation  is  very 
conspicuous,  and  highly  characteristic.  The  bluish 
tint  of  M.  magnifica  gives  place  to  a  more  metallic  tint 
in  M.  Hookeriana,  and  of  the  five  veins  traversing  the 
leaf  longitudinally,  the  three  principal  ones  are  broad 
and  of  a  clear  silvery  hue,  which  contrasts  finely  with 
the  metallic  tint  of  the  rest  of  the  leaves.  The  surface 
is  rugose  or  finely  wrinkled  ;  the  outline  is  elliptic,  and 
generally  measures  about  6  ins.  in  length  and  3  ins.  in 
width.  These  dimensions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  M.  magnifica  ;  hut  the  deficit  in 
size  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  great  beauty  and 
attractive  nature  of  the  foliage.  We  noticed  a  fine 
stock  the  other  day  in  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons’ 
establishment  at  Chelsea. 

Plumbago  capensis. 

Being  an  old  established  favourite  this  is  now  familiar 
to  everyone  engaged  in  horticulture,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  training  to  pillars  or  trellises  in  the  con¬ 
servatory.  Where  circumstances  will  permit,  it  ought 
to  be  planted  out  in  a  border  where  it  will  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  flower  profusely  if  trained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  advantage  of  all  the  light  possible. 
The  flowers ,  which  are  of  pleasing  hue,  are  produced  in 
large  trusses  or  panicles  on  the  new  growths  that  are 
pushed  from  the  firmly  matured  wood.  It  will  make 
vigorous  growth  in  a  shaded  situation,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  plant  in  such  positions,  as  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air  is  essential  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
and  unless  the  wood  be  thoroughly  matured  it  will  not 
flower  satisfactorily.  But  as  the  construction  of  some 
houses  will  not  allow  of  planting  out,  recourse  must 
therefore  be  had  to  pot  culture.  The  pot  can  he  stood 
on  the  stage,  and  the  plant  trained  to  pillars  or  trellises, 
and  if  properly  managed  will  produce  flowers  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Well-filled  baskets  of  Leadwort,  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  conservatory,  are  certainly  not 
common,  but  could  easily  be  made  so  if  desired,  as  the 
growths  are  of  a  flexible  nature,  and  may  he  twisted 
into  almost  any  desired  form.  As  a  specimen  plant  the 
Plumbago  constitutes  an  important  feature,  and  never 
fails  to  attract  the  attention  and  elicit  the  approbation 
of  all  who  pass  through  the  exhibition  marquee  where 
it,  in  common  with  Stephanotis  and  Bougainvillea, 
invariably  figures  conspicuously  in  the  group  of  speci¬ 
men  flowering  plants,  the  beautiful  lavender-blue 
trusses  contrasting  very  favourably  with  the  flower 
masses  of  the  above-named  subjects.  An  admixture  of 


good  turfy  loam  and  sand  will  suit  this  subject  admir¬ 
ably.  If  a  quantity  of  peat  be  incorporated  it  will  be 
found  a  valuable  addition,  but  not  an  absolute  necessity 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Plumbago.  When 
the  plants  have  done  flowering  in  autumn  they  should 
be  stood  outdoors  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  so  as  to 
have  the  wood  thoroughly  matured,  and  afterwards  be 
removed  to  an  open  shed  or  similar  structure  on  the 
approach  of  heavy  rains,  not  omitting  to  take  them  out 
when  the  storm  is  over.  The  roots  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  throughout  the  winter  ;  under  this  treatment 
Plumbagos  invariably  lose  all  their  largest  leaves,  but 
when  -watered  again  in  spring  they  start  into  growth 
very  freely.  All  necessary  pruning,  training,  and 
potting  ought  to  be  done  before  the  plants  are  too 
advanced  in  growth.  Plumbago  capensis  alba,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Williams  some  three  years  ago,  is  still  but 
little  known,  and  as  a  consequence  is  of  limited  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  when  better  known  is  certain  to  be  considered 
a  desirable  acquisition.  If  it  will  not  thrive  satis¬ 
factorily  under  the  treatment  given  to  P.  capensis,  the 
horticultural  press  will  soon  give  publicity  to  its  re¬ 
quirements.— J".  Peebles. 

The  White  Winter-flowering  Heath. 

We  judge  of  the  utility  and  economy  of  a  garden  plant 
for  general  decorative  purposes  by  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  propagated  and  grown  by  the  majority 
of  cultivators.  The  hybrid  Erica  hyemalis  has  proved 
a  popular  garden  plant  of  rare  merit,  and  few  gardeners 
are  without  a  stock  of  it  where  decorative  subjects  of 
this  class  are  grown.  The  white  variety,  E.  h.  alba, 
is  equally  floriferous  and  beautiful  as  the  older  form, 
and  as  easily  grown.  As  it  becomes  plentiful  it  will, 
no  doubt,  find  its  way  into  every  collection  where  the 
other  is  grown,  by  way  of  contrast.  With  the  exception 
of  the  dark-coloured  stamens,  it  is  entirely  white — not 
so  pure,  perhaps,  as  E.  decolorans  when  the  latter  first 
expands,  but  the  tube  is  longer,  wider,  and  the  plant  is 
more  easily  grown.  We  noticed  it  the  other  day  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Fertilising  Moss. 

I  think  of  trying  to  grow  a  few  greenhouse  plants  and 
Ferns  this  spring  in  fertilising  moss.  Would  some  of 
your  readers  who  have  used  it  kindly  advise  me  which 
plants  would  be  most  likely  to  flower  well,  and  also 
what  foliage  plants  I  should  be  likely  to  succeed  with. 
My  greenhouse  is  light,  and  well  heated. — Crows  Nest. 

- ->3r<— - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  COOKSONI. 

I  AM  much  surprised  to  see  the  name  of  D.  nobile 
Cooksoni  among  the  list  of  Orchids  certificated  at  South 
Kensington  last  Tuesday  week,  as  I  well  remember  the 
original  plant  being  shown  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Cookson  himself,  and  I  thought  certificated. 
If  it  was  not,  why  not  ?  For  it  was  as  worthy  of  a 
certificate  then  as  now.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
necessary  for  plants  to  become  the  property  of  the 
president  or  some  member  of  the  council  before  the 
Floral  Committee  can  recognise  their  merits.  If  this 
is  so,  the  fact  might  as  well  be  stated  in  the  rules  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — An  Outsider,  Feb. 
20 th.  [It  had  not  been  certificated  before. — Ed.] 
Epidendrum  Endresii. 

We  usually  find  that  Epidendrums,  when  small,  are 
generally  green,  inconspicuous,  and  insignificant ;  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  E.  Endresii,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  gem  in  miniature.  In  habit,  the 
erect  and  leafy  stems  are  comparable  to  those  of 
E.  ellipticum  ;  but  in  stature  and  foliage  the  species 
under  notice  is  very  different.  The  slender  stems  are 
about  6  ins.  in  height,  and  closely  covered  with  small 
evergreen  leathery  leaves,  auriculed  or  clasping  at  the 
base,  and  withal  so  neat  in  form  that  the  species  might 
not  inaptly  be  termed  E.  buxifolia — a  name  which,  we 
believe,  has  sometimes  been  applied.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  very  much  contracted  or  shortened 
terminal  raceme,  and  are  pure  white  with  the  exception 
of  a  violet  blotch  on  the  labellum,  which  serves  greatly 
to  give  the  whole  flower  character.  We  noticed 
specimens  blooming  the  other  day  in  Mr.  William 
Bull’s  nursery,  at  Chelsea. 

Cattleya  maxima  decora. 

The  Orchid  under  notice  owes  its  varietal  name  to  its 
being  very  much  paler  than  the  typical  form.  Sepals 
and  petals  are  wdiite,  the  latter  being  also  very  faintly 
veined  and  reticulated  with  purple.  The  labellum  is 
also  pure  white,  with  a  median  yellow  band  and  a  faint 


purple  reticulation.  A  specimen  was  in  full  flower  the 
other  day  at  Selbome  Lodge,  Leigham  Court  Road, 
Streatham,  and  the  noteworthy  peculiarity  about  it 
was  that  the  plant  possessed  one  lead  only,  with  six 
pseudo-bulbs,  four  of  the  youngest  of  which  had  thrown 
a  sheath,  and  were  flowering  simultaneously.  The 
fourth  pseudo-bulb  must  be  several  years  old,  and 
freaks  of  this  nature  we  do  not  see  very  frequently. 
The  treatment  accorded  it  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  the 
gardener,  must  have  been  very  much  to  its  liking. 

Harrison’s  Saccolabium. 

The  pure  white  flowers  of  this  Orchid,  Saccolabium 
violaceum  Harrisonianum,  are  most  welcome  and 
charming,  coming  as  they  do  in  the  dullest  part  of 
winter.  The  stout,  pendulous,  fox-brush-like  spike 
sometimes  attains  a  length  of  2  ft.,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  mar  the  purity  of  the  snow-white  flowers,  except 
a  green  blotch  on  the  front  of  the  column,  which  rather 
heightens  the  attractiveness  of  the  flowers  than  other¬ 
wise.  Their  fragrance  is  also  delicious,  and  adds  greatly 
to  their  value.  The  plant  has  been  flowering  for  some 
time  in  the  grand  collection  of  R.  H.  Measures,  Esq., 
The  Woodlands,  Streatham,  and  Mr.  Fraser,  his 
gardener,  says  that  it  lasts  altogether  for  about  six 
weeks  in  perfection. 

Cattleya  Trian/e  Osmanni. 
Considerable  interest  attaches  to  this  variety,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  create  a  sensation 
amongst  Orchid  growers  in  general,  by  reason  of  the 
high  price  it  commanded,  and  its  fine  appearance. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  large,  and  pale  rose,  while 
the  magnificence  of  the  whole  flower  centres  in  the 
labellum,  the  upper  lobe  of  which  measures  from  2  ins. 
to  2J  ins.  wide,  beautifully  crisped  at  the  margin,  wide 
at  the  mouth,  and  of  a  rich  deep  purple,  this  colouring 
being  well  carried  back  into  the  tube.  A  fine  specimen 
is  flowering  in  the  collection  of  R.  H.  Measures,  Esq., 
The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 

Phaius  tuberculosus. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  magnificent  Orchid 
is  so  difficult  to  flower,  and  is  so  seldom  seen  in  gardens, 
for  undoubtedly  no  other  species  of  Phaius  surpasses  it 
in  richness  of  colouring.  The  flowers  on  two  spikes 
bearing  five  and  four  respectively  were  fully  expanded 
the  other  day  when  we  examined  them  in  the  collection 
of  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Selborne  Lodge,  Leigham  Court 
Road,  Streatham.  Sepals  and  petals  are  white,  while 
the  labellum  seems  a  curious  interblending  or  mixture 
of  orange  or  brown.  The  reflexed  lateral  [lobes,  the 
three  ridged  medium  crest,  and  the  large  cushion  of 
coarse  hairs  near  the  base  of  the  tube  are  all  curious, 
and  very  characteristic  of  this  species  ;  to  this  must  be 
added  the  rose  and  white  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  striking  appearance  of  the  flowers. 
Notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  sunlight  and  the 
unsettled  character  of  the  weather  the  foliage  was  very 
healthy. 

L/ELIA  ELEGANS. 

A  magnificent  form  of  this  is  now  flowering  grandly 
in  the  collection  of  R.  H.  Measures,  Esq.,  The  Wood¬ 
lands,  Streatham.  Of  three  grand  pieces  imported 
about  three  or  four  months  ago,  one  now  carries  two 
spikes  of  six  flowers  each,  and  the  two  spikes  being  of 
different  ages,  a  good  succession  will  be  kept  up.  The 
German  collector  who  sent  it  home  described  it  as 
“  the  king  of  the  woods,”  a  title  it  well  deserves,  both 
for  the  noble  proportions  of  the  plant,  the  depth  of 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  and  their  delicious  fragrance. 
The  latter  reminds  us  of  Heliotrope  intensified,  and 
pervades  the  whole  house,  so  as  to  give  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  plant.  The  paler- 
coloured  flowers  amongst  Orchids  are  usually  the  most 
powerfully  fragrant,  and  we  should  hardly  have  ex¬ 
pected  so  dark  a  variety  to  be  so  sweetly  perfumed  as  it 
is.  The  sepals  are  pale  rose,  the  petals  dark  rosy 
purple,  and  the  bifid  and  terminal  lobe  of  the  labellum 
rich  purple  and  curiously  ridged  and  warted.  The  tube 
externally  is  white  or  tinted  with  pink.  The  whole 
flower  measures  7  ins.  across  the  petals,  and  every  part 
is  of  great  substance.  The  stems  or  pseudo-bulbs  range 
from  18  ins.  to  1  yd.  in  length,  and  carry  at  their 
extremity  two  large  leathery  leaves. 

Cattleya  exoniensis. 

This  beautiful  hybrid  seems  to  flower  at  different  times 
throughout  the  early  autumn  and  winter.  When 
flowering  in  bright  weather  the  colours  are  very  rich, 
but  those  produced  in  winter  approach  in  appearance 
more  nearly  to  Lfelia  crispa,  which,  with  Cattleya 
Mossiie,  was  its  parent.  A  specimen  flowering  in  the 
Orchid  houses  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  at  Forest  Hill 
has  now  nearly  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  white  lip 
with  orange  throat,  the  purple  colour  of  the  front  portion 
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stowing  the  white  through.  This  may  be  a  distinct 
form,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  when  it  flowers  in 
sunny  weather  it  will  be  the  best  coloured  C.  exoniensis, 
which  will  not  depreciate  its  value.  The  pure  white 
Lycaste  Skinneri  and  other  good  things  are  also  in 
bloom,  some  of  the  Dendrobes  exhibiting  a  high  state 
of  culture. 

Odontoglossum  grande. 

A  very  large  and  richly  coloured  form  of  this  is  now 
blooming  with  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest 
Hill.  The  sepals  are  yellow,  barred  with  reddish 
brown  almost  to  the  tips  ;  petals  2|  ins.  long,  and 
1  in.  wide,  inner  halves  wholly  chestnut-brown,  outer 
clear  yellow ;  lip  large  and  flat,  almost  wholly  reddish 
cinnamon,  orange  and  yellow  at  the  base  ;  column 
clear  yellow.  If  it  always  maintains  its  characteristics, 
in  a  collection  it  would  be  a  very  good  feature. 

Angr>ecum  citratum. 

Something  like  2,500  spikes  of  this  charming  Orchid 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Angrsecum  house,  noted  by 
us  recently,  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  the  Clapton 
Nurseries.  Such  a  sight  of  charming  sprays  of  delicate 
sulphur-white  flowers  was  never  seen,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  they  are  causing  much  attraction. 

Cypripedium  van  Houttei. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Belgian  Horticulturists,  held 
in  Ghent,  a  remarkably  fine  new  Cypripedium  was 
exhibited  under  the  above  name  by  M.  Jules  Hye, 
and  which  was  unanimously  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate.  By  the  favour  of  M.  Masereel,  of  Ghent, 
we  have  this  week  seen  the  novelty,  which  it  seems  M. 
Hye  purchased  from  M.  Jules  de  Cock,  who  had 
obtained  it  in  a  batch  of  C.  Dauthieri  from  M.  Louis 
van  Houtte.  From  structure,  shape,  and  colour,  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  C.  niveum  and  C. 
Dauthieri,  or  C.  villosum,  or  C.  Harrisianum.  The 
most  attractive  and  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower  is 
the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  nearly  orbicular,  measures 
1J  ins.  in  diameter,  and  is  of  a  charming  rosy  purple 
colour,  margined  with  white.  The  flower  measures 
4  ins.  across  the  petals,  which  are  deep  rose  along  the 
upper  or  posterior  and  longitudinal  half,  while  the 
mid-rib  is  white,  and  the  lower  or  anterior  half  is  light 
pink.  The  lower  sepal  behind  the  pouch  is  white, 
while  the  pouch  is  deep  rose. 

- - - - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Alocasias. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  proceed  with  the 
potting  of  such  as  A.  Lowi,  A.  metallica,  A.  Thibautiana, 

A.  Veitchii,  and  A.  macrorhiza  variegata.  Belonging 
as  they  do  to  a  class  which  develops  aerial  roots  largely, 
they  thrive  best  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  with  a 
quantity  of  sphagnum,  charcoal  broken  into  small 
nodules,  and  silver  sand.  When  placed  in  a  genial 
temperature  they  will  soon  start  into  growth,  and 
favoured  by  the  lengthening  days  and  increasing  light, 
the  leaves  will  be  larger,  of  greater  substance,  and 
develop  the  beautiful  bronzy,  metallic,  and  silvery 
contrasting  shades  for  which  they  are  so  much  admired. 
The  last  mentioned,  namely,  A.  macrorhiza  variegata, 
proves  more  satisfactory,  however,  if  grown  in  rather 
poor  soil  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  loam,  as  the 
creamy  white  blotches  of  the  leaves  are  best  developed 
when  not  overfed,  and  the  latter  often  come  almost 
white. 

Pancratiums  and  Hymenocallis. — In  potting 
these  bulbs  there  are  two  leading  methods  that  might 
be  adopted.  The  first  is  that  when  five  or  six  bulbs 
are  put  in  a  large  pot,  a  noble  and  telling  effect  is 
produced,  as  they  mostly  come  into  bloom  at  one  time. 
Where  a  large  quantity  is  grown  this  plan  might  be 
carried  out,  otherwise,  pot  the  strong  bulbs  singly, 
removing  the  offsets,  thereby  securing  a  succession. 
Good  substantial  and  fibrous  loam  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  and  is  the  most  lasting.  Sand 
must  be  used  to  keep  the  soil  porous  ;  but  after  growth 
has  recommenced  the  large  bulbs  and  the  abundance  of 
roots  completely  occupy  the  pots. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums. — Those  who  still  retain  the  old 
stools  may  find  a  use  for  them,  as  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  from  now  onwards  for  some  time.  They  should 
be  placed  in  a  sandy  compost,  and  the  pots  plunged  in 
bottom -heat,  so  as  to  favour  the  production  of  roots  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Autumn-struck  cuttings  were  best 
kept  cool ;  but  with  spring-struck  subjects,  roots  are 
better  and  more  quickly  developed  when  bottom-heat 
is  applied. 


Petunias. — Old  plants  that  have  flowered  and  proved 
worthy  of  retention — whether  double  or  some  of  the 
more  choice  single  and  striped  kinds — should  be  pro¬ 
pagated  now.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  if  intended  for 
planting  out,  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose 
by  that  time.  If  the  old  specimens  do  not  bear  wood 
suitable  for  cuttings,  prune  them  back  and  place  in 
heat,  at  the  same  time  withholding  water  till  they 
break  away  freely. 

New  Holland  Plants. — If  wanted  to  flower  in 
June  and  July,  such  things  as  Pimelia  spectabilis, 
P.  decussata,  and  Dracophyllum  gracile  should  have 
their  tips  pinched  out  now  or  some  time  during  this 
month  ;  and  in  order  to  retard  them,  keep  in  a  cool 
house  with  a  northern  aspect,  if  such  be  available. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — The  earliest  house  will  by  this  time  have 
the  bunches  ready  for  thinning,  and  if  not  already 
accomplished  attend  to  the  matter  without  delay. 
Permanent  Vines  started  thus  early  should  not  be  over¬ 
cropped,  choosing  rather  to  crop  the  later  houses  more 
heavily.  Stop  the  laterals  as  they  appear  at  the  first 
leaf  beyond  the  bunch  until  all  the  available  space  for 
foliage  is  covered,  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  shoot 
at  the  end  of  the  rod,  further  growth  of  wood  should 
be  prevented,  as  no  advantage  accrues  by  allowing  the 
foliage  to  get  overcrowded.  This  house  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  65°  by  night,  allowing  a  rise  to  75° 
by  day.  The  Muscat  house,  if  closed  as  advised,  should 
now  be  pushing  freely.  Growth  should  be  encouraged 
during  fine  weather  and  when  the  light  is  good,  by 
allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  appreciably  by  day, 
sprinkling  the  paths  and  borders,  syringing  the  rods, 
and  keeping  the  evaporating  troughs  well  filled.  In 
severe,  foggy  or  cloudy  weather  give  less  moisture,  and 
maintain  a  lower  temperature,  so  that  growth  may  not 
be  unduly  hurried  in  the  absence  of  light. 

Mushroom  Beds. — After  the  beds  have  afforded  a 
crop  for  some  time  they  will  sooner  or  later  exhibit 
signs  of  becoming  spent,  when  they  should  be  allowed 
to  get  partly  dried  up,  and  afterwards  moistened  down 
with  tepid  water,  covering  them  up  again  with  straw. 
By  this  means  the  fertility  of  the  bed  is  often  renewed. 
Other  beds  should  be  made  up  from  time  to  time, 
according  as  the  heat  of  old  ones  gets  played  out,  and 
the  demand  for  Mushrooms  still  exists. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Succession  of  Crops. — Calculations  should  be  made 
previous  to  the  time  of  planting,  as  to  what  area  is 
available,  and  what  will  be  required  for  any  particular- 
crop  or  crops,  so  that  no  mistakes  or  delay  may  occur 
when  the  busy  planting  season  comes  on.  Provision 
should  also  be  made,  or  precautions  taken  that  two  crops 
of  the  same  thing  may  not  follow  each  other.  For 
instance,  Cabbages  or  Onions  may  follow  Celery,  as  the 
two  former  delight  in  rich  feeding.  Potatos  and  Peas 
may  precede  or  follow  one  another,  but  Peas  should 
never  follow  Peas.  All  over  the  garden  a  succession  or 
rotation  of  crops  should  be  maintained. 

Roses  are  very  forward  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  mild  weather  that  prevailed  during  January. 
Except  in  the  case  of  tender  ones,  such  as  Tea  and 
China  Roses,  they  may  now  be  pruned  and  nailed  to 
walls,  or  tied  to  pillars,  trellis  work  or  to  stakes, 
according  to  the  kind  and  the  method  of  training. 
Bush  Roses  may  also  be  hard  pruned  back,  old  and 
useless  wood  being  cut  away. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


The  National  Chrysanthemum. 

The  Proposed  Provincial  Show. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Sub-Committee  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  alluded  to  in 
our  last :  — 

The  Sub-Committee  met  on  February  3rd,  when  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  that  had  transpired  was 
read,  and  then  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
this  society  holding  a  provincial  show  was  debated  in 
all  its  bearings,  with  the  result  that  the  committee 
unanimously  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  it  is  most 
desirable  in  every  way  that  the  National  should  hold 
provincial  shows,  provided  the  society  can  be  secured 
against  heavy  or  substantial  loss  in  so  doing.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  several  societies  in  the  north 
should  be  communicated  with,  with  the  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  their  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  holding 


provincial  shows,  and  also  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
in  the  matter.  Amongst  the  towns  so  selected  were 
York,  Sheffield,  Leicester,  Newcastle,  Manchester,  and 
Darlington. 

The  following  basis  of  terms  were  agreed  upon  to 
enable  the  secretary  to  institute  negotiations  with  any 
society  that  might  be  desirous  of  inviting  the  National 
to  hold  a  provincial  show  in  conjunction  with  their 
own — viz.  :  1.  That  the  local  society  should  guarantee 
the  National  a  stipulated  sum  towards  the  prize  fund 
for  the  provincial  show.  2.  That  the  National  should 
undertake  to  offer  a  sum  for  prizes  in  medals  and  cash, 
not  less  than  one-third  more  than  the  sum  guaranteed 
by  the  local  society.  3.  That  an  equal  number  of 
judges  should  be  appointed  by  each  society,  the  judges 
themselves  selecting  a  referee.  4.  That  the  local 
society  undertake  all  the  expenses  usually  attending 
a  good  Chrysanthemum  show,  and  also  the  general 
arrangements,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  show 
day  itself,  which  shall  be  carried  out  conjointly. 
5.  The  local  society  to  take  all  gate  and  ticket  money, 
and  the  National  to  receive  one-third  of  the  actual 
profits,  if  any,  resulting  from  the  show.  6.  All 
members  of  the  N.  C.  Society  to  be  entitled  to  compete 
or  visit  the  show  free  of  charge.  7.  The  show  to  be 
styled,  “The  Provincial  Show  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
exhibition  of  the  local  Society.  ” 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  February  13th  to 
consider  the  further  information  and  replies  received 
from  the  northern  societies,  with  the  result  that  the 
committee  unanimously  recommended  that  the  pro¬ 
vincial  show  for  1888  be  held  at  Sheffield  upon  the  basis 
of  terms  already  suggested,  and  the  invitation  of  the 
Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Society  as  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Woodcock’s  letter  of  February  8th. 

The  adoption  of  this  report  having  been  formally 
proposed  and  seconded,  Mr.  Holmes  read  several  letters 
from  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  and  West 
Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  indicated  that 
an  enthusiastic  interest  was  being  aroused  in  support  of 
the  scheme,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
report  be  adopted  and  referred  to  the  sub-committee 
previously  appointed  to  carry  out  the  details. 

The  National  Society’s  Catalogue. 

Mr.  Holmes  also  read  the  following  report  respecting 
the  proposed  new  Catalogue,  which  was  at  once  adopted  : 
“  The  sub-committee  have  fully  considered  and  discussed 
the  question  of  a  new  catalogue  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
now  recommend 

A.  — That  the  contents  of  the  Catalogue  shall  include : 

1.  A  preface  and  statement  of  the  procedure  adopted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  work,  giving  also  the  names  of 
all  those  who  have  officially  assisted  in  its  compilation. 

2.  A  condensed  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  to 
occupy  about  two  pages  only.  3.  Selected  and  full 
descriptive  lists  of  the  best  varieties  for  exhibition 
purposes  in  the  following  sections — viz.,  Incurved, 
Japanese,  Japanese  Reflexed,  Reflexed,  large  Anemone, 
Japanese  Anemone,  Pompons,  and  Pompon  Anemone, 
each  section  to  be  preceded  by  a  typical  illustration 
and  brief  description  of  its  general  characteristics. 
4.  A  complete  alphabetical  list  of  Chrysanthemums, 
with  synonyms  in  italics,  also  indicating  the  sections 
to  which  each  belongs ;  and,  further,  an  abridged 
description  of  all  those  varieties  not  included  in  the 
selected  lists. 

B.  — That  the  following  procedure  be  adopted  in  pre¬ 

paring  the  work.  1.  That  a  Catalogue  Committee  of 
thirty  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  amateurs  and  gardeners 
only,  each  to  be  of  acknowledged  Chrysanthemum 
repute,  but  not  necessarily  members  of  the  society. 
2.  That  a  copy  of  the  present  catalogue  be  sent  to  all 
these  members,  with  the  request  that  each  would  make 
a  supplementary  list  of  any  varieties  that  have  come 
under  their  notice,  and  are  not  included  in  the  present 
catalogue,  and  also  to  indicate,  both  in  the  catalogue 
and  supplementary  list,  those  varieties  they  consider 
worthy  of  culture  for  exhibition  purposes,  marking 
those  suitable  for  specimen  blooms  with  an  X,  and 
those  for  specimen  plants  with  an  0.  3.  That  a 

Revision  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  with  power 
to  call  in  further  aid  as  they  may  require,  to  receive 
the  returns  from  the  Catalogue  Committee,  tabulate 
and  revise  them,  and  prepare  for  the  press. 

C. — That  advertisements  be  accepted  on  the  following 
terms — 30s.  a  page ;  18s.  half  page,  and  selected 
positions  by  agreement. 

D.  — That  tenders  be  invited  for  printing  the  work, 
and  that  it  be  published  at  Is.  per  copy. 

E.  — That  the  Catalogue  Committee  be  constituted  as 
follows— viz.,  Messrs.  E.  Molyneux,  G.  Gordon, 
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Harman  Payne,  C.  Orchard,  W.  K.  "Woodcock,  C. 
Herrin,  Shoesmith,  Woodgate,  Garnett,  A.  E.  Cox, 
Lyne,  Gibson,  E.  Parker,  W.  FT.  Dyer,  Beckett,  E. 
Sanderson,  J.  Wright,  Flight,  Jukes,  Martin,  Sullivan, 
Mease,  Salter,  Eidout,  TJdale,  A.  Salter,  Lewis  Castle, 
Kendall,  Mardlin,  W.  King.  The  Eevision  Committee 
to  he  empowered  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur. 

“F. -That  Messrs.  Castle,  Gordon,  and  Harman  Payne 
constitute  the  Eevision  Committee,  with  the  latter  as 
secretary.  This  committee  to  be  empowered  to  engage 
such  paid  clerical  assistance  as  they  may  require.” 


Nottingham  Horticultural.  —February  Mh. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  above  date,  when  there  was  a  good  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  members.  Mr.  Jas.  Booth,  of  Fern  House, 
presided,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute  had  been  engaged,  and  would  be  open  to  the 
members  on  Saturday  evenings  from  6.30  p.m.  to 
9.30  p.m.,  when  the  gardening  journals  for  the  current 
week  would  be  on  the  table.  It  was  hoped  this  would 
prove  a  pleasant  meeting  place  for  the  gardeners  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  subject  for  the  evening’s  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  Cineraria,  a  paper  on  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Jno.  Meadows,  gardener  at  Eock  House,  Basford, 
Nottingham,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  large 
and  important  order — Composite— to  which  the 
Cineraria  belonged,  and  alluded  further  to  the  laTge 
number  of  plants — a  tenth  of  all  the  flowering  subjects — 
which  belonged  to  the  same  natural  order.  He  next 
traced  the  history  of  the  Cineraria  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  C.  cruenta  in  1777,  and  mentioned  that  it 
was  about  fifty  years  ago  when  florists  began  to  improve 
the  flower  for  greenhouse  decoration.  He  exhibited  a 
pencil  sketch  from  a  coloured  plate  in  Paxton’s  Magazine 
of  Botany  for  1837,  which  stated  that  “the  seed  was 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  tussilaginoides  and 
C.  cruenta,”  and  which  also  by  comparison  showed  the 
improvement  in  shape  and  colour  of  the  flower  since 
that  date.  The  essayist  next  detailed  his  own  practice 
in  regard  to  cultivation,  and  invited  the  members  to 
discuss  the  weak  points  of  his  paper.  A  profitable 
debate  followed. 

- - 

FLORICULTURE. 


The  Fern-leaded  Primula  sinensis. 

That  the  Fern-leaved  character  of  foliage  originally 
came  out  of  the  plain  or  the  palmate-leaved  type,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Some  persons  have  considered  it  as 
representing  a  distinct  species,  but  this  idea  is  being 
abandoned.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  and 
with  whom  it  first  appeared,  but  possibly  no  record  has 
been  kept.  I  visited  an  old-fashioned  garden  the  other 
day  where  I  saw  a  batch  of  Chinese  Primroses  in  flower. 
The  gardener  told  me  he  had  grown  only  the  plain-leaved 
type  for  nearly  thirty  years,  saving  his  own  seed,  and 
not  having  any  from  the  outside,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  his  experience  a  Fern-leaved  variety  has 
appeared.  Of  late  years  the  character  of  the  foliage  of 
the  Fern -leaved  type  has  been  considerably  modified. 
I  remember  when  the  leaves  were  long  and  largely  erect, 
almost  hiding  the  flowers  from  view.  They  have  been 
reduced  in  length  ;  they  are  now  horizontal,  and  the 
habit  of  growth  is  much  more  compact  and  pleasing. 
Some  of  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons’  newer  seedlings  show 
a  kind  of  intermediate  stage  between  the  Fern-leaved 
and  palmate  types,  and  the  habit  is  singularly  compact. 
The  new  crisp-leaved  types  are  also  great  novelties;  the 
leaves  are  curled  upon  the  edges,  and  very  distinct  in 
character. — It.  D. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  read¬ 
ing  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  February 
18th,  was  29 '63  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29  ’26  in. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  the  highest  29  "94  in. 
on  Thursday  evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  was  34T°,  and  4’8°  below  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  was  below  the  average  throughout  the  week,  the 
coldest  day  being  Friday,  when  the  deficiency  was  6T°. 
The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  northerly,  and 
the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  15 '2  miles 
per  hour,  which  was  2  "6  above  the  average  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Eain  or  melted 
snow  was  measured  on  four  days  of  the  week,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  0’38  of  an  inch.  The  duration 
of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  5  "6  hours, 
against  9 '3  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS, 

Propagating  Ferns. — Maidenhair  Fern :  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum  and  similar  species  may  be  propagated  or  divided  almost 
at  any  time,  but  it  would  be  most  suitable  for  you  to  do  it 
during  the  course  of  next  month  when  growth  is  setting  in 
actively.  The  pieces  will  thus  be  able  to  overcome  the  disturb¬ 
ance  easily,  and  proceed  to  re-establish  themselves.  Turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  shake  away  as  much  of  the  soil  as 
will  allow  of  the  operation  being  performed  easily.  Pull  the 
crowns  to  pieces  with  the  hands,  making  as  many  plants  as  you 
require  ;  do  not  divide  with  a  knife,  as  that  destroys  many  of  the 
crowns  and  roots.  Re-pot  the  pieces  in  pots  according  to  size, 
taking  care  not  to  use  too  large  ones.  Stand  the  pots  on  a  bed 
of  ashes  in  your  warm  greenhouse,  and  water  immediately.  The 
plants  may  not  require  any  more  for  some  time  till  fresh  growth 
commences.  Do  not  keep  over  close  after  the  plants  have  fairly 
started,  but  keep  cool  and  near  the  light  to  make  the  fronds 
firm  and  durable. 

Burnt  Soil. — G.  Geyve :  When  you  speak  of  burnt  soil,  we 
presume  you  mean  clay,  and  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  burning  it.  The  properties  of  burnt  clay  on  land 
give  both  chemical  and  mechanical  effects  ;  the  latter  results  in 
rendering  the  soil  more  porous,  open  and  friable.  The  nitro¬ 
genous  matters  will  all  be  wasted  by  burning  ;  but  the  amount 
of  soluble  potash  is  three  times  greater  than  it  was  previous  to 
the  operation.  Feldspar  contains  silicate  of  potash  amongst 
other  compounds,  and  they  are  ail  set  free  by  burning.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  rich  or  concentrated  manure, 
while  one  of  the  most  essential  elements,  nitrogen,  has  been 
driven  off  by  burning.  The  mechanical  effect  of  such  a  soil 
would,  however,  be  considerable,  and  by  mixing  it  with  some 
other  containing  nitrogen  and  perhaps  a  phosphate,  the  com¬ 
bined  result  would  no  doubt  be  good. 

Propagating  Box. — G.  Hendry:  Yes,  you  can  readily  pro¬ 
pagate  a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  a  greenhouse  like  that 
which  you  mention,  althongh  heated  with  a  flue  only.  Instead 
of  constructing  a  permanent  frame  at  the  warm  end  of  the  house, 
a  strong  moveable  box  might  be  placed  over  the  flue,  and  after 
well  draining  it  with  rough  material,  fill  up  to  within  2  ins.  or 
3  ins.  of  the  top  with  silver  sand.  In  this  the  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  as  you  get  them,  and  potted  up  immediately  after  they 
are  well  rooted.  The  part  that  has  been  emptied  may  be  re¬ 
filled,  and  thus  you  can  root  a  large  number  of  cuttings  before 
bedding-out  time.  Cover  the  box  with  squares  of  glass,  or  a 
close-fitting  glass  cover  made  for  the  purpose. 

Cattleya  Triax.-e. — Birmingham  :  We  cannot  say  that  the 
variety  of  this  Orchid  which  you  send  is  rare,  as  C.  Triame  is  so 
prone  to  variation,  that  in  large  collections  of  this  there  is 
practically  no  limit  as  to  size,  general  form  and'colouration.  The 
bloom  you  send,  however,  is  very  choice,  large  and  well  formed. 
The  purple  stripe  along  the  midrib  of  the  petals  recalls  that  of 
C.  T.  Backhouseana,  but  is  paler  and  not  so  broad  or  pronounced 
at  the  top.  The  rich  purple  of  the  labellum  runs  well  into  the 
throat,  so  that  the  usual  yellow  blotch  is  small.  It  merits 
preservation  even  in  a  select  collection  of  that  variable  Cattleya. 

Orange  Buds  Dropping. — C.  17.:  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
the  small  terminal  leaves  and  flowers  what  the  Orange  is ;  but 
no  doubt  it  is  some  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Citrus  auratum; 
and,  without  fruit  or  information  about  it,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  your  plant  is  the  Otaheite  Orange.  The  dropping  of  the 
buds  may  be  due  to  the  gas-tarring  of  the  pipes,  and  the  general 
influence  of  that  practice  is  bad.  But  the  dropping  of  the  buds 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  a  low  temperature,  a  damp 
atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of  those  conditions  that  favour  the 
dispersion  of  the  pollen  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  We  should 
recommend  you  to  try  artificial  fertilisation  and  keep  the  plant 
in  a  rather  warmer  temperature,  giving  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  occasions. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  M.  D.  :  The  Orchid  is  the  ordinary 
form  of  Cypripedium  venustum,  but  is  of  good  substance,  and 
appears  to  have  been  grown  under  cool  treatment.  T.  P.  :  1, 
We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Camellia  ;  a  florist  or 
nurseryman  with  a  collection  would  be  best  able  to  help  you ;  2, 
Rubus  rosaefolius  coronarius  ;  3,  Ccelogyne  cristata  is  good  and 
may  be  the  variety  maxima,  but  we  should  want  to  see  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  the  number  of  flowers  on  a  raceme.  D. :  Den- 
drobium  aureum, generally  known  in  gardens  as  D.  lieterocarpum. 
W.  B.  G. :  Acacia  dealbata,  the  Silver  Wattle.  J  G. :  Epi- 
dendrum  aromaticum. 

Communications  Received.— E.  H.— T.  C. — J.  H.  H.— E.  W.— 
G.  S.  A.— G.  T.— S.  T.-O.  C.  B.-J.  T.— W.  S.— W.  J.— D.  B.— 
Duncan — G.  F.  W. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  2Zrd. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  £  sieve .  2  0  5  0  Pears,  French,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0 


Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Pine-apples,  St. 

Kent  Cobs _ lOOlbs.oO  0  Michaels,  each  ....  2  0  5  0 

Melons  . each  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 

Pears, .  1-sieve. . 


Vegetables. — Prices  the  same  as  last  week. 


Cut  Flowees. — Avep.a 

s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias. ..  .per  doz.  10  3  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun. 12  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Cyclamen..  12  blooms  0  6  10 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.12  0  IS  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  0610 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 

s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.  24  0  36  0 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  perdoz.12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var. , 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 


ie  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Paper-white  Narcissus, 

12  bun.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  10  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12  sprays  ..08  10 
Poinsettia.  .12  blooms  4  0  6  0 

Primroses _ 12  bun.  10  2  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  3  0  SO 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  16  3  0 
Snowdrops  ...12  bun.  10  4  0 

Tropieolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  16 

—  French _ 12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun.  3  6  4  6 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  5  0  7  0 


GE  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Genistas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  0  0  10  0 
Lily  ofValley.perdoz.lS  0  24  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  .per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Single  Primula  or 

sinensis  . doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Tulips  ..  per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
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NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  for  1888.— 

Catalogue  of  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  three 
stamps. — G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  London,  W. 

WUIRISTMAS  ROSES.  —  Ten  distinct  va- 

vA  rieties  of  this  finest  of  hardy  winter-flowering  plants, 
Carriage  free,  for  10s. 

HEPATICAS.  —  Angnlosa,  3-s.  per  dozen  ; 

Single  Blue,  2s. ;  Double  Blue,  ISs. ;  Single  Bed,  3s. ; 
Double  Red,  2s. ;  Single  White,  3s.  One  flowering  plant  of  each, 
free  by  post,  for  2s.  9 d. 

MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 


PRIMROSES. — Twelve  distinct  varieties  of 

Double  Primroses,  one  flowering  plant  of  each,  Carriage 
free,  for  Ss. 

The  common  varieties  of  Double  Lilac,  Double  White,  and 
Double  Yellow,  2s.  per  dozen. 


P 


RIMULAS.  —  Fifty  distinct  varieties 

Primulas,  one  flowering  plant  of  each,  for  25s. 
Catalogues  of  names  free  on  application. 
MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London — Tested  Grass 
and  other  Farm  Seeds. 

Yiccahs  Collver  &  Co.,  Central  Hall,  Silver  Street,  Leicester. 
— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  &e. 

F.  Mattinson  &  Co.,  Leeming  Lane  Station,  near  Bedale.— 
Illustrated  List  of  Garden  Seats,  Cast  Metal  Vases,  &c. 

W.  Hean,  Quick  &  Co.,  Barnstaple.— Price  List  of  Farm  Seeds. 


SIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS,  by  which  an 

abundance  can  be  insured  of  delicious  MUSHROOMS, 
see  Seed  List  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants 
and  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


SPARAGUS,  grand  Roots  for  Forcing,  2.?. 

per  dozen,  12s.  6rf.  per  100 ;  strong,  for  planting,  2s  6 d. 
per  100.  SEA- KALE,  forcing,  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100; 
planting,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  6 d.  per  100.— RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester.— Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Ferns. 

D.  Dowell,  246,  King  Street,  West  Hammersmith,  W.— Hor¬ 
ticultural  Sundries,  Garden  Pottery,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  22nd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  no  change 
in  state  of  trade,  the  severe  weather  having  checked 
the  demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Supplies  continue 
large,  but  the  market  remains  firm  at  present  low  range 
of  prices. 


REEPERS  FOR  WALLS  —By  planting 

what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free. — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

“  OXL  Y  THE  BEST." 

GARAWAY  &  Co.’S 
GARDEN  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 

AND  CHEAPEST. 

Ail  Carriage  Paid.  15  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

GARAWAY  &  CO., 

DURDHAM  DOWN,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 
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WEBBS’ 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER 


SEEDS 

BOXES  OF  VEOETABLE  SEEDS, 

Containing  Liberal  assortments  of  the  best  hinds 
to  produce  a  succession  for  Gardens  of  all  Sizes, 

5s.,  7s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  21s.,  31s.  6d., 
42s.,  63s.,  and  105s.  each. 

BOXES  OF  FLORAL  0EIV1S 

For  the  Gardens  of  Ladies  and  Amateurs. 
2/8,  5/-,  7/6,  10/6,  15/-,  and  21/-  each. 

°  All  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  Delivered  Free.  ° 

0  Illustrated  Catalogue ,  Is.  Abridged  Edition ,  Gratis.  0 

WEBB&SONSr 

By  "Royal  Warrants  Seedsmen  to  H.M.  THE  QUEEN, 
and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS.— 
Unequalled  quality.  Named  singles  from 
12s.  to  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed  seedlings, 
12s.,  ISs.,  and  21s.  per  doz. ;  bedding, 
choicest,  6s.  and  9s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest 
named  doubles  from  42s.  per  doz. ;  un¬ 
named,  very  choice,  24s.  and  30s.  per  doz. ; 
choicest  mixed,  ISs.  per  doz.  Order  direct 
from  us  to  procure  our  splendid  strain. 

Catalogues  gratis. 


NURSEmns,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


DANIELS’  CUCUMBERS 

Are  the  best  in  the  World. 


DANIELS’  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

A  magnificent  New  Variety,  immensely 
prolific.  Handsome  dark  green  fruits, 
18  to  24  indies  long. 

Price,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet. 

DANIELS’  MASTERPIECE. 

A  splendid  New  Variety,  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some.  First  class  for  Exhibition  and 
unexcelled  for  table. 


ISUTTON’S 

NEW 
PEAS 


PEA. 

“Jubilee  is  a  splendid  Pea 
for  exhibition,  a  good  cropper, 
having  well-filled  pods.  I 
took  First  Prize  with  it  at 
our  show." — Mr.  W.  Cook, 
Gardener  to  J.  P.  Kerr, 
Esq  ,  Bisliopton. 

Per  pint,  Ss.  6d. 


Per  quart,  7s.  6d. 

— -$■ - 


Combining  all  the  merits 
of  the  old  sugary  Mar¬ 
rowfat  Pea,  with  short, 
sturdy  growth,  and  enor¬ 
mous  productiveness,  and 
possessing  the  advantage  of 
coming  earlier  to  maturity. 


SUTTON’S 
Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea. 


SUTTON’S 

ROYAL  JUBILEE 


P9r  quart,  5s. 


SUTTON’S 
Matchless  Marrowfat  Pea, 


SUTTON’S 

lamcrop  Marrowfat  Pea. 


OA  AAA  CLEMATIS 

O  VA  9  W  vy  U  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Descriptive 
List  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


Pi-ice,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet. 

The  best  EARLIEST  PEA  is 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  Gasson,  at  30  square  yards 
for  Is.  Is  oiled  and  dressed;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Commoner  Netting  at  50  square  yards  for  Is.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.—  HT.  JOHN  GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


DANIELS’ 

GEM  OF  THE  SEASON. 

This  Pea  is  seven  days  earlier  than  any  other  kind. 
Price,  in  sealed  pints,  1/6;  quarts,  2/6. 


PRUNING  KNIVES!  BUDDING 

KNIVES  ! !— Taylor’s  Eye  Witness,  stag  handles  and  brass 
capped,  sent  post  free,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  also  Ivory-handled  Budding 
Knives,  Is.  3d.  each;  warranted.— JOHN  TAYLOR  &  SON, 
Cutlers,  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London. 

IMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS,  by  which,  an 

abundance  can  be  insured  of  delicious  MUSHROOMS, 
see  Seed  List  free. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants 
and  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


From  Mr.  J.  JIGGLE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Bayning. 
“YTour  Gem  of  the  Season  Pea  is  the  earliest  and 
best  flavoured  Pea  I  know  of.  I  planted  on  March  23rd  and 
gathered  on  June  9th." 

The  best  TOMATO  is 

DANIELS’ 

SCARLET  PERFECTION. 

Large,  round,  smooth,  and  unequalled  in  flavour, 
of  robust  constitution,  and  immensely  prolific. 

Price,  1/6  and  2 IS  per  packet. 

DAMIELS  BROS  ■  Seedsmen,  NORWICH. 


SPARAGUS,  grand  Roots  for  Forcing,  2s. 

per  dozen,  12s.  6 d.  per  100;  strong,  for  planting,  2s  0 d. 
per  100.  SEA-KALE,  forcing,  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100  ; 
planting,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  6 d.  per  100 — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

/CREEPERS  EOR  WALLS. — By  planting 

what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free. — RICHAKD  SMITH  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. _ 

SC  O  T  C  PI  GARDENERS.— 

John  Downie  (of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  &  Laird),  Seeds¬ 
man,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  at  present  on  his  List 
a  number  of  SCOTCH  GARDENERS  waiting  re-engagements. 
He  will  he  pleased  to  supply  full  particulars  to  any  Lady, 
Nobleman,  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  trustworthy  and  competent 
Gardener. 

DRYBURGH  &  LIVINGSTON’S  “TRIED” 

SEEDS. — A  saving  of  more  than  30  per  cent,  effected  by 
using  D.  &  L.'s  Pure  and  Genuine  Seeds.  Write  for  Catalogue 
(gratis  and  post  free)  and  compare  prices  before  ordering  else¬ 
where.  Please  note  we  pay  Carriage  on  all  Seeds,  and  allow  a 
discount  o(  5  per  cent,  for  Cash. — Seed  Growers,  Seed  Merchants 
and  Florists,  Dunfermline. 


CARTERS’ 

TESTED  SEEDS 

FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

GARTERS’  BOX,  fi/- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  only  price 

_ Post  free 

CARTERS'  BOX,  SssS  7/ft 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  only  price  ■  /  ^ 

_ _ _ Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  gsSf  Ijfg/R 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  12  varieties  of  ■  «'/ 
Flower  Seeds _  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  Ssfs  \A[. 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  20  varieties  of  a  “Tl 
Flower  Seeds _ price  Post  free. 

GARTERS’  BOX, 

65  varieties  0  0  j ' m 
of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  carriage 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round  price  free. 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 

Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Royal  Warrants, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  H0LBORN,  LONDON. 


T 


HE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

EXHIBITIONS  FOR  1888. 


The  Spring  Show  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Azaleas,  &c.,  will  he 
held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on  Wednesday,  March  21st.  The  Ninth 
Grand  Exhibition  in  Sefton  Park  on  Saturday,  August  4t.h,  and 
Bank  Holiday,  August  6th.  The  Great  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  20tli  and  21st. 

Schedules  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  EDWARD 
BRIDGE,  3,  Cedar  Terrace,  Tarhock  Road,  Huyton. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  March  5th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  General  Committee  at  7.  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  6th.— Sale  of  Roses,  Plants,  Shrubs,  &c.,  at 
the  City  Auction  Rooms  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  March  7th. — Sale  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Plants,  &c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms.  Sale  of  Lilies,  Cocos  Seeds, 
Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Thursday,  March  8th. — Sale  of  Imported  Odontoglossum 
crispum  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  9th. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery 
Stock  at  Crouch  End,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Saturday,  March  10th. — Sale  of  Plants,  Roses,  &c.  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  430. 


•'  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  S,  1888. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The 
process  of  re-constitnting  the  executive  of  the 
society  goes  on,  if  but  slowly.  In  our  last 
issue  we  mentioned  the  withdrawal  from  the 
old  Council  of  such  estimable  members  as 
Mr.  William  Lee  (the  late  secretary)  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Courtauld,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  as  secretary — changes 
which  indicate  intentions  that  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  very  full  of  promise.  An  esteemed 
contemporary,  which  usually  supports  the 
Council,  seems  in  the  matter  of  the  secretarial 
appointment  to  have  some  doubts  as  to  clerical 
business  capacity ;  but  it  is  assumed  that  the 
one  in  question  is  ail  exception.  For  the 
sake  of  the  society  we  trust  it  may  he  so  ;  but 
generally  we  are  certain  that  the  doubts  as 
to  the  general  business  qualifications  of  the 
clergy  will  hardly  he  dispelled  in  this  in¬ 
dividual  instance. 

But  whilst  placing  the  important  post  of 
secretary  in  untried  clerical  hands,  the 
Council — or  its  masters,  the  committee  of 
advice — seem  disposed  to  go  even  lower  yet, 
by  inviting  the  sendees  of  an  assistant 
secretary  at  the  annual  salary  of  £200 — an 
amount  far  below  what  is  being  paid  to 
many  an  elementary  schoolmaster.  That  the 
capacities  of  such  an  official  are  rated  thus 
lowly  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  sort  of 
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gentlemanly  understrapper,  who  is  willing  to 
become  the  facile  servant  of  his  superior 
officials,  and  not  their  equal  and  aid,  is  what 
is  wanted.  Who  on  earth  is  there  worth 
only  a  salary  of  £200  a  year  who  is  qualified  to 
become  the  director  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Barron,  or  even  of  Mr.  Dick,  both  of  whom 
have  faithfully  and  right  loyally  served  the 
society  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  1 
The  very  suggestion  of  such  an  appointment 
compels  one  to  ask  in  all  seriousness  what 
have  either  of  these  able  men  done  that  they 
should  have  to  submit  to  such  an  indignity  1 
It  is  all  very  well  to  beslaver  them  with 
praise — they  deserve  a  full  measure  of  it  for 
past  services — but  there  can  be  only  one 
meaning  in  this  very  plain  hint  to  take  a  back 
seat.  Had  the  Council  offered  £500  or  £600 
per  annum,  then  might  it  expect  to  have  in 
return  the  best  business  capacity  which 
horticulture  can  furnish.  Our  contemporary 
above  referred  to — and  it  is  an  admission  of 
some  significance,  coming  from  such  a  quarter- 
fears  that  as  a  first  class  man  cannot  be  got 
for  the  salary  offered,  that  an  ornamental 
official  only  is  likely  to  result,  who  would  be 
as  useless  as  most  of  his  predecessors.  Thus 
the  appointment  is  contemned  at  the  outset. 

With  respect  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lee 
and  Mr.  Courtauld  so  shortly  after  their 
re-election,  some  compensation  is  afforded  in 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  and 
Mr.  J.  Woodbridge — the  latter  to  be,  we 
hope,  something  more  than  an  “  ornamental  ” 
gardener  on  the  Council.  But  those  who 
were  present  at  the  recent  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Fellows,  or  who  have  read 
the  report  of  the  proceedings,  will  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  new  secretary,  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  Avith  curious  taste,  in  congratu¬ 
lating  the  already  re-elected  members  of  the 
Council  on  them  readiness  to  submit  to  re- 
election  at  that  meeting,  employed  the  some- 
Avliat  dubious  metaphor  of  the  rats  and  the 
sinking  ship,  and  stated  that  the  gentlemen 
in  question  were  unlike  those  proverbial 
creatures.  That  metaphor  must  have  grated 
somewhat  harshly  on  the  ears  of  the  three 
estimable  gentlemen  who  really  did  withdraw 
from  the  Council,  and  must  now  be  regarded 
as  singularly  unpleasant,  when  we  find  that  two 
of  the  re-elected  gentlemen  so  complimented 
had  even  then  agreed  to  AvithdraAv  from  the 
Council  the  moment  the  meeting  Avas  OArer. 
In  Mr.  Wilks’  eyes,  are  these  gentlemen 
“  rats”  1  We  rather  think  that  in  the  course 
they  have  taken  they  haA'e  acted  honourably, 
but  possibly  from  mistaken  motryes.  We 
can  but  hope  that  the  appointment  of  Messrs. 
Haywood  and  Woodbridge  Avill  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Courtauld ;  but  Avhen  to  these  gentlemen  is 
added  the  names  of  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke, 
Major  Mason,  and  Mr.  W.  Haughton  (the 
late  treasurer),  it  becomes  only  too  painfully 
obvious  that  great  compensatory  benefits  must 
be  shown  by  the  neAv  members  of  the 
Council.  The  subject  of  the  society’s  gradual 
decline  is  too  grave  for  humour,  though  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  ignore  the  portentous 
remark  of  a  wag  that  the  Council,  in  ap¬ 
pointing  a  clergyman  as  secretary,  seems 
anxious  not  only  to  expire  decently,  but  also 
to  have  the  unfortunate  society  interred  with 
canonical  honours.  The  joke  is  a  grim  one ;  but, 
alas,  too  many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  to  find  another 
influential  contemporary  showing  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  committee 
of  advice  in  relation  to  the  Victoria  Street 
habitation.  The  accumulation  of  expenditure 
in  this  foolish  way  at  a  time  when  the  society 
is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  is  little  less  than 
madness.  There  is  absolutely  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Drill  Hall  at  Pimlico 
will  in  any  way  attract  visitors  to  the  society’s 
meetings,  whilst  it  is  cold,  bald,  and  wretchedly 
unfit  for  the  purposes  to  Avhich  it  is  to  be  put. 


Should  the  scheme  proA'e  a  failure — and  it 
Avears  that  aspect  now — not  only  Avill  it  land 
the  society  into  absolute  bankruptcy,  but  it 
Avill  destroy  Chiswick  Gardens  utterly,  and 
thus  will  be  lost  to  horticulture  the  only  truly 
practical  public  horticultural  garden  in  the 
kingdom.  This  would  be  a  distressing 
disaster — one,  indeed,  Avhich  could  neA'er  be 
recovered,  for  Chiswick  once  lost,  the  society’s 
experimental  garden  is  gone  for  ever.  Had 
the  Council,  or  its  committee  of  advice,  but 
determined  to  stick  to  Chiswick — to  make  it 
the  very  backbone  of  the  society’s  labour  and 
reputation — universal  satisfaction  Avould  have 
been  felt. 

The  proposed  half-guinea  associateship  for 
bona  fide  gardeners  “  of  good  repute  ”  is  robbed 
of  its  value  chiefly  because  it  Avill  create  a  race 
of  pariahs,  who  are  denied  that  equality  which 
the  richer  subscribers  may  have  for  payment. 
The  real  horticultural  strength  and  force  of  the 
kingdom — viz.,  the  practical  gardener  element — 
is  to  be  treated  as  unfit  to  exercise  the  franchise 
in  the  government  of  the  society ;  whilst  the 
biggest  ass  in  the  world,  or  the  most  intolerable 
blockhead,  if  he  can  afford  21s.  per  annum, 
may  have  the  franchise.  The  proposition  is 
insulting  and  degrading.  If  the  subscriber  of 
21s.  is  to  have  the  same  voting  privileges  as  the 
subscriber  of  four  times  that  amount,  why  may 
not  the  subscriber  of  balf-a-guinea  have  the 
same  prmleges  as  the  one  enjoys  Avho  pays 
only  tAvice  as  much  1  The  position  is  utterly 
inconsistent  and  beyond  logical  defence.  We 
should  like,  too,  to  have  a  definition  of  the  term 
“good  repute,”  and  also  to  be  informed  Avhether 
the  same  condition  as  to  personal  reputation 
will  be  applied  to  subscribers  of  larger  amounts, 
or  Avill  the  larger  payment  cover  the  proverbial 
“  multitude  of  sins  ”  1 

Some  suggestions  put  forth  as  to  shows, 
both  at  ChisAvick  and  in  the  City,  are  absurd 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  society  is  already  up 
to  its  ears  in  debt,  and  every  item  of  expenditure 
does  but  add  to  it.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  boldness,  much  more  can 
be  urged  just  uoav  in  favour  of  a  policy  of 
discretion  ;  and  that  policy  should  have  ignored 
all  ambitious  ideas,  and  have  taken  the  society 
bodily  to  Chiswick,  for  a  year  or  two  at  least, 
until  it  had  succeeded  in  recuperating  itself, 
both  in  the  number  of  its  Fellows  and  in  the 
matter  of  its  finances. 

- - 

Early  Begonias.—  “  Heath  End,”  an  enthusiastic 
and  very  successful  grower  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
writes:  —“I  have  a  single  tuberous  Begonia  open  to¬ 
day  (February  25th),  a  month  earlier  than  ever  before. 

The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The 
exhibitions  of  this  society  to  be  held  during  the  current 
year  are  as  follows  : — The  Spring  Show  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Azaleas,  &c. ,  will  be  held  in  the  St.  George’s 
Hall  on  Wednesday,  March  21st  ;  the  Ninth  Grand 
Exhibition  in  Sefton  Park  on  Saturday,  August  4th, 
and  Bank  Holiday,  August  6th  ;  and  the  Great  Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  Fruit  Show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
November  20th  and  21st. 

Crystal  Palace  Flower  Shows. — The  following 
exhibitions  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  during 
the  present  year:  —  .Spring  Flowers,  March  24th  ; 
Great  Summer  Show,  May  12th  ;  National  Eose  Show, 
July  7th  ;  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show,  August 
18th  ;  Fruit  Exhibition  and  Grand  National  Dahlia 
Show,  September  7th  and  8th  ;  Great  Autumn  Fruit 
Show',  October  11th  to  13th  ;  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
November  9th  and  10th. 

Double  Primroses. — Will  it  be  believed  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  found  a  place  in  a  newspaper  about 
thirty  years  ago  ?  It  Avas  headed  Double  Primroses,  and 
ran  thus  : — “As  I  see  in  your  paper  a  correspondent  is 
anxious  to  know  a  method  of  converting  single  Prim¬ 
roses  into  double  ones,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  when 
in  the  bud,  if  he  splits  them  with  a  blunt  knife,  and 
inserts  a  few  grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  then  leaving 
in  the  split  a  piece  of  straw  to  keep  them  open,  water 
once  a  day  for  a  week  with  lime-water,  he  will  effect 
his  purpose.  ’  ’  Evidently  some  wag  must  have  played  off 
a  joke  upon  our  contemporary,  who,  in  furnishing  such 
apieceofinformationforthe people,  didnotsee  through  it- 


The  Coming  Rose  Shows. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  Rose  Shows  that  have  been  fixed  up  to  the  present 
time: — June  30th. — Eltham  and  Reigate  ;  July  3rd. — 
Bagshot,  Canterbury,  Diss,  and  Hereford  ;  4th. — 
Croydon  ;  5th. — Bath,  Farningham,  Hitchin,  and 
NorAvich  ;  6th.  — Sutton  ;  7th.  — Crystal  Palace 
(National  Rose  Society)  ;  10th. — Ipswich  ;  11th. — 

Tunbridge  Wells  ;  12th. — Winchester  ;  17th. — Leek 
and  Ulverstone  ;  18th. — Birkenhead  ;  19th.— Helens¬ 
burgh  ;  20th. — Darlington  (National  Rose  Society). 

A  Novel  Chrysanthemum  Class. — The  indefatigable 
secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Mr. 
William  Holmes,  has  made  public  a  suggestion  that  a 
Challenge  Trophy  and  £10  in  money  be  offered  by  the 
society  for  the  best  collection  of  forty-eight  blooms, 
twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  con¬ 
tributed  at  the  next  November  show,  by  any  Chrysan¬ 
themum  or  horticultural  society  on  the  following 
condi  tions :  — First,  the  entry  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
society.  Second,  an  entry  fee  of  10f.  6 d.  will  be  charged 
to  societies  not  affiliated  with  the  National.  No  entry 
fee  to  be  charged  to  affiliated  societies.  Third,  each 
society  competing  must  be  prepared  to  guarantee  that 
the  blooms  staged  are  cut  from  the  collections  of  its 
members  only.  Fourth,  that  the  forty-eight  blooms 
may  be  the  production  of  one  or  more  growers,  at  the 
option  of  the  society  competing.  Fifth,  no  limit  as  to 
number  of  entries  from  each  society,  but  no  society  will 
receive  more  than  one  prize.  Sixth,  the  cash  will  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society  winning  the  award, 
to  be  equitably  divided  between  the  contributors. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  on  Feb.  24th, 
after  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  got  through, 
it  was  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  to  have  a 
popular  dinner  after  the  first  annual  meeting  and 
election,  at  which,  it  is  hoped,  there  will  be  a  good 
attendance  of  local  secretaries  and  subscribers  to  the 
Fund.  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  Belvedere  House  Gardens, 
Wimbledon,  Avas  elected  local  secretary  for  that  district. 
Mr.  Edward  Pynaert,  of  Ghent,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Pynaert  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  being 
present,  and  hoped  that  the  Fund — of  which  there  was 
nothing  similar  in  Belgium — Avould  receive  the  support 
Avhich  so  good  an  object  deserved. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — We  understand  that 
a  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  which 
power  was  given  to  the  president,  Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  to  sign  the  agreement  for  the  occupation  of 
the  society’s  new  premises  in  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  for 
offices,  &c.  ;  and  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish 
Rifle  Volunteers,  in  James  Street,  Westminster,  for  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  shows,  the  society  to  enter  into  possession 
on  March  25th.  Both  premises  are  conveniently  situated 
midway  between  Victoria  and  St.  James’s  Park  Stations 
on  the  Underground  Railway.  The  council  also  drew 
up  and  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  admission  of  Fellows 
paying  £ 1  Is.  subscription,  and  determined  to  admit 
as  associates,  bona  fide  gardeners  or  employes  at  any 
nursery,  market  garden,  or  seed  establishment,  at  a 
subscription  of  10s.  6 d.  a  year.  The  folloAving  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed: — Finance:  Baron  Schroder, 
Messrs.  T.  B.  HayAvood,  E.  G.  Loder,  H.  J.  Veitch, 
AA'ith  the  president,  secretary  (Rev.  W.  Wilks),  and 
treasurer  (Mr.  D.  Morris).  Chiswick  Gardens :  Col. 
Beddome,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
Avith  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  For 
revising  the  bye-laws :  Messrs.  T.  B.  Haywood,  A.  H. 
Smee,  G.  F.  Wilson,  with  the  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  coupled  AA'ith  the  request  that  Messrs.  Deal, 
Pearson,  and  Marshall,  members  of  the  Fellows  com¬ 
mittee,  would  be  kind  enough  to  confer  AA-ith  them. 
The  trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library  had  an  interview 
with  the  council,  and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the 
library  to  the  society’s  new  rooms  at  111,  Victoria  St, 
Westminster.  The  next  meeting  of  council  is  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  March  6th. 

- ->x<- - 

TOMATO  NOTES. 

Hoav  popular  these  are  becoming  !  so  much  so,  that  in 
the  near  future  they  are  likely  to  prove  one  of  our  most 
important  and  remunerative  vegetables  for  the  market 
and  the  kitchen.  Cucumbers  are  being  supplanted 
and  their  places  occupied  with  Tomatos,  or  houses  of 
similar  construction  are  built  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
latter.  John  Bull  being  an  epicurean  as  well  as  a 
worker  is  falling  in  love  with  Uncle  Jonathan’s  Apple, 
and  courts  its  presence  in  his  dishes— soups,  sauces, 
pickles,  or  a  dessert.  What  makes  it  more  valuable 
is  that  the  plant  is  amenable  to  our  climate  and  the 
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treatment  given  it  in  most  situations  throughout  the 
land.  Tomatos,  until  recently,  wore  scarcely  known, 
except  by  the  elite  of  society  ;  but  now  the  masses 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  them,  and  purchase  the  fruit 
extensively. 

The  more  popular  the  article  the  greater  the  incentive 
to  introduce  improved  varieties.  That  there  are  too 
many  names  without  improvement  already  is  -acknow¬ 
ledged.  In  one  firm’s  seed  catalogue  to  hand,  in  the 
selected  list  of  nine  sorts,  no  less  than  thirty-one  are 
claimed  as  synonyms  of  one  or  other  of  the  nine. 
This,  apparently,  is  a  laudable  course  to  take,  and 
shows  what  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  Committee.  Still,  we  see 
and  read  of  dissensions  by  raisers  and  cultivators. 
By  limiting  the  number  of  sorts,  the  committee  is 
performing  a  public  duty,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
raisers  will  not  relax  their  efforts,  but  continue  in 
submission  to  these  trials,  despite  their  would-be  sorts, 
or  even  the  charge  for  trial  that  has  been  suggested. 
Of  the  value  of  this  move  I  have  grave  doubts — firstly, 
after  many  unsuccessful  trials  by  the  same  raisers, 
they  may  abandon  the  art,  or  the  committee  may  feel 
disposed  to  grant  a  certificate  as  a  non-damper,  casting 
aside  merit.  [Very  unlikely. — Ed.]  Secondly,  who 
likes  to  pay  for  his  articles  being  condemned  ?  Will 
raisers  not  give  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  ? 
If  so,  we  must  expect  sorts  innumerable — rubbish  or 
otherwise. 

With  me  Tomatos  do  not  succeed  well  outside,  as  I 
am  situated  on  one  of  the  hill  ranges  of  the  north. 
Still,  if  I  had  given  the  last  summer  a  trial,  the  result, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  fairly  good,  as  I  have  seen 
as  splendid  vines  of  the  old  red  as  it  was  possible  to 
conceive.  Of  course,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
tropical  summer  we  passed  through.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  us  from  growing  on  good  plants  in  10-in. 
pots,  and  plunging  them  out  under  a  south  or  south¬ 
east  wall  about  the  end  of  June,  training  and  getting 
such  fruits  as  ripen  up  to  the  second  week  in  October, 
when  they  may  be  re-lifted  and  again'taken  inside  to 
ripen  and  finish  off  such  fruits  as  are  still  immature, 
and  they  are  then  generally  as  plentiful  on  the  plants 
as  at  any  time  during  the  summer. 

Those  who  have  not  already  got  sturdy  plants  from 
autumn-struck  cuttings,  or  who  have  not  some  stray  out 
of  the  way  stools  from  which  to  take  cuttings,  may  sow 
seed  in  pots  or  pans  from  now  to  the  end  of  March. 
They  may  be  reared  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
Cucumbers,  potting  the  seedlings  into  4-in.  pots  as  soon 
as  fit  to  handle  in  fine  rich  friable  soil.  Re-pot  again 
into  6-in.  pots,  keeping  the  plants  near  the  light ; 
there  to  remain  until  removed  into  10-in. pots  (for  pot 
culture  only),  or  to  be  planted  out  in  ridges,  against 
walls,  partitions,  externally  or  internally. 

In  houses  the  ridges  or  beds  should  not  be  over  rich, 
as  Tomatos  are  gross  growers.  A  soil  of  medium  texture 
I  consider  best,  and  they  should  be  planted  out  from 
18  ins.  to  4  ft.  apart,  according  to  the  system  of  training 
adopted — single,  double,  or  treble  stem  system,  as  a 
matter  of  choice.  After  the  fifth  to  ninth  tier  of  fruits 
are  set,  the  rods  should  be  stopped,  all  laterals  kept  in 
check,  and  if  a  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure  is  given 
occasionally,  it  will  be  beneficial.  We  grow  ours  in  an 
unheated  span-roofed  house  60  ft.  by  12  ft.,  Tomatos 
being  its  chief  occupants.  The  vigorous,  healthy, 
purple  stems,  adorned  with  large  foliage,  and  fine 
clusters  of  fruit,  comes  of  the  above  treatment,  and  is 
begotten  of  plenty  of  light  sun,  air,  and  moisture. 
Excelsior,  Hack  wood  Park,  and  Large  Red  are  best. — 
A  Yorkshire  Gardener. 
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SCILLA  SIBIRICA. 

Amongst  the  long  list  of  Scillas  that  grace  the  flower 
garden  from  time  to  time  this  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  first  harbingers  of  spring,  being  only 
preceded  by  S.  bifolia  as  far  as  this  geDus  is  concerned. 
It  is,  moreover,  contemporaneous  with  Chionodoxa 
LucilUe,  and  preferred  to  that  by  some  growers  on 
account  of  its  intense  blue  colour.  The  flowers  are, 
however,  more  pendent  than  those  of  C.  Luciliee,  and 
in  colour  more  nearly  identical  with  that  of  C.  sardensis, 
except,  perhaps,  that  they  are  a  shade  paler.  Weak 
bulbs  produce  two  flowers  on  a  scape,  but  strong  ones 
three  or  four.  For  forcing  purposes  it  is  extremely 
useful,  being  in  season  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  ground  in  the  open  air  is  frost-bound,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  growth  either  of  Scilla  or  Chionodoxa. 
One  great  recommendation  of  the  species  is  its  decidedly 
dwarf  character,  and  even  if  forced  so  hard  as  to 
destroy  the  durability  of  the  flowers  the  scapes  and 
leaves  never  attain  a  great  length.  An  additional 


recommendation  of  the  plant  is  its  extreme  hardiness, 
and  the  certainty  with  which  it  will  make  its  annual 
display  on  the  accession  of  more  genial  weather. 

- ->*<* - 

THE  VALUE  OF  SCIENCE  TO 

THE  PRACTICAL  GARDENER. 

By  Edward  W.  Badger.* 

My  object  in  offering  you  a  few  remarks  this  evening 
is  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  considerations 
which  should  influence  a  young  gardener  who  wishes 
to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  make  him 
endeavour  to  be  something  more  than  the  slave  of 
empirical  rules,  a  merely  practical  man — which  should 
make  him  strive  to  get  knowledge  as  well  as  experience. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  man  spoken  of  dis¬ 
paragingly  as  a  theorist  because  he  chances  to  be 
scientific,  and  to  regard  him  as  in  some  way  a  very 
inferior  and  less  reliable  person  than  the  practical 
man,  as  though  all  arts,  however  much  based  on 
practice — including  that  of  gardening — were  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  well-ascertained  truths,  the  knowledge  of 
causes  and  effects,  the  laws  of  nature,  so  far  as  we 
know  them.  And  yet  what  more  damaging  epithet 
can  you  apply  to  a  medical  man  than  to  call  him  an 
empiric  ?  It  would  be  no  more  hurtful  to  call  him  a 
quack  ;  whereas  the  medical  man,  properly  educated  by 
a  course  of  scientific  training  and  practical  experience, 
is  deservedly  honoured  and  trusted.  It  seems  almost 
a  waste  of  time  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  I  would 
not  do  so  did  I  not  know  that  there  are  gardeners  who 
do  not  value  science  as  it  deserves  to  be. 


There  is  no  operation  you  have  to  perform  which 
will  not  be  better  done  if  you  know  the  reason  why  it 
should  be  done,  and  often  in  one  particular  manner  in 
preference  to  any  other.  Besides,  when  the  reason 
why  is  known,  the  operation  becomes  an  intellectual 
one  and  an  exercise  of  mind.  Thus  there  is  scarcely 
anything  a  gardener  has  to  do  which  may  not  be 
dignified  by  the  knowledge  of  its  why  and  wherefore. 

Make  it  a  rule,  then,  never  to  be  satisfied  with  merely 
knowing  how  to  do  anything,  whether  it  be  the  cul¬ 
tivation  or  propagation  of  a  plant,  the  preparation  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  the  application  of  a  fertiliser,  but 
seek  until  you  can  find  out  the  reason  for  doing  it. 
Possibly  someone  may  reply,  “Have  not  most  of  our 
older  gardeners  won  all  their  prizes  without  taking  all 
this  trouble?”  Well,  perhaps  they  have  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  I  think  I  may  assure  you  that  the  most 
successful  gardeners  have  invariably  been  intelligent 
thinking  men  ;  many  of  them  of  more  than  average 
intelligence,  and  I  feel  sure  no  man  with  an  awakened 
mind  can  be  engaged  in  your  delightful  pursuit  without 
wishing  to  know  everything  that  can  enlighten  him  or 
make  him  a  more  successful  craftsman,  and  every  effort 
to  attain  knowledge  will,  of  necessity,  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  mental  powers  brought  into  use.  This 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  of  itself  why  you 
should  not  be  content  to  be  “rule  of  thumb ”  men. 

A  small  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  science 
during  the  past  fifty  years  will  satisfy  any  reasonable 
being  of  the  vast  advances  made  by  mind  over  matter, 
and  of  the  benefits  we  owe  to  scientific  knowledge,  for 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  it  is  to  our  workers  in  the 
cause  of  science  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
starting  points  in  this  progress.  It  is  the  unobtrusive 

*  A  paper  read  on  February  22nd  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Chiswick  Gardeneis’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 


student  who  invariably  makes  the  discovery  which 
enlarges  our  knowledge  and  opens  new  fields  for  the 
exercise  of  inventive  powers  ;  these  in  turn  are  utilised 
by  our  manufacturers,  and  thus  the  world’s  progress  is 
helped  on.  If  we  cannot  claim  for  the  vegetable 
physiologist  any  such  marvellous  additions  to  our 
knowledge  as  have  been  made  by  chemists  and 
physicists,  we  can  certainly  lay  claim  to  a  great  deal 
on  his  behalf  ;  and  happily  it  is  now  in  the  power  of 
almost  everyone  to  become  the  possessor  of  books  which 
will  give  the  young  gardener  knowledge  above  price, 
that  a  few  years  ago  was  unattainable  by  the  millionaire, 
embodying  all  that  the  workers  in  vegetable  physiology 
have  added  to  our  stores,  enlightening  us  on  many 
obscure  points,  and  rendering  luminous  much  that  was 
dark  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  a  young  gardener’s  training 
has  generally  involved  little  more  than  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  elder’s  methods  in  the  practice  of 
gardening.  Supposing  him  to  be  under  the  care  of  an 
experienced  observant  man,  aud  to  be  himself  pains¬ 
taking,  he  will  in  time  become  a  skilled  practical 
gardener  ;  he  will  know  how  to  propagate  plants  with 
which  he  is  acquainted,  and  to  cultivate  them  suc¬ 
cessfully,  for  he  will  do  as  his  successful  teacher  has 
done  before  him.  Here,  however,  he  will  probably 
stop,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  his 
successful  practice  is  based ;  he  will  probably  be  able  to 
give  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  and  his  occupation 
will  enable  him  to  earn  a  living.  But  in  these  days  of 
intellectual  activity  is  this  all  a  man  should  strive  for  ? 

Take  another  case  :  a  smart  lad,  using  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  are  accessible  everywhere  now-a-days, 
gets  some  sound  knowledge  of  physical  science  and 
possibly  of  chemistry  before  he  leaves  school.  His 
desire  for  knowledge  has  been  awakened,  and  when  he 
commences  to  work,  he  goes  on  quietly  adding  to  his 
stores.  He  gets  some  simple  elementary  book  on 
Botany,  say  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters’  excellent  Botany 
for  Beginners,  and  studies  it  page  by  page  until  every 
word  of  it  has  become  familiar  to  him.  This  little 
book  will  be  almost  as  good  for  a  beginner  as  a  personal 
instructor  could  be,  and  our  young  student  by  the  time 
he  has  learned  all  it  can  teach  him,  will  be  ready  to 
tackle  more  advanced  books,  of  which  there  are  many 
ready  for  his  use,  and  at  no  very  great  price  either. 
He  will  soon  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  latest 
researches  in  vegetable  physiology,  which  will  teach 
him  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the  life  history  of 
plants,  and  how  they  live  and  grow.  By  this  time  he 
will  be  ready  to  read  with  benefit  such  books  as 
Johnson’s  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening,  the 
“Principles  of  Gardening,”  in  Moore  and  Masters’ 
Epitome  of  Gardening,  and  that  grand  book  Dr. 
Lindley’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture.  Having 
thoroughly  mastered  these  he  will  be  prepared  to  benefit 
to  the  utmost  by  special  books  on  practical  gardening, 
such  as  Thompson’s  Gardeners'  Assistant,  ¥m.  Paul’s 
Rose  Garden,  Moore  and  Jackman’s  Clematis,  and 
hosts  of  others,  which  it  is  needless  to  name.  Don’t 
you  think  our  “smart  boy,”  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  manhood,  if,  along  with  his  reading,  he  has 
been  daily  working  in  a  well-managed  garden,  and 
thereby  acquiring  practical  knowledge,  will  be  a  more 
skilled  gardener,  and  a  more  intelligent  man,  and 
better  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  every 
gardener  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  experience 
than  the  ordinary  type  of  gardener  ?  He  will  be  in  a 
position  to  test  the  rules  of  practice,  and  very  likely  to 
improve  upon  them.  Horticulture,  to  him,  will  no 
longer  be  a  mass  of  complicated,  perplexing,  and  un¬ 
connected  rules  ;  but  every  operation  will  be  based 
on  one  or  more  plainly  understood  laws,  and  what 
previously  seemed  chaos  will  be  arranged  in  order  in 
his  mind. 

And  then  fancy  a  young  gardener,  such  as  I  have 
described,  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  work¬ 
man,  being  placed  in  charge  of  a  well-furnished  garden; 
with  what  delight  and  confidence  he  will  enter  on  his 
new  duties  !  Do  not  you  think  his  chances  of  success 
will  be  considerable  ?  He  will  possibly  find  much  to 
amend  ;  his  Vines  may  be  out  of  order,  his  fruit  trees, 
perhaps,  full  of  wood,  but  fruitless  ;  the  vegetable 
garden  not  so  productive  as  it  ought  to  be.  'With  what 
hopefulness  he  will  be  able  to  set  about  the  work  of 
improvement,  and  what  pleasure  will  be  his  when  the 
improvements  are  effected  ! 

Besides  the  books  I  have  named  there  is  one  which 
I  would  also  commend  most  warmly  to  all  young 
gardeners — The  Propagation  and  Improvement  of 
Cultivated  Plants,  by  F.  W.  Burbidge.  It  contains  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  information  of  a  most 
suggestive  character,  which  will  set  every  intelligent 
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reader  thinking  ;  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not 
set  you  who  may  read  it  doing  as  well.  It  offers  hints 
about  the  improvement  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
flowers.  It  gives  more  information  about  hybridising 
and  cross-breeding  than  you  will  find  in  any  other 
single  book.  I  agree  with  its  author  in  regarding  it  as 
a  “popular  handbook  on  plant  propagation  and 
improvement,”  which  will  “serve  young  gardeners  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  works  of  a  higher  scientific  char¬ 
acter,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  Charles  Darwin.  ” 

No  pleasure  of  which  I  have  experience  can  surpass 
that  of  raising  some  improved  flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable. 
The  field  is  sufficiently  large  for  everyone,  and  the 
advances  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  good  to  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  still  greater  advances  will  be  made  before  the  end 
of  the  present  century,  although  it  is  so  close  at  hand. 
Nearly  all  the  improved  varieties  of  vegetables  now 
grown  in  our  gardens  are  less  than  thirty  years  old  ; 
many  of  our  flowers  in  their  present  forms  are  of  still 
more  recent  development.  "VVhat  encouragement  there 
is  in  this  knowledge  for  every  intelligent  gardener,  to  do 
something  to  effect  further  improvements,  and  with  the 
almost  absolute  certainty  of  success  as  his  reward,  and 
at  all  events  of  much  pleasure  in  making  the  attempt. 

If  you  want  any  proof  of  the  value  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  horticulturist,  I  would  refer  you  to 
the  work  done  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  for  twenty- 
seven  years  president  of  the  R'byal  Horticultural  Society, 
viz.,  from  1811  to  1838.  If  you  wantto  know  what  he 
did  for  horticulture,  get  permission  from  Mr.  Barron  to 
look  at  the  volume  of  Selections  from  Physiological  and 
Horticultural  Papers  (published  after  Mr.  Knight’s 
death),  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Library, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  did  a  quantity  of  most  valuable 
original  work,  of  which  much  has  since  been  embodied 
in  every  book  dealing  with  the  subject  of  vegetable 
physiology,  so  far  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  horticultural 
practice.  Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  who  hears 
these  words  is  likely  to  prove  another  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight ;  but  every  one  of  you  can  follow  in  that  great 
man’s  footsteps,  and  bjr  increasing  observation  and 
carefully  made  experiments  can  help  to  extend  our 
knowledge,  and  perhaps  add  to  our  garden  treasures. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  allude  to. 
When  our  gardeners  as  a  body  are  familiar  with  the 
scientific  side  of  horticulture,  and  know  how  to  make 
accurate  observations,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  help 
men  of  science  most  importantly,  for,  passing  their  daily 
lives  among  plants,  they  have  opportunities  for  the 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  plant  life  scarcely 
possible  to  anyone  else.  There  are  many  points  still 
waiting  elucidation,  and  carefully  made  observations  by 
trained  observers  may  supply  material  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  scientist  who  is  able  to  generalise  about 
them.  In  this  way,  if  in  no  other,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  most  of  you  to  help  in  extending  the  bounds 
of  real  knowledge. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  such  of  you  as  may  be 
willing  to  act  on  any  of  the  hints  I  have  offered  for 
your  consideration  to  be  very  thorough  in  your  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  and  to  be  always  on  your  guard 
against  growing  conceited  when  you  find  yourselves  a 
little  better  informed  than  your  neighbours  ;  and  do 
not  allow  yourselves  to  be  discouraged  if  you  find  such 
a  course  of  reading,  as  I  have  given  some  suggestions 
for,  rather  hard  and  somewhat  irksome  at  first ;  read 
difficult  passages  again  and  again  until  you  have 
extracted  from  them  all  that  they  can  teach.  Persevere 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  what  is  sure  to  be  difficult 
at  first  will  grow  gradually  easier,  and  at  length  you 
will  find  yourselves  able  to  grapple  with  and  master 
many  problems  which  at  the  outset  may  seem  to  be 
past  finding  out. 

- — =*s>=g<e*= — 

DEV  O  N  SHIRE  HOUSE, 

STAMFORD  HILL. 

Here,  as  well  as  at  many  similar  establishments,  fine- 
foliaged  and  stove  plants  generally  are  losing  in  favour, 
and  the  proprietor,  W.  F.  Darnell,  Esq.,  having  a 
great  love  for  Orchids,  the  latter  are  ousting  the  former 
from  their  accustomed  places,  while  the  space  is  being 
occupied  by  a  varied  collection  of  all  the  more  beautiful 
or  really  valuable  Orchids  having  true  horticultural 
merit.  Space  is  limited,  and,  therefore,  valuable  in 
this  closely  built  and  populous  neighbourhood,  so  that 
the  collection  is  being  made  up  of  selected  and  good 
representative  forms  of  the  different  species  and 
varieties.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  gardener,  is  enthusiastic 
over  his  charge,  and  the  healthy  vigour  of  the  plants 
testify  to  their  admirable  treatment. 

Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  claim  the  most  at¬ 


tention  at  the  present  time,  and  both  are  grown  in 
some  quantity.  The  dark-lipped  varieties  of  C.  Trianse 
are  really  charming,  and  they  are  generally  held  in 
greatest  esteem  when  the  terminal  lobe  is  broad,  and 
the  mouth  well  expanded,  with  a  crisped  or  undulated 
border.  The  pale  delicate  blush  and  rose  of  C. 
Warscewiezii  delicata  is  not  without  its  charms  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  them  ;  while  the  rich  crimson 
and  orange  of  C.  Percivaliana  goes  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  few  that  now  remain  in  flower  are  very 
attractive  ;  but  the  flowering  of  this  Cattleya  in  winter 
is  in  a  measure  unfortunate,  because  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  flowers  get  destroyed  at  that  season 
through  the  prevalence  of  fogs. 

Amongst  Odontoglossums  were  some  magnificent 
forms  of  0.  crispum,  popularly  termed  0.  Alexandra. 
A  handsome  specimen  we  noticed  w7ith  a  branched 
spike  bore  eleven  flowers  of  good  size  and  substance, 
suffused  with  rose  and  conspicuously  blotched  with 
purple.  The  charming  little  0.  blandum  appeared  in 
its  best  form,  0.  Rossii  majus  in  numerous  dark  and 
attractive  varieties,  together  with  0.  sceptrum  in 
different  shades,  0.  pulchellum  majus,  0.  Roezlii,  and 
its  variety  0.  R.  alba,  making  up  a  varied  and  in¬ 
teresting  collection.  O.  Roezlii  and  its  white  variety 
are  great  favourites  and  extensively  grown. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  and  handsome  Dendrobiums 
have  been  flowering  magnificently  for  some  time,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  size  of  last  year’s  pseudo-bulbs, 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  testify  to 
their  treatment.  D.  Wardianum,  D.  Devonianum,  and 
D.  Ainsworthi  were  literally  masses  of  flowers  the  other 
week,  and  one  could  not  help  admiring  the  charming 
character  and  fringed  lips  of  D.  Devonianum  when 
well  matured.  The  younger  pseudo-bulbs  of  D. 
crassinode  are  twice  the  length  of  their  predecessors. 
Angracum  citratum  is  now  in  its  prime,  and  the  small 
size  of  the  individual  flowers  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  number  produced  on  a  gracefully  arching 
spike.  Some  Cypripediums  add  their  quaint  forms  to 
the  assemblage,  including  C.  Boxallii  and  a  very  dark 
form  of  C.  Sedeni.  A  few  late-flowering  specimens  of 
Loelia  anceps  still  remain,  exhibiting  unusually  rich 
colouring  for  this  species. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Nepenthes  Rafflesiana  is  still 
considered  one  of  the  best  for  general  cultivation,  on 
account  of  the  freedom  with  which  it  produces  pitchers, 
and  their  durability  till  fresh  ones  are  developed.  The 
quaint,  wrinkled  ear-like  spathes  of  Anthurium 
Andreanum  were  well  formed,  and  of  large  size. 
Notwithstanding  the  struggle  between  Orchids  and  the 
other  occupants  of  the  house,  some  of  the  latter  are 
still  devoted  to  soft  and  hard-wooded  subjects. 

Selaginella  amcena  and  S.  Lyalli  are  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  forms  ;  but,  all  things  considered,  the 
former  we  should  regard  as  the  more  valuable  for  gardeu 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  freedom  of  growth,  close 
and  graceful  habit.  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  and 
Camellias  occupy  cooler  houses,  in  which  R. 
jasminiflorum  was  gay  with  its  now  well-known  and 
attractive  flowers.  R.  multiflorum,  another  of  the 
parents  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  greenhouse  hybrids, 
is  richly  laden  with  buds  that  must  exhibit  a  fine 
display  before  long. 

- - 

THE  ABERDEENSHIRE  LINKS. 

A  most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  instructive 
paper  on  the  above  subject  was  read  by  Professor 
J.  W.  H.  Trail  (Botany  Chair,  Aberdeen  University), 
at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Aberdeen,  held  in  Marischal  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  on  Tuesday  evening,  21st  ult.  After  describing 
the  Links  which  fringe  the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dee  (at  Aberdeen)  almost  to  Collie- 
ston,  a  distance  of  more  than  fourteen  miles,  the 
Professor  said  he  would  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
coast-line  from  Belhelvie  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee, 
a  distance  scarcely  exceeding  nine  miles  in  length. 
The  Links,  though  narrow,  were  divided  into  two  well- 
marked  belts  of  sandhills,  and  there  was  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  expanse  of  sand  exposed  by  the  tide  at  low 
water,  on  which  marine  animals  and  sea-weeds  might 
be  picked  up  ;  though  now,  he  was  informed,  the  sands 
were  far  less  productive  of  interesting  specimens  than 
they  used  to  be.  In  the  two  inner  belts,  plants  were 
found  that  were  scarcely  to  be  got  elsewhere  in  the 
north-east  of  Scotland.  The  banks  of  the  Don,  at  the 
place  where  that  river  runs  through  the  Links  to  the 
sea,  possessed  a  vegetation  in  some  respects  different 
from  that  of  any  other  region,  but  more  especially  on 
the  north  bank,  which  was  very  steep  and  covered  with 
a  tangled  growth  of  wild  raspberry,  hog- weed,  hemlock, 


toadflax  (escaped  from  some  garden),  and  other  plants 
like  those  that  are  met  with  on  similar  banks  inland. 
North  of  the  Don  the  differences  between  the  outer 
and  inner  ranges  of  sandhills  were  far  more  marked 
than  to  the  south  of  the  river.  The  cryptogamic 
flora  of  the  Links  was  far  from  rich  or  varied, 
but  yet  amongst  the  fungi  there  were  a  good 
many  microscopic  species  of  no  little  interest.  The 
vascular  Cryptogams  were  few,  the  only  one  worth 
mentioning  being  the  Moonwort-Fem,  which  was  very 
plentiful  among  the  short  sward  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Links  from  the  Don  northwards,  though  less  common 
south  of  the  river.  The  mosses  were  far  from  varied, 
yet  abundant  on  favourable  slopes.  The  Alga  were 
few  and  of  no  very  special  interest,  and  of  the  fresh 
water  species  none  were  peculiar,  the  long  line  of  sandy 
beach  being  most  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  sea¬ 
weeds.  The  fungi  of  the  Links  possessed  greater 
interest,  and  he  had  found  a  considerable  number  of 
micro-parasitic  forms  that  were  new  to  their  flora  or 
even  to  science  when  first  detected  by  him.  After 
giving  interesting  details  regarding  the  various  specimens 
he  had  discovered,  the  professor  said  a  few  words  would 
comprise  all  he  had  to  say  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  zoology  of  the  Links.  The  mammals  were  few,  nor 
were  there  any  noteworthy  specimens  among  them. 
The  birds  were  more  numerous  and  varied,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  rare  kinds  had  been  shot  on  the 
Links,  especially  between  the  Dee  and  Don  ;  but  he 
would  leave  the  birds  to  be  discussed  by  others  who 
had  given  more  attention  to  them  than  he  had.  The 
reptiles  and  amphibia  were  restricted  to  the  common 
lizard,  the  frog,  the  toad,  and  the  smooth  newt,  so  far 
as  his  own  observation  warranted  a  conclusion  ;  but 
other  species  might  be  known  as  occurring  among  the 
inner  sandhills.  The  fish  were  almost  confined  to  the 
sticklebacks,  if  those  of  the  rivers  and  sea  were  ex¬ 
cluded — as  they  ought  to  be — from  the  restricted 
fauna.  In  giving  details  of  his  discoveries,  the  speaker 
said  he  had  found  on  the  Links  296  flowering  plants, 
about  fifty  gall-making  insects,  and  45  galls  upon 
plants.  Several  specimens  of  the  flowering  plants 
found  on  the  Links  were  exhibited  and  examined  by 
the  members  present. 

Mr.  Murray,  vice-president  of  the  society,  then  read 
a  paper  on  Lichens  that  were  found  on  the  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  Links.  The  essay  was  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  showed  that  the  writer  had  pursued  his  inquiries 
with  great  perseverance.  He  had  to  confess  that  his 
progress  in  search  of  Lichens  had  been  slow  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  admiration  and  wonder  had  greatly 
increased  at  the  beauties  displayed  in  the  fine  tints 
of  colour,  the  delicate  chiselling,  and  the  altogether 
marvellous  examples  of  sculpturing  shown  in  these 
humble  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  urged  the  necessity  for  a  larger  number  of 
workers  among  the  Lichens,  especially  in  a  district  so 
rich  in  specimens.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded 
Professor  Trail  and  Mr.  Murray  for  their  admirable 
papers.  - - 

WILD  AND  DOMESTICATED 

PLANTS. 

f  Continu,cd  from  p.  408. ) 

Another  and  even  a  greater  change  is  often  seen  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  when  a  piece  of  ground  over 
which  cattle  or  sheep  were  formerly  allowed  to  graze 
has  been  fenced  off  so  as  to  exclude  them.  Destruction 
of  herbage  by  rabbits  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Australia  is  a  fact  that  is  well  known  to  almost  every¬ 
body.  The  destruction  of  herbage,  trees  and  shrubs 
by  goats,  fire,  the  axe,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
plants  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  St.  Helena  has 
resulted  in  driving  the  native  vegetation  into  the 
mountains  and  fastnesses  of  those  islands,  while  in 
many  places  the  destruction  of  vegetation  has  resulted 
iu  allowing  the  tropical  rains  to  wash  away  the  soil, 
rendering  the  naked  rocks  perfectly  sterile.  Two 
species  of  Trochetia,  formerly  natives  of  St.  Helena,  are 
now  extinct. 

Coming  nearer  home  an  interesting  case  came  under 
my  notice  of  two  large  plantations,  one  of  Picea  excelsa, 
and  another  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
years  old,  which  were  cut  down  and  the  ground  after¬ 
wards  replanted.  Previous  to  this  the  shade  was  so 
dense  that  in  many  places  there  was  a  complete  absence 
of  under-wood,  or,  in  fact,  vegetation  of  any  kind.  In 
three  or  four  years  after  the  old  trees  were  cut  down  the 
whole  aspect  changed.  Red  and  white-fruited  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Birches,  Mountain  Ash,  Brambles,  and  other 
things  of  a  woody  nature,  sprang  up  in  great  abundance. 
The  herbaceous  vegetation  was  even  more  profuse,  and 
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so  rank  and  coarse  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  young 
trees  could  be  preserved  alive  till  they  got  above  their 
redoubtable  rivals.  Orchids,  Ferns,  Parnassia  palustris, 
and  Epilobium  angustifolium  macrocarpum  were  among 
the  choicer  subjects  ;  and  Lemna  minor,  with  other 
aquatics,  densely  covered  the  ditches  and  pools,  while 
Sphagnum,  Polytrichum,  and  other  Cryptogams  were 
also  abundant  in  suitable  places.  Many  undoubtedly 
sprang  from  seeds  ;  but  the  Orchids  attained  perfection 
so  quickly  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  having 
originated  in  that  way,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  their  tuberous  roots  must  have  lain  in  a  quiescent 
state,  or  almost  so,  for  a  considerable  and  now  indeter¬ 
minable  number  of  years. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  instances  of  the  behaviour  of 
plants  in  a  wild  state  when  left  to  their  own  resources, 
and  when  influenced  by  natural  or  artificial  causes— 
that  is,  by  the  elements,  by  the  lower  animals,  and 
also  by  man.  Their  battles,  migrations,  the  colonisation 
of  new  countries,  and  the  means  by  which  these  things 
are  effected,  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  prevents 
me  from  discussing.  There  can  be  no  question,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Jiand  of  man  is  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  a  great  number  of  plants  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  either  intentionally  or  uninten¬ 
tionally.  Many  subjects  of  economic  importance  have 
accompanied  man  in  his  migrations  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  and  out  of  157  of  the  most  valuable  studied 
by  Alphonso  de  Candolle,  the  original  or  wild  types  of 
32  of  them  are  absolutely  unknown.  The  anciently- 
civilised  communities  of  pre-Adamite  man  have,  in  all 
probability,  influenced  or  effected  the  existing  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  now  far  distant 
from  their  original  home,  although  it  may  now  be 
impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent. 

That  plants  will  often  thrive  and  shift  for  themselves 
in  entirely  new  homes  we  have  evidence  in  vast  areas  of 
the  prairies  of  La  Plata,  which  are  now  occupied,  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  kinds  of  vegetation,  by 
Cynara  Cardunculus,  as  high  as  a  man  on  horseback. 
Thistles  and  others  of  our  native  weeds  have  also  run 
mad  over  the  rich  lands  of  some  of  our  colonies.  At 
home  the  American  Mimulus  luteus  has  so  thoroughly 
established  itself  in  various  counties  of  Great  Britain 
that  I  thoroughly  believed  it  to  be  truly  indigenous 
till  I  commenced  the  study  of  botany.  Other  exotics 
have  also  established  themselves  more  or  less  securely, 
including  the  "Wallflower,  Stock,  Lepidium  Draba, 
L.  sativa,  Rapistrum  rugosum,  Antennaria  margaritacea, 
Saponaria  officinalis,  Alyssum  maritimum,  Geranium 
striatum,  Centranthus  ruber,  Anthemis  tinctoria, 
Galinsoga  parviflora  (a  determined  weed),  and  Setaria 
viridis,  all  of  which  I  have  detected  in  a  wild  or 
naturalised  state.  The  agencies  that  favour  these 
emigrants  and  colonists  in  their  adopted  country  are  a 
favourable  climate,  suitable  soil,  an  absence  of  their 
usual  enemies,  and,  above  all,  their  ability  to  cope  with 
and  vanquish  or  establish  themselves  amongst  their 
new  competitors,  the  already  existing  vegetation. — F. 

(  To  he  continued. ) 

- - 

ORCHIDS  AT  AMHURST  ROAD, 

STAMFORD  HILL. 

Like  those  at  many  other  suburban  residences,  the 
collection  of  F.  C.  Jacomb,  Esq.,  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  very  much  hampered  for  want  of  space  to  make  even 
the  moderate  display  of  which  the  extensive  family  of 
Orchids  is  capable. 

The  Odontoglossums  are  great  favourites  judging 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  them  flowering  even  at 
the  present  time.  The  forms  of  0.  crispum,  popularly 
known  as  0.  Alexandra,  are  rich  and  varied,  and  one 
of  them  we  noticed  was  characterised  by  the  great 
boldness  of  its  flowers,  which  measured  close  upon  5  ins. 
across  the  petals.  They  were  large,  well  formed,  and 
pure  white,  with  a  purple  blotch  and  yellow  disc  on 
the  labellum.  Another  form  was  even  more  striking 
from  the  breadth  of  the  various  segments,  the  rotundity 
of  the  whole  flower,  and  the  bluntness  of  the  labellum, 
which  recalled  that  of  0.  Pescatorei  without  the  con¬ 
tractions  at  the  sides  peculiar  to  that  species.  An 
unusually  fine  form  of  O.  Andersonianum  had  all  of 
the  segments  broad,  and  spotted  with  red  on  a  white 
ground. 

Of  the  0.  luteo-purpureum  type  there  were  several 
fine  forms  with  rich  and  varied  markings.  Besides 
those  to  which  no  special  names  were  given,  there  was 
0.  Halli  with  its  white  lip  and  beautifully  blotched 
sepals  and  petals  ;  0.  Wilckeanum  with  jagged  and 
cut  petals,  a  strongly  fringed  labellum,  and  all  of  the 
segments  variously  blotched  with  brown  ;  another  sup¬ 


posed  natural  hybrid,  namely,  0.  mulus,  and  the 
richly-coloured  0.  hystrix,  to  the  endless  and  rich 
variations  of  which  there  seems  no  limit.  There  were 
several  distinct  forms  of  0.  triumphans,  but  one  was 
particularly  striking  on  account  of  the  relative  short¬ 
ness  and  great  breadth  of  the  various  organs,  especially 
that  of  the  lip.  The  whole  flower  was  heavily  blotched 
with  chocolate-brown  and  preserved  its  accustomed 
shining  lustre. 

Amongst  Oneidiums  we  might  mention  0.  cuculla- 
tum,  0.  macranthum  and  0.  pubes,  the  last-mentioned 
being  the  best  grown  specimen  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  The  inflorescence  was  about  3  ft.  long,  strongly 
branched  along  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The 
individual  flowers  are  small,  brown  and  yellow,  but 
the  myriads  of  them  that  are  borne  by  a  well-grown 
plant  like  the  present,  constitute  on  the  whole  an 
object  of  great  beauty. 

By  the  employment  of  all  these  forms  a  greater 
amount  of  variety  is  secured  than  if  the  collection  was 
wholly  composed  of  Cattleyas,  noble  objects  though 
they  be.  Of  C.  Trianae,  which  is  the  ruling  or  season¬ 
able  Cattleya  at  present,  two  very  choice  varieties 
attracted  our  attention.  These  were  C.  T.  alba,  pure 
white  with  the  exception  of  a  faint  yellow  blotch  in 
the  throat  of  the  labellum  ;  and  another,  to  which  no 
special  name  is  given,  with  a  richly-coloured  labellum 
and  darker  purple  stripes  along  the  middle  of  the 
petals.  Phalienopsis  grandiflora,  having  escaped  the 
fog,  is  now  blooming  finely.  The  flowering  season  of 
Cymbidium  Lowii  has  already  commenced,  and  some  of 
the  blooms  on  a  spike  of  seventeen  have  expanded.  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate  should  this  species  habitually 
flower  about  mid-winter,  for  then  we  should  have 
untold  loss  from  the  fogs,  which,  although  intermittent, 
are  then  very  prevalent,  the  buds  being  as  susceptible 
of  injury  from  that  cause  as  those  of  Cattleya,  Phalfen- 
opsis,  and  others.  A  specimen  of  Phaius  grandifolius, 
bearing  seven  strong  flower-stems  in  various  stages  of 
advancement,  from  the  buds  to  the  fully-expanded 
flowers,  testifies  to  the  suitable  treatment  it  receives  ; 
and  the  whole  collection,  as  far  as  management  and 
cultural  treatment  is  concerned,  does  credit  to  Mr. 
Slay,  the  gardener. 


jPOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND, 

The  New  Professor  of  Botany  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  University.— The  Curators  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  met  on  the  23rd  inst.  to  elect  a  Professor 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Botany,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Professor  Dickson.  The  candidates  were— Isaac 
Bayley  Balfour,  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany,  Oxford; 
James  W.  H.  Traill,  Professor  of  Botany,  Aberdeen  ; 
"William  Ramsay  Macnab,  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin  ;  Patrick  Geddes,  senior 
demonstrator  of  Botany,  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
lecturer  on  Botany,  Heriot-Watt  College;  and  George 
R.  M.  Murray,  senior  assistant,  Department  of 
Botany,  British  Museum,  and  Examiner  in  Botany 
University  of  Glasgow.  The  emoluments  of  the  Chair, 
which  was  now  vacant  for  the  tenth  time,  are  over 
£2,000,  the  endowment  being  £200.  This  included 
£100  for  being  Regius  Keeper  of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
The  meeting  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  the  result 
was  that  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair.  Professor  Balfour,  who  is  the  son  of  Dr.  John 
Hutton  Balfour,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh 
from  1845  to  1873,  was  born  in  1853,  and  now  returns 
to  his  Alma  Mater  to  fill  the  Chair  which  his  father 
held  for  thirty-five  years,  and  which  has  the  peculiar 
lame  of  being  the  oldest  medical  or  scientific  Chair, 
except  that  of  Mathematics,  in  the  University.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Balfour  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  science  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  during  that 
time  he  has  filled  some  of  the  most  important  posts  in 
his  own  branch  of  the  subject  both  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen. 
— A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  acting  directors  of 
this  society  was  held  on  February  21st,  Councillor 
Lyon,  chairman  of  the  society,  occupying  the  chair. 
The  dates  for  the  Grand  Floral  Fete,  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society,  were  fixed  for  23rd,  24th, 
and  25th  August  in  the  Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen. 
The  prize  schedule  was  finally  revised,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members.  It  was 
also  determined  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  get  a 
railway  station  or  platform  erected  at  the  park  previous 
to  the  fete  being  held,  for  the  better  conveyance  of 
patrons. 


Early  Peas.  —Anyone  having  the  convenience  of 
a  warm  vinery  or  Peach  house,  will  find  the  following  a 
good  and  inexpensive  method  of  raising  early  Peas. 
Get  a  few  boards  of  any  convenient  length,  and  about 
6  ins.  wide,  and  on  these  place  fresh  turves  of  the  same 
width,  and  about  2  ins.  thick.  In  the  centre  of  the 
turf  make  a  narrow  drill  to  hold  the  seed,  then  cover 
slightly  with  sifted  leaf-soil,  or  any  other  light  soil  that 
may  be  at  hand.  After  sowing,  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  vinery  or  Peach  house.  I  mention  the  floor,  as  the 
turves  are  less  likely  to  get  dry  there  than  upon  a 
raised  stage  or  shelf.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  break 
ground,  they  must  be  removed  to  a  cool  airy  house  or 
frame,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  ;  they  must 
not  be  coddled  in  any  way,  otherwise  long  spindly 
growth  will  be  the  result.  Weather  permitting,  plant 
outside  when  about  3  ins.  high.  Stake  at  once  with 
small  brushwood,  which  is  a  better  protection  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  growth  than  the  long  leggy  stakes 
in  general  use.  In  planting,  take  a  trench  out  with  a 
spade  large  enough  to  bury  the  turf  and  Peas  to  within 
1  in.  of  the  top. — J.  T.,  Arlary. 

Ornamental-foliaged  Plants  :  Aspidistra 
LUP.ida, — The  comparatively  simple  cultural  require¬ 
ments  and  accommodating  nature  of  this  useful  foliage 
plant  commends  it  to  those  whose  resources  for  growing 
less  hardy  subjects  are  limited.  A.  lurida  variegata  is 
especially  attractive.  I  am  told  by  nurserymen  in 
this  locality  that  it  is  much  sought  after  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  thrives  well  in  a  compost  of  peat,  loam, 
and  silver  sand,  and  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture  suitable  to  its  free  growth  can  be  secured 
either  in  a  stove  or  intermediate  house.  Care  is 
necessary  in  re-potting  the  variegated  form  that  too 
large  a  shift  is  not  given,  otherwise  the  variegation 
may  disappear  for  a  time.  One  of  the  most  distinctly 
variegated  plants  I  have  seen  is  growing  in  a  5-in.  pot 
quite  pot-bound,  but  in  vigorous  health.  For  general 
decoration  in  halls  and  rooms  both  varieties  are  very 
suitable,  as  they  bear  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about 
with  comparatively  little  injury  being  done  to  them. 

Draoexa  Baptistii. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  variety,  and  those 
who  have  not  already  got  it  in  their  collections  would 
find  it  a  most  interesting  and  useful  addition.  The 
foliage  when  newly  developed  is  of  a  deep  green  shade, 
striped  with  pale  yellow,  changing  to  dark  bronze, 
irregularly  striped  with  scarlet ;  but  light  is  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  bringing  out  the  varied  colours  of 
this  as  well  as  other  plants  grown  for  their  foliage,  of 
which  the  Croton  is  found  to  be  a  notable  example.  It  is 
difficult  to  manage  such  plants  well  when  they  have  to 
be  grown  amongst  choice  Ferns  and  other  plants  which 
do  not  thrive  so  well  under  a  maximum  of  sunlight. — 
17. ,  North  Britain. 

- - — 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Seed  Sowing. — The  advent  of  spring  to  the  amateur, 
as  well  as  to  the  professional  horticulturist,  implies  a 
necessity  for  increased  activity  in  every  department  of 
his  large  or  small  domain.  He  not  only  has  to 
maintain  his  reputation,  but,  if  possible,  to  extend  and 
enhance  all  former  achievements.  How  is  the  time  to 
act  !  This  is  the  day  of  preparation  !  With  respect  to 
the  culinary  department  of  the  amateur’s  garden,  I 
must  confess  that  my  knowledge  is  of  the  dangerous 
order,  being  limited  in  quantity  ;  but  in  the  matter  of 
floriculture,  my  strong  love  for  flowers  and  deep  interest 
in  them  will,  I  trust,  entitle  me  to  a  patient  hearing. 

With  regard  to  the  benefits — to  say  nothing  of  the 
pleasure — to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  horticulture, 
I  will  merely  record  my  opinion  that  I  believe  the 
former  to  be  substantial  and  the  latter  to  be  of  an  ever- 
enduring  description.  No  recreation,  I  think,  is  so 
real,  so  genuine,  or  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  is  to 
be  obtained  from  this  gentle  craft.  To  the  town- 
worker  especially  it  brings  refreshment  and  consolation 
of  no  mean  order.  Everybody  should  possess  a  hobby, 
and  gardening  is  as  good,  as  pure,  and  as  wholesome  as 
any  other.  Bacon  says  “  Gardening  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest  refreshment  to 
the  spirit  of  man”;  and  Cowper  has  it  that  “He 
who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too.”  Thi9 
brings  me,  naturally,  to  the  subject  of  my  text, 
namely,  the  raising  of  plants  from  seed.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  few  practical  observations  may  not  be  altogether 
distasteful  to  those  who  are  seeking  information  relative 
to  the  culture  of  flowers.  As  I  am  frequently  questioned 
as  to  the  best  means  of  preparing  pots  and  boxes  for 
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the  reception  of  seed,  it  struck  me  that  I  could  not  do 
better  than  embody  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  for 
publication  in  The  Gardening  'World  ;  and  although 
I  am  aware  that  this  matter  has  received,  from  time  to 
time,  ample  consideration  in  the  pages  of  your  useful 
journal,  yet  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  new  subscribers 
are  always  cropping  up  and  would-be  amateurs  are 
continually  coming  to  the  front  in  search  of  advice,  I 
will  endeavour,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  pre¬ 
sumption,  to  indicate  some  of  the  rudimentary  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  this  subject. 

Most  observant  persons  must  have  remarked  that  in 
gardening  a  few  well-understood  scientific  rules  are  a 
sine  qua  non  to  successful  cultivation.  Let  these  rules 
be  mastered  and  good  results  will  ensue  ;  let  them  be 
ignored  and  no  amount  of  afterthought  will  compensate 
for  the  neglect  of  first  principles.  Gardening,  in  all 
its  branches,  is  an  attempt  not  only  to  imitate  but  to 
improve  upon  natural  phenomena  by  artificial  means. 
In  no  department  of  garden  work  is  this  more  import¬ 
ant  than  in  the  preparation  of  soil  for  the  reception  of 
seed  ;  a  nice  light  sandy  loam  that  has  been  pulverised 
and  sweetened  by  the  action  of  frost  and  sun  is  a 
happy  medium  into  which  to  consign  the  germs  of  the 
future  plants.  V  ith  this  compost  well  incorporate  a 
small  quantity  of  leaf-soil  or  thoroughly  decayed  hot¬ 
bed  manure,  not  forgetting  to  add  a  reasonable  amount 
of  silver  sand.  It  is  found  that  too  much  moisture  in 
the  soil  is  invariably  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  seed, 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  germination  ;  there¬ 
fore  err  rather  on  the  dry  than  the  wet  condition  of  the 
soil. 

This  may  best  be  accomplished  by  attention  to  the 
following  details  : — If  a  pot  be  the  chosen  medium,  it 
will  be  necessary,  to  ensure  complete  success,  to  at  least 
half  fill  the  same  with  broken  cinders,  bricks,  or  pot¬ 
sherds,  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  any  surplus  moisture 
which  may  be  administered.  On  the  top  of  this  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  compost  may  be  placed,  the  re¬ 
maining  space,  up  to  within  1  in.  of  the  rim,  being 
reserved  for  the  composition  described  above.  This 
should  never  be  sifted,  except  in  the  case  of  very  fine 
seed,  such  as  Lobelia,  Mimulus,  Primula,  &c.,  and  then 
only  for  the  top  layer,  say  to  the  extent  of  |  in.  At 
the  same  time  care  should  be  exercised  to  break  up  the 
nodules  of  soil,  which  can  be  effected  with  the  back  of 
the  trowel,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  solidification 
of  the  whole.  After  this  process  has  been  forwarded, 
take  another  pot  or  circular  piece  of  wood,  and  gently 
but  firmly  compress  the  soil  so  as  to  render  the  surface 
level  and  solid,  otherwise  when  watering  takes  place, 
there  will  be  little  subsidences,  which  will  materially 
affect  germination.  Next  proceed  to  water  thoroughly 
with  a  fine-rosed  can,  so  that  every  particle  of  soil 
receives  its  modicum  of  moisture.  Allow  an  hour  or 
two  to  elapse  before  sowing  the  seed,  which  should  be 
accomplished  as  evenly  and  regularly  as  possible,  so 
that  two  seeds  may  not  find  themselves  side  by  side,  and 
thus  act  and  re-act  one  to  the  detriment  of  the  other. 
Having  done  this  satisfactorily,  cover  the  seeds  lightly 
with  a  little  sifted  soil — which  may  be  done  effectually 
by  means  of  an  old  flour  dredger— put  a  pane  of  glass 
over  the  top,  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  abide  the 
rest.  I  have  thus  entered  somewhat  minutely  into  this 
matter,  as  I  consider  these  are  most  important  aids  to 
the  successes  which  we  are  all  striving  to  obtain. 

Although  pots  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  paper, 
the  same  remarks  will  also  apply  to  pans  or  boxes,  with 
the  exception  that  the  drainage  may  consist  of  spent 
tan,  coco-nut  fibre  refuse  or  flaky  manure.  Boxes  or 
pans  are  preferred  by  some,  inasmuch  as  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  as  regards  moisture,  by  reason  of  its  larger 
bulk  is  rendered  more  uniform  and  general,  and  con¬ 
sequently  requires  less  attention.  'When  the  seedlings 
appear,  as  assuredly  they  will  if  the  conditions  be 
favourable  and  the  seed  obtained  from  a  reliable  source, 
tilt  the  glass  to  admit  air,  ultimately  removing  it 
altogether.  As  the  little  plants  advance  and  assume 
proportions  big  enough  to  appreciate,  prick  out  or 
transplant  into  similarly  prepared  soil,  and  return  to 
the  same  place  and  temperature,  gradually  hardening 
off  for  the  final  shift.  Those  who  cannot  command 
artificial  heat  had  far  better  wait  until  a  natural  rise  in 
the  thermometer  occurs,  than  expose  their  seedlings  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  fickle  climate.  Where  only 
frame  or  cold  greenhouse  accommodation  exists,  the 
middle  of  March  will  be  early  enough  for,  say,  Stocks, 
Lobelias,  Mimulus,  &c. ;  and  the  middle  of  April  for 
such  things  as  Asters,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and 

other  similar  annuals  of  a  half-hardy  description. _ 

C.  B.  Green ,  Acton,  W. 


FERTILISING  MOSS. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  advise  your  correspondent  who 
inquires  about  growing  plants  in  fertilising  moss  ? 
Perhaps  if  I  were  to  give  a  list  of  those  I  have  assisted  in 
growing  for  sale  it  would  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers, 
as  well  as  to  “Crow’s  Nest,”  Por  bedding-out  purposes 
we  used  to  moss  off  such  things  as  Heliotropes,  Cupheas, 
Carnations,  Calceolarias,  single  and  double  Dahlias, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Balsams,  Petunias,  Coleus  and 
others.  These  would  stand  when  packed  into  shallow 
boxes  until  they  were  properly  hardened  off,  and  sold 
or  planted  out. 

Of  greenhouse  plants  the  majority  were  grown  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  they  included  such  things  as 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  fine-foliaged  varieties  of  the 
Rex  type,  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Liliums,  &c.  The 
above  and  others  of  a  tuberous  or  bulbous  character 
were  planted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  old  fibrous 
loam,  and  the  moss  and  water  were  applied  very 
sparingly  to  them  at  first,  as  they  were  not  started  in  a 
high  temperature.  Of  fibrous-rooted  soft-wooded  stuff 
such  as  the  Coleus,  Balsam,  Petunia,  Eupatorium,  &c., 
we  allowed  about  half  a  peck  of  leaf-soil  to  each  bushel 
of  moss  and  loam. 

The  fibrous-rooted  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as 
Fuchsias,  Lantanas,  Genistas,  Bouvardias,  Libonias, 
and  Acacias,  were  potted  in  two  parts  of  loam  that  had 
been  stacked  for  about  six  months— good  yellow  fibrous 
loam  this  was,  such  as  a  Rose-grower  might  envy — one 
part  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  part  of  moss.  We  did  not  use 
sand,  it  not  being  necessary  owing  to  the  openness  of 
the  compost,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  as  well  if 
we  had  left  the  leaf-soil,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  out 
too.  I  am  sure  that  the  leaf-soil  hastened  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  moss — an  undesirable  consequence. 
Visitors,  and  those  who  saw  these  plants  at  a  flower 
show,  where  a  group  of  them  were  set  up  “not  for 
competition,”  were  amazed  at  the  vigour  of  many  of 
them,  and  at  the  wonderful  quantity  of  bloom  produced 
by  others. 

Of  Ferns,  varieties  of  the  Scolopendrium,  Pteris, 
Adiantum,  Lygodium  scandens,  and  many  others  that 
I  cannot  now  mention,  did  remarkably  well  in  the 
fertilising  moss.  For  Ferns  to  be  grown  in  pots,  about 
one  part  of  loam  to  three  parts  of  the  moss  was  used, 
or,  instead  of  the  loam,  an  equal  quantity  of  sifted 
fibrous  peat  of  a  rather  soft  quality.  Generally  Ferns 
would  do  as  well  when  placed  in  the  moss  without 
pots,  if  only  a  pinch  or  two  of  coco-nut  fibre  refuse, 
or  of  the  sifted  peat,  were  placed  in  the  middle  next  to 
the  roots.  I  cannot  just  now  recall  any  of  the  hard- 
wooded  fine-foliage  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  being 
grown  in  the  moss,  nor  yet  Dracaenas  or  Palms  ;  I 
believe  the  impression  was  that  the  moss  did  not  suit 
them,  but  I  never  saw  it  tried. — J.  E.  B. 

- - 

SUNFLOWERS. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  every  year  fills  his  little  forecourt 
garden  with  Sunflowers  ;  some  of  them  grow  very  tall, 
and  they  appear  out  of  place  in  such  a  circumscribed 
space,  but  they  are  very  gaudy  and  attract  the  attention 
of  passers-by  to  a  great  extent.  Of  all  bold,  striking 
and  showyjannuals,  theSunflower  is  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous. 

The  fashion  for  growing  Sunflowers  that  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent  a  short  time  ago  appears  to  have  died 
out ;  but  this  showy^plant  will  always  be  grown,  because 
there  are  many  places  in  which  it  can  be  used  with 
great  effect.  In  the  case  of  broad  shrubbery  borders 
flanking  carriage  drives,  the  Sunflower,  when  used  as 
a  back-ground  against  the  green  drapery  of  shrubs, 
with  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  &e.,  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  Rightly,  it  should  only  be  planted  in 
places  suited  to  its  height  and  grandeur,  but  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  kind  cannot  always  be  kept  in  view, 
and  so  it  is  placed  where  the  cultivator  thinks  fit, 
without  much]regard  to  harmonious  surroundings. 

How  did  it  get  the  name  of  Sunflower  ?  It  is  said  it 
was  so  named  in  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  flower 
to  turn  towards  the  sun,  but  this  is  a  poetic  fancy,  a 
delusion  fostered  by  Moore,  Thompson  and  others,  the 
latter  of  whom  tells  us  that  unlike  most  of  the  flowery 
row — 

“Thejlofty  follower  of  the  sun, 

Sad  when  he  sets,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves, 
Drooping  all  night,  and  when  he  warm  returns, 
Points  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  ray.” 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Sunflower  is 
derived  from  the  resemblance  of  the  bloom  to  the 
radiant  beams  of  the  sun,  and  there  is  a  Sunflower  of 
classic  history — the  flower  into  which  poor  Clytie  was 


transformed  when  heart-broken  at  the  desertion  of  her 
lover  Phcebus,  she  remained  rooted  to  the  ground,  and 
became,  according  to  Ovid,  metamorphosed  into  a  flower 
resembling  a  Violet.  ‘  ‘  Held  firmly  by  the  roots,  she 
still  turns  to  the  sun  she  loves,  and,  changed  herself, 
she  keeps  her  love  unchanged.” 

But  our  Helianthus  annuus  is  a  South  American 
plant ;  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1596.  So 
it  can  hardly  be  termed  a  classic  plant,  and  certainly 
not  the  blossom  mentioned  by  Ovid.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  Peruvian  subject,  and  is  much  reverenced  by  the 
Peruvians  on  account  of  the  resemblance  borne  by  its 
radiant  blossom  to  the  sun,  which  luminary  they 
worshipped. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  culture 
of  the  Sunflower.  The  seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  or  the  plants  may  be  reared  in  pots  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open.  It  is  a  plant  that  should  be  grown 
in  good  soil,  and  then  its  flower-heads  will  be  fine  and 
striking.  Particularly  is  this  remark  true  of  the  large 
double  variety,  which  when  well  grown  is  a  veritable 
peer  among  garden  flowers.  Therefore  let  it  be  planted 
in  good  soil  if  it  be  an  object  of  stately  magnificence  in 
the  garden. 

But  the  Sunflower  has  certain  economic  uses ;  it  is 
said  to  produce  the  finest  honey  and  wax.  When  the 
seed  is  crushed,  as  linseed  is,  it  will  produce  the  finest 
oils  in  larger  quantities  in  proportion  to  any  other  seed, 
for  the  table  as  well  as  the  painter,  particularly  in 
mixing  green  and  blue  paints.  The  cake  is  superior  to 
linseed  for  fattening  cattle  ;  the  oil  makes  the  finest 
soap,  being  very  softening  to  the  hands  and  face  ; 
sheep,  pigs,  pigeons,  rabbits,  poultry  of  all  sorts,  &c. , 
will  fatten  rapidly  upon  the  seeds,  and  prefer  them  to 
any  other  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  pheasants  in  particular 
are  improved  by  them,  the  seeds  causing  them  to  have 
a  much  more  glossy  plumage,  and  to  become  plumper 
in  body. 

An  old  gardener  has  remarked  that  when  the  Sun¬ 
flower  plants  raised  from  seed  in  the  open  are  about 
1  ft.  in  height,  they  should  be  earthed  up,  when  they 
•will  require  no  further  attention.  He  particularly 
recommends  that  they  should  be  grown  in  any  odd 
corners  of  the  garden,  and  especially  so  on  farms. 

And  then  what  a  prolific  plant  it  is  !  The  main 
head  of  bloom  generally  produces  from  800  to  1,000 
seeds,  there  being  generally  four  lateral  flowers,  which 
produce  fifty  or  sixty  seeds  each  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  while  the  latter  are  ripening  the  head  is  turned 
downwards,  consequently  little  or  no  rain  can  fall 
upon  it.  Really,  the  Sunflower  appears  to  be  a  much 
more  important  plant  than  is  generally  supposed. — B.  D. 
- - 

TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

Has  our  contemporary,  *  The  Daily  Kews,  been  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  Rip  Van  Winklean  nap  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  duration,  that  it  should  just  now  publish 
an  article  upon  dinner-table  floral  decorations,  which 
leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  either  penned  several 
years  since,  and  has  been  well  preserved,  or  else  that 
the  writer  has  but  just  awakened  from  a  very  long 
slumber  1  Why,  we  are  told  that  floral  decorations 
now  form  a  brilliant  feature  in  the  houses  of  the  rich 
as  though  it  was  a  notel  subject !  Somehow  we  had 
got  to  think  that  this  feature  in  domestic  life— so  long 
terribly  exaggerated  and  overdone — was  now,  if  not 
dying  out,  at  least  reduced  to  sober  aspects,  and  that 
none  of  those  complex  and  absurd  overweightings 
which  some  time  since  marked  costly  dinners  were  now 
tolerated. 

The  writer  positively  glows  with  enthusiasm  as  he 
tells  of  the  table  of  some  wealthy  parvenu,  in  which 
wheelbarrows,  of  all  absurdities,  were  introduced 
(toy  barrows,  of  course),  and  these  were  filled 
and  dressed  with  flowers  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
costly  kind.  It  were  a  pity  that  some  bold  visitor 
had  not  suggested  that  the  best  use  to  which  to  put 
the  barrows  was  to  wheel  all  this  rubbish  away  in. 
In  another  case  the  table  was  decorated  with  Roses  of 
every  colour.  "What  vulgarity  of  taste  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  quantity  !  Indeed,  the  room  must  have  been 
painfully  ablaze  with  egregious  floral  colouring,  and 
the  atmosphere  oppressively  overflowing  with  perfume. 

The  writer  terms  this  sort  of  dinner-table  decoration 
“exquisite,”  and  as  something  in  which  only  millionaires 
can  indulge,  utterly  forgetting  that  so  far  from  being 
desirable  or  fitted  to  any  repast,  it  is  but  a  vulgar 
display  of  not  less  vulgar  wealth,  and  must  have  been 
intensely  disgusting  to  all  refined  minds.  This  sort  of 
thing,  too,  is  referred  to  as  “a  love  for  nature.” 
Heaven  save  the  mark  !  'Wherever  was  nature  found 
committing  anything  so  absurd  ?  Happily,  a  love  for 
flowers,  combined  with  an  elevated  taste  for  floral  table 
decoration,  demands  no  such  displays  as  these. 
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FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  IN  COLD 

FRAMES. 

Aujriculas,  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  Polyanthuses 
have  been  having  a  rough  time  of  it  in  cold  frames  of 
late.  The  plants  were  frozen  hard  for  many  days  in 
succession,  and  everything  about  them  in  the  way  of 
moisture  was  dried  up.  To-day,  the  28th  of  February, 
I  have  ventured  to  open  the  frames,  and  found  the  soil 
so  dry  that  the  plants  were  flagging,  and  all  the 
frost  had  gone  from  it.  Using  lukewarm  water,  I  gave 
the  plants  a  good  watering  and  then  closed  the  frame, 
and  covered  up  securely  with  mats  to  prevent  frost 
laying  hold  of  them  again.  I  hope  in  a  day  or  two  to 
find  the  plants  fresh  and  lively  ;  but  it  has  been  a  trying 
time  for  such  subjects  in  cold  frames.  Frost  has 
reached  the  Auricula  house  also,  and  the  activity  that 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  at  the  end  of  January  was 
suspended.  Water  was  withheld  all  the  time  the  frost 
lasted,  but  seeing  that  it  was  giving  a  little  in  the  open, 
I  have  looked  over  the  plants  and  found  all  dry.  They 
too  have  had  a  good  soaking  with  tepid  water,  which 


dressing.  Perhaps  some  plants  have  a  part  of  their 
neck  or  collar  which  will  throw  out  roots  by-and-by, 
exposed  ;  or  it  is  found  that  the  compost  is  somewhat 
exhausted  and  needs  surface  enrichment.  It  is  not 
well  that  any  part  of  the  neck  should  lie  bare,  because 
of  the  important  fibres  that  break  from  it  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  though  I  do  not  practise  top-dressing  with  rich 
material,  I  always  add  enough  of  the  same  compost  as 
the  plants  are  growing  in,  to  cover  the  stems  that  have 
grown  bare.’’— (Rev.  F.  D.  Horner).  I  may  add  that 
air  may  be  freely  given.  The  back  shutters  of  my 
Auricula  house,  on  the  south,  are  always  open,  and  I 
am  glad  when  any  gleams  of  sunshine  fall  upon  the 
plants. — R.  I). 

- - 

VIOLET,  RAWSON’S  WHITE. 

The  quantity  of  Violets  now  coming  into  the  London 
markets  raises  a  feeling  of  envy  in  those  who  admire 
these  little  floral  pets,  whose  perfume  can  be  discerned 
at  some  distance,  especially  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 
Unfortunately  for  the  latter  statement,  the  weather 


plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  not  affected  even  by  a 
severe  winter.  As  the  days  lengthen,  however,  and 
the  temperature  becomes  warmer,  the  flowers  assume  a 
pure  white,  and  are  much  more  profusely  produced. 

- ->X<- - 

OVER-FEEDING-  MARKET 

PLANTS. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  comment  on  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Jacob  Rose’s  sensible  remarks  about  over-feeding 
market  plants  at  p.  411.  Many  growers  agree  that 
the  excessive  use  of  humid  matter  in  fertilisers  has  a 
debilitating  effect  on  the  constitution  of  the  plants. 
Disease  gets  into  their  constitution,  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent  puts  it,  and  no  amount  of  gentle  treatment 
will  set  the  same  plants  up  again.  Market  growers, 
like  some  other  classes  of  gardeners,  get  into  a  routine 
kind  of  rut,  out  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade 
them.  The  more  scientific  research  we  make  into  the 
organs  and  functions  of  plant  life,  the  more  we  are  or 
ought  to  be  convinced  that  decomposing  humid  matter 
is  not  essential  to  healthy  and  lasting  growth,  and 


Violet,  Rawson’s  White. 


was  given  at  noon  so  that  the  pots  and  shelves  could 
dry  somewhat  before  night  came  on  ;  then  the  house 
was  shut  up  close  and  the  plants  left  to  their  fate. 
They  were  likely  to  suffer  as  much  from  the  effects  of 
drought  as  from  the  intense  cold,  in  fact  more,  for  the 
house  has  been  kept  quite  dry,  and  damp  has  scarcely 
manifested  itself. 

I  find  many  of  the  Auriculas  are  already  truss  bare 
— that  is  to  say,  the  trusses  or  buds  are  gradually 
presenting  themselves  to  view.  About  the  third  week 
in  January  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  an  early 
bloom  ;  but  now  the  very  reverse  appears  possible. 
But  much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  weather 
in  March.  The  plants  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  for  moisture  will  be  necessary  to  assist 
development.  Water,  when  needed,  should  be  given 
between  eleven  and  one  o’clock,  so  that  the  soil  may 
drain  well  before  frost  threatens  at  night. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  early  spring 
development  of  the  plants.  “Old  leaves  spring  back, 
and  the  intense  light  green  or  snow-white  foliage  soon 
clothes  them  with  some  of  that  distinctness  of  habit 
that  belongs  to  each  at  the  prime  of  its  yearly  life.  One 
function  of  February  work,  formerly  thought  indispens¬ 
able  and  practised  still  among  many  growers,  is  top- 


that  has  prevailed  for  the  past  fortnight  favours 
neither  the  growth  of  the  plant  nor  the  emission  of 
perfume,  while  the  sale  of  the  flowers  themselves  is 
much  discouraged  by  keeping  the  buyers  at  home  and 
indoors.  Judging  from  their  plentifulness  in  the 
markets,  the  season  has  not  altogether  been  unfavour¬ 
able  to  production,  although  it  is  necessary  to  add  that 
the  growers  always  find  it  most  economical  and 
remunerative  to  give  them  the  protection  of  a  cold 
frame.  Furthermore  the  atmosphere  of  London  and 
the  suburbs  is  almost  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  Violets, 
or  sufficiently  so  to  render  their  culture  on  a  large  scale 
unremunerative.  Outside  of  this  boundary,  however, 
they  grow  most  profusely  when  enjoying  the  protection 
of  a  frame.  The  subject  of  the  above  illustration, 
namely,  Rawson’s  White,  is  a  charming  and  free-flower¬ 
ing  new  variety,  being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  well  suited  for  cultivation  in  pots,  frames, 
or  in  the  open  air,  where  it  will  be  used  as  a 
bedding  plant  when  it  becomes  plentiful  and  widely 
disseminated.  Growth  is  free,  and  the  foliage  healthy 
and  robust,  while  the  flowers  are  produced  with  such 
freedom  as  to  resemble  a  mass  of  white  Lobelia  at  a 
distance.  When  exposed  to  cold  winds  in  spring  the 
flowers  are  slightly  tinted  with  blush,  although  the 


development.  It  is  much  more  in  reason  to  act  up  to 
the  theory  that  healthy,  sweet  rooting  materials  that 
will  afford  development  and  root  ramification,  and  that 
will  absorb  liquid  stimulants  when  the  plants  require 
them,  are  the  best  market  growers  can  use. 

I  have  italicised  the  words,  “  when  the  plants  require 
them,”  because  the  whole  of  the  system  depends  on  the 
time  at  which  the  stimulants  are  used.  Ordinary 
liquid  manures  made  up  from  the  dung  of  animals  should 
scarcely  have  a  place  in  the  category  of  liquid 
stimulants,  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  had 
entirely  free  from  humid  matter.  If  anyone  would 
like  to  make  a  simple  investigation  into  the  truth  of 
the  latter  statement,  he  may  easily  satisfy  himself.  A 
filter  and  a  microscope  will  be  all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  experiment.  It  is  therefore  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  the  quantity  of  ordinary  liquid  manure  used 
as  to  when  the  ball  of  soil  in  the  pot  will  have  become 
unfit  for  healthy  root  action. 

That  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  fertilisers  and 
plant  stimulants  are  abreast  of  this  fact,  as  a  body,  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  Some  of  them  still  persist  in 
offering  compounds  that  cause  an  excess  of  humid 
matter  in  the  soil.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
intelligent  plant  grower  to  ascertain  by  practical  trial, 
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what  stimulants,  containing  due  proportions  of  the 
elements  of  plant  nutriment,  are  most  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  They  should  not  be  misled  by  statements, 
nor  be  governed  by  the  argument  of  cheapness.  Depend 
upon  it,  as  a  rule,  the  highest  priced  goods  are  the 
best  worth  the  money. 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  horticultural 
press  has  done  more  to  open  out  and  throw  light  upon 
this  subject  than  all  other  factors  put  together,  during 
the  same  or  any  previous  period.  Scientific  horti¬ 
culture  has  been,  and  is  now,  making  rapid  strides,  and 
I  believe  we  are  near  the  time  when  the  old  grooves 
will  wear  out,  and  intelligence,  combined  with  educated 
knowledge,  will  show  the  way.  I  cannot  help,  in 
closing,  expressing  a  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
equally  fostered  and  guided  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  nearly  defunct  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Neither, 
candidly,  do  I  expect  much  from  the  new  departure  ; 
their  analysis  is  too  consanguineous.  — B.  B. 


I  have  read  Mr.  Jacob  Rose’s  remarks  on  the  over¬ 
feeding  of  market  plants,  at  p.  411,  and  think,  not¬ 
withstanding,  that  every  gardener  or  market  grower 
should  try  to  grow  his  plants  as  near  perfection  as 
possible,  to  do  which  he  must  have  the  aid  of  manure 
of  some  kind  ;  and  especially  the  London  nurserymen 
and  ^market  growers,  who  have  to  fight  against  the 
long,  dark,  dreary  winter  with'-very  little  or  no  sun, 
and  cannot  admit  air  on  account  of  the  foggy  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  is  so  continual.  If  Mr.  Rose’s  neighbour 
had  diseased  Primulas  sent  to  him,  why  did  he  not 
return  them  at  once  ?  The  mere  fact  of  having  faith  in 
the  firm  he  dealt  with  will  not  stamp  out  the  disease. 
Mr.  Rose  does  not  say  what  kind  of  treatment  the 
plants  received  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbour  or  his 
neighbour’s  customers  ;  two  months  is  a  very  short 
time  for  the  plants  to  live  after  leaving  the  nurseryman, 
and  surely  the  proper  treatment  was  not  known  to  those 
who  bought  them. 

A  good  many  gardeners  are  not  aware  how  the  plants 
have  been  treated  in  the  nursery  ;  they  are  very  often 
sent  from  a  warm  house  to  the  gardener,  who  puts  them 
at  once  into  an  airy  greenhouse  or  some  cold  pits, 
should  they  be  greenhouse  plants,  instead  of  encouraging 
them  by  a  little  warmth  and  hardening  them  off  gently. 
Remember,  the  nurseryman  and  market  grower  grows 
for  sale,  his  chief  aim  being  to  get  his  plants  ready  for 
the  customer  as  soon  as  possible  ;  therefore  they  are 
pushed  into  quick  growth  by  a  warm  greenhouse  or  pit. 
This  causes  stunted  growth,  as  when  the  customer  has 
had  them  a  week  they  begin  to  go  back,  get  weaker 
and  smaller,  and  soon  linger  away  and  die. 

I  have  a  batch  of  the  old  double  white  Primula,  all 
young  plants,  which  I  struck  about  five  months  ago, 
from  six  old  plants  which  were  not  worth  picking  up, 
but  the  young  plants  are  now  flowering  freely.  I  can 
measure  many  blooms  over  2j  ins.,  and  many  of  the 
finest  blooms  are  tinged  with  pink.  They  have  had 
manure  put  in  their  water  ever  since  December  12th, 
and  I  still  continue  it  .—Edward  Coleman,  Camilla 
Laccy  Gardens,  Dorking. 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OP 

FORESTRY. 

The  good  people  of  Southampton  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  showing  considerable  energy  iD  their  endeavours  to 
have  the  New  Forest — the  largest  forestal  area  in  the 
kingdom — made  the  seat  of  the  National  School  of 
Forestry  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish.  The  New 
Forest  seems  to  be  the  most  advantageous  site,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  great  area,  but  also  because  it 
has  already  ample  material  upon  it  to  exemplify  forestal 
teaching  and  practice.  Still  further,  it  has  immense 
spaces  in  whie'h  the  pupils  of  any  forestal  school  might 
have  the  advantage  of  studying  from  the  very  first 
the  diversity  of  soils  and  their  suitability  for  various 
trees,  drainage  and  reclamation  of  extensive  wild  or 
boggy  areas  to  cultivated  and  planted  tracts,  an  average 
climate  under  which  most  of  the  desired  trees  would 
thrive,  and  a  near  contiguity  to  that  admirable  college, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed — the  Hartley  Institution  at 
Southampton,  which  the  authorities  would  be  only  too 
pleased  to  see  more  fully  utilised  than  is  now  the  case 
as  a  national  forestal  school. 

It  would  seem  that  the  chief  competitors  with  the 
New  Forest  and  Southampton  for  the  honour  of  having 
the  school  are  found  in  the  Cooper’s  Hill  College,  at 
Englefield  Green,  with  "Windsor  Forest  and  Park 
adjoining  for  practising  ground  ;  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  at  Cirencester ;  and  Lord  Bathurst’s  Park. 


Whilst  we  cannot  overlook  the  advantages  offered  at 
Windsor — and  especially  the  existing  influence  of 
Cooper’s  Hill  College  as  a  Government  institution— it 
is  impossible  to  feel  other  than  that  for  all  really 
practical  purposes  the  New  Forest  presents,  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  degree,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  the 
most  suitable  site  ;  and  with  a  desire  to  make  the 
National  Forestal  School  a  really  practical  institution, 
we  hope  the  New  Forest  may  win. 

- - 

ORCHIDS  AT  OLDFIELD, 

BICKLEY. 

The  Fhal»nopsis  house  belonging  to  F.  A.  Philbrick, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  proves  the  fact  that  these  lovely  plants  are 
manageable  and  not  short-lived  when  properly  treated. 
That  they  are  also  amenable  to  different  kinds  of  culture 
Mr.  Philbrick  has  also  demonstrated,  for  at  his  old 
establishment  near  Regent’s  Park  the  Phalsenopsids  were 
kept  very  cool,  and  yet  throve  marvellously  ;  whilst  at 
Oldfield  their  house,  without  being  what  is  called  hot, 
is  kept  at  an  even  and  comfortable  temperature  of  from 
60°  to  7o°,  and  still  the  plants  thrive  as  under  the  old 
treatment  ;  better  need  not  be  desired.  The  house  in 
which  they  now  are  has  been  often  described.  The 
plants  are  suspended  from  the  roof,  the  beds  beneath 
them  being  covered  with  Cyrtodeira  fulgida,  Fittonias, 
&c.,  while  at  the  present  time  the  whole  house  is  a  mass 
of  bloom  and  scarcely  less  beautiful  foliage.  Foremost 
among  the  beauties  is  that  model  flower  P.  casta — 
round  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  pure  in  its  white, 
which  displays  a  suspicion  of  a  pearly  tint  over  it, 
brightened  by  the  two  specks  of  purple  on  the  bases  of 
the  petals  next  the  column,  and  the  yellow  and  crimson 
markings  of  its  well-formed  labellum.  Importations 
of  late  have  brought  to  us  many  new  and  lovely 
Phalsenopsids,  but  nothing  like,  or  equal  to,  a  good 
P.  casta.  Phalsenopsis  Sanderiana,  which  appears  in 
several  pretty  rose-pink  forms,  and  P.  Stuartiana, 
among  which  the  variety  P.  S.  puuctatissima  is  in 
bloom,  here  display  themselves  as  well  worthy  to 
associate  with  the  older  but  still  favourite  P.  Sehil- 
leriana  (which  also  gives  a  sweet  odour),  P.  amabilis, 
and  P.  grandiflora,  all  of  which  are  blooming  in  quantity 
in  Mr.  Philbrick’s  house.  Phalfenopsids,  when  grown 
in  this  way,  are  grand,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
each  year  brings  success  to  some  of  those  who  have 
before  failed  with  them. 

The  next  best  show  is  in  the  Cattleya  houses,  where 
the  Trianres  are  flowering  in  their  usual  effective 
manner.  Most  of  the  fine-named  sorts  have  gone  out 
of  bloom  ;  but  C.  T.  Backhousiana,  C.  T.  delicata, 
and  a  fine  well-formed  improvement  on  the  latter, 
with  a  few  others,  are  still  open.  Beyond  these  there 
are  some  grand  things  in  bloom  out  of  purchased 
imported  plants.  Two  are  noble  specimens,  one 
having  a  broad  open  labellum  and  dark  orange  throat, 
in  the  way  of  C.  T.  Eboracensis,  and  the  other  the  rich 
maroon-crimson  of  C.  T.  Backhousiana,  but  without 
the  dark  tip  to  the  petals.  In  the  same  houses 
also  the  fine  collection  of  Lcelia  anceps  is  finishing  up 
the  season  with  fine  spikes  of  the  true  L.  a.  Dawsoni, 
L.  a.  stella,  L.  a.  "Williams!,  and  some  very  large- 
flowered  varieties  of  the  red  L.  anceps.  With  them 
are  well-flowered  specimens  of  Cattleya  Percivaliana  ; 
many  large  Coelogyne  barbata,  with  twenty  growths  ; 
Coelogyne  cristata,  including  great  masses  of  C.  c. 
Lemoniana  and  C.  c.  maxima  ;  Lfelia  flava,  L.  cinna- 
barina,  many  bright  orange  L.  harpophylla  ;  Cattleya 
Wagneri,  with  four  sheaths ;  Zygopetalum  Clayii, 
Z.  intermedium,  and  a  fine  batch  of  large  plants  of 
Odontoglossum  pulchellum  majus,  which  has  in  this 
collection  been  nursed  and  grown  on  for  years. 

Among  the  Cypripediums,  too,  the  advantage  of  age 
and  good  culture  is  seen  on  the  plants,  especially  the 
varieties  of  C.  insigne,  as  witness  the  great  masses  of 
C.  i.  violaceo-punctatum,  which  here  bear  twenty  or 
thirty  blooms  each  ;  and  among  some  other  new 
imported  forms  with  immense  flowers  one  now  open  is 
an  advance  in  size  and  marking  upon  all  other  named 
varieties,  and  it  should  be  distinguished  as  the  Oldfield 
insigne.  The  other  Cypripediums  in  bloom  are  several 
fine  varieties  of  C.  Boxalli  and  C.  B.  atratum,  with 
about  two  dozen  flowers  each  ;  still  larger  C.  villosum, 
C.  v.  Maulei,  C.  liirsutissimum,  C.  Haynaldianum, 
C.  Dayanum,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  biflorum,  C.  bar- 
batum  Warneri,  C.  argus,  and  C.  politum.  The  latter 
is  a  Venustum  cross,  which  when  weak  is  not  thought 
much  of  ;  but  when  grown  as  with  Mr.  Philbrick  it  is 
a  very  fine  plant,  with  very  large  and  handsomely- 
marked  flowers — a  proof  that  one  ought  to  be  slow  to 
pass  an  adverse  opinion  upon  a  weak  plant  with  im¬ 
perfectly-developed  flowers. 


In  the  warm  houses,  among  a  well-grown  collection 
of  Vandas,  Aerides,  &c.,  are  blooming  Saccolabium 
bellinum,  manyDendrobes,  Miltonia  cuneata,  Angrsecum 
sesquipedale,  A.  citratum,  and  Angrsecum  arcuatum, 
with  four  spikes  of  nine  to  ten  white  and  delightfully 
fragrant  flowers  each,  which  are  formed  like  those  of 
A.  Chailluanum,  but  more  densely  set  on  the  spikes; 
their  odour  is  very  delightful,  especially  towards 
evening,  when  not  only  will  they  scent  the  house  in 
which  they  are  placed,  but  those  adjoining. 

The  cool  houses,  which  at  first  gave  Mr.  Heims  some 
trouble  and  anxiety  here,  are  now  in  splendid  order, 
the  plants  being  sound,  healthy,  and  floriferous. 
Before  the  present  new  cool  raDge  was  built,  the  bright 
0.  Reginse  and  several  other  natural  hybrids  showed 
evidence  of  going  back,  but  they  are  now  safe,  and 
better  than  ever.  The  0.  crispums  are  coming  in,  and 
there  are  some  good  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  blandum,  0. 
Cervantesii,  0.  aspersum,  and  others  in  flower  as  well 
as  the  usual  brilliant  display  of  scarlet  Sophronitis, 
always  to  be  found  here  in  their  season.  In  pots 
suspended  in  the  coldest  house  near  the  glass  are  some 
very  sturdy  plants  of  0.  Harryanum,  which  seem  to 
enjoy  their  cool  position,  and  are  making  up  their 
bulbs  very  plump.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  this 
as  some  are  afraid  to  put  this  plant  in  the  cold  frame. 


ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM. 

Feexs  are  almost  everybody’s  favourites,  and  the  above 
is  probably  the  greatest  and  most  generally  cultivated, 
whether  as  pot  plants  for  the  decoration  of  plant  houses, 
indoor  furnishing,  or  for  their  fronds  to  associate  with 
cut  flowers,  the  choicest  of  which  would  not  be  set  off 
to  advantage  without  greenery,  and  this  Fern  is  almost 
always  used  as  such  an  appendage.  It  also  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  nearly  all  floral  decorations  ;  it  is 
besides  largely  grown  for  market,  which  causes  it  to 
come  into  the  possession  of  many  who  know  it  by  no 
other  name  than  the  Maidenhair  Fern.  Now  is  the 
time  to  determine  the  size  of  the  plants  that  will  be 
most  suitable  for  all  requirements  during  the  coming 
season.  A  few  large,  well-furnished  specimens  are  an 
ornament  in  any  house,  and  some  strong  plants  should 
now  be  potted  on  to  supply  such.  Any  large  clumps 
may  be  divided  for  growing  in  pots  of  a  suitable  size, 
which  will  be  very  useful  for  furnishing  and  for  table 
plants.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  open,  and  when 
potted  they  require  a  good  top  heat  combined  with  a 
slight  bottom  heat  to  encourage  root  action. 

Failing  stove  accommodation  or  a  fernery,  a 
vinery  at  work  will  suit  them  well  as  regards  heat  and 
moisture,  especially  if  they  can  be  stood  on  a  bed  of 
sweet  fermenting  material,  or  good  Oak  and  Beech 
leaves,  to  supply  a  gentle  bottom  heat ;  but  a  sharp 
look-out  must  be  kept  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  slugs 
on  plants  in  such  a  position,  as  they  clear  off  the  young 
fronds  as  fast  as  they  appear  if  not  seen  and  captured. 
They  require  plenty  of  water  when  well  rooted,  and 
sufficient  room  to  develop  themselves.  During  summer 
the  Vines  will  supply  the  necessary  shade,  and  the  air 
that  is  given  will  consolidate  the  growth,  so  that  it 
will  be  better  available  for  cutting  purposes,  as  the 
fronds  of  those  grown  in  a  high  moist  temperature  do 
not  last  long  after  their  removal  from  the  plants,  very 
soon  becoming  akin  to  dried  Parsley  ;  but  my  principal 
object  in  penning  these  lines  is  to  point  out  the  amount 
of  cool  temperature  they  will  successfully  stand  when 
in  good  health  and  well  established.  In  the  year  of 
that  “terrible  Tuesday,”  with  its  blinding  snowstorm, 
we  had  a  conservatory  that  was  insufficiently  furnished 
with  piping  for  such  a  winter,  and  among  the  occupants 
were  a  considerable  number  of  these  Ferns,  grouped 
with  other  subjects  on  the  floor.  "We  frequently  found 
the  thermometer  nearly  down  to  32°  in  the  morning, 
although  we  had  been  on  our  stoking  peregrinations  at 
1  a.m.  ;  yet  for  colour,  size  of  fronds,  and  healthy 
appearance  I  have  never  seen  them  excelled.  But  then 
they  had  been  cultivated  on  the  cool  system  ;  stove 
heat  and  peat — that  supposed  necessity  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  Ferns — -they  had  never  known,  for  they 
were  potted  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  the  latter  being  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  and 
a  thorough  drainage  secured.  Those  were  the  sort  of 
plants  from  which  decorators  delighted  to  pick  their 
fronds.  In  a  great  many  gardens  the  supply  of  this 
Fern  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  plants  are  picked  to  death  and  weakened 
so  that  they  produce  nothing  but  puny  fronds.  This 
is  similar  to  the  treatment  of  Rhubarb,  which  is 
frequently  pulled  while  any  stalks  remain. — George 
Potts,  Junr. 
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Peas  for  Exhibition  in  June. 

At  p.  411  of  your  last  issue,  “  J.  L.  P.”  mentions  my 
name  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  in  reply  to 
his  query,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  only  experience  of 
Sutton’s  Main  Crop  Marrowfat ;  and  though  it  is  by  no 
means  an  early  variety,  it  matures  sooner  than  many 
of  its  class,  and  might  possibly  be  had  ready  for  a  show 
in  the  middle  of  June.  Of  course,  “J.  L.  P.”  knows 
that  people  who  are  really  in  earnest  about  exhibiting 
a  certain  article,  and  mean  to  win,  do  not  mind  taking 
a  little  extra  pains  to  get  that  said  article  ;  and  if 
“  J.  L.  P.”  will  but  sow  these  new  Marrowfat  Peas  on 
turves,  the  same  as  is  done  to  get  an  extra  early  crop, 
and  plant  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  he  will 
certainly  be  able  to  gather  Peas  early  in  June.  Is 
“J.  L.  P.  ”  certain  that  the  Diss  Show  is  to  beheld 
“early  in  June”?  I  have  a  note  of  it  having  been 
held  on  July  12th  last  year,  and  I  believe  it  is  fixed 
this  year  for  July  3rd.  By  that  time  “  J.  L.  P.  ”  need 
have  no  anxiety,  as  by  early  sowing  in  the  ordinary 
way  he  may  have  all  the  kinds  named  ready  by  that 
date. —  TV.  TVildsmith,  Heckfield  Place. 


Your  correspondent,  “J.  L.  P,”  has  fallen  into  a 
serious  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  Diss  Horticultural 
Society’s  show.  That  given  to  us  by  the  secretary, 
and  advertised  in  the  papers,  is  July  3rd,  by  which 
time  either  of  our  new  Marrowfat  Peas  should,  under 
proper  cultivation,  be  quite  fit  for  exhibition.  — Sutton  <i 
Sons,  Reading. 

The  Best  Daffodils  for  Pot  Culture. 

For  early  blooming,  where  forcing  is  not  resorted  to, 
the  Tenby  Daffodil  will  now  be  in  bloom.  The  Irish 
Spurius — Ard  High — is  earlier  still  ;  and  as  it  can  be 
potted  up  in  July  will  be  in  bloom  at  Christmas.  For 
variety  with  these,  the  smaller  N.  nanus  and  N.  minor, 
both  dwarf,  will  be  in  bloom  with  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment  in  January.  Paper  White  and  double  Roman 
will  give  scent  and  further  variety  then  ;  but  among 
N.  Tazetta  I  like  Grand  Monarque  and  Gloriosa  best 
for  pot  culture  and  scent.  For  succession  use  such 
giants  as  Sir  Watkin  and  N.  bicolor  Empress,  and  then 
N.  bicolor  Emperor  to  bloom  in  March ;  and  then 
single  and  double  Incomparabilis.  Among  all  I  must 
confess  my  favourite  is  the  King  of  Daffodils,  N. 
bicolor  Horsfieldi.  It  is  robust,  a  certain  bloomer, 
and  the  white  and  yellow  of  the  perianth  and  trumpet  is 
a  better  contrast  than  any  other. —  TV.  J.  Murphy, 
Clonmel. 

Asters  and  Violas  on  Heavy  Soils. 

The  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  heavy,  and  we 
grow  a  great  many  flowers  during  the  summer  ;  but 
especially  find  that  Asters  and  Yiolas  do  particularly 
well  with  us.  Of  the  latter  we  grow  a  lot  of  the 
Countess  of  Kintore — a  grand  thing — as  well  as  Peach 
Blossom  and  Skylark,  the  first-mentioned  variety  doing 
especially  well,  and  flowering  abundantly  all  through 
the  summer  months.  Asters  thrive  well  also,  the 
blooms  attaining  a  great  size — notably  the  Victoria  and 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  varieties,  which  seemed  to 
stand  the  dry  summer  last  year  well.  We  get  plenty 
of  road-scrapings,  and  this  mixed  with  manure  and 
applied  to  the  soil  makes  a  compost  in  which  they 
seem  to  grow  like  weeds.  The  hint  here  given  may 
prove  valuable  to  those  who  have  a  stiff  clay  soil  to 
deal  with. — E.  B.,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

Cabbages,  &c.,  Attacked  by  Larks. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
give  any  reason  why  Cabbages,  late  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  &c. ,  have  been  so  much  attacked  by  Larks  ?  I 
enclose  a  specimen  of  my  Cabbage  plants  and  other 
kinds,  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  havoc  they  played 
among  these  useful  vegetables  during  the  late  snow. 
We  had  about  1,000  Cabbage  plants,  such  sorts  as  Green’s 
Early,  Ellam’s,  Waite’s  Jubilee,  Veitch’s  Earliest  of  All, 
and  Nonpareil,  all  of  which  were  looking  quite  well  and 
beginning  to  heart  up,  but  on  going  into  the  garden 
after  the  thaw  I  found  them  completely  stripped  of  all 
their  outside  leaves,  the  plants  looking  as  if  10,000 
caterpillars  had  been  at  work  ;  but  on  a  closer  inspection 
I  found  it  had  been  the  work  of  larks,  which  are 
getting  very  numerous  in  this  part.  Since  noticing  my 
own  plants,  I  have  heard  complaints  from  other  people. 
One  gentleman’s  gardener  told  me  that  his  were  com¬ 
pletely  spoiled  and  useless  to  anyone.  Has  such  ever 


been  witnessed  before  ?  I  have  had  now  about  thirty- 
five  years’  experience,  and  have  never  seen  the  like 
havoc  carried  out  by  small  birds. — Joseph  Lome, 
Palgrave,  Diss.  [We  have  had  a  similar  experience 
with  wood  pigeons  during  severe  weather,  when  Greens, 
Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  aud  others  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  were  covered  with  snow  except  the  tops,  which 
were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  those  hungry  and 
rapacious  birds.  The  specimens  you  sent  are  very 
much  destroyed  and  present  a  discouraging  appearance. 
—Ed.]  — - 

Iris  japonica. 

In  gardens  where  above  all  things  conservatism  in 
nomenclature  is  observed,  it  must  be  extremely  annoy¬ 
ing  to  gardeners  to  find  the  names  of  plants  so  frequently 
undergoing  change.  The  species  under  notice  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  from  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  many  years  ago.  In  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  373  and  t.  1797,  it  is  figured  under  the  name 
of  Iris  chinensis  ;  since  then  I.  fimbriata  has  been 
adopted,  and  now  I.  japonica  is  the  name  used. 
Leaving  aside  nomenclature,  it  is  a  beautiful  garden 
plant  flowering  in  winter,  requiring  greenhouse  pro¬ 
tection  as  it  is  tender.  We  noticed  it  the  other  week  at 
Devonshire  House,  Stamford  Hill,  the  residence  of  W. 
F.  Darnell,  Esq.,  where  one  inflorescence  carried  twenty  - 
four  flowers,  several  of  which  were  fully  expanded,  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  standards  and  petaloid 
stigmas  are  of  a  beautiful  soft  blue  or  some  say  lilac, 
while  the  falls  are  much  broader,  irregularly  fimbriated, 
toothed  or  jagged  at  the  margin,  and  beautifully 
variegated  or  reticulated  with  white  and  golden  yellow 
along  the  centre.  The  foliage  is  evergreen,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  arranged  in  fan-shaped  tufts  on  each  rhizome  or 
stem.  It  merits  much  more  extended  cultivation. 

Freesia  refraeta  alba. 

Well-grown  plants  of  this  never  fail  to  please, 
whether  as  cut  flowers  or  as  decorative  plants  in  the 
conservatory.  Cape  bulbs  generally  are  often  con¬ 
sidered  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  so,  provided  their  requirements 
are  attended  to.  Owing  to  the  esteem  and  popularity 
in  which  it  is  held  this  plant  has  received  considerable 
attention  within  the  last  few  years.  Some  cultivators 
succeed  admirably  with  it,  not  only  in  growing  the  old 
bulbs,  but  raising  fresh  ones  from  seeds  and  flowering 
them  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  A  fine  batch  will 
soon  be  in  full  bloom  at  Westwood  House,  West  Hill, 
Sydenham,  the  residence  of  H.  Littleton,  Esq.  Mr. 
Churchfield,  the  gardener,  grows  the  bulbs  on  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool  house,  where  the  temperature 
up  till  now  has  not  exceeded  40°  to  45°  at  night. 

Chinese  Primulas,  Owen’s  Imperial  Strain. 

Should  even  a  moderate  percentage  of  seedlings  come 
true  to  the  sorts — flowers  of  which  we  have  received 
from  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead — we  should  say 
that  no  reasonable  man  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  results.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  blooms  sent  us 
hardly  two  are  exactly  alike  ;  and  even  should  some  of 
the  varieties  fail  to  please,  there  is  a  rich  store  of 
very  beautiful  blooms  from  which  to  select.  The  eye 
is  in  most  cases  large  and  well  defined,  being  usually 
lobed,  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  sometimes  tinted  with 
green,  and  often  surrounded  with  a  crimson  or  white 
line,  that  adds  greatly  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
flower.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  orange  colour  of  the 
eye  occupies  about  half  of  the  whole  flower.  The 
ground  colour  presents  a  wide  range,  from  pure  white, 
running  through  blush,  pink,  lilac  with  a  white  margin, 
rose,  rosy  carmine,  deep  carmine,  crimson,  blue,  and 
various  spotted  forms,  one  being  beautifully  mottled 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The  greater  number 
of  the  flowers  are  flat,  with  much  fringed  and  over¬ 
lapping  segments.  One  very  beautiful  flower,  however, 
has  much  undulated  or  crisp  segments,  reminding  one 
of  the  Indian  Lace  Tree  (Lagerstrcemia  indica). 

Adiantum  reginse. 

The  number  of  beautiful  plants  that  have  originated  as 
seedlings  from  A.  scutum  is  truly  surprising,  and  each 
new  one  that  crops  up  seems  to  excel  the  preceding. 
We  need  not  enumerate  the  kinds  already  in  cultivation, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  present  is  destined  to  become  a 
popular  and  useful  sort  for  decorative  purposes.  A 
quantity  of  young  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  at  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton,  present  a 
uniform  height  of  about  a  foot,  with  gracefully  arching 
fronds,  and  wedge-shaped  pinnce  of  remarkable  size, 
compared  with  those  of  the  type.  In  size  they  may 
correspond  to  those  of  A.  Farleyense,  but  they  differ  in 


shape,  colour,  and  substance.  The  pinnse  of  the  latter 
are  pale  green,  thin  and  fan-shaped,  and  the  plant 
requires  good  cultivation  to  preserve  it  in  health  and  in 
presentable  condition  for  any  length  of  time,  whereas 
in  A.  regince  they  are  of  leathery  consistency,  deep 
green,  but  bronzy  when  young  and  of  great  decorative 
value.  — 

The  Washington  Plum. 

The  name  of  this  well-known  variety  intimates  that 
it  is  of  American  origin.  Dr.  Lindley  has  left  on 
record  the  following  account  of  its  first  being  brought 
into  notice.  “The  parent  tree,  it  appears,  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  market  of  New  York  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  It  remained  barren  several  years, 
till,  during  a  violent  thunderstorm  the  whole  trunk 
was  struck  to  the  earth  and  destroyed.  The  root 
afterwards  threw  up  a  number  of  vigorous  shoots,  all 
of  which  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  finally  produced 
fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  the  stock 
of  the  barren  kind  was  the  parent  of  this.  Trees  were 
sent  to  Robert  Barclay,  Esq. ,  of  Bury  Hill,  in  1819,  and 
in  1821  several  others  were  presented  to  theHorticultural 
Society  by  Dr.  IJosaek,  of  New  York.”  Mr.  M.  Saul 
has  also  placed  on  record  the  following  as  bearing 
upon  this  Plum.  He  states  that  “in  1819  1  obtained 
a  fruit-bearing  tree  of  the  Washington  Plum  from  Mr. 
Prince,  the  eminent  nurseryman  and  proprietor  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
This  tree,  most  undoubtedly  the  first  introduced,  was  in 
1860  growing  in  the  orchard  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackerath, 
near  Lancaster.  It  always  produced  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit  since  the  second  year  of  its  being  planted  ;  it  is  a 
standard,  and  was  in  the  year  just  mentioned  a  large, 
handsome  and  hardy  tree.”  This  is  interesting,  but  it 
will  be  observed  no  light  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of 
this  Plum. — R.  D. 

Useful  Decorative  Aralias. 

One  never  sees  these  beautiful  garden  plants  in  better 
condition  than  when  of  a  suitable  size  for  table  decora¬ 
tion,  as  most  or  all  of  them  grow  out  of  character  when 
they  attain  any  size,  the  leaves  becoming  broad  and 
coarse.  They  are  never  allowed  to  attain  this  size, 
however,  in  a  market  nursery,  where  all  the  plants 
must  find  a  customer  or  be  cut  down  and  re-propagated. 
All  the  best  and  more  ornamental  garden  Aralias  are 
grown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  at  the  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery, 
Upper  Edmonton.  A.  Veitchii  is  well  known  and 
needs  no  comment,  while  the  allied  form,  A.  gracillima, 
with  its  undulated  margins,  linear,  leafless  and  pink 
midribs  is  really  charming.  The  pink  midrib  seems  to 
be  a  peculiarity  not  possessed  by  all  plants  of  this  kind. 
A.  elegantissima  and  A.  leptophylla,  each  possess  their 
own  peculiar  beauty,  and  have  found  their  way  into 
many  gardens  where  decorative  stuff  is  indispensable. 
A.  reginse  is  newer  than  the  last,  but  characterised  by 
much  longer  leaflets  that  recurve  gracefully  at  the 
upper  end  ;  the  petioles  are  also  spotted  and  present 
more  or  less  of  a  polished  appearance.  The  spotted 
character,  however,  is  common  to  many  species.  A. 
Chabrieri  will  always  be  held  in  esteem  where  decora¬ 
tive  plants  are  grown  ;  but  unfortunately  for  its 
dissemination  in  gardens,  growth  is  very  slow,  although 
that  might  even  be  a  recommendation  as  a  table  plant, 
because  it  does  not  quickly  exceed  the  permissible  size. 
Another  plant  that  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  its 
merits  deserve  is  A.  Kerchoveana,  with  somewhat 
circular  leaves  of  eight  or  ten  lance-shaped,  deeply- 
toothed  or  cut  leaflets,  all  of  which  are  of  a  deep  green, 
with  spotted  petioles.  Young  plants  about  a  foot  in 
height,  and  well  furnished  with  leaves,  present  a  very 
bold  and  attractive  outline. 

Lygodium  scandens. 

To  what  varied  purposes  this  beautiful  Fern  can  be  put! 
Occasionally  we  see  it  draping  pillars,  and  again  grown 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  a  back  wall  with 
a  living  covering  of  the  most  beautiful  greenery.  In 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  plants  of  a 
suitable  size  are  put  into  43-sized  pots,  and  grown  to 
some  size.  Three  long  upright  stakes  are  put  into 
each  pot,  and  the  young  stems  in  twining  round  them 
form  very  beautiful  objects  for  various  decorative 
purposes.  Another  way  of  growing  this  useful  but 
comparatively  neglected  plant  is  by  furnishing  it  with 
a  piece  of  string,  which  the  twining  rachis  invests  with 
the  greatest  regularity  along  its  whole  length,  furnished 
on  all  sides  with  the  graceful  and  much  branched 
pinnaj.  AVhen  the  twining  fronds  have  grown  the 
entire  length  of  their  supports,  the  whole  is  cut  away 
and  used  as  wreaths  for  decorative  purposes. 
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The  Scotch  Rose. 

In  some  quarters  the  notion  seems  to  prevail  that  the 
Scotch  Rose  (Rosa  spinosissima)  derived  its  name  from 
the  wild  plant  being  peculiar  to  Scotland.  This  notion 
is  also  strengthened  by  the  statements  of  some,  and  the 
writings  of  others,  that  the  species  .is  confined  to  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland.  From  whence  the  idea 
has  sprung  I  fail  to  perceive,  as  I  have  dried  specimens 
collected  in  Kent,  also  from  Ningwood  Common  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  the  sandy  wastes  skirting  the 
coast  south-west  of  Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire.  At  all 
of  these  places  it  was  quite  common,  and  either 
flowering  or  fruiting  so  abundantly  in  such  situations,  as 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  having  escaped  from  culti¬ 
vation,  or  having  been  planted  there.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  name,  Scotch  Rose,  was  originally  given 
to  the  species  from  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  nurserymen 
were  the  first  to  effect  its  improvement  for  garden 
purposes.  At  one  time  their  catalogues  contained  the 
names  of  some  200  or  300  varieties,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  probably  now  become  lost  to  cultivation, 
owing  to  the  neglect  into  which  this  beautiful  and  hardy 
Rose  has  fallen.  It  has  also  been  called  the  Burnet 
Rose,  from  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  Poterium 
sanguisorba,  the  garden  Burnet.  The  French  call  it 
Rosier  Pimprenelle,  which  is  merely  their  rendering  of 
Rosa  pimpinellifolia,  a  synonym  of  R.  spinosissima.  — 
J.  F. 

- — ->3=o- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers1  Calendar. 

Ant  time  after  the  cool  house  Orchids  have  been 
attended  to  from  the  middle  of  February  throughout 
March,  is  the  best  time  to  re-pot  the  Aerides,  smaller 
Vandas  (the  varieties  of  V.  tricolor  and  V.  suavis  being 
done  in  autumn),  Saccolabiums,  Phalsenopsis,  &c., 
which  may  require  it ;  those  which  are  firmly  rooted 
about  pots,  sound  baskets,  or  cylinders  simply  need  to 
have  all  the  old  stuffthat  can  be  worked  out  from  between 
the  roots  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  fresh 
sphagnum  moss.  On  no  account  should  these  plants 
be  removed  from  the  pots  or  baskets  over  which  they 
are  firmly  rooted  simply  for  the  sake  of  giving  them 
new  ones,  unless  the  condition  of  those  they  happen  to 
be  in  demand  it.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  such 
without  breakage  of  roots,  and  there  must  therefore  be 
a  good  reason  for  running  that  risk.  Formerly  all 
Orchids  of  this  class  with  distichous  leaves  were  grown 
in  baskets,  and  I  am  convinced  that  where  practicable 
this  is  the  better  plan,  among  other  reasons,  because 
when  so  grown  a  good  number  of  them  get  the  benefit 
of  being  suspended  near  the  glass  of  the  roof,  a  position 
which  gives  immense  advantages,  to  the  smaller  growing 
ones  especially.  I  have  also  found  that  Saccolabiums 
produce  much  longer  spikes  when  suspended  in  baskets, 
and  when  so  grown,  the  short,  abruptly  terminated 
spikes  which  is  often  the  defect  of  S.  Blumei  when 
grown  in  pots  is  done  away  with,  and  the  inflorescence 
assumes  more  the  character  of  S.  guttatum,  while  those 
of  S.  guttatum  and  others,  when  grown  suspended  over 
a  tank  or  damp  bottom,  attain  surprising  length  and 
beauty. 

Excessive  heat  in  winter  is  the  bane  of  what  is  called 
East  Indian  Orchids,  but  from  this  season  onward 
many  of  them  which  should  have  been  kept  quiet 
through  the  winter  will  grow  naturally,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  benefited  by  a  fair  amount  of  heat. 

Sphagnum  moss  and  good  clean  crocks  are  the  best 
mateiial  for  all  this  class  of  Orchids.  Charcoal  when 
properly  prepared  may  be  used,  but  it  is  risky  work,  for 
some  samples  of  charcoal  are  very  injurious  to  the 
plant.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  the  houses,  their  regulation  as  to  ventilation  and 
heat,  the  watering,  and  other  details  which  are  the 
important  ones,  and  minor  details  of  potting  material 
secondary  considerations,  but,  of  course,  worthy  ones 
all  the  same. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  month  of  March 
should  be:— Warm  or  East  Indian  house,  65°  to  70° 
by  day,  60°  at  night ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
60°  to  65°  by  day,  55°  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  55°  to  60°  by  day,  50°  at  night.—  James  O'Brien. 

L/elia  anceps  Schroderiana. 

From  Mr.  Cowan,  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Com¬ 
pany,  comes  a  flower  of  this  pretty  variety  which,  misled 
by  a  plant  seen  in  flower  at  Baron  Schroder’s,  and 
which  was  bought  as  L.  a.  Schroderiana,  but  which 
bore  flowers  like  a  pale  Dawsoni,  I  at  first  took  for  L. 
a.  Stella.  L.  a.  Schroderiana  has  pure  white  flowers 
much  like  L.  a.  William  si,  but  with  violet  instead  of 


chocolate  lines  in  the  throat.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinctness  of  “Stella”  and  “  Williamsi  ”  being 
in  the  minds  of  some  a  debateable  point,  it  may  be  that 
to  bring  in  a  third  is  running  it  rather  hard,  but  all  are 
pretty  and  distinguishable  if  had  true.  At  the  same 
time  came  another  fine  white  Lfelia  anceps  of  their  own 
importation  from  Mr.  Cowan,  and  since  that  the  same 
thing  from  E.  Harvey,  Esq.,  of  Riversdale  Road, 
Aigburth,  Liverpool.  Both  were  from  plants  imported 
last  year,  and  Mr.  Harvey’s  flower  was  accompanied  by 
some  information, which,  as  he  grows  all  the  varieties  side 
by  side  he  is  competent  to  give,  and  which  I  here  append. 

“I  send  a  flower  of  a  pure  white  form  of  Laelia 
anceps  from  a  plant  imported  only  last  year  by  the 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  (John  Cowan),  Limited. 
Other  plants  from  the  same  importation  have  also 
flowered  from  the  first  seasons  growth ,  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  this  particular  strain  of  white  L.  anceps 
flowers  much  freer  than  the  large-bulbed  plants  im¬ 
ported  in  1884  and  1885  ;  for  the  latter  seem  to  require 
several  years  of  cultivation  before  they  can  build  up 
bulbs  large  enough  to  flower.  It  may  be  that  when 
they  are  fully  established,  and  have  formed  bulbs  of 
the  full  normal  size,  they  will  prove  equally  floriferous  ; 
but  this  remains  to  be  seen.  All  of  this  importation 
of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  which  have  hitherto 
flowered  have  proved  pure  white,  without  any  tinge  of 
pink,  either  in  the  sepals  and  petals  or  on  the  lip  ;  but 
among  the  dried  flowers  sent  with  the  plants  were 
some  closely  resembling  L.  anceps  Dawsoni,  with 
bulbs  also  similar  in  shape  to  that  variety,  though  they 
are  larger,  yet  not  so  large  as  the  1884-5  importation. 
Tiiey  also  resemble  the  bulbs  of  that  importation  and 
of  L.  a.  Dawsoni,  having  the  band  or  mark  in  the 
middle,  not  low  down  close  to  the  rhizome,  as  with 
the  other  varieties  of  L.  anceps  and  the  ordinary  pink 
form.  You  will  see  that  my  flower  is  something 
similar  to  L.  a.  Dawsoni  in  form  and  the  peculiarly 
elegant  habit  of  the  flower,  and  it  is  equally  pure 
ivory-white.  I  consider  it  quite  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  the  white  L.  anceps.  It  is  time  that  the  several  forms 
of  white  L.  anceps  which  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  introduced  should  be  more  accurately  distinguished 
and  re-named,  as  confusion  has  already  arisen  among 
them  as  in  some  other  genera.  The  original  Lfelia 
anceps  alba,  imported  by  Mr.  Bull  many  years  ago,  of 
which  some  were  sold  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  Day’s 
plants,  in  1881,  is  very  distinct  from  the  more  recent 
importations.  The  bulbs  are  very  short,  broad,  and 
light-coloured,  and  it  flowers  much  more  shyly  even 
than  the  large-bulbed  plants  of  the  1884-5  importation  ; 
but  when  it  does  bloom  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
forms.  The  diverse  habits  of  these  varieties  seem  to 
indicate  different  climates  in  their  native  habitats. 
Probably,  the  large-bulbed  variety  grows  in  a  warmer 
and  more  genial  climate,  which  has  encouraged  a 
vigorous  habit  of  growth,  rendering  it  slower  in  accom¬ 
modating  itself  to  culture.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  it  throws  out  masses  of  new  roots  in  the 
winter,  two  months  earlier  than  the  other  varieties. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  warmth  in  winter,  and  an  earlier 
encouragement  of  new  growth,  would  be  good  culture 
for  it.” — James  O'Brien. 

Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri. 

There  is  some  affinity  between  this  species  and  0. 
bictonense  ;  but  there  is  little  comparison  between  the 
beauty  of  the  two,  as  the  present  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  and  ornamental,  although  a  well-grown 
plant  of  the  Bicton  species  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  greenish  yellow,  mottled 
or  freckled  with  brown,  affording  by  contrast  much 
greater  prominence  to  the  broad  usually  richly  coloured 
labellum,  which  may  be  white,  densely  spotted  with 
soft  blue  markings  or,  as  in  a  specimen  at  Westwood 
House,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  heavily  and  beautifully 
blotched  with  purple  on  a  paler  ground.  The  plant  in 
question  was  in  flower  the  other  day,  although  the 
usual  period  for  this  species  to  bloom  is  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  The  flower  stems  are  generally  about 
3  ft.  long,  and  arching,  which  shows  off  the  flowers  very 
effectively. 

The  Old  Man  Dendrobe. 

It  is  seldom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  rare 
and  singular  species  of  Dendrobium,  namely,  D.  senile, 
a  native  of  Moulmein,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1865.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  are  densely 
clothed  with  long  white  hairs,  not,  indeed,  rivalling 
those  of  the  “  Old  Man”  Cactus,  but  sufficiently  long  to 
be  conspicuous,  and  to  warrant  the  application  of  the 
name.  A  fine  old  and  healthy  specimen  is  grown  at 
Westwood  House,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  and  continues 
to  be  a  source  of  interest  to  those  who  know  of  its 


whereabouts,  and  who  are  continually  asking  after  the 
health  of  the  “  Old  Man  ”  (we  mean  D.  senile).  The 
pseudo-bulbs  range  from  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  in  length,  are 
very  stout  and  plump,  showing  that  Mr.  Churchneld 
understands  its  treatment,  in  which  it  is  very  par¬ 
ticular.  It  flowers  regularly,  and  constitutes  a  pretty 
object,  with  golden  yellow  flowers  about  1  in.  in 
diameter,  with  reddish  stripes  on  the  labellum  ;  and 
two  or  three  blooms  are  produced  in  clusters  along  the 
sides  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  plaveolum. 

Great  value  is  laid  upon  the  pure  white  flowers  of  0. 
crispum,  when  they  are  well  formed,  and  those  with  a 
decided  shade  of  rose  are  also  very  attractive.  The 
present,  whose  ground  colour  is  a  clear  sulphur  yellow, 
is  as  decided  as  any,  and  is  wherewithal  very  orna¬ 
mental.  The  sepals  and  the  lip  have  occasionally  a 
circular  brownish  purple  spot,  but  with  that  exception 
the  flower  is  of  a  uniform,  clean,  and  attractive  pale 
yellow.  We  noticed  it  the  other  day  at  Clapton,  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

Cattleya  exoniensis. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  this  plant  as  being 
one  of  the  earlier  hybrids,  and  if  the  colours  are  not  so 
intense  as  in  some  of  the  fine  Cattleyas  now  in  culti¬ 
vation,  the  violet-like  fragrance  of  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  speak  greatly  in  favour  of  the  plant.  The  parents 
of  this  hybrid  are  Cattleya  Mossiee  and  Lfelia  purpurata, 
both  of  which  are  discernible  in  the  progeny.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  and  general  habit  of  the  plants  are  those 
of  C.  Mossise,  while  the  flowers  are  a  compromise 
between  that  and  Lfelia  purpurata,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  blush-coloured,  while  the  lip  has  a  purple 
terminal  lobe,  margined  with  white,  and  the  yellow 
throat  is  closely  striated  with  brownish  purple.  We 
noticed  flowering  specimens  the  other  day  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Vanda  Cathcarti. 

We  have  some  magnificently-grown  specimens  of  that 
grand  Orchid  popularly  known  as  Yanda  Cathcarti 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin.  The  individual  flowers  were  of  great  size 
and  substance,  lasting  in  capital  condition  for  more 
than  a  week  without  water.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  grow  this  Orchid  regularly 
for  cut  flower  purposes.  The  peculiar  colours,  or, 
rather,  arrangement  of  colours — brown  and  yellow  in 
regular  transverse  bands — will  always  invest  this  plant 
with  a  great  amount  of  interest.  The  structure  is  also 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  both  sepals  and  petals  become 
somewhat  incurved,  and  the  labellum  simulates  in  no 
small  degree  the  lower  jaw  of  an  animal.  This  organ 
is  also  peculiar,  from  the  slender  character  of  the  claws 
by  which  it  is  hinged  to  the  base  of  the  column  ;  and 
the  spur,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  runs  perpendicularly 
along  the  centre  of  the  lip  towards  its  apex,  so  that 
the  latter  structure  is  really  hollow,  as  well  as  being 
fleshy  and  upturned  at  the  margins,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  jaw  of  an  animal.  The  species  differs  in  these 
respects  from  a  true  Vanda,  and  is  placed  in  the  genus 
Esmeralda  by  Reichenbach  and  in  Arachnanthe  by 
the  Genera  Plantarum,  with  which  latter  genus  it  is 
connected  by  an  intermediate  form,  namely,  that  of 
Vanda  Lowii. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni. 

I  send  you  a  bloom  of  Dendrobium,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  like  D.  Cooksoni,  recently  described  in 
your  journal.  I  have  noticed  this  variety  for  some 
years,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  freak  at  first,  the  blooms 
being  rather  like  monstrosities  ;  but  they  have  now 
assumed  a  good  shape,  and  I  hope  the  sport  is  fixed,  as 
it  is  a  very  interesting  development. — Geo.  Russell,  The 
Gardens,  Redlands,  Glasgow.  [There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  flower  you  sent  us  is  that  of  the  variety  D.  nobile 
Cooksoni.  It  is  not  so  large  as  some  we  have  seen,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  as  the  sport  is 
identical.  "VVe  should  be  glad  to  know  how  long  ago 
it  is  since  you  first  noted  the  freak,  and,  if  possible, 
from  what  source  it  came,  as  it  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  exact  history  of  the  sport. — Ed.] 

Phal/enopsis  and  the  Fog. 

We  noted  the  other  day  at  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.’s, 
Clapton,  a  contrivance  in  the  form  of  pruning,  by  which 
the  evil  effects  of  fog  could  be  mitigated  in  a  measure, 
even  if  it  could  not  be  avoided  or  altogether  overcome. 
This  consists  in  partly  cutting  back  the  flower  spike 
should  it  happen  to  be  too  far  advanced  during  a  foggy 
time.  If  allowed  to  expend  itself,  it  is  probable  that 
no  flowers  would  ultimately  be  produced  ;  but  by 
cutting  it  back  at  an  early  stage,  or  when  seen  thatjthe 
flower  buds  were  destroyed  by  fog,  one  of  the  buds  that 
would  otherwise  be  dormant  will  develop  from  the  axil 
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of  a  bract,  and  attain  considerable  length  and  strength, 
producing  a  raceme  of  flowers.  This  applies  to  P. 
grandiflora,  P.  amabilis,  and  P.  Sanderiana ;  but  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  equally  effective  in  the  case  of 
P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  Stuartiana,  where  the  lateral 
branches  develop  naturally  iu  considerable  strength, 
provided  the  plants  are  strong  and  well  grown.  P. 
Luddemanniana  will  often  develop  flowers  a  second 
time  from  the  same  flower  spike  if  not  cut  down,  as 
well  as  young  plants  occasionally. 

- — - 

FLORICULTURE. 


The  Yellow-ground  Picotee. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Union,  from  which  1  have  already  noticed  extracts  in 
your  pages,  there  are  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Dodwell 
relative  to  the  above  beautiful  class  to  which  attention 
deserves  to  be  directed,  as  they  indicate  a  new  de¬ 
parture,  the  most  remarkable,  I  think,  in  the  history 
of  this  flower. 

Speaking  of  a  batch  of  yellow-ground  seedlings 
received  from  a  friend  at  Waterford,  Mr.  Dodwell 
says  :  “An  important  and  most  interesting  feature  of 
these  seedlings  is  their  distinct  advance  towards  the 
longitudinal  markings  of  the  Carnation — a  feature  from 
which  grand  results  may  surely  be  looked  for  ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  prettiness  of  the  curved  markings 
of  the  Picotee,  every  student  will,  I  am  sure,  agree 
with  me  that  incomparably  more  force  exists  in  the 
longitudinal  markings  and  masculine  beauty  of  the 
Carnations.” 

Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  speak  of  the  yellow- 
ground  flower — other  than  the  seifs — as  the  yellow 
Picotee  only — the  pricked,  spritted,  or  spotted  flower, 
which  is  the  Picotee  in  its  pristine  form,  and  from  which 
form  in  the  white  grounds  our  bizarre  and  flaked  Car¬ 
nations  and  edged  Picotees  have  been  alike  developed. 

Here  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  some  of  our 
critics — whose  knowledge  of  the  Carnation  and  jealousy 
of  the  florist  usually  go  in  inverse  proportions — to  frame 
a  grand  indictment  of  the  latter  for  his  neglect  of  the 
development  of  the  yellow-ground  flowers.  An  adverse 
verdict  on  the  ground  of  neglect  generally,  I  am  afraid, 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  this  time,  and  all  the 
evidence  we  could  bring  in  mitigation  would  be  the  late 
Mr.  Hogg’s  “Publicola,”  a  genuine  yellow-ground  heavy- 
red  edged  Picotee,  figured  in  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  for 
1835,  and  the  tradition  only  of  Mr.  Smith’s  light-edged 
flowers,  which  were  unfortunately  lost — presumably 
owing  to  their  delicacy  of  constitution. 

The  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  the  yellow- 
ground  Picotee  is  that  when  people  have  spoken  of  its 
development  from  the  pounced  or  spritted  form  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  they  should  apparently  have 
thought  of  this  development  only  in  the  direction  of 
the  edged  flower,  which  has  become  to  us  the  best 
known,  and  to  many  doubtless  the  only  type  of  the 
Picotee.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  yellow  Picotee 
— the  pricked  and  splashed  flower  as  we  have  known 
it — would  have  been  at  least  as  suggestive  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  flake  or  bizarre  Carnations  as  of 
those  of  the  edged  Picotee.  Possibly  people’s  ex¬ 
pectations  have  turned  rather  to  the  latter  form, 
because  it  seemed  more  difficult  of  attainment,  and  to 
promise  the  greater  satisfaction  and  triumph  in  its 
realisation.  Quite  as  likely  also  the  term  “Picotee,’’ 
which  has  been  retained  equally  for  the  crude  and  the 
developed  flower,  has  had  an  unconscious  influence  in 
keeping  attention  fixed  only  on  this  form  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

But  the  yellow-ground  flower  represents,  more  than 
any  other  of  its  tribe,  the  grand  qualities  of 
picturesqueness,  variety,  and  richness.  In  these  the 
white-ground  Carnations  and  edged  Picotees  are  no 
match  for  it.  As  little  can  the  yellow-ground  in  its 
turn  compete  with  the  surpassing  refinement  possible 
only  with  the  purity  of  the  white-ground  flower.  A 
pretty  flower,  without  doubt,  will  be  the  yellow  Picotee 
— light  or  heavy  edge — whenever  it  is  got,  but  it 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  take  the  same  high  rank 
in  this  class  as  its  white-ground  rival. 

The  real  strength  of  the  yellow-ground  flower  lies  in 
quite  an  opposite  direction,  and  I  hail  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  fact  that  our  leading  raiser  so  thoroughly 
appreciates  this  truth,  as  he  has  indeed  been  the  first 
to  give  effect  to  it,  and  I  trust  it  may  not  be  so  long 
before  he  may  be  enabled  to  present  to  us  some 
realisation  of  the  grand  possibilities  that  lie  before  us 
in  the  development  of  the  yellow  Picotee,  as  we  know 
it,  into  the  fuller  beauty  of  the  yellow-ground  Carna¬ 
tion. — if.  Rowan. 
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THE  GREENHOUSE. 

ErACRis. — The  show  house  or  conservatory  should  now 
be  gay  with  all  the  later-flowering  species  and  varieties 
of  this  genus  ;  but  many  of  the  earlier  ones,  if  not 
already  past  their  best  and  faded,  will  soon  be  so.  As 
the  flowers  become  faded  and  useless  prune  the  shoots 
hard  back,  making  the  plants  close  and  bushy.  Stand 
them  and  all  plants  of  this  character  in  a  place  by 
themselves,  where  the  required  treatment  can  be  given 
and  to  make  sure  that  their  wants  do  not  get  over¬ 
looked — an  omission  that  is  likely  to  happen  if  they 
are  left  amidst  an  assemblage  of  plants  of  all  kinds 
that  have  just  finished  flowering  and  been  removed  from 
the  conservatory.  After  being  pruned  back  a  vinery 
that  is  just  beginning  to  start  would  be  a  good  place 
for  them,  and  generally  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  till  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  shades  them,  causing 
the  shoots  to  become  drawn  and  slender.  Before  this 
happens  remove  them  to  a  cooler  house  which  can  be 
freely  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  where 
the  plants  can  be  well  exposed  to  the  light.  If  any  of 
the  plants  require  potting  let  it  be  done  after  the  buds 
are  fairly  well  started  afresh,  using  good  fibrous  peat 
and  silver-sand.  Bam  the  fresh  soil  well  down  the 
sides  of  the  pot  and  around  the  ball  of  the  plant  with  a 
blunt  tapering  piece  of  wood  made  for  the  purpose. 

New  Holland  Plants  generally  should  have  a 
good  exposure  to  light,  and  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  shading  or  overcrowding.  The  flowers  are  better 
developed,  better  coloured,  and  last  longer  when  proper 
treatment  is  given  them. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas.  —  As  these  go  out  of 
flower  they  must  needs  be  removed  from  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  placed  in  a 
vinery,  forcing  house,  or  some  similar  place,  as  may  be 
convenient,  to  induce  a  free  and  early  growth,  and  in 
order  that  next  winter’s  flower-buds  may  be  developed 
early.  Before  doing  so,  however,  see  that  they  are 
properly  cleaned  from  scale.  Syringing  with  a  mixture 
of  paraffin-oil  and  water,  well  stirred  all  the  time  it  is 
used,  will  assist  greatly  in  removing  dirt  ;  and  by  the 
use  of  a  small  brush  made  of  coarse  hair  or  bristles,  the 
scale  may  easily  he  eradicated.  Afterwards  syringe 
with  clean  soft  water.  _ 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — During  the  prevalence  of  cold  east  winds, 
be  careful  not  to  maintain  excessively  high  temperatures, 
especially  where  the  Vines  are  making  rapid  growth. 
This  applies  more  especially  at  the  present  time  to  the 
Muscat  houses,  which  are  now  well  started  into  growth, 
and  to  succession  or  second  early  houses,  as  they  are 
called.  Perform  the  necessary  work  of  disbudding  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are  the  best  shoots  to 
retain,  and  remove  all  superfluous  bunches,  so  as  to 
encourage  those  that  are  left,  and  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding  afterwards. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — Look  to  those  Melons 
that  require  regulating  and  training.  If  trained  to 
wires,  stop  the  shoots  that  have  attained  the  desired 
length,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  laterals.  Set  the 
flowers  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  and  the 
pollen  are  dry.  Set  a  considerable  number  at  one  time, 
and  as  soon  as  they  commence  swelling,  showing  that 
they  have  taken,  remove  all  but  four  of  the  best  on  a 
plant,  which  should  be  as  equally  distributed  as  possible 
over  the  stems.  See  that  later  plants  are  not  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  root  room,  and  plant  out  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  roots  show  themselves  on  the  outside  of 
the  soil  add  more.  Assist  Cucumbers  in  full  bearing 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  which  may  be  applied  pretty 
frequently  provided  the  roots  are  vigorous,  healthy,  and 
the  drainage  good.  At  this  stage  the  temperature  may 
range  from  65”  to  70°  by  night,  and  from  75°  to  85°  by 
day,  especially  with  sun-heat,  closing  the  house  early 
in  order  to  economise  sun -heat,  which  the  plants 
like  better  than  fire-heat.  Damp  down  heavily, 
however,  when  this  is  done  ;  but  be  careful  not  to 
maintain  too  high  a  temperature  if  dry  east  winds 
prevail.  Succession  batches  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  freely,  and  attend  to  the  pinching  and  regulating 
of  the  required  number  of  shoots. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Peas.  — Examine  the  ground  from  time  to  time  and  see 
that  mice  are  not  destroying  the  sowings  that  have  been 
made.  They  are  especially  prone  to  such  mischief 
during  the  prevalence  of  severe  weather,  and  should  be 


caught  by  means  of  baited  traps.  Whenever  the 
earliest  sowings  appear  above  the  ground  cover  with  a 
thin  layer  of  burnt  wood  or  coal  ashes  to  keep  slugs  at 
bay. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — The  weather  recently  has 
not  been  such  as  to  encourage  planting  out  of  doors,  but 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  be  planted  without  further 
delay,  provided  the  ground  is  moderately  dry,  and 
perfectly  free  from  frost.  Give  plenty  of  room,  as  the 
tubers  are  frequently  small,  and  spoiled  through  over¬ 
crowding  and  improper  light  to  the  foliage,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  sized  tubers. 

- — >X-<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Esher  Gardeners’  Improvement. 

The  annual  social  gathering  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  this  society  was  held  at  “  The  White  Lion,  ”  Esher, 
on  Thursday,  evening,  Feb.  23rd,  Mr.  Bedson  presiding, 
and  Mr.  Child  (the  treasurer)  occupying  the  vice-chair. 
About  fifty  members  and  friends  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “Success  to  the  Esher 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,”  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Everett,  who  in  the  course  of  an  excellent 
speech  alluded  to  the  very  useful  and  most  laudable 
character  of  the  society,  and  remarked  that  any 
institution  whose  members  met  together  for  mutual 
instruction  was  essentially  a  society  calculated  to  do 
much  good.  An  old  writer  had  said  that  “A  man 
who  made  two  blades  of  Grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before  was  a  benefactor  to  mankind  ” ;  and  that 
was  what  gardeners  were  doing  every  day  of  their  lives. 

The  toast  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Child,  who 
referred  to  the  good  done  by  the  library,  which  is  a 
very  useful  one,  and  to  which  has  lately  been  added  a 
number  of  new  works.  Financially  the  society  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Price  also  replied,  and 
testified  to  the  great  good  the  society  had  done  in  the 
past,  and  alluded  to  the  great  loss  they  had  all  suffered 
through  the  removal  of  their  late  secretary,  Mr.  King, 
from  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Price  then  introduced 
the  new  secretary,  Mr.  Holden.  Some  capital  songs 
and  toasts  followed,  and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent.  _ 

We  regret  to  record  the  sudden  death  last  week  of  Mr. 
James  Betteridge,  the  well-known  nurseryman  and 
Aster  grower  of  Chipping  Norton.  From  a  newspaper 
cutting  we  learn  that  deceased’s  wife  had  been  ill  during 
the  previous  week,  and  Mr.  Betteridge,  feeling 
exhausted  through  broken  rest  for  many  successive 
nights,  resolved  to  sleep  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  his  wife  being  in  an  apartment  below  in  charge 
of  a  niece  and  another  young  woman.  About  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  the  niece  awoke  and  found  Mrs. 
Betteridge  raking  out  with  her  bare  hands  the  burning 
coals  from  the  grate  in  the  bedroom.  She  raised  an 
alarm,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Betteridge,  startled 
by  her  screaming,  rushed  out  of  bed,  and  forgetting 
there  were  no  balustrades  to  the  landing,  fell  downstairs, 
fracturing  his  skull  and  breaking  several  ribs.  Medical 
attendance  was  at  once  obtained,  but  the  case  was  seen 
to  be  hopeless,  and  Mr.  Betteridge  died,  the  actual 
cause  of  death  being,  it  is  believed,  the  penetration  of 
the  pericardium  by  a  broken  rib. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Cucumbers. — H.  I . :  Your  Cucumbers  appear  to  have  been 
too  hard  forced,  while  little  ventilation  has  been  used.  The 
stems  are  consequently  thin,  while  the  leaves  are  also  small  and 
without  substance.  During  the  prevalence  of  such  bitterly  cold 
east  winds  as  we  have  experienced  lately,  a  high  temperature 
should  not  be  kept  up,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants  in  a  house.  To  prevent  the  temperature  rising  too  high, 
in  mild  but  cloudy  weather  give  plenty  of  ventilation  on  all 
suitable  occasions,  that  is  when  not  fieezing,  nor  when  the  wind 
is  too  boisterous.  On  no  account  subject  your  plants  to  cold 
draughts. 

Exhibiting  Plants. — Exhibitor  :  If  the  facts  are  as  you  state, 
and  the  accident  took  place  in  public,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at 
wilful  deception,  the  judges  did  not  err  in  not  disqualifying  the 
exhibitor ;  but  if  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
accident  was  open  to  suspicion  as  regards  its  genuineness,  then 
they  would  have,  undoubtedly,  been  justified  in  disqualifying 
the  exhibitor.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  judges 
should  be  guided  by  common  sense,  rather  than  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law. 

Cattleva  and  L^lia.  —  T.  E.  Waite ;  The  two  so-called 
genera  are  intimately  allied  both  in  habit,  appearance,  and 
structure  ;  the  broad  distinction  being  in  the  number  of  pollinia 
or  pollen  masses.  These  are  four  in  Cattleya,  and  eight  in 
Laslia ;  hut  this  distinction  sometimes  breaks  down  or  becomes 
inconstant,  as  in  C.  Dormaniana,  and  some  others  where  the 
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number  is  variable  or  inconstant,  as  if  the  plant  in  question  wa  s 
a  hybrid  between  the  two  genera.  The  affinity  of  the  two  is  also 
shown  in  the  facility  with  which  they  hybridise,  as  shown  by 
L.  bella,  which  is  a  hybrid  between  L.  purpurata  and  C.  labiata, 
and  by  C.  exoniensis,  a  hybrid  between  L.  purpurata  and  C. 
Mossise. 

Odontoglossum:  Rossn  majus. — T.  Hart  Davies:  The  speci¬ 
mens  you  send  aie  certainly  very  fine,  and  belong  to  the  variety 
rubescens.  The  rose  colour  that  suffuses  the  white  ground  of 
the  sepals,  petals  and  lip  is  not  so  dark  as  in  some  of  the 
forms  we  have  seen  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  name  it  Odontoglossum  Rossii  rubescens.  The  reddish 
brown  spots  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  present,  while  the 
flowers  are  very  much  larger  than  some  of  those  classed  under 
the  above  name. 

Eucharis  Bulbs.  —  Amazonica ■ :  Your  bulbs  are  swarming 
with  the  Eucharis  mite,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  The  roots  are  clean 
gone,  and  the  mites — large  and  thriving — may  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  even  clustered  round  the  base  and  apex  of  the  bulb  in 
situations  that  afford  them  shelter.  It  is  likely  that  all  your 
bulbs  are  in  the  same  way,  therefore  we  should  not  advise  you 
to  throw  them  away,  as  we  have  known  several  cases  both  of  the 
bulbs  of  Eucharis,  Pancratium,  and  Amaryllis  getting  the 
better  of  the  disease  after  suitable  treatment.  It  has  all  along 
been  our  opinion  that  the  mite  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  which  is  often  brought  on  by  overwork  and  bad 
treatment.  Wash  all  the  best  of  your  bulbs  thoroughly  clean, 
and  re-pot  them  in  fresh  soil,  containing  at  least  no  rank,  unde¬ 
composed  manure.  Put  the  pots  in  a  warm  shady  place,  and 
give  little  water  till  the  bulbs  commence  to  grow  away  freely, 
when  they  may  have  a  copious  supply  both  at  the  root  and 
overhead. 

Moss  Rose. — G.  Haden:  The  Moss  Rose  is  not  a  true  species,  and 
therefore  does  not  grow  anywhere  in  a  truly  wild  state.  Although 
such  may  have  been  recorded,  it  has  never  been  sufficiently 
authenticated.  There  can  at  the  same  time  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  variety  of  the  old  Provence  Rose, 
originating  accidentally  from  seeds  or  from  a  sportive  branch. 
This  is  all  the  more  credible,  seeing  that  when  seedlings  are 
raised,  about  a  third  of  them  are  destitute  of  the  mossy  covering 
which  gives  rise  to  the  name,  and  that  buds  often  develop  into 
branches  destitute  of  moss  e  en  on  old  and  well-known  varieties. 

Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums.  — E.  F.  Garrod :  Some  of 
these  are  useful  for  mixing  amongst  cut  flowers  from  the 
beauty  of  their  cut  foliage,  while  others  again  are  agreeably 
fragrant  but  do  not  offer  anything  striking  in  shape  or  appear¬ 
ance.  For  mixing  amongst  cut  flowers  none  are  better  than 
Pelargonium  denticulatum  and  P.  radulum,  although  sprays  of 
P.  citriodora  and  P.  fragrans  might  also  be  utilised  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  the  leaves  in  all  are  strongly  and  agreeably  fragrant. 
P.  capitatum  and  P.  tomentosum — especially  the  latter,  which  is 
the  commonest — are  also  fragrant  and  easily  grown. 

Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Geo.  Thurllan :  We  can  but  add  a 
number  of  good  things  to  your  list,  as  it  would  be  impossible  in 
the  space  at  command  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  list 
of  herbaceous  plants  suitable  for  keeping  up  a  display  from  early 
spring  till  late  in  autumn.  We  should  recommend  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Daffodils,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Anemone  blanda, 
A.  apennina,  Hepaticas  (red,  blue  and  white  ;  single  and  double), 
Pa>onias,  Mimulus,  Sweet  Williams,  Pinks,  Pyrethrums  (single 
and  double),  Malva  moschata  and  its  white  variety,  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  L.  coronarius,  L.  Flos-Jovis,  Sunflowers  (such  as 
Helianthus  rigidus,  H.  multiflorus  flore  pleno,  and  some  of  the 
tall-growing  kinds,  if  you  can  afford  space),  Lupinus  polyphyllus 
and  L.  nutkaensis,  Nepeta  macrantha,  Lysimachia  clethroides, 
Golden  Rods,  Asters,  of  which  A.  amellus,  A.  laevis,  A.  Shortii, 
A.  Xovi-belgi,  A.  Novae-Anglise,  and  many  others  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  are  really  beautiful  either  for  cutting  or  for  ordinary 
decorative  purposes.  Christmas  Roses  of  various  kinds  are  in¬ 
dispensable  in  winter.  Consult  our  advertising  columns  for 
prices  and  names  of  growers. 

Flower  Beds. — Bedding-out :  The  arrangement  you  suggest 
for  the  large  round  bed  would  look  very  well  without  the  Canna 
in  the  centre ;  but  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  more  effective 
with  it,  and  especially  if  you  separated  it  from  the  Pelargoniums 
by  a  ring  of  the  variegated  Veronica.  For  the  bed  of  Asters, 
an  outer  edging  of  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  would  make  a 
finer  contrast  than  any  of  the  plants  you  name,  and  you  could 
easily  raise  a  small  stock  of  plants  from  seed. 

Various. — Justice :  1.  Farmers  are  allowed  1  guinea  per  day 
in  the  superior  courts,  and  we  presume  Nurserymen  come  under 
the  same  definition.  In  special  cases  the  amount  is  generally 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties  before  going  into  court.  2. 
W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Nethergate,  Dundee. 

Ccelogyne  cristata.— T.  P.  :  Your  plant  is  that  of  a  good 
variety,  as  we  suspected  last  week.  Judging  from  the  size  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  you  send,  and  its  excellent  condition,  we  consider 
the  treatment  you  give  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  than  four  or  five  flowers  on  a  raceme  does  occur, 
and  the  latter  may  carry  as  many  as  seven  ;  but  this  is  excep¬ 
tional  even  on  plants  under  the  best  treatment.  We  do  not  make 
any  distinction  between  C.  maxima  and  that  of  the  Cliatswortli 
variety,  so  that  you  may  adopt  the  latter  name  if  you  like. 

Fruits  to  Name. — TV.  TV.  :  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to 
name  Apples  now ;  they  are  so  easily  bruised,  as  yours  were, 
that  we  cannot  recognise  them. 

Names  of  Plants. —  Geo.  B.ussell:  Odontoglossum  odoratum 
liebraicum.  J.  Cadenhead :  Gasteria  verrucosa.  A.  B.  H. : 
Dendrobium  lituiflorum.  H.  B.  :  1.  Odontoglossum  odoratum  ; 
2,  Dendrobium  Wardianum  ;  3,  Selaginella  Lyalli ;  4,  Galanthus 
Elwesi.  A.  Henderson:  1,  Cryptomeria  elegans ;  2,  Thuj^a 
gigantea  ;  3,  T.  occidentalis. 

Communications  Received.—  J.  Cocker.— J.  T.  (many  thanks) 
— J.  S.  T.— J.  B.— D.  Chisholm.— G.  F.'— Jensen  &  Co.— W.W  — 
J.  C.— W.  P.-J.  R, 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

Samuel  Shepperson,  Prospect  House,  Belper.  —  New  and 
Choice  Florists’  Flowers,  Seeds,  &e. 

John  Jaedine,  June.,  Portland  Gardens,  Mill  Road,  Kilmar¬ 
nock.— Florists'  Flowers  and  Bedding-out  Plants. 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  read¬ 
ing  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  February 
25th,  was  29 '63  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29 '26  in. 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  the  highest  29  ’89  in.  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
was  29 '8°,  and  9 '8°  below  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  was  considerably  below  the  average  throughout 
the  week;  the  coldest  day  was  Friday,  when  the  mean 
fell  to  25 ’5°,  and  showed  a  deficiency  of  14’5°.  The 
general  direction  of  the  wind  was  north-east,  and  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  19  '0  miles  per 
hour,  which  was  6 '4  above  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  or  melted 
snow  was  measured  on  five  days  of  the  week,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  0'21  of  an  inch.  The  duration 
of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  6  '0  hours, 
against  1 1 -4  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

HORTICULTURAL  &  FLORICULTURAL  SHOWS 

DURING  IS8B. 

Exhibition  of  Spring  Flowers, 

Saturday,  March  24th. 

Great  Summer  Flower  Show, 

Saturday,  May  12th. 

National  Rose  Society’s  Exhibition, 

Saturday,  July  Tth. 

National  Co-operative  Flower  Show, 

Saturday,  August  ISth. 

Great  Fruit  Exhibition  with  The  Grand  National 
Dahlia  Society’s  Show, 

Friday  and  Saturday,  September  7th  and  Sth. 

Great  Autujln  Fruit  Show, 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  October  11th— 13th. 

Grand  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition, 

Friday  and  Saturday,  November  9th  and  10th. 

Schedule  of  Prizes,  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  Entry  Forms 
may  he  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  TV.  G.  Head,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Gardens,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Entries!  for  Spring  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers 
close  on  March  21st. 


- ->X<- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  29th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  that  there 
is  no  change  in  the  state  of  the  market  for  Clover 
Seeds;  the  demand  is  small  owing  to  continued  severe 
weather,  but  values  are  firmly  maintained.  Rye 
Grasses  unchanged.  Hemp  Seed  is  dearer. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 

COCOATINA 


SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 

SCHWEITZER'S  COCOATINA. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa,  without  Admixture. 

“ SOCIETY ”  says:— 
nHHE  QUEEN  has  a  Cup  of 


SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA  brought  to 
her  Bedside  at  7.30,  and  two  hours  later  she  quaffs  the 
same  beverage  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  1st. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s 


CHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Most  Nutritious.  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverage. 


COCOATINA 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  |  sieve .  2  0  5  0 


Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  50  0 

Melons  . each 

Pears, .  J-sieve.. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  2  0  5  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 
Strawberries,  per  doz.  16  2  0 


Vegetables. — Average 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSprouts,perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  1  3  19 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch....  0  2  0  4 
Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to 


Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..70  0 

Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
Sea  Kale,  .per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Sold  by  Grocers,  &c.,  in  J,  4,  and  1  lb.  tins. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

THE  SEED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HOOPER  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Amateurs,  gardeners,  stewards,  and 

all  interested.  in  GARDENING,  are  invited  to 
peruse  this  Catalogue  before  placing  their  Orders. 
Although  a  book  of  nearly  100  pages  nothing  is 
charged  for  it,  but  twopence  in  stamps  should  be  sent 
for  postage. 

HOOPER  &  do.,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Cut  Flowers. — Aver. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  10  30 
Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun. 12  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Cyclamen.. 12  blooms  "0  6  10 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.12  0  IS  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  0610 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.24  0  36  0 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  perdoz.12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastics  each..  16  7  6 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 


3E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Paper-white  Narcissus, 

12  bun.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays..  OS  10 
Poinsettia.  .12  blooms  4  0  6  0 

Primroses _ 12  bun.  10  2  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  3  0  SO 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  16  3  0 
Snowdrops  ...12  bun.  10  4  0 

Tropieolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  16 

—  French - 12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun.  3  6  4  6 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  5  0  7  0 


.ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Genistas. .....per doz.  9  0  15  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Lily  of  Valley, per  doz.lS  0  24  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette ..  per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  G  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Single  Primula  or 

sinensis  . doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
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branches : 

MAIDA  VALE,  TWICKENHAM.  PARIS,  &  NEW  YORK. 

BARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI— 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR'S  TREE  CARNATIONS  AND  CLOVES.— Descriptive 
List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  HARDY  IRISES.—  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR'S  LENTEN  ROSES. — Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS. — List  fiee  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BARR'S  HARDY  PYRETHRUMS. — Li>t  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. — List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  PEONIES,  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE.— List  free  on 
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BARR  &.  SON.  COVE  NT  GARDE  N,- I  ONDON 


WegefcxBCe  &eebs 


Saved  from  Selected  Stocks  with  Greatest  Care. 

flower  §>eebs 

Of  Choicest  Strains  and  most  Select  Character. 

Best  and  Newest  Varieties,  Carefully  Selected,  Hand- 
picked.  All  of  Unsurpassed  Quality,  at  most  Moderate 
Prices. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogues  Gratis  and  Post  Free 

F.  &  A.  DICKSON  &  SONS, 

THE  QUEEN’S  PIIIIQTER 

SEEDSMEN,  UHE.0  1  Lli* 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  he  Let. 
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NEW  PRIMULAS 


IRISH-GROWN  DAFFODILS. 


THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 

COME  AND  SEE 

OUR  collection— no  only  acknowledged  the  best,  but 
proved  to  be  so  side  by  side  of  others,  which  bore  no 
comparison.  Our  grand  strain  has  received  the  highest 
and  double  the  honours  of  any  other  tirm. 

Cannell’s  White  Perfection  \ 

Cannell’s  Improvement  ...  (  2s.  6d.  and  5s. 
Cannell’s  Swanley  Giant  ...  (  per  packet. 
Braid’s  Seedling  ...  ...  ) 

Mr.  F.  RIX,  Gardens,  the  Chestnuts,  Spring  Hill, 
Upper  Clapton,  Feb.  20,  1SS8. 

“  Your  strain  of  Primulas  has  been  such  a  sight  as  never 
before  seen  in  our  conservatory." 

CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

The  Chicago  Floral  Company  (W.  G.  Hewitt,  Manager), 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Jan.  23,  1SSS. 

'■  Two  years  ago  we  sent  to  your  firm  (also  to  another 
celebrated  establishment)  for  Primula  seeds.  Yours  were 
by  far  the  finest  in  colour  and  the  largest  flowers,  many  of 
the  single  pips  larger  than  a  silver  dollar;  the  whites  very 
large  and  fine.” 

J.  Hollingsworth,  Esq.,  Mount  View,  Heathcote, 
Victoria,  Australia,  Dec.  1,  18S7. 

“  All  the  seeds  that  I  have  had  from  you  have  come  out 
splendid.  The  Primulas  we:e  grand,  and  I  was  told  by 
a  competent  judge  that  they  were  the  best  he  had  seen  in 
the  colony,  and  I  happened  by  chance  to  grow  them  well. 
My  place  is  now  like  a  home  of  flowers.” 


SWA.NLEY,  KENT. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 


GLADIOLI,  of  which  we  grow  20  acres 


PiEONIES 

PYRETHRUMS 

DELPHINIUMS 

GAILLARDIAS 


“  The  largest  collection  in  the  World,”  for  which  the 
highest  awards  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Botanical  Societies  of  London  hare  been  awarded  to 


KELWAY  So  SON, 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 

See  our  Manual  for  1888,  gratis  and  'post  free. 


IJFegefcdMe  tpeebs 

Saved  from  Selected  Stocks  with  Greatest  Care. 

Sifcmm*  ?peeb. s 

Of  Choicest  Strains  and  most  Select  Character. 

§>eeb  Wofatos, 

Best  and  Newest  Varieties,  Carefully  Selected,  Hand¬ 
picked.  All  of  Unsurpassed  Quality,  at  most  Moderate 
Prices. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogues  Gratis  and  Post  Free 

F7&T7DiCKS0T«r$0NS. 


THE  QUEEN’S 

SEEDSMEN, 


CHESTER. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  over  1,300  species  and  varieties  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  j.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  ' 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CHEAP  ROSES. 

EWING’S  Carriage  and  Package  Free  Collections  are 
now  specially  worth  attention.  The  plants  are 
healthy,  uninjured  by  frost,  well-ripened,  and  hardy, 
having  been  grown  in  an  open  position  near  the  sea. 
Full  particulars  gratis  and  post  free. 


EWING  &  Co., 

SEA  VIEW  KURSERIES,  HAVABT,  HAMPSHIRE. 


» ONLY  TEE  BEST." 

GARAWAY  &  Co.’s 

GARDEN  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 

AND  CHEAPEST. 

All  Carriage  Paid.  15  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Catalogues  Post  Free. 

GARAWAY  &  Co., 

DUBDHAM  DOWN,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 

/HHRISTMAS  ROSES.  —  Ten  distinct  va- 

rieties  of  this  finest  of  hardy  winter-flowering  plants, 
Carriage  free,  for  10s. 


HEPATICAS.  —  Angnlosa,  3s.  per  dozen  ; 

Single  Blue,  2s. ;  Double  Blue,  ISs. ;  Single  Red,  3s.  ; 
Double  Red,  2s.  ;  Single  White,  3s.  One  flowering  plant  of  each, 
free  by  post,  for  2s.  9 d. 

MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 


PRIMROSES. — Twelve  distinct  varieties  of 

Double  Primroses,  one  flowering  plant  of  each,  Carriage 
free,  for  Ss. 

The  common  varieties  of  Double  Lilac,  Double  While,  and 
Double  Yellow,  2s.  per  dozen. 


RIMULAS.  —  Fifty  distinct  varieties 

Primulas,  one  flowering  plant  of  each,  for  25s. 
Catalogues  of  names  free  on  application. 
MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 


of 


“  The  perfumed  amber  cup  which,  when  March  comes,  gems 
the  dry  woods  and  windy  wolds,  and  speaks  the  resurrection.” 


TRUE  to  the  poetic  idea  of  an  Italian  Climate.  In  Ireland, 
at  Temple  Hill,  Cork,  thousands  are  now  “tossiDg  their 
heads  in  sprightly  dance.”  The  following  to  bloom  this  month  :— 


50,  COO  Pp.inceps 
30,000  Nobilis 
20,000  Ard-Righ 
8.000  Moschatus 
8,000  Capax 


30  000  Varuformis 
10,000  Corbularia  citrinus 
10,000  PALLIDUS  PRiECOX 
100,000  Telamonius  plexus 
10,000  Pseudo-Scoticus. 


A  semi-circular  Border,  containing  over  500  Bulbs  of  the 
beautiful  WHITE  DAFFODIL,  “LEDA,”  is  a  sight  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  United  Kingdom.  William  Baylor  Hartland  s  unique 
Collection  of  Rare  While  Daffodils  will  all" bloom  this  month. 


***  Boxes  of  Cut  Specimens ,  true  to  name:  from,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  to 
10s.  With  eo,ch  order  for  a  “Box  of  Blooms"  vAU  he  presented  a, 
copy  of  his  “  Little  Book  ”  of  Daffodils,  unique  as  a,  work  of  art,  and 
faithfully  illustrated  by  Gertrude  Hartland,  the  Book  by  itself  being 
Is.  6d.  each  copy. 


Address  for  Blooms  to 

TEMPLE  HILL,  CORK. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  an  appendix  complete  to 
date.  Crown  Svo.,  Cloth,  2s.  Gd.,  post  free  from  the  author. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee: 

HOW  TO  GROW,  AND  WHAT  TO  GROW. 

BY 

MR.  E.  S.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

Seeds.  —  richard  smith  &  Co., 

Worcester,  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  Low  Prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  articles  (Peas  especially),  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Collections  at  Fixed  Prices,  as  set  forth  in  their  Illustrated 
SEED  LIST,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  All  Seeds, 
&e.,  are  of  the  best  possible  quality. 

RY  ROSES  FROM  A  COLD  CLIMATE.— 

Unequalled  for  Hardiness,  Strength,  and  Fibrous  Roots. 
75  First  Prizes  awarded  this  season  at  leading  Shows  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  JAMES  COCKER  &  SONS, 
Rose  Growers,  &c.,  Aberdeen. _ 

-C-* O  ri  IN'  PRIZES. — Exhibitors  should 

c47  /W  tJ  send  for  T.  Laxton’s  List  of  upwards  of  100  Novel¬ 
ties  and  Specialities  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  the  best  only, 
selected  for  quality  and  exhibition  ;  with  particulars  of  Prizes. 
T.  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 


G 


RAPES  THE  FIRST  YEAR.  — Strong 

fruiting  canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  the  best  variety  for 


cool  houses,  at  8s.  each,  packing  free  ;  or  three  for  22s.  Gd.  Each 
Vine  will,  with  ordinary  attention,  bear  from  three  to  six  bunches 
this  year.  Planting  Vines  from  3s.  Gd.  each.  List  post  free. — 
GEO.  COOLING  &  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Bath. 


ROSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! !  I— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. , 
purchaser’s  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free 
on  application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  Plant  now.— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower, 
Exeter. 


Q  A  AAA  CLEMATIS  m  POTS,  of  an 

O  V./  5  VY  VA  V/  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Descriptive 
List  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  Gasson,  at  30  square  yards 
for  Is.  Is  oiled  and  dressed ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Commoner  Netting  at  50  square  yards  for  Is.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.— HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  suitable  for  Towns 

and  Smoky  Districts.  Catalogue  free  on  application. — 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  for  the  Sea-coast. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 
Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  for  Game  Coverts 

and  Underwood.  Intending  planters  should  send  for 
Catalogue,  free  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 
Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

EEDLING  BRIAR  ROSES.— Forty  for 

21s.  Five  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with  order.  Purchaser’s 
selection,  packing  free.  New  Roses,  value  4s.  Gd.,  may  be 
selected,  and  will  be  added  gratis.  Sample  dozen  as  above,  with 
one  new  Rose  added,  for  7s.,  free  per  parcels  post.  Catalogues 
free  on  application.— DUNCAN  GILMOUR,  Rose  Grower  (only), 
Sheffield. 


c  u  T  R  u  s  n  *  s 


MIILTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  ■well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
RiegG&TB  STVrSSSglES, 

LONDON,  N. 


ttUidL'Wt 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  8  SONS 
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620  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

‘FUTURE 

FAME,’ 

A  Grand  New  Seedling 

POTATO 


S.  SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST  &  SEEDSMAN, 

Prospect  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire, 

Begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  he 
is  prepared  to  execute  Orders  for  the  following 
Plants,  all  of  which  are  of  the  very  finest 
possible  strains  that  money  can  buy.  They 
have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  Hills, 
and  are  therefore  very  hardy,  strong,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  succeed  and  bloom  well.  All  Carriage 
Free  for  Cash  with  Order.  Descriptive  List  of 
Florist  Flowers,  4 d.  Stamps,  or  Free  to  Customers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

HARDY  PERENNIALS, 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS,  Etc, 

I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  new 
CATALOGUES  of  the  above  and  other  Plants  are  now 
ready,  and  are  being  issued  to  my  regular  Customers, 
and  may  be  had  gratuitously  and  post  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

The  present  season’s  edition  of  this  Catalogue  has 
been  prepared  with  an  unusual  amount  of  care,  and 
contains  almost  every  known  Hardy  Perennial  of  really 
sterling  worth,  either  as  a  plant  adapted  specially  for 
cutting,  or  as  a  decorative  subject  in  pots,  in"  the 
borders,  or  in  beds,  and  must  certainly  be  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  Catalogue  of "  Perennials  ever 
published.  It  is  embellished  with  a  number  of 
thoroughly  well  -  executed  Engravings,  representing 
many  of  the  specially  meritorious  and  new  Plants” 
Several  of  the  Engravings  have  been  expressly  prepared 
for  the.work  in  question.  It  also  contains  very  complete 
collections  of 

HARDY  ORCHIDS,  AQUATIC  &  BOC  PLANTS, 
GAILLARDIAS,  SUNFLOWERS,  POPPIES, 
IRIS,  LILIES,  BAMBOOS, 

P/EONIES  (TREE  &  HERBACEOUS). 

These  are  offered  in  the  varied  Catalogues,  and  go  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
these  really  interesting  and  practically  indispensable 
Flowering  Plants  ever  offered.  I  was  awarded,  last 
season,  several  First  Class  Certificates  for  new  varieties. 

HARDY  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

This  catalogue  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  correct 
of  its  kind,  containing  every  variety  of  real  merit 

including  Carnations,  Picotees,  ^Delphiniums, 
Pansies,  Pyrethru-ms,  Phloses,  Pentstemons! 

and  several  other  families.  Twelve  pages  of  ITovel- 
ties  belonging  to  the  families  enumerated  are  also 
included.  The  catalogue  is  thoroughly  complete,  well 
illustrated,  and  contains  abundant  cultural  notes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My  collection  of  this  family  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  Europe.  Every  variety  which  is  really  worthy  of 
cultivation  is  included — many  varieties  are  offered  in 
some  catalogues  which  are  really  valueless,  they  will 
not  be  found  in  the  catalogue  referred  to.  It  extends 
to  twenty  pages  of  really  first-class  sorts,  all  fully  and 
correctly  described,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  well- 
executed  litho  of  a  new  late-flowering  golden  yellow 
variety,  named  Governor  of  Guernsey  which  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  offering  this  season  for  the  first  time, 
and  which  I  am  sure  is  destined  to  become  the  most 
popular  of  late-flowering  varieties  for  cutting  or  for 
decorations. 

HARDY  CUMBERS 

Are  grown  at  Tottenham  upon  a  most  extensive  scale. 
My  annual  sales  of  this  section  now  reach  prodirious 
proportions.^  Large  quantities  of  Ampelopsis,  Jasmines, 
Clematis,  Wistaria,  &c.,  are  grown. 

HARDY  FERNS. 

My  collection  of  these  has  recently  been  very  consider¬ 
ably  extended,  and  now  can  fairly  claim  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  and  representative  one  of  Hardy  British  and 
American  Perns,  and  is  a  catalogue  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  usefiu 
class  of  plants. 

HARDY  PRIMULAS. 

I  hold  a  very  extensive  collection  of  these,  which 
includes  every  variety  claiming  any  real  usefulness, 
amongst  which  are  many  beautiful  Indian  and  other 
forms. 


Copies  of  any  of  the  above  Catalogues  may  be  had  upon 
application. 


T  HOS.  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON 


Of  the  Magnum  Bonum  type,  and  like  that  favourite 
sort  is  a  great  Disease  Resister  ;  but  is  a  fortnight 
earlier,  and  a  heavier  cropper. 

Price,  per  14  lbs,  3s. ;  56  lhs.,  10s.  6d. ;  per 
sack  163  lbs.,  25s.  6d. 

UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Yf.  H.  CHAMPION,  Lynsted,  January  10th,  ISSS. 

11  Last  year  I  had  a  bushel  of  your  1  Future  Fame ,’  and  planted 
them  upon  eight  perch,  and  lifted  31  bushels,  or  equal  to  620  bushels 
per  acre." 

From  T.  B.  FEAR,  Station,  Wells,  Somerset,  October  22nd. 
“In  March  I  had  lk  lbs.  of  ‘Future  Fame’  Potatos.  These 
were  planted  at  Glastonbury  by  Mr.  T.  Hansford,  who  dug  them 
on  Saturday  last.  They  produced  37 k  lbs.  of  good  sound  Potatos. 
This  and  their  good  quality  is  sufficient  to  recommend  them  to  all 
interested  in  the  growth  of  the  Potato." 

A  CHANGE  OFjiEEDALWAYS  PAYS. 

Before  ordering  your  supply  send  for  DANIELS’ 
ILLUSTRATED  POTATO  CATALOGUE,  con¬ 
taining  valuable  hints  on  the  Potato,  with  descriptions 
of  nearly  200  kinds  and  the  latest  Novelties. 

Gratis  and.  Post  Free  to  all  applicants. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers,  NORWICH. 

STANDEFPS 

MANURE. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS. 

THIS  old-established  (Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  leading  practical  Gardeners 
in  tbe  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to 
exceed  all  others  in  general  fertilising  properties 
and  staying  powers.  It  promotes  a  rapid, 
healthy,  and  robust  growth  to  plants  generally. 
It  is  a  clean  and  dry  powder,  with  very  little 
smell,  which  renders  it  particularly  adaptable 
for  ladies  interested  in  plant  culture. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  AMERICA. 

_5<vhav?  use<i  Manuhe  for  some  years,  and  have 

never  found  any  fertiliser  so  safe  and  valuable.  Its  action  is 

literally  magical.  We  have  tried  it  on  unhealthy  plants  which 

seemed  past  recovery,  and  it  has  restored  them  to  their  natural 
vigour.  However  valuable  other  fertilisers  may  be,  none  can  he 
compared  to  this.  Camellias  grown  in  the  same  pots  for  ten 
repotted.”— C.  M.  HoTnv,  B-ft 


Sold  in  TINS,  1/-,  2/6,  5/6,  and  10/6  each ; 
and  in  KEGS,  at  reduced  prices,  28  lbs.,  12/6 ; 
56  lbs.,  23/-;  112  lbs.,  42/- each. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies. 


Sole  Manufacturers _ 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  k  Co,  Ltd, 

FINSBURY  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PANSIES.— A  great  speciality.  Five  Silver  Cups 
and  other  Prizes  awarded  during  1887.  Probably  the 
best  collection  in  England.  The  cream  only  of  the 
most  noted  raisers,  the  latest  new  sorts,  and  the 
winners  at  all  the  great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly 
named,  Show  or  Fancy,  12  for  3s.,  25  for  5s.  6d., 
Carriage  Free  for  Postal  Order. 

FANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  6  for  Is.,  12  for 
Is.  6d. ,  25  for  2s.  6(7.  Postal  Order.  All  different  and 
first-class  sorts,  Free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Great  special  culture. 
The  best  and  most  distinct  varieties  only  of  the  large- 
flowered,  Incurved,  Reflexed,  Early  and  Late  Bloomers, 
Pompons,  Japanese,  &c.,  including  many  grand  new 
varieties  by  the  best  English,  Continental,  and  American 
Raisers.  12  distinct,  named,  well-rooted  plants  for 
2s.,  24  for  3s.  6(7.,  Free. 

GRAND  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the 

cream  only  of  the  new  varieties  of  1886  and  1887,  6  for 
2s.,  12  for  3s.  6(7.,  named  distinct  varieties. 

CARNATIONS,,  PICOTEES,  and  CLOVES.- 

strong  plants,  from  finest  show  flowers  only,  including 
many  new  sorts  ;  will  give  a  mass  of  bloom.  12 
beautiful  varieties  for  2s.  6(7.,  6  for  Is.  6d.,  Free. 

PYRE  SNOW-WHITE  AURXCULA.-One  of 

the  most  beautiful  hardy  spring-flowering  plants  in 
cultivation,  2  for  Is.,  Free. 

AURICULAS. — A  really  grand  strain  of  this 
deliciously-scented,  old-fashioned,  favourite  flower,  in¬ 
cluding  Turner’s  Alpines,  Dean’s  New  Laced  Varieties, 
Denxberry  Giant,  and  other  really  fine  sorts.  Good 
plants,  that  will  bloom  well  this  spring,  3  for  Is. ,  6  for 
Is.  9 d.,  12  for  3s.,  all  Free. 

HOLLYHOCHS  (Double).  — Chater’s  very  finest 
and  most  select  strain,  12  varieties  for  2s.  6 d.,  6  for 
Is.  6d.,  6  extra  strong  for  2s.,  Postal  Order,  Free 

POLYANTHUS  . — Finest  strain  grown  ;  fine  large 
trusses  and  blooms,  and  splendid  colours  ;  cannot  be 
surpassed.  12  for  Is.,  26  for  2s.,  100  for  7s.,  Free. 
All  good  blooming  plants. 

POLYANTHUS  and  PRIMROSE.  — Jack-in- 

tlie-Green,  Hose-in-Hose,  and  other  rare  and  curious 
forms,  unnamed,  6  distinct  sorts  for  Is.  6(7..  12  for 
2s.  6(7.,  Free. 

„  TEE  new  double  scarlet  geum.— 

Quite  hardy,  free  bloomer  ;  grand  for  cutting  or  deco¬ 
ration.  12  for  Is.,  25  for  2s.,  Postal  Order,  Free. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS.  — Grand  new  colours 
and  new  forms  ;  double  and  single  Telescopes,  Cande¬ 
labrum,  and  other  varieties.  12goodplants,  tobloom  well 
for  Is.,  12  extra  strong  for  Is.  6(7.,  Postal  Order  Free  ’ 
FOXGLOVES  . — Gloxinia-flowered.  Dean’s  grand 
new  large  spotted  varieties,  very  fine,  12  for  Is.  6(7. 

6  for  Is.,  Free. 

SCABXOSA  (Double). — A  really  fine  hardy  plant 
for  garden  decoration  or  cut  flowers  ;  many  fine  colours 
Is.  per  doz.,  Free. 

,  PRIMULA  CASHMERXANA.  —  Splendid, 

hardy,  mauve-coloured,  spring-flowering  plants,  3  for 
Is.,  Free. 

WALLFLOWERS  . — Double  German,  Cranford 
Beauty,  Ware’s  Dark  Red,  and  Kershaw’s  Bright  Red, 
Is.  per  doz.,  Free. 

■DT^vTm?01?0^  0F  12  EARDY  border 

distinct  and  useful  for  decoration  and 
cutting  purposes,  for  2s.,  Free.  Also  the  following 

FREE-BLOOMING  HARDY  PLANTS,  which 

should  be  in  every  garden,  all  at  Is.  per  doz.,  Free 
Pure  white  Thrift,  fine  edging  and  spring  flower  ; 
Malva  moschata  alba  and  rosea,  beautiful  pure  white 
and  rose,  blooms  all  the  summer  ;  Primula  cortusoides 
beautiful  mauve  spring  flower  ;  Sweet  Williams,  the 
finest  dark  and  giant  Auricula-eyed  ;  Arabis  albida 
white  spring-flowering  plant,  beautiful  variegated  foliage! 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. — Selected  crowns, 

transplanted  :  Black  Prince  Improved,  British  Queen 
Alpha,  Pauline  Sabreur,  Vicomtesse  H.  deThury,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  other  extra 
sorts,  3s.  per  100,  Free.  Also  The  Captain  (Laxton) 

20  for  Is.,  Free. 

S.  SHEPPERSON, 

Florist  &  Seedsman, 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE, 
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WEBBS’ 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER 

SEEDS 

BOXES  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Containing  Literal  assortments  of  the  test  hinds 
to  produce  a  succession  for  Gardens  of  all  Sizes, 

5s.,  7s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  21s.,  31s.  6d., 
42s.,  63s.,  and  105s.  each. 

BOXES  OF  FLORAL  OEMS 

For  the  Gardens  of  Ladies  and  Amateurs. 
2/6,  5/-,  7/6,  10/6,  15/-,  and  21/-  each. 


All  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  Delivered  Free. 

Illustrated  Catalogue ,  Is.  Abridged  Edition ,  Gratis.  0| 


WEBB  8l  SONS, 

By  Boyal  Warrants  Seedsmen  to  H.M.  THE  QUEEN, 
and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


NEW  CAULIFLOWERS 

SHOULD  BE  GROWN  IN  ALL  GARDENS.]  , 


VEITCH’S  PEARL, 

The  best  Main  Crop  variety. 

The  pure  white  heads  are  of  medium  size  and  finest  quality. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

“  Veitch’s  Pearl  Cauliflower  is  the  only  variety  that  has 
stood  the  late  drought  with  me  without  turning  in  prema¬ 
turely.” — E.  Dumper,  Summerville  Gardens,  Limerick. 

VEITCH’S  EXTRA  EARLY  FORCING, 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Of  dwarf  compact  habit,  beautifully  close  and  white,  small 
medium-sized  heads. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

VEITCH’S  AUTUMN  GIANT, 

The  grandest  variety  in  cultivation. 

Magnificent,  large,  pure  white  heads,  of  splendid  quality  ; 
indispensable  for  autumn  use. 

Per  ounce,  2s. 


For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice  Novelties,  see 
SEED  CAT  ALOGU E  for  1888,  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITGH&  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W, 


BARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI.— 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  TREE  CARNATIONS  AND  CLOVES.— Descriptive 
List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  HARDY  IRISES.—  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR'S  LENTEN  ROSES. — Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS. — List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PYRETHRUMS. — List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. — List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  PEONIES,  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE.— List  free  on 
application. 


BARR  &.  SON,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


CARTERS’ 

TESTED  SEEDS 

FOR  GARDENS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 


CARTERS’  BOX,  2/6 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  ““ ' 

_ _ _ _ Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  gss  fi /- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  v  ’ 

Post  free. 


CARTERS’  BOX,  &VSS  7/fi 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  n  "  ' 


Post  free. 


CARTERS’  BOX, 

30  varieties  10/6 
of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  12  varieties  of  V 

price  Post  free, 


Flower  Seeds 


CARTERS’  BOX, 


Comprising 
40  varieties 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  20  varieties  of 
Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 


/■ 


CARTERS’  BOX, 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  sufficient  quant  ities 
to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  carriage 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round  price  free. 


Larger  Boxes,  30/,  40/,  60/,  carriage  free. 


Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 

Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Royal  Warrants, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

EXHIBITIONS  FOR  1SS8. 

The  Spring  Show  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Azaleas,  &c.,  will  be 
held  in  St.  George's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  March  2Stli.  The  Ninth 
Grand  Exhibition  in  Sefton  Park  on  Saturday,  August  4th,  and 
Bank  Holiday,  August  6tli.  The  Great  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  20th  and  21st. 

The  Spring  Show  has  been  postponed  iroin  March  21st,  as 
originally  announced,  to  March  2Stli. 

Schedules  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  EDWARD 
BRIDGE,  3,  Cedar  Terrace,  Tarboek  Road,  Huyton. 

Crystal  Palace. 

SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS, 

FLOWERS,  &<■.,  SATURDAY.  MARCH  24tli. 

Schedule  of  Prizes,  Entry  Forms,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mr.  W.  G.  HEAD,  Superintendent  of  Gardens, 
Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Entries  should  be  returned  not  later  than  March  17th. 

POAA  IN  PRIZES  FOR 

FRUIT,  FLOWERS, 
V  EGETABLES  AND  HONEY.  Open  to 
Members  of  Co-operative  Societies  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom. 

£100  given  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  ;Limited)  for  produce 
grown  from  their  “One  and  All ”  Seeds. 
Schedules  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 
1,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  March  13th.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Last 
Meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committee  at  11  a.m. — 
Birmingham  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association.  Sale  of 
Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Roses,  Shrubs,  &c.,  at  City  Auction  Rooms, 
3S,  &  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Wednesday,  March  14tli.  — Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  from  Sample,  and  Lilium  auratum  Bulbs,  &c. ,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs,  &e.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  March  15th. — Sales  of  Flowering  and  Imported 
Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  16th. — Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  March  17th. — Sale  of  Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  446. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1888. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society”. — The 
exceeding  interest  Yvhicli  attaches  to  the 
meeting  of  this  society  to  be  held  at  South 
Kensington  next  Tuesday,  affords  ample  scope 
for  reference  to  the  subject  yet  once  more. 
Some  twenty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  - — -  then  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  most  lofty  and  ambitious  ideas 
— resolved  to  quit  its  long  and  prosperous 
habitation  at  Chiswick  to  seek  for  grandeur 
allied  to  royal  associations  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  Its  connection  with  that  ill-omened 


region  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  an  oft 
told  tale.  Sometimes  floating  aloft  on  the 
wings  of  courtly  and  fashionable  favour,  and 
of  perpetual  prosperity  ;  at  others  falling  down 
into  the  depths  of  lugubrious  impecuniosity  ; 
now  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  and  anon 
the  sport  and  football  of  contending  powers, 
it  has  had  in  its  singularly  chequered  career 
grand  opportunities  which  were  never  seized 
upon  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  that  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  connection,  it  must  he  truly  said,  that  in 
the  interest,  of  horticulture,  that  association 
has  proved  to  have  been  accursed. 

Hoyv  many  of  us,  looking  back  upon  the 
wasted  opportunities,  hitter  feuds,  and  pros¬ 
tituted  expenditure  exhibited  in  the  society’s 
career  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
must  feel  how  much  good  might  in  that 
time  have  been  accomplished,  and  Yvhat  might 
have  been  had  more  practical  and  Yviser 
counsels  prevailed.  But  it  is  of  no  use  cry¬ 
ing  now  over  the  vast  quantity  of  milk  that 
has  been  spilled  at  South  Kensington.  If  it 
Yvere  possible  to  hope  that  some  of  that 
terrible  Avaste  had  purchased  experience  and 
wisdom,  Ave  might  even  noAv  have  been  hope¬ 
ful  ;  but  whilst  the  influence  of  South  Ken¬ 
sington  seems  to  haATe  shed  upon  the  society 
all  the  deadly  miasma  of  the  Upas  tree,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  dread  that  the  society 
does  not  remove  out  of  the  malarious  sphere 
in  going  to  Pimlico,  and  that  the  evil  effects 
of  the  poisonous  atmosphere  Avill  yet  be  felt. 

But  Avhilst  thus  regarding  Avitli  someAvhat 
gloomy  thoughts  the  history  of  the  past,  Ave 
must  admit  that  the  last  meeting  of  the 
society  at  South  Kensington  can  hardly  be 
contemplated  Avith  other  than  pain.  Even 
whilst  Ave  have  seen  that  locality  sitting  like 
black  care  behind  the  society,  yet  have  Ave, 
in  common  Avith  hundreds  of  our  horticultural 
compeers,  spent  Avithin  the  South  Kensington 
Avails  many  very  pleasant  hours.  Many  a 
grand  exhibition,  since  the  eArer-to-be-remem- 
bered  International  of  1866,  has  been  held  in 
the  gardens,  and  later  in  the  noble  conservatory. 
Many  a  humble  sIioav  has  been  held  there  too, 
and  whether  large  or  small,  grand  or  humble, 
there  have  ever  been  with  these  gatherings 
personal  associations  of  a  kind  Avhich  Avill  be 
cherished  in  life  and  only  forgotten  in  death. 

Going  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  society’s 
connection  Avith  South  Kensington,  and  the 
periodical  meetings  which  seemed  to  be  so 
kindly  and  so  genial,  held  for  many  years  in 
the  old  Council  Chamber,  on  the  Avails  of 
Avhich  hung  the  portraits  of  such  doughty 
horticultural  champions  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Mr.  Ure  Skinner,  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr.  James 
Veitcli,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivers,  who  can  forget  the  dissertations  of 
the  venerable  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Mr.  James 
Bateman,  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  and  others 
of  the  grey-beards  of  the  society  still  happily 
alive,  or  of  many  others  such  as  Mr.  Russell 
Reeve  and  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders — veritable 
fathers  of  horticulture  who  have  joined  the 
great  majority!  Hoav  many  an  interesting 
plant  or  novelty  has  there  first  gained  honours, 
Iioav  many  a  friendly  competition  has  taken 
place,  and,  may  we  hope,  how  many  a  new 
friendship  has  been  cemented  into  one  of  life¬ 
long  completeness  !  How  many  Avho  then 
regularly  attended  the  pleasant  and  instructive 
afternoon  meetings  Avill  ever  forget  Mr. 
Bateman’s  anecdote  about  the  black  Potato, 
or  his  remarks  on  the  first  Masdevallia, 
offered  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Veitch, 
the  price  asked  for  AA'hicli  wras  its  Aveight 
in  gold  1  But  stop,  these  are  the  sentimental 
rather  than  the  practical  aspects  of  South 
Kensington,  yet  in  taking  leaATe  of  that  place 
on  Tuesday  next,  no  doubt  these  elements  will 
liaAre  play,  as  they  rightly  deserve  to  do. 

HoAvsoever  long  the  society  may  retain  the 
offices  in  Victoria  Street,  and  only  time  can 
solve  that  problem,  at  least  we  give  the  con¬ 
nection  Avith  the  Drill  Hall  but  a  short  term. 
It  seems  such  a  terrible  drop,  this  falling  from 
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the  fashionable  if  even  disastrous  sphere  of 
South  Kensington  to  a  common,  cold,  cheerless 
drill  hall  in  a  back  street  of  Pimlico.  Well 
may  the  outer  world  exclaim,  “  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  !  ”  To  have  retired  to  Chiswick 
would  have  been  to  have  taken  a  course  which 
would  have  saved  the  society’s  prestige,  and 
inflicted  no  dishonour.  It  is  now  only  too 
obvious  that  whilst  the  Drill  Hall  is  a  some¬ 
what  bitter  pill  even  for  the  chief  agents  of 
its  tenancy  to  swallow,  the  selection  of  offices 
has  been  made  subservient  to  the  housing  of 
the  Lindley  Library,  the  trustees  of  which, 
saddled  with  a  White  Elephant  in  the  form 
of  a  doubtless  most  valuable  collection  of 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  books,  yet  have  not 
sufficient  means  to  secure  for  it  a  home  other 
than  through  the  society’s  agency,  and  to  that 
end  more  than  any  other  this  very  considerable 
rental  for  offices  has  to  be  paid. 

It  would  be  of  exceeding  interest  to  learn 
what  use  is  made  of  this  library,  by  whom, 
and  for  what  purpose  1  Such  a  return  would 
enable  the  Fellows  of  the  society  to.  decide 
whether  it  was  sufficiently  valued  for  horti¬ 
culture  as  to  make  its  housing  a  proper 
burden  on  the  society’s- meagre  funds.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  now  that  it  is  brought  nearer  to 
Charing  Cross  it  will  be  more  useful  to  our¬ 
selves  and  others  connected  with  the  horti¬ 
cultural  press,  more  or  less ;  but  its  general 
value  to  horticulturists  at  present  seems  to 
be  quite  problematical.  Could  the  society 
afford  to  possess  offices  and  rooms  worthy  of 
its  reputation  and  objects,  then  the  disposal 
of  the  library  in  them  would  be  a  small 
matter  indeed. 

When  we  remember  the  fine  gardens,  offices, 
exhibition  and  plant  houses  which  the  Man¬ 
chester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
possesses,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  lack  of 
such  associations  with  our  old  London  society. 
The  provincial  society  has  not  only  prestige 
and  popularity,  but  has  unquestionably  high 
patronage.  Old  Trafford  may  not  be  further 
from  the  centre  of  Manchester  than  is  Chis¬ 
wick  from  Charing  Cross,  but,  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  town  it  is ;  and  it  should  have 
been  a  matter  of  special  satisfaction  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
that,  evicted  from  South  Kensington,  it  had 
such  admirable  gardens  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  further,  should  have  taken  special  pride, 
even  in  its  misfortune,  to  have  endeavoured 
to  make  Chiswick  worthy  of  the  society  and 
of  British  horticulture.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  however,  the  new  ventures 
and  obligations  will  but  hang  like  millstones 
upon  Chiswick,  and  we  fear  that  the  old 
gardens — dearer  even  than  ever  now,  with 
the  prospect  of  their  loss  looming  in  the  not 
remote  distance — will  be  but  more  and  more 
starved  until  they  collapse  of  inanition. 

Personally,  we  have  more  than  one  reason 
to  be  pleased  that  the  Society’s  meetings  are 
to  be  brought  nearer  to  Covent  Garden,  but 
having  broader  sympathies  and  higher  aspira¬ 
tions  than  appertain  to  self,  we  fear  the  doing 
so  is  a  mistake.  If  it  be  successful  and  the 
Society  should  reach  prosperity  from  the  move¬ 
ment,  no  one  will  more  heartily  rejoice  than 
Ourselves,  and  beyond  this  warning  we  will 
do  nothing  to  impair  the  effect  of  the  Council’s 
action.  Should  the  reverse  happen,  at  least 
we  shall  be  free  from  blame.  We  earnestly 
hope  for  prosperity,  and  if  that  fail,  the 
sooner  the  end  comes  the  better. 

- - 

The  Grassmoor  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society’s 
second  annual  exhibition  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
August  6th,  in  the  Recreation  Grounds  at  Grassmoor. 

Prizes  for  Orchids  and  Roses.— A  cup  or  money 
value  £10  is  offered  for  the  best  group  of  Orchids  (open), 
and  a  cup  or  money  value  £5  for  the  best  box  of  Tea 
and  Noisette  Roses,  shown  by  amateurs  and  nurserymen 
respectively,  are  offered  for  competition  at  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society's  show,  to  he  held  at  Newport, 
Mon.,  on  June  6th. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.  —  Intending 
exhibitors  at  the  spring  show  of  this  society  should 
make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  since  the  publication  of  our 
last  number,  the  date  has  been  changed  from  March 
21st  to  March  28th. 

Lawns,  Lawn  Tennis,  and  Cricket  Grounds.— 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  have  just  issued  the  sixth 
edition  of  their  most  useful  little  guide  on  the  subject 
of  the  formation  and  management  of  lawns,  &e.  Its 
appearance  at  this  time  is  most  seasonable,  and  we 
recommend  its  perusal  to  all  who  may  be  seeking 
practical  advice  on  this  subject. 

Ealing,  Acton  and  Hanwell  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  has  recently  taken 
place,  and  the  accounts  showed  a  balance  of  £37  10s. 
carried  forward  to  the  current  year.  Two  exhibitions 
will  he  held  in  188S,  the  Summer  Show  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Royal  India  Asylum,  on  July  11th,  on  which 
occasion  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  has 
graciously  promised  to  attend  and  distribute  the  prizes, 
and  the  Autumn  Show  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  on 
November  14th,  which  it  is  hoped  will  take  place  in 
the  New  Jubilee  Public  Hall  now  in  course  of  erection. 

Jensen's  Guano. — We  have  before  us  a  small  pamphlet 
in  which  this  manure  is  described  as  the  best  substitute 
for  Peruvian  Guano.  Dr.  Yoelcker’s  report,  and  a 
number  of  other  testimonials  speak  in  its  favour.  The 
percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime,  ammonia,  and  some 
other  ingredients  are  given.  Directions  are  also  given  as 
to  its  use,  and  the  quantity  per  acre  for  a  large  number 
of  different  crops,  including  farm  and  garden  crops, 
both  cereals  and  roots  ;  also  the  various  members  of  the 
Brassica  tribe,  Asparagus,  Celery,  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Yines,  garden  fruits  in  general, 
pasture  grass,  lawns,  &c.  The  methods  of  application 
are  also  described. 

The  late  Mr.  Frank  Miles.— The  following  is 
taken  from  an  evening  paper:— “The  late  Mr.  Frank 
Miles  was  the  means  of  introducing  more  new  varieties 
of  Lilies  to  the  authorities  at  Kew  than  any  of  the 
regular  collectors.  His  method  was  novel.  He  would 
attend  the  sales  of  Japanese  importations  at  the  docks 
or  sale  rooms  in  Mincing  Lane,  and  buy  up  the  small 
lots  of  fans.  The  Japanese  artist  is  scrupulously  faith¬ 
ful  in  his  details,  and  when  Miles  found  a  new  colour 
or  form  among  the  Lilies  drawn  on  the  fan  he  would 
carefully  preserve  it.  Then  he  would  find  out  from 
what  district  the  fan  came,  and  send  it  back  again  to 
the  care  of  the  English  missionary  or  Government 
official,  who  would  make  due  inquiries  and  then  almost 
to  a  certainty  forward  a  bulb  of  the  variety  drawn  on 
the  fan.  By  this  means  new  species  came  to  light, 
probably  more  successfully  than  had  a  collector  him¬ 
self  proceeded  to  Japan.” 

Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Man¬ 
chester. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of 
prizes  offered  for  competition  at  this  annual  exhibition, 
and  which  amount  to  a  total  of  over  £1,100  distributed 
in  very  liberal  sums  among  seventy-two  classes.  There 
are  six  classes  for  Orchids  confined  to  amateurs,  and 
three  open  to  nurserymen  ;  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
are  also  liberally  provided  for.  The  exhibition,  which 
opens  on  the  18th  of  May,  will  be  a  “  coming  of  age  ” 
celebration,  and  the  council  are  naturally  anxious  that 
the  display  shall  be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
society  is  now  in  possession  of  buildings  for  exhibition 
purposes  not  surpassed  in  Europe.  They  have  what 
was  known  as  the  “  Grand  Avenue,”  in  connection 
with  the  recent  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  also  with  the 
entire  structure  of  the  building  forming  the  continuation 
thereof,  up  to  the  southerly  boundary  of  the  gardens, 
a  total  length  of  600  ft. 

A  New  Begonia  (Begonia  Lubbersii). — A  figure  of 
a  plant  under  the  above  name  is  given  in  the  Revue  de 
l  Horticulture  Beige.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was 
imported  on  the  stem  of  a  tree  Fern  (Alsophila  elegans) 
from  that  country,  and  is  named  after  M.  Louis  Lubbers, 
curator  of  the  State  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels.  The 
foliage  is  showy,  being  of  a  deep  green,  irregularly 
blotched  all  over  with  white,  while  the  underside  is 
bronzy  red.  At  first  sight  this  species  bears  some 
resemblance  to  B.  maculata,  but  is  abundantly  distinct, 
in  that  the  leaves  are  obliquely  oblong  and  pellate, 
while  the  blotches  are  larger  and  more  irregular  in 
shape  than  in  the  latter.  The  length  of  the  leaves  also 
recalls  that  of  B.  angularis.  Its  greatest  value  will 
depend  on  the  foliage,  although  the  flowers  are  white, 
and  of  good  average  size  for  a  species  of  this  habit  and 
class.  After  eight  years’  trial  the  continental  growers 
describe  it  as  vigorous,  easy  of  culture,  and  deserving 
of  extended  cultivation  as  an  ornamental-foliaged 
plant. 


The  Chrysanthemum  Annual."* — Encouraged  by  the 
satisfactory  measure  of  support  which  was  accorded  to 
his  “Annual  on  its  appearance  last  year,  Mr.  Lewis 
Castle  has  just  brought  out  an  edition  for  the  current 
year,  and  which  is  not  only  quite  different  from  its  pre¬ 
decessor  as  regards  the  nature  of  its  contents,  but 
greatly  its  superior  in  the  matter  of  quality.  It  is  but  bare 
justice  to  Mr.  Castle  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
amount  and  varied  character  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
lore  published  by  the  gardening  papers,  he  has  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  gathering  within  the  covers  of 
his  little  book  a  number  of  articles  by  various  writers, 
which  are  at  once  readable  and  instructive,  'and  in  which 
there  is  much  to  interest  all  shades  of  “  Mum  ”  growers. 
In  the  introductory  chapter  on  “Chrysanthemum 
Topics,  ’  Mr.  Castle  calls  attention  to  a  matter  which 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  take  part  in 
the  management  of  societies,  i.  e.,  the  proportion  between 
the  prize-money  offered  and  the  expense  of  distribution. 
It  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  properly  estimate  the 
local  circumstances  which  show  managers  have  to  deal 
with,  but  in  too  many  instances  the  expenses  do  appear 
to  be  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  paid  as 
prizes. 

Birmingham  Gardeners  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — This  thriving  society  still  continues  to 
increase  in  point  of  numbers,  about  thirty  new  members 
having  been  added  since  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
while  the  library  and  other  property  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  appoint 
trustees,  consequently  a  summoned  meeting  of  members 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  28th,  at  the 
Midland  Institute,  when  the  following  were  elected 
unanimously  for  a  period  of  six  years.  Sir  Thomas 
Martineau,  Kt.,  H.  F.  Osier,  Esq.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Lathom, 
Mr.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Pope  and  Mr.  J.  Crook,  the 
whole  of  them  being  members  of  the  association. 
The  new  book-case  too,  which  it  was  thought  would 
furnish  sufficient  accommodation  for  several  years,  has 
been  found  sadly  too  small;  it  was  therefore  resolved 
that  a  much  larger  one  should  be  ordered  at  once,  in 
order  that  several  kind  offers  of  books  may  be  accepted 
before  the  close  of  the  spring  session.  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers 
will  give  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in 
orchard  houses  at  the  next  meeting,  on  Tuesday 
March  13th. 

- - 

“  R  H.  S.”  AND  THE  HEW 

OFFICIALS. 

I  AM  rather  surprised  that  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  the  other  day  passed  off  without 
any  serious  opposition  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Morris, 
assistant  director  at  Kew  Gardens,  as  the  new  treasurer. 
The  gardening  fraternity— not  usually  an  unduly  ex¬ 
citable  class — have  beeh  of  late,  I  understand,  not  a 
little  exercised  on  this  question,  their  fear  being  that 
with  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  the  director  of  Kew  Gardens, 
on  the  council,  and  his  second  in  command  as  treasurer, 
the  Horticultural  Society  will  become  a  mere  appanage 
of  the  Kew  establishment.  That  is  obviously  a  most 
undesirable  condition  for  a  body  like  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  can  never  occupy  the  position  it 
ought,  as  the  corporate  representative  of  the  gardening 
world,  if  it  is  to  be  under  the  thumb  of  a  Government 
Department.  As  the  society  has  at  last  shaken  itself 
free  from  the  blighting  associations  of  South  Kensington, 
it  is  the  more  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  escape  the  scarcely 
more  benignant  influence  of  Kew. 

What  strikes  me  in  the  matter,  however,  speaking  as 
a  British  taxpayer,  is  the  singularity  of  a  gentleman  in 
Mr.  Morris’s  position  having  the  spare  time  to  devote 
to  such  a  post  as  that  of  treasurer  to  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  society  has  pretty  up-hill  work 
before  it.  It  has  sunk  nearly  £S0,000  in  the  South 
Kensington  quicksands,  and  its  financial  position  is  now 
such  that  it  feels  obliged  to  limit  its  horticultural 
operations  at  present  to  the  drill-hall  of  the  London 
Scottish.  I  see  that  his  proposer  recommended  Mr. 
Morris  to  the  society  as  a  gentleman  whose  horticultural 
performances  have  always  been  successful  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  and,  no  doubt,  that  is  the  sort  of  man  for 
the  place.  But,  I  repeat,  what  about  Kew  ?  The 
management  of  Kew  Gardens  is  far  from  being  above 
criticism.  Mr.  Dyer  and  his  assistants  have  been 
reproached  more  than  once  with  not  giving  the  public 
by  any  means  the  full  amount  of  information  and  in¬ 
struction  which  it  has  a  right  to  expect  for  the  money 
it  pays  them.  Mr.  Morris  may  be  a  very  clever 
gentleman,  but  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. — 
Truth. 

■The  Chrysanthemum  Annual.  Edited  by  Lewis  Castle,  171, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  HOLLY. 

“I  have  often  wondered  at  our  curiosity  after  foreign 
plants  and  expensive  difficulties  to  the  neglect  of  this 
vulgar  but  incomparable  tree,  whether  we  propagate  it 
for  use  and  defence,  or  for  sight  and  ornament.”  So 
wrote  John  Evelyn,  in  1678,  and  the  words  are  still, 
to  a  great  extent,  applicable  to  the  present  time. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  a  hedge  of  Holly  in  his  garden 
at  Says  Court,  Deptford,  of  about  400  ft.  in  length,  9  ft. 
high,  and  5  ft.  in  breadth.  “Is  there,”  he  says,  “a 
more  glorious  and  refreshing  sight  of  the  kind  under 
heaven  than  this  impregnable  hedge  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  glittering  with  its  armed  and  varnished  leaves, 
the  taller  standards  at  orderly  distances  blushing  with 
their  natural  coral  It  mocks  the  rudest  assaults  of  the 
weather,  beasts,  or  hedge  breakers.” 

A  hedge  of  Holly,  thieves  that  would  invade, 

Repulses  like  a  growing  palisade. 

He  speaks  of  the  prickly  and  smoother-leaved  kinds, 
and  gold  and  silver  variegated  in  six  or  seven  differences, 
mentions  the  yellow-berried,  and  states  that  what  are 
known  as  the  Hedgehog  Hollies  were  recently  brought 
over  from  France.  Since  his  time  the  list  of  variegated 
varieties  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  those  of 
weeping  habit  are  of  modern  origin.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  the  history  of  these  various  variegated 
forms  had  come  down  to  us,  and  I  have  often  thought 
it  a  little  curious  that  though  having  had  a  lengthened 
acquaintance  -with  the  common  green  ones  in  nurseries 
and  plantations,  I  have  only  once  met  with  varie¬ 
gation  on  a  common  green  specimen,  and  I  take  it  as  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  value  set  upon  these  variegations 
that  so  many  have  been  secured. 

The  first  working  up  of  a  stock  must,  in  many 
instances,  have  been  a  long  and  tedious  process,  accom¬ 
panied  with  many  disappointments,  and  the  pecuniary 
results  must  have  been  very  trivial.  I  had  the 
pleasure  in  my  youth  of  being  familiar  with  a  somewhat 
extensive  collection  of  them,  and  often  thought  if  the 
opportunity  were  afforded  me  I  would  some  day  form 
a  garden  of  them.  A  very  pleasing  result  might  be 
obtained  by  grouping  them  in  their  several  colours 
against  an  irregular  background  of  the  common  one, 
and  the  yellow-berried  and  the  different  kinds  of  green, 
smooth-leaved  and  hedgehog  used  to  divide  the  various 
colours,  with  standard  weepers  and  larger  specimens  of 
the  best  kinds  scattered  about  on  the  grass  and  among 
the  groups.  This  might  not  attract  much  attention 
during  the  summer  months,  but  during  the  winter  it 
would  prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the 
pleasure  grounds. 

The  Holly  affords  a  pleasing  instance  as  to  how,  in 
nature,  things  which  are  designed  to  serve  certain  ends 
become  modified  when  the  cause  for  which  they  exist 
ceases.  Examine  a  plant  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height ; 
you  will  find  that  near  the  ground  and  anywhere  within 
reach  of  cattle,  the  leaves  are  well  armed  with  spines, 
but  out  of  their  reach  they  become  almost  plain.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  hardiness,  beauty,  and  adaptability  of  the 
plant  to  almost  all  soils  and  situations,  flourishing  as 
it  does  in  some  of  the  London  squares  —though,  more’s 
the  pity,  a  rare  sight  ! — a  feeling  of  disgust  is  awakened, 
when  passing  some  of  these  enclosures,  to  witness  the 
wretched  mess  that  has  been  made  of  them. 

It  seems  a  marvel  that  its  merits  haye  been  so  per¬ 
sistently  overlooked,  and  preference  given  to  common 
Laurels,  only  because  they  grow  quicker  and  can  be 
bought  a  trifle  cheaper — a  matter  which,  in  many 
instances,  ought  not  to  be  considered.  There  is  many 
a  suburban  villa  garden  which,  had  this  plant  been 
given  the  preference,  would  have  been  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  to  its  owner,  instead  of  a  scene  of  ugliness 
either  from  overgrown  or  sickly  Laurels.  In  many  of 
these  places  there  is  not  proper  room  for  them,  and  if 
cut  back  continuously,  they  become  sick  and  unsightly. 
Again,  while  the  Laurels  periodically  get  severely  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  severe  frosts  of  winter,  such  a  calamity 
very  rarely  overtakes  the  Holly,  so  that  the  increased 
outlay  on  these  in  a  series  of  years  is  well  compensated 
for  in  appearance  and  cost  of  removal  ;  for  the  Laurels 
are  often  allowed  to  grow  out  of  bounds,  and  are  grubbed 
up  to  make  way  for  smaller  plants. 

A  moderate  amount  of  pruning  will  keep  Hollies  in 
proper  limits,  and  improve  their  appearance.  Some 
object  to  them  on  account  of  their  alleged  slow  growth. 
With  respect  to  some  soils,  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  it,  for  although  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  where  it 
will  not  grow,  there  are  soils  in  which  its  growth  is 
much  slower  than  in  others.  We  often  feel  surprised 
at  the  hedges  we  meet  with  formed  of  this,  which  is 
pre-eminently  the  best  plant  for  the  purpose.  Evelyn 
describes  how  he  collected  seedlings  from  woods,  and 


formed  a  good  hedge  with  them  4  ft.  high  in  four  years. 
We  ourselves  have  planted  hedges  with  plants  bought 
at  cheap  rates,  and  which  made  good  hedges  in  four 
years  ;  and  are  certain  that,  under  the  same  conditions, 
we  should  not  have  got  a  white  Thorn  one  in  the  same 
time. 

In  some  instances  we  think  a  Holly  hedge  would  be 
established  at  less  cost  than  a  quick-set  one,  because 
the  chances  are  that  the  fence  put  up  to  protect  the 
latter  would  require  partial  renewal  before  the  hedge 
got  so  far  established  that  it  would  resist  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  cattle,  which  would  not  care  to  face  a  Holly 
hedge  of  the  same  age.  Most  of  the  failures  in  planting 
Hollies  arise  from  planting  at  unfavourable  times.  Late 
in  spring,  or  even  May  will  be  best — the  depth  of 
winter  the  worst  possible.  Among  other  advantages 
possessed  by  Holly  hedges  over  white  Thorn  are  im¬ 
munity  from  those  insects  which  prey  alike  on  it  and 
the  Apple  and  Pear,  as  well  as  the  aphis  which  infests 
our  green  crops,  and  greater  warmth  it  affords  to  plants 
sheltered  by  it.  An  evergreen  fence  always  breaks  the 
wind  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  a  deciduous  one. — 
IF.  B.  G. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. 

“  B.  L.y”  writing  upon  this  subject  (p,  406),  evidently 
misapprehends  the  object  at  heart  of  the  several  writers 
whose  contributions  have  recently  appeared.  Nor  has 
he  in  any  novel  or  remarkable  way  shown  in  his  argument 
that  it  has  any  direct  connection  with  the  question  at 
issue.  The  effects  of  climate,  depression  and  free  trade, 
though  not  subject  to  the  power  of  education,  may 
however,  become  lesser  enormities  by  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  relative  to  the  laws  under  which  they 
operate.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  limits  of 
education  are,  besides,  as  boundless  as  the  mysterious 
labyrinths  of  mind  are  unfathomed  and  undiscoverable. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  what  the  British  gardener 
requires  is  an  unlimited  knowledge  of  natural  sciences  ; 
his  profession  naturally  tends  to  mould  his  character 
in  that  direction.  Why  not  encourage  it?  It  is  worthy 
for  its  own  sake,  were  that  only  all.  Behold  our 
brethren  on  the  Continent,  how  they  will  sacrifice  any¬ 
thing  so  as  to  gain  a  technical  knowledge  of  their  duties, 
however  trivial  these  may  be. 

They  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  formidable  latent 
power  underlying  this  acquisition,  which  unmistakeably 
places  them  on  a  loftier  platform  than  those  who  do 
not  possess  it.  The  import  of  foreign  produce  is  not 
calculated  to  threaten  the  horticultural  throne  so  much 
as  the  possible  encroachments  of  foreign  labour.  Both 
of  these,  however,  clear  and  unbiassed  minds  will  view 
as  perfectly  legitimate  ;  but  every  man  of  patriotism, 
wisdom,  and  horticultural  zeal  will  readily  perceive 
that  the  tidal  influx  must,  in  both  cases,  be  modified 
by  the  like  means  that  cause  it.  It  is  also  Utopian  of 
us  to  imagine  that  the  uprising  gardener,  as  he  now 
stands,  can,  on  the  bare  lines  of  competition,  hold  his 
ground  against  the  foreigner.  As  a  working  machine, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  ;  but  more  than  this  is 
required.  It  is  not  altogether  for  the  gravity  of  his 
office  that  it  is  needful,  but  for  the  great  purpose  of  the 
universal  advancement  of  horticulture.  The  advancing 
strides  of  civilisation  claim  it.  Horticulture  embraces 
a  wide  stretch  of  the  face  of  nature,  which  never  fails 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  majority  ;  therefore,  if  the 
gardener  does  not  draw  the  masses,  they  will  inevitably 
draw  him.  There  is  philosophy  on  both  sides,  but  one 
is  more  honourable  to  the  gardener  than  the  other. 

Some  reference  was  made  lately  in  your  columns  to 
influence  and  favour,  as  often  used  at  the  expense  of 
ability  in  securing  horticultural  appointments.  Though 
this  is  true — sorry  ’tis,  ’tis  true — I  think  we  should  soar 
high  above  a  system  so  lamentably  unworthy,  and  view 
it  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  In  due  time,  no 
doubt,  such  impotent  nonentities  will  cease  to  be,  much 
to  the  advantage  and  estimation  of  worthy  men.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  stands  good  in  this,  as  in  other 
things. 

Again  a  word  to  our  young  friends  ;  spare  no  time, 
pains  nor  trouble  to  enrich  the  mind  with  useful 
knowledge.  It  is  an  incentive  to  the  true  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  greatness  and  worth  of  labour. 
It  inspires  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  contentment  that 
wonderfully  exonerates  the  mind  from  the  slavish  dis¬ 
contentedness  often  in  the  sophisticated  inductions  of 
the  uneducated.  As  the  horticultural  press  was,  to 
many,  better  than  their  youthful  tuition,  we  will  always 
look  to  it  to  press  the  necessity  of  mental  culture  as 
well  as  horticulture. — D.  Chisholm. 


S  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  On 
Tuesday  night  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh — Mr.  D. 
P.  Laird,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Robertson 
Munro  read  the  eleventh  annual  report,  which  stated 
that  the  association  had  steadily  pursued  the  various 
objects  set  forth  in  its  constitution  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  relating  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
horticulture  with  such  signal  success,  that  it  might  now 
be  regarded  as  occupying  a  prominent  position  amongst 
British  horticultural  institutions.  Sixteen  papers  had 
been  read  at  the  ten  ordinary  meetings.  Fourteen 
ordinary  members  and  one  honorary  member  had  been 
added  to  the  roll.  Fifty-three  exhibits  had  been  placed 
on  the  table  by  twenty-seven  members.  The  second 
Chrysanthemum  show  had  been  a  complete  success. 
The  association  regretted  the  death  of  Professor 
Dickson,  who  was  for  years  an  honorary  president,  and 
also  of  Mr.  George  Johnson,  Glamis.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Mackenzie  submitted  the  financial  report,  which  showed 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £10  15s.  4|d. 

The  reports  having  been  adopted,  the  following  office¬ 
bearers  were  elected  : — Honorary  president,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch ;  president,  Mr.  Alex.  Mackinnon,  Scone 
Palace  Gardens,  Perth  ;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  D.  P. 
Laird  and  Robert  Morrison,  "West  Register  Street ; 
secretary  and  treasurer  re-appointed  ;  council,  Mr. 
Bell  (Morton  Hall),  Mr.  Simpson  (Rosebank  Cemetery), 
Mr.  Morris  (Hay  Lodge),  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  (Leith  Walk 
Nursery),  and  Mr.  Chapman  (Easter  Duddingtt  m 
Lodge).  The  following  exhibits  wire  afterwards 
criticised  :  —A  seedling  Rhododendron,  shown  for  the 
first  time,  from  Mr.  Machattie,  New  Battle  Abbey  ; 
and  a  spray  of  Clematis  indivisa  fully  11  ft.  long,  and 
containing  900  blooms,  from  Mr.  Mackinnon,  Melville 
Castle.  The  chairman  referred  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Bayley  Balfour  to  the  Chair  of  Botany.  He  was  a 
worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  and  bore  a  name  well 
known  in  Edinburgh.  The  council  considered  that 
the  association  should  write  a  letter  of  congratulation 
to  Professor  Balfour.  This  was  agreed  to.  Mr. 
Morrison  reported  that  from  the  box  for  the  relief  of 
needy  members  £5  had  been  paid  out  during  the  year, 
and  £3  2s.  remained  as  a  balance.  Votes  of  thanks 
to  the  office-bearers  of  the  past  year  closed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Trachelium  cceruleum.—  Little  notice  seems 
to  be  taken  of  this  old  but  beautiful  herbaceous 
perennial.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  any  gardener  who  may  have  to  keep  up  a  display 
in  the  conservatory  all  the  year  round.  Its  time  of 
blooming  is  August,  and  with  a  little  attention  in 
cutting  off  decayed  flowers,  tying  up  and  feeding  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  far  into 
the  winter ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  the  same  plants 
flowering  from  August  to  the  following  spring  with 
very  little  care  bestowed  upon  them,  beyond  an 
occasional  application  of  manure-water  and  keeping 
them  in  a  moderately  dry  warm  atmosphere.  The 
flowers  are  pale  blue  ;  but  individually  they  are  in¬ 
significant,  yet  every  truss  is  a  complete  bouquet  in 
itself.  The  culture  of  the  plant  is  so  simple,  that 
little  need  be  said  about  it.  For  cuttings  I  prefer  the 
softest  points,  which  root  freely  in  a  good  hot-bed  any 
time  during  the  spring.  When  rooted,  pot  off  into 
moderately  rich  sandy  loam,  and  place  them  in  a  close 
pit  or  frame  for  a  few  days  to  establish  the  roots  in  the 
new  soil,  after  which  they  will  do  well  in  a  cool  frame 
until  their  blooming  season.  Attention  to  watering 
and  pinching  is  all  the  care  that  is  required.  They 
flourish  and  flower  well  in  6-in.  pots.  For  large 
specimens,  cut  down  and  keep  the  old  plants. — 
J.  T.,  Arlary. 

Late  Chrysanthemums.  —  I  enclose  a  few 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  taken  off  plants  which 
have  been  grown  specially  for  late  flowering.  They 
have  been  very  useful  of  late  for  cut  flowers.  I  gave 
an  outline  in  The  Gardening  World,  Feb.  28th, 
1886,  of  the  manner  in  which  I  treat  them  for  late 
flowering.  This  winter  I  have  had  a  batch  grown  on 
the  same  principle,  and  1  have  still  a  succession  of 
good  useful  blooms.  I  may  say  that  most  of  the 
varieties  were  procured  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
T.  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. — John  Dick,  Schaw- 
park,  Alloa,  N.B.  [The  flower-heads  sent  were  won¬ 
derful  productions  considering  the  period  of  the  year  ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  with  a  little  skill  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  flowers  could  be  produced  all  the  year  round.  All 
of  those  sent  were  Japanese  varieties,  including  white 
and  blush  of  the  Fanny  Boucharlat  type,  golden-yellow 
and  deep  red  or  reddish  purple  varieties.  They  were 
accompanied  by  leaves  of  the  fragrant  Pelargonium 
Radulum  and  Aloysia  citriodora,  which  improved  them 
very  materially,  a  hint  that  might  be  largely  adopted 
by  Chrvsanthemum  growers  for  cut-flower  purposes. — 
Ed.] 
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The  Yellov-ground  Carnation. 

A  Retrospect  and  a  Forecast. 

In  the  whole  range  of  flowers  which  have  been  the 
special  object  of  the  florist’s  care,  I  know  of  none  which 
has  more  attracted  his  attention,  won  his  admiration, 
or,  until  very  recent  time,  disappointed  his  hopes  in  an 
equal  degree  with  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Hogg, 
described  by  the  late  Dr.  Horner  as  the  first  to  introduce 
the  yellow  Picotee,  writing  at  the  end  of  1819,"  is 
almost  pathetic  in  the  few  words  with  which  he  closes 
his  chapter  on  its  management.  “I  confess  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  say  what  compost  is  proper  to  grow’  it  in,  and 
yet,  after  all,  the  fault  perhaps  does  not  rest  with  the 
soil,  but  the  climate,  which,  take  it  the  year  round,  is 
too  harsh  and  moist  for  this  delicate  exotic.”  The 
note  has  the  ring  almost  of  despair — yet  still  an  effort 
of  cultivation  was  maintained  by  a  few. 

Twenty — thirty  years  rolled  on,  and  in  the  Midland 
Florist  for  1848,  Dr.  Horner,  speaking  of  himself  as 
one  who  had  “relinquished  the  active  cultivation  of 
flowers,  but  yet  felt  an  equal  interest  in  the  pursuit,” 
addressed  a  stirring  appeal  to  his  fellows,  urging  that 
the  yellow  Picotee  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  comparative  neglect  and  obscurity,  even  to 
the  point  in  some  cases  of  being  discarded,  “  because 
of  its  many,  although  remediable  defects.” 

Exhorting  from  analogy,  Dr.  Horner  continued, 
“How  great,  constant,  and  persevering  the  efforts 
that  for  above  twenty  years  have  been  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  white-ground  Picotee  ;  and  how 
complete  has  necessarily  been  the  success  of  such 
endeavour  !  So  nearly,  indeed,  has  perfection  been 
attained  in  its  form  and  limited  colour,  that  the  circle 
for  further  improvement  is  narrowed  to  the  almost 
extreme  point ;  so  that  although  the  new  sorts  that 
are  yearly  ushered  in,  present  something  of  advance¬ 
ment  it  is  true,  yet  they  exhibit  but  little  of  difference, 
and  still  less  of  distinction. 

“I  would  applaud  the  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  this  fine  flower,  and  which  has  raised  it 
from  its  once  serrated,  pounced,  and  striped  state,  to 
its  present  faultless  condition.  This  ought  florists  to 
have  done,  but  they  ought  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone  ;  for  in  what,  it  may  well  be  inqirired,  does  the 
yellow  Picotee  differ  in  comparison  with  its  fellow — 
the  white  one  ? 

‘  "Write  them  together,  it’s  as  fair  a  name  ; 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well !  ’ 

“  Hay,  in  truth,  it  possesses  attractions  and  properties 
which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  its 
congener. 

“Thus  it  evinces  a  much  greater  variety  in  the  colour 
of  its  edging  ;  for  there  are  already  purple  of  every  hue, 
red,  scarlet,  rose,  crimson,  chocolate,  &c.,  admitting 
also  of  heavy  as  well  as  light  lacing.  It  possesses 
moreover,  in  its  yellow  ground,  the  capability  of  every 
shade,  from  primrose  to  deep  yellow  ;  whilst  there  are, 
furthermore,  plain  yellow  varieties,  or  such  as  are 
without  lacing,  which  constitute  of  themselves  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  admired  class  of  flowers.  Hence  does  the 
yellow  Picotee  present  altogether  an  amount  of  contrast, 
variety,  combination,  and  singleness  of  colour,  which 
in  all  fairness  entitles  it  to  be  esteemed  the  most  lovely, 
striking,  and  beautiful  of  its  tribe  ;  whilst  the  common 
Picotee  admits  but  of  one  ground  colour,  that  of  white, 
its  edging  being  purple,  rose  or  red . 

“Because  then,  of  the  countless  combinations  and 
diversity,  both  in  the  ground  colour  and  the  lacing,  of 
which  it  is  capable  ;  because  of  all  its  natural  beauties 
and  loveliness  as  a  flower  ;  and  especially,  be  it  added, 
because  of  its  yet  existing  imperfections,  let  the  effort, 
too  long  delayed,  be  in  earnest  commenced  to  raise  the 
flower  to  its  true  position — the  chiefest  of  the  Diantlius 
class,  and  to  constitute  it  the  most  perfect,  as  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive.  ” 

The  extract  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  it  should  not 
be  less.  The  reader  will  note  just  forty  years  have 
rolled  over  since  it  was  written.  He  will  find  in  it  also 
some  very  pregnant  suggestions  bearing  upon  recent 
controversy — the  reference  to  the  “once  [so  recently 
only  as  twenty  years  since]  serrated,  pounced,  and 
striped  state  ”  of  the  white-ground  Picotee,  and  the  yet 
more  pronounced  eulogy  of  the  yellow  self.  But  this 
is  a  digression.  Such  an  appeal  from  such  a  writer  could 
not  be  without  its  effect — marked  effect.  'Well  I  re¬ 
member  it!  Yet  for  some  years  the  result  was  very 
slight.  Various  and  diverse  causes  contributed  to  this. 

*  Hogg’s  first  edition  on  the  Carnation  was  published 
in  February,  1S20. 


In  the  first  place,  thanks  to  the  barbarous  fiscal  re¬ 
gulations  which  prevailed  up  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
forties,  except  in  the  gardens  of  the  most  opulent — 
and  there,  in  mode  and  fact  alike,  generally  imperfect 
and  inadequate — glass  had  no  place ;  its  use  was  unknown. 
The  coverings  of  the  florist  were  of  wood  or  oiled  calico, 
or  other  opaque  substance.  Such  conditions  were  very 
unfavourable  to  the  due  acclimatising  of  the  “delicate 
exotic  ”  spoken  of  by  Hogg.  Next,  the  mighty  mass  of 
florists  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  fertilisation. 
Seed  was  difficult  of  attainment,  and  when  obtained,  its 
issue  in  the  main  was  deficient  alike  in  stamina  and 
in  those  properties  sought  for  and  to  such  a  large 
extent  won  in  the  white  grounds.  Lastly,  no  one  of 
the  leading  raisers  of  the  day,  some  six  or  eight  well- 
known  men,  turned  from  their  work  amongst  the  white 
grounds  to  the  development  of  the  yellow. 

They  knew,  notwithstanding  the  weight  and  authority 
due  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Horner,  that  the  “faultless 
condition  ”  was  yet  susceptible  of  mighty  exaltation,  and 
the  events  of  the  seven  succeeding  years  placed  their 
inference  beyond  all  question,  and  would  not  be  diverted 
from  the  harvest  within  their  grasp.  They  knew  the 
subtle  influence  of  pollen  ;  they  had  realised  the  long 
and]toilsome  effort  needed  to  emancipate  their  favourites 
from  the  pounced  and  striped  and  serrated  condition  of 
the  original,  and]  place  it  upon  the  threshold  of  that 
ethereal  purity  it  has  since  attained,  and  they  would 
not  risk  the  possible  evils  of  mixing  their  stocks  with 
such  questionable  elements.  That  alone  I  believe  held 
them  back.  Their  appreciation  of  the  yellow  ground 
was  quick  :  indifference  had  no  part  in  the  matter. 
Others,  however,  gave  attention  to  the  work,  and  after 
some  time,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fifties,  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  Witney,  proclaimed  that  he  had 
solved  the  problem — his  plants  were  hardy,  his  flowers 
smooth,  and  their  markings  definite  and  regular. 
Unhappily,  independent  judgment  did  not  fully  confirm 
the  assumption,  and  yet  more  unhappily,  after  an¬ 
nouncing  the  loss  of  some  two  or  three  of  the  more 
promising  varieties,  Mr.  Smith  was  seized  -with  fatal 
illness,  and  died.  The  flowers  were,  however,  not  left 
uncared  for  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Hextall,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
one  of  the  most  genial,  most  devoted  of  florists  of  his 
day,  journeyed  thence  to  Witney,  and  took  all  remain¬ 
ing  to  his  own  loving  care.  No  care,  however,  sufficed 
to  set  them  upon  their  feet,  and  they  never  passed  into 
other  hands. 

In  my  little  book  I  have  told  of  the  difficulties 
which,  with  me,  beset  their  cultivation  at  Clapham, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  was  brought  here  that  any 
approximate  success  waited  upon  our  efforts.  In  1884 
we  got  seed  which  first  gave  us  issue  with  marked 
vitality  of  growth.  Unhappily,  in  our  anxiety  to  attain 
this  needful  standpoint,  we  had  pollened  the  seed 
parent  with  some  of  our  most  robust  seifs,  with  the 
result  that  ninety  per  cent,  went  to  seifs — glorious 
pinks,  roses,  purples,  andj  others — so  in  our  next 
attempt  we  moderated  the  pollen  influences,  with  very 
promising  results.  But  it  was  not  to  speak  of  myself 
this  retrospect  was  designed  ;  since  we  have  been  where 
the  yellow-ground  would  grow,  we  have  sought  to 
possess  every  good  thing  attainable.  We  have  had  the 
best,  or  supposed  to  be  the  best,  of  the  fine  batch  first 
bloomed  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  in  1878  ;  we 
have  had  Dr.  Abercrombie’s  grand  variety,  the  King  of 
the  Yellows  ;  the  best  from  Mr.  Hooper’s  collection  at 
Bath  ;  Mr.  Wallington’s  glorious  Florence,  so  certain  to 
be  of  note,  not  only  from  its  beauty  as  a  flower,  but 
from  its  healthy  growth  and  seed-bearing  power  ;  some 
seedlings  from  friends  who  were  desirous  I  should  give 
them  a  trial ;  above  all  the  glorious  batch  sent  me 
from  Kilmurry  House,  Waterford,  Ireland,  by  Mrs. 
Gyles.  Here,  first  in  my  experience  of  yellow  grounds, 
I  noted  the  feature  referred  to  by  me  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  “their  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  towards  the  longitudinal  markings  of  the 
Carnation,”  the  true  direction,  as  I  venture  to  believe, 
of  the  glorious  and  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  yellow 
grounds.  In  his  appeal,  Dr.  Horner  speaks  with 
perfect  accuracy,  as  such  a  writer  was  sure  to  speak,  of 
the  “Yellow  Picotee,”  for  that  was  the  state  of  the 
flower  at  the  moment  of  his  writing,  as  it  was  the 
original  of  all  the  family  of  Dianthus  caryophyllus  — 
the  pounced,  spotted,  striped,  or  serrated  condition  of 
that  we  now  term  the  Picotee — almost  within  living 
memory. 

But  for  100  years  before  an  almost  modern  race  of 
florists  had  sought  to  evolve  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  curvilinear  lines  in  the  Picotee,  our  fathers  had 
found  flakes  and  bizarres,  the  longitudinal  markings, 
of  the  Carnation,  and  with  unerring  judgment  had 


promptly  recognised  their  masculine  force  and  beauty. 
No  such  indication  had  been  reached  when  Dr.  Homer 
wrote.  I  have  seen  it  only  within  the  past  two  years. 
Therein  will,  I  feel  persuaded,  be  found  the  full 
development  of  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  yellow 
ground. 

There  is  a  glory  of  the  moon,  and  a  glory  of  the  sun. 
The  white  grounds,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
more  lightly  edged  Picotees,  refined  and  chastened  to  a 
point  of  almost  ethereal  purity,'  lift  our  admiration 
into  the  highest  region  of  thought ;  so  a  blotch,  or  bar, 
or  transverse  line  is  an  insufferable  defacement.  But 
the  glory  of  the  yellow  gives  warmth  and  life,  the  glow 
of  action  with  its  innumerable  possibilities  and 
diversities  ;  and,  so  far  from  suffering,  will  gain  in  its 
beauty,  from  points  positively  fatal  to  the  beautiful  in 
its  congener.  No  one  could  look  with  pleasurable 
emotion  on  a  shaded  ground  which  should  be  white, 
nor  could  the  eye  rest  with  satisfaction  on  the  transverse 
lines  running  from  the  curvilinear  edging  on  the  same 
colour  ;  the  harmony  of  the  outline  and  the  purity  of 
the  ground  would  equally  suffer,  but  similar  results  do 
not  follow  in  the  case  of  the  yellows.  In  them,  even  at 
this  moment,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  even  where  the 
curvilinear  edging  is  distinctly  indicated  if  not  attained, 
the  transverse  lines  give  life  and  variety  incomparably 
preferable  to  the  light  curvilinear  markings  which  have 
been  pointed  to  as  a  high  mark  of  attainment.  Curvi¬ 
linear  markings  will  have  their  place  in  the  glory  of  the 
yellow  grounds  beyond  all  doubt,  but  the  more  valued  will 
be  the  rich  deep  breadths,  shot,  feathered,  flamed  or 
flashed  with  one  or  more  colours  redolent  of  variety, 
almost  voluptuous  in  beauty.  Longitudinal  markings 
will  be  as  much  esteemed  in  the  yellow  grounds,  and 
will  occupy  the  same  place  with  similar  markings  in 
the  present  day  amongst  the  white,  and  to  these  may 
be  added  pure  seifs  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
shades,  and  others  unmarked  otherwise  than  with  shade 
upon  their  grounds. 

Few  who  have  known  the  infinite  delight  with  which, 
during  a  long  floricultural  life,  I  have  watched  and 
tended  the  white  grounds,  will  assume  me  indifferent 
to  their  beauty — words  seem  faint  whenever  I  attempt 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  their  value — yet  com¬ 
paratively  recent  experience  has  compelled  me  to  feel 
that  in  the  possibilities  of  a  relatively  near  future,  there 
is  a  glory  to  be  reached  in  the  development  of  the 
yellow  grounds,  as  far  surpassing  that  of  the  white  as 
the  glory  of  the  sun  outshines  the  pale  rays  of  the 
moon.  May  my  brothers  speedily  enter  upon  the 
harvest  \—E.  S.  Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

- - 

PASSIPLORA  CCERULEA, 

“EYNSFORD  GEM.” 

This  is  otherwise  described  as  a  new  perpetual-flowering 
Passion  Flower,  and  rightly  merits  the  title,  as  it  has 
flowered  continually  with  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  for  the  last  two  years,  which  is  about 
the  time  elapsed  since  they  received  it  from  a  friend  on 
the  coast  of  Devonshire,  where  this  and  its  allies 
flourish  in  the  open  air  without  any  protection.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  white  sweet-scented  Constance 
Elliott  also  originated  in  Devonshire.  The  illustration 
shows  the  sprays  of  lateral  branches  as  they  depend 
from  the  roof  of  a  warm  greenhouse  in  the  Messrs. 
Cannell’s  nursery,  where  it  is  flowering  beautifully  at 
the  present  time. 

Besides  the  original  plant  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
mentioned,  there  are  several  younger  and  smaller 
plants  in  pots  which  are  also  flowering.  The  growth 
and  foliage  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the  type, 
but  a  greater  profusion  of  flowers  is  developed  at  the 
end  of  lateral  branches,  which  hang  down  gracefully 
and  terminate  in  a  slightly  leafy  raceme  of  flowers  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  large  bracts,  these  terminal 
racemes  would  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
racemose  habit  of  P.  raeemosa.  The  habit  and  other¬ 
wise  intermediate  character  of  the  foliage,  also  suggests 
that  the  latter  species  is  one  of  the  parents  from  which 
it  was  derived.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purplish 
red,  shaded  with  rose,  while  the  corona  is  white,  being 
made  all  the  more  prominent  and  conspicuous  by  the 
dark  back-ground.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  from  the 
free-growing,  free-flowering  propensities  of  the  plant, 
it  is  eminently  suitable  for  festooning  the  roofs  'of 
greenhouses. 

Another  remarkable  trait  in  this  climber  is,  that 
during  the  whole  time  it  has  been  at  Swanley  no 
insects  have  been  known  to  infest  it,  a  circumstance 
very  much  in  its  favour. 
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BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

1  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Fry’s  account  of 
his  freak  of  nature,  viz.,  variegated  Brussels  Sprouts, 
as  combining  the  novel  and  amusing  use  to  which 
the  foliage  has  been  put  without  detection,  which 
shows  that  the  variegation  is  good  ;  and  the  editor’s 
appreciation  of  them  when  cooked  also  shows  they  are 
not  behind  the  type  or  ordinary  form  as  regards  flavour, 
though  I  suppose  they  are  not  of  such  a  beautiful  green 
colour  as  a  well-boiled  dish  of  the  ordinary  Brussels 
Sprouts.  [They  had  lost  very  little  in  colour  when 
cooked. — Ed.1  A  good  variegated  form  is  a  novelty, 
and  might  prove  useful  to  the  sub-tropical  flower 
gardener  as  being  a  fitting  companion  to  some  of  the 
best  types  of  Beetroot,  thus  combining  use  with 
ornament. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  one  of  the  most  prized  of  the 
Brassica  tribe,  and  are  acceptable  in  any  household 
during  their  season  ;  though  we  frequently  find  them 
badly  cultivated,  the  chief  reason  being  that  they 
receive  a  short  season  of  growth.  The  plants  are  not 


on  a  border  of  good  soil.  The  boards  will  shelter  them 
from  the  wind,  and  they  can  be  covered  at  night  with 
mats ;  scrim  canvas  may  be  stretched  over  them 
in  the  day-time  when  first  put  out.  Covering  can  be 
dispensed  with  when  established,  and  the  weather 
improves.  Water  them  when  necessary,  and  dust  with 
soot,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  slugs  and  sparrows. 

Whether  from  habit,  or  the  restricted  area  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  plant  Brussels 
Sprouts  between  the  rows  of  Potatos,  but  they  well 
deserve  more  liberal  treatment.  Give  them  a  position 
in  the  garden  away  from  the  shade  of  trees — a  com¬ 
modity  with  which  too  many  gardens,  both  suburban 
and  country,  are  sorely  troubled.  The  soil  should  be 
deep  and  rich,  though  an  excess  of  manure  worked  in 
just  previous  to  planting  causes  them  to  grow  rank  and 
coarse,  such  plants  producing  loose  sprouts.  A  good 
selection,  well  cultivated,  should  yield  close  solid  knobs, 
akin  to  walnuts. 

Before  the  plants  become  too  thick  in  their  nursery 
bed,  they  should  be  got  out  into  their  permanent 
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SOCIETY. 

The  evidently  official  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  in  the  gardening  .papers,  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  improvement  upon  what  has  so  long  been 
the  practice,  and  is  especially  valuable  because  it 
is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  council  that  not 
only  have  each  of  the  papers  equal  claims  upon 
its  kindness,  but  that  also  the  readers  of  all  have 
similar  privileges.  In  the  past,  information  of  what 
has  been  going  on  has  leaked  out  piecemeal,  sometimes 
in  one  of  the  privileged  papers,  sometimes  in  another  ; 
but  that  sort  of  favouritism  is  now,  let  us  hope, 
checked  for  good.  The  course  now  taken  by  the 
council  of  thus  sending  to  all  the  papers  a  precis  of  its 
proceedings  commands  all  approbation,  and  it  is  but 
right  that  readers  should  express  such  approval. 

With  respect  to  some  matters  outside  the  council 
proceedings,  it  seems  that  one  paper  still  eDjoys 
privileged  information.  Possibly  it  may  be  better  that 
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got  out  soon  enough,  and  are  planted  too  often  in  pool’ 
soil  and  bad  situations,  the  result  being  that  they 
attain  no  height  in  the  stem  before  the  knobs  begin  to 
form,  and  the  cold  weather  checks  their  growth. 

Seed  should  be  sown  at  once,  procuring  some  good 
selection.  There  is  a  new  variety  named  President 
Carnot  advertised  in  a  contemporary  ;  it  is  highly 
spoken  of,  and  if  it  only  comes  equal  to  the  illustration 
both  the  exhibitor  and  kitchen-server  may  rejoice,  as 
neither  will  have  to  travel  far  over  the  ground  before  he 
obtains  a  dish.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  pans  or 
shallow  boxes,  according  to  requirements,  scattering  it 
thinly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  sifted  loam  and  leaf-soil,  in  equal  parts,  the 
rough  stuff  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  or 
box  for  drainage.  Cover  the  seed  very  slightly,  and 
place  them  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  in  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  55°  or  60°.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
appear  give  them  plenty  of  light,  removing  them  to 
cooler  and  more  airy  quarters  when  established,  to 
prevent  their  becoming  unduly  drawn.  When  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  out  about  3  ins.  apart  in  a 
frame  ;  if  not  possessing  that  convenience,  place  a  board 
edgewise  round  the  space  the  plants  are  likely  to  occupy 


quarters  ;  it  is  both  usual  and  advisable  to  perform 
such  work  during  or  after  rain,  as  the  plants  do  not 
then  feel  their  shift,  and  become  more  quickly 
established  ;  they  then  take  hold  of  the  new  soil,  and 
do  not  involve  a  lot  of  labour  in  watering.  But  rain 
does  ’not  happen  always  to  fall  when  required,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  work  connected  with  a  garden 
does  not  always  allow  of  everything  being  performed 
just  at  the  right  time,  but  make  the  endeavour  to  get 
these  planted  out  as  soon  as  ready  ;  as  I  intimated 
before,  a  long  season  is  necessary  to  success.  Give  the 
plants  in  the  beds  a  thorough  soaking  of  wrater  some 
hours  before  commencing  planting  ;  take  the  plants  up 
with  as  much  soil  attached  as  possible,  and  have  the 
holes  dug  out  ready  to  receive  them,  30  ins.  apart  each 
way.  Lift  and  plant  with  a  trowel  ;  make  the  soil 
firm  about  them,  leaving  a  good  cavity  round  each 
plant,  so  that  what  water  is  given  when  planted  and 
subsequently,  they  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  around 
the  roots.  The  dibble  is  a  handy  implement  for  some 
things,  but  Brussels  Sprouts  planted  with  it  are  often 
“hung”  in  the  hole  and  not  half  fastened,  conse¬ 
quently  their  recovery  and  progress  is  slow,  especially 
in  dry  weather. — George  Potts,  Junr , 


the  information  should  be  thus  partially  published 
than  not  published  at  all ;  but  it  certainly  does  seem 
to  me,  and  possibly  to  others,  somewhat  invidious 
that  such  information  should  be  available  in  one 
direction  only.  Would  it  not  be  better,  were  those 
who  have  special  interests  in  newspapers  debarred  from 
taking  part  in  the  actual  government  of  the  society, 
as  such  persons  must  be  other  than  human  if 
they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered,  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  papers  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  society  ?  This  seems  to  be 
so  obvious,  that  whilst  all  the  gardening  papers  have 
an  equal  interest  in  gathering  information  as  to  the 
society’s  proceedings  and  maintaining  the  society  in  a 
sound  position,  it  is  evident  that  if  facilities  are 
afforded  in  one  case  they  should  be  in  all.  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  suggest  that  the  publication  of  the 
society’s  proceedings,  of  whatever  kind,  will  prove 
harmful.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  best  way  of  securing  public  confidence  is 
to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  in  the  giving  of  information. 
Still  further,  the  wider  all  sorts  of  such  information  is 
diffused,  so  will  active  and  doubtless  practical  interest 
in  the  society’s  proceedings  be  engendered. 
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Certainly  just  now  the  council  finds  plenty  of  critics 
and  advisers,  but  I  do  not  imagine  any  harm  will  result 
from  that.  What  is  so  desirable  is  that  from  out  of 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions  thus  offered,  the 
governing  body  should  endeavour  to  see  itself  as  others 
see  it,  and  then  it  may  gain  wisdom,  and  possibly  be 
spared  many  of  those  blunders  which  the  former 
councils  stumbled  into.  I  am  sure  the  bulk  of  the 
gardening  community  wish  the  society  well,  but  a  lot 
of  headway  must  be  made  ere  respect  is  obtained,  and 
respect  must  be  secured  before  confidence  can  be  had. 
To  that  end  we  must  have  firm  and  combined  action, 
none  of  those  dissensions  which  have  marked  previous 
councils,  no  petty  jobbery  of  offices,  but  every  honest 
effort  made  to  obtain  the  very  best  men  which  can  be 
found  and  afforded.  Whilst  very  doubtful  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  the  council  have  taken  in  going 
to  Victoria  Street,  still,  now  that  the  step  is  taken,  let 
it  have  a  fair  trial  for  a  year  at  least,  and  if  it  then 
fails  the  sooner  Chiswick  is  reverted  to  the  better  for 
all. — A  Fellow. 

- - 

ORCHIDS  AT  HEXTABLE,  KENT. 

At  this  distance  from  the  metropolis  we  get  a  clearer 
air  and  an  absence  of  smoke,  even  if  we  do  not  enjoy 
sunshine,  which  has  been  rather  phenomenal  in  its 
occurrence  for  some  time  past.  -The  purity  of  the  rain 
water,  which  is  carefully  husbanded  at  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny’s 
establishment  here  for  watering  the  Orchids,  also 
speaks  of  the  absence  of  coal-soot  on  the  glass.  The 
water  in  question  is  retained  in  cemented  tanks,  one  of 
which  is  built  at  the  end  of  every  house,  outside,  with 
one  exception,  where  the  water  occupies  a  huge  tank 
beneath  the  central  stage  of  the  East  Indian  house. 
The  staging  consists  of  slate  covered  with  a  layer  of 
sharp  or  gravelly  sand  to  retain  the  moisture  ;  and 
those  Orchids  that  develop  aerial  roots  largely,  evince 
a  great  liking  for  this  material,  judging  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  cling  to  it. 

Of  warm-house  Orchids  there  is  a  considerable 
variety,  including  Vandas,  Angrrecums,  Aerides,  Saceo- 
labiurn,  Dendrobium  and  others,  including  flowering 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  V.  cccrulescens,  Angrrccum 
liyaloides  and  A.  Leonis.  The  latter  is  not  only  an 
ornamental  and  sweetly  scented  species, -but  botanically 
very  interesting  on  account  of  the  leaves  being  laterally 
compressed  as  if  set  on  edge  vertically.  Flowering 
Dendrobiums  are  more  numerous,,  and  include 
D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  Devonianum,  D. 
Linawianum,  D.  nobile,  D.  infundibulum,  D.  aggre- 
gatum  majus,  and  D.  Pierardi.  Many  or  nearly  all  of 
them  exhibit  great  improvement  on  the  last  made 
pseudo-bulbs  over  those  of  preceding  years,  the  stems 
of  D.  infundibulum  being  2£  ft.  in  length  or  more. 
D.  Falconeri  also  shows  remarkably  fine  growth.  A 
favourite  with  many  Orchid  growers  is  Ionopsis 
paniculata,  here  spreading  out  its  graceful  panicle  of 
flowers  of  a  pale  blush  tint,  almost  white,  with  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  large  lip.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  our  old  friend  Scuticaria  Steeli  in  such  splendid 
condition.  The  plants  are  grown  in  baskets,  not  on 
rafts,  as  Mr.  Bonny  considers  they  are  liable  to  get 
starved  on  the  latter.  Dark  green  thong-like  leaves, 

4  ft.  or  more  in  length,  testify  to  their  liking  for  the 
treatment.  Several  Cypripediums  were  in  flower  ;  but 
we  were  struck  with  the  healthy  condition  of  a  batch 
of  C.  caudatum — small  pieces  certainly,  yet  making 
rapid  progress,  while  the  flower-buds  are  also  well 
advanced. 

Large  batches  of  Cattleya  Walkeriana,  C.  Dowiana, 
and  0.  D.  aurea,  are  now  in  various  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment  ;  while,  of  course,  C.  Trianae  is  flowering  in 
variety.  Of  the  first-mentioned  there  are  spathes  and 
flower-buds  developing  on  healthy  pieces  of  this  beautiful 
and  most  interesting  species  ;  while  there  are  also  large 
quantities  of  Lslia  prsestans  and  L.  marginata.  An 
Orchid  that  is  very  much  neglected  among  growers  at 
the  present  day  is  Phaius  maculatus,  interesting  in 
this  order  on  account  of  its  golden  blotched  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  the  lip  of  which  is  curiously  plaited,  and 
striated  with  brown  at  the  apex.  Amongst  a  large 
batch  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  some  attractive  and  rich 
colours  are  noticeable.  A  peculiarity  ofthepseudo-bulbs, 
not  only  in  this  species  but  also  in  several  species  of 
Odontoglossum,  is  that  they  greatly  alter  in  character, 
even  after  one  season’s  growth,  from  newly  imported 
stuff.  The  old  pseudo-bulbs  were  greatly  elongated 
and  comparatively  thin,  whereas  the  young  ones  are 
short,  very  broad  and  plump.  The  flowers  of  L.  cruenta 
are  mostly  twin  on  a  spike  where  we  ordinarily  expect 
but  one.  Ccelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana  is  still  one  of 
the  best  varieties.  Some  growers  complain  of  the 


difficulty  of  growing  Warscewiczella  discolor,  but  a 
specimen  that  has  been  successfully  grown  for  three 
years  past  is  now  bearing  twin  flowers  on  some  of  its 
scapes. 

A  batch  of  small  but  thriving  specimens  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Roezli  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  a  week  or  two  ; 
while  its  near  relative,  Miltonia  cuneata,  a  showy  but 
neglected  species,  seems  to  be  flowering  some  months 
before  its  time.  The  flowers  are  about  4  ins.  in 
diameter,  deep  chocolate-brown  with  transverse  bands 
of  yellow,  while  the  lip  is  white  with  a  violet  blotch  at 
the  base.  The  flower  scapes  of  the  deliciously  scented 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  are  sometimes  branched. 
Charming  little  species  are  0.  Oerstedii,  0.  pulchellum 
majus,  and  0.  blandum.  Quantities  of  the  best 
Oneidiums  are  kept  in  stock,  such  as  0.  concolor, 
0.  clieirophorum,  0.  Papilio,  and  0.  Krameri.  A 
pretty  and  attractive  form  of  0.  Rhaloanopsis  had  pale 
violet-purple  sepals  and  petals,  -with  a  blotch  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  pure  white  lip.  Some  seven  or  eight 
branches  besides  the  terminal  one  on  the  inflorescence 
of  0.  Marshallianum  will  make  a  grand  display  in  a 
week  or  so.  Although  a  grand  thing,  comparatively 
few  cultivators  yet  possess  it.  Considering  that  the 
flower  stems  of  0.  sarcodes  attain  a  length  of  2  ft.-to-4it.. 
the  plant  is  wonderfully  neat  in  habit,  and  rather  unique 
amongst  Oneidiums,  owing  to  the  greatly  elongated 
character  of  its  pseudo-bulbs.  Masdevallias  are  repre¬ 
sented  at  present  by  M.  triangularis  and  M.  ignea 
supeiba,  a  large- flowered  and  fine  form.  A  showy 
though  sometimes  despised  Orchid  is  Ada  aurantiaca, 
here  well  grown,  with  flowers  of  unwonted  size. 

- “>X<-= - 

THE  FIRS,  LAWRIE  PARK, 

SYDENHAM. 

The  noted  collection  of  Orchids  at  The  Firs,  the 
residence  of  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  is  now  exceedingly 
rich  in  various  winter-flowering  species  and  choice 
varieties  which  must  have  taken  many  years  to  accu¬ 
mulate.  House  after  house  is  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  every  possible  advantage  seems  to  be  taken  of  the 
small  area  at  command  on  which  glass  structures  could 
be  erected  with  a  proper  degree  of  light,  so  essential  to 
Orchid  growing.  One  noticeable  feature  is  that  the 
plants  are  stood  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible  in  those 
houses  that  are  higher  than  Orchid  houses  generally 
are  built.  The  importance  of  this'  need  not  be"dWelt 
upon,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  plants  are  in  robust 
health,  and  everything  is  perfectly  clean,  reflecting  great 
credit  on  Mr.  White,  the  gardener,  who  has  charge 
of  the  collection. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  give  a  complete  list  or 
catalogue  of  all  the  kinds  flowering  at  the  present  time, 
but  merely  intend  referring  to  beautiful,  valuable,  and 
useful  horticultural  species  and  varieties.  Cattleya 
Triansc  is  now  the  flower  of  the  season,  in  endless  variety, 
and  as  no  room  can  be  afforded  for  bad  varieties,  all 
are  picked  and  choice  forms.  An  exceptionally  good 
one  had  a  broad  richly  coloured  lip,  with  a  large  well- 
defined,  golden  blotch  in  the  throat ;  another  was 
characterised  by  a  distinct  white  margin.  Some  of  the 
last  blooms  of  C.  Percivaliana  displayed  the  rich 
crimson  and  gold,  for  which  the  lip  of  this  Cattleya  is 
admired.  Another  allied  form  that  must  be  included 
in  this  group  is  C.  chocoensis,  with  pure  white  flowers, 
except  a  soft  purple  tint  about  the  middle  of  the 
labellum,  and  a  yellow  throat.  The  shortness  and 
great  breadth  of  the  petals  are  peculiar  marks  of  this 
Cattleya. 

A  charming  group  of  Oncidium  cucullatum 
nubigenum,  generally  known  in  gardens  as  0.  Phalren- 
opsis,  included  some  of  the  best  forms  of  the  species  we 
have  seen.  The  latter  is  really  the  alpine  form  of  0. 
cucullatum,  and  comes  from  a  higher  altitude.  The 
form  that  struck  us  as  particularly  charming  had  un¬ 
usually  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
were  rich  dark  purple,  with  a  few  white  streaks,  and 
margin.  The  labellum  for  size  recalled  that  of  0.  c. 
giganteum,  but  was  white,  blotched  with  bright  purple 
towards  the  base,  with  a  golden  crest.  Other  forms 
were  paler,  but  beautifully  marked  with  smaller  purple 
spots  on  the  same  places  as  the  above. 

Odontoglossums  were  both  rich  and  varied,  including 
many  fine  forms  of  0.  crispum,  which  will  always  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Orchids.  The  reputed 
natural  hybrids  of  this  and  0.  luteo-purpureum  were 
rich  and  varied,  and  as  puzzling  to  define  as  we  usually 
find  them  in  good  collections,  like  that  at  The  Firs. 
As  garden  plants,  however,  they  are  simply  charming, 
with  brown  or  chocolate  markings  on  a  yellow  or  white 
ground.  Add  to  these  the  varied  forms  of  0.  Rossii 


majus,  the  naming  of  which  has  been  given  up,  although 
many  of  the  unnamed  forms  are  infinitely  better  than 
some  of  the  early  named  kinds.  The  clouded 
Odontoglot  (0.  nebulosum)  is  also  in  fine  form,  together 
with  the  variable  0.  maculatum,  and  the  yellow-petalled 
form  or  natural  hybrid,  named  0.  Donnianum 
Humeannm.  Mr.  White  says  the  latter  has  been 
flowering  for  the  past  two  months.  The  white  flowered, 
sweet-scented,  long-spurred  Angrsecum  Sanderianum  is 
one  of  the  recent  additions  to  this  wonderful  genus,  and 
is  proving  a  useful  and  valuable  garden  plant.  Blue  is 
comparatively  rare  amongst  Orchids,  and  Yanda 
coerulescens  is  consequently  always  welcome,  even 
although  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  Y. 
coerulea.  Out  of  the  350  species  of  Pleurothallis  that 
have  been  described,  very  few  are  considered  worthy  of 
cultivation  as  garden  plants  ;  but  the  new  P.  Roezlii  is 
really  an  acquisition,  and  the  well-grown  specimen  here 
bore  nine  flowers  on  a  drooping  or  arching  spike.  They 
are  much  larger,  with  broader  sepals  and  petals,  than 
any  other  species  we  have  seen  ;  but,  of  course,  shorter 
and  of  the  deepest  purple-brown,  almost  black.  With 
the  exception  of  this  plant  and  one  at  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  no  others  have  yet  been  flowered  in  this 
.co.qniry,  _as.  far  as. we  are  at _present  aware. 

The  conservatory  was  gay  with  Camellias  grown  in 
pots,  which  were  arranged  on  a  semi-circular  constructed 
kind  of  staging,  so  as  to  give  the  beholder  the  best 
view  of  the  group  possible.  The  plants  were  of  medium 
or  small  size,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
variety  ;  and  being  well  furnished  with  buds  and  bloom 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  presented  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  _ 

fjARDENING  ffflSCELLANY. 

Emigration  for  Gardeners. 

In  the  present  depressed  condition  of  things  and  the 
overstocked  state  of  the  labour  market  in  gardening 
communities,  there  are  many  who  would,  doubtless, 
prefer  to  emigrate  if  they  knew  where  to  go  or  where  to 
find  an  opening,  rather  than  wait  in  expectation  of 
something  to  turn  up  at  home.  Gardening  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  the  United  States,  and  places  are 
frequently  opening  up  for  efficient  men.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  authorise  us  to  state 
that  they  have  instructions  from  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  nursery  establishments  in  the  United  States  to 
send  him  men  who  have  made  themselves  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  work  that  should  be  done  in  the 
garden,  and  who  mean  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.  To  men  of  this  stamp  he  would  give 
immediate  employment,  and  better  situations  are  not 
difficult  to  secure  when  men  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  climatal  peculiarities  of  that  country  and  the 
style  of  American  gardening. 

Lilium  Auratum  as  a  Vegetable. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  just  informed  me  that  a  relative 
of  his  to  whom  he  gave  some  Lilium  auratum  bulbs 
sent  a  few  of  them  to  his  next-door  neighbours,  and 
to  his  surprise  on  visiting  them  a  few  days  after,  the 
lady  of  the  house  thanked  him  most  cordially  for  “the 
nice  present  of  Artichokes,”  which  they  enjoyed  so 
much  for  supper  the  same  evening.  The  lady  stated 
also  that  “  they  appeared  rather  brown  when  cooked.” 
—  T.  C.  IF.  [We  have  no  personal  experience  of  Lily 
bulbs  as  a  vegetable,  but  know  of  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  eaten  by  any  one  who  may  be  inclined  to 
try  such  an  expensive  luxury.  All  the  Lily  bulbs,  we 
believe,  are  rich  in  nutritive  matter,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  bulbs  of  several  species  are  regularly 
eaten  by  the  natives  in  Kamtschatka,  by  the  Cossacks 
in  Russia,  and  by  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. — 
Ed.] 

Crocus  Sieberi. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  these  beautiful 
harbingers  of  spring  are  unable  to  battle  with  the 
severity  and  fickleness  of  our  climate,  for  then  we 
should  have  a  succession  of  beautiful  forms  in  a  great 
variety  of  colours  from  autumn  till  late  in  spring. 
The  species  under  notice  flowers  naturally  from  the 
latter  end  of  February  till  well  into  March.  Under 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  however,  it  flowers 
much  earlier.  The  commonest  or  typical  form  has 
bright  lilac  flowers,  with  orange  base  ;  and  a  variety 
at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  is  lined  with  darker  coloured  veins ;  and 
Mr.  George  Maw,  who  monographed  the  genus,  says 
that  forms  occurring  in  Crete  and  the  Cyclades  range 
from  white  to  purple,  and  vary  with  intermixtures  of 
these  colours. 
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Over-feeding  Market  Plants. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  remarks  made  in  your 
columns  upon  the  over-feeding  of  market  plants,  and  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Jacob  Rose  in  thinking  that  if  the 
market  growers  were  to  use  a  little  more  of  the  natural 
soil,  and  not  so  much  manure,  the  plants  would  last  a 
great  deal  longer  with  the  purchasers.  You  will  see 
some  of  these  market  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  grown  in  a  48-sized  pot,  fed  up  with  some 
chemical  manure  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  the 
overdoing  of  this  treatment  causes  the  roots  to  gradually 
decay  away,  and  when  the  purchaser  has  had  them  a 
little  time  they  gradually  die  off,  and  find  their  home 
on  the  rubbish  heap.  Referring  to  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Edward  Coleman  (on  p.  426)  upon  giving  them 
proper  treatment  on  coming  from  the  nursery,  en¬ 
couraging  them,  and  hardening  them  off  gradually,  I 
myself  believe,  without  a  doubt,  that  once  those  roots 
begin  to  decay  from  the  overfeeding  of  some  chemical 
manure,  you  may  treat  them  how  you  may,  hut  they 
will  never  recover. — .Edward  Barber. 

Fine-foliaged  Abutilon. 

The  large  Maple-like  foliage  of  Abutilon  Sellowianum 
marmoratum  is  very  striking,  not  only  from  its  hand¬ 
some  proportions,  but  on  account  of  the  numerous 
irregular  -  sized  yellow  blotches,  with  which  it  is 
marked  or  marbled  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  In 
some  cases,  in  addition  to  the  yellow  blotches,  the 
ground  colour  of  the  leaf  becomes  of  a  pale  green, 
irregularly  blotched  with  dark  green,  as  in  some  species 
of  Cypripedium  that  are  normally  handsomely  tessel¬ 
lated  with  different  shades  of  green.  The  plant  under 
notice  is  grown  purely  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage,  and 
as  such  is  never,  perhaps,  seen  in  better  condition  than 
when  grown  from  cuttings  to  a  useful  size  for  table 
decoration,  when  the  foliage  attains  handsome  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  is  attractive  from  its  variegation.  The 
plant  likes  stove  temperature,  which  it  gets  at  Forest 
Hill,  where  it  is  grown  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons. 

Three  Distinct  Carnations. 

Amongst  a  houseful  of  Carnations  that  have  been 
flowering  all  the  winter  in  Messrs.  Cannell’s  Nurseries 
at  Swanley,  Kent,  there  are  three  which  at  the  present 
time  seem  to  call  for  special  attention  on  their  own 
merits  for  cut  flower  purposes.  These  are  Madame 
Sch waller,  Madame  Jules  Menoreau,  and  Pride  of 
Penshurst.  The  last  is  old  certainly,  but  withal  a 
beautiful  Carnation,  and  the  pity  is,  it  is  not  more 
fragrant,  being  faintly  discernable  in  a  house  when 
bright  sunshine  has  raised  the  temperature.  The 
specimens  are  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  well  furnished  with 
broad,  deeply  glaucous  foliage,  all  in  the  best  of  health. 
Madame  Schwaller  has  large  flowers,  fully  double, 
white,  shaded  all  over  with  rose,  heavily  flaked  with 
carmine,  and  withal  a  striking  perpetual-flowering  or 
tree  Carnation.  The  flowers  of  Madame  Jules 
Menoreau  are  similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  last,  but 
curiously  mottled  and  flaked,  or  variegated  (so  to  speak) 
with  soft  purplish  red  on  a  paler  ground.  The  petals 
are  also  toothed  or  shallowly  fringed  at  the  margin, 
making  the  flower  on  the  whole  a  very  distinct  and 
striking  kind. 

Primula  obconica. 

Surely  something  good  will  come  of  this  useful 
Chinese  species  of  Primula  that  now  finds  a  home  in 
hundreds  of  establishments  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  although  only  introduced  about  six  years  ago. 
As  yet  there  has  been  comparatively  trifling  variation 
in  any  direction,  and,  consequently,  little  improvement 
has  been  made  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view. 
Occasionally,  however,  seedlings  produce  flowers  that 
are  nearly  white,  while  others  are  a  shade  darker  than 
the  ordinary  pale  blush  or  pale  lilac  form.  Sometimes 
the  flowers  are  produced  twice  the  size  of  the  type  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  plant  is  by  some  distinguished  as 
P.  o.  grandiflora.  "We  noticed  a  large  form  of  this 
description  the  other  day  in  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’ 
Nurseries  at  Swanley,  Kent.  When  kept  slowly 
growing  in  a  cool  temperature  P.  obconica  is  a  perpetual 
flowerer,  and  is  extremely  useful  for  cut  flower  purposes, 
for  which  their  long  stalks  and  lasting  properties  render 
them  suitable.  — * 

A  Winter-flowering'  Begonia. 

Some  of  the  improved  forms  of  Begonia  scmperflorens 
are  really  very  handsome,  and  flowering  as  they  do  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  they  might  be  more  generally 
cultivated  for  conservatory  decoration  than  they  are  at 


present.  An  exceedingly  handsome  form  we  noticed 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  is  named  B.  semperflorens  gigantea  rosea.  We 
have  no  desire  to  see  names  multiplied,  and  regret  that 
shorter  ones  should  not  be  used.  In  the  present  case 
the  third  name  refers  to  the  greater  size  of  the  plant 
and  flowers,  while  the  fourth  name  implies  that  the 
flowers  are  rose  ;  but  we  should  say  they  are  of  a  deep 
rose-carmine,  and  really  both  effective  and  beautiful, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  freely  produced  even 
in  the  dull  winter  and  spring  months. 

Camassia  esculenta. 

A  certain  amount  of  interest  attaches  to  the  bulbs  of 
this  Liliaceous  genus  from  the  fact  of  their  being  eaten 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  as  Lily-bulbs  are  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Not  only  so,  but  they  are 
stated  to  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vegetable 
food  of  those  people,  where  it  occurs  in  a  wild  state, 
namely,  Columbia  and  Vancouvers’  Island,  off  the  main 
land.  The  bulbs  are  entirely  collected  by  the  women, 
when  the  plant  comes  into  flower.  A  hole  is  dug  in 
the  ground  and  paved  with  stones,  upon  which  fires 
are  burnt  till  the  stones  are  red  hot,  after  which  they 
are  covered  with  alternate  layers  of  branches  and  bulbs, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth.  Fires 
are  then  kept  burning  on  the  heap  till  the  bulbs  become 
roasted  or  baked,  after  which  they  are  dried  for  use 
when  required,  or  they  are  immediately  mashed  up,  and 
made  into  bread.  The  Quamash,  as  it  is  called,  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  in  this  country,  constituting  a  beautiful 
border  flower  in  gardens  throughout  the  country, 
where  herbaceous  plants  get  a  modicum  of  that 
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attention  which  they  deserve.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  1486,  and  a  white  form  of  it  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  2774,  under  the  name  of  C.  e.  flore 
albo. 

A  New  Form  of  the  Golden  Polypody. 

Notwithstanding  the  popularity  which  this  Fern  lias 
enjoyed  for  many  years  as  a  decorative  plant  (and  this 
means  extensive  propagation),  it  is  remarkable  that 
little  or  no  variation  has  hitherto  apparently  been 
noticed  amongst  seedlings.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
Polypcdium  a.  pulvinatum  and  P.  a.  areolatum,  but 
the  former  comes  from  Brazil  and  the  latter  from 
Mexico,  while  they  are,  according  to  some  authorities, 
considered  as  species.  The  variety  under  notice  we 
saw  the  other  day  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  where  the 
name  of  P.  a.  Mackayi  has  been  proposed  for  it.  The 
chief  distinctions  between  it  and  the  typical  form  lie 
in  the  pinme  being  narrower,  rather  more  coriaceous, 
and  variously  indented  or  coarsely  toothed,  as  if  an 
attempt  were  being  made  to  become  bipinnatifid,  while 
the  whole  frond  is  more  erect.  It  occurred  in  a  batch 
of  seedlings,  and  if  propagated  from  spores  it  might 
originate  into  a  variety  with  bipinnatifid  fronds,  having 
the  same  relation  to  the  type  as  the  Welsh  Polypody 
to  the  common  one  amongst  our  natives. 

A  Monstrous  Rose. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  amongst  the  hundreds  of 
garden  varieties  of  the  Rose  raised  from  seeds  by  cross¬ 
breeding,  hybridising  and  otherwise,  there  should  be 
frequent  instances  of  freaks  of  an  abnormal  kind. 
They  serve  to  show  the  origin  and  relationship  of 


the  parts  of  the  flower  with  those  of  the  ordinary 
green  leaves.  A  specimen  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  John 
Dick,  Schawpark  Gardens,  Alloa,  which  shows  the 
sepals  metamorphosed  or  developed  into  true  leaves, 
divided  up  in  the  ordinary  way  into  leaflets.  The 
five  sepals  that  should  exist  naturally  have  been 
reduced  to  three,  unless  the  inner  two  have  become 
petaloid,  which  seems  likely  to  be  the  case  judging 
from  their  structure  and  relationship  to  the  rest. 
The  stipules  are  imperfect,  and  the  structure  of  some 
of  them  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  originated  in  a 
basal  pair  of  leaflets  that  have  become  confluent  with 
the  edge  of  the  petiole,  forming  a  kind  of  sheath. 
The  pistil  is  very  imperfect  or  rudimentary,  and  the 
familiar  hip  or  fruit-bearing  part  is  almost  absent, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  unwonted  vigour  of  the  calyx, 
and  the  non -development  of  the  portion  of  the  flower- 
stalk  that  constitutes  the  hip. — J.  F. 

Cabbages  Eaten  by  Larks. 

Seeing  Mr.  Lane’s  remarks  at  p.  427,  I  am  reminded 
that  when  at  Bicton  Gardens,  Devon,  in  the  spring  of 
1867,  several  large  beds  of  Cabbage  plants  were  almost 
ruined  by  larks  in  the  manner  described  by  your  corre¬ 
spondent.  The  late  Mr.  Barnes,  who  was  then  head 
gardener  at  Bicton,  had  some  Pea  boughs  laid  over  the 
plants,  which  checked  the  depredations  of  the  birds 
considerably.  I  myself  have  been  served  in  the  same 
manner  by  these  birds  at  Issel  Hall,  in  Cumberland, 
when  I  thoroughly  stopped  them  with  Pea  boughs  and 
white  cotton  tied  to  sprigs  of  the  boughs  about  9  ins. 
from  the  ground.  The  cotton  the  larks  do  not  see 
until  they  alight  on  the  ground,  and  the  motion  of  the 
cotton  caused  by  the  wind  frightens  them  away. — 
J.  IF.  Shrives,  The  Lodge,  Preston  Park,  Brighton. 

Anemone  angulosa. 

In  spite  of  the  weeks  of  bitterly  cold  north  and  east 
winds,  with  frost,  to  which  we  have  been  subjected,  this 
beautiful  rock-work  or  border  plant  has  been  flowering 
for  some  time  on  the  rockery  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick.  No  pro¬ 
tection  is  given,  nor  is  any  required,  the  plant  being  as 
hardy  as  A.  triloba,  better  known  as  Hepatica  triloba, 
just  as  the  present  species  is  best  known  where  it  happens 
to  be  cultivated  as  H.  angulosa.  The  flowers  of  the 
latter  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  former,  bright 
blue,  and  exceedingly  attractive  when  the  weather  is 
genial,  so  that  they  become  fully  expanded,  and  appear 
in  their  best  form.  The  leaves  are  also  larger  and  more 
divided  than  in  its  common  and  more  variable  relative. 

New  Peas  Tried  Last  Year. 

I  had  a  trial  of  some  new  Peas  last  year,  all  Marrow¬ 
fats,  and  which  were  sown  about  the  middle  of  March. 
I  well  remember  that  I  could  not  get  them  ready 
properly  by  the  12th  July,  and  the  sorts  were  British 
Lion,  Dignity,  Magnificent,  and  Victoria.  Four  rows 
of  better-looking  Peas  I  never  saw,  they  are  all  worth 
a  good  trial,  but  the  dry  weather  was  against  their 
finishing  off  well.  The  first  pods  were  all  well  filled, 
but  the  later  ones  did  not  fill  up  well  at  the  finish.  I 
could  recommend  these  four  Peas  to  anyone  to  grow,  as 
they  are  rather  dwarf-growing,  about  4  ft.  high  on  good 
ground,  and  this  is  a  great  thing  where  people  have  to 
buy  sticks.  To  grow  them  well  they  should  not  be 
planted  too  thickly  ;  I  had  four  rows  18  yds.  long  from 
four  half-pints  of  seed,  and  they  were  plenty  thick 
enough.  I  put  them  in  myself,  planting  each  Pea 
singly  on  each  side  of  the  drill,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  never  saw  Peas  do  better  ;  they  came  up  strong, 
branched  out  well,  and  made  four  grand  rows.  I  shall 
give  these  a  good  chance  this  year.  — J.  L.  P. 

Saxifraga  Burseri. 

Without  any  protection  whatever,  this  species  flowers 
on  open  exposed  rock-work  before  any  other  Saxifrage, 
not  even  excepting  the  Megaseas,  some  of  which 
naturally  bloom  very  early.  Instances  might  be  given 
of  Crucifers  that  mature  even  earlier  ;  but  their  flowers 
are  comparatively  small  and  weedy  in  contrast  to  this 
Alpine  gem,  whose  merits,  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
cultivating  it  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  affecting 
many  other  Alpine  subjects  when  brought  to  our  low¬ 
land  and  changeable  climate.  The  dry  atmosphere 
and  the  heat  of  summer  seems  against  it  unless  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  water.  Flowering  specimens  of  it 
may  be  seen  on  the  rockery,  and  also  in  pots  stood  in  a 
cold  pit  with  a  northern  exposure,  at  Chiswick,  iu  the 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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Peas  for  Exhibition  in  June. 

Many  thanks  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  and  Mr. 
AY  ildsmith  for  their  kind  replies  to  rny  inquiry.  At 
the  same  time,  allow  me  to  say  that  we  seldom  get 
Marrowfat  Peas  fit  for  the  table  early  in  June  ;  but  as 
Mr.  YVildsmith  remarks,  by  using  turves,  troughs, 
pots,  &c.,  and  the  accommodation  of  houses,  pits,  or 
frames,  no  doubt  we  could  gather  them  earlier.  My 
question  had  reference  to  outside  treatment  only,  as 
many  who  grow  Peas  have  not  the  advantage  of  houses, 
&c.,  in  helping  them  to  prepare  for  these  shows  against 
such  growers  as  Mr.  YVildsmith.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  was  to  find  from  someone’s  experience 
whether  these  new  Marrowfats,  as  they  are  called,  were 
of  a  quicker  growth  than  many  of  the  older  kinds.  I 
admit  the  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  show,  but  did  not 
find  it  out  until  too  late  ;  and  even  now  there  is  no 
time  to  lose  in  getting  these  Peas  ready  by  open-air 
treatment  for  the  date  fixed,  July  3rd.  However,  I 
shall  give  them  a  fair  trial,  in  order  to  see  how  long 
they  are  in  coming  into  use. — J.  L.  P. 

A  Determined  Potato. 

A  CURIOUS  instance  of  a  determined  effort  to  grow,  on 
the  part  of  some  specimens  of  a  variety  of  Potato,  we 
noticed  the  other  day  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Some  Potatos  that 
were  not  required  for  planting  -last  year  wTere  left  in 
the  store  room,  and  forthwith  commenced  to  grow 
when  the  natural  period  for  that  arrived.  This  they 
were  enabled  to  do  from  the  store  of  reserve  material 
in  the  tuber,  no  soil  or  other  moisture  of  any  kind 
being  at  their  command,  as  we  have  still  a  strong 
recollection  of  the  excessively  dry  summer  which  we 
experienced  last  year.  Young  tubers,  necessarily  very 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  parent  (say  about 
the  size  of  a  marble),  were  formed  at  the  buds  or  eyes 
of  the  old  specimens  ;  and  then,  not  being  satisfied 
in  having  given  birth  to  one  generation,  the  latter 
re-commenced  to  grow,  producing  short  stems  in  the 
second  case.  Instead  of  producing  separate  tubers  the 
branches  all  along  the  short  stems  thickened,  and 
developed  into  a  tuberous  condition.  In  all,  then,  we 
have  three  generations  closely  associated  together ; 
the  second  and  third  being  produced  without  the  aid  of 
soil  or  the  accession  of  fresh  material. 

Cyclamen  at  Stumperlowe  Hall,  Sheffield. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  we  see  favourable  reports  respecting 
this  charming  winter-flowering  plant,  excepting  from  a 
few  of  the  market  establishments.  To  see  them  well 
done  in  private  gardens  is  quite  an  exception  ;  but 
calling  at  Stumperlowe  Hall,  the  residence  of  H.  J. 
Dixon,  Esq. ,  the  other  day,  I  was  pleased  to  see  such  a 
display  as  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  forget.  The  plants 
filled  one  side  of  a  span-roof  conservatory,  and  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity  I  asked  permission  to  count  the  number 
of  expanded  flowers  on  two  of  the  plants ;  one  occupied 
a  4-in.  pot,  and  the  other  an  8-in.  pot.  The  first 
plant  had  sixty-seven  flowers,  with  a  mass  of  fine 
very  strong  foliage ;  the  second  plant  was  bearing  200 
flowers.  The  latter  plant  was  not  the  largest  of  the 
batch,  as  there  are  some  occupying  10-in.  pots  carrying 
many  more  blooms.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
such  a  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers  from  such  compara¬ 
tively  small  pots.  I  ventured  to  ask  a  few  questions 
respecting  their  management,  knowing  Mr.  YYatson, 
the  able  cultivator,  would  conceal  nothing  that  would 
be  of  any  value  to  others  who  may  be  desirous  of  giving 
them  better  treatment.  My  first  question  was,  ‘  ‘  How 
old  are  your  largest  plants”  ?  He  replied,  “Ten  years, 
and  they  now  occupy  the  10-in.  pots,  which  are  only 
just  large  enough  to  hold  the  corms  without  touching 
the  sides.”  This  is  Mr.  Watson’s  guide  at  potting 
time,  he  gives  them  as  small  pots  as  they  will  go  into 
without  crushing  against  the  sides.  The  operation  of 
potting  is  only  performed  once  a  year,  which  is  after 
they  have  been  resting  on  a  stage  on  the  north  side  of 
a  span-roofed  house.  Drying  off  is  not  practised  at  any¬ 
time,  but  during  their  flowering  period  they  are  treated 
as  semi-aquatic  plants,  each  having  a  saucer  filled  with 
water  which  is  freely  taken  up  by  their  thirsty  mass  of 
foliage  and  flowers.  Mr.  YYatson  uses  a  rich  compost, 
containing  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil  and  rotten 
manure,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  porous  whilst  making  their  roots.  Potting  is 
performed  in  June,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  facing  east,  where  they  remain  until  the 
following  October,  when  they  are  taken  to  a  warm 
span-roofed  house  to  yield  their  display  of  flowers. 
—  Visitor. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers1  Calendar. 

Shading. — All  the  houses  should  now  have  the  blinds 
put  in  position,  the  quality  of  the  material  used  being 
varied  to  suit  the  occupants  of  the  houses.  Ltelia 
anceps,  L.  majalis,  L.  autumnalis,  and  other  plants 
usually  grown  with  them  require  the  very  thinnest 
shading,  the  Cattleyas  and  Lielias  and  general  inter¬ 
mediate  house  plants  also  prefer  a  shading  not  too  thick 
in  texture,  and  the  Odontoglossums,  Phalsenopsids,  and 
East  Indian  things  generally  require  the  thickest 
material  for  shading.  Phalsenopsids,  indeed,  while 
thriving  admirably  in  a  house  of  southern  aspect,  do 
best  when  their  house  is  furnished  with  a  double 
shading,  a  very  thin  one  to  let  down  when  the  sun  is 
not  very  strong  and  often  obscured  by  clouds,  and 
another  to  let  down  over  it  when  the  sun’s  rays  are 
powerful  enough  to  do  damage. 

All  Orchids  like  a  good  clear  light,  but  when  placed 
in  glass  structures  for  cultivation,  direct  sunlight  is 
very  injurious  to  many  of  them,  and  risky  for  all.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  well  known  that  too  heavy  shading, 
or  allowing  the  blinds  to  be  down  when  not  absolutely 
necessary,  also  brings  its  evils,  such  as  lack  of  flowers, 
sappy  growth,  &c.  Therefore,  the  roller  blinds  are  the 
only  good  means  of  shading,  and  every  house  considered 
worthy  to  contain  Orchids  should  be  fitted  with  these, 
and  as  a  matter  of  economy  it  is  the  best,  for  it  is  easy 
to  lose  the  value  of  the  blinds  in  plants  killed  or  injured 
by  the  sun.  YYhere  the  blinds  do  not  reach,  or  on  any 
parts  of  the  houses  where  blinds  cannot  be  fixed, 
the  “Eureka  Shading”  sold  by  Mr.  B.  S.  YYilliams, 
Holloway,  N.,  is  an  excellent  permanent  shade.  For 
the  roller  blinds,  where  it  can  be  arranged  for  them  to 
run  on  supports,  so  that  when  down  they  do  not  rest  on 
the  glass,  it  is  advantageous. — James  O'Brien. 

Cattleya  exoniensis. 

As  you  will  see  by  my  note  on  the  subject  at  p.  413,  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  at  p.  428, 
that  this  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lselia 
purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossise.  I,  and  other  Orchid 
physiognomists,  are  agreed  that  it  was  between  L.  crispa 
and  probably  Cattleya  Mossise,  this  view  being 
confirmed  to  my  satisfaction  by  the  long  pointed  and 
frilled  labellum  of  C.  exoniensis,  which  in  weak  or 
badly 'cultivated  specimens  approach  very  near  in  form 
to  that  of  L.  crispa.  However,  I  am  always  willing  to 
learn,  and  perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can 
give  a  definite  opinion.  I  believe  the  parentage  of  this 
plant,  like  that  of  many  other  hybrids,  was  not  recorded 
at  the  time  when  the  cross  was  made. — James  O'Brien. 

Cypripedium  insigne. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  make  further  comment 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Cypripedium,  which  is  now 
understood  by  almost  everyone.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
cultural  remarks  may  prove  serviceable  to  any  amateur 
who  may  be  contemplating  the  addition  of  a  few  of 
these  Orchids  to  his  stock  of  plants.  They  are  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  thrive  satisfactorily  under  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  stove  plants.  One  important  point  to  be 
remembered  in  their  culture  is  that  Cypripediums  have 
no  pseudo-bulbs  above  ground  to  sustain  them.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  should  not  be  dried  off  in  winter  like 
most  other  Orchids,  but  be  kept  rather  moist  all  the 
year  round,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  essential 
during  the  warm  summer  months.  Perfect  drainage  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  successful  cultivation. 
The  compost  recommended  for  this  species  is  composed 
of  two  parts  good  peat,  one  part  of  chopped  sphagnum 
moss,  one  part  of  leaf-soil,  sand,  and  a  dash  of  bone 
meal.  A  quantity  of  charcoal  is  sometimes  added,  but 
this  is  immaterial.  Re-potting  should  be  proceeded 
with  after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  which  they 
do  during  the  winter  months  and  early  spring.  After 
the  plants  have  been  potted,  it  is  advisable  to  place 
them  in  a  higher  temperature  than  they  flowered  in, 
as  this  assists  them  greatly  in  again  becoming  es¬ 
tablished.  In  potting  it  is  not  necessary  to  elevate  the 
plants  like  most  other  Orchids,  although  one  frequently 
sees  a  batch  of  Cypripedes  all  raised  1  in.  above  the 
pot,  and  doing  remarkably  well.  They  can  be  potted 
in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  plants — on  a  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot — and  they  will  flower  as  freely  as 
the  elevated  ones.  As  the  Cypripedium  belongs  to  the 
cool  section,  a  high  temperature  is  by  no  means  essential 
to  its  successful  culture ;  it  can  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame 
during  summer,  and  wintered  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
the  minimum  temperature  of  which  would  be  40°. 
Owing  to  the  lasting  properties  of  the  flowers,  this 
species  is  rendered  particularly  valuable  for  decorative 


purposes.  An  exceptionally  fine  piece  carrying  about 
forty  flower  spikes  can  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Laing  & 
Sons’  establishment  at  Forest  Hill. — J.  Peebles. 

Angr/ecums  at  Clapton. 

The  great  numbers  of  these  grown  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  serves,  in  a  measure, 
to  illustrate  the  increasing  interest  that  is  being  taken 
in  the  genus  as  a  whole.  A.  sesquipedale,  A.  ebumeum, 
and  A.  falcatum  are  to  be  found  in  many  gardens ;  but 
beyond  these  there  is  a  wonderful  variation  in  size, 
form,  and  number  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  whole  plant.  Some  of  them  are  real 
pigmies,  and  beautiful  ones  too,  such  as  A.  hyaloides, 
which  flowered  some  time  ago.  Besides  A.  eitratum, 
already  noticed  by  us,  there  is  a  fine  lot  of  A.  sesqui¬ 
pedale  in  flower,  some  of  which  measured  6  ins.  across 
the  petals.  A.  Leoni  is  a  magnificent  species,  with 
Dighly  fragrant  flowers,  and — like  most  others — pure 
white.  The  latter  is  the  prevalent  colour,  but  some¬ 
times  gives  place  to  green,  as  in  A.  ebumeum  ;  pale 
lemon,  as  in  A.  eitratum  ;  or  brownish  yellow,  as  in 
the  spurs  of  A.  caudatum  and  others.  Another  curious 
little  species  flowering  at  present  is  A.  fastuosum,  with 
broad,  short,  leathery  leaves,  long  spurs,  and  white 
flowers.  More  attractive  is  A.  polystachyum,  with 
numerous  white  flowers,  a  short-spurred  hooded  lip, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  curiously  incurved,  catching 
the  labellum,  as  it  were,  with  so  many  hooks.  Several 
species  have  not  yet  flowered,  some  of  which  may 
probably  be  new,  and  others  have  just  finished  blooming. 

Dendrobium  Leechianum. 

YYhen  at  Clovenfords  the  other  day,  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  this  Dendrobe.  I 
measured  some  flowers,  and  a  good  many  were  fully  4i 
ins.  across,  one  with  three  flowers  on  a  spike  was  5J  ins. 
as  big  as  the  largest  D.  YYrardianum  in  flower  beside  it. 

I  was  also  much  pleased  with  a  grand  form  of  D.  nobile 
in  flower  there,  and  which  in  my  opinion  beats  the 
celebrated  “nobilius”  easily.  Messrs.  Thomson  are 
lucky  to  have  got  hold  of  such  a  fine  thing.  I  also 
noticed  some  very  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Triame  ;  one 
in  particular,  an  extra  fine  variety  named  C.  Triame 
Thomsoni,  which  for  colour  and  size  of  flowers  sur¬ 
passes  anything  I  have  yet  seen.  A  very  fine  variety 
of  C.  Mendelii  was  also  in  flower,  the  lip  measuring  2i 
ins.  across,  whilst  the  sepals  and  petals  were  equally 
broad  and  fine.  A  very  finely  spotted  variety  of 
Od.  Peseatorei  also  came  under  my  notice. — C.  C.  TV. 
Trichopilia  suavis. 

Several  distinctly-coloured  varieties  of  this  charming 
species  are  now  flowering  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny’s  collection, 
at  Hextable,  Kent.  Of  the  several  species  in  cultivation, 
this  is  one  of,  if  not  the  best,  on  account  of  the  size 
and  pleasing  colour  of  the  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  which  are  spotted  all  ove.r  with  rosy  purple  on  a  pure 
white  ground.  The  labellum  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
largest  organ  of  the  flower  and  the  most  handsome, 
being  richly  spotted  rosy  pink  internally,  with  a  few 
large  yellow  blotches  on  a  white  ground.  The  flowers 
possess  the  odour  of  Hawthorn,  and  last  about  a 
fortnight  in  perfection.  A  cool  house  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  grow  it  successfully. 

Ccelogyne  elata. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  species  of  Ccelogyne 
are  in  cultivation,  most  of  which  are  showy  and  really 
worth  growing.  None  are  more  distinct  in  habit  than 
the  Himalayan  C.  elata,  which  produces  its  flowers  on 
an  erect  and  considerably  elongated  spike  from  the 
apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  not  from  its  base  as  in  the 
popular  and  almost  universally  cultivated  C.  cristata. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  latter,  but 
drooping,  and  pure  white,  with  a  two-lobed  orange 
blotch  on  the  tip.  Seeing  that  it  occurs  on  the 
mountains  near  Darjeeling  at  elevations  reaching  from 
8,000  ft.  to  9,000  ft.,  it  should  be  grown  in  a  cool 
temperature,  although  we  have  seen  it  grown  pretty 
successfully  in  an  East  Indian  house.  Specimens  are 
flowering  freely  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London. 

Diurus  maculata. 

Few  of  the  species  of  this  Australian  genus  have  yet 
been  introduced,  and  even  those  that  have  been  are  still 
very  rare  in  gardens.  YYe  have  some  specimens  before 
us  of  the  species  under  notice  from  Mr.  F.  YY7.  Moore, 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  and  we  must 
confess  that  the  structure  or  homology  of  parts  is  not  a 
little  puzzling  at  first  sight.  The  two  tails  to  which  the 
generic  name  refers  consists  in  the  petals,  which  are 
very  much  longer  than  the  other  organs  of  the  flower, 
and  extend  upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  appear  in 
the  position  of  sepals  ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the 
flower  reveals  the  true  structure,  there  being  nothing 
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abnormal 'in  the  number  of  parts.  The  lip  is  deeply 
three-parted,  the  lateral  lobes  appearing  as  petals  at 
first  sight.  The  whole  flower  is  yellow,  variously 
blotched  and  spotted  with  brown.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  terrestrial,  as  is  that  of  all  the  other  species. 
With  few  exceptions,  plants  of  this  habit  are  neglected 
in  this  country. 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  yellow. 

Yet  another  grand  variation  in  this  fine  species  is  in 
bloom  with  Sydney  Courtauld,  Esq.,  in  the  Booking 
Place  collection.  The  spike  has  twelve  flowers,  each 
4  ins.  across  from  point  to  point  of  the  sepals,  which 
are,  like  the  petals,  broad  and  fringed.  The  labellum  is 
bright  yellow,  petals  sulphur-yellow,  whiter  towards 
the  edges.  The  sepals,  which  have  each  three  to  five 
large  reddish  brown  blotches,  are  pale  yellow  on  the 
surface,  except  in  the  parts  where  the  heavy  crimson 
colour  of  the  reverse  side  shows  through.  In  fine,  it  is 
a  grand  form  of  spotted  0.  crispum,  but  yellow  instead 
of  white.  An  exceptionally  fine  form  of  C.  Trianee  with 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  good  C.  Gaskelliana,  with 
petals  nearly  3  ins.  in  width,  and  fine  circular  labellum 
comes  from  the  same  collection. — James  O'Brien. 
- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

— -j- - 

THE  STOVE. 

Tuberous-rooted  Plants. — See  that  all  such  things 
as  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  tuberous -rooted  Begonias  and 
similar  things  are  potted  up  as  soon  as  the  tubers  have 
commenced  to  grow.  In  the  case  of  those  that  have 
been  wintered  in  pots  in  the  old  soil,  give  a  good 
watering  an  hour  or  two  previous  to  turning  them  out 
of  the  pots,  as  this  will  greatly  facilitate  the  operation, 
and  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  breaking  any  young  roots 
that  may  have  been  made.  The  longer  such  things  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  old  soil  now,  the  free  and 
unstinted  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  the  more  delayed. 

Calatheas:  Spathiphyllum. — The  first  of  these 
genera  include  the  greater  number  of  plants  that  are 
useful  for  horticultural  purposes,  although  a  few 
of  the  Spathiphyllums  are  ornamental  subjects.  The 
Marantas  are  included  in  the  first  genus,  though 
generally  grown  under  the  latter  name  in  gardens. 
All  should  now  be  potted  without  further  delay. 
Owing  to  their  fast-growing  nature  they  should  be 
re-potted  every  season,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  peat  and 
leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
sand  ;  and  the  material  should  also  be  used  in  as 
lumpy  a  condition  as  possible  to  permit  of  its  penetra¬ 
tion  freely  by  the  large  fleshy  roots  of  this  class  of 
plants,  and  to  maintain  the  porosity  of  the  soil 
necessitated  by  the  quantity  of  water  required  during 
the  growing  season.  If  division  is  necessary,  shake 
away  the  old  soil  thoroughly,  and  separate  the  crowns 
with  a  knife,  so  that  no  loss  or  waste  may  accrue. 

Anthueiums. — A  looser  compost  even  than  the 
above  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Anthuriums  to  ensure 
a  free  and  healthy  growth.  Fibrous  loam,  peat, 
sphagnum  moss,  potsherds,  and  charcoal,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  sand,  make  a  good  compost,  while 
drainage  must  not  be  neglected.  Division  may  also  be 
effected  if  necessary  in  the  same  way  as  that  mentioned 
for  Calatheas. 

Seed  Sowing. — Make  sowings  of  such  things  as 
Rhodanthe,  Acroclinium,  Gomphrena,  Celosia,  Cocks¬ 
combs,  Petunias,  and  whenever  sufficiently  germinated, 
gradually  inure  to  a  cooler  temperature  to  prevent 
drawing.  _ 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Pelargoniums. — Pot  on  the  Pelargoniums  of  the  show 
and  fancy  class  without  further  delay  ;  keep  them  well 
exposed  to  light,  and  do  not  permit  overcrowding,  as  its 
effects  are  inimical  to  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  plants. 

Eupatoriums. — A  stock  of  these  for  next  year’s 
work  should  be  propagated  frbm  cuttings,  so  that  they 
may  have  plenty  of  time  to  develop  to  a  useful  size 
before  they  are  required  for  winter  and  spring  work. 
Few  of  the  species  of  this  vast  genus  are  cultivated, 
but  of  these  the  following  will  give  a  long  succession  of 
bloom  in  the  respective  order  given,  namely,  E. 
odoratum,  E.  riparium,  E.  (Hebeclinium)  ianthinum, 
E.  (H. )  atrorubens,  and  E.  Weinmannianum.  The 
last  three  flower  pretty  much  about  the  same  time, 
from  now  onwards. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

The  Vineries. — During  the  long  spell  of  severe 
frosty  weather,  together  with  north  or  north-east  dry 


cutting  winds  which  we  have  experienced  for  some 
weeks  past,  the  recently-started  Vines  have  not  been 
making  very  favourable  progress,  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  sunlight  and  the  impossibility  of  giving  proper 
ventilation.  This  is  also  telling  upon  the  earlier 
vineries,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  keep  the  temperature 
as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  that  necessary  to 
prevent  actual  check  to  growth. 

Tomatos. — Those  intended  for  growth  in  pots  should 
now  be  potted  up  without  further  delay,  and  placed  in 
a  position  where  they  will  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  light,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  anything 
but  satisfactory.  Those  that  are  to  be  planted  in  beds 
for  training  under  glass  should  also  receive  due 
attention,  otherwise  satisfactory  results  cannot  be 
expected.  If  room  cannot  be  afforded  for  potting  on  a 
batch  to  be  ultimately  planted  outdoors  on  the  accession 
of  suitable  weather,  another  sowing  may  be  made  for 
that  purpose,  so  that  they  may  become  thoroughly 
established  and  strong  plants  by  that  time. 

Celery.— Sow  seeds  in  pans  for  the  main  crop,  as 
the  seedlings  take  some  time  to  attain  size.  As  soon  as 
fit  to  handle,  prick  off  into  boxes,  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  vinery  to  urge  them  onwards.  Use  rough  material, 
or  even  flaky  but  well-decayed  pieces  of  manure  for 
drainage,  in+o  which  the  young  plants  will  root,  and 
transplant  easily.  _ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Potatos. — The  season  is  by  no  means  far  advanced, 
but  no  favourable  opportunity  of  getting  a  large  breadth 
of  Potatos  into  the  ground  should  be  lost,  as  other  work 
will  come  on  apace.  Unless  rainy  weather  should  set  in, 
the  ground  will  be  in  a  favourable  condition  for 
operations  on  the  accession  of  a  few  days  of  mild 
weather. 

Peaches.— It  is  well  to  be  prepared  beforehand  with 
everything  ;  and  the  advancing  or  expanding  buds  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  on  open  walls  should 
be  protected  with  hexagonal  netting,  or  better  still,  with 
Spruce  or  Cherry  Laurel  branches.  Tiffany  can  also  be 
used,  but  it  entails  removal  during  the  day,  while  the 
others  do  not. 

Pruning. — All  arrears  of  this  wcrk  should  now  be 
completed,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  trees  them¬ 
selves,  and  other  subjects,  but  other  work  will  quite 
occupy  all  the  labour  at  command  until  seed-sowing  and 
various  garden  crops  are  got  in. 
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Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement. 

March  1st. 

This  being  the  final  meeting  of  the  session,  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
the  president,  occupied  the  chair.  The  paper  read 
was  on  the  Bhododendron,  the  author  being  Mr. 
Robert  Kerr,  who  said  that  in  no  city  or  neighbourhood 
had  so  much  been  done  to  popularise  the  beautiful 
genus  of  plants  known  as  the  Rhododendron  as  in 
Manchester.  For  a  period  of  quite  thirty-five  years  the 
public  spirit  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  was  so 
strong  in  the  citizens,  had  been  potent  for  the  spread 
of  gardening  and  its  kindred  arts,  and  it  was  with 
some  diffidence  that  he  came  before  the  society  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Rhododendron,  the  evergreen  shrubs  of  our  landscapes 
and  gardens  were  very  few,  and  no  plant  had  so  altered 
the  face  of  the  country  and  all  our  gardens  as  the 
Rhododendron,  embellishing  and  beautifying  as  it  did 
all  parts  of  our  islands,  and  becoming  almost  as  plentiful 
as  if  it  were  an  indigenous  plant  in  many  localities. 
Only  120  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  arrival  of 
Rhododendron  ponticutn,  which  came  from  Gibraltar  ; 
but  the  investigations  of  botanists  proved  that  this  was 
not  the  original  habitat  of  the  plant,  as  it  had  migrated 
from  Asia  Minor  (one  province  of  which  was  called 
Pontas),  either  by  natural  agency  or  by  the  hands  of 
man  in  his  westward  progress,  as  the  shores  on  the 
Mediterranean  were  gradually  colonised  from  the  east. 
The  name  Rhododendron  was  a  significant  one.  It 
came  from  the  two  Greek  words,  rhodon  and  dendron. 
Students  of  language  told  us  that  in  olden  times — and 
all  ancient  writers  bore  out  their  statement — there  was 
no  real  knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  and  that 
the  term  rhodon  was  applied  to  all  gay  red  flowers, 
just  as  the  word  Lily  was  now  applied  to  totally  diverse 
flowers  because  of  their  chaste  and  beautiful  forms  and 
colours.  The  second  half  of  the  word,  dendron,  was 
the  term  for  tree,  and  it  was  very  certain  that  the 
compound  word  was  first  applied  to  any  red-flowering 


shrub.  The  name  was  undoubtedly  first  applied  by 
Pliny  to  the  Oleander  about  the  Christian  era,  and 
from  that  time  to  that  of  Elizabeth — a  period  of  1,500 
years — botanical  knowledge  remained  almost  a  blank  ; 
but  with  the  revival  of  literature  and  art  in  Italy  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Csesalpinas  published, 
at  Florence,  a  history  of  plants,  and  in  it  he  gave  the 
name  Rhododendron  to  the  Alpine  Roses,  as  they  were 
then  and  are  still  called. 

About  1750  a  genera  linterest  in  the  improvement 
of  gardens  began,  and  Rhododendron  ponticum  was 
easily  cultivated  and  propagated.  So  much  so,  that  by 
the  close  of  the  century  this  now  old-fashioned  species 
had  been  planted  freely  by  all  the  great  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  was  to  be  found  embellishing  most  gardens, 
with  what  beautiful  effect  is  very  evident  at  the  present 
day.  The  colonists  in  New  England  and  Canada, 
partaking  of  the  old  tastes  and  liking  for  all  that  was 
beautiful,  began  to  send  specimens  of  their  flora  to  the 
mother  country.  The  first  Rhododendron  sent  here 
appears  to  have  been  a  tall  straggling  species,  to  which, 
from  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  its  race,  the 
name  of  Maximum  was  given.  The  present  glorious 
race  of  Rhododendrons  had  been  raised  as  clearly  and 
absolutely  by  the  highest  form  of  gardening  as  was  the 
finest  marble  statue  the  work  of  the  sculptor’s  hands. 
He  feared  that  too  many  of  those  people  who  saw  these 
splendid  plants  at  our  exhibitions  and  in  our  gardens, 
failed  to  realise  the  fact  that  they  did  not  grow  in  any 
part  of  the  world  as  wild  or  native  plants,  but  were  the 
result  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  improving  even  nature 
itself.  To  Messrs.  Waterer  and  Godfrey,  and  Mr. 
Cunningham  must  be  awarded  most  of  the  praise  for 
these  results,  and  he  regretted  very  much  that  the  real 
history  of  these  now  indispensable  plants  would  much 
of  it  be  lost,  for  little  was  recorded  in  the  gardening 
papers,  and  it  was  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  history 
should  be  written  something  like  that  of  the  Clematis 
by  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  of  Chelsea,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Jackman.  Unless  something  in  that  direction  were 
done  soon,  much  that  would  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
follow  us  would  pass  into  forgetfulness.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  shrub,  but  in 
selecting  varieties  he  bade  growers  be  careful.  All  the 
kinds  which  were  good  at  Bagshot,  Woking,  or  Ascot 
were  not  Lancashire  plants,  but  many  of  the  very  best 
did  partake  of  Lancashire  traits  in  being  hardy  and 
vigorous,  thriving  under  great  adversity,  and  by  their 
flowers,  even  in  the  smoke  of  our  cities,  casting  a  halo 
of  beauty  around  them. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Upjohn,  Worsley,  said  he  did  not  know 
what  would  now  be  done  in  that  district  without  the 
hardy  Rhododendron.  If  it  were  taken  away  from  their 
woods  and  shrubberies,  almost  perfect  desolation  would 
be  the  result.  Its  foliage  in  the  winter  months  and 
clusters  of  beautiful  flowers  in  summer  were  a  charming 
sight.  Another  matter  of  interest  was  that  game, 
which  destroyed  so  much  undergrowth  in  the  woods, 
did  not  interfere  with  the  Rhododendron.  Too  much 
could  not,  in  fact,  be  said  in  praise  of  this  shrub. 

Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield  said  the  reason  the  Rho¬ 
dodendron  did  so  well  in  England  was  because  we  had 
a  humid  climate.  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  shrub,  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  plant  them  on  a 
high  and  dry  sandy  bank.  To  do  so  was  to  torture  and 
really  to  kill  them.  Another  matter  to  remember  was 
to  keep  them  away  from  lime.  The  hybridist  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  Rhododendron,  and  had,  in 
fact,  accomplished  no  greater  wonders  than  in  this  class 
of  plants.  The  president,  Messrs.  H.  Driver,  H. 
Bennett,  Plant,  W.  Lunt,  E.  G.  Hughes,  and  F. 
Robinson  each  also  said  a  few  words. 

The  president  said  this  was  the  most  successful 
session  the  society  had  had  in  its  history.  An  attempt 
would  perhaps  soon  be  made  to  establish  a  library,  and 
the  papers  read  during  the  session  were  about  to  be 
printed  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  the  members. 


Royal  Horticultural. — March  6th. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  on  Tuesday,  when  the  agreement  as  to  the 
lease  of  the  premises  at  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  was 
finally  settled,  and  a  sub-committee  was  requested  to 
see  the  details  of  furnishing,  &e. ,  promptly  carried  out, 
as  the  exhibition  on  March  13th  will  be  the  last  held 
at  South  Kensington.  Reports  were  received  and 
adopted  from  the  Finance  and  Chiswick  Committees, 
whereby  it  is  hoped  that  both  increased  economy  and 
efficiency  maybe  introduced  into  the  society’s  work. 

It  was  resolved  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Fellows’ 
Committee  on  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — 1.  The 
appointment  of  local  secretaries  in  the  provinces. 
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2.  The  best  mode  of  affiliation  between  local  societies 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  3.  The  desir¬ 
ability  of  petitioning  the  Government  to  include 
horticulture  with  agriculture  under  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  Board.  The  next  meeting  of  council  was  fixed 
for  March  13th. 


coloured  form  of  tlie  same  ;  also,  without  number,  two  well- 
coloured  forms  of  Dendrobium  nobile.  J.  E.  Bonny  :  Angrsecuiu 
polystachyum. 

Communications  Received. — T.  B. — J.  R. — A.  II. — G.  Russell. 
— J.  H.  H.— H.  B.— R.  0.— J.  C.— C.  B.,  St.  Petersburgh.  — 
E.  S.  D. — W.  P.— H.  C. 

- ~>X-»’ - 


National  Chrysanthemum. — March  5th. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  the 
above  date,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  president,  being  in  the 
chair.  A  deputation  from  the  Sheffield  and  West 
Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Hague,  Mr.  Newsham,  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock, 
secretary,  attended  the  meeting,  and  were  accorded  a 
most  hearty  welcome  by  the  president  on  behalf  of  the 
society.  Five  new  members  were  elected,  and  the 
North  Finchley  and  Derby  Chrysanthemum  Societies 
were  admitted  into  affiliation.  The  principal  business 
brought  forward  was  the  report,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  schedule  sub-committee,  and  after 
some  discussion,  principally  bearing  upon  the  selection 
of  the  judges  for  the  several  shows,  the  adoption  of  the 
report  was  carried  by  a  substantial  majority.  The 
schedule  proposed  for  the  Provincial  Show  by  the 
committee  of  the  Sheffield  Society  and  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  National  was  also  approved  of,  and 
Mr.  Woodcock  stated  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  great  interest-that  was  being,taken  in 
the  matter  in  Sheffield,  the  first  provincial  show  of 
the  society  would  be  thoroughly  representative  of 
British  Chrysanthemum  culture,  and  a  credit  to  all 
concerned  in  its  organisation. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED, 

Little  &  Ballaxtyxe,  Carlisle.— Farm  Seeds. 

Dickson  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Farm  Seeds. 

C.  Bennett,  Standard  Nursery,  Homebush,  New  South  Wales. 
— New  and  Old  Roses. 

Toogood  &  Fixlaysox,  Southampton. — Farm  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1SSS. 

- — >X<- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  read¬ 
ing  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  March 
3rd,  was  30 '02  in.  ;  the  highest  reading  was  30p2-3  in. 
on  Tuesday  at  noon,  and  the  lowest  29  '78  in.  on 
Friday  evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  was  31  ’5°,  and  8  ’8°  below  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  was  considerably  below  the  average  throughout 
the  week  ;  the  coldest  day  was  Wednesday,  when  the 
mean  fell  to  29  ‘5°,  and  showed  a  deficiency  of  10'8°. 
The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  north-easterly, 
and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  15 '6 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  2'0  above  the  average  in 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  or  melted 
snow  was  measured  on  two  days  of  the  week,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  0'02  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  10 ’4  hours, 
against  17  "2  hours  at  Glynde  Tlace,  Lewes. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Cyclamen  Atkinsi. — E.  Moss:  This  form  is  not  a  species, 
having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Painswick,  from  Cyclamen 
ibericum.  This,  again,  has  been  a  great  puzzle  to  gardeners,  as 
it  is  frequently  grown  in  gardens — if  not  always  so,  outside  of 
botanic  gardens— as  C.  Coum  veraum,  or  as  C.  vernum.  C. 
Atkinsi  is  then  merely  a  pale-coloured  form  of  C.  ibericum,  and 
C.  Atkinsi  album,  a  white  variety.  All  are  hardy,  but  the 
latter  forms  are  not  yet  very  plentiful,  and  are  generally  grown 
in  pots  under  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame. 

Libonia  Reedi. — G.  Haden :  Judging  from  the  size  and  weak 
drooping  habit  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  size,  colour,  and 
number  of  the  flowers  produced  it  does  not  sufficiently  differ,  if 
it  does  in  any  way,  from  Libonia  Penrhosiensis,  and  the  name  is 
a  mere  garden  one  for  that  of  the  plant  mentioned.  It  was  raised 
at  Penrhose  Castle,  from  Libonia  floribunda  crossed  with  Jaeob- 
inia  (Sericographis)  Ghiesbreghti-na,  which  are  both  elegant  and 
attractive  garden  plants.  The  hybrid  has  dwarfer  stems  and 
larger  flowers,  but  comparatively  sparingly  produced,  when  we 
consider  the  floriferous  character  of  its  parents. 

Grafting  Clematis  ixdivisa  lobata. — H.  B. .-  The  present  is 
a  good  time  to  graft  this  useful  greenhouse  subject.  Use  small 
pieces  of  stem  containing  one  bud  if  terminal,  or  two  in  the  case 
of  lateral  buds,  as  the  leaves  are  opposite.  We  have  also  known 
the  stem  to  be  split  down  the  middle,  so  as  to  separate  the  buds, 
using  both  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  new  or  rare  kinds.  These 
may  be  splice-grafted  on  pieces  of  the  strong  or  fleshy  roots. 

Moss  ox  Lawn. — E.  Weller :  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  nor  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  to  try  some  means  of  renovating  the  moss- 
grown  portions  of  your  lawn.  A  hard  raking  would  do  much  to 
destroy  the  moss,  after  which  you  might  give  a  top-dressing  of 
some  rich  earthy  material,  to  which  a  liberal  quantity  of  lime 
has  been  added.  This  should  be  spread  over  and  roughly  raked, 
so  as  to  distribute  it  equally,  after  which  it  may  be  allowed  to 
lie  for  a  time  till  frost  or  rain  softens  and  breaks  up  the  lumpy 
portiou.  The  stones  or  rough  material  may  then  be  carefully 
raked  off.  The  grass  would  also  be  assisted  by  an  application 
of  some  nitrogenous  manure  after  growth  has  commenced . 

Old  Camellias. — Geo.  Slade:  If  the  Camellias  you  mention 
are  good  kinds  they  will  be  well  worth  the  trouble  of  cutting 
down  and  remodelling.  We  have  experience  of  old  plants  such 
at  you  mention  being  grown  on  a  wall,  that  were  lifted,  potted 
and  remodelled  or  formed  into  bush  shape.  We  should  advise 
keeping  them  in  pots  for  a  time  until  fresh  roots  and  branches 
are  produced  before  again  planting  out.  To  obtain  bushy  plants 
cut  the  old  branches  hard  back,  and  after  potting  stand  them  in 
a  stove  temperature,  or  what  would,  perhaps,  be  better,  a  vinery 
before  the  Vines  become  so  completely  furnished  with  foliage  as 
to  prevent  the  proper  ingress  of  light  to  the  plants  beneath.  At 
all  events,  a  warm  temperature  is  necessary  to  start  them  into 
growth  afresh. 

Vinery,  &e. — Enquirer :  You  can  safely  start  the  Vines  now 
with  the  amount  of  heat  you  can  command,  which  is  quite 
sufficient.  The  night  temperature  now  should  be  about  50s,  and 
in  the  daytime  with  sun-heat  you  can  let  it  rise  to  about  65°, 
increasing  it  gradually  as  the  sun  gets  more  powerful.  Syringe 
the  Vines  on  fine  bright  days  about  S  a.m.,  and  again  when  you 
close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  until  they  come  into 
flower.  You  cannot  do  much  with  flowering  plants  under  the 
Vines,  but  most  Ferns  and  Selaginellas  would  do  well.  You 
should  get  Mrs.  Loudon’s  Amateur  Gardeners’  Calendar. 
Thomson's  Handy  Boole  of  the  Floiver  Garden  is  published  by 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Names  or  Plants.— A.  Bussell,  Jun. :  Dendrobium  crassinode 
albiflorum,  sometimes  called  D.  crassinode  album,  and  by  no 
means  common  in  collections.  It  js  certainly  more  valuable 
than  the  type.  John  H.  Watson :  Oncidium  pubes,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  not  Singapore.  Box  received  from  Bracebridcfe  vjithout 
letter:  1,  Cypiipedium  villosum;  2,  a  very  dark  and  well- 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  1th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcfi,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  brisk 
inquiry  for  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds.  White  Clover, 
owing  to  some  large  sales,  has  advanced  fully  2s.  per 
cwt.  Red  Clover,  Alsike  .and  Trefoil  sell  freely  at 
present  low  prices.  Rye  Grasses  unchanged.  No 
changes  in  value  of  Tares  or  Bird  Seeds. 

- *5^- - 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  8th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 


Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  40  0  45  0 

Melons  . each 

Pears, .  J-sieve . . 


i.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..  3  0  6  0 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  2  0  5  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 
Strawberries,  per  doz.  13  2  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSprouts,perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  1  3  19 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips _  perbun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

3  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0 

Azalea _  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  10  30 
Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun.12  0  IS  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Cyclamen..  12  blooms  0  6  10 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen . .  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  06  10 
Liliurn  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Paper- white  Narcissus, 

12  bun.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays. .  OS  10 
Poinsettia.  .12  blooms  4  0  6  0 

Primroses _ 12  bun.  10  2  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  3  0  SO 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  16  3  0 
Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun.  10  4  0 

Tropaeolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  16 

—  French. ...  12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun.  3  6  4  6 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  3  6  6  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.24  0  36  0 

Cyclamen. . .  .per  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  perdoz.12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  . .  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  6ach .  2  0  10  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Genistas . per  doz  S  0  12  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Lily  of  Valley,  per  doz.15  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette ..  per  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  SO  60 

Single  Primula  or 

sinensis  . doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Tulips  .  .per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
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Publishers  :  C.  EGLHSTGTOH  &  Co.  (Limited), 
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CARTERS’ 

TESTED  SEEDS 

FOR  GARDENS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  ?4°sf  2/6 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  Sfg as  5/- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  Post  free 

CARTERS’  BOX,  sss  7/6 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  Post  free 

CARTERS’  BOX,  f0"”£S".f  Ifl/fi 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  12  varieties  of  ■  ^  /  V 
Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  SA/- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  20  varieties  of  *  ■  / 
Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  &7SS5  20/- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  carriage 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round  price  free. 

Larger  Boxes,  30/,  40/,  60/,  carriage  free. 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 

Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Royal  Warrants , 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

I 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  March  20th.  —  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Frotlieroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  21st.— Spring  Shows  of  the  Royal  Botanic, 
Preston  <2  days),  and  Stoke  and  Guildford  Horticultural 
(2  days)  Societies.  Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Japanese  Lilies,  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday',  March  22nd.— Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's 
Spring  Show.  Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  23rd. — Falkirk  Spring  Show.  Gardeners’  Orphan 
F’und  :  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  6  p.m.  Sale 
of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  March  24th. — Crystal  Palace  Spring  Show.  Sale  of 
Plants,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  462. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  17,  1888. 


A  Minister  of  Horticulture. — The  com¬ 
parative  helplessness  of  the  British  farmer 
seems  in  no  case  to  he  more  fully  displayed 
than  in  the  cry  for  a  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
It  seems  to  be  a  set  idea  with  the  farmer,  that 
all  his  troubles  come  from  a  lack  of  high 
ministerial  oversight,  and  if  he  could  but  get 
some  Heaven-born  politician  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  through 
a  Government  department — to  be,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  cherub  sitting  aloft  keeping  watch 
over  the  life  and  welfare  of  Farmer  John — all 
would  be  well  and  farming  would  be  saved. 
It  seems  odd  that  any  such  notion  of  the 
nature  of  centralised  and  fatherly  government 
should  exist  just  now,  when  one  of  the  political 
dogmas  of  all  parties  seems  to  be  that  we  have 
in  government  far  too  much  centralisation, 
and  that  localities  should  have  legislative 
powers  greatly  beyond  what  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  possessed. 

It  is  true  we  have  a  Minister  of  Education, 
but  education  is  now  a  strictly  governmental 
duty.  We  have  also  a  Minister  of  Trade,  but 
trade  has  its  ramifications  all  over  the  world, 
and  constantly  demands  the  interference  of  a 
Government  department.  Farming,  however, 
is  far  from  being  a  complicated  occupation  ; 
it  may  be  conducted  -with  all  possible  skill  and, 
perhaps,  of  success  without  Government  aid, 
beyond  certain  sanitary  regulations  which, 
however,  apply  more  or  less  to  the  entire 
community.  Indeed,  agriculture  is  far  more 


dependent  upon  the  good  feeling  which  exists 
between  landlord,  tenant  and  labourer,  and  if 
there  be  antagonism,  especially  between  the 
first-named  pair,  then  injury  must  follow. 
Agriculture,  indeed,  needs  a  far  freer  hand 
than  it  has  at  present ;  but  a  Minister,  to 
justify  his  office,  would  interfere  so  far  that  he 
would  soon  become  to  the  farmer  an  intolerable 
bore.  But  whilst  we  know  that  farming  has 
dropped  so  low,  for  a  time,  that  its  workers 
are  willing  to  catch  at  any  straw,  even  though 
it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  special  Minister, 
presently  to  become  a  chain  or  fetter,  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  proposal  to 
have  either  a  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  horticulture,  or  that  it  should  be 
tacked  on  to  any  other  department.  Gen¬ 
erally,  we  have  no  such  horticulture  in  the 
world  as  is  that  of  the  British  Isles,  and  it 
has  grown  up  to  its  present  illustrious  posi¬ 
tion  solely  by  its  own  inherent  strength. 
Except  in  the  estimation  of  those  poor 
people  who  exist  upon  the  smiles,  and  under 
the  baleful  influence  of  official  despotism,  and 
seem  thankful  to  Providence  that  they  are  so 
highly  favoured,  who  wants  the  interference 
of  a  department  of  the  Government  in  horti¬ 
culture  1  The  thing  is  too  absurd,  and  should 
be  scouted  to  the  uttermost  by  all  who  love 
horticulture.  It  might  be  pleaded  that  had 
we  such  a  Minister  or  department  some  greater 
facility  would  be  afforded  for  the  home  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Tobacco  than  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  seems  disposed  to  offer.  Here 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  refusing  to  help  people 
in  a  wild-goose  chase,  is  likely  to  prove  their 
best  friend. 

Then  it  is  assumed  that  such  a  Minister 
could  help  to  obtain  reduced  railway  rates 
for  market  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  it  must 
be  obvious  that  on  no  principle  of  fairness  can 
rates  of  carriage  of  a  specially  preferential 
kind  be  given  to  one  class  of  trade  which 
another  maji  not  have,  and,  therefore,  any 
interference  in  that  direction  will  come 
with  more  force  from  the  various  chambers 
of  commerce  than  from  any  section  of 
trade.  The  fettering  of  the  foreign  plant 
trade,  consequent  upon  the  prevalence  of 
the  Phylloxera  abroad,  should  be  a  warning 
to  us  how  we  commit  our  loved  industry  to 
the  care  of  any  Government  department.  The 
famous  Colorado  Potato  bug  scare,  as  it  was, 
made  us  look  positively  ridiculous,  and  with 
a  horticultural  Minister  matters  would  have 
reached  the  highest  point  of  absurd  sublimity. 
Why,  we  now  see  a  new  scare  created  in  the 
singular  statement  of  Mr.  C.  Whitehead,  that 
the  Hop  aphis  finds  a  winter  nest-plant  in 
the  Damson,  the  leaves  of  which  are  infested 
with  aphis  eggs  in  the  autumn,  and  that 
wise  entomological  adviser  of  the  Government 
actually  urges  that  their  foliage  should  be 
washed  to  cleanse  it  of  the  eggs !  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Damsons  are  decid¬ 
uous,  and  that  as  all  the  leaves  fall  in  the 
winter,  they  can  be  gathered  up  and  burned, 
or  buried  deep  down  in  the  soil  by  digging 
them  in.  We  here  assert  that  this  is  all 
nonsense,  and  is  but  the  product  of  appointing 
someone  who  must  make  it  apparent  that 
something  is  done  for  the  salary. 

A  little  while  ago  we  had  Miss  Ormerod 
creating  great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
taught  farmers — that  is,  those  who  did  not 
know  better — because  of  the  assumed  ravages 
of  the  Hessian  fly.  Those  who  did  know 
better  laughed  ;  and  now  we  have  a  profes¬ 
sional  declaration  that  this  terrible  fly  can 
never  be  harmful  to  the  wheat  crops  m  our 
variable  climate.  Mr.  Whitehead  grandly 
assured  his  employers  that  the  Turnip  fly  was 
injurious  to  Turnips  in  some  parts  of  Kent  ! 
Why,  this  fly  is  an  enemy  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  has  defied  the  entomologists  time  out  of 
mind  !  The  drought  did  the  Turnip  crop  a 
thousand  times  more  harm.  Agricultural  and 
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horticultural  Ministers  and  advisers  may  make 
excellent  alarmists  and  muddlers,  but  may 
Heaven  save  us  from  their  infliction. 

- - 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  Rose  and  Horticultural 
Society.— The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society 
will  be  held  on  July  16th. 

Pansy  Shows. — The  Scottish  Pansy  Society’s  exhi¬ 
bition  is  announced  to  be  held  on  June  15th,  in  Lyon  & 
Turnbull’s  Rooms,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  the 
Waverley  Pansy  Society’s  show  on  June  23rd. 

Spring  Flowers. — Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Son’s 
annual  private  exhibition  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
other  spring  flowers,  will  be  held  at  their  Highgate 
Nursery  from  the  27th  inst.  to  April  7th. 

The  Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Society’s  thirty-first 
annual  exhibition  is  announced  to  be  held  on  August 
14th,  and  a  schedule  of  prizes  amounting  to  upwards 
of  £237  has  just  been  issued.  The  premier  class  is 
still  the  one  for  a  group  of  plants,  in  which  six  prizes 
are  offered  ranging  from  £15  to  £5. 

Peat  and  Loam. — From  Messrs.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Wood  Green,  we  have  received  samples  of  the  peat  and 
loam  they  are  now  offering,  and  of  which  no  more  need 
be  said  than  that  both  are  of  the  best  quality. 

Mr.  Paul,  of  Paisley,  the  well-known  florist,  being 
about  to  remove  from  the  Crossflat  Nursery  to  a  new 
place  at  Bridge  of  Weir,  between  Paisley  and  Greenock, 
his  friends  propose  to  give  him  a  testimonial  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  floriculture,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  Keir,  gardener,  Sherwood,  Paisley,  has  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Gardening-  Changes. — Mr.  J.  F.  Raggett  has  been 
engaged  as  gardener  to  Lord  Hylton,  at  Merstham 
House,  Red  Hill,  Surrey  ;  Mr.  R.  E.  Filkins,  for  four 
years  gardener  to  P.  J.  Slanger,  Esq.,  St.  Mary  Cray, 
Kent,  is  engaged  as  gardener  to  G.  Buchanan,  Esq., 
Tower  Fields,  Keston,  near  Beckenham  ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Smith,  for  five  years  foreman  at  Hewell  Gardens, 
Bromsgrove,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Bruce,  Testwood  Park,  Southampton  ;  and  Mr. 
T.  Croxford,  late  foreman  at  Weston  Park,  Shifnal, 
has  become  gardener  to  T.  D.  Hale,  Esq.,  Farnham 
Chase,  Slough. 

Hybrid  Dendrobes. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee,  on  Tuesday,  some  cut  flowers  were  for¬ 
warded  by  Mr.  Yeitch,  with  the  following  observations: — 
“  The  two  flowers  of  Dendrobium  mieans  (hyb.)  were 
each  raised  from  a  different  cross — one  from  D.  litui- 
florum  and  the  Assam  form  of  D.  Wardianum,  and  the 
other  from  D.  lituiflorum  and  the  Burmese  form  of 
D.  Wardianum.  The  Assam  D.  Wardianum,  as  is 
well  known  among  the  cultivators  of  Orchids,  has 
shorter  and  more  slender  stems,  but  more  highly- 
coloured  flowers  than  the  Burmese  form,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  last-named  peculiarity  is  perpetuated 
in  the  hybrid.  We  may  also  add  that  the  seedling 
from  the  Assam  form  has  more  slender  stems  than  that 
from  the  Burmese  form,  which,  like  its  parent,  has  the 
more  robust  stems  and  paler-coloured  flowers.” 

A  New  Stropliantlius. — Strophanthus  madagascar- 
iensis,  a  new  species,  named  and  sent  by  Dr.  Daruty, 
of  Maheburg,  Mauritius,  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Tuesday.  The  genus  is 
African,  of  the  order  Apocynacese,  or  “Dogbanes,”  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  cord-like  appendages  to 
the  corolla.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  structure  and 
poisonous  properties  of  the  seed.  The  latter  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  Dandelion,  but  is  larger,  and  has 
the  silky  hairs  distributed  down  the  greater  part  of  the 
shaft.  The  natives  crush  the  seeds,  from  which  a  red 
oily  mass  is  obtained,  with  which  they  smear  their  arrow 
points.  Several  varieties  or  species  are  known,  but 
more  material  is  required  for  an  accurate  discrimination 
of  them.  As  a  drug,  the  active  principle  Stroplianthin 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  pod  as  well  as  the  seed,  and 
is  very  powerfully  toxic,  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  killing 
a  large  dog. 

National  Horticultural  Society  of  France. — The 
catalogue  of  the  general  exhibition  of  the  Products  of 
Horticulture,  to  be  held  by  this  society  from  the  25th 
to  the  31st  of  May  is  now  before  us.  There  are  prizes 
offered  for  exhibits  in  229  classes,  including  the  products 
of  horticulture  proper  grown  under  glass  and  in  the  open 
air,  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Arboriculture  and  fruits, 
market  garden  products  or  subjects  for  culture,  col¬ 
lections  of  artificial  specimens,  serving  for  the  teaching 
of  horticulture,  besides  implements  and  works  of  use 
or  ornament  in  parks  and  gardens.  The  catalogue  also 
contains  a  list  of  plants  and  objects  to  be  exhibited, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  A  horticultural 
congress  is  also  to  be  held  at  the  same  time,  and  some 
sheets  accompanying  the  catalogue  give  the  rules  to  be 
observed,  and  also  the  questions  to  be  read  and  discussed 
at  the  congress. 
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THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  is  at  least  one  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  journals  which  supports  the  recommendations 
of  the  Fellows’  Committee.  It  appears  to  me  strange 
that  some  of  the  horticultural  press,  who  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  their  staff,  and  who,  I  believe, 
are  also  Fellows  of  the  society,  and  were  present  at  the 
general  meeting,  should  now  pour  cold  water  on  these 
recommendations  which  were  read  to  the  meeting,  and 
to  which  they  did  not  then  raise  one  word  of  objection. 
Instead  they  now  recommend  the  council  to  adopt  a 
timid  and  half-hearted  policy— a  policy  which,  if  they 
themselves  adopted,  would  speedily  efface  them  from 
the  journalistic  world,  and  if  adopted  by  the  owner  of 
a  ginger-beer  stall,  would  hastily  conduct  him  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  We,  however,  should  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies  ;  a  bad  advertisement  is  better  than  no  adver¬ 
tisement  at  all.  If  the  society  is  to  continue  its 
existence,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  have  a  London  office,  easy  of  access,  in 
some  central  position. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  society  should  endeavour 
to  induce  horticulturists  to  join,  in  order  that  funds 
may  be  procured  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chiswick 
Gardens.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a 
few  meetings  in  the  summer  in  those  gardens,  in  order 
to  give  persons  who  reside  near  Chiswick  some  induce¬ 
ment  to  join  the  society. 

I  think  it  will  prove  good  policy  to  have  some  place 
nearer  the  City  than  either  South  Kensington  or 
Chiswick  at  which  to  hold  the  fortnightly  shows. 
Although  the  Drill  Hall  near  Victoria  Street  may  not 
be  everything  that  could  be  wished,  none  the  less  it  is 
close  to  the  Army  and  Xavy  Stores,  which  large 
numbers  of  people  frequent.  I  shall  be  much  disap¬ 
pointed  if  sufficient  gate-money  be  not  taken  to  at  least 
pay  the  rent  of  the  hall,  provided  the  trade  support  the 
society  by  exhibiting  the  plants  of  their  establishments. 
I  expect  to  be  told  that  the  gate-money  at  South 
Kensington  was  a  failure  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  during  the  Colonial  and  other  exhibitions  the 
society  did  not  charge  for  admission.  If  £50  has  been 
taken  as  gate-money  in  Finsbury  Circus,  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  few  sickly  plants  grown  in  the  City,  which 
I  have  known  to  be  the  case,  surely  the  council  may 
reasonably  expect  to  take  at  least  £200  during  the 
whole  year  from  the  shows  at  Westminster. — A.  H. 
Smee. 


The  council  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  have  now 
determined  that  in  addition  to  the  four  guinea  and  two 
guinea  Fellows,  and  half  guinea  gardener  associates,  they 
will  admit  as  Fellows  with  a  vote,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
paying  subscriptions  of  one  guinea.  For  many  years 
past  I  have  believed  that  this  would  give  the  means  of  re¬ 
suscitating  the  society,  and  of  placing  it  on  a  broad  and 
sound  basis,  and  that  the  owners  of  gardens  all  over  the 
country  are  the  natural  supporters  of  a  society,  by 
whose  action  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  which 
they  grow  are  improved  ;  and  that  if  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  fairly  brought  to  them  they  would  wish  to 
join  the  society.  I  am  to  some  extent  pledged  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  in  500  guinea  Fellows  within  a  year, 
and  I  mean  to  do  this,  but  it  will  require  the  aid  of  all 
my  friends,  acquaintances  and  gardening  connections  ; 
of  some  of  these  last,  especially  of  some  of  the  visitors 
to  our  experimental  garden  at  Wisley,  I  have  not  the 
present  addresses.  Will  you  allow  me  to  reach  those 
who  read  your  paper,  by  its  means,  and  to  say  that  I 
think  our  best  course  will  be  to  form  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  suitable  Fellows,  a  committee 
which,  formed  for  a  single  purpose,  will  involve  neither 
attendance,  nor  expense,  nor  liability,  and  to  request 
that  any  lady  or  gentleman  disposed  to  join  this 
committee  will  communicate  with  me  at  the  address 
appended. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
brulge  Heath.  _ 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  occasion  of  vacating  the 
South  Kensington  premises  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  one  that  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
invite  the  employes. of  the  society  at  South  Kensington 
and  Chiswick  to  an  entertainment,  by  way  of  expressing 
some  sense  of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  they 
have  at  all  times  shown  towards  exhibitors,  members 
of  the  committees,  and  others.  Those  employed  at 
South  Kensington  in  a  subordinate  capacity  have  to 
leave  the  service  of  the  society,  consequent  upon  a 
change  of  home  ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that  the  employes 
at  Chiswick  have  had  notice  to  leave,  although  the 
order  may  not  be  enforced  in  all  cases.  Before  they  are 


dispersed,  it  is  thought  they  should  be  invited  to  a 
supper,  and  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  receive  the  names 
of  gentlemen  who  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  by 
forming  a  committee  to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect. 
— Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

- - 

A  NEW  GARDEN  PEST. 

Orthezia  insignis. 

The  genus  Orthezia  is  closely  allied  to  the  aphis  and 
the  coccus  ;  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  snow- 
white  waxen  lamellae  on  the  body,  and  by  the  snow- 
white  marsupium  or  egg  pouch  of  the  adult  female. 
It  is  a  true  plant  louse,  and  the  English  species  may 
be  found  on  the  stems  of  grasses  during  the  summer 
months. 

There  is  a  slight  confusion  about  the  name  of  the 
genus.  In  some  old  books  on  entomology  the  genus  is 
written  Dorthesia,  but  by  later  writers  Orthezia.  The 
latter  form  is  correct,  for  the  genus  is  named  after  L’  Abbe 
d’Orthez,  and  by  an  error  the  d’  was  joined  to  the  word 
Orthez,  making  it  Doithez.  The  adult  female  possesses 
a  waxen  marsupium,  or  egg  pouch,  which  gradually 


grows  from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The  eggs 
are  laid  inside  the  marsupium,  and  their  number 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pouch.  By 
this  arrangement  the  eggs  furthest  from  the  abdomen 
are  the  first  laid,  and,  consequently,  the  first  hatched. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  marsupium  there  is  an  opening 
through  which  the  young  Orthezia  crawl. 

On  opening  the  marsupium  the  eggs  and  the  young 
are  seen.  The  eggs  when  first  laid  are  white,  but 
afterwards  become  light  brown  ;  they  are  wrapped  up 
in  fine  waxen  fibres,  resembling  cotton-wool.  A  full- 
sized  marsupium  contains  about  twenty  eggs.  The 
young  Orthezia  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  there  is  very  little  wax  on  their  bodies.  During 
their  larva  stage  the  male  and  female  are  very  much 
alike.  The  male  form  may  generally  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  two  projecting  posterior  lamelta  ; 
but  as  these  are  very  often  broken — for  the  wax  is  very 
fragile — it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  the  sexes. 
Even  after  emerging  from  their  larva  stage  the  sexes  are 
still  very  much  alike  ;  but  the  characteristic  marsupium 
soon  begins  to  grow  from  the  abdomen  of  the  females, 
whilst  the  majority  of  the  males  remain  in  their 
apterous  form  ;  a  fewundergoa  complete  metamorphosis, 
and  appear  as  winged  insects.  The  apterous  males 


may  be  found  at  any  time  near  the  gravid  females  ;  but 
the  winged  males  are  very  scarce  in  all  the  species. 

In  July,  1887,  a  new  species  of  the  Orthezia  was 
found  in  the  Begonia  house  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
This  species  was  named  “Orthezia  insignis  ”  by  Mr. 
J.  \Y.  Douglas,  and  was  described  by  him  in  the 
Entomologists’  Monthly  Magazine  (Xo.  284,  vol.  xxiv). 
An  account  of  the  insect’s  habits,  with  enlarged 
engravings  of  the  male  and  female,  may  be  found  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Queclcett  Microscopical  Club  (Xo.  20, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  2).  About  three  years  ago,  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  genus  Strobilanthes  was  sent  from 
China  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  on  its  arrival  this 
species  was  noticed  by  the  gardeners.  The  plant  was 
finally  placed  in  the  Begonia  house,  and  the  insects 
gradually  began  to  appear  on  other  foreign  plants. 
The  Orthezias  do  not  increase  with  the  rapidity  of  their 
relations,  the  aphides.  By  killing  some  of  the  gravid 
females,  the  insects  may  be  easily  kept  under  control. 

The  female  of  O.  insignis  is  capable  of  enduring  four 
week’s  starvation,  and  the  eggs,  unless  crushed,  will 
hatch  out,  even  if  the  mother  be  dead.  The  female,  with 
its  snow-white  marsupium,  when  mounted  as  an  opaque 
object,  is  extremely  pretty. 

O.  insignis  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
British  species.  The  female  has  the  whole  of  the  dorsal 
surface  free  from  wax,  except  two  very  narrow  rows  of 
waxen  lamellfe  in  the  centre,  and  the  body  is  of  a  dark 
green  colour.  The  winged  male  has  only  two  anal 
white  filaments  from  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen, 
whilst  in  the  other  species  the  male  has  a  bunch  of 
filaments. 

The  size  of  the  female,  with 'the  marsupium,  varies 
from  2  to  5  m.m.  The  winged  male  is  only  1  m.m. 
There  are  three  British  species  :  O.  urticte,  found  on 
Stellaria  holostea  and  other  plants,  0.  cataphraeta, 
and  0.  floccosa,  found  on  grasses.  In  the  Entomological 
Society’s  Transactions  for  1881,  there  are  two  papers, 
■with  plates,  on  the  British  species,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Douglas.—  E.  T.  B. 

- - - 

LOAM. 

At  this  season  of  activity  in  the  glass  department,  good 
and  suitable  soil  for  potting  purposes  becomes  a  serious 
question  with  many  cultivators,  especially  of  the  choicer 
kinds  of  plants  and  fruits  planted  in  well-prepared 
borders,  and  particularly  those  grown  in  pots,  or  by  the 
restricted  versus  free  mode  of  cultivation.  I  will  not 
endeavour  to  draw  the  line  so  fine,  as  regards  the 
quality  to  be  used,-  as  the  writer  who  recommended 
loam  of  a  “silky”  texture  ;  but  suitable  loam  of  good 
quality  for  potting  purposes  is  in  many  establishments 
difficult  to  obtain.  A  gardener  may  manufacture  his 
own  leaf-soil,  and  peat  is  only  required  in  small 
quantities,  compared  with  the  consumption  of  loam. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  in  country  places 
no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  procuring  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  loam,  but  it  often  happens 
that  gardeners  in  such  places  have  to  make  greater 
shifts  than  those  in  suburban  gardens  ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  purchase  from  some  dealer 
in  such  articles,  and  then  the  desired  requisites  can  be 
obtained  of  good  quality,  whereas  in  many  country 
places  such  a  proceeding  as  buying  loam  is  out  of  the  • 
question,  and  looked  on  as  an-  unnecessary  expense, 
consequently,  the  gardener  has  to  use  any  poor  hungry 
stuff  that  is  supplied  from  the  estate,  and  that  very 
often  with  a  sparing  hand. 

The  park,  or  an  old  pasture  from  whence  a  supply 
might  easily  be  obtained  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  such 
places  being  held  sacred,  and  yet  in  autumn  the  turf 
could  be  taken  off,  a  thin  spit  dug,  and  the  turf  relaid, 
such  soil  being  fit  for  immediate  use  if  required  ;  but 
if  such  a  proceeding  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  the  gardener  might  easily  replace 
the  loam  taken  away  by  returning  some  of  his  old  inert 
potting  soil,  of  which  he  generally  has  plenty  on  hand. 
Or  again,  some  knolls  of  suitable  soil  could  be  worked 
down  in  the  spring,  and  some  grass  seed  sown,  which 
would  soon  produce  a  covering  and  form  nice  pasture. 

Suitability  of  loam  for  potting  purposes  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  both  plant  and  fruit  growing,  in  pots 
especially,  and  is  of  more  vital  importance  to  a 
gardener’s  success  than  most  employers  or  their  deputies 
seem  to  imagine  ;  all  soils  are  the  same  to  them,  but 
not  so  to  the  cultivator.  When  living  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  south  coast  we  were  compelled  to  have  our 
loam  from  down  land;  it  was  light  stuff  with  not  much 
body  in  it,  and  very  little  fibre,  the  consequence  being 
that  it  ran  together  soon  after  the  plants  had  been 
potted.  As  it  came  off  chalk  it  did  not  suit  Pines  or 
pot  Vines,  and  to  the  foliage  of  other  things  it  gave  quite 
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a  yellow  tone  ;  even  tlie  natural  soil  of  the  garden  acted 
in  a  similar  manner  on  things  outdoors,  particularly 
Cherries  and  Peaches.  We  find  fruit  growers  for 
market  choosing  a  site  for  their  operations  where  the 
staple  soil  is  favourable,  especially  the  Grape  growers,  as 
it  would  not  pay  to  be  carting  loam  at  so  much  per  ton, 
and  going  to  such  an  expense  for  fancy  border  making. 

Private  gardens  are  not  always  situated  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  desirable  quality,  and  gardeners  in  their 
time  have  some  of  all  sorts  to  deal  with.  Some  light 
soils  are  chiefly  made  up  of  stones  and  sand,  which  is 
just  the  sort  of  stuff  that  you  may  manure  ad  lib., 
as  the  rain  soon  washes  all  nutriment  down  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  crops.  Such  soil  requires  a  lot  of  labour 
in  mulching  during  the  summer-time,  otherwise  the 
crops  are  small  and  soon  over.  Stiff  ground  may 
be  ultimately  worked  to  a  better  state  by  throwing  it 
up  rough  in  the  autumn,  so  that  it  can  be  operated  on 
by  frost  and  winds,  adding  ashes,  burnt  refuse,  sweep¬ 
ings  of  paths,  &c.  As  to  manure,  that  from  the  stable 
should  be  used  for  stiff  soil,  and  which  is  much  better 
if  composed  of  peat-moss  litter  or  sawdust,  that  from 
the  cow-shed  and  piggery  being  better  adapted  for 
light  soil.  Stiff  soil  requires  catching  at  the  right 
time  for  seed  sowing — i.e.,  just  after  ashower  succeeding 
a  dry  period — for  in  dry  weather  the  clods  are  like 
bricks,  and  similar  to  clay  in  wet. — George  Potts,  Jun. 


- - 

otes  from  Scotland. 


Roses.  —  The  many  applications  we  have  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  management  of  the  favoured 
Rose,  and  the  immense  increase  which  has  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  the  raising  of  stock,  show  that  the  love 
for  the  queen  of  flowers  is  being  disseminated  into  every 
district  and  among  all  classes.  The  appeals  we  have 
from  new  cultivators  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing- with 
mildew  indicate  difficulty  and  disappointment.  It  is 
invariably  part  of  our  advice  to  suggest  means  of 
averting  the  cause  of  mildew  ;  but  the  unwelcome 
visitor,  especially  after  dry  seasons,  often  shows  its 
destructive  appearance  in  the  best  of  Rose  gardens, 
where  management  and  skill  are  of  the  highest  order. 
AVe  know  that  the  following  are  productive  causes  of 
mildew,  namely,  fresh  air  obstructed  by  trees,  fences, 
or  other  causes,  badly-drained  land,  shallow  and  poor 
soils,  injudicious  -watering  by  moistening  the  surface 
and  leaving  the  roots  still  suffering  where  they  are  most 
active,  and  hard-baked  surfaces,  which  exclude  rain 
when  it  falls,  and  the  healthy  admission  of  air  to 
the  roots.  We  always  advise,  at  planting  time,  to 
thoroughly  trench  the  land,  and  to  plant  with  kindly 
soil  of  a  root-producing  nature  next  the  fibres.  Leaf- 
soil  and-  thoroughly-rotted  turf  are  excellent  for  the 
purpose.  We  were  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Bireham,  of 
Norfolk,  that  he  depended  much  on  a  good  start  to 
raise  free-growing  plants  for  the  production  of  his 
famous  exhibition  blooms,  and  he  followed  the  leaf-soil 
and  loam  practice  at  planting  time.  Abundance  of 
healthy  mulching  with  rotted  cow-manure  is  of  great 
value  in  growing  fine  plants  and  flowers.  Pruning  is 
done  too  early  by  many.  The  finest  Rose-growing  we 
ever  saw  was  where  that  operation  was  not  performed 
before  April,  and  we  do  not  prune  much  earlier. 

Weather  and  the  Crops.— It  is  often  asserted 
by  cultivators  that  it  is  labour  thrown  away,  or  a  case 
of  “  more  haste  than  good  speed,”  to  attempt  planting 
or  sowing  very  early  in  the  season,  when  fine  spring¬ 
like  -weather  may  tempt  one  to  steal  a  march  on  time  ; 
and  the  remarks  in  a  recent  leader  in  The  Gardening 
World  were  very  opportune,  as  we  had,  during  a 
great  part  of  February — in  our  locality,  at  least— such 
weather  as  one  could  be  well  satisfied  with  during  May. 
The  well-trenched  land  was  dry  and  friable,  which 
tempted  us  to  get  in  a  few  early  Potatos,  Radishes 
between  the  rows,  several  pinches  of  Brassica  kinds, 
and  a  bed  of  Horn  Carrots.  Though  the  weather  since 
the  end  of  February  till  now  has  been  cold  in  the 
extreme,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  chance 
sowings  indicated.  Warm,  dry,  well-sweetened  ground 
has  very  much  to  do  with  success.  When  a  change  to 
frost  came,  dustings  of  dry  fine  ashes  were  spread  over 
the  soil,  warding  off  the  severity  of  the  weather.  We 
observe  the  green  tops  of  the  seedlings  coming  through 
the  kindly  surfacing  of  ashes,  and  they  will  be  nice 
successions  to  those  sown  under  glass.  Small  low 
covers  of  wire  netting  we  find  exceedingly  useful  in 
such  cases,  and  mats  can  be  thrown  over  them  when 
severe  weather  sets  in  without  injuring  the  seedlings  by 
their  weight.  From  the  long  course  of  mild  weather 
during  the  past  winter,  ground  work  is  well  advanced, 


and  the  soil  turned  up,  though  strong  and  tenacious,  is 
more  friable  than  usual.  The  farmers  around  us  have 
not  been  so  well  favoured  with  weather  in  the  preparation 
of  their  land  for  years  past.  In  gardens  it  may  be  well 
to  let  such  plants  as  Curled  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflowers  and  Cabbage  remain  in  their  winter 
quarters,  as  the  rain  has  lately  fallen  in  torrents,  and 
planting  in  soddened  ground  is  ruinous. — Caledonian. 

Tobacco  Culture  in  the  North. — Some  very 
interesting  experiments  have  been  carried  out  this  last 
season  in  the  growing  of  the  Tobacco  plant,  by  Mr. 
Barron,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Urquhart,  Esq.,  of  Meldruin, 
Aberdeenshire.  There  were  planted  about  four  poles  of 
garden  ground,  having  a  south-westerly  exposure  ;  the 
drills  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  every  18  ins.  in  the 
drills  (though  it  is  thought  3  ft.  each  way  would  have 
resulted  in  a  thicker  leaf).  The  manure  used  was  : — 
On  one  portion  of  the  ground,  farmyard,  along  with 
artificial— rich  in  potash  ;  on  a  second  portion,  artificial 
manure  alone  ;  and  on  a  third  place,  farmyard  manure 
by  itself.  The  results  given  by  the  various  manures 
stand  in  the  order  given  above,  the  most  satisfactory 
result  coming  from  the  mixture  of  farmyard  and  artificial 
manure.  The  Virginian  variety  of  Tobacco  was  that 
experimented  with.  An  exceedingly  satisfactory  crop 
was  the  result,  the  weight  in  the  green  state  being 
estimated  at  between  five  and  six  tons.  Of  course,  in 
the  drying  process  the  crop  loses  about  75  per  cent,  of 
its  green  weight.  Mr.  Barron  had  some  of  the  leaf 
manufactured,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  fair  average 
qualitjq  and  of  the  flavour  of  Turkish.  The  experiment 
may  be  said  to  be  successful  in  showing  that  good 
useful  Tobacco  can  be  grown  at  home,  and  only  requires 
that  a  taste  be  created  for  it,  and  the  growth  encouraged 
by  some  consideration  in  the  duty.  The  experiments 
as  carried  out  by  Mr.  Barron  confirms  the  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jameson  (Lecturer  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Aberdeen  University)  at  the  experimental  farm  at 
Glasterberry,  near  Aberdeen,  who  found  that  in  certain 
kinds  of  Tobacco,  with  an  ordinary  measure  of  care  and 
attention  to  the  cultivation,  a  product  of  moderately 
good  quality  could  be  obtained.  The  leaf  when  cured 
was  perhaps,  rather  dark,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
flavour  was  rather  stronger  than  the  foreign  manu¬ 
factured  article,  but  possibly  with  special  precautions 
in  the  drying  and  preparation  of  the  leaf,  some  of  these 
drawbacks  might  be  overcome. — Cor. 

- ~>rs<- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Gardening  Hints  for  March. — What  a  volume  of 
details  of  work  appears  to  be  spread  before  the  gardener 
during  the  month  of  March  !  It  is  one  of  the  busiest 
periods  of  the  year,  and  the  gardener  must  be  in 
thorough  earnest,  for  the  season  will  not  wait  for  him. 
Sowing  must  now  be  general.  Weeding  and  stirring 
the  surface  between  growing  crops  (the  latter  is  a  great 
help  to  them  in  the  spring  season),  hoeing,  earthing- 
up,  &c.,  are  all  occupations  demanding  attention. 
Those  who  grow  Pinks  and  Pansies  in  beds  should  now 
stir  the  surface  soil,  doing  it  to  the  depth  of  1  in.  or  so, 
and  then  adding  a  good  top-dressing  of  well-decomposed 
manure,  which  will  prove  of  great  value  in  securing  a 
fine  development  of  bloom. 

Planting  Trees,  &c. 

Above  everything  let  all  necessary  planting,  and 
especially  of  deciduous  subjects,  be  finished  at  once. 
There  are  persons  who  drive  this  off  late,  and  if  a  dry 
season  follow  quickly  upon  the  planting  they  suffer  if 
they  are  not  carefully  attended  to.  A  neighbour  of 
mine  is  just  on  the  point  of  planting  his  garden  with' 
fruit  trees.  Directly  the  trees  reach  him  from  the 
nursery  they  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  placed  in 
the  soil,  and  some  fine  specially  prepared  compost  will 
be  deposited  about  the  fibrous  roots  to  induce  them  to 
put  forth  rootlets  quickly,  while  the  surface  soil  will 
be  carefully  mulched.  Some  hay  will  be  bound  round 
the  stems  of  the  wall  trees,  and  every  helpful  con¬ 
trivance  resorted  to,  so  that  they  may  start  into  growth 
without  receiving  a  check.  This  is  “Howto  doit,” 
and  it  is  the  only  way  that  one  can  overcome  the 
difficulties  that  beset  late  planting. 

Pruning. 

Pruning  of  every  kind  should  be  completed,  and  wall 
trees  have  their  branches  nailed  securely  where  they 
have  become  loose.  Happily,  owing  to  the  cold  and 
retarding  month  of  February,  fruit  trees  are  not  nearly 
so  forward  as  they  are  in  some  seasons.  Now  that  it 
is  milder  things  come  on  apace.  I  think  that  so  far  as 
the  promise  of  bloom  is  yet  revealed  we  may  reasonably 


expect  a  good  fruit  season,  but  so  much  depends  upon 
the  weather  in  the  month  of  May.  It  is  between  the 
12th  and  26th  of  May  that  the  nipping  frosts  come, 
blighting  the  hopes  of  many  a  fruit  cultivator. 

Grow  only  the  Best. 

Now  here  is  a  good  rule  for  gardeners  of  all  classes : 
Whatever  you  grow,  grow  the  best.  In  my  own 
district,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  allotment 
gardeners,  and  the  competition  at  the  local  flower  shows 
is  afways  keen,  I  find  the  men  who  invariably  come 
out  best  are  those  who  endeavour  to  grow  good  things, 
and  do  not  mind  paying  little  higher  prices  for  what 
they  are  certain  will  prove  of  advantage  to  them. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  grow  the  common  Long-pod 
Bean  when  the  Seville  and  Leviathan  varieties,  which 
are  so  much  superior,  can  be  had  ?  It  is  the  same  with 
Peas,  Onions,  Carrots,  Lettuce,  &c.  Our  seed  growers 
make  fine  selections  of  certain  things,  and  they  are  to 
be  preferred  for  exhibition  purposes.  Therefore,  I  say, 
never  grow  a  bad  variety  of  anything,  for,  as  George 
Glenny  used  to  remark,  “  it  takes  the  same  room  and 
wants  the  3ame  attention  as  a  good  one.”  Then  they 
should  have  the  very  best  cultivation  possible.  I  find 
the  most  successful  cottage  gardeners  are  those  -who 
cultivate  well— who  are  in  their  gardens  at  all  odd 
moments,  and  give  their  crops  frequent  small  attentions. 
A  cottage  gardener  who  desires  to  excel  with  Peas  and 
Beans  not  only  grows  good  sorts  in  good  ground,  but  he 
also  sows  the  seeds  thinly,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
ample  space  in  which  to  grow.  Let  anyone  experiment 
in  this  way  with  Peas  and  Beans  and  he  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  results.  He  will  hoe  the  soil  between  the 
rows,  keep  it  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  every  way  assist 
the  development  of  his  crops.  A  thoughtful  gardener 
does  not,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  grow  the  same 
crop  twice  on  the  same  spot,  without  having  a  crop  of 
another  character  the  alternate  year.  If  the  same 
crop  be  grown  in  the  same  piece  of  ground  successively 
for  a  time,  some  degeneracy  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  follow. 

Perhaps  many  who  profess  to  be  gardeners  are 
unaware  how  much  development  in  a  plant,  whether 
slow  or  rapid,  will  affect  its  quality.  An  old  gardener 
has  said,  “Rapid  growth  makes  a  mild  flavour,  slow 
growth  a  strong  one,  therefore  grow  vegetables  quickly, 
and  fruit  moderately.”  As  a  matter  of  course  this 
remark  applies  to  all  cases  where  productions  are 
required  for  average  purposes.  If  very  large  size  is 
wanted  it  is  sometimes  gained  at  the  expense  of  quality, 
but  the  rule  just  laid  down  is  a  good  one  for  general 
application. 

Do  not  Pot  with  AVet  Soil. 

Here  is  a  caution  that  should  be  noted  by  amateur 
gardeners,  and  I  can  best  introduce  it  to  their  notice 
in  this  way.  I  received  the  other  day  an  invitation  to 
inspect  some  plants  in  pots  that  were  not  doing  well, 
and  which  had  been  recently  potted.  When  I 
them  I  at  once  suspected  the  cause  of  their  decline — 
they  had  been  potted  in  a  cold  clammy  soil  that  was 
remained  in.  lumps  about  the  roots.  The  latter  did  not 
appear  to  be  happy  in  it,  and  I  did  not  wonder  it  was 
so.  I  am  certain  that  many  amateurs  pot  their  plants 
in  too  wet  a  soil,  and  then  water  them  directly  after, 
with  the  result  that  the  roots  rot,  because  in  a  state 
of  activity.  There  was  already  more  than  enough 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  yet  more  was  given  !  Now, 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  pot  plants  in  a  soil  that  is 
nicely  moist  without  being  sticky,  and  then  place  them 
in  a  shady  position  where  they  can  be  screened  from 
the  sun  until  they  have  re-established  themselves. 
They  will  do  without  water  for  four  or  five  days,  and 
even  if  the  weather  should  prove  hot  and  drying  it 
will  be  better  to  syringe  the  plants  overhead  rather 
than  give  them  water  at  the  roots,  provided  they  are 
of  a  character  that  will  admit  of  this  being  done.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  plants  want  water 
immediately  after  they  are  potted.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
in  plants.  If  dust  and  dirt  gather  upon  them  the 
plants  become  unhealthy,  and  then  they  either  lose 
their  leaves,  or  their  foliage  becomes  so  disfigured  as  to 
render  them  almost  worthless  for  ornamental  purposes  ; 
and  unless  the  soil  in  the  pots  be  of  an  open  character 
—that  is  to  say,  water  will  pass  through  it  freely— it 
should  be  frequently  stirred  upon  the  surface  to  admit 
air,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  sour.  In  potting 
plants  too  little  rather  than  too  much  drainage  is  given, 
and  imperfect  drainage  means  becoming  soddened  and 
sour,  and  the  plants  do  not  make  healthy  progress. 
The  pots  should  be  kept  clean  also,  for  there  is  always 
a  tendency  on  their  part  to  become  covered  with  a  green 
slime,  and  then  they  are  not  seen  to  advantage  in  a 
greenhouse  or  window.  I  never  see  more  healthy 
plants  than  in  some  country  villages  where  the  cottagers, 
take  great  care  of  the  pots,  and  keep  them  very 
bright,  even  colouring  them  with  red-ochre.  Plants  in 
windows  brighten  the  appearance  of  a  village  greatly  ; 
and  with  the  culture  of  plants  I  invariably  associate 
sobriety,  carefulness  and  thrift— virtues  that  a;e  of 
great  importance  in  a  rural  population. —  IF .  E. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


On  Potting1  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Those-  who  make  a  point  of  potting  into  the  flowering 
pots  early  are  compelled  to  wait  a  bit  to  perform  that 
operation,  unless  plants  and  soil  alike  are  under  cover. 
March  is  the  month  when  the  principal  part  of  the 
potting  is  generally  done,  but  some  amateurs,  whose 
leisure  is  circumscribed,  will  begin  in  February,  all 
things  being  favourable.  'We  will  suppose  that  all 
things  are  to  hand  in  order  to  complete  the  process  ; 
and  then  the  question  might  be  asked,  what  principles 
should  apply  to  the  work  ?  Anyone  reading  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  book  on  the  Carnation  will  not  fail  to  notice 
how  emphatic  he  is  on  the  practice  of  firm  potting. 
He  states,  “Firm  potting  gives  us  many  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  saves  from  the  great  injury  of 
extreme  saturation  by  heavy  rain,  and  its  correlative 
evil,  drought  ;  and  further,  as  soil  well  firmed  is  not 
subject  to  the  excessive  fluctuations  of  heat  and  cold 
which  follow  that  of  a  loose  texture,  and  as  experience 
and  theory  alike  teach  that  successful  cultivation 
depends  upon  the  nearest  realisation  of  an  equable 
temperature,  gradually  increasing  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  plant,  and  the  avoidance  of  sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  drought  to  moisture, 
firm  potting  goes  far  to  produce  for  us  these  conditions, 
therefore  I  prescribe  it.  If  the  cultivator  be  minded 
to  make  the  experiment,  to  do  which,  however,  I  do  not 
recommend  him,  he  will  find  that  plants  firmly  potted 
are  shorter  jointed  and  stouter  in  their  growth  than 
those  in  a  loose  soil,  and  have  a  much  more  fleshy 
root.” 

And  as  to  soil,  what  is  the  most  suitable  compost  ? 
The  grand  master  of  the  art  of  growing  the  Carnation 
shall  speak  again  :  “For  choice,  take  the  top  spit  of 
an  old  upland  pasture  of  an  unctuous  retentive  character , 
three  parts  old  manure  (whether  from  stable  or  cow¬ 
house  is  of  slight  consequence),  and  one  part  leaf-soil  ; 
but  if  the  cultivator  cannot  command  these,  almost  any 
moderately  retentive  soil,  well  sweetened  and  pulverised 
by  repeated  turning  during  dry,  hot,  sunny,  or  frosty 
weather,  and  enriched  with  a  proportion  of  manurial 
and  vegetable  matter,  as  described,  will  suffice,  and 
give  results  certain  to  afford  gratification.  To  the 
inexperienced  I  would  say,  Be  careful,  especially  in  the 
application  of  manurial  matters.  Where  one  plant  has 
perished  for  lack  of  sustenance,  hundreds  have  been 
killed,  or  worse,  the  seeds  of  incurable  disease  engen¬ 
dered  by  excess  of  stimulants.”  As  a  matter  of  course, 
these  ingredients  should  be  gathered  and  mixed  together 
some  three  months  or  so  before  they  are  used,  and  if 
they  can  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost,  will  be 
benefited  thereby.  I  may  state  that  I  placed  my 
compost  together  in  October  last,  it  having  been 
exposed  all  the  winter  to  the  varieties  of  weather  we 
have  experienced  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  departure  of  frost 
allows  potting  to  commence,  I  think  it  will  be  found  in 
admirable  condition  for  use.  When  used  for  potting, 
its  mechanical  condition  must  be  appropriate — that  is, 
it  1  ‘  should  neither  be  so  dry  as  to  fall  in  dust,  nor  so 
clammy  as,  when  potted,  to  form  a  compact  ball  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  air.”  Its  proper  state  can  best  be 
described  when  it  is  said  that  it  “should,  when  taken 
into  the  hand  and  pressed,  readily  cohere,  showing  the 
imprint  of  the  fingers  and  palm  ;  and  when  pressed  the 
opposite  way,  as  readily  crumble.” 

The  pots  should  be  clean  and  well  drained.  Mr. 
Dodwell  recommends  two  inches  of  clean  crocks,  and 
these  covered  with  some  rough  fibrous  soil ;  the  pot 
should  be  filled  up  to  the  point  to  take  the  plants,  and 
when  potted  the  soil  pressed  down  firmly  about  it. 
“  A  covering  of  clean  oyster  shells  on  the  surface  of 
the  pots  will  be  a  great  advantage,  and  all  tall  growers 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against  high  winds  by 
small  sticks  placed  diagonally  athwart  them.  Then 
remove  to  the  blooming  quarters,  place  on  strips  of 
wood  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  and  give  the 
best  available  protection  until  the  plants  are  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  danger  from  sharp  spring  frosts  has  passed. 
Nothing  gives  this  better  than  Haythorn’s  Hexagon 
Garden  Net,  drawn  over  light  hoops,  under  which  the 
pots  are  placed.  See  that  each  pot  is  upright,  or  water, 
when  needed,  cannot  be  equally  distributed,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  plants.” 

And,  Mr.  Dodwell  adds,  “  Some  discretion  is 
necessary  in  potting  the  different  varieties,  many 
requiring  plenty  of  room,  and  others  suffering  from 
over-potting.  The  cultivator  will  be  guided  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  point  by  the  habit  of  the  variety,  those 
robust  requiring,  as  a  rule,  plenty  of  room  ;  those  less 


robust,  a  smaller  space.  Where  one-sized  pot  only  is 
used  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained  by  placing  one, 
two,  or  three  plants  in  each,  according  to  their  strength. 
Attend  constantly  and  carefully  to  watering  the  plants, 
so  long  as  left  in  the  small  pots.” 

It  will  be  instructive  to  learn  how  the  young  plants 
in  the  pots  have  wintered  with  growers.  Mine  have 
been  in  cold  frames  on  a  north  aspect  all  the  winter, 
and  they  have  come  through  the  winter  so  far  without 
apparent  injury  to  a  single  one.  It  has  been  a  trying 
time  of  late,  for  they  have  been  frozen  hard  for  several 
days  together,  and  then  a  sunny  day  would  come  when 
they  would  thaw,  only  to  freeze  hard  again  at  night. 
Watering  has  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  in  con¬ 
sequence,  as  might  reasonably  be  supposed.  But  no 
fatality  has  happened  as  yet. — R.  D. 

Pansies. 

How  have  these  fared  generally  in  the  open  air  ?  If 
my  own  plants  or  other  collections  are  indicative  of 
effects  of  frost  and  wind,  then  the  outlook  is  a  very 
poor  one.  Plants  put  out  in  good  soil  early  in  October, 
which  had  rooted  and  made  a  very  free  growth,  now 
look  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  I  am  afraid  that  a 
large  majority  of  them  are  killed  quite  back  to  the 
roots.  A  few  choice  white  grounds — potted  into  small 
pots,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  by  which  they  were 
sheltered  from  cutting  winds — have  done  well,  and  are 
now  being  hardened  off  to  go  out  in  the  open  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  this  is,  that  in  all  cases  of  autumn  planting  it  is 
well  to  keep  a  reserve  of  plants,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  contingencies.  I  am  afraid  that  many  hardy  plants 
have  suffered  greatly,  especially  round  London.  In  a 
few  weeks  we  shall  be  better  able  to  estimate  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  frosty  winds  of  February. — R.  B. 
- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

March  13  th. 

Utricularia  rhyterophtlla. 

The  leaves  of  this  new  species  are  strap-shaped  as  the 
specific  name  implies,  tapered  into  the  petiole,  leathery, 
and  light  green.  The  character  of  the  plant  is  similar  to 
that  of  U.  Endressi,  U.  montana  and  similar  species  of 
an  epiphytal  or  semi-terrestrial  habit ;  it  is  well  suited 
for  growing  in  baskets  and  for  associating  with  Orchids. 
The  naked  flower  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  15  ins.  or 
18  ins.,  and  bear  a  raceme  of  flowers  towards  the  apex. 
The  latter  are  violet  with  the  exception  of  a  large 
orange  blotch  on  the  palate.  The  lower  lip  is  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  flower  and  very  conspicuous  as 
well  as  showy.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M. P.  (Mr.  Bickerstaff,  gardener). 

Saxifraga  Frederick  Atjgusti. 

In  this  we  have  an  Alpine  Saxifrage,  of  which  we 
cannot  possess  too  much,  either  for  growing  in  pots  or 
for  planting  out  in  the  rock  garden.  It  is  one  of  those 
species  that  are  truly  tufted  and  compact  in  habit. 
The  individual  rosettes  are  small,  with  awl-shaped 
pointed  leaves,  often  exhibiting  one  or  more  white, 
lime-encrusted,  glandular  pores  at  the  margins  or  apex, 
frequently  giving  character  to  the  larger  rosulate 
species.  The  scapes  are  rather  closely  covered  with 
bracts,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  2|  ins.  or  3  ins., 
bearing  at  the  apex  a  truss  or  cyme  of  good-sized, 
conspicuous,  primrose-yellow  flowers.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Violet,  The  Bride. 

A  basket  of  plants  of  this  new  Violet  was  staged, 
showing  the  habit  of  the  plant  to  be  very  dwarf,  com¬ 
pact  and  floriferous.  The  heart-shaped  leaves  are 
moderate  in  size,  deep  green,  with  short  petioles,  so 
that  the  soil  or  surface  of  the  pot  in  which  it  is 
growing  is  completely  covered.  From  above  this  the 
flowers  arise,  forming  a  compact  mass  of  pure  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  spur,  which  is  purple  or 
violet-purple,  and  rather  adds  to  the  charm  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  deliciously  fragrant.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea. 

- - 

CULTURE  OF  ANTHURIUMS. 

These  desirable  stove  subjects  are  universally  admired, 
wherever  and  whenever  met  with,  either  on  account  of 
their  brilliantly  coloured  spathes,  or  the  beautifully 
marked  foliage.  Utilised  for  conservatory  decoration, 
or  arranged  with  other  stove  occupants,  they  always 
present  a  noble  and  conspicuous  appearance.  For 


exhibition  purposes  they  are  of  immense  value,  and 
never  fail  to  gratify  the  visitors,  when  a  good  plant  is 
on  view.  The  compost  that  suits  them  admirably  is 
lumpy  peat,  loam,  and  a  proportion  of  charcoaL 
VTien  mixing,  be  sure  to  reject  all  the  fine  soil ;  as  they 
are  moisture-loving  plants,  it  will  soon  become 
soddened  and  sour,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  plant.  The  pots  should  be  well  crocked, 
so  that  the  water  will  run  out  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  proceed  with  the  potting  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  it  is  finished,  the  plant  will  be  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  to  the  height  of  2  ins.  to  3  ins. 

These  Aroids  require  a  warm  temperature,  but 
moderate  stove  heat  will  suit  them  well.  Plenty  of 
water  must  be  administered  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  also  syringe  them  thoroughly  and 
often.  Shading  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  is  also 
necessary.  An  increase  can  be  effected  by  seeds,  which 
require  constant  care  and  attention,  or  by  dividing  the 
plants.  The  early  part  of  the  year  is  the  best  time  for 
the  latter  mode  of  increase,  and  while  doing  so  handle 
them  carefully,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  in  any  way 
bruised. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  species  and  varieties 
most  frequently  met  with  A.  Scherzerianum,  spathes 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour  ;  there  are  several  varieties 
of  this  type,  such  as  A.  S.  maximum,  a  magnificent 
form,  the  spathes  measuring  9  ins.  in  length,  and 
4  ins.  in  breadth,  very  rare  ;  A.  S.  album  (William  si), 
white  ;  and  A.  S.  pygmaeum,  a  free-flowering  variety, 
much  smaller  than  the  type.  A.  Andreanum  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  species,  its  orange-red  spathes  and  yellowish 
spadix  contrasting  well  together  ;  the  surface  is 
irregular,  and  the  spathes  measure  6  ins.  to  9  ins.  in 
length,  and  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  across.  A.  crystallinum  : 
the  leaves  are  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  species, 
being  bright  green,  traversed  with  veins  of  pure  white. 
A.  splendidum  is  a  most  distinct  species,  and  its  hand¬ 
some  foliage  is  always  admired.  A.  Veitchii  :  this  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation  ;  the 
leaves  attain  a  length  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft. ,  and  are  green 
with  a  metallic  surface,  the  nerves  being  arched  and 
sunk,  giving  the  plants  a  curiously  waved  appearance; 
a  fine  subject  for  exhibition. — F.  E.  S. 

- ->-K- - 

GLOXINIAS. 

These  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  January  to  May, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  cultivator  and  the 
convenience  at  command  for  raising  seedlings  in  the 
earlier  and  colder  months  of  the  year.  If  they  are 
wanted  to  flower  the  first  season  and  be  of  a  good 
appreciable  size,  they  must  be  sown  early  and  put  in  a 
propagating  pit  or  Melon  frame  to  germinate.  Different 
cultivators  use  various  composts,  and  succeed  more  or 
less  satisfactorily,  according  to  their  experience.  Some 
use  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  each  of  leaf-soil  and  sand ; 
while  others  use  rough  leaf-soil  and  lumpy  peat  in 
equal  proportions  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal  and  sand. 
The  top  \  in.  on  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  should 
be  finely  sifted,  otherwise  the  soil  should  be  as  lumpy 
and  porous  as  possible.  With  the  exception  of  very 
fine  varieties  that  may  be  propagated  from  leaf  or  stem 
cuttings  we  recommend  the  practice  of  seed  sowing 
from  fine  strains,  as  it  is  productive  of  an  immense 
amount  of  variety. 

One  of  the  leading  distinctions  to  be  observed  among 
the  fine  strains  of  garden  Gloxinias  (which  would  more 
correctly  be  termed  Sinningias,  as  they  have  mostly 
been  raised  from  S.  speciosa)  is  the  division  into 
those  that  have  horizontal  or  drooping  flowers,  which 
is  the  original  wild  type  ;  and  into  those  having 
erect  flowers.  The  latter  kind  is  considered  the 
more  ornamental,  according  to  the  view  of  the  florist, 
as  his  aim  is  to  make  the  flowers  as  round  and  as 
regular  as  possible.  Then  we  have  self-coloured  flowers, 
and  those  in  which  the  different  tints  and  shades  or 
well-defined  colours  are  confined  to  concentric  zones. 
Then  we  have  another  well-marked  group  in  which  the 
darker  shades  of  colour  are  broken  up  into  fine  spots  or 
lines,  giving  rise  to  the  application  of  the  term  spotted 
strain  or  spotted  flowers,  which  are  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  very  beautiful.  The  latter  are  still  capable 
of  further  improvement,  as  the  flowers,  although  of  the 
largest  size,  are  flimsy  in  substance  and  without 
durability,  especially  when  removed  from  the  warm 
temperature  in  which  they  have  been  growing  or  when 
cut.  The  self-coloured  flowers  and  others  are  frequently 
perceptibly  or  even  conspicuously  smaller,  but  of  greater 
substance  and  durability.  Our  illustration  shows  the 
popular  erect-flowered  type,  the  drooping  type  being 
not  now  held  in  great  estimation. 
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PELARGONIUMS. 

I  must  certainly  concur  with  “  J.  F.”  as  to  the  un¬ 
doubted  value  of  these  plants  for  winter  flowering,  hut 
as  to  his  mode  of  treatment  I  think  it  can  be  improved 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  rapid  mode  of  producing 
larger  plants  in  one  season.  Commencing,  as  he  does, 
by  taking  cuttings,  and  inserting  in  a  somewhat 
similar  compost  in  3-in.  instead  of  thumb  pots,  and 
striking  in  a  brisk  heat,  they  are  in  from  three  to 
four  weeks  fit  for  a  shift  into  6-in.  pots,  using  a  sandy 
loam,  one-fourth  leaf-soil,  and  a  free  admixture  of  bone 
meal,  about  an  8-in.  potful  to  one  barrowful  of  soil. 
Potted  into  this,  and  returned  to  a  warm  house, 
vigorous  growth  will  ensue,  which  must  be  regulated 
by  judicious  pinching  and  removal  of  all  bloom  buds 
till  after  the  final  potting.  Care  must  be  taken  when 
growing  them  in  vineries  or  Peach  houses  that  they  do 
not  receive  shade  at  any  time  as  the  foliage  on  the  trees 
expand,  removing  them  to  heated  pits  where  they  will 
be  close  to  the  glass,  with  a  good  circulation  of  air  about 
them  and  room  to  grow. 

"With  due  care  they  should 
by  the  end  of  May  be  fit  for 
another  shift  into  9-in.  pots, 
using  a  compost  as  before, 
and  returning  them  to  the 
pits,  where  they  should 
remain  for  a  few  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  ;  if  a  settled  season 
ensue,  the  lights  can  be 
drawn  off  altogether.  By  the 
end  of  July  the  final  shift 
into  12-in.  pots  should  take 
place  ;  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  latest  date  the  plants 
should  receive  a  shift,  as 
after  this  any  nourishment 
they  may  require  is  easily 
applied  in  a  liquid  state. 

Late  potting  means  gross 
sappy  shoots,  which  are 
useless  for  producing  flowers. 

After  this  potting  they 
should  be  put  in  a  position 
where  shelter  can  be  afforded 
in  case  of  rain,  and  by 
the  end  of  September  they 
should  be  finally  housed  in  a 
warm,  dry,  light  structure, 
where,  with  ordinary  care, 
they  will  make  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  display  from  November 
onward.  As  regards  the  size 
of  the  plants  I  do  not 
consider  it  much  out  of  the 
common  to  start  with  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  spring,  and 
house  plants  in  October,  3  ft. 
in  diameter,  in  12-in.  pots,  of 
such  sorts  as  the  good  old 
Guillion  Mangelli,  amaranth- 
scarlet,  the  best  of  all 
for  continuous  blooming  ; 

Madame  Thibaut,  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pink  ;  and  Heroine, 
the  best  of  the  whites  as  yet.  "What  I  consider  the 
chief  points  connected  with  their  culture  are  rapid 
growth  in  the  early  stages,  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
and  a  good  light  rich  soil.  That  this  class  of  plants 
are  very  easily  grown  there  is  no  doubt,  but  still  they 
amply  repay  for  good  cultivation,  and  as  a  plant  that 
will  give  a  larger  quantity  of  bloom  for  the  least 
trouble  all  the  year  round,  I  believe  it  has  no  equal.  I 
trust  “  J.  F.”  will  pardon  my  supplementing  his  note, 
hut  still  I  hope  these  few  hints  will  be  of  service  to 
him,  and  many  others,  as  they  are  hints  that  I  have 
managed  to  pick  up  from  time  to  time  in  my  capacity 
as — A  Grower. 

- ->:£<- - 

THE  CINERARIA.* 

The  Cineraria  is  named  from  cinerea,  which  means 
ash-coloured,  alluding  to  the  grey  down  covering  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  it  is  a  large  genus,  containing 
many  herbaceous  species,  and  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  of  composites,  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  plants  belonging  to  this  order  according  to  the  latest 

*A  paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Meadows,  The  Gardens,  Rock 
House,  Old  Basford,  Nottingham,  before  the  members  of  the 
Nottingham  Horticultural  Society,  February  Sth. 


authorities,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  between 
700  and  800  genera,  and  about  10,000  species,  and  in 
Bentham  and  Hooker’s  Genera  Plantarum  no  less  than 
370  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  composite  family  alone. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  this  large 
order  are  low-growing  bushes,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
annuals,  very  few  of  which  grow  into  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  the  dimensions  of  large  trees  ;  and  they  are 
mostly  natives  of  temperate  climates.  A  quantity  of 
our  garden-flowering  plants  belong  to  this  same  order, 
as  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  the  Dahlia,  the  Pyrethrum,  a  large  genus, 
and  the  “wee  little  daisies  ”  of  which  the  poet  Burns 
sang  when  following'the  plough. 

“Wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower, 

Thou  meet’st  me  in  an  evil  hour, 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stour 

Thy  slender  stem  ; 

To  spare  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem.” 

Few  of  our  edible  vegetables  belong  to  this  order  ; 
but  still  there  are  some  of  importance,  such  as  the 
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Lettuce,  the  Artichoke,  the  Cardoon,  and  some  others. 
In  the  Linnean  system  of  classification,  the  Cineraria 
is  placed,  in  Class  19,  Syngenesia,  Order  2,  Superflua. 
Allow  me  to  digress  for  a  moment  here,  and  say  to  my 
young  friends  who  may  be  anxious  to  study  botany  for 
themselves  that  at  the  present  day  scientific  men  look 
upon  the  Linnean  system  of  classification  as  being  quite 
out  of  date.  It  brings  into  the  same  class  plants  which 
have  no  natural  affinities,  so  that  men  of  science  do  not 
now  recognise  it.  I  give  you  a  local  example  of  what 
I  am  now  saying.  Last  year  the  Naturalists’  Society 
of  this  town  offered  prizes — and,  personally,  I  think 
our  society  should  do  some  work  in  the  same  direction — 
for  the  best  collections  of  dried  specimens  of  British 
plants,  when  my  son  was  placed  third  instead  of  second 
through  his  collection  being  classified  according  to  the 
Linnean  system. 

Historical  Notes. 

1  propose  next  to  touch  upon  the  history  of  the 
Cineraria,  and  how  it  has  been  improved  from  the 
narrow-petalled  star-like  flower  of  close  upon  fifty 
years  ago  to  the  large  broad-petalled  varieties  we  have 
on  the  table  before  us  to-night.  Authorities  appear  to 
differ  somewhat  as  to  which  species  our  present  popular 
garden  varieties  have  sprung  from.  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 


deners'  Dictionary  mentions  three  species  as  being  the 
original  parents  of  them  ;  but  a  more  recent  authority — 
Nicholson’s  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gardening — says 
that  our  florists’  varieties  have  originated  from  C. 
cruenta,  which  it  describes  jas  a  greenhouse  perennial, 
reddish  purple  in  colour,  introduced  from  the  Canary 
Islands  in  1777.  It  also  describes  a  garden  hybrid 
named  C.  c.  Webberiana  as  having  been  raised  in  1842, 
with  bright  blue  flower  heads  ;  and  gives  an  illustration 
of  it  which  I  have  here.  No  doubt  it  got  crossed  either 
artificially  or  otherwise  from  another  species  to  produce 
the  bright  blue  flowers  mentioned.  Quite  recently, 
since  I  have  been  looking  this  subject  up,  I  came  across 
a  volume  of  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany  for  1837,  and 
in  the  part  for  November  of  that  year  there  is  a  coloured 
plate  of  a  variety  named  C.  Waterhousiana,  raised  at 
Well-head,  Halifax,  and  named  after  the  proprietor  of 
that  place.  That  it  is  the  result  of  seed  produced 
between  C.  tussilaginoides  and  C.  cruenta,  resembling 
in  general  appearance  the  former  more  than  the  latter, 
I  have  a  pencil  sketch  here  to  show,  which  is  a  good 
illustration  of  it  except  in 
colour,  which  in  the  plate  is 
crimson-red.  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
(who  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  authority  on  florists’ 
flowers),  writing  in  The 
Garden,  January  21st,  1888, 
treating  on  the  Cineraria, 
says,  amongst  other  matters, 
that  it  seems  to  have  been 
produced  from  a  reddish 
purple-flowered  species,  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Canary 
Islands  about  the  year  1777. 
The  original  species  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Messrs. 
Cannell  a  few  years  ago,  and 
probably  they  may  have  it 
now.  From  the  evidence 
given  above  I  think  there 
must  be  a  large  amount  of 
the  blood  of  C.  cruenta  in 
our  florists’ varieties,  but  that 
it  must  have  been  crossed 
with  another  species  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  break  in  the  colour. 

Looking  back  to  half  a 
century  ago,  what  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  flower  ! 
We  now  have  them  from 
deep  purple  and  crimsor, 
through  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  shades  down  to  white 
with  a  peuce-coloured  disc. 
Looking  at  the  flower  with 
the  eye  of  a  florist,  it 
should  be  of  fair  average 
size,  the  petals  broad  at  the 
points  or  tips,  and  over¬ 
lapping  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  circle.  The 
colours  (if  they  are  not 
seifs)  should  form  perfect 
belts  or  rings,  and  the  more 
distinct  the  disc  the  better. 
These  are  some  of  the  points  which  cultivators  aim  at 
who  grow  named  varieties  from  cuttings  or  suckers,  and 
to  produce  seed  of  a  first-class  strain.  Respecting  the 
doubles  I  speak  from  memory,  but  I  think  it  is  about 
sixteen  years  since  they  were  first  sent  out,  I  believe  by 
a  German  firm,  but  as  they  are  not  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  the  singles  for  decorative  purposes,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  them  further. 

Cultivation. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  practical  part  of  our  paper,  to 
anyone  having  command  of  a  cold  frame,  Cinerarias 
from  seed  can  be  raised  with  as  much  ease  as  can  Wall¬ 
flowers  sown  out-of-doors,  only  as  the  seeds  are  smaller 
and  lighter,  they  require  more  care  in  sowing,  and 
watering  afterwards.  If  it  be  required  to  have  some  in 
flower  about  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  or 
even  a  month  earlier,  the  first  sowing  should  be  made 
the  latter  end  of  April,  and  provided  all  goes  well  with 
it,  another  sowing  may  be  made  some  time  in  July  or 
early  in  August.  This  sowing  will  follow  on  the  first  lot, 
and  flower  during  March,  April  and  May,  and  we  may 
say,  from  practical  experience,  that  if  all  goes  well  with 
them,  two  sowings  are  enough  for  one  season.  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  my  hearers  the  importance  of  sowing 
at  the  proper  time,  especially  my  young  friends  and 
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non-professional  hearers,  as  any  attempt  to  force  the 
Cineraria  will  end  in  utter  failure.  To  make  myself 
clear  on  this  point,  supposing  in  the  late  autumn  or 
early  winter  months  you  have  some  plants  throwing  up 
their  flowering  stems,  and  that  by  now  introducing 
them  into  a  forcing  house  you  will  hasten  them  into 
flower,  I  say,  do  not  attempt  it  ;  the  pedicels  or  short 
flower  stalks  will  quickly  become  drawn  so  weakly  that 
they  will  not  support  the  flowers  upright,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  green-fly,  their  greatest  enemy,  will  attack 
them  in  earnest.  If  you  follow  my  instructions  as  to 
the  times  of  sowing  and  other  work,  they  will  come  in 
at  the  times  stated. 

Sow  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans  made  up  with 
a  compost  of  a  light  nature,  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
leaf-soil  with  a  little  sand  ;  place  the  pan  in  a  house 
or  frame  where  the  temperature  is  about  48°  to  50°, 
and  the  seedlings  will  be  up  in  a  week. or  ten  days.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  square  of  glass  on  the  top 
of  the  pan,  and  if  where  the  sun  is  likely  to  shine  on 
it  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed  over  the  glass,  taking 
care  to  remove  the  paper  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  begin 
to  appear,  and  also  the  glass  before  they  are  likely  to 
become  drawn.  M  hen  they  have  thrown  up  the  first 
rough  leaf,  which  is  the  third  leaf  they  make,  pot  them 
into  small  pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  previously 
recommended,  still  keejring  them  in  a  moderately  cool 
place,  as  this  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants.  In  potting  them  off  from  the  seed  pan, 
do  not  take  all  the  strongest,  but  use  a  good  proportion 
of  the  small  ones,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  weaker 
plants  from  the  seed  pan  almost  invariably  produce  the 
lighter  coloured  shades.  As  soon  as  you  find  the  roots 
have  filled  the  small  pots,  which  will  be  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks,  shift  them  on  into  pots  two  sizes  larger, 
using  a  little  well-rotted  manure  in  the  soil  at  this 
stage,  and  not  quite  so  much  leaf-soil.  If  you  can 
accommodate  them  with  a  cold  pit  or  frame  facing 
north,  they  will  do  best  in  that  position  all  through 
the  summer.  Mark,  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  day 
and  night,  and  in  fine  weather  draw  the  lights  entirely 
off  at  night  as  they  enjoy  the  cool  dewy  atmosphere. 
Put  the  lights  over  them  during  the  day,  as  to  some 
extent  it  confines  the  moisture,  which  suits  them. 
Some  cultivators  place  them  out  in  the  open  air 
altogether  after  the  second  potting,  putting  them  in  a 
shady  position  ;  but  if  you  have  frames  to  accommodate 
them,  as  described  above,  they  do  better  in  them,  as 
heavy  storms  of  rain  or  hail  may  do  them  great  damage 
outside. 

Some  time  about  the  first  week  in  September,  they 
will  be  ready  for  their  final  shift  into  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  flower,  and  6j-in.  or  7-in.  ones  are  quite 
large  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  About  this 
time,  too,  they  will  be  throwing  up  their  flowering 
stems  ;  and  should  it  be  desirable  to  have  some  larger 
specimens,  pinch  out  the  leader  about  three  leaves  from 
the  base,  which  will  cause  them  to  throw  up  several. 
In  this  case  they  will  require  another  shift  later  on  into 
9-in.  pots  ;  and  when  the  fresh  breaks  are  6  ins.  high, 
run  a  strip  of  bass  around  beneath  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  carefully  tie  out  the  growths  by  drawing  them 
down  towards  the  rim.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  makes 
them  a  little  later  in  flowering.  Wherever  you  may 
have  grown  them  through  the  summer,  by  the  third 
week  in  September  they  should  be  placed  -where  frost 
cannot  reach  them,  in  a  pit  or  airy  house,  where  they 
are  well  up  to  the  light.  Though  they  require  to  be 
grown  quite  cool  from  first  to  last,  they  will  not  stand 
the  least  frost.  If  by  any  accident  they  should  become 
frozen,  sprinkle  them  gently  overhead  with  the  coldest 
water  at  hand  before  the  sun  gets  on  them  in  the 
morning. 

Named  Vaeieties. 

Named  varieties  are  kept  true,  of  course,  from 
cuttings,  and  the  method  of  procuring  them  is  somewhat 
as  follows  :  After  flowering,  the  plants  are  cut  down  and 
placed  in  a  shady  position,  where  they  throw  up 
suckers.  These  are  taken  off,  and  the  treatment  as 
for  seedlings  is  applicable  to  them  ;  or  if  you  have 
some  very  good  forms  amongst  your  seedlings,  they 
may,  after  danger  of  frost  is  over,  be  planted  in  a 
sheltered  position  in  the  open  ground,  the  suckers 
being  taken  off  and  treated  as  above.  But  seedlings, 
either  of  your  own  saving  or  from  a  respectable  seedsman, 
will  give  such  a  range  and  variety  in  colour  and  quality 
of  the  flower,  that  I  do  not  recommend  growing  them 
from  cuttings  to  any  extent.  As  regards  insects 
attacking  them,  the  green-fly  is  almost  the  only  foe 
which  gives  much  trouble,  and  it  must  be  kept  under  by 
gentle  fumigations  of  tobacco  smoke,  always  doing  it  in 
time.  Dipping  the  plants  I  do  not  recommend,  as  unless 


done  very  carefully  the  leaves  are  so  apt  to  get  damaged, 
and  which  being  so  woolly,  they  hold  the  dipping 
material  so  much,  that  if  not  washed  off  in  time  it 
makes  them  unsightly.  Mildew  does  sometimes  attack 
them,  and  if  so,  sulphur  dusted  on  them  is  the  remedy; 
but  if  attended  to  as  advised  above,  mildew  will  give 
but  very  little  trouble.  To  sum  up,  then,  very  briefly, 
grow  them  cool  from  first  to  last  ;  do  not  attempt  to 
force  them  into  flower,  as  this  will  end  in  utter  failure. 
Always  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  fumigate  as  soon 
as  you  suspect  green-fly  attacking  them,  and  always  keep 
them  safe  from  frost. — J.  Meadows. 
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EASTWOOD  PARK. 

Eastwood  Park,  Thornliebank,  the  residential  estate 
of  David  Tod,  Esq.,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  country 
district  about  five  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  lying  in  a 
southern  direction  is  happily  not  affected  by  the  city 
smoke  or  fogs,  which  are  a  source  of  so  much  trouble  to 
Orchid  growers.  The  collection  of  Orchids  is  both 
varied  and  extensive,  and  a  visit  is  always  interesting, 
but  the  display  in  the  month  of  March  is  a  sight  not 
soon  forgotten,  there  being  hundreds  of  Odontoglossums 
in  flower,  most  of  them  large  specimen  plants,  bearing 
from  a  dozen  to  fifty  blooms  on  a  spike. 

The  first  range  we  enter  is  in  three  divisions  and  is 
half- span,  with  side  stages  and  a  passage  up  the  centre; 
this  is  the  range  for  growing  the  plants,  but  just  now 
nearly  everything  is  in  bloom.  Amongst  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention  we  noted  the  following  : — 
Some  grand  specimens  of  Coelogyne  cristata  (Chatsworth 
variety)  were  just  coming  to  their  best ;  C.  Lemonianum 
is  largely  grown  and  is  thought  much  of,  the  lemon 
blotch  on  the  labellum  being  very  pretty  and  distinct. 
A  large  quantity  of  Mesospinidium  sanguineum  is 
grown,  part  in  pots,  and  a  part  in  hanging  pans,  and 
they  do  well  in  either  ;  it  forms  a  fine  contrast  where 
so  many  white  flowers  are  grown.  M.  vulcanicum  is 
also  very  fine,  and  will  be  attractive  later  on.  Oncidium 
tigrinum  (var.  unguiculatum)  had  a  splendid  branching 
inflorescence  3  ft.  long  ;  the  labellum  is  not  so  large  as 
the  type,  but  it  is  much  superior  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  Dendrobes  are  in  large  numbers.  A  grand 
batch  of  D.  Jamesianum  in  8 -in.  pots,  with  growths 
about  2  ft.  long.  Mr.  Ewart  is  particularly  successful 
with  this  species,  and  I  notice  that  he  keeps  them  in 
the  same  position  in  the  house  from  year  to  year,  the 
temperature  a  little  higher  than  that  for  Odontoglossums 
suiting  them  well.  Of  D.  Ainsworthii  many  fine 
specimens  were  densely  covered  with  bloom,  making  a 
grand  display. 

Enjoying  this  mild  atmosphere  were  some  of  the 
rarer  forms  of  Odontoglots,  and  amongst  others  0. 
blandum  had  a  fine  inflorescence  and  was  growing 
vigorously  ;  0.  aspersum  was  a  good  companion  and 
is  a  very  desirable  plant.  A  specially  fine  form  of  0. 
pulchellum  majus  (true),  a  large  branching  inflorescensc 
of  0.  nrevium,  the  best  form  of  which  is  rarely  seen,  was 
considered  the  true  type.  0.  cirrhosum  is  plentiful, 
and  the  variety  grown  here  is  of  a  dwarf  branching 
habit,  and  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
long-spiked  form,  which  is  so  common.  Lselia  harpo- 
phylla  was  just  opening  its  fine  orange-coloured  flowers. 
Cypripedium  Chantini  was  well  represented,  as  well  as 
Pilumna  nobilis  (giganteum),  and  Masdevallia  bella. 
In  one  of  the  warmer  divisions  of  this  range  a  number 
of  Cattleyas  (Trianae)  were  in  fine  bloom  and  good  form. 
Calanthe  Turneri  wTas  specially  fine,  and  Dendrobium 
Freemanii  was  singularly  beautiful,  and  very  attractive. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  (now  called  Miltonia) 
is  grown  here  to  perfection  ;  the  large  plants,  in  10-in. 
pots,  are  a  mass  of  beautiful  healthy  foliage,  and 
without  a  spot.  Thrip  is  apparently  unknown,  while 
the  vigour  of  the  plants  bear  good  testimony  to  its 
absence.  The  Orchid  show  house  is  a  large  span- 
roofed  structure  in  two  divisions.  It  stands  north  and 
south,  outside  blinds  being  used  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  which  are  already  in  use  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
Odontoglossums  are  the  most  prominent  feature,  many 
rare  sorts  being  in  flower  ;  indeed,  the  collection  of  this 
genus  can  safely  be  said  to  be  unrivalled  in  the  West  of 
Scotland.  Nothing  of  a  secondary  nature  is  tolerated, 
and  all  the  plants  as  they  flower  are  labelled  and  housed 
according  to  merit,  the  secondary  forms  beingrelegated  to 
a  compartment  by  themselves.  Here  are  numerous 
large  specimens  ofO.  Pescatorei,  one  plant  having  about 
300  blooms,  while  many  have  fifty  blooms  on  the  raceme; 
the  form  of  most  is  good,  and  some  are  of  the  Veitchii 
type.  0.  crispum  is  very  largely  grown  of  the  maximum 
type,  the  finest  spotted  ones  being  also  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  and  variety.  0.  Halli  leucoglossum  is  very 


striking,  the  large  pure  white  labellum  adding  greatly- 
to  its  beauty.  0.  triumphans  in  some  good  forms  are 
numerous  ;  a  variety  of  0.  gloriosum,  had  very  broad 
sepals,  and  a  fine  lemon  colour  ;  0.  odoratum,  0. 
Chestertoni,  in  quantity,  and  very  showy  ;  0.  Jenkins 
ianum,  0.  Ianthoglossum,  0.  coradinei  ;  0.  Edwardii 
had  immense  spikes  of  its  fine  purple  flowers  ;  0.  priona- 
petalum,  0.  limbatum,  0.  Sanderianum  ;  0.  elegans,  a 
splendid  plant  with  three  leads.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  ones.  Numerous  pots  of  Ada  auran- 
tiaca,  its  fine  orange  colour  contrasting  well  with  the 
great  quantity  of  white  Odontoglossums.  Two  very 
distinct  varieties  of  Oncidium  serratum,  trained  along 
the  roof,  were  covered  with  flowers,  one  of  them  very 
light  in  colour,  while  the  other  was  very  dark.  0. 
macranthum  was  showing  strong  spikes,  and  will  keep 
up  a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  long  time  ;  these  are  large 
plants  with  immense  pseudo-bulbs,  and  are  grown  in 
12-in.  pots. 

The  interest  of  this  place  is  not  exhausted  when  the 
'Orchids  have  been  seen.  The  many  other  structures,  all 
of  which  are  filled  with  healthy  vigorous  plants,  being 
well  worth  a  visit.  A  huge  specimen  of  the  old 
Camellia  alba,  covered  with  snow-white  blooms,  has  a 
house  all  to  itself,  which  it  very  nearly  fills.  Fruit  is 
not  neglected  ;  two  large  vineries,  greenhouse,  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  Peach-house  form  a  good  range,  while  to  the 
north  of  this  range  is  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as 
the  best  fernery  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
rockwork  is  most  artistically  arranged  to  present  the 
form  of  a  pretty  glen  with  a  stream  of  water 
running  through  it  ;  the  side  walls  are  very  high,  and 
spanned  with  a  curved  glass  roof.  Large  plants  in 
vigorous  health  of  Cyatheas,  Cibotiums,  Dicksonias  and 
C.  alsophylla  are  planted  on  the  rocks,  which  they 
seem  to  enjoy,  as  the  abundance  of  roots  testify.  Mr. 
Ewart,  seeing  how  well  they  did  on  the  bare  rocks,  has 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  structure  to  Todeas  alone. 
This  is  like  a  small  cave,  and  is  entered  at  the  end  of 
the  house.  The  Todeas  are  planted  on  the  free-stone 
rock,  no  other  plants  being  allowed  to  shade  them.  A 
glance  is  sufficient  to  show  the  success  of  this  treatment; 
seedlings  are  springing  up  everywhere,  and  cover  the 
rocks  like  Hymenophyllums.  The  Eucharis  house  has 
also  a  north  aspect,  and  no  suspicion  of  the  bulb  mite 
has  ever  appeared. 

The  proprietor  of  Eastwood  is  a  real  lover  of  plants, 
Orchids  having  the  largest  share  of  his  attention;  while 
his  gardener,  Mr.  Ewart,  is  no  less  devoted,  the  success 
he  has  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  being  well 
known  in  the  "West,  and  is  the  outcome  of  constant 
and  intelligent  attention  paid  to  all  the  varied  details 
of  their  culture. — Q.  B. 

- - - 

PRIZES  AND  EXPENSES. 

With  reference  to  your  remarks  in  last  week’s  issue 
concerning  Mr.  Lewis  Castle’s  observations  on  the 
proportion  between  the  prize  money  offered  and  the 
expense  of  distribution,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  of  the  clearest  cases  of  mismanagement  connected 
with  a  “  Mum  ”  society  that  it  has  ever  been  my  misfor¬ 
tune  to  stumble  against.  I  enclose  you  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  18S7, 
of  the  Lewisham  and  District  Floral  Society,  which  is 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  the  honorary  secretary, 
together  with  a  notice  convening  the  annual  meeting. 
This  society  has  had  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one— at 
least,  so  far  as  its  officers  are  concerned — and  first 
made  its  appearance  before  the  public  about  three  years 
ago.  Now,  alas,  it  is  no  more  !  and,  judging  from  its 
record  for  the  time  it  has  been  in  the  field,  few  who 
were  connected  with  it  will  be  inclined  to  mourn  over 
its  demise. 

The  society  finished  the  year  1886  with  a  deficit  to 
the  tune  of  about  £56,  so  to  get  a  start  in  18S7  the 
good-natured  committee  lent  the  society  £40,  the  sub¬ 
scriptions,  donations,  money  for  special  prizes,  &c., 
came  in,  followed  by  the  money  received  for  admission 
to  both  summer  and  winter  exhibitions  (for  in  addition 
to  a  Chrysanthemum  Show  they  held  a  summer  show), 
and  these  with  sundry  other  items  brought  their  total 
income  for  1887  up  to  £267  4s.  7 d.,  and  a  very  fair 
income  too  for  a  local  society  ;  but  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  part  of  the  balance  sheet  is  the  statement 
showing  how  the  committee  disposed  of  this  sum.  The 
first  item  is  for  “the  treasurer,  £56  7s.  9rf.,’’  which 
clears  off  the  1S86  deficiency  ;  then  follows  the  prize 
money  paid  at  the  summer  show,  £40  6s.  6 d.  Winter 
show  medals  and  certificates  only  £10  Is.,  so  that  out 
of  £267  4s.  7 d.  the  men  who  actually  produce  the 
flowers,  and  make  the  exhibitions,  get  £50  7s.  6d.,  and 
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it  costs  the  other  £216  17s.  Id.  to  distribute  that,  and 
in  addition,  the  winners  of  prizes  other  than  medals 
and  certificates  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show,  get 
nothing  at  all.  These  prizes  alone  amounted  to 
£27.  The  exhibition  was  held  on  the  11th  and  12th 
November  last,  and  the  medals  and  certificates  have 
only  just  reached  the  exhibitors;  these  medals  have 
no  inscriptions  engraved  upon  them,  and,  like  the 
medals  awarded  by  this  society  in  1886,  are  just  as  they 
were  issued  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  actual  amount  of  prize  money  offered  in  the  1887 
schedule  was  £96  18s.  0>d.,  together  with  ten  silver  and 
six  bronze  medals,  and  two  cups.  The  prize-winners 
at  the  summer  show  received  their  money  in  full ;  but 
I  understand  that  after  the  summer  show  had  been  held 
and  the  expenses  and  prizes  were  paid  a  sum  of  about 
11s.  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  to  hold  a 
Chrysanthemum  Show  and  meet  a  liability  according 
to  the  schedule  for  prizes  alone  of  £42  Is.,  and  £10  Is. 
due  to  the  N.  C.  S.  for  medals  and  certificates,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  members’  subscriptions  for  the  year, 
the  donations,  etc.  (a  greater  portion  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  society  to  provide  special  Chrysan¬ 
themum  prizes)  were  swallowed  up,  and  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  was  left  with  11s.  to  look  after  itself. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  expenditure.  £34  11s.  3d. 
hire  of  tents,  tabling,  &c.  Surely  this  must  be  an 
error;  it  is  almost  enough  to  purchase  them  right  out. 
£8  3s.  6d.  temporary  bridge,  &e.,  at  summer  show 
(this  was  across  a  ditch).  £6  6 d.  judges’  fees.  Well, 
I  suppose  they  earned  their  money  ;  but  if  I  had  my 
choice  I  would  prefer  being  a  judge  to  an  exhibitor  at 
Lewisham.  The  printing  account  is  a  perfect  eye- 
opener — £32  8s.  9 d. — as  well  as  the  next  item,  stationer}', 
&e.,  £9  4s.  5 d.  I  notice  in  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society’s  balance-sheet  for  last  year  the 
printing  account  was  only  £34  5s.  3d.,  not  £2  more 
than  the  Lewisham  Society.  The  remainder  of  the 
expenditure,  such  as  bill  posting,  &c.,  £9  4s.  5 d.; 
Police,  £4  Is.,  all  tend  to  prove  the  incompetency  of 
the  management. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  was  called 
for  March  7th,  but  when  the  members  attended  the 
meeting,  expecting  an  account  of  their  stewardship  from 
the  officers,  and  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  items  in 
the  balance-sheet,  both  the  honorary  secretary  and  the 
chairman  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  as  no  one 
could  give  any  information  respecting  the  society’s 
affairs  there  was  nothing  for  the  meeting  to  do  but  pass 
a  resolution  winding  up  the  society. — Practical. 
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Double-spathed  Richardias. 

These  are  becoming  pretty  frequent  in  collections 
where  the  plants  receive  high-class  cultivation.  A 
specimen  of  Richardia  africana,  sent  us  by  Air.  W.  R. 
Greenway,  Fretherne  Court  Gardens,  Stoneliouse, 
Gloucester,  bears  two  spathes  on  a  stem,  one  within  the 
other,  and  opposite  or  facing  one  another.  Both 
spathes  are  very  perfect  and  of  good  substance,  and 
owing  to  the  non-development  of  the  internode  between 
them,  they  are  closely  placed  or  lying  one  on  the  other 
at  the  base.  The  outer  is  the  larger,  and  both  are 
green  at  the  base  externally,  but  otherwise  well-coloured 
and  white,  the  inner  one  being  the  purest.  The  long 
period  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  under  culti¬ 
vation  has,  no  doubt,  some  effect  upon  the  inconstancy 
of  its  original  wild  state. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

My  neighbours,  who,  one  after  another,  are  falling 
victims  to  Begonia  fever,  are  not  infrequently  asking 
me,  as  an  amateur  of  some  years’  experience,  whether 
they  had  better  buy  tubers  or  seed  ?  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  in  a  similar  state  of  uncertainty. 
If  a  man  be  slightly  deficient  in  patience,  and 
without  much  practical  skill,  either  of  his  own 
or  at  command,  it  will  certainly  be  more  satisfactory 
to  buy  tubers — not  necessarily  named  varieties,  but 
the  best  of  last  year’s  seedlings  that  he  can  obtain. 
These  (singles)  he  can  secure  from  any  of  our  great 
growers  at  about  20s.  per  dozen,  while  the  doubles  will 
cost  about  40s.  per  dozen.  If,  however,  together  with 
moderate  skill  and  patience,  he  can  rely  upon  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  75°  from  December,  and  through  January, 
February,  and  March,  till  the  plants  are  strong  enough 
to  he  moved  into  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  or  planted 
out  into  frames  (if  wanted  for  bedding),  with  a  gentle 


bottom  heat  at  first  to  make  them  root  well,  then  I 
should  advise  him  to  raise  seedlings.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  days  of  named  sorts  are  numbered. 
In  the  case  of  singles,  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  so.  I  have 
more  than  once  asked  for  a  fine  named  variety,  and  have 
been  met  with  the  answer,  “We  are  sorry  we  are  out 
of  it,  but  will  send  you  a  seedling  as  nearly  like  it  as 
possible.”  This  speaks  for  itself,  and,  looking  at  the 
names  of  single  Begonias  in  the  catalogues,  one  would 
almost  venture  to  say  that  the  sooner  some  of  the  old 
stuff  is  sold  off,  at  nominal  prices,  the  better  !  And 
even  as  to  doubles,  when  our  first-rate  growers  can  get 
two  and  three  guineas  a  dozen  for  their  choice  seed¬ 
lings,  a  time  is  surely  not  far  distant  when  they  will 
grow  more  seedlings  indeed,  but  no  more  named  sorts 
at  all. — Somersetshire  Rector. 

Selaginella  Emiliana. 

This  is  evidently  a  form  of  S.  caulescens,  a  variable 
plant,  of  which  there  are  several  forms  in  cultivation, 
all  differing,  more  or  less,  from  the  type,  and  even  more 
useful  or  ornamental,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
than  the  species  itself,  valuable  as  that  is  either  for 
growing  in  pots,  baskets,  for  the  pockets  of  rockwork, 
or  the  back  wall  of  a  fernery.  S.  Emiliana  forms 
dense  low-growing  tufts,  of  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
shade  of  green,  and  ranges  from  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  in 
height ;  whereas  the  ordinary  form  of  S.  caulescens 
grows  to  a  height  of  12  ins.  or  15  ins.,  or  even  more 
under  favourable  circumstances.  The  low-growing  and 
bushy  form,  or  the  plant  known  as  S.  Emiliana,  closely 
covers  the  soil  and  pot ;  while  there  is  a  decided  absence 
of  long,  leggy,  and  naked  stems.  Large  batches  of 
fine  young  stuff  may  be  seen  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Chinese  Primula  Blooms. 

A  box  of  these  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Horton, 
The  Gardens,  Oakmount,  Birmingham,  who  states 
that  the  blooms  are  in  every  case  from  old  and  com¬ 
paratively  spent  plants  from  which  he  has  been  cutting 
for  decorative  purposes  for  the  last  three  months.  We 
generally  expect  the  first  trusses  of  bloom  to  be  the 
largest,  provided  the  plants  are  well  grown  and  not 
allowed  to  flower  till  they  have  attained  some  size. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  plants  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  the  removal  of  the  flowers  as  they 
expand  prevents  loss  of  energy  to  the  plants  themselves. 
The  blush  and  white  shades  were  most  prominent ;  but 
very  distinct  and  good  shades  of  rose,  rosy  red  and 
intense  reddish  crimson  served  to  give  variety.  Of  the 
size  and  substance  of  the  blooms  we  must  speak  in  very 
favourable  terms,  the  segments  also  being  broad  and 
well  imbricated.  — «— 

Lethorion. 

Upon  reading  some  remarks  in  your  columns  I  de¬ 
termined  to  give  this  insecticide  a  trial.  One  evening 
I  returned  from  town  armed  with  a  box  of  cones  ;  it 
was  damp  and  still  (we  had  one  such  evening  about  six 
weeks  ago,  though  you  may  scarcely  think  it),  just  the 
evening  to  give  the  novelty  every  chance.  My  gardener 
was  certainly  incredulous,  and  I,  if  not  incredulous,  was 
still  a  little  uncertain  about  the  fate  of  Adiantums  and 
other  tender  subjects.  Five  or  six  cones  were  placed 
at  equal  distances  apart  along  the  floor  of  a  40  ft.  house 
and  lighted  up.  I  think  we  were  rather  disappointed 
with  the  firework  part  of  the  business,  which  was 
decidedly  feeble,  and  we  left  the  house  for  the  night  in 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  cones  would  even 
burn  out ;  in  the  morning,  however,  even  this  was  as 
it  should  be — each  cone  was  burnt  out,  every  green- fly 
stone  dead,  and  not  a  leaf  the  worse  for  the  fumigation ; 
no  second  doing  was  needed.  We  shall  certainly 
continue  to  use  it,  with  only  one  anxiety,  and  that  is, 
that  the  patentees  may  soon  see  their  way  to  letting  us 
have  it  a  little  cheaper. — Somersetshire  R.ector. 

Saxifraga  ligulata. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  plant  know  that  it  is 
the  earliest-flowering  species  of  the  Megasea  group. 
This  results  from  the  forward  and  plump  state  of  the 
flowrer-buds  in  autumn,  especially  if  the  plant  should 
have,  from  situation  or  otherwise,  been  well  ripened. 
A  mild  winter  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  flowers  on 
too  rapidly  in  positions  that  are  at  all  well  sheltered, 
so  that  should  frost  follow  after  their  expansion,  they 
are  frequently  more  or  less  destroyed.  Advantage  may 
be  taken  of  their  early-flowering  habit  by  growing 
plants  in  pots  which  will  flower  without  danger  of  being 
destroyed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  even 
without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  This  is  a  great  advantage 
to  amateurs  who  admire  hardy  flowers,  and  can  have 


them  thus  early  without  any  trouble  in  the  matter 
either  of  culture  or  fire-heat.  Large  cuttings,  including 
the  best  crowns,  may  be  taken  from  the  open  ground, 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  frame  or  under  a  hand-light, 
where  they  will  root,  and  after  beiDg  potted  up  will 
flower  during  the  ensuing  spring,  earlier  or  later, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  Pot  specimens  have  been  flowering 
for  some  considerable  time  in  a  cold  north-aspect 
frame  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick.  — 

The  Late  Gale. 

A  severe  gale  from  the  west  was  experienced  here  on 
the  night  of  the  10th,  and  during  Sunday,  the  11th 
inst.  Some  26  yards  of  the  kitchen  garden  wall,  which 
is  12  ft.  high,  was  blown  down,  totally  destroying 
three  productive  Cherry  trees  and  a  Pear  tree.  Several 
other  trees  of  various  kinds  in  the  grounds  round  the 
mansion  were  also  uprooted. — O.  Bowers,  Castle  Hill, 
Dorset.  — 

A  Group  of  Cyclamen  Atkinsi. 

In  the  new  house  for  hardy  plants  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew,  a  number  of  varieties  of  this  hardy 
Cyclamen  are  grouped,  together  with  C.  ibericum  from 
which  it  originated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  kind 
of  treatment  is  the  most  suitable  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  uncertain  and  changeable  nature  of  our  climate 
about  the  time  these  early-flowering  subjects  come  into 
bloom,  when  without  artificial  protection  the  flowers 
are  almost  certain  to  come  to  grief  by  the  storms  of 
wind  and  rain  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  in 
the  open.  The  response  the  above  have  given  to  the 
skill  of  the  florist  shows  that  they  are  capable  of 
improvement.  Several  shades  of  colour  prevail  amongst 
the  plants  in  the  show  house,  but  one  named  C.  Atkinsi 
rubrum  not  only  exhibits  a  rich  reddish  purple  colour, 
but  is  decidedly  a  great  advance  on  the  original  as  a 
garden  decorative  plant. 

Doronicum  columnaa. 

Although  introduced  for  the  first  time  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  this  neat-growing  species  does  not  seem 
to  have  found  its  way  into  many  gardens,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  yet  introduced, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  flower.  A  small  pot  specimen 
may  be  seen  in  the  new  house  for  hardy  plants  at  Kew. 
The  flower-head  is  bright  golden  yellow,  and  might  be 
about  2|  ins.  across,  while  the  stem  at  present  does 
not  exceed  2  ins.  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
perfectly  hardy,  and,  we  hope,  may  soon  become  dis¬ 
seminated  in  gardens,  where  it  may  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  D.  caucasicum  and  D.  austriacum, 
already  well  known  in  the  spring  garden  and  on  rock- 
work  for  the  display  they  make  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  to  be  succeeded  by  taller-growing  later-flowering 
species.  — 

Chinese  Primulas  at  Swanley. 

These  are  even  now  in  finer  condition  than  when  wc 
saw  them  some  time  ago,  seeing  that  they  have  had 
time  to  develop  to  perfection  so  far  as  this  year’s 
flowering  is  concerned.  The  flower-scapes  have  had 
time  to  develop,  so  that  now  most  of  the  kinds  appear 
as  pyramidal  masses  of  bloom,  excepting  in  those  cases 
where  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  variety  is  to  be  flat- 
topped.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  those  of  pyramidal 
habit,  and  for  the  present  mention  those  that  are  in 
grand  form  just  now.  The  best  of  all  the  whites  here  is 
that  named  White  Perfection — a  pure  white,  with 
flowers  ranging  from  ins.  to  2|  ins.  across,  flat, 
much  imbricated,  of  great  substance,  produced  in 
pyramidal  masses,  and  a  distinct  advance  on  Swanley 
White  itself.  Both  are  Fern-leaved  varieties  of  first- 
class  merit,  and  now  at  their  best.  The  Queen  is 
another  Fern-leaved  sort,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
flowers  being  of  a  blush  tint  instead  of  pure  white. 
They  are  also  of  great  size  and  substance,  while  the 
constitution  of  the  plant  is  strong  and  vigorous.  A 
blush-tinted  variety  of  the  ordinary  triangular-leaved 
type,  named  Princess  of  Wales,  is  also  characterised  by 
great  vigour,  producing  pyramidal  masses  of  flowers  at 
present  in  great  perfection.  A  large  batch  of  Swanley 
Blue  is  also  very  attractive,  representing  a  singular 
shade  of  colour  for  this  genus.  The  plants  are  dwarf 
and  very  floriferous.  Braid’s  Seedling— known  also  as 
Auriculteflora  or  Auricula-eyed — is  a  very  distinct  type, 
and  one  that  might  be  improved  upon,  or  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characters  infused  into  other  and  differently 
coloured  varieties.  It  may  be  described  as  a  deep  rose, 
with  a  yellow  eye  surrounded  by  a  crimson  line,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of,  is  very  attractive.  Swanley  Giant 
is  also  a  meritorious  dark-flowered  kind.  Amongst 
double  varieties  the  old  Alba  plena  is  grown  in  great 
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quantity,  and  presents  a  mass  of  snowy  purity. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter  is  in  fine  condition  at  present, 
fully  double,  floriferous,  white,  and  generally  dotted  or 
finely  striped  with  pink  and  purple. 

Potato,  Beauty  of  Hebron. 

I  hope  I  do  not  encroach  on  your  space  while  making 
a  few  remarks  upon  this  well-known  Potato.  I  gave  it 
a  trial  in  my  garden  last  year,  and  it  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  I  planted  it  beside  Magnum  Bonum,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two. 
In  order  to  give  a  little  idea  of  their  size,  I  weighed 
three  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  when  they  turned  the 
scale  at  4  lbs.  When  lifted  they  seemed  to  turn  out 
pretty  well  of  one  average  size  ;  and  the  dry  weather 
did  not  affect  them  in  the  least.  Magnum  Bonum 
turned  out  very  small  compared  with  these.  The  soil 
in  -which  they  grew  was  rather  heavy,  and  has  had  no 
manure  for  six  or  seven  years  previously— being  a 
cottager’s  garden  we  cannot  manure  very  heavily.  I 
advise  any  of  your  readers  who  are  about  to  plant  this 
spring  to  give  the  Potato  above-mentioned  a  fair  trial, 
as  I  cannot  find  anything  to  surpass  it  myself. — 
Edward  Barber,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Taber nasmontana  coronaria. 

I  have  four  plants  of  Taberntemontana  coronaria  fiore 
pleno  about  five  or  six  years  old  ;  they  measure  2  ft. 
through  and  about  2  ft.  high,  and  although  they  grow 
very  well  and  look  very  healthy  I  am  not  able  to 
bloom  them  as  they  ought  to  do.  I  potted  them 
last  spring  in  12-in.  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  one-third 
fibry  peat  to  two-tliirds  fibry  turf,  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  sand,  and  placed  about  2-in.  of  drainage  at  the 
bottom.  The  plants  grew  and  set  very  well,  with 
scores  of  buds  on  each  plant  ;  but  just  when  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  and  show  white,  they  drop  off.  The 
plants  continue  to  grow  and  set  with  bud,  but  not  one 
in  fifty  opens.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  the 
plants  ;  the  difficulty  is  in  blooming  them.  It  has 
been  the  same  every  year  ;  the  plants  always  begin  to 
push  out  new  growth  before  the  buds  open,  and  when 
the  new  growth  has  got  about  lj-in.  long  then  the  buds 
turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  I  have  tried  one  plant 
plunged  in  bottom  heat  with  no  better  results.  I  have 
a  Stephanotis  floribunda  in  the  same  house  which 
blooms  very  well,  the  house  being  kept  at  about  60°  to 
70°  in  winter  and  75°  to  85°  in  summer.  The  plants 
have  been  resting  all  this  winter,  and  I  have  not  potted 
or  started  them  yet.  My  house  is  a  span-roof,  facing 
the  south.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  some 
practical  grower  would  give  me  some  information  and 
instructions  on  the  treatment  of  this  plant,  and  say 
where  I  am  wrong  in  their  culture.  Do  they  require 
much  syringing,  or  do  they  need  much  water  ?  Also,  is 
pruning  necessary  before  starting  1— Flore  Pleno. 

Begonia  Carrierei. 

Fp.om  what  we  have  seen  of  this,  it  is  equally  service¬ 
able  as  a  summer  bedding  plant  or  as  a  winter-flowering 
subject.  It  is  blooming  now,  and  has  been  for  a  great 
part  of  the  winter,  in  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’ 
nursery,  at  Swanley,  Kent.  The  stems  are  dwarf, 
bushy  and  branching,  flowering  profusely  enough  to 
make  the  plant  conspicuous  and  attractive.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  blooms  are  small  compared  with  those  of  the 
popular  tuberous-rooted  species  ;  but  being  white  edged 
with  pink,  and  produced  in  such  abundance,  the  plant 
becomes  very  serviceable  and  distinct  for  winter¬ 
flowering  in  the  conservatory.  We  also  noted  it  last 
year  in  another  garden,  where  it  was  used  as  an  edging 
to  a  flower-bed  in  the  open  ground.  It  appeared  even 
dwarfer  under  this  treatment,  and  extremely  floriferous, 
the  Picotee-edged  flowers  being  very  charming. 

A  Large  Pteris. 

The  large  form  of  Pteris  serrulata,  and  named  P.  s. 
cristata  major,  is  generally  known  as  the  Chiswick 
variety  from  its  having  originated  there.  Those  in  quest 
of  something  good,  and  that  would  grow  to  massive  pro¬ 
portions,  would  find  a  suitable  subject  in  this  variety 
of  a  form  which  is  on  the  whole  extremely  variable. 
There  is  a  specimen  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  which 
measures  about  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  would 
occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  central  stage  of  a 
respectable-sized  house.  The  plant  itself  fills  a  large 
pot,  and  the  massively  crested  fronds  which  droop  on 
all  sides  are  individually  of  great  length.  Such  a 
specimen  as  this  would  have  a  commanding  effect  if 
stood  in  a  prominent  position  in  a  large  Fernery,  or 
planted  out  where  the  beholder  could  obtain  a  good 
view  of  it. 


The  Golden  Crocus. 

There  are  several  yellow  Crocuses,  some  of  which  are 
very  attractive  and  showy  ;  but  C.  chrysanthus  deserves 
attention  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  size  it  is 
inferior  to  that  of  C.  aureus  leuteus,  which  rivals 
the  common  C.  vernus,  and  flowers  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  it  may,  however,  be  compared  to  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  (C.  susianus),  and  flowers  equally  early  if  not 
earlier.  The  segments  never  become  revolute  as  in  the 
latter,  but  form  a  regular  cup,  suddenly  contracting 
into  the  slender  tube.  The  typical  form  has  bright 
golden  yellow  flowers,  but  an  equally  attractive  variety 
named  C.  chrysanthus  fusco-lineatus,  is  heavily  and 
beautifully  flamed  and  lined  with  dark  brown,  almost 
black  colour.  There  are  several  other  varieties,  and 
all  of  them  we  should  strongly  recommend  to  those  who 
delight  in  hardy  subjects  in  pots.  Owing  to  their  early 
flowering  character,  they  can  be  got  into  bloom  under 
protection  without  any  forcing  whatever.  We  noticed 
some  in  a  cold  frame  the  other  day,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  and 
which,  from  the  brown  colour  of  the  basal  part  of  the 
perianth,  evidently  belongs  to  the  variety  C.  c.  fusco- 
tinctus.  _ _ 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  COOKSONI. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  length  of  time 
I  have  had  the  plant  of  this  Dendrobium  I  may  say  that 
I  am  not  certain  ;  but  about  three  years  ago  I  noticed  a 
plant  of  D.  nobile  Wallichianum  with  malformed 
flow'ers,  the  rich  colour  cf  the  labellum  almost  entirely 
covering  the  petals.  The  shape  of  the  flower  prevented 
it  expanding,  and  I  thought  it  unlikely  that  it  would 
occur  again.  In  the  following  year  it  bloomed,  and 
showed  some  improvement  inform,  but  still  monstrous, 
with  the  petals  only  half  expanded.  This  year  the 
same  plant  flowered  again,  the  improvement  in  form 
being  very  marked,  although  still  unable  to  expand  its 
petals  like  D.  nobile.  The  flower  I  sent  you  was  taken 
from  a  cutting  of  the  original  plant,  and  being  more 
vigorous,  the  flower  expanded  much  better.  I  may  say 
that  about  twenty  years  ago  I  began  with  three  speci¬ 
mens  of  D.  nobile,  and  during  that  time  have  not 
added  any  to  the  stock  by  importation  or  otherwise,  so 
that  all  our  stock  of  D.  nobile,  which  by  propagation 
now  fills  a  moderate-sized  house,  are  the  offspring  of 
the  three  pots  purchased  about  twenty  years  ago.  One 
of  the  three  pots  contained  a  few  plants  of  D.  n. 
Wallichianum,  and  that  is  the  variety  I  credit  with 
the  production  of  the  sport.—  Geo.  Russell,  The  Gardens, 
Redlands,  Glasgow. 

A  Rare  Angrzecum. 

Very  few  collections  in  this  country  can  boast  of 
A.  polystachyum,  yet  it  is  considerably  prettier  than 
several  others  upon  which  considerable  stress  has  been 
laid  for  some  time  past.  It  seems  also  to  be  easy  of 
culture,  and  possesses  great  freedom  of  flowering.  The 
stems  are  elongated,  comparatively  slender,  with  a 
short  interval  between  each  leaf,  giving  the  plant 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  Epidendrum,  as  in 
E.  ellipticum,  E.  rhizophorum  and  others  of  that  class, 
or  like  Renanthera  coccinea.  The  flowers  are  plenti¬ 
fully  produced  in  lateral  racemes,  springing  apparently 
from  the  stem  almost  opposite  to  a  leaf.  Although 
considered  small,  they  measure  about  1  in.  in  diameter, 
pure  white,  tinted  with  green  at  the  base  and  on  the 
(for  this  genus)  exceedingly  short  spur.  The  lip  is  the 
most  conspicuous  organ,  and  is  rolled  over  the  column, 
with  a  funnel-shaped  and  broad  lamina,  terminating  in 
three  teeth  or  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  the 
longest.  Besides  the  prettiness  of  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves,  they  last  long  in  a  cut  state,  and  give  off  a 
delicious  perfume  night  and  day,  whether  the  sun 
shines  or  not,  the  aroma  being  comparable  to  that  of 
the  old  garden  Pink.  We  noticed  it  lately  in  Mr. 
J.  E.  Bonny’s  collection  at  Hextable,  Kent. 

Phal/enopsis  Sanderiana  magnifica. 

The  ordinary  and  commoner  forms  of  P.  Sanderiana 
are  variously  tinted  with  rose,  but  in  the  variety  P.  S. 
magnifica  the  petals  assume  a  pure  deep  rose  hue  that  is 
very  engaging  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded. 
The  sepals  and  lip  are,  on  the  other  hand,  much  paler, 
but  still  so  decided  in  tone  that  the  white  ground  colour 
of  those  organs  is  warmly  suffused  with  rose.  The  lower 
part  of  the  lip,  particularly  on  the  side  lobes,  is  marked 
with  short  brown  yellow  stripes  and  spots.  Coloured 
Phalsmopsids  of  this  type  are  very  attractive,  and  the 
pity  is  we  do  not  get  something  similar  in  P.  grandiflora. 
The  variety  under  notice  we  saw  in  flower  the  other 
day  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 


Dendrobium  Wardianum  giganteum. 

At  Victoria  House,  Dukinfield,  Lancashire,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  this  variety,  which  is 
sometimes  called  “  Lowii,”  may  now  be  seen  in  splendid 
form.  There  are  about  twenty  plants,  carrying  from 
ninety  to  100  flowering  bulbs,  varying  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  3  ins.  in  length,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
fully  expanded  flowers  on  the  various  bulbs,  or  a  grand 
total  of  1,500  blooms  ;  one  plant  alone  has  twenty 
flowering  bulbs,  carrying  160  of  its  most  beautiful 
flowers.  A  true  form  of  Dendrobium  Brymerianum, 
carrying  many  flowers,  is  also  a  conspicuous  object,  the 
fringe  to  the  lip  being  1^  in.  long.  D.  heterocarpum 
(aureum)  has  on  eight  growths  a  total  of  sixty-four 
flowers  ;  and  D.  primulinum  giganteum,  D.  Devon- 
ianum,  D.  Pierardi  latifolium,  D.  crassinode  Barberi- 
anum,  and  other  varieties  are  also  doing  equally  well. 
A  grand  specimen  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  (variety  Lemon- 
iana),  with  twenty-four  spikes,  and  from  five  to  seven 
flowers  to  the  spike,  or  a  total  of  ninety  flowers,  has 
also  a  pleasing  effect. — I. 

Cattleya  Trianze,  Lady  Tennant. 

We  have  again  received  from  Messrs.  William  Thomson 
&  Sons,  of  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  a  flower  of  this 
charming  variety.  In  many  even  good  varieties  of  this 
Cattleya  the  rich  colouring  is  confined  to  the  lip  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  sepals  are  a  warm  rose,  not  a  washed- 
out  colour.  The  petals  are  of  great  size,  crisped  at  the 
margin,  and  of  a  deeper  shade  than  the  sepals,  with  a 
deep  purple  midrib  and  reticulations  in  the  upper  or 
apical  part.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  of  the  same  warm 
colour,  but  the  limb  itself  is  of  an  intense  dark  purple, 
with  the  colour  running  down  into  the  tube  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  the  golden 
blotch  in  the  throat  to  be  two-parted.  At  the  orifice 
the  golden  yellow  gives  place  to  white.  The  flower 
altogether  is  of  a  superb  character. 

A  Fine  Dendrobium. 

A  bold  and  richly-coloured  form  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
also  comes  from  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons.  We  meet 
with  hundreds  of  specimens  without  ever  seeing  any  so 
meritorious.  The  flowers  measure  somewhat  over  3  ins. 
across  the  petals,  while  the  latter  individually  are 
close  upon  1  in.  in  width.  The  upper  half  of  each 
is  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  as  are  the  tips  of  the  sepals. 
The  substance  is  good  and  the  blooms  durable.  Hot 
the  least  effective  part  of  the  flower  is  the  labellum,  the 
broad  white  band  surrounding  the  orifice  of  which 
shows  up  well  against  the  dark  background  formed  by 
the  organs  surrounding  it.  The  large  basal  blotch  is 
very  intense,  and  of  a  rich  blackish  purple.  Two  or 
three  flowers  from  each  of  the  lateral  spurs  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  about  30  ins.  in  length,  have  a 
telling  effect.  It  is  a  grand  form. 

Odontoglossum  elegantius. 

Amongst  cool  Odontoglossums  is  the  place  for  this  new 
and  reputed  natural  hybrid,  whose  parentage  is  believed 
to  he  O.  Lindleyana,  and  O.  Pescatorei.  The  bifid  or 
forked  crest  recalls  the  first  mentioned,  while  the  lip  is 
contracted  at  the  sides  similarly  to  that  of  O.  Pescatorei. 
The  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are  spotted  brownish  purple 
on  a  pale  ground  ;  and  the  plant  adds  another  to  the 
long  list,  the  history  of  which  we  shall  probably  never 
be  able  to  unfold.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  • 
- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias. — Where  early  batches  are  grown  these 
will  now  be  past  their  best— a  matter  that  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  seeing  that  the  main  batches  are  now  coming 
on  rapidly,  and  are,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
altogether  better  plants.  Before  they  are  taken  to  the 
conservatory  or  show  house,  see  that  the  plants  are 
thoroughly  free  from  insects,  green-fly  especially,  which 
soon  spreads,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  class 
of  plants  particularly.  Fumigate  if  there  is  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  pest,  and  before  fresh  plants  have  time 
to  be  affected. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Those  who  intend  saving  seed 
of  choice  kinds,  or  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  those 
grown,  should  set  about  the  work  at  once,  cross-breed¬ 
ing  those  which  are  likely  to  give  something  better,  or 
infusing  certain  good  qualities  into  others  which  it 
may  he  desirable  to  perpetuate.  In  all  cases  where 
seeds  are  desired,  success  is  rendered  far  more  certain 
by  having  recourse  to  artificial  fertilisation.  In  order 
that  this  year’s  experience  may  be  a  guide  to  those  of 
next,  it  would  repay  the  trouble  of  putting  marks  of 
some  kind,  or,  what  is  better,  figures,  of  which  a  record 
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may  be  made  in  a  book,  to  indicate  the  parentage  of 
the  seed  expected.  The  results  when  the  plants  come 
into  flower  will  be  some  guidance  for  future  operations. 
As  soon  as  it  is  seen  what  flowers  have  set  capsules, 
thin  out  the  remainder  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  energies 
of  the  plant,  allowing  in  any  case  but  a  limited  number 
of  capsules. 

New  Holland  and  Similar  Plants. — Although 
shading  may  be  considered  necessary  on  the  accession 
of  warm  weather,  yet  it  is  undesirable  in  the  case  of 
New  Holland  plants,  unless  the  sun  is  very  warm 
during  the  period  they  are  in  flower.  Ventilate  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  which  will  do  much  to 
prolong  the  duration  of  the  flowers.  With  the  increase 
of  warmth,  ventilation,  and  the  approach  of  the  flower¬ 
ing  season,  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering, 
as  they  suffer  more  readily  from  neglect  in  this  respect 
than  soft-wooded  plants.  The  showy  petaloid  bracts 
of  the  Darwinias  become  much  more  deeply  coloured  if 
well  exposed  to  light  during  their  expansion.  Other 
plants  to  which  these  remarks  apply  are  Pimeleas, 
Dracophyllums,  Epacris,  Heaths,  Crassulas,  such  as  C. 
coccinea,  C.  falcata,  and  C.  jasminea  ;  Boronias, 
Eriostemon,  Grevilleas,  and  others. 

Forced  Plants. — As  these  go  out  of  flower  they 
must  not  be  stood  out  of  doors  to  make  shift  as  best 
they  can,  simply  because  their  room  is  required  for 
something  else.  Deutzias,  Staphyleas,  Lilacs,  and 
similar  hardy  things  should,  at  least,  have  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  cold  frame,  while  Azaleas  should  be  put  in 
a  greenhouse. 

Seed  Sowing.  —  For  early  batches  of  Chinese 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  a  sowing  may  be  made  at  once. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

The  Vineries. — The  early  Muscat  and  the  second 
early  Hamburgh  houses  should  now  receive  attention 
in  the  matter  of  disbudding  and  tying  down  the  shoots. 
Great  discretion  and  care  should  be  exercised  in  both 
operations,  as  rash  haste  in  disbudding  may  sometimes 
result  in  the  loss  of  a  spur,  or,  at  all  events,  fruit  from 
it  this  season.  The  trellis  or  training  wires  should  be 
15  ins.  to  18  ins.  from  the  glass,  so  as  to  allow  of  proper 
head  room,  and  where  such  is  the  case,  the  shoots  may 
be  allowed  to  gain  strength,  after  which  there  will  be 
less  or  no  risk  in  tying  them  down.  The  weaker  shoots 
may  then  be  broken  off  at  once  with  less  fear  of  the 
others  failing. 

Peach  Houses. — The  second  early  (or  third  of  some 
establishments)  Peach  houses  will  now  be  in  bloom, 
and  every  attention  should  be  paid  them  in  order  to 
favour  a  good  set.  The  weather  is  now  more  favourable 
to  a  free  ventilation,  and  should  it  be  cloudy  or  wet  in 
districts  through  local  or  other  causes,  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature  during  the  day  will  be  necessary  to 
aid  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen.  In  those  cases  where 
the  fruit  is  already  set,  disbudding  will  be  the  next 
operation,  which  should  be  done  sparingly  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  days,  in  order  to  avoid  a  check  to  the 
roots  consequent  on  the  removal  of  too  much  wood  at 
one  time.  Commence  at  the  top  of  the  trees  and  disbud 
the  lower  half  last,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days. 

Strawberries. — After  these  have  set  their  fruits  a 
much  higher  temperature  may  be  applied  in  order  to 
get  the  crops  in  earlier.  The  fruit  will  swell  freely  if 
plenty  of  water  with  frequent  doses  of  weak  liquid 
manure  be  given.  The  plants  should  be  kept  close  to  the 
glass,  and  as  soon  as  colouring  commences  give  less 
water,  withhold  liquid  manure,  lower  the  temperature, 
aud  give  more  liberal  ventilation,  which  will  improve 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Potato  Planting. — Since  we  had  the  advantage  of  a 
drying  wind  during  the  disappearance  of  frost  in  the 
soil,  the  latter  is  wonderfully  dry,  and  it  is  expected 
that  gardeners  everywhere  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  getting  in  large  breadths  of  Potatos 
in  the  open  ground  ;  in  fact,  all  main  crops  of  the  tuber 
in  gardens  should  be  got  into  the  ground  now. 

Seed  Sowing. — Some  have  no  faith  in  sowing  their 
Onions  early,  but  no  favourable  opportunity  should 
now  be  lost  in  committing  the  seed  to  the  soil.  Main- 
crop  sowings  of  Leeks,  Peas,  Beans  and  similar  things 
should  now  be  made. 

Brassica  Tribe. — The  ground  on  which  it  was 
intended  to  make  the  spring  sowings  of  these  should 
have  been  well  manured  and  roughly  dug  up  early  in 
the  season,  so  that  it  could  be  mellowed  by  the  frost 
which  we  have  had  without  stint  during  the  latter  part 
of  February  and  the  first  of  this  month.  It  should 


now  be  finely  dressed,  laid  off  into  beds  according  to 
the  requirements,  and  raked  fine.  Sow  thinly  seeds  for 
main  crops  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  similar  subjects  for  summer  and  autumn  use. 

- •>»♦ - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — March  13th. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  the  last  meeting 
of  the  society  at  South  Kensington  was  the  large 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous,  border,  and  Alpine 
flowers,  the  most  numerous  being  the  Daffodils  and 
other  species  of  Narcissi,  the  majority  of  which  have 
been  slightly  forced  to  get  them  in  at  this  early  date. 
The  Daffodils,  however,  are  the  most  popular  with  large 
growers  for  this  purpose,  both  on  account  of  their 
showy  character  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
flower  under  glass.  The  exhibits  of  Orchids  were  not 
numerous,  but  very  showy,  as  most  of  them  were  really 
useful  and  popular  garden  plants. 

The  largest  group  of  Orchids  was  staged  by  F.  C. 
Jacomb,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  May),  11,  Amhurst 
Park,  Stamford  Hill.  It  consisted  entirely  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  included,  amongst  others,  specimens  of 
0.  crispum  Mrs.  F.  Jacomb,  0.  crispum  (May’s  variety), 
both  flowers  of  great  breadth  and  regularity  of  outline  ; 
O.  triumphans  superbum,  0.  crispum  roseurn,  warm 
rose  ;  0.  Wilckeanum  superbum,  0.  Andersonianum,  a 
rose  variety  of  0.  Cervantesi,  and  others.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  for  the  exhibit.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  exhibited  a  finely-flowered 
specimen  of  Angriecum  Sanderiana,  Coelogyne  sparsa, 
and  a  magnificent  flower  spike  of  Phaius  tuberculosus 
superbus,  with  a  large,  gorgeously-coloured  and  widely- 
expanded  labellum.  For  the  last  exhibit  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  A  singular  and  interesting  exhibit  was 
made  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins, 
gardener),  The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey.  This 
consisted  of  a  huge  panicle  of  Cyrtopodium  Saintle- 
gerianum  and  another  of  a  variety  with  darker  flowers. 
The  flowers  were  closely  blotched  and  banded  with 
reddish  brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  the  numerous 
large  bracts  were  similarly  coloured.  He  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation,  and  also  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
Coelogyne  cristata  (Hackbridge  variety).  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq. 
(Mr.  Parks,  gardener),  Fernside,  Bickley,  Kent,  for  a 
grandly-grown  and  flowered  specimen  of  Odontoglossum 
blandum.  Avote  of  thanks  was  also  given  for  0.  crispum 
rubro-maculatum.  An  award  similar  to  the  preceding 
was  made  to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (Mr.  C.  Cowley, 
gardener),  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  for  Cypri- 
pedium  Measuresianum,  C.  Dauthieri  marmoratum, 
and  a  dark  richly-coloured  C.  Harrisianum  vericans. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  East, 
gardener  to  F.  "Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
for  a  huge,  grandly-flowered  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
Wardian um  Lowi.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  him 
for  Ccelogyne  sparsa.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  the  Gardens,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames,  for  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni, 
Greenland’s  variety.  G.  C.  Raphcel,  Esq.,  Cook  Hill, 
Englefield  Green,  had  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Lycaste 
plana. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for  a  large 
and  showy  collection  of  Trumpet  Daffodils,  including 
all  the  finer  varieties,  interspersed  with  Narcissus 
triandrus  albus,  N.  cyclamineus.  Iris  reticulata,  I. 
stylosa  and  its  variety  alba,  Aceras  longibracteata, 
Primula  Fortunei  and  others.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  collection  of  Daffodils, 
including  the  miniature  gems  Narcissus  minimus,  N. 
triandrus  albus,  N.  monophyllus,  N.  Bulbocodium, 
large  sulphur,  Scillas,  Iris,  Crocus,  Hepatica,  Allium 
Neapolitanum  and  others.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  a  batch  of  Early  Gem  Rhododen¬ 
dron,  with  rosy  pink  flowers  and  of  dwarf  compact  habit ; 
a  basket  of  Primula  obconica,  a  white-fruited  variety 
of  Aucuba  japonica,  Trillium  discolor  atratum,  a  batch 
of  Azalea  pontica  altaclarense,  a  basket  of  Boronia 
heterophylla  in  very  floriferous  condition,  Tecophylcea 
cyanocrocus,  and  a  new  variety  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  white,  and  named  T.  c.  Leichtlinii.  A  special  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  for  the  latter,  and  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  for  the  group.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  an  interesting  and 
varied  group  of  Alpine  plants,  including  several  Saxi- 
fragas,  a  group  of  Cyclamen  Atkinsi  roseurn,  Lecojum 
vernum,  L.  carpaticum,  Galanthus  Redoutei  and  G. 


nivalis  Sharlocki,  and  two  new  Roses,  viz.,  Lady  Alice, 
and  a  fairy  Rose,  Red  Pet.  A  varied  collection  of 
cut  flowers  came  from  Mr.  J.  Crook,  The  Gardens, 
Farnboro’  Grange,  Hants.  These  consisted  of  the  old- 
fashioned  winter- flowering  Fuchsia  Dominiana,  Primula 
obconica  purpurea,  an  improved  form,  P.  erosa,  P. 
verticillata,  Rhododendron  Lady  A.  Fitzwilliam,  and 
a  good-sized  group  of  Tea  Roses  in  fine  condition.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Anning, 
The  Gardens,  Digswell  House,  Welwyn,  Herts,  for  a 
branch  of  Beaumontia  grandiflora,  bearing  two  trusses  of 
white  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  The  plant  from  which 
these  were  cut — struck  from  a  cutting  two  and  a  half 
years  ago — is  now  growing  in  a  13-in.  pot,  trained  under 
the  roof  of  an  East  Indian  Orchid  house,  and  has  already 
given  450  blooms.  Mr.  J.  W.  Machattie,  Newbattle 
Gardens,  Dalkeith,  exhibited  a  seedling  Rhododendron 
with  large  white  flowers,  purple  at  the  base.  The 
leathery  leaves  were  rusty  beneath. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Mr.  Crook, 
gardener  to  W.  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Farnboro’  Grange, 
Hants,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples  in  good  preser¬ 
vation,  including  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Royal  Russet,  Lord  Burghley,  Bess 
Pool,  and  others.  He  also  exhibited  a  bunch  of  Lady 
Downe’s  Seedling  Grape,  as  grown  on  its  own  roots  and 
also  on  Cannon  Hall  Muscat ;  the  latter  were  in  best 
preservation.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the 
exhibit.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Divers,  The 
Gardens,  Wierton  House,  Maidstone,  for  a  collection 
of  Pears,  including  Knight’s  Monarch,  Catillae,  Comte 
de  Flandres,  Broom  Park,  and  Chaumontel ;  also 
Apples,  such  as  Northern  Greening,  Cellini  Pippin, 
Margil,  Winter  Nonpareil,  Cheshunt  Pippin,  Cornish 
Gillyflower,  Winter  Quoining,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
large  Oranges  of  an  edible  variety.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House, 
for  a  dish  of  Golden  Noble  Apple  ;  and  to  Mr.  J. 
Burnett,  The  Gardens,  Deepdene,  Dorking,  for  a  dish 
of  Calville  Blanche  Apples. 

Council  Meeting. — A  meeting  of  the  council  wTas 
held  on  the  same  day,  when  the  privileges  to  be  given 
to  the  Fellows  according  to  the  rate  of  their  subscription 
were  finally  settled.  Nominations  were  received  of 
thirty-six  new  Fellows.  The  Council  interviewed 
several  of  the  candidates  for  the  assistant  secretaryship, 
and  after  much  deliberation  determined  to  appoint  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Graham  to  the  post.  The  agreement  for  the 
premises,  111,  Victoria  Street,  was  finally  adopted,  and 
the  seal  of  the  society  was  ordered  to  be  attached  to  it. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer,  Dr. 
Masters,  and  Mr.  Veitch  were  appointed  a  deputation 
to  wait  on  the  Lord  Mayor  with  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
jected  show  in  the  City  of  London  this  year.  The 
bye-laws,  as  altered  and  amended  by  the  sub-committee, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  before  being 
presented  for  adoption.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
requested  to  act  as  an  exhibition  committee  to  draw 
up  a  programme  for  the  present  year,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Barron,  Bunyard,  Douglas,  Haywood,  Laing,  G.  Paul, 
Rivers,  Turner,  Veitch,  Walker,  and  Wildsmith,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number.  The  council  will  meet 
again  on  Tuesday,  March  20th. 

General  Meeting. — At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
society,  held  the  same  day  in  the  Conservatory,  the 
following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  viz  : — John  G.  Adams,  F.  Hayman,  A.  Lovesay, 
A.  S.  Montgomery,  T.  Y.  Moore,  William  Podger, 
John  Reid,  and  W.  G.  Rowlett.  It  was  announced 
that  twenty-eight  guinea  Fellows,  whose  names  had 
been  received,  would  be  proposed  for  election  at  an 
early  date,  _ ^>X<^ _ 

LAW  NOTES. 

The  Aberdeen  Seed  Dispute. — In  the  First  Division 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  on  the  9th  inst.  —  the  Lord 
President  and  Lords  Adam  and  Kinnear  on  the  Bench — 
judgment  was  given  in  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Lord  Ordinary  (McLaren)  in  the  action 
raised  by  Messrs.  William  Smith  &  Sons,  seed  merchants, 
Aberdeen,  against  Messrs.  Waite,  Nash  &  Co.,  seed 
merchants,  70,  Southwark  Street,  London,  concluding 
for  payment  of  £2,500,  as  damages  for  alleged  breach 
of  contract.  On  December  3rd,  1885,  the  pursuers 
wrote  to  the  defendants,  stating  that  they  wanted 
“  100  bushels  real  true  Old  Meldrum  Green-top  Yellow 
Turnips,”  and  offering  a  certain  price  “if  you  can 
assure  us  of  the  quality  of  the  stock.”  On  the  11th  of 
December  the  defenders  replied  that  they  could  book 
the  pursuers  100  bushels  of  Old  Meldrum  Turnips  ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the  pursuers  wrote 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  Old  Meldrum  Green-top  Yellow 
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Turnips  offered  were  of  a  really  reliable  stock,  they 
would  take  100  bushels.  The  defenders  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  order,  and  forwarded  to  the  pursuers  in 
implement  of  it  “  100  bushels  Old  Meldrnm  Green-top 
Yellow  Turnips.”  The  pursuers  took  delivery  of  the 
seed,  and  resold  it  in  various  quantities  to  merchants 
in  Aberdeenshire.  They  now  stated  that  it  was  a 
mixture,  as  was  subsequently  shown  by  its  growth, 
consisting  of  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  Old 
Meldrum  Green-top  Yellow  Turnips  and  the  remainder 
of  the  seed  of  an  entirely  different  kind — a  Tankard 
variety.  They  averred  that  the  seeds  were  so  much 
alike  to  the  eye  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  They  also 
stated  that  the  Green-top  Yellow  Scotch  Turnip  is 
specially  suited  for  growth  in  a  severe  climate,  such  as 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  Tankard  Turnip  is 
not  suited  for  use  there,  as  it  cannot  withstand  the 
severity  of  the  climate.  They  alleged  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  crops  grown  from  the  seed 
supplied  to  the  pursuers  gave  way  early  in  the  season. 
On  the  nature  of  the  seed  becoming  apparent  claims 
of  damages  were  intimated  by  the  purchasers  against 
the  merchants  who  had  supplied  the  seed,  and  they  in 
turn  intimated  claims  against  the  pursuers.  The 
pursuers  paid  in  such  settlements  £172  5s.  8 d.,  and 
there  were  still  a  large  number  of  unsettled  claims. 
The  defenders  pleaded  that  as  they  gave  no  warranty 
in  regard  to  the  seed,  and  stipulated  that  they  should 
not  be  responsible  for  the  crop,  the  pursuers  were  not 
entitled  to  damages.  They  stated  that  the  utmost  care 
was  exercised  in  selecting  the  seed. 

Lord  McLaren,  in  the  Outer  House,  found  that  the 
Tankard  Turnip  was,  from  the  farmer’s  point  of  view, 
a  thing  specifically  distinct  from  the  Green-top  Yellow, 
and  to  give  the  one  for  the  other  wTas  not  a  mere  error 
of  judgment,  but  a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with 
a  contract  sale.  It  was  really  worse  than  no  delivery 
at  all.  He  gave  decree  for  £600,  with  expenses. 
Against  this  decision  the  defenders  reclaimed,  and  on 
Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  Lord  Adam,  who  gave  the  leading 
judgment,  said  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
defenders’  letter  of  11th  December  were  that  defenders 
“give  no  warranty,  express  or  implied,  as  to  description, 
quality,  productiveness,  or  any  other  matter,  of  any 
seeds  they  may  send  out,  and  they  will  not  be  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser  does  not 
accept  the  goods  on  these  terms,  they  are  at  once  to  be 
returned.”  It  was  proved  that  the  pursuers  knew  of 
these  conditions,  and  if  the  defenders  could  get  cus¬ 
tomers  to  deal  with  them  on  these  terms— which  Ilia 
lordship  could  scarcely  have  exjiected — he  saw  nothing 
illegal  in  it.  If  the  admixture  of  seeds  could  have  been 
detected  by  sight,  the  seed  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
returned  at  once ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  could  not  be 
detected.  The  seed  was  accepted  and  afterwards  sown, 
and  when  the  crop  grew  up  it  became  apparent  that  it 
was  mixed.  That  a  great  deal  of  loss  had  been  suffered 
was  certain  ;  the  question  was  on  whom  it  was  to  fall. 
It  was  a  hard  case  in  any  way,  for  the  blame  lay  on 
neither  parties,  but  on  the  original  grower  of  the  seed. 
He  thought  that  the  case  which  had  occurred  was  just 
the  one  which  the  terms  of  sale  were  intended  to  meet, 
and  against  which  the  defenders  wished  to  protect 
themselves,  and  he  thought  they  had  done  so  success¬ 
fully.  He  could  not  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  an  opposite 
result.  To  say  that  one  Turnip  was  specifically  distinct 
from  another  was  just  observing,  in  another  form  of 
words,  that  they  were  not  the  same  description  of 
Turnips.  Being  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  defenders 
were  not  liable,  it  was  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
question  of  damages.  He  thought  the  Lord  Ordinary’s 
interlocution  should  be  recalled,  and  the  defenders 
assoilzied. 

Lord  Kinnear  was  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
pursuer’s  contention  that  the  defenders  had  not  con¬ 
formed  to  contract  would  be  quite  unanswerable  were 
it  not  for  the  stipulation  in  the  terms  of  sale,  which 
was  designed  to  meet  the  case. 

The  Lord  President  also  concurred  and  said  everything 
depended  upon  the  construction  put  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “description”  in  it.  Ho  doubt  “des¬ 
cription  ”  was  a  term  that  was  susceptible  of  various 
meanings.  A  description  in  many  cases  would  mean  a 
detailed  description  of  an  article  as  to  form,  colour,  and 
substance.  But  it  also  was  very  obvious  that  it  was 
applied  to  kind  or  species,  and  it  must  be  in  that  sense 
alone  that  it  was  used  in  this  contract.  It  was  the 
specification  of  the  kind  ordered  that  constituted  the 
description  of  the  article. 

The  Court  accordingly  recalled  the  interlocutor  of 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  assoilzied  the  defenders  with 
expenses. 
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of  the  seedlings  will  doubtless  be  of  the  ordinary  green-leaved 
form,  and  those  which  may  come  variegated  will  be  of  little  or 
no  value,  as  the  plant  is  so  easily  propagated  from  cuttings. 
There  is  no  demand  for  the  seed. 

Guava  and  Banana. — A.  Z. :  Psidium  Cattleyanum  likes  good 
fibrous,  sandy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-soil  and 
dry  old  cow-dung,  and  the  pots  must  be  perfectly  drained.  The 
Banana  ought  to  do  fairly  well  in  the  position  you  indicate 
without  bottom  heat,  but  certainly  will  not  come  to  the  same 
perfection  as  in  a  house  with  a  southern  exposure.  Compost : 
good  rich  loam  with  plenty  of  manure.  Mr.  D.  Thomson’s 
Fruit  Culture  Under  Glass  (Blackwood),  would  be  most  useful 
to  you. 

Kew  Gardens.— G.  S.  B.  :  The  gardens  open  at  1  p.m.  on 
Sundays,  and  keep  open  till  dusk.  At  present  that  would  be 
about  6  p.m. ;  but  as  the  days  lengthen,  the  time  of  closing 
gradually  changes  till  the  day  is  at  its  longest,  when  the  gardens 
are  not  closed  till  S  p.m.  The  houses  are  always  closed  at  6  p.m., 
no  matter  what  is  the  length  of  the  day,  so  that  you  must  visit 
them  before  this  time  if  you  want  to  inspect  them. 

Botany  Class. — 'Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I 
can  be  coached  in  botany  during  the  summer  months? — some¬ 
where  in  the  West-end  preferred. — Arum. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d.  | 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 


Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  40  0  45  0 

Melons  . each 

Pears, .  j-sieve. . 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  2  0  5  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 
Strawberries  .  .per  oz.  1  3  2  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSprouts,perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  . _4  0  6  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _  13  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

1  Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cut  Flowers. — Prices  remain  the  same  as  last  week. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Orchids. — Reginald  Young:  1,  Dendrobium  Brymerianum, 
with  flowers  3  ins.  across,  and  the  fringe  of  the  labellum  2  ins. 
long,  very  fine ;  2,  Odontoglossum  erispum  flaveolum,  but 
flowers  small ;  3,  a  very  large  and  perfect  O.  erispum ;  4,  Lyeaste 
Skinneri,  5  ins.  across,  pretty  in  colour,  but  not  extraordinary  ; 
5,  a  distinct  light  form  of  Dendrobium  nobile ;  6,  is  not  D.  nobile 
nobilius,  but  is  very  fine  in  colour,  and  good  in  size ;  7,  Cattlcya 
Harrisoniee. 

Shrubs  from  Seeds. — W.  Snoolcs:  You  did  not  say  whether 
you  had  got  seeds  of  any  or  all  of  the  shrubs  you  mention,  and  we 
fear  they  will  be  difficult  to  procure.  If  you  have  a  warm 
greenhouse,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  seedlings,  but  that  is 
a  troublesome,  uncertain  and  unprofitable  method.  Sow  seeds 
of  Arbutus  in  March,  or  propagate  by  budding  or  inarching ; 
Laburnum  seeds  may  be  sown  outdoors  now ;  Laurestinus  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  under  a  hand¬ 
glass  ;  Poplar  and  Bay  may  be  propagatad  from  cuttings  in 
autumn  in  the  open  ground  in  a  sheltered  position ;  and 
Pliillyrea  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  under  a  hand-light, 
or  by  grafting  on  the  Privet.  Sow  seeds  of  any  you  possess  at 
once  in  heat,  and  they  will  germinate  more  quickly.  Seeds  of 
Pines  and  Cupressus  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  or  better, 
in  a  frame  or  in  pots  if  the  quantity  is  small. 

Insects  on  Hyacinths,  Carnations,  &c .—J.  Holland :  The 
larvae  or  grubs  which  you  sent  were  completely  dried  up  and 
unrecognisable  by  the  time  they  reached  us.  A  number  of 
insects,  or  their  larv®  rather,  attack  the  plants  you  mention,  so 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  refer  to  any  one  in  particular. 
We  presume  from  the  leaf-soil  you  sent  us  that  they  come  with 
the  soil  or  some  of  its  ingredients  (most  likely  the  leaf-soil  or 
manure),  and  advise  you  to  try  an  application  of  soot  in  the 
potting  soil,  which  will  keep  in  check  or  destroy  the  young 
grubs  as  they  get  hatched  out. 

Names  of  Plants. — R.  Twiss :  Oncidium  flexuosum.  E.  Colies: 
1,  Pulmonaria  saccharata  ;  2,  Santolina  chamiecy paris. 

Communications  Received. — J.  C. — W.  E.  B. — J.  J. — W.  B. 
— J.  T.  P.— J.  T.  B.— A.  H.  E. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

J.  Ciieal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley. — Dahlias  and 
Old  English  Flowers. 

Max  Deegen,  Junr.,  Kostritz,  Germany.  —  Dahlias,  Roses, 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32,  South  Hanover  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — Agricultural  Seeds. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  during  the  week 
ending  March  10th,  the  mean  reading  of  the  barometer 
was  29 ’63  in.  ;  the  highest  reading  was  29 ’92  in. 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  lowest  2913  in. 
on  Saturday  morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  was  42 ’6°,  and  2'0°  above  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  was  below  the  average  on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
but  showed  an  excess  on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  north¬ 
west  and  south-west,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of 
the  air  averaged  18 ’8  miles  per  hour,  which  was  4 '9 
above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen 
years.  Rain  fell  on  two  days  of  the  week,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  0‘.30  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  6  '5  hours, 
against  9’0  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  14  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  an  active 
demand  for  LAgricultural  Seeds.  White  Clover  and 
Alsike  have  advanced  in  value  owing  to  supplies 
having  decreased.  English  Red  Clover  continues 
plentiful.  No  change’in  value  of  Foreign  Red  Clover 
or  Trefoil.  Rape  Seed  is  scarce  and  dearer.  Bird 
Seeds  unchanged. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.  24  0  36  0 

Cyclamen - perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epipliyllums,  per  doz.12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Genistas . per  doz  S  0  12  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Lily  ofValley,perdoz.l5  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
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W  GORDON,  Importer  or  Orchids  from 

•  all  parts  of  the  world.  An  immense  Stock  of 
recently  imported  plants  compels  a  Sale  of  the  Established 
Plants  to  make  room.  These  have  not  yet  flowered,  but  are 
all  flowering  plants,  and  must  be  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
Very  valuable  varieties  are  certainly  to  be  obtained,  and  great 
bargains.  See  Public  Journals  for  high  prices  recently  obtained. 
The  special  offer  affords  a  paying  investment  to  anyone  with 
glass  at  command  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Such 
plants  may  never  again  be  offered  to  the  Public  and  the  Trade. 

LILIUM  AURATUM.  Eighth  arrival  of  10,000  bulbs,  4s.,  6s., 
8s.  and  10s.  per  dozen.  The  best  that  money  can  buy  anywhere. 
Specially  imported  ne  plus  ultra  bulbs,  2s.  6 d.  each.  Very 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

LILIUM  ALBUM  KRATZERI,  the  most  lovely  white  Lily 
grown— throws  seven  to  ten  flowers,  which  sell  in  market  at  2s. 
per  dozen  ;  beautiful  and  rare,  Is.  each,  10s.  per  dozen. 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM  CRUENTUM,  the  dark 
form  of  this  lovely  Lily,  most  exquisitely  marked,  Is.  each, 
10s.  per  dozen. 

LILIUM  AURATUM  PLATYPHYLLUM  RUBRO-VITTA- 
TUM,  crimson,  striped  with  gold;  VIRGINALE,  pure  white, 
and  spotted,  with  gold  band.  All  these  lovely  new  and  distinct 
forms  of  Auratum,  suitable  for  show  purposes,  very  fine  bulbs, 
5s.  each. 

LILIUM  HARRISII,  10s.  per  dozen  ;  and  all  other  LILIES 
equally  cheap.  Banksian  Silver  Medal  awarded  August,  1SS7. 

JAPANESE  NOVELTIES,  SO  varieties  ;  IRIS,  TREE 
PiEONIES,  MAPLES,  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS.  Please  apply 
for  special  offer  to 

W.  GORDON,  The  Nurseries,  Amyand  Park  Road, 
Twickenham,  Middlesex. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOILS,  MANURES, 
SUNDRIES,  AND  POTTERY. 


Treplio  for  Orchids 
Peat  for  Orchids  &  General  Use 
Loam,  Sand,  coarse  and  fine 
Compost  and  Small  Peat 
SpliagnumMossand  Leaf  Mould 
Spar  Gravel  and  Shell  Shingle 
Cocoa-fibre  Refuse 
Guano  (best),  Fish  Potash 
Manure 

Manures  and  Bones,  all  kinds 
Gishurst  compound  aud  Gis- 
liurstine 

Tobacco  Paper,  Cloth,  Powder, 
and  Juice 

Quassia  Chips  and  Insecticides 
Aphicides  and  Aphis  Brushes 
Fumigators,  “Tehb’s  Universal" 
Garden  Pencils,  Pot  Brushes 


Sticks,  Stakes,  and  Labels, 
various 

Teak  Baskets,  Rafts,  Boats,  &c. 
Truck  Baskets,  Virgin  Cork 
Charcoal,  large  and  small 
Mats,  Raffia,  and  Tarred  Twine 
Parcel  Post  Boxes  and  Tags 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives 
and  Scissors 

Thermometers  and  Syringes 
Wire  Netting  and  Tanned  Net¬ 
ting 

Tiffanies,  and  other  Shadings 
Mushroom  Spawn,  Garden 
Brooms 

Shreds  and  Wall  Nails 
Composition  and  Styptic  for 
Vines 


WEED  KILLER  (Smith’s),  LAWN  SAND  (Watson’s). 

Heating  Apparatus  and  Warming  Stoves  ( mineral  oil). 
Catalogue  Post  Free  of  every  Horticultural  Requisite. 

BENJAMIN  FIELD,  F.R.B.S. 

(Son-in-law  and  successor  to  John  Kennard), 

Central  Office  and  Sales  Room  : 


75a ,  Qugen  ‘Victoria  street  (nr.  Mansion  House  Station). 
Depot;  Paragon  Rd.,  New  Kent  Rd., London, S.E. 
Telegraphic  Address ;  Floriculture,  London.  Estab.  1S54. 
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B.  S.  WILLIAMS’ 


SPRING  I  EXHIBITION 

OF 

Prize  Flowering  Dutch  Bulbs,  Cyclamen,  Amaryllis,  Himantoplyllums,  &c.,  k., 

Is  now  on  view  and  open  for  inspection  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p,m, 

ADMISSION  FREE  to  Patrons  of  the  Establishment  and  those  interested  in  Horticulture- 


VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


/CHRISTMAS  ROSES.  —  Ten  distinct  va-  1 

V_d  rieties  of  this-  finest  of  hardy  winter-flowering  plants, 
Carriage  free,  for  10s. 

TTEPATICAS.  —  Angulosa,  3s.  per  dozen  ; 

_! — Single  Blue,  2s. ;  Double  Blue,  ISs. ;  Single  Red,  3s.  ; 
Double  Red,  2s.  ;  Single  White,  3s.  One  flowering  plant  of  each,  : 
free  by  post,  for  2s.  9 d. 

MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AID  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

X>RIMROSES. — Twelve  distinct  varieties  of 

_L  Double  Primroses,  one  flowering  plant  of  each,  Carriage 
free,  for  Ss. 

The  common  varieties  of  Double  Lilac,  Double  White,  and 
Double  Yellow,  2s.  per  dozen. 

"ORIMULAS.  —  Eifty  distinct  varieties  of  ; 

.A-  Primulas,  one  flowering  plant  of  each,  for  25 s. 

Catalogues  of  names  free  on  application. 

MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  an  appendix  complete  to 
date.  Crown  Svo.,  Cloth,  2s.  6 d.,  post  free  from  the  autlior. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee: 

HOW  TO  GROW,  AND  WHAT  TO  GROW. 

BY 

MR.  E.  S.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

rpREES  ART)  SHRUBS  suitable  for  Towns 

JL  and  Smoky  Districts.  Catalogue  free  ou  application.— 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

rpREES  ART)  SHRUBS  for  the  Sea-coast. 

_l_  Catalogue  free  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 
Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

rpREES  AH I)  SHRUBS  for  Game  Coverts 

and  Underwood.  Intending  planters  should  send  for 
Catalogue,  free  ou  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 
Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  over  1,300  species  and  varieties  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  nursery, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

QPECIMEN  CONIFERS.  —  Trees  for 

h_J  Avenues,  Evergreens,  and  Forest  Trees  in  great  variety. 
Catalogue  free  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 
Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

GJ.  LADIOLUS. — The  very  best  in  cultivation, 

VA  as  well  as  the  best  leading  varieties.  Descriptive  List 
free  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants 
and  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

rpRY  ROSES  FROM  A  COLD  CLIMATE.— 

JL  Unequalled  for  Hardiness,  Strength,  and  Fibrous  Roots. 

75  First  Prizes  awarded  this  season  at  leading  Shows  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  JAMES  COCKER  &  SONS, 
Rose  Growers,  &c.,  Aberdeen. 

gEEDLING  BRIAR  ROSES  SOLD  OUT. 

i  n  Ann  ROSES  in  pots. 

-1-  v/  <,  V7  V/  vT  (Seedling  Briars.) 

The  best  new  and  old  varieties.  Send  for  List.  No  rubbitli. 
GILMOUR,  Rose  Grower,  Sheffield. 

QIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS,  by  which  an 

EU  abundance  can  be  insured  of  delicious  MUSHROOMS, 
see  Seed  List  free; — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants 
and  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

/N  ARDEN  NETTINGS,  HOTHOUSE 

SHADINGS,  Tiffany,  Cotton-wool,  and  Wadding  for 
Nurserymen  and  Florists.  Send  for  samples  and  prices  to 
RIGBY,  WAINWRIGHT  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Neptune 
Works,  Manchester. 

on  OHO  CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of  all 

O  YT  5  vJ  V/  U  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white,  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Descriptive 
List  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

QEEDS.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

UJ  Worcester,  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  Low  Prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  articles  (Peas  especially),  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Collections  at  Fixed  Prices,  as  set  forth  in  their  Illustrated 
SEED  LIST,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  All  Seeds, 
&c.,  are  of  the  best  possible  quality. 

npHE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

X  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fourth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  Latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6cL  per  annum.  Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  for  one  month, 
post  free,  for  6<Z. — Office,  291,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

QEEDLING  BRIAR  ROSES.— Forty  for 

21s.  Five  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with  order.  Purchaser’s 
selection,  packing  free.  New  Roses,  value  4s,  Qd.,  may  be 
selected,  and  will  be  added  gratis.  Sample  dozen  as  above,  with 
one  new  Rose  added,  for  7s.,  free  per  parcels  post.  Catalogues 
free  on  application. — DUNCAN  GILMOUR,  Rose  Grower  (only), 
Sheffield. 

SIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS! 

obtain  a  great  quantity  (lasting  until  out-door  beds  are  in  full 
bearing)  of  most  excellent  ASPARAGUS,  at  very  trifling  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  or  money.  Directions  sent  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

BXCHAEB  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants,  WORCESTER. 

“ONLY  THE  BEST," 

Of  f)  IN  PRIZES. — Exhibitors  should 

cC  &  send  for  T.  Laxton’s  List  of  upwards  of  100  Novel¬ 

ties  and  Specialities  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  the  best  only, 
selected  for  quality  and  exhibition  ;  with  particulars  of  Prizes. 

T.  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

QTRONG  ROOTS,  4s  per  100.  Plants  in 

small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ;  ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

SEEDS  FOR  THE  MILLION  ! 

THE  PENNY  PACKET  SEED  Co.,  Lough- 

_1_  borough,  Leicestershire,  supply  Three  Thousand  varie¬ 
ties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  packets  at  One  Penny 
each.  Economical,  not  Cheap.  These  packets  contain  small 
quantities  of  the  best  quality  of  seeds,  and  are  specially  suitable 
tor  Amateurs,  Cottagers,  etc.,  who  require  a  variety  at  a  small 
cost.  All  egetables  and  the  leading  Flower  Seeds  by  weight 
and  measure,  at  prices  which  defy  competition.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue,  gratis  (containing  500  Illustrations),  and  see  Testimonials. 

GARAWAY  &  Co.’s 

GARDEN  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 

AND  CHEAPEST, 

All  Carriage  Paid.  15  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Catalogues  Post  Free. 

GARAWAY  &  Co., 

DUEDHAM  DOWN,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 

EXHIBITORS  and  those  who  wish  to  grow  the  best 
varieties  only.  If  you  have  not  already  received 
it,  send  for  our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
and  if  you  wish  to  be  successful  at  the  exhibition  table, 
procure  at  once  the  choice  varieties  named  therein.  It 
describes  over  100  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  offered  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  It  also  contains  a  selected  list 
of  vegetables  as  selected  and  tested  in  our  trial  grounds, 
a  list  of  new  varieties  of  flowers  of  recent  introduction, 
and  a  list  of  new  strains  of  special  flowers,  the  result  of 
the  re-crossing,  selecting,  and  intermingling  together  of 
the  different  varieties  in  their  separate  classes,  and 
which  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  strain  in  cultivation. 
Send  for  it,  it  will  interest  you.  Read  the  following  : — 
“Thanks  for  your  Catalogue.  Your  motto,  ‘Nature  with 
Science,’  is  well  represented  therein.’’ 

“I  have  received  over  a  dozen  catalogues,  hut  none  have 
interested  me  so  much  as  yours.” 

“Just  the  thing  for  amateurs.” 

“Your  Seed  Catalogue  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  the 
weeding  out  of  useless  varieties.” 

“  I  have  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end,  a  thing  I  have 
never  done  with  a  catalogue  before.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  some  of  the  choice  varieties 
named  therein.  These  are  offered  for  the  first  time  :— 
ASPARAGUS  CHICORY. — A  remarkable  new  vegetable  from 
Catalonia,  producing  short,  compact  stems,  which  can  be 
blanched  and  rendered  very  tender  by  simply  covering  with 
pots.  The.  remarkable  properties  of  this  vegetable  is  in  the 
benefit  derived  from  its  consumption  in  its  green  state  by  those 
having  weak  digestion.  The  leaves  when  boiled  make  a  very 
wholesome  and  delicious  salad,  per  packet,  Is.  6 d. 
ASPARAGUS  PAIAIETTO. — The  largest  and  earliest  variety 
grown,  per  packet.  Is. 

FRENCH  BEAN,  “The  Leader.” — The  earliest  dwarf  Bean  in 
cultivation,  per  packet.  Is.  6d. 

CAULIFLOWER,  “Early  Giant.” — A  distinct  and  absolutely 
new  variety  from  a  Mediterranean  island,  per  packet,  Is.  G d. 
CELERY,  “  Dwarf  Endive  Leaved.” — Differs  from  all  others, 
height,  7  inches,  diameter,  16  inches,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 
CELERY,  “Golden  Giant.” — Distinct,  grows  to  an  immense 
size,  per  packet,  Is.  6 d. 

CUCUMBER,  “Jewel." — Colour,  a  beautiful  wax-yellow,  per 
packet,  Is. 

ENDIVE,  “  Queen  of  the  Winter.” — Distinct,  very  hardy,  per 
packet,  Is. 

ONION,  “  Barletta.’— Small  white,  three  weeks  earlier  than 
White  Queen,  per  packet.  Is.  6 d. 

ONION,  “  Blood  Red  Round  Zittau.” — A  new  blood-red  variety, 
per  packet,  Is.  6 d. 

ONION,  “  Silver  Skin  ”  (Pear  shaped). — Uncommonly  hardy 
variety,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

“STACHYS  TUBERIFERA.” — A  distinct  new  tuber-hearing 
vegetable  from  Japau.  The  tubers  are  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Salsafy,  or  boiled  Chestnut,  and  can  be 
used  iu  a  variety  of  ways,  either  made  into  sauce,  boiled,  fried, 
or  roasted,  and  are  invaluable  for  pickling.  It  requires  no 
special  culture  and  will  grow  in  any  garden  soil,  per  25  tubers, 
Is.  6 d. ;  50,  2s.  6 d. 

RADISH,  “  Ne  Plus  Ultra.” — The  earliest  forcing  Radish  extant, 
per  packet,  Is. 

PEAS.— All  the  best  varieties  of  1SSS,  description  see  catalogue. 

The  following  are  a  few  vegetables  of  recent  introduction,  of 
special  merit,  as  selected  and  tested  in  our  trial  grounds  : 
BROAD  BEAN,  “John  Harrison,”  per  quart,  Is.  6  d. 

FRENCH  BEAN,  “  Ne  Plus  Ultra,”  per  quart,  Is.  6 d. 

RUNNER  BEANS,  “Early  Golden  Cluster,”  per  half-pint,  2s.  ; 

“  Ne  Plus  Ultra,”  per  packet,  Is. 

BEET,  “  Drummond’s  Nonsuch  ”  and  “  Middleton  Park 
Favourite,”  each,  per  packet.  Is. 

PHCENIX  KALE,  per  packet,  Is.  6 d. 

WELSH  KALE,  per  packet,  Is.  6 d. 

CAPSICUM,  “  Procopp’s  Giant,”  per  packet,  Is. 

CELERY,  “Bibby’s  Defiance,”  per  packet,  Sd. ;  “Standard 
Bearer,”  per  packet,  Is. 

ONION,  “Anglo  Spanish,"  per  packet,  Is.  6d.  ;  “Portugal 
Delicatees,”  per  packet,  Is. 

PEAS,  “  Duke  of  Albany,”  per  quart,  2s.  ;  “William  Hurst,”  per 
quart,  2s.  ;  “Walton  Hero,”  per  pint,  Is.  6  d. 

TOMATOS,  “Hackwood  Park,”  “King  Humbert,"  “Golden 
Queen,”  “  Laxton’s  Open-air,  “Mikado,"  “  Perfection,”  each, 
per  packet,  Is. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  “Pen-y-byd,”  per  packet,  Is. 

The  foregoing  are  fully  described  in  our  catalogue,  together 
with  other  valuable  varieties. 

Floral  Novelties  offered  for  the  first  time  : — 

ASTER,  “  Comet.”' — Pure  deep  rose,  very  large,  resembling  a 
large-flowered  Chrysanthemum ;  quite  distinct  from  the  one 
offered  last  season,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

ASTER,  “  Perfection.” — Light  yellow,  quite  a  new  colour,  per 
packet,  Is.  6 d. 

ASTER,  “  Triumph.”— Dwarf  variety,  flowers  very  large,  colour 
brilliant  scarlet,  per  packet,  Is.  6 d. 

AGERATUM,  “  Little  Dorrit.” — A  new  white  variety,  per 
packet.  Is. 

CARDUUS  GIGANTEUS. — The  giant  Thistle,  grows  11  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  3  ft.  long,  per  packet,  Is. 

CARNATION,  “  Germania.” — Colour  deep  rich  canary -yellow, 
per  packet,  2s. 

CHENOPODIUM  ATRIPLICIS  VICTORIA.  —  A  new  half- 
hardy  foliage  plant,  rivalling  the  Coleus  in  brilliancy  of  colour, 
per  packet,  Is. 

LARKSPUR,  “  Delphinium  Zalil.” — A  double  pure  sulphur 
Larkspur,  per  packet,  2s. 

MARIGOLD,  “  El  Dorado.” — A  new  strain,  flowers  14  inches  in 
circumference,  colour  palest  crimson  to  deepest  orange,  per 
packet,  Is. 

PHLOX,  “  Drummondi  Fimbriata”  and  P.  D.  “  Cuspidata.” — 
Distinct  new  varieties,  producing  star-like  flowers,  each,  per 
packet,  Is.  6 d. 

PANSY,  “  Giant.” — Fine  spotted,  produces  flowers  3  to  4  inches 
in  diameter,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

PANSY,  “Victoria," — Colour  a  brilliant  blood-red,  per  packet, 
Is.  6d. 

VERBENA,  “  New  Mammoth.” — The  finest  Verbena  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  producing  flower  trusses  9  inches  in  circumference,  per 
packet,  Is. 

CASH  WITH  ORDER.  ALL  SEEDS  POST  FREE. 


THESPECIALITY&NOVELTXS-EED  Co 


Raisers,  Growers,  Importers,  Exporters ,  and  Introducers  of  High- 
class  Novelties  in  Seeds, 

NEWTON- LE-WILLOWS,  LANCASHIRE, 
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S.  SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST  &  SEEDSMAN, 

Prospect  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire, 

Begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  he 
is  prepared  to  execute  Orders  for  the  following 
Plants,  all  of  which  are  of  the  very  finest 
possible  strains  that  money  can  buy.  They 
have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  Hills, 
and  are  therefore  very  hardy,  strong,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  succeed  and  bloom  well.  All  Carriage 
Free  for  Cash  with  Order.  Descriptive  List  of 
Florist  Flowers,  4 d.  Stamps,  or  Free  to  Customers. 

PANSIES.— A  great  speciality.  Five  Silver  Cups 
and  other  Prizes  awarded  during  1887.  Probably  the 
best  collection  in  England.  The  cream  only  of  the 
most  noted  raisers,  the  latest  new  sorts,  and  the 
winners  at  all  the  great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly 
named,  Show  or  Fancy,  12  for  3s.,  25  for  5s.  6 d., 
Carriage  Free  for  Postal  Order. 

FANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  6  for  Is.,  12  for 
Is.  6 A.,  25  for  2s.  6d.  Postal  Order.  All  different  and 
first-class  sorts,  Free. 

CHEYSANTHEMUMS.— Great  special  culture. 
The  best  and  most  distinct  varieties  only  of  the  large- 
flowered,  Incurved,  Reflexed,  Early  and  Late  Bloomers, 
Pompons,  Japanese,  &c.,  including  many  grand  new 
varieties  bv  the  best  English,  Continental,  and  American 
Raisers.  'l2  distinct,  named,  well-rooted  plants  for 
2s.,  24  for  3s.  6d.,  Free. 

G-BAND  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the 

cream  only  of  the  new  varieties  of  1886  and  1837,  6  for 
2s.,  12  for  3s.  6 d.,  named  distinct  varieties. 

CAENATIONS  PICOTEES,  and  CLOVES.- 

Strong  plants,  from  finest  show  flowers  only,  including 
many  new  sorts  ;  will  give  a  mass  of  bloom.  12 
beautiful  varieties  for  2s.  6 d.,  6  for  Is.  6 d.,  Free. 

PURE  SNOW-WHITE  AURICULA.— One  of 

the  most  beautiful  hardy  spring-flowering  plants  in 
cultivation,  2  for  Is.,  Free. 

AURICULAS.— A  really  grand  strain  of  this 
deliciously-scented,  old-fashioned,  favourite  flower,  in¬ 
cluding  Turner’s  Alpines,  Dean’s  New  Laced  Varieties, 
Deuxberry  Giant,  and  other  really  fine  sorts.  Good 
plants,  that  will  bloom  well  this  spring,  3  for  Is.,  6  for 
Is.  9 d.,  12  for  3s.,  all  Free. 

HOLLYHOCKS  (Doable)  . — Chafer’s  very  finest 
and  most  select  strain,  12  varieties  for  2s.  6 d.,  6  for 
Is.  6d.,  6  extra  strong  for  2s.,  Postal  Order,  Free. 

POLYANTHUS.  — Finest  strain  grown  ;  fine  large 
trusses  and  blooms,  and  splendid  colours  ;  cannot  be 
surpassed.  12  for  Is.,  26  for  2s.,  100  for  7s.,  Free. 
All  good  blooming  plants. 

POLYANTHUS  and  PEIMBOSE  . — Jack-in- 

the-Green,  Hose-in-Hose,  and  other  rare  and  curious 
forms,  unnamed,  6  distinct  sorts  for  Is.  6 d.,  12  for 
2 s,  6d.  Free. 

"  THE  NEW  DOUBLE  SCAELET  GEUM.— 

Quite  hardy,  free  bloomer  ;  grand  for  cutting  or  deco¬ 
ration.  12  for  Is.,  25  for  2s.,  Postal  Order,  Free. 

CANTEEBUEY  BELLS  . — Grand  new  colours 
and  new  forms  ;  double  and  single  Telescopes,  Cande¬ 
labrum,  and  other  varieties.  12good  plants,  to  bloom  well, 
for  Is.,  12  extra  strong  for  Is.  6 d.,  Postal  Order,  Free. 

FOXGLOVES.  — Gloxinia-flowered.  Dean’s  grand 
new  large  spotted  varieties,  very  fine,  12  for  Is.  6 d., 
6  for  Is.,  Free. 

SCABIOSA  (Double).— A  really  fine  hardy  plant 
for  garden  decoration  or  cut  flowers  ;  many  fine  colours. 
Is.  per  doz.,  Free. 

PRIMULA  CASHMEEIANA.  —  Splendid, 

hardy,  mauve-coloured,  spring-flowering  plants,  3  for 
Is.,  Free. 

WALLFLOWEBS.  — Double  German,  Cranford 
Beauty,  Ware’s  Dark  Red,  and  Kershaw’s  Bright  Red, 
Is.  per  doz.,  Free. 

COLLECTION  OF  12  HAEDY  BOEDEE 

PLANTS,  distinct  and  useful  for  decoration  and 
cutting  purposes,  for  2s.,  Free.  Also  the  following 

FREE-BLOOMING  HAEDY  PLANTS^  which 

should  be  in  every  garden,  all  at  Is.  per  doz.,  Free  :  — 
Pure  white  Thrift,  fine  edging  and  spring  flower  ; 
Malva  moschata  alba  and  rosea,  beautiful  pure  white 
and  rose,  blooms  all  the  summer  ;  Primula  cortusoides, 
beautiful  mauve  spring  flower  ;  Sweet  Williams,  the 
finest  dark  and  giant  Auricula-eyed  ;  Arabis  albida, 
white  spring-flowering  plant,  beautiful  variegated  foliage. 

STEAWBEEEY  PLANTS  . — Selected  crowns, 
transplanted  :  Black  Prince  Improved,  British  Queen, 
Alpha,  Pauline  Sabreur,  VieomtesseH.  deThury,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  other  extra 
sorts,  3s.  per  100,  Free.  Also  The  Captain  (LaxtoD), 
20  for  Is.,  Free. 


S.  SHEPPERSON, 

Florist  &  Sggdsman, 

PROSPECT  HOOSE,  BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE. 


WITH  A 

CUSTOMER'S  COMPLIMENTS. 

To  Messrs.  HENRY  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

“TEE  HOME  OF  FL0WEES,” 

S  W  A  N  L  E  Y,  KENT. 

Come  to  my  aid,  ye  Muses,  and  declare, 

The  charms  flowers  have— here,  there,  and  everywhere  ! 

Here,  as  I  sit  and  while  away  the  hours, 

In  dreams  I  see  the  far  off  “Home  of  Flowers ”  ; 

For  there,  indeed,  flowers  to  perfection  rise, 

Cultured  with  care  beneath  the  Kentish  skies. 

In  Swanley  every  flower  hears  some  part, 

And  Nature,  there,  is  seconded  by  Art  ! 

Carnations  !  “  Selfs,”  “  striped,”  “  flake,”  and  strange 
Are  seen  in  dazzling  colours  from  afar  ;  [“  bizarre,” 

Chrysanthemums,  “incurved”  and  “Japanese,” 

“  Reflexed  ”  and  others— all  are  sure  to  please. 

Begonias,  brilliant,  there  assert  their  right, 

“Serrated,”  “rosy  pink”  and  “  Double  White  ”  ; 

And  Messrs.  Cannell’s  “  Singles  Ah  !  No  power 
Of  pen  could  e’er  describe  that  noble  flower. 

Abutilons,  Auriculas  for  show, 

Bouvardias  and  lovely  Fuchsias  grow  ; 

And  Cannas  tall— the  “  coming  flower,”  they  say— 

Can  all  he  seen  at  Swanley,  in  their  day. 

There  Dahlias,  “Dwarf  ”  or  “  Pompons,”  you  can  see, 
Clove-scented  Pink  and  dark-edged  Picotee  ; 

Bright  Gladioli,  “  extra  fine  and  sound,” 

Gloxinias,  “spotted,”  here  are  to  he  found. 

Fine  Heliotrope,  the  “Swanley  Giant,”  bright, 

Tall  Sunflowers  turning  towards  the  source  of  light  ; 
Pansies  and  Pelargoniums,  Hollyhocks, 

Pentstemons,  Mimuli  and  Drummond’s  Phlox, 

Double  Pyrethrums  and  the  English  Rose, 

And  Seedling  Polyanthi,  “Hose-in-Hose  ”  ; 

The  Primula,  both  “Alpine”  and  “Chinese,” 

The  lovely  Cyclamen — both  born  to  please  ! 

All  these  and  many  more  are  there  displayed, 

By  Messrs.  Cannell  tastefully  arrayed  ; 

But  if  the  reader  does  not  trust  to  me, 

Then  let  me  say  to  him,  “  Just  Go  and  See  !  >  ” 

Jenny  Narborough  W ynne,  Bnheny. 

DANIELS’ 

‘ ROYAL 

NORFOLK  RUSSET.’ 

SYN.—“T he  Village  Blacksmith.” 

THE  most  REMARKABLE  POTATO  ever  raised. 

The  tubers  are  of  medium  size,  and_  roughly 
netted  ;  eyes  few  and  shallow  ;  flesh,  white  ;  fine 
grained  ;  boils  like  a  ball  of  flour,  and  of  the  finest 
flavour.  It  is  a  great  disease  resister,  and  is  pre¬ 
eminently  adapted  to  moist  soils  and  districts.  We 
have  grown  it  six  or  seven  seasons,  and  have  never 
known  one  diseased. 

Price,  3s.  64.  14  lbs. ;  12s.  6d.  56  lbs. ; 
21s.  per  cwt. 

Orders  for  one  cwt.  and  upwards  carriage  paid. 

UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 
IRELAND.—  J.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Ardee,  September  5th. 
“In  1885  I  had  from  you  1  lb.  of  'Royal  Norfolk  Russet.'  I 
planted  the  produce  in  1886,  and  again  this  season.  On  the  3rd 
inst.  I  dug  from  two  stalks  4 1  tubers— about  14  lbs.  Such  as  were 
cooked  were  excellent— white ,  floury,  and  of  good  flavour." 

ENGLAND.— From  Mr.  T.  R.  Baily,  Barrington,  Cambs. 

“  Your  ‘  Royal  Norfolk  Russet’  greatly  exceeded  my  expectations, 
turning  out  remarkably  well.'' 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— From  Mrs.  Francis,  Pietermaritzburgh. 

“  The  potatoes  gained  first  prize  as  a  collection.  The  ‘  Royal 
Norfolk  Russet  ’  first  as  a  round  variety." 

A  CHANGE  OFJSEEDALWAYS  PAYS. 

Before  ordering  your  supply  send  for  DANIELS’ 
ILLUSTRATED  POTATO  ‘  CATALOGUE,  con¬ 
taining  valuable  hints  on  the  Potato,  with  descriptions 
of  nearly  200  kinds  and  the  latest  Novelties. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  applicants. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

The  Royal  Seedsmen,  NORWICH. 


VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER 


BOXES  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Containing  Liberal  assortments  of  the  best  binds 
to  produce  a  succession  for  Gardens  of  all  Sizes, 

5s.,  7s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  21s.,  31s.  6d., 
42s.,  63s.,  and  105s.  each. 

BOXES  OF  FLORAL  CEBftS 

For  the  Gardens  of  Ladies  and  Amateurs. 
2/6,  5/-,  7/6,  10/6,  15/-,  and  21/-  each. 


All  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  Delivered  Free. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.  Abridged  Edition,  Gratis. 


WEBB  &  SONS, 

By  Boyal  Warrants  Seedsmen  to  HM.  THE  QTJEEN, 
and  H.E..H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Write  for  Dr.  Voelcker's  Report,  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and 
Instructions  how  to  apply 


Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure,  ft  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  beiDg  ample 


for  any  plant. 


TA8H 


FISH-POTASH  contains  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in 
large  proportions,  which  are  the  principal  elements  of  fertili¬ 
sation. 


GUANO. 


PRICES  : — 2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ; 
28  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  ;  56  lbs.,  10s  6d.;  1  cwt.,  16s.  ; 
2  cwt.,  SOs  ;  Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for 
large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 


J.  JENSEN  &  CO.,  Limited, 

109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 

And  POT  HOOTS  of  DAHLIAS. 

MY  stocks  of  above  are  by  far  the  finest  seen  for  several 
years,  so  that  intending  purchasers  should  have  a  copy 
before  ordering  elsewhere,  as  the  same  for  price  and  quality 
cannot  be  excelled,  the  collection  having  been  awarded  upwards 
of  130  prizes  this  season.  Lists  may  be  had  Post  Free. 

FRANK  LAW,  Carnation  Gardens,  Rochdale. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 


£300 


IiST  PRIZES  EOR 

^  ^  „  FRUIT,  FLOWERS, 

VEGETABLES  AND  HONEY.  Open  to 
Members  of  Co-operative  Societies  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom. 

£100  given  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  (Limited)  for  produce 
grown  from  their  “  One  and  All "  Seeds. 
Schedules  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 
1,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ _ _ _ 

SHREWSBURY  ELORAL  EETE, 

O  AUGUST  22nd  and  23rd,  1SSS. 

For  Twenty  PLANTS,  £25,  £20,  £15,  For  GRAPES,  £66.  For 
Collection  of  FRUIT,  £10,  £6,  £3.  For  VEGETABLES,  £o0, 
including  Valuable  SPECIAL  PRIZES  by  Messrs.  U  ebb  &  Sous , 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Co.,  an  1  Mr.  T.  Laxton.  The _^EITCH 
MEMORIAL  MEDAL  and  £5  will  be  awarded  for  \  EGETABLES 
at  this  Show.  Full  particulars,  with  Schedules,  post  tree  on 

application  t^eHonS^  XAUNTON,  Shrewsbury. 

GLASGOW  ANDWEST  OF  SCOTLAND 

VJT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

GRAND  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

£500  prize  money  for  July  and  September  Shows  granted  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Exhibition,  Glasgow, 
1SSS,  in  whose  buildings  the  Shows  will  be  held. 

Spring  Show,  March  2Stli.  Prize  Schedules  now  ready,  also 
Subscribers'  and  Members'  Tickets— 21s.,  10s  6if.  and  os. —admit¬ 
ting  to  Spring  Show  in  City  Hall  and  Summer  and  Autumn 
Shows  in  the  International  Exhibition. 

Application  for  the  above  to  be  made  to 

CHAS  MACDONALD  WILLIAMSON,  Treasurer, 

104,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow, 
or 

FRANC  GIBB  DOUGALL,  Secretary, 

'  167,  Canning  Street,  Glasgow. 


March  24,  i888. 
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CARTERS’ 

TESTED  SEEDS 

FOR  GARDENS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  2/6 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  pQst  free _ 

CARTERS’  BOX,  g",SSf  5/- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  Post  free 

CARTERS’  BOX,  Ssti  7/6 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  Post  free 

CARTERS’  BOX,  S3g  |()/fi 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  12  varieties  of  ■  w  /  V 
Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  s®S2  m/ 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  20  varieties  of  ■  ■  / 
Flower  Seeds  -  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  gsitf  90/- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  sufficient  quantities  “  “  / 
to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  carriage 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round  price  ekee. 

Larger  Boses,  30/,  40/,  60/,  carriage  free. 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 

Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Royal  Warrants, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

-EMPEROR  WILLIAM’S 

Cornflower ! 


THE  favourite  flower  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany, 
quite  hardy,  excellent  for  bouquets.  Should  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  during  April.  The  true  stock  as 
supplied  for  many  years  to  His  late  Majesty  can  be 
obtained  direct  from 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

Large  Packets ,  Is. :  Small  Packets,  6d.  Post  Free. 

MIliiillkMWiS 


CENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  g  SONS,  READING. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS,' 

TN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  EASTER 
-L  HOLIDAYS,  “  The  Gardening  World  ” 
will  be  Published  next  iceelc  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  instead  of  Friday.  Advertisements  for  that 
number  should  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  morning,  March  28th. 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  March  27th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  at  11  a  m.  Birmingham  Gardeners’ 
Improvement  Society  :  Award  of  prizes  for  Essays.  Sale  of 
Orchids  in  Flower  for  Easter  decorations  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  28th. — Spring  Flower  Shows  at  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow.  Sales  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Nursery  Stock,  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris.  Sale  of  Roses, 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants,  &c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  March  29th. — Spring  Flower  Show  at  Paisley. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  478. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  2fi,  1888. 


Point  Judging. — No  paper  in  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  little  book  which  Mr.  Lewis  Castle  has 
recently  issued  under  the  designation  of  The 
Chrysanthemum  Annual,  and  which  was 
recently  alluded  to  hi  these  columns,  will  he 
scanned  by  readers,  perhaps,  with  greater 
interest  than  will  Mr.  J.  Wright’s  rather  con¬ 


tentions  remarks  upon  showing  and  judging 
Chrysanthemums,  or,  practically,  judging  by 
points,  which  certainly  opens  the  door 
to  divergence  of  opinion  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  outcome  of  much  of  the  grower's 
anxious  and  patient  labour  for  a  year  is  found 
at  exhibitions,  and,  naturally,  the  result  of 
judgments  is  regarded  with  exceeding  interest. 
A  wrong  judgment  may  inflict  not  merely  un¬ 
merited  pain  but  considerable  pecuniary  loss, 
and  possibly  that,  after  all,  is  the  "weakest 
point  in  the  exhibitor’s  armour.  In  any  case, 
it  seems  to  be  not  only  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  as  to  who  the  judges  are,  but  also 
as  to  what  principles  of  judging  they  will  pro¬ 
ceed  upon. 

Mr.  Wright  seems  to  apply  his  system,  which 
is  simple  and  easily  worked  and  understood,  to 
Chrysanthemum  judging  only,  but  if  sound 
and  suitable  in  that  case,  it  is  equally  suitable 
for  all  other  things  set  up  for  adjudication. 
But  whatever  systems  may  be  followed,  we 
have  to  remember  that  they  are,  in  judging, 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  estimate  formed 
by  the  judges  as  to  the  merits  of  the  exhibits, 
and  in  no  case  can  system  make  that  estimate 
absolutely  exact,  although  it  may  be  made 
appreciably  so.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  say  a  certain 
method  of  giving  points  is  the  best,  and  if 
adopted  then  mathematical  accuracy  is  assured  ; 
but  if,  in  working  the  system,  judges  give 
flowers  or  other  subjects  hut  fractions  of  points 
more  or  less  than  merited,  then  injustice  may 
he  done,  and  no  form  or  system  can  ensure 
that  any  judge’s  estimate,  especially  of  minute 
features,  will  always  be  correct. 

A  very  interesting  case  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  method  which  Mr.  Wright  proposes,  is 
cpioted  by  that  gentleman  as  ail  illustrative 
example.  Two  stands  of  twenty-four  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums  each  are  judged  upon  the 
shillings  and  pence  basis,  shillings  being  taken 
as  points  and  the  pence  representing  fractions  ; 
the  result  is,  that  in  one  case  the  stand  is 
placed  first  with  96  T\,  and  the  other  second 
with  96  only.  A  saying  by  a  well-known  judge 
is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  “judges  who  make 
equal  awards  do  not  know  their  business”;  the 
obvious  result  of  that  dictum  is  seen  in  the 
case  quoted,  where  judges,  rather  than  convict 
themselves  on  Mr.  Douglas’s  showing,  of  being 
incompetent,  split  hairs  so  far  as  to  give  a 
stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  the  first  prize  over 
one  of  so  far  equal  merit  that  only  three- 
twelfths  of  a  point  divided  them.  Well  may 
we  exclaim,  “  Strange  there  should  such  differ¬ 
ence  be,  ’twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  !” 

Now  if  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to 
reduce  this  96s.  3d.  of  points  to  pence,  they 
will  find  that  it  amounts  to  1,155,  whilst  the 
second  prize  lot,  with  its  96s.  points,  reaches 
1,152,  a  difference  so  utterly  infinitesimal  that 
we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  any  half-dozen  sets  of  other  judges  would 
either  have  placed  the  two  stands  equal  or  have 
even  reversed  the  award.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  features  of  the  award  is  this, 
that  judged  upon  a  diverse  system  of  points, 
the  stands  are  found  to  be  of  equal  merit,  and 
thus,  as  we  have  said,  to  save  the  judges’ 
amour  pourpre  or  their  reputations  from  the 
stigma  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  dictum,  a  hair  is 
split  to  the  detriment  of  one  meritorious 
grower.  No  more  conclusive  evidence  could 
be  found,  were  it  needed,  than  this  case  fur¬ 
nishes,  of  the  fact  that  all  methods  of  judging, 
however  assumedly  perfect,  are,  after  all,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  fancy  and  bias  of  the  judges, 
and  a  second  set  of  men  would,  with  the  very 
same  system,  probably  work  out  diverse  results. 
Of  course,  mistakes  would  hardly  be  made 
where  glaring  inequalities  in  the  exhibits  were 
evident,  but  then  in  such  case  no  elaborate 
systems  of  mathematical  judging  are  needed 
— the  stands  or  exhibits  practically  judge 
themselves. 

But  the  case  quoted  —  whilst  strikingly 
exhibiting  not  only  the  finite  nature  of  man’s 
capacity  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  also  his 


readiness  to  peddle  with  mere  trifles — also 
exemplifies  how  readily  an  exhibitor  may  he 
made  to  suffer  pecuniary  injury.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  what  were  the  amounts  of 
the  prizes  in  question,  hut  assuming  that  there 
were  three,  of  £3,  £2  and  £1  respectively,  we 
should  see  that  whilst  the  second  stand  was 
but  of  a  point  behind  the  first,  out  of  a 
grand  total  in  each  case  of  96  points,  showing 
a  pecuniary  difference  relative  to  the  value  of 
the  exhibits  of  about  3d.,  yet  the  same  prize 
winner  has  to  he  content  with  20s.,  or  fully 
one-third  less  value  than  the  first  prize.  Now 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  anyone  can 
assert  such  a  result  is  just.  The  only  thing 
done  is  to  save  the  judges  from  the  stigma 
of  “  not  having  minds  of  their  own,”  and 
a  gross  pecuniary  loss  is  inflicted  upon  a  highly 
meritorious  exhibitor. 

The  case  strongly  enforces  the  fact,  that 
only  on  a  basis  of  awarding  prizes  according  to 
actual  merit,  as  displayed  in  points,  can  real 
justice  be  done.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the 
stand  which  stood  three  fractions  out  of  96 
below  the  other  is  only  second  best,  because 
such  minute  distinctions  cannot  he  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  other  triplet 
of  judges  or  the  general  public.  The  incident 
also  serves  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  with 
first-rate  growers  equality,  or  general  equality, 
in  the  respective  exhibits  may  be  looked  for 
henceforth,  even  more  than  in  the  past;  indeed, 
such  a  gradual  growth  towards  evenness  and 
perfection  in  quality  is  inevitable.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  of  the  hair-splitting  in  judg¬ 
ment  which  must  constantly  ensue,  the  present 
method  of  awarding  the  total  amount  of  money 
given  to  a  class  needs  entire  revision.  If 
awards  are  to  be  made  by  points,  prizes  should 
be  awarded  on  the  same  basis,  and  the  winner 
of  96  96  and  95  points,  having  such  in¬ 

finitesimal  differences  in  merit  in  exhibits, 
should  have  the  same  infinitesimal  differences 
made  in  the  relative  values  of  their  money 
prizes. 

- - 

The  Wilts  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
summer  show  at  Salisbury  on  Thursday,  August  23rd. 

Spring  Flowers  in  London _ During  the  next 

week  or  two  there  will  be  special  displays  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  spring-flowering  subjects  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  Mr.  B. 
S.  Williams,  Holloway,  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate.  Visitors  to  town  during  the  Easter  holidays 
should  make  a  note  of  this. 

Gardening  Changes. — Mr.  W.  J.  Ireland,  formerly 
gardener  at  Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield,  is  engaged  by 
Sir  H.  H.  Vivian,  Bart.,  M.P.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Harris  as 
gardener  at  Singleton,  near  Swansea.  Mr.  H.  Rogers, 
gardener  to  S.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  is 
engaged  to  succeed  Mr.  Mill  as  gardener  to  Lord 
Rendlesham,  at  Rendlesham  Hall,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Orchids  in  Bradford. — A  Bradford  correspondent 
informs  us  that  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  of  Emm  Lane, 
Heaton,  the  Orchid  importer,  having  now  a  fine  show 
of  Cattleya  Trianse  and  other  Cattleyas  collected  for 
him  by  his  collector,  Mr.  Hennis,  has  fora  time  thrown 
open  his  houses  to  the  public.  The  Odontoglossums 
and  the  other  cool  things  are  in  grand  order,  we  under¬ 
stand,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Charlesworth’s  show  will 
make  fresh  converts  to  Orchid  culture  in  the  north. 

The  Weather. — At  last  we  may  hope  that  spring  has 
come,  for  about  6  a.m.  on  Thursday,  March  22nd,  a 
change  took  place  round  London,  and  a  rapid  thaw 
quickly  effaced  all  trace  of  frost  and  snow.  The 
weather  was  very  mild  during  the  day,  and  the  change 
from  the  cold  cutting  winds  will  he  very  agreeable, 
especially  to  nurserymen,  who  have  been  so  long  unable 
to  clear  off  their  orders. 

Bolton  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
The  first  exhibition  of  this  society,  held  last  year, 
having  proved  very  successful — the  balance-sheet 
showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  amounting 
to  £15  12s.  10c2. — the  committee  have  decided  to  make 
the  show  open,  and  to  offer  a  more  extensive  list  of 
prizes  for  the  next  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  on 
the  23rd  and  24th  of  November. 

National  Florists’  Societies. — The  Southern  Sections 
of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula,  and  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Societies  have  just  issued  their 
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schedules  for  the  current  year.  It  has  again  been 
decided  to  hold  the  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  but  owing  to  the  transition 
state  of  the  society,  the  council  are  unable  to  vote  the 
usual  grant  of  £15  to  each  as  heretofore.  Under  these 
altered  conditions,  the  committee  trust  that  members 
and  friends  will  try  to  make  good  this  amount,  and 
suggest  that  if  each  member  of  either  society  would 
obtain  another  by  personal  solicitation,  a  great  success 
for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  assured. 

International  Meeting  of  Horticulturists  in  Ghent. 
— While  the  great  quinquennial  horticultural  exhibition 
is  being  held  in  Ghent,  from  the  14th  to  the  22nd  of 
next  month,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the  ‘  ‘  Chambre 
Syndicale,”  in  order  to  afford  representatives  of  the 
horticultural  industry  of  all  countries  an  opportunity 
of  extending  their  commercial  relations,  and  to  discuss 
questions  affecting  their  common  interests,  to  hold  a 
second  international  meeting  of  horticulturists,  to 
which  all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  are  cordially 
invited,  and  for  whom  interesting  entertainments  will 
be  provided. .  Those  who  are  desirous  of  attending  the 
meeting  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Aug.  Yan 
Geert,  Ghent. 

The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists. — Exhibitions 
are  announced  to  be  held  by  this  society  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dates  : — April  25th,  June  6th,  July  llth, 
August  8th,  and  September '  5th ;  and  the  annual 
Chrysanthemum  show  on  November  14th,  15th,  and 
16th.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society,  Mr.  John 
Lazenby,  the  secretary,  was  the  recipient  of  a  very 
pleasing  token  of  esteem  and  goodwill.  Mr.  G.  Cowper, 
who  presided,  made  the  presentation  (a  purse  of  gold) 
in  felicitous  terms.  He  reviewed  the  honourable  history 
of  the  society,  and  alluded  to  the  great  services  which 
Mr.  Lazenby  had  rendered  in  these  its  latter  days,  when 
its  usefulness  was  very  great.  Mr.  Lazenby  suitably 
acknowledged  this,  kindly  recognition  of  his  services. 

Cause  of  Unsymmetrical  Growth  in  Pears. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  the  Rev. 
G.  Henslow  explained  the  cause  of  so  many  Pears  being 
unsymmetrical  about  their  axis.  This  was  only  the 
case  when  the  stalk  was  not  vertical,  and  the  want  of 
symmetry  increased  with  its  obliquity.  He  attributed 
the  growth  to  the  effort  of  the  Pear  to  meet  the  strain 
imposed  upon  the  stalk  as  the  fruit  increased  in  weight. 
The  two  forces  to  which  it  is  subjected  are  gravitation, 
or  the  weight  acting  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the 
tension  along  the  stalk.  The  resultant  of  these  two 
forces  tended  to  wrench  the  fruit  from  the  latter  at  its 
point  of  insertion  at  the  base  of  the  Pear.  To  meet 
this  strain,  the  fruit  thickened  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  that  the  “  hump  ”  is  always  at  the  base,  and  on  the 
outer  or  opposite  side  of  the  fruit.  The  effect  often 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  outermost  half  of  the 
Pear,  so  that  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  one 
in  which  the  stalk  lies  cuts  the  Pear  into  two  very 
unequal  portions.  When  the  stalk  hangs  vertically, 
as  is  more  usually  the  case  in  Apples  and  in  Oranges, 
there  is  little  or  no  obliquity,  so  that  the  Pear  grows 
symmetrically  round  all  points  of  its  axis,  the  radii  of 
the  circular  transverse  sections  being  all  equal. 

- - 

PEA  SUPPORTS. 

With  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  town  districts  cf 
getting  Pea  sticks  at  anything  like  a  fair  price,  it  seems 
obvious  that  some  cheap  and  enduring  form  of  support 
is  needful,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  cheaper  and 
less  unwieldy  than  are  the  wire  Pea  hurdles  occasionally 
advertised.  The  necessity  of  some  substitute  for 
ordinary  sticks  multiplies  with  the  increased  growth  of 
Peas  and  the  dwindling  of  woods  within  moderate  reach 
of  populous  places.  Those  gardeners  who  are  within 
easy  reach  of  woods  are,  indeed,  well  favoured,  and,  on 
the  whole,  nothing  created  by  man  can  probably  ever 
excel  in  use  and  fitness  the  spray  of  Hazel  for  Pea 
supports. 

But  whilst  some  sort  of  artificial  support  is  thus 
needed,  we  may  mitigate  the  difficulty  somewhat  by 
solving  kinds  which  will  not  exceed  4  ft.  in  height.  Of 
these  we  have  plenty,  and  first-rate  Peas  too.  Yery 
likely  a  few  stakes  driven  in  at  intervals  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
on  either  side  of  the  rows,  with  a  quantity  of  the  cheap 
twist  which  is  used  by  sack  makers  run  from  stake  to 
stake  at  intervals  of  6  ins.,  would  do  very  well,  and 
probably  prove  much  cheaper  than  Pea  sticks,  and  be 
quite  as  serviceable.  The  stakes  should  be  5  ft.  long, 
and  with  care — being  used  in  the  summer  only — would 
probably  last  three  years,  whilst  the  twist  would  be 
useful  for  two  years.  The  storage  of  this  material 
would  give  little  trouble,  whilst  wire  Pea  hurdles  would, 


if  long  enduring,  be  very  dear  at  the  first,  and  need 
ample  storage  room  every  winter. 

The  difficulty,  which  is  a  growing  one,  needs  facing. 
It  is  a  poor  substitute  for  sticks  or  supports  of  any  kind 
to  grow  Peas  on  the  ground.  That  is  just  what  many 
a  suburban  gardener  has  to  do,  however. — A.  D. 
- — - 

THE  PARROT  TULIP. 

The  singular  race  of  Tulips  known  under  the  above 
name  are  all  believed  to  have  originated  from  Tulipa 
Gesneriana,  the  parent  of  all  the  late-flowering  varieties 
of  the  garden  Tulip.  The  Parrot  Tulips  are  classified 
under  the  variety  T.  G.  Dracontia.  As  garden  forms 
they  are  very  old,  some  of  them  being  known  to  have 
existed  about  300  years  ago,  exhibiting  all  the  singular 
and  variable  peculiarities  of  colouring  and  ragged 
character  for  which  they  are  notable  at  the  present  day. 
■While  in  the  hud  state,  and  even  till  about  to  expand, 
they  appear  of  a  dull  green,  and  are  altogether  un¬ 
attractive  ;  but  after  expansion  they  exhibit  yellow, 
green,  and  scarlet  in  the  most  irregular  blotches  and 
stripes,  while  the  margins  are  deeply  cut  and  ragged. 
Owing  to  this  latter  peculiarity,  probably,  and  unequal 
growth,  the  flowers  for  a  long  time  seem  to  have  a 
difficulty  in  expanding  ;  but  as  the  weather  gets  warmer, 
and  the  growth  of  the  segments  becomes  complete,  they 
expand  in  all  their  beauty,  and  last  for  some  time  in 
perfection.  Our  illustration  shows  the  ragged  character 
of  the  flower. 


The  Pap.eot  Tulip. 


THE  BARONS,  TWICKENHAM. 

Having  been  removed  from  Hillingdon  to  Twick¬ 
enham,  Mr.  Henry  Little’s  plants  are  now  in  houses 
of  a  more  or  less  temporary  character,  that  in  some 
cases  do  not  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
Such  as  are  seasonable,  however,  are  flowering  very 
freely.  The  Pelargoniums  and  Amaryllis,  for  which 
Mr.  Little  is  now  so  well  known,  although  requiring 
constant  care  at  every  period  of  the  year,  show  nothing 
as  yet  in  the  way  of  flowers.  Orchids  and  Cyclamens 
are  the  other  specialities,  and  offer  ample  material  for 
comment. 

There  are  now  numerous  growers  in  Twickenham  and 
the  neighbourhood  who  are  specialists  in  Cyclamens, 
and  cultivate  them  to  perfection  ;  but  Mr.  Little  was 
one  of  the  first  to  excel,  if  not  the  prime  instigator  of 
the  movement  that  has  resulted  in  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  this  now  popular  flower. 
He  does  not  now  grow  them  so  extensively  as  formerly, 
but  aims  rather  at  perfecting  and  improving  the 
qualities  of  particular  types  or  strains.  In  the  general 
batch  of  plants,  however,  shades  and  tints  of  all 
colours  may  be  noticed  ;  but  mere  size  of  flower  is 
regarded  with  indifference,  the  object  being  to  get  dwarf- 
habited  plants,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  ;  and  an 
examination  of  the  plants  prove  that  there  has  been  a 
great  amount  of  success,  as  the  flowers  literally  form 
dense  masses  standing  clear  above  the  foliage,  but 
requiring  no  support  whatever.  Mrs.  Harry  Yeitch, 
certificated  some  years  ago,  has  large  pure  white  flowers, 
with  a  deep  purple  mouth,  and  finely  toothed  at  the 
margin.  The  habit  is  compact,  but  not  so  dwarf  as 
that  of  Mrs.  H.  Little,  a  rich  intensely  crimson  self- 
coloured  flower  of  rare  merit.  In  size  and  richness  of 
colouring,  however,  it  is  even  surpassed  by  seedlings 
raised  from  it,  some  of  which  are  of  a  shade  our  language 
is  too  poor  in  terms  to  define.  Other  seedlings  from 


Mrs.  H.  Little  present  colours  of  a  burnt  carmine,  deep 
rose  with  a  crimson  base,  besides  violet  and  purple 
tints.  Purple  Gem  has  rich  purple  flowers  and  a 
compact  habit,  while  in  one  instance  a  deep  violet 
variety  seemed  verging  towards  blue. 

Of  Cattleyas,  the  various  forms  of  C.  Trianoe  are  the 
only  ones  of  this  class  flowering  at  present.  The  grand 
pieces  of  other  species  that  frequently  make  their 
appearance  at  shows  held  during  the  summer,  and 
which  have  gained  many  honours,  although  not  in 
flower,  are  bristling  with  sheaths  from  which  something 
fine  may  be  expected  later  on. 

Cypripediums  are  well  grown  and  profusely  flowered, 
there  being  considerable  variety  even  at  this  early 
season.  Of  the  autumn -flowering  C.  Spicerianum  some 
blooms  still  remain,  and  Mr.  F.  Hill,  the  enthusiastic 
gardener,  says  he  has  had  nineteen  twin-flowered  spikes 
on  it  this  season.  At  present  C.  Argus  is  bearing  three 
twin-flowered  spikes  besides  a  number  of  single  ones. 
The  richly-spotted  petals  are  the  great  feature  of  this 
species.  Other  kinds  flowering  at  present  are  C. 
callosum,  C.  Warneri,  C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  a 
very  rich  dark-coloured  variety ;  C.  Boxalli,  C.  villosum, 
C.  v.  aureum,  the  yellow  ground-colour  of  which  is  very 
pleasing  and  attractive  ;  C.  Lowii,  C.  Haynaldianum, 
and  C.  hirsutissimum.  A  very  distinct  form  of  C. 
villosum  was  notable  on  account  of  the  immense  size  of 
the  pouch,  the  auricles  of  which  spread  upwards  and 
outwards  till  they  almost  touch  the  petals,  making  the 
flower  very  compact.  One  spike  of  C.  Lowii  carries 
four  fully-expanded  blooms,  the  fifth  one  being  over. 
Amongst  the  Dendrobiums  in  this  house  are  D.  Ward- 
ianum,  D.  Findleyanum,  and  D.  crassinode  giganteum, 
the  latter  being  characterised  by  the  great  size  of  the 
flowers,  the  stout  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  broad  purple 
tips  to  the  segments  of  the  flower.  The  Phalsenopsids 
comprise  P.  Stuartiana,  P.  amabilis,  and  P.  Schil- 
leriana,  with  branching  panicles.  Most  of  them  are 
grown  in  teak  cylinders,  which  they  seem  to  enjoy, 
judging  from  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  number  of 
roots  clinging  to  the  wood.  Near  to  these  are  sus¬ 
pended  some  baskets  of  well-flowered  specimens  of 
Angrieeum  citratum. 

Many  Odontoglossums  are  now  flowering  in  the  cool- 
house  ;  but  the  Lycastes  constitute  the  most  prominent 
and  noticeable  feature  at  present,  on  account  of  their 
variety.  Of  the  former  0.  tripudians,  0.  Wilckeanum, 
0.  gloriosum,  0.  crispum,  and  0.  Pescatorei  serve  to 
give  great  variety.  Oneidium  Phalienopsis  —  now 
finding  its  way  into  every  collection — can  hardly 
escape  notice  wherever  it  opens  its  flowers  ;  and  the 
singular  Masdevallia  chimsera  has  beauty  in  its  great 
persistency  of  flowering,  the  blooms  appearing  at  all 
periods  of  the  year. 

A  few  of  the  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  have 
received  special  names,  while  the  greater  part — many  of 
them  strikingly  distinct — are  altogether  unnamed.  L.  S. 
magnifiea  is  notable  for  the  size  of  its  flowers,  which 
have  deep  rosy  purple  petals  and  lip.  The  petals  of 
L.  S.  marmorata  differ  in  being  tipped  with  pure 
white,  while  L.  S.  gloriosum  is  characterised  by  having 
crimson  petals  and  a  white  labellum,  even  including 
the  tongue.  The  petals  and  lip  furnish  the  greatest 
amount  of  variation,  which  practically  seems  limitless, 
the  latter  being  crimson  or  spotted  white,  with  purple 
side  lobes,  or  white  with  a  few  lateral  crimson  blotches. 
Mr.  Hill  treats  them  liberalty,  occasionally  giving 
liquid  manure,  and  the  result  repays  the  trouble 
incurred,  many  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  carrying  fifteen  or 
sixteen  flowers  each.  One  plant  with  the  former 
number  has  been  flowering  since  November  last,  and 
will  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  so  that  in  all  it 
will  have  given  a  succession  of  flowers  lasting  for  six 
months.  The  size  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  also  testifies  to 
the  high-class  cultivation  they  enjoy,  many  of  them 
being  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  previous 
years,  while  some  of  the  spikes  were  carrying  twin 
flowers.  _ »>££<., _ 

BARVINS  PARK,  NORTHAW, 

HERTS. 

A  good  collection  of  plants  is  grown  at  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  confined  to  a 
few  specialities  such  as  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  with  a  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums  are 
the  greatest  favourites  of  Messrs.  W.  "Wood  &  Sons,  and 
have  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  space  devoted  to  their 
cultivation.  At  present,  however,  the  Chrysanthemums 
being  in  small  pots  occupy  neither  much  time  nor  space. 

The  cool  conditions  under  which  the  Orchids  are 
grown  is  very  noticeable  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  close  steamy  atmosphere  in  which  we  frequently 
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find  them,  especially  the  East  Indian  section.  A 
circulation  of  air  is  kept  up  by  opening  the  bottom 
ventilators,  where  the  outside  air  gets  heated  in  passing 
over  or  under  the  hot-water  pipes.  Even  during  the 
cold  weather  which  we  have  recently  teen  having  these 
ventilators  are  left  open  at  least  during  the  day,  and 
night  and  day  during  warmer  weather. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  treatment  shows  itself 
visibly  in  the  lateness  of  flowering  of  many  things. 
Generally  speaking,  Lielia  anceps  flowers  in  late  autumn 
and  early  winter,  but  the  bulk  of  the  flowers  of  this 
Orchid  at  Barvins  Park  are  still  in  bud.  A  great 
quantity  is  grown  both  on  rafts,  in  pots,  and  in 
baskets.  A  huge  piece  on  a  raft  now  carries  fifty 
spikes,  the  flowers  of  which  will  yet  take  some  weeks 
to  expand  unless  the  weather  suddenly  becomes  very 
warm.  A  great  range  of  variety  already  presents 
itself  in  those  commencing  to  expand.  L.  albida  is 
extensively  grown  in  baskets.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  Cattleya  citrina  is  grown  on  rafts,  but  is  found  to  do 
better  in  baskets.  C.  Percivaliana  and  C.  bicolor 
still  show  a  few  flowers,  although  the  latter  especially 
is  late  and  out  of  season — September  and  October  being 
the  natural  flowering  season.  Leelia  anceps  Protheroeana 
originated  in  this  collection,  and  is  characterised  by 
dark  richly  coloured  flowers,  and  long  pointed  pseudo¬ 
bulbs.  The  showy  aud  large-flowered  Cattleya  "W ameri 
is  grown  in  baskets,  and  hung  up  near  the  light. 

A  very  extensive  collection  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii 
majus,  stated  to  be  the  largest  in  any  one  establishment 
in  this  country,  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  several 
houses.  The  endless  variation  of  colour  that  presents 
itself,  and  the  variable  conformation  of  the  whole 
flower,  is  something  wonderful,  hardly  any  two  being 
exactly  alike  in  all  respects.  The  sepals  and  the  base 
of  the  petals  vary  from  the  palest  to  the  richest  spotting, 
while  the  ground-colour  may  be  pure  white,  blush,  or 
rose.  Rarely  does  the  spotting  extend  to  the  apex  of 
the  petals,  but  it  is  absent  altogether  in  0.  R.  m. 
Smeeana,  which  has  pale  spotted  sepals,  pure  white 
petals  and  labellum,  with  a  lemon-coloured  crest,  being 
a  very  near  approach  to  a  white  variety.  0.  crispum 
is  another  favourite  here,  and  grown  in  great  quantity. 
Established  pieces  of  0.  citrosinum  are  now  commencing 
to  push  out  their  spikes.  An  interesting  peculiarity  is 
the  change  which  the  pseudo-bulbs  undergo  when 
grown  in  this  country,  being  frequently  very  much 
elongated,  thin,  and  narrow  when  newly  introduced, 
vvhereas  the  first  pseudo-bulbs  made  are  short  and 
plump.  A  batch  of  0.  vexillarium  is  now  becoming 
finely  established,  and  growing  away  freely. 

Great  part  of  two  houses  is  occupied  with  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  which  has  now  commenced  to  throw 
up  its  flower-scapes.  Amongst  Dendrobiums  are  some 
fine  pieces  of  D.  Devonianum,  now  well  set  with  buds, 
whereas  D.  "Wardianum  is  in  full  flower.  One  is 
surprised  to  see  so  great  a  quantity  of  such  things  as 
Oncidium  Lanceanum,  0.  Papilio,  and  0.  Krameri, 
the  best  and  choicest  of  their  kind,  all  assembled  in 
the  same  house.  The  two  latter  species  are  in  fine 
condition,  having  greatly  improved  upon  the  plants  of 
last  year,  as  testified  by  the  young  leaves  they  made. 
Strong  and  vigorous  flower-spikes  are  now  being  thrown 
up  in  surprising  numbers.  Last  year  the  collections  of 
0.  Papilio  and  0.  Krameri  carried  each  about  500 
flower-spikes.  The  latter  are  cut  down  after  flowering, 
as  they  are  calculated  to  weaken  the  plants. 

Cinerarias  and  Eupatoriums  are  now  at  their  best  in 
the  conservatory.  The  former  are  dwarf  well-grown 
plants,  exhibiting  a  superior  strain.  The  self-coloured 
and  the  best-defined  bicolors  are  the  most  attractive, 
while  some  are  faintly  but  agreeably  fragrant.  They 
also  exhibit  various  rich  shades  of  rose-red,  purple, 
violet-purple,  and  blue,  while  the  bicolors  have  a  more 
or  less  distinctly-definedzoneof  white.  Of  Eupatoriums, 
two  species  are  grown — namely,  E.  Weinmannianum 
and  E.  riparium,  the  latter  being  now  in  full  flower. 
The  Cinerarias  are  only  in  32-sized  pots,  and  do  Mr. 
Gold,  the  gardener,  great  credit. 

- — - - 

FOREST  EXTENSION,  OR  THE 

ADVANTAGES  OP  TREE  PLANTING. 

I  am  led  to  treat  upon  this  subject,  not  from  a  garden¬ 
ing  point  of  view,  but  from  its  universal  aspect,  the 
benefit  to  mankind  and  the  world  at  large.  The 
subject  is  a  very  important  one,  and  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  public  too  frequently,  through 
whatever  source.  Some  of  the  landowners  of  this 
country  have  from  time  to  time  improved  their 
estates  by  judicious  planting  of  woods  and  plantations, 
but  I  want  the  subject  dealt  with  nationally.  Our 
legislators  would  find  it  worthy  of  their  attention  from 


its  general  benefits  to  mankind  and  as  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  nation.  ¥e  all  deplore  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  forests,  which  were  once  the  glory  of  the  land. 

I  venture  to  say  that  forest  culture  is  a  question 
which  the  Government  ought  to  take  up  for  several 
reasons.  First,  for  the  desirability  of  utilising  waste 
places  ;  many  persons  have  advocated  this  to  be  done 
and  taken  in  hand  for  cultivation  of  some  kind  or 
other.  These  waste  places  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  nation.  Nobody  would 
object  to  so  valuable' an  undertaking  being  adopted  by 
them.  We  might  then  see  the  necessity  of  a  Minister 
of  Agriculture  as  has  been  proposed.  Secondly,  as  a 
profitable  concern  it  might  be  taken  in  hand  ;  though 
this  would  not  be  the  result  for  a  few  years,  it  would 
be  eventually.  Timber  is  largely  imported  from  abroad, 
and  I  think  that  although  enough  for  use  could  not  be 
produced  at  home,  yet  it  could  to  a  much  larger  extent. 
Thirdly,  in  planting  trees  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  improve  the  soil, 
drainage  and  climate.  This,  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  will  be  readily  admitted,  and  by  itself  would 
make  the  subject  worth  attention. 

Fourthly,  the  great  need  we  have  to  supply  large 
centres  with  water  is  becoming  felt  as  a  great  want  ; 
and  from  experience  we  find  that  the  planting  of  trees 
tends  to  an  increased  rainfall.  I  saw  it  mentioned  in 
an  excellent  paper  I  read  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  that  ‘ 1  Mehemet  Ali  planted  from 
15,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  trees  iu  the  Delta  of 
Egypt,  thereby  raising  the  rainfall  from  6  ins.  to 
40  ins.”  In  India,  too,  the  planting  of  trees  has 
resulted  in  much  good.  Some  of  your  readers  may 
not  bear  me  out  in  the  want  of  an  increased  rainfall  for 
this  country,  but  that  is  not  the  particular  point  which 
I  would  dwell  upon,  because  we  have  a  fair  amount  of 
rainfall,  averaging  24  ins.  or  25  ins.  per  annum.  The 
point  I  would  call  attention  to  is,  that  by  planting 
trees  in  greater  quantities  on  slopes  and  hill-sides  we 
suffer  less  from  heavy  rains,  which  are  a  cause  of  great 
damage,  washing  down  the  soil,  and  thus  baring  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Fifthly’-,  as  a  measure  to  ameliorate  the  distress,  and 
a  means  of  finding  work  for  those  out  of  employment, 
I  would  urge  the  case  to  be  taken  in  hand.  Some  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  pressing  question  will  require 
attending  to  very  seriously  before  long  ;  and  if  my  few 
notes  upon  the  subject  of  planting  trees  may  induce 
some  of  your  readers  to  open  out  the  subject  from  other 
and  wider  points  of  view,  I  may  hope  that  it  may 
cause  some  attention  to  be  paid  to  what  I  venture  to 
say  is  worthy  of  all  serious  consideration. — J.  S. 


Trevor. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  on  the 
20th  inst. ,  when  a  report  was  read  from  the  deputation 
who  visited  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  15th  inst.  in 
reference  to  a  proposed  flower  show,  to  be  held  in  the 
city  in  May.  A  report  of  the  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee  was  read  in  reference  to  the  flower  shows  to  be 
held  in  future  in  the  drill  hall  of  the  London  Scottish 
Rifle  Volunteers,  James’  Street,  Victoria  Street,  "West¬ 
minster  ;  the  first  show  to  be  on  the  27tli  inst.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  be  called  for  the  10th  of  April,  to  consider  the 
new  and  amended  bye-laws. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  privileges  of 
Fellows  and  Associates  for  the  year  1888  :  — 

A  Fellow  paying  four  guineas  a  year  is 
entitled — 1.  To  a  family  ticket  admitting  to  all  the 
society’s  exhibitions  and  meetings  at  12.30  o’clock, 
being  an  hour  earlier  than  the  general  public.  2. 
Personal  admission  to  all  the  society’s  exhibitions  and 
meetings  at  12.30  o’clock,  being  an  hour  earlier  than 
the  general  public.  3.  To  personal  admission  daily, 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  to  the 
society’s  rooms,  and  to  the  Lindley  Library,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  4.  To  personal  admission 
daily,  between  the  same  hours  and  with  the  same 
exceptions,  to  the  society’s  Experimental  Gardens  at 
Chiswick.  5.  The  privilege  of  sending  fruit,  flowers, 
and  seeds  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  6.  To  a  share  of  such 
seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  &c.,  as  the  society  may  have 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  distribution.  7.  To  purchase 
such  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  at  Chiswick  as  are  not 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  society.  8.  To  a  copy 
of  all  publications  of  the  society.  9.  To  the  right  of 
voting  at  all  meetings. 

A  Fellow  paying  two  guineas  a  year  is  entitled 
— 10.  To  a  transferable  ticket  admitting  two  persons 
to  all  the  society’s  exhibitions  and  shows.  11.  To  the 


same  privileges  as  mentioned  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  and  9. 

A  Fellow  paying  one  guinea  a  year  is  entitled 
— 12.  To  a  personal  admission  to  all  the  society’s 
exhibitions  and  shows.  13.  To  the  same  privileges  as 
mentioned  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

An  Associate  paying  half-a-guinea  a  year  is 
entitled — 14.  To  a  non-transferable  ticket  admitting 
to  all  the  society’s  exhibitions  and  shows  at  12.30 
o’clock.  15.  To  be  present  at  meetings,  but  without 
voting  on  any  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
society. 

N.B. — Associates  must  be  bond  fide  gardeners  or 
employes  in  a  nursery,  market  garden,  or  seed  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  must  be  recommended  for  election  by 
two  Fellows  of  the  society. 

The  society  being  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 
the  Fellows  and  Associates  incur  no  personal  liability 
beyond  the  payment  of  their  annual  subscriptions. 

The  society’s  exhibitions  and  shows  are  held  in  the 
Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  James 
Street,  "Westminster,  about  equi-distant  from  the 
Victoria  and  St.  James’  Park  stations  of  the  District 
Railway,  and  close  to  the  society’s  rooms  at  111, 
Victoria  Street,  and  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores. 

Note. — Any  lady  or  gentleman  desirous  of  joining 
the  society  may  obtain  forms  and  full  particulars  on 
application  to  the  secretary,  the  society’s  offices,  South 
Kensington,  up  to  the  25th  of  March,  and  thereafter  at 
the  offices,  111,  Victoria  Street. 


J^OTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Tlie  "Weather. — The  mild  weather  we  had  here  last 
week,  and  which  we  stood  so  much  in  need  of,  has 
again  suddenly  changed.  Sunday,  March  11th,  was 
ushered  in  with  a  bitter  east  wind,  accompanied  with  a 
thick  wet  haze.  As  the  day  wore  on,  we  had  heavy 
showers  of  snow,  which  have  continued,  more  or  less, 
up  to  the  present.  As  I  write  it  is  snowing  very 
heavily  ;  consequently,  the  country  round  here  has 
more  the  appearance  of  Christmas  than  balmy  spring. 
Outside  work  is  being  greatly  retarded,  and  should  the 
present  uncongenial  weather  continue  for  any  lengthened 
period,  early  dishes  of  vegetables — so  much  appreciated 
both  by  employers  and  gardeners — will  be  rather  behind 
former  years,  more  especially  in  this  district,  where  we 
are  so  much  exposed  to  the  cutting  east  winds. — G.  C., 
Edinburgh,  March  14 th. 

Noyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen. 
— The  prize  schedule  for  the  grand  floral  fete,  to  be 
held  in  the  Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen,  on  the 
24th  and  25th  August  next,  has  just  been  issued. 
Hitherto  the  society  has  held  two  exhibitions  during 
the  year  ;  but  at  the  annual  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  one  grand  exhibition  should  be  held  this  year. 
The  schedule  extends  over  fifty  pages.  There  are  284 
classes,  divided  under  four  heads — plants  in  pots,  cut 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  table  of  horticultural 
produce  will  again  form  a  feature  of  the  show.  A  good 
many  additional  classes  have  been  added  for  Ferns, 
Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  Vines  in  pots,  annuals, 
Potatos,  fruit,  &c.  The  total  number  of  prizes  is  853. 
A  large  amount  of  the  prize-money  has  already  been 
collected  through  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  popular 
chairman  of  the  society,  Town  Councillor  Lyon.  The 
schedule  may  be  had  gratis  at  the  secretary’s  office, 
21,  Bridge  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Treatment  of  Forced  Shrubs. — It  is  well 
known  that  all  plants  which  are  forced  into  flower 
after  they  are  well  prepared  for  the  purpose  are  much 
debilitated,  and  often  rendered  useless.  Bulbs,  of 
course,  are  severely  crippled  when  forced  into  early 
flowering,  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  can  be 
obtained  is  such  that  growers  of  all  classes  take  little 
more  trouble  with  them  than  planting  them  out  into 
the  ground  to  take  their  chance.  But  with  shrubs  it 
is  somewhat  different,  for  Azalea  mollis,  Kalmias, 
Rhododendrons  (winter-flowering  kinds),  Deutzias,  and 
many  others,  which  are  so  much  valued  for  show  and 
cutting  purposes,  are  severely  weakened  by  the  forcing 
treatment,  and  often  have  to  be  discarded  as  worthless, 
or  placed  somewhere  to  recover  where  their  appearance 
will  not  give  offence.  "We  find,  however,  that  when 
flowering  and  cutting  are  over — say,  in  February  or 
March — the  plants  may  be  put  into  mild  heat  with 
good  results,  taking  advantage  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and 
shutting  up  early  after  a  judicious  use  of  the  syringe. 
They  break  into  free  growth,  and  make  bushy  plants, 
setting  plenty  of  buds,  and  are  quickly  got  into 
good  forcing  condition.  "With  a  good  pit  in  which  one 
can  treat  the  shrubs  (such  as  we  have  often  seen  in 
nurseries  years  ago)  much  can  be  done — and  well  done, 
too — to  prepare  useful  forcing  plants  for  early  work. 
Rhododendron  praecox  is  an  excellent  shrub  for  home 
treatment.  A  stock  which  we  treated  as  one  does 
Indian  Azaleas  and  Camellias  for  early  flowering  were 
of  great  service  to  us  during  the  past  winter  for  a  show 
house,  and  for  cutting  in  quantity  from  December  to 
February.  After  being  well  cut  back  they  are  again 
making  free  growth,  and  very  promising.  Deutzias  are 
also  under  similar  treatment,  to  get  the  plants  set  and 
ripened  early. — Caledonian 
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FLORICULTURE. 


Friends  in  Council. 

Apropos  of  the  retrospect  of  the  yellow-ground. 
Carnation,  which  was  honoured  by  a  simultaneous 
publication  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  and  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  the  editor  of  this  journal  was  pleased 
to  inform  me  it  was  his  wish  that  his  columns  under 
this  head  should  be  used  as  a  medium  for  a  full  and 
free  interchange  of  opinion  amongst  florists — as  I  in¬ 
terpret  the  phrase,  lovers,  admirers,  and  observers  of 
nature  in  all  her  diversities  of  ways,  manner,  and  form 
— whatever  may  be  their  bent,  and  I  hold  this  statement 
to  be  so  important  that  I  have  sought  and  obtained 
permission  thus  to  make  it  public. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter. 
I  have  been  favoured  during  a  long  florieultural  life — 
now  come  to  the  inevitable  sere  and  yellow  leaf — with 
many  marks  of  the  confidence  of  my  fellow  florists  ;  but 
in  no  sense  do  I  assume  to  speak  save  as  one  of  a  large 
and,  as  I  presume  to  believe,  a  worthy  fraternity. 
Yet,  as  one  of  that  fraternity,  I  have  long  felt  how 
much  was  wanting  in  its  latter-day  relations  with  the 
horticultural  press.  I  have  little  inclination  to  go 
back  upon  the  reasons  for  such  a  lack  of  harmony,  but 
that  it  existed  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  a  journal  arrogating  to  itself  a  place  of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  garden  literature  declared,  coincident  with 
the  founding  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  National 
Auricula  and  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societies, 
that  “  florists’  flowers  were  hopelessly  at  a  discount  in 
the  south,”  and  resolutely  set  itself  against  publishing 
any  information  to  the  contrary.  That  it  yet  exists  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  as  recently  as  last  autumn,  in 
the  columns  of  another  journal  of  equal  pretensions, 
florists  were  charged  with  giving  no  attention  to  self 
Carnations,  with  being  servile  upholders  of  dogmas 
inconsistent  with  reason,  and  admirers  of  so-called 
models  opposed  alike  to  the  beauty  and  freedom  of 
nature. 

The  whole  of  the  subject,  indeed,  was  treated 
with  such  confusion  of  idea  and  fact  alike  on  the 
part  of  our  critics  that  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  mere  repute  of  the  paper  as  a  gardening 
organ  was  involved  in  the  correction  of  such 
blunderings.  Yet  here  again  the  florist  was  denied 
reply.  I  adduce  these  instances  only  to  show  that 
florists  have  ground  for  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the 
remedy  is  now  in  their  hands.  From  week  to  week 
they  may  meet  in  council  in  the  columns  of  a  paper 
accessible  to  the  humblest  member  of  the  community, 
and,  within  the  limits  of  good  fellowship  and  the 
charity  that  thinketh  no  evil,  discuss  or  detail  every 
matter  in  which  they  take  interest,  whether  of  theory 
or  practice,  of  fact  or  opinion. 

For  myself,  though,  like  Verges,  had  I  the  power,  I 
might  “find  it  in  my  heart  to  bestow  my  whole 
tediousness  ”  upon  my  fellows  ;  yet,  tied  and  bound  by 
grievous  infirmity,  my  part  must  of  necessity  be  small. 
I  will  hope,  however,  occasionally  to  be  found  at  the 
board,  and  most  earnestly  trust  always  to  find  it  well 
manned  by  my  younger  brothers. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 

Auriculas. 

Happy  are  those  growers  who  have  their  plants  in  a 
house  where  they  can  apply  fire-heat  during  cold  and 
frosty,  as  well  as  damp  weather.  I  observe  that  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  in  writing  to  a  contemporary,  gives  a 
list  of  Auriculas  he  has  now  in  bloom,  and  remarks 
that  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  not  allowed  to  fall 
below  a  certain  point.  Those  who  grow  Auriculas 
in  cold  houses  and  cold  frames,  unassisted  by  anything 
in  the  way  of  artificial  heat,  have  to  observe  their 
plants  actually  standing  still  during  the  prevalence  of 
these  bitterly  cold  north-easterly  winds,  and  to  have  to 
mourn  that  during  the  night — if  not  by  day  as  well — 
the  soil  in  the  pots  is  frozen.  It  seems  to  me  im¬ 
possible  that  I  can  have  a  single  Auricula  in  flower  by 
the  time  fixed  for  the  Auricula  show  in  April  ;  and  the 
present  bitterly  cold  and  late  spring  gives  a  strong 
point  to  Mrs.  Gaskoin’s  contention,  that  plants  grown 
in  heat  should  not  compete  with  those  that  are 
not.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  the  leading 
prizes  at  the  National  Auricula  Show  held  in  London 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  men  who  actually  make 
greenhouse  plants  of  their  hardy  Auriculas  ;  and  this 
fact  places  at  a  great  disadvantage  those  growers  who 
grow  entirely  under  cold  treatment. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  enter  my  house  for  a  few 
days  past.  It  is  not  safe  to  water  while  the  temperature 
at  night  is  so  low,  and  to  open  the  door  means  the 
letting  in  of  a  rush  of  cold  air.  I  have  recently  gone 


through  the  pdants,  cleaning  them  of  any  decaying 
foliage,  stirred  the  surface,  and  top-dressed  such  as 
required  it,  and  washed  the  pots  where  necessary. 
During  the  few  mild  days  in  the  early  part  of  March 
the  plants  appeared  to  come  away  from  their  winter 
repose  with  a  rush,  but  now  a  tremendous  check  has 
come,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  they  are  at  a  stand¬ 
still. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  are  nearly  frizzled  up,  the 
atmosphere  is  so  drying,  while  frost  has  them  in  its  grip. 
Old  florists  used  to  dwell  upon  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  plants  from  warm  showers  falling  upon  them. 
If  only  these  icy  winds  would  give  place  to  warm 
and  congenial  showers,  how  welcome  they  would  be  ! 
At  present  it  looks  as  if  cold  snow  instead  of  warm  rain 
would  visit  us,  and  these  have  a  very  retarding  effect 
upon  vegetation.  — It.  D. ,  March  20th. 

Carnations  and  Ficotees. 

A  quotation  by  “  R.  D.,”  given  at  p.  456  of  your  last 
issue,  from  my  little  book  is  so  marred  by  an  error  of 
punctuation  and  transposition  that  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  correct  it.  Referring  to  suitable  compost, 
I  am  made  to  say,  “For  choice,  take  the  top  spit  of  an 
old  upland  pasture  of  an  unctuous  retentive  character, 
three  parts  old  manure  (whether  from  stable  or 
cow-house  is  of  slight  consequence),  and  one  part 
leaf-soil.” 

The  quotation  should  read  “take  the  top  spit  of  an 
old  upland  pasture  of  an  unctuous  retentive  character 
three  parts,  old  manure  (whether,  &c.)  and  leaf-soil 
one  part,”  that  is,  three  parts  of  loam  to  one  part  of  a 
mixture  of  old  manure  and  leaf-soil — a  distinction  of 
great  importance. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. — March  21st. 

Fritillaria  Thomsoniana. 

The  linear  grassy  leaves  of  this  plant  are  crowded  at 
the  base  of  the  stem,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
12  ins.  or  18  ins.,  bearing  towards  the  top  a  raceme  of 
pale  rosy  flowers,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
number.  The  individual  blooms  are  drooping,  and 
something  between  campanulate  and  funnel-shaped. 
The  plant  is  also  known  as  Lilium  Thomsonianum  and 
L.  roseum,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  the  accepted 
name.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Trillium  discolor  atratum. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  in  which  the  flowers  are  darker 
than  the  type,  being  of  a  dark  brownish  purple.  The 
inner  face  of  the  three  inner  segments  are  brighter 
in  colour,  the  latter  also  being  the  broader  ones  and 
erect,  while  the  outer  segments  are  more  spreading. 
The  leaves  come  close  up  to  the  base  of  the  flower,  and 
are  irregularly  blotched  with  greyish  green  on  a  bronzy 
green  ground.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  COOKSONI. 

The  petals  of  the  form  here  exhibited  are  less  expanded 
than  some  that  have  been  shown.  For  description,  see 
p.  393.  It  was  a  well-grown  specimen,  however,  with 
nine  flowering  stems.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Saxifraga  Frederici  Augusti. 

For  description  of  this  hardy  Alpine,  see  report  of 
R.  H.  S.  Committee,  p.  456.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Rose,  Lady  Alice. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  hybrid  perpetual  Rose  form 
compact  conical  buds  in  the  young  state  of  a  lively 
blush  colour.  As  they  become  older  and  more  ex¬ 
panded  the  outer  petals  become  revolute,  or  rolled 
backwards  all  along  their  margins.  In  this  state  they 
are  less  compact  and  paler.  It  flowers  very  freely,  and 
the  foliage,  which  is  dark  glossy  green,  is  very  neat. 
Florieultural  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Cinerarias. 

Maria.  —As  a  white  variety,  perhaps  no  finer  has  been 
seen.  The  flower  heads  are  large,  although  not  so 
conspicuously  so  as  darker  coloured  forms.  Owing  to 
the  breadth  and  regularly  overlapping  character  of  the 
rays,  the  heads  have  a  fine  appearance.  The  dark 
violet  florets  of  the  disc  constitute  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  pure  white  ray. 

Favourite. — The  bi-coloured  forms  have  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  many,  and  in  this  we  certainly  have  a  strain 


of  great  merit.  The  broader  and  outer  zone  is  deep 
reddish  purple  and  well  defined  at  its  junction  with 
the  white  band  round  the  central  dark  violet  disk. 

Irene. — The  specimen  exhibited  possessed  a  dwarf 
habit,  and  broad  well-formed  foliage,  by  no  means 
coarse.  The  flower  head  might  be  described  as  self- 
coloured,  having  great  breadth,  with  rich  dark  purplish 
violet  rays,  merging  into  carmine  at  the  very  base,  with 
a  narrow,  white,  but  inconspicuous  zone  surrounding 
the  dark  violet  disk.  Florieultural  Certificates.  All 
exhibited  by  Mr.  James,  "Voodside,  Famham  Royal, 
Slough. 

- ►>=£<- - 

GALANTHUS  ELWESII. 

The  species  of  Snowdrop  at  present  known  are  confined 
to  Galanthus  nivalis  (the  common  one),  G.  plicatus, 
and  Elwes’  Snowdrop  under  notice.  The  latter  is  the 
finest  of  the  genus,  looked  at  from  various  points  of 
yiew.  The  size,  peculiar  markings,  and  general  con¬ 
formation  of  the  flowers  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our 
illustration.  The  specimens  from  which  the  illustration 
was  prepared  were  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Poe,  Riverston, 
Nenagh,  Ireland,  the  climate  of  which  place  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  bulbs  of  a  great  many  kinds. 
The  whole  flower,  when  newly  expanded,  is  ellipsoid 
in  outline,  while  forms  with  a  short  globose  flower  may 
occasionally  be  found. 

When  the  flower  is  fully  expanded,  the  three  outer 
segments  become  spreading,  exposing  the  inner  three, 
which  are  much  shorter,  nearly  erect,  beautifully  lined 
with  green  internally,  while  externally  they  are  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  base  and  apex  with  an  intense  dark  green 
blotch,  which,  contrasting  with  the  pure  white  of  the 
rest  of  the  flower,  gives  it  a  charming  appearance.  The 
broad  glaucous  green  leaves  are  also  very  fine.  The 
inferior  ovary  at  the  flowering  stage  is  oblong  or 
somewhat  top-shaped  ;  but  a  flower  at  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  of  the  illustration  exhibits  a  globose 
ovary,  and  it  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  others  when 
drawn. 

The  short  inner  segments  of  the  flower  of  the  Snow¬ 
drop  constitute  the  chief  difference  between  it  and  the 
Snowflake  (Leucoium).  G.  Elwesii  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
recent  introduction  compared  to  the  other  two  species, 
having  been  imported  in  1875. 

- - 

ON  FORCING  LILAC. 

In  private  establishments  the  gardener  has  greater 
resources  at  his  command,  and  more  liberty  to  act  in 
that  respect  than  the  nurseryman  who  has  to  please 
and  attract  the  fancy  of  the  British  public.  This  idea 
suggested  itself  the  other  day  when  inspecting  the 
Lilacs  that  are  largely  forced  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months  by  Mr.  Drost,  Rew  Nursery,  Richmond. 

Several  of  the  lighter-coloured  varieties  of  Syringa 
vulgaris  are  most  esteemed  by  the  public  at  large, 
though  why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult  to  say. 
These  varieties  are  the  white,  the  pink,  and  the  common 
one.  The  latter  when  forced  is  considerably  paler  than 
when  flowered  naturally  in  the  open  air,  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  pale  varieties  are  the  most  popular,  to  the 
exclusion  of  S.  v.  ecerulea,  S.  v.  grandiflora,  S.  v. 
violacea,  S.  v.  purpurea,  and  many  others.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  one  of  the  best  Lilacs 
for  forcing  is  Charles  X.,  with  deep  purplish  lilac 
flowers,  which  turn  out  white  when  forced. 

One  particularly  noticeable  feature  in  the  exclusion 
of  the  Persian  Lilac  from  the  list  of  kinds  for  forcing 
is  the  greater  amount  of  space  or  at  least  head-room 
that  is  required  for  the  stems  of  S.  vulgaris,  and  here 
we  must  contrast  the  two  species  for  conservatory  pur¬ 
poses.  Owing  to  the  larger  growths  made  by  S.  vulgaris 
and  the  relative  size  naturally  attained  by  the  plant,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  develope  to  a  considerable  size  before 
flowering.  The  stems  of  those  coming  under  our  notice 
would  range  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  as  no  useless  wood 
is  required  in  plants  grown  to  force  for  cut  flowers,  all 
the  smaller  shoots  are  pruned  away,  so  that  S.  vulgaris, 
at  least  when  grown  and  treated  in  this  way,  would  be 
useless  for  conservatory  purposes  unless  the  naked 
stems  could  be  hidden  by  other  plants.  S.  persica,  on 
the  other  hand,  naturally  forms  dwarf  and  bushy  plants, 
which  may  be  grown  as  bushes  or  small  standards, 
confined  to  a  single  stem  with  a  branching  twiggy 
head. 

The  system  pursued  by  Mr.  K.  Drost  at  Richmond, 
when  the  plants  have  been  grown  there,  is  to  plunge 
them  in  pots  at  least  a  season  before  lifting  them  for 
forcing  purposes.  At  present  those  in  the  forcing 
houses  are  stood  on  the  floor,  while  considerable 
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TWO  USEFUL  PINES. 

The  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio). — This  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  best  all-round  Conifer  that  has  found  its 
way  into  the  British  Isles,  and  we  predict  that  ere  long 
the  number  of  trees  to  be  found  in  woods  and  plantations 
will  far  exceed  that  of  any  other  introduced  or  native 
species.  It  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  is  well  suited 
for  planting  even  in  the  most  exposed  and  wind¬ 
swept  situations;  a  non-fastidious  subject  as  to  soil, 
and  withal  perhaps  the  most  valuable  timber  producer 
that  has  ever  been  brought  before  the  British  arbori¬ 
culturist.  As  to  its  adaptability  for  withstanding  long- 
continued  and  cold  blasts  at  high  altitudes,  ample 
evidence  can  be  adduced  on  many  an  English  and 
Scotch  estate  where  this  Pine  has  been  introduced  to 
the  woodlands  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  the  ultimate 
or  standing  crop.  In  north  Wales,  on  one  of  the 
Snowdon  range  of  hills,  the  writer  has  planted  the 
Corsican  Pine  in  great  quantity,  in  one  instance  a 


unceasing  storm.  Other  notable  instances  of  how  well 
the  Corsican  does  on  exposed  ground  and  at  high 
altitudes  might  be  pointed  out,  such  as  at  Blair  Athol, 
in  Perthshire,  at  700  ft.,  where  it  is  thriving 
amazingly  ;  and  again  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  most 
barren  and  wind-swept  of  English  counties,  where  it 
grows  with  a  luxuriance  that  is  almost  unequalled  in 
any  other  part  of  Britain.  In  Ireland  it  also  does  well, 
and  has  been  very  favourably  reported  on  by  the  veteran 
arboriculturist — Lord  Powerscourt. 

The  quality  of  timber  produced  by  the  Corsican  Pine 
is  another  point  that  weighs  strongly  in  favour  of  this 
tree,  for,  from  our  own  experience  of  home-grown  wood, 
it  is,  so  far  as  lasting  qualities  are  concerned,  second  to 
no  other  we  have  yet  tried.  It  is  strong,  tough,  elastic, 
very  resinous,  and  easily  worked,  and  this  is  speaking 
of  trees  of  fully  fifty  years’  growth.  We  have  used 
home-grown  Laricio  wood  for  many  purposes  experi¬ 
mentally,  and  always  with  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
some  of  the  largest  planks  employed  in  this  way  being 
fully  27  ins.  wide,  and  cut  from  trees  that  girthed 
nearly  9  ft.  at  a  yard  from  the  ground  level.  Another 
point  that  is  much  in  favour  of  the  Laricio  as  a  forest 


tree  in  this  country  is  that  it  will  succeed  better  on 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
class — the  very  quality  that  produces  heart-rot  in  that 
valuable  tree,  the  Larch.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
inferred,  however,  that  the  Laricio  will  only  grow 
satisfactorily  on  sandy  soils,  but  that  the  largest  and 
finest  trees  in  this  country  are  planted  in  such  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  prove,  should  the  statement 
be  questioned.  The  Corsican  Pine  has  an  unusually 
narrow  spread  of  branches  in  comparison  with  the 
height  and  bulk  of  the  tree,  a  point  that  should 
never  be  overlooked  in  our  choice  of  forest 
subjects.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  almost 
superfluous  for  me  to  say  one  word  in  favour 
of  the  Corsican,  its  light,  airy,  and  by  no 
means  stiff  appearance  being  well  known  to  almost 
every  tree  lover.  The  Laricio  lias,  however,  one  bad 
fault,  or  may  be  two.  It  transplants  badly,  and  is  by 
no  means  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  boring  beetles 
that  have  so  infested  our  woods,  particularly  of  late 
years  ;  but  these  evils  are, 
happily,  easily  counteracted 
by  a  little  careful  forethought 
and  management.  To  pro¬ 
duce  well-rooted  specimens 
of  this  Pine,  early  and  annual 
transplanting  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  otherwise  usually 
but  one  or  two  large  tap-roots 
and  a  few  small  ones  are 
produced,  and  final  planting 
out  becomes  well  nigh  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Its  worst  enemy 
in  the  insect  ivay  is  the  Pine 
beetle  (Hylurgus  piniperda), 
which  bores  into  the  leading 
shoot,  and  thus  renders  it  so 
feeble  as  to  be  readily  broken 
over  during  a  storm.  The 
ravages  of  this  dread  insect 
may,  however,  be  greatly 
minimised  by  not  allowing 
any  decaying  wood  or 
branches  to  lie  about,  either 
in  the  woodland  or  in  close 
contiguity  thereto.  In  re¬ 
capitulation,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Corsican  Pine  is 
perfectly  hardy,  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  planting  in 
exposed  situations,  a  rapid 
and  valuable  timber  pro¬ 
ducer,  a  tree  that  is  easily 
and  cheaply  raised  from  seed, 
and  one  of  the  most  non¬ 
exacting  Conifers  as  regards 
choice  of  soil  that  could  be 
named — all  qualities  of  the 
highest  value  in  a  timber- 
producing  tree,  and  that  are 
rarely  so  well  concentrated 
in  any  other  species. 

In  France  extensive  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  Laricio  have 
been  formed,  while  the 
Prussian  Government  has 
introduced  it  extensively 
into  the  state  forests. 

Lord  Weymouth’s  Pine 
(P.  strobus),  whether  viewed 
in  an  economic  or  ornamental  aspect,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  another  of  the  most  valuable  Pines  that 
have  yet  been  introduced  to  this  country.  Admit  we 
must  that  in  certain  (ill  chosen)  situations  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  handsome  tree  has  been  attended  with  no 
very  promising  results  ;  but  then  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  like  most  other  trees,  the  Weymouth  Pine 
has  its  likes  and  dislikes  of  soil  as  well,  indeed,  as 
aspect  and  altitude.  That  it  has  succeeded  well  and 
produced  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  clean  and  firm 
wood  in  various  parts  of  the  country  cannot  be  gainsaid  ; 
but  then,  in  such  places,  its  peculiar  wants  have  been 
attended  to,  and  no  haphazard  planting  allowed.  At 
Gwydyr  Castle  in  North  Wales  the  tree  succeeds 
admirably,  specimens  fully  90  ft.  in  height,  straight 
as  arrows  and  branchless  three-fourths  their  length, 
and  girthing  fully  8  ft.  at  breast  high,  being  not 
uncommon.  The  soil  is  rocky  dibris,  largely  inter¬ 
mixed  with  vegetable  refuse,  being  fairly  moist  at  all 
times,  but  without  stagnant  moisture.  The  situation 
is  by  no  means  sheltered,  yet  not  fully  exposed.  The 
trees  of  Pinus  strobus  occur  chiefly,  and  are  of 
largest  dimensions  where  the  force  of  the  wind  is 


quantities  of  roots  project  on  all  sides,  over  the  rims  of 
the  pots.  Owing  to  the  damp  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  is  necessitated  together  with  a  favourable 
temperature  to  urge  the  Lilacs  and  other  subjects  into 
flower,  the  roots  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  denudation. 
The  pots  also  preserve  a  nucleus  of  soil  and  a  quantity 
of  roots  intact,  so  that  further  care  in  protecting  the 
latter  is  unnecessary,  the  constitution  of  the  Lilac 
being  very  strong,  and  surmounting  a  great  deal  of 
unnatural  treatment.  By  pruning  away  the  weak  and 
useless  wood,  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  is  thrown 
into  the  remaining  shoots,  which  are  furnished  with 
flower  buds  ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  those  we 
saw  were  well  set  all  along  the  upper  part  with  an 
abundance  of  them. 

Batches  earlier  introduced  to  heat  were  in  full  flower, 
and  carried  such  a  profusion  of  blooms,  while  the 
plants  were  stood  closely  together,  that  the  absence  of 
a  fuller  leafage  was  scarcely  apparent.  The  flowers 
also  come  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  leaves  when 
forced.  As  an  instance  of 
the  readiness  with  which 
the  Lilac  conforms  to  forcing, 
it  need  only  be  stated 
that  Mr.  Drost  has  had  it 
in  flower  since  October  last, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  practicable  evidence 
that  Lilac  can  both  be 
grown  and  forced  profitably 
in  this  country.  Judging 
from  the  quantity  that  one 
sees  in  the  market  all 
through  the  winter  months, 
the  Lilac  is  held  in  very 
high  esteem,  which  must  be 
attributed  not  only  to  the 
close  and  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  panicle  of  flowers, 
their  clear  or  pure  white 
and  clean-looking  shades  of 
colour  and  lasting  qualities, 
but  to  their  fragrance  as 
welL  This  last  quality  was 
particularly  impressed  upon 
us  on  entering  the  house 
containing  those  in  full 
bloom.  After  seeing  them, 
we  cannot  but  think  that 
they  might  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  employed  in  private 
establishments  where  large 
quantities  are  required  for 
cut  purposes. 

After  flowering,  the  plants 
are  pruned  hard  back  (if 
they  have  not  been  so  in 
the  mere  process  of  cutting 
off  the  flower-bearing  shoots 
for  market),  and  planted 
in  the  open  ground  to 
recruit.  They  are  not  fit  for 
forcing  purposes  again  till 
after  some  three  years’ 
growth.  There  seems  no 
apparent  reason  why  Lilac 
for  home  purposes  should 
not  be  entirely  grown  in  this 
country.  Plants  in  the 
shrubbery  border  without 
any  special  attention  bear  testimony  to  the  abundant 
harvest  of  flowers  that  may  be  reaped. 

- - 


plantation  of  nearly  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  at 
altitudes  varying  from  500  ft.  to  fully  750  ft.  above  sea 
level,  being  formed  of  this  tree,  not  alone,  but  at  such 
distances  apart  as  would  allow  these  to  be  retained  at 
the  final  thinning,  the  space  between  being  filled  up 
with  the  Larch,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Firs,  and  numer¬ 
ous  hard-woods,  these  for  removing  at  an  early  date  or 
during  the  first  thinnings. 

The  plantation  was  for  the  greater  part  fully  exposed 
to  the  dread  south-westerly  wind,  which  at  times  blows 
hard  and  long,  and  sweeps  the  hill-sides  with  terrific 
fury,  yet  under  such  unfavourable  conditions  the 
Corsican  Pine  has  done  remarkably  well,  in  fact  proved 
itself  to  be  well  suited  for  planting  at  high  altitudes  on 
our  English  hill-sides.  Even  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  woodland  in  question,  this  Pine  has  thriven  in  a 
manner  that  is  quite  surprising,  and  thrown  its 
stoutest  branches  out  into  the  very  teeth  of  the  blast, 
and  that  where  hardly  a  hard-wood  could  survive,  and 
even  the  Scotch  Fir  shrunk  from  the  cold  and  almost 
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broken  by  an  outer  boundary  of  Larch  and  Spruce  Firs. 
On  the  western  border  of  Ross-shire,  at  Strathkyle, 
where  the  exposure  is  north-western,  and  the  ground 
at  varying  altitudes  from  100  ft.  to  1,200  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  "Weymouth  Pine,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Corsican  and  some  other  species,  is  making 
progress.  At  Longleat  there  are  several  groups  of  this 
Pine,  some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  which  are  fully 
90  ft.  in  height,  and  girth  about  8  ft.  at  1  yd.  from 
the  ground.  On  the  chalky  downs  of  Kent  this  Pine 
succeeds  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  the  growth 
annually  being  long  and  strong,  while  the  foliage  is 
the  picture  of  health.  In  some  instances  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  it  is  growing  with  great  vigour 
where  but  a  few  inches  of  loam  overlies  the  chalk,  and 
this  is  a  point  of  great  value  when  we  consider  how  few 
Conifers  succeed  under  such  conditions. 

Two  winters  ago  we  had  occasion  to  thin  a  wood  of 
fully  thirty  years’  growth  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  in 
which  the  Weymouth  Pine  had  been  freely  planted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Douglas  Fir,  Swiss  Stone  Pine 
(P.  cembra),  and  various  kinds  of  hard-wood  trees. 
The  average  height  of  the  Weymouths  was  57  ft.,  and 
the  stem-girth  at  1  yd.  up  was  4  ft.  2  ins.  Contrary 
to  our  expectations  (but  this  was  principally  in  judging 
from  hearsay),  the  timber  was  of  excellent  quality — 
clean,  evenly  grained  and  not  at  all  spongy.  The  soil 
in  which  these  trees  grew  was  largely  composed  of 
alluvial  deposit,  freely  commingled  with  broken  rocky 
fragments  and  rough  gravel,  but,  on  the  whole,  of  rich 
quality,  and  well  suited  for  the  culture  of  the  generality 
of  the  North  American  Pines. 

A  comparison  of  the  wood  produced  by  the  Weymouth 
Pine  in  this  country  with  that  sent  to  the  late  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition  revealed  but  slight  differences, 
and  nothing  more  than  could  naturally  be  expected 
between  a  mature  and  an  only  partially-developed  tree. 

We  have  examined  the  wood  of  this  Pine  grown  on 
clayey  loam,  but  it  was  of  inferior  quality  ;  and  such 
is  also  the  case  in  various  other  instances  that  might  be 
cited,  but  then  the  cause  of  failure  was  not  far  to  trace 
in  the  wrong  quality  of  soil  being  used  in  which  to 
plant  the  tree.  Nobody  of  experience  would  think  of 
planting  the  Sycamore  or  the  Ash  on  heavy  clays  ;  the 
Larch  or  Elm  on  gravelly  soils  ;  nor  the  Oak  in  poor 
thin  lands  ;  so  no  more  can  the  Pine  in  question  pro¬ 
duce  its  best  quality  of  timber  where  neither  soil  nor 
situation  are  suitable  for  it.  The  rapidly  approaching 
extinction  of  this  Pine  is  at  present  causing  much 
anxiety  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  timber 
supplies  of  America,  and  this  partly  owing  to  the  reck¬ 
less  and  improvident  felling  carried  on  under  the 
impetus  of  speculation. 

With  such  a  state  of  matters  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
greater  numbers  of  this  Pine  are  not  annually  planted 
in  suitable  soils  and  situations  in  the  British  Isles,  for 
that  there  is  vast  tracts  of  almost  worthless  land  that  is 
well  suited  for  its  culture  is  beyond  a  doubt.  We  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  anything  we  have  said 
that  the  Weymouth  Pine  is  suitable  for  planting  at 
high  altitudes  and  in  exposed  situations,  for  such  we 
have  long  ago  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  but  that  it  will 
grow  rapidly,  and  produce  useful  timber  in  partially 
sheltered  districts  has  been  proved  on  various  occasions, 
by  those  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  newer  introduced  Conifers  as  profitable 
timber  producers  in  this  country. 

The  Weymouth  Pine  has  much  to  recommend  it  to 
the  British  arboriculturist  as  well  as  the  great  quantity 
of  valuable  timber  it  produces,  for  certainly,  in  our 
opinion  at  least,  it  is  the  handsomest  of  the  genus  that 
have  been  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  these  Isles. 
Its  form  is  light  but  elegant,  and  quite  destitute  of  any 
stiffness  or  harshness,  while  the  silvery  glaucous  leaves 
afford  such  a  distinct  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
majority  of  those  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country. 
Whether  grown  as  a  plantation  tree  or  singly  for  purely 
ornamental  purposes,  the  stem  is  always  straight  and 
clean,  and  the  branches  evenly  distributed. — A.  D. 
Webster.  _ _ 

FORCED  PLANTS  FOR  MARKET. 

The  number  and  variety  of  subjects  at  the  command  of 
the  horticulturist  which  may  be  turned  to  good  account 
even  in  winter  are  far  greater  than  he  is  as  a  rule  aware 
of,  or  will  take  advantage  of  by  striking  out  a  new  line 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  heads  of  private  establishments, 
where,  even  should  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers  be 
desired,  he  sticks  to  a  few  kinds  which  are  grown  year 
after  year,  till  they  become  monotonous  and  tame. 
However  good  they  may  be  in  themselves  if  associated 


with  others  less  commonly  grown,  both  are  improved 
by  the  variety  that  is  engendered. 

Laburnum  forms  many  a  pleasant  feature  in  the 
landscape  in  summer,  or  along  the  margins  of  woods 
where  it  is  largely  planted  in  some  districts,  especially 
along  the  margins  of  Pine  and  other  woods,  against  the 
dark  back-ground  of  which  the  long  pendulous  racemes 
of  golden  yellow  flowers  are  never  seen  to  better  effect. 
Few  however  would  dream  of  using  it  for  forcing 
purposes  ;  but  a  treat  is  in  store  for  those  who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  grow  it  for  the  purpose.  Popular  as  it 
is  in  summer,  it  would  even  be  more  appreciated  in  the 
conservatory  in  winter,  when,  although  subjected  to  the 
unnatural  treatment  of  forcing,  the  flowers  still  retain 
their  deep  golden  yellow  colour.  Of  this  we  were 
convinced  the  other  day  when  visiting  Mr.  K.  Drost  at 
the  Kew  nursery,  Richmond,  where  large  plants  in 
pots  were  conspicuously  draped  with  the  familiar 
pendent  tassels  of  Laburnum  flowers.  The  common 
species  is  that  used,  no  doubt,  because  smaller  and 
more  easily  housed  than  the  Scotch  Laburnum,  which 
is  more  arborescent  in  habit.  The  racemes  on  the 
latter  range  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  length. 

Another  handsome  and  common  garden  shrub  here 
subjected  to  forcing  is  the  Snowball  Tree  or  the  sterile 
Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  opulus  sterilis).  The  plants 
in  the  forcing  house  seemed  to  be  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  and  without  any  farther  preparation  stood  on 
the  floor  with  the  ball  of  soil  that  adhered  to  them  in 
lifting.  The  more  matted  and  fibrous  the  roots  are, 
the  more  readily  they  conform  to  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  The  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum),  a 
North  American  subject,  is  also  forced  alongside  the 
Hawthorn-like  and  pretty  Spinea  Thunbergii,  the 
earliest  flowering  species  we  have — opening  its  blooms 
soon  after  the  accession  of  mild  weather  in  spring.  It 
flowers  in  Japan,  its  native  country,  even  in  advance  of 
the  foliage  ;  and  owing  to  its  natural  earliness,  we 
should  think  it  would  require  but  little  heat  to  urge  it 
into  bloom.  Varieties  of  the  garden  improved  forms 
of  Clematis  are  largely  used,  as  well  as  the  commoner 
subjects,  such  as  Astilbe  japonica,  better  known  as 
Spinea,  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  whose  presence  was 
made  evident  by  its  powerful  odour. 

"Ve  cannot  forbear  reference  to  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
the  odour  of  which  fills  the  whole  house,  and  greets  the 
visitor  on  entering.  There  are  two  methods  of  treating 
it  here — namely,  by  filling  some  of  the  pots  with  single 
crowns,  and  others  with  clumps.  The  former  had  the 
larger  flowers,  but  they  presented  a  more  artificial 
appearance  than  when  whole  clumps  were  used.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  flowers  were  perceptibly  smaller  ; 
but  the  number  of  flower-spikes  was  infinitely  greater, 
and  formed  a  perfect  mass  of  the  purest  white  on  the 
top  of  the  close  and  perfectly-formed  foliage  covering 
the  pots.  "We  should  advise  those  in  private  estab¬ 
lishments  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to  give  this 
process  of  growing  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  clumps  a  trial. 
The  single  crowns  were  German. 

Three  other  soft- wooded  subjects  are  grown  in  the 
Kew  nursery  for  forcing  purposes,  and  very  useful 
decorative  kinds  they  make  for  conservatory  embellish¬ 
ment,  by  introducing  variegated  foliage  of  a  cheerful 
and  distinct  nature.  "We  refer  to  Funkia  ovata  albo- 
marginata,  F.  lancifolia  undulata,  a  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated  form  with  undulated  leaves,  and  Acorus  Calamus 
variegatus.  The  foliage  of  these,  when  forced,  looks 
particularly  clean  and  beautiful. 

- - 

ARDENING  fllSCELLANY. 

Shows  at  Chiswick. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Smee  really  meaus  to  advise  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he 
is  now  a  member,  to  hold  shows  during  the  summer  at 
Chiswick?  Had  that  gentleman  been  still  a  Fellow  of 
the  society  only,  I  could  have  understood  his  anxiety 
to  see  Chiswick  redivivus  ;  but  the  going  to  Pimlico,  and 
the  yet  more  ambitious  intention  to  get  into  the  City, 
are  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  long-continued 
existence  of  Chiswick.  Both  conditions  cannot  exist, 
and  as  it  seems  to  me  Chiswick  is  without  doubt  fore¬ 
doomed,  it  will,  of  course,  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  a 
subject  full  of  deep  pain  and  disappointment,  but  in 
the  face  of  events  how  can  it  be  helped  ?  Does  Mr. 
Smee  not  know  that  not  only  is  Chiswick  being 
literally  starved  to  death,  but  that  if  strong  measures 
are  not  quickly  taken  to  resuscitate  it,  the  place  will 
be  in  ruins  by  the  summer,  and  to  bring  visitors  there 
to  a  show  would  be  but  to  exhibit  the  once  famous 
gardens  in  a  state  of  wreck.  What  does  this  appeal  to 
the  good  feelings  of  those  who  have  received  from  time 
to  time  courtesy  and  service  at  the  hands  of  the 
society’s  employes,  which  is  just  being  made,  mean 
but  that  if  not  done  speedily  there  will  be  no  staff  left 
at  Chiswick  to  exhibit  that  courtesy  to.  I  trust  the 
appeal  will  be  successful,  and  that  all  those  who  from 
time  to  time  have  picked  up  such  valuable  prizes  at 


South  Kensington  and  Chiswick,  will  show  a  free  hand. 
Still,  that  is  somewhat  beside  the  point  under  con¬ 
sideration,  which  is  that  with  Chiswick  going  to  the 
deuce  at  the  present  rate,  to  attempt  holding  exhibitions 
there  during  the  summer  will  be  but  to  present  a 
mockery  and  a  farce. — X.  7.  Z.  [Our  correspondent 
appears  to  think  as  strongly  as  we  do  about  the  neglect 
of  Chiswick  by  the  council  in  the  past,  and  the  great 
risk  which  still  exists  of  our  losing  the  place  altogether. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  re-assure  him 
to  some  extent ;  we  find  hope  in  the  fact  that  a 
“Chiswick  Committee”  has  been  appointed  by  the 
council,  and  that  on  the  committee  are  men  who  are 
known  to  have  as  strong  sympathies  as  we  have  in 
favour  of  maintaining  the  gardens,  and  increasing  their 
usefulness.  The  committee  has,  we  hear,  met  at 
Chiswick  (the  president  may  yet  pay  the  place  a  visit 
— who  knows  ?),  and,  no  doubt,  little  time  will  be  lost 
in  reporting  upon  the  subject.  Still,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  to  do  much  at  Chiswick  funds 
must  be  forthcoming,  and  the  roll  of  Fellows  must  be 
largely  increased,  and  that  quickly,  or  the  end  cannot 
be  staved  off  much  longer. — Ed.] 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

Is  not  a  little  too  much  sometimes  made  of  the  necessity 
for  employing  different  composts  in  which  to  grow  these 
successfully  ?  Really  the  task  of  preparing  suitable 
soils  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  be  quite  a  labour, 
and  in  danger  of  acting  as  a  deterrent  rather  than  an 
encouragement  to  cultivate.  A  good  ordinary  soil, 
well  drained,  will  grow  lots  of  them  ;  but  plenty  of 
moisture  is,  as  a  Tule,  required  during  the  growing 
season.  All  so-called  herbaceous  plants  flourish  in  a 
good  loam  that  will  grow  fruit  trees.  As  regards  what 
are  known  as  Alpines,  they  require  sunshine  and 
showers  in  summer,  with  quick  drainage,  and  as  much 
dryness  as  possible  in  winter.  These  conditions  have 
more  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  such  subjects  than  a 
gritty  and  sandy  compost,  limestone  chips,  humus, 
&e.,  and  what  has  been  termed  the  “  wretched  imitation 
of  a  rockery  of  having  pieces  of  stone  stuck  into  little 
pots,  which  are  miserable  scientific  fads.”  I  have  just 
lighted  upon  the  following  useful  directions,  in  a 
catalogue  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  issued  from 
Scotland,  that  may  prove  of  service  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Gardening  "Would: — “When  little 
dwarf  plants  are  planted  in  the  border,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  pieces  of  stone  firmly  in  the  soil  about  them,  as 
it  helps  the  drainage,  and  forms  some  shelter  from  cold 
cutting  winds  in  spring,  and  also— what  is,  perhaps,  of 
the  greatest  importance — prevents  them  from  being 
trampled  upon  or  cut  with  the  hoe.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  clear  sunshine,  the  rarified  atmosphere,  the 
protracted  rest  and  snow  covering,  which  are  the 
natural  conditions  of  their  native  habitats  ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  these  almost  insurmountable  drawbacks, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  which  are  so  easy  to  manage, 
and  their  flowering  season  so  prolonged,  that  no  garden 
should  be  without  flowers  during  nine  months  of  the 
year.” — R.  D. 

A  Recipe  for  Mildew  on  Leaves. 

This  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  of 
The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  and  that  not  only 
because  it  is  so  thoroughly  effective,  but  also  because  it 
does  not  disfigure  the  foliage  of  plants  in  any  way  that 
is  common  to  other  remedies,  by  leaving  a  sediment 
upon  the  leaves.  It  runs  thus  : — To  every  gallon  of 
water  add  3  lbs.  of  unslaked  lime  and  4  lbs.  of  sulphur. 
This  should  be  boiled  for  forty  minutes,  keeping  it 
well  stirred  the  whole  time,  and  then  pour  it  off  and 
allow  it  to  settle.  When  quite  clear  it  is  ready  for  use, 
and  can  be  drawn  off  and  put  into  bottles.  When 
used,  a  wine-glassful  to  a  half-pint  should  be  put  into 
a  large  can  of  water,  and  then  applied.  It  is  found 
that  the  virtues  of  the  solution  do  not  become  impaired 
with  age  ;  for  one  gardener  who  has  applied  it  with 
great  success  states  that  he  boiled  8  gallons  in  a  copper 
five  years  ago,  and  what  remains  of  the  solution  at  this 
distance  of  time  is  as  efficacious  as  when  newly  made. 
It  is  also  a  good  practice  to  paint  the  hot-water  pipes 
with  it. — R.  D. 

Aristolocliia  Westlandii. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  new  species  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  A.  longifolia,  but  it  is  in  every  way  a 
larger  plant  and  more  valuable  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view.  The  foliage  also  reminds  one  of  A. 
Thwaitesii,  but  the  individual  leaves  are  broader  at  the 
base  than  at  the  apical  end  as  in  the  latter,  and  range 
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from  8  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  length.  The  flowers  to  which 
the  greatest  interest  attaches  are  about  4  ins.  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  very  superior  to  those  either  of  A. 
longifolia  or  of  A.  Thwaitesii.  The  lower  portion  is 
tubular  while  the  limb  attains  the  greatest  expansion, 
and  just  before  opening  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
flattened  triangular  sack.  When  opened  it  is  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  with  dull  purple  veins  on  the 
inner  face  similar  to  those  on  other  species,  but  not  so 
bright  as  in  A.  brasiliensis.  It  is  of  climbing  habit, 
requires  stove  treatment,  and  is  flowering  in  the 
Yictoria-house  at  Kew,  having  been  sent  there  from  the 
Hong  Kong  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  Westland. 

Grevillea  robusta. 

This  plant,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  is  largely  grown 
for  decorative  purposes.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
— a  mode  of  propagation  that  produces  nice  specimens 
for  using  as  table  plants  the  first  season.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once.  Well  drain  a  pot  or  pan,  and 
fill  up  with  soil  composed  of  fine  loam,  leaf-soil  and 
sharp  sand  ;  spread  the  seeds  thinly  over  the  surface 
and  cover  slightly  ;  give  a  gentle  watering  and  stand 
them  where  there  is  a  good  bottom  heat.  When  the 
little  plants  are  an  inch  or  so  high,  pot  them  off  singly 
into  60’s,  then  place  in  a  Cucumber-house  or  similar 
nice  growing  temperature,  taking  care  to  shade  them 
— should  bright  sunshine  occur — until  they  have 
become  established.  When  sufficiently  rooted,  pot  on 
into  48’s  or  32’s  according  to  size  required.  During 
the  summer  months  they  may  be  grown  in  a  brick  pit 
or  frame,  standing  them  on  an  ash  bottom  ;  water 
carefully,  and  syringe  overhead  morning  and  evening, 
shading  slightly  in  bright  weather.  In  the  autumn 
give  more  air  to  harden  them  for  the  coming  campaign 
of  furnishing  during  the  winter  months.  This  Grevillea 
makes  a  nice  subject  for  sub-tropical  bedding,  or  as 
dot  plants  to  relieve  the  flatness  of  tcarpet  beds,  and 
also  for  planting  out  in  a  conservatory. — Geo.  Potts, 
Junr.  — b— 

Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata. 

This  bold  foliage  plant  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  the 
same  amount  of  appreciation  that  is  accorded  to  the 
Croton,  of  which  it  is  a  fitting  companion  as  a  decorative 
or  table  plant  when  grown  to  a  suitable  size  for  that 
purpose.  It  certainly  is  not  so  amenable  to  cultivation 
into  a  good-sized  specimen  as  is  the  Croton,  its  habit  of 
growth  not  being  so  well  adapted  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  if  some  good  points  are  now  inserted  singly  in  60’s, 
and  plunged  in  a  good  bottom-heat,  they  will  readily 
take  root,  and  may  then  be  potted  on  to  any  size 
required.  Young  and  vigorous  plants,  with  good 
foliage,  are  admirably  adapted  for  table  decoration  ; 
but  one  peculiarity  in  their  growth  which  I  have 
noticed  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  them  erect.  As  no 
amount  of  turning  round  will  induce  them  to  draw  to 
the  light,  place  a  neat  stick  to  each,  and  keep  the 
stem  tied  to  it  until  the  plants  are  required  for  use  on 
the  dinner  table,  when  the  stakes  may  be  removed. 
To  obtain  large  well-developed  foliage,  rich  soil  is 
requisite,  and  turfy  loam  and  manure  from  an  old 
mushroom-bed,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand, 
suits  them  well.  When  grown  in  small  pots  they 
should  be  fed  with  liquid  manure,  and  it  is  not  deemed 
advisable  to  shift  them  into  larger  ones.  The  young 
foliage  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  green-fly,  for 
which  careful  sponging  is  the  best  remedy.  Propagate 
often,  and  throw  all  shabby  plants  away. — Geo.  Potts, 
Junr.  — «— 

Mr.  Whitehead’s  Official  Reports. 

In  the  leading  article  of  The  Gardening  World  of 
the  17th  inst.,  it  is  suggested  that  I,  as  the  “entomo¬ 
logical  adviser  of  the  Government,  actually  urge  that 
the  foliage  of  Damson  trees  should  be  washed  in  the 
autumn  to  cleanse  it  of  the  eggs  of  the  Hop  aphis, 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Damson  trees  are 
deciduous.”  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  reply  that  I  am 
not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Damson  trees  shed  their 
leaves,  but  intend  that  this  admirable  remedy  of 
washing  should  be  applied  before  the  leaves  fall,  and 
while  they  are  infested,  as  they  were  last  October,  with 
winged  viviparous  aphides,  whose  larvie  crawl  from  the 
leaves  to  the  twigs  and  spurs,  in  whose  clefts  they 
deposit  eggs.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  state¬ 
ments  whose  accuracy  I  cannot  verify,  and  in  this 
instance  I  carefully  watched  this  process  of  egg-laying, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  winged  insect  from  the  hop 
grounds  to  the  deposition  on  the  trees.  It  is  further 
stated  that  I  “grandly  announced  that  the  Turnip  fly 
was  injurious  to  Turnips  in  some  parts  of  Kent.”  The 
“Turnip  fly”  is  not  mentioned  in  my  report  in  con¬ 


nection  with  Kent,  or  any  other  county.  I  allude  to 
the  “  Turnip  aphis  ”  in  it,  which  is  by  no  means  “  an 
enemy  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  has  defied  entomologists 
time  out  of  mind  but  has  only  comparatively  recently 
occasioned  much  mischief.  I  trust  to  your  courtesy  to 
let  this  explanation  appear.  —  Charles  Whitehead, 
Banning  House,  Maidstone,  1 9th  March.  [The  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  us  were  based  upon  a  resume  of  Mr. 
Whitehead’s  report,  which  appeared  in  a  daily  paper  a 
fortnight  since.  Possibly  the  r&sum&  imperfectly 
represented  the  real  nature  of  Mr.  Whitehead’s  report, 
and  thus  led  to  inferences  being  drawn,  which  were  not 
justified.  Having  regard  to  what  Mr.  Whitehead  states 
as  to  the  insects  crawling  from  the  Damson  leaves  to 
the  twigs,  and  there  depositing  eggs,  it  seems  odd 
that  no  mention  of  that  suggestion  should  appear  in 
the  resume,  in  question.  Possibly  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  said  so  clearly  in  the  report,  and  have 
omitted  any  reference  to  the  foliage,  which  falls  in 
the  autumn  as  we  have  shown,  and  thus  have  saved  us 
from  misapprehension.  We  may  ask  Mr.  Whitehead 
whether  the  resume,  of  another  of  his  reports,  that  on  the 
Bean  and  Pea  Weevil,  which  appeared  in  The  Standard, 
of  the  14th  inst.,  correctly  represents  what  he  has  said 
on  the  subject  ?— Ed.] 

Trachelospermum  jasminoides. 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  profusion  of  flowers  this 
plant  will  produce  when  well  grown,  and  the  variety 
of  ways  it  may  be  cultivated  or  treated.  At  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  Acton,  it  is  grown  as  an  edging  to  the 
brick  walls  surrounding  the  beds  in  the  Rose-house, 
and  serves  not  only  to  cover  the  wall,  but  also  the  hot- 
water  pipes  running  round  the  sides  of  the  paths.  It 
likes  heat,  or,  at  least,  responds  readily  to  its  influence, 
as  the  plants  that  do  not  overhang  the  piping  are  later 
in  flowering. 

Chorozema  cordata  splendens. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  some  of  these  old-fashioned 
plants  are  still  cherished  in  some  private  establishments, 
and  prevented  from  becoming  lost  to  cultivation  during 
the  rage  for  Orchids  and  soft-wooded  stuff.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  a  great  desire  for  quick  returns, 
consequently  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Chinese  Primulas, 
and  similar  things  are  grown  extensively  by  specialists 
to  meet  the  demand  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
Chorozemas  amongst  other  things  should  be  altogether 
neglected  or  ignored.  A  houseful  of  reasonable-sized 
and  well-grown  plants  of  this  flower  is  always  a  present¬ 
able  and  attractive  feature,  as  is  shown  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  where  Mr.  J.  Roberts  grows  a  collection  of 
plants  that  are  now  masses  of  bloom.  The  standard 
of  the  variety  under  notice  is  deep  orange,  while  the 
wings  are  deep  orange-red,  and  the  flowers  are  profuse. 

Camellia  japonica  albo-marginata. 

For  decorative  purposes  in  a  cool  house,  this  might  be 
utilised  for  the  sake  of  its  handsome  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  deep  green,  with  a  broad  white  margin, 
which  renders  them  very  distinctive  amongst  other 
kinds  of  vegetation.  The  flowers  are  single,  and, 
consequently,  must  be  closely  allied  to  the  old  and 
typical  form  itself,  with  red  petals  and  a  mass  of  yellow 
stamens  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  comparatively  slow- 
growing  plant,  owing  to  the  presence  of  so  much 
variegation  on  the  leaves  ;  but  it  is  also  free  flowering, 
as  small  plants  testify  in  the  Rose  house  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  where  they  are  well  furnished  with 
flower  buds. 

Impatiens  Hawkeri, 

Although  ushered  in  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  this 
Balsam  does  not  seem  destined  to  become  so  popular 
as  I.  Sultani.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fine  thing,  and 
when  well  grown  and  bushy,  has  a  commanding  effect. 
From  its  very  nature  and  habit,  we  can  neither  expect 
it  to  become  so  bushy  nor  flower  so  freely  as  I.  Sultani ; 
but  taking  the  burnished  and  fine  appearance  of  the 
deep  red  metallic-looking  stems,  together  with  the 
wonderful  size  of  the  flat  deep  carmine  flowers,  it  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  the  best  attention  from  horticul¬ 
turists  as  a  stove  or  warm  conservatory  plant.  In  spite 
of  the  feeble  light  that  has  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
back,  we  saw  it  flowering  the  other  day  in  the  gardens 
of  H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham. 

Phyllanthus  Chantrieri. 

The  forms  which  the  leaves  and  branches  of  this  genus 
assume  seem  endless,  many  of  them  being  of  a  very 
ornamental  character.  The  present  species  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  introduction,  having  been  introduced 


from  Cochin  China  in  1882.  Lateral  branches  are 
given  off  from  the  main  stem,  assuming  a  horizontal 
position  with  the  obliquely  ovate  or  rhomboid  leaves 
arranged  on  them,  giving  the  whole  branch  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  compound  leaf.  In  habit  the  plant  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  P.  glaucescens  or  P.  salvisefolius, 
and  is  both  symmetrical  and  ornamental.  For  the 
decoration  of  the  stove  or  warm  conservatory  it  is 
equally  as  useful  as  P.  glaucescens.  The  flowers  are  of 
no  decorative  value  independently  of  the  foliage,  being 
smali  and  brownish  as  in  the  last-named  species.  We 
noted  some  iflants  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  — «— 

Pelargonium,  Swanley  Double  White. 
Evidently,  by  using  successional  batches  of  plants, 
this  variety  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 
Through  the  long  and  sunless  winter  months  perfectly 
double  and  well-formed  flowers  have  been  produced  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent.  The  purity  of  the  bloom  is  only  marred  by  an 
occasional  orange-coloured  anther  making  its  appearance 
amongst  the  central  petals.  It  is  seldom,  whether  in 
single  or  double  flowers,  that  we  get  an  absence  of 
anthers,  which  are  generally  too  conspicuous  in  white 
flowers.  The  dwarf  habit  of  the  plants  themselves  is 
also  a  great  recommendation,  the  stems  being  short 
jointed  and  leafy,  forming  good  useful  stuff,  while  not 
exceeding  9  ins.  or  12  ins.  in  height,  and  very  floriferous. 

Gardenia  citriodora. 

The  botanically-accepted  name  of  this  useful  garden 
plant  is  Mitriostigma  axillare  ;  but  leaving  that  aside, 
it  may  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits  for  horticultural 
purposes.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  axillary  clusters, 
and  may,  for  size,  be  compared  to  Orange  blossom, 
while  they  are  even  more  strongly  fragrant,  pervading 
the  whole  house  in  which  they  are  grown  with  their 
perfume,  especially  should  the  temperature  be  raised 
by  sun-heat.  In  its  native  country  the  plant  forms  a 
compact  spreading  bush,  about  5  ft.  in  height,  with 
leathery  evergreen  leaves  ;  but  in  the  stove  or  warm 
conservatory  it  flowers  freely  in  this  country  when  less 
than  1  ft.  in  height.  A  few  plants  stood  about  in  a 
conservatory  make  their  presence  agreeably  felt  by  their 
odour.  There  are  small  and  bushy  flowering  plants 
in  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons’  nursery  at  Forest  Hill. 

Hard  and  Soft  Pots. 

Of  late  there  has  been  some  correspondence  in  your 
columns  concerning  glazed  pots,  but  nothing,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  has  been  said  about  hard  and  soft  pots  for 
plant  culture.  Being  unable  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  some 
one  who  has  had  practical  experience  of  both  would 
give  us  the  benefit  of  such  knowledge.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  it  depends  upon  the  class  of 
plants  grown  as  to  which  sort  of  pot  should  be  used. 
For  example  :  On  looking  over  an  extensive  batch  of 
Cyclamens  I  found  the  plants  in  hard  pots  looking 
sickly,  and  the  soil  a  little  soured,  while  those  in  soft 
ones  were  in  good  health,  and  the  compost  perfectly 
sweet.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  grown  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  both  kind  of  pots  without  being  able  to 
detect  any  material  difference  in  the  health  of  the 
plants  or  appearance  of  the  soil.  If  it  can  be  proved 
satisfactorily  that  hard-burned  pots  are  better,  or  even 
as  good  as  soft  ones,  it  would  be  a  monetary  saving  to 
use  them,  as  they  are  more  easily  kept  clean,  and  do 
not  break  so  readily. — J.  T.  A. 

Echeveria  retusa. 

By  a  little  careful  attention  and  treatment,  a  batch  of 
healthy  young  plants  of  this  could  be  propagated 
annually  from  cuttings,  and  grown  to  a  useful  size 
during  the  summer.  Although  a  succulent,  it  delights 
in  liberal  treatment  while  heat  and  light  are  plentiful, 
as  growth  then  proceeds  apace.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  use  much  manure  or  leaf-soil,  especially 
in  an  undecayed  state,  as  they  frequently  harbour  grubs 
and  other  vermin,  which  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
succulent  stems  of  this  plant,  and  sometimes  eat  away 
the  whole  interior,  ruining  the  plants  before  their 
presence  is  detected.  Towards  winter,  when  properly 
grown,  they  will  throw  up  their  flower-spikes  and  last 
for  many  weeks  in  fine  condition.  Less  water  is  required 
during  winter.  The  flowers  are  orange-scarlet  and 
yellow  ;  but  not  the  least  valuable  recommendation  the 
plant  possesses  is  the  distinctness  of  its  fleshy  leaves 
and  stems  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  con¬ 
servatories  generally.  We  were  reminded  of  this  old 
favourite  by  seeing  a  quantity  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 
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Spring  Snowflake. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  charming  and 
perfectly  hardy  spring  flower  is  not  grown  in  every 
garden  where  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  are  admired. 
Many  groups  may  now  be  seen  in  full  flower  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  usually  solitary 
(though  sometimes  twin  on  a  scape),  larger  than  in 
any  other  species,  drooping,  fragrant,  pure  white  with 
a  green  or  sometimes  yellow  blotch  near  the  apex  of 
each  segment.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe, 
and  was  originally  introduced  to  Britain  as  early  as 
1596.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  cool  house, 
associated  with  Daffodils  and  other  hardy  plants  that 
require  a  little  shelter  to  bring  them  into  flower  before 
those  planted  out  of  doors. 

Gotoneaster  microphylla. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  for  some 
weeks  lately,  the  berries  of  this  species  planted  on  the 
rockery  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  do  not  seem  to  be  relished  by 
birds  ;  at  all  events  they  have  not  been  eaten,  and  the 
fact  reminds  us  of  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  this 
elegant  and  useful  little  species  can  be  put  in  garden 
decoration.  If  planted  against  a  wall  it  will  climb  up 
and  constitute  a  facing  to  the  same,  with  very  little 
nailing,  and  less  training.  At.  Chiswick  it  is  planted 
on  the  top  of  the  rockery,  and  trained  down  over  the 
stones—  a  treatment  which  it  does  not  seem  at  all  to 
resent. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. 

Amongst  the  cultivated  species  of  Cymbidium,  this, 
together  with  C.  Lowii,  constitute  two  of  the  most 
popular.  Added  to  the  size  of  the  flowers,  they  are 
possessed  of  a  strong  but  delicious  perfume  that  pervades 
the  house  in  which  they  are  grown.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation, 
the  species  is  by  no  means  prone  to  vary — a  statement 
that  applies,  more  or  less,  to  all  of  them.  Good  culti¬ 
vation  is,  however,  productive  of  twice  the  amount  of 
flowers  yielded  under  indifferent  treatment,  as  the  spikes 
become  twin-flowered.  We  noticed  some  of  these  latter 
the  other  day  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  which 
were  further  notable  as  showing  a  tendency  to  become 
spotted  with  purple  on  the  lip  and  petals.  They  are 
usually  ivory-white,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  some¬ 
times  stained  with  pale  yellow  on  the  petals  and 
labellum. 

Bones  for  Cypripediums. 

Following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  Peebles  at  p.  444,  as  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  bones  in 
potting  up  Cypripediums,  although  I  apply  them 
differently,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
subject.  In  the  first  place  it  is  due  to  The 
Gardening  World  to  say  that  I  took  the  valuable 
hint  from  an  article  by  Mr.  James  O’Brien,  recom¬ 
mending  bones  for  Cypripediums  and  terrestrial  Orchids 
generally.  I  immediately  acted  upon  it,  but  as  our 
collection  here  is  very  large  and  valuable  I  experimented 
only  on  a  portion  at  first.  For  the  trial  I  crocked  the 
pots  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  way  up,  and  afterwards 
placed  a  good  layer  of  J-in.  bones  on  the  top  of  the 
crocks,  finishing  by  potting  the  plants  in  a  mixture  of 
turfy  yellow  loam,  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  in 
about  equal  parts.  After  a  reasonable  time  1  turned 
some  of  the  plants  out,  and  found  that  although  some 
of  them  were  not  well-off  for  roots  when  potted  they 
had  all  rooted  most  vigorously,  and  in  every  case  gone 
down  among  the  bones  placed  over  the  crocks,  thus 
showing  a  full  appreciation  of  them.  Since  that  I  have 
used  bones  in  the  manner  described  for  the  whole 
collection,  and  the  beneficial  result  has  been  the  most 
marked  and  marvellous  I  ever  experienced.  The  flowers 
also  come  much  finer,  and  the  tissues  of  the  plants 
better  filled.  As  an  instance  of  the  vigour  it  induces  I 
may  say  that  the  bone  treatment  has  produced  foliage 
3  ins.  in  width  on  C.  selligerum  majus,  a  plant  which  a 
short  time  ago  was  nothing  extraordinary.  I  have  read 
somewhere  lately  that  some  one  has  tried  bones  and  got 
no  good  out  of  them.  I  do  not  think  bones  would 
prove  salvation  to  plants  starved  for  -want  of  water  or 
smothered  for  want  of  air,  but  if  properly  treated,  the 
use  of  bones  as  recommended  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids, 
in  Cypripedium  culture  at  least,  I  have  ever  found. 
I  may  say  that  for  the  Selenipedium  section  of 
Cypripedium  we  use  more  loam-fibre  than  for  the 
weaker-growing  kinds. — J.  C.  Covdey,  The  Gardens, 
Studley  House,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 


Phajus  grandifolius— Three- Lipped. 

A  singular  and  showy  variety  of  our  old  friend  Phajus 
grandifolius  is  in  flower  in  the  collection  of  W.  J. 
Thomson,  Esq.,  Ghyllbank,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire, 
so  rich  in  rare  and  curious  plants.  The  petals  of  all 
the  flowers  of  the  plant  in  question  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  labellum,  their  lower  halves  bearing  a 
pink  and  crimson  extension  similar  to  the  front  of  the 
labellum.  The  petals  are  also  curiously  flaked  like  a 
bizarre  Carnation. 

Odontoglossum  Flowers. 

We  have  received  a  box  containing  flowers  of  different 
species  of  Odontoglossum  from  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq., 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  They  represent  some  of 
the  best  varieties  of  their  kind,  and  include  the  Rose- 
field  variety  of  0.  mulus,  the  sepals  of  which  have  two 
very  large  chestnut-brown  blotches,  while  the  petals 
and  lip  have  one  large  blotch  each  with  some  smaller 
ones.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flower,  which  is  very 
striking,  is  of  a  pale  clear  yellow.  The  box  also 
contained  the  Rosefield  variety  of  0.  triumphans,  a 
very  dark-coloured  aud  beautiful  form  certificated  at 
South  Kensington  last  year.  The  lateral  sepals  of  a 
variety  of  O.  Pescatorei  are  furnished  in  the  middle 
with  a  large  purple  blotch,  which  goes  right  through 
to  the  outer  and  rose-coloured  surface.  A  variety  of 
0.  crispum  is  beautifully  blotched  with  reddish  brown ; 
and  0.  maculatum  had  a  well-marked  lip. 

- - 
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Azaleas. — When  these  go  out  of  flower  it  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  remove  them  from  the  show  house, 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  put  them  in  some  out-of 
the-way  place  where  they  will  merely  be  sheltered  from 
frost.  If  good  flowering  plants  are  required  next 
season  they  must  be  property  prepared  for  it,  begin¬ 
ning  immediately.  Cut  or  tie  in  as  the  case  may  be  all 
straggling  growths  that  tend  to  make  the  plant 
unshapely,  and  stand  the  plants  in  a  warm  temperature 
where  they  will  be  started  into  growth,  and  enjoy 
plenty  of  light  so  as  to  harden  and  solidify  the  tissues. 
The  old  A.  indica  alba  and  Narcissiflora — the  former 
single  and  the  latter  semi-double — are  two  of  the  earliest 
and  most  easily  forced  for  early  winter  work. 

Christmas  Roses. — It  is  the  custom  of  many  to 
stand  these  hardy  plants  in  the  open  air  so  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering,  but  the  effect  is  ruinous  to  the 
foliage  and  indirectly  to  the  crowns,  which  suffer  great 
loss  of  vigour  when  finally  planted  out,  if  they  do  not 
get  killed  altogether.  At  present  and  till  danger  of 
frost  is  over  they  should  at  least  enjoy  the  protection  of 
a  cold  frame.  If  an  increase  of  stock  is  required  shake 
away  all  the  soil,  and  carefully  divide  the  loot-stock 
with  a  knife,  preserving  a  crown  to  each  piece  with  the 
roots  as  intact  as  possible. 

Deutzias. — The  conservatory  should  now  be  gay 
with  these  plants,  and  for  some  time  to  come.  After 
having  flowered  they  must  not  be  stood  out  of  doors 
simply  to  make  room  for  something  else.  The  earlier 
forced  plants  may  now  be  trimmed  by  cutting  away 
useless  wood  that  merely  serves  to  crowd  the  rest,  and 
stood  in  a  growing  temperature  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  young  wood.  This,  when  completed,  should 
be  gradually  ripened  off,  and  proves  very  useful  for  early 
work  next  season.  Some  pursue  the  old  practice  of 
keeping  all  the  plants  in  a  cool  place  till  the  weather 
is  suitable  and  a  convenient  time  arrives,  when  they 
are  planted  in  the  open  ground  to  make  their  growth  ; 
and  in  autumn  these  are  lifted  and  potted  up.  By 
encouraging  growth  indoors,  the  plants  may  afterwards 
be  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  an  open  but  sheltered 
place,  and  merely  watered.  Plants  treated  in  this  way 
may  be  grown  in  the  same  pots  for  eight  or  ten  years 
in  succession  without  re-potting,  provided  the  drainage 
is  good,  and  the  plants  be  fed  with  liquid  manure 
when  flowering  and  making  growth. 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

The  Vineries. — The  earliest  pot  Vines  will  now  be 
rapidly  swelling,  and  approaching  the  ripening  stage. 
Do  not  stint  the  supplies  of  manure-water  simply 
because  the  fruits  are  beginning  to  colour.  Swelling 
continues  even  after  this  stage,  and  greater  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  leaves  at  this  time,  in  order  to  supply  the 
requisite  plastic  material,  than  at  any  other,  and  the 
chemical  changes  that  are  effected  in  the  ripening 
berries  also  involves  great  taxation  on  the  Vines,  so 
that  alternate  waterings  with  manure-water  from  the 
stables  and  guano-water  will  prove  serviceable.  Vines 


planted  out  in  the  borders,  and  now  in  an  advanced 
stage,  should  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water  containing 
the  same  feeding  material  as  above  mentioned,  but  the 
borders  should  also  be  well  mulched  with  good  rotten 
stable  manure.  The  moisture  arising  from  all  these 
will  greatly  assist  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  in  a  suit¬ 
able  condition,  preventing  the  attacks  of  thrip  and 
red-spider,  which,  when  once  thoroughly  established, 
do  material  damage  to  the  leaves,- and  indirectly  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  whole  plant.  All  grafting 
intended  to  be  done  this  season  should  be  effected 
whenever  the  Vines  have  fairly  started  into  growth, 
and  the  leaves  are  transpiring  freely.  Pot  on  young 
Vines  that  have  been  propagated  from  eyes  after  they 
start  into  their  second  growth. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers.  — The  changeable,  sunless, 
and  cloudy  weather  which  we  have  been  having  for 
some  time  past  has  by  no  means  been  favourable  to  a 
sturdy  firm  growth.  In  the  case  of  early  Melons  now 
rapidly  swelling  their  fruit,  carefully  remove  all  laterals 
that  show  themselves,  as  well  as  all  male  and  female 
flowers  that  make  their  appearance,  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Vines  into  the  fruits  that  are 
swelling.  Put  supports  to  the  fruits  before  they  begin 
to  stress  the  stems.  Later  batches  will  also  require 
careful  attention,  and  as  the  weather  is  by  no  means 
very  favourable,  do  not  maintain  too  high  a  temperature, 
and  ventilate  when  appropriate.  Cucumbers  will  re¬ 
quire  assistance,  especially  those  grown  in  pots,  boxes, 
or  where  root  room  is  otherwise  restricted,  with  liquid 
manure  at  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Remove 
superfluous  wood,  tie  in  what  is  necessary,  and  thin  out 
the  fruits  where  too  crowded. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Protecting  Peach  Trees. — Even  where  trees  have 
had  their  branches  tied  up  in  bundles  to  retard  growth, 
they  should  now  be  nailed  in  their  places.  All  trees 
on  which  the  buds  are  well  advanced  should  have 
branches  of  Spruce,  Cherry  Laurel,  or  some  other  ever¬ 
green  subject,  fastened  over  or  above  the  branches  in 
such  a  way  as  to  wrard  off  frost,  but  to  obstruct  the  light 
as  little  as  possible. 

Planting  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  hastened,  in¬ 
cluding  all  main  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  and  similar  garden  subjects. 

Celery  and  Sea-kale. — The  trenches  if  made  up 
now  for  Celery,  the  ridges  may  be  utilised  for  early 
Potatos  or  other  crops  that  are  fit  to  be  dug  up  or 
utilised  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  earth  up  the 
Celery.  A  liberal  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure 
should  be  dug  into  the  trenchesnow.  Fresh  plantations 
should  now  be  made  of  the  thongs  or  fleshy  roots  of  Sea- 
kale  that  were  preserved  when  lifted  for  forcing,  if  the 
operation  has  not  already  been  performed. 

Turnips  and  Radishes. — A  sowing  of  Early  Milan 
may  be  made  on  a  warm  border  for  an  early  supply.  A 
large  breadth  should  not  be  sown  as  they  soon  run  to 
seed.  Sow  Radishes,  and  protect  at  night  as  soon  as 
they  germinate. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Royal  Botanical.—  March  20th. 
This  was  the  finest  spring  show  that  has,  perhaps,  ever 
been  seen  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  the  room  being 
crowded,  and  with  good  things  too.  Mr.  G.  B.  Blair, 
of  Whalley  Range,  exhibited  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
remarkably  well-grown  examples,  loaded  with  bloom, 
of  Dendrobium  nobile,  a  finer  display  of  this  one  species 
than  has  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  Manchester. 
Mr.  Statter,  of  Stand  Hall,  showed  a  beautiful  group 
of  thirty  or  forty  very  choice  Orchids,  including  a 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  deeper  in  colour  than  we 
remember  ever  before  to  have  seen,  and  remarkably 
well  bloomed.  Noteworthy  in  this  group  were  also 
Dendrobium  Wardianum,  D.  Ainsworthii,  andOncidium 
fuscatum. 

Hardy  flowers,  considering  the  recent  severity  of  the 
weather,  were  a  great  feature,  and  special  interest  was 
taken  in  a  charming  lot  described  as  “gatherings  from 
the  outside  garden  at  Shimdda  Hir,  Llandudno,”  and 
exhibited  by  their  grower,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow.  The 
collection  consisted  of  some  dozen  bunches  or  so  of 
coloured  Primroses,  bunches  of  Violets,  Hepaticas, 
Stocks,  Chionodoxa,  Wallflowers,  Anemones,  and  a 
group  of  the  old  double  gold- topped  Wallflower, 
Christmas  Roses,  &c.  Among  the  Primroses  was  one 
named  “Lady  Salisbury,”  a  purer  blue  in  colour  than 
Hepatica  angulosa.  Daffodils  were  in  great  force,  and  a 
specially  fine  collection  of  some  200  bunches  shown  by 
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Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  was  greatly 
admired.  The  collection  contained  all  the  varieties 
that  are  most  esteemed,  from  the  little  Minimus  up  to 
that  giant  achievement  of  floricultural  art,  N.  Horsfieldii, 
and  the  new  varieties  of  the  Leedsii  strain,  which  is  also 
a  plant  of  especial  interest  to  Manchester,  having  been 
raised  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  are 
many  still  living  who  remember  admirable  old  John 
Horsefield,  the  hand-loom  weaver  of  Besses-o’-th’-Barn, 
in  whose  trim  little  garden  this  kind  of  Daffodil  was 
raised  as  a  seedling  about  forty  years  ago.  The  Leedsii 
varieties  commemorate  in  their  name  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Leeds,  of  Longford.  Fine  as  were  the  Daffodils, 
the  Primulas  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Gill  were  of  an 
equally  praiseworthy  character.  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  of  Chester,  also  showed  Daffodils  in  great  variety, 
and  of  first-rate  quality.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
of  Highgate,  London,  exhibited,  as  on  many  former 
occasions,  exceedingly  good  examples  of  greenhouse 
plants.  Among  these,  new  forms  of  Epacris  were 
especially  noteworthy.  ¥e  would  commend  also 
to  everyone  who  has  a  greenhouse  the  very  pretty 
little  bushes  of  P.ernettya,  loaded  with  berries,  which 
retain  their  freshness  and  purity  of  colour  for 
many  months,  or  from  autumn  till  Easter.  In 
the  Highgate  collection  also  were  choice  Cyclamens, 
Azaleas,  and  similar  well-known  decorative  plants. 
Mr.  James  Mason,  of  Victoria  Street,  had  a  large  space 
filled  with  Orchids,  and  excellent  miscellaneous  plants. 
Another  very  large  space  was  filled  by  Mr.  "William 
Hooley,  of  Stockport,  in  the  middle  of  which  there 
was  a  perfect  gem — a  capital  example  of  the  Dendrobium 
speciosum.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  had  fine  Hyacinths,  which  were  quite  equal  to 
their  reputation.  Mr.  "W.  Owen,  Hartford,  near  North- 
wich,  had  a  nice  display  of  Orchids ;  and  a  fine  collection 
of  miscellaneous  plants  was  shown  by  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Co.  (John  Cowan).  Nothing,  after  all, 
could  be  more  delightful  to  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
the  sweet  attractions  of  Ferns  than  the  beautiful 
display  noticed  on  entering  the  show  made  by  Messrs. 
"W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale.  They  have  introduced  a 
new  feature,  in  the  shape  of  albums  of  dried  Ferns, 
certainly  very  pretty  and  useful  of  their  kind.  The 
judges  were  Dr.  Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow, 
who  made  the  following  awards  : — Gold  Medal  of  the 
society  :  Mr.  G.  B.  Blair,  Whallev  Range,  for  specimens 
of  Dendrobium  nobile.  Silver  Medal  of  the  society  : 
Mr.  Thomas  Statter,  of  Stand,  for  Orchids.  Cultural 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
London,  for  Daffodils  ;  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Chester,  for  Daffodils ;  Mr.  R.  P.  Gill,  for  hardy 
Primulas  ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  Man¬ 
chester,  for  Hyacinths  ;  Mr.  James  Marson,  of  "War¬ 
rington,  for  miscellaneous  plants  ;  Messrs.  "W.  Cutbush 
&  Son,  London,  for  Cyclamens  ;  Mr.  John  Hooley, 
Stockport,  for  miscellaneous  plants  ;  Mr.  T.  A.  Sykes, 
Cheadle,  for  Primulas  ;  Mr.  James  Mason,  Manchester 
and  Ashton-on-Mersey,  for  miscellaneous  plants  ;  the 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.,  for  Cinerarias  ;  Mr.  I. 
Davies,  Ormskirk,  for  a  new  Rhododendron  ;  and  Mr. 
S.  Barlow,  for  Hellebores. 


Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural.— 

March  21  st  and  22tw7. 

The  tenth  spring  show  of  this  society,  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday  last,  proved  to  be  a  decided 
success.  There  were  220  entries,  embracing  upwards  of 
3,000  plants  forwarded  from  the  conservatories  of  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  Public 
Hall,  a  spacious  building  well  adapted  for  floral  display, 
presented  a  charming  appearance,  and  especially  so 
when  viewed  from  the  balconies,  the  plants,  staged  with 
the  greatest  taste,  being  in  many  instances  profusely 
covered  with  bloom,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Down  the  middle  of  the  room  were  tables  con¬ 
taining  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  dinner-table 
decorative  plants,  Orchids,  and  cut  flowers  ;  at  the  sides 
were  arranged  the  groups  for  effect  and  the  miscellaneous 
collections ;  in  the  centre  stood  a  number  of  splendid 
plants  forwarded  by  Mr.  Rowbotham,  the  curator  of 
the  Corporation  Parks. 

The  scene,  the  rich  perfume  arising  from  the  exhibits, 
and  the  sweet  strains  from  the  military  band  in  atten¬ 
dance  combined  to  afford  a  real  treat  to  visitors.  The 
principal  exhibitors  were  the  Misses  ffarington,  Worden 
Hall,  Leyland,  gardener,  Mr.  R.  Frisby ;  Mrs.  Birchall, 
Ribberton  Hall,  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Clark  ;  Jas.  B.  Dixon, 
Esq.,  Ashton  House,  gardener,  Mr.  John  Sharpies  ;  W. 
H.  Wilding,  Esq.,  Fulwood,  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Rigby  ; 
Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  Longridge,  gardener,  Mr.  Geo. 
Leazell ;  M.  B,  Copland,  Esq.,  Farington  Lodge,  gar¬ 


dener,  Mr.  E.  Wright  ;  Thos.  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  High- 
field,  Pemberton,  gardener,  Mr.  D.  Dunn;  Joseph  Smith, 
Esq.,  Whittingham  House,  gardener,  Mr.  P.  Rigby. 
The  contestants  in  the  amateur  department  were  Mr. 
Chas.  Parker,  Preston  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Morris,  Preston  ;  Mr. 
John  Lister,  Fleetwood;  and  Mr.  John  Atherton,  Cadley. 
The  competing  nurserymen  were  Mr.  Wm.  Troughton, 
Walton-le-Dale  ;  Mr.  Ed.  Payne,  Fulwood;  and  Mr. 
Hy.  Winwood,  Ashton.  And  the  cottagers’  section 
consisted  of  entries  sent  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Newton,  Mr. 
Jas.  Ryan,  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Cirope.  On  examin¬ 
ation  it  was  plainly  perceptible  that  the  show  of 
Hyacinths  was  inferior  to  that  of  previous  years,  the 
spikes  evidencing  signs  of  having  been  overdrawn  ;  a 
circumstance  doubtless  attributable  to  the  strong 
forcing  required  through  the  sunless  and  exception¬ 
ally  inclement  weather  experienced  during  this  year. 
Other  plants  showed  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
correctly  calculate  upon  their  appearance  on  a  given 
day.  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  who  gained  a  large  number  of 
prizes,  exhibited  six  splendid  Azaleas,  four  of  which 
were  literally  covered  with  bloom  ;  three  Deutzias,  white 
with  bloom,  and  several  well-developed  foliage  plants. 
The  Misses  ffarington  figured  prominently  in  the  prize 
list,  and  among  their  exhibits  were  splendid  specimens 
of  Pandanus,  Franciscea,  Anthurium  crystallinum,  A. 
Scherzerianum,  and  Himantophyllum  miniatum.  Mrs. 
Birchall,  who  was  awarded  numerous  premiums,  had  in 
her  collection  one  of  the  finest  Cycas  revoluta  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  some  beautiful 
varieties  of  Roses  in  full  flower.  Mr.  Charles  Parker, 
as  an  amateur,  whose  only  resource  is  a  small  green¬ 
house  in  his  back-yard,  showed  a  number  of  Orchids  of 
merit  and  an  excellence  of  cultivation  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  those  in  possession  of  greater  advantages. 
Mr.  William  Morris,  who  has  for  his  conservatory 
simply  an  old  shippen,  carried  off  prizes  with  Ferns 
and  foliage  plants.  The  nurserymen  made  three  fine 
groups  for  effect :  the  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Payne  was 
awarded  the  chief  honour,  his  product  for  the  most 
part  heavily  laden  with  bloom  ;  Mr.  W.  Troughton, 
who  came  next,  had  a  collection  of  far  more  valuable 
plants,  including  two  new  varieties  of  Azaleas  of  a  rich 
bright  colour  ;  Mr.  Winward  came  in  third.  The  show 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  afternoon  by  Alderman 
Galloway,  in  the  presence  of  a  goodly  company.  He 
offered  words  of  congratulation  on  the  continued  success 
that  attended  the  efforts  of  the  officers  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Dixon,  treasurer,  Mr.  John  Atherton,  secretary)  and 
the  committee,  all  of  whom  laboured  assiduously  for 
the  welfare  of  the  society  ;  he  spoke  of  the  educational 
influence  of  floral  exhibitions,  and  referred  to  the 
excellent  papers  contributed  at  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  members  ;  he  also  alluded  to  the  treasurer’s 
favourable  balance,  and  expressed  thanks  to  those 
who  contributed  so  liberally  to  the  funds.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  president  (Alderman  Galloway)  entertained 
a  number  of  gentlemen  to  luncheon,  after  which 
various  toasts  were  honoured.  The  adjudications  were 
made  by  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  George  Smith,  gardener  to  James  Simpson,  Esq., 
Ashton  -  on-Mersey. — Cor. 


Royal  Botanic. — March  21  st. 

The  exhibition,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  was  held 
in  the  conservatory  and  the  corridor  leading  thereto. 
Owing,  probably,  to  the  severe  nature  of  the  weather 
for  some  time  past,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  hardy  plant  collections,  as  well  as  in 
Azaleas.  The  forced  plants — especially  Hyacinths, 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Crocuses,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley — 
were  equal,  if  not  better,  than  on  previous  occasions. 

The  first  award  for  greenhouse  Azaleas  to  amateurs 
was  won  by  Mr.  II.  Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes, 
Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate.  His  plants  were 
hemispherical  bushes,  but  not  quite  in  full  bloom. 
Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme, 
Regent’s  Park,  was  second.  In  the  class  for  nurserymen, 
Mr.  R.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham,  was  first 
for  small  bushy  plants,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Henry  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood.  Messrs.  H. 
Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  had  the  best 
Chinese  Primulas  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Kemp  was  second  with 
smaller  plants.  The  best  collection  of  hardy  Primulas 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn, 
Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  who  exhibited  numerous 
specimens  of  Primula  viscosa  nivalis,  P.  marginata,  and 
others.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Clements,  gardener 
to  L.  H.  Hicks,  Esq.,  Springfield  House,  Muswell  Hill. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had 
the  largest  collection  of,  and  took  the  first  prize  for, 


hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Narcissi,  Saxifragas, 
Dielytra,  Primulas,  Ophrys  tenthredenifera,  and  others. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  had  the  only  collection  of  Roses,  receiving 
the  first  prize.  The  first  prize  for  Deutzias  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  H.  Eason,  both 
having  very  large  specimens.  In  the  open  class  Mr. 
John  May,  Gordon  Nurseries,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  took  the  first  prize  for  Cyclamen,  with  well- 
flowered  and  dwarf  specimens  ;  Mr.  John  Odell,  Gould’s 
Greer.,  Hillingdon,  was  second.  In  the  amateurs’  class 
Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  carried  off 
the  first  award  ;  Mr.  J.  Clements  being  second.  In 
both  cases  the  plants  were  well  flowered,  but  in  the 
second  prize  lot  they  were  smaller.  The  largest  and 
best-flowered  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  who  were 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Brunswick  Nursery, 
Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  James  Douglas  had  the  best 
Hyacinths  in  the  amateurs’  class  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Eason 
followed  him.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  Hyacinths 
Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons  took  the  first  prize  with 
well-flowered  specimens  ;  followed  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright, 
Turner  Road,  Lee,  Kent.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  certainly 
the  largest-flowered  Tulips  in  the  amateurs’  class  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Scott  was  second.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class 
for  Tulips  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright  was  first,  and  Messrs.  H. 
Williams  &  Sons  were  second.  The  same  order  of 
merit  as  the  last  was  observed  in  the  open  class  for 
twelve  pots  of  Narcissus.  Mr.  R.  Scott  had  by  far  the 
finest  pots  of  Crocuses,  although  those  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Douglas  were  also  very  fine  and  varied  in  colour.  The 
first  prize  for  Amaryllis  went  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
whose  best  varieties  were  Vesuvius,  Endymion,  Red 
Gauntlet,  and  Lady  Hulse ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  followed  with  more  striped  varieties  in  their 
collection.  The  latter  exhibitors  had  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  bulbous  plants,  most  or  all  of  which  were  hardy. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  made  a  fine  show  in  the 
corridor  owing  to  the  size  of  the  groups,  most  of  which 
were  forced  stuff,  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants 
and  Roses.  A  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  for  a  large  group  of  Hyacinths,  Daffodils, 
Tulips,  Azaleas,  Amaryllis,  Clivias,  and  others.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  H.  Williams  k. 
Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  for  a  similarly  ex¬ 
tensive  group  of  forced  plants.  A  small  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
for  their  group  of  Hyacinths,  Azaleas,  Palms,  and 
Laburnum  on  a  ground-work  of  moss.  The  surface  was 
undulated  or  thrown  up  in  a  series  of  mounds.  Large 
Bronze  Medals  were  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  a  well-flowered  group  of  Hyacinths  ;  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  group  of  Roses 
including  Lady  Alice,  Mignonette  as  a  standard,  Wm. 
Allen  Richardson  and  others  ;  and  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane 
&  Sons,  Berkhamstead,  for  a  group  of  Azalea  mollis 
varieties.  Certificates  were  recommended  to  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Coven  t  Garden,  for  a  group  of  Daffodils, 
Poet’s  Narcissus,  Chionodoxas,  Iris,  Scillas,  &c. ;  to  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  for  a  similar  group  of  Narcissi,  Anemones 
and  others  ;  to  Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham 
Royal,  for  a  group  of  dwarf,  well-flowered  Cinerarias, 
containing  some  of  the  richest  colours  in  seifs,  zones 
and  the  new  striped  type  ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Odell  for  a 
group  of  dwarf,  well-flowered  Cyclamens.  A  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  including 
Saxifragas,  Cyclamens  and  various  bulbs  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  A  large  mass  of  forced  Lilac  in 
pale  shades  and  also  pure  white  was  shown  by  Mr.  K. 
Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond. 


Notts.  Horticultural  and  Botanical. — 

March  14  th. 

A  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Nottingham,  Mr.  H.  N.  Pownall 
(Lenton  Hall  Gardens)  in  the  chair.  A  paper  on  the 
“  Hyacinth  ’’was  read  by  Mr.  Steward,  who  hoped  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  opening  up  a  discussion  on  the 
great  question  of  how  to  “  crop  ”  the  land  so  that  it  will 
pay  the  occupier  and  the  owner.  He  should  endeavour  to 
show  them  that  money  could  be  made  by  growing  bulbs 
and  other  floweringrootsaswellasitwas  done  in  Holland. 
Mr.  Steward  then  traced  the  history  of  the  Hyacinth 
from  its  introduction  from  Greece  in  the  year  1594. 
Since  then  Dutch  growers  had  taken  up  the  growth  of 
this  flower,  the  soil  and  situation  of  the  Haarlem 
district  being  particularly  favourable  for  its  de¬ 
velopment.  The  district  in  question  was  1,487  acres 
in  extent,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  imports  of 
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bulbs  to  England  annually  readied  £50,000,  the  bulb 
trade  being  a  very  extensive  one.  Few  were  aware  of 
the  amount  expended  in  Hyacinths,  bulbs,  &c.  The 
London  Parks  alone  required  thousands.  Considering 
the  present  bad  times  their  agricultural  friends  were  pass¬ 
ing  through  he  would  suggest  to  them  the  advisability  of 
turning  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  bulbs,  as  he 
believed  we  had  every  variety  of  soil  and  dimate  suitable 
to  their  growth  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Lincoln. 
In  fact  he  knew  of  several  growers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Spalding,  who  raised  many  thousands  of  bulbs  of 
various  sorts  for  the  trade  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  so  much  money  should  be 
sent  into  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  places  for  roots 
which  could  be  grown  as  well,  and  in  many  cases 
tetter,  in  our  own  country. 

Hot  long  since  he  was  shown  a  heap  of  Snowdrops  in 
one  end  of  a  barn  near  Peterborough,  which  consisted 
of  about  250,000  roots.  This  heap  was  the  result  of 
about  two  acres  growth,  and  had  yielded  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  owner  by  the  flowers  which  had  been 
gathered  early  in  the  spring,  and  yet  that  heap  of  roots 
was  worth  £180.  If  that  was  not  a  paying  crop,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  was.  Another  item  which  he 
desired  to  mention  was  the  growth  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
crowns.  At  the  present  time  we  imported  something 
like  50,000,000  forcing  crowns  from  Germany  and. 
Holland,  at  the  cost  of  £25,000  per  annum.  All 
this  money  might  just  as  well  be  saved  and  kept  in  our 
own  country.  Many  thousands  grown  in  Lincolnshire 
had  been  tried,  and  they  had  proved  better  in  every 
respect  than  those  grown  abroad.  He  had  had  some  of 
the  finest  Gladioli  bulbs  he  hacPever  seen  grown  on  poor 
sandy  land  near  the  forest.  He  might  also  mention  in 
support  of  what  could  be  done  in  England  that  there 
were  a  hundred  acres  of  ground  in  Cornwall  planted 
with  Narcissus,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Seilly  Islands 
were  planted  with  the  same  flower  of  various  kinds  for 
the  supply  of  cut  flowers  for  the  London  and  midland 
markets.  These  flowers  found  a  ready  sale,  and  were 
extensively  used  for  home  and  other  decorations. 
They  were  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
cut  flowers  on  account  of  the  long  time  they  lasted 
after  being  cut.  A  discussion  followed.  Specimens  of 
Hyacinths  and  other  flowers  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
James  Booth,  chairman  of  the  society,  Mr.  R.  Alford, 
Magdala  Road,  and  others. 

- - - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSY/ERS, 

Gardenia  Fobtunei. — E.  Head :  This  is  merely  a  variety  of 
the  common  or  most  frequently  cultivated  species  in  gardens, 
namely,  Gardenia  florida  Fortunei.  It  is  perfectly  double,  and 
differs  from  the  ordinarily  cultivated  double  form  in  being  larger 
and  of  a  purer  white.  It  is  equally  as  sweetly  scented  as  the 
common  form,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  plant  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Being  a  variety  of  the  same  species,  the  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  necessary  is  the  same  for  both. 

Worms  in  Pots. — J.  Shenstone  :  If  you  suspect  worms  in  your 
pots  of  window  plants,  there  are  several  ways  of  getting  at  them. 
By  carefully  knocking  out  the  plant  and  receiving  it  in  your  left 
hand,  you  may  frequently  be  able  to  catch  the  animals  by  doing 
it  dexterously  and  quickly.  Tapping  on  the  sides  of  the  pots 
will  frequently  cause  them  to  emerge  from  the  soil.  Failing  this, 
get  some  nodules  of  unslaked  lime  and  put  them  into  a  large 
watering  pot,  fill  up  with  water  and  allow  the  sediment  to  settle ; 
then  pour  some  of  the  lime  water  into  your  pots,  when  the  worms 
will  almost  certainly  leave  it. 

Various .-G.Pe.plow:  1.  The  dressed  portion  of  the  cricket 
ground  should  be  about  S4  ft.  square,  at  least ;  but  you  may 
mow  and  roll  as  much  more  as  you  can  allow  labour  for.  2. 
Coelogyne  cristata  often  fails  to  flower  freely  the  first  season 
after  being  freshly  potted,  but  comes  all  right  the  next  year. 

3.  There  is  no  book  which  will  tell  you  how  to  analyse  soils 
without  the  aid  of  a  laboratory,  which  is  probably  beyond  your 
means.  Head  the  English  edition  of  Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow, 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  4.  The  Irish  Ivy  would  cover 
the  tree  in  the  quickest  time  ;  but  we  would  advise  when  plant¬ 
ing  to  add  a  plant  or  two  of  Hedera  Helix  Rjegneriana  or  H.  H. 
dentata,  large-leaved  and  handsome  varieties,  which  would 
greatly  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  tree  eventually.  5.  There 
is  no  cheap  work  on  fertilising  and  hybridising  flowers,  and  you 
would  do  best  to  read  either  Darwin’s  Self  and  Cross-fertilisation 
(Murray),  or  Burbidge’s  Propagation  and  Improvement  of  Culti¬ 
vated  Plants  (Blackwood). 

Double  Chinese  Primula. — Edivard  Coleman :  Your  specimens 
of  the  Old  Double  White  are  certainly  very  fine.  They  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  in  full  bloom  for  some  time,  and  have  attained 
their  ultimate  development  under  the  best  of  treatment,  judging 
from  the  samples  you  sent  us.  The  .individual  flowers  are  of  great 
breadth,  with  long  pedicels,  which  would  make  them  serviceable 
as  cut  flowers  for  many  purposes.  As  all  were  fully  expanded, 
however,  the  whole  trass  might  be  economically  utilised  at  once. 
The  foliage  accompanying  the  flowers  was  clean  and  healthy. 

Insects.— G.  B.  :  The  Weevils,  which  are  devouring  your  Vine 
leaves,  are  common  pests  in  many  gardens.  It  is  the  Otio- 
rhynchus  sulcatus  of  entomologists,  and  we  know  of  no  better 
means  of  destroying  them  than  catching  them  at  night  as  you 
describe. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  C. :  1  and  2  are  identical  as  far  as  the 
flowers  are  concerned,  being  flowers  of  Dendrobium  flmbriatum 
oculatum,  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of  D.  Paxtoni. 
G.  Coulson :  A  charming  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
with  a  purple-spotted  lip.  JV.  H.,  St.  Albans:  1,  Clianthus 
puniceus.  certainly  not  C.  Dampieri ;  2,  probably  Croton  Baron 
Rothschild  ;  3,  a  Dracaena,  not  recognisable  from  a  single  leaf  ; 

4,  Begonia  Louise  Chretien  probably. 

Books. — Shaw’s  Market  Gardening  about  London,  published  at 
“  The  Garden  ”  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street,  W.C.  Price  about 
3s.  6 d. 

Communications  Received.— S.  B.  (many  thanks). — B.  L.— 
M.R. — E.  S.  D. — H.  J.  V. — W.  H.  W. — Sinapis.— J.  F.  D. — G.  B 
-R.  L.— A.  H.  E.— J.  A.— G.  B.— E.  S. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Caxnell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Supplementary  list  of 
New  Chrysanthemums,  1888. 

- — - 

THE  WEATHER.' 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  March  17th, 
was  29 ’21  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  28  ’60  in.  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  highest  29 ’88  in.  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
37  "2°,  and  3 '8°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
showed  an  excess  on  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday) 
whereas  it  was  considerably  below  the  average  on  each 
of  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  was  variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the 
air  averaged  17 ’5  miles  per  hour,  which  was  4  ‘2  above 
the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  every  day  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  0’95  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered 
bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  10 '8  hours,  against 
10 1  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- — - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  21s(. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  steady 
inquiry  for  Farm  Seeds.  Supplies  of  English  Red 
Clover  continue  large,  and  find  buyers  on  easier  terms. 
White  Clover  and  Alsyke  are  dearer.  Rye  Grasses 
unchanged.  Bird  Seeds  sell  slowly  at  prices  current 
last  week.  _ _ 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  22  nd. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  £  sieve .  2  0  5  0 


Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs. 40  0  45  0 

Melons  . each. 

Pears, .  J-sieve.. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 
Strawberries  ..peroz.  0  9  10 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSprouts,perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  9  13 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch. .. .  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale,  .per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.  24  0  36  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  perdoz.12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Genistas . per  doz  8  0  12  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Lily  of  Valley, per  doz.  15  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  10  30 
Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun. 12  0  IS  0 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  8  0  12  0 

Cyclamen.  .12  blooms  0  4  0  0 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Erica  ventricosa doz.  IS  0  30  0 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  00  10 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Paper-white  Narcissus, 

12  bun.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums  per  doz.  18  0  24  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays. .  0  6  0  9 
Poinsettia.  .12  blooms  4  0  6  0 

Primroses _ 12  bun.  10  2  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  2  0  6  0 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  16  3  0 
Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun.  10  4  0 

Tropieoluras  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

Tulips  ...  .12  blooms  06  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  16 

—  French _ 12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

—  -  Parme . .  1  bun.  3  6  4  6 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  3  6  6  0 
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THIS  old-established  Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  leading  practical  Gardeners 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to 
exceed  all  others  in  general  fertilising  properties 
and  staying  powers.  It  promotes  a  rapid, 
healthy,  and  robust  growth  to  plants  generally. 
It  is  a  clean  and  dry  powder,  with  very  little 
•smell,  which,  renders  it  particularly  adaptable 
for  ladies  interested  in  plant  culture. 


TESTIMONIAL  FROM  AMERICA. 

“  We  have  used  Standen’s  Manure  for  some  years,  and  have 
never  found  any  fertiliser  so  safe  and  valuable.  Its  action  is 
literally  ‘  magical.’  We  have  tried  it  on  unhealthy  plants  which 
seemed  past  recovery,  and  it  lias  restored  them  to  their  natural 
vigour.  However  valuable  other  fertilisers  may  be,  none  can  be 
compared  to  this.  Camellias  grown  in  the  same  pots  for  ten 
years  are  as  healthy  as  if  just  repotted.’’— C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  May  27th,  1SS7. 


Sold  in  TINS,  1/-,  2/6,  S/6,  and  10/6  each ; 
and  in  KEGS,  at  reduced  prices,  28  lbs.,  12/6 ; 
56  lbs.,  23/-;  112  lbs.,  42/-  each. 


A lay  be  obtained  from  all  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies. 


Sole  Manufacturers — 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  Co,,  Ltd, 

FINSBURY  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BARK’S  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI.— 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR'S  TREE  CARNATIONS  AND  CLOVES.— Descriptive 
List  free,  on  application. 

BARR’S  HARDY  IRISES.-  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES.  —  Descriptive  List  free  on 
application. 

BARR’S  LENTEN  ROSES. — Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS.— List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PYRETHRUMS. — List  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. — List  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  PIEONIES,  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE.— List  free  on 
application. 


BARR  &  SON,  GOVE  NT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EI6E6ATE  JfTJgSEglES, 
LONDON,  N. 


BI  R  K  B  E  C  K  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
payable  on  demand 

TWO  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 
calculated  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  uot  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables; 
the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons ; 
and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Annuities. 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

THE  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  free 
on  application. 

_ FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

S  UNDER  GARDEXER,  2-]-  years’  excel¬ 

lent  character  as  an  indoor  servant.  Age  22.  Has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  work.— G.,  Cranborne  Hall,  Winktield, 
Windsor. 
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GARTERS’ 

TESTED  SEEDS 

FOR  GARDENS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 


CARTERS’  BOX,  2/6 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  Si  5/" 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  posf  jree 

CARTERS’  BOX,  Sss  7/6 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  post  jree 

CARTERS5- SOX,  SrsgS  Ifl/fi 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  12  varieties  of  V 

Flower  Seeds _ price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  4Co°Snef  Id/- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  20  varieties  of  ■  ■  • 
Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  65  varieties  9  0  ! m 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  sufficient  quantities  “  v  / 
to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  tlie  best  carriage 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round  price  free. 

Larger  Boses,  30/,  40/,  SO/,  carriage  free. 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 

Seedsmen  bi/  Sealed  Roved  Warrants , 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


A  splendid  exhibition  variety,  specially  selected 
for  its  immense  flowers  and  exquisite  colours. 


Sis  varieties,  separate .  3s.  6cL. )  § 

Sutton’s  Selection  of  Brilliant  [  Zt 

Oolours,  mixed,  large  packet  2s.  Sd. )  ^ 

“  The  Asters  from  yourseed  were  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  took  four  First  Prizes."— Mr.  A.  WATTON,  Gardener  to 
F.  Weintraud,  Esq.,  Orpington. 


Sutton’s  Seeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROMSUTT0NxSONS,READINC. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Wednesday,  April  4th. — The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society’s  Exhibition  (two  days).  Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
&c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Lilium  auratum,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  April  5th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  April  6lh. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Flowering  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  April  7th.—  Sale  of  Lilies,  Plants,  &c  ,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  494. 


'•  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— BacIon. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  1888. 


Packing  Fruit  and  Flowers  for  Market. — - 
Said  a  well-known  and  much-respected  salesman 
in  Covent  Garden  Market,  the  other  morning, 
“  I  wish  you  would  give  the  country  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World  a  hint  not  to  send 
fruit  and  flowers  to  market  by  the  Parcel  Post,” 
and  the  prompt  rejoinder  v,ras,  of  course, 
“  Why  1”  Appreciating,  as  we  do  most  fully, 
the  advantage  to  private  persons  of  being  able 
to  send  small  parcels  of  fruit  and  flowers  with 
little  trouble,  at  a  cheap  rate  of  transmission, 


and  with  the  certainty  of  prompt  delivery,  we 
did  not  at  once  see  the  reasonable  nature  of  our 
friend’s  request.  It  seemed  to  us,  at  the  first 
blush,  that  if  the  Parcel  Post  was  a  convenient 
means  of  transmitting  garden  produce  from  the 
grower  to  the  consumer  direct,  it  ought  to  answer 
equally  well  in  the  case  of  things  sent  from  the 
grower  to  the  salesman  ;  hut  we  were  quickly 
undeceived.  “So  many  of  the  small  growers,” 
said  our  friend,  “are  sending  their  things  to 
market  now  by  the  Parcel  Post  that  we  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  In  the  first 
place,  as  you  know,  the  principal  business  in 
the  market  is  done  early  in  the  morning,  and 
things  sent  by  Parcel  Post  don’t  reach  us  until 
the  market  is  over,  or  nearly  so.  Hence,  in 
such  cases,  Ave  have  no  chance  of  making  good 
prices,  and,  consequently,  are  obliged  to  sell 
the  goods,  in  many  instances,  for  what  they 
will  fetch  rather  than  let  them  spoil,  in  which 
case  the  grower  would,  of  course,  get  nothing. 
When  we  have  to  sell  under  such  conditions, 
ive  can  only  make  low  returns,  and  the  sender 
wonders  how  it  is  that  he  gets  so  much  less 
than  the  published  market  prices.” 

“Then,  again,”  continued  the  salesman, 
“  another  great  objection  to  the  Parcel  Post  is 
that  perishable  things  travel  badly — that  is  to 
say,  the  parcels  sent  by  this  means  of  transit 
are  tossed  and  knocked  about  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  would  be  if  sent  by  rail,  with  the 
result  that  however  fine  the  goods  may  he  when 
despatched,  they  are  much  depreciated  in  value 
by  the  time  they  reach  us.  Look  at  these  two 
boxes  of  Strawberries,  and  you  will  see  at  once 
what  I  mean.  Both  came  from  gardeners  to 
private  gentlemen ;  but  one  is  an  experienced 
hand  at  the  business.  He  has  been  sending  to 
market  for  some  time,  while  the  other  is  a 
novice,  who  must  learn  the  market  ways  before 
he  can  expect  the  best  returns.  This  box  from 
Mr.  A -  has  come  to  hand  in  perfect  con¬ 

dition  ;  the  berries  are  of  good  size,  well- 
coloured,  and  so  bright  and  fresh  that,  if  need 
he,  they  would  keep  well  for  a  day  or  two. 
This  lot  came  by  rail.  Compare  the  difference 
between  these  and  the  sample  sent  by  Mr. 

B - ,  which  came  by  Parcel  Post.  The 

berries  are  as  good  as  the  others  as  regards 
size  ;  but  they  have  lost  all  their  bloom,  and  are 
so  much  bruised  that  in  another  hour  or  two  I 
shall  not  he  able  to  give  them  away.  It  is  a 
hard  case,  because  ‘  berries  ’  are  selling  well 
just  now,  and  the  grower  ought  to  be  making 
good  prices  ;  but  what  can  we  do  1” 

As  a  useful  practical  hint  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  box 

sent  by  Mr.  A -  was  M  ins.  deep  (inside 

measure),  and  contained  one  layer  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  with  leaves  between  each,  a  layer  of 
soft  packing  material  underneath,  with  Straw¬ 
berry  leaves  on  the  top,  and  on  the  lid  were 
the  words,  in  conspicuous  type,  “  F ruit,  with 
care ;  this  side  up.”  The  other  box  was 
deeper,  hut  not  so  long,  and  contained  two 
layers  of  fruit,  which  is  the  very  worst  plan 
that  can  be  adopted. 

As  with  fruit,  so  it  is  with  cut  flowers. 
How  few  there  are  outside  the  circle  of  regular 
market  growers  who  know  how  to  pack  their 
blooms  so  that  they  will  reach  the  salesman  in 
presentable  condition— a  point  which  is  of  even 
more  importance,  perhaps,  than  the  actual 
quality  of  the  flowers  ;  for  however  good  the 
latter  may  he,  if  not  fresh  they  will  not 
command  the  best  price.  On  this  subject  also 
we  can  get  some  valuable  hints  from  the 
salesmen,  and  one  of  the  first  is  that  choice 
flowers,  like  fruits,  travel  best  in  shallow  boxes, 
with  only  one  layer  ;  though,  in  some  cases, 
two  layers  travel  very  well.  The  next  point 
that  should  he  attended  to — and  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one  it  is — is  to  see  that  the  flowers, 
no  matter  of  what  description,  have  been  stood 
in  water  for  at  least  an  hour  or  two  before 
being  packed  into  the  boxes.  It  is  surprising- 
how  delightfully  fresh  most  flowers  come  to 
band  that  are  treated  in  this  way,  and  how 
much  more  readily  they  sell  than  those  which, 


having  been  cut  and  put  into  a  dry  box,  and 
dry  themselves,  reach  the  unfortunate  salesman 
in  a  limp  and  exhausted  condition.  In  the 
case  of  single  blooms — such  as  Camellias, 
Gardenias,  Lilium  candidum,  &c. — they  travel 
best  in  a  single  layer,  with  cotton-wool  beneath 
them ;  hut  before  putting  in  the  latter,  the 
bottom  of  the  box  should  he  well  saturated 
with  water,  to  which  the  gummed  side  of  the 
wadding  will  adhere,  and  so  prevent  the  flowers 
from  shifting  much  during  transit. 

The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. — The 
first  meeting  held  in  Westminster  was,  in  many 
respects,  of  a  gratifying  character.  The  Drill 
Hall  is,  of  its  kind,  a  fine  building,  though 
not  particularly  favoured  in  its  external  sur¬ 
roundings;  and  most  of  the  leading  nurserymen, 
who  have  so  long  stuck  to  the  society  through 
good  and  evil  report,  sent  collections  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers,  which,  with  a  most  interesting 
miscellaneous  collection  from  Kew,  valuable  if 
not  numerous  contributions  from  amateur  sup¬ 
porters,  and  a  remarkable  collection  of  Apples 
for  the  season,  made  up  an  exhibition  of  an 
admirable  character,  and  showed  an  amount  of 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors  which, 
if  carefully  fostered  by  the  Council,  can  result 
in  nothing  but  good  for  the  society. 

The  members  of  the  various  committees  also 
met  in  stronger  force  than  usual,  and  as  regards 
visitors — well,  there  were  not  so  many  as  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen,  yet  certainly 
more  than  have  attended  the  South  Kensington 
gatherings  for  some  time  ;  but  doubtless  a  larger 
attendance  of  the  general  public  may  lie  confi¬ 
dently  looked  for  when  the  new  location  of  the 
society  is  made  better  known. 

At  the  termination  of  the  labours  of  the 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  the  members  were 
called  together  and  addressed  by  the  president, 
who  bade  them,  as  representative  horticulturists, 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new  premises  ;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  most  cordially  thanked 
the  exhibitors  for  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  they 
had  made  that  day  to  give  the  society  a  good 
start  off.  Sir  Trevor  also  alluded  to  the 
difficult  conditions  under  which  the  society’s 
work  had  been  carried  on  at  South  Kensington, 
and  explained  that  as  it  had  been  decided  to 
pull  down  the  conservatory  and  use  the  property 
for  some  other  purpose,  if  they  had  not  left 
now  they  would  have  had  to  do  so  ere  long. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  horti¬ 
culturists  of  this  country  if  they  allowed  the 
society  to  become  defunct,  and  he  trusted  that 
by  their  united  efforts  they  would  still  show  the 
country  that  there  was  lasting  vitality  in  the 
old  institution.  Now  that  they  had  got  away 
from  the  trammels  of  South  Kensington,  he 
believed  the  great  body  of  horticulturists  in  the 
kingdom  would  give  the  society  their  support, 
because  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  gar¬ 
dening  community  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
and  popular  body  to  watch  over  their  interests, 
and  especially  as  in  the  near  future  agriculture 
must  he  more  closely  associated  with  the  sister 
art  of  horticulture.  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
Council  that  all  horticulturists — and  those 
present  especially — would  work  heart  and  soul 
to  re-establish  the  society  on  a  firm  basis. 

Vre  learnt  during  the  day  that  some  eighty 
or  more  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  signified 
their  wish  to  join  the  society  as  guinea  sub¬ 
scribers,  as  soon  as  the  new  bye-laws  are 
passed  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  if  there  are  any  among  our  readers 
who  are  desirous,  by  becoming  Fellows,  of 
supporting  the  Council  under  the  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  society’s  affairs,  Ave  shall 
be  \Tery  happy  to  send  them  copies  of  the 
nomination  form,  and  to  assist  them  in  getting 
the  necessary  signatures  to  the  same. 

- - 

The  International  Meeting  of  Horticulturists  in 
Ghent. — We  understand  that  the  meeting  announced 
in  our  last  issue  will  be  presided  over  by  Count  de 
Kerchove,  of  Denterghem,  President  of  the  Federation 
of  Belgian  Horticultural  Societies  and  of  the  Royal 
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Society  of  Agriculture  and  Botany  of  Ghent,  and  that 
among  the  subjects  set  down  for  discussion  are  the 
following  : — The  state  the  horticultural  trade  is  placed 
in  by  the  Phylloxera  Convention  ;  the  necessity  of  free 
exchange  in  horticultural  transactions  ;  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  international  federation  of  horticulturists. 

Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 
■ — A  Rose  show  will  be  held  in  the  new  Exhibition 
Hall  in  the  gardens  of  this  society,  at  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  on  July  12th  and  13th. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  A  special  general 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room, 
No.  Ill,  Victoria  Street,  SAY.,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
of  April,  to  take  into  consideration  a  code  of  new  bye¬ 
laws  to  be  submitted  by  the  council  for  the  future 
management  of  the  society. 

The  Corent  Garden  Club  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  21st  inst.,  when  a  smoking  concert  took 
place  at  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel  (where  the  club  is 
located),  which  was  largely  attended.  The  president, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  announced  that  upwards  of  eighty 
members  were  already  enrolled,  and  he  anticipated 
that  the  number  would  very  soon  be  largely  increased. 
The  club  has  been  promoted  chiefly  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  Covent  Garden  salesmen  and  growers,  and 
senders  of  produce  from  the  country. 

Tuberoses. — The  climate  and  soil  of  the  United 
States  being  well  adapted  to'  the  cultivation  of  -the 
Tuberose,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bulbs  have  been 
sent  yearly  to  Europe  during  the  past  five  years,  the 
bulbs  being  larger  and  heavier  than  those  grown  in 
Italy.  The  fine  pure  white  variety  named  Pearl  is  of 
American  origin,  and  was  first  distributed  about  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  much  dwarfer  in  growth  than  the  old 
type,  while  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  handsomely 
imbricated  like  those  of  a  Camellia. 

The  Entertainment  to  the  Employes  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. — The  committee  who  have  this 
matter  in  hand  have  arranged  that  the  employes  shall 
be  invited  to  supper  at  the  Bolton  Hotel,  Bolton 
Gardens,  High  Road,  Chiswick,  on  Friday  evening, 
April  6  th,  at  7  p.m.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  has  kindly 
consented  to  take  the  chair.  Visitors  will  be  gladly 
welcomed.  Supper  tickets  5s.  each.  The  Bolton 
Hotel  is  five  minutes  walk  from  Turnham  Green  Station. 
Those  intending  to  be  present  should  give  their  names 
to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  are 
pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Cutler  that  the  late  Lord 
Northwiek  has,  by  his  will,  left  a  legacy  of  £100,  free 
of  duty,  to  this  institution.  The  secretary  also  informs 
us  that  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  has 
appointed  Wednesday,  the  4th  July  next,  for  the  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  of  the  institution,  upon  which  occasion 
he  will  take  the  chair.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
evening  selected  should  be  the  same  as  that  fixed  for 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  evening  fete,  but  we 
trust  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the  attendance  on 
that  account. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  on  the  23rd 
inst.,  the  honorary  secretary  reported  the  receipt  of 
donations  and  subscriptions  since  the  previous  meeting 
amounting  to  £48  6s.  6<L,  and  that  after  discharging 
all  liabilities,  there  was  a  balance  at  the  bank  of 
£545  2s.  5 d.  A  proposal  was  made  that  £500  should 
be  invested  -at  once  ;  but  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
defer  the  operation  until  the  new  conversion  scheme  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  got  into  working 
order.  Mr.  Barron  also  made  the  gratifying  announce¬ 
ment  that  of  the  sum  of  £1, 500  promised  in  the  form 
of  donations  and  subscriptions,  nearly  £1,200  had 
already  been  received.  Several  forms  of  collecting- 
boxes  were  submitted  for  examination,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  selected  one  which  appeared  to  answer  the 
general  requirements,  and  make  arrangements  for  having 
a  number  made.  It  was  decided  that  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  should  be  held  at  2  p.m.  on 
July  13th,  and  various  sub-committees  were  appointed 
to  make  the  different  arrangements  for  conducting  the 
day’s  proceedings. 

The  Bermuda  Easter  Lily. — This  is  L.  Harrisi,  and 
is  a  fine  variety  of  the  well-known  L.  longiflorum.  It 
is  now  largely  grown  by  the  United  States  nurserymen 
for  the  European  trade,  and  they  cultivate  it  in 
Bermuda.  It  is  said  that  the  promise  of  the  present 
crop  is  very  good,  and  the  growers  are  ready  to  deliver 
about  August  1st,  by  which  time  the  roots  will  be 
thoroughly  ripened.  That  L.  Harrisi  produces  finer 
flowers  than  L.  longiflorum  is  certain,  and  they  are 
pure  white  and  of  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  It  has 


one  most  valuable  quality — it  can  be  grown  to  flower 
in  the  greatest  profusion  from  the  Christmas  holidays 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  winter  until  spring,  according 
to  the  time  it  is  planted  and  the  temperature  at  which 
it  is  kept.  Many  thousands  of  bulbs  are  grown  for 
supplying  flowers  for  church  decoration  at  Easter ; 
hence  its  common  name. 

- - 

A  CRESTED  CYCLAMEN. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
Mr.  O’Brien  showed  a  flower  in  which  the  petals  pro¬ 
duced  a  crest -like  outgrowth  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  petals,  as  figured  in  our  columns,  vol.  i,  page 
525,  and  here  reproduced.  But  in  this  instance  there 
was  the  additional  peculiarity  that  the  petals  were  not 
reflexed  as  usual,  but  formed  a  belt-shaped  corolla. 
Dr.  Masters  adverted  to  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of 
these  flowers,  which  were  referred  to  Dr.  Scott  for 
further  examination  as  to  their  structural  details. 
- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S, 

March  27th. 

Spathoglottis  Kimballiana. 

In  this  we  have  another  grand  new  species  allied  to  S. 
angustorum.  It  appeared  in  Stevens’  Rooms  on  the 
30th  September  of  last  year,  where  it  -was  described 


A  Crested  Cyclamen. 

as  having  brilliant  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  purple 
on  the  lip,  and  produced  on  the  flower  stems  from 
ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length,  and  now  it  appears  in  all  its 
beauty  with  a  flower  stem  about  30  ins.  in  length,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  description.  The  stem  and  flower 
buds  before  expansion  are  reddish  crimson,  and  the 
expanded  flowers  of  a  brilliant  yellow  spotted  with 
reddish  purple  on  the  base  of  the  side  lobes,  the  crest 
and  along  the  middle  of  the  terminal  lobe  ;  the 
leaves  are  about  3  ft.  in  length  and  plicate,  as  in 
S.  angustorum.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  are  white 
tinged  with  pink.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M. P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bickerstaff ). 

Dendrobium  crassixode  superbum. 

A  well-flowered  specimen  of  this  was  exhibited,  showing 
its  floriferous  character  and  the  handsome  form  of 
its  flowers,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  type,  and 
more  highly  coloured.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep 
rosy  purple  for  nearly  half  their  length,  and  shining, 
while  the  lower  half  is  white.  The  labellum  has  the 
characteristic  large  golden  yellow  blotch  at  the  base, 
constituting  the  larger  part  of  it  ;  this  is  surrounded 
with  a  narrow  white  band,  and  the  apical  portion  is 
coloured  similarly  to  the  sepals  and  petals.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  moderately  strong.  Exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff). 

Phalzenopsis,  John  Seden. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  concerning 
this  Sedenian  hybrid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
distinctness  from  any  other  hybrid  which  has  yet 
appeared,  or  from  any  species  in  cultivation.  The 
sepals  are  equally  spotted  all  over  with  pale  rosy  violet 
spots  on  a  pale  yellow  ground,  with  a  faint  tint  of 
violet  at  the  base  of  some  of  them.  The  petals  are 
white,  and  pale  yellow  at  the  apex,  spotted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sepals.  The  three-lobcd  lip  is  a  mixture 


of  pale  violet  and  yellow,  and  spotted  with  darker 
spots.  There  is  a  short  fleshy  ridge  at  the  apex  of  the 
middle  lobe  which  terminates  in  two  short,  erect, 
white,  antennee-like  processes.  Exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Rose,  Gloire  de  Polyantha. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
most  of  the  varieties  of  Rosa  polyantha  when  fully 
expanded,  not  even  excepting  the  white  Parqueritte, 
and  produced  in  a  somewhat  corymbose  panicle  at  the 
apex  of  the  shoots.  In  colour  they  are  of  a  clear  rose 
and  spread  out,  not  conical.  The  leaves  are  also  large, 
deep  green,  and  divided  into  seven  or  nine  ovate  leaflets, 
which  frequently  exhibit  curious  little  appendages  like 
stipellse  at  their  bases.  The  whole  plant  would  be 
about  15  ins.  or  more  in  height.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Syrixga  vulgaris,  Marie  Lemoine. 

In  this  we  have  a  pure  white  Lilac  that  is  admirably 
■  adapted  for  forcing,  and  will  no  doubt  be  largely  used 
for  this  purpose  when  it  becomes  plentiful.  The  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  the  typical  form  of  common  Lilac, 
and  of  good  substance.  The  segments  of  the  corolla 
are  broad,  rounded,  and  concave.  The  foliage  when 
forced  is  half  green.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

- - 

ORCHIDS  AT  BIRDHILL, 

CLONMEL. 

The  Orchid  lover  can  at  all  times  find  much  to  interest 
him  among  the  fine  collection  here  belonging  to  George 
Gough,  Esq.,  and  to  which  he  is  constantly  adding. 
Some  of  the  most  recent  additions,  coming  from  a  well- 
known  Lancashire  firm,  such  as  new  Lselias,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Cattleyas,  &c.,  will  be  objects  of  interest  for 
some  time  to  come.  A  short  time  since,  Mr.  Gough 
had  a  consignment  of  several  hundreds  direct  from 
Assam,  and  though  many  of  these  were  correctly  named, 
there  was  sufficient  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they 
should  prove  equal  or  superior  to  established  varieties 
or  species,  as  to  make  their  flowering  a  point  of  great 
interest.  A  somewhat  similar  lottery  adds  zest  to  the 
production  of  florists’  flowers.  Hitherto  the  new 
hybrid  Cypripediums,  Phalcenopsis,  &c.,  requiring 
considerable  moisture,  were  placed  in  the  East  Indian 
house,  often  beside  Dendrobes,  Oncidiums,  Lselias, 
Masdevallias,  &e. ,  requiring  less.  To  avoid  building  a 
special  house,  besides  that  devoted  to  Cattleyas,  the 
structure  is  now  divided  by  means  of  a  thick  linen 
house-cloth,  specially  suited  for  evaporation  purposes, 
and  capable  of  being  lifted  if  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  or  temperature,  shading  or  otherwise 
required.  As  this  arrangement  has  many  things  to 
recommend  it  for  limited  private  collections,  I  specially 
note  it. 

Most  of  the  Cattleyas  now  in  bloom,  or  past,  have 
been  removed  to  the  drier  and  warmer  atmosphere  of 
the  conservatory  during  alterations,  where  a  minimum 
temperature  of  65°  Fah.  has  been  maintained.  There 
are  still  blooming,  four  varieties  or  sub-varieties  of 
Cattleya  Trianaj,  including  C.  T.  delicata  and  C.  T. 
Warneri,  the  lip  colouring  and  marginal  frizzing  in 
both  being  wondrously  rich  and  deep.  A  few  are 
waning  after  being  brilliant  for  two  months  ;  C.  Men- 
deili,  C.  Mossiee  and  superbiens  are  coming  on  rapidly 
to  continue ;  C.  Dowiana,  and  the  still  scarce  C. 
labiata  Percivaliana  from  the  Organ  Mountains  of 
Brazil,  have  been  added  to  the  collection.  Here 
Lfelias,  Vandas,  Masdevallias,  and  Cymbidiums  seem 
to  compete  both  as  to  length  and  fragrance  o  blooming. 
I  should  have  added  Angrtecum,  for  there  are  here  A. 
sesquipedale  and  A.  eburneum,  the  great  solid  ivory¬ 
like  fleshy  blooms  of  which  last  quite  ten  weeks  at  a 
time  ;  this  is  what  makes  many  Orchids  so  welcome, 
and  in  staying  powers  peerless  during  the  winter 
months.  Very  sweet,  too,  is  Lemon’s  Ccelogyne 
cristata  ;  the  older  form  just  finishing  up.  C.  barbata 
and  C.  ocellata  are  well  grown  here  also. 

There  is  a  special  house  for  Odontoglossums,  Epiden- 
drums,  Oncidiums,  Masdevallias,  &c.,  requiring  cooler 
treatment.  Of  the  former  alone,  though  Mr.  Gough 
thinks  his  collection  limited,  the  number  exceeds  150, 
while  of  Dendrobes  that  number  is  exceeded.  O. 
Alexandra;  and  its  varieties  seem  always  in  bloom,  and 
at  present  share  attention  with  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  Rossii 
majus,  and  several  O.  [triumphans,  more  or  less  different. 
Among  the  many  curious  Orchids  blooming  here  now, 
is  one  of  the  afore-mentioned  Assam  Dendrobes, 
evidently  D.  nobile,  and  seemingly  D.  n.  "Wallichianum ; 
although  a  comparatively  small  plant,  it  has  ten  spikes 
with  from  nine  to  twelve  blooms  each.  D.  densiflorum 
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(Schroder’s)  and  the  yellow  form  of  D.  Farmeri  also 
add  to  the  general  brilliancy,  the  sweetness  being  now 
supplied  by  many  things,  such  as  Lycaste  aromatica  ; 
L.  cruenta  and  L.  Skinneri  less  so.  Many  other 
flowering  plants  are  interspersed  here  and  there  to 
enliven  the  effect  that  I  must  not  ask  further  space  to 
now  refer  to.  —  W.  T.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

- »>:£<— - 

SUMMERVILLE,  LIMERICK. 

This,  the  residence  of  J.  F.  Bannatyne,  Esq.,  will  be 
familiar  to  many  readers  of  The  Gardening  World, 
by  reason  of  the  excellent  notes  frequently  appearing 
in  its  pages  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  E.  Dumper,  who 
for  several  years  has  had  charge  of  the  gardens  there. 

I  think  I  may  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Orchids  to  be  found  in 
any  private  establishment  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
is  at  Summerville  ;  while  the  luxuriant  appearance  of 
the  plants  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  grower  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  their  many  and  varied  requirements.  While  on 
a  hurried  visit  through  the  gardens  on  March  19th,  the 
following  brief  notes  were  taken.  The  first  house 
entered  was  a  greenhouse,  generally  used  for  retarding 
plants;  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  however,  the  great  stage 
was  occupied  by  500  Chrysanthemums  in  5-in.  pots, 
which  will  probably  be  heard  of  again  at  a  later  period, 
comprising,  as  they  do,  a  selection  of  150  varieties. 
The  centre  stage  was  occupied  by  Azaleas,  Trachelos- 
permums,  Carnations,  &c. ,  the  roof  being  covered  with 
Plumbago  capensis,  Tacsonia  Von  Volxemii,  and 
Jasminum  gracile.  No.  2  house  is 

A  Fernery, 

Which  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Adiantums.  in¬ 
cluding  a  fine  specimen  of  A.  palmatum,  also  Cyathea 
princeps,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Areca  Verschaffeltii,  Brahea 
filamentosa,  Davallia  Tyermannii,  Gleichenia  flabellata, 
Selaginella  Emiliana,  Athyrium  Goringianum  pictum, 
and  a  fine  example  of  Lagerstrcemia  indica  rosea,  in  a 
14-in.  pot,  standing  8  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  through.  This 
plant  is  not  cultivated  so  extensively  as  it  deserves. 
In  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned,  this  house  contains 
many  smaller  Ferns  and  Palms  that  are  required  for 
furnishing  the  mansion.  No.  3  is 

The  Mexican  House. 

Here  are  some  grand  specimens  of  Coelogyne  cristata, 
the  flowers  of  which  were  decidedly  on  the  wane,  but 
sufficient  traces  remained  to  enable  us  to  see  what  a 
show  there  had  been.  C.  cristata  Lemoniana  was 
represented  by  several  good  clumps,  and  Laelia  harpo- 
phylla  was  in  fine  form.  Cymbidium  eburneum  had 
the  largest  flowers  we  have  yet  seen  of  this  variety. 
Dendrobium  Jamesianum  was  worth  a  long  journey  to 
see,  while  D.  Hillii  and  speciosum  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  this  season.  Lycaste  Skinneri  was  in 
the  pink  of  health,  and  two  large  plants  of  Oncidium 
Marshallianum  were  carrying  forty-five  spikes.  On¬ 
cidium  leucoehilum  was  also  good.  Odontoglossum 
pulchellum  majus,  Cattleya  citrina  and  Dipteracanthus 
affinis  complete  the  list  demanding  special  notice  now. 
I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  this  house  is  used  during 
the  winter  for  resting  Dendrobiums.  No.  4  is 

The  Cattleya  House. 

When  we  find  Cattleya  Percivaliana  going  out  of 
flower  we  have  evidently  missed  a  treat  here,  but  are 
compensated  by  seeing  some  magnificent  flowers  of  the 
beautiful  C.  Triame.  Here  we  observed  Oncidium 
Cavendishianum,  unusually  good,  while  the  Dendro¬ 
biums  consist  of  a  good  form  of  the  indispensable  nobile, 
D.  Ainsworthii,  D.  bigibbum,  D.  crassinode  and  its 
variety  Barberiana  literally  smothered  with  flowers, 
D.  thyrsiflorum  showing  fine  spikes,  D.  infundibulum, 
D.  Wardianum,  D.  Devonianum,  and  D.  superbum 
giganteum.  At  one  end  of  this  house  was  a  splendid 
plant  of  Aerides  crispum  6  ft.  high,  on  which  we 
counted  ten  spikes,  while  opposite  was  a  fine  piece  of 
Sobralia  maerantha,  looking  as  if  it  would  give  a  good 
return  later  on.  Vanda  suavis  was  looking  happy 
enough,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Aerides  crispum 
Warnerianum.  Chysis  bractescens,  as  grown  here, 
gives  one  a  desire  to  break  the  Tenth  Commandment. 
I  was  forgetting  good  examples  of  Cattleya  Lawrenciana 
and  Cypripedium  Hookeri,  and  this  house  must  not  be 
left  without  mentioning  numerous  grand  plants  of 
Brassia  verrucosa  major.  No.  5  is 

The  East  Indian  House, 

Which  contains  on  the  side  stages  Laelia  elegan3,  in 
fine  form  ;  several  plants  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  ; 
Saccolabium  giganteum  has  been  in  flower  ever  since 
Christmas  ;  S.  curvifolium  is  very  good  ;  Dendrobiums 


are  in  large  numbers  here,  comprising  D.  luteolum, 
D.  Pierardi,  D.  superbum  and  its  variety  giganteum, 
D.  formosum,  D.  Dearei,  andD.  chrysotoxum  ;  Odonto- 
glossums  are  here  represented  by  0.  Roezlii  and  its 
variety  album  ;  Vandas  by  V.  Parisliii  and  V. 
Marriottiana.  Suspended  from  the  roof  among  others 
we  noticed  the  beautiful  Angnecum  Leoni  and  A. 
citratum  ;  a  curious  fact  relating  to  a  plant  of  the 
former  variety  is  worth  knowing,  viz.,  that  last  year  it 
formed  new  growth  on  the  flower  spike,  which  has  now 
attained  to  goodly  dimensions.  The  central  stage  is 
occupied  with  Crotons,  in  variety  ;  Eucharis,  a  healthy 
batch  ;  Pandanus,  Alocasia  metallica,  a  magnificent 
plant  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  14  ft.  through  ;  and  a 
good  specimen  of  D.  Fijiensis,  7  ft.  through.  No.  6  is 
The  Odontoglossum  House, 

Containing  fine  examples  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra. 
Two  fine  pieces  of  0.  baphicanthum  catch  our  eye  on 
entering  the  door,  each  plant  carrying  two  large  spikes 
with  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  flowers  on  a  spike  ; 
0.  Pescatorei  is  extensively  grown  ;  0.  gloriosum,  in 
variety  ;  0.  Edwardii,  with  flower  spikes  5  ft.  long  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  the  flowers,  however,  not  being 
expanded,  but  they  will  shortly  be  a  fine  sight. 
Among  a  host  of  other  varieties  particularly  noticeable 
were  0.  Ruckerianum,  0.  Hallii,  0.  polyxanthum,  0. 
triumphans,  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  S.  violacea  ; 
Oncidium  serratum  was  carrying  a  noble  spike  ;  Mas- 
devallias  in  flower  comprise  M.  ignea,  M.  Harryana, 
andM.  Veitchiana,  and  with  them  is  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  majus.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  magnificent  speci¬ 
men  of  Gleichenia  rupestris  glaucescens  ;  under  each 
stage  is  a  case  containing  good  examples  of  Trichomanes 
radicans  and  Todea  superba  ;  while  the  roof  is  covered 
with  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba,  intermixed.  No.  7  is 
a  greenhouse.  The  centre  stage  is  filled  with  Callas, 
Roses  in  pots,  and  large  quantities  of  Agathea  ccelestis, 
grown  presumably  for  cutting  ;  also  Chrysanthemum 
Etoile  d’Or.  On  the  side  stages  were  some  well-grown 
Primulas,  including  Chelsea  Blue  ;  Mignonette,  Cycla¬ 
men,  and  Pelargoniums. 

Vineries,  &c. 

No.  8  is  the  early  vinery,  one  side  of  which  was,  last 
season,  planted  with  young  Vines  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
bearing  the  other  side  of  the  house  will  be  treated  like¬ 
wise,  the  old  Vines  being  unsatisfactory.  Here  we 
noticed  a  fine  lot  of  Spineas,  Gladioli  and  Lilium  longi- 
florum  fioribundum.  No.  9  is  the  late  vinery.  The 
varieties  in  this  house  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of 
Alexandra  and  Mrs.  Pince.  The  same  system  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  here  being  proceeded  with  as  in  the  case  of  the 
early  house.  Both,  I  may  add,  are  span-roofed.  This 
house  has  a  large  Fig  tree  trained  over  one  end,  carrying 
a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  All  vacant  space  here  is  at  present 
occupied  with  Pelargoniums.  Nos.  10  and  11  are  Melon 
and  Cucumber  houses  respectively,  in  addition  to  which 
they  are  used  for  propagating  purposes.  A  fine  batch 
of  Caladiums  are  commencing  growth  in  the  Melon 
house.  The  pits  and  frames  are  filled  with  Beans, 
Strawberries  and  Violets,  all  in  the  pink  of  health. 
There  is  a  small  conservatory  attached  to  the  mansion 
which  contained  Palms,  Tree  Ferns  and  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  flowering  plants.  Large  numbers  of  plants 
are  grown  for  home  decoration. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

This  is  well  stocked  with  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  and 
Kales,  while  Peas  were  fairly  advanced  in  growth, 
and  the  walls  show  a  fine  collection  of  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  we  found  extensive 
alterations  and  enlargements  going  on,  in  the  way  of 
levelling,  laying  of  turf,  trenching  and  planting  of 
choice  trees  and  shrubs,  while  a  new  drive  is  also  in 
course  of  formation.  It  is  interesting,  at  a  time  when 
reducing  and  closing  of  establishments  is  the  order  of 
the  day  on  this  side  of  the  water,  to  find  Mr.  Banna¬ 
tyne  intent  on  improving  his  gardens,  and  giving 
employment  to  an  additional  twenty  men.  Let  us 
hope  it  is  an  example  that  will  shortly  become  universal 
among  all  owners  of  gardens  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  Orchid  treasures  at  Summer¬ 
ville  are  not  nearly  exhausted,  and  were  I  to  mention 
all  of  them  our  esteemed  editor  would  become  so  tired 
of  correcting  my  notes  that  he  would  consign  them  to 
the  waste-paper  basket  before  he  was  half-way  through 
them  ;  I  have,  therefore,  refrained  from  mentioning 
any  save  those  in  flower  or  on  the  verge  of  doing  so,  and 
will  close  by  thanking  Mr.  E.  Dumper  for  his  courtesy 
and  hospitality  to  us  “mountaineers,”  and  also  compli¬ 
ment  him  on  the  well-kept  gardens  over  which  he  has 
for  several  years  presided  with  such  marked  skill  and 
ability.  — JR.  Weller,  The  Gardens,  Qlenstal  Castle. 


I^otes  from  Scotland. 
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Spring  Show  at  Falkirk. — March  23rd. —  It 
is  most  creditable  to  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Falkirk  to  get  such  a  fine  display  of  horticultural  pro¬ 
duce  in  their  public  hall,  and  the  aid  from  nurserymen 
and  others  to  enhance  the  merits  of  the  exhibition  is 
most  commendable.  The  beautiful  table  from  the 
Messrs.  Laird,  of  Edinburgh,  was  most  attractive,  and 
consisted  of  a  very  choice  collection  of  flowering  and 
fine-foliaged  plants,  which  was  an  exhibition  in  itself. 
An  amateur  (Mr.  Draper,  vice-president  of  the  society) 
set  up  a  well-arranged  table  of  finely  flowered  plants 
for  exhibition,  but  in  reality  it  might  have  competed 
successfully  with  other  exhibits  of  that  class.  Well- 
grown  Azaleas  were  a  strong  feature  on  this  table. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Cyclamens,  and  Deutzias  were  very  prominent  features 
in  the  show.  The  most  successful  exhibitor  was  Colonel 
Nimos  (gardener,  Mr.  McMerrick),  who  competed  very 
successfully  in  most  of  the  classes.  Vegetables,  which 
are  so  often  seen  in  fine  form  at  the  Falkirk  shows,  were 
few  and  not  worthy  of  notice.  Bouquets  were  well 
represented,  and  up  to  the  old  standard  of  perfection, 
which  showed  how  indefatigable  amateurs,  as  well  as 
gardeners,  are  in  soliciting  their  friends  and  neighbours 
for  sprigs  of  their  choicest  blooms.  The  number  of 
Orchids,  which  are  prominent  objects  in  these  bouquets, 
indicate  extensive  cultivation  of  them  in  the  district.  — 
Caledonian. 

A  Hardy  Peach. — Among  the  many  kinds  of 
good  Peaches  there  are  now  under  cultivation,  I  know 
of  none  which  is  more  manageable  or  productive  than 
the  old  Violette  Hative.  It  is  handsome  in  form, 
attains  a  high  colour  under  good  cultivation,  and  is  the 
hardiest  kind  I  have  seen  grown  ;  I  have  observed  it  on 
exposed  positions,  along  with  others  which  have  had 
their  fruits  perish  by  late  frost  season  after  season,  while 
the  Violette  Hative  annually  had  fine  crops  of  large 
fruit.  It  comes  into  bearing  freely  when  very  young. 
We  notice  on  a  tree  which  was  planted  last  year  as  a 
maiden,  a  very  fine  set  of  fruit  ;  a  hundred  fruits  might 
be  taken  from  it,  but  probably  half  that  number 
will  suffice.  While  there  are  many  complaints  of  buds 
dropping,  we  have  seen  none  from  Violette  Hative. 
All  wood  buds  not  wanted  are  rubbed  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  perceptible,  thus  relieving  the  tree  of  a  burden 
which  is  better  dispensed  with  before  the  fruit  buds 
open  than  later.  The  fruit  buds  are  thinned  to  about 
an  inch  apart  when  those  well  placed  are  discernable. 
—Caledonian. 

Potatos. — Of  all  the  kinds  we  have  tried  up  to 
this  period — middle  of  March — none  are  equal  in 
quality  to  Creole  (Cobbler),  which  gave  so  much  satis* 
faction  as  a  cropper  and  handsome  tuber  last  season  in 
many  districts.  An  old  friend — who  is  no  mean  judge 
of  Potatos,  and  speaks  with  a  sigh  when  discoursing 
upon  the  merits  of  many  kinds  prior  to  the  Potato 
disease — thinks  the  Cobbler  one  of  the  best  which  has 
appeared  since  the  old  favourites  (long  departed)  were 
valued  alike  by  rich  and  poor.  The  Dean,  as  a  red 
kind,  is  a  good  companion  to  the  above.  Many  of  the 
sorts  so  well  known  in  our  locality,  and  much  valued, 
are  very  inferior  [this  season.  The  probable  cause  is 
that  after  the  unprecedentedly  dry  season,  a  second 
growth  was  induced  by  the  late  warm  rains  which  fell 
during  the  autumn.  Several  kinds  which  we  had 
lifted  before  the  rains  fell  have  kept  in  good  condition  ; 
but  others  are  out  of  all  character  owing  to  their 
monstrous  size.  There  are  two  kinds  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  for  planting  this  year,  but  their  characters 
are '’unknown  to  us,  viz. ,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Vicar 
of  Laleham.  We  should  be  obliged  for  information 
respecting  their  merits. — Caledonian. 

Beetroot. — This  valuable  vegetable  is  not  often 
raised  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  either  being 
coarse,  tough  and  stringy,  or  too  large  for  the  desired 
purpose  for  which  it  is  grown.  The  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  of  great  moment,  for  extra  rich  land  gives-  un¬ 
desirable  size  and  inferior  flavour,  while  poor  sandy 
soil  raises  tough  and  dry  produce  that  is  unfit  for  use. 
Land  of  medium  quality  seems  best  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  Beet,  and  should  be  well  broken  and  freed 
from  all  lumps  and  hard  portions.  Some  kinds  ought 
to  be  sown  at  least  a  fortnight  later  than  others,  as 
growth  is  more  rapid,  and  maturity  is  speedily  reached 
by  some  as  compared  with  others.  We  enoticed  last 
season  that  Dell’s  variety  was  later  than  a  number  of 
others,  and  though  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Veitch’s 
Selected,  Drummond’s  and  Pragnell’s,  it  was  much 
longer  coming  to  maturity.  Among  the  best  kinds  for 
northern  parts,  and  which  when  properly  cultivated  do 
well  for  exhibition  and  culinary  purposes  alike,  are  those 
known  as  Dewar’s  and  Sang’s  or  Nutting’s  as  it  is 
often  named.  Amateur  growers  fall  more  often  into 
the  error  of  sowing  too  early  than  too  late.  —  Caledonian 
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Reminiscences. 

I  have  lately  been  re-reading  Hogg  and  bis  supplement, 
the  latter  rare.  How  grandly  the  figure  of  the  fine  old 
man  looms  in  the  far-off  perspective  !  How  relatively 
small  seem  some  of  his  compeers  !  And  it  is  the  old 
story  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  we  have  unaffected 
devotion  to,  and  the  transparent  delight  in  the  flowers 
for  their  own  sakes.  On  the  other,  palpable,  un¬ 
scrupulous  self-seeking,  and  lust  of  greed.  Hogg  lived 
in  times  of  trouble — social,  political,  and  commercial 
— inconceivable,  I  veritably  believe,  to  the  present 
generation,  and  it  is  inexpressibly  touching  to  picture 
him,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  his  supplement,  paralysed 
in  body,  robbed  of  all  interest  in  his  treatise,  reduced 
to  the  narrowest  of  means,  yet  still  delighting  in  his 
flowers,  bravely  battling  for  truth  and  integrity,  and 
sternly  repudiating  personal  advantage  dissociated 
from  honour. 

To  know  Hogg  fully,  his  treatise  must  be  read, 
collated  with  his  supplement.  What  a  growth  of  the 
man  and  the  cultivator  the  latter  shows  !  In  his 
treatise,  Hogg’s  composts  are  two  parts  dung,  one  part 
loam,  and  another  part  of  sand  and  calcareous  matters. 
In  the  supplement  he  says,  “young  plants,  like  young 
children,  thrive  best  on  plain  food.”  What  an 
exemplification  of  the  lessons  in  practical  physiology 
his  plants  had  taught  him  ! 

But — and  this  is  apropos  of  a  statement  made  recently 
by  a  writer  who  averred  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  that  Hogg’s  treatise  was 
published  in  1839 — it  was  not  necessary  to  know 
the  supplement  to  be  aware  that  Hogg’s  hand  had  no 
touch  in  any  edition  after  1822-3,  for  of  that  fact,  to 
any  one  possessing  even  a  smattering  of  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  the  treatise 
itself,  in  the  very  1839  edition  referred  to,  supplies 
incontestable  proof.  But  this  by  the  way  ;  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Hogg,  so  it  is  now.  There  were  always 
men  patient,  persevering,  intelligent,  loving  the  work 
for  the  work’s  own  sake  ;  and  there  were  then,  as  now, 
others  rushing  in  with  their  blatant,  discordant,  penny 
trumpet  notes,  flatulent  only  of  themselves. 

To  return  to  Hogg.  I  cannot  doubt  that  to  him 
belongs,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  wondrous 
improvement  effected  in  the  White-ground  Picotee. 
When  he  wrote  in  the  closing  months  of  1819  (his 
first  edition  was  published  in  February,  1820),  the 
flower — pounced,  serrated,  striped — was  without  classi¬ 
fication  or  order.  Hogg’s  manful  avowal  of  his. belief 
in  its  beauty,  drew  attention  to  its  possibilities,  with 
the  result  that  his  list  in  his  supplement  gives  us  the 
classification  followed  to  the  present  day.  And  what 
a  galaxy  of  beautiful  flowers  comes  back  upon  the  mind 
as  we  come  down  the  long  vista  from  that  day  to  this  ! 
Chastened  indeed  it  is  by  the  thought  of  friends  and 
fellow  workers  lost  by  the  way — Burroughes,  May, 
Norman,  Headly,  Hollyoake,  Marris,  and  many  others 
— but  the  flowers  are  ever  fresh  and  beautiful,  and 
never  fade.  “  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.” 

In  1848  Dr.  Homer  thought  “the  circle  for  improve¬ 
ment  was  narrowed  to  the  almost  extreme  point,”  yet 
looking  from  that  date  forward  to  the  present  day  it 
seems  as  if  improvement  at  that  time  was  only  at  the 
threshold.  What  a  cluster  of  glorious  flowers  came 
between  ’48  and  ’54  1  Hollyhoake’s  :  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Harris’s  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Albert  and  Victoria 
Regina,  Headly ’s  Venus  and  King  James,  Norman’s 
Mrs.  Norman,  Fellowes’  lovely  Ganymede  and  Haidee, 
Alfred,  Amy  Robsart  and  Mrs.  Bayley,  the  latter 
bantlings  of  my  own.  Then  came  fine  things  from 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Darlington':  Aurora,  Ada  Mary,  Lauretta, 
and  Dr.  Epps,  the  latter  surviving  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Simonite,  the  dear  old  Ben  of  his  familiars,  the  tried, 
trusted,  and  approved  friend  of  all  florists,  came  to  the 
front  at  this  period — the  close  of  the  fifties  and  the 
early  sixties— and  gave  us  his  Mary,  Mrs.  Summers, 
Wm.  Summers,  and  coming  to  more  recent  years  his 
Violet  Douglas  and  Mrs.  Gorton  ;  Mr.  Bower,  with 
his  John  Smith  and  Mrs.  Bower  ;  and  then  in  another 
decade  came  the  glorious  batch  from  our  friend  and 
fellow  worker  Robert  Lord,  of  Todmorden  :  Ann  Lord, 
Alice,  Minnie,  Fanny,  Zerlina,  Miss  Horner,  Miss  Lee, 
and  Cynthia — how  fine  the  latter  was  shown  at  the 
last  “Feast”  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union! — Mr. 
Hewitt  gave  us  his  magnificent  Muriel,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Fellowes,  ever  to  the  fore,  his  unbeatable  Mrs. 
Payne,  his  glorious  scarlet-edged  Constance  Heron,  his 
Madame  Corbin,  Duchess,  and  others  ;  Mr.  Rudd  his  Mrs. 
Rudd  and  Nellie,  the  latter,  discarded  first  for  its  gross 


growth  and  unseemly  appearance,  brought  by  Mr. 
Rowan  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Union,  disciplined,  refined,  and  chastened  to 
win  premier  prize,  and  find  universal  favour.  Mr. 
Willmer  gave  us  Clara  Penson  ;  and  Liddington’s 
Favourite,  dug  from  obscurity,  went  at  one  bound  into 
a  leading  front  place,  and  became  a  necessity  for  every 
first  class  collection.  Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Sharp 
gave  us  his  glorious  heavy-edged  scarlet,  Mrs.  Sharp. 
Other  flowers  are  rising  above  the  horizon,  and  soon, 
probably,  will  be  noted  in  full  noon-day  splendour. 
So  memory  delightedly  recalls  the  glories  of  the  far-off 
past,  and  brings  us  to  the  beauty  of  the  present,  or,  by 
anticipation,  to  that  of  the  closely  nearing  future. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  tale.  We  pass  in 
a  moment  through  a  long  vista  of  years,  but  who  can 
measure  the  importance  or  bound  the  limit  of  the 
influence  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings  has  had 
upon  us  ?  Poor  Hogg  was  soothed,  softened,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  chastened  in  his  troubles  by  his  flowers. 
May  it  be  ever  thus  with  every  generation  of  florists!  — 
E.  S.  Dodwell. 

Hyacinths  at  “Westminster. 

A  vert  fine  collection  of  some  200  plants  formed  one 
of  the  chief  features  at  the  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday  last.  They 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  evidenced  high- 
class  cultivation.  Amongst  them  were  several  new 
varieties,  which  were  submitted  for  certificates,  though 
all  failed  to  secure  the  coveted  award.  One  named  Sybil 
wis  a  single  variety  of  the  purple  or  claret  section, 
of  a  pale  purple-colour  and  close  compact  spike, 
decidedly  novel  and  fresh  in  colour,  and  likely  to  make 
a  good  exhibition  variety.  This  was  the  only  new  one 
that  could  lay  claim  to  high-class  quality.  Other 
novelties  were  Symmetry,  a  semi-double  creamy  white, 
with  slight  lines  of  pale  pink  along  the  segments. 
Lord  Salisbury,  double,  rosy  purple,  changing  to 
pale  lilac  with  age  ;  good  bell,  but  a  long  loose 
ungainly  spike.  Gladiator,  double,  pale  lilac-pink, 
with  slight  lines  of  rosy  purple,  apparently  likely  to 
make  a  good  spike,  but  it  was  only  partially  in  flower ; 
Criterion,  single  yellow,  very  much  in  the  way  of  Ida, 
but  perhaps  with  a  rather  deeper  yellow  tint ;  and 
Star  of  Hillegone,  pale  bright  salmon,  with  lines 
of  a  deeper  tint  of  salmon  on  the  segments,  and  good 
close  spike,  distinct  and  attractive.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  there  were  duplicates  of  leading  varieties  in  so 
large  a  group,  and  a  few  of  the  very  finest  are  to  be 
found  in  Garibaldi,  brilliant  pale  red,  extra  fine  ;  Alba 
superbissima,  pure  white  ;  King  of  the  Blues,  deep 
blue  with  darker  lines  ;  La  Grandesse,  white,  one  of 
the  very  best ;  Yon  Schiller,  bright  pale  red,  extra 
fine  ;  Grand  Maitre,  pale  blue  with  dark  lines,  a  fine 
and  striking  variety  ;  Koh-i-noor,  a  very  fine  red  ; 
Duke  of  Connaught,  dark  blue,  extra  fine  ;  Grand 
Lilas,  pale  silvery  blue  ;  Prince  Albert  Victor,  bright 
red,  and  fine  symmetrical  spike ;  Czar  Peter,  pale 
greyish  blue,  extra  fine  ;  Queen  of  the  Blues,  pale 
blue ;  Macaulay,  pale  red,  very  smooth  spike  ; 
La  Joyeuse,  deep  pink  tinted  with  red,  a  very  fine 
variety  ;  Countess  of  Rosebery,  delicate  pinkish  red, 
very  pretty  indeed  ;  Chimney  Sweep,  very  dark  blue  ; 
Masterpiece,  black,  one  of  the  deepest  in  colour  ;  and 
Electra,  pale  blue.  Add  to  these  Ida,  and  Bird  of 
Paradise,  yellow,  and  in  the  forgoing  list  one  may 
be  said  to  have  the  very  pick  of  the  single  Hyacinths. 

The  above  make  a  very  fine  lot  of  exhibition 
varieties.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for  decorative 
purposes,  for  we  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  finest 
Hyacinths  make  the  best  display.  Those  we  have 
named  in  the  selection  are  generally  moderate  in  price, 
and  some  of  them  quite  cheap. 

Cineraria,  Emperor  Frederick. 

Under  this  name  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  a  new  strain  of 
Cineraria  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  spring  exhibition.  It  was  certificated 
at  South  Kensington  last  year  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  Warwick.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
elongation  of  the  tubular  portion  of  the  florets  of  the 
ray,  while  the  flattened  limb  is  proportionately  short¬ 
ened.  The  disc  florets  appear  normal  and  perfect ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  hitherto  the  plants  have  failed 
to  produce  any  seed,  so  that  the  stock  has  been  increased 
by  propagation  from  off-sets.  A  microscopical  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  florets  failed  to  show  any  trace  of 
pollen,  the  anthers  being  semi-transparent  and  empty. 
Should  this  peculiarity  continue,  the  strain  may  easily 
be  kept  pure  ;  but  if  variations  are  desired  from  this, 


the  pollen  of  some  other  kind  must  be  applied 
artificially.  The  plants  are  dwarf,  very  floriferous  and 
compact,  while  the  rays  of  the  flower  heads  are  of  a  rich 
reddish  purple  self  colour,  both  pleasing  and  attractive. 

Pelargonium,  Swanley  Double  “WTiite. 

Referring  to  the  note  on  this  Pelargonium  at  p.  475, 
will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  when  on  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
CanUell’s  nursery,  early  in  December  last,  I  was  as 
much  astonished  with  the  dwarf  bushy  habit  of  growth 
of  this  variety  as  I  was  with  its  floriferousness.  Most 
lovers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Cannell  and  Swanley  in  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  many  varieties  of  great  merit ;  but  I 
venture  to  predict  that  this  last  comer,  when  it  becomes 
well  known,  will  eclipse  in  popularity  all  the  kinds 
that  have  previously  been  sent  out  from  that  floral 
depot.  As  I  saw  the  plants  last  December  by  the 
hundred,  all  so  full  of  flower  and  so  compact  in  growth 
as  to  forcibly  remind  one  that  they  had  all  been  cast  in 
a  mould,  I  exclaimed,  “Why,  Mr.  Cannell,  whatever 
variety  is  this  ?”  The  reply  was,  “Ah  !  that  is  a  good 
thing.  We  have  christened  it  Swanley  Double  White, 
but  it  should  have  been  called  Perpetual  Double  White, 
for  it  is  always  in  flower.  We  had  it  from  Paris  without 
name.”  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  I  bought  plants, 
and  I  can  honestly  aver  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
character  “perpetual”  has  proved  correct.  For  the 
production  of  white  flowers  during  the  winter  season,  I 
question  not  only  whether  we  have  any  other  Pelar¬ 
gonium  to  equal  it,  but  whether  there  is  a  white 
flowering  plant  of  any  kind  that  can  do  so.  I  mean  to 
try  it  for  bedding  ;  but  I  am  not  so  sanguine  of  success 
in  this  direction,  as  none  of  the  doubles  turn  out  well 
as  bedders,  for  either  they  make  too  much  wood,  or  the 
flowers  become  so  full  that  rainfall  rots  them.  —  TV.  TV. 

Selection  of  Dahlias. 

Mr.  Titus  Dvson,  Milnsbridge,  asks  for  the  names  of 
a  small  collection  of  Dahlias  to  be  shown  under  the 
following  headings,  and  our  selections  are  given  in  each 
case.  Six  show  varieties  :  Constancy,  Hon.  Mr.  Percy 
Wyndham,  Joseph  Green,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  Thomas  Hobbs.  Three  fancy  Dahlias  : 
Gaiety,  Miss  Browning,  and  Professor  Fawcett.  Three 
dark  Dahlias  :  George  Rawlings,  James  Vick,  and 
Prince  of  Denmark.  Three  striped  Dahlias  :  Annie 
Pritchard,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Harry  Glasscock. 
Three  yellow  Dahlias  :  John  Neville  Keynes,  Joseph 
B.  Service,  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Jeffard.  Three  scarlet  or 
crimson  Dahlias  :  James  Stephen,  John  Standish,  and 
Mr.  G.  Harris.  Six  other  good  useful  show  Dahlias 
will  be  found  in  Clara,  Georgians,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Sunbeam,  and  William  Rawlings. 
Six  other  good  fancy  Dahlias  :  George  Barnes,  Fanny 
Sturt,  Maid  of  Athens,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
and  Peacock. 

The  Florist  Emmerton. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  Thomas  Hogg’s  work  on 
The  Culture  of  the  Carnation  and  other  Florists' 
Flowers,  published  in  1823,  the  old  Paddington  florist 
gives  a  quotation  from  “Emmerton  on  the  Auricula,” 
and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  about  the  years 
1835  and  1836  a  number  of  extracts  from  some  work  of 
Emmerton’s  were  published  in  Harrison’s  FloricuUural 
Cabinet.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any 
information  respecting  this  author,  and  the  correct 
title  of  his  work  ?  or,  better  still,  does  anyone  know 
who  has  a  copy  of  the  same  to  dispose  of? — E.  V. 

- - ->X<- - 

AZALEA  BALSAMINiEFLORA. 

The  foliage  of  this  plant  has  much  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  that  of  the  Indian  Azalea  with  which  we  are  not 
so  familiar,  the  individual  leaves  being  about  the  same 
size,  but  when  in  flower  the  plant  is  quite  distinct,  and 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  a  great  acquisition. 
The  dwarf  habit,  the  floriferous  nature  of  the  plant  and 
the  double  flowers  are  all  recommendations  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked.  The  latter  are  regularly  and  per¬ 
fectly  double,  of  a  bright  salmon-red,  and  of  good  size 
compared  with  that  of  the  plant  bearing  them  ;  while 
in  general  appearance  the}-  may  be  compared  to  a 
Camellia-flowered  Balsam,  owing  to  the  imbricated  and 
recurved  condition  of  the  petals.  It  is  a  distinct 
species,  and  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  from  Japan 
by  Mr.  William  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  with 
whom  it  flowers  annually  and  freely,  even  in  a  small 
state— say  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  flowers  last  a 
long  time  in  perfection  owing  to  their  double  character, 
and  may  be  used  in  bouquets  and  other  floral  decora¬ 
tions,  or  for  conservatory  work. 
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PRIMULA  SINENSIS.* 

In  offering  the  following  remarks  I  will  dwell  entirely 
on  that  well-known  and  highly  appreciated  species 
Primula  sinensis,  and  will  treat  on  the  system  or 
mode  of  culture  which  1  have  generally  practised.  The 
period  from  the  time  the  seed  is  deposited  in  the  soil 
till  the  flowering  is  over,  is  one  of  careful  watching 
and  wondering  whether  the  seed  will  germinate  ; 
the  progress  of  the  plant’s  growth  and  the  development 
of  the  flower  truss  ;  and  whether  the  colours  are 
according  to  the  description  given  in  the  catalogue. 
Finally  a  few  are  selected  for  seed  saving  if  any  possess 
good  qualities,  and  the  grower  feels  so  inclined. 

Seed  may  be  sown  from  January  to  July,  according 
to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  grower  ;  any  time 
about  the  end  of  March  will  do  well  for  mid-winter 
work,  and  later  for  spring  use.  Seed  sown  the  second 
or  third  week  in  July  will  make  nice  plants  to  flower  in 
March  the  following  season.  In  sowing  seed — whether 
it  is  of  one’s  own  saving  or  from  a  nurseryman — I  would 
advocate  keeping  each  variety  and  colour  separate,  as 


gradually  expose  to  light,  and  let  it  gradually  become 
inured  to  a  colder  temperature. 

Allow  the  seedlings  to  become  nice  little  plants 
before  handling  them.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  prick 
them  into  a  box,  as  it  saves  a  great  amount  of  watering, 
and  allows  the  plants  to  get  a  good  start  ;  they  can 
then  be  easily  lifted  and  potted  when  required.  The 
more  general  plan  is  to  pot  them  off  into  thumb  pots. 
Where  this  is  practised,  they  require  careful  watching 
so  that  they  may  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  as 
dryness  at  the  root  is  almost  fatal  to  the  Primula  at 
any  stage  of  its  growth.  They  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  scarcely  any  direct  sunlight  will  touch 
them,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  moderately  moist. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  they  will  require 
shifting  into  larger-sized  pots,  never  allowing  them  to 
become  pot-bound  before  shifting ;  for  if  you  once 
allow  them  to  become  matted  with  roots  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  a  great  part  of  their  strength  is  gone, 
and  they  become  almost  useless  for  further  shifting. 
As  soon  as  the  young  roots  make  their  appearance 


own  favourite  manure  for  liquid  purposes  is  good  clean 
cow-manure,  which  I  find  can  be  administered  to  a 
much  stronger  extent  than  any  other  kind  I  have  used. 
The  plants  also  seem  to  enjoy  it,  as  testified  by  the 
dark  green  leathery  texture  the  leaves  assume,  while 
the  flower  truss  seems  to  push  up  a  much  stronger 
stem,  supporting  their  lovely  heads  well  above  the 
foliage.  Of  course,  one  must  be  careful  to  commence 
gradually  with  whatever  kind  of  manure  the  grower 
fancies,  so  as  to  accustom  the  plants  to  it. 

The  temperature  in  the  summer  cannot  very  well  be 
regulated,  and  there  need  be  no  necessity  for  trying  to 
do  so,  as  it  will  then  be  quite  sufficient  without  any 
artificial  aid.  The  winter  season  is  the  time  when  one 
requires  to  know  the  proper  heat  and  position  for  the 
plants.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  40°  to  50°  is  quite 
sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in  perfect  health,  provided 
the  atmosphere  is  kept  moderately  dry.  During  the 
past  winter  I  have  kept  our  stock  in  a  heated  pit,  with 
a  single  3-in.  flow  and  return  pipe,  and  in  frosty 
weather  the  pipes  only  cleared  the  frost  from  the  glass 


Azalea  balsamin.eflora. 


certain  colours  germinate  -much  quicker  than  others. 
Whites,  for  instance,  are  always  longer  than  the  others 
in  germinating,  so  that  in  sowing  mixed  seed  one  may 
he  deceived  by  choosing  the  strongest  seedlings,  thereby 
often  losing  the  finest  plants  both  in  habit  and  colour. 
In  preparing  the  pots  for  seed,  they  should  be  half 
filled  with  crocks,  then  covered  with  half-rotten  leaves 
to  the  depth  of  1  in.,  the  rest  of  the  pot  being  filled  up 
with  fine  sifted  soil  composed  of  leaf-soil,  turfy  loam, 
and  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  to  render  the 
mixture  free  and  porous,  and  the  whole  pressed  mode¬ 
rately  firm.  The  seed  may  then  be  sown  and  thinly 
covered  with  the  same  mixture.  The  pot  must  then  be 
placed  in  the  warmest  position  available,  in  order  that 
the' seed  may  germinate  as  speedily  as  possible,  thereby 
saving  a  great  amount  of  seed,  as  the  young  embryo  is 
forced  into  growth  before  it  has  time  to  decay.  Place 
a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pot,  or  anything  that  will  keep 
the  soil  moist,  as  nothing  spoils  the  germinating  power 
of  the  seed  so  much  as  allowing  it  to  become  dry.  As 
soon  as  any  signs  of  life  appear,  uncover  the  pot, 

*  Read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Beaton,  Stile  Hall,  Chiswick,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
March  14th,  1888. 


through  the  soil,  they  ought  to  he  shifted  into  larger 
pots.  I  find  Primulas  always  grow  much  better,  and 
make  more  healthy  plants  when  so  attended  to  than  if 
allowed  to  get  starved  before  shifting. 

The  soil  with  many  people  seems,  in  their  opinion,  to 
require  a  great  amount  of  manufacturing,  but  I  have 
never  found  much  trouble  in  growing  Primulas  in 
any  soil  possessing  good  qualities  for  growing  soft- 
wooded  stuff.  I  generally  add  a  small  portion  of  peat, 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser,  which  I 
believe  gives  health,  strength,  and  vigour  to  the  plants. 
After  getting  their  last  shift  they  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  or,  if  late  in  the  autumn,  where  the 
frost  can  be  just  kept  from  them,  with  a  position 
close  to  the  glass,  so  that  the  foliage  may  become  short 
and  stubbly  ;  sprinkle  the  plants  with  water  occasionally 
through  a  fine  rose,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  and  make  such  foliage  as  will  perfectly 
satisfy  the  heart  of  the  grower. 

"When  in  full  growth,  the  Primula -will  stand  watering 
with  good  strong  liquid  manure  ;  it  matters  not  what 
kind  the  grower  may  fancy,  as  opinions  on  that  subject, 
as  on  all  other  things,  differ  to  a  great  extent.  My 


directly  above  where  they  pass  through,  and  the  result 
has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  plants  ought  to 
be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  keeping  all 
perfectly  dry  around  the  staging,  to  avoid  their  damping 
off  at  the  base. 

Plenty  of  air  ought  to  be  given  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  as  nursing  the  plants  soon  reduces  their 
strength,  and  undermines  their  constitution,  making 
them  unable  to  withstand  any  variation  of  the  tem¬ 
perature.  Pinching  out  the  main  or  first  flower  truss 
is  a  matter  of  much  difference  of  opinion.  With  plants 
that  are  intended  to  make  large  specimens  either  for 
show  or  decorative  purposes,  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  flower  trusses  should  be  picked  out  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  until  the  grower  may  think  the  plants  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  form  masses  of  flower  in 
conformity  with  their  size.  For  general  cultivation  in 
48-sized  pots  it  is  unnecessary  to  pinch  any  flower  out. 
Exception  of  course  can  be  taken  to  this  rule,  as  a 
grower  may  find  all  his  plants  coming  into  flower  at 
once  ;  it  is  then  quite  necessary  to  pinch  the  most 
forward  flowers,  and  still  have  moderate-sized  heads  of 
bloom. 
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Every  grower  of  Primulas  ought  to  have  a  desire  to 
improve  his  varieties,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  batch 
of  good  sorts  cannot  he  got  from  a  single  packet  of  seed, 
and  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  purchase  all  a 
nurseryman’s  best  varieties.  Many  a  good  strain  is 
lost  for  want  of  the  possessor  carefully  saving  the  seed. 
The  Primula  ought  to  be  taken  more  in  hand  by  private 
growers,  and  not  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  nursery¬ 
men  to  raise  all  our  best  varieties.  In  a  batch  of 
seedlings  possibly  there  may  be  only  two  or  three  that 
possess  any  marked  good  quality,  and  very  often  the 
one  lacks  what  the  other  possesses,  and  vice  versa. 
The  hybridist  must  choose,  as  far  as  his  opinion  and 
fancy  go,  what  plants  he  wants  to  save,  then  fertilise 
the  one  with  the  pollen  of  the  other,  wTith  an  aim  to 
combine  the  two  distinct  qualities  into  one  plant  ;  and 
I  can  assure  my  hearers,  should  they  give  the  ex¬ 
periment  a  trial,  they  will  be  satisfied  their  labours 
have  not  been  in  vain,  and  will  enjoy  a  great  amount 
of  pleasure  in  watching  the  little  gems  developing  their 
first  bloom. — G.  Beaton,  Stile  Hall,  ChiswicTc. 

- - 

PRIZES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  “Practical,”  at 
p.  458,  in  reference  to  the  Lewisham  &  District  Floral 
Society  call  for  a  rather  more  lengthy  reply,  and 
trespass  on  your  valuable  space,  than  I  should  feel 
warranted  in  taking  up,  were  it  not  for  the  misleading 
statements  contained  therein.  If  local  amateur  societies 
are  to  be  open  to  such  attacks  as  your  correspondent 
indulges  in,  who  will  venture  to  undertake  the  thankless 
work  of  conducting  them?  The  society  under  comment 
was  started  some  two  years  ago  as  a  purely  amateur  floral 
society  (not  “Mum”  society)  for  the  benefit  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  and  1  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  mere 
amount  of  prize-money  distributed  is  all  the  benefit 
bestowed  upon  its  members.  If  every  society  is  to  be 
judged  solely  on  this  money  principle,  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  better  close  at  once,  and  horticulture  go 
to  the  dogs. 

“  Practical  ”  tries  to  show  that  the  real  income  of  the 
society  is  £267,  against  benefits  received  £50,  when  the 
balance  sheet  plainly  shows  total  gross  income  £227, 
with  an  unfortunate  deficit  from  the  previous  year  of 
£56,  making  the  nett  available  income  only  £171. 
Now,  in  reference  to  the  prize-money  Had  “Prac¬ 
tical  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
affairs  at  the  annual  meeting — he  takes  care  to  point 
out  all  the  misfortunes— he  would  know  that  instead 
of  £50,  a  final  balance  and  total  of  £64  was  actually 
paid  to  the  prize-winners.  “Practical”  would  have 
your  readers  believe  that  this  money  was  all  the 
benefit  the  members  received,  though  he  knows  full 
well  that  every  member  received  a  free  ticket  for  each 
of  the  two  shows  held  in  addition  to  his  own  pass, 
representing  a  total  of  £48.  This  in  all  fairness, 
should  be  credited  as  equivalent  to  prize-money  paid, 
for  he  must  know  very  well  that  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  to  which  he  refers,  actually  sell  their 
tickets,  the  profits  of  which  are  absolute  gain,  and  can 
go  direct  to  swell  the  prize-money.  A  society  of  this 
description,  whose  aim  is  to  develope  horticulture  in  its 
district,  must  cater  for  the  whole  of  the  members, 
exhibitors  or  non-exhibitors,  and  the  actual  amount 
of  prize-money  paid  is  no  criterion  of  the  good 
done.  Non-exhibitors  look  for  something  more  than  a 
simple  free  pass  for  themselves. 

The  remarks  with  regard  to  expenditure  are  simply 
ludicrous.  Why  should  a  local  society  in  its  infancy, 
having  to  provide  continual  attractions  in  the  way  of 
meetings,  at  which  various  papers  are  read,  &e.,  cost 
less  than  a  society  like  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  simply  because  of  its  larger  number  of  members? 
A  really  practical  man  knows  that  printing  costs  nearly 
as  much  for  300  copies  as  it  does  for  500  copies  of 
matter  ;  besides,  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
is  exceedingly  favoured  in  all  its  expenses  by  its 
connection  with  the  Aquarium  Company.  During  the 
year  a  vast  deal  of  printed  matter  was  circulated  in 
the  society  in  anticipation  of  future  benefit,  and  anyone 
taking  the  trouble  to  follow  the  working  of  the  society 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  economy  with  which  it 
was  conducted  throughout. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  society  were  very  simple,  but 
first  of  all  it  was  encumbered  by  too  many  “  drones,” 
who  did  little  or  nothing  to  augment  the  funds.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  of  all  the  members  connected  with 
it,  only  one  has  challenged  it  in  any  way,  or  showed 
anything  but  sympathy  with  its  failures,  and  this 
member  actually  takes  one  of  the  medals  from  the 


society,  has  all  the  benefits  of  free  admission  for  self 
and  friends  to  the  shows,  and  pays  nothing  but  his 
simple  subscription.  I  call  such  a  member  a  “drone  ” 
in  the  society. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  expenditure.  The  reference 
to  tents,  &c.,  might  be  passed  over  were  it  not  to  show 
the  ignorance  of  such  matters  of  our  “practical” 
friend.  He  puts  this  value  at  something  like  £34, 
perhaps  he  would  be  surprised  to  know  that,  for  the 
summer  show  alone,  over  £1,000  worth  of  tenting 
and  tabling  was  provided  and  used  ;  and  considering 
that  last  year  was  “  Jubilee  year,”  when  all  tents  were 
at  a  premium,  the  hire  was  moderate,  but  the  amount 
also  included  the  fittings  for  the  winter  show. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  “ditch,”  your  correspon¬ 
dent  simply  insults  the  owner  of  “Riverdale,”  who 
so  generously  placed  his  extensive  and  picturesque 
grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  free  of 
expense,  save  and  except  that  a  temporary  bridge 
measuring  some  56  ft.  by  20  ft.,  had  to  be  erected  over 
the  river  which  runs  through  the  meadows,  for  the 
passage  of  the  exhibitor’s  vans,  &c.  Again  your 
correspondent  shows  how  “practical  ”  he  is. 

If  it  were  not  that  I  fear  I  have  already  taken  up 
too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  I  would  show  further 
how  unjust  “  Practical  ”  is.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  not 
an  item  in  the  balance  sheet  was  questioned  by  any¬ 
one  at  the  meeting,  and  that  the  whole  details  of  the 
expenses  could  have  been  given  by  those  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  present,  had  they  been  enquired  for,  as  all  the 
books  and  accounts  were  on  the  table. — Justice. 

[Without  going  thoroughly  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  we  must  point  out  to  “Justice”  that  in  mixing 
up  members’  benefits  with  exhibitors’  rights  he  has 
somewhat  begged  the  question.  “Practical”  appears 
to  us  to  have  discussed  the  society’s  affairs  from  an 
exhibitor’s  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  from  a  member’s 
point  of  view,  and  “Justice”  will  surely  allow  that  if 
a  flower  show  is  organised  for  the  members’  pleasure  or 
benefit,  it  is  the  exhibitors  who  make  the  show,  and  no 
matter  whether  members  or  not,  if  prizes  are  offered, 
they  are  entitled  to  first  consideration.  The  society 
may  have  been  unfortunate  in  having  too  many 
“  drones  ”  among  its  members,  but  “Justice”  is  even 
more  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  the  member  who 
won  a  medal,  as  an  illustrative  sample  of  the  genus. 
If  a  member  pays  his  subscription,  and  by  exhibiting 
his  flowers  helps  to  make  a  show,  what  more  can  be 
expected  of  him  ?  Such  a  member  we  should  class  with 
the  working  bees,  and  not  with  the  “drones.”: — Ed.] 
- - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

Dwaef-Teained  Specimens. — If  young  plants  are 
employed  for  the  production  of  specimens,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  a  long  season  to  build  up  a  good 
foundation.  The  cuttings  should  be  rooted  early  in 
autumn  ;  good  strong  cuttings  should  be  taken  early  in 
October,  placing  each  in  the  centre  of  small  pots  filled 
with  any  light  sandy  soil ;  afterwards  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame  which  must  be  kept  close  for  a  fortnight,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  nicely  rooted,  and  may  have  a 
little  fresh  air  given  them  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  but  before  they  are 
root-bound,  larger  pots  must  be  employed  in  order  to 
keep  them  growing  vigorously  without  any  check. 
The  compost  for  this  potting  should  consist  of  two- 
parts  chopped  turves,  and  one  part  of  leaf-soil  and 
half  decayed  manure,  adding  sufficient  coarse  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  After  the  operation  of  potting 
is  completed,  they  must  be  returned  to  the  cold  frame 
until  sharp  frost  sets  in,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  them  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  where  frost  can 
be  excluded,  and  air  given  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

When  the  plants  have  attained  about  8  ins.  high, 
their  points  should  be  taken  out,  in  order  to  cause  them 
to  put  out  side  branches,  about  six  of  which  may  be 
trained  horizontally  by  the  use  of  pegs,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken,  as  they  will  readily  break  from  the  main 
stem  at  this  period.  After  the  growths  have  made  about 
12  ins.,  these  must  be  stopped  again.  This  operation 
must  be  performed  periodically  until  the  second  week  in 
June,  after  which  all  the  shoots  must  be  carefully 
trained  and  tied.  About  the  middle  of  March  the 
plants  will  be  ready  for  shifting  into  6-in.  or  8-in.  pots, 
using  the  same  compost  as  before,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  fine  bone  dust  or  dissolved  bones,  about  a  6-in. 
potful  being  quite  sufficient  for  each  barrowful  of 
compost.  After  this  period  they  may  be  returned  to  a 
cold  frame,  where  they  must  remain  until  the  latter  end 
of  May,  giving  them  abundance  of  ventilation  to  keep 

*  A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  tValkley  Amateur  Floral 
Society,  on  March  23rd. 


hem  strong  and  healthy.  Do  not  allow  them  to  get 
crowded  at  any  time,  as  this  causes  them  to  become 
drawn  and  produce  weakly  growth,  which  is  often  the 
cause  of  their  being  attacked  by  green-fly. 

The  first  week  in  June  I  consider  to  be  quite  late 
enough  for  them  to  receive  their  final  shift  into  the 
flowering  pots,  which  must  be  well  drained.  The  size 
I  use  is  12  ins.  in  diameter.  This  time  the  potting 
must  be  done  very  firmly,  taking  care  to  ram  the  soil 
well  round  the  sides,  as  this  'will  save  much  labour  in 
watering  during  their  stay  out  in  the  open  air,  hard 
potting  preventing  the  water  from  percolating  through 
the  soil  too  quickly. 

I  prefer  old  plants  to  young  ones  for  specimen  grow- 
ing,  not  because  I  think  they  produce  better  flowers, 
but  because  I  find  they  are  much  less  trouble  to  manage, 
which  is  a  consideration  to  me ;  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  many  would  grow  a  few  trained  plants  if  they 
knew  how  to  succeed  with  very  little  trouble.  I  will 
.  try  to  explain  in  a  few  words  how  easy  it  is  to  produce 
creditable  specimens  from  old  stools. 

Select  from  any  of  the  following  varieties  Mrs. 
Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  George  Glenny,  Lady  Harding, 
Mrs.  Shipman,  John  Salter,  Mrs.  Haliburton  and  any 
of  the  Queen  family,  Dr.  Sharp,  Annie  Salter,  Christine, 
La  Nymphe,  Bouquet  Fait,  Elaine,  James  Salter,  Lady 
Selborne.  Any  of  the  above  are  suitable  for  specimens. 
After  the  flowers  have  faded  in  November  or  December, 
those  intended  for  specimens  should  be  cut  down  to 
within  8  ins.  of  the  soil.  Remove  all  shoots  and 
suckers  from  the  base,  which  will  cause  the  old  wood 
to  throw  out  growths  close  to  where  it  was  cut. 
These  shoots  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  away  as  freely 
as  possible,  thinning  out  all  but  six. 

Some  time  about  the  middle  of  January,  they  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  have  all  the  soil  shook  from 
their  roots,  and  any  suckers  removed  that  maybe  found 
amongst  them.  Then  replace  them  in  6-in.  or  7-in. 
well-drained  pots,  and  return  them  to  a  greenhouse, 
giving  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions  in  order 
to  prevent  their  shoots  becoming  too  much  drawn. 
When  the  growths  have  attained  a  length  of  about 
12  ins.,  they  should  have  their  points  taken  out,  and 
afterwards  tied  down  carefully,  using  sticks  to  support 
them.  About  the  end  of  March,  the  plants  should  be 
shifted  to  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  remain  until 
the  last  week  in  May,  removing  the  sashes  during  fine 
and  favourable  days,  also  sprinkling  overhead  morning 
and  evening,  as  this  will  help  to  keep  down  green-fly, 
and  assist  them  to  produce  side-shoots  more  freely. 
About  the  last  week  in  May  or  the  first  week  in  June, 
they  should  receive  their  final  shift,  using  well-drained 
pots,  after  which  all  shoots  must  be  secured  down  to 
the  edges  of  the  pots.  It  is  the  general  practice  to  tie 
two  sticks  across  the  top  of  the  pot  in  the  form  of 
an  X  5  to  these  a  wire  rim  is  fastened  to  tie  the 
principal  branches  to,  but  Ihaveneverfounditnecessary. 
The  only  means  I  employ  is  to  tie  a  strong  piece  of 
matting  round  the  pot,  to  which  I  fasten  the  shoots 
close  down  to  the  rim  by  other  pieces  of  the  same 
material.  About  the  second  week  in  June  is  quite  late 
enough  to  stop  the  shoots  for  the  last  time,  and  by  the 
end  of  July  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  growth  to 
form  a  respectable  plant.  At  this  period  all  the  shoots 
must  be  regulated  and  finally  tied  down.  Nothing 
more  will  be  required  to  be  done  before  September, 
when  stakes  must  be  prepared  and  painted  green.  I 
find  2-ft.  sticks  of  sufficient  length  for  most  of  the 
varieties  ;  but  it  is  best  to  have  them  long  enough,  as 
they  can  be  shortened  if  it  be  found  requisite  when  the 
flowers  open. 

Watering  is  one  of  the  Principal  points  to  be  attended 
to,  and  any  neglect  o  this  iVpwtant  matter  may  lead 
o  disastrous  results  C.  an.-  <-r  d,  rom  the  time  the 
cutting  is  first  inser.  •  1  n  c  :e  a  m.-o  it.e  plants  in 
full  bloom.  Do  in  -  :  i  ■  -r  ui  i  me,  as  1  do  not 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  to  yo  ;  r  ,  t  they  must  be  satu¬ 
rated  all  the  year  i-  •  i : :  ?  :  i  t  i  -  h  to  remind  you 
that  although  th  ;y  are  a  ivy  ‘  t  ;  or  -  "  too  much  either 
of  a  weak  or  a  stroa  '  ;ia  are  wit!  mil  tate  much  against 
success.  No  liquid  nu  airo  .-houM  be  given  till  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  not-  when  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  apply  a  lit  levcik  so  t-water  occasionally, 
which  will  keep  t’.ia  pi  m  s  .rowing  vigorously,  and 
their  foliage  will  reUtn  a  go.)  I  healthy  dark  green. 
As  soon  as  th)  lulls  are  sM.  ce  ling  must  commence, 
and  continue  l  u. it: I  c.te  liw-rs  have  partly  expanded. 
Twice  a  week  w.  I  •;  >  :  •  t  no  t  h  at  first,  but  as  the 
buds  advance  a  :•  i  manure  may  be  given 

stronger  an  l  o  te  i  r.  •-  .  a  is  of  liquid  are  recom- 

menc4d  for  fee  li  t  0  t  •  e  u  urns.  I  generally  use 

a  e  sulphate  e  handful  to  twelve 
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gallons  of  water  and  stable  drainings,  the  latter  not 
being  used  very  strong. 

Disbudding :  This  operation  must  commence  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  continue  forward  until  all 
the  buds  are  secured,  leaving  only  one  to  each  shoot, 
removing  all  that  may  form  round  the  centre  one  ;  also 
remove  any  little  side  shoots  which  may  appear  below 
the  stems. 

Pests :  If,  whilst  the  plants  are  in  the  open  air, 
green-fly  puts  in  an  appearance,  the  best  way  to  destroy 
them  is  to  dust  the  plants  with  tobacco  powder  or 
snuff,  early  in  the  morning  when  the  foliage  is  damp. 

Several  species  of  caterpillars  infest  the  plants,  which 
are  a  source  of  much  trouble,  and  can  only  be  destroyed 
by  hand  picking.  A  diligent  search  for  these  depre¬ 
dators  must  be  made  daily,  especially  after  the  buds 
are  set.  Mildew  often  makes  its  appearance  towards 
the  autumn  ;  this  must  be  kept  in  check  by  syringing 
the  foliage  with  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  soft-soap  to 
each  gallon  of  water,  with  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur 
mixed  with  it.  It  is  advisable  to  syringe  with  this 
mixture  before  housing  the  plants,  whether  affected 
or  not,  as  this  acts  as  a  prevention,  which  is  better  than 
cure. — J.  Walker. 

- - - 

ARDENING  ffflSCELLANY. 


Galanthus  Elwesii. 

This  Snowdrop,  the  finest  of  all  now  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  is  not  met  with  nearly  so  often,  nor  in  such 
quantities  as  its  great  merits  would  deserve.  Size, 
form,  colour,  length  of  blooming- season,  and  hardiness, 
are  some  of  the  good  qualities  it  possesses  ;  seldom  all 
found  in  the  same  plant.  Though  G.  plicatus  and  G. 
Imperati  can  at  least  boast  of  size,  still  they  do  not 
possess  the  same  fine  development  of  form  as  G.  Elwesii, 
nor  have  they  the  very  distinct  and  beautiful  markings 
which  are  found  on  the  three  inner  segments  of  this 
plant.  I  have  again  this  spring  found  the  period  of 
blooming  remarkably  long,  having  gathered  the  first 
bunch  of  blooms  about  the  25th  of  January  ;  and  now 
I  have  before  me  as  I  write  (March  27th),  a  good  bunch 
of  late  blooms.  Amongst  a  large  number  of  the 
Snowdrops  grown  here  I  noticed  several  distinct  forms, 
and  had  I  selected  them  earlier  in  the  spring,  I  should 
have  been  able  to  send  a  representative  set  for  illustra¬ 
tion.  I  have  sent  some  more  blooms  with  globose 
ovaries,  showing  that  the  one  figured  last  week  was 
not  altogether  an  exceptional  thing.  — J.  T.  Poe, 
Piverston,  Nenagh.  — 

Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

A  very  pretty  and  interesting  feature  at  the  late 
Preston  Spring  Show,  consisted  of  collections  shown 
by  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  and  the  Misses  ffarington,  of 
“twenty  pots  of  bulbs,  corms,  tubers,  or  rhizomes  in 
6-in.  pots.”  I  noticed  in  the  groups  several  old- 
fashioned  plants  now  seldom  seen  at  shows,  but  which 
are  always  objects  of  pleasure  and  interest.  Besides 
Callas,  Tydeas,  Gloxinias,  Amaryllis,  Eucharis, 
Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips,  there  were  some 
good  pots  of  Iris  reticulata,  Lachenalia  bicolor,  Scilla 
sibirica  and  S.  nutans  alba,  Snowdrops,  Tropsolum 
tricolorum,  Anemone  fulgens,  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Eritillarias  and  Liliums.  These  were  much  admired, 
each  plant  being  well  grown  and  flowered,  and  reflecting 
credit  on  their  respective  owners.  —  W.  S. 


“  A  Grower  ”  prefers  larger  pots  ;  but  with  us  success 
has  proved  more  certain  with  small  ones  at  that  ofttimes 
dull  season  of  the  year  when  neither  much  soil  nor 
moisture  are  essential.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  at 
the  time  I  recommend  the  first  stopping  the  plants 
will  have  made  good  headway,  and  will  have  several 
joints  to  break  from,  which  they  certainly  will  do 
when  grown  under  cool  treatment  If  potted  quite 
firmly,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  sun  and  air  when 
outside  elements  will  permit,  their  natural  breaks  will 
be  more  frequent.  If  kept  in  strong  heat  and  large 
pots,  gross  growth  is  caused,  necessitating  frequent 
stoppings,  and  a  less  hardy  constitution — objects  to  be 
studiously  avoided.  Early  potting  and  stopping  means 
plenty  of  time  for  them  to  make  and  consolidate  their 
growths — much  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  plants 
placed  in  12-in.  pots  at  the  end  of  July,  a  size  not  often 
so  accommodating  as  two  well -grown  plants  in  6-in. 
pots,  entailing  less  labour  and  attention  than  under  the 
exotic  treatment. — J.  F. 

Successful  Mignonette  Culture. 

Mr.  A.  'Waters,  Farington  House,  near  Preston,  has 
at  the  present  time  some  grand  examples  of  Mignonette 
in  pots.  These  were  sown  last  J uly  in  small  pots,  the 
seedlings  as  they  appeared  being  thinned  out  to  the  num¬ 
ber  desired,  which,  in  due  course,  were  potted,  and  when 
necessary  were  again  potted  into  8 -in.  pots.  They  were 
then  stood  on  pots  on  the  front  stage  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  attended  to  in  regard  to  staking  and  tying,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  they  are  about  18  ins.  above  the 
pots,  1  yard  or  more  round,  full  of  stout  and  vigorous 
foliage,  and  covered  with  fine  heads  of  sweet-scented 
flowers.  To  lovers  of  this  plant — and  who  do  not 
admire  it  ? — these  are  capital  examples  of  good  culture. 
Mr.  Waters  has  also  a  fine  lot  of  Eucharis  amazonica 
free  from  mite  or  any  other  ailment.  These  have 
rewarded  him  with  a  fine  batch  of  flowers,  and  can  be 
made  to  do  so  again  at  almost  any  reasonable  period. 
The  Vines  at  this  establishment  are  examples  of 
excellent  culture.  I  hope,  however,  to  see  them  a 
little  later  on,  when  I  will  send  a  few  notes  respecting 
them.  —  W.  Swan. 

The  New  Garden  Pest. 

After  reading  the  account  given  by  “  E.  T.  B.” 
(p.  154)  of  this  new  enemy  to  the  gardener — namely, 
the  Orthezia  insignis — I  felt  very  much  interested  in 
the  new  comer,  and  had  a  quiet  stroll  through  the 
hothouses  at  Kew  to  see  if  the  evil  was  anything  more 
than  an  imaginary  one,  or  whether,  especially  on  being 
made  public,  the  authorities  there  had  taken  steps  to 
eradicate  the  pest.  Even  after  the  dull  winter  season 
the  Orthezia  seems  as  flourishing  as  ever,  without 
apparently  being  molested  in  any  way.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  it,  as  it  is  rather  a  sluggish  and 
conspicuous  insect  of  some  size,  resembling  on  super¬ 
ficial  examination  the  appearance  of  a  mealy-bug.  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  there  is  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  adult  female  specimens 
with  the  excellent  illustration  given  by  “  E.  T.  B.” 
Besides  the  plant  given  by  your  correspondent  as  the 
favourite  haunt  of  this  siugular  insect,  others  are  also 
affected,  such  as  Gesnera  elongata,  belonging  to  another 
family  of  plants  grown  in  the  Begonia  house,  where  it 
was  stated  to  have  first  been  noticed.  Plants  allied  to 
the  Strobilanthus,  however,  seem  to  be  most  affected, 
such  as  Barleria  and  Goldfussia  isophylla.  A  colony 
has  also  found  its  way  to  the  Palm-house,  where 
Justicia  hyssopifolia  is  severely  attacked. — A  Gardener. 


Double-flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

In  reply  to  “  A  Grower  ”  (p.  457)  whose  kindly-dis¬ 
posed  criticism  and  cultural  details  one  cannot  fail 
to  appreciate,  and  who,  in  providing  plants  in  12-in. 
pots  well  furnished  and  suitable  for  producing  large 
quantities  of  flowers  in  mid-winter,  most  worthily 
justifies  his  nom  de  'plume.  That  plants  can  be 
grown  in  one  season  to  the  above  dimensions  I  am 
fully  aware,  though  not  for  the  above  purpose,  the 
object  in  view  being  to  obtain  good  foundations  for 
working  up  exhibition  specimens  the  following  season. 
Even  then  they  are  not  flowered  in  12-in.  pots  ;  but 
after  resting  through  the  winter,  are  shaken  out,  root- 
pruned,  and  potted  back  into  10-in.  pots,  relying  more 
upon  the  aid  of  artificial  stimulants  than  a  large  mass 
of  soil.  The  large-potting  system  has  been  discarded 
by  us  long  since  for  plants  generally  in  favour  of 
smaller  pots  ;  and  though  these  incur  rather  more 
attention  with  the  water-pot  during  very  hot  weather, 
yet  we  find  our  extra  labour  is  fully  compensated  by 
more  useful-sized  and  perfected  plants,  much  more 
suitable  for  their  various  purposes.  In  striking  them, 


Renton’s  Monarch  Leek. 

This  excellent  Leek,  which  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Eouen  and  Carentan  varieties,  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Renton,  Lees,  Coldstream,  and  was  distributed 
four  or  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Inglis,  seedsman,  Kelso. 
But,  from  the  supply  of  seed  (which  was  not  plentiful 
at  the  time  of  distribution)  being  short,  or  from 
some  other  causes  unknown  to  me,  it  seems  a  long 
time  in  coming  to  the  front,  where  it  undoubtedly  has 
a  right  to  be.  Both  as  an  exhibition  and  culinary 
vegetable,  long  before  the  seed  was  given  to  the  public, 
the  Leeks  grown  by  the  raiser  and  his  friends  had 
taken  leading  prizes  at  many  of  the  exhibitions  on  the 
Scotch  and  English  borders,  and  at  least  one  first 
prize  at  the  autumn  exhibition  in  Edinburgh.  The 
average  size  of  this  vegetable  when  fairly  grown  is 
16  ins.  long  and  4  ins.  in  circumference  ;  these  figures 
apply  to  the  white  or  cooking  portion  only,  which  is  of 
good  flavour  and  very  firm.  I  may  mention  that 
Coldstream  is  rather  famous  for  large  Leeks,  and  for  a 
good  strain  of  seed ;  in  fact,  the  inhabitants  are 
occasionally  troubled  with  what  is  called,  in  local 


parlance,  “  the  Leek  fever,”  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  an  intending  exhibitor  poking  his 
fingers  down  to  the  roots  of  his  Leeks  to  learn  what 
length  of  white  there  is  below  ground,  while  his 
friends  stand  by  in  breathless  expectation.  —  J.  T., 
Arlary.  — 

What  Next? 

For  many  years  Centropogon  Lucyanus  has  been 
grown  at  Kew,  where  it  was  stated  to  be  a  garden 
hybrid  produced  between  C.  fastuosus  as  the  seed 
parent,  and  Siphocampylus  betulmfolius  as  the  pollen 
parent.  This  has  been  recognised  as  the  true  state  of 
matters  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  further, 
that  the  plant  was  raised  from  the  parentage  above 
given  by  M.  Desponds,  of  Marseilles,  in  1856.  A 
figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  Ptvue  Horticole  for  1868,  t.  291. 
In  the  leaves  and  shape  of  the  flowers  it  bears  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  C.  fastuosus,  the  seed  parent, 
but  has  larger  and  somewhat  broader  leaves,  that  are 
also  very  different  from  those  of  Siphocampylus 
betukefolius.  At  Kew,  the  parentage  is  now  ignored, 
and  the  plant  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Cuba,  as  if  it 
were  a  distinct  species.  How  does  all  this  come  about, 
and  what  is  the  motive  of  the  authorities  at  that 
national  establishment  for  radical  alterations  like  these 
of  old  and  well-known  facts  ? — A  Gardener. 

Douglasia  laevigata. 

There  are  four  or  five  species  of  this  genus  as  at  present 
known,  that  under  notice  being  described  as  new  to 
this  country.  D.  Vitaliana — generally  known  under 
the  name  of  Androsace,  or  Aretia  Vitaliana — represents 
the  genus  in  the  European  flora.  The  plant  under 
notice  forms  dwarf,  compact,  rosette-like  tufts  of  dark 
green  leaves  resembling  those  of  Dianthus  alpinus  or 
Lychnis  alpina  in  no  small  degree  ;  and  judging  from 
appearances,  this  species  possesses  a  more  vigorous  and 
robust  constitution  than  most  of  the  kinds  of  Androsace 
cultivated  in  gardens,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
A.  lanuginosa  and  A.  sarmentosa  from  the  Himalayas. 
The  flower-stems,  including  the  flowers  themselves,  do 
not  much  exceed  1  in.  in  height,  and  for  the  plant  bear 
comparatively  large  rose-coloured  flowers  with  a  red 
eye.  It  comes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  should 
it  prove  perfectly  at  home  in  our  climate,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  become  an  acquisition  for  the  rock  garden. 
At  present  it  may  be  seen  in  the  hardy  plant  house  at 

Kew.  _ *_ 

Chorozema  cordata  splendens. 

With  the  remarks  made  at  p.  475  respecting  this  old 
favourite  I  think  everyone  will  agree.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  profuse  winter¬ 
flowering  plants  that  we  have,  and  its  adaptability  to 
various  modes  of  training  renders  it  all  the  more 
serviceable.  Pillars  in  conservatories  will  present  a 
notable  appearance  if  covered  with  it.  It  also  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  feature  as  a  specimen  plant,  and 
when  neatly  trained  in  balloon  or  pyramidal  shape 
and  wholly  covered  with  flowers  it  is  very  attractive 
and  useful  during  the  winter  months.- — J.  Peebles. 

The  Hop  Aphis. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  learn  from  some 
of  the  Kentish  fruit  growers  how  far  experience  has 
with  them  borne  out  Mr.  Whitehead’s  assumption  that 
the  Damson  forms  in  the  winter  a  “host”  plant  for 
this  insect  pest.  It  is  generally  noticed  that  insects 
destructive  to  one  race  of  plants  are  found  to  frequent 
some  others  which  are  allied  to  the  first  in  family  or 
genus.  Hops  and  Damsons  have,  however,  no  affinity, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
latter,  being  simply  deciduous  trees,  are  more  favoured 
than  are  hedgerow  trees,  Nuts,  or  even  Apples,  Pears, 
or  Cherries.  If  there  were  to  be  shown  any  special 
reason  for  the  Aphis  vegetating  through  the  winter  on 
the  Damson,  then  it  would  be  more  easily  understood  ; 
but  I  wish  specially  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  whilst  an 
evil  is  pointed  out,  the  proposed  remedy — viz. ,  washing 
the  trees — seems  absolutely  incomplete.  Unless  a 
powerful  fire-engine,  with  a  wonderful  supply  of  water, 
were  at  hand,  it  is  certain  that  any  practical  good  in 
washing  the  trees  could  not  result.  Still  further,  there 
is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  fruit  hangs  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  especially  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  late 
market.  Then  we  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent 
Hop  gardens  are  free  from  the  Aphis  to  which  there  are 
no  contiguous  Damson  trees,  because  it  is  obvious  that 
if  there  be  no  such  “host”  trees  near,  either  the 
insects  must  be  absent  in  the  summer  through  lack  of 
winter  resting-places,  or  else  the  assumption  as  to 
the  Aphis  specially  frequenting  Damson  trees  is  baseless. 
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It  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  test  matters  of  this 
kind  in  the  most  practical  fashion  which  may  present 
itself.— X.  Y. 

Associateships  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  from  your  columns  that  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  adopted  the 
ridiculous  nomenclature  of  “Associate  ’  for  half- guinea 
subscribers,  and  by  refusing  them  ordinary  privileges 
of  membership  have  created  a  “pariah”  class,  which  no 
man  who  has  the  slightest  respect  for  himself  will  join. 
I  can  very  well  understand  the  objection  of  those 
Fellows  who  are  employers,  to  see  their  employes  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  same  privileges  as  themselves.  Ninety-nineo  ut 
of  every  hundred  gardeners,  nursery  foremen,  &c. ,  cannot 
afford  honestly  to  give  the  society  a  guinea  annually 
for  many  reasons,  but  specially  because  their  incomes 
would  render  such  expenditure  hardly  other  than 
criminal.  Therefore,  when  they  pay  even  half  a 
guinea  they  make  a  real  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society,  whilst  richer  people  think  no 
more  of  one  or  two  guineas  than  they  do  of  a  cigar  or  a 
dinner  ;  and  when  the  half-guinea  is  paid  what  return 
does  the  subscriber  get  ?  Why,  not  one-tenth  of  those 
referred  to  as  bond  fide  gardeners,  &c.,  even  if  ever  so 
willing  to  join  the  society,  would  get  even  one-fourth  of 
their  subscription’s  worth  back  again.  Indeed,  a  desire 
to  maintain  the  society  in  its  old  position,  and  that 
alone,  would  be  the  dominating  reason,  and  the  council, 
in  refusing  to  such  subscribers  anything  like  equal 
terms  of  fellowship  with  guinea  subscribers,  has  deliber¬ 
ately  slapped  that  desire  in  the  face.  Is  that  insult  to 
the  gardening  fraternity  the  outcome  of  putting  a 
gardener  on  the  council  1  because  if  so,  it  is  all  the  more 
discreditable.  I  would  sooner  fling  my  half  guinea 
into  the  gutter  than  become  an  Associate  under  such 
offensive  conditions. — A.  D. 

- - 

ORCHID  DOTES  ADD  GLEANINGS. 


Vanda  undulata. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  plant  when  out  of 
flower  reminds  one  of  Renanthera  coccinea.  This  is 
due  to  the  upright  and  rod-like  stems,  furnished  with 
short  leathery  leaves,  arranged  at  some  distance  apart 
in  a  two-ranked  manner.  Being  only  from  2  ins.  to 
4  ins.  long,  and  somew’hat  rigid,  they  stand  out  on 
each  side  of  the  stem  horizontally.  Flowers  are  pretty 
freely  produced  in  axillary  racemes  ;  both  sepals  and 
petals  are  white  and  undulated,  giving  rise  to  the 
specific  name,  being  thus  very  different  from  those  of 
most  species,  which  are  flat  and  vertical,  or  twisted 
round  into  a  horizontal  position.  The  greenish  yellow 
three-lobed  labellum  is  marked  with  orange  lines  on 
the  disk.  It  was  sent  to  Kew  some  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  V.  Goweri,  and  is  flowering  there  now. 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  sold  under  the  name  of 
V.  Gower*.  Being  a  native  of  India  it  requires  warm 
treatment  like  most  of  the  species. 

Cypripedium  cenanthum  superbum. 
Cypripedium  flowers  command  a  good  price  in  the 
market  on  account  of  their  lasting  properties  as  cut 
flowers.  A  bloom  of  the  above-named  beautiful 
variety,  sent  me  from  Glasnevin  by  Mr.  Moore  on 
February  1st,  and  which  is  still  good  on  my  table,  is 
a  case  in  point.  This  and  a  few  other  CyprijTediums 
placed  in  a  loose  bunch  of  the  yellow  Acacia  dealbata 
(Mimosa  of  the  market)  make  a  really  effective 
arrangement.  The  flower  in  question  also  enforces  my 
argument  that  Orchids  should  not  be  cut  until  matured  ; 
had  it  been  cut  earlier  it  would  have  been  withered 
long  ago. — J.  O'B. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  hybrid. 

A  GRAND  hybrid,  bright  yellow  with  rich  chestnut- 
hrown  blotches,  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  was 
sold  at  Stevens’  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  March  22nd,  for 
£38  17s.,  and  two  or  three  other  good  Odontoglossums 
fetched  high  prices,  showing  that  rare  varieties  have  in 
no  way  lost  favour.  A  small  plant  of  Cypripedium 
dilectum  fetched  twenty-eight  guineas,  and  a  specimen 
of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  eighteen  guineas  the  same 
day. 

Oncidium  splendidum. 

At  last  from  an  importation  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  sold  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  on  Friday,  March 
23rd  the  true  plant  is  distributed  in  fair  quantity. 
The  plants  realised  from  £1  to  £6,  according  to  their 
size,  and  we  think  both  buyer  and  seller  ought  to  be 
satisfied. 


The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

 »r 

THE  STOVE. 

Allamandas,  Clerodendrons  and  Thunbergias.— 
These  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
that  are  trained  to  wires  or  trellis-work  under  the  roof, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  get  properly  regulated, 
both  with  a  view  of  fully  and  economically  occupying 
the  space  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  interlacing  that 
would  almost  certainly  accrue  if  left  to  themselves. 
We  have  also  frequently  seen  rapidly  growing  climbers 
such  as  Beaumontia,  Faradaya,  and  the  above  running 
up  between  the  glass  and  the  iron  bars  that  brace  the 
sashes  together,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  position 
till  it  was  impossible  to  remove  them.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  training  of  those  that  are 
grown  in  pots  for  exhibition.  Allamandas  frequently 
break  badly,  but  owing  to  their  rapidly  growing 
character  the  shoots  may  be  laid  in  so  as  to  cover  the 
naked  parts. 

The  stove  as  the  sun  becomes  warm  should  now  be 
allowed  to  run  up  to  85°  or  90°  by  sun  heat,  shutting 
up  early  in  the  afternoon  to  retain  the  same.  At  night 
the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  sink  down  to  65°  or 
70°.  _ 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Heaths,  Epacris. — Those 
that  require  a  shift  into  pots  of  a  larger  size  should 
now  have  it  done  previous  to  or  soon  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  growth,  so  that  the  young  roots  may 
take  possession  of  the  fresh  soil  before  it  has  a  chance 
of  becoming  sour  or  pasty  by  watering.  Of  course, 
this  applies  to  plants  that  have  flowered  early,  such  as 
Epacris  and  Heaths  that  have  finished  flowering  some 
time  ago,  and  were  cut  down.  Those  still  in  their 
heyday  of  perfection,  of  course,  must  not  yet  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  so  long  as  they  are  serviceable  in  the 
conservatory.  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  should 
have  all  the  seed  pods  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  flowering,  so  that  the  whole  energies  of  the  plants 
will  be  concentrated  on  the  production  of  fresh  wood 
and  flower  buds.  Straggling  shoots  may  be  tied  in  or 
cut  away  according  as  they  are  wanted  or  not  to  cover 
naked  places. 

Potting  Soil.— If  the  peat  to  be  used  is  bad  or 
earthy  in  its  nature,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  choicer  subjects  to  sift  it  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
loose  material,  which  can  be  used  in  the  potting  of 
various  other  plants  that  are  less  particular,  retaining 
the  fibrous  portion  for  Heaths,  Epacris,  Azaleas, 
Aphelexis,  Tremandras,  and  similar  things.  A  good 
quantity  of  silver-sand  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  peat  to  maintain  porosity.  Before  knocking  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots  see  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
moist,  as,  if  potted  while  the  ball  is  dry,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  it  absorb  water,  which  sinks  away 
through  the  new  compost.  Ram  down  the  fresh  soil 
firmly  all  round  the  ball  with  a  blunt-pointed  piece 
of  wood. 

Primulas.  —  Sow  seeds  of  Primula  sinensis  for 
autumn  flowering.  _ 

THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Strawberries.— The  dull  or  cloudy  weather  that  has 
prevailed  for  many  weeks  has  been  by  no  means  favour¬ 
able  to  the  proper  colouring  of  this  luscious  fruit, 
which  delights  in  a  good  amount  of  sunshine  and 
moderate  heat,  especially  during  the  ripening  period. 
Whatever  artificial  heat  may  have  been  applied  in  the 
early  part  of  their  growth,  the  fruits  will  be  deficient 
in  flavour  if  not  well  ventilated  and  a  lower  temperature 
maintained  during  the  ripening  period. 

Vinery. — As  the  Muscats  and  secoud-early  Vines 
come  into  flower  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be 
kept  dry  during  the  day,  allowing  the  temperature  to 
run  up  to  85°  or  90°  by  sun-heat,  to  favour  the  process 
of  setting.  It  may  be  allowed  to  sink  to  703  by  night, 
or  even  lower  when  the  nights  are  cold. 

Peach  Houses.— In  tying  in  or  training  the  shoots 
of  the  earlier  houses  be  careful  to  expose  the  fruit  as 
much  as  possible  to  light,  as  it  never  becomes  so  well 
coloured  if  shaded  by  leaves  or  branches.  Of  course, 
this  will  have  to  be  attended  to  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  fruits  advance  in  size.  Remove  badly  placed 
fruits,  and  thin  out  others  where  too  thick ;  but  the 
ultimate  thinning  should  not  be  done  till  after  the 

stoning  period.  . 

pIGS, _ The  earliest  houses  that  were  started  m 

November  are  now  ripening  off  their  fruits.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  discontinue  syringing  and 


give  less  water  at  the  roots.  Later  houses  where  the 
fruit  is  just  swelling  should  receive  copious  supplies  of 
manure  water,  and  be  syringed  to  keep  down  spider. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Seed  Sowing  should  be  prosecuted  when  the  ground 
is  moderately  dry  and  workable,  without  puddling. 
Peas  above  ground,  and  Cabbages  or  Cauliflower  that 
have  been  planted  out  should  be  sheltered — the  former 
by  staking,  and  the  latter  by  brushwood  or  green 
branches  stuck  in  on  the  north  side  of  the  lines  to 
break  north  and  east  winds. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural. — March  21th. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  took  place  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  there  was  a  good  display  of  plants  made  by 
numerous  exhibitors.  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  including  Camellias,  forced  subjects,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Roses,  Daffodils  and  other  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  There  was  a  good  attendance  in  the  morning 
of  the  members  of  the  various  committees,  exhibitors, 
and  those  connected  with  and  interested  in  the  society. 

Amongst  the  exhibitors  of  Orchids  were  Baron  Schro¬ 
der  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham.  He 
showed  Dendrobium  splendidissimum  grandiflorum. 
and  Phalsenopsis  John  Seden,  the  latter  being  certifi¬ 
cated.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bickerstaff),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited 
Angraeeum  eburneum,  A.  Leoni,  A.  Ellisii,  Dendrobium 
crassinode  superbum,  Cypripedium  Swanianum  super¬ 
bum,  Masdevallia  Harryana  aeanthifolia  (votes  of  thanks 
were  awarded  for  the  two  latter),  Anthurium  carneum, 
A.  Rothschildianum  and  others,  some  of  which 
were  certificated  and  are  described  in  another  column. 

A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  A  H.  Smee, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  for  a  group  of 
Orchids,  containing  a  distinct-looking  Zygopetalum 
rostratum,  Cattleya  Triame,  grown  last  summer  in  the 
open  air,  Masdevallia  Shuttleworthii,  Lselia  superbiens, 
Oncidium  sarcodes  and  others.  A  Cultural  Commen¬ 
dation  was  awarded  to  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Femside, 
Bickley,  for  a  large  and  well-grown  plant  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata  alba,  in  a  basket.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  W.  C.  Pickersgill,  Esq.,  Blendon  Hall,  Bexley, 
for  a  well-grown  specimen  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  with 
about  thirty  flowers.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Masdevallia  San- 
deriana,  with  brownish  purple  flowers  and  yellow  tails. 
Gustav  de  Doux,  Esq,  East  Moulsey,  Surrey,  sent 
Dendrobium  speciosum  -  and  Cattleya  Loddigesii,  de 
Doux’s  variety,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  for  Cypripedium  planerum. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Quarterman, 
gardener  to  A.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Silvermere,  Cobham, 
Surrey. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  an  exceedingly  fine  group 
of  Hyacinths,  together  with  Rhododendron  Early  Gem,- 
Boronia  heterophylla,  and  Lachenalia  tricolor,  in 
baskets.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  for  Trillium 
discolor  atratum  and  Rosa  microphylla  fol.  var.,  and  a 
Cultural  Commendation  was  given  for  Lilium  roseum. 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  consisting  of  Palms,  Clivias, 
Amaryllis,  Ferns,  Cypripedium  Boxalli,  Phaius 
maculatus,  Angraeeum  eburneum,  Dendrochilum 
glumaceum,  Sarracenia  purpurea  major,  and  others.  A 
similar  award  was  also  made  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  large  group  of  Crotons,  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Dendrobium  crassinode,  D. 
Brymerianum,  Cattleya  Triame,  C.  Lawrenceanum, 
Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus,  Ac.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  was  similarly 
rewarded  for  a  large  group  of  Daftodils,  Spiraea,  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  Erythrouiums,  Orchis  papilionacea, .  0. 
pauciflora,  Primulas,  Saxifrages,  Muscari  botryoides 
album,  and  many  other  hardy  subjects.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  for  a 
group  of  well-grown  Cyclamens,  tastefully  arranged  as 
to  colour,  and  backed  up  by  Palms  and  Ferns.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  also  given  him  for  a  box  of  new  tree 
Carnation  blooms. 

A  large  group  of  Roses  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  consisting  of  Lady  Alice  (H.P.), 
Innocenti  Pirola,  Celine  Forestier,  Dr.  Andry,  Souvenir 
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d’un  Ami,  Pacquerette,  Mignonette,  and  others. 
They  also  showed  a  group  of  Amaryllis,  in  which  were 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  Dr.  Masters,  and  Charles  Kingsley,  all 
fine  flowers,  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  being  awarded, 
as  well  as  to  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts,  for  twelve  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of 
Camellias,  containing  Fimbriata,  Centifolia  alba,  Alba 
plena,  and  Princess  Charlotte — white  varieties  ; 
Mathotiana  and  Benneyii — red.  A  similar  award  was 
also  made  to  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead, 
for  a  group  of  hybrid  perpetual  Roses,  including 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
General  Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  and  others,  the 
flowers  of  which  were  large  and  handsomely  coloured. 
The  group  was  mixed  with  Deutzias  and  Palms. 

A  fine  group  of  plants  was  sent  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Ivew,  including  a  great  many  species,  orna¬ 
mental,  interesting,  and  some  rarely  seen  in  flower,  such 
as  Greyia  Sutherlandi,  Strelitzia  Nicolai,  Aristolochia 
Westlandi,  Agave  Baxteri,  Sarcochilus  usneoides  and 
Araucaria  Cunninghamii,  in  fruit.  A  flower-truss  of 
Brownea  grandiceps  measured  9  ins.  across  by  6  ins.  in 
depth.  The  collection  also  included  Rhododendron 
argenteum,  R.  Thomsoni,  R.  barbatum,  Philodendron 
Simsii,  Asarum  Thunbergii,  Acacia  cultriformis,  large 
Hellebores  in  pots  and  others.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Daffodils,  Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus,  N. 
minimus,  Scilla  bifolia  alba,  Anemones,  Iris,  Chiono- 
doxa,  Puschkinia  scilloides,  Lachenalia  tricolor,  Freesia 
refracta  and  others.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road, 
London,  for  a  fine  group  of  Cut  Daffodils,  including 
Narcissus  obvallaris  and  N.  pallidus  prrecox,  which  had 
been  grown  in  the  open  air.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Ford,  The  Gardens, 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  for  Camellia  blooms,  some  of 
which  were  cut  with  foliage  attached,  while  others  were 
arranged  on  moss.  The  collection  was  notable  for  the 
number  of  striped  and  variegated  flowers.  Three  boxes 
of  Roses  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton, 
Middlesex,  containing  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Princess 
Beatrice  (Tea),  William  F.  Bennett  (Tea),  and  Golden 
Fairy  (polyantha),  all  being  in  grand  condition  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  A  small  group  of  Amaryllis  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell, 
Notts,  as  well  as  Dendrobium  crassinode  album.  Mr. 
William  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  showed  Hseman- 
thus  bicolor,  with  pink  or  flesh-coloured  segments  and 
crimson  anthers.  Some  forced  white  Lilac  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  K.  Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  B. 
Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  for  Croton  Rossi; 
to  Mr.  Woggridge,  Topsham,  for  a  large  and  finely- 
flowered  Abutilon  ;  to  Mr.  Troughton,  nurseryman, 
Preston,  for  Clivia  miniata  superba  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Chas.  Herrin,  Dropmore,  Bucks,  for  a  box  of  Camellia 
blooms. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of 
Apples,  most  of  which  were  in  excellent  condition.  The 
following  were  a  few  of  the  best,  namely,  Bismarck,  The 
Sandringham,  Lord  Derby,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Prince  Albert, 
and  Beauman’s  Red  Reinette.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  also  staged  a  large  collection  of 
Apples,  including  amongst  others,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Wellington.  Winter  Quoining, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Baxter’s 
Pearmain,  Golden  Spire,  and  others.  These  were  all 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  A  Cultural  Commen¬ 
dation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Norman,  Hatfield,  for  two 
bunches  of  Lady  Downes  Grapes.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trentham  Gardens,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  for  some  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  that  had  been 
cut  on  the  18th  January,  and  were  still  good.  W. 
Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  exhibited 
a  basket  of  Apples  containing  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Wellington,  and  London  (or  Five-crowned  Pippin). 
Newton  Wonder  Apple  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Sons  ;  six  dishes  of  Apples  were  shown  by 
Mr.  M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  Dalkeith.  A  small 
Apple,  The  John,  was  shown  from  the  society’s  gardens 
at  Chiswick  ;  and  some  Grapes  were  shown  by  Herr 
Howaith,  Junr.,  Femfkirchen,  Hungary,  including 
Royal  Muscadine,  Muscat  of  Hungary,  and  Chasselas 
Violet. 

Crystal  Palace.—  March  2ith. 

The  spring  show  at  the  Palace,  on  Saturday  last,  was 
greatly  in  advance  of  that  held  at  the  same  time  last 


year,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cyclamens,  the  groups  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  as  well  as  hardy  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  being  abundantly  and  well  grown. 
Daffodils  and  other  species  of  Narcissi  were  prominent. 
In  the  open  classes,  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis 
Green,  Finchley,  took  the  first  award  for  Hyacinths, 
which  on  the  whole  were  fine  ;  but  most  of  the  forced 
plants  this  season  seem  drawn,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
small  amount  of  sunlight  we  have  yet  enjoyed  this 
year.  The  second  prize  winner  was  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright, 
Turner  Road,  Lee,  Kent.  The  same  order  of  merit  was 
observed  in  the  class  for  Tulips  ;  but  in  the  class  for 
Narcissi  the  order  was  reversed.  Mr.  John  May, 
Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham,  had 
undoubtedly  the  best  Cyclamens— the  plants  being 
large,  exceedingly  floriferous  and  the  flowers  varied. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Odell,  Gould’s  Green, 
Hillingdon,  whose  exhibit  was  also  fine.  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Amaryllis 
in  the  open  division.  The  varieties  were  mostly 
striped  ones. 

The  best-grown  Cinerarias  were  those  of  Mr. 
D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough  ;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Selborne, 
Streatham,  took  the  second  prize  with  a  good  exhibit ; 
and  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  H.  Barry,  Esq.,  Bushill 
House,  Winchmore  Hill,  was  third.  Messrs.  H. 
Williams  &  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  and  their  plants  were  good.  The  best  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  ;  it  was  tastefully 
arranged,  and  consisted  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Aralias, 
Dracfenas,  and  Orchids,  including  the  curious  Den¬ 
drobium  Brymerianum.  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Hill 
Nursery,  Norwood,  took  the  second  prize,  with  a 
similar  but  less  varied  group.  The  third  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons,  who  had  a  large  group  of 
greenhouse  plants,  and  a  few  Palms  and  Ferns,  flowering 
plants  being  most  prominent.  The  first  prize  for 
greenhouse  Azaleas  went  to  Mr.  Robert  Wells,  Longton 
Nursery,  Wells  Road,  Sydenham,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  C.  Nunn,  gardener  to  J.  Soames,  Esq.,  Maze  Hill, 
Greenwich  Park.  Mr.  D.  Phillips  took  the  first  prize 
for  Mignonette  grown  in  the  usual  market  style ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  Hibburt,  gardener  to  W.  Clay, 
Esq.,  Elm  Villa,  Grove  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

The  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  the  amateurs’  division 
were  considerably  behind  those  of  the  open  classes. 
The  best  Hyacinths  were  those  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  whose 
plants  exhibited  considerable  variety  ;  Mr.  W.  Kemp 
was  second.  Mr.  T.  N.  Penfold,  gardener  to  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bridges,  Beddington,  Surrey,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi,  taking  the  first  prize 
in  each  case.  Cyclamens  were  better  shown,  Mr.  D. 
Phillips  taking  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  W.  Hibburt  the 
second,  while  there  were  several  other  competitors. 
The  first  prize  for  Amaryllis  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  who  was  the  only  exhibitor.  Cinerarias  were 
pretty  numerous,  and  the  first  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Mr.  Alderman  Evans, 
Ewell  Grove,  Ewell,  Surrey  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
W.  Kemp.  Messrs.  W.  Kemp  and  T.  N.  Penfold  took 
the  prizes  for  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  the  order  named. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very  numerous,  and 
added  considerably  to  the  interest  and  effect  of  the 
exhibition,  occupying  a  considerable  area  of  staging. 
Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  two  separate  groups.  One  of 
these  consisted  of  various  well-flowered  shrubby  and 
other  Begonias  ;  while  the  other  consisted  of  large 
trusses  of  Pelargonium  blooms  and  Cinerarias  in  dwarf 
and  floriferous  condition.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  a 
large  group  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Azaleas, 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  A  similarly  large  group  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  Spiraea  japonica  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  Turner  Road,  Lee,  Kent. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
staged  a  large  and  showy  group  of  Narcissi,  including 
the  new  N.  Johnstoni,  together  with  Chionodoxa, 
Iris,  Anemone,  Allium,  and  Lachenalia.  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  exhibited 
a  similar  but  more  varied  group,  including  Nar¬ 
cissi,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Spiraea  japonica,  Scilla, 
Primula,  Anemone,  Ophrys  tenthredenifera,  &c. 
Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
showed  a  considerable  collection  of  Camellia  blooms, 
including  the  more  popular  and  other  varieties,  such  as 
Montironi,  Conspicua,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Mathotiana,  and 
others.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a 
trained  group  of  bush  and  standard  Roses,  together  with 
various  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  including  Saxi¬ 


frages.  A  floriferous  and  well-grown  group  of  dwarf 
plants  of  Cyclamen  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Odell, 
Gould’s  Green,  Hillingdon.  A  group  of  smaller  but  well- 
flowered  plants  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Hibburt, 
and  Chinese  Primulas  by  Mr.  W.  Kemp.  A  box  of  Tea 
Roses  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  Pedigree 
Rose  Nursery,  Shepperton,  Middlesex.  It  contained 
the  beautiful  Princess  Beatrice,  Golden  Fairy  (Poly¬ 
antha),  and  many  unnamed  seedlings. 


Shropshire  Horticultural.—  March  22nd. 
The  spring  show  of  this  flourishing  society  took  place 
as  usual  in  the  Music  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances  as  regards  the  weather, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  subscribers  from 
attending  in  large  numbers  to  witness  the  fine  display 
provided  for  them  by  the  gardeners  and  committee.  In 
Class  1,  for  twelve  plants  in  flower,  four  exhibitors 
staged  fine  collections,  and  Col.  Wingfield,  of  Onslow 
(gardener,  Mr.  Lambert),  this  year  gained  the  first 
prize,  showing  a  fine  plant  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
and  amongst  others  some  Azaleas,  which  were  well 
flowered  ;  second,  Rev.  —  Corbet,  of  Sundorne  Castle 
(Mr.  Milner,  gardener);  third,  Messrs.  Pritchard  & 
Sons,  who,  among  others,  had  a  good  variety  of  Clivia 
miniata ;  fourth,  Mrs.  Juson,  Abbey  Foregate  (Mr. 
Farrant,  gardener).  Hyacinths  this  year  were  shown 
in  stronger  numbers  and  better  quality  than  usual. 
Mr.  Murrell,  of  the  Portland  Nursery,  Shrewsbury, 
took  the  first  prize  with  capital  spikes  ;  Mr.  Lambert 
coming  in  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  third. 
Mr.  Lambert  also  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  gardeners’ 
class.  For  four  large  Azaleas,  Mr.  Lambert  took  the 
first  and  third  awards  ;  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  were 
second.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  four  large 
trained  specimens,  Mr.  Farrant  came  well  to  the  front, 
with  five  well-trained  plants  ;  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons 
were  second.  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  were  first  for 
Arum  Lilies,  also  for  Dielytras ;  and  Mr.  Lambert  was 
second.  These,  with  the  two  specimen  classes  for 
Azaleas,  made  a  very  fine  display  on  the  orchestra, 
mixed  with  some  fine  Palms  and  other  plants  kindly 
lent  by  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons.  Orchids  were  not 
so  numerous  as  usual ;  Mr.  Farrant  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Lambert  second.  Cyclamens  :  Messrs.  Pritchard  & 
Sons  first  ;  Mr.  Lambert  second.  Cineraries  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Milner.  For  Spirfeas,  Mr.  J.  Barker  (Mr. 
Macready,  gardener)  came  first,  Messrs.  Pritchard  & 
Sons  being  second.  Clematis  have  not  been  shown  here 
for  several  years,  but  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Lambert 
exhibited  four  very  fair  specimens.  Air.  Alurrell’g 
Tulips  were  very  good,  as  also  were  those  from  Alessrs. 
Pritchard  &  Sons,  who  took  awards  also  in  the  order 
named  for  twenty-four  hardy  flowering  shrubs.  Lily  of 
the  Valley:  first,  Air.  Lambert;  second,  Air.  Alurrell 
with  good  strong  spikes  and  dark  foliage.  Alessrs. 
James  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Chester,  this  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  made  a  fine  display  in  the  class  for 
hardy  herbaceous,  bulbous  plants  or  corms  in  flower  ; 
Alessrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  taking  the  second  prize  with 
a  nice  collection.  Ball  and  bridal  bouquets  were 
splendidly  shown,  Alessrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry, 
gaining  first  in  each  class,  against  such  successful  local 
exhibitors  as  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons. 

The  amateurs’  classes  were  not  quite  so  strongly 
represented  this  year,  owing  to  the  very  unfavourable 
weather.  Among  the  first  prize  winners  we  may  notice 
J.  Barker,  Esq.,  G.  Burr,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  H.  E.  Charter, 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  Herbert,  R.  Blakeway  Phillips,  Esq., 
W.  Beacall,  Esq. ,  W.  J.  W yley,  Esq. ,  and  others.  Special 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Air.  Alyers,  of  Sutton  Lane 
Nursery,  Shrewsbury,  Alessrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  and  Air. 
Lambert,  for  cut  flowers.  Air.  Murrell  took  first  prize 
for  twelve  cut  Roses,  and  also  a  special  prize  for  a  box 
of  Roses,  shown  in  first-class  form  for  the  season.  The 
three  local  nurserymen  made  fine  displays  of  plants  and 
flowers,  greatly  adding  to  the  success  of  this  noted 
society.  Air.  Boddy,  of  Burwarton,  near  Bridgenorth, 
gardener  to  Lord  Boyne,  and  Air.  Field,  gardener  to  Sir 
Henry  Tirrot,  officiated  as  judges. —  Visitor. 

- ►>*<- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Briers  for  Grafting. — A.  L. :  Briers  raised  from  seedlings 
would  certainly  be  far  superior  to  those  collected  from  the 
woods,  especially  if  theyare  occasionally  lifted  and,  if  necessary, 
root-pruned,  that  is,  they  should  be  slightly  trimmed  in  so  as  to 
induce  a  free  production  of  small  fibrous  roots,  enabling  the 
stocks  to  be  lifted  with  far  less  damage  to  the  plant.  They  would 
also,  when  so  treated,  be  far  better  adapted  to  sustain  a  free  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  scion  when  it  is  beginning  to  attain  some 
strength.  The  hips  should  be  collected,  dried,  and  kept  till  the 
weather  becomes  fine  and  then  sown  in  drills  in  the  open  ground. 
Srime  prefer  keeping  the  seeds  till  midsummer  before  sowing. 
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Flower  Garden  Desiqn. — Bedding  Out :  We  should  use  one 
of  the  varieties  of  Iresine  you  mention  for  the  centre,  which 
was  marked  No.  1  in  the  diagram  sent  us.  Good-sized  plants  of 
Kleinia  repens  might  form  the  dividing  line  No.  2.  and  again  at 
No.  3.  Alternantheras  would  be  suitable  for  the  small  triangular 
patches  No.  4  ;  and  either  Antennaria  tomentosa  or  Cerastium 
tomentosuin  could  be  used  for  the  large  patches  No.  5,  or  they 
could  be  used  alternately,  making  two  large  patches  of  one 
and  two  of  the  other.  "  The  dividing  line,  marked  No.  6, 
and  surrounding  all  these  might  be  planted  with  Iresine.  The 
ground  work  at  No.  7  should  consist  of  Herniaria  glabra  ;  and 
the  semi-circular  patches,  marked  No.  S,  would  look  well  if 
made  up  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum.  The 
boundary  lines,  as  the  circumference,  might  be  planted  with 
Sedum  glaucum  'and  Golden  Feather,  using  either  one  or  the 
other  for  the  outermost  line,  according  to  taste. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Wood :  1  and  2,  Polypodium  Billardieri; 
3,  Asplenium  obtusatum  var  ;  4,  Seolopendrium  vulgare  var. 
(allied  to  S.  v.  Kelwayi) ;  5,  Pelloea  liastata  ;  6,  Bleelinum  occi¬ 
dentals  ;  7,  Adiantum  liispidulum  tenellum  ;  8,  Asplenium 
Bellangeri,  probably,  too  small  and  undeveloped;  9,  Apparently 
a  form  of  Nephrodium  decompositum  (send  fruiting  specimen) ; 
10,  Polystichum  angulare  var.;  11,  Doodia  species  (no  fruit)  ;  12, 
Woodwardia  radieans  ;  13,  Adiantum  aneitense. 

Erratum. — At  p.  469,  for  “amour  pourpre"  read  “amour 
propre.” 

Communications  Received. — R.  B.— J.  T.  P. — J.  W. — B.  S.  W. 
— E.  W.  &  S.— L.  H.— A.  H.  E.— J.  F.— G.  P.  Junr.— J.  T.— 
M.  R.— M.  T.— C.  J.  B.— B.  H.— C.  H.  C.— A.  H.  S.— C.  B.  G  — 
A.  D.  W. 

- - 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Rozaix-Boucharlat,  Cuire-les-Lyon  (Rhone),  France.— Green¬ 
house  Plants  and  Florists’  Flowers. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.— General  Spring 
Catalogue  of  Soft-wooded,  Stove,  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  Annual  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 
Rawlings  Brothers,  Old-church,  Romford.  —  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Dahlias.  'y 

- — >x-o - 

THE  WEATHER. 


At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  during  the  week 
ending  March  24th,  the  mean  reading  of  the  barometer 
last  week  was  29 ’68  in.  ;  the  highest  reading  was 
30 ’07  in.  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  the  lowest 
29  ’06  in.  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  was  34  "7°,  and  7’0°  below  the  average 
in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending 
1868.  The  mean  was  considerably  below  the  average 
throughout  the  week,  the  deficiency  of  temperature 
showing  a  decline  from  day  to  day.  The  general 
direction  of  the  wind  was  N.N.E.,  and  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  averaged  17 ‘3  miles  per  hour, 
which  was  4 ’5  above  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0’66  of  an  inch.  The 
duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week 
was  11  "3  hours,  against  3T  hours  at  Glynde  Place, 
Lewes. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


March  28th. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d: 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 


Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  6  0 

Kent  Cobs  ...  .100  lbs.  40  0  45  0 

Melons  . each 

Pears, .  I-sieve.. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pears,  French,  doz.  . .  3  0  6  0 
Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 
Strawberries  ..per  lb.  8  0  10  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSprouts,perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  9  13 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch. .. .  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale,  .per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.  24  0  36  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  imvar.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Genistas . per  doz  8  0  12  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Lily  of  Valley, per  doz.lo  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  10  30 
Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bun. 12  0  IS  0 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  8  0  12  0 

Cyclamen..  12  blooms  0  4  0  6 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Erica  ventricosa  doz.  18  0  30  0 
Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  06  10 
Lilium  longiflormn, 

12  blooms  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Paper-white  Narcissus, 

12  bun.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums  perdoz.18  0  24  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  10  16 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

12 sprays. .  0  6  0  9 
Poinsettia.  .12  blooms  4  0  6  0 

Primroses _ 12  bun.  10  2  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  2  0  6  0 
Roses,  mixed,  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  16  3  0 
Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun.  10  4  0 

Tropseolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  10  16 

—  French _ 12  bun. IS  0  24  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun.  3  6  4  6 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  3  6  6  0 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  28th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  moderate 
inquiry  for  agricultural  seeds,  the  wet  weather  having 
retarded  sowing  operations.  Prices  remain  firm. 
Sellers  of  White  and  Alsike  hold  for  an  advance,  the 
recent  brisk  trade  in  these  articles  having  greatly 
reduced  stocks.  Rye  Grasses  unchanged. 
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FOREMAN — Mr.  Hathaway,  gardener  to 

the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Lathom,  can  confidently  recommend 
a  young  man  to  anyone  requiring  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  man 
as  above.  Age  25.  41  years  present  situation.  Address. 

Lathom  House,  Ormskirk. 

THE  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR 

SHADING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS, 

PALMS, 

AND 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 

It  is  a  strong,  durable  Cotton 
Netting,  woven  in  squares 
so  close  as  to  exclude  the  S 
direct  ray  s  of  the  sun, 
hut  admitting  the 
greatest  amount 
of  light  attain 
able  through 
shading.  / 


a 


m 


m 


and 


It  with¬ 
stands  the 
weather  better 
than  any  other 
class  of  Shading, 
may  be  benefi¬ 
cially  used  on  account 
.  of  the  thickness  of  its  tex¬ 
ture  during  cold  weather,  to 
keep  the  frost  out.  The  leading 
-  Orchid  and  Plant  Growers  In 
the  country  have  used  this  material 
•  for  some  years,  and  speak  very  highly 
■  of  it,  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  very  best 
material  for  Plants  they  have  ever  used. 
Blinds  made  up  and  fixed  complete. 

Sold  in  pieces,  30  yards  long  by  li  yards  wide, 
price  40s.  each.  Samples  submitted  gratis. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


:\v 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

THE  SEED  CATALOGUE 


OF 

HOOPER  &  Co,  Limited. 

Amateurs,  gardeners,  stewards,  and 

all  interested  in  GARDENING,  are  invited  to 
peruse  this  Catalogue  before  placing  their  Orders. 
Although  a  book  of  nearly  100  pages  nothing  is 
charged  for  it,  but  twopence  in  stamps  should  he  sent 
for  postage. 

HOOPER  &  do.  Ltd.,  Covent  Corden,  London. 

BRANCHES  l 

MAIDA  VALE,  TWICKENHAM,  PARIS,  &  NEW  YORK. 

SIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS  !  body  anywhere 

— - - —  .  may  force  and 

obtain  a  great  quantity  (lasting  until  out-door  beds  are  in  full 
bearing)  of  most  excellent  ASPARAGUS,  at  very  trifling  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  or  money.  Directions  sent  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants,  WORCESTER, 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

FQRBE®’  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Of  the  above  for  188S  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  posted  free  to 
all  applicants.  It — like  the  Stock  it  represents— is  the  largest, 
best,  and  most  reliable  issued  on  all  sections  of  Florists'  Flowers, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  which  are  made  a  leading  speciality  in 
the  Nursery,  and  consists  of  immense  quantities  of  all  the  best 
PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS,  ANTIRR¬ 
HINUMS,  HOLLYHOCKS,  CARNATIONS,  POTENTILLAS, 
DELPHINIUMS,  PYRETHRUMS,  AURICULAS,  DAHLIAS, 
PELARGONIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  BEGONIAS,  PERENNIALS, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  &e.,  all  fully  described 
and  priced. 

This  Catalogue  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all,  and 
carefully  consulted  before  ordering  elsewhere. 


WOOD  &  SON’S 

Horticultural  Specialities,  OrchidPeat,  &  Manures 


15 


WERE  AWARDED 


CERTIFICATES 

in  iss; 


OF  MERIT 
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W.  W.  &  S.’s  ORCHID  PEAT— Special  “Al” 
Quality— is  used  and  recommended  by  all  the  leading 
Orchid  Growers.  Prices :  Prepared  ready  for  use,  9s.  6 d. 
per  sack  ;  ditto,  turves,  7s.  6cZ  ;  ditto,  per  yard,  25s. 

W.  W.  &  S.’s  Celebrate!  Yellow  Fibrous  LOAM. 

Splendid  Sample  now  on  offer.  Per  sack,  3s. ;  per  ton,  16?. 
W.  W.  &  S.’s  VINE  MANURE,  “LE  FRUITIER.” 
Prices:  per  ton,  £17  10s.  ;  10  cwt.,  £9  ;  5  cwt.,  £4  10s. ; 
1  cwt.,  19s.  ;  56  lb.,  11s.  ;  28  lb.,  6s.  ;  7  lb.,  2s.  6 d. 
Condensed  Farm-yard  Manure,  7s.  6 d.  per  sack. 
Fertilising'  Moss,  bags,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d. ;  per  bush.,  7s.  Gd. 
Composts,  special  for  Exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Ferns,  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  Lawns,  Vines,  Fruit,  &c. 
Potato  Manure,  “  Success.”  for  Exhibitors,  14  lb.,  4s. 
cwt.,  17s.  6 d. 

Liquid  Manure  Powder,  the  “Perfect  Stimulant”  for 
Pot-plants,  Roses,  Flower-beds,  Strawberries,  Nines,  See. 
per  7  lb.,  3s.  ;  14  lb.,  5s. ;  i  cwt.,  12s. ;  cwt.,  21s. 

WOOD  CREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


CHEAP  HORTICULTURAL  CLASS. 

Packages  and  packing  free,  and  delivered  to  any  London  Station 

100  squares  of  glass,  quality  guaranteed : — 

15  oz.  21  oz. 

134  by  8J  for  10s.  Od.  .for  14s.  0d. 


Or  300  squares  15-oz.  8  by 
6,  or  250  squares  by  6),  or 
220  squares  9.|  by  6£,  or  170 
squares  9  by  7£,  or  150  squares 
10  by  8  for  10s.  Glass  cut  to 
any  size  at  the  above  propor¬ 
tionate  prices. 


JOHN  FORBES,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


12  by  9  for  10s.  Od. . for  14s.  Od. 

12  by  10  for  11s.  Od.  .for  15s.  6d. 

14  by  10  for  13s.  Od.  .for  19s.  Od. 

14  by  12  for  17s.  6d.  .for  24s.  Od. 

12  by  12  for  13s.  Od.  .for  20 s.  Od. 

18  by  12  for  21s.  Od.  .for  31s.  Od. 

20  by  12  for  24s.  Od.  .for  35s.  Od. 

Best  linseed  oil  Putty,  Id.  per  lb.  Paints  ready  mixed  for  use, 
in  tins  of  1  lb.  to  14  lbs.,  at  5 d.  per  lb.  Special  quotations  given 
for  large  quantities. 

J.  B,  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse. 

14,  Moor  Lane,  Oripplegate,  LONDON,  E.O. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  -BUSHEL  BAG,  Is.;  10  bags,  9s.;  15  bags, 

13s. ;  20  bags,  17s. ;  30  bags,  25s.  Bags  included.  Truck 
load,  free  to  rail,  25s.  —  T.  RICH,  Cocoa  Fibre  Works,  12, 
Redman’s  Road,  Mile  End,  London,  E. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  over  1,300  species  and  varieties  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


EEDLIBG  BEIAB  BOSES  SOLD  OUT. 


S 

10,000 


BOSES  IN  POTS. 


(Seedling  Briars.) 

The  best  new  and  old  varieties.  Send  for  List.  No  rubbish. 
GILMOUR,  Rose  Grower,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

3,000  plants— the  surplus  growth — for  Sale  for  account  of  the 
Prize  Fund  of  the 

CARNATION  and  PICQTBE  UNION , 

50s.  per  100  ;  6s.  6d.  per  doz.  Delivered  free. 
Address— THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

NOTE.— Members  of  the  C.  £  P.  Union  receive  plants  to  the  full 
value  of  their  respective  Subscriptions. 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  j  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  and  Tarred 
Twine 

Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
‘  ‘Mary  Morris”  Carnation  plants 

List,  free  by  post. 


H,  G>  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRORY  LANE,  W.C. 

Establish  1S4S. 
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CARTERS’ 

TESTED  SEEDS 

FOR  GARDENS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  Sss  2/6 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  pQS{  frgg 

CARTERS’  BOX,  g-zist  5  " 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  pQS(  freg 

CARTERS'  BOX,  SsSS  7/6 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  price  pos(  frgg 

CARTERS’  BOX,  in/fi 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  12  varieties  of  ■V/  V 
Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  SSSS?  |  A  I- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  20  varieties  of  ■  / 

Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  g™£3  20/- 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  sufficient  quantities  “  v  / 
to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  carriage 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round  price  free. 

Larger  Boxes,  30/,  40/,  60/,  carriage  free. 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 

Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Royal  Warrants, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Bath  and.  West  of  England  Society  and  Southern 
Counties  Association. 


<£300 


Newport  (mon.)  meeting,  1888, 

Commencing  June  6th. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PRIZES  WILL  BE  GIVEN,  Viz. 

A  Cop  or  Money,  value  £10,  for  the  Best  Group  of  Orchids. 
AMATEURS. 

Also  a  Cup  or  Money,  value  £5,  for  the  Best  Box  of  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses.  Ditto  for  NURSERYMEN. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  BOSCAWEN, 
Laraorran  Rectory,  Probus,  Cornwall. 

IN  PRIZES  FOR 

FRUIT,  FLOWERS, 
A  EGETABLES  AND  HONEY.  Open  to 
Members  of  Co-operative  Societies  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom. 

£100  given  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  (Limited)  for  produce 
grown  from  tlieir  “  One  and  All  ”  Seeds. 
Schedules  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 
1,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Shrewsbury  floral  fete, 

AUGUST  22nd  and  23rd,  18S8. 

For  Twenty  PLANTS,  £25,  £20,  £15.  For  GRAPES,  £66.  For 
Collection  of  FRUIT,  £10,  £6,  £3.  For  VEGETABLES,  £50, 
including  Valuable  SPECIAL  PRIZES  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  T.  Laxton.  The  VEITCH 
MEMORIAL  MEDAL  and  £5  will  be  awarded  for  VEGETABLES 
at  this  Show.  Full  particulars,  with  Schedules,  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Hon.  Secs., 

Messrs.  ADNITT  and  NALTNTON,  Shrewsbury. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  April  10th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a. in.  General  Meeting  of 
the  Fellows  at  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  at  3  p.m.  Sale  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  Broomfield  collection  of  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Roses,  Carnations,  &c. , 
at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  April  11th. — Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  and  also 
Imported  Plants,  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Nurse’ry  Stock, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  from  sample,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  April  12th.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  April  13th.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  April  14th.—  Commencement  of  great  Quinquennial 
Exhibition  at  Ghent.  Sale  of  Lilies,  Roses,  &c. ,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  510. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  1888. 


The  Season. — Whilst  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  spring  is  a  late  one,  there  seems 
to  be  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  early  and  late  springs.  The 
optimist  avers  that  with  a  late  spring  the 
fruit  crop  will  be  safe ;  the  pessimist  as 
stoutly  holds  that  when  we  have  late  springs 
all  ordinary  crops  suffer,  because  we  have 
the  drought  of  summer  setting  in  before 
any  appreciable  growth  has  been  made. 


That  result  was  very  specially  evidenced 
last  year,  much  to  the  later  harm  of  the 
crops.  It  is  even  not  absolutely  certain 
that  a  protracted  period  of  cold  weather  in 
the  spring,  although  it  may  check  blooming 
of  the  fruit  trees,  is  yet  beneficial  to  them. 

We  have  seen  in  some  previous  years  a 
glorious  promise  of  bloom  sadly  discounted, 
because  protracted  cold  had  stunted  the 
bloom  germs  and  checked  fertilisation ;  it 
will  be  well  for  us  should  no  such  mishap 
occur  this  year,  hut  should  such  be  the 
case,  the  cause  will  he  apparent.  Trees  are 
having  a  very  long  rest,  for  owing  to  last 
year’s  drought,  the  September  rains  not 
reaching  the  roots,  leaves  fell  somewhat 
early,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
growth  should  have  started  early  this  year. 
The  remarkably  low  temperature  which  has 
marked  the  past  month  of  March  and  even 
the  early  days  of  April,  allied  to  snowstorms 
and  heavy  rainfalls,  have  seemed  to  cool 
the  soil  to  an  unwonted  degree,  and  in 
every  way  the  season,  as  well  as  its  work, 
is  backward. 

The  rain  has  proved  of  immense  value 
prospectively,  hut  has  rendered  the  soil 
somewhat  sodden  and  pasty ;  still,  a  few 
fine  days  may  do  much  to  remedy  that. 
Early-sown  seeds  have  had  a  bad  time  of 
it,  whilst  those  sown  at  once  will  doubtless 
produce  by  far  the  best  and,  perhaps,  earliest 
results. 

Is  the  Stock  a  Native  Plant  1 — If  the 
question  be  asked  concerning  Mathiola  incana, 
we  should  say  existing  evidence  is  very 
slender  that  the  Stock  is  a  native,  or,  in 
other  words,  indigenous  to  any  part  of  the 
British  Islands.  That  it  is  found  wild  in 
several  places  along  the  south  coast  of 
England  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  can 
he  no  doubt ;  but  in  all  of  the  localities 
in  which  we  have  detected  it,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  merely 
a  garden  escape,  and  finding  the  conditions 
suitable  to  its  requirements,  it  has  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  foothold  on  the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  bluff  headlands  or 
chalk  cliffs  that  crop  out  along  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Hampshire,  including  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

The  single  form  has  been  little  altered  by 
cultivation,  and  where  that  has  taken  place, 
the  alteration  is  chiefly  what  would  be 
brought  about  by  cultivation  in  rich  garden 
soil,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture 
and  other  concomitant  luxuries  with  which 
cultivated  plants  are  supplied.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  leaves  are  apt  to  lose  their 
hairiness,  become  greener,  and  lose  the  hoary 
character  which  the  plant  assumes  when 
growing  on  the  dry  and  crumbling  faces  of 
the  chalk  cliffs  which  it  affects,  and  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  hoariness  or  white  appearance  of  the 
wild  plant  is  due  to  the  development  of  a 
dense  coat  of  branched  and  star-like  hairs, 
similar  to  what  occurs  on  many  other  Crucifers 
adapted  to  live  in  dry  or  rocky  places.  Of 
the  garden  races,  the  Brompton  Stocks  have 
the  leaves  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  whereas 
the  wild  form  is  felted  equally  all  over  with  the 
stellate  interlocking  hairs  as  above  mentioned. 

Mathiola  incana  is  indigenous  to  the  west 
of  Europe  (continental),  the  Canary  Islands 
and  the  Levant.  It  formerly  existed  on  the 
cliffs  east  of  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  good  authority,  it  is  described  as 
extinct ;  but  it  still  grows  wild  further  west¬ 
ward,  as  on  the  rocky  sea  cliffs  near  Beachy 
Head.  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  escaped  from  a  neighbouring  garden  at 
the  coastguard  station.  Further  west,  between 
Brighton  and  Rottingdean,  it  is  spread  over 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  chalk  cliffs  for  a 
distance  of  730  paces  extending  east  and  west 
of  the  coastguard  station,  which  is  situated  on 
the  level  ground  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  Now 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  originally 
escaped  from  the  garden  there — circumstances 
being  favourable  to  the  distribution  of  the 
seeds  over  the  cliffs  by  accidental  means,  or 
by  the  garden  rubbish,  containing  plants  of 
the  Stock  in  seed,  being  thrown  over. 

At  Ventnor  and  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  other  localities  given  as  habitats 
for  the  Stock,  the  same  conditions  for  its 
escape  from  gardens  apply.  At  Ventnor  it 
occurs  on  the  shelving,  broken  and  wasting 
cliffs  between  the  town  and  the  sea,  so  that 
seeds,  or  any  rubbish  containing  them,  have 
every  chance  of  being  carried  over  and  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves.  This  place,  which  is 
known  as  the  English  Madeira,  is  very 
favourable  to  plants  of  warm  and  temperate 
countries  and  to  those  that  thrive  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  so  that  many  of  these 
things  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the  open  all  the 
year  round,  and  many  things  have  run  wild. 
- - 

The  Surrey  Floricultural  Society’s  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Casino  House, 
Herne  Hill,  on  July  25th  and  26th. 

The  Ludlow  Horticultural  Society’s  summer  show 
will  he  held  in  the  Castle  Green,  Ludlow,  on  August 
16th. 

Bromley  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
seventh  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  is  announced 
to  be  held  in  the  Drill-  Hall,  Bromley,  on  November 
14th  and  15th. 

The  Dutch  Bulb  Trade. — Mr.  J.  J.  Van  Waveren 
recently  told  an  American  interviewer  that  more  than 
500,000  people  are  engaged  in  this  industry  in  Holland, 
and  that  the  annual  sale  is  about  2,000,000  dollars,  of 
which  America  uses  about  one-tenth. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation. — On  Wednesday  evening  last  the  members 
and  friends  of  this  association  sat  down  to  supper  at 
the  Bolton  Hotel,  Chiswick,  by  way  of  cementing 
friendships  that  have  been  made  during  the  session  just 
now  closed.  Mr.  Fraser  occupied  the  chair,  and  a 
very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  —  On  Wednesday 
evening  next,  Mr.  Frank  Mason-Good  will  give  a 
lecture  in  the  Hound  Green  School,  Heckfield,  on  the 
subject  of  “  A  Trip  Through  the  Great  Desert  to  Mount 
Sinai  and  Petra,”  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by 
the  lecturer  during  his  travels.  The  proceeds  of  the 
entertainment  will  be  given  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  of  which  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield  Place,  is  the 
honorary  local  secretary. 

Mr.  John  Hollingwortli,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone, 
died  on  Wednesday  morning  last,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  partner  in  one  of  the 
oldest  paper-making  firms  in  the  kingdom,  was  known 
in  the  horticultural  world  as  an  ardent  amateur 
Rosarian,  and  was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  National 
and  local  Rose  societies’  shows.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  kind-hearted  of  men,  and  a  generous  supporter  of 
every  movement  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1889.— Intending  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  group  IX— Horticulture — in  the  British 
section  of  the  great  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Paris  next 
year  from  May  31st  to  October  31st,  are  reminded  that 
the  28th  inst.  is  the  last  day  for  receiving  applications 
for  space,  which  should  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
2,  Walbrook  (Mansion  House),  E.C.  The  group  in¬ 
cludes  six  classes,  viz.,  for  conservatories  and  horticul¬ 
tural  apparatus,  flowers  and  ornamental  plants,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  seeds  and  saplings  of 
forest  trees,  and  plants  for  conservatories. 

Douglasia  laevigata. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  alluded  to 
this  plant  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee  as  a  charming  dwarf  Alpine,  and  proposed  that 
it  should  receive  a  Botanical  Certificate,  which  was 
agreed  to.  It  is  a  low-growing  plant  with  tufted  leaves 
and  lilac  flowers,  like  those  of  an  Androsace,  but  larger 
and  with  the  tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx, 
and  with  only  two  seeds  to  the  capsule.  The  species 
are  natives  of  North-Western  America,  the  first  known 
species  having  been  collected  by  Douglas  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  named  in  his 
honour  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

Rose,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  for  Early  Forcing. — Mr. 
Charles  F.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  says  of  this  Rose 
(one  of  Mr.  H.  Bennett’s  seedlings)  that  no  other 
hybrid  variety  extant  can  be  so  readily  and  profitably 
forced  for  flowers  in  the  early  winter.  “This  statement 
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is  based  on  actual  experience.  I  planted  out  a  bench 
of  Mrs.  John  Laing  for  early  forcing,  and  they  were 
pruned  and  tied  down  Sept.  17th  last ;  they  were  in 
bloom  Nov.  23rd,  and  we  continued  cutting  flowers  until 
Jan.  6th,  1883.  The  bench  was  3  ft.  by  145  ft.,  and 
from  it  we  cut  2,000  blooms.  Can  anyone  give  me 
any  data  where  more  blooms  were  produced  from  any 
other  hybrid  Rose  occupying  that  amount  of  space  and 
blooming  at  that  season  of  the  year  ?” 

The  late  Mr.  Augustus  Mongredien. — The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr.  A.  Mongredien,  on  the  30th  nit.,  at 
Forest  Hill,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  In  1870  he 
ssued  his  work  on  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English 
Plantations,  being  a  selection’and  description  of  the  most 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  native  and  foreign,  which 
will  flourish  in  the  open  air  in  our  climate.  In  1874 
he  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Heatherside  Nurseries  Company,  Limited,  which  had 
extensive  nurseries  at  Bagshot,  extending  over  270 
acres,  but  it  had  a  short-lived  existence.  Mr. 
Mongredien  prepared  The  Heatherside  Manual  of 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  descriptions  and  selec¬ 
tions,  which  was  published  in  1874-75,  and  which  is  a 
most  useful  list  for  reference.  ,  Mr.  Mongredien  was  a 
great  advocate  of  a  Free  Trade  policy,  and  he  prepared 
and  published  several  important  works  in  advocacy  of 
this  policy,  and  also  pamphlets  which  were  issued  by 
the  Cobden  Club.  His  life  was  one  long  service  for  the 
promotion  of  the  good  of  humanity,  and  he  closed  a 
long  life  in  peace  and  honour. 

The  Dutch  Flower  Trade. — In  July  last  we  an¬ 
nounced  the  intention  of  the  General  Royal  Union  of 
Dutch  Bulb  Growers  of  Haarlem  to  endeavour,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  stop  the  trade  in  cut  flowers,  which  is 
considered  detrimental  to  the  bulb  trade.  Resolutions 
in  support  of  this  movement  were  passed  at  the  sixty- 
eighth  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  the  30th 
of  January  last, 'and  at  the  sixty-ninth  general  meeting, 
held  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  results  of  the  movement 
were  communicated  to  the  meeting,  showing  that  2,081 
bulb  growers  and  bulb  salesmen  had  signed  a  declar¬ 
ation  not  to  sell  any  cut  flowers  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Ranunculus,  and  Anemones  for  trade  pur¬ 
poses,  nor  to  deal  with  those  who  sell  such  flowers  or 
who  refuse  to  sign  the  declaration,  and  the  number 
has  increased  daily  since.  There  were  only  107  names 
on  the  list  of  refusals,  but  many  of  these  are  expected 
to  sign  the  resolution  by-and-bye. 

Roman  Hyacinths.— We  regret  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Bremond,  of  Ollioules,  near  Toulon,  that  the  weather 
this  winter  has  been  more  severe  in  that  part  of  the 
south  of  France  than  has  been  experienced  for  some 
twenty  years,  and  that  as  a  result  the  bulbs  of  Roman 
Hyacinths  and  other  things  grown  in  that  district  will 
not  be  so  low  in  price  as  they  were  last  season.  Mr. 
Bremond  was  the  first  to  grow  bulbs  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  district  round  Ollioules,  and  also  the  first 
exporter  from  thence  to  this  country.  Besides  double 
and  single  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper  White  Narciss, 
Ornithogalum,  Allium,  and  Lilium  candidum  are 
also  cultivated  in  immense  quantities,  and  all  have 
felt  the  ill  effects  of  the  severe  winter — the  Lilium 
perhaps  the  least  of  all.  The  “Romans”  having 
been  found  so  useful  for  forcing,  the  demand  for 
them  in  this  country  has  increased  enormously 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  last  season 
was  this  the  case,  when  the  supply  was  not  much  more 
than  equal  to  the  demand,  so  that  any  misfortune 
which  befalls  the  crop  is  a  misfortune  to  the  buyer  as 
well  as  to  the  grower. 

Early-flowering  Hyacinths.  —  Among  the  many 
varieties  of  bulbous  plants  cultivated  in  Holland,  there 
has  not,  of  late  years,  been  so  much  attention  paid  to 
those  sorts  which  are  fit  for  very  early  forcing  as  might 
have  been  and  as  is  even  desirable.  The  aim  has 
always  been  to  get  fine  and  large  flowers,  and  these  are 
not  always  found  to  be  among  the  earliest  to  bloom. 
For  many  purposes,  however,  early-flowering  varieties 
are  wanted,  and  there  is  just  now  a  tendency  among 
growers  to  give  them  more  attention  than  heretofore. 
In  January  last  a  show  of  flowering  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  was  held  in  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  pretty  well,  and  at  a  recent  general  meeting  of 
the  General  Royal  Union  for  the  cultivation  of  flower 
roots  at  Haarlem,  it  was  decided  that  on  the  24th, 
25th,  and  26th  December  next  there  shall  be  held 
another  show  of  flowering  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants.  The  programme  contains  forty  classes,  viz., 
for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  pots  or  glasses,  for  Crocus, 
Narcissus,  Amaryllis,  Orchids,  Anthurium,  Cyclamen, 
and  miscellaneous  bulbs  and  tubers  for  the  open  ground 
as  well  as  for  culture  under  glass,  novelties  included. 


As  this  exhibition  is  principally  organised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trade  and  for  study,  no  medals  or  money 
prizes  will  be  given,  but  certificates  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  class.  At  this  exhibition  the  varieties  fit  for 
early  forcing,  and  which  are  not  sufficiently  known  at 
present,  can  be  brought  forward  with  the  certainty 
that  they  will  become  more  appreciated  by  growers. 
- - 

ONCIDIUM  SARCODES. 

Considering  the  size  this  plant  attains  the  habit  is 
neat,  and  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  convenience  it 
offers  for  staging  in  houses  of  a  limited  size  when  out  of 
bloom.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  extremely  curious  in 
shape  compared  with  others  of  this  genus,  being  dark 
green,  greatly  elongated  and  finger-like.  The  flower 
stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and 
are  simply  racemose  in  the  smaller  specimens,  but 
become  once  or  twice  branched  or  panicled  in  the  more 
vigorously  grown  specimens.  There  is  also  consider¬ 
able  variation  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  as  our 
illustration,  which  was  drawn  from  flowers  we  obtained 
at  Mr.  William  Bull’s  nursery  at  Chelsea  the  other 
day,  will  show.  The  small  flower  measured  somewhat 
over  1  in.  across  the  petals,  while  the  larger  one  was 
twice  the  size.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  a 
bright  golden  yellow,  while  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
irregularly  and  richly  blotched  with  deep  chestnut- 
brown.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  larger  and  most  richly 
coloured  of  the  two  sets  of  organs.  The  lip  is  also  very 
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conspicuous,  brilliant  yellow,  and  sparingly  blotched 
with  brown  near  the  base.  The  species  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  grow,  and  from  its  fine  appearance  should  be 
in  every  collection. 

- - 

GOOD  PINES  FOR  PRESENT 

PLANTING. 

The  Cluster  or  Maritime  Pine. 

Long  experience  has  proved  Pinus  pinaster  to  be  a  most 
valuable  tree  for  shelter-giving  purposes,  particularly 
in  maritime  districts,  though  an  almost  worthless  species 
so  far  as  the  value  of  the  timber  it  produces  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  latter  quality  can,  however,  very  well  be 
dispensed  with  when  we  look  at  the  great  value  of  the 
tree  for  planting  as  a  screen  to  others  of  a  less  hardy 
nature,  and  in  positions  where  these  could  not  other¬ 
wise  survive. 

Many  instances  of  its  value  in  this  way  might  be 
pointed  out  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  of  the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  reclaiming  of  sandy 
sea-side  wastes.  Few  there  are  who  do  not  know  of 
the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  this  tree  in  fixing 
the  drifting  sands  of  the  downs  of  Gascony,  as  well  as 
those  of  several  British  sea-coast  districts.  In  exposed 
sea-side  districts  on  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea  we  have 
used  it  largely  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  and 
Corsican  Pines  for  shelter  purposes,  and  formed  fine 
thriving  plantations  of  valuable  timber  that  could 
never  have  been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  this 
useful  tree. 

In  such  instances  as  these  the  value  of  timber  pro¬ 
duced  by  so  admirable  a  sea-side  and  shelter-producing 


tree  as  P.  pinaster  was  never  taken  into  account,  more 
than  sufficient  benefit  being  derived  from  the  numerous 
other  trees  that  by  its  friendly  aid  were  permitted  to 
grow  on  these  exposed  and  wind-swept  wastes.  It 
grows  and  produces  large  quantities  of  timber  when 
planted  on  almost  pure  sand ;  indeed,  sandy  soil 
and  a  maritime  district  would  seem  to  be  two  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Pinaster  succeeds  best. 
That  it  will,  however,  grow  and  attain  to  large  dimen¬ 
sions  in  inland  districts  we  have  been  careful  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  point  out,  for  many  of  the  largest 
specimens  in  this  country  are  to  be  found  at  consider¬ 
able  distances  from  the  sea-coast.  In  the  formation  of 
plantations  and  clumps  on  an  English  estate,  and 
where  the  south-west  winds  blow  hard  and  long,  we 
have  used  the  Cluster  Pine  with  most  satisfactory  results, 
and  by  its  aid  got  other  valuable  timber-producing 
trees  to  become  perfectly  established.  True  it  is,  the 
timber  produced  by  the  Pinaster  is  of  no  great  value 
in  a  commercial  sense,  but  that  produced  in  this  country 
is,  from  comparisons  we  have  made,  quite  equal  to 
that  grown  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  may, 
consequently,  be  used  for  similar  purposes.  The  uses 
to  which  it  has  been  applied  are  few  indeed,  and  these 
of  simply  a  temporary  kind,  as  in  the  construction  of 
rough  buildings,  for  firewood,  &c.  ;  while  successful 
experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  use  it, 
when  prepared  with  sulphate  of  copper,  for  street¬ 
paving.  Of  late  years  the  Pinaster  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  formation  of  woods  and  plantations 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory. 

The  timber  produced  there  is — judging  from  large 
samples  exhibited  by  the  Cape  Government  at  the  late 
Colonel  Exhibition— of  very  superior  quality,  being  of 
a  rich  reddish  brown  colour,  and  highly  impregnated 
with  resin.  No  special  treatment  is  necessary  in  raising 
young  plants  of  the  Pinaster,  but  from  the  long  tap-root, 
with  which  each  is  furnished,  it  is  compulsory  for  the 
tree’s  safety  in  removal  to  do  so  at  an  early  date, 
although  we  have  found  out  that  by  breaking  over  this 
tap-root,  and  resorting  to  annual  transplanting,  the 
risk  of  final  planting  out  is  greatly  minimised.  Sowing 
the  plant,  or  rather  its  seed,  in  situ,  has  been  practised 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent  with  marked  success, 
and  as  this  is  likewise  an  inexpensive  method,  it  is  to 
be  recommended  for  general  adoption.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  the  Pinaster  is  a  tree  that  is  well  worthy 
of  extended  culture  in  this  country,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  where  shelter  to  other  less  hardy  kinds  is  desired, 
and  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  of  rapid  growth,  easily 
propagated,  and  by  no  means  fastidious  about  soil, 
will  no  doubt  be  yet  largely  used  where  its  particular 
qualities  are  in  request. 

The  Scotch  Fir. 

The  Scotch  Pine,  P.  sylvestris,  must  on  no  account 
be  omitted  from  our  list,  for  certainly  for  planting 
in  exposed  situations  where  few  other  trees  could 
succeed  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Probably  the  principal 
reason  why  this  tree  is  not  more  generally  cultivated,  at 
least  of  late  years,  is  on  account  of  the  almost  valueless 
timber  it  produces,  for  of  late  it  has  been  almost  an 
impossibility  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price.  The  first 
quality  of  Scotch  Pine  timber,  such  as  that  produced 
in  some  of  the  northern  Scottish  counties,  no  doubt 
realises  even  at  the  present  time  a  fair  price,  but 
generally  speaking  that  grown  throughout  southern 
Scotland,  England  as  a  whole,  and  also  Ireland,  is  of  so 
inferior  a  quality  as  hardly  to  fetch  the  price  of  even 
second-rate  firewood.  No  doubt  this  Pine  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  planted  extensively  wherever  shelter  is  of 
first  importance,  and  rightly  so,  for  few  others  are 
capable  of  withstanding  the  cold  cutting  blasts  of  our 
exposed  hillsides  in  a  more  commendable  way  than  the 
one  in  question. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  the  extensive  use  of  the 
Scotch  Pine  in  our  woodlands,  is  the  small  cost  at 
which  young  plants  can  be  procured,  this  being  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  species.  It  is,  likewise,  very 
accommodating  as  to  soil,  transplants  with  perfect  safety, 
grows  rapidly,  and  soon  affords  a  great  amount  of 
shelter  to  other  trees  planted  in  its  close  vicinity.  The 
above  fine  species  of  Pines  may  be  considered  as  the 
only  ones  that  can  be  depended  upon,  or  that  have 
proved  themselves  as  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation 
in  these  islauds,  that  is,  for  economical  planting. 

The  Bhotan  Pine  (P.  excelsa)  and  the  Swiss 
Stone  Pine  (P.  cembra). 

These  are  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  but  the  former 
produces  soft  and  almost  worthless  wood,  and  does  not 
stand  exposure  well,  while  the  latter  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  cannot  with  safety  be  planted  at  high  altitudes. 
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We  have  made  experiments,  in  some  cases  largely,  and 
watched  the  behaviour  of  many  other  species  of  Pines 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  beyond  the  fore¬ 
going,  few  are  worthy  of  special  remark,  or  fitted  for 
profitable  planting  in  this  country. — A.  D.  JFebster. 

( To  be  continued.) 

- ~>X<~ - 

SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  HIGH¬ 

GATE. 

The  conservatory  at  Messrs.  IVm.  Cutbush  &  Son’s 
nursery  at  Highgate,  London,  is  now  very  gay  with  a 
great  variety  of  forced  subjects  and  such  as  are  properly 
termed  spring  flowers,  although  it  seems  we  are  not 
destined  to  enjoy  many  of  them  during  spring  in  the 
open  air  this  year. 

Hyacinths. 

The  Hyacinths,  however,  are  very  appropriate  at  this 
season,  and  make  a  fine  show,  as  they  are  not  arranged 
in  the  usual  style  on  a  flat  staging  which  exhibits  the 
pots,  but  plunged  in  an  undulating  bed  very  neatly 
covered  with  green  and  fresh  moss,  above  which  only 
the  foliage  and  flower-scapes  project,  as  they  were  when 
exhibited  at  Regent’s  Park  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Spring  Exhibition.  There  are  several  white  varieties, 
including  Mont  Blanc,  La  Grandesse  and  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  the  second  one  being  notable  for  the  great  size  of 
its  spike,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  white,  while  the 
latter  has  drooping  flowers  of  unusual  size.  The  two 
darkest  flowers  are  The  Sultan,  intense  violet,  and 
Masterpiece,  which  is  almost  black  with  violet  edges. 
The  flowers  of  Marie  are  also  deep  violet,  with  white 
edges.  Amongst  blue  varieties  there  is  Grand  Master, 
with  a  pale  edge,  and  grown  in  considerable  quantity, 
as  are  many  of  the  best  kinds.  King  of  the  Blues 
produces  larger  spikes,  with  flowers  of  a  deeper  tint 
and  a  pale  margin.  A  dark  self-coloured  blue  is  Baron 
von  Tuyll,  while  Garrick  is  perfectly  double,  about  the 
colour  of  Marie  Louise  Yiolet,  and  apparently  the  only 
double  grown,  as  they  are  not  popular  at  Highgate. 
Allied  to  this  group  is  the  intense  purple-flowered 
Challenger,  with  a  stem  of  the  same  colour. 

Red  kinds  are  by  no  means  overlooked,  but  include 
Macaulay,  Vuurbaak,  intense  scarlet-red  ;  Gigantea, 
pink  and  densely  flowered  ;  and  Prima  Donna,  crim¬ 
son  and  edged  pink.  Blondin  might  be  described  as  a 
bicolor,  being  white  internally  and  pale  blue  exter¬ 
nally,  spotted  with  purple.  Spikes  of  good  size  for  a 
yellow  variety  are  produced  by  Ida ;  while  Marchioness 
of  Lome  might  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  amber, 
yellow,  and  flesh  colour.  The  whole  bed  is  edged  with 
Crocuses  and  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  giving  it  a  tasteful 
and  attractive  appearance. 

Narcissi. 

Prominent  amongst  other  bulbous  subjects  is  a  group 
of  Polyanthus  Narcissi  exhibiting  the  tints  of  colour 
and  exhaling  the  odour  peculiar  to  Narcissus  Tazetta. 
The  largest-flowered  is  perhaps  Bazelman  major  with  a 
yellow  corona.  A  new  variety  is  Louisa  le  Grand,  with 
white  segments  and  a  yellow  corona,  differing  from 
Bathurst  which  has  deep  yellow  segments  and  a  golden 
cup.  Gloriosa  is  worthy  of  its  name  from  the  unusual 
size  of  its  orange  crown. 

Tulips. 

A  collection  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  would  be  in- 
incomplete  without  a  group  of  the  decorative  varieties 
of  Tulip,  which  are  now  grown  to  perfection. 
Whether  grown  under  glass  or  out  of  doors  Keizers- 
kroon  with  its  great  cups  of  scarlet  and  yellow  is 
always  a  grand  thing.  Rose-coloured  tints  are  charm¬ 
ing,  and  include  Proserpine,  Rose  Luisante,  rose, 
feathered  red  ;  and  Rose  Gris  de  Lin,  pink,  feathered 
with  rose.  Bruid  van  Haarlem  is  crimson,  feathered 
with  white  at  the  base,  while  Joost  van  Yondel  is 
similar  in  colour,  but  not  feathered,  and  Hector  is 
distinct  in  reddish  brown  with  a  yellow  border.  Ophir 
d’Or,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  splendid  yellow  flower. 

Epacris,  Heaths. 

Epacris  may  properly  be  said  to  be  in  season  during 
winter  and  spring,  while  some  or  other  of  the  Heaths 
are  in  season  at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  are  most 
useful  for  cut  flowers  and  decorative  purposes.  A 
general  collection  of  the  former  are  grown,  but  space 
forbids  enumeration  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Alba  odorata,  Her  Majesty,  Hyacinthiflora  candidissima, 
and  Lady  Panmure  are  beautiful  white  kinds,  varying 
greatly  in  size  ;  and  Wilmoreana  is  rose  with  a  white 
lamina.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  a  well-known 
hybrid  Heath  of  the  same  name,  and  somewhat  similar 
in  colour,  but  larger.  Erica  hyemalis,  E.  colorans. 
and  E.  melanthera  are  also  very  gay. 


Azaleas. 

Of  Azalea  mollis  there  are  several  fine  varieties,  but 
that  named  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  a  beautiful  soft  orange- 
yellow,  with  curious  greenish  segments  on  the  upper 
segments,  and  was  recently  certificated.  Some  mag¬ 
nificent  varieties  of  the  Indian  Azalea  are  smothered 
with  bloom,  particularly  Madame  Van  der  Cruyssen,  a 
rose  and  crimson  spotted  variety,  whose  foliage  is  com¬ 
pletely  hidden  by  the  flowers.  Specially  fine  is  Mrs. 
Turner,  with  pink  flowers  and  a  white  margin  ;  and 
Reine  des  Pays  Bas  has  half  of  the  bush  covered  with 
flowers  of  the  same  colour,  while  those  of  the  other 
half  are  rosy  purple.  A  flower  of  each  kind,  in  one 
instance,  springs  from  the  same  bud.  Punctulata  is 
splashed  and  striped  in  the  most  irregular  manner  with 
red  on  a  pink  ground,  and  some  of  the  flowers  are  self- 
coloured  reds.  A  most  intense  and  brilliant  crimson- 
red  variety  is  Flambeau.  Other  scarcely  less  meritorious 
and  fioriferous  varieties  are  grown. 

Hardy  Shrubs. 

A  rich  and  varied  display  is  produced  by  hardy  shrubs 
that  have  been  brought  into  flower  by  forcing.  These 
are  Deutzias,  Lilac,  Snowball,  Guelder  Rose,  Staphylea 
colchica,  the  deliciously  scented  Boronia  megastigma, 
Tree  Pseony,  such  as  Pieonia  Moutan  Queen  Elizabeth, 
red-coloured,  and  Prince  Troubetzky,  pink.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  Lily  of  the  Yalley-like  flowers  of  Pieris  japonica 
are  very  acceptable  at  this  season,  as  are  the  pendent 
golden  yellow  racemes  of  the  common  Laburnum. 
Several  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Hawthorn  are  grown, 
such  as  the  pink,  double  white,  and  Paul’s  new  scarlet, 
so  called,  and  which  is  certainly  fine  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  there  is  little  prospect  of  their  being 
any  on  the  first  of  May  in  the  open  air.  No  less 
interesting  and  beautiful  is  a  collection  of  differently 
coloured  fruited  varieties  of  Pernettya  mucronata. 
These  are  mostly  or  all  named  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  fruit,  there  being  flesh,  crimson,  purple,  violet- 
purple,  red,  rose  and  pink  varieties,  with  considerable 
diversity  in  size  of  the  berries  themselves.  The  pure 
white  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  flowers  will  also  expand 
in  a  week  or  two,  and  decorate  the  bushes  contempor¬ 
aneously  with  the  fruit. 

_  - ">X<- - 

ffoTEs  from  Scotland. 

— -j- — 

A  week  in  Norway  with  the  Scottish 
Botanical  Club. — This  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
given  by  Professor  Trail  (Chair  of  Botany,  Aberdeen 
University)  before  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Aberdeen,  held  recently  in 
one  of  the  class  rooms,  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Professor  Trail  stated 
that  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Scottish 
Alpine  Botanical  Club  to  take  a  trip  to  Norway.  The 
party  numbered  fifteen  in  all,  of  whom  eight  were 
guests  of  the  club,  and  it  included  the  three  Professors 
of  Botany  in  Scotland,  viz.,  Professor  Dickson,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Bower,  of  Glasgow  ;  and  the 
lecturer.  The  party  sailed  from  Aberdeen  in  the  ‘ :  St. 
Sunni va,’’ a  steamer  built  purposely  by  the  North  of 
Scotland  and  Orkney  and  Shetland  Steam  Shipping 
Company  to  undertake  trips  to  Norway.  After 
describing  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  which  was  an 
exceedingly  rough  and  stormy  one,  Professor  Trail  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  detail  their  proceedings  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hardanger.  A  number  of  expeditions  had  been  made, 
and  during  these,  not  only  was  particular  attention 
paid  to  the  botany  of  the  districts  visited — the  primary 
object  of  the  trip— but  notes  were  also  taken  of  the 
general  conditions  of  the  country.  On  entering  the 
Hardanger  fjord — the  party’s  destination — it  was  found 
to  be  very  shallow,  but  the  channel  gradually  deepened 
towards  the  head  until  it  attained  a  depth  of  about 
4,000  ft.,  and  had  very  abrupt  sides  ;  the  rocks  coming 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  allowing  vessels  to 
get  close  to  the  shore  ;  this,  probably,  being  due  to  the 
scooping  action  of  the  ice.  It  was  noted  that  the 
variations  of  the  tide  were  scarcely  perceptible  at  the 
head  of  the  fjord,  and  the  water  was  mostly  fresh, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  streams  pouring  into  it. 

The  flora  of  the  region  was  Alpine  in  its  character,  at 
less  than  1,000  ft.,  intermixed  with  such  plants  as  the 
Strawberry  and  Raspberry  growing  side  by  side  with 
the  Saxifrages  and  other  Alpine  plants.  Proceeding 
to  Odde  the  party  explored  the  valley  of  Jordal,  and 
ascended  the  Buer-bneen  glacier,  one  of  the  glaciers  of 
the  Folgefonn.  At  this  place  the  Moraines  were  very 
large,  especially  the  central  ones,  a  curious  feature 
about  them  being  that  they  were  flat  on  the  top  and 


all  cultivated.  Every  available  piece  of  ground,  how¬ 
ever  small,  was  utilised  by  the  inhabitants.  On  and 
about  the  Buer-brseen  the  plants  found  were  : — Woodsia 
ilvensis,  Saxifraga  rivularis,  S.  oppositi folia,  S.  nivalis, 
S.  aizoides,  S.  stellaris,  S.  caespitosa,  S.  cotyledon, 
this  last  with  the  tip  of  each  tooth  of  the  petals 
having  a  crystal  of  carbonate  of  lime  left  after 
the  rain-water  had  evaporated.  This  was  the  most 
beautiful  plant  seen,  having  a  rosette  of  leaves  1  in. 
or  2  ins.  broad,  with  stems  6  ins.  to  9  ins.  long, 
bearing  from  fifty  to  sixty  flowers  each.  Juncus  fili- 
formis  and  Mulgedium  alpinum — the  Sow  Thistle — 
were  also  got  on  the  Buer-brseen  glacier.  On  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  lake  at  Odde  the  following  were  gathered  : 
Ranunculus  reptans,  with  the  internodes  arched,  and 
rooting  at  the  nodes  ;  Isotes  lacustris,  Sparganium 
natans,  Cornus  suecica,  'VVoodsia  ilvensis,  Asplenium 
septentrionale,  and  Polypodium  vulgare.  This  last- 
mentioned  Fern  when  examined  was  found  to  have  a 
peculiar  sweet  viscid  secretion  in  the  rhizomes,  not 
found  in  our  British  species.  This  secretion  was  at 
one  time  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Norway. 

Proceeding  northward  to  Vik,  the  party  visited  the 
Voring  Floss,  a  fall  over  400  ft.  in  height,  and  here  it 
was  observed  that  some  parts  of  the  road  were  tunnelled 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  showing  the  great  difficulty  the 
Norwegian  engineers  had  to  overcome.  Near  this  place 
were  gathered  Asplenium  septentrionale,  Astragalus 
alpinus,  Mulgedium  alpinum,  Bartsia  alpina,  and 
Linnaea  borealis,  which  was  found  in  profusion  every¬ 
where.  Goodyera  repens  was  also  seen  growing  in  the 
open  without  any  shelter.  The  absence  of  Heath  was 
noticed  here,  as  in  other  places  visited  on  the  Hardanger 
glacier.  The  flora  was  also  very  interesting,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Mulgedium  alpinum,  Campanula  rotundifolia, 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  Oxyria  re  niformis,  Bartsia 
alpina,  and  Adoxa  moschatellina,  in  flower  at  this  late 
season  (August)  ;  Andromeda  polifolia,  Saxifraga  Coty¬ 
ledon,  Silene  rupestris,  Alchemilla  alpina,  Potentilla 
argentea.  Leaving  Yik  the  party  proceeded  northward 
on  foot,  and  then  per  rail  to  Bergen,  from  whence  they 
sailed  for  Aberdeen.  Professor  Trail  also  gave  a  list  of 
galls,  and  submitted  for  the  inspection  of  those  present 
some  very  interesting  specimens  of  his  gatherings 
during  the  journey. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  read  two  papers,  one  on  “  Drosera 
in  Kincardineshire,”  and  the  other  on  “Some  Aquatic 
Plants.”  As  to  Drosera,  he  mentioned  some  important 
facts  in  connection  with  their  cultivation  ;  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  aquatic  plants,  he  gave  some  very  interesting 
details  of  the  specimens  found  in  his  district  (Clash- 
farquhar).  A  discussion  took  place  on  the  mode  of 
fertilisation  of  the  aquatic  plants.  Mr.  Taylor  also 
showed  some  rocks  peculiar  to  the  Kincardineshire 
coast.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  having  been  accorded 
Professor  Trail  for  his  admirable  lecture,  and  a  like 
compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Society. — 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  night  at 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird 
introduced  the  new  president,  Mr.  Alexander  M  ‘Kinnon, 
Scone  Palace  Gardens,  who  afterwards  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  his  subject  being  “The  Art  of 
Gardening.”  Having  traced  the  art  from  an  early  age, 
he  pointed  to  the  pleasures  it  conferred  alike  on  rich 
and  poor.  The  increasing  number  of  villas  with 
attached  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities  proved 
that  as  the  people  progressed  the  taste  for  horticulture 
advanced,  and  nowhere  was  that  more  observable  than 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  science  in  horticulture  was  also  shown, 
and  the  paper  closed  with  a  reference  to  the  qualities 
required  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  to  ensure  success. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in¬ 
timating  his  Grace’s  acceptance  of  the  office  of  honorary 
president  of  the  society  for  the  next  session,  and 
thanking  the  members  for  the  honour  of  election.  A 
letter  was  also  read  from  Professor  Bayley  Balfour,  in 
reply  to  a  communication  which  the  society  had  sent 
him  congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  to  the 
Chair  of  Botany.  “  I  fully  appreciate,”  he  said,  “  the 
cordial  welcome  to  Edinburgh  you  give  me,  and  I 
assure  you  that  it  will  always  be  my  endeavour  to 
promote  any  effort  in  the  interests  of  horticultural 
gardening,  and  thus  continue  the  traditions  so  well 
maintained  by  my  immediate  predecessor  in  the  Chair 
of  Botany,  and  by  my  father,  whose  services,  it  is 
particularly  pleasing  to  me  to  know,  are  so  cordially 
recognised  by  your  association.” 
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Auriculas. 

Perhaps  the  best  advice  I  can  give  to  the  younger 
Auricula  growers,  chilled  as  to  their  hopes  under  a 
long  spell  of  slow,  depressing  weather,  is — Don’t  fidget. 
1  had  almost  said,  Keep  cool,  which  in  any  literal  sense 
just  now  would  be  mere  irony  in  weather  so  bitter, 
with  its  gleams  of  sunshine  sliced  in  between  showers 
of  snow,  much  in  the  proportion  of  the  meat  to  the 
sides  of  a  sandwich. 

Auriculas  at  present  are  certainly  a  good  deal  behind 
time,  and  there  has  been  very  little  growing  weather  at 
night — the  time  at  which  they  seem  to  live  and  grow 
upon  the  advantages  of  a  genial  day  before — while  the 
means  at  hand  to  set  them  growing  faster  may  become 
a  strong  temptation  to  use  such  resources  now,  under 
an  irritating  delay.  But  the  only  safe  treatment  at 
this  stage  is  simply  to  prevent  the  plants  from  receiving 
any  check;  not  so  much  to  put  heat  in,  as  to  keep  cold 
out.  The  more  gentle  method  of  gaining  this  point  is 
to  keep  the  lights  closed  if  the  wind  be  rough  and  icy, 
and  on  bright  days  to  close  them  between  three  and 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
glass  at  dusk,  to  lessen  the  radiation  of  natural  heat. 
The  plants  may  have  all  the  sun  that  does  not  evidently 
distress  the  foliage.  v 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  daily  and 
rapidly  growing  richer  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  generous  stimulants  to  plant  life— the  quickly 
lengthening  daylight,  and  of  this  no  lingering  of  winter 
can  deprive  us.  Auriculas,  with  plenty  of  light,  and 
protected  from  cutting  winds  and  frost  at  night,  are 
not  likely  to  stand  still  because  the  day  temperature  is 
low,  though  they  may  not  be  able,  in  a  late  and  difficult 
season,  to  meet  a  date  which  is  well  within  reach 
in  a  good  or  average  spring.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
what  an  effort  the  Auricula  will  make  to  be  true  to 
its  time,  and  how  very  rapidly  the  rate  of  its  growth 
increases  as  the  flowering  period  draws  near.  In  this 
respect  a  day  in  March  is  worth  two  in  February,  and 
a  day  in  April  worth  two  in  March.  We  must  largely 
trust  to  the  impulse,  not  to  say  the  conscientiousness 
of  our  plants.  They  are  doing  work  now  upon  which 
the  top-stone  and  finishing  touches  can  be  very  quickly 
laid,  if  no  check  natural  or  otherwise  befal  them 
— natural  by  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  artificial 
by  being  pressed  forward  faster  than  they  are  able 
to  substantiate  their  progress.  Late  as  they  are  now — 
so  late  with  me  that  I  do  not  think  at  present  the 
plants  here  are  likely  to  catch  the  London  show — - 
still  the  new  neck  roots  are  striking  out,  and  the 
lusty  white  or  green  foliage  is  ready  to  expand  like  a 
Rose  when  kindlier  breezes  blow. 

Little  of  what  the  Auricula  can  do  would  be  guessed, 
by  a  novice,  from  what  it  does  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  spring  activity  ;  and  the  impatient  unbeliever,  who 
shall  hurry  his  plants  on  in  a  slow  March  [no  pun  or 
paradox  !]  incurs  great  risk,  if  April  is  rich  in  genial 
weather,  of  running  the  height  of  his  bloom  past  the 
exhibition  day.  He  may  find  himself  with  too  much 
speed  on  ;  and  with  his  floral  train  not  under  control, 
may  be  carried  ignominiously  past  the  station.  I  would 
rather  have  Nature  against  me  than  my  own  Art  ! 

The  Auricula  houses  here  have  no  hot-water  pipes  or 
flue,  though  they  have  the  advantages  of  a  full  south 
exposure  and  of  the  back  wall  being  built  against  the 
solid  earth,  and  so  impervious  to  frost  from  behind. 
If  need  be,  the  plants  are  so  shaded  as  to  leave  the 
sunshine  playing  upon  the  back  wall  all  day,  and  so 
supplying  a  gentle  warmth  all  night,  which  is  taken 
care  of  by  strong  sheets  of  sacking  over  the  glass  roof 
and  sides.  When  the  plants  are  forward  enough,  the 
wall  is  allowed  no  sun,  and  the  lights  are  left  open  far 
into  a  fair  and  balmy  night. 

If  I  much  need  a  few  plants  that  require  a  little  more 
generous  warmth  to  perfect  the  bloom,  I  may  let  them 
spend  the  last  few  nights  in  the  cool  Orchid-house,  at 
about  55°,  a  temperature  no  higher  than  that  of  a 
pleasant  evening  out-of-doors.  I  never  take  them  into 
the  intermediate  house  or  the  still  warmer  Orchid 
temperature.  ■  Indeed,  when  heat  is  spoken  of  as 
applied  to  Auriculas,  it  means,  practically,  a  heat  no 
higher  than  such  as  these  plants  might  naturally  expect 
to  enj  oy  in  a  properly  genial  spring.  When  the  weather 
denies  them  that  at  a  critical  time,  why,  I  apologise 
for  the  weather,  and  try  to  make  it  up  to  them.  It  is, 
perhaps,  at  least  worth  mentioning  this,  because,  from 
reading  some  deprecations  of  heat  for  Auriculas,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  some  favoured  plants  were 
treated  to  the  Cattleya  house,  or  even  to  an  evening 


with  the  East  Indian  Orchids,  or,  if  kitchen  company 
were  congenial  enough,  to  the  Cucumber  frames. 

But  I  do  not  either  see  from  theory,  or  find  by 
practice,  that  a  warmth  equivalent  to  a  kindly  spring 
temperature  is  other  than  helpful  to  the  Auricula  when 
close  upon  its  time  of  bloom  in  a  bitter  season.  Con¬ 
serving  of  natural  heat  by  early  closing  and  coverings 
on  cold  nights  is  by  far  the  best  way,  and  a  heated 
flue  is  by  far  the  worst — in  fact,  not  safe.  The  Auricula 
will  not  bear  heat  of  any  untimely  or  unnatural  degree. 
An  artificial  temperature  of  70°  will  cause  the  buds  to 
open  small,  and  one  much  over  that  will  prevent  the 
flowers  from  opening  at  all,  apparently  from  the  pollen 
being  prematurely  shed,  and  the  substance  of  the  throat 
becoming  enervated.  If  there  be  a  natural  shade  tem¬ 
perature  of  65°  or  70°  in  spring,  it  does  not  destroy  the 
flowers,  but  they  live  very  fast  under  it.  Hence  the 
Auricula  is  pre-eminently  a  flower  of  the  prime  of 
spring-tide,  when  the  frosts,  thaws,  and  frozen  rains, 
in  which  poor  Crocuses  have  been  crystallised  till  they 
have  looked  like  French  sugar-plums  or  slices  of  candied 
Apricot,  are  over  and  gone,  and  before  the  hotter  suns 
of  May  begin  to  bring  the  colour  into  the  green  cheeks 
of  our  Tulip  buds. — F.  D.  Horner,  Burton-in- Lonsdale, 
April  3rd,  1888. 

The  Florist’s  Tulip. 

I  remember  that  the  late  George  Glenny  once  wrote, 
in  reference  to  the  decline  of  Tulip  culture  in  this 
country,  that  “  the  rising  generation  only  want  to  know 
a  little  of  the  nature  of  the  flower  to  commence  its 
culture,  and  as  we  are  rapidly  losing  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best  cultivators,  it  is  desirable  to  initiate  the 
young  ones,  that  the  interest  of  a  flower  that  affords  so 
much  gratification  should  not  flag  through  the  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  its  admirers.  The  Pink  g  owers 
of  Kent,  on  admitting  a  member,  always  clubbed 
together  to  set  him  up  with  a  few  good  flowers.  Let 
the  Tulip  growers  do  the  same.  Tulip  growing,  like 
eating  and  fighting,  wants  a  beginning.  Let  the 
growers  of  each  locality  think  of  this,  and  if  they  can 
see  a  remote  advantage  in  it,  commence  doing  something 
at  once.”  Some  such  fillip  as  this  is  urgently  required 
in  reference  to  the  Tulip.  Time  was  when  Tulip 
growers  were  numerous  about  London  ;  now  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
exhibitor.  I  think  that  some  of  the  leading  northern 
growers  would  be  quite  willing  to  act  as  the  Pink 
growers  of  Kent  did,  and  set  up  a  young  beginner  with 
a  few  good  flowers,  if  any  such  will  come  forward  and 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  Tulip  cultivators. 

The  Tulip  is  now  reaching  an  interesting  stage.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  it  is  only  those 
which  develope  a  second  leaf  that  are  likely  to  produce 
flowers.  From  a  single  leaf  no  flower  will  come.  It 
may  be  ever  so  strong  but  it  will  not  produce  a  blossom. 
These  are  termed  by  the  Tulip  growers,  “widows.” 
When  the  foliage  begins  to  expand  no  pains  should  be 
grudged  to  secure  it  from  occasional  harm.  Though  it 
is  very  hardy,  and  will  not  bear  coddling  or  any  robbery 
of  light  and  air,  yet  it  can  be  seriously  injured  if  exposed 
to  hail-storms  and  high  cutting  winds,  and  any  hurt 
to  the  leaf  is  sure  to  affect  in  some  measure  both  the 
bloom  and  the  future  bulbs.  Bright  sunshine  upon 
the  leaves  when  frozen  is  very  mischievous,  and 
therefore  they  should  rather  at  such  times  be  protected 
from  the  sun  than  from  the  frost.  Any  high  wind  that 
can  stir  the  leaves  when  stiffened  by  frost  also  does 
them  great  damage.  If  anything  be  wrong  with  the 
bulbs  or  their  fibres,  the  consequences  cannot  be  hidden 
longer  than  March  or  April,  though  it  may  be  thus 
late  before  the  mischief  is  noticeable. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  mishaps  both  of  others  and 
myself,  a  bed  of  Tulips  where  scarcely  a  fibre  had  faced 
the  new  soil  because  of  something  obnoxious  in  it. 
All  went  apparently  well  until  the  time  when  the  buds 
should  be  showing,  and  then  the  young  foliage  sud¬ 
denly  fell  sick,  lost  colour,  and  died  down.  The  old 
bulb  is  able,  without  the  aid  of  roots,  to  support  leaf 
growth  thus  far,  and  so  to  a  considerable  degree  ;  but 
by  April  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  naturally  a  good 
deal  exhausted,  and  it  is  time  for  the  fibres  to  take  up 
the  work,  and  supply  a  large  share  of  food  for  the 
elaboration  of  leaves  and  blossom.  If  the  fibres  are 
dead  all  this  process  fails,  and  any  strength  the  old 
bulb  may  still  have  will  be  directed  towards  saving  the 
life  of  the  plant  by  doing  what  is  possible  towards  the 
formation  of  the  new  bulb,  -which,  by  the  loss  of  its 
natural  supporters — the  leaves  and  fibres — seems  left,  as 
it  were,  a  vegetable  orphan.  A  critical  time  for  the 
young  buds  occurs  when  they  are  just  at  the  ground 
level,  enfolded  in  the  heart  of  the  leaves.  These  fre¬ 
quently  hold  the  rain  water  sufficiently  to  surround  or 


cover  the  buds,  and  in  severe  spring  frosts  they  will  be 
frozen  up.  The  water  can  be  liberated  by  gently 
opening  the  leaves,  or  by  blowing  it  out  with  a  tube, 
such  as  a  length  of  small-hore  brass  gas-pipe,  and  it  is 
worth  while  either  to  prevent  the  water  becoming 
frozen  or  to  dislodge  it  altogether.  As  the  flower- 
stems  rise,  the  greatest  enemy  to  be  feared  is  hail.  It 
is  sure  to  mark  the  foliage,  and  any  shot  that  strikes 
the  green  bud  is  likely  to  bruise  it,  and  leave  a  mark 
that  will  not  only  appear  on  the  'flower,  but  also  be  a 
source  of  weakness  whereat  decay  of  the  petals  will  first 
and  probably  prematurely  set  in. 

I  have  taken  the  foregoing  from  one  of  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner’s  admirable  papers  on  the  Tulip,  and  it 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  seasonable  reminder  in  reference 
to  this  striking  flower. — It.  D. 

Emmerton’s  Work  on  Florists’  Flowers. 

I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  reply  to  “  R.  Y’s.  ” 
query  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Gardening  "World 
■anent  Emmerton’s  work  on  the  Auricula.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  work  before  me,  and  send  you  for  his 
information  a  copy  of  the  title  page  and  dedication. 
The  book  is  composed  of  228  pages,  with  a  coloured 
plate  of  five  pips  of  stage  Auriculas.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  book,  and  is  the  work  of  a  thorough 
enthusiast  in  the  culture  of  the  Auricula.  As  you 
will  see  by  the  following  copy  of  the  title  page,  it  also 
treats  on  the  Polyanthus,  Carnation,  Pink,  and 
Ranunculus,  but  they  are  very  minor  matters  com¬ 
pared  to  the  main  object  of  the  author — the  Auricula. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  preface  if 
it  would  be  of  any  interest  to  your  readers.  [If  not 
too  long,  please  do. — Ed.]  I  am  not  the  owner  of  the 
book  or  would  be  very  pleased  to  lend  the  same  to  your 
correspondent. 

“A  Plain  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and 
Management  of  the  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Carnation, 
Pink,  and  the  Ranunculus,  with  full  directions  for 
preparing  the  most  approved  composts,  raising  new 
varieties  from  seed,  &c. ,  founded  upon  thirty  years 
successful  experience.  By  Isaac  Emmerton,  Nursery¬ 
man,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  late  of  Barnet,  Herts. 
Second  Edition.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Author. 
1819. 

Dedication  :  “  To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury  this  small  work  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Carnation,  Pink,  and  the  Ran¬ 
unculus,  is  most  humbly  inscribed  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  gratitude  by  her  obliged  and  most  devoted 
servant,  Isaac  Emmerton.” — J.  J.  Keen,  15,  Castle 
Street,  Bevois  Town,  Southampton. 


When  at  the  British  Museum  to-day,  I  looked  up 
Emmerton’s  work,  inquired  for  in  your  last,  and  found 
it— not  at  all  a  certainty  seeing  that  many  of  the 
horticultural  pamphlets  are  not  there,  and  especially 
those  published  prior  to  the  Copyright  Act.  It  may 
interest  your  inquiring  correspondent  if  I  give  the  title 
page  entire.  [Same  as  above.— Ed.]  Printed  for  the 
author,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Thomas  &  John  Thatcher, 
seedsmen  and  florists,  147,  Fleet  Street  ;  Mr.  Westbury, 
florist,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington  ;  Mr. 
Bray,  florist,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ;  by  the  principal 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen  ;  and  by  Mr.  Harding, 
bookseller,  36,  St.  James’  Street. 

The  work  contains  only  one  illustration,  viz.,  the 
frontispiece,  representing  the  pips  of  five  varieties  of 
the  Auricula.  It  consists  of  225  pages,  the  first  15S  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  Auricula,  the  remainder  to 
the  other  flowers  mentioned  on  the  title  page.  The 
published  price  was  10s.,  in  boards.  By  the  list  of 
subscribers  at  the  end  of  the  copy  which  I  consulted  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1S15. 
There  are  catalogues  of  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  Car¬ 
nations,  and  Pinks  in  the  book,  and  a  list  of  dealers 
and  growers. — C.  Harman  Payne,  South  Lambeth, 
S.  TV.,  April  ith.  [Mr.  J.  Fife,  Southern  Hills, 
Reading,  obligingly  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  title  page  of 
the  first  edition,  which  was  published  in  1815,  as  Mr. 
Harman  Payne  infers.- — Ed.] 


A  New  Anthurium. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  a  drawing 
of  a  magnificent  new  Anthurium,  which  had  appeared 
accidentally  with  an  importation  of  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliana  in  the  garden  of  the  Right.  Hon.  J.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  M.P.  The  heart-shaped  leaves  are  of  gigantic 
size,  and  the  large  boat-shaped  spathe  is  of  the  richest 
crimson  colour.  Mr.  Cooper  (gardener  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain)  speaks  in  high  terms  of  it  as  a  decorative 
plant,  and  it  is  proposed  to  call  it  Anthurium 
Chamberlainii. 
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DAFFODILS  FROM  IRELAND. 

What  a  favourable  climate  Ireland  must  have  com¬ 
pared  with  ours  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  judging 
by  a  box  of  Daffodils  received  from  Mr.  William 
Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork.  They  are 
large,  brilliant,  and  fresh,  as  if  they  had  come  from  a 
paradise  of  flowers,  where  neither  frost,  rain,  wind,  nor 
snow  could  get  at  them,  and  are  represented  by  numerous 
varieties  ;  whereas  very  few  have  yet  flowered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  these  are  early  ones, 
such  as  the  Tenby  Daffodil  (Narcissus  obvallaris),  N. 
minimus,  and  N.  pallidus  prsecox.' 

Undoubtedly  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  of  those 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Hartland  is  that  named  Trumpet 
maximus,  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  especially  the 
wide-mouthed  trumpet,  Golden  Spur  is  a  larger 
flower,  with  broader  clear  yellow  segments,  entirely 


evidently  a  form  of  the  variety  N.  m.  tortuosus,  with 
ascending  twisted  segments,  and  a  wide-mouthed 
trumpet.  The  whole  flower  is  of  a  pale  sulphur-white, 
perceptibly  of  a  deeper  tint  of  yellow  at  the  mouth 
with  a  greenish  yellow  tube.  Another  variety  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  group  and  named  Bishop  Mann,  differs 
chiefly  in  the  more  spreading  and  flat,  not  twisted 
segments,  and  is  likewise  an  attractive  Daffodil  of  a 
pleasing  soft  shade  of  colour.  Accompanying  the  above 
was  a  bouquet  of  the  old-fashioned  Queen  Anne’s 
Daffodil,  known  as  Capax  or  Eystettensis.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  that  the  numerous 
segments  of  the  perfectly  double  flower  are  piled  in 
regular  order  one  above  the  other  in  six  rows,  the 
segments  being  superposed.  The  flower  is  much 
smaller  than  a  number  of  the  double  garden  Daffodils, 
and  would  therefore  recommend  itself  to  those  who 


leaves  ;  but  when  growing  vigorously,  they  are  much 
more  numerous.  The  plant  is  considered  a  variety  of 
K.  prostrata,  and,  certainly,  wild  specimens  show  a 
great  range  of  variation,  from  the  wiry-stemmed  and 
small-leaved  forms  that  trail  over  the  sandy  soil  to 
those  that  approach  the  vigour  of  the  grand  form  under 
notice.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  21,  t. 
1790.  The  greatest  profusion  of  flowers  are  produced 
when  the  lateral  shoots  are  allowed  to  hang  down 
loosely.  If  these  should  become  exhausted,  the  best 
plan  is  to  cut  them  back  to  the  main  stems  trained 
under  the  rafters  of  the  house,  when  fresh  shoots  will 
develop  and  come  into  flower  again  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by 
seeds  which  it  produces  pretty  freely.  Seedlings  flower 
comparatively  early,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 
species. 
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Kennedya  prostrata  Marryatt®  :  Flowers  Scarlet. 


devoid  of  the  green  mid-rib  seen  in  the  variety  maximus, 
and  a  large  golden  yellow  corona.  According  to 
relative  size,  that  named  Henry  Irving  would  come  in 
this  group,  and  is  characterised  by  paler  colours,  and 
shorter  segments  and  trumpet,  while  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  proportionately  much  broader.  The  segments 
spread  out  horizontally,  and  being  regularly  imbricated, 
give  the  flower  a  fine  appearance.  Scarcely  smaller  is 
Ard-Righ,  whose  prominent  and  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racter  seems  to  be  the  deeply  six-lobed  trumpet,  with 
the  lobes  again  cut  or  crenate  at  the  margins,  and  all 
of  a  deep  golden  yellow.  It  is  a  fine  Daffodil,  and 
certainly  ranks  amongst  the  best  of  its  class — that  is, 
the  yellow  Daffodils  as  opposed  to  the  bicolors,  whites, 
and  sulphur-whites.  Golden  Plover  is  something  in 
the  way  of  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  lobularis,  with  ascend¬ 
ing  narrow  segments  and  a  six-lobed  deep  yellow 
trumpet,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  smaller  than  any  of 
those  yet  mentioned. 

The  sulphur-white  Daffodils  originating  from  N. 
moschatus  constitute,  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  quite 
a  distinct  class  by  themselves,  both  in  colour  and  in 
the  nodding  or  drooping  habit  of  the  flowers.  Leda  is 


object  to  the  large  double  kinds.  The  bouquet  also 
contained  a  quantity  of  the  common  Grape  Hyacinth 
with  deep  blue  flowers.  On  the  whole  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  see  these  charming  hardy  flowers 
grown  to  such  perfection  in  the  open  air  at  this  early 
period. 

- ~>X<~ - 

KENNEDYA  PROSTRATA 

MARRY  ATT.®. 

Like  many  other  fine  climbers,  Mrs.  Marryatt’s 
Kennedya  has  probably  suffered  neglect  and  has  been 
lost  to  cultivation  several  times  since  1834,  and  re¬ 
introduced  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  offered.  The 
wonder  is,  that  it  is  not  a  common  occupant  of  every 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  where  beautiful  climbers 
are  desired,  as  in  a  temperature  suitable  for  maintaining 
flowering  plants  in  bloom  during  winter  it  flowers 
almost  or  quite  continuously  throughout  the  year. 
Where  grown  under  suitable  conditions  it  is  still  a  mass 
of  bloom  after  having  been  so  all  the  winter.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  and  of  an  attractive  light 
scarlet,  produced  four  on  a  stalk  in  the  axils  of  the 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  BULBS. 

L ILIUM  auratum  and  Vallota  purpurea. 

The  outward  appearance  of  a  bulb  of  Lilium  auratum 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  very  much  shortened 
stem  occupying  the  basal  portion  of  the  bulb  would  be 
perpendicular  or  erect,  as  the  flowering-stem  is  ;  but 
by  carefully  removing  the  fleshy  and  scaly  leaves,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  permanent  axis  is  horizontal. 
A  very  good  idea  of  its  real  structure  and  direction  may 
be  obtained  by  comparing  the  permanent  axis  of  a  Lily 
to  that  of  Solomon’s  Seal,  which  creeps  along  hori¬ 
zontally  at  the  same  average  depth  beneath  the  soil, 
terminating  in  a  bud  which  rises  perpendicularly  out  of 
the  soil,  and  ends  in  a  leafy  and  flowering  axis. 

This  leafy  axis  dies  down  annually  to  its  origin, 
leaving  a  scar  or  cicatrix,  as  if  it  had  been  a  leaf  that 
became  dis-articulated  from  the  stem.  This  is  exactly 
the  behaviour  of  Lilium  auratum,  and  the  rhizomatous 
Lilies  only  differ  in  degree  by  the  greater  elongation  of 
the  internodes  between  the  individual  scaly  leaves. 
An  average-sized  bulb,  if  carefully  pulled  to  pieces, 
will  exhibit  two  or  three  old  scars  on  the  upper  side  of 
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the  root-stock  or  permanent  axis,  with  the  young  and 
pushing  hud  of  the  current  season  occupying  a  central 
or  slightly  lateral  position  in  the  bulb.  This  is  really 
the  apex  of  the  short,  horizontally-creeping,  and  fleshy 
stem,  which  is  the  more  permanent  part  of  the  plant, 
although  never  attaining  any  great  age,  as  the  older 
portion  as  well  as  the  older  fleshy  scales  keep  con¬ 
tinually  dying  away,  so  that  the  scars  marking  the 
progress  and  age  of  the  bulb  are  as  constantly  becoming 
obliterated.  Next  year’s  flowering  stem  arises  as  a  bud 
in  the  axil  of  one  of  the  scales,  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  old  one,  so  that  the  stem  keeps  travelling  relatively 
in  one  direction  as  it  makes  its  annual  but  extremely 
short-jointed  growth  beneath  the  soil. 

This  horizontal  mode  of  growth  explains  why  the 
bulbs  always  keep  about  the  same  average  depth  be¬ 
neath  the  soil.  Even  if  carefully  examined  to  the  last 
leaf  on  the  young  and  incipient  flower-stems,  there  are 
no  traces  of  flower-buds,  they  not  being  developed  till 
a  much  later  date,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  growth 
that  must  take  place  before  the  flower-stem  elongates 
and  reaches  its  proper  height.  A  good-sized  bulb 
would  consist  of  about  112  leaves,  all  clustered 
round  the  upper  side  of  the  persistent  stem  and  on 
the  incipient  floral  axis.  Of  these  fifty-eight  are 
moderately  large,  and  the  rest  in  the  form  of  very 
small  scales. 

The  apex  of  the  flower-stem  consists  of  a  bluntly 
conical  nodule  of  cellular  tissue,  enclosed  by  the  true 
foliage  leaves  ;  otherwise  it  is  naked  and  exhibits  no 
trace  of  flowers.  The  full  development  of  the  stem  and 
the  production  of  flowers  then  depends  on  the  amount 
of  food  supplied  to  the  plant  during  its  growing  stage. 
The  amount  and  luxuriance  of  growth,  as  well  as  the 
number  and  size  of  the  flowers,  would  therefore,  in  a 
great  measure,  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  plant  is  grown,  and  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  manurial  ingredients  supplied  artificially  in  the 
solid  or  liquid  form.  The  inference  is  that  even  with 
good  bulbs  to  commence  with,  much  yet  remains  for 
the  horticulturist  to  accomplish. 

The  structure  of  Yallota  purpurea  is  very  different. 
The  bulb  examined  was  one  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  soil  in  the  spring  of  1887,  after  passing  the 
winter  in  a  resting  state,  and  after  having  laid  in  a 
drawer  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  since  that  time.  Whereas 
the  axis  is  horizontal  in  Lilium,  it  is  vertical  in  Yallota, 
while  the  more  permanent  or  persistent  part  is  very 
thin,  or  in  other  words  extremely  short.  The  flower 
stems  are  axillary  in  this  instance,  and  not  terminal  as 
in  Lilium.  Several  scapes  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
state  may  frequently  be  found  in  bulbs  of  this  character 
in  the  Amaryllis  family.  In  the  present  instance  there 
were  two,  concentrically  arranged  in  the  axils  of  the 
sheathing  scales,  the  largest  and  oldest  being 
farthest  from  the  central  bud,  as  in  the  natural 
order  of  development.  The  outer  and  larger  scape 
bore  ten  flowers,  while  the  smaller  and  inner  one 
carried  six. 

Now  there  are  always  some,  sometimes  a  number  of 
incipient  scapes  bearing  well-developed  flowers  in  large 
bulbs  of  this  family  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  cultivation 
whether  they  run  up  and  expand  their  flowers  during 
the  current  season  or  not.  Although  they  may  exist 
even  in  an  advanced  stage,  they  will  remain  quiescent 
for  another  year  or  more,  unless  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  their  full  development.  There  is  then 
nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  Eucharis  bulbs  may 
flower  several  times  in  one  year.  After  flowering  once, 
it  is  a  question  of  nourishment  when  a  bulb  may  be 
able  to  complete  another  set  of  flowers  ;from  those 
existing  in  an  incipient  state  in  the  axils  of  the  bulb 
scales. — J.  F. 

- - 

THE  HARDY  PLANT  HOUSE 

AT  KEW. 

The  new  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew  is  just  now  in  a 
perfect  blaze  of  beauty.  Here  are  collected  together 
representatives  of  the  bulbous,  evergreen,  herbaceous 
and  alpine  forms  of  vegetation.  The  structure  in 
which  their  merits  are  exhibited  is  a  span-roofed  house, 
30  ft.  by  10  ft.,  having  a  door  at  each  end,  a  pathway 
down  the  middle  and  a  stage  on  either  hand ;  the  floral 
contents  being  so  disposed  as  to  be  brought  well  under 
the  eye  of  the  careful  observer.  The  dwarf  subjects 
occupy  the  first  line,  the  others  being  so  arranged,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  heights,  as  to  form  en 
masse  an  exceedingly  beautiful  picture. 

What  a  contrast  this  structure  presents  with  the  cut¬ 
up  and  withered  aspect  of  plant  life  outside  !  Even  on 
the  rockery,  in  sheltered  nooks,  vegetation  has  not 


escaped  the  blighting  effects  of  the  late  cold  north-east 
winds.  Here,  however,  with  the  simple  protection 
afforded  by  wood  and  glass,  many  of  our  spring-flower¬ 
ing  plants  not  only  come  into  bloom  four  or  five  weeks 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  do  were  they  left  to 
their  own  resources,  but  they  are  actually  presented 
to  us  in  a  cleaner  and  more  interesting  condition  ; 
their  flowers  and  foliage  may  thus  be  examined  more 
intently  and  minutely,  and,  perchance,  the  observer 
may  alight  upon  some  pleasing  feature  or  botanical 
peculiarity,  which  is  calculated  to  gladden  and  elevate 
the  mind. 

Of  all  descriptions  of  garden  subjects,  none,  I  think, 
appear  so  fresh  and  lovely  as  those  which  come  to  us  in 
the  juvenile  days  of  early  spring  ;  and  if  these  can 
only  be  accommodated  with  a  little  shelter,  they  w'ill 
be  much  fresher  and  more  lovely.  Moreover,  their 
foliage  and  their  flowers  being  thereby  preserved  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  “sample”  ■weather,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  exhibited  to  us  in  finer  form.  A  small 
house,  therefore,  after  this  model,  containing  a  well- 
assorted  collection  of  these  hardy  children  of  nature, 
may,  without  much  expenditure  of  time,  money,  or 
exertion,  be  made  conducive  to  many  a  pleasant  hour  of 
relaxation. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  I  would  like  to  add  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  more  notable  flowers  which  are 
at  the  present  time  displaying  their  charms  in  this 
glasshouse.  There  are  Christmas  Eoses,  Cyclamens, 
blue  and  scarlet  Anemones,  blue  and  pink  Hepaticas, 
golden,  pale  yellow  and  milky  white  Narcissi,  rosy 
red,  lilac  and  pale  primrose  Primulas,  Crocuses  in 
variety,  golden  Doronicums,  pure  white  Snowflakes, 
Saxifrages  without  stint,  and  a  host  of  other  good 
things  too  numerous  to  mention  in  a  short  note. 

To  the  lovers  of  hardy  plants  I  would  say,  Go  to 
Kew,  if  possible,  and  inspect  for  yourselves  ;  and  I 
promise  you  that  a  journey  made  to  that  end  will  not 
prove  otherwise  than  highly  gratifying. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  W. _ _ 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Your  courtesy  in  inserting  my  note  on  guinea  Fellows 
for  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  has  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  in  some  first-class  names  of  candidates. 
Will  you  allow  me  now  to  say  that  the  council  has 
decided  to  make  the  personal  admission  given  to  guinea 
Fellows  transferable.  This  will  meet  two  difficulties, 
one  of  which  was  pointed  out  by  an  influential  friend — 
an  energetic  believer  in  “the  guineas,”  who  gave  me 
one  day  sixteen  quite  first-class  names  of  candidates. 
He  found  that  some  of  his  leading  City  friends  desired 
to  become  Fellows,  but  being  too  busy  to  attend  the 
“fortnightly  shows”  could  not  use  the  ticket,  while 
they  wished  their  wives  should  be  able  to  do  so.  The 
transferable  ticket  will  admit  of  this.  Again,  friends 
of  the  society  living  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  and 
never  coming  to  London,  feel  that  if  they  became 
Fellows  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  send  the  ticket  to 
a  friend  who  could  attend  the  shows.  This  was 
strongly  urged  long  ago  by  my  old  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Isaac  Anderson-Henry,  of  Edinburgh.  They  will 
now  be  able  to  do  this,  and  the  result  will  be  that  we 
shall  have  the  right  sort  of  visitors  to  the  “  fortnightly 
shows.” 

It  was  often  grievous  to  many  of  us  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  to  see  at  the  really  beautiful  and  interesting 
little  “fortnightly  shows”  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  present  to  benefit  by  them  consisted  of  gardeners, 
nurserymen  and  amateurs  who  had  served  upon  the 
committees,  who  looked  at  each  other’s  exhibits,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  know  that  there  were  numbers  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  within  easy  reach  of  the  shows, 
with  a  real  love  of  flowers  and  plants,  who  would 
have  delighted  in  seeing  shows  which,  though  small, 
contained  the  pick  of  the  plants  of  the  most  celebrated 
growers  of  each  class,  and  also  new,  little  known  and 
interesting  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables  sent  up  for 
judgment  to  the  committees  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Now  that  the  society  will  consist  of  Fellows  who 
join  to  advance  gardening,  and  not  merely  to  have  the 
use  of  a  London  garden  for  their  children  to  exercise  in, 
it  may  be  expected  that  these  “fortnightly  shows” 
will  be  popular  to  an  extent  they  have  never  been,  at 
least,  since  I  have  known  the  society — more  than 
twenty  years.  Judging  from  the  first  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  show  in  the  new  quarters,  the  London 
Scottish  Drill  Hall,  on  the  28th,  the  London  leaders 
of  the  trade  and  some  of  the  greatest  amateurs  mean 
to  make  the  “Fortnightly  Exhibitions”  most  at¬ 


tractive  ones.  The  natural  effect  will  be  that  before 
long  they  will  be  attended  by  numerous  visitors.  This 
will  prompt  still  greater  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors,  followed  by  a  greater  number  of  visitors, 
and  so  onwards. 

Several  friends  whom  I  have  asked  to  join  as  guinea 
Fellows,  have  answered  by  applying  to  be  made 
2-guinea  Fellows.  I  should  hope  that  the  much  larger 
privileges  given  to  the  4-guinea  and  2-guinea  Fellows 
will  have  the  effect  of  causing  many  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  able  to  be  pretty  constant  visitors  to  the 
“fortnightly  shows,”  to  subscribe  at  the  higher  rates, 
and  that  some  will  become  4-guinea  Fellows  mainly 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  society  in  its  new  and 
purely  horticultural  start  of  life  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  society  will,  like  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  National  Eifle  As¬ 
sociation,  consist  of  guinea  subscribers,  aud  I  believe 
that  a  society  mainly  supported  by  a  very  large  number 
of  guinea  subscribers  will  be  stronger  and  more  lasting 
than  one  dependent  on  a  smaller  number  of  subscribers 
at  higher  rates. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbanlc, 
Weybridge  Heath,  April  2nd. 


Some  time  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  I  visited  Chiswick,  and  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  not  only  making  an  examination  for 
myself  of  the  state  of  the  garden,  but  also  in  taking  a 
rough  survey  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  satisfy 
myself  to  what  extent  the  society  might  reasonably 
hope  for  help  from  the  residents.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  I  found  the  garden  work  well  forward  compared 
with  the  state  of  my  own,  the  ground  well  trenched, 
and  the  fruit  trees,  what  there  are,  as  far  as  any  person 
could  judge  in  winter,  in  a  sound  and  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  The  vineries,  Mr.  Barron  informed  me, 
contained  a  large  selection  of  the  best  known  varieties, 
and  were  being  put  into  order  for  spring. 

Some  of  the  houses  and  frames,  no  doubt,  are  very 
old,  and  some  are  not  worth  repair,  whilst  others  are  in 
a  very  fair  condition,  and  only  require  a  coat  of  paint 
to  make  them  look  smart.  I  noticed  that  they  were 
not  nearly  so  full  of  plants  as  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  them.  In  one  structure,  however,  I  saw  a  large 
collection  of  F uchsias  stored  away  for  the  winter.  It 
is  only  just  to  observe  that  two  of  the  houses  which 
were  empty  had  contained  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  which  had 
only  been  sold  and  removed  a  few  weeks  previously. 

My  idea  is  that  the  true  work  for  Chiswick  is  to 
keep  a  collection  of  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  wall  and 
other  fruit  trees,  to  make  experimental  trials  of  new 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  to  keep  collections 
of  most  horticultural  plants  in  ordinary  horticultural 
use  true  to  name.  For  instance,  I  should  like  to  see  a 
specimen  or  two  of  each  kind  of  Chrysanthemum,  so 
that  persons  who  visited  the  gardens  would  be  able  to 
obtain  the  true  name,  and  see  the  habit  of  the  plants. 
To  hold  an  occasional  exhibition  in  the  summer  to 
draw  the  public.  Flower  shows,  or  rather  floral  fetes 
for  the  display  of  huge  plants  cut  into  all  sorts  of 
monstrous  and  unnatural  shapes,  grown  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  gardeners  an  opportunity  of  putting 
prize  money  into  their  pockets,  I  hold  is  not  the  true 
object  of  the  society  ;  this  class  of  work  can  be  more 
efficiently  performed  by  local  shows. 

I  do  not  think  that  Chiswick  is  suited  for  the  offices 
of  the  society  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  central.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  adapted  for  the  fortnightly  meetings,  which 
I  hold  are  not  shows  for  mere  floral  displays,  but  should 
be  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  new  and  rare  species 
of  plants,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  other  horticultural 
curios.  These  meetings  should  be  held  handy  to  the 
City,  so  that  business  men  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  progress  of  British  horticulture.  I  am 
certain  that  men  in  business  cannot  spare  the  time  to 
run  down  to  Chiswick  constantly  in  business  hours  ;  it 
would  take  two  or  three  hours  out  of  their  day.  At 
Westminster,  however,  they  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
the  plants  either  during  their  lunch  hours  or  after  the 
close  of  their  business.  To  carry  out  at  Chiswick 
horticultural  operations  to  the  full  extent  that  it  is 
possible  of  development,  and  which  I,  for  one,  hope 
for,  will  require  a  large  expenditure,  which  means  a 
large  increase  of  Fellows. 

I  trust  that  the  new  grade  of  Associates  of  the 
E.  H.  S.  will  become  popular  with  gardeners.  The 
Associateship  I  hope  to  see  become  the  gardener’s 
guild,  and  should  be  worth  at  least  £5  a  year  to  the 
possessor.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  every 
gardener  will,  from  necessity,  be  obliged  to  become 
enrolled.  I  think  the  society  should  grant  certificates 
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or  diplomas  to  gardeners  on  election.  Owners  of 
gardens  will  not  be  slow  in  recognising  the  value  of 
men  who  hold  these  certificates,  and  they  will  feel 
some  confidence  in  entrusting  the  charge  of  their 
gardens  to  men  who  have  some  recognised  authority  to 
he  called  gardeners,  and  thus  it  will  raise  their  social 
and  professional  position. 

How  many  gentlemen  have  had,  at  some  .time  or 
other,  in  their  employment  men  who  could  “talk  a  dog’s 
hind  leg  off,”  hut  who  were  entirely  dependent  on  their 
subordinates  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants  entrusted  to 
their  charge.  This  class  of  men  are  a  positive  injury 
to  the  younger  ones  who  have  ability,  and  they  too 
frequently  occupy  places  of  trust  when  they  are  only 
worthy  of  employment  as  garden  labourers.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  that  the  council  has  acted  wisely  in  requiring 
that  candidates  for  Associateships  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  two  Fellows,  who  can  speak  of  their 
professional  ability  from  personal  knowledge. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  council 
will  require  candidates  to  give  satisfactory  proof  that 
they  are  worthy  of  election.  The  Associates  will  be 
eligible  to  serve '  on  fruit  and  floral  Committees,  and 
of  course,  they  will  have  the  right  to  vote  on  these 
committees.  At  present,  there  are  members  of  these 
committees  who  are  neither  Fellows  or  Associates  of  the 
Society  ;  I  therefore  proposed  to  the  council  that  in 
the  new  bye-laws  it  should  be  stated  that  no  person 
should  be  eligible  to  serve  unless  he  was  a  Fellow  or 
Associate,  but  the  council  considered  that  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  it  until  the  whole  question  of  the 
duties  and  mode  of  election  is  under  consideration. 
I  trust,  too,  that  societies  which  may  become  affiliated 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will  only  employ 
gardeners  to  act  as  judges  at  local  shows  who  are  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Society.  I  do  not  think  that  10s.  6d.  is 
an  excessive  charge  to  ask  for  the  privileges  and  benefit 
which  I  expect  will  result  from  gardeners  becoming 
Associates.  We  want  good  and  true  men  to  join,  but 
we  must  at  the  same  time  take  care  to  exclude  the 
duffers  and  the  drunkards. — A.  H.  Smee,  The  Grange, 
Wallington. 

- —>:£<-• - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


Double  White  Everlasting  Pea. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  state  that  they  have  seen  such 
a  thing  ?  An  amateur  gardener  told  me  that  when  in 
Jersey  two  years  ago  he  was  offered  the  seed  of  such  a 
variety,  and  was  assured  it  was  a  double  one,  and  he 
has  unbloomed  plants  from  such  seed.  I  can  “hark 
back  ”  for  half  a  century,  and  have  been  a  good  bit 
amongst  herbaceous  plants,  but  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  a  double  white  variety. — Perennial. 

Forced  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 

I  barely  see  in  private  establishments,  and  I  may  say 
the  same  as  to  nurseries,  young  recently  potted  plants 
now  in  flower.  In  November,  and  at  other  times  since 
then,  I  potted  up  strong  young  plants  of  good  hybrid 
perpetuals,  such  as  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  others,  in  6-in.  to  7-in.  pots, 
cutting  them  back  hard  when  potting  them,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  a  cool  house  until  the  buds  began  to  push, 
then  removing  to  a  house  which  is  kept  moderately 
close  and  warm,  and  the  plants  are  now  in  vigorous 
health,  and  blooming  freely.  Dwarf  plants  of  hybrid 
perpetuals  can  be  bought  now  so  cheaply,  that  I 
recommend  amateurs  and  others  to  try  this  by  no 
means  novel  plan,  and  if  adopted  in  November  and 
December  next,  a  goodly  supply  of  lovely  blooms  will 
be  secured  in  March  and  April,  when  fine  dark  Rose 
blooms  command  a  good  price  in  the  market.  After 
this  gentle  forcing,  the  plants  can  be  planted  out,  for 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  trouble  with  these  in  pots 
another  year,  as  strong  young  plants  can  be  bought  so 
cheaply  and  take  up  so  little  room.  —  TV.  D.  S. 

Amaryllis  at  Holloway. 

At  present  there  is  a  fine  houseful  of  Hippeastrum, 
popularly  known  as  Amaryllis,  in  full  flower  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway.  One  noticeable  feature 
that  strikes  the  visitor,  is  the  dwarf  character  of  the 
flower  stems,  which  would  imply  that  the  plants  had 
not  been  unduly  forced  into  flower.  There  is  great 
range  of  variety  amongst  the  flowers  themselves,  but  a 
very  large  dark  crimson-scarlet  flower,  with  six  hroad 
white  bands  in  the  throat,  stands  out  prominently 
amongst  the  others  owing  to  its  size  and  rich  colouring. 


Numerous  specimens  of  it  were  distributed  through  the 
house.  A  very  dwarf  variety,  named  Loveliness,  has 
white  flowers,  attractively  striated  with  crimson.  Its 
light  and  cheerful  appearance  is  its  highest  recommen¬ 
dation.  Another  very  dwarf  form,  named  Mrs.  Raw- 
son,  has  deep  crimson  flowers,  with  a  broad  and  distinct 
white  margin  around  each  segment.  John  Heale  is 
also  very  distinct,  owing  to  the  segments  of  the  crim¬ 
son  flowers  being  tipped  with  white,  and  the  throat 
deep  green.  Pitcheri  is  a  magnificent  new  variety 
which  has  just  flowered  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
hybrid  or  cross-breed  between  Mrs.  Garfield  and  Crim¬ 
son  King,  with  intense  dark  carmine  flowers,  heavily 
shaded  with  crimson  of  a  very  distinct  shade.  It 
presents  a  distinct  and  uncommon  shade  of  colour  in 
this  showy  class  of  plants. 

Lomaria  discolor  bipinnatifida. 

At  first  sight  this  plant  closely  resembles  Nephrolepis 
rufescens  tripinnatifida,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  type  as  the  latter  Fern  does  to  its  type,  being  a  highly- 
developed  form,  in  which  the  vegetative  vigour  of  the 
plant  has  got  the  upper  hand  of  its  power  to  produce 
spores,  as  we  failed  to  detect  any  the  other  day  when 
examining  the  plant  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’  establish¬ 
ment  at  Upper  Holloway.  There  are,  notwithstanding, 
two  very  distinct  forms  of  fronds,  one  being  simply 
pinnatifid,  with  linear  irregularly-toothed  segments, 
while  the  other  has  broad  much-overlapping  pinnse, 
twice  deeply  divided.  For  general  decorative  purposes, 
the  much-cut  fronds  have  a  leafy  and  very  ornamental 
appearance,  surpassing  the  type  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Welsh  Polypody  does  the  common  one.  The 
plant  under  notice  is  close,  bushy,  and  strictly  tufted 
in  habit.  — »— 

Choisya  ternata. 

Considering  the  hardiness  of  this  Mexican  shrub,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  Orange-like  sweet-scented  flowers,  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  enjoying  a  wide  distribution  in 
this  country,  especially  seeing  that  it  was  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  1825.  In  the  more  northern  parts  of 
the  country  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  greenhouse,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  further  south  the 
protection  of  a  wall  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  form  a  bush  6  ft.  or  more  in  height.  Long  before  it 
attains  this  height,  however,  it  flowers  abundantly, 
appearing  like  a  mass  of  snow-white  Orange  blossom. 
A  fine  spray  of  it  comes  from  Mr.  Baylor  Hartland, 
of  Cork,  who  manages  to  flower  it  thus  early  in 
a  cold  greenhouse.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
forcing  purposes,  requiring  but  little  heat.  The 
leathery  evergreen  foliage  is  full  of  glandular  dots  like 
the  Orange,  to  which  it  is  allied,  and  smells  somewhat 
similarly  to  that  when  bruised. 

Cissus  discolor. 

This  beautiful  subject  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  any  plant  stove,  for  when  in 
good  health  its  lovely  variegation  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  plant  that  is  grown.  It  is  a  climber 
belonging  to  the  Vitis  family,  and  makes  a  charming 
subject  for  covering  any  unsightly  walls  that  may  exist 
in  old-fashioned  plant  stoves  or  warm  Ferneries  ;  also 
well  adapted  for  furnishing  pillars.  I  remember  seeing 
some  plants  trained  up  the  pillars  of  a  warm  house  at 
Rangemore,  and  thought  at  the  time  that  it  made  a 
beautiful  object  for  such  a  purpose.  It  also  looks  well 
as  an  exhibition  specimen,  trained  on  a  balloon-shaped 
trellis,  in  a  collection  of  ornamental  foliaged  plants. 
The  finest  and  brightest  foliage  is  yielded  by  young 
plants,  and  to  produce  such,  some  of  the  young  growths 
issuing  from  the  old  stems  should  be  taken  off  with  a 
heel,  inserted  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  then  placed  in 
a  propagating  frame  or  under  a  bell-glass  in  good 
bottom-heat.  The  old  plants  should  be  shaken  out 
and  repotted  in  new  material,  as  sour  soil  and  in¬ 
efficient  drainage  are  the  chief  causes  of  non-success  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  The  compost  should  be 
rich  and  open,  composed  of  turfy  loam,  fibrous  (not  bog) 
peat  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  while  some  charcoal 
may  also  be  added  with  advantage,  to  maintain  sweet¬ 
ness  in  the  soil.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  a 
border  is  made  up  for  planting  this  Cissus  with  the 
intention  of  covering  a  wall  with  its  beautiful  foliage, 
which  wall,  by  the  way,  should  be  limewashed  every 
spring,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  destroying  and 
keeping  down  insects,  as  thrips  are  very  partial  to  the 
leaves,  and  to  show  up  the  foliage  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  plant  is  not  like  the  Hoya  carnosa  grown  in  a 
similar  position,  which  thrives  and  roots  on  a  damp 
dirty  wall— the  more  so  the  better.  The  Cissus 
delights  in  heat,  shade  and  moisture,  though  the  latter 


should  not  be  applied  directly  on  to  the  foliage  by 
the  syringe,  as  that  will  destroy  its  charming  and 
peculiar  lustre. — George  Potts,  Jun. 

A  Collection  of  Olivias  (Himantophyllum). 
If  cultivators  would  universally  adopt  the  name  Clivia, 
it  would  not  only  be  the  oldest  and  correct  term,  but 
much  more  easily  remembered  and  pronounced  by  those 
who  are  not  botanical.  A  well-grown  plant  of  one  of 
the  improved  forms  is  a  show  in  itself  ;  but  a  houseful 
is  worth  going  some  distance  to  see.  C.  miniata  is  that 
which  has  become  most  popular  in  this  country,  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  desired  is  that  we  might  get  some 
entirely  distinct  shades  of  colour  infused  into  it.  These 
are  at  present  orange,  scarlet,  white,  and  yellow. 
Sanguinea,  one  of  the  named  varieties  in  a  houseful  of 
plants  in  full  bloom  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’  nurseries  at 
Upper  Holloway,  is  notable  for  its  large  trusses  of 
intense  scarlet  flowers.  That  named  Ambrose  Vers- 
chaffelt  differs  chiefly  in  its  soft  orange-scarlet  flowers, 
with  a  white  and  yellow  throat.  The  immense  size  of 
the  truss  shows  what  may  be  done  when  well  grown. 
For  richness  of  colour,  Meteor  is  comparable  to  San¬ 
guinea,  but  the  flowers  have  much  broader  segments,  a 
character  that  is  most  conspicuous  when  contrasted 
with  the  original  unimproved  form.  Aurantiaca  is 
another  meritorious  variety,  of  a  soft  orange  with  a 
yellow  throat,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  large 
trusses.  The  dark  leathery  evergreen  leaves  of  this 
class  of  plants  enable  them  to  be  grown  and  staged 
without  the  use  of  accessory  subjects  with  which  to 
hide  the  flower  stems.  — ♦— 

Rudgea  macrophylla. 

There  are  about  forty-five  species  at  present  known  in 
this  Rubiaceous  genus  ;  but  it  seems  that  only  one  has 
been  introduced,  and  grown  as  a  stove  decorative  fine- 
foliaged  plant,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  generally 
grown.  Plants  of  small  stature,  however,  flower  pretty 
frequently,  producing  dense  globose  fascicles  or  heads 
of  flowers,  that  are  waxy  or  fleshy  in  consistency,  and 
creamy  white.  Notwithstanding  their  fleshy  character, 
however,  curiously  enough  they  are  not  of  great  dura¬ 
tion.  The  foliage  of  a  well-grown  plant  is  highly 
ornamental,  especially  after  the  new  growth  has  been 
made,  as  it  is  then  clean  and  of  a  silvery  appearance. 
The  individual  leaves  are  opposite,  and  on  vigorously 
growing  specimens  attain  considerable  size,  and  being 
of  leathery  texture  with  a  smooth  shining  surface  may 
easily  be  kept  clean  by  washing.  We  noticed  medium¬ 
sized  specimens  the  other  day  flowering  in  the  nur¬ 
series  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway. 

Lethorion. 

I  HAVE  given  this  new  insecticide  a  fair  trial  in  the 
Peach,  Cucumber,  Melon,  and  plant  houses  here,  and 
can  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms — fully  carrying  out, 
in  fact,  the  many  qualities  set  forth  by  the  inventors. 
It  is  sure  and  sudden  death  to  all  kinds  of  fly  and 
thrip,  without  causing  the  slightest  injury  to  even  the 
tenderest  fronds  of  a  Maidenhair  Fern.  I  look  on 
these  vapour  cones  as  a  boon  to  gardeners,  particularly 
for  smoking  pits  and  frames.  Ladies  will  be  able  to 
smoke  their  greenhouses  ;  in  fact  a  child  six  years  old 
can  light  them  without  the  least  danger.  They  should 
be  lit  with  a  taper,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
every  aperture  in  the  house  stopped.  Should  it  be 
possible  for  the  inventors  (Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler 
&  Co.)  to  send  it  out  at  a  lower  price,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Lethorion  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  popular,  and  at  no  distant  date. —  IV.  G. 
Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset. 

Westbrook,  Sheffield. 

Calling  at  this  establishment  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
invited  to  see  the  collection  of  Orchids,  many  of  which 
are  now  gay  with  flowers.  Amongst  them  are  some  of 
the  finest  varieties  that  money  can  purchase,  and  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  required  beyond  an  ocular  demonstration 
to  prove  that  the  owner,  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  buys  no  “pig 
in  a  poke.”  The  flowering  house  contains  several  very 
fine  varieties  in  bloom  of  Cattleya  Triante,  with  their 
colouring  of  many  shades.  Cymbidium  eburneum 
also  adds  beauty  and  fragrance.  Dendrobium  nobile 
is  represented  by  several  large  plants,  also  the  rare 
and  beautiful  variety,  Cooksoni,  which  is  a  charming 
thing  and  a  great  acquisition  to  the  nobile  family.  D. 
Wardianum  and  D.  luteolum  also  add  to  the  display. 
Of  Cypripediums  there  are  but  few  now  in  bloom,  there 
being  only  C.  niveum,  C.  villosum  and  C.  venustum 
.in  the  show  house.  Masdevallia  Shuttleworthii, 
and  Sophronitis  grandiflora  are  also  in  bloom.  Of 
Odontoglossums  there  is  a  rich  profusion  of  bloom, 
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0.  crispum  being  represented  by  many  fine  well-grown 
plants  bearing  heavy  spikes  of  massive  flowers,  amongst 
them  being  some  good  hybrids.  0.  Rossii,  0.  Pesca- 
torei,  0.  eirrhosum,  0.  Hallii,  0.  hystrix,  several 
fine  varieties  ;  also  0.  trinmphans.  0.  Schilleriana 
has  a  strong  branching  spike  with  twenty-three  flowers; 
0.  gloriosum  and  0.  cordatum.  0.  coronarium  is  also 
in  flower,  the  spike  having  seventeen  well -developed 
blooms.  This  is  the  second  time  Mr.  Pidsley 
has  flowered  this  shy-blooming  species  since  taking 
charge  at  Westbrook  five  years  ago.  0.  deltoglossnm, 
0.  maculatum  anceps  and  0.  maculatum  superbum, 
0.  polyxanthum,  Ladia  harpophylla,  and  Trichopilia 
suavis.  The  general  collection  of  Orchids,  as  also  the 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  testify  that  skill  and 
careful  management  reigns  throughout. —  W.  S. 

Renton’s  Monarch  Leek. 

A  correspondent  asks,  in  your  last  issue,  why  this 
Leek  has  not  more  quickly  come  to  the  front.  I  think 
I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  coming  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but,  as  he  supposes,  the  seed  is  very  scarce  of 
the  true  variety.  It  stands  a  long  time,  and  is  late 
before  it  runs  to  seed,  which  makes  it  very  valuable  as 
an  exhibition  Leek  ;  but  only  in  the  best  of  autumns  is 
the  seed  harvested,  and  many  seasons  it  does  not  ripen. 
I  know  the  Leek  well,  and  have  seen  it  every  season. 
I  remember,  about  six  years  ago,  noting  some  grand 
specimens  at  the  Coldstream  show  on  the  26th  of 
August,  and  measured  one  very  carefully,  with  the 
following  results  :  Length  of  blanched  stem,  14  ins.  : 
circumference,  7  ins.  Last  year  the  show  was  held  on 
the  25th  of  August,  and  as  a  result  of  the  long,  dry,  hot 
summer,  the  best  example  measured  only  10  ins.  in 
length  and  6  ins.  in  circumference.  It  grows  more 
proportionately  than  any  Leek  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  is  the  leading  variety  on  the  borders.  —  W.  Rose. 

Begonia  manicata. 

This  is  one  of  our  best  winter-flowering  plants,  yet  it 
does  not  receive  the  amount  of  attention  its  merits  as  a 
decorative  plant  deserve.  The  beautiful  shining  green 
leaves  and  unique  pink  flowers  have  a  splendid  effect 
when  mixed  with  other  subjects  in  the  conservatory. 
After  the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  place  them  in 
a  cool  house  until  all  appearance  of  frost  has  passed 
away,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  to 
rest  all  the  summer,  giving  them  very  little  water. 
About  the  end  of  August,  shake  them  out  and  re-pot 
into  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  of  leaf-soil, 
with  a  little  sand,  some  well-rotted  cow-dung,  and  a 
dash  of  bone-meal.  Replace  them  in  the  frame  until 
the  approach  of  winter,  when  they  should  be  shifted 
into  warmer  quarters.  A  vinery  that  has  finished  its 
crop  will  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
when  they  may  be  taken  into  the  conservatory  to 
bloom.  Give  them  a  watering  of  weak  liquid  manure 
once  a  week  while  growing. — G.  H. 

Beeson's  Manure. 

This  excellent  manure  has  been  before  the  public  for 
many  years  ;  I  have  used  it  from  the  very  first,  and 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  artificial  manures. 
Many  manures  act  as  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan  ;  they 
stimulate  for  a  little  while,  then  fail.  They  cause 
things  to  make  a  sudden  growth,  but  are  little  or  no 
help  in  the  end,  and  when  the  produce  is  maturing 
they  do  not  render  any  assistance.  But  Beeson’s  is 
too  substantial  in  its  composition  to  be  classed  as  one 
of  these,  and  while  it  certainly  causes  vigorous  growth 
immediately  after  its  application,  its  virtues  remain  in 
the  soil  long  after  the  first  year.  Three  years  ago  I 
applied  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  large  bed  of  Roses,  and 
the  plants  display  the  benefit  of  it  to  this  day.  Last 
autumn  we  forked  a  dressing  of  it  into  the  surface  of  a 
Vine  border  some  time  before  the  wood  was  matured, 
and  the  growths  are  stronger,  and  the  bunches  larger 
at  the  present  time  than  I  have  seen  them  for  ten 
years.  The  finest  crop  of  Tomatos  we  ever  produced 
was  grown  under  its  influence.  It  imparts  vigour 
and  fruitfulness  to  every  kind  of  plant  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  ;  and  it  well  deserves  a  place  amongst 
standard  and  invaluable  manures. — An  Old  Grower. 

A  Hybrid  Clivia. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  the  genus 
Clivia  are  chiefly  confined  to  C.  miniata.  Although 
the  flowers  of  C.  nobilis  and  C.  Gardeni  have  much  to 
recommend  them,  even  in  the  natural  and  unaltered 
form,  the  florist  has  never  taken  to  them  so  kindly  as 
in  the  case  of  C.  miniata,  so  that  the  numerous  fine 


forms  in  gardens  are  mostly  selected  seedlings  or  cross¬ 
bred  varieties  of  the  latter,  having  larger  and  more 
expanded  flowers  to  commence  with,  and  which  are 
brighter  as  a  rule.  A  form  obtained  between  C. 
miniata  and  C.  nobilis  is  grown  under  the  name  of 
Clivia  (or  Himantophyllum)  cyrtanthiflorum,  which 
has  nodding,  curved,  tubular  flowers.  At  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  Mr.  Bones,  the  gardener,  grows  a  hybrid 
form  which  resembles  the  above  in  its  curved,  tubular 
and  pendent  flowers,  but  the  latter  are  larger,  more 
expanded  and  showier.  They  are  also  of  a  pleasing 
soft  shade  of  orange-scarlet,  somewhat  paler  internally 
and  tinted  with  green  at  the  tips. 

New  Peas— British  Lion,  Dignity  and 
Victoria. 

If  these  three  new  Peas  do  not  belie  their  names  they 
are  undoubtedly  good  ones.  "Would  “J.  L.  P.,”  who 
speaks  so  highly  of  them,  kindly  give  details — whether 
green  or  white  wrinkled  marrows,  what  length  of  pods, 
and  how  many  peas  on  an  average  the  pods  contain,  and 
also  what  resemblance  they  may  have  to  any  old  ones 
(if  any)  already  in  existence.  Inquiries  were  made  of 
the  above  Peas  last  year  as  to  their  origin,  but  without 
avail. — L.  H. 

- - 


Advantage  should  now  be  taken  of  the  first  fine  day 
to  thoroughly  examine  all  stocks  to  see  in  what  con¬ 
dition  they  are.  Should  there  be  plenty  of  food  in  the 
hive,  uncap  some  of  the  comb  so  as  to  encourage  the 
bees  to  active  work,  so  that  we  may  have  good  strong 
colonies  early  in  the  season  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  early  flow  of  honey.  In  some  districts  this  is  the 
most  important  and  most  plentiful  of  the  season.  In 
the  London  district,  amongst  the  market  gardens,  I 
find  this  to  be  the  case.  If  it  were  possible  to  estimate 
the  profit  that  bees  are  to  the  market  gardeners,  in 
fertilizing  the  flowers  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruits,  the 
total,  I  fancy,  wTould  astonish  some  of  our  market 
growers.  Yet  the  belief  is  still  common  that  they  are 
of  no  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  nuisance. 
I  know  of  one  case  where  a  man  had  his  bees  destroyed 
by  some  of  his  neighbours  for  the  supposed  mischief 
they  did  in  the  neighbouring  gardens. 

If  on  examining  the  hive  we  find  the  supply  of  food 
getting  short,  recourse  should  be  had  at  once  to  feeding. 
The  following  is  a  good  recipe  for  spring  feeding 
10  lbs.  of  white  lump-sugar,  6  pints  of  water,  1  oz.  of 
salt,  1  oz.  of  vinegar,  1  oz.  of  salicylic  acid  solution  ; 
boil  the  whole  together  for  about  ten  minutes.  In 
feeding,  supply  the  food  from  the  top  of  the  hive  by 
inverted  bottles,  having  one  of  the  different  kinds  of 
stage-feeders,  or  simply  with  a  piece  of  calico  tied  over 
the  mouth.  If  that  does  not  allow  the  bees  to  feed  freely 
enough,  make  some  holes  in  it  with  a  large  darning 
needle.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  if  pollen  is  scarce  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  may  be  advisable  to  supply  the 
bees  with  artificial  pollen.  This  is  done  by  using  flour 
of  some  sort  to  dust  the  flowers  on  which  the  bees  are 
feeding.  Pea-flour  is  found  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  natural  pollen  ;  and  the  Crocus  flowers,  on  which 
the  bees  are  now  feeding,  will  be  found  a  good  medium 
on  which  to  supply  it  to  them.  After  they  get  used  to 
it  they  will  frequent  any  place  where  it  is  laid  down 
for  them,  and  will  take  it  readily  so  long  as  other 
pollen  is  not  easily  obtained. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  hives.  See  that  all 
floor  boards  are  cleaned ;  have  them  thoroughly  scraped, 
and  scrubbed  with  hot  water  and  painted  over  with 
salicylic  acid  solution.  This  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  best 
preventatives  of  foul  brood  in  the  hive,  and  in  killing 
all  insect  pests  that  may  find  shelter  in  the  hive.  It  is 
easily  prepared,  and  will  keep  a  considerable  time.  The 
solution  is  made  from  1  oz.  salicylic  acid,  1  oz.  soda 
borax  and  4  pints  of  water  ;  boil  for  a  few  minutes  so 
that  the  whole  is  well  dissolved  and  mixed.  Now  is 
also  a  good  time  to  paint  the  outside  of  all  wood  hives. 
Where  hives  have  to  be  stood  close  together,  for  want 
of  room,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  paint  each  hive  of  a 
different  colour ;  or,  it  may  be,  two  or  three  different 
colours  on  one  hive,  but  each  hive  should  be  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  other.  This  is  a  great  help  to 
the  bees  in  finding  their  own  hive  ;  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  they  are  very  sensitive  to  colour.  I  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  painting  the  body  white,  and  the 
bands,  inside  porch,  and  sliding  door  of  a  different 
colour  ;  this  helps  to  make  the  apiary  ornamental  and 
attractive.  Cleanliness  in  the  apiary  is  one  of  the  best 
preventatives  of  all  diseases,  and  prevention  is  better 
than  cure  at  all  times. — A.  Wright. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Grower’s  Calendar. 

A  busy  time  it  is  just  now  in  the  Orchid  houses.  The 
Dendrobes  which  have  done  flowering,  or  which  are 
about  to  grow,  should  be  placed  in  their  warm  growing 
quarters,  and  kept  well  supplied  with  rain-water.  Any 
of  them  which  require  a  shift  of  pot  or  basket  should 
be  attended  to,  but  unnecessary  disturbing  loses  many  a 
good  plant,  so  that  any  which  can  go  until  next  season 
had  better  be  left  as  they  are.  With  Dendrobes,  all 
East  Indian  things  especially,  and,  indeed,  Orchids 
generally,  the  great  secret  is  to  grow  them  in  their 
growing  season,  and  not  simply  to  let  them  live.  With 
this  object  in  view,  all  warm  and  intermediate  house 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  well-heated  and  reasonably 
humid  atmosphere  until  their  active  growth  is  termi¬ 
nated. 

Calanthes  not  yet  potted-up  should  be  attended  to, 
and  those  who  want  full  information  cannot  do  better 
than  turn  to  the  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject  by 
that  clever  grower,  Mr.  Blandford,  at  p.  470,  of  The 
Gardening  World,  1887.  The  varieties  of  Phaius 
and  other  terrestrials  not  in  bloom  may  also  now  be 
re-potted  in  a  good  compost  of  turfy  yellow  loam  and 
fibrous  peat,  and  with  these,  as  with  the  Cypripediums 
noted  by  Mr.  Cowley  at  p.  476,  I  have  found 
great  advantage  from  a  layer  of  |-in.  or  1-in.  bones 
on  the  crocks.  For  Cypripediums  it  works  wonders 
as  he  states,  and  those  who  have  Cypripediums  to 
re-pot  should  try  it.  Soon  after  flowering  is  the  best 
time  to  pot  these  and  many  other  Orchids. 

Fire-heat  should  be  kept  well  in  check,  and  shading, 
ventilating,  and  damping  down  attended  to  carefully. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  month  of  April 
should  be: — Warm  or  East  Indian  house,  65°  to  70° 
by  day,  60°  at  night ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
60°  to  65°  by  day,  55°  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  55°  to  60°  by  day,  50°  at  night.  Degrees 
Fahrenheit.  All  the  houses  should  be  allowed  to  range 
5°  or  10°  more  by  sun-heat  on  bright  days,  when  the 
shading  is  down  on  the  sunny  side. — James  O'Brien. 

A  fine  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

We  have  received  through  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  from  Mr.  Beddoes,  gardener  to  E.  Wrigley, 
Esq.,  Howick  House,  Preston,  a  finely  coloured  and 
conspicuously  blotched  variety  of  the  popular  0.  cris¬ 
pum.  .  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  is  heavily 
shaded  with  rose  on  both  surfaces,  although  they  may 
be  slightly  darker  externally,  and  each  has  a  large  and 
conspicuous  purplish  brown  blotch  on  the  middle,  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
flower.  The  petals  are  somewhat  paler  and  occasionally 
furnished  with  a  blotch, -whilst  the  labellum  is  white 
and  marked  with  numerous  blotches  in  front  of  the 
bright  yellow  disk. 

Curious  Behaviour  of  Dendrobium  nobile. 
The  liability  of  this  species  to  sport  under  cultivation 
has  been  very  strikingly  manifested  during  the  last 
few  years,  but  especially  so  this  winter.  The  sporting 
consists  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  petals  to 
assume  the  form  of  the  lip,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
flower  has  made  an  effort  to  become  regular,  the  three 
inner  segments  assuming  the  peloria  form.  Another 
instance  of  this  we  noticed  the  other  day  at  Stile  Hall, 
Chiswick,  where  one  half  of  one  petal  only  presents 
the  same  phenomenon  as  that  seen  in  D.  n.  Cooksoni, 
while  the  other  longitudinal  half  of  the  same  petal  is 
perfectly  normal.  The  lip-like  half  is  purple  at  the 
base,  creamy  white  upwards,  and  pubescent  all  over  as 
in  the  normal  form  of  the  flower. 

Epidendrum  atropurpureum  roseum. 

By  far  the  best  form  of  E.  atropurpureum  is  the  variety 
under  notice.  The  species  is,  perhaps,  best  known 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  E.  macrochilum.  The 
type,  with  regard  to  colour,  holds  an  intermediate 
position,  and  gives  rise  to  the  dark  form  under  notice  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  Albino,  or  white 
variety,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  particularly 
common.  It  is  deliciously  scented  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  especially  if  the  temperature  of  the  house  be 
moderately  high.  The  variety  roseum  comes  from 
Guatemala,  and  is  figured  in  Bateman’s  Orchids  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  t.  17.  At  present  it  is  flowering 
with  Mr.  "Wright  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  and  is 
strikingly  attractive  as  well  as  curious  from  the  way  in 
which  the  dark  brownish  purple  sepals  and  petals 
become  incurved  at  the  tips.  The  large  three-lobed 
labellum  is  of  a  warm  rose  colour,  marked  or  striped 
with  much  darker  veins,  making  the  flower  conspicuous 
and  attractive. 
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Gongora  truncata. 

The  species  of  Gongora  are  as  a  rule  too  dull  coloured 
and  inconspicuous  to  become  popular,  but  that  under 
notice  is  rather  attractive,  the  flowers  being  of  good 
average  size  and  numerously  produced  in  long  pendent 
racemes.  The  sepals  are  straw-coloured  or  almost 
white,  spotted  with  purple,  and  appear  much  smaller 
than  they  really  are  owing  to  their  becoming  strongly 
revolute  at  the  margins.  The  petals  are  small  and 
inconspicuous  in  this  species.  As  might  he  expected, 
there  is  an  evident  affinity  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  lip  and  that  of  Stanhopea  ;  the  hypochile  is  of 
a  bright  shining  yellow,  and  laterally  compressed  so  as 
to  form  a  sac  or  pouch  with  two  openings,  and 
furnished  with  two  curious  bristles,  the  object  or 
economy  of  which  it  would  he  difficult  to  determine  ; 
the  epichile  or  front  portion  is  almost  white  and  con¬ 
cave  so  as  to  form  another  pouch,  and  greatly  resembles 
the  front  of  a  gondola.  The  flowers  last  a  fortnight  or 
more  in  perfection,  and  emit  a  delicious  fragrance  on 
first  expanding.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence 
Mr.  Wright  obtained  it,  and  is  now  flowering  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

White-Crested  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus. 
We  mention  this  not  because  a  white-crested  variety  is 
rare,  but  on  account  of  the  association  of  colours 
exhibited  in  the  flowers  as  a  whole.  As  a  rule,  the 
normal  yellow  colour  is  the  last  to  disappear  from  the 
crest  in  pale-coloured  flowers  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
the  first.  The  sepals  are  richly  spotted  with  brown  on 
a  white  ground,  while  the  petals  and  labellum  are 
suffused  with  blush,  and  traversed  by  rosy  veins.  In 
the  presence  of  so  much  extra  colour,  the  white  crest 
is  very  striking,  its  purity  being  marred  only  by  a  few 
faint  brown  lines  inside  the  cup.  The  whole  flower  is 
of  large  size,  but  especially  the  labellum,  which  is 
undulated  and  crisped  in  a  beautiful  manner.  It  was 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Poe,  Riverston,  Nenagh, 
who  informs  us  that  amongst  a  good  number  of  im¬ 
ported  plants  he  has  only  flowered  two  of  the  white- 
crested  variety. 

SOPHRONITIS  GRAND1FLORA. 

A  'WELL-grown  specimen  of  this  handsome  old-fashioned 
plant  also  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Poe,  Riverston, 
Nenagh.  Beautiful  as  some  of  the  other  species  are, 
they  never  equal  this  one  for  size  and  brilliancy  of 
colour.  The  flower  sent  us  measured  2f  ins.  across 
the  petals,  while  the  latter  individually  were  1J  in. 
long  by  If  in.  broad,  which  we  consider  wonderful 
proportions  for  such  a  small  plant  as  this  to  produce, 
and  testifying  to  good  cultural  treatment.  The  labellum 
was  conspicuously  striped  with  scarlet  internally  on  a 
rich  yellow  ground  ;  but  the  petals  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  constitute  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
flower.  Mr.  Poe  states  that  he  finds  it  do  better  in  a 
pot  with  peat  and  sphagnum  than  on  a  raft. 

Lycaste  HARRISONI/E. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  plants  of  this  old 
and  very  much  neglected  Orchid  flowering  in  great 
perfection  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’  nursery  at  Upper 
Holloway.  The  flowers  have  a  massive  appearance, 
and  if  not  brilliant  and  attractive  in  colour  are  still 
sufficiently  conspicuous  and  showy  to  merit  a  place  in 
a  collection  of  no  great  extent.  They  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection,  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  dwelling 
room,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  The  sepals 
usually  hear  hut  one  flower,  but  when  grown  vigorously 
two  are  frequently  produced,  as  in  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
when  liberally  treated.  Individually  the  flowers  are  of 
a  good  size,  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  while  the  lip 
is  purple  with  a  large  yellow  crest  or  tongue,  and  the 
whole  of  it  is  covered  with  whitish  or  grey  hairs,  which 
give  it  a  peculiar  shaggy  appearance.  When  in  per¬ 
fection  they  emit  a  strong  but  agreeable  odour,  and  the 
plant  may  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  Orchids  whose 
fragrance  as  well  as  the  colours  of  the  flowers  recom¬ 
mend  them.  Some  fine  pieces  are  grown  in  huge 
baskets  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 


THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Shading. — Preparations  should  now  be  made  for  a 
sudden  burst  of  sunshine,  which  may  occur  at  any 
time,  as  the  season  is  now  well  advanced.  This  will  be 
all  the  more  necessary,  considering  the  amount  of 
sunless  weather  that  has  prevailed  during  the  whole 
winter  and  spring,  causing  any  new  growth  that  has 
been  made  to  be  soft  and  unable  to  bear  intense 


illumination.  This  applies  not  only  to  stove  plants, 
but  also  to  greenhouse  subjects,  such  as  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  spring  bulbs  that  have  been 
forced,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips, 
especially  the  latter,  which  would  soon  drop  their 
flowers  if  unduly  hastened  to  maturity.  Shading, 
however,  can  easily  be  overdone,  and  frequently  is  so, 
not  only  by  the  use  of  too  heavy  shading  material, 
but  also  by  putting  it  on  too  early,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  too  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  feeble 
rays  of  sunshine  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  rather 
than  otherwise.  Light  or  thin  shading  used  in  the 
middle  and  hotter  part  of  the  day  is  all  that  is  required. 

Propagating  Pit. — Outdoor  work  must  not  be 
overlooked,  but  a  heavy  share  of  the  work  that  should 
be  done  now  will  devolve  on  this  department.  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  similar  things  that  are  ready 
for  potting  off  should  he  seen  to  at  once,  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  utilise  the  whole  length  of  the  growing  season. 
After  potting,  stand  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in 
the  propagating  pit,  or  some  similarly  warm  place,  in 
order  to  encourage  fresh  growth,  thus  enabling  the 
roots  to  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Gloxinias  will 
require  to  be  grown  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere 
until  near  the  flowering  stage,  as  the  large  fleshy  leaves 
it  is  desirable  they  should  make  depends  on  liberal 
treatment.  The  Begonias,  however,  should  be  removed 
to  cooler  quarters  after  they  have  fairly  started  into 
fresh  growth,  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn. 

Bedding  Plants. — Autumn-struck  material,  if  not 
already  potted  off  or  planted  out,  should  be  attended 
to  without  further  delay.  Should  there  be  a  scarcity 
of  pots  for  such  things  as  Pelargoniums,  their  roots, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  soil,  should  be  surrounded 
with  a  handful  of  moss,  and  tied  up  in  a  ball  with 
matting.  They  may  then  be  planted  out  in  a  frame, 
and  will  lift  at  beiding-out  time  with  the  roots  pro¬ 
truding  through  the  moss,  and  will  suffer  little  or  no 
check  when  finally  planted  out.  This  system  effects  a 
considerable  saving  of  labour  in  the  end,  and  also  a 
saving  in  pots. 

Pelargoniums. — Old  specimens  of  zonal  varieties 
for  summer  flowering  should  now  be  trimmed  and 
potted  up.  They  flower  much  more  profusely  than 
younger  plants.  Show  and  fancy  varieties  are  now 
growing  away  freely,  and  require  constant  attention  in 
looping  down  and  tying  out  the  shoots.  Let  the 
staking  and  tying  material  be  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible.  Weak  liquid  manure  given  occasionally  will 
be  found  of  great  service  as  the  pots  become  filled  with 
roots.  _ 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — When  the  light  is  good  allow  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  Muscat  houses  to  run  up  to  80°  ;  by  night, 
however,  65°  will  be  sufficiently  high  for  the  present. 
Attend  to  the  tying  down  of  the  shoots,  and  stopping 
at  two  or  three  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  the  aim  being 
to  leave  as  much  foliage  as  possible,  which  gives  vigour 
to  the  Vines,  and  is  a  necessity  for  large  bunches  of 
fruit. 

Melons. — Attend  regularly  to  stopping  and  tying 
in  of  the  shoots  as  growth  proceeds.  There  is  no 
economy  in  allowing  the  plants  to  become  crowded, 
making  it  necessary  to  remove  large  quantities  of 
useless  growth,  and  thereby  wasting  the  energies  of 
the  plants.  When  they  come  into  flower,  maintain  a 
moderately  high  temperature,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  to 
favour  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  In  the  case  of  early 
houses  where  the  fruit  is  now  rapidly  swelling,  close 
the  house  in  the  afternoon  at  85°  or  even  90°  with  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Copious  waterings  at  the  roots  will 
he  necessary,  especially  when  the  plants  are  grown  in 
a  bed  over  hot-water  pipes,  or  in  pots.  The  more  the 
root  room  is  restricted  the  greater  will  be  the  necessity 
for  assisting  the  plants  with  liquid  manure. 

Cucumbers. — When  these  are  grown  in  a  house 
heated  with  hot-water  piping,  the  same  cultural  details 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  Melons.  If  large  fruits  are 
desired  they  must  he  properly  thinned  out  while  yet 
in  a  small  state. 


KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Walks  and  Edgings. — Now  that  most  of  the  heavy 
work,  such  as  the  wheeling  of  manure  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  walks  should  be  put  in  order  for  the 
season.  Roll  and  trim  all  grass  edgings,  after  which, 
if  necessary,  the  walks  should  get  a  fresh  coat  of  gravel 
and  then  he  rolled.  Box  edgings  that  require  re-laying 
should  be  completed  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  every¬ 
thing  may  be  neat  and  orderly  from  the  commencement 
of  the  season. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — 

Ma/i'di  28th. 

The  sixth  spring  show  of  this  association  was  held  in 
St.  George’s  Hall  under  the  most  unfavourable  con¬ 
ditions,  as  regards  the  weather,  that  it  has  ever  had  to 
contend  against,  and  which  proved  most  detrimental 
to  the  financial  success  of  the  exhibition.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  adverse  circumstances,  the  show  ranked 
amongst  the  best  that  has  been  seen  in  this  noble 
building,  which,  fortunately  for  the  tender  and  choice 
plants,  can  he  kept  up  to  the  usual  stove  temperature 
if  desired. 

The  spring-flowering  bulbs  were  hardly  up  to  the 
usual  Liverpool  form,  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  being 
not  so  fine  as  is  generally  the  case  ;  but  Tulips  were 
fresh,  with  fine  massive  flowers,  and  the  Crocuses  were, 
perhaps,  the  best  ever  staged  in  the  hall.  Cyclamens 
were  grand,  and  the  competition  was  extensive  and 
keen.  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  also  another  noticeable 
class,  ten  exhibitors  making  together  a  grand  hank, 
and  every  exhibit  was  of  high  merit. 

For  ten  pots  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants 
Mrs.  Watts  had  the  premier  award,  followed  by  A.  L. 
Jones,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bounds),  and  J.  Lewis, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bustard).  For  eighteen  Hya¬ 
cinths,  distinct  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  Aiken  (gardener,  Mr. 
C.  Waring)  was  first,  the  finest  being  King  of  the  Blues, 
Macaulay,  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  and  Von  Schiller,  &c. 
R.  Singlehurst,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Kelly)  was 
second,  and  R.  Cornelius,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Ste¬ 
phenson)  third.  For  twelve,  the  first  prize  was  secured 
by  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox),  the 
second  and  third  going  to  J.  S.  Rogerson,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Copple),  and  J.  Bounds,  Esq.  For  six,  the 
awards  were  made  to  Mr.  C.  Copple,  0.  H.  Williams, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Wilson),  and  Mr.  C.  Waring, 
in  the  order  named.  For  six  pots,  three  bulbs  in  each 
pot,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  J.  Stephenson,  Esq. , 
with  bulbs  carrying  fine  massive  spikes.  For  twelve 
distinct  varieties  grown  in  water,  Mr.  C.  Waring  was 
successful  with  flowers  of  great  merit. 

Tulips. — The  class  for  twelve  pots,  single,  six 
varieties,  three  bulbs  in  each  pot,  brought  out  a  good 
competition.  S.  Smith,  Esq.,  M. P.  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Collins)  was  first  with  fine  fresh  flowers,  his  best  being 
Vermilion  Brilliant,  Fabiola,  Keizers -kroon,  &c.  For 
six  singles,  in  three  varieties,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  ;  and  for  ten  doubles,  in 
five  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  came  in  first.  For 
six  pots,  three  varieties,  Mr.  P.  Barber  was  first,  and 
also  for  six  pots  of  Crocuses,  three  varieties.  For  six 
6-in.  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe  took 
the  lead  among  ten  competitors  with  fine  spikes  and 
good  foliage,  Mrs.  Watts  being  second,  and  G.  W.  Sanbach, 
Esq.,  third.  For  six  Cyclamen,  E.  H.  Harrison,  Esq. 
was  first  with  splendid  plants,  followed  by  J.  C.  Gale, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  with  very  meritorious 
examples.  For  six  pots  of  Lachenalias,  R.  Brocklebank, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Winkworth)  was  first  with  the 
highly-coloured  variety,  Nelsoni,  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard 
second. 

Plants. — For  a  table  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  and  to  occupy  a  space  of  60  sq.  ft.,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Cox  was  first  with  a  very  pleasant,  light  arrange¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  a  ground-work  of  delicate-coloured 
Adiantum  cuneatum  with  Palms  and  Crotons  rising 
above  some  2  ft.  high,  and  brightened  up  wdth  various 
kinds  of  bulbs.  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe  was  second  with  a 
table  of  superior  merit,  being  massive,  and  containing 
more  flowers  of  a  higher  quality;  these  two  types  were 
quite  distinct,  yet  each  had  its  own  admirers  ;  Mr.  J. 
Kelly  was  third.  In  the  class  for  six  Azaleas,  distinct 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe  staged  the  best,  being  fair¬ 
sized  plants,  remarkably  well  flowered,  Fielder’s  White, 
Charles  van  Eckhaute  and  Roseum  especially  so.  For 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  three  flowTering  and 
three  fine-foliaged,  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe  was  well  to  the  fore, 
having  a  grand  Pritchardia  paeifica,  10  ft.  through, 
Latania  borbonica  of  a  similar  size,  Croton  Queen 
Victoria,  Rhododendron  fragrantissimum  (a  grand 
flowered  plant),  Chorozema  Lawreneiana,  and  a  large 
white  Azalea.  Mr.  A.  Crosbie  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Cox  third,  with  one  stove  plant  in  flow'er.  Mr.  J. 
Harrison  was  first  with  Peristeria  elata,  carrying  sixteen 
spikes.  J.  Gowan,  Esq.,  had  the  best  four  exotic  Ferns, 
including  a  magnificent  plant  of  Goniophlebium 
subauriculatum,  with  a  dense  mass  of  fronds  some  8  ft. 
in  length.  For  four  Roses  in  pots,  distinct,  Mr.  A. 
Crosbie,  F.  L.  Bahr,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard  were 
the  prizetakers. 
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Orchids  were  fairly  represented.  H.  Tate,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Edwards),  staged  the  premier  four, 
which  were  Odontoglossum  radiatum,  with  four  spikes 
and  thirty-seven  flowers;  Cypripedium  villosum,  thirty- 
nine  flowers  ;  Maxillaria  Harrisoni,  eighteen  flowers  ; 
and  Cattleya  Mendelii.  K.  Young,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Poynter),  was  second,  showing  Dendrobium 
nobile  Wallickianum  (very  fine),  and  D.  crassinode  ; 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  third,  and  in  his  group  was  a 
Phahunopsis  Schilleriana,  with  thirty-nine  flowers. 
The  best  single  specimen  was  Dendrobium  Jamesianum, 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Jellieoe.  For  the  single  bouquet 
(open),  Mr.  G.  Cashel  and  Messrs.  Fishlock  Bros,  were 
placed  in  the  order  named  ;  and  the  successful  amateurs 
were  Mr.  H.  Mercer,  Mr.  J.  TV.  Sandback,  and  Mrs. 
Watts. 

Cut  Roses  brought  out  a  good  competition,  and 
E.  H.  Harrison,  Esq.,  had  half-a-dozen  particularly 
nice  blooms.  The  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  cut 
flowers  (distinct)  was  closely  contested,  and  the 
specimens  were  all  of  great  merit,  though  so  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  staging.  The  first  prize  lot  came 
from  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  and  contained  some  good  Orchids, 
&c. 

Miscellaneous  subjects  were  shown  in,  perhaps, 
stronger  force  than  ever.  Cultural  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  I.  Davis  &  Co.  for  a  basket  of 
splendid  Mushrooms  ;  and  to  Mr.  T.  TVinkworth  for  a 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Hellebores.  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  awarded  to  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  for  a 
collection  of  Apples  in  good  condition  ;  to  Messrs. 
Fishlock  Bros,  for  crosses,  wreaths,  bouquets,  sprays, 
&c. ;  to  Messrs.  Davies  &  Co.  for  Amaryllis,  Palms, 
Orchids,  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  Hyacinths,  &c. ;  to  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Her  &  Sons  for  a  group  of  Azalea  indica,  A. 
mollis,  Spirceas,  &e.  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Chester,  for  a  group  of  Narcissus  ;  to  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Co.  (John  Cowan)  for  a  varied  collection 
of  plants  ;  to  Mrs.  Yesty  for  a  collection  of  skeleton 
leaves  and  dried  flowers  ;  to  Mr.  Joseph  Braham  for 
boilers,  &c. ;  to  Mr.  A.  Huxley  for  heating  apparatus  ; 
and  to  Messrs.  TV.  TYood  &  Son  for  Orchid  peat,  &c. 
Messrs.  F.  &  J.  Mee  had  models  of  their  patent  boiler  ; 
Mr.  T.  Bethell  samples  of  his  postal  boxes  ;  and  the 
Covent  Garden  Seed  Company  an  ingenious  automatic 
machine,  whereby  for  Id.  there  can  be  had  at  the  will 
of  the  purchaser  any  one  of  the  twelve  varieties  of  seeds 
that  it  contains.  The  arrangements  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  and  were  satisfactorily  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  TYhite,  chairman  ; 
Mr.  J.  Powell,  vice-chairman  :  and  Mr.  E.  Bridge, 
secretary.  - 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural.— 

April  4 th  and,  5th. 

The  annual  spring  show  of  this  society 'took  place  on 
the  above  dates  in  the  TVaverley  Market,  Edinburgh, 
and  though  not  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  was 
superior  to  it  in  the  greater  number  of  flowering  plants 
exhibited.  The  leading  prize-winners  in  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  classes  were  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  who 
secured  first  honours  for  a  table  of  plants,  a  dozen 
Rhododendrons,  four  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  four 
Azaleas,  six  Palms,  six  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  a  pair 
of  tree  Ferns,  a  dozen  exotic  plants  for  table  decoration, 
a  dozen  hardy  Conifers,  and  a  dozen  Camellias,  cut 
blooms  ;  and  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thompson,  who  were 
first  in  classes  for  a  dozen  Rhododendrons,  the  same 
number  of  Conifers,  and  twelve  forced  plants.  Mr. 
James  Bryson,  Helensburgh,  had  the  best  show  and 
alpine  Auriculas,  also  the  best  cut  Roses  and  button¬ 
hole  bouquets. 

The  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  classes  were  all  well 
contested,  and  among  the  leading  prize-winners  were 
Mr.  Donaldson,  Murrayfield,  who  contributed  the  best 
table  of  plants  ;  Mr.  Robertson  Munro,  for  the  best 
table  of  hardy  spring-flowering  plants,  a  very  meritorious 
group  ;  Mr.  McKinnon,  Melville  Castle,  for  the  best 
sixteen  forced  plants  in  bloom  ;  Mr.  John  Paterson, 
Millbank,  and  Mr.  M’Lennan,  Restalrig  House,  for 
Azaleas  ;  Mr.  Paterson  also  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Azalea  mollis, 
Heaths,  Gleichenias,  &e.  ;  Mr.  R.  Grossart,  Oswald 
House,  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  fine-foliaged 
plants,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  cut  Orchids,  &c.  ;  Mr. 
John  R.  Curror,  Eskbank,  for  half  a  dozen  Orchids  ; 
Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  for  three 
Orchids ;  Mr.  Forbes,  Rockville,  Murrayfield,  for 
exotic  and  filmy  Ferns,  &e.  The  Lawson  Seed  and 
Nursery  Co.  exhibited  a  table  of  plants,  all  fine- 
foliaged,  and  including  a  fine  assortment  of  Japanese 
Maples  ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons  also  con¬ 
tributed  a  capital  table  of  decorative  plants. 


There  was  a  considerable  display  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  spring-blooming  bulbous  plants ; 
but  in  no  case  was  the  quality  above  the  average.  The 
best  Hyacinths  came  from  Mr.  H.  Sime,  Ridge  Park, 
Lanark  ;  Mr.  T.  Pearson,  Beechwood  ;  Mr.  A.  Dunlop, 
South  Bank  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Barnie,  Jock’s  Lodge  ;  the 
last-named  exhibitor  and  Mr.  Paterson,  TVillow  Brae 
House,  staging  the  finest  Tulips.  Mr.  Barnie  had  also 
the  best  nine  pots  of  garden  Narcissus.  The  cut  flower 
classes  were  all  well  contested. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  not  largely  exhibited, 
but  in  the  former  section  Mr.  John  Brunton,  of 
Gilmerton,  staged  a  collection  of  seventy  varieties  of 
Apples,  which  created  much  interest.  Mr.  McIntyre, 
The  Glen,  sent  the  best  Pine ;  Mr.  M’Kelvie,  Brox- 
mouth  Park,  the  finest  Strawberries  and  kitchen  and 
dessert  Apples  ;  Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford  Castle,  the  best 
black  Grapes  ;  Mr.  Gideon  Potter,  North  Berwick,  the 
best  dessert  Pears  ;  and  Mr.  Brunton  the  best  cooking 
varieties.  Mr.  Gideon  Potter  also  staged  the  best 
collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  vegetables. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS, 

Making  Garden  Waxes. — H.  Aldridge :  Your  walks  should 
have  a  good  solid  foundation  of  stones  and  lime  rubbish,  not  old 
mortar,  as  the  latter  never  binds  firmly,  whereas  siftings  of  lime 
will  do  so.  The  use  of  lime  prevents  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  passage  of  worms  to  the  surface,  which  they  destroy  with 
their  castings.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  the  walks  being  flooded 
during  heavy  rains,  a  drain  must  be  put  in,  and  gratings  placed 
at  intervals  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  The  walks,  after  the 
gravel  is  laid  on,  should  be  a  little  higher  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  sides,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Rotation  of  Onion  Crops.  —  E.  Henderson:  It  is  not  the 
usual  custom  to  sow  Onions  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  for  a 
number  of  years  in  succession ;  but  we  have  known  a  ease  where 
Onions  had  been  grown  on  a  south  border  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  in  succession,  and  the  crop  rarely  failed  to  give  satisfactory 
results,  while  usually  the  crop  was  a  heavy  one.  The  secret 
was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  deep  cultivation,  heavy  manuring,  and 
occasionally  by  the  application  of  soot-water  if  any  sign  of  the 
maggot  made  its  appearance  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 

Frankenia  lae vis. — G.  Burden :  This  seaside  plant  sometimes 
proves  rather  refractory  when  planted  on  rockeries,  especially 
on  dry  exposed  places.  It  likes  a  moist  position,  or  one  where 
the  soil  never  becomes  hard  and  baked,  nor  dust  dry  during 
droughty  weather  in  summer.  If  these  evils  are  guarded  against, 
the  Sea  Heath  may  soon  be  made  to  cover  considerable  patches 
on  the  lower  and  moister  parts  of  the  rockery. 

Black  Beetles. — A.  Henderson:  Phosphor  Paste  is  one  of 
the  best  destroyers  of  these  insects  that  prove  so  annoying  to 
you.  Spread  on  slices  of  bread,  and  lay  it  about  at  night  in 
places  frequented  by  the  insects  and  remove  it  in  the  morning, 
putting  it  out  of  the  way  of  harm,  and  repeat  the  operation  for 
several  nights  successively. 

Climber. — A  Constant  Header:  Climbers  to  suit  your  purposes 
exactly  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  because  many  things  that  are 
strictly  deciduous  in  a  cool  house,  where  frost  is  merely  kept 
out,  become  more  or  less  evergreen  in  a  warm  temperature.  By 
using  the  common  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora  eoerulea)  or  some 
of  its  garden  hybrids  or  varieties,  any  amount  of  shading  can  be 
secured  by  regulating  the  branches  and  cutting  away  those  that 
are  not  required.  If  flowers  are  desired,  tie  in  shoots  their  full 
length,  as  bloom  is  only  produced  on  the  running  lateral  branches. 
Prune  hard  back  in  winter  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  light 
for  your  plants  underneath.  A  vine  might  be  introduced  and 
treated  much  in  the  same  way,  taking  care  not  to  overdo  the 
shading.  In  a  properly  moist  atmosphere  insects  will  give  little 
or  no  trouble.  Some  of  the  many  forms  of  Clematis  might 
answer  your  purpose,  but  those  just  mentioned  will  give  greater 
satisfaction. 

Camellia  Buds  Dropping. — Pilate :  There  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  the  treatment  to  which  your  plants  are  subjected,  and 
the  specimens  you  sent  us  exhibit  every  appearance  of  being 
healthy.  But  from  your  description  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  plants  are  forced  to  make  their  growth  and  form  their 
flower  buds  too  early  for  the  time  they  are  required  to  come 
into  bloom.  They  have,  therefore,  to  hang  too  long  on  the 
plants  before  the  natural  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  aid 
their  expansion,  and  they  consequently  drop  off.  In  other  words 
they  are  prepared  for  forcing  by  being  started  intogrowth  and 
matured  early,  and  require  the  assistance  of  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  to  enable  them  to  expand  properly  at  an  earlier  period 
than  you  want  them.  The  difficulty  might  also  be  got  over  by 
allowing  them  to  make  their  growth  naturally  without  forcing, 
so  that  the  flowers  may  come  in  late. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  Y.:  Polypodium  Billardieri ;  2,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  luteo-purpureum,  var.  hystrix ;  3,  Laelia  cinnabarina ; 
4,  Odontoglossum  triumphans  ;  5,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  with 
large  and  highly  coloured  flowers,  similar  to  the  variety  named 
D.  W.  Lowii. 

Communications  Received. — J.  H.  and  TV.  J.,  Birmingham 
(many  thanks). — TV.  S. — J.  J. — T.  TV. — M.  I. — R.  D. — J.  Y.  &  S. 
— J.  H.— J.  &  A.—  De  B.  C. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIYED. 

Geo,  Humphries,  Chippenham. — Dahlias,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  ah. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  moderate 
inquiry  for  farm  seeds,  trade  being  restricted  owing 
to  bad  weather.  Values  remain  firm  at  present  re¬ 
markably  low  range.  Spring  Tares  are  held  for  an 
advance  of  Is.  per  quarter.  Bird  seeds  unchanged. 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  March  31st 
was  28 '98  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  28 '57  in.  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  highest  29 '80  in.  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
40  '0°,  and  3  '4°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1S68.  The  mean 
showed  a  slight  excess  on  Thursday,  but  was  below 
the  average  on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  variable,  and  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  11 '1  miles 
per  hour,  which  was  1  '3  mile  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on 
six  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0'87 
of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine 
in  the  week  was  11 '2  hours,  against  13 '4  hours  at 
Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 


OOYENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


April  5th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  j  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  4  sieve .  2  0  5  0  Pine-apple3,  St. 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  6  0  Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs  ...  .100  lbs. 40  0  45  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  20 
Pears,  French,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0  Strawberries  . .  per  lb.  4  0  10  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  5  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSprouts,perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrot  s . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  9  13 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen..  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Avee 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 


Azalea  . per  doz.24  0  36  0 

Cineraria  ..per  dozen  6  0  12  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 


Dracaena  term. ,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.12  0  24  0 
Erica  ventricosa  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

—  various  . doz.  9  0  IS  0 

Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 

Cut  Flowers. — Averj 
s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa, bun.  0  9  16 
Anemone  (French), 

doz.  bunches  16  4  0 

—  fulgens, 

doz.  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias. ..  .per  doz.  10  3  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3' 0 
Cineraria,  per  doz.bun. 6  0  12  0 
Cyclamen..  12  blooms  0  4  0  6 
Daffodils  ( double), 

12  bun.  4  0  6  0 

—  single .  ,,  4  0  9  0 

—  (or  Lent  Lily)  ,,  2  0  6  0 

Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen..  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  06  10 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  4  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Yalley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 


age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Genistas . per  doz  S  0  12  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Lily  ofYalley,perdoz.l5  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Pelargoniums,  dozenlS  0  24  0 
Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

i  Tulips  . .  per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 

ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s'd. 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Narcissus,  various, 

12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Paper-white  Narcissus, 

12  bun.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet,  12  sprays  ..0  6  0  9 

Primroses _ 12  bun.  10  2  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  10  6  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  16  3  0 
Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun.  10  4  0 

Tropieolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  16  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  0  9  10 

—  French _ 12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun.  2  0  3  0 

White  Jasmine, 

per  bun.  0  9  16. 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  3  6  6  0 
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GARDENER  (HEAD).  — A  middle-aged, 

thoroughly  competent  man,  who  has  had  over  30  years’ 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  gardening,  and  who  has  a 
special  knowledge  of  Orchids  and  their  culture,  is  now  open  to 
an  engagement.  First-class  testimonials  from  previous  em¬ 
ployers.— Apply,  X.  X.,  Gardening  World  Office,  17,  Catherine 
►Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SCOTCH  GARDENERS.  — 

John  Downie  (of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  &  Laird),  Seeds¬ 
man,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  at  present  on  his  List 
a  number  of  SCOTCH  GARDENERS  waiting  re-engagements. 
He  will  be  pleased  to  supply  full  particulars  to  auy  Lady, 
Nobleman,  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  trustworthy  and  competent 
Gardener. 
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S.  SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST  &  SEEDSMAN, 

Prospect  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire, 

Begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  he 
is  prepared  to  execute  Orders  for  the  following 
Plants,  all  of  which  are  of  the  very  finest 
possible  strains  that  money  can  buy.  They 
have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  Hills, 
and  are  therefore  very  hardy,  strong,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  succeed  and  bloom  well.  All  Carriage 
Free  for  Cash  with  Order.  Descriptive  List  of 
Florist  Flowers,  4 d.  Stamps,  or  Free  to  Customers. 

PANSIES. — A  great  speciality.  Five  Silver  Cups 
and  other  Prizes  awarded  during  1887.  Probably  the 
best  collection  in  England.  The  cream  only  of  the 
most  noted  raisers,  the  latest  new  sorts,  and  the 
winners  at  all  the  great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly 
named,  Show  or  Fancy,  12  for  3s.,  25  for  5s.  6 d., 
Carriage  Free  for  Postal  Order. 

FANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  6  for  Is.,  12  for 
Is.  6 d. ,  25  for  2s.  6 d.  Postal  Order.  All  different  and 
first-class  sorts,  Free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Great  special  culture. 
The  best  and  most  distinct  varieties  only  of  the  large- 
flowered,  Incurved,  Reflexed,  Early  and  Late  Bloomers, 
Pompons,  Japanese,  &c.,  including  many  grand  new 
varieties  by  the  best  English,  Continental,  and  American 
Raisers.  12  distinct,  named,  well-rooted  plants  for 
2s.,  24  for  3s.  6 d.,  Free. 

GRAND  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the 

cream  only  of  the  new  varieties  of  1886  and  1887,  6  for 
2s.,  12  for  3s.  6d.,  named  distinct  varieties. 

CARNATIONS  PIGOTEES,  and  CLOVES.- 

Strong  plants,  from  finest  show  flowers  only,  including 
many  new  sorts  ;  will  give  a  mass  of  bloom.  12 
beautiful  varieties  for  2s.  6 d.,  6  for  Is.  6 d.,  Free. 

PURE  SNOW-WHITE  AUKICULA.-One  of 

the  most  beautiful  hardy  spring-flowering  plants  in 
cultivation,  2  for  Is.,  Free. 

AURICULAS. — A  really  grand  strain  of  this 
deliciously-scented,  old-fashioned,  favourite  flower,  in¬ 
cluding  Turner’s  Alpines,  Dean's  New  Laced  Varieties, 
Deuxberry  Giant,  and  other  really  fine  sorts.  Good 
plants,  that  will  bloom  well  this  spring,  3  for  Is.,  6  for 
Is.  9 d.,  12  for  3s.,  all  Free. 

HOLLYHOCKS  (Double).  — Chater’s  very  finest 
and  most  select  strain,  12  varieties  for  2s.  6d.,  6  for 
Is.  6f7.,  6  extra  strong  for  2s.,  Postal  Order,  Free. 

POLYANTHUS  . — Finest  strain  grown  ;  fine  large 
trasses  and  blooms,  and  splendid  colours  ;  cannot  be 
surpassed.  12  for  Is.,  26  for  2s.,  100  for  7s.,  Free. 
All  good  blooming  plants. 

POLYANTHUS  and  PRIMROSE.  — Jack-in- 

tke-Green,  Hose-in-Hose,  and  other  rare  and  curious 
forms,  unnamed,  6  distinct  sorts  for  Is.  6 d.,  12  for 
2s.  6 d.,  Free. 

THE  NEW  DOUBLE  SCARLET  GEUM.- 

Quite  hardy,  free  bloomer  ;  grand  for  cutting  or  deco¬ 
ration.  12  for  Is.,  25  for  2s.,  Postal  Order,  Free. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS.  — Grand  new  colours 
and  new  forms  ;  double  and  single  Telescopes,  Cande¬ 
labrum,  and  other  varieties.  12good  plants,  to  bloom  well, 
for  Is.,  12  extra  strong  for  Is.  6 <7.,  Postal  Order,  Free. 

FOXGLOVES  . — Gloxinia-flowered.  Dean’s  grand 
new  large  spotted  varieties,  very  fine,  12  for  Is.  6d., 
6  for  Is.,  Free. 

SCABIOSA  (Double). — A  really  fine  hardy  plant 
for  garden  decoration  or  cut  flowers  ;  many  fine  colours. 
Is.  per  doz.,  Free. 

.  PRIMULA  CASHMERIANA.  —  Splendid, 

hardy,  mauve-coloured,  spring-flowering  plants,  3  for 
Is.,  Free. 

WALLFLOWERS.  — Double  German,  Cranford 
Beauty,  Ware’s  Dark  Red,  and  Kershaw’s  Bright  Red, 
Is.  per  doz.,  Free. 

COLLECTION  OF  12  HARDY  BORDER 
PLANTS,  distinct  and  useful  for  decoration  and 
cutting  purposes,  for  2s.,  Free.  Also  the  following 

FREE-BLOOMING  HARDY  PLANTS,  which 

should  be  in  every  garden,  all  at  Is.  per  doz.,  Free  : — 
Pure  white  Thrift,  fine  edging  and  spring  flower ; 
Malva  moschata  alba  and  rosea,  beautiful  pure  white 
and  rose,  blooms  all  the  summer  ;  Primula  cortusoides, 
beautiful  mauve  spring  flower  ;  Sweet  Williams,  the 
finest  dark  and  giant  Auricula-eyed  ;  Arabis  albida, 
white  spring-flowering  plant,  beautiful  variegated  foliage. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Selected  crowns, 
transplanted  :  Black  Prince  Improved,  British  Queen, 
Alpha,  Pauline  Sabreur,  VicomtesseH.  deThury,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  other  extra 
sorts,  3s.  per  100,  Free.  Also  The  Captain  (Laxton), 
20  for  Is.,  Free. 


S.  SHEPPERSON, 

FlQEist  &  segdismaa, 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE. 


WEBBS’ 

roai  razs. |  BOXES  OF 

Floral  Gems. 

Containing  liberal  assortments  of  popular 
Flower  Seeds  suitable  for  the  Gardens  of 
Ladies  and  Amateurs. 


WEBBS’  [ 

10] 

/  Containing  13  varieties  O/ 
\  of  Flower  Seeds.  £,  / 

6 

WEBBS’  E 

SO] 

I  Containing  24  varieties  C  / 
\  of  Flower  Seeds.  / 

- 

WEBBS’  1 

SOJ 

f  Containing  36  varieties  / 

\  of  Flower  Seeds.  fl  / 

6 

WEBBS’  E 

SO! 

1  Containing  55  varieties  |  H|  /  £? 
\  ot  Flower  Seeds.  S  U  /  O 

WEBBS’  BOJ 

/  Containing  72  varieties  1  E! 
^  of  Flower  Seeds.  1 0 

/- 

WEBBS’  BO] 

/  Containing  95  varieties  (i  | 
\  of  Flower  Seeds.  | 

/- 

GAR1 

TESTED 

FOR  GARDENS 

> 

OF 

ERS’ 

SEEDS 

ALL  SIZES. 

GARTERS’ 

of  Vegetable  Seeds 

BOX, 

Comprising  O  /  C 

14  varieties  Jb  / 

price  post  jre6i 

CARTERS’ 

of  Vegetable  Seeds 

BOX, 

Comprising  ty  m 

22  varieties  W  / 

price  post  free. 

CARTERS’ 

of  Vegetable  Seeds 

BOX, 

Comprising  /  / 

30  varieties  a  /  U 

price  pQSt  jree 

CARTERS’  BOX,  Sss  IQ/fi 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  12  varieties  of  jj  ^  /  V 
Flower  Seeds  price  Post  free. 

GARTERS’ 

of  Vegetable  Seeds 
Flower  Seeds 

PHH¥  ComPrifing  |  Ml 

BJ  Ueij  40  varieties  |  fjL  /  ■ 
and  20  varieties  of  “  “  ' 

price  Post  free. 

CARTERS’  BOX,  SS!  90/. 

of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  sufficient  quantities  “  ^ ' 
to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  carriage 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round  price  free. 

Larger  Doses, 

<DJ 

o 

o 

SB 

60/,  carriage  free. 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 

Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Royal  Wo/rrants , 

237  &  238,  HIGH  H01B0RN,  LONDON. 

THE  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


NOW  ISTHE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

GLADIOLI,  of  which  we  grow  20  acres 
PEONIES  ,,  „  „  5  „ 

PYRETHRUMS  ,,  „  3  „ 

DELPHINIUMS  „  „  3  „ 

GAILLARDIAS  „  „  2  „ 

“  The  largest  collection  in  the  World,”  for  which  the 
highest  awards  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Botanical  Societies  of  London  have  been  awarded  to 

KELWAY  &  SON, 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 

See  our  Manual  for  1888,  gratis  and  post  f  ree. 


ROSES  h  20  ACRES. 

Well-rooted,  many-sliooted,  truly  named,  of  matured  vigorous 
growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds.  Bushes,  R.  S.  &  Co.'s  selection, 
8s.  per  doz.,  60s.  per  100.  Standards,  15s.  per  doz.,  105s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

These  World-famed  Roses  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

ROSES 

IN  POTS  ;  all  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  ISs.  to  36s.  per  doz. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


Write  for  Dr.  Voelcker’s  Report,  Pamphlet,  Testimonials,  and 
Instructions  how  to  apply 

JENSEN’S 

Every  grain  fertilises  because  the  Guano  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is 
a  most  economical  Manure,  1  part  to  100  parts  of  soil  being  ample 
for  any  plant. 

FISH-POTASH 

FISH-POTASH  contains  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  and  Potash  in 
large  proportions,  which  are  the  principal  elements  of  fertili¬ 
sation. 

GUANO. 

PRICES  2-lb.  Tin,  Is.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s.  ; 
28  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  ;  56  lbs.,  10s.  6d.;  1  cwt.,  16s.  ; 
2  cwt.,  30s.  ;  Bags  free.  Special  Terms  for 
large  quantities. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 

J.  JENSEN  &  C0.5  Limited, 

109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  April  16th. — Great  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Ghent, 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  week. 

Tuesday,  April  17th. — Sale  ol  Carnations,  Picotees,  &c.,  at  the 
City  Auction  Rooms,  Gracecliurch  Street,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

Wednesday,  April  18th.— Royal  Botanic  Society :  Second  Spring 
Show.  Spring  Show  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (two  days). 
Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of 
Lilium  Auratum,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms, 

Thursday,  April  19th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  April  20tli.  —Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  April  21st.— Sale  of  Carnations  and  other  Plants  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  526. 


1 1  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  If,  1888. 


The  E.  H.  S.  in  Westminster. — Now  that 
two  shows  have  been  held  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  in  its  new  quarters, 
we  are  in  a  better  position  than  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  one  to  pronounce  an 
impartial  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the 
displays  that  have  been  made  under  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  Society’s  affairs;  and 
although  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we 
say  it,  we  have  been  unable  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  they  were  disap¬ 
pointing.  Not  that  either  of  them  differed  in 
any  way  from  the  average  nature  of  the 
Society’s  shows  of  late  years,  but  that  as 
they  presented  the  first  products  of  its  com¬ 
paratively  new  departure,  they  gave  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  any  new  departure  whatever.  The 
Society  is,  of  course,  terribly  hampered  through 
its  lack  of  funds,  and  to  that  end  it  is 
anxious  to  pick  up  some  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  general  public.  Therefore,  what 
should  he  meetings  of  the  horticulturists  of 
the  kingdom  pure  and  simple,  and  displays 
of  horticultural  specialities  and  novelties,  is 
perforce  elevated  into  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  flower  show,  so  that  much  is  sacrificed 
to  create  an  attraction  for  the  general  public, 
which  has  little  or  no  interest  for  the  gardening 
community,  and  to  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  general  public  have  shown  no 
inclination  whatever  to  he  attracted. 
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In  making  these  remarks  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
disparage  the  kindly  efforts  of  those  who, 
under  very  adverse  circumstances  on  both 
occasions,  sent  loads  of  plants  to  make  up 
the  shows ;  we  rather  want  to  urge  that  as 
a  new  departure  has  been  taken  by  the 
Society,  a  more  complete  change  should  be 
instituted  in  the  character  of  its  meetings. 
We  hold  that  to  term  such  meetings  “shows” 
is  misleading,  and  open  to  the  great  objection 
that  the  London  public,  accustomed  to  the 
tine  flower  shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
to  receiving  such  good  value  for  their  shillings 
in  the  case  of  other  popular  “  shows,”  may 
feel  that  they  are  hardly  fairly  treated, 
when  they  enter  the  Drill  Hall  and  find 
displays  which,  in  general  effect,  are  inferior 
to  those  made  by  many  less  pretentious 
societies ;  and  it  would  he  highly  injurious 
to  the  R.  H.  S.  that  such  an  impression  as 
this  should  get  abroad  now  that  it  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raise  its  character  in  the  public 
estimation.  So  far  from  calling  the  meetings 
“  shows,”  and  by  such  means  trying  to  induce 
the  public  to  attend  them,  we  should  much 
prefer  to  see  them  made  more  attractive  to 
horticulturists  generally,  - and  to  the  Fellows 
especially,  by  inviting  subjects  for  exhibition 
of  a  really  distinctive  and  meritorious  charac¬ 
ter,  whether  old  or  new,  the  former  especially 
if  displaying  evidence  of  good  cultivation. 
Quality  or  novelty  should  be  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
played,  and  if  the  Society  must  hold  public 
exhibitions  in  London,  we  believe  it  would 
he  greatly  to  its  interest  to  hold  them  distinctly 
from  the  meetings  of  the  Committees. 

To  carry  out  this  idea  some  alteration 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  rule  which 
forbids  the  removal  of  any  subject  exhibited 
at  the  meetings  until  the  ordinary  hour  of 
closing,  and  which,  at  present,  militates 
against  the  exhibition  of  many  perhaps  small 
hut  interesting  and,  possibly,  beautiful  things. 
It  has  long  been  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
the  remark,  “  I  should  have  brought  so  and 
so  with  me,  but  must  be  off  home  before  the 
show  closes.”  Such  an  arrangement  as  this  is 
clearly  an  unfortunate  one,  because  it  is  all 
these,  even  if  little,  yet  interesting,  things 
which  go  to  make  the  Committee  meetings 
interesting  and  attractive  to  the  genuine  plant 
lover.  How  often  has  it  been  our  lot  to  see 
some  little  and  perhaps  unobtrusive  plant 
holding  a  sort  of  levee  all  day,  whilst  banks 
of  gay,  perhaps,  but  still  only  ordinary  deco¬ 
rative  subjects,  have  secured  only  a  passing 
glance.  It  would  be  an  immense  gain  if 
encouragement  were  given  to  members  of  the 
committee,  Fellows,  and  others  to  bring  up 
their  little  contributions,  by  granting  leave 
for  their  moderately  early  removal. 

In  this  way  an  increased  zest  and  interest 
would  be  given  to  the  meetings,  but  it  cannot 
be  done  by  allowing  the  paying  visitors  to 
have  all  the  consideration.  Of  course,  the 
shilling  of  the  merely  idle  man  who  may  be 
curiously  disposed  is  as  good  as  the  shilling 
of  the  bond  fide  gardener,  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  but  the  gain  to  horticulture,  and 
to  the  Society  indirectly,  in  securing  the 
latter  class  of  visitors  would  be  great,  and 
if  such  can  be  found  among  the  busy  pro¬ 
fessional  and  mercantile  community  of  London 
so  much  the  better.  In  any  case  we  are 
assured  that  not  mere  bulk  or  show,  but 
sterling  quality  allied  to  excellent  cultivation, 
or,  perchance,  some  rare  novelty,  will  more 
than  repay  the  true  gardener  for  his  little 
expenditure.  Much  more  might  profitably  be 
said  on  this  subject,  but  for  the  nonce  we 
must  conclude  with  a  general  expression  of 
our  anxiety  that  the  Society’s  meetings 
should  be  made  real  horticultural  gatherings, 
and,  if  possible,  so  far  marking  time  that 
each  gathering  shall  exhibit  in  an  ascending 
as  well  as  broadening  scale,  the  gradual 
progress  of  British  gardening. 


The  Hampstead  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Annual 
Exhibition  is  announced  to  be  held  at  the  Vestry  Hall, 
Haverstock  Hill,  on  November  14th  and  15th. 

Grass  Seeds  for  the  London  Parks. — Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.  have  again  been  selected  to  supply  the 
Grass  seeds  required  for  the  London  Parks  under  the 
control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Messrs.  Carter’s  firm  received 
similar  orders  last  year,  and  the  Grass  seeds  then  sup¬ 
plied  have  given  great  satisfaction. 

The  Scarcity  of  Water. — Mr.  Edward  Hull,  F.R.S., 
states  in  the  Times  that  the  snowstorms  we  have  lately 
experienced  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  replenishing 
our  springs,  and  thus  avert,  or  at  least  materially 
mitigate,  the  threatened  drought.  His  reasons  for 
this  statement  are  that  snow  is  far  more  effective  than 
rain  for  the  replenishment  of  springs,  because  the 
process  of  percolation  goes  on  slowly,  and  the  water 
thus  finds  its  way  down  the  fissures  and  planes  of 
lamination  and  jointage  which  ultimately  lead  down  to 
the  underground  reservoirs. 

New  Recreation  Ground  at  Acton. — The  Acton 
Local  Board  having  invited  plans  and  tenders  for 
laying  out  and  planting  their  new  recreation  ground, 
we  understand  that  the  plans  and  estimate  of  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  have 
been  accepted.  The  ground  is  twenty-five  acres  in 
extent,  and  will  comprise  a  cricket  ground,  tennis 
lawns,  bowling  green,  summer  houses,  band  stand, 
arbours,  rustic  bridges,  and  a  number  of  ornamental 
beds  and  plantations,  the  contract  price  being  .£1,997. 
As  Acton  is  deficient  in  open  spaces  near  its  centre, 
this  new  recreation  ground  must  prove  a  great  boon  to 
the  community. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  Mr.  E.  Berry 
in  the  chair.  The  committee  report  that  twenty-four 
new  members  have  been  added  to  the  roll  during  the 
quarter,  making  a  total  of  250  benefit  and  30  honorary 
members.  The  committee  earnestly  hope  that  many 
more  gardeners  and  others  connected  with  horticulture 
generally  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
joining  this  excellent  society.  Information  respecting 
the  rules  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  5,  Martinhoe  Terrace,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W. 

YeUow-margined  Negundo. — The  ordinary  varie¬ 
gated  form  of  the  Ash-leaved  Maple  (Negundo  aceroides 
variegatum)  has  its  leaves  with  a  broad  white  margin, 
and  constitutes  a  beautiful  object  in  the  shrubberies  of 
the  pleasure  grounds,  parks,  and  gardens  of  this 
country,  especially  from  Edinburgh  southwards,  in  all 
the  more  favourable  parts.  A  new  variety  obtained 
from  seed,  and  having  its  leaves  margined  with  a 
beautiful  yellow,  is  announced  by  the  Revue  de  V Horti¬ 
culture  Beige.  The  name  there  given  to  it  is  Acer 
negundo  marginata  aurea,  and  it  is  said  to  be  more 
vigorous  and  possessed  of  more  ample  foliage  than  the 
older  variety,  while  the  variegation  is  very  constant. 
If  so,  there  is  a  grand  future  before  it  when  it  becomes 
disseminated  in  this  country. 

A  Giant  Chestnut  Tree.— Mr.  Charles  Joly,  of  Paris, 
wishes  to  establish  a  commission  to  keep  watch  over 
and  preserve  venerable  old  trees,  and  makes  special 
mention  of  an  aged  specimen  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut 
(Castanea  vulgaris)  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  upon  a 
property  which  belongs  to  the  Count  of  Carvalhal. 
The  height  of  the  tree  is  estimated  at  more  than 
150  ft.,  and  at  3  ft.  above  the  soil  it  measures  35  ft.  in 
circumference.  There  is  a  chamber  in  the  centre  of 
the  trunk  about  5  ft.  square,  and  6|  ft.  in  height. 
The  tree  is  still  in  full  vegetative  vigour,  but  like  all 
other  colossal  trees  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
indicate  its  age. 

A  new  variety  of  Dieliorisandra.— The  Revue  de 
V Horticulture  Beige  for  the  current  month  gives  a 
beautifully  executed  figure  of  Dichorisandra  pubescens 
toeniensis.  The  blue  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes,  and  in  themselves  are  pretty  enough ; 
but  as  a  garden  plant  its  chief  value  will  depend  on 
the  variegated  foliage,  the  individual  leaves  of  which 
are  lanceolate  acuminate,  more  or  less  purple  on  the 
under  surface  and  bright  green  on  the  upper,  and 
marked  with  two  broad  milky  white  bands  about  equi¬ 
distant  between  the  midrib  and  margin,  and  having 
also  narrow  green  lines  running  through  the  white. 
The  stems  are  branched  and  not  simple,  as  in  an  old 
variegated-leaved  species  named  D.  vittata.  The 
new  comer  appeared  spontaneously  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Brussels,  in  the  soil  of  a  case  in  which  Cocos 
Weddelliana  had  been  imported  from  Brazil. 


The  Anglo-Danish  Exhibition. — Although  the  lower 
half  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  South  Kensington 
is  now  abandoned  to  the  gravel  heaps  of  the  projected 
Imperial  Institute,  the  upper  portion,  recently  vacated 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will  form  an 
admirable  locale  for  the  forthcoming  Anglo-Danish 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  opened  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  on  the  14th  May  next.  The  conservatory  will 
naturally  form  a  most  attractive  adjunct  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  the  fact  that  the_  energetic  secretary  of 
the  Anglo-Danish  Exhibition  is  Captain  Bax,  the 
late  assistant  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  will  doubtless  induce  those  who  formerly  visited 
the  gardens  so  often  to  do  so  again  while  the  exhi¬ 
bition  is  open.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  with  her 
characteristic  tender-heartedness,  has  desired  that  the 
surplus  arising  from  the  exhibition — and  we  trust  it 
will  be  a  large  one — shall  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  British  Home  for  Incurables  at  Clapham.  Thus, 
like  one  of  the  most  beneficent  missions  of  flowers 
themselves,  the  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  soothe  and 
comfort  the  sick  and  suffering. 

Fungus  in  Cutting  Benches. — Mr.  John  Thorpe 
says,  in  The  American  Florist : — “  In  my  new  under¬ 
taking  I  have  found  some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  being  strange  to  the  position  and  general  adaptability 
of  the  houses,  and  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  the 
cutting-bench  fungus  has  troubled  me  somewhat. 
During  the  last  week  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  what 
effect  the  washing  compound  Pearline,  being  a  strong 
alkali,  would  have  upon  the  fungus.  About  three 
table-spoonfuls  were  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  to  which  was  added  three  quarts  more  of  cold, 
making  one  gallon.  The  cuttings  were  watered 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly.  This  seemingly  destroyed 
all  traces  of  the  enemy,  and  I  shall  continue  to  use  it” 

Dispersal  of  the  Seed  in  Pinus  insignis. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Dr.  Masters, 
alluding  to  the  great  differences  that  exist  in  the 
species  of  Pinus  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  constituent 
scales  of  the  cone  separate  in  order  to  liberate  the  seed, 
showed  a  series  of  cones  of  Pinus  insignis,  the  oldest  of 
which  bore  the  date  1864.  In  this  all  the  scales  were 
widely  separate.  The  most  recent  cones  dated  from 
1877,  and  in  them  the  scales  were  not  at  all  separated. 
Between  these  two  extremes  cones  were  shown  ex¬ 
hibiting  almost  every  intermediate  stage  of  separation. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  separation  begins  generally 
just  above  the  centre  of  the  pendulous  cone  on  the  side 
furthest  away  from  the  branch,  at  the  place  where  the 
obliquity  of  the  cone,  due  to  the  free  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  and  the  absence  of  obstacles  afforded  by  the 
branch  was  greatest,  and  that  it  follows  a  spiral  course 
towards  the  base  of  the  cone.  The  scales  separate  in 
successive  spiral  coils,  till  at  length  all,  except  a  few 
at  the  base  and  apex  tespectively,  and  which  are 
probably  sterile,  are  separated  one  from  the  other. 

Rabbits  in  Australia. — In  a  small  pamphlet  issued 
by  Mr.  Charles  Joly,  of  Paris,  he  speaks  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  rabbits  on  the  sheep  pasturage  and  the 
bark  of  trees  in  Australia.  So  rapidly  do  these  vermin 
increase  that  powder  and  shot,  poison,  traps  of  all 
kinds,  sulphur  of  carbon,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  injected 
into  their  holes  have  been  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with 
them.  Martens,  ferrets,  and  weasels  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Government  of 
that  country  has  offered  600,000  francs  to  anyone  for 
an  invention  to  effect  their  rapid  destruction.  M. 
Pasteur  has  proposed  to  do  this  by  inoculating  some 
rabbits  with  chicken  cholera,  and  then,  by  letting  them 
loose,  to  spread  the  contagion  amongst  the  wild  ones. 
A  figure  is  given  of  the  method  of  destroying  rabbits  in 
California  by  erecting  a  moveable  fence,  when  all  the 
inhabitants  turn  out  for  a  day,  and  drive  the  rabbits 
into  this  enclosure,  where  they  are  killed  in  a  small 
enclosure  at  one  end  of  the  large  one. 

Manuring  Grass  Land. — In  the  course  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  address  on  ‘  Manures,  ’  recently  delivered  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Dyer,  that  well-known  analyst  said  that 
for  pastures  the  best  manure  was  dung  in  moderate 
quantity  ;  but  he  doubted  the  desirability  of  applying 
much  artificial  manure  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  newly- 
laid  permanent  pasture.  There  was  also  in  the  market 
now  a  cheap  kind  of  Peruvian  guano,  about  £7  per  ton, 
which  was  very  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime,  of  which  it 
contained  about  50  per  cent.  It  contained  about  5  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  and  was  therefore  devoid  of  the 
rapidly  stimulating  properties  which  made  the  richer 
kinds  of  Peruvian  guano  so  useful  for  Corn,  but  un¬ 
suitable  for  Grass.  It  also  contained  about  5  per  cent, 
of  potash,  so  that  it  was  an  excellent  all-round  manure 
for  pasture.  He  thought  basic  cinder  might  prove  a 
cheap  substitute  for  bone  dust  on  land  which  was  poor 
in  lime,  but  at  present  its  value  as  a  fertiliser  was  not 
fully  ascertained. 
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R.  H.  S.  ASSOOIATESHIPS. 

Mr.  Smee’s  harsh  and  intemperate  remarks  concerning 
gardeners  generally  and  the  proposed  R.  H.  S.  Asso- 
ciateships  will  do  everything  needful  to  damn  this 
proposed  grade  in  the  eyes  of  the  gardening  fraternity. 
To  infer  that  the  gardeners  of  to-day  are  “  duffers  and 
drunkards,”  and  can  only  “talk  a  dog’s  hind-leg  off,” 
is  most  insulting,  and  its  appearance  in  print  demands 
a  severe  reply.  How  monstrous  it  is  that  a  gardener 
should  not  be  esteemed  good  enough  to  be  termed  an 
Associate  of  the  R.  H.  S.  when  drunkards,  duffers,  and 
rogues  may  become  Fellows  without  demur  provided 
they  will  but  pay  the  needful  subscription  !  One  is 
tempted  to  ask  whether  the  race  of  gentlemen  we  once 
found  on  the  council  has  died  out,  and  that  the  only 
true  gentility  of  the  country  has  fallen  to  the  gardeners. 
Certainly,  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  merits  the  coarse 
vulgar  appellations  bestowed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Smee, 
and  more  cannot  be  said  of  the  highest  profession  in 
the  kingdom.  If  soft  words  will  not  win  the  gardeners 
of.the  kingdom  to  become  pariah  Associates,  insults  will 
not ;  and  there  is  not  a  gardener  who  has  read  Mr. 
Smee’s  letter  to-day  but  who  feels,  as  I  do,  that  Asso- 
ciateship  with  such  as  hold  his  views  is  farther  removed 
than  ever. 

In  Mr.  Smee’s  estimation,  the  time  is  to  come  when 
gardeners  shall  be  practically  compelled  to  become 
Associates  of  the  R.  H.  S.  We  are  getting  on  pretty 
fast  in  the  matter  of  compulsory  legislation  ;  but  com¬ 
pulsion  in  this  case  is  a  long  way  off,  whether  from 
force  or  from  necessity.  Even  in  its  palmiest  days  the 
R.  H.  S.  was  but  a  far-distant  embodiment  of  galas 
and  fashionable  crowds  to  the  vast  body  of  gardener 
employers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  any  one  of  a  hundred 
of  the  leading  nurserymen  have  sent  out  to  places  far 
more  good  gardeners  than  ever  the  R.  H.  S.  has  done, 
and  so  they  will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  time. 
These  absurd  proposals  respecting  examinations  and 
similar  competitions  for  the  honour  of  becoming  Asso¬ 
ciates  is  but  going  over  what  was  attempted  years  ago, 
not  only  by  the  R.  H.  S.  at  Chiswick,  but  also  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  yet  they  soon  collapsed. 
The  fact  is,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  competent 
examiners  than  candidates,  and  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  set  questions  which  hang  marvellously  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  Before  any  confidence  in 
such  proposed  examinations  can  be  inspired  in  the 
gardeners  of  the  kingdom,  they  will  have  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfied  that  the  examining  body  is  a  capable 
one.  Who,  then,  is  to  constitute  it  ? 

The  implied  threat  held  out  by  Mr.  Smee,  that  all 
present  members  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees 
not  Associates  or  Fellows  will  be  kicked  out  of  those 
bodies  as  a  reward  for  long  and  valued  services,  merits 
the  fullest  regard  from  those  concerned.  They  may 
have  a  long  life  of  professional  knowledge,  but  all  is  to 
be  held  in  contempt  beside  an  Associateship  and  10s.  6<f. 
annually.  Here,  again,  is  another  threat  which  will  do 
its  work  far  more  efficiently  than  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  society  could  do. — Alex.  Dean,  April  7th. 
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PEA  TRAINERS. 

Necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention  ;  but 
she  is  sometimes  a  long  while  incubating  some  of  her 
progeny,  a  case  in  point  being  a  suitable  and  economical 
substitute  for  Pea  boughs.  The  galvanised  iron  wire 
trainers  are  far  too  costly  to  come  within  the  means  of 
ordinary  mortals,  and  the  stake  and  twine  plan  lately 
advocated  in  your  columns  is,  at  the  best,  a  poor  one. 
This  we  say  from  experience,  having  tried  it  on  a  some¬ 
what  extensive  scale.  The  twine  becomes  so  much 
affected  by  the  alternate  soaking  and  drying  it  gets 
that  it  soon  slackens  to  a  very  serious  extent,  and  in 
wet  seasons  is  liable  to  decay  and  become  useless  before 
the  crop  is  gathered.  Another  objection  is  that  when 
slackened  it  gives  the  Pea  haulm  too  much  play,  so  that 
in  rough  windy  weather  it  sustains  a  great  deal  of 
damage  from  the  constant  rocking  to  and  fro,  which  too 
often  causes  a  great  many  breakages  in  the  twine. 
Such  we  found  to  be  the  case  ;  but  I  may  as  well 
mention  that  our  trial  of  the  plan  was  conducted  in 
two  abnormally  wet  seasons,  and  the  Pea  haulm  was 
unusually  heavy.  We  found  that  with  the  time  and 
extra  string  required  to  make  good  the  damage,  it 
became,  in  the  end,  as  costly  as  Pea  boughs,  which  we 
get  at  a  moderate  price  without  any  difficulty  ;  but  it 
occurs  to  us  that  where  these  are  hard  to  procure  at  a 
reasonable  price,  the  same  thing  will  happen,  in  some 
degree,  with  regard  to  stakes.  The  extra  cost  of  cartage 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer  living  at  a  distance 
from  the  source  of  production  must  always  entail  an 


enhanced  price  on  these  heavy  cumbersome  articles 
till  he  can  get  his  carting  done  for  nothing. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  stakes  fashioned 
out  of  tile-laths — which  can  be  bought  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  in  the  timber  yards,  and  are  easily  procured  from 
thence  in  any  suburban  district — might  possibly  make 
the  cheapest  and  best  substitute  for  Pea  stakes.  The 
laths  would  form  the  uprights,  with  galvanised  wires 
stretched  at  intervals  of  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  apart  to  form  a 
trellis  for  Peas  growing  5  ft.  in  height.  We  would  cut 
the  laths  in  6  ft.  lengths,  point  one  end  and  dip  it  for 
about  15  ins.  into  Stockholm  tar.  Insert  the  stakes 
12  ins.  in  the  soil,  and  at  from  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  from  the 
ground  line  bore  a  series  of  holes  with  a  small  gimlet 
to  draw  the  wire  through.  These  if  put  away  in  a  dry 
place  when  out  of  use  would  we  think  last  for  three 
seasons  at  their  full  length,  and  then  if  the  bottoms 
give  way  could  be  repointed  and  last  another  two  or 
three  seasons  for  dwarfer  varieties.  The  wire  if  taken 
care  of  would  last  an  almost  indefinite  time.  The  only 
loss  that  is  likely  to  occur  is  where  it  will  have  to  be 
fastened  at  the  ends  of  the  trellis ;  the  bending  in 
fastening  and  unfastening  will  damage  it,  and  give  a 
little  trouble  in  ensuing  seasons  in  patching  it,  but  the 
cost  of  this  will  be  most  trivial. 

We  wouldjplace  the  stakes  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  apart 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  rows,  and  brace  them  together 
at  the  top  with  a  short  length  of  the  same  material, 
using  wire  nails  which  had  better  not  be  driven  quite 
home,  because  they  will  be  more  readily  drawn  out  if 
left  so  that  the  head  of  the  nail  can  be  got  at  when  the 
trellis  has  to  come  down.  At  the  ground  line  we 
would  fasten  a  brace,  letting  it  project  not  less  than 
1  ft.  on  each  side.  This  would  give  additional  strength 
to  the  structure,  and  render  it  more  secure  against 
rough  winds.  All  these  materials  are  cheap  and  could 
be  stored  away  in  a  very  small  compass. —  W.  B.  O. 
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THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Complimentary  Supper  to  the  Employes. 

So  generous  were  the  responses  to  the  appeal  for  funds 
in  order  to  give  a  supper  to  the  employes,  which  took 
place  on  Friday  last,  the  6th  inst.,  at  the  Bolton  Hotel, 
Chiswick,  that  not  only  were  the  committee  able  to 
prepare  a  good  substantial  repast,  but  they  were  also 
able  to  give  each  labourer  and  each  young  man  not  a 
student  a  sum  of  money  also,  and  it  can  be  truly  said 
of  them  that  they  were  all  deeply  grateful  for  the  treat 
afforded  them.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch  made  an  excellent 
chairman,  and  he  was  well  supported  by  Messrs.  A. 
F.  Barron  and  J.  Douglas  Dick,  who  sat  upon  his  right 
and  left  ;  Messrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  G.  Deal,  J.  Roberts, 
H.  Herbst  and  others ;  Messrs.  W.  Richards  and 
R.  Dean  being  vice-chairmen.  The  usual  loyal  toasts 
having  been  drank,  Mr.  Herbst  proposed  “Success  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society”  in  a  speech  thoroughly 
sympathetic  in  tone  towards  the  society,  and  hopeful 
for  its  future  prospects.  Mr.  G.  Deal  responded  in  an 
address  which  shadowed  forth  a  bright  future  for  the 
society,  provided  the  policy  adopted  was  one  in 
harmony  with  the  desires  of  the  horticultural  com¬ 
munity,  from  which  substantial  support  can  alone  be 
looked  for. 

Then  followed  the  toast  of  “  The  Employes  of  the 
Society,”  which  was  given  by  the  chairman  in  a  feeling 
address,  spoken,  as  he  said,  direct  from  the  heart.  He 
spoke  of  Mr.  Dick’s  thirty -five  years  of  service  with  the 
society  ;  and  of  Mr.  Barron’s  connection  with  the 
society  for  nearly  the  same  period.  He  alluded  to  the 
training  the  young  men  received  at  Chiswick,  and 
alluded  to  Messrs.  Burbidge,  Wynne,  and  Thompson, 
among  others,  who  had  done  credit  to  Chiswick,  and 
taken  good  positions  in  the  horticultural  world.  He 
felt  that  Chiswick  was  doing  good  work,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Fellows  and  supporters  of  the 
society  to  maintain  the  gardens  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  As  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  society’s 
meetings,  he  had  many  opportunities  of  experiencing 
the  best  attention  and  courtesy  from  the  employes ;  he 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  them  ;  and  he 
cordially  gave  the  toast  of  their  healths,  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Barron,  and  success  to  old  Chiswick. 
Mr.  Barron  suitably  responded,  stating  that  he  was  an 
old  servant  of  the  society,  having  been  associated  with 
it  for  over  thirty  years  ;  and  that  it  had  always  been 
his  best  endeavour  to  make  the  Chiswick  gardens 
valuable  for  instruction  in  practical  horticulture.  He 
thanked  on  behalf  of  the  employes  of  the  society  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  organising  the  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  and  concluded  by  wishing  success  to  the  society. 


In  a  characteristic  speech  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
who  was  in  his  best  form,  proposed  “The  Health  of 
the  Chairman.”  He  said  that  the  name  of  Veitch  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  commercial  horticulture, 
and  that  the  firm  bearing  that  name  had  nobly  carried 
out  much  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Through  their  enterprise  the  world  had  been 
scoured  by  men  having  commercial  objects  in  view. 
Ho  congratulated  the  chairman  upon  his  appointment 
to  a  seat  on  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  he  believed  that  his  connection  with  the 
government  of  the  society  would  prove  of  a  highly 
beneficial  character.  In  responding  to  the  toast  of  his 
health,  Mr.  Veitch  said  that  he  was  very  pleased  to  be 
present  and  presiding  over  such  an  interesting  gathering. 
He  could  look  back  with  justifiable  pride  upon  the 
firm  with  which  he  was  connected.  His  great-grand¬ 
father  was  a  native  of  Peebles,  and  grew  Apples  for 
orchard  planting.  His  grandfather  settled  himself  at 
Exeter,  and  founded  the  nursery  there.  Later  on  his 
father  came  to  Chelsea,  and  took  Knight  &  Perry’s  old 
nursery.  His  father  bought  his  first  Orchids  of 
Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Chiswick,  among  them  being 
Oncidium  flexuosum.  The  firm  had,  as  Mr.  Hibberd 
had  stated,  sent  collectors  to  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  among  them  he  mentioned  the  brothers  Lobb. 
They  and  others  had  succeeded  in  discovering  many 
plants,  but  their  great  difficulty  had  been  to  get  them 
out  of  the  country.  They  had  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  hybridising  Orchids,  and  had  also  greatly 
improved  the  greenhouse  Rhododendron  ;  it  was  his 
grandfather  who  raised  Princess  Royal.  They  had  also 
done  something  with  Begonias  and  Amaryllis.  He 
concluded  a  most  interesting  address  by  assuring  the 
company  he  would  always  do  his  very  best,  as  the 
head  of  the  firm,  to  command  the  good  wishes  of  all 
horticulturists. 

Mr.  Daniel  gave  the  toast  of  the  committee  who 
had  provided  the  supper,  which  was  suitably  responded 
to  by  Mr.  R.  Dean.  The  toast  of  the  horticultural 
press  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  and  responded  to 
by  Mr.  F .  Moore,  of  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  To  the 
toast  of  the  charitable  societies  of  Great  Britain  Mr. 
W.  Richards  responded.  Some  excellent  songs  were 
sung  during  the  evening,  and  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  appearance  as  a 
vocalist. 

- ~>X-<- - 

FERTILIZING  MOSS. 

A  recognised  authority  on  Rose  culture,  writing  about 
feeding  Roses  in  one  of  the  papers  the  other  week,  makes 
the  following  remarks: — “Liquid  or  any  other  manure  is 
only  of  use  when  the  plant  is  in  full  growth  and  health, 
at  all  other  times  it  is  poison.”  This  text  is  good  for  a 
long  and  profitable  discourse,  but  it  need  only  serve 
here  as  an  introduction.  The  question  that  should,  if 
I  may  not  imperatively  say  must,  be  discussed  on  the 
subject  of  moss  culture  is  this  :  Are  we,  in  our  arti¬ 
ficial  modes  of  plant  culture — propagating,  sowing, 
manuring,  &c. — sufficiently  scientific  or  not  ?  This  is 
not  begging  a  question,  because  all  practical  culture  is 
more  or  less  scientific.  Taking  the  subject  of  manuring, 
can  we  say  that  the  customary  methods  followed  are 
the  only  correct  ones,  or  even  the  most  nearly  correct  ? 

One  can  sympathise  with  the  worried  gardener  in  his 
everyday  vocation,  who  tabooes  the  further  enlighten¬ 
ment  study  would  bring  him  :  as  he  looks  around  his 
stocked  houses  and  borders  the  feeling  that  “he  knows 
enough”  is  sure  to  arise.  But  is  there  not  another  side 
to  the  question?  There  is  an  old  saying  that  “one  side 
of  a  story  holds  good  till  the  other  is  told”;  that  saying 
opens  out  the  side  of  a  contention  which  may  be  said  to 
be  antagonistic  to  the  experience  of  generations.  Who 
is  so  likely  to  guide  and  to  decide  for  us  in  our  attempts 
to  vie  with  nature  as  nature  herself?  These  are  nature’s 
methods  and  agents  of  plant  culture  in  a  manurial 
sense  — The  supplying  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  leaves,  and  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon 
and  nitrogen  for  absorption  by  the  roots.  The  providing 
of  earths,  silicates  and  other  mineral  substances,  such 
as  sulphur,  iron,  and  alkaline  salts,  from  which  the 
various  compound  elements  in  the  elaborated  plant  are 
derived.  The  unceasing  round  of  growth,  fructification, 
decay  and  decomposition  ever  going  on  in  the  vege¬ 
table  world,  serving  to  balance  the  truth  of  nature’s  work. 

Nature  sows  seeds  on  an  unfailing  and  unerring  plan  ; 
she  covers  them  up  with  the  sweetest  top-dressings  we 
can  imagine ;  or  deposits  them  gently  in  the  shaded 
and  moist  places  most  suitable  for  their  reception. 
She  causes  the  mole,  the  worm,  the  ant,  and  the  beetle 
to  act  as  her  diggers,  drainers  and  trenchers  ;  and  the 
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animals  that  feed  on  her  luxuriance  are  daily  and 
hourly  restoring  to  her  the  mulching  she  needs  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  nature  does  not  teach  us  to  foul  the 
soil,  to  clog  up  its  porosity,  to  stint  or  limit  the  free 
passage  of  air  and  of  water.  She  nowhere,  except  by 
accident,  brings  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  into  immediate  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants. 
She  rather  conveys  to  them,  by  means  of  heat,  air  and 
water,  the  manurial  or  stimulating  elements  they 
require  in  their  sweetest  presentable  form.  Our  arti¬ 
ficial  methods  of  culture,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
best  mediums  for  root  action  and  root  ramification,  are 
considerably  at  fault  if  the  foregoing  reasoning  is 
accurate.  Perhaps  in  no  particular  lines  is  this 
so  apparent  as  in  those  of  sweetness  and  porosity  in 
the  soils.  "We  compound  potting  and  rooting  materials 
that  serve  to  generate  or  develope  fungoid  growths, 
practical  organisms,  and  stagnation  of  root  action, 
owing  to  foulness  and  non-porosity  in  the  soil.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  A  scanning  of  last  week’s  horticultural  papers 
alone  will  amply  verify  the  fact.  Will  any  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  ask  themselves  if  they  can  recall 
what  has  been  the  result  on  the  first  succeeding  crop 
when  they  have  been  led  to  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of 
freshly  slaked  lime  to  a  plot  of  dung-sick  soil  ?  Foliage 
was  rampant,  was  it  not  ?  The  liberation  of  formerly 
inert  elements  was  too  excessive,  hence  the  results. 

I  maintain  that  in  ordinary  pot  culture  we  can  avoid 
all  these  excesses.  Why  shohld  we  insist  on  using 
leaf-soil  to  the  extent  we  do,  seeing  every  season  such 
lamentable  results  ?  If  we  must  add  elements  that  are 
of  a  manurial  nature  we  should  see  that  they  are  not 
such  as  will  foul  the  soil.  The  more  intelligent  and 
enterprising  gardeners  of  the’present  day  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 
Charcoal  and  burnt  earth  for  giving  sweetness  and 
porosity  are  consequently  more  than  ever  in  demand  ; 
and  where  the  want  of  such  elements  as  phosphates  in 
the  structure  of  the  subject  under  culture  exists,  these 
elements  are  supplied  in  a  more  natural  and  simple 
form  than  they  were  formerly.  That  fertilising  moss 
will  ever  he  so  considered  is  not  even  an  open  question. 
From  time  immemorial  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
moss  in  its  natural  condition  was  used  as  a  portable 
receptacle  for  growing  plants. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  uncommon  in  the  practice 
of  placing  balls  of  moss  around  the  roots  of  plants. 
One  of  the  largest  collections  of  plants  in  London  for 
open-air  bedding  and  decorative  purposes  is  being  so 
treated  this  season.  That  anyone  should  have  succeeded 
in  causing  moss  to  take  up  and  retain  the  more 
frequently  required  elements  for  stimulating  the  growth 
of  plants,  is  a  fact  worth  recording,  if  such  be  a  fact. 
That  moss —sphagnum  or  any  other  variety — has  of 
itself  an  elasticity,  and  that  it  gives  lasting  porosity, 
and  so  affords  free  passage  for  air  and  water  is  quite 
freely  admitted  by  all  who  havejused  it.  That  sphag¬ 
num  moss,  expanded  by  fermentation,  and  charged, 
when  in  that  condition,  with  the  alkaline  salts  and 
nitrogenous  matter — so  necessary  as  plant  stimulants 
— is  so  prepared  may  he  new  to  many.  Certain 
it  is  that  such  an  element  should  he  superior  in 
every  respect  to  leaf-soil  as  a  provider  of  vegetable 
matter. 

It  should  also,  on  account  of  its  absorbent  and 
yet  freely  aerating  properties,  he  preferred  to  peat ; 
more  especially  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  latter.  As  to  replacing  or  substituting 
loam,  that  is  neither  to  he  argued  or  contended,  hut 
as  an  auxiliary  to  loam,  or  when  used  with  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  it,  it  will  be  found  all  that  is  desired.  Such 
disquisitions  as  this  may  not  do  much  to  promote 
more  scientific  culture  it  is  true.  It  may,  however, 
he  argued  that  the  well-loved  pursuit  of  horticulture 
is  a  field  of  recreation.  It  can  absolutely  be  said  that 
none  are  too  wise  to  learn  ;  and  that  if  the  study  and 
pursuit  of  scientific  methods  are  followed  up  there 
will  he  less  of  delusion  in  our  little  world,  and  more 
of  harmony  with  and  love  of  nature  herself. — C.  H.  C. 
- - 

GREEN  MANURING. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  sufficient  means 
are  not  adopted  to  utilise  properly  the  refuse  vegetable 
matter  of  the  garden.  Probably  this  arises  from  the 
mistaken  notion  pretty  widely  spread  among  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  that  such  matter  is  improved  by  fer¬ 
mentation.  This  refuse,  as  is  well  known,  is,  especially 
in  gardens,  scrupulously  cleared  off  the  ground  about 
to  be  dug,  and  consigned  to  the  too  often  neglected 
rubbish  heap.  Here  a  little  reflection  will  teach  a 
diligent  observer  that  the  chief  components  of  plant 
tissue  are  decomposed  and  dispersed  in  the  air.  If,  on 


the  other  hand,  this  organic  matter  was  dug  or  trenched 
into  the  soil,  all  its  constituents  would  be  retained  by 
the  absorbing  influence  of  soil,  to  supply  the  ensuing 
crop  with  an  easily  assimilated,  and  a  most  natural 
food  supply.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
process  of  fermentation  leaves  little  behind  save  humus, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  has  no  fertilising  properties. 
However,  it,  as  is  well  known,  acts  an  important  part  as 
a  mechanical  agent,  by  absorbing  nitrogenous  compounds 
from  the  atmosphere.  This  power  is  mainly  due  to 
the  carbonaceous  nature  of  decomposed  organic  matter, 
which  consists  largely  of  material  resembling  wood 
ashes.  The  process  of  fermentation  and  combustion 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  identical,  and  in  each 
case  the  valuable  parts  escape  in  vapour  and  gases, 
leaving  as  a  residue  the  inorganic  ash  constituents 
and  carbon  when  merely  fermented.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  rubbish  heap  as  generally  managed  furnishes 
the  garden  with  little  stimulating  properties.  Indeed, 
it  is  too  often  the  case  with  stale  dung,  that  by  fer¬ 
mentation  the  great  and  most  important  fertilising 
principle  it  possesses  escapes  into  the  air.  Much  faith 
is  placed  in  old  and  peaty  remains  of  well-rotted  or 
rather  burnt  stable  manure,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
more  efficacious  than  the  decomposed  matter  in  the 
rubbish  heap.  It  has,  like  the  vegetable  refuse,  lost  all 
its  nitrogenous  principles,  and  when  dug  into  the  soil, 
necessarily  acts  the  same  part.  It  has  yet  to  receive 
its  fertilising  properties  by  absorption  from  the  air. 

Green  manuring  has  many  advantages  to  universally 
recommend  its  use,  in  addition,  of  course,  as  will  he 
understood,  to  ordinary  manure.  By  throwing  out  a 
ton  of  refuse  vegetation,  we  rob  the  garden  of  an  equal 
weight  of  more  suitable  manure  than,  perhaps,  we  are 
able  to  adequately  replace.  TVe  often  hear  of  soils 
becoming  exhausted,  not  merely  for  the  want  of 
manure,  and  if  laid  out  for  a  year  or  so  as  fallow,  it 
recuperates  its  normal  fertility.  This  requires  no 
explanation,  it  is  a  fact  which  most  agriculturists  under¬ 
stand  and  take  advantage  of.  Atom  after  atom  is 
gradually  released  from  its  bonds  as  the  slow  and  steady 
decomposing  action  goes  on  in  the  soil,  and  just  in 
proportion  with  the  growing  crops’  demand  for 
nutrition.  Its  decomposition  evolves  carbonic  acid, 
which  acts  a  very  essential  mechanical  part  by 
pulverising  and  breaking  the  soil,  whereby  many  other 
necessary  constituents  conducive  to  plant  life  are 
unlocked.  In  conclusion,  where  circumstances  deny 
the  immediate  application  of  green  crops  to  the  soil, 
they  should  be  carefully  mixed  with  lime  and  earth  in 
the  rubbish  heap,  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  volatile  principles. — D. 
Chisholm,  Edinburgh. 

- - 

AMARYLLIS  AT  CHELSEA. 

Lovers  of  this  class  of  plants  should  not  miss 
seeing  the  magnificent  houseful  of  them  now  in  full 
flower  at  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons’  nursery  at  Chelsea. 
The  house  contains  a  total  of  3,154  bulbs,  all  seedlings, 
of  which  over  1,000  a‘re  flowering  at  present,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  new,  having  opened  for  the  first  time. 
The  flowering  plants  occupy  the  central  staging,  while 
the  younger  seedlings  that  have  not  yet  reached  flower¬ 
ing  size  are  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  house.  All 
pots  are  plunged  to  the  rim  in  tan,  looking  neat  and 
orderly,  while  the  foliage  is  well  developed,  deep  green 
and  leathery,  forming  a  suitable  undergrowth  and  a 
good  set-off  to  the  flowers.  A  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  plants  this  season  is  their  dwarf  habit—  the  flower- 
scapes  ranging  fom  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  seldom  more. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  unfavourable  nature  of 
the  weather,  and  the  comparatively  low  temperature 
kept  up  in  the  house  by  artificial  heat.  The  house  is 
a  span-roofed  structure,  with  abundance  of  light  ;  and 
shading  is  now  always  in  readiness  in  case  the  sun 
comes  out  too  brightly. 

Dark  Varieties. 

The  present  race  of  seedlings  has  mostly  been  obtained 
by  cross-breeding  with  Leopoldii  and  Empress  of  India, 
and  again  crossing  the  best  varieties  obtained  from 
those.  Some  of  the  largest  flowers  no  doubt  owe  their 
size  to  the  shortening  of  the  tube  and  the  flattening 
out  of  the  limb,  as  in  Conqueror  and  Vivian  Grey,  two 
magnificent  flowers  of  the  first  water,  of  an  intense 
scarlet  more  or  less  suffused  with  crimson,  and  having 
a  greenish  white  six-rayed  star  at  the  base.  Sir  IValter 
Scott,  intense  scarlet,  and  Acquisition,  a  lighter  shade, 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  former  in  size,  being  between 
8  ins.  and  9  ins.  in  diameter,  but  are  scarcely  so 
flattened,  and  the  four  may  he  taken  as  the  finest  of 
their  colour.  F ranklin,  brilliant  scarlet,  and  Terentian, 


of  a  deeper  shade,  are  notable  not  only  for  their  size, 
but  the  breadth  of  their  greatly-overlapping  segments. 
Chieftain,  a  crimson-scarlet,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
inferior,  and  is  almost  on  a  par  with  Landseer  and 
Chevalier,  the  differences  of  which  are  readily  dis¬ 
cernible  when  under  the  eye,  much  depending  on  the 
distribution  of  the  crimson  shading,  and  the  length  of 
the  white  or  greenish  white  rays  of  the  star,  the  flattening 
of  the  flower,  shortening  of  the  tube,  habit  and  general 
appearance  of  the  plant.  The  height  of  the  flower- 
stems  also  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  for 
although  cultivation  has  much  to  answer  for  in  this 
respect,  it  does  not  solely  determine  the  length  they 
shall  attain.  Asteroid  might  be  mentioned  from  this 
point  of  view.  Three  large  crimson-scarlet  flowers  are 
borne  on  a  scape  only  10  ins.  in  height. 

Amongst  the  most  intensely  coloured  varieties 
crimson  and  scarlet  are  the  most  predominant  shades, 
but  in  Hazeldon  we  meet  with  a  shade  that  cannot 
correctly  be  'referred  to  either,  and  for  the  want  of  a 
better  definition  we  should  describe  it  as  claret-purple, 
the  latter  shade  being  very  evident,  while  the  tips  of 
the  segments  are  whitish.  An  equally  distinct,  and  to 
our  taste  a  more  attractive  kind  is  Faust,  hearing  on  a 
scape  four  flowers  of  a  vivid  carmine,  set  off  by  white 
rays.  Of  the  darker  flowers  that  are  in  any  way 
variegated  Sims  Reeves  is  one  of  the  finest,  being  of  an 
intense  crimson,  reticulated  with  white  and  purple  in 
the  throat,  independently  of  the  basal  star.  Benmore 
is  another  grand  variety  of  this  type,  netted  with  white 
on  the  basal  half.  To  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  brilliant  scarlet  and  netted  with 
white  in  the  throat,  Rodney  adds  great  breadth  of 
segments,  always  a  desideratum,  as  well  as  regularity  in 
the  shape  of  the  flowers. 

Light- coloured  and  Variegated  Varieties. 

A  pure  white,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  we  have  not 
yet  been  privileged  to  see,  although  several  excellent 
pale  forms  almost  deserve  being  classed  as  white, 
although  more  or  less  lined,  netted  or  suffused  with 
one  of  the  darker  shades.  A  striking  and  queenly 
variety  in  this  group  is  Clothilde,  bearing  eight  huge 
flowers,  with  revolute  segments,  on  two  scapes.  The 
flowers  are  lined  with  scarlet,  and  suffused  pink  on  a 
white  ground,  and  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  the 
space  they  occupy.  Zephyr  is  pleasing,  with  crimson- 
red  lines  running  through  a  white  ground  that  is  more 
or  less  tinted  or  suffused  with  pink  and  cream,  while  a 
broad  white  band  runs  along  each  segment.  At  first 
sight  Cataline  and  Minos  would  almost  seem  too  close 
to  admit  of  distinction,  but  the  former  is  reticulated 
with  soft  scarlet  all  over  the  white  ground,  while  the 
latter  is  reticulated  on  the  lower  half  only.  From 
Cataline  the  variety  named  Phcedria  would  seem  to 
differ  chiefly  in  having  a  broad  white  midrib  to  each 
segment.  Two  of  the  palest  flowers  we  noted  amongst 
the  new  varieties  were  Antipho  and  Finette.  Both  are 
marked  with  crimson  lines  on  the  three  upper  segments, 
and  on  one  longitudinal  half  of  two  of  the  others,  while 
the  sixth  segment  and  the  groundwork  of  all  the  rest 
is  pure  white.  The  filaments  and  style  of  Finette  are 
also  white,  so  that  on  the  whole  this  variety  exhibits 
a  near  approach  to  that  much  desired  colour. 

Old  Varieties. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  advance  that  has  been  made 
could  be  had  than  an  examination  of  some  of  the  older 
sorts  that  were  highly  esteemed  and  admired  in  their 
day,  and  by  making  comparisons  between  them  and 
the  Belladonnas  of  the  present  day.  Botanically 
speaking,  however,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  are  descendants  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna, 
which  is  the  only  true  Amaryllis,  and  a  native  of  the 
Cape.  The  Amaryllis  of  gardens,  under  notice,  really 
belong  to  the  genus  Hippeastrum,  from  South  America. 
The  shortening  of  the  tube,  the  greater  size  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  limb,  and,  above  all,  the  breadth  of  the 
segments,  and  a  tendency  towards  regularity  in  the  size 
of  the  latter  are  characteristics  of  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  these  grand  flowers. 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  old  kinds  we  would  place 
Empress  of  India,  one  of  the  parents  of  a  magnificent 
progeny,  as  already  mentioned ;  it  is  a  brilliant  crimson- 
scarlet  with  greenish  white  rays.  Star  of  India  is  an 
attractive  intense  scarlet  flower  with  a  green  and  white 
throat,  hut  the  segments  are  narrow  and  the  tube  long. 
The  same  might  he  said  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught ; 
while  Rlrene  is  carmine,  reticulated  with  crimson,  but 
withal  a  fine  variety.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  reticulated 
with  scarlet  on  a  pale  ground,  but  has  the  long 
objectionable  tube,  and,  consequently,  lacks  the  size 
and  conspicuousness  an  expanded  flower  would  possess. 
The  latter  character,  however,  is  not  always  a  concomi- 
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tant  attribute  of  a  short-tubed  flower,  as  Emilia  is  only 
of  medium  size  ;  it  is  netted  with  crimson  on  a  white 
ground.  A  light-coloured  but  showy  form  is  Southey, 
a  hulb  of  which  hears  two  spikes  and  eight  flowers  of 
comparatively  small  size  with  long  narrow  tubes.  Her 
Majesty  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  the  old  type,  and  as 
nearly  white  as  any  in  flower  at  present,  its  purity 
being  marred  only  by  scarlet  lines  above  the  middle  of 
the  upper  segments.  The  foliage  is  good,  and  two 
spikes,  hearing  in  the  aggregate  eight  flowers  from  a 
hulb,  combine  to  make  the  variety  not  only  attractive 
but  highly  desirable,  notwithstanding  its  more  favoured 
compeers.  _ _ 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

April  10th. 

Bignonia  Tweediana. 

"We  less  seldom  see  this  species  than  might  be  the 
case.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  may  be  grown 
in  a  stove,  as  in  the  present  instance,  or  in  a  greenhouse, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  flowers  earlier  in  the 
warm  temperature.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size, 
produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  short 
lateral  branches,  but  with  great  freedom  along  the 
slender  sprays  of  this  plant,  which  climbs  by  means  of 
three  hooks  from  the  apex  of  the  leaves.  The  hooks 
are  often  entirely  absent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
flowers ;  and  the  leaf  consists  of  two  evergreen  lanceolate 
acuminate  deep  green  leaflets.  The  tube  of  the  flower 
is  yellow,  the  limb  deeply  five-parted,  oblique,  and 
orange-yellow.  There  are  two  curious  ridges  running 
down  into  the  throat  of  the  flower,  alternating  with 
three  orange  lines.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Boss,  gardener 
to  Sir  George  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. 

Inis  STYLOSA  ALBA. 

The  flowers  of  the  white  variety  seem  smaller  than  in 
the  typical  form,  but,  notwithstanding,  they  are  very 
showy,  and  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  hardy 
plants.  The  only  protection  necessary  is  shelter 
from  wind  and  rain,  to  prevent  the  flowers  being 
destroyed  in  our  variable  climate.  The  falls  are  broadly 
oblong  and  white,  with  a  bright  yellow  midrib  on  the 
lower  half.  The  standards  are  erect,  narrower,  and 
white  with  a  yellow  claw,  while  the  petaloid  stigmas 
are  pure  white.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

CORDYLINE  AUSTRALIS  VARIEGATA. 

A  young  but  moderate-sized  plant  of  this  was  shown, 
which  was  well  furnished  with  foliage  to  the  pot.  As 
is  well  known,  the  leaves  of  this  species  are  long, 
linear  and  narrow,  spreading,  forming  a  very  beautiful 
close  bush.  The  variegation  consists  of  creamy  yellow 
or  white  hands,  of  somewhat  variable  breadth,  extending 
along  the  margins  of  the  leaves.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway. 

Selaginella  cuspidata  crispa. 

The  plant  of  this  shown  did  not  exceed  4  ins.  or  5  ins. 
in  height,  while  many  of  the  feathery  branching  stems 
were  even  shorter.  The  latter  were  three  or  four  times 
divided  or  branched,  and  densely  covered  with  small 
deep  green  leaves.  The  typical  form  grows  from  6  ins. 
to  12  ins.  in  height,  and  the  variety  appears  to  owe  its 
character  to  the  non-development  of  the  intemodes, 
while  the  crisped  appearance,  as  implied  by  the  varietal 
name,  is  due  to  the  incurving  of  the  short  and  final 
divisions  of  the  leafy  pinnae  or  branches.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Bosa  polyantha  grandiflora. 

The  individual  flowers  are  of  great  size  for  this  small- 
flowered  species,  which  are  single  with  broad  white 
petals.  The  stamens  are  curiously  twisted  and  rolled 
up  in  a  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  as  if 
imperfect  and  barren.  The  foliage  is  good,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  leaves  being  large,  dark  green,  and  consisting  of 
five  to  seven  leaflets,  while  the  terminal  one  is  by  far 
the  largest,  and  ovate  lance-shaped.  Being  well  spread 
over  the  bush,  the  large  white  flowers  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Amaryllis. 

Conqueror. — On  the  top  of  a  scape  about  .2  ft.  in 
height,  three  flowers  with  a  diameter  of  3  ins.  were 
borne.  They  are  so  flattened  that  the  tube  is  almost 
obliterated.  The  segments  are  broad,  nearly  regular, 
much  imbricated,  and  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  short 
broad,  greenish-white,  six-rayed  star.  On  the  [whole, 
the  flower  exhibits  great  improvements  from  the 
florist’s  and  hybridist’s  point  of  view. 


Rodney. — Four  flowers  of  great  size  were  borne  on  this 
plant,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  blotched  or  variegated  with 
white  in  the  lower  portion,  with  a  broad  white  midrib 
extending  along  each  segment  from  the  base  to  beyond 
its  middle. 

Miss  Boberts. — The  scape  of  this  variety,  hearing 
two  flowers,  was  about  15  ins.  in  height  ;  the  flowers 
are  beautifully  lined  and  netted  all  over  with  scarlet  on 
a  white  ground.  A  purple  ring  on  the  very  base  of  the 
flower  is  also  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  constitute  a 
feature  of  the  flower  when  close  under  the  eye. 

Finette. — This  exhibits  a  near  approach  to  white, 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  a  pretty  and  attractive  flower, 
owing  to  the  scarlet  lines  that  radiate  from  the  base  of 
the  upper  segments.  Similar  lines  also  occupy  the 
upper  longitudinal  half  of  the  three  lower  segments, 
while  the  lowest  segment  is  pure  white.  The  tube  is 
short,  the  segments  broad  and  imbricated,  while  the 
whole  flower  is  well  expanded.  All  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Emperor  Frederick. — In  this  we  have  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety  hearing  enormous  flowers  with  broadly 
imbricating  and  strongly  revolute  segments.  The  scape 
was  2  ft.  in  height  and  almost  equalled  by  the  well- 
developed  foliage.  A  long  tube  characterises  the 
flowers  of  this  variety,  which  are  of  a  rich  scarlet,  with 
a  conspicuous  six-rayed  white  star  extending  to  the 
middle  of  the  segments.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams. 

Carnations. 

Purple  King. — The  flowers  of  this  bold  and  con¬ 
spicuous  new  tree  Carnation  average  about  3  ins.  in 
diameter  and  are  borne  on  stems  about  3  ft.  in  height. 
They  are  self  coloured  and  of  a  deep  rich  purple-lake, 
fully  double  and  well  formed.  As  a  rule  the  petals  are 
margined  with  minute  teeth,  but  so  inconspicuous  as 
to  be  unnoticeahle.  The  foliage  is  good,  being  rigid, 
ample,  and  of  a  deep  glaucous  colour. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Grenfell. — The  stems  of  this  new  tree 
variety  are  about  the  same  height  as  those  of  Purple 
King,  with  self-coloured,  scarcely  smaller  flowers. 
They  are,  however,  of  a  pure  deep  pink,  with  the  petals 
shallowly  toothed  at  the  margins.  Both  are  valuable 
acquisitions  to  this  class  of  florists’  flower,  and  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view  deserve  a  place  in  every  col¬ 
lection  of  choice  kinds.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Cineraria,  Maria. 

A  pure  white  of  first-class  quality  is  a  highly  desirable 
thing,  and  in  C.  Maria  we  may  say  we  have  obtained 
it.  The  only  exception  to  its  purity  is  the  small  deep 
violet  disk  in  the  centre.  The  flower  heads  are  of 
medium  size  when  compared  with  the  huge  forms 
amongst  the  daik-coloured  kinds ;  but  they  are  of 
great  substance,  with  broad,  neatly  and  regularly  over¬ 
lapping  rays,  that  give  great  grace  to  the  whole  head. 
The  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  well-developed 
foliage,  are  evidence  of  superior  cultivation.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal. 
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Vegetable  Notes. — -Small  Seeds. — It  is  generally 
supposed  that  in  many  northern  districts  it  is  useless 
to  sow  seeds  such  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  Curled  Kale, 
Parsnips,  Onions,  and  Leeks  during  the  latter  half  of 
April,  and  realise  anything  like  a  profitable  return  of 
crops  from  sowings  thus  protracted.  It  often  happens 
that  cultivators  have  to  be  contented  with  such  late 
seed  sowing  or  none  ;  and  this  year  there  will  be  more 
of  this  experience  than  usual,  as  there  has  not  been  a 
single  day,  except  one  or  two,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
past  month  on  which  one  could  sow  seeds.  Frost  at 
night  and  drifting  snow  or  sleet  during  the  day  kept 
the  ground  at  all  times  like  a  puddle,  but  has  been  in 
excellent  condition  during  the  present  month,  April, 
for  the  sowing  of  all  garden  crops.  Casting  the  seed 
into  well-cultivated  ground,  turned  over  to  the  influence 
of  sun  and  air  gives  them  an  advantage  over  those 
sown  in  wet  ungenial  soil,  though  the  operation  may 
have  been  performed  a  month  earlier.  TV"e  have 
noticed  frequently  that  Potato  planters  who  have 
waited  patiently  to  get  their  land  into  the  desired 
condition,  have  far  greater  success  than  those  who  have 
been  in  undue  haste,  and  planted  when  the  ground 
was  entirely  out  of  proper  condition.  Last  year  we 
were  anxious  to  get  some  new  ground  into  condition 
for  Potatos,  and  not  to  lose  the  season  we  had  the  sets 
placed  regularly  over  a  spare  piece  of  ground,  and 


covered  with  soil — they  went  on  sprouting,  and  when 
the  land  was  in  order  these  Potatos  were  planted  with 
spade  and  line,  one  lifting  the  soil  while  the  other 
dropped  the  set,  which  did  not  suffer  by  the  delay,  late 
in  March,  hut  the  size  of  the  Potatos  at  lifting  time 
were  extra  large,  and  more  numerous  than  the  earlier 
plantations. 

Celery  sown  under  hand-lights,  covered  with  fine 
soil,  and  protected  with  mats  during  frosty  nights,  has 
been  most  serviceable.  There  will  be  a  good  supply  of 
well-blanched  heads  for  weeks  to  come  ;  loss  from 
rotting  has  been  nominal,  no  protection  by  litter  or 
other  material  was  given,  so  it  may  he  encouraging  to 
those  who  have  not  sown  seed  prior  to  April,  to  know 
that  they  may  do  so  yet,  with  the  likelihood  of 
realising  fair  crops.  Our  Celery  was  all  planted  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  beds  of  three  or  four 
rows,  and  well-mulched  to  protect  the  roots,  as  we  had 
no  water  for  them. 

Asparagus.  — There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  estab¬ 
lishing  Asparagus  roots  in  damp  and  low-lying  positions, 
and  the  finest  are  as  liable  to  decay  as  the  young  and 
tender  ones,  such  as  cultivators  desire  for  spring 
planting.  Seed  sowing  where  the  roots  are  to  remain 
permanently  has  decidedly  proved — so  far  as  our  obser¬ 
vations  go — the  only  system,  under  such  conditions, 
whereby  Asparagus  roots  can  be  established  ;  and  some 
amount  of  care  and  labour  is  necessary  to  get  seedlings 
to  live  over  the  first  year  after  they  have  made  their 
season’s  growth.  On  very  rich  land  they  do  not  ripen 
in  good  time,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  succumb  to 
the  winter’s  frost  or  damp.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  seed  on  well-prepared  ground,  which  has 
been  deeply  trenched.  Plenty  of  rough  material  having 
been  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  for  drainage, 
a  goodly  portion  of  sand  should  be  dug  into  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  when  the  seed  is  sown  it  "should  bo 
bursting  the  skins  by  having  previously  been  steeped 
in  water  to  start  the  embryo  plants.  It  is  well  to  sow 
the  seed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  cover  it  with 
light  kindly  stuff,  such  as  leaf-soil,  to  induce  rapid 
root  action  and  encourage  the  fibres  to  keep  near  the 
surface  until  the  Asparagus  plants  become  established. 
Manure  water  can,  with  good  effect,  be  supplied  early 
in  the  season,  but  not  late  enough  to  promote  gross 
growth.  Heavy  coatings  of  manure  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  encourage  the  decay  of  roots  during  winter. 
Leaf-soil  and  sand  placed  over  the  ridges  as  protection 
in  winter  is  a  safe  procedure.  By  the  methods  we  have 
indicated,  good  healthy  roots  are  established  where 
they  could  not  at  one  time  live.  — Caledonian. 

Bedding'  Plants. — The  late  severe  and  most  un¬ 
seasonable  weather  has  rendered  the  management  of 
ordinary  bedding  plants  somewhat  difficult  to  those 
whose  glass  structures  are  inadequate  for  the  protection 
of  their  stock,  and  we  know  some  of  the  plant-loving 
amateur  classes,  who  have  almost  given  up  the  growth 
of  tender  bedding  plants,  because  of  the  work  and  care 
necessary  to  get  them  into  condition  worth  the  planting 
at  the  proper  season,  and  have  found  much  pleasure, 
and  achieved  great  success  by  the  planting  of  hardy 
flowering  plants,  well  backed  with  the  numerous  foliage 
kinds  now  so  well  known  to  be  excellent  auxiliaries  in 
decorating  flower  gardens  and  parterres.  Pansies,  of 
the  showy  fancy  kinds  (from  seed  sown  in  autumn  in 
open  borders,  or  early  in  the  spring  season  in  warmth), 
and  Violas  treated  in  the  same  manner,  are  of  great 
value  where  gay  beds  and  continuous  flowering  are 
desired.  Pentstemons  are  now  so  good  that  their  value 
is  becoming  every  season  more  appreciated.  One  of 
the  evils  very  common  among  amateurs  is  the  coddling 
of  hardy  plants  during  the  autumn,  rendering  them 
very  susceptible  of  injury  during  the  winter  months. 
Calceolarias,  too,  are  often  ruined  by  this  “over 
kindly  ”  treatment.  Looking  over  our  own  stocks  of 
these,  which  are  treated  on  the  most  hardy  system  we 
can  adopt  with  safety,  losses  are  few,  labour  has  been 
of  minimum  extent,  and  the  plants  are  in  robust 
health,  and  when  such  are  placed  in  the  deeply  dug 
well-enriched  soil,  there  is  little  fear  of  failure  during 
the  flowering  season  ;  and  although  we  have  abundance 
of  plants  under  wide  sheets  of  glass,  the  hardy  subjects 
are  much  valued.  Calceolaria  cuttings  are  put  in 
during  the  latter  part  of  September  or  during  October, 
on  a  common  border  in  a  vegetable  garden,  with  a  little 
sand  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  over  which 
shallow  frames  are  placed  later,  and  after  a  long  winter 
we  have  no  losses.  Violas  and  Pansies,  both  seedlings 
and  cuttings,  are  wintered  in  the  same  manner.  They 
will  be  planted  out  soon  for  summer  and  autumn 
decoration.  Their  previous  hardy  treatment  removes 
all  doubts  of  their  being  subject  to  disease. — Caledonian, 
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DAFFODILS. 

In  the  open  garden,  Narcissus  obvallaris,  N.  Pseudo- 
narcissus  pallidus  pnecox  and  N.  minimus  have  been 
struggling  to  expand  against  adverse  circumstances  for 
weeks  past,  but  in  a  few  days  we  may  reasonably  expect 
the  spring  garden  to  be  ablaze  with  the  wealth  of 
flowers  of  this  class,  as  well  as  various  other  species  of 
Narcissus  that  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Daffodils. 
The  accompanying  illustrations,  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  serve  to  give  an 


(fig.  1),  which  flowers  abundantly  every  year.  "With 
its  golden  yellow  trumpet  and  long  white  segments,  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  grandest  Daffodils  in  the  spring 
garden.  N.  moschatus  albicans  (fig.  2)  represents  the 
white  Daffodils,  of  which  there  are  now  many  forms  in 
cultivation  ;  the  perianth  is  white,  and  the  trumpet 
finally  becomes  so  when  at  its  best. 

The  medium-crowned  forms  have  mostly  been  derived 
through  N.  incomparabilis  (fig.  8),  the  Peerless  Daffodil. 
They  are  mostly  characterised  by  the  crown  being 


ments,  and  blooming  early.  The  double  form  is  the 
latest  to  open,  and  carries  the  season  of  this  flower  well 
into  June  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  delicious 
odour  of  the  Poet’s  Narcissus  is  one  of  its  best  recom¬ 
mendations.  N.  biflorus  (fig.  4)  comes  in  this  group, 
and  differs  chiefly  in  having  two  flowers  to  a  scape, 
with  a  yellow  cup,  not  margined  with  scarlet  as  in 
N.  poeticus. 

Queen  Anne’s  Double  Jonquil  (N.  odorus  minor 
plenus,  fig.  9)  furnishes  perfectly  double  flowers  of  a 


Types  of  Narcissus. 


idea  of  most  of  the  leading  types  of  this  beautiful  and 
extremely  diversified  genus,  representatives  of  which 
have  for  some  days  been  on  view  at  their  Chelsea 
nursery. 

The  English  Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily  (N.  Pseudo¬ 
narcissus)  is  not  given,  but  is  represented  by  N. 
maximus  (fig.  6),  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  of  this 
type.  The  twisted  perianth  and  the  long  deeply  lobed- 
trumpet  are  deep  golden  yellow,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  is  recurved  and  widely  expanded.  The  garden 
representatives  of  N.  bicolor  (fig.  7)  might  be  preferred 
by  some  to  the  yellow  Daffodils,  as  many  of  them  are 
certainly  magnificent— such  as  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldii 


only  half  the  length  of  the  perianth.  A  huge  fully 
double  flower  is  that  named  Codlins  and  Cream,  or 
Sulphur  Phoenix,  with  pale  sulphur  or  creamy  white 
flowers,  the  perianth  and  corona  being  all  mixed 
together. 

No  collection  can  be  complete  without  a  number  of 
the  best  forms  of  N.  poeticus  (the  Pheasant’s-eye,  or 
Poet’s  Narcissus).  N.  p.  angustifolius  is  the  earliest 
form  of  the  species,  flowering  about  ten  days  sooner 
than  the  type.  The  segments,  however,  are  narrow, 
and  N.  p.  radiiflorus  (fig.  3)  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  form  of  the  flowers.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
is  N.  p.  ornatus  (fig.  11),  with  broad  imbricated  seg- 


convenient  size  for  those  who  dislike  the  large  Daffodil 
forms.  The  variety  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  con¬ 
servatory  or  window  purposes  in  the  early  spring,  and 
like  the  single  form,  is  deliciously  scented.  Whether 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots,  a  collection  should 
always  include  the  Hoop-petticoat  (N.  bulbocodium, 
fig.  5).  It  furnishes  a  type  of  the  genus  that  is  some¬ 
times  separated  under  the  name  of  Corbularia,  and 
certainly  has  very  marked  and  distinct  characters.  In 
beauty,  however,  it  may  even  be  surpassed  by  the 
white  Hoop-petticoat  (N.  monophyllus),  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  little  plant  for  cultivation  in  pots,  and  which  is 
now  more  plentiful  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
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Yellow  Carnations. 

Evert  lover  of  the  Carnation  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  veteran,  E.  S.  Dodwell,  has  taken  in  hand  the 
important  work  of  improving  the  yellow  types ;  whilst 
our  leader  is  diligently  striving  for  approximate  per¬ 
fection  in  the  yellow  Carnation,  let  others  of  the 
Oxford  Union  follow  the  example  of  its  founder.  It  is 


than  rubbish  resulted.  I  should  state  that  a  good 
strain  of  seed  of  yellow  Carnations  can  now  be  obtained 
from  the  Continent,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
some  highly  promising  flowers  from  the  latter.  Mr.  E. 
Benary’s  new  deep  yellow-self  Carnation  Germanica 
proves  conclusively  that  we  should  not  rate  at  too  low 
a  value,  continental  productions  of  this  character. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  ;  indeed,  it  should  be  done 
without  delay.  I  would  advise  every  young  beginner 
to  procure  a  collection  of  the  best  named  varieties  of 


I  would  particularly  impress  upon  those  who  are 
entering  the  Carnation  ranks,  that  they  should  raise 
seedlings,  but  that  they  should  also  be  very  careful  not 
to  be  content  with  rubbish,  which  will  only  bring 
disappointment.  Those  who  will  have  good  seed  of  a 
reliable  strain  must  expect  to  pay  for  it ;  but  in  so 
doing  they  will  not  be  laying  themselves  open  to  the 
disappointment  that  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  seed  of 
an  inferior  character  in  point  of  quality. —  William 
Wardill,  Luton,  Beds. 


Types  of  Narcissus. 


to  be  hoped  the  younger  members  of  the  Union  will 
catch  something  of  the  enthusiasm  that  animates  Mr. 
Dodwell.  The  main  point  is,  can  seed  of  a  reliable 
strain  of  yellow  Carnation  be  obtained  ?  It  can.  I  say 
t,  not  from  a  desire  to  advertise  Mr.  Dodwell’s  seeds, 
hut  because  it  is  a  fact  which  may  interest  not  a  few 
Carnation  lovers,  that  Mr.  Dodwell  has  seed  of  his  best 
yellow  varieties — seed  of  such  quality  as  is  certain  to 
produce  good  blooms.  In  times  past  it  has  proved  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  procure  reliable  seed.  I  have 
many  times  purchased  seeds  from  what  might  be 
considered  the  best  sources.  I  have  sown  it,  and 
waited  a  year  for  flowers,  only  to  find  that  little  else 


the  yellow  Carnation  for  the  purposes  of  fertilisation, 
and  so  obtain  seed  from  which  to  raise  a  batch  of  seed¬ 
lings.  During  a  long  life  of  toil,  I  have  found  my 
greatest  solace  in  my  garden  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  occupations  therein  has  been  in  sowing  seeds, 
watching  for  their  germination,  the  development  of 
foliage, 'the  growth  into  flowering  size  of  the  plants, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  blooms.  During  the  summer 
of  last  year  I  was  able  to  gather  an  abundance  of 
Carnation  blooms  daily  from  early  in  July  until  the 
frost  set  in.  At  the  present  time,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  care  and  protection,  I  have  a  large  number  of 
plants  now  coming  into  flower. 


He-potting*  Auriculas. 

Growers  of  Auriculas  differ  as  to  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  doing  this.  As  a  rule,  late  potting  is  practised 
at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough  ;  but,  as  John  Ball  would 
say,  he  has  to  do  it  more  when  he  can  than  when  he 
would.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Horner  advocates  early  potting — 
that  is  to  say,  doing  it  in  May,  when  the  plants  have 
gone  out  of  bloom.  It  is  said  by  some  that  early  re¬ 
potting  causes  the  plants  to  throw  up  flowers  in  the 
autumn  ;  but  over  against  that  I  put  the  statement 
that  I  have  seen  at  Slough  a  good  number  of  autumn 
■trusses  of  bloom  on  plants  potted  late.  Besides,  the 
Auricula  has  this  “untoward  Primulaceous  trick,”  as 
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the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  terms  it.  I  think,  too,  that 
the  act  of  re-potting  will  not  infrequently  hasten  the 
production  of  bloom. 

I  am  now  busy  potting  off  young  stock.  I  generally 
re-pot  my  flowering  plants  in  June,  or  thereabouts,  and 
any  rooted  offsets  are  placed  round  the  sides  of  small 
pots.  Here  they  remain  until  the  autumn  or  early 
spring,  according  to  their  size,  and  then  they  are  placed 
singly  in  small  pots.  The  bulk  of  this  work  is  done 
just  now.  I  find  that  in  an  Auricula  house  like  mine, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  for  days  together, 
the  plants  winter  better  when  well  established  than 
when  re-potted  in  autumn.  For  young  stock  I  make 
up  a  mixture  of  good  yellow  fibrous  loam,  some  leaf-soil, 
some  well-decomposed  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom- 
bed,  together  with  a  little  sand,  and  they  soon  get  to 
work  in  such  a  compost.  I  use  the  soil  nicely  moist, 
though  not  wet  enough  to  make  it  in  any  degree  sticky, 
and  then  the  plants  do  not  need  water  for  a  few  days. 
They  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  frame  on  a  dry  bottom, 
kept  a  little  close  for  two  or  three  days,  and  shaded 
from  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  allowed  a  free  supply 
of  air. 

One  objection  urged  against  early  potting  is  that  the 
soil  in  the  pots  becomes  impoverished  by  the  following 
spring,  the  act  of  giving  water  tending  to  wash  the 
goodness  out  of  it.  There  may  be  a  little  force  in 
this,  but  if  rain-water  be  used  for  watering  it  is  the 
means  of  conveying  fertilising  properties  into  the  soil. 

I  find  it  to  be  a  good  practice  to  go  over  the  early 
potted  plants  in  September  or  October,  and  remove  the 
surface  soil  where  it  appears  sodden  or  worn  out,  adding  a 
little  fresh  compost  as  a  top-dressing.  I  can  scarcely 
term  this  autumn  top-dressing,  though  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  this  process.  Plants  treated  in  this  way 
do  not  suffer  so  much  from  a  surface  growth  of  green 
as  in  the  case  of  those  not  so  treated,  and  there  is  this 
additional  advantage  that  the  young  roots  that  are 
put  forth  near  the  surface  in  spring  have  some  good 
helpful  soil  at  hand  for  them  to  work  in. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  practice  of  re-potting 
young  stock  so  early  in  the  year  is  one  that  will  meet 
with  general  approval.  But  I  am  always  careful  to 
transfer  the  plants  with  balls  of  soil  adhering  to  their 
roots,  so  that  any  check  that  is  sustained  may  be 
as  lightly  felt  as  possible. — E.  D. 

Sympathy. 

“One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  !’’ 
Florists  are  not  without  sympathy.  The  world  is  not 
one  universal  rush,  grasp,  and  tear  after  illusions. 
My  little  work  in  floriculture  has  been  an  immeasurable 
enjoyment  to  me — enjoyment  which  has  been  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  reward ;  but  I  have  never  consciously 
even  thought  it  implied  desert.  Yet  rarely  a  day 
passes  without  some  token  of  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
of  my  fellows,  and  what  a  glorious  inheritance  it  is  ! 
To-day  a  gentleman — a  prominent  member  of  the 
University,  known  to  me  only  yesterday — writes  :  “  My 
wife  and  I  have  been  reading  your  book  with  great 
interest.  My  life  has  been  too  absorbed  to  permit  of 
my  truly  cultivating  plants  ;  I  have  only  looked  on 
and  admired.  I  used  to  send  Fuchsias  and  Achimenes 
to  Chiswick  in  the  far  off  old  days  ;  but  in  my  old  age 
I  will  try  and  pet  your  Carnations.  Your  book 
reminds  me  of  ‘  the  days  when  1  was  young  ’ — when  I 
met  men  of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy,  such  as  Loddiges, 
Ward  (Ward’s  case),  Quecket,  Reade,  and  a  lot  of 
other  men,  and  we  formed  the  Microscopical  Society. 

‘  Naturalists  ’  they  were  in  the  best  sense — hearty 
men  who  had  a  hobby.  Ward  grew  the  finest  Ferns 
grown  in  that  day  in  a  large  cupboard  with  a  glass  roof 
in  Wellelose  Square  ;  but,  I  fear,  the  spirit  of  those  days 
has  evaporated  a  good  deal.  The  order  of  the  present  is 
one  long  struggle  for  existence,  so  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  showing  me  that  the  ‘more  excellent  way’  does 
yet  linger  here.  Some  time  ago  I  got  a  letter  from  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  the  Auricula.  He  said,  ‘  1 
teach  my  plants  to  Icnow  me.’  I  envied  him  and  you.” 
My  brothers  have  the  key  to  all  success  in  those  three 
italicised  words. — E.  S.  D. 

Emmerton’s  Treatise  on  Florists’  Flowers. 

I  have  to  thank  your  correspondents,  Mr.  Keen,  Mr. 
Harman  Payne,  and  Mr.  Fife  for  their  kindly  responses 
to  my  solicitations  concerning  Emmerton’s  Treatise. 
I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  looking  after  a  copy  on 
the  old  bookstalls,  but  I  never  could  describe  it  for 
want  of  the  proper  title,  to  obtain  which  I  spent  two 
hours  at  the  British  Museum,  but  even  with  the  aid  of 
an  official  to  hunt  over  the  catalogues  I  failed  to  find 
it.  It  has  occurred  to  me  whilst  seeking  for  this  and 
other  old  books,  that  if  there  existed  some  bond  of 


union  between  florists  residing  in  any  particular  district 
of  London,  considerable  mutual  assistance  could  be 
rendered  by  the  exchange  of  old  floral  literature  and 
floral  ideas  generally.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
passing  time  that  has  to  be  spent  by  the  fireside,  while 
the  winter’s  frost  has  possession  of  the  garden,  than  in 
perusing  those  old  past-masters  in  floriculture — 
Emmerton,  Hogg,  Maddock,  Main,  the  pages  of  the 
Florist,  Floricultural  Cabinet,  kc. — E.  V. 

Carnation  Soil  affected  with,  Grille. 

A  feiend  of  mine,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  Carnations, 
has  been  of  late  years  much  troubled  with  grubs  in  his 
soil,  and  last  summer  they  made  sad  havoc  with  his 
named  varieties  in  pots.  This  year  he  wrote  to  inform 
me  he  is  baking  his  soil,  so  as  to  destroy  any  vermin 
that  may  be  in  it,  and  this  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do. 
Baking  the  soil  is  much  better  than  scalding  it,  as  it  is 
difficult'to  carry  out  the  latter  process  without  waste  of 
the  soil.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  not  only  recommends, 
but  practises  baking  of  any  soil  affected  with  insects, 
and  he  has  on  not  a  few  occasions  recommended  me  to 
follow  the  same  course.  I  have  baked  soil  with  great 
advantage.  I  had  some  rich  yellow  loam  sent  to  me  a 
few  years  ago  that  was  much  infested  with  wireworms, 
but  by  baking  it  I  completely  destroyed  the  enemy, 
and  any  larvae  that  was  in  it.  — E.  D. 

Cinerarias. 

Few  winter  and  spring-flowering  plants  repay  good 
culture  better  than  these  deservedly  popular  plants. 
They  are  easily  grown  and  last  a  long  time  in  bloom 
under  favourable  conditions,  and  may  be  had  for 
several  months  if  a  few  suecessional  sowings  are  made. 
A  pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  now  for  early  winter 
bloom,  but  the  principal  sowing  should  not  be  made 
till  the  end  of  June.  The  plants  from  the  latter  sowing 
will  bloom  in  the  spring  and  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  early  sown  ones,  as  they  rarely  open  their 
flowers  well  in  the  dull  months  of  winter.  The  soil  I 
find  best  suited  to  them  is  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little 
leaf-soil,  horse-droppings  and  sand  well  mixed  together  ; 
in  this  compost  they  make  strong  sturdy  growth,  which 
is  able  to  carry  a  good  head  of  bloom.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  warm  house  and  hardened  off  as  soon  as 
they  attain  size,  as  the  less  fire-heat  they  get  the  better. 
A  cold  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  with  the  lights  drawn  off  on  mild 
nights,  as  the  night  dews  are  a  great  help  to  them  ; 
but  they  must  be  moved  to  safer  quarters  before  frosts 
set  in.  A  house  where  frost  is  just  excluded  suits 
them  nicely.  Should  green-fly  put  in  an  appearance, 
fumigate  at  once  ;  but  if  little  fire-heat  is  given  they 
will  generally  keep  free  from  green-fly.  I  enclose 
blooms  of  a  few  varieties  I  think  well  worth  saving. — 
TV.  Cotterell,  Yotes  Court,  Maidstone.  [The  semi-double 
white  variety  we  consider  the  most  valuable  of  the 
blooms  sent  and  deserving  of  preservation.  The  rays 
are  very  numerous,  broad,  and  of  good  substance.  For 
cut  flower  purposes  the  flowers  would  no  doubt  prove 
lasting  and  invaluable.  The  variety  with  reddish 
purple  rays  and  a  white  base  is  a  distinct  and  good 
flower  and  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  but  the  other  one, 
which  measures  3|  ins.  in  diameter,  lacks  substance  to 
support  its  enormous  rays,  which  might  also  be  more 
numerous. — Ed.] 
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The  Late  Mr.  John  Hoiiingworth. 

"Who  that  has  had  any  experience  of  the  exhibitions 
held  in  London  during  the  past  thirty  years  does  not 
remember  honest  John  Hollingworth  ?  He  and  his 
brother  Thomas,  proprietors  of  the  Turkey  Paper  Mills 
at  Maidstone,  were  thoroughly  manly  representatives 
of  the  good  old  English  country  gentlemen — bluff, 
hearty,  genial,  and  kindly  disposed.  They  were  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble  of  Maidstone — supporters  of  every 
good  and  worthy  cause,  and  dispensing  charity  privately 
to  a  large  extent.  I  have  vivid  remembrances  of  John  ; 
his  tall  commanding  presence  and  hearty  greetings 
singled  him  out  as  a  man  of  mark  in  the  floricultural 
world,  and  it  always  seemed  to  be  almost  the  height  of 
happiness  with  him  to  attend  a  flower  show.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  at  a  horticultural  dinner  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  and  electrified  the  company  by 
leading  the  Kentish  fire  in  true  Kentish  fashion.  I  had 
also  occasional  opportunities  of  meeting  him  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Maidstone  Horticultural  Society,  and 
he  rarely  absented  himself  (except  with  good  cause) 
from  the  luncheon  to  the  judges.  A  Conservative  of 


the  old  type,  he  looked  with  something  like  aversion 
upon  some  of  the  newer  ideas  his  party  came  to  advocate 
in  later  days  ;  but  he  was  always  loyal  in  his  political 
associations,  and  uniformly  courteous  to  those  who 
differed  from  him.  He  was  buried  on  the  7th  inst.,  in 
the  presence  of  the  mayor,  councillors,  magistrates,  and 
a  large  assembly,  the  places  of  business  in  the  town 
being  darkened  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two 
o’clock.  Mr.  Hollingworth’s  love  for  the  Rose  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  many  friends  who  sent  wreaths,  and 
among  them  especially  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  whose 
floral  tribute  was  composed  of  red  and  copper-coloured 
Roses.  The  workpeople  at  the  Turkey  Paper  Mills 
contributed  a  large  and  very  handsome  wreath,  with  a 
cross  in  the  centre,  composed  entirely  of  Niphetos 
Roses.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  world  is  poorer  for  the  loss  of 
them. — E.  D.  — 

The  Season  and  the  Drought. 

Yohe  remarks,  in  last  week’s  issue,  on  the  lateness  of 
the  spring  were  most  opportune.  The  coming  summer 
will  prove  whether  it  is  best  to  sow  early  or  late,  at  all 
events  in  this  district.  Yesterday,  April  9th,  was  the 
first  day  this  season  that  we  were  able  to  get  on  our 
heavy  land  to  sow  Onions,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Beans,  &c., 
so  that  the  hot  summer  will  be  upon  us  before  the  small 
seedlings  will  have  had  time  to  get  a  good  root-hold. 
If  we  should  get  another  hot  summer,  we  shall  in  this 
locality  lose  our  crops  ;  for,  although  there  has  been 
much  snow  and  a  fair  quantity  of  rain  in  many  districts, 
we  have  had  very  little  rain  and  but  little  snow  here 
— certainly  not  more  than  2J  ins.  at  any  time,  and 
that,  with  what  rain  we  have  had,  came  about  the 
middle  of  March,  just  as  we  had  got  the  land  ready  to 
put  in  our  seeds.  Since  then  both  snow  and  frosty 
nights  have  troubled  our  poor  Apricots  in  full  bloom. 
We  registered  20°  of  frost  on  February  26th;  March 
23rd,  12°  ;  March  27th,  11°,  with  frost  and  sleet ; 
April  8th,  we  registered  11°  of  frost,  so  that  Apricots 
have  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  Me  have,  however, 
more  late  blooms  to  open  yet,  and  hope  still  to  get  a 
crop.  Springs  have  risen  slightly  since  the  middle  of 
March,  but  up  till  then  the  wells  were  as  dry,  and  all 
the  springs  here  as  low  as  at  the  end  of  last  summer. 
Our  average  rainfall,  previous  to  1S87,  was  about  2J 
ins.  per  month,  but  the  monthly  average  for  1887  was 
not  quite  If  ins.,  and  the  average  for  the  first  three 
wet  months  of  this  year  is  not  equal  to  f  in.  for  each 
month,  so  that,  broadly  speaking,  we  are  now  14  ins. 
short  of  the  average  for  the  past  fifteen  months.  Me 
have,  therefore,  much  reason  to  dread  another  hot  dry 
season.  — Salopian. 

Early  Daffodils  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

Peobably,  from  our  insular  position,  the  action  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  our  “living  (as  D’lsraeli — he  was 
not  then  Lord  Beaconsfield — put  it)  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
melancholy  ocean,”  our  climate  is  much  milder  than 
might  be  expected.  Besides  the  interesting  collection 
of  Daffodils  sent  you  by  Mr.  Hartland  from  his  garden 
at  Temple  Hill,  Cork  ( vide  p.  505),  without  any  pretence 
of  having  a  complete  collection,  I  have  to-day  also  in 
bloom  N.  Lorifolius  Emperor,  an  immense  flower  that 
I  am  tempted  to  send  you,  with  a  very  long  deep  yellow 
trumpet;  Sir  Matkin  seems  small  growing  beside  it. 
I  have  had  this  in  bloom  for  a  month.  It  opened  in 
the  border  with  N.  pallidus  praecox,  aud  like  the  rest  out¬ 
doors,  has  been  several  times  frozen.  N.  bicolor  Empress 
has  this  year  come  more  delicate.  Mithout  comment,  I 
give  names  : — N.  B.  Horsfieldi,  splendid  ;  N.  moschatus 
cernuus,  quite  hardy  here ;  N.  rugilobus,  N.  princeps 
magnificus  ;  several  N.  incomparabilis,  such  as  N.  i. 
Leedsi,  N.  i.  Mary  Anderson,  N.  i.  albidus,  N.  i. 
Fitzjames,  &c.  ;  N.  Macleayi  (Diomedes  minor) ;  double 
forms  of  N.  incomparabilis,  opening  to-day  ;  and  eight 
of  N.  tazetta,  very  sweet  ;  also  Tratus  Cantus,  Yan 
Sion,  &e.  —  TV.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Potatos. 

Not  noticing  any  reply  to  your  correspondent  “Cale¬ 
donian”  regarding  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Yicar  of 
Laleliam  Potatos,  I  venture  to  give  him  my  experience 
of  them.  The  first-named  I  grew  when  introduced 
some  seven  or  eight  years  since,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
It  is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  and  in  light  or  open  soils  of 
good  quality  it  resembles  the  Late  Rose,  but  is  rather 
paler  in  colour  and  fit  to  lift  much  earlier  ;  it  is  also  a 
good  keeper.  Regarding  the  Yicar,  my  acquaintance 
is  of  a  more  recent  date,  having  only  grown  it  the  past 
two  seasons  ;  but  so  pleased  am  I  with  it  that  I  have 
planted  every  tuber  I  could  spare.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  if  “Caledonian”  does  not  procure  his 
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stock  from  a  first-rate  source,  he  may  be  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  quality,  for  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  stocks  vary  in  this  respect.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
heavy  cropper,  and  very  frequently  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  seed,  so  uniform  in  size  are  they.  It 
is  very  handsome  and  of  first-rate  quality,  although  I 
must  admit  having  been  told  that  in  wet  seasons  it  is 
inclined  to  be  soapy.  One  great  advantage  with  this 
kind  is  that  it  ripens  off  in  the  autumn,  being  ready  to 
lift  at  the  same  time  as  some  of  the  second  earlies, 
and  yet  keeping  in  good  condition  for  table  through 
the  present  month.  Your  correspondent  may  safely 
give  both  kinds  a  trial. —  TV.  Child. 

A  Pretty  Box  of  Spring  Flowers. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  way  of  spring 
flowers  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time  was  a  window-box 
of  Snowdrops  and  Scilla  siberica  intermixed.  The 
beautiful  deep  rich  blue  of  the  latter  made  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  white  nodding  flowers  of  the  former, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  charming  display 
a  group  of  flower  beds  would  present  planted  with  the 
two  subjects.  True,  the  Snowdrops  precede  the  Scilla 
by  a  few  days  in  opening  their  flowers,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  past  their  best  when  the  last-named  are 
approaching  the  same  stage.  The  bulbs  were  planted 
late  in  November,  and  we  record  the  circumstances  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  inclined  to 
try  the  experiment  for  next  spring. — H.  J.  H. 

Cyperus  natalense. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  much  decorative  or 
furnishing  work  to  do,  would  do  well  to  make  a  note 
of  the  above.  It  will  grow  well  in  either  stove  or 
greenhouse,  and  is  of  easy  culture,  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat  and  silver  sand,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  being 
found  to  suit  it  admirably.  Its  long  narrow  and 
drooping  leaves,  of  a  beautiful  deep  green,  give  it  a 
most  graceful  appearance,  and  when  it  becomes  better 
known  it  will  doubtless  be  largely  grown  for  table 
work. — II. 

G-esnera  cardinalis  with  regular  flowers. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  this 
plant  (which  is  also  grown  under  the  name  of  Gesnera 
macrantha)  to  produce  regular  flowers  at  the  apex  of 
the  flower  stem.  Nor  does  the  anomaly  end  here,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  two  of  the  flowers  become 
perfectly  amalgamated  together,  forming  one  large 
regular  flower  in  a  common  calyx,  having  twice  the 
number  of  divisions  as  belong  to  the  normal  single 
flower.  Regular  flowers  also  sometimes  occur  in  the 
Scrophularia  family,  especially  at  the  apex  of  the  floral 
axis,  and  we  have  also  evidence  how  it  may  be  done  in 
the  genus  Sinningia  by  cultivation,  cross  breeding, 
selection,  and  other  means  by  which  the  flower  is 
improved  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  The 
species  under  notice  is  a  useful  stove  plant,  with  large 
woolly  leaves  and  handsome  scarlet  flowers. 

Adiantum  Farleyense. 

Among  the  numerous,  beautiful  and  peculiar  species  and 
varieties  of  this  genus,  there  is  none  more  admired  or 
more  largely  cultivated  than  this,  excepting,  of  course, 
A.  cuneatum,  which  holds  the  field.  For  gracefulness 
it  is  hardly  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any,  and  a  good 
specimen  neatly  tied  out  is  always  a  subject  of 
admiration.  A.  Farleyense  is  supposed  to  be  a  sport 
or  variety  from  A.  tenerum,  which  it  resembles.  One 
striking  distinction  between  the  two  is,  that  while 
spores  on  the  species  are  freely  produced,  on  the  variety 
they  are  rarely  seen  ;  cases  are  known  of  their  appear¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  A. 
Farleyense  belongs  to  the  stove  section,  but  strong  heat 
must  not  be  given.  For  soil,  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf- 
soil,  silver-sand,  and  loam  will  suit  them  admirably. 
Over-potting  should  be  avoided,  and  they  must  be 
watered  carefully ;  although  they  like  to  be  moist,  do  not 
allow  the  soil  to  become  in  any  degree  soddened,  other¬ 
wise  the  fronds  will  soon  present  a  sickly  appearance. 
Shading  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  given. 
Overhead  syringing,  though  practised  by  some  growers, 
can  hardly  be  recommended,  as,  if  persisted  in,  the 
fronds  will  become  speckled,  consequently  losing  much 
of  their  beauty,  an  end  which  is  not  the  acme  of 
perfection  generally  desired.  For  indoor  decoration  it 
is  good  while  it  retains  its  freshness,  which  is  not 
usually  very  long,  as  its  glory  is  soon  departed,  the 
fronds  shrivelling,  and  the  plant  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  being  comparatively  useless,  indeed,  some¬ 
times  incurably  spoilt.  Thus  the  labour  and  attention 


bestowed  on  the  plant,  may,  as  it  were,  be  thrown  away 
in  less  than  twelve  hours,  a  result  not  very  cheering  or 
encouraging  to  the  cultivator.  By  far  the  best  place 
for  them  is  the  fernery  or  stove,  grouped  or  arranged 
with  other  subjects,  and  when  there  they  never  fail  to 
gratify  the  beholder,  amply  repaying  any  trouble  taken 
with  them.  No  collection  of  Ferns  should  be  called 
complete  without  A.  Farleyense. — F.  R.  S. 

A  Monstrous  Tulip. 

A  curious  appearance  was  presented  by  a  Tulip  which 
appeared  amongst  a  batch  of  others  at  Stile  Hall, 
Chiswick.  The  flower-stem  that  should  normally  have 
produced  three,  four,  or  more  leaves,  and  terminated 
with  a  flower,  carried  one  leaf  only,  which  was  large 
and  well  developed.  The  internodes  were  suppressed, 
and  in  place  of  a  normal  flower  a  structure  appeared  of 
the  nature  of  a  bulb,  but  with  the  arrangements  of 
parts  similar  to  what  occurs  in  a  flower.  The  short 
scales,  instead  of  being  thin  and  coloured,  were  fleshy, 
like  those  of  a  true  bulb  ;  but  instead  of  sheathing,  as 
in  the  bulb  proper,  they  were  slightly  overlapping,  with 
the  exception  of  the  outer  three,  which  were  partly 
united  by  their  edges,  and  the  innermost  ones,  which 
did  not  overlap  at  all.  There  were  two  sets  of  scales  of 
three  each,  representing  the  perianth  of  the  flower, 
while  six  others  answered  to  the  stamens.  These 
represented  the  ovarian  carpels,  and  six  awl-shaped  but 
fleshy  ones  occupied  the  centre  of  this  curious  bulb, 
and  were  supernumerary  so  far  as  a  normal  flower  is 
concerned.  In  several  other  members  of  the  Lily 
family  we  have  a  normal  production  of  small  bulbs  or 
bulbils  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  and  occupying  the 
position  of  flowers,  such  as  in  Allium  fistulosum, 
A.  triquetrum,  and  others. 

Birds  and  Black  Currant  Buds. 

When  looking  round  our  fruit  plantations  recently,  we 
found  to  our  dismay  that  the  birds  were  paying  very 
special  attention  to  these.  This,  with  us,  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  having  happened  only  once  before 
during  twelve  years.  At  that  time  we  procured  a 
quantity  of  white  cotton,  and  interlaced  it  plentifully 
among  the  bushes  ;  this  was  attended  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  success.  On  this  occasion  we  have 
drawn  the  bushes  together  loosely  with  tar  twine,  so 
that  they  resemble  wicker  cages,  the  coils  of  twine 
being  some  6  ins.  or  so  apart,  and  between  these  we 
have  stretched  coils  of  fine  black  thread  ;  this  seems 
to  answer  admirably.  Birds  evidently  do  not  like 
black  thread ;  they  have  not  touched  the  buds  since 
this  was  done. —  W.  B.  G. 

Protecting  Peas  from  Birds. 

We  use  black  thread  to  protect  these  from  the  birds, 
which  will  often  pick  off  the  tops  as  they  appear  above 
ground.  Galvanised  wire  guards  are  comparatively 
cheap,  but  if  the  money  interest  was  put  against  their 
first  cost,  they  are,  in  comparison,  expensive,  as  a  row 
100  ft.  in  length  can  be  protected  at  an  annual  cost  for 
thread  of  Is.  We  use  T -shaped  pieces,  the  cross 
portions  being  formed  out  of  tile  lath,  on  the  upper 
side  of  which  we  drive  1-in.  wire  nails  three-fourths  of 
their  length.  We  place  these  at  about  10  ft.  apart, 
and  the  work  of  putting  the  thread  along  the  row  is 
very  expeditiously  accomplished,  fastening  it  on  the 
first  nail,  it  is  twisted  once  or  twice  round  the  inter¬ 
vening  ones,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  bottoms  of 
the  T-shaped  pieces,  are  made  from  ordinary  garden 
stakes,  the  tops  fastened  on  with  wire  nails.  These 
will  last  several  years,  and  cost  little,  can  be  easily 
stowed  away,  and  take  little  time  to  either  make  or 
use. —  TV.  B.  G. 

Lethorion. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Pragnell  for 
giving  us  the  result  of  his  practical  experience  of  this 
new  invention.  Being  myself  one  of  those  who  are 
rather  slow  to  adopt  new  and  untried  methods  of 
procedure  generally,  I  shall  now  give  the  cones  a  fair 
trial,  and  will  give  my  experience  in  due  time.  It  will 
be  a  boon  to  under  gardeners,  and  even  head  gardeners, 
who  many  a  time  and  oft  have  felt  ill  after  fumigating 
several  houses  in  succession.  Many  young  men,  as 
well  as  old  gardeners,  cannot  withstand  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  paper  or  rag  till  the  house  is  filled,  but  will  slip 
outside,  and  leave  it  to  flare  up  and  injure  all  tender 
plants  or  fruits.  If,  as  Mr.  Pragnell  states,  it  will  kill 
thrip  it  must  be  good,  for  they  are  very  difficult  to  kill 
by  fumigating  without  first  injuring  the  plants.  If 
not  troubling  him  too  much  may  I  ask  him  how 
many  applications  are  necessary  to  kill  them  ?  If  the 
vapour  is  strong  enough  to  kill  thrips,  and  yet  so 


harmless  to  tender  foliage,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  prove  quite  as  destructive  to  that  other  troublesome 
pest  of  ours,  red-spider.  — Salopian. 

Cyanophyllum  magnificum. 

This  beautiful  stove  subject  is  not  cultivated  so  much 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  but  why  this  is  so,  I  cannot  say  ; 
it  certainly  cannot  be  on  account  of  its  unattractiveness. 
The  leaves  are  velvety  green  in  colour,  the  veins  being 
white  and  very  prominent,  and  grow  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
in  length  and  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  breadth.  Their  cul¬ 
ture  is  easy  ;  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf-soil  and  silver  sand 
will  suit  them  well.  The  drainage  must  be  perfect,  as 
plenty  of  water  must  be  applied  to  the  roots  and  also 
on  the  foliage  ;  they  are  apt  to  grow  stunted  if  moisture 
is  withheld,  and  many  seen  in  this  state  are  the  result 
of  insufficient  moisture  in  the  growing  season.  In¬ 
crease  by  cuttings,  which,  if  placed  in  sand  with  good 
bottom  heat,  will  soon  root ;  or  by  seeds,  when  they 
can  be  obtained. — F.  R.  S. 

New  Peas,  British  Lion,  Dignity, 
Magnificent  and  Victor. 

These  were  the  four  Peas  I  wrote  about,  and  the  name 
Victoria  was  written  in  error.  In  answer  to  “  L.  H.” 
I  may  say  that  as  to  length  of  pod,  colour,  &c.,  I  can 
only  write  from  memory,  as  the  labels  with  descriptions 
have  been  destroyed.  They  are  all  good  wrinkled 
Marrows,  with  peas  between  the  size  of  those  of 
Champion  of  England  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  the  colour 
when  ripe  is  either  white  or  green,  some  of  them 
greener  than  the  Champion,  but  not  so  dark  as  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  As  to  length  of  pod  and  number  of  peas, 
I  may  say  that  they  are  mostly  of  good  length,  and 
average  from  about  nine  to  eleven  peas  in  a  pod.  I 
believe  British  Lion  to  be  the  dwarfest  grower  with  the 
shortest  pod  ;  the  other  three  are  as  near  alike  as 
possible  in  growth,  length  of  pod,  &c.,  but  some  of  the 
peas  are  rather  brighter  in  colour  than  others.  As  to 
the  quality  of  them  when  cooked,  I  cannot  say  a  word 
at  present,  as  I  saved  all  for  seed  last  year,  but  I  have 
some  of  them  growing  with  others,  and  shall  be  able  to 
give  a  full  description  of  them  in  a  future  number.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  anyone  giving  them  a  fair  trial 
will  be  well  repaid  for  their  trouble,  and  will  speak 
well  of  them  in  the  future. — J.  L.  P. 

America  as  a  Field  for  Gardeners. 

Many  of  my  brother  gardeners  will  admit  that  gar¬ 
dening  in  this  country,  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint,  is 
at  a  very  low  ebb.  Owing  to  the  large  concessions 
which  landlords  are  at  present  obliged  to  make  in 
favour  of  their  tenants,  many  of  them  are  compelled  to 
reduce  their  own  establishments,  and  amongst  the  first 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  reduction  is  the  poor  gardener, 
who  is  generally  the  worst-paid  man  on  the  estate. 
But  why  should  so  many  submit  to  this,  when  by 
crossing  the  Atlantic  hundreds  may  find  employment 
and  better  remuneration  for  their  labour  1  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  has  recently  gone 
to  America — one  of  a  party  of  young  men  who  went 
out  in  search  of  employment — and  he  informs  me  that 
he  was  only  a  few  days  in  New  York  before  he  got  an 
engagement  with  a  florist  at  a  salary  of  §25  per  month, 
including  board.  Two  others  of  the  party  were 
engaged  about  the  same  time  at  §20,  with  board.  The 
latter  seems  about  the  average  wage  going  at  present 
for  under  gardeners  ;  and  not  bad  pay  either,  consider¬ 
ing  what  is  to  be  had  in  this  country,  where  first-class 
men  cannot,  in  many  cases,  command  so  much,  and 
have  to  board  themselves.  As  a  rule,  American 
nurserymen  prefer  men  for  responsible  situations  who 
have  been  a  short  time  in  the  country — a  rule  which, 
I  am  sure,  anyone  willing  and  able  to  push  his  way 
will  not  object  to  conform  to.  I  noticed  some  time 
ago  that  a  writer  in  your  columns  threw  cold  water  on 
the  prospects  of  kid-gloved  gardeners  in  America,  or, 
rather,  greenhouse  men,  as  he  termed  them.  He  said 
that  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  wages  given,  and  the  fact  of  my 
friends  so  soon  obtaining  employment,  points  to  the 
reverse. — J.  T.  Arlary.  [The  writer  of  the  remarks 
in  question  is  an  old  friend  of  ours,  and  an  exceptionally 
able  practical  gardener,  whose  judgment  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon.  There  is  no  doubt  a  fine 
opening  in  America  for  well -trained  and  energetic 
young  men  of  good  character,  who  can  make  up  their 
mind  to  rough  it  for  a  season,  until  they  get  used  to  the 
climate  and  ways  of  the  country  ;  but  for  other 
than  first-class  men  there  is  no  request  whatever,  the 
supply  being  more  than  equal  to  the  demand. — Ed,] 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesi. 

Some  Odontoglossums  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Robert 
Twiss,  Bird  Hill  House,  Birdhill,  Limerick,  including 
0.  Cervantesi  in  excellent  form.  While  one  of  the 
dwarf-growing  forms,  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  that  class,  and  always  commands  attention 
in  a  collection  from  the  attractive  effect  produced  by 
the  crimson-brown  lines  or  bars  arranged  transversely 
along  the  concave  or  cup-like  base  of  the  perianth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lip  which  has  only  a  few 
(1 — 3)  bars  as  a  rule.  The  rounded,  fleshy  and  faintly 
spotted  wings  are  very  conspicuous  in  this  species. 
0.  membranaceum,  under  which  name  the  plant  is  often 
grown  in  gardens,  is  synonymous.  A  large  variety  of 
0.  crispum  accompanies  the  other,  and  although 
vastly  superior  to  many  forms  of  0.  crispum  that  are 
grown,  yet  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  magnificent 
forms  now  in  cultivation,  we  cannot  say  that  the  one 
under  notice  is  a  first-class  specimen.  Its  size,  however, 
indicates  good  cultivation,  and  Mr.  Twiss  attributes 
his  success  to  the  use  of  material  of  which  he  sends  a 
sample.  It  is  a  kind  of  moss  litter,  composed  in  part 
or  wholly  of  sphagnum,  in  a  dry,  brown  and  compressed 
state,  and  much  resembling  Trepho. 

Erratic  Dendrobium  Wardianum. 

A  singular  looking  flower  has  just  been  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  William  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords,  Gala¬ 
shiels.  It  has  only  one  petal  and  two  sepals  with  a  lip. 
The  lateral  sepals  are,  however,  of  a  composite  nature, 
the  dorsal  one  having  become  split  along  its  middle 
almost  to  the  base,  while  one  half  becomes  completely 
amalgamated  with  the  two  lateral  ones  —  a  fact 
determinable  by  the  line  of  union  being  discernible 
throughout  and  by  a  narrow  notch  at  the  apex,  as  well 
as  a  slight  union  of  the  dorsal  sepal  at  its  very  base, 
above  the  ovary  and  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  flower. 
In  like  manner  the  solitary  petal  consists  of  the  two 
that  have  cohered  by  their  contiguous  edges  almost  to 
the  very  apex,  and  occupy  the  upper  side  of  the  flower 
immediately  in  front  of  where  we  should  have  expected 
the  dorsal  sepal  if  it  had  been  normal.  The  constancy 
and  normal  character  of  the  lip  has  been  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed,  being  much  larger  than  it  should  be  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The  colours 
of  the  lip  are  also  greatly  disturbed,  the  yellow  running 
in  irregular  masses  or  blotches  almost  to  the  tip, 
which  is  purple.  Neither  do  the  blotches  at  the  base 
correspond  in  colour  to  one  another. 

Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum,  Rosefield  Var. 
A  richly-coloured  specimen  comes  from  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  Besides  the 
usual  rose  colour  suffusing  the  sepals  and  petals,  and 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  Odontoglot,  the  sepals 
are  strikingly  maculated  with  large  reddish  brown 
spots.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  petals,  where  the 
spots  are  much  smaller  and  more  numerous  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  variety  may  be  classed  amongst  the  best 
forms  of  0.  Ruckerianum. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum. 

A  magnificent  variety  of  this  Orchid  also  comes 
from  Mr.  Crawshay.  Of  the  Odontoglossum  Ander¬ 
sonianum  type,  we  may  say  it  is  the  finest  we  have 
seen.  As  yet  no  special  name  has  been  given  to 
it ;  but  it  comes  nearest  to  0.  A.  lobatum,  to  which  we 
may  compare  it.  The  sepals  are  heavily  suffused  with 
rose  on  both  surfaces,  and  richly  maculated  with  dark 
reddish  brown,  while  the  petals  are  equally  attractive, 
with  numerous  spots  on  a  white  ground  and  edged 
with  yellow.  The  lip  is  of  unusual  size,  lobed  and 
toothed  all  along  the  margins  ;  the  ground  colour  is 
white,  and  more  or  less  spotted,  with  a  bright  yellow 
disk.  Across  the  petals  the  flower  measured  4  ins., 
and  rather  more  across  the  sepals. 

Orchids  at  The  Glen,  Innerleithen. 

This  fine  collection  is  the  property  of  Sir  Charles 
Tennant,  Bart.  Three  houses  are  devoted  to  their 
culture — namely,  warm,  intermediate  and  cool.  In 
the  warm  house  there  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Ccelogynes,  Cymbidiums,  Cypripediums,  Lselias,  Pha- 
laenopsids,  Yandas,  and  various  other  good  things,  the 
most  notable  of  which  are  Ccelogyne  cristata  (Chats- 
worth  variety),  a  splendid  plant,  completely  covered 
with  its  beautiful  white  flowers,  of  great  size  and 
substance,  many  of  them  measuring  5i  ins.  across  ; 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  with  six  fine  spikes,  averaging 
twenty  flowers  on  each — a  grand  variety  ;  Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana,  with  a  branched  spike  of  forty-three  fine 
flowers  ;  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  not  yet  in  flower,  but  with  about  forty 
strong  young  growths.  This  fine  Odontoglossum  is 


seldom  seen  in  such  rude  health  as  it  is  in  this  fine 
collection.  In  the  intermediate  house  there  was  a  very 
fine  show  of  Cattleya  Triame,  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
and  Lycaste  Skinneri,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
Cattleya  Trian?e  Lady  Tennant,  which  was  described 
in  your  columns  lately — truly,  a  better  variety  is  not 
often  seen — and  a  very  fine  plant  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
with  four  flowers.  There  is  a  good  show  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  spikes  in  the  cool  house,  from  which  may  be 
expected  a  good  show  of  bloom.  We  noticed  a  very 
fine  spotted  variety  of  0.  Pescatorei  with  five  flowers 
on  a  spike.  This  may  be  seen  to  better  advantage 
when  the  plant  gains  strength,  as  at  present  it  is  a 
very  small  piece.  The  whole  collection  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  able  gardener,  Mr.  McIntyre,  who  is 
himself  a  great  Orchid  enthusiast. — C. 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Propagation. — Many  kinds  of  greenhouse  subjects 
may  now  be  propagated  with  advantage,  or  even  hardy 
plants  that  have  been  forced  for  winter  flowering. 
This  may  be  done  by  using  the  young  shoots  that  have 
been  made  since  the  old  plants  after  having  flowered 
were  cut  down  and  put  into  heat.  This  would  apply 
to  Cytisus,  Coronillas,  Hebecliniums,  Deutzias,  Salvias 
if  not  already  accomplished,  and  similar  things. 
Cinerarias  from  which  it  is  not  intended  to  save  seed,  or 
which  do  not  produce  any,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to 
perpetuate  should  have  the  flower  stems  removed  with¬ 
out  defoliating  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  be 
helped,  otherwise  the  plants  are  weakened.  Young 
shoots  will  be  developed  from  the  basal  part  of  the 
stem,  and  form  useful  material  for  propagation  later 
on.  Only  exceptionally  good  things  need  be  treated  in 
this  way,  as  young  plants  raised  from  a  good  strain  of 
seed  seldom  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Solanums. — One  of  the  largest  berried  varieties  or 
hybrids  of  Solanum  capsieastrum,  so  useful  for  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  decorationds  that  named  Empress. 
The  berries  of  well-grown  specimens  are  about  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  one  even  under  good  treatment.  Some 
cultivators  have  managed  to  raise  them  pretty  true  to 
name  from  seed,  but  this  end  will  be  most  certainly 
secured  by  propagating  it  from  cuttings.  The  old 
plants  may  now  be  cut  hard  back,  and  a  few  stood  in 
a  warm  house,  where  they  will  soon  produce  an 
abundance  of  cuttings.  Plants  of  different  sizes  prove 
most  valuable  in  decorative  work  ;  therefore,  the  old 
plants,  after  being  cut  back,  may  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  till  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough  to  have 
them  planted  out. 

Climbers. — As  these  commence  to  make  growth 
rapidly,  carefully  attend  to  regulating  and  tying  down 
the  shoots  in  their  proper  places,  so  that  no  undue 
crowding  may  take  place,  nor  the  light  obstructed  to 
the  disadvantage  of  other  plants  grown  beneath  them. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Vineries. — The  continuance  of  cold  and  com¬ 
paratively  sunless  weather  is  very  trying  to  all  kinds  of 
vegetation,  whether  under  glass  and  rapidly  making 
their  growth,  or  out  of  doors,  delayed  by  the  cold,  and 
dried  up  by  cutting  east  winds  almost  as  badly  as 
during  the  drought  of  summer.  Be  careful  that  the 
inside  borders  of  all  early  vineries  where  the  Vines  are 
in  full  growth  are  not  allowed  to  get  dry,  as  the 
rapidity  of  growth  and  consequent  amount  of  water 
transpired  by  the  leaves  is  considerable.  In  Muscat 
and  other  houses,  where  the  Vines  are  now  in  full 
flower,  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  so  as  to  ensure  the  dispersal  of  the  pollen 
as  the  cap-like  corollas  fall  away  and  expose  the 
stamens.  At  this  stage  a  temperature  of  70°  should  be 
maintained  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  during  the  day 
by  artificial  heat ;  but  if  allowed  to  run  up  higher  than 
this  with  sun-heat,  especially  at  closing  time,  when  the 
houses  are  thoroughly  damped  down,  no  harm  will 
ensue. 

Peach  Houses.  — The  trees  in  the  earliest  house  will 
now  have  reached  the  stoning  period,  during  which  the 
fruit  apparently  remains  for  a  long  time  stationary. 
Such  may  correctly  be  described  as  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  exterior  and  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit ; 
but  internally  the  stone  is  being  formed  by  an  enormous 
deposition  of  woody  matter,  nearly  filling  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  cells  constituting  the  stone.  After  this  is 
completed,  a  second  rapid  swelling  of  the  fruit  will 
take  place.  The  process  of  stoning  is  very  exhaustive 


to  the  trees,  so  that  whenever  it  can  be  determined 
what  fruits  are  going  to  pass  through  this  period  suc¬ 
cessfully,  thin  out  all  the  superfluous  ones,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  trees  as  much  as  possible.  Ventilate  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  so  as  not  to  reduce  the 
temperature  below  65°  by  day,  and  60°  at  night. 
Continue  the  disbudding  and  tying  in  of  trees  in  the 
later  houses. 

Strawberries. — Great  care  is  necessary  during  the 
prevalence  of  dry  cold  east  winds  in  regulating  the 
ventilation  properly,  so  that  the  plants  do  not  get 
checked  or  chilled,  as  it  predisposes  the  plants  to 
mildew.  In  watering,  every  individual  plant  should 
be  carefully  examined,  so  that  the  necessary  and 
requisite  amount  of  moisture  may  he  given.  If  allowed 
to  get  dry  at  the  roots  the  plants  are  very  subject  to 
red-spider,  which  extends  its  ravages  to  other  occupants 
of  the  house  if  allowed  to  get  a  footing.  As  the  fruits 
swell  rapidly  and  approach  the  ripening  stage  the 
temperature  may  be  gradually  increased  to  90°  by  day 
with  sun-heat,  but  allowed  to  fall  considerably  by 
night.  A  lower  temperature  should,  however,  be 
maintained  for  some  time  previous  to  the  perfect 
maturation  and  gathering  of  the  fruit. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Potatos.  —  Notwithstanding  the  continued  cold 
weather,  the  ground  has  become  so  dry  and  workable 
that  the  temptation  to  plant  those  things  that  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  from  cold  is  very  great.  Many  culti¬ 
vators  have  hesitated  to  plant  their  main  crops  of 
Potatos  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  and  unsettled  state  of 
the  weather,  but  with  the  advance  of  the  season  it  may 
be  as  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
putting  in  large  breadths  of  all  main-crop  varieties. 

Vegetables. — Growth  is  almost  nil  out  of  doors, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  so  that  usable  vegetables 
are  getting  rather  scarce.  Young  or  autumn-planted 
Cabbage  made  some  advance  for  a  time,  but  cold  east 
winds  setting  in  again  they  are  getting  sadly  cut  about. 
No  advantage  will  be  gained  by  planting  out  Cabbages, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  or  similar  things,  that  have 
passed  the  winter  in  sheltered  places  or  under  glass. 
Give  them  abundant  ventilation,  to  harden  them  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  time  the  weather  settles  down, 
so  as  to  encourage  and  not  ietard  or  destroy  growth. 
In  the  scarcity  of  vegetables  of  the  commoner  kinds, 
more  of  the  gardeners  in  this  country  should  be  in¬ 
duced  to  try  the  Lamb’s  Lettuce  (Valerianella  olitoria) 
or  some  of  the  Continental  varieties,  which  have  larger 
leaves,  and  even  find  their  way  into  Covent  Garden  at 
the  present  time,  where  they  are  sold  as  a  vegetable. 
- ->*<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

 ♦  

Royal  Horticultural.—  April  10th. 

In  spite  of  the  raw  cold  weather  on  Tuesday  last,  there 
was  an  excellent  exhibition  of  all  the  various  subjects 
in  season,  with  the  exception  of  Orchids,  comparatively 
few  of  which  w'ere  shown.  Amaryllis,  Roses,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Daffodils,  hardy  flowers,  and  various  forced 
subjects  were  plentifully  represented  ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  nobody  seemed  to  have  anything  to  send  to 
the  Fruit  Committee  in  the  way  of  fruits  or  vegetables. 
A  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group  of  plants, 
including  Palms,  Ferns,  Olivias,  Amaryllis,  Dracaenas, 
Crotons,  Ochna  multiflora  in  fruit,  Yucca  filamentesa 
variegata,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  0.  concolor,  Phaius 
maculatus,  Odontoglossum  membranaceum,  Cypripe- 
dium  Io,  C.  vernixum,  the  beautiful  little  Oncidium 
tetrapetalum,  and  Dendrobium  Smillse,  for  the  latter  of 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  fine  group  of  Amaryllis,  several  of 
which  were  certificated.  They  also  showed  Daffodils, 
as  well  as  a  fine  bush  of  Spirsea  confusa,  Iris 
reticulata  Krelagei,  and  a  batch  of  forced  plants  of 
Chiouanthus  virginicus,  with  panicles  of  white  flowers, 
for  which  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded.  A 
Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  for  a  group  of  greenhouse  plants,  the  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  which  was  half  a  dozen  plants  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam  trained  in  the  form  of 
globular  bushes,  and  covered  with  their  huge  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers.  They  were  arranged  with 
Epacris,  Heaths,  Ferns  and  Cyclamens.  A  pure  white 
variety  of  the  latter  exhibited  pink  or  pale  purple 
flowers  from  the  same  corm.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  who  exhibited 
forced  Laburnum,  Amaryllis,  and  Roses.  Amongst  the 
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latter  were  well-flowered  plants  of  Madame  Joseph. 
Desbois,  Madame  Desir,  Polyantha  Anne  Maria  de 
Montravel,  forced  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Rhododendron 
Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son, 
Berkhamstead,  also  received  a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  group  of  Roses,  some  of  the  best  of  which 
were  John  Keynes,  Etienne  Levet,  Baron  de  Bonstetten, 
Marie  Bauman,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Madame  Willermoz  and  Mignonette,  one  of  the  R. 
polyantha  section.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 

J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  for  a  fine  group 
of  dwarf  well-flowered  Cinerarias.  The  flower  heads 
were  of  great  size  and  exhibited  all  the  richest  and  best 
shades  of  blue,  purple,  red,  violet,  rose,  and  white, 
both  seifs,  bicolor  and  striped  forms.  The  strain  was 
highly  commended,  as  also  was  a  strain  of  very 
dark-coloured  Cyclamens.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fern- 
side,  Bickley,  exhibited  a  group  of  Odontoglossums, 
which  was  the  largest  exhibit  of  that  class  made  by  any 
at  the  meeting.  The  group  included  0.  Wilckeanum, 
0.  crispum,  0.  c.  fastuosum,  0.  Sanderiana,  0. 
Andersonianum  lobatum,  0.  Ruckerianum  var.  and 
0.  Schilleriana,  with  a  hairy  disk  on  the  lip  resembling 
that  of  an  Ophrys.  All  were  beautifully  blotched,  and 
superior  of  their  kind.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded. 

An  interesting  group  came  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  consisting  chiefly  of  hardy  plants,  but  including 
Rhododendron  grande  roseum,  R.  Falconeri,  Asystasia 
(Mackaya)  bella,  Cistus  Clusii,  and  the  old  type  of 
Cineraria  cruenta,  with  stems  a  yard  in  height,  and 
small  purple  flower  heads.  Of  hardy  Primulas  there 
were  P.  marginata  ecerulea,  P.  pubescens,  P.  p.  alba 
(usually  known  in  gardens  as  P.  nivalis),  P.  viscosa 
vars,  P.  Facchinii,  P.  Palinuri,  with  yellow  flowers 
and  mealy  scapes  ;  P.  Clusiana,  with  huge  flowers  ; 
and  P.  Allioni.  Other  beautiful  and  hardy  flowers 
were  Narcissus  juneifolius,  N.  rupicola,  like  miniature 
Jonquils ;  N.  triandrus,  N.  t.  albus,  and  the  snow- 
white  Alyssum  pyrenaicum.  A  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Daffodils, 
other  Narcissi,  and  hardy  flowers  of  various  kinds, 
including  N.  obvallaris,  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  N. 
incomparabilis  sulphureus,  a  huge  double  variety  ;  N. 
cyclamineus,  Iris  stylosa  alba,  Sisyrinchium  grandi- 
florum,  Primula  viscosa  alba,  Orchis  papilionacea,  a 
showy  species  ;  0.  pauciflora,  and  the  pretty,  interest¬ 
ing  Ophrys  Scolopax.  A  smaller  collection  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  who 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  Amongst 
Daffodils  were  Golden  Princess,  N.  pallidus  prsecox, 
N.  cernuus  plenus  Princess,  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldii,  N. 
cyclamineus,  and  N.  minor.  Hardy  bulbs  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Crocus  in  various  forms,  Puschkinia 
libanotica  compacta,  Leucojum  vernum,  Bulbocodium 
vernum,  and  varieties  of  Erythronium  Dens-Canis.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  & 
Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  London,  for  a  collection 
of  Daffodils,  many  of  which  were  in  quantity,  such  as 
N.  cernuus  Princess,  N.  Telamonius  plenus,  N.  nobilis, 
Sulphur  Phcenix,  N.  spurius,  and  N.  obvallaris. 
Anemone  fulgens  and  Dog’s-Tooth  Violets  were  also 
exhibited.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper 
Edmonton,  who  exhibited  one  of  his  beautiful  groups 
of  Ferns  as  grown  for  market.  Adiantums  were  very 
prominent,  and  included  beautifully  coloured  specimens 
of  A.  scutum  Collisi  and  A.  Reginae,  the  best  of  the  type, 
represented  by  A.  Victoria  and  A.  rhodophyllum.  A. 
Farleyense  and  A.  Williamsi  were  also  in  fine  form,  as 
well  as  Gymnogramma  Wettenhalliana,  Cheilanthus 
hirta  Ellisi,  Pteris  argyrea,  P.  tricolor,  P.  aspericaulis, 
and  P.  Mayi,  all  of  which  are  beautifully  coloured  or 
variegated,  together  with  P.  serrulata  compacta,  P.  s. 
gigantea  and  numerous  other  excellent  subjects  for 
decorative  purposes.  He  also  exhibited  a  fine  group  of 
Mignonette  as  grown  for  market.  A  like  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  W.  Hibburt,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq., 
Grove  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  for  a  fine  group  of 
Cyclamens  of  the  small-flowered  typical  form  of  C. 
persicum  in  48-size  pots.  They  were  dwarf  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  floriferous,  representing  pure  white,  intense 
crimson,  and  all  intermediate  colours  in  great  variety. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Egham,  for  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Bluntii,  which  had 
large  white  flowers,  except  a  pale  yellow  blotch  on 
the  lip.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mc-srs.  Parker  & 
Sons,  St.  Michael’s  Hill  Nursery,  Bristol,  for  Parker’s 
new  Mignonette,  a  large-flowered  and  large-spiked 
variety.  W.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Silverdale,  Sydenham,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  rich  rose-coloured  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 


named  Frederick^  for  which  a  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  George 
Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited  some 
fine  trusses  of  Brownea  coccinea  and  sprays  of 
Bignonia  Tweediana,  the  latter  being  certificated. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Kirk, 
gardener  to  Lady  Selborne,  Blackmoor,  Petersfield,  for 
spikes  of  Dendrobium  nobile.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  P.  Davidson,  The  Gardens,  Iwerne 
Minster,  Blandford,  for  three  varieties  of  Clivia 
miniata,  whose  flowers  were  of  great  size  and  richly 
coloured,  and  had  they  been  under  name  we  believe  one 
of  the  varieties  would  have  been  certificated.  They 
were  raised  from  seeds  collected  in  South  Africa  eight 
years  ago,  showing  that  little  improvement  has  been 
made  upon  this  species  in  gardens  compared  with  the 
fine  variations  of  the  wild  plant.  A  small  group 
of  border  Alpine  Auriculas  was  shown  by  W.  Roupell, 
Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park  ;  one  named  Raven’s 
Wing  was  of  a  rich  velvety  purple,  with  a  large  creamy 
yellow  eye.  Yellow  Cornish,  Annesley,  Nobilis,  and 
other  Daffodils  were  exhibited  by  J.  L.  Tyerman,  Esq., 
Lamoran,  Cornwall.  Boronia  megastigma  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (Mr.  C.  Cowley,  gardener), 
Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  for  Cypripedium 
Mastersiana,  a  distinct  new  hybrid  kind,  with  a  curious 
rounded  standard  and  horizontal  petals.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bunyard,  Ashford,  Kent,  showed  a  new  late-flowering 
Chrysanthemum  of  a  crimson-maroon  colour,  and 
named  Beauty  of  Lympne. 

General  Meeting. — -A  general  meeting  of  Fellows 
was  held  at  three  p.m.  in  the  new  offices,  111,  Victoria 
Street,  about  two  dozen  in  all  being  present.  The 
president,  who  took  the  chair,  said  the  meeting  had 
been  called  to  consider  the  new  bye-laws  prepared  by 
the  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  council,  but  as  it 
had  been  necessary  to  submit  them  to  the  society’s 
solicitors  for  revision  and  arrangement,  in  conformity 
with  the  charter,  the  work  was  so  far  incomplete  that 
they  proposed  only  that  day  to  deal  with  those  chapters 
which  the  solicitors  had  approved,  and  which  mainly 
related  to  the  election,  subscriptions,  and  privileges  of 
Fellows  and  Associates.  As  neither  the  general  body  of 
Fellows,  nor  those  members  of  the  Fellows’  committee 
who  were  not  members  of  the  sub-committee,  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  proposed  new  bye¬ 
laws  until  they  entered  the  room,  and  were  then  given 
copies  of  the  same  as  passed  by  the  committee,  but  not 
as  subsequently  revised  by  the  solicitors,  Dr.  Masters, 
as  chairman  of  the  Fellows’  committee,  suggested  that 
the  consideration  of  the  new  proposals  should  be 
postponed  until  the  Fellows  had  had  time  to  examine 
them,  but  after  some  discussion  the  honorary  secretary 
read  the  old  and  new  bye-laws  clause  by  clause,  and 
chapters  two,  three  and  four  were  adopted. 

The  president  stated  that  the  council  hoped  to  be 
able  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens 
on  May  17th  next,  and  nominated  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  : — Rev.  W.  Wilks 
(chairman),  Mr.  T.  Baines,  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Mr.  Harry 
Turner,  Mr.  H.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Howard,  Southgate. 
The  president  had  also  been  in  communication  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Corn  Exchange  in  the  City,  and 
it  was  not  improbable  that  they  would  be  able  to  hold 
an  exhibition  there  of  autumn  flowers  and  fruits  at  the 
end  of  September  ;  the  council  also  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  proposal  to  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  and 
fruit  show  at  Chiswick  in  November.  The  names  of 
166  guinea  Fellows,  and  thirty-six  two  and  four  guinea 
Fellows  were  then  read,  and  their  election  agreed  to. 
Two  Associates  were  also  elected  by  the  council  in 
accordance  with  the  new  rules. 

- - 

^fnfwari?. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Henry,  the  raiser  of 
Henry’s  Prize  Leek,  Berwickshire  has  lost  a  worthy 
son,  and  a  gardener  of  eminent  ability.  Born  at 
Prestonhaugh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Whitadder,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  William  Henry 
was  one  of  the  four  sons  of  William  Henry,  blacksmith 
there — a  hard-working,  upright  man,  long  held  in  the 
highest  respect  in  the  district.  Three  of  the  sons  took 
to  the  anvil  with  their  father,  but  William’s  taste  went 
out  towards  gardening,  and  he  was  at  an  early  age 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Munro,  gardener,  Duns  Castle. 
After  completing  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  eleven 
years  gardener  at  Cumledge,  and  afterwards  for  twenty 
years  at  Broomhouse.  At  both  places  he  has  left  en¬ 
during  evidence  of  his  remarkable  skill  as  a  landscape 
gardener  ;  notably  so  at  Cumledge,  where  the  approach 
to  the  mansion,  and  grounds  around  the  house,  laid 


out  under  his  direction,  testify  to  his  artistic  taste  in 
adapting  rich  natural  advantages  to  the  requirements 
of  modern  gardening,  in  the  production  of  a  pleasure 
garden  of  great  attractiveness  and  beauty. 

Ardently  fond  of  all  the  branches  of  his  profession, 
and  excelling  in  that  just  referred  to,  William  Henry 
had  at  the  same  time  his  hobby.  It  was  that  of  Leek 
culture.  Discerning  in  his  earlier  years  at  Cumledge 
that  the  Leeks  in  cultivation  might  be  greatly  improved, 
ho  resolved  on  producing  a  hybrid  from  the  best  Scotch 
and  Dutch  varieties.  In  this  effort  he  was  successful, 
and  in  1852  astonished  horticulturists  all  over  the 
country  by  the  Leeks  of  his  new  variety,  named  after 
himself,  which  he  sent  to  the  principal  shows  in 
Scotland  and  England.  Wherever  shown  they  usually 
outstripped  all  opposition,  and  for  many  years  the 
“Henry’s  Prize”  Leek  occupied  a  premier  position.  It 
was  his  custom  to  sow  his  Leeks  in  the  second  week  of 
February,  and  by  September  they  were  at  perfection. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  was  a  leading  prize- 
taker  wherever  he  showed  his  Leeks  ;  and  until  this 
day  the  “Henry’s  Prize”  Leek  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  the  catalogues  of  seedsmen.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  him  to  show  Leeks  measuring  11  ft.  span 
between  the  tips  of  the  longest  blades  on  either  side  ; 
with  a  blanch  of  20  ins.  in  length,  and  10  ins.  to  12  ins. 
in  circumference  ;  while  the  full  length  of  the  Leek 
from  root  to  tip  of  blades  measured  6  ft.  After  leaving 
Broomhouse,  Mr.  Henry  was  for  some  years  a  market 
gardener  at  Horncliffe,  and  subsequently  at  Dryburgh  ; 
and  afterwards  was  gardener  at  Rowchester,  near 
Greenlaw.  He  attained  the  ripe  old  age  of  82,  and  on 
the  20th  ult.  his  remains  were  interred  in  Preston 
Churchyard,  on  a  wooded  knoll  near  to  the  Whitadder, 
and  not  far  from  the  homely  cottage  in  which  he  was 
born.  Mr.  Henry  leaves  a  large  family  who  have  all 
attained  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  His  sons,  four 
in  number,  are  gardeners,  occupying  honourable 
positions  in  Berwickshire,  and  upon  all  of  them  to  no 
small  degree  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  their  father. — 
Berwickshire  Neivs. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

To  Propagate  Gaultheria  nummulari-efoli a.  —  F.  G.  Hadley : 
You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  multiplying  your  number  of 
specimens,  simply  by  breaking  up  the  plant,  which  is  of  a 
creeping  nature.  The  procumbent  stems  readily  take  root,  and 
should  your  specimens  not  be  already  rooted  along  the  lower  end 
of  the  shoots,  peg  them  down  and  cover  with  some  good  peaty 
soil,  and  they  will  no  doubt  emit  roots  freely  during  the  course 
of  summer,  when  they  may  be  taken  off  and  potted  singly  till 
they  become  established,  before  being  planted  out  and  exposed  to 
the  drought  of  our  summer. 

Gun  License.— Must  a  gardener  take  out  a  Gun  License  if  the 
gun  is  used  only  for  scaring  away  birds  and  vermin  from  his 
master's  garden? — A.  B.  C.  [No.— Ed.] 

Mossy-stemmed  Apple  Trees.— E.  M. :  Scraping  or  scrubbing 
the  bark  of  your  trees  would,  no  doubt,  do  them  good  ;  but  the 
beneficial  results  would  only  be  temporary  provided  the  subsoil 
into  which  the  roots  have  doubtless  penetrated  is  in  a  sour  or 
stagnant  condition.  The  application  of  a  lime-wash  should  be 
applied  to  the  trees  either  before,  but  preferably  after,  the 
scrubbing.  See  that  the  subsoil  is  properly  drained,  otherwise 
the  trees  can  never  make  that  vigorous  growth  which  is  desirable, 
and  which  enables  them  to  throw  off  the  outer  bark,  with  its 
adhering  inoss  and  lichens.  The  amelioration  of  the  soil  by 
drainage  should  be  one  of  the  first  considerations  if  the  evil 
proceeds  from  that  quarter. 

Tenby  Daffodil. — IV.  J.  H. :  There  are  Daffodils  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tenby  that  are  often  confused  with  the  true  Tenby 
Daffodil,  which  is  Narcissus  obvallaris,  characterised  by  the 
short  broad  segments  of  the  perianth  spreading  at  right  angles  to 
the  crown  or  trumpet,  which  is  also  short,  stiff,  and  widely 
expanded  at  the  mouth.  It  flowers  much  earlier  than  the 
common  English  Daffodil  (N.  Pseudo-narcissus),  and  altogether 
a  stiffer  flower  than  the  latter,  which  is  more  plentiful  in  that 
part  of  Wales  than  the  Tenby  Daffodil  itself. 

Ants  and  Scale.—  E.  Hendry. :  The  presence  of  Ants  on  your 
Camellias  infested  with  scale  is  no  indication  that  the  former  are 
destroying  the  latter.  The  reverse  is  really  the  case,  as  they 
give  scale  every  encouragment,  because  the  latter  furnish  a 
whitish  milky-like  substance  of  which  the  Ants  avail  themselves 
as  food.  Ants  have  been  known  to  carry  scale  to  fresh  feeding 
ground,  in  order  to  increase  their  own  supply  of  food.  Sponge 
the  leaves  of  your  Camellias  with  Fir  Tree  Oil  or  Gishurst's 
Compound,  and  generally  speaking  Ants  will  do  little  harm. 

To  flower  Eulalia  japonica. — R.  Mason. :  You  might  be  able 
to  flower  it  in  pots,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  room  both  for  root  and  top  development 
necessary  before  this  strong  growing-Grass  will  throw  up  flower 
stems.  Being  perfectly  hardy  in  all  the  southern  counties  we 
would  advise  you  to  plant  it  out  in  deep,  rich  and  rather  light 
soil,  when  strong  stems  about  3  ft.,  4ft.,  or  more  in  height,  will 
be  thrown  up  and  flower  abundantly.  It  is  a  striking  Grass 
when  in  flower,  but  you  may  also  plant  the  variegated  varieties. 

Names  of  Plants.— E.  S.  K:  1,  Asystasya  scandens ;  2. 
Asplenium  Hemionitis  (syn.  A.  palmatum) ;  3,  Brunsfelsia 
calycina. 

Communications  Received.— J.  L. — W.  C. — H.  J.  C. — W.  C. 
— J.  H.  W.— D.  G.— J.  D.— G.  P.— W.C.— E.  S.  D.— H.  A.— 
J.  J.  K. 

- - 

TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Henry  Bennett,  Shepperton,  Middlesex.  —  New  Pedigree 
Seedling  Polyanthus  Roses,  New  French  Roses,  &c. 

Herbert  P.  Fatt,  6,  Dionis  Yard,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. — 
Bee-keepers'  Requisites  of  all  kinds. 

William  Paul  &  Co.,  Paisley. — New  Pansies  for  1SS8. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


April  14,  1888. 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  April  7th, 
was  29 ’83  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29 '58  in.  on 
Monday  afternoon,  and  the  highest  30 "09  in.  on  Friday 
morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  W'as  37  '1°, 
and  9'1°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1S68.  The  mean  was 
considerably  below  the  average  throughout  the  week, 
the  coldest  days  being  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  north-east,  and 
the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  10 '3  miles 
per  hour,  which  was  2  '0  mile  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on 
two  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0'08 
of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine 
in  the  week  was  29 '0  hours,  against  29 '7  hours  at 
Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- »***• - 


BE  CAREFUL  AND  HAVE  ALL  YOUR  SEEDS  DIRECT 
FROM  THE  GROWERS, 


OUR  WONDERFUL 


ae@  a  long  way  tie  most  complete 
collection  ia  tie  Wesld,  and  all  fos  seeding. 


W.  J.  MURPHY,  Esq.,  Western  Road,  Clonmel,  Ireland. 

“  April  6th.  1S88. 

“Your  Cinerarias  are  splendid.  The  gardeners  around  here 
are  delighted  with  them.  They  simply  excel  your  coloured 
plates.  In  size,  substance,  richness  of  colouring,  and  dwarfness, 
so  important  for  conservatory  decoration,  few  strains  come^near, 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  to  approach  your  lovely  flowers.” 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 


SOIL 

Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  1  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


S,  (fee. 

Russia  and  Archangel  Mata 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  and  Tarred 
Twine 

Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
1  ‘Mary  Morris"  Carnation  plants 

List ,  free  by  post. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 


April  11th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  89, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  brisk  en¬ 
quiry  for  agricultural  seeds.  Alsike  has  become  scarce 
and  is  dearer.  White  Clover  is  held  for  an  advance 
owing  to  decreased  stocks.  Red  Clover  and  Trefoil 
unchanged.  Rye  Grasses  neglected.  Bird  Seeds  un¬ 
changed. 

- — >t<- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

April  12th. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  6  0 

Kent  Cobs  ....  100  lbs.40  0  45  0 
Pears,  French,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  2  0  5  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 
Strawberries  . .  per  lb.  4  0  10  0 


Vegetables. — Prices  remain  the  same  as  last  week. 


Mr.  ALFRED  BISHOP,  Gardens,  Westley  Hall,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds.  “April  6th,  1SSS. 

“  I  wrote  an  article  in  one  of  the  London  gardening  papers  on 
growing  Cinerarias,  at  the  same  time  forwarded  blooms  to  the 
editor,  and  no  doubt  you  have  seen  the  very  high  character  he 
gave  them.  I  may  further  say  I  have  had  many  visits  from 
gardening  friends,  and  one  and  all  have  been  struck  with  the  fine 
flowers  and  exquisite  colours  ;  have  also  had  many  letters  from 
different  parts  asking  where  I  purchased  my  seed  from,  and  my 
answer  has  been  —  ‘  From  Cannell’s,  The  Home  of  Flowers, 

Swanley,  Kent.’  ”  - - 

Rev.  C.  E.  WALKER,  March  Rectory,  Cambridgeshire. 

“  April  7th,  1888. 

“Messrs.  Cannell’s  Seeds  deserve  their  world- wide  reputation.” 


SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE. 

i,  &  womwt 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 

(5QK  I  AT  PRIZES. — Exhibitors  should 

o£/  6W  (J  send  for  T.  Laxton’s  List  of  upwards  of  100  Novel¬ 
ties  and  Specialities  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  the  best  only, 
selected  for  quality  and  exhibition  ;  with  particulars  of  Prizes . 
T.  LASTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Aveb 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 


Azalea  . per  doz.  24  0  36  0 

Cineraria  ..per  dozen  6  0  12  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 


Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica  ventricosa  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

—  various  . doz.  9  0  18  0 

Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 

Out  Flowers. — Aveba 
s.d.  s.d. 

AeaciaorMimosa,bun.  0  9  16 
Anemone  (French), 

doz.  bunches  16  4  0 

—  fulgens, 

doz.  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  hlms.  4  0  6  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  10  30 
Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz.hun. 6  0  12  0 
Cyclamen . .  12  blooms  0  4  0  6 
Daffodils  (double), 

12  bun.  4  0  6  0 

—  single .  ,,  4  0  9  0 

—  (or  Lent  Lily)  ,,  2  0  6  0 

EpiphyUum,  12  blins.  0  4  0  6 
Eueharis,  per  dozen  ..4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  0  .6  10 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  4  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 


age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Genistas . per  doz  S  0  12  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Lily  ofValley,perdoz.l5  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Pelargoniums,  dozenlS  0  24  0 
I  Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

j  Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 

3E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s'd. 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Narcissus,  various, 

12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Paper- white  Narcissus, 

12  bun.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet,  12  sprays..  0  6  0  9 

Primroses _ 12  bun.  10  2  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  10  6  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  16  3  0 
Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun.  10  4  0 

Tropteolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  16  2  0 
Tulips  ....  12  blooms  06  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  0  9  10 

—  French _ 12  bun.18  0  24  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun.  2  0  3  0 

White  Jasmine, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  3  6  6  0 


Garden  nettings,  hothouse 

SHADINGS,  Tiffany,  Cotton-wool,  and  Wadding  for 
Nurserymen  and  Florists.  Send  for  samples  and  prices  to 
RIGBY,  WAINWRIGHT  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Neptune 
Works,  Manchester. 

SPECIMEN  CONIFERS.  —  Trees  for 

Avenues,  Evergreens,  and  Forest  Trees  in  great  variety. 
Catalogue  free  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 
Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
wall  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


OA  AAA  CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of  all 

O  5  Y/  V./  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Descriptive 
List  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

STRONG  ROOTS,  4s  per  100.  Plants  in 

small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ;  ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


SEEDS  FOR  THE  MILLION! 

THE  PENNY  PACKET  SEED  Co.,  Lough¬ 
borough,  Leicestershire,  supply  Three  Thousand  varie¬ 
ties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  packets  at  One  Penny 
each.  Economical,  not  Cheap.  These  packets  contain  small 
quantities  of  the  best  quality  of  seeds,  and  are  specially  suitable 
for  Amateurs,  Cottagers,  etc.,  who  require  a  variety  at  a  small 
cost.  All  Vegetables  and  the  leading  Flower  Seeds  by  weight 
and  measure,  at  prices  which  defy  competition.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue,  gratis  (containing  500  niustrations),  and  see  Testimonials. 
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CONIFERS,  in  50  distinct 

I  U  varieties,  for  50s. 

100  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  including 
many  variegated,  golden  and  purple  Acers,  &c.,  for  50s. 

100  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  for  20s. 

100  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  for  30s. 

100  ROSES,  in  50  finest  varieties  of  H.P.  and  Teas  on  the 
Seedling  Briar  from  the  open  field,  for  35s. 

We  may  state  that  we  have  grown  Teas  on  the 
Seedling  Briar  in  the  open  field  for  many  years  hack, 
proving  that  they  are  about  as  hardy  as  the  H.P.’s,  as 
we  have  frequently  had  the  latter  cut  hack  to  the  snow 
line ;  it  is  only  when  the  thermometer  registers  below 
zero  that  they" require  protection. 

100  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  in  50  fine  varieties,  for  20s. 

100  PRIMULAS,  in  50  distinct  varieties,  for  50s. 

CATALOGUE  of  Names  may  he  had  free  on  application. 
MORRISON  BROTHERS,  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent.  General  Nursery  Stock  of  fine 
quality  and  immense  extent.  Inspection  invited.  The  Glass 
Structures  cover  an  area  of  297,300  ft. 

HUGH  &  Co., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 

New  Pedigree  Seedling  Polyantha  Roses, 

“GOLDEN  FAIRY,”  “LITTLE  DOT.” 

These  minute  Roses  are  almost  identical  with  Polyantha 
“Anne  Marie  de  Montravel,”  except  in  colour. 

New  French  and  English  Roses  of  1888  and  1SS7,  strong  plants 

now  ready.  Descriptive  Lists  Post  Free. 

H.  BENNETT,  Pedigree  Rose  Nursery,  Shepperton, 

April,  1888.  MIDDLESEX. 

Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

3,000  plants— the  surplus  growth— for  Sale  for  account  of  the 
Prize  Fuud  of  the 

CAK.NA.Tipn;  nntl  PICQTEK  UNION, 

50s.  per  100  ;  6s.  6d.  per  doz.  Delivered  free. 
Address— THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

NOTE. — Members  of  the  C.  J-  P.  Union  receive  plants  to  the  full 
value  of  their  respective  Subscriptions. 


21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAHE,  I.C. 


Established  1S48. 


CHEAP  ROSES. 

E  "WING’S  Carriage  and  Package  Free  Collections  are 
now  specially  worth  attention.  The  plants  are 
healthy,  uninjured  by  frost,  well-ripened,  and  hardy, 
having  been  grown  in  an  open  position  near  the  sea. 

Full  particulars  gratis  and  post  free. 

EWING  &  Co., 

SKA  VIEW  MJKSERIES,  HAYAST,  HAMPSHIRE. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  over  1,300  species  and  varieties  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 


SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


Popular  GARDENING  BOOKS. 

By  far  the  most  widely  read  on  the  subject,  full  of  soundest 
and  best  information.  Mr .  Ryder's  writings  have  been  praised 
by  every  gardening  paper.  The  hooks  ai’e  practical,  interest¬ 
ing,  reliable,  and  please  all  readers. 

HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES  in  the  garden  and  in  pots  under 
glass.  Chapters  on  Budding,  Grafting,  &c.  Post  free,  7 d. 
HOW  TO  GROW  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  Chapters  on 
Raising  Seed  and  every  other  part  of  culture.  A  new  and 
thoroughly  revised  edition.  Post  free,  7 d. 

Every  Amateur  and  every  Gardener  as  well  should  read 
these  books.  Only  to  be  obtained  from 

RYDER  &  SON,  Seed  Merchants,  Sale,  Manchester. 


“ONLY  THE  BESTP 

GARAWAY  &  Co.’s 
GARDEN  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 

AND  CHEAPEST. 

All  Carriage  Paid.  15  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Catalogues  Post  Free. 

GARAWAY  &  Co., 


DURDHAM  DOWN,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 

And  POX  ROOTS  of  DAHLIAS. 


MY  stocks  of  above  are  by  far  the  finest  seen  for  several 
years,  so  that  intending  purchasers  should  have  a  copy 
before  ordering  elsewhere,  as  the  same  for  price  and  quality 
cannot  be  excelled,  the  collection  having  been  awarded  upwards 
of  130  prizes  this  season.  Lists  may  be  had  Post  Free. 


FRANK  LAI,  Carnation  Gardens,  Rochdale. 


SEVERAL  THOUSAND  PLANTS  of  the  best  and 
newest  varieties. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  Cultural  Instruc¬ 
tions,  Post  Free. 

Twelve  first-class  varieties,  by  name,  post  free  for  3s. 

Eighteen  varieties,  post  free  for  4s. 

Choice  Fancy  Pansies,  by  name,  3s.  per  dozen, 
post  free. 

W.  DEAN, 

MILL  LANE  NURSERY, 

SOLIHUIdj,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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WEBBS’ 

POST  FREE.  I  BOXES  OF 

Floral  Gems. 

Containing1  liberal  assortments  of  popular 
Flower  Seeds  suitable  for  the  Gardens  of 
Ladies  and  Amateurs. 


WEBBS’ 

D  V  Containing  13  varieties  1] 
QUA  of  Flower  Seeds.  Z 

/6 

WEBBS’ 

DAY  Containing  24  varieties  Ej!  / 
DUA  of  Flower  Seeds.  / 

WEBBS’ 

Containing  36  varieties  f 
DUA  of  Flower  Seeds.  g 

/  6 

WEBBS’ 

BftV  Containing  55  varieties  1 1 
DUA  of  Flower  Seeds.  |  1 

3/6 

WEBBS’ 

PfJY  Containing  72  varieties  1 
DUA  of  Flower  Seeds.  E 

5/- 

111 E  U?  U  Q  3  DAY  Containing  95  varieties  tfj  1  / _ 
(YE.DDO  DUA  of  Flower  Seeds.  Zl/ 

THE  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 


These  are  becoming  great  favourites.  12  new  and  grand  vars., 
5s.  6ci.  ;  6  vars.,  3s. ;  older  vavs.,  2s.  and  3s.  per  doz.  Cuttings 
half  price.  Post  free. 

BALSAMS. — The  finest  strain  in  cultivation,  as  double  as 
Camellias,  6 d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

“THE  CLUSTER”  CUCU  M  BER. -14  seeds,  Is.,  post 
free. 

Write  for  List  of  BEST  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  ZONAL 
PELARGONIUMS,  <6c. 


GODFREY, 
Florist,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON, 


DAHLIA 

CATALOGUE 

FOR  1888 

IS  NOW  READY, 

And  will  be  found  a  very  useful  guide  for  DAHLIAS, 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  many  other  families 
of  useful  plants  adapted  for  present  planting. 


My  collections  of  Dahlias  are  complete  with  every  variety 
worth  cultivating,  embracing  all  the  best  of  the 

CACTUS  or  Decorative  Varieties, 
POMPONS,  SHOW,  FANCY,  BEDDING, 
and  SINGLES, 

Also  many  Novelties  offered  for  tlie  first  time, 

All  of  which  are  great  improvements  upon  existing  varieties,  and 
are  quite  as  meritorious  as  the  novelties  previously  sent  out, 
which  have  made  my  nurseries  so  celebrated. 

CARNATIONS  &  PICOTEES 

I  need  not  say  much  about  these  favourite  flowers.  My 
collection  is  probably  the  LARGEST  IN  EXISTENCE,  and 
the  quantity  grown  every  year  is  simply  enormous. 

All  other  popular  families,  such  as 

CAILLARDIAS,  HOLLYHOCKS,  NEW  GANNAS, 
PHLOX,  PENTSTEMONS,  PYRETHRUM,  PINKS, 

jAnd  many  other  important  families  will  be  found  in  this 
Catalogue,  and  can  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Thos.s.ware, 

HALS  FABM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON 


CARTERS’ 

IWYICTA 

LAWN  SEEDS 

SHould  now  be  Sown. 

Bushel.  lb. 

For  VELVET  LAWNS  -  -  25/-  1/3. 
For  TENNIS  LAWNS  -  -  2©/-  I/O. 
For  CRICKET  GROUNDS  -  2©/-  I/O. 
For  MENDING  OLD  LAWNS-  25/-  1/3. 

_ All  Parcels  Carriage  Free, _ 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORM,  LONDON- 


PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1889. 

BRITISH  SECTION. 


President,  The  Eight  Hon.  P.  De  Keysek,  Lord  Mayor.  Vice- 
President,  The  Lord  Brassev,  K.C.B. 


The  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  are 

prepared  to  receive  applications  from  Builders  of  Hot¬ 
houses  to  erect  Hothouses  or  Conservatories  for  use  of  Flower 
Shows,  &c. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
SECRETARIES,  2,  Walbrook  (Mansion  House),  E.C, _ 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

SCHEDULES  OF  LONDON  AND  PKO- 

IO  YINCIAL  SHOWS  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  (free)  on 
application  to 

WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

Crystal  Palace. 

BEAT  SUMMEE  EXHIBITION  OF 

FLOWERS  and  PLANTS,  Saturday,  May  12th.  Entries 
close  on  May  5th.  Schedule  of  Prizes  on  application  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  HEAD,  Superintendent  of  Gardens,  Crystal  Palace.  S.E. 

r>  OYAL  BOTANICAL  and  HOETICUL- 

i  TURAL  SOCIETY  of  MANCHESTER. 

The  NEXT  FLORAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  TUESDAY,  May  1st. 

The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 
of  1SSS  (ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  in  PRIZES)  will  open  on 
MAY  18th.  For  Schedules  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

BRUCE  FINLAY,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  April  23rd. — Special  Sale  of  Cattleya  Lawrenciana  and 
other  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Tuesday,  April  24tli.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m.  National  Auricula 
Society’s  Show,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster. 
Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Carnations,  Pieotees,  &e.  atthe  City  Auction 
Rooms,  3S  &  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris 
Wednesday,  April  25th. — Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists’ 
Spring  Show.  Sale  of  Cypripediums  and  other  Orchids  at 
Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
from  sample,  Lilies,  Freesias,  Cape  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  April  26th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland's 
Spring  Show’,  in  Dublin.  Sale  of  Established  and  Imported 
Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Exhibition  Plants  at 
Jackson  &  Sons’  Kingston,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  April  27th.—  Sale  of  a  portion  of  the  collection  ot 
Orchids  belonging  to  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  542. 


“•  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1888. 


About  the  Potato. — Remembering  the  re¬ 
markable  activity  which  prevailed  in  the  seed 
Potato  trade  a  few  years  since,  we  find  it 
hard  to  account  for  the  comparative — indeed, 
we  may  say,  exceeding  —  dulness  which 
prevails  in  the  same  trade  now.  There  are 
still  as  many  Potatos  grown  now  as  then — 
still  as  much  land,  and,  possibly,  very  much 
more,  under  Potato  cultivation ;  and  there  is 
far  more  health  in  the  crops  and  safety  in 
the  cultivation  of  them  than  was  the  case 
but  a  few  years  ago.  Still,  dulness  in 
the  seed  Potato  trade  is  reported ;  indeed, 
there  seems  to  he  almost  a  plethora  of  seed 
tubers  in  the  market.  Very  probably  one 
reason  of  this  comparative  dulness  is  to  be 
found  hi  that  very  healtlifuhiess  of  the 
Potato  crops,  which  has  been  such  a  marked 
feature  of  the  past  three  or  four  years. 


With  abundant  stocks,  of  course,  comes 
cheapness  and  slackness  of  trade.  So  many 
tubers  are  of  seed  size  that  there  is  nothing 
better  to  he  done  with  them  than  to  reserve 
them  for  seed  purposes  again,  and  just  what 
has  been  the  case  with  large  growers  has 
been  the  case  with  small  ones,  so  that  there 
has  been  little  need  to  obtain  fresh  stocks. 

Potatos  as  seed  stocks  differ  so  much  from 
all  ordinary  seeds,  because  with  most  other 
crops  the  products  are  consumed  entirely 
prior  to  ripening.  In  the  case  of  Potatos, 
no  stock,  however  fine,  failed  to  give  some 
proportions  of  tubers  which  were  only  fitted 
for  seed,  and  thus  whilst  few  were  able  to 
save  seeds  of  other  things,  all  universally  do 
save  some  seed  Potatos.  Then,  again, 
having  had  such  good  healthful  seasons, 
alarm  for  the  disease  has  been  abated,  and 
growers  have  been  content  to  continue  to 
grow  the  old  sorts,  which  through  the  past 
few  years  have  done  them  such  good  service. 
When  disease  prevails,  and  loss  follows  upon 
it,  there  is  some  energy  exercised  to  discover 
new  varieties  which  may  possess  some 
alleviating  or  resisting  powers.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  disease  goes  farther 
anxiety  on  that  hand.  Whilst  we  have  to 
admit— and  that,  too,  with  satisfaction — 
that  the  old  Potato  enemy,  the  Peronospora 
or  fungus,  seems  to  he  fast  dying  out,  yet 
that  apparent  decadence  may  be  hut  illusive, 
and  a  cold  wet  summer  may  bring  it  hack 
again  in  all  its  old  virulent  forms.  Earnestly 
we  hope  that  such  will  not  be  tlie  case,  and, 
farther,  do  really  believe  that  the  apparent 
decadence  of  the  disease  is  not  only  apparent 
hut  real.  Assuming  that  it  is  real,  there 
still  remains  a  moot  point  as  to  how  far 
seasons,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  introduction 
of  newer  and  more  robust  or  disease-resisting 
sorts  of  Potatos,  on  the  other,  have  served 
to  check  the  Peronospora. 

Possibly  a  joint  cause  has  produced  the 
beneficial  effect.  It  is  curious,  however,  hut 
still  apparently  a  fact,  that  with  the  increased — 
indeed,  almost  assured — safety  to  our  Potato 
crops  there  has  come  less  activity  in  the 
seed  Potato  trade  than  was  evidenced  several 
years  since,  when  the  disease  was  rampant, 
and  there  was  every  reason  for  timidity  in 
planting.  But  specially  does  there  seem  to 
have  been  a  falling  off  in  the  interest  shown 
in  the  introduction  of  new  varieties.  Some 
pessimists  will,  perhaps,  say,  “And  a  very 
good  thing  too  ” ;  but  we  are  far  from 
holding  those  views.  The  same  thing  was, 
perhaps,  said  twenty  years  ago,  hut  there  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  old  Ash-leaf 
Kidney,  very  few  varieties  of  Potatos  in 
cultivation  now  which  were  '  popular  then ; 
and  we  have  the  fullest  right  to  infer  that 
the  newer  sorts  have  proved  to  he  superior 
to  the  old  ones.  We  may  go  very  much 
farther,  indeed,  and  declare  that  hut  for  the 
introduction  of  many  fine  and  robust  kinds 
during  the  past  twenty  years  our  Potato 
stocks  might  have  been  utterly  decimated ; 
and  then,  good  as  may  be  our  existing  best 
kinds — and  they  may  seem  unbeatable  still — 
we  have  little  knowledge  of  what  good  things 
may  lie  hidden  away  in  the  bosom  of  nature, 
from  out  of  which  only  the  hand  of  the 
experienced  raiser  can  pluck  them.  No  man 
who  purchased  new  sorts  of  Potatos  with 
any  degree  of  judgment  ever  lost  by  his 
outlay,  for  the  simple  reason  that  any  kind 
of  Potato  will  give  a  profitable  return  in 
some  form  or  other ;  whilst  poor  and  bloodless 
must  be  the  man  who  does  not  find  ex¬ 
ceeding  interest  in  the  watching  of  the 
gradual  growth  and  maturation  of  what  are 
to  him,  so  far,  novelties.  Why,  as  exhibition 
subjects,  Potatos  have  over  and  over  again 
yielded  the  greatest  possible  profit !  No 
vegetable  is  so  largely  exhibited  ;  few  are,  as 
exhibits,  more  attractive ;  and,  in  watching 
'their  growth  and  later  attention,  few  give 
more  pleasure. 
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And  here  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  sigh 
when  we  remember  the  many  Avonderful 
shows  and  exceedingly  happy  and  enjoyable 
gatherings  which  were  annually  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  elseAvhere  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Potato  ShoAV 
Committee.  "Without  doubt  those  exhibitions 
and  that  committee,  through  its  excellent 
and  practical  Avork  at  ChisAvick,  not  only  did 
yvonclers  in  the  Avay  of  improA'ing  the  Potato, 
hut  also  in  popularising  it,  and  we  are  not 
without  belief  that  to  the  collapse  of  those 
shows  is,  to  a  large  extent,  due  that  ncrw 
comparative  dulness  in  the  seed  Potato  trade 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  That  in 
alloAving  those  popular  shows  to  collapse  a 
grave  mistake  Avas  made  there  can  he  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  to  he  heartily  deplored  that 
indifference  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Potato  trade  permitted  so  good  an  opportunity 
as  the  conference  held  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall 
some  time  since  to  pass  over  Avithout  a  strong 
Potato  society  being  formed  out  of  it.  Had 
that  been  done  we  might  now  see  an  interest 
centred  round  the  Potato,  such  as  at  present 
is  sadly  lacking,  and  Avhich  could  hardly 
have  proved  other  than  beneficial  to  the 
trade,  as  also  to  the  community  at  large. 
A  little  boldness,  energy  and  push  might 
have  been  successful ;  the  lack  of  those 
virtues  ended  in  the  conference  having  no 
permanent  results. 

Very  likely  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease 
Avould  prove  helpful  in  the  direction  we  have 
indicated,  but  the  present  healthful  crops 
seem  only  to  have  lulled  growers  into  a  sense 
of,  perhaps,  false  security.  We  should  like 
to  see  a  real  Potato  society  established,  unless 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Avere  Avilling 
to  create  a  strong  Potato  committee  from  its 
OAvn  body.  Of  that,  however,  there  is  little 
hope,  for  the  obxdous  reason  that  AAdiilst  the 
Potato  ties  connected  with  the  society  are 
few,  other  conflicting  interests  are  strong. 
After  all,  it  seems  as  if  the  formation  of  a 
really  practical  society,  combining  the  practical 
and  the  scientific  elements  in  Potato  life  and 
work,  is  the  best  thing  to  he  done.  There 
is  ample  room  for  it,  and  in  no  way  need 
it  injure,  impoverish,  or  conflict  Avith  any 
other  body.  Pew  special  societies  would  find 
a  Avider  field  open  to  it,  in  Avhich  to 
perform  really  good  practical  work,  than 
Avould  a  national  Potato  society. 

- - 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Market 
Trade. — We  understand  that  a  meeting  of  fruit  and 
flower  growers,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  and  com¬ 
mission  salesmen  of  Covent  Garden,  will  be  held  in  the 
Covent  Garden  Club  Room,  at  the  Co  vent  Garden 
Hotel,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  on  Monday  next 
at  9  p.m.  precisely,  “to  consider  the  question  of 
their  co-operating  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  horticulture.” 

Bacup  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  This 
new  society,  which  has  been  established  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bacup,  will  hold  its  first  exhibition  on 
November  24th,  1888.  Mr.  Joshua  H.  Hoyle,  Lee 
Mill,  Bacup,  is  the  secretary. 

Important  Seed  Case  :  Reynolds  v.  Jacob  Wrench  & 
Sons. — In  the  Divisional  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  on  Wednesday  last,  before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock 
and  Mr.  Justice  Charles,  an  application  for  a  new  trial 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Wrench 
&  Sons,  and  which  was  dismissed  with  costs,  the  court 
upholding  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  as 
given  in  our  issue  for  January  28th  last  (p.  349).  A 
report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  given  in  our  next 
number. 

The  Duty  of  a  Gardener  to  his  Employer. —At  a 
meeting  of  the  Notts  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society,  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  six  papers  were  read  in 
competition  for  the  three  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  S. 
Thacker  for  essays  on  this  subject.  We  understand 
that  they  were  all  of  an  interesting  character,  and 
replete  Avith  suggestions  of  an  eminently  practical 
nature.  The  whole  of  the  papers  had  been  written 
clearly,  with  much  care,  and  in  several  instances  with 
conspicuous  ability.  As  the  result  of  a  ballot,  prizes 


were  eventually  awarded  as  follows  : — 1st,  “  Excelsior,” 
Mr.  N.  H.  Pownall,  Lenton  Hall  Gardens ;  2nd, 
“Hortus,”  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  gardener  to  J.  Wesley 
Lewis,  Esq.,  The  Park;  3rd,  “Glewston,”  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  Glewston  Court  Gardens,  Hereford.  The 
prize  winners  also  received  each  the  society’s  Certificate. 

Fruit-growing  in  Hampshire. — A  meeting  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  south  and  west  Hampshire  was  held 
last  week  at  Winchester,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor,  to  consider  the  sale  of  fruit,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  Strawberries,  at  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Lamport  pointed  out  that  850  tons  of  Strawberries  left 
the  district  in  one  season,  which  averaged  £59  per  ton 
in  value.  The  railway  charges  were  about  7\  per  cent., 
and  the  commission  in  London  12|  to  15  and  20  per 
cent.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
form  an  association  of  growers,  with  a  view  to  adopting 
such  measures  as  will  be  calculated  to  obtain  for  them  a 
better  return  for  their  produce. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  council  of  this  society  the  Seeds  and  Plants  Diseases 
Committee  recommended  that  the  fees  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  grass  and  other  seeds  (No.  1),  for  the 
determination  of  the  species  of  any  weed  or  plant 
(No.  2),  and  for  a  report  on  any  disease  affecting  farm 
crops  (No.  3)  be  reduced  from  5s.  to  Is.,  and  that  the 
fee  for  determination  of  a  collection  of  natural  grasses 
(No.  4)  be  reduced  from  10s.  to  5s.  The  committee 
believe  that  such  reductions  in  the  fees  will  greatly 
benefit  members,  and  tend  to  check  the  sale  of  valueless 
seeds. 

Rural  Gardening.  —  A  very  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  of  rural  gardening  life  is  seen  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  J.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  recently  of 
some  admirably  situated  land  abutting  on  to  the 
famous  Burnham  Beeches,  and  on  some  seven  acres  of 
which,  sloping  to  the  south  and  protected  on  the  north 
by  a  tall  wood,  is  planted  an  orchard  of  standard  fruit 
— Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  This  is  just  what  we 
would  wish  to  see  done  all  over  the  kingdom  where 
soil  and  site  are  favourable,  and  certainly  will  be  done 
when  the  land  can  become  the  property  of  the  occupier. 
Examples  of  this  kind  do  but  serve  to  show  what  a 
stimulus  would  be  given  on  every  hand  to  the  culture 
of  hardy  fruits  were  the  land  dispersed  amongst  tens 
of  thousands  who  wish  to  become  cultivators  as  well  as 
owners. 

Touting  for  Certificates  at  Florver  Shows.  —  A 
correspondent  writes  : — “  Judging  recently  at  a  spring 
flower  show  in  a  large  manufacturing  town,  I  felt 
annoyed  at  the  persistency  of  a  representative  of  a  firm 
in  the  patent  manure  trade  in  pestering  the  judges  to 
award  certificates  to  these  manures.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  certificates  cannot  be  given  at  a  flower 
show  to  testify  to  the  quality  of  these  manures  from 
merely  seeing  a  stand  of  them  there.  It  is  absurd  to 
ask  for  a  certificate — it  is  worse  than  an  absurdity  to 
give  one.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  worried 
by  this  pertinacious  gentleman,  and  on  the  next 
occasion  1  shall  not  be  very  guarded  as  to  my  reply.” 

The  Red  Spider. —  “Many  years  ago  I  had  in  my 
employment  an  active  young  Irishman  who,  by  show¬ 
ing  more  than  ordinary  energy,  quickly  passed  through 
the  different  grades  until  he  was  duly  installed  as 
foreman.  At  that  time  we  had  been  firing  a  Camellia 
house,  and  by  neglect  of  keeping  a  properly  moist 
atmosphere  the  red-spider  had  made  sad  inroads. 

.  John  was  duly  instructed  to  syringe  the  plants,  night 
and  morning,  to  destroy  it,  which  he  did  ;  no  doubt 
with  a  double  object  in  view,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
John  was  on  all  occasions  rather  demonstrative,  but 
one  morning  he  came  rushing  towards  me,  his  face 
radiant  with  triumph,  Avith  his  hat  off,  but  clasped  in 
his  hands  in  a  careful  manner,  evidently  having 
something  of  no  common  value  within  it.  Before  I 
had  time  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  his  excite¬ 
ment,  he  yelled  out,  ‘  I’ve  got  him  !  bedad  !  I’ve  got 
him  at  last!’  ‘What  have  you  got,’  I  inquired, 
expecting  to  see  something  in  the  Avay  of  a  rat  or 
mouse.  ‘Arrah,  the  big  divil  himself,  the  blaggard 
that  has  been  doin’  us  all  the  mischief,  the  rud  sphider !  ’ 
and  opening  his  hat  a  villainous  tarantula-looking 
fellow  ran  out,  bigger  than  a  thousand  red  spiders, 
which  was  quickly  dispatched  by  John’s  brogan.  From 
that  time  John  learned  to  know  what  the  red-spider 
was,  but  was  never  anxious  to  allude  to  it  afterwards.” 
— From  Peter  Henderson’ s  Practical  FloHculture. 

A  New  Use  for  Farmyard  Mauure. — A  large  factory 
has  lately  been  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
below  Purfleet,  for  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  from 
farmyard  manure,  and  the  proprietors  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  our  own  markets 


Avith  all  continental  producers.  On  the  river  side  of 
the  great  shed  in  which  the  board-making  is  carried  on 
are  spacious  chambers,  in  which  the  barge-loads  of 
manure  are  deposited,  and  where  the  ammonia  is 
separated  and  foreign  matters  removed  from  the  straw, 
which  is  then  placed  in  the  boilers,  and  from  them  into 
the  shed  below,  when  it  passes  through  the  usual 
processes  for  conversion  into  strawboard.  Experiment 
is  also  being  made  to  convert  refuse  Hops  to  the  same 
use.  The  effect  of  moving  from  one  end  of  the  works 
to  the  other  is  very  strange.  The  chambers  on  the 
river  side,  stored  with  tons  upon  tons  of  apparently 
nothing  but  filth,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other 
or  warehouse  end  of  the  mill,  Avhere  the  glossy  amber- 
coloured  board  is  arranged  in  piles.  It  requires  150 
tons  of  manure  a  day  to  keep  the  machinery  in  full  work. 

Bracken  Fern  Silage. — The  North  British  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  published  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Aitken 
shoAving  that  the  common  Bracken  Fern,  which  covers 
.  the  hillsides  in  many  districts,  and  seriously  diminishes 
the  value  of  the  pasturage,  has  been  found  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  well  adapted  for  ensilage.  Samples  which  have 
been  sent  for  analysis  during  the  past  Avinter  show  a 
very  remarkable  composition — a  very  high  percentage 
of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  especially  a  very  large 
amount  of  albumen.  Whether  it  has  a  nutritive  value 
corresponding  with  the  analysis  given  is  a  matter  which 
can  be  determined  only  by  actual  feeding  experiments, 
but  it  is  said  that  sheep  eat  it  greedily  and  thrive  on 
it.  It  is  stated  that  the  all-important  essential  in 
making  Bracken  silage  is  that  the  plant  must  be  cut 
young — a  good  while  before  it  has  attained  its  full 
growth — before  the  curl  is  off  the  leaf.  If  that  is  not 
done— if,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  greater  weight  of 
material,  the  cutting  is  delayed  until  the  fronds  have 
expanded — the  opportunity  of  making  silage  is  lost  ; 
the  leaf  has  become  hard  and  leathery,  and  contains  so 
little  sap  that  it  will  not  heat  in  the  stack.  There 
must  be  a  high  temperature  attained  in  the  stack  in 
order  to  produce  good  Bracken  silage.  That  is  a 
matter  Avhich  cannot  be  overdone,  and  the  stuff  must 
turn  out  of  a  black  or  dark  broAvn  colour,  resembling 
Tobacco  roll — compact  and  juicy. 

- ►>*<- - 

PLANTS  EMPLOYED  FOR  ROOM 

DECORATION  IN  FRANCE. 

"While  residing  in  France  during  the  present  spring, 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  visiting  various  horticultural 
establishments  where  plants  grown  for  the  above 
purpose  is  a  speciality.  Possibly  it  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  if  I  give  a  short  description  of  the 
plants  chiefly  grown,  with  a  few  notes  on  their  culture. 
As  may  be  expected,  many  of  the  things  groAvn  are  plants 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  there  are  others  used 
in  France  which  are  as  yet  but  little  taken  advantage 
of  for  decorative  purposes  in  Britain.  I  give  a  list  of 
the  principal  plants,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
as  regards  popularity.  Palms  hold  the  premier  place, 
the  favourite  sorts  being  Latania  borbonica,  Phoenix 
daetylifera,  Corypha  australis,  Kentia  Belmoreana, 
Areca  sapida,  and  A.  lutescens.  Next  comes  the 
Dracaena,  represented  by  the  varieties  D.  rubra,  D. 
congesta,  D.  amabilis,  D.  terminalis  rosea,  and  D. 
Massangeana.  Then  follow  the  well-knoAvn  and  justly 
esteemed  favourites,  Aspidistra  lurida,  Ficus  elastics, 
Araucaria  excelsa,  A.  robusta,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  and 
Cordyline  australis,  which  are  all  well  done. 

At  this  season  also  large  numbers  of  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  and  Rhododendrons  are  to  be  seen,  but 
these  are  almost  wholly  imported  from  Belgium. 
Roses  in  pots  are  much  in  favour,  and  are  well  done, 
also  a  very  pretty  hardy  Fern,  Polystichum  setosum. 
Following  in  the  Avake  of  these  are  a  number  of  plants, 
which  as  yet  seem  not  to  have  found  much  favour  with 
the  British  nurseryman,  viz.,  Rhopala  Corcovadensis 
elegans,  a  most  graceful  plant,  either  for  room  or  table 
decoration,  and  only  requiring  a  very  moderate  heat  for 
its  culture  ;  Philodendron  pertusum,  a  striking  plant, 
with  broad  deeply  cut  leaves  of  a  leathery  texture  ; 
Anthericum  lineare  alba  variegatum,  very  hardy  and 
useful ;  Ophiopogon  spicatum  fol.  argenteum  var., 
resembling  Anthericum,  but  more  graceful  ;  Deyeuxia 
elegans  variegata,  one  of  the  coming  plants  of  the 
future  ;  Phormium  Colensoi  (Variegated  Flax),  very 
hardy  and  suitable  for  corridors,  &c.  ;  Laurus  cerasus, 
another  hardy  and  useful  subject  ;  Erythrina  Crista- 
Galli,  a  plant  bearing  bright  red,  curious  shaped  flowers, 
with  leaves  of  light  metallic  green.  Olivia  miniatum, 
though  well  known  iu  Britain,  is  but  little  used  in 
rooms,  while  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  grown 
for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  rooms  every  Avhere, 
and  usually  looking  very  healthy,  and  quite  at  home. 
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The  first  thing  which  takes  the  attention  of  a  visitor 
to  French  nurseries  is  the  number  of  houses,  which  are 
constructed  entirely  of  iron.  In  some  establishments 
the  entire  range  is  of  this  material.  Many  of  these 
glass  structures,  with  the  frame  work  of  light  iron 
instead  of  wood,  are  very  neat  in  appearance,  and  must 
keep  good  for  a  long  time,  without  requiring  much  in 
the  way  of  repairs,  though  the  original  expense  is,  of 
course,  greater.  Another  feature  is  the  use  of  copper 
instead  of  iron  pipes  for  the  hot-water  apparatus,  and 
one  is  astonished  at  seeing  how  few  pipes  are  allowed  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  houses,  compared  with 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Britain.  This  is  coun¬ 
teracted  by  matting  up  all  the  houses,  large  and  small, 
with  thick  straw  mats,  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
Another  point  is,  the  exceedingly  small  provision  that 
is  made  in  most  of  the  houses  for  ventilation.  We  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  houses  provided  with  liberal  ven¬ 
tilation,  whether  it  is  used  or  not ;  but  in  France 
many  houses  may  be  seen  with  no  ventilation  whatever, 
except  a  few  small  apertures  about  the  ground  level. 
This  is  compensated  for  by  the  use  of  heavy  shadings, 
usually  wooden  blinds  (something  after  the  style  of  the 
Venetian  blind),  which  makes  quite  a  twilight  effect 
inside  the  house.  Such  plants  as  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Aspidistras,  &e.,  seem  to  thrive  exceedingly  well  under 
this  treatment. 

The  system  of  culture  employed  with  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  and  some  other  plants  of  a  like 
nature,  is  to  grow  them  planted  out.  After  these  are 
ready  to  be  shifted  from  the  pots  in  which  they  have 
first  been  started,  they  are  never  again  in  pots  until 
they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  pot  up  for  sale.  During 


this  interval  they  are  grown  in  beds  specially  made  up 
for  them,  usually  on  the  side  stages  of  pits,  but  some¬ 
times  in  a  large  bed  occupying  nearly  the  whole  house, 
the  path  going  round  it.  This  system  seems  to  answer 
exceedingly  well,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plants,  and  must  save  much  labour  in  watering.  With 
Draceenas,  such  as  D.  terminalis  rosea  and  others 
requiring  to  be  coloured  up,  the  shadings  are  taken 
almost  entirely  off  the  houses  at  the  end  of  July,  to 
allow  them  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
Plants  for  decoration  are  greatly  in  demand  in  France; 
they  are  seen  in  the  windows  of  almost  every  house, 
both  of  the  rich  and  poor,  in  shops  also.  It  is  an 
almost  universal  custom  to  have  a  plant  or  two,  though 
in  some  cases  it  may  only  be  a  pot  of  Wallflower  or 
Stock,  or  even  the  humble  Daisy.  In  the  market  place 
plants  are  always  to  be  found  in  quantity,  and  they  are 
very  cheap,  those  for  market  in  the  provincial  towns 
being  almost  entirely  grown  by  small  growers  in  the 
suburbs  or  immediate  neighbourhood. — James  Wilson , 
Nancy,  14  th  April. 

- - — - 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED  SILENE. 

Where  spring  bedding  plants  are  much  grown — as  at 
Cliveden  and  Belvoir  Castle — Silene  pendula,  in  its 
best  forms,  are  familiar  objects  ;  but  there  are  few 
gardens  of  any  pretensions  where  it  is  not  grown,  in 
some  form  or  other,  throughout  the  country.  The  new 
plant  is  a  double  variety  of  the  old  and  well-known 
dwarf  form,  and  delights  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  name — 
Silene  pendula  compacta  flore  pleno,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  2  ins.  or  3  ins.,  and  spreads  over  the 
ground,  forming  dense  patches  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  are  fully  double  (as  shown  in 
the  illustration),  most  abundantly  produced,  rosy  pink 


in  colour,  and  darker  than  in  the  single  variety.  These 
characters  have  been  proved  on  the  St.  Osyth  Seed 
Farm  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London.  In  addition  to  its  great  utility  in  the  spring 
garden,  it  may  also  be  grown  as  a  pot  plant  for  cool 
houses,  where  plenty  of  ventilation  can  be  given,  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  lasting  powers. 

- - 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI¬ 

BITION  AT  GHENT. 

We  cannot  attempt  anything  like  a  description  of  the 
beauties  of  the  last — and,  perhaps,  the  most  successful — 
floral  exhibition  and  fete  that  has  been  held  in  this  old 
Flemish  city.  Such  an  attempt  would  meet  with  a  very 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  result  in  the  columns  of  a 
popular  journal ;  but  we  cannot  let  the  great  event  pass 
by  without  endeavouring  to  give  some  slight  idea  of  the 
display  at  that  great  gathering.  Not  an  inconsiderable 
feature  in  Ghent,  on  Friday,  April  12th,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days,  was  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
British  horticulturists,  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  those  whose  country  they  came  to  visit,  and  very 
noticeable  in  the  great  reunion  was  the  hearty  hospitality 
with  which  they  were  treated.  His  Majesty  the  King 
visited  the  show  on  Saturday,  and,  with  his  usual 
affability,  conversed  with  Mr.  Harry  Yeitch,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Mr.  Cannell,  Sir.  Bull,  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  British  horticulture,  expressing  his 
admiration  especially  of  the  splendid  group  of  Amaryllis 
shown  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  and  the  no  less  showy  group 
of  Cyclamens  from  Mr.  Williams,  which  occupied  the 
two  sides  of  the  vestibule.  His  Majesty  also  presented 


Professor  Reich enbach  with  a  gold  medal,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  botanical  science.  After  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  King,  the  jury  commenced  their  arduous 
duties,  meeting  with  their  reward  in  the  ampleand 
enjoyable  spread  which  followed. 

On  Sunday,  of  course,  Ghent  was  en  ft.te  ;  every  one  of 
any  consequence  went  to  the  show,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  seldom  in  the  varied  annals  of  horticultural 
exhibitions  has  it  been  possible  to  record  such  a  grand 
display  as  that  arranged  in  the  extensive  buildings  and 
premises  of  the  Casino.  In  the  grounds  we  found 
many  fine  groups  of  rare  Conifers  and  other  hardy 
plants,  and  some  few  examples  of  horticultural  building 
and  heating,  together  with  many  appliances  useful  in 
horticulture,  and  in  the  large  and  lofty  annexe  a 
brilliant  display  of  hardy  and  cold  house  plants,  such 
as  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Cytisus,  An- 
dromedas,  &c.  In  this  part  of  the  exhibition  one  of  the 
most  str  king  objects  was  a  group  of  double  Cinerarias 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley,  who  also 
exhibited  flowers  of  their  single  strain,  which  far  out¬ 
stripped  in  quality  those  of  other  exhibitors.  They  also 
staged  two  vases  of  Carnation  Pride  of  Penshurst, 
which  were  much  admired.  Proceeding  to  the  main 
building,  and  mounting  the  stairs,  we  came  to  the 
before-mentioned  display  of  Amaryllis  of  Messrs.  Yeitch, 
and  Cyclamens  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  Amaryllis  were 
pronounced  to  be  such  an  exceptional  exhibit  that  for 
them  Messrs.  Veitch  were  adjudged  not  only  the  Gold 
Medal,  but  also  the  special  prize,  an  object  of  art  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society  by  Madame  Ambroise 
Yerschaffelt  in  memory  of  her  late  respected  husband. 
Mr.  Williams  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  his 
Cyclamens. 

Passing  through  the  next  gallery,  which  was  taste¬ 
fully  decorated  with  Palms  and  other  foliaged  plants 


by  the  resident  members  of  the  Cercle  Florale  d’ Anver 
et  d’ Agriculture  et  Botanique  de  Gand,  and  the  one 
devoted  to  Hyacinths,  &c.,  we  came  to  the  galleries 
chiefly  furnished  with  the  various  Orchid  displays, 
around  which  it  may  safely  be  said  the  greatest  amount 
of  interest,  both  of  residents  and  visitors,  was  centred. 
Of  these  favourite  plants  a  magnificent  display  was  got 
together,  which,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  In  the  arrangement  of  these  great  taste  was 
displayed,  and  the  effect  was  very  fine.  Some  of  the 
groups  contained  most  excellent  examples  of  culture  as 
well  as  rare  specimens  :  suffice  it  to  mention  the  largest 
and  most  meritorious  collection,  that  of  Mr.  A.  Peeters, 
of  Brussels  (over  100  plants),  which  secured  the  chief 
prize.  This  included  among  other  good  things,  fine 
examples  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Odontoglossum 
Jenningsianum,  Ly caste  Skinneri  alba,  Lselia  pur- 
purata,  L.  grandis,  Ccelogyne  cristata  alba,  Cypripe- 
dium  Schroderae  splendens,  C.  Sedeni  candidulum,  and 
C.  Sallieri.  The  first  prize  lot  of  fifty  Orchids,  shown 
by  Mr.  James  Bray,  of  Ghent,  were  also  magnificent,  his 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  C.  selligerum  majus,  and  C. 
Harrisianum  superbum,  being  especially  noteworthy. 
Among  other  fine  and  successful  exhibits  were  some 
grand  groups  of  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Vervaet  &  Co., 
M.  Aug.  Van  Geert,  M.  Charles  Vuylsteke,  M.  de 
Smet-Duvivier,  rand  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen,  the  first 
prize  group  of  thirty  Orchids  staged  by  the  last-named 
exhibitor  being  especially  good,  the  noble  Cypripedium 
grande  there  appearing  in  such  splendid  condition  of 
size,  and  fine  red-tinted  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  to 
astonish  even  its  raisers,  the  Messrs.  Yeitch.  M. 
Hye’s  group  also  contained  some  good  examples  of 
Masdevallias  and  Cypripediums,  in  which  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  strong,  taking  first  prize  in  the  class  for  those 
plants.  Among  these  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  is 
certainly  the  most  novel  and  striking,  its  yellow  pouch 
and  white  dorsal  sepal,  lined  with  emerald  green,  being 
very  striking.  C.  argus  Moensii  also  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  variety.  The  prize  for  a  single  specimen 
Orchid  brought  but  one  response — a  good  example  of 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  with  six  spikes,  and  that  for  a 
new  seedling  Orchid  secured  also  a  single  representative 
in  Cypripedium  Leniomieri,  a  near  approach  to  the 
Sedeni  form  C.  calurum,  from  M.  Raymond  Lemomier. 

The  prizes  for  new  plants  brought  nothing  startling, 
although  a  few  worthy  things  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Ed.  Pynaert — Van  Geert,  and  others.  Cut  flowers 
and  bouquets  were  not  numerously  shown,  but  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  was  fine,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  our  countryman,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Richmond, 
secured  first  honours.  Among  cut  blooms,  too,  should 
be  mentioned  a  three- flowered  spike  of  a  marvellous 
variety  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  with  crimson  marbled  sepals 
and  petals,  from  Sydney  Courtauld,  Esq.,  which 
attracted,  perhaps,  more  attention  than  any  other 
Orchid  in  the  show.  Passing  from  the  galleries  to  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  main  building,  we  came  to 
what,  as  a  matter  of  effective  and  extensive  display,  was 
the  main  feature  of  the  show,  and  to  describe  the  beauty 
of  this  fairy  scene  words  are  inadequate.  Imagine 
that  at  the  back  the  view  is  bounded  by  groups  of 
magnificent  Palms,  many  of  them  over  20  ft.  in  height ; 
in  the  centre,  in  large  massive  groups,  appear  the 
glowing  colours  of  the  fine  specimen  Azaleas,  which 
Ghent  alone,  perhaps,  can  now  produce  ;  then  the 
brilliant  groups  of  Clivias,  Anthuriums,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  and  other  flowering  plants,  the  near  view  and 
sides  of  the  whole  being  bounded  by  lofty  Palms  and 
tree  Ferns,  and  some  feeble  idea  of  the  magnificent 
display  may  be  obtained.  In  addition  to  the  awards 
already  mentioned,  M.  Van  Houtte  took  the  "V  eitch 
Memorial  Prize  for  new  Azaleas  ;  M.  Ghellincke  de 
Walle,  the  King’s  Medal  for  25  Palms  ;  M.  Yercanteran 
the  De  Smet  Memorial  Medal  ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal  for  the  Orchid  Album ;  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Silver-gilt  Medals  for  their  works  on 
Conifers  and  Orchids.  In  the  whole  of  this  fine 
show,  as  well  as  in  the  other  details  connected  with  it, 
the  head  and  hand  of  the  affable  president,  M.  Le 
Comte  de  Kerchove,  was  visible.  Nor  did  this  pleasant 
enthusiast  despise  the  more  laborious  part  of  the  work, 
for  everywhere  was  he  present,  directing  and  actually 
helping  in  the  necessary  work  of  arrangement,  being 
evidently  well  supported  in  these  endeavours  by  his 
committee. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  International 
Exhibition  of  Ghent  of  1888  has  been  a  grand  success, 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  incidents  connected  with 
it  was  the  great  reunion  of  horticulturists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  which  took  place  at  the  banquet  on 
Sunday,  April  15th,  and  which  those  who  were  present 
will  not  soon  forget,  or  the  amiahle  and  manly  speeches 
of  the  president,  and  the  kindly  responses  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  sections  of  horticulture. 
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(Continued  from  p.  503.) 

The  Douglas  Fie. 

Pseudotsuga  Douglasii  is  in  certain  situations  one  of 
the  most  valuable  timber-producing  trees  that  have  yet 
found  their  way  into  these  islands.  As  regards  the 
actual  produce  of  timber  in  a  given  time,  it  is  far  ahead 
of  any  other  tree  grown  in  this  country,  not  even 
excepting  the  big  Wellingtonia  or  Sequoia,  and  this 
from  measurements  recorded  by  ourselves,  for  a  number 
of  years,  of  trees  grown  under  exactly  similar  conditions 
as  regards  soil,  altitude,  and  situation.  The  greatest 
amount  of  timber  produced  by  the  Douglas  Fir  in  this 
country  during  fifty  years  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  which 
we  ourselves  kept  a  record,  viz.,  240  ft.,  or  nearly  5  ft. 
per  year  for  half-a-century. 

The  tree  here  referred  to  as  having  produced  this 
almost  fabulous  quantity  of  wood,  is  still  growing  on 
an  estate  in  North  Wales,  and  is  of  the  following 
dimensions  :  girth  of  stem  at  three  feet  up,  11  ft.  9  ins., 
and  at  twenty-one  feet  up,  8  ft.  4  ins. ;  forty-two  feet 
in  length  of  the  butt  contains  217  ft.  of  excellent  clean 
timber.  Another  tree  of  the  same  kind,  growing 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  former,  has  a  girth  of  stem 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground  of  13  ft.  ins.,  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  length  of  the  stem  contains  exactly 
131  ft.  of  wood.  In  a  plantation  of  the  Douglas  Fir 
that  was  formed  twenty-two  years  ago,  the  average 
sizes  we  found  to  be  as  follows  :  height,  76  ft.;  girth  of 
stem  at  twenty-four  feet,  4  ft. ;  cubic  contents,  fully 
50  ft.  The  timber  produced  in  this  country  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  being  light  but  strong,  works  very  readily, 
has  a  pleasant  yellowish  tinge,  and  takes  on  a  good 
polish.  By  way  of  experiment  we  have  used  the  wood 
pretty  extensively  for  fencing  purposes,  for  doors,  in 
boat  building — principally  as  masts — and  for  various 
other  purposes,  and  with  excellent  results  ;  although  it 
would  be  yet  premature  to  speak  with  perfect  certainty, 
for  sufficient  time  for  a  fair  trial  has  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  experiments  were  instituted. 

That  the  Douglas  Fir  is  a  tree  that  is  eminently 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  this  country  is  already  well 
known,  but  to  grow  it  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
way  it  must  be  planted  in  sheltered  hollows,  for  exten¬ 
sive  experience  has  long  ago  proved  to  us  that  it  is 
ill  adapted  for  braving  the  storm,  and  that  even  at  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  "When  choosing  ground 
in  which  to  plant  the  Douglas  Fir,  it  is,  therefore, 
well  to  bear  the  above  fact  in  mind,  and  thus  plant 
it  only  in  sheltered  situations  or  where  it  will  be 
screened  from  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  particular 
district  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Such  situations  are 
plentiful  enough  on  almost  every  estate  in  this  country, 
as  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  interested 
in  such  matters  ;  and  if  it  be  intended  to  grow  this 
handsome  and  valuable  tree  in  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  way,  then  its  peculiarities,  when  brought 
under  cultivation  in  this  country,  must  be  attended  to, 
for  a  lengthy  experience  on  an  estate  where  it  is, 
perhaps,  grown  in  greater  quantities  than  on  any  other, 
has  now  fully  convinced  me  that  the  Douglas  Fir  is  an 
ill-chosen  subject  for  exposed  ground. 

Gravelly  soil  would  seem  to  suit  this  noble  tree  well, 
but  it  is,  likewise,  quite  at  home  and  produces  large 
quantities  of  wood  on  good  loam,  or  where  alluvial 
deposit  is  present.  The  large  specimens,  whose  dimen¬ 
sions  are  above  recorded,  are  growing  in  gravelly  soil. 
A  long  time  ago  we  strongly  advocated  the  forming  of 
plantations  of  A.  Douglasii  alone,  or  with  some  other 
tree  of  equally  as  rapid  growth  ;  for  when  mixed  up  with 
the  general  run  of  our  forest  trees,  the  leader,  from  the 
fact  of  the  specimens  having,  as  it  were,  been  coddled  up, 
on  overtopping  those  of  its  neighbours  soon  gets  broken 
off,  or  otherwise  presents  an  almost  branchless  whip- 
handle-like  appearance.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  one 
word  against  this,  our  favourite  Fir,  but  the  truth 
must  be  told,  and  our  own  experience,  gained  principally 
on  a  low-lying  sea-side  estate,  and  where  the  tree  was 
annually  planted  by  the  thousand,  is  that  A.  Douglasii 
must  occupy  a  sheltered  situation,  if  either  ornament 
or  utility  be  points  of  paramount  importance.  The 
Douglas  Fir  is  readily  enough  propagated  from  seed, 
which  is  borne  in  great  abundance  by  trees  in  this 
country — a  fact  which  will  no  doubt  cause  the  tree  to 
be  more  largely  planted  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected.  It  transplants  well  when  of  large  size, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  with  which  it 
is  furnished,  and  is  thus  of  great  value  for  ornamental 
planting,  or  where  immediate  effect  is  wanted.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  bright  future  for  the 
Douglas  Fir  in  this  country. — A.  D.  Webster. 


EXHIBITING  FOR  HONOUR. 

To  say  that  a  man  exhibits  for  prizes,  and,  if  possible, 
is  anxious  to  secure  the  first,  since  it  brings  with 
it  honour  and  a  substantial  reward  for  labour,  patience 
and  skill  displayed,  is  only  repeating  a  fact  with  which 
most  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar.  It  is  only  right 
and  fair  that  it  should  be  so,  but  there  is  a  danger  in 
exhibiting,  that  sometimes  the  measures  taken  to 
secure  this  desirable  end  are  not  such  as  will  permit  the 
clear  light  of  day  to  shine  upon  them.  However,  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  much  on  this  point,  but  rather  to  record 
a  case  of  magnanimity  and  self-denial  which  came  under 
my  notice  at  a  recent  spring  show.  I  will  not  give 
the  locality  where  it  took  place,  nor  name  the  persons 
chiefly  interested.  A  class  for  twenty  plants  only 
brought  out  two  competitors,  but  both  groups  were  of 
excellent  merit,  and  well  staged.  The  judges  entered 
on  their  duties,  and  awarded  the  prizes  as  their 
knowledge  and  discretion  led  them,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  question  their  decision,  but  the  person  who  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  certainly  felt  somewhat 
aggrieved  at  the  award,  and  appealed  to  the  committee. 
The  judges’  attention  was  again  called  to  the  groups, 
but  they  failed  to  see  that  they  had  erred,  and  would 
not  alter  the  award.  In  a  short  time  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  placed  first,  finding  some  soreness  and 
irritability  was  working  in  the  breast  of  his  opponent, 
quietly  took  his  card  on  which  the  first  prize  had  been 
duly  recorded,  and  also  that  of  the  second  prize  group, 
and  desired  the  secretary  to  reverse  the  decision.  He 
was  perfectly  willing  to  be  put  second,  in  fact  he  desired 
it,  and  his  opponent  was  placed  in  the  first  position. 
Such  acts  of  self-abnegation  and  disinterestedness  comes 
so  seldom  under  one’s  notice,  that  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  record  that  we  still  have  those  in  our  exhibiting 
ranks  who  show  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  and  whose 
first  consideration  is  not  how  many  prizes  they  have 
secured,  nor  how  much  “siller  ”  has  come  to  the  bag. — 
W.  S.  P.  [A  generous  act  undoubtedly,  but  not  a 
fair  one  to  the  judges,  nor  one  which  any  right-minded 
exhibitor  would  accept.  If  the  committee  had  faith 
in  the  judges,  their  award  should  have  been  upheld.  It 
was  an  error  of  judgment  to  alter  the  award  under 
such  circumstances,  and  one  which  all  show  committees 
would  do  well  to  avoid.  Justice  before  generosity 
should  be  the  inflexible  rule  in  all  such  cases. — Ed.] 
- -*£<— - 

CULTURE  OF  THE  POINSETTIA. 

The  Poinsettia  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  when  well 
cultivated,  its  showy  scarlet  bracts  form  an  attractive 
feature  in  plant  stoves  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 
The  stock  of  plants  that  have  been  at  rest  since  their 
beauty  has  faded  and  gone,  will  now  require  overhaul¬ 
ing  and  assisting  to  start  into  fresh  growth,  by  giving 
a  good  watering  and  placing  them  in  a  temperature  of 
65°  or  thereabouts.  They  should  occupy  a  position 
where  they  will  obtain  plenty  of  light  to  ensure  their 
breaks  being  as  strong  as  possible,  as  by  starting  them 
in  some  out-of-the-way  corner — which  to  the  uninitiated 
they  really  seem  to  merit  from  their  stick-like  appear¬ 
ance  at  that  time — their  growth  will  be  weak  and  long- 
jointed,  and  not  possess  that  firmness  essential  to 
success  in  propagating  the  young  growths  to  form  a 
fresh  batch  of  plants.  "When  they  have  made  growth 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  taking  of  cuttings,  sever  the 
shoots  from  the  old  stem  with  a  slight  heel  if  possible, 
and  insert  them  singly  into  small  pots,  using  fine 
sandy  soil  ;  after  the  cuttings  are  inserted  place  them 
in  a  propagating  frame  or  other  close  quarters.  As 
soon  as  rooted  allow  a  little  air  to  prevent  them  be¬ 
coming  unduly  drawn,  and  re-pot  into  48-in.  pots  as 
soon  as  requisite,  shifting  into  pots  of  greater  size,  if  it 
be  desired  to  produce  large  plants. 

The  Poinsettia  is  not  over  fastidious  as  regards  soil, 
it  having  been  grown  in  all  sorts  from  peat  to  loam  ;  but 
that  which  we  prefer  is  composed  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  and  one  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure, 
adding  plenty  of  sharp  coarse  sand,  as  thorough 
drainage  and  porosity  of  soil  is  necessary  to  prevent 
anything  approaching  stagnation  at  the  root.  Defective 
drainage,  and  consequent  sourness  of  soil,  soon  causes 
the  roots  to  decay  and  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow  and 
drop  ;  and  as  the  beau  ideal  Poinsettia  should  possess 
good  bracts  and  green  healthy  foliage  down  to  the  pot, 
the  endeavour  should  be  made  to  produce  plants  in 
that  condition. 

During  the  summer  months  they  will  grow  and 
thrive  well  in  a  brick  pit  or  frame,  standing  them  on 
an  ash  bottom,  which  should  be  kept  damp,  syringing 
the  plants  overhead  in  the  afternoon  at  shutting-up 
time.  Careful  watering  is  necessary,  and  keeping  the 


plants  well  up  to  the  glass  will  promote  a  strong  stocky 
habit,  so  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  bracts. 
The  Poinsettia  delights  in  sunshine  when  in  active 
growth  and  robust  health,  so  that  shading  is  not 
required,  excepting  when  the  plants  have  been 
re-potted  ;  shade  and  a  close  temperature  are  then 
necessary  until  the  roots  have  fairly  taken  hold  of  the 
new  soil. 

I  remember  some  plants  we  had  in  48’s,  and  it  being 
desirable  they  should  remain  in  that  size  as  they  were 
required  dwarf,  we  plunged  them  in  a  sheltered  position 
out  of  doors  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  during  July 
and  August,  and  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  result ;  but  to  produce  good  dwarf  specimens  it  is 
preferable  to  propagate  some  good  points  in  August, 
which  will  make  nice  decorative  plants.  Poinsettias 
grown  in  unheated  pits  or  frames  should  be  removed  to 
a  suitable  temperature  when  the  nights  begin  to  get 
chilly  in  autumn.  Those  plants  which  it  is  necessary 
to  retain  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes  should  have  a 
light  position  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  65°  or 
thereabouts.  "Where  they  are  required  in  a  cut  state 
for  vase  furnishing,  we  prefer  to  plant  them  out  early 
in  September  in  a  Melon  house,  or  a  similar  structure 
furnished  with  bottom  heat,  which  we  consider  is  a 
great  help  to  them,  as  bottom  heat  assists  root  develop¬ 
ment — especially  after  being  turned  out  of  their  pots — 
thereby  helping  them  to  retain  their  foliage.  Those 
that  we  would  thus  plant  out  for  cutting  purposes  may 
be  the  old  plants  from  which  the  pot  specimens  were 
propagated,  and  which  may  have  two  or  more  shoots ; 
after  cutting  they  can  be  cleared  out  and  thrown  away, 
and  those  in  pots  kept  for  propagating  and  planting 
out  for  cutting  purposes  another  season.  After  the 
beauty  of  the  Poinsettia  is  over  they  require  very  little 
water,  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling,  and 
a  temperature  of  50°  will  suit  them  while  at  rest.— 
George  Potts ,  Jv.nr. 
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JASMINUM  SPECIES. 

The  Jasmine  of  some,  or  Jessamine  of  others,  is  very 
much  prized  for  the  abundance  of  sprays  of  grateful 
fragrance  which  it  produces.  The  common  Jasmine 
(Jasminum  officinale)  requires  no  praise  of  mine  bestowed 
upon  it  to  popularise  a  plant  so  generally  cultivated  ; 
though  from  its  hardiness  and  adaptability  for  covering 
walls  and  arbours,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its 
favour.  This  species  comes  from  Northern  India  and 
Persia.  Next  in  order,  from  its  freedom  in  producing 
fragrant  yellow  flowers  through  the  winter  season,  is 
the  winter  Jasmine  (J.  nudiflorum),  which  is  to  be  seen 
cultivated  in  villa  gardens  as  well  as  in  those  of 
noblemen.  It  is  very  hardy,  though  frequently  its 
flowers  are  sadly  spoilt  by  the  north-east  winds  when 
exposed  to  that  quarter.  "When  planted  on  a  south¬ 
west  aspect,  it  does  not  receive  those  dreaded  winds, 
and  the  blooms  are  better  preserved.  These  are  very 
useful  for  cut-flower  purposes,  lasting  as  they  do  for  a 
long  time  after  removal  from  the  plant.  Those  above 
mentioned  are  both  extremely  hardy ;  but  there  are 
two  others  requiring  greenhouse  treatment  which,  I 
think,  deserve  extensive  cultivation.  I  refer  to 
J.  grandiflorum  and  J.  gracillimum,  both  of  which 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  pot  culture,  and  are  useful 
for  standing  among  the  various  good  things  met  with 
in  a  well-furnished  conservatory.  J.  gracillimum  was 
introduced  from  Northern  Borneo,  flowering  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  in  1SS0,  at  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons’  nursery,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
become  a  great  acquisition.  Hybridisers  may,  in  the 
near  future,  be  able  to  give  us  a  variety  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  and  they  wfill  be  a  welcome  addition  to  so 
popular  a  plant  as  the  Jasmine.  Other  species  are 
J.  revolutum,  J.  odoratissimum,  and  J.  Sambac,  all 
deserving  of  notice.  The  four  first  dwelt  upon  are  the 
cream  of  a  class  of  plants  which  are  prized  alike  by 
high  and  low,  and  are  adapted  for  decorating  the  tables 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  for  the  adornment  of  the  cottage 
home. — J.  S.  T. 

- - 

ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

Youk  correspondent,  “F.  R.  S.,”  states  that  this  Fern, 
which  is  probably  a  sport  from  A.  tenerum,  rarely 
produces  seed  spores.  This,  I  take  it,  infers  that  it 
occasionally  does  so.  I  should  much  like  to  know  from 
the  writer  or  any  other  grower,  when  and  where  spores 
have  been  observed  upon  the  plant,  and  if  any  young 
plants  have  ever  been  raised  by  such  means.  I  do  not 
say  that  none  ever  have  been  so  obtained,  but  it  has 
not  come  under  my  notice.  I  remember  once  trying  to 
cause  spores  to  be  developed  on  some  plants,  and  with 
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this  end  in  view  put  some  plants  in  baskets,  and  hung 
them  up  in  the  fernery,  where  they  certainly  obtained 
a  drier  atmosphere  and  a  greater  amount  of  light  than 
where  grown  on  the  stage.  Still,  though  they  were 
thus  treated  for  some  considerable  time,  I  never 
managed  to  observe  any  spores  on  them,  nor  on  a  score 
of  large  specimens  we  grew  in  a  house,  the  whole  front 
of  which  was  devoted  to  this  variety.  I  notice  also 
that  peat  is  advised  to  be  used  among  the  soil.  Now 
if  there  was  any  thing  I  found  unsuitable  it  was  peat. 
Hy  mixture  was  yellow  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
sand.  If  a  little  limestone  broken  small  was  mixed 
with  it  so  much  the  better.  Plenty  of  light  may  be 
given,  but  not  strong  sunshine.  Water  freely  when 
growth  has  commenced,  pot  on  as  the  plants  require, 
and  occasionally  divide  an  old  plant,  and  start  away 
with  a  number  of  fresh  young  pieces. — P.  S.  TV. 
[Spores  have  been  found  on  A.  Farleyense,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  of  young  plants  of  the  same  having  been 
obtained  from  the  spores.  For  reference  to  this  subject 
see  The  Gardening  World,  vol.  iii,  p.  296.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  another  observer  and  cultivator, 
if  young  plants  should  be  obtained  from  spores  of  a 
fertile  frond  of  A.  Farleyense,  they  would  turn  out  to 
be  A.  Ghiesbreghti,  of  which  the  former  is  supposed  to 
be  merely  a  barren  seedling.  A.  Ghiesbreghti,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  A.  scutum,  is  itself  a  seedling  from 

A.  tenerum,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams’  nursery  at  Holloway  some  years  ago. 
For  this  observer’s  evidence  see  The  Gardening 
World,  vol.  iii,  p.  328,  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
A.  Farleyense  see  p.  475  of  the  same  volume. — Ed.] 

- - 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Iris  Persica. — This  lovely  little  Iris  is  flowering  now 
in  a  sheltered  nook.  Its  charm  to  a  plant  lover  is  its 
exquisite  colour,  and  its  soft  delicate  perfume  ;  flower¬ 
ing  so  early  gives  it  an  interest  that  would,  perhaps, 
be  wanting  if  it  delayed  disclosing  its  beauty  until  the 
more  gaudy  members  of  the  family  were  in  flower. 

Narcissus  nanus  angustifolius.  —  This  hardy 
little  Daffodil  has  quite  as  good  a  claim  on  gardeners 
as  the  giants  of  the  bicolor  section.  Our  earliest  flower 
opened  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March,  and 
long  before  the  month  was  spent  they  were  in  full 
beauty.  In  size  of  flower  it  comes  between  Minor  and 
Minimus,  but  is  earlier  than  either.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  grow  it  amongst  the  mossy  Saxifrages  and  Sedums, 
which  prevents  the  flowers  being  spoiled  by  rain. 

Iberis  sttlosa. — In  the  rock  garden  this  perennial 
Candytuft  has  been  flowering  for  the  last  month  quite 
freely.  It  is  a  very  dwarf  plant,  compact,  and  of  a 
pleasing  pinkish  white  colour,  easily  grown  from  seed. 
It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  early  spring  flowers, 
especially  as  it  comes  in  long  before  I.  gibraltarica, 
and  is  far  more  hardy.  In  Easter  week  a  plant  of  this 
species  was  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  flowering  as  well 
as  it  would  have  done  outside,  but  certainly  not 
better,  and  giving  visitors  rather  a  mistaken  notion 
about  its  hardiness. — J.  TV.  0.,  Pinner. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.—  April  18 th. 

PUSCHKINIA  LIBANOTICA  COUP  ACT  A. 

In  this  variety  we  have  the  best  form  of  the  striped 
Squill,  which  differs  from  the  type  in  the  flowers  being 
more  numerous  and  more  densely  arranged  on  the 
scape.  The  blooms  resemble  those  of  a  Scilla,  but  the 
basal  portion  is  cup-shaped  and  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue 
externally,  while  the  segments  are  white  with  a  sky- 
blue  midrib.  The  accepted  botanical  name  of  the 
plant  is  P.  scilloides  compacta.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  and  also  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden. 

Oncidium  undulatum. 

This  is  one  of  the  twining  species  belonging  to  the 
section  Microchila,  with  a  small  lip — in  this  case  brown. 
The  sepals  are  triangular,  clawed,  and  brown,  while  the 
petals  are  similar  in  shape,  but  smaller,  brown  at  the 
base,  white  upwards,  and  somewhat  blotched.  The 
habit  is  similar  to  that  of  0.  macranthum.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  atrosanguineum. 
The  varietal  name  takes  its  rise  from  the  deep  crimson 
or  blood-coloured  spathe.  This  organ  is  also  of  large 
size,  oblong  in  outline,  and  twisted  somewhat,  so  that 
it  stands  out  horizontally  ;  the  scarlet  spadix  is 
spirally  coiled.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 


Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway. 

CORDTLINE  AUSTRALIS  VARIEGATA. 

For  description  of  this  plant  see  p.  519.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Selaginella  cuspidata  crispa. 

For  description  see  p.  519.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Double  Violet,  Victoria. 

A  fine  group  of  plants  was  exhibited,  showing  them 
to  be  very  floriferous  and  hardy.  Last  year’s  leaves  lie 
side  by  side  with  those  developed  since  spring,  and  both 
kinds  are  quite  healthy.  The  flowers  are  of  handsome 
size,  deep  violet-blue,  perfectly  double,  and  highly 
fragrant.  The  leaves  are  specially  suitable  for  mount¬ 
ing  the  flowers  with.  Floricultural  Certificate.  Exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Westlake  Nursery,  Isleworth. 

Double  Cinerarias. 

Aspasia. — The  flower  heads  of  this  form  are  freely 
produced  on  branching  panicles,  and  individually  are 
large  in  size,  almost  globular,  and  deep  blue,  with  the 
tips  of  the  florets  tinted  with  violet-purple. 

Rosinie. —  In  this  form  the  panicles  of  heads  are 
broader,  and  the  heads  themselves  are  larger,  sub- 
globular,  perfectly  double  and  deep  purple,  sometimes 
showing  the  white  underside  of  the  florets  by  their 
being  incurved  at  the  margins. 

Faust.  — The  globular  heads  in  this  case  are  slightly 
smaller  than  those  of  Rosinie,  and  paler  in  colour — 
being  of  a  cheerful  or  pleasing,  soft  rosy  tint.  In  all 
the  three  cases  the  plants  were  exceedingly  dwarf,  with 
good  foliage.  Floricultural  Certificates.  All  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Amaryllis. 

Aspasia. — Four  large  flowers  were  produced  on  a  scape 
about  15  ins.  in  height.  They  are  white,  striated  and 
suffused  with  scarlet,  especially  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  segments.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  white. 

Exquisite. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  notable 
for  their  size  and  great  regularity,  the  segments  being 
very  broad  and  much  imbricated,  intense  scarlet,  and 
deep  crimson  towards  the  base. 

Thackeray. — Of  the  three,  this  is  certainly  the 
finest  variety,  having  very  large,  rounded  and  regular 
flowers,  with  broad  much  imbricated  segments,  of  an 
intense  crimson  colour  from  base  to  apex.  The  tube  is 
short,  the  perianth  flattened  out,  and  four  flowers  were 
borne  on  a  scape  about  18  ins.  high.  Floricultural 
Certificates.  All  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Monarch. — The  flowers  of  which  four  were  borne 
on  a  scape  about  2  ft.  in  height,  have  a  short  tube 
with  a  widely  expanded  limb  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  with 
a  white  six-rayed  star  on  the  basal  half. 

Albert  Victor. — While  the  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  equally  as  large  perhaps  as  those  of  the  last-named, 
they  are  less  expanded,  but  with  broad  imbricated 
segments  of  a  deep  crimson,  with  the  white  mid-ribs 
margined  at  the  base  with  crimson  lines.  Floricultural 
Certificates.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener 
to  Francis  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Auriculas. 

Map.mion. — This  name  has  been  given  to  a  seedling, 
a  new  variety  of  the  show  Auricula  belonging  to  the 
grey-edged  class.  The  throat  is  yellow,  the  paste 
white,  the  body  colour  black,  and  the  broad  edge  grey, 
as  already  mentioned.  The  foliage  is  ample  and  mealy, 
while  the  flowers  are  large,  and  all  give  evidence  of 
robust  constitution. 

Emperor  Frederick. — The  flowers  of  this  Alpine 
variety  of  Auricula  are  of  good  size  and  substance. 
They  have  a  broad,  well-defined,  golden  yellow  paste, 
with  a  body  colour  of  deep  brownish  or  blackish  purple, 
fading  into  a  broad,  dull  brownish  purple  margin.  It 
is  of  vigorous  constitution.  Floricultural  Certificates. 
Both  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Francis 
Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Roses. 

Rosa  polyantha  minutifolia  alba. — In  this  we  have 
an  exceedingly  pretty  and  attractive  subject  for  culti- 
tion  in  pots,  to  be  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  conser¬ 
vatory,  or  for  the  purpose  of  bouquet  or  button-hole 
bouquet  making.  A  group  of  plants  was  exhibited  not 
exceeding  6  ins.  in  height,  well  branched,  with  broad, 
corymbose  or  flat-topped  panicles  of  small,  perfectly 
double,  and  pure  white  flowers.  The  leaves  are  small, 
with  proportionately  small  leaflets  of  a  deep  green 
colour. 

Duchess  of  Rutland.  —  The  plants  of  this  new 
seedling  hybrid  perpetual  Rose  are  of  the  same  type  as 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  have  evidently  been  flowered 


for  the  first  time,  as  the  straight  stems  terminate  in  a 
single  flower  of  large  size  and  compact  form,  sub- 
conical  when  expanding,  and  clear  delicate  pink, 
becoming  much  paler  as  they  expand,  with  the  petals 
revolute  at  the  margins  when  the  flower  becomes  more 
open,  but  still  very  compact.  The  leaves  and  leaflets 
are  of  large  size,  good  substance,  light  green,  and 
closely  covering  the  stems.  Floricultural  Certificates. 
Both  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  Shepperton, 
Middlesex. 

Cyclamens. 

Lord  Hillingdon. — The  foliage  of  this  variety  is 
ample  and  beautifully  marbled.  The  flowers  are 
much  above  the  average  size,  with  broad  imbricating 
segments  of  a  soft  pink  colour,  with  a  deep  crimson- 
purple  mouth.  The  segments  are  also  regularly 
reflexed,  as  in  the  type. 

Dixon  Hartland. — The  foliage  of  this  variety  is 
similarly  ample  to  that  of  the  last  variety,  and  the 
flowers  equally  large,  suffused  with  pink  on  a  white 
ground,  and  thinly  spotted  with  purple,  with  a  deep 
purple  'mouth.  Floricultural  Certificates.  Both  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  John  Odell,  nurseryman,  Gould’s  Green, 
Hillingdon,  Middlesex. 

Narcissi. 

N.  bicolor  J.  B.  M.  Camm. — While  retaining  evidence 
of  its  being  a  variety  of  N.  bicolor,  the  pale  yellow 
corona,  fading  with  age  to  a  pale  lemon,  almost 
obliterates  its  affinity  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned. 
The  flowers  on  the  whole  are  of  average  size,  with 
spreading  pure  white  segments,  and  very  distinct. 

N.  Leedsi  Duchess  of  Westminster. — The  typical 
form  of  this  is  one  of  the  garden  hybrids  with  coronas 
about  half  the  length  of  the  segments.  In  this  case  it 
is  narrowly  cup-shaped,  or  even  campanulate,  and  pale 
yellow,  fading  to  lemon.  The  segments  are  pure  white. 
Floricultural  Certificates.  Both  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Motes  from 


The  West  Coates  Winter  G-arden,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — A  visit  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons’  winter  garden,  Edinburgh,  always 
affords  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  to  those  who 
love  forced  flowers.  We  noticed  the  other  day  when 
passing  through,  a  display  of  Rhododendrons  which  was 
truly  magnificent,  the  plants  grown  in  tubs  and 
pots,  having  attained  a  great  size,  and  they  were 
superbly  covered  with  flower ;  in  particular,  Auguste 
Van  Geert,  which  was  exceptionally  fine,  the  plants 
measuring  10  ft.  in  height  by  6  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
trusses  of  bloom  of  immense  size  and  splendour. 
Everestianum,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  Mrs.  John  Clutton, 
8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  were  so  covered  with  bloom  as  nearly  to 
hide  the  foliage;  Maculosum,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  many 
other  equally  grand  sorts.  Nor  should  the  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  be  lost  sight  of,  fine  specimens  of 
Countess  of  Haddington,  7  ft.  high  ;  Fragrantissima, 
5  ft.  high,  with  its  pure  white  flowers  perfuming  the 
whole  house ;  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam  and  many  others. 
On  the  side  table  were  great  quantities  of  very  fine 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Heaths  and  Clivias,  with  numer¬ 
ous  Scilla  prseeox  in  pots  in  full  flower  and  very  chaste  ; 
here  and  there  a  large  standard  or  bush  of  Azalea 
mollis,  in  all  the  glory  of  those  shades  of  rosy  salmon 
wh.ch  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  tribe  of  plants 
in  such  perfection. 

The  collection  of  half-specimen  Indian  Azaleas  is 
most  meritorious,  the  plants  averaging  about  3  ft.,  by  2J 
ft.,  being  covered  with  bloom,  but  not  tied  in  such  per¬ 
fect  cones  as  is  usually  the  case.  This  gives  them  a 
light  feathery  appearance,  with  sufficient  foliage  peep¬ 
ing  out  to  show  the  flowers  to  their  greatest  advantage. 
Empress  of  India,  a  double  variety,  is  superb  amongst 
the  newer  kinds,  while  Flambeau  for  intensity  of  colour 
is  quite  unequalled  in  the  whole  group.  What  a  pity 
it  is  not  a  larger  flower  !  No  doubt  our  Continental 
friends  will  ere  long  do  something  in  this  direction. 
And  who  can  overlook  the  magnificent  Mdlle.  Iris 
Lefebvre,  such  size  of  blooms  and  purity  of  colour ;  nor 
can  the  eye  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  La 
Victoria  and  Kcenigen  Cleopatra,  or  the  immensity  of 
the  flowers  of  Charmer,  Due  de  Nassau,  and  Marechal 
McMahon.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  special  points 
of  interest  to  be  seen,  but  there  are  many  others  deserv¬ 
ing  attention  in  this  establishment. 


A  Kentish  Fruit  Growers’  Society.  — A  daily  paper 
states  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  fruit  growers’ 
society  among  East  Kent  agriculturists  upon  the 
Canadian  plan,  with  a  view  to  develop  the  fruit  industry. 
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National  Auricula  &  Primula  Society. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Southern  Section  of  this 
society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  in  the  Drill 
Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  James  Street, 
Westminster  (adjoining  St.  James’s  Park  Station, 
District  Railway).  A  luncheon  will  be  provided  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  at  1.30  p.m.,  for 
members  and  their  friends,  at  which  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  M.P.  will  preside,  and  Samuel  Barlow, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  will  occupy  the  vice-chair.  We  learn  from 
Mr.  Douglas  that  the  prospects  of  a  good  show  are 
much  brighter  than  they  were  a  week  ago,  the  flowers 
having  come  on  rapidly  since  the  change  in  the  weather. 
One  of  the  leading  northern  exhibitors  has  signified 
his  intention  of  being  present,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
more  will  be  able  to  do  the  same. 

Florists  and  their  Critics. 

Florists  in  all  generations  have  been  assailed  for  their 
hard-and-fast  lines,  the  narrowness  of  their  sympathies, 
and  their  inability  to  understand  the  breadth,  the 
largeness,  and  the  glories  of  nature.  Let  us  see  what 
the  fathers  had  to  say  on  the  matter.  My  dear  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Wood,  editor  of  the  Midland  Florist, 
was  eminently  a  representative  florist.  No  man  more 
than  he  better  understood  or  more  keenly  admired  the 
points  of  a  fine  Tulip  or  a  richly-marked  Carnation. 
As  a  judge  of  the  latter,  no  one  of  his  day,  save  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  stood  on  the  same  level  with 
him.  He  is  speaking  at  a  gathering  of  florists  as¬ 
sembled  to  do  honour  to  a  Carnation  grower  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  display  of  the  flower,  and  says  of  the 
“pursuits  of  the  florist”  : — “Dealing  with  that  which 
so  purely  appealed  to  the  eye,  and  which  required,  in 
all  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  preparatory  study  before 
the  excellence  of  the  subject  presented  could  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  it  was  no  wonder  that  misapprehension  existed. 
But  that  misapprehension  was  no  bar  to  the  excellence 
of  the  florist’s  aims  or  his  labours,  nor  was  it  any  bar 
to  the  propriety  of  his  pursuit  or  the  truthfulness  of  his 
taste  that  he  turned  with  disgust  from  an  inferior  type 
of  the  cultivated  flower,  and  would  be  pleased  only 
with  the  highest  attainable  excellence.  Would  the  art 
of  painting  be  condemned  because  Raphael  could  not 
delight  in  the  daub  suspended  over  a  village  ale-house  ? 
Would  the  beauty  of  sculpture  be  denied  because  a 
Flaxman,  a  Canova,  or  a  Thorwaldsen  would  not  be 
content  with  the  crude  botchings  of  an  ignorant  mason  ? 
No  ;  and  the  florist  no  more  deserved  reprehension  for 
the  rejection  of  imperfect  types  of  cultivation.” 

“Another  grand  error,  which  he  had  often  found 
prevailing  with  respect  to  the  pursuits  of  the  florist, 
was  the  idea  that  it  implanted  in  him  a  distaste  for 
wild  flowers.  Why,  to  the  florist  all  nature  is 
glorious.  The  blade  of  grass  beneath  his  feet,  the 
banks  of  Cowslips  and  Primroses,  the  field  of  gold- 
cups,  the  waving  corn,  the  foliage  of  trees,  the  un¬ 
dulating  plains,  the  towering  hills,  the  dense  forests 
and  beetling  crags — all,  all  are  beautiful,  filling  him 
with  a  delight  which  only  those  so  inspired  can 
realise.”  Adverting  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the 
explorers  of  the  past  and  present  day,  men  to  whose 
energy  we  owed  some  of  the  loveliest  gems  which 
adorned  our  gardens  and  conservatories,  and  ivho  in 
their  pursuit  had  braved  the  dangers  to  be  encountered 
from  savage  beasts,  and  more  savage  men — penetrated 
the  thickest  jungles,  and  opened  up  countries,  till  then 
hermetically  sealed  to  civilised  men — Mr.  Wood  dwelt 
upon  the  delights  of  floriculture.  “From  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  from  the  merchant  in  his  counting-house 
to  the  toiling  artisan  freed  from  the  labour  of  his  work¬ 
shop,  on  all  alike  it  sheds  a  charm.” 

Can  our  friends  find  any  lack  of  harmony,  or  of  that 
upon  which  harmony  always  must  rest — truth,  in  these 
ringing  trumpet  notes  ? 

Another  speaker,  following  Mr.  Wood,  said,  quoting 
from  an  eminent  modem  writer:  “Flowers,  besides 
being  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  suggestive  of  every 
other  kind  of  beauty— of  gentleness,  of  youthfulness, 
of  hope.  They  are  evidence  of  nature’s  good  nature  ; 
proofs  manifest  that  she  means  us  well,  and  more  than 
well ;  that  she  loves  to  give  us  the  beautiful  in  addition 
to  the  useful.  They  neutralise  bad  with  good  ; 
beautify  good  itself,  make  life  livelier,  human  bloom 
more  blooming,  and  anticipate  the  spring  of  heaven 
over  the  winter  of  the  grave.  Their  very  frailty  and 
the  shortness  of  their  lives  please  us,  because  of  this  their 
indestructible  association  with  beauty  ;  for  while  they 
make  us  regret  our  own  like  transitory  existence,  they 
sooth  us  with  a  consciousness,  however  dim,  of  our 


power  to  perceive  beauty  ;  therefore  of  our  link  with 
something  divine  and  deathless,  and  of  our  right  to  hope 
that  immortal  thoughts  will  have  immortal  realisation. ” 

These  words,  spoken  at  Derby  on  August  8th,  1854, 
were  addressed  to  an  audience  purely  and  simply  of 
florists — the  largest  I  have  ever  known  gathered 
together,  and  the  ringing  cheers  which  followed  their 
utterance  plainly  betokened  how  heartily  they  were 
endorsed.  Do  our  critics  think  florists  have  become 
different  men  in  the  thirty-four  years  which  have 
passed  since  that  day  ? — E.  S.  D. 

James’s  Strain  of  Cinerarias. 

The  show  of  Cinerarias  which  Mr.  James  has  in  his 
very  admirable  long-span  houses  at  Farnliam  Royal, 
Slough,  is  not  less  beautiful  than  last  year,  whilst  the 
plants  exhibit  almost  unusual  compactness  of  habit — 
part  product  of  good  cultivation  and  ample  light  and 
air,  and  part  the  result  of  the  excellence  of  the  strain. 
Without  doubt  the  plants  are  all  well  grown,  but  then 
there  is  no  speciality  of  culture.  It  is  not  more  than 
can  be  seen  in  any  other  garden  where  houses  are 
adapted  to  the  plants.  Generally,  quality  in  the 
flowers  is  therefore  more  due  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  strain  than  to  exceptional  culture.  The  bulk  of 
the  2,000  plants  in  such  beautiful  bloom  are  in  24’s— 
not  large  ones,  but  an  admirable  size  for  flowering  plants. 
The  former  special  feature  of  the  strain— by  some 
thought  a  faulty  one,  in  that  the  colours  were  chiefly 
seifs,  and  therefore  a  little  sombre — is  now  counteracted 
by  the  introduction  of  some  very  attractive  light  hues 
into  it,  so  that  one  house  is  full  of  seifs  in  big  blocks 
of  colours,  and  another  one  is  as  full  of  light-edged 
flowers,  also  in  blocks  of  colours.  The  seifs  include 
white,  blue,  purple,  cerise,  red,  and  crimson.  The 


Cineraria  of  Ten  Years  Ago. 


light  flowers  have  various  coloured  edgings  in  great 
variety,  and  more  or  less  deep.  Generally  the  size  of 
the  flowers  increases  yearly,  not  a  few  being  of  re¬ 
markable  dimensions,  but  still  all  are  borne  in  good 
heads. 

Really  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  height  of  per¬ 
fection  in  form  in  Cinerarias,  as  the  best  flowers  show 
such  superior  excellence,  that  advance  in  this  direction 
seems  impossible.  Flowers  3  ins.  across,  and  even 
larger,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
all  the  blooms  being  engraved  natural  size,  seem 
also  big  enough  for  anything  ;  and  whilst  it  is 
impossible  to  place  any  limit  upon  the  development 
of  nature  in  the  hands  of  the  florist,  yet,  as  far  as 
present  tastes  go,  it  does  seem  as  if  Cineraria  blooms 
were  large  enough  for  any  taste  now.  It  was  specially 
noticeable  that  whilst  the  Cineraria  houses  were  some¬ 
what  shaded  when  the  sun  burst  out  with  force,  yet 
the  doors  at  either  end  were  kept  wide  open  from  early 
till  late,  not  only  to  keep  the  structures  as  cool  as 
possible,  but  also  to  enable  the  bees  from  the  hives 
near  to  have  free  access.  These  insects  were  lured  into 
the  houses  in  large  numbers,  and  worked  hard  in 
gathering  pollen,  thus  also  fertilising  the  flowers. 

The  flowers  so  faithfully  represented  in  our  illus¬ 
tration  in  all  respects  excepting  the  colours  are :— (a) 
Marie,  pure  white  with  a  purple  disc,  new  this  season  ; 
(6)  Coquette,  dark  crimson-mauve,  with  a  broad  white 
zone  round  the  purple  disc  ;  (c)  Favourite,  reddish 
purple,  tinted  with  purple  where  it  merges  into  the 
white  zone  round  the  dark  purplish  crimson  centre  ; 

( d )  Gaiety,  a  warm  rosy  carmine  self,  with  a  pale  disc  ; 

(e)  an  unnamed  purplish  crimson  flower,  with  a  broad 
white  zone  ;  and  (/)  Irene,  very  dark  rich  purple  shaded 
with  violet,  and  having  a  narrow  white  band  round 
the  disc.  Growers  of  these  grand  decorative  plants 
have  witnessed  a  marvellous  improvement  in  the  size 


and  quality  of  the  flowers  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  which — as  far,  at  least,  as  size  is  concerned — can 
easily  be  realised  by  comparing  the  accompanying  small 
illustration,  prepared  some  ten  years  ago,  with  the 
flowers  of  to-day. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens  at  Farnham  Royal. 

The  large  collection  of  Chinese  Primulas  grown  by  Mr. 
J.  James,  at  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  as  seen  a  few 
days  ago,  were  passing  into  the  seeding.  The  best 
whites  were  the  select  old  white,  the  Fern -leaved  Snow¬ 
flake,  a  real  beauty  ;  and  Purity,  a  grand  white  on  red 
Fern-shaped  foliage.  The  blue  form  is  grown  well, 
but  is,  even  in  the  bright  light,  ineffective.  A  very 
much  finer  and  more  pleasing  form  is  a  splendid  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  lavender-hued  strain,  named  Mary  James. 
Advance  is  a  very  pleasing  rich  magenta-hued  form, 
the  flowers  very  fine  ;  and  of  a  deeper  shade  is  Sion 
Red,  a  superb  selection  of  the  Chiswick  Red,  and  one 
of  the  richest  we  have  seen.  The  double  scarlet  is  seen 
in  a  big  batch,  and  a  wonderfully  fine  thing  it  is.  A 
selection  named  Great  Western,  having  huge  cerise-red 
flowers  on  dark  semi-Fern  leaves,  promises  to  make  a 
fine  novelty.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  fast  selec¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  develop  out  in  the  pure  air  and  light 
of  Farnham  Royal. 

Judging  by  the  same  result,  in  a  very  few  years  we 
shall  doubtless  see  some  superb  things  in  the  way  of 
dark  red  Cyclamens  from  Farnham  Royal.  Amongst 
some  seedling  darks,  Mr.  James  has  one  or  two  specially 
fine — indeed,  the  finest  darks  we  have  seen,  being 
almost  Giganteums  in  character,  and  of  wonderful 
form  and  substance.  One  plant  carrying  some  half- 
dozen  flowers  exhibits  such  fine  quality,  that  it  would 
have  received  the  highest  honours  easily  anywhere. 
The  whites  and  the  rosy  hues  are  beautiful  also,  as  well 
as  very  fine.  Some  few  of  the  rose-tinted  flowers  should 
prove  the  forerunners  of  a  beautiful  strain  in  Cyclamens. 
Presently  also  there  will  be  a  grand  show  of  Calceo¬ 
larias  of  doubtless  the  finest  strain  in  the  world. 
What  a  sensation  would  be  created  could  Mr.  James 
but  set  up  at  any  of  the  London  spring  or  early  summer 
shows  banks  of  some  500  plants  of  his  Cinerarias  or 
Calceolarias  ! 


Reflesed  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Revision  Committee  (Messrs.  Lewis  Castle,  George 
Gordon,  and  Harman  Payne)  appointed  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  to  tabulate  and  arrange  the 
returns  for  the  new  catalogue,  have  prepared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  reflexed  Japanese  varieties  as  a  guide  to 
growers  intending  to  compete  in  the  new  classes 
provided  for  these  varieties.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  varieties  named  as  Japanese  reflexed  are  only 
excluded  from  the  true  reflexed  class,  they  can  be 
shown  in  all  the  other  Japanese  classes  as  before. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  .thirty  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  named  varieties  which  they  consider  should 
be  classed  in  the  new  section,  and  a  total  exceeding 
sixty  varieties  have  been  thus  mentioned.  The  follow¬ 
ing  twenty-four  have  obtained  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  and  will  form  the  select  list  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  exhibition.  They  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  merit  as  determined  by  the  votes,  and 
those  that  are  also  specially  adapted  for  culture  as 


specimen  plants  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 


*Elaine 

•Maiden’s  Blush 
Triomphe  du  Nord 
*Dr.  Macary 
La  Triomphante 
L’Adorable 
Magdeleine  Tezier 
*M.  Astorg 
Amy  Furze 
Jeanne  Delaux 
Pere  Delaux 
M.  John  Laing 


*Val  d’Andorre 
*M.  Henry  Jacotot 
•Flambeau 
Gorgeous 
*La  Nymphe 
Criterion 
•L’Africaine 
•Roseum  superbum 
Phoebus 
•Margot 

•William  Holmes 
•Tendresse. 


A  few  have  advocated  transferring  Cullingfordi  to 
the  Japanese  reflexed  section,  but  the  majority  are  in 


favour  of  its  retention  in  the  true  reflexed  class. 


Cinerarias. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe,  in  the  case  of  the  batch  of 
Cinerarias  exhibited  recently  by  Mr.  J.  James, 
that  the  dark  disk  or  centre  predominated.  If 
anyone  will  compare  two  flowers  having  a  white  ring 
round  the  disk  and  a  margin  of  crimson  or  purple, 
one  flower  having  a  dark,  and  the  other  a  light  grey 
disk,  they  will  see  how  much  more  of  life  and  expres¬ 
sion  is  imparted  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  A 
grey  disk  imparts  a  cold  and  inanimate  appearance  to 
the  blossoms,  in  the  same  way  as  a  pale  tube  does  to 
an  Auricula  ;  while  a  golden  tube  lights  it  up  with  the 
brilliancy  of  a  jewel.  The  snowy  purity  of  the  white 
variety,  Maria,  which  received  a  First  Class  Certificate, 
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was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  almost  black  disk  in  the 
centre  of  it.  Perhaps  the  blossoms  of  this  variety  may 
be  regarded  as  a  little  too  large  to  secure  refinement 
of  form,  but  perhaps  this  will  come  with  a  generation 
or  two  of  propagated  plants.  The  founders  of  the  old 
National  Floricultural  Society  were  always  right  in 
insisting  upon  the  presence  of  the  dark  disk  as  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  quality  of  a  Cineraria. 
—R.  D. 

Polyanthuses. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  inquiries  are  being  made 
after  named  varieties  of  the  charming  gold-laced 


What  sort  of  display  of  these  Polyanthuses  there  will 
be  in  London  on  Tuesday,  one  can  only  conjecture. 
My  own  plants  are  very  late  in  flowering,  and  at  present 
I  have  two  only  in  bloom,  and  those  two  of  the  earliest 
— Prince  Regent  and  William  the  Fourth  ;  the  others 
come  on  very  slowly  indeed.  At  the  end  of  February 
they  promised  to  flower  early,  and  I  wrote  to  that  effect 
at  the  time  ;  but  I  had  not  calculated  upon  the  long 
spell  of  cold  winds  and  such  retarding  weather.  All 
growers  of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  are  agreed  that 
cold  east  winds  are  injurious  to  the  plants,  and  such 
a  long  spell  of  them — if  not  from  the  east,  from 


of  the  varieties.  It  is  not  well  to  allow  a  stem  to  carry 
too  many  pips — seven  or  eight  are  enough  to  make  a 
good  symmetrical  truss,  therefore  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  this  number,  leaving  only  those  likely 
to  be  the  most  perfect  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
practice  of  the  old  growers  of  plants  for  exhibition  might 
be  followed,  by  inserting  a  little  cotton-wool  between 
them  just  before  they  begin  to  open,  so  as  to  allow 
them  free  room  in  which  to  expand.  As  the  sun  is  daily 
acquiring  power,  the  expanding  blossoms  should  be 
shaded  from  its  rays  when  hot,  at  the  same  time  not 
depriving  the  plants  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. — E.  L. 


Varieties  of  Cineraria,  natural  size.  A,  Marie  ;  B,  Coquette  ;  C,  Favourite  ;  D,  Gaiety  ;  E,  unnamed ;  F,  Irene. 


Polyanthus,  which  point  to  a  reviving  interest  in  this 
refined  flower.  If  anyone  might  be  said  to  find 
refinement  in  a  flower,  it  is  in  a  perfectly  marked  pip  of 
Cheshire  Favourite,  George  the  Fourth,  or  Prince  Regent. 
I  have  now  a  small  expanded  truss  of  bloom  of  the  last- 
named,  and  the  marking  is  so  good,  that  it  appears  like 
an  artistic  setting  in  gold  on  a  ground  of  rich  crimson- 
maroon  velvet.  It  is  true  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
variety  in  the  gold-laced  section — although  there  is 
much  more  than  is  generally  supposed  by  casual  ob¬ 
servers — but  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  well- 
marked  flowers  to  which  a  devotee,  with  a  keen  eye  for 
beauty,  is  compelled  to  submit. 


the  north  and  north-west  also— appeared  to  have  a 
benumbing  effect  on  them.  They  may  be  said  to 
have  stood  still  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  and  it  is 
only  within  the  past  three  weeks  that  they  have  put 
forth  a  kindly  growth.  At  this  stage  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  necessary,  provided  that  anything  in  the  way 
of  cold  chilling  winds  are  not  permitted  to  blow  on  the 
flowers,  or  it  will  affect  their  perfect  development. 
Nor  should  they  be  suffered  to  want  for  water.  In  the 
case  of  plants  that  are  thoroughly  established  in  their 
pots,  a  little  weak  manure-water  will  be  beneficial,  but 
it  should  be  given  with  great  care,  and  only  when  the 
grower  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  requirements 


Emmerton’s  Treatiss  on  Florist’s  Flowers. 

I  am  pleased  to  think  that  the  information  concerning 
this  work  has  proved  of  service  to  “R.  V.”,  but  what 
astonishes  me  is  that  he,  having  access  to  our  great 
national  library,  failed  to  find  the  book  in  the  official 
catalogues.  I  never  heard  of  the  work  in  question 
until  it  was  inquired  for  by  “  R.  V.”,  and  being  at  the 
Museum  on  other  business,  thought  I  would  look  it  up. 
As  I  am  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  enormous  catalogue  there,  I  can  assure  “  R.  V.” 
that  I  found  the  reference  to  Emmerton’s  work  in  less 
than  three  minutes  from  the  time  of  starting,  and  had 
the  book  before  me  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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“R.  V.”  has,  I  notice,  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the 
Museum,  so  it  may  be  useful  if  I  put  him  in  the  way 
of  perusing  Emmerton’s  work  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  as  to  many  men  a  save  of  time  is  a  save  of 
money. 

First  let  him  fill  up  his  form  in  this  manner — 


Press 

Mark. 

Name  of  author,  &c. 

Place. 

Date. 

Size. 

7054 

b.b. 

Emmerton,  Isaac, 
a  plain  and 
practical  treatise 
on  the  culture 
and  management 
of  the  Auricula, 
&c. 

London. 

1819. 

12mo. 

adding  his  signature  and  seat. 

If  he  will  then  take  his  ticket  to  the  superintendent’s 
desk,  and  ask  for  the  book  to  be  supplied  without 
delay,  “  E.  Y.”  will  have  no  necessity  to  search  the 
catalogue  at  all.  I  may  observe  that  in  looking  for 
books  at  the  British  Museum  the  name  of  the  author 
is  the  most  important  thing  to  seek  for.  In  the  case 
of  weekly  or  monthly  works,  they  should  be  found 
under  the  letter  P.,  and  the  sub-heading,  Periodical 
Publications.  The  reference  books  are  ranged  on  the 
shelves  round  the  reading  room,  and  may  be  taken  and 
used  by  the  readers  without  going  through  the  formality 
of  filling  up  a  ticket.  "B.  Y.,”  no  doubt,  is  aware  of 
this,  but  I  mention  it  in  case  other  subscribers  to  The 
Gardening  IVobld  should  have  any  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  horticultural  books  when  there. — C.  Harman 
Payne. 

- - 
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ISCELLANY. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Your  obliging  insertion  of  my  letters  continues  to  bring 
in  names  of  candidates  for  Fellowship.  In  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  within  a  walk  from  my  house,  thirty-nine 
owners  of  gardens  themselves,  and  two  of  their  friends 
have  added  their  names  to  the  list  of  guinea  and  £2  2s. 
Fellows,  while  some  have  not  yet  answered,  and  others 
have  not  yet  been  written  to.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
we  shall  make  the  number  up  to  fifty  owners  of  gardens. 
Surely  this  proves  that,  if  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
shown  that  they  owe  a  debt  to  the  society  for  the  work 
it  has  done,  and  is  doing,  to  improve  horticulture,  and 
that  if  friends  of  the  society  will  take  a  little  trouble 
each  in  her  or  his  own  district,  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  Fellows  will  result.  An  influential 
friend,  who  feels  as  strongly  as  I  do  the  importance  of 
moderate  subscriptions,  has  done  in  his  neighbourhood, 
Chislehurst,  what  we  are  doing  here. — George  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherlank,  Weyhridge  Heath. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1889. 

Amongst  the  attractions  at  next  year’s  Paris  Exhibition 
it  is  proposed  to  have  flower  shows,  as  well  as  a  constant 
succession  of  flowers  and  plants  on  exhibition.  For 
the  purpose  of  properly  displaying  the  collections 
which  will  be  formed,  it  is  desired  to  provide  a  number 
of  hothouses  and  conservatories,  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  erected  by  exhibitors.  The  director-general 
of  the  exhibition,  M.  Berger,  has  just  written  to  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Committee  to  ask  if  any  English 
constructors  are  inclined  to  exhibit  buildings  of  this 
character.  Might  I  venture  to  ask  the  privilege  of 
being  allowed,  through  your  columns,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  interested  to  this  fact,  and  to  say 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  any  further  information 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  buildings  will 
have  to  be  put  up,  if  they  will  communicate  with  me 
at  the  offices  of  the  British  Section  Committee,  2, 
Yalbrook  (Mansion  House),  E.C. — H.  T.  Wood, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

Negundo  aceroides  for  forcing. 

Evert  cultivator  knows  the  value  of  this  tree  for  the 
ornamentation  of  parks,  pleasure  grounds  and  shrub 
berries  ;  but  it  is  equally  satisfactory  to  note  that  it 
may  be  forced  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage,  in  the 
ornamentation  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
during  winter  and  early  spring,  when  it  does  much  to 
brighten  up  a  collection  of  plants  just  as  much  as 
flowers.  Although  not  perfectly  hardy  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  evidenced  by  the  poor  growth  in  some 
seasons,  especially  in  the  more  northern  counties,  yet  it 
thrives  grandly  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh,  and  will  do 
well  in  most  of  the  English  counties  far  enough  removed 


from  the  deleterious  influences  of  smoke.  Under  glass, 
however,  a  free  growth  is  made,  and  provided  it  is  well 
exposed  to  light,  after  being  fairly  started  into  growth, 
the  foliage  will  be  such  as  to  reward  the  cultivator 
who  uses  it  for  this  purpose.  We  noticed  it  recently 
forced,  and  very  conspicuous  amongst  a  collection  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Win.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London. 

Spring. 

The  appearance  at  last  of  spring-like  weather  ought 
certainly  to  well  back  up  the  heat  of  last  summer  and 
the  dry  autumn  in  assisting  us  to  obtain  a  good  fruit 
season,  as  the  blossom  should  now — at  least,  we  may 
hope  so — escape  being  cut  off  by  frosts,  as  it  is  later 
this  year  than  it  has  been  in  more  favourable  seasons. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dull  leaden  skies  and_  cold 
winds  will  give  place  to  genial  weather,  and  that  more 
bright  sunshine  will  be  registered,  the  quantity  of 
which  has  been  very  meagre  so  far.  The  13th  was  a 
beautiful  day,  with  a  mild  west  wind  and  bright 
sunshine,  so  much  so  that  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
brimstone  butterfly  (Gonepteryx  Ehamni)  flitting  about 
a  hedgerow  bank.  The  small  tortoiseshell  (Yanessa 
Urticre)  is  generally  seen  as  early  as  any,  so  we  may 
expect  to  see  nature  on  the  move  all  at  once,  especially 
after  a  few  seasonable  showers,  and  to  hear  the  familiar 
cuckoo  at  no  distant  date. — Geo.  Potts,  Junr.,  April 

16</i. 

Hoya  imperialis. 

Few  cultivators  succeed  in  growing  this  plant,  and 
fewer  are  able  to  flower  it,  the  complaint  being  that  it 
is  liable  to  die  off.  We  have  had  evidence  of  this  even 
in  the  case  of  those  who  succeed  in  flowering  it,  if  the 
plant  is  disturbed  in  any  way  or  re-potted.  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  succeeded  in 
flowering  it  last  year,  and  the  plant  is  now  blooming 
again  from  the  same  flower-stalk  which  gave  the  bloom 
on  the  last  occasion.  Several  of  the  Hoyas  behave  in 
this  manner,  so  that  cultivators  take  extreme  care  not 
to  cut  off  the  flower-stems,  except  in  cases  of  actual 
necessity,  when  the  umbel  of  flowers  is  required  in  a 
whole  state.  The  apex  of  the  axis  becomes  some¬ 
what  slightly  elongated  during  the  next  season,  and 
another  umbel  of  flowers  is  then  developed  equally  as 
strong  as  the  first.  That  at  Gunnersbury  House  bears 
nine  flowers,  which  almost  constitute  the  limited 
number  that  this  magnificent  species  produces.  The 
individual  flowers  often  measure  about  3  ins.  across, 
while  the  combined  umbel  extends  to  8  ins.  or  9  ins. 
Truly,  it  merits  the  specific  title  which  has  been  given 
it.  The  corolla  is  of  a  fleshy  or  waxy  consistency, 
with  a  shining  lustre,  and  reddish  brown  in  colour. 
In  all  these  respects  it  excels  H.  campanulata  in 
grandeur. 

Euphorbia  fulgens. 

By  right  of  botanical  priority  this  is  the  oldest  and, 
therefore,  most  correct  name  of  the  plant  widely 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  E.  jacquinceflora.  Being 
a  native  of  Mexico  the  same  treatment  accorded  to  the 
Poinsettia  will  answer  in  this  case.  During  the  time 
the  plants  are  making  their  growth,  a  temperature  of 
from  65°  to  75°  should  be  maintained  in  order  to 
induce  the  formation  of  vigorous  shoots,  from  which  a 
large  amount  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  bracts,  constituting 
the  ornamental  part  of  this  plant,  may  be  obtained. 
A  cooler  temperature  will  suffice  when  the  plants  are 
in  flower  ;  but  the  best  results  follow  vigorous  growth 
induced  by  a  temperature  akin  to  that  of  its  native 
home.  The  bracts,  popularly  termed  flowers,  also 
attain  a  larger  size  under  such  treatment,  and  of  this 
we  were  reminded  the  other  day  on  seeing  some  fine 
specimens  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  where  they 
are  grown  in  a  warm  pit  along  with  Gardenias,  which 
have  been  planted  out  in  a  bed  enjoying  a  little  bottom 
heat,  and  show  both  by  the  vigour  of  their  shoots  and 
the  size  of  the  flowers  or  buds  that  the  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  is  according  to  their  liking. 

Potatos. 

Your  correspondent,  “  Caledonian,”  will  find  Mr.  W. 
Child’s  remarks  as  to  the  heavy  cropping  qualities  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  the  Yicar  of  Laleliam  quite 
correct.  I  like  the  first-named,  for  it  comes  in  early, 
and  being  such  a  heavy  cropper  is  a  good  one  to  have 
to  supply  in  quantity,  and  so  save  the  best  of  all 
Potatos,  the  Ashleaf,  for  early  work.  I  find,  as  a  rule, 
that  I  soon  get  asked  for  new  Potatos  for  the  servant’s 
hall  when  they  find  out  I  am  getting  them  from  outside 


for  the  dining  room.  The  Yicar  of  Laleham  I  have 
found,  after  growing  and  showing  it  for  the  last  nine 
years,  and  without  change  of  seed,  even  almost  or  quite 
as  good  as  it  was  the  first  year  I  had  it ;  and  that  is 
what  we  cannot  say  for  many  of  our  fine  show  sorts. 
Your  correspondent  will  not  find  many  exhibition 
collections  of  Potatos  without  the  Yicar  of  Laleham 
among  them,  in  England  at  least. — Salopian. 

Rhododendron  b alsaminse flora m  album. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  out  of  a  single  capsule  we 
should  have  obtained  five  distinct  varieties,  all  perfectly 
double  and  equally  worthy  of  preservation  for  decorative 
purposes  ;  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  they  all  serve  to 
mark  the  improvement  that  is  being  made  by  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  amongst  this  class  of  Ehodo- 
dendrons.  The  five  different  colours  are  yellow,  orange, 
rose,  flesh,  and  white,  the  latter  being  the  colour  of  the 
variety  under  notice.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  double, 
and  similar  to  those  of  a  Gardenia,  though  scarcely  so 
large.  Owing  to  their  being  perfectly  double,  they  last 
a  long  time  in  perfection  before  dropping  off. 

Carnations  and  Sparrows. 

Sparrows  may  have  many  redeeming  qualifications  to 
recommend  them  to  the  mercy  of  horticulturists,  but 
their  mischievous  propensities  seem  to  fully  outweigh 
their  good  ones.  The  town  sparrow  is  also  more  badly 
behaved  than  his  country  cousin.  "Ye  have  recently 
noticed  some  of  his  pranks,  which  threaten  to  lead  to  a 
war  of  extermination.  In  some  gardens  all  the  seed 
beds  have  to  be  netted  in  order  to  keep  him  at  bay,  and 
in  others  thread  has  to  be  fastened  on  pegs  all  over  the 
ground.  Crocuses — and  particularly  the  yellow  ones — 
are  special  marks  for  his  destructiveness,  and  these  will 
be  attacked  up  to  the  very  doors  of  human  habitations. 
Peas  are  also  wantonly  destroyed  unless  closely  pro¬ 
tected.  Apparently,  one  of  his  more  recent  raids  has 
been  directed  against  Carnations,  both  under  glass  and 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  long  lines  of 
them  have  had  all  their  younger  leaves  torn  off  and 
presumably  eaten.  The  crown  or  growing  bud  is 
protected  only  by  its  deep-seated  nature,  otherwise 
the  prospect  of  bloom  this  season  would  be  greatly 
endangered.  The  plants  themselves  present  the 
appearance  of  having  been  destroyed  by  rats  or 
mice. 

Saxifraga  Sibtliorpii. 

For  the  lower  and  damper  parts  of  a  rockery  this 
dwarf  yellow-flowered  species  would  find  a  most 
suitable  home,  and  prove  both  bright  and  attractive 
from  spring  onwards  through  great  part  of  summer. 
The  cheerful  bright  green  of  the  reniform  shallowly- 
lobed  leaves  does  much  to  brighten  places  of  the  rock- 
work  unsuitable  for  various  other  yet  desirable  subjects. 
Add  to  these  the  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  with  an 
orange  blotch  occupying  the  lower  half  of  the  petals, 
and  we  have  an  attractive  and  desirable  species  among 
the  smaller  kinds.  There  is  no  difficulty  attached  to 
its  preservation,  as  it  scatters  seeds  plentifully  about, 
and  these  germinate  with  such  freedom  that  it  requires 
a  little  weeding  out  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  But 
from  this  very  fact  it  inserts  itself  in  the  crevices  of 
rockwork  in  shady  or  moist  places,  which  it  renders 
very  gay.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  hardiness, 
as  we  have  seen  it  taking  care  of  itself  many  miles 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  some  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  Saxifraga  Huetti  ;  and  at  present  a  large  quantity 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  flower  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  with 
a  northern  aspect. 

Calathea  Warscewiczii. 

Rarely  do  the  flowers  of  this  genus  become  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  because  they  are  mostly  hidden  amongst  the 
foliage.  In  the  plant  under  notice,  however,  we  have 
a  good  exception,  as  the  flower-stem  is  leafy,  and 
carries  the  dense  cone-like  head  of  blooms  clear  above 
the  foliage.  The  bracts  of  the  inflorescence  are,  as  is 
the  general  rule,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
same.  In  the  young  state  these  are  white,  but 
gradually  change  to  a  pale  yellow  tint,  while  the  tip  or 
upper  half  is  of  a  bright  purple.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Tropical  America,  from  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1879,  and  flowers  regularly  about  this  time 
every  year  ;  but  the  evergreen  foliage  is,  of  course,  the 
most  conspicuous,  lasting,  and  ornamental  part  of  the 
plant,  and  for  which  alone  it  merits  cultivation.  They 
are  about  2  ft.  in  length,  including  the  petioles,  and 
6  ins.  to  8  ins.  in  diameter,  deep  metallic-green,  with 
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pale  yellowish  green  or  grey  midribs,  as  well  as  the 
principal  lateral  veins.  The  under-surface  of  the 
foliage  is  of  a  dark  metallic-purple. 

Azaleas  at  Tower  House. 

The  new  conservatory  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick,  is 
now  extremely  gay  with  various  spring- flowering  plants 
including  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Azaleas.  The  latter 
are  decidedly  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
house,  owing  to  their  number,  the  size  of  the  bushes, 
and  their  floriferousness.  A  large  plant  of  a  white 
variety  is  particularly  noticeable  by  the  mass  of  flowers 
it  bears.  A  delicately- coloured  variety  named  Belle 
Gantoise  affords  a  harmonising  contrast  by  its  pink, 
white-margined  flowers  spotted  with  purple  on  the 
upper  segments.  Jean  Vervaene  is  somewhat  similar, 
but  the  ground  colour  is  of  a  beautiful  pinkish  red, 
fading  towards  the  white  margin,  and  a  striking  feature 
of  the  variety  is  its  habit  of  producing  on  the  same 
plant  large  numbers  of  red  self-coloured  flowers. 
Empereur  de  Brasil  is  a  double  pink  variety  with  a 
white  margin.  In  bold  contrast  to  all  the  rest  is  that 
named  Roi  de  Holland,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  crimson- 
red,  spotted  on  the  upper  segments  with  a  darker 
colour.  These  include  only  some  of  th  e  larger  specimens, 
which  together  with  other  things  do  much  to  brighten 
up  a  new  and  highly-finished  conservatory. 

Adiantum  macrophyllum. 

The  adult  form  of  this  Fern  is  sufficiently  ornamental 
to  deserve  cultivation  amongst  a  collection,  and  never 
looks  more  handsome  than  when  the  young  fronds  are 
about  fully  developed.  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks, 
however,  to  its  cultivation  is  that  the  fronds,  according 
to  the  experience  of  many  growers,  are  liable  to  turn 
brown  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  especially  in 
houses  where  a  low  temperature  is  maintained.  Young 
or  seedling  plants  are  undoubtedly  handsome,  and  we 
were  reminded  of  the  fact  upon  seeing  a  large  quantity 
of  plants  in  small  pots  being  grown  at  Chiswick  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  dis¬ 
tribution  amongst  the  Fellows.  The  young  fronds  are 
of  a  beautiful  deep  bronzy  red,  giving  them  a  metallic 
but  pleasing  lustre.  The  breadth  of  the  pinnae  gives 
character  to  this  species,  and  in  the  adult  state, 
although  they  are  oblong  or  the  lower  ones  divided 
into  pinnules,  those  of  the  young  plant  are  broadly 
triangular,  and  very  striking. 


ragged  white  petals  are  brought  into  prominence.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  anthers  determines  the  colour  of 
Mignonette  flowers  to  a  great  extent. 

Hutchinsia  alpina. 

A  great  number  of  the  Cruciferae  are  admirably  adapted 
for  creating  a  display  peculiarly  their  own  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  the  perennial  and  biennial  species,  which 
seem  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  period  of 
■warm  weather  to  expand  their  blooms  and  ripen  seed. 
This  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
family,  including  those  of  economic  interest  and  of 
decorative  value.  None  are  more  floriferous  than  the 
subject  of  this  note,  and  the  purity  of  its  flowers  makes 
it  specially  valuable  in  the  alpine  garden,  where  a 
large  patch  of  it  becomes  a  telling  object,  even  at  some 
considerable  distance  ;  and  no  flowers  create  a  finer 
impression  just  as  the  light  fades  to  twilight  in  late 
spring  and  early  summer.  More  highly-coloured 
flowers  disappear  in  the  fading  light,  while  the  white 
ones  are  brought  into  prominence,  especially  if  grown 
in  broad  patches.  This  species  is  now  flowering  freely 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Chiswick.  — »— 

Puschkinia  scilloides. 
Early-flowering  spring  bulbs  always  excite  a  great 
amount  of  interest,  no  doubt  from  the  conspicuous  way 
in  which  they  are  contrasted  with  the  other  and 
comparatively  quiescent  forms  of  vegetation  around. 
That  under  notice  forms  attractive  tufts  of  bright  green 
leaves,  surmounted  with  flower-bearing  scapes  about 
6  ins.  in  height.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  sky- 
blue  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each,  giving  rise  to  the 
title  of  Striped  Squill.  It  is  known  under  various  names 
in  gardens,  one  of  the  most  common  synonyms  being 
P.  libanotica,  because  it  is  a  native  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
The  species,  however,  is  also  widely  distributed  through 
various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus.  There 
is  a  more  compact  and  more  floriferous  variety  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  P.  s.  compacta.  Either  of 
them  are  useful  subjects  in  the  spring  border,  and  being 
perfectly  hardy  occasion  no  trouble  in  their  cultivation. 
Those  having  herbaceous  borders  would  do  well  to 
plant  it  between  the  plants  in  the  front  row,  so  that 
when  it  dies  down  the  ground  will  not  look  bare.  It 
is  flowering  finely  in  a  border  at  Chiswick,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


Narcissus  rupicola. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  Narcissi,  none  are  more  interesting 
or  pretty  than  the  miniature  species  that  come  to  us 
so  plentifully  from  Spain.  Bulbs  of  N.  rupicola  were 
collected  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Elwes,  at  Escurial, 
Spain,  some  of  which  were  sent  by  him  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  where 
they  have  flowered  annually  ever  since,  showing  that 
these  Spanish  bulbs  can  be  cultivated  and  wintered  in 
our  country  without  any  protection.  The  great  secret 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  should  be  planted 
and  left  undisturbed.  This  species  is  closely  allied  to 
N.  juncifolius,  which  greatly  resembles  a  miniature 
Jonquil  in  its  dark  green  rush-like  leaves  and  small 
flowers  ;  but  N.  rupicola,  although  even  more  pigmy 
in  habit,  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  larger 
flowers,  more  distinctly  six-lobed  corona,  and  by  its 
dwarfer  but  distinctly  glaucous  leaves,  from  amongst 
which  the  flower-scapes  arise,  bearing  a  solitary  but 
exceedingly  pretty  flower.  It  should  be  in  every  col¬ 
lection  where  Narcissi  are  prized.  The  segments  of 
the  perianth  are  yellow,  while  the  corona  is  golden 
yellow. 

Out-leaved  Mignonette. 

Amongst  a  batch  of  the  common  Mignonette,  at  Tower 
House,  Chiswick,  a  form  has  appeared  resembling  to 
a  considerable  degree  what  we  see  in  Reseda  luteola  or 
other  species  of  wild  Mignonette.  The  cultivated  and 
sweet-scented  species  (Reseda  odorata)  occasionally 
exhibits  bluntly  and  shallowly  three-lobed  leaves  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  but  towards  the  top  the 
lobing  again  disappears.  In  the  form  under  notice 
nearly  all  the  leaves  are  deeply  three-lobed,  while  the 
lateral  lobes  are  often  again  divided.  The  first  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  that  the  plant  in  question  is  a  hybrid 
between  R.  odorata  and  some  other  species  ;  but  a  more 
correct  hypothesis  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  merely  a  case 
of  reversion  to  some  more  ancestral  condition.  The 
flowers  exhibit  evidences  of  cultural  improvement  and 
selection,  and  appear  whitish,  owing  to  the  absence  or 
abortion  of  a  great  number  of  the  anthers,  whereby  the 


To  Prevent  Wood  from  Hotting. 

In  order  to  prevent  wooden  posts  and  piles  from  rotting 
while  in  the  ground,  the  following  recipe  seems  to  have 
been  used  with  much  success,  and  may  be  of  utility  to 
some  of  your  readers  : — Take  three  hundred  parts  of 
fine  hard  sand,  forty  parts  of  powdered  chalk,  fifty 
parts  of  resin,  and  four  parts  of  linseed  oil.  Heat  these 
ingredients  together  in  a  boiler,  then  add  one  part  of 
red  lead,  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  mix  well  together, 
using  the  composition  while  hot.  If  found  too  thick, 
it  is  readily  made  thinner  by  adding  more  linseed  oil. 
This,  when  cold  and  dry,  attains  the  consistency  of 
varnish,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  steel. — J.  S.  T. 

Protection  of  Seeds. 

M.  Delalande,  in  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige, 
in  order  to  protect  seeds  against  birds,  insects,  and 
rodents,  recommends  that  they  should  be  soaked  in 
water  containing  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  mineral  oil. 
Vegetable  seeds,  such  as  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans, 
should  be  soaked  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  pips  of 
Apples  and  Pears  for  twenty-four  hours.  For  soaking 
the  finer  seeds,  bitter  liquids,  such  as  that  of  Quassia 
and  Gentian,  should  be  used. 
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Vanda  suavis,  Chatsworth  variety. 

The  Orchid  Album  for  March  contains  a  figure  of  this 
magnificent  form  of  the  species.  The  flowers  are 
upwards  of  3  ins.  in  diameter,  and  like  those  of  the 
specific  form  itself,  the  flowers  are  deliciously  scented. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  profusely  spotted,  as  well  as 
striped  towards  the  base  with  deep  rich  purple  on  a 
porcelain-white  ground.  "When  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded  the  petals  of  this  species  have  the  peculiarity 
of  twisting  with  their  face  downwards,  so  that  the 
porcelain-white  under-surface  is  brought  into  view. 
The  lip  is  of  a  rich  violet-purple,  with  white  auricles  at 
the  base,  and  fades  at  the  apex  into  a  rosy  purple, 
spotted  with  a  darker  tint. 


Large-flowered  Dendrobium  Devonianum. 
The  flowers  of  this  extremely  pretty  species  seldom 
exhibit  any  particular  variation,  either  as  to  colour  or 
size,  but  a  specimen  that  has  been  flowering  for  some 
time  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  bears  flowers  measuring 
2J  ins.  across  the  petals.  The  labellum  itself  is  of 
great  size,  being  about  1£  ins.  in  diameter,  while  the 
fringes,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
features  of  this  species,  are  also  of  uncommon  length. 
No  unwonted  vigour  is  exhibited  by  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
otherwise  we  might  attribute  the  size  of  the  flowers  to 
good  cultivation.  At  all  events,  if  the  great  size  of  the 
flowers  remains  permanent,  Mr.  Wright  may  be  proud 
of  the  acquisition. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana. 

The  special  feature  of  this  comparatively  recent  species 
is  that  it  flowers  in  autumn,  when  Cattleyas  are  by  no 
means  over  plentiful.  In  general  aspect  it  resembles 
C.  Skinneri,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  that  old  species. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  warm  rose  colour,  while 
the  terminal  lobe  of  the  labellum  is  of  a  rich  maroon- 
purple  with  a  white  throat,  as  in  C.  Skinneri  oculata. 
The  lateral  lobes  are  rolled  over  the  column  so  as  to 
form  a  tube,  and  are  rosy  purple  striated  with  darker 
lines.  The  plant  was  introduced  from  British  Honduras, 
in  Central  America,  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  in  1884,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
recently-introduced  species  of  the  genus.  A  fine  figure 
of  it  is  given  in  the  March  number  of  the  Orchid 
Album. 

Cattleya  Lawrenciana. 

Amongst  Cattleyas  with  medium-sized  flowers,  this 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful. 
From  now  onwards  for  some  time  we  may  expect  to  see 
it  in  beauty  in  the  various  establishments  into  which 
it  has  now  found  its  way.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
warm  rose,  the  latter  having  also  darker  veins,  which 
are  notable  on  account  of  their  size,  and  in  being 
beautifully  undulated  at  the  margin  when  compared 
with  the  small  flat  petals  of  C.  Skinneri,  to  which  it 
may  be  compared  at  first  sight,  though  abundantly 
distinct.  The  long  curved  tube  and  the  rich  crimson- 
purple  of  the  labellum  are  also  good  marks  of  this 
species.  We  observed  it  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons’ 
nursery,  at  Chelsea. 

Vanda  cristata. 

A  grand  form  of  this  species  comes  to  us  from  W.  D. 
Marks,  Esq.,  17,  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W.,  the  flower 
of  which  is  about  twice  the  size  we  usually  see  it, 
while  the  colours  are  altogether  better  and  more  definite 
than  in  the  typical  form.  There  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  the  green  that  usually  suffuses  the  sepals 
and  petals,  and  they  become  of  a  clear  pale  yellow 
throughout,  the  only  evidence  of  the  former  colour 
being  a  faint  tint  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  lateral 
sepals.  The  ground-colour  of  the  lip  is  pale  creamy 
yellow,  while  that  of  the  basal  part  is  almost  white. 
The  brown  colour  of  this  basal  saccate  part  is  intensified 
almost  to  a  jet-black,  while  the  blood-purple  lines  are 
continued  along  the  limb  between  the  slightly-corru¬ 
gated  ridges  almost  to  the  base  of  the  terminal  forked 
lobes,  wrhich  have  given  rise  to  the  specific  name. 
V.  cristata  is  a  pretty,  neatly-habited,  erect-growing 
species,  and  being  of  dwarf  stature  compared  with  such 
magnificent  but  rankly-growing  species  as  V.  tricolor 
and  V.  suavis,  can  be  grown  in  collections  where  space 
is  limited. 

Pleurothallus  ornatus. 

Amongst  the  members  of  this  large  genus  we  get  a 
great  range  of  variation,  but  the  flowers  are  usually  too 
small  to  admit  of  their  being  cultivated,  except  those 
who  make  collections  of  such  things  a  hobby.  The 
species  under  notice  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs,  from  the  extremely  curious 
fringing  to  the  edges  of  the  sepals.  The  specific  name 
is  very  applicable,  as  the  flower  is  really  adorned  or 
ornamented.  The  dull  yellow  sepals  are  densely 
spotted  with  brownish  black  dots,  and  all  round  their 
margin  is  a  fringe  of  white,  club-shaped  hairs,  so 
lightly  attached  that  they  swing  and  dance  with  the 
slightest  breath  of  air.  We  noticed  it  the  other  day  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Calanthe  vestita  rubro-oculata  gigantea. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  gardeners  and 
amateurs  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  length  of 
the  name  of  this  Orchid,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  its  being  a  fine  acquisition  to  the  list  of  popular, 
easily-grown,  and  valuable  decorative  kinds.  A 
specimen  we  observed  the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  William  Bull,  at  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had  a  spike 
about  3  ft.  in  length  ;  but  the  distinctive  and  sub¬ 
varietal  name  applies  to  the  great  size  of  the  flowers, 
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which  exceed  those  of  the  ordinary  forms  by  a  long 
distance,  even  when  they  are  well  grown.  In  colour 
the  flowers  are  similar  to  C.  v.  rubro-oculata,  being 
white  and  hairy  on  the  back  of  the  segments,  with  a 
large  crimson-red  throat  and  yellow  spurs. 

Odontoglossum  Imperator, 

Amongst  a  great  number  of  the  supposed  natural 
hybrids  of  0.  crispum  and  0.  luteo-purpureum  —of 
which  there  is  a  fine  display  in  one  of  Mr.  William 
Bull’s  houses,  at  Chelsea— some  have  got  distinguishing 
garden  names,  which  should  prove  an  advantage  over 
the  prevailing  system  of  giving  a  long  list  of  Latin 
names.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are  boldly  blotched 
all  over  with  brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  while  the  lip 
and  petals  (the  latter  but  shallowly)  are  fringed  in  the 
usual  manner  as  in  the  supposed  parent  species  men¬ 
tioned.  Another  form,  named  Victori®,  is  also  richly 
blotched  with  chocolate-brown  on  the  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  being  less  heavily  marked. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  well- 
flowered  a  specimen  of  this  valuable  and  very  desirable 
variety  as  that  flowering  in  Mr.  William  Bull’s  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  From  ten  to  sixteen  flowers  are  frequently 
seen  on  the  normal  form,  but  cultivators  generally 
regard  the  white  form  with  pride  if  it  bears  three  or 
four  flowers.  Mr.  Bull’s  specimen  has  eleven  flowers 
all  springing  from  a  single  pseudo-bulb,  and  the  flowers 
are  the  whitest  we  have  seen,  even  including  the 
tongue,  which  is  frequently  yellow.  The  crest  or 
tongue  of  the  younger  flowers  is  sometimes  of  a  pale 
lemon-yellow,  but  as  it  gets  older  this  disappears. 

Odontoglossum  obtusum. 

For  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rare  Orchid  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny,  Hextable,  Kent.  The 
flowers  individually  are  by  no  means  large,  but  their 
colour  is  very  unusual  in  this  genus.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  oblong,  narrowed  to  the  base,  and  of  a  deep 
scarlet  colour  heavily  stained  with  crimson,  especially 
on  the  outer  face.  The  lip  is  bright  scarlet,  erect  at 
the  base,  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  column  and 
forming  a  tube,  and  spreading  above  the  middle  where 
it  is  crested.  The  pedicel  and  ovary  are  of  a  deep 
purple,  almost  black.  On  the  whole  this  constitutes  a 
much  darker  variety  than  the  ordinary  one,  which  is 
more  decidedly  of  an  orange  shade. 

Three  Distinct  Varieties  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty  in  defining  the 
many  so-called  “So-and-so’s  variety  ”  of  this  species  now 
in  cultivation,  we  noticed  three  forms  the  other  day  in 
Mr.  William  Bull’s  nursery,  at  Chelsea.  These  were 
C.  c.  alba,  the  pure  white  variety  ;  C.  c.  Lemoniana, 
with  lemon-coloured  fringes  along  the  middle  of  the 
labellum  ;  and  C.  c.  aurantiaca,  with  orange  fringes 
and  some  orange  blotches  at  the  very  base  of  the 
column.  It  required  no  looking  a  second  time  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  all  three,  which  are  independent  of 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  species,  with  bright  yellow 
fringes. 

Dendrobium  crassinode  album. 

Under  any  of  the  forms  or  colour  varieties  of  this 
species  seen  in  cultivation,  we  have  a  plant  of  no 
ordinary  merit  for  decorative  purposes  in  several  ways. 
The  white  variety  is  a  great  acquisition,  although,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  entirely  white. 
The  purple,  however,  with  which  all  the  segments  of 
the  flower  are  tipped  in  the  typical  form  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  flower  is  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  large  pale  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  labellum.  It  appears  to  be  equally  as  easy  to 
cultivate  as  the  type,  and  was  flowering  freely  the 
other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
at  Chelsea. 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Bottvardias. — Those  whose  cuttings  were  put  in  late 
should  see  that  the  young  plants  are  potted  off  as  soon 
as  rooted.  Some  advocate  that  they  should  be  grown 
singly,  but  others,  with  equally  as  great  success,  put 
two  or  three  plants  together,  and  so  make  a  bush  ;  and 
they  urge  that  less  stopping  is  required  by  this  method, 
seeing  that  a  sufficient  number  of  shoots  are  thereby 
obtained  to  tie  out  so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
strong  stems  from  the  centre.  Keep  them,  while  in 
heat,  well  watered  and  freely  syringed  overhead  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  red-spider,  which  would  soon 
cause  them  to  lose  their  leaves. 


Camellias. — As  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower  old 
and  straggling  plants  in  pots  may  be  renovated  in  the 
following  way.  Cut  them  hard  back,  and  place  them 
in  a  propagating  pit  or  similar  warm  house  where  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  maintained.  This  will  soon  induce 
them  to  break.  Comparatively  little  water  should  be 
given  for  some  time  after  this  defoliating  operation,  as 
the  plants  will  then  be  unable  to  take  it  up,  much  less 
to  utilise  it,  which  then  becomes  harmful.  If  necessary 
to  re-pot,  use  a  compost  of  good  substantial  fibrous 
loam,  with  or  without  peat,  according  to  the  cultivator’s 
experience.  Remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible 
without  damaging  the  roots  more  than  can  be  helped, 
and  re-pot  in  the  smallest  size  into  which  the  roots, 
with  some  fresh  soil,  can  be  got.  This  may  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  buds  have  fairly  commenced  to  push,  and 
after  the  operation  the  plants  should  be  returned  to 
heat,  and  kept  moist  in  order  to  encourage  a  free  and 
vigorous  growth. 

Bedding  Plants. — With  the  long-continued  pre¬ 
valence  of  cold  weather,  many  cultivators  become 
unavoidably  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  plants  requiring 
protection  of  some  kind  or  other.  Some  may  be  induced 
to  place  the  hardier  subjects  in  the  open  air,  such  as 
Calceolarias  and  Golden  Feather.  This  may  be  done 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  plants  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  at  least,  very  little  growth  can  be 
expected  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  east  winds. 
Besides,  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  such  things  to  establish 
themselves,  much  less  to  make  growth  ;  therefore, 
temporary  structures  of  some  kind  should  be  made  even 
for  such  as  Golden  Feather,  Scabiosa  cyanus,  Heli- 
chrysum  bracteatum,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Saponaria 
calabrica,  and  the  various  forms  of  Dianthus  chinensis, 
that  are  intended  for  bedding  purposes.  In  order  to 
encourage  growth,  a  sash  or  hand-light  should  be  placed 
over  them,  so  as  to  maintain  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  also  to 
preserve  the  moisture  so  necessary  for  growth. 

Seedlings. — It  is  bad  policy  to  allow  these  to 
become  crowded  in  the  seedling  pots  before  being 
pricked  off,  as  they  become  drawn  and  weakly.  Should 
they  ever  get  the  better  of  this  treatment,  in  all  cases 
they  constitute  a  sad  memento  of  so  much  wasted  time 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  a 
decided  loss  to  the  cultivator.  Annuals  of  various 
kinds  are  yearly  ruined  in  thousands  by  simplj'  allowing 
them  to  starve  and  crowd  one  another  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  existence.  Therefore,  it  should  be  made 
a  golden  rule  to  pot  or  prick  off  as  many  of  each  kind 
as  are  required  as  soon  as  ready. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Owing  to  the  general  absence  of  sun  that 
has  prevailed  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
early  Vines  have  been  forced,  it  will  be  a  severe  strain 
for  them  to  mature  a  crop  of  Grapes  properly,  especially 
if  in  any  way  a  heavy  one.  Keeping  this  in  view  it 
will  be  well  for  cultivators  to  remember,  if  the  Vines 
are  required  for  forcing  another  year  (and  this  generally 
applies  to  those  that  are  planted  out),  not  to  force  them 
too  hard  by  artificial  heat.  In  order  to  induce  the 
Grapes  to  colour  well,  give  abundant  ventilation,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  air  will  have  to  pass  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes  and  so  become  heated  before  coming  in 
contact  with  the  plants.  Lower  night  temperatures 
will  also  assist  greatly.  As  soon  as  the  bunches  require 
thinning  in  the  mid-season  houses,  see  to  it  at  once. 
The  operation  is  a  tedious  one  at  best ;  but  matters 
only  become  more  complicated  when  the  berries  are 
allowed  to  swell  till  thinning  becomes  imperative. 
The  Lady  Downes  house  may  now  be  closed,  and 
treated  as  if  forced.  The  buds  are  now  naturally  well 
advanced,  so  that  less  fire  heat  is  necessary  to  urge 
them  into  growth.  Utilise  the  sun  heat  available  to 
the  utmost  by  closing  early  even  on  bright  days.  Syringe 
the  rods  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon 
after  closing. 

Peach-houses. — Hard  forcing  even  in  the  case  of 
the  earliest  houses  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  prevalence  of  sunless  weather,  as 
no  amount  of  firing  will  make  up  for  sun  heat,  in  the 
absence  of  an  abundance  of  light,  which  is  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  healthy  vigour  of  the  trees  themselves 
independently  of  that  necessary  to  induce  colouration  in 
the  fruit.  Keep  a  strict  watch  on  all  gross  shoots  that 
may  make  their  appearance,  so  as  to  check  them  and 
prevent  them  robbing  the  weaker  parts  of  the  trees, 
and  so  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  an  equally 
balanced  growth.  Give  copious  supplies  of  manure- 
water,  or  other  stimulating  liquid  to  assist  in  the  proper 


development  of  the  fruit.  If  the  borders  are  well 
drained,  a  liberal  supply  is  imperative  during  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  especially,  if 
good  results  are  expected.  Attend  to  the  disbudding 
in  late  houses,  and  effect  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  so 
that  the  resources  and  natural  vigour  of  the  trees  may 
not  be  wasted.  _ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Peaches  on  Walls. — The  flower  buds  of  these  have 
been  struggling  to  expand  for  some  time,  and  those 
who  have  not  yet  furnished  them  with  some  artificial 
protection  should  do  so  at  once,  using  tiffany,  or  some 
similar  thin  material.  A  better  plan  is,  perhaps,  the 
practice  pursued  by  some  of  fastening  Spruce,  Cherry, 
Laurel  or  branches  of  other  evergreens  above  the  flower¬ 
bearing  shoots,  so  as  to  ward  off  frost.  Some  growers 
have  a  strong  belief  in  the  use  of  evergreens,  as 
their  removal  is  unnecessary  till  all  danger  of  frost  is 
.  over. 

Celery  Trenches.  —  Before  the  soil  becomes  too 
dry,  prepare  what  is  intended  for  Celery.  The  trenches 
can  the  more  readily  be  taken  out  now,  and  the  soil 
can  be  neatly  made  up  into  ridges  without  crumbling, 
and  be  far  more  artistic  all  the  summer,  till  earthing- 
up  is  commenced  ;  besides,  the  summit  of  the  ridges 
can  be  utilised  for  early  crops. 
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The  Birmingham  Spring  Flower  Show. 
The  eighth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Birmingham,  on  April  11th  and  12th,  and  there 
was  a  “  crowded  house  ”  of  exhibits,  overflowing  to  the 
galleries.  Mr.  Brascin,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas 
Martineau,  took  first  honours  with  a  fine  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Caldecott,  gardener  to  V  m. 
Matthews,  Esq.,  was  first  with  three  Ferns,  very  fine 
specimens,  one  a  Todea  superba,  the  others  two  excellent 
Gleiehenias.  Deutzias,  Spiraeas  and  many  other  things 
were  well  represented,  and  we  must  specially  notice 
three  grand  Genistas  in  the  orchestra,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Manly,  Harborne  ;  two  standards  and  a  pyramid, 
all  large  specimens  and  a  mass  of  flowers.  Mr.  Cooper, 
gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
was  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  exhibition,  taking 
leading  honours  with  six  and  three  Orchids,  Roses  in 
pots,  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Hyacinths,  and  other 
things. 

Orchids  were  numerous  and  a  great  attraction.  For 
twelve,  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Charles  Winn,  Esq. , 
Silly  Oak,  was  first,  with  a  capital  lot,  and  A.  W.  Wills, 
Esq.,  a  good  second.  For  six  Orchids  Mr.  Cooper  was 
first,  and  in  this  exhibit  were  fine  specimens  of 
Oncidium  Marshallianum  §md  Dendrobium  W ardianum ; 
Charles  Winn,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second.  Groups  of 
Orchids,  not  for  competition,  were  staged  by  Charles 
Winn,  Esq.,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  others.  Mr.  W.  Jinks, 
gardener  to  C.  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  had  a  wonderfully  fine 
Dendrobium  nobile,  and  a  well-bloomed  plant  of 
Phalsenopsis  Parishi.  In  Mr.  Winn’s  first-prize  twelve 
was  a  good  plant  of  the  lovely  variety  of  Coelogyne 
cristata,  named  Lemoiniana. 

There  was  a  very  good  display  of  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  in  pots.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Marigold  ;  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  gardener  to  Charles  Showell, 
Esq.  ;  Mr.  Morgan,  gardener  to  A.  W.  Wills,  Esq.  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Cooper,  being  the  principal  exhibitors. 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  had  a  group  of 
well-grown  Hyacinths,  not  for  competition,  which  had 
fine  bold  spikes,  and  some  excellent  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
in  pots  were  staged. 

Honorary  exhibits  were  strong,  and  added  very 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Thomson,  nurseryman,  and  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  manager 
of  Hans  Niemand’s  nursery,  set  up  two  artistic  and 
lovely  groups,  the  best  yet  seen  at  the  Town  Hall 
shows  for  artistic  arrangement.  Mr.  Thomas  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  and  Messrs.  Peter  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  sent  two  extensive  groups  of  cut 
Narcissi,  admirably  arranged  and  greatly  admired. 
Never  before  has  this  popular  flower  been  seen  in  the 
full  force  of  its  variety  and  beauty.  Mr.  J.  Chambers, 
Westlake  Nursery,  Isleworth,  sent  a  basket  of  a  new 
double  Violet,  named  Victoria,  for  which  a  certificate 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Thomson,  seedsman,  contributed  a 
grand  memorial  anchor  of  white  flowers ;  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry,  a  facsimile  of  a  splendid 
wreath  sent  to  Berlin  by  order  for  the  late  Emperor’s 
funeral ;  and  Mr.  Vertegans  charming  baskets  and  a 
bouquet  of  Narcissi.  Sprays,  bouquets,  epergnes,  and 
various  other  things  made  up  an  excellent  exhibition 
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The  second  of  the  spring  exhibitions  of  this  society  was 
quite  equal  to  those  held  on  former  occasions  at  this 
season.  The  chief  feature  of  the  show  was  hardy 
flowers,  such  as  Daffodils,  Primroses,  and  Alpine  plants. 
There  were  also  good  collections  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  subjects,  including  Amaryllis,  Roses,  Cyclamens, 
Azaleas,  Cinerarias  and  others.  The  first  prize  for 
Alpines  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F. 
Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  His  collection 
consisted  largely  of  Primulas,  such  as  P.  villosa  hybrida, 
P.  rosea,  P.  verticillata,  P.  japonica  with  variegated 
flowers,  Tecophilea  cyanocrocus  and  others.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second,  with  plants 
evidently  grown  under  cooler  treatment.  In  the  class 
for  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  it  all  his  own  way, 
with  Orchis  furca,  Primula  viscosa  nivalis,  P.  specta- 
bilis,  Iris  pumila  coerulea,  Saxifraga  Stracheyi  and 
others.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  took  the  first  prize  for  Auri¬ 
culas,  some  of  which  were  very  fine,  one  being  certificated. 
He  was  second  for  Alpine  Auriculas  ;  while  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  had  the  first  prize  for 
Alpine  varieties,  exhibiting  considerable  variety  ;  and 
came  in  second  for  show  Auriculas.  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
was  again  first  for  Polyanthuses,  showing  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  gold-laced  varieties.  Mr.  John 
Odell,  Gould’s  Green,  Hillingdon,  came  in  second, 
showing  a  considerable  number  of  self-coloured  varie¬ 
ties.  The  first  prize  for  Amaryllis  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  whose  finest  varieties  were  Monarch,  Albert 
Victor,  and  Hector.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  followed  with 
dwarfer  plants,  exhibiting  more  of  the  lighter-coloured 
varieties.  A  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  Butler, 
gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s 
Park. 

Cinerarias  were  numerous,  and  the  prizes  well  con¬ 
tested.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
took  the  first  prize  with  dwarf  well-grown  and  flowered 
plants.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second  with  much  larger 
plants ;  and  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough, 
third.  Mr.  C.  Turner  exhibited  Azaleas  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class,  and  won  the  first  prize  with 
globular  and  shortly  pyramidal  finely-flowered  plants, 
which  were  the  best  in  the  show.  Mr.  Robert  Wells, 
Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham,  followed  with  globular 
bushes  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  Norwood,  was  third. 
In  the  amateurs’  class  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss 
Foster,  The  Holmes,  Regent’s  Park,  took  the  first  prize 
with  cylindrically  trained  plants  ;  Mr.  H.  Eason, 
gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate, 
was  second.  The  best  Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  who  had  fine  plants  of  Celine  Forestier, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Innocente 
Pirola,  and  others.  Mr.  William  Rumsey,  Joyning’s 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  was  second  with  good 
specimens  of  Madame  Therese  Levet  and  Baroness 
Rothschild.  Roses  were  not  well  represented  in  the 
amateurs’  class,  Mr.  P.  Perry,  gardener  to  W.  G. 
Rowlett,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Cheshunt,  taking 
second.  The  first  prize  for  Azalea  mollis  went  to 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead,  who  had  well- 
flowered  bushes  in  various  colours.  The  first  prize  for 
show  Pelargoniums  was  secured  by  Mr.  D.  Phillips, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley  Broom, 
Slough,  with  well-flowered  specimens  of  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Rosetta,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Mr. 
W.  Kemp,  gardener  to  H.  Barry,  Esq. ,  Bushill  House, 
Winchmore  Hill,  was  second. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  collections, 
which  constituted  a  great  feature  of  the  show.  A  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Hollo¬ 
way,  for  a  large  group  of  stove  plants,  including  a  fine 
specimen  of  Harpophyllum  giganteum,  Oncidium  con- 
color,  0.  tetrapetalum,  0.  undulatum,  Odontoglossum 
Edwardi,  together  with  Palms,  Amaryllis,  Ochna  mul¬ 
tiflora  and  others.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  for  a  group  of  Roses,  mostly 
standards,  including  Marechal  Niel,  The  Bride,  Mad. 
Lambard,  and  Jean  Ducher.  A  small  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Rumsey,  for  a  group  of  Roses, 
mostly  trained  bush  form,  both  Teas  and  hybrid  perpe- 
tuals,  including  Marechal  Niel,  Perfection  de  Mon- 
plaisir,  Paul  Jamain,  and  others.  A  small  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for 
a  large  collection  of  Daffodils,  staged  in  three  different 
places.  A  new  white  variety  with  a  cream-coloured 
crown  was  named  Rebecca  Syme,  while  Snowflake  is 
a  pure  white.  Some  were  certificated.  Anemones, 
Scillas,  Ranunculus,  Puschkinia,  and  Chionodoxa  were 
shown  in  considerable  numbers.  A  large  Bronze  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  a  considerable¬ 


sized  group  of  Daffodils,  including  Princeps,  Bicolor 
Horsfieldi,  Spurius  coronatus,  Obvallaris,  and  others  in 
quantity.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  John 
Odell,  for  a  fine  group  of  Cyclamens  in  various-sized 
pots,  and  exhibiting  great  variety  of  colour.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkham- 
stead,  for  a  large  group  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  in 
pots,  and  which  were  well  flowered,  exhibiting  many 
shades  of  colour.  A  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Hibburt,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Kingston, 
for  a  well-flowered  group  of  Cyclamens.  Messrs.  Collins 
Bros.  &  Gabriel  exhibited  a  group  of  Daffodils  in  many 
of  the  leading  forms,  for  which  a  Bronze  Medal  was 
given.  Similar  honour  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Kemp, 
for  a  group  of  Palms,  Azaleas,  Epacris,  and  others. 
A  fine  group  of  double-flowered  Cinerarias  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent ;  some 
were  named  and  certificated,  the  others  were  seedlings 
and  very  dwarf.  They  also  showed  Violet  Rawson’s 
White  and  some  double  Primroses.  Mr.  Henry 
Bennett,  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  had  a  fine  group  of 
the  Polyantha  Rose,  named  Multiflora  alba,  and 
another  ;  both  were  certificated.  A  fine  group  of 
Amaryllis  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  together  with  Rhododendron  La  Belle,  with 
large  white  flowers,  and  Unique  with  smaller  scarlet 
flowers.  Phalaenopsis  gloriosa,  P.  amabilis  and  An- 
grajcum  modestum  were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton.  A  well-flowered  group  of  Epacris  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
including  Her  Majesty  and  Vesta  (white),  and  Arden- 
tissima  (deep  red).  A  fine  group  of  the  new  double 
Victoria  Violet,  with  large  deep  blue  flowers,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Westlake  Nursery, 
Isleworth,  and  is  very  hardy  and  fragrant.  A  stand  of 
Tree  Carnation  blooms  was  exhibited  by  Charles 
Turner,  Slough.  They  were  of  fine  size  and  showed 
various  colours,  such  as  purple,  scarlet,  crimson  and 
maroon,  while  some  were  striped.  Novelty  is  slate - 
coloured,  striped  scarlet ;  and  Purple  King  is  a  fine 
deep  purple. 
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The  late  John  Woodbbidge,  of  Syon  House. 
Not  laid  low  in  the  sere  of  life  by  the  scythe  of  old 
Father  Time,  but  struck  down  in  the  very  prime  and 
vigour  of  manhood  by  the  ruthless  and  fell  destroyer, 
death,  lies  in  the  grave  our  long  esteemed  and  dear 
friend,  John  Woodbridge,  of  Syon. 

“A  glorious  manhood  blighted  in  an  hour, 

A  cold  wind  kills  with  its  fierce  chilling  breath  ; 

The  sturdy  tree  is  cut  down  like  a  flower, 

For  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.” 

To  how  many  this  announcement  will  come  as  terribly 
sad  and  sudden  news,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  few 
gardeners  were  better  known,  few  had  a  wider 
circle  of  friends,  and  few  were  more  highly 
esteemed.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  in  the  summer  of 
1870,  to  become  the  respected  and  confidential  servant 
of  one  of  England’s  most  estimable  of  noblemen,  and  to 
follow  at  Syon  House — and  follow  worthily  too — in  the 
footsteps  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  gardeners 
of  a  preceding  generation.  Still  further,  our  good 
friend  had  a  special  advantage  in  being  located  near  to 
London,  as  he  was  thus  enabled  to  place  his  undoubtedly 
valuable  services  at  the  disposal  of  horticulture,  nation¬ 
ally,  through  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  also 
to  become  through  that  influence  one  of  the  most 
active  of  horticultural  judges. 

How  much  John  Woodbridge  was  esteemed  by  his 
noble  employers — for  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  every  member  of  the  Percy  family — was 
evidenced  when  some  six  years  ago  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  offered  him  the  important  and  more 
lucrative  post  of  steward  of  the  Syon  Manor,  in  addition 
to  retaining  his  old  position  as  head  gardener,  and  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  learn  that  from 
the  time  of  accepting  that  post  till  the  moment  of  his 
too  sudden  and  lamented  death,  Mr.  Woodbridge  had 
no  reason  whatever  to  regret  that  he  took  upon  himself 
such  varied  and  onerous  duties.  How  entirely  does  his 
advancement — and  it  was  far  from  being  an  uncommon 
case  among  gardeners — show  the  need  for  young  men 
whilst  yet  young  acquiring  much  information  beyond 
the  mere  routine  of  gardening,  and  which  may  often  per¬ 
chance  prove  helpful  to  their  advancement  in  after  life  ! 
And  then  how  fully  his  many  and  long  services  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  rewarded  the  events  of 
the  past  few  months  show.  The  first  time,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter'of  century  or  more,  a  gardener  is  taken  from 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession  and  placed  upon  the 


council  of  that  society,  and  none  is  found  more  fitting 
or  more  worthy  of  that  honour  than  John  Woodbridge. 
Alas,  how  fleeting  have  these  honours  proved  to  have 
been  to  him  !  Death  would  seem  to  have  envied  him 
the  proud  position  which  he  so  justly  and  so  worthily 
occupied,  and  we  know  how  earnestly  desirous  he  was 
to  make  his  office  as  a  living  personification  and,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  gardeners  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
council,  a  reality  and  means  for  good. 

Ever  pleasantly  affable,  with  a  cordial  smile  upon  his 
genuine  Saxon  features,  Mr.  Woodbridge  changed  in 
nothing  on  being  placed  on  the  council  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  did  feel  undoubted  responsibility,  and  that 
feeling  might  have  sometimes  made  him  appear  a  little 
more  grave  in  demeanour.  To  accept  an  office  of  so 
prominent  a  kind  needed  on  his  part  special  courage, 
for  not  only  is  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  grave 
difficulties,  and  needing  strong  and  able  men  to  pull  it 
out  of  its  troubles,  but  it  was  compelled,  even  at  the 
moment  of  Mr.  .Woodbridge’s  responsible  association 
with  the  executive,  to  find  a  new  home,  and  pass 
through  the  gravest  crisis  which  has  interrupted  its 
existence.  No  wonder  then  some  little  of  courage  was 
needed  in  our  departed  friend’s  case,  for  beyond  these 
things,  being  the  selected  representative  of  the 
thousands  of  gardeners  of  the  kingdom,  thousands 
of  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  only  too  ready  to 
criticise,  and  that  too  freely  did  his  feet  slip. 

It  was  our  lot  to  have  had  with  him,  but  a 
week  prior  to  his  fatal  illness,  a  long  conversation, 
during  which  he  foreshadowed  his  aims  and  objects, 
and  one  and  all  related  to  the  welfare  of  gardeners,  the 
rising  youth  of  the  profession  especially,  and  to  their 
improved  education.  Mr.  Woodbridge  certainly  desired 
to  see  some  form  of  examination  promoted  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  for 
young  gardeners  only,  and  to  honour  the  successful  by 
making  them  Associates  of  the  R.  H.  S.  He  did  not 
propose  to  create  any  such  tests  for  men  already 
established  in  the  profession,  but  being  himself  a  living 
embodiment  of  what  good  education  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  many  things  had  done,  he  earnestly 
wished  to  see  the  young  men  of  the  age  being  as  fully 
fitted  for  the  duties  and  demands  of  life  as  he  himself 
had  been.  Naturally  modest,  and  almost  reticent  in 
general  society,  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  eloquent  in  private 
conversation  over  his  favourite  theme,  and  to  him  it 
had  been  one  of  the  highest  motives  which  induced  him 
to  accept  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
R.  H.  S.,  for  he  hoped  thus  to  have  opportunities  to 
press  his  views  finally  into  actual  practice. 

Always  most  conscious  in  the  discharge  of  all  his 
duties,  he  was  ever  a  safe  and  reliable  exhibition  censor, 
possibly  making  now  and  then  trifling  errors  of 
judgment,  but  never  then  doing  so  without  giving 
strong  reasons  for  his  judgments.  A  first-class  gar¬ 
dener,  he  always  showed  at  Syon  first-class  work.  No 
one,  under  his  long  and  able  administration  of  these 
famous  gardens,  ever  saw  anything,  however  trifling, 
yet  badly  done  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  was 
well  done,  and  with  the  amplest  neatness  also — not 
always,  alas,  a  high-class  gardener’s  virtue.  Besides 
being  affable  and  courteous,  he  always  made  friends 
heartily  welcome,  and  even  further,  showed  no  lack  of 
generosity  or  kindness  towards  those  who  asked  his 
good  offices.  Let  it  be  finally  said  to  his  credit,  that 
whilst  the  whole  horticultural  community  mourn  his 
loss,  and  so  many  personally  remember  him  as  a  true 
friend,  those  over  whom  he  so  long  held  sway  mourn 
his  loss  as  heartily,  for  in  the  administration  of  his 
multifarious  duties  he  was  always  kind  and  just.  Like 
some  noted  tree  which  has  been  suddenly  struck  down 
in  all  its  plentitude  and  vigour,  he  has  been  all 
too  soon  removed ;  but  the  sweet  perfume  of  his 
memory  will  long  remain  to  encourage  and  sustain  the 
hearts  of  mourning  friends. 

We  learn  from  one  of  his  oldest  and  closest  friends, 
that  Mr.  Woodbridge,  after  having  attended  to  his 
business  as  usual  on  the  7th  inst.,  although  complain¬ 
ing  of  a  bad  cold,  had  to  send  for  his  doctor,  who 
found  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  not  too  acute  attack 
of  congestion  of  the  right  lung  ;  but  he  gradually  grew 
worse,  and  expired  at  10  a.m.  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  their 
last  resting-place  in  Isleworth  New  Cemetery  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 


Died,  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Copthorne  Road,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Thomas  Stanley  Wood,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  Between  forty  and  fifty7,  years  ago,  Mr.  Wood 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  Dahlias  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  and  was  also  the  raiser  of  many 
noted  varieties  in  those  days.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
he  took  the  first  prize  with  a  seedling  named  Vanquisher 
at  a  show  held  in  the  Shrewsbury  Town  Hall,  and  open 
to  all  England,  in  1841  ;  and  in  1843  he  secured  a 
similar  award  with  a  variety  of  which  he  subsequently 
sol  1  the  roots  at  £5  apiece.  He  was  a  thorough  florist, 
and  for  many  years  his  services  as  a  judge  were  in 
considerable  request.  We  regret  to  hear  that  his  aged 
widow  has  been  left  in  indigent  circumstances. 


The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mr.  W.  Stacey,  of 
the  Dunmow  Nurseries,  Essex.  Mr.  Stacey  had  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  raiser  of  new  Verbenas,  a  number  of 
which  have  been  certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  died  last  week,  after  a 
severe  illness  of  some  three  weeks’  duration. 
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QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS, 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.”  _ 

Transplanting  Rhododendrons. — F.  D.  ill.  ;  Little  or  no 
harm  will  accrue  to  the  plants  even  if  lifted  weeks  hence, 
although  the  flower-buds  are  well  advanced.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  however,  in  which  they  are  grown,  and 
the  care  with  which  the  plants  are  lifted.  Soil  of  a  suitable 
nature  for  Rhododendrons  should  be  so  permeated  with  the 
slender  fibrous  roots  that  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  with  a 
large  ball.  In  preparing  the  new  bed  use  a  considerable  amount 
of  peat,  or  if  that  is  not  readily  procurable  in  the  neighbourhood , 
get  the  muddy  and  sandy  scourings  of  ditches,  ponds  or  similar 
places,  and  should  they  be  partly  decayed,  all  the  better.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  tend  to  retain  the  moisture,  and  yet  not  be  too 
adhesive,  will  constitute  a  suitable  medium  in  which  to  place 
newly-transplanted  Rhododendrons  with  some  hope  of  success. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthus.— H.  B. :  Tour  specimens  of  these 
to  hand  are  indeed  fine,  and  merit  preservation.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  attached  to  their  propagation  if  you  leave  them  till 
out  of  flower.  Then  lift  them  carefully,  and  after  having  shaken 
the  soil  clean  away,  sever  the  rhizomes  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  crowns.  This  should  be  carefully  done  with  a  sharp 
knife,  so  that  the  cuts  may  heal  over  with  as  little  injury  to  the 
plants  as  possible.  Plant  in  a  shady  place,  or,  better  still,  in  a 
frame,  if  at  command,  using  a  compost  heavily  enriched  with 
well-decayed  leaf-soil,  which  should  be  well  drained.  Water 
immediately,  and  shade  from  strong  sunshine  till  established. 

Adiantum  Legrandi.— G.  Hendry:  This  garden  variety  of 
Maidenhair  is  merely  a  form  of  A.  cuneatum,  but  is  not  identical 
with  A.  c.  Pacottei.  The  former  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
type  as  A.  gracillimum  does— that  is,  the  pinnules  are  very 
slender  and  narrow  in  both  A.  c.  gracillimum  and  A.  c.  Legrandi ; 
but  the  latter  is  characterised  by  its  short  triangular  fronds. 

A  c.  Pacottei  has  also  even  shorter  triangular  fronds,  with 
broad  densely-arraDged  pinnules,  so  that  their  breadth  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  variety  from  A.  c.  Legrandi,  with  narrow  pinnules. 

Deep  Planting.— A.  Moss  :  No  good  can  result  from  burying 
the  roots  and  trunks  of  your  trees,  and  if  it  is  imperative  that 
the  ground  should  be  made  up  for  the  purpose  you  mention,  we 
would  advise  you  to  lift  the  trees  if  not  too  large,  provided  they 
are  sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  the  trouble  of  doing  it. 
The  access  of  air  to  the  roots  is  as  essential  to  their  well-being 
as  for  the  aerial  parts  of  the  trees  themselves,  and  should  they 
be  so  buried  as  to  prevent  this  access  of  air,  they  suffer  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Various  Conifers,  with  the  exception  of  Pines,  will 
transplant  after  they  have  attained  considerable  size  if  lifted 
with  a  good  ball,  and  kept  watered  till  they  have  taken  fresh 
hold  of  the  new  soil.  Evidence  of  the  value  of  keeping  these 
trees  well  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  observed  in  the 
fine  specimens  planted  at  Dropmore  by  the  late  Mr.  Frost. 

Calceolarias  Dying. — Amateur:  You  did  not  say  whether 
your  plants  are  grown  in  a  window  or  cold  frame.  The  cause 
of  their  rotting  away  at  the  collar  of  the  plant  we  should 
attribute  to  stiff  and  adhesive  soil,  or  to  overwatering  while  the 
drainage  is  in  a  bad  condition.  If  the  plants  have  been  grown 
in  a  window  they  may  probably  have  been  weakened  by  too 
little  air  or  light,  thereby  rendering  them  constitutionally  weak 
and  unable  to  withstand  the  evil  effects  above  mentioned.  We 
should  advise  you  to  examine  the  state  of  the  soil,  and  if  very 
bad  you  might  avert  further  loss  by  carefully  removing  the 
lower  part  of  the  soil  and  re-potting  afresh  in  light,  fibrous,  hut 
well-decayed  and  sandy  loam,  and  if  need  be,  add  clean,  sharp 
river  sand  to  ensure  porosity. 

Standard  Pelargoniums. — H.  Feo,rnside:  If  you  desire  to 
form  standards,  so  as  to  elevate  the  weeping  or  Ivy-leaved  kinds 
on  a  stem,  you  could  not  do  better  than  graft  them  on  to  straight 
clean  stems  of  some  stronger-growing  kind.  The  present  month 
is  suitable  for  the  operation,  which  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house  where  they  are 
located,  with  a  medium  warm  temperature,  till  union  is  effected, 
which  will  take  place  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather  and  the  state  of  growth  of  the  plants  themselves. 
Secure  firmly,  so  that  the  scion  may  not  be  displaced  till  a 
thorough  union  is  effected. 

Hyacinths  Failing.—/.  Moir :  We  have  had  several  instances 
of  a  similar  kind  with  late-potted  Hyacinths,  and  should  suggest 
that  the  bulbs  themseves  might  have  been  injured  around  the 
rooting  surface  before  being  potted.  Another  cause  would  be 
found  in  the  lateness  of  the  season  (December)  at  which  they 
were  potted,  so  that  winter  was  upon  them,  and  the  ground  cold 
and  sodden,  as  you  say  the  soil  in  your  neighbourhood  is  naturally 
very  moist,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  flat  and  marshy  lower  reaches 
of  the  Thames.  All  these  disadvantages  militated  against  them 
and  hindered  the  emission  of  roots,  so  that  top  growth  had 
commenced  before  there  were  any  roots  to  support  it.  All  the 
lower  regions  of  the  bulbs  are  now  rotten,  so  that  the  production 
of  roots  is  impossible.  These  rotten  parts  are  also  swarming 
with  mites  and  nematoid  worms,  which  we  merely  consider  as 
accompaniments  to  the  evil,  because  they  find  food  in  the 
decaying  matter. 

Thermometers.— P.  E. :  A  thermometer  costing  half-a-crown 
will,  of  course,  not  be  so  elaborately  got  up  as  one  costing  half- 
a-guinea  or  a  sovereign,  but  for  all  ordinary  garden  purposes 
will  be  equally  useful,  and  register  correctly,  presuming  that  it 
is  fairly  correct  when  you  buy  it.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
your  second  question,  but  may  add  that  both  the  spirit  and  the 
mercurial  thermometers  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order  after  a 
time,  which  will  occur  sooner  in  the  open  air  than  under  glass. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  C. :  The  hardy  shrub  is  the  Alexandrian 
Laurel,  Ruscus  racemosus ;  the  Pelargonium  is  P.  echinatum, 
with  spiny  stipules.  IF.  D.  Marks  :  Vanda  cristata,  a  very  fine 
variety.  A.  Wright :  Pulmonaria  mollis.  G.  Beddoes :  Cattleya 
TrianEe,  a  very  fine  variety,  the  lip  being  especially  highly 
coloured. 

Communications  Received.— A.  O.— J.  C.  &  Co.— C.  H.  P.— 
X  P.— E.  S.— De  B.  C.— E.  H.  A.— C.  P. 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  April  14th, 
was  29 '75  in.  ;  the  highest  reading  was  29 '93  in.  on 
Tuesday  evening;  and  the  lowest  was  29 'o9  in.  on 
Friday  morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
42 '2°,  and  4 '9°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
was  considerably  below  the  average  on  each  of  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week,  but  showed  an  excess  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was 
variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  13  '3  miles  per  hour,  which  was  1'2  mile 
above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen 
years.  Rain  fell  on  four  days  of  the  week,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  O' 11  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  21 '5  hours, 
against  13 '4  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  18th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  ;  but  owing  to  stocks 
being  fairly  large,  prices,  with  the  exception  of  Alsike, 
remain  unchanged.  This  article  has  advanced  2s.  per 
cwt.  Rape  Seed  is  scarce.  Bird  Seeds  unchanged. 


VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM, 

Carefully  Selected, 

AND  FROM  WHICH  MAT  BE  EXPECTED 

THE  BEST  RESULTS 

EVER  YET  ATTAINED. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST, 

Containing  Copious,  Interesting,  and  Reliable  In¬ 
formation,  Free. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

SEED  MERCHANTS  AND  NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES, 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

April  19  th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  6  0 

Kent  Cobs  ...  .100  lbs.  40  0  45  0 
Pears,  French,  doz.  ..  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0  2  0 
Strawberries  . .  per  lb.  4  0  10  0 


THOMAS  RIYERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SEVENTY-FOUR  ACRES. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  5  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0 

BrusselsSprouts.perlb  0  4 


Cabbages _ per  doz.  2 

Carrots . per  bun.  0 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  4 

Celery,  per  bundle  . .  2 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0 


3  0 
3  0 


2  6 


6  0 


1  3 
3  6 
0  4 

Potatos.-  -  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomato's,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.  24  0  36  0 

Cineraria  ..per  dozen  6  0  12  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 

—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.12  0  24  0 
Erica  ventricosa  doz.  18  0  30  0 

—  various  . doz.  9  0  18  0 

Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Ficus  elastiea  each  ..16  76 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Genistas . per  doz  8  0  12  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Lily  of  Valley, per  doz.15  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  >  scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Pelargoniums,  dozenlS  0  24  0 
Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Tulips  ..per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa, bun.  0  9  16 

Anemone  (French), 

doz.  bunches  16  4  0 

—  fulgens, 

doz.  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0  6  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 

Camellias _ per  doz.  10  3  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz. bun. 6  0  12  0 
Cyclamen.  .12  blooms  0  4  0  6 
Daffodils  (double), 

12  bun.  4  0  6  0 

—  single .  ,,  4  0  9  0 

—  (or  Lent  Lily)  ,,  2  0  6  0 

Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  0  4  0  6 
Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  0610 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  4  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 


s.d.  smd. 

Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Narcissus,  various, 

12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Paper-white  Narcissus, 

12  bun.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet,  12 sprays..  0  6  0  9 
Primroses  ...  .12  bun.  10  20 
Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  ....  per  dozen  10  60 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  16  3  0 
Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun.  10  4  0 

Tropieolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  16  2  0 
Tulips  ....  12  blooms  06  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  0  9  10 

—  French _ 12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun.  2  0  3  0 

White  Jasmine, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  3  6  6  0 
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Catalogue  Post  Free  of  every  Horticultural  Requisite. 

BENJAMIN  FIELD,  F-R-B.S-, 

Central  Office  and  Sales  Rooms  : 

75a,  Queen  Victoria  St.  (near  mansion  house  Station). 

Depot:  Paragon  Road,  New  Kent  Road,  S. E. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Floriculture,  London.  Estab.  1S54. 


The  Gardening  World. 

Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertising. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6<i.  per  line  of  about  nine 

words  • 

Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins. 
long),  £3  10s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  5s.  ;  per  page,  £10.  Special 
uotations  given  for  a  series.  .  .  ,  , 

Gardeners  and  others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also  “Stop  Orders/ 
'.ust  reach  the  office  not  laterihanthe first  post  on  Thursday  mwit ng. 
Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  ynne  at 
tie  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

7,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

HEAD  GARDENER  wishes  engagement 

for  May,  Channel  Islands  or  South  of  EnS1®”lUe,ferp0dsi 
»e  2S  years  ;  good  testimonials.  —  Address,  ALPHA,  i  ost 
fffice,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  N.B. 


"j  ARDENER  (HEAD).— A  first-class  man 

J  and  thorough  Orchid  grower,  now  dis?nS3Se‘),1s  seeking 
fresh  annointment.  Has  had  many  years  expenenqe  in  an 
inches  of  gardening,  gained  many  prizes  at  exhtoitmn^  and 
en  very  successful  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  culture.  Character 
d  references  of  the  best  description.— S.  M.  L.,  Gardening 
orld  Office. 
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WEBBS 

SPECIAL 

LAWN  SEEDS 

Rapidly  produce  the  best  and  most  enduring 
turf  for  Tennis  Grounds  and  Ornamental 
Gardening. 

"Webbs’  Best  Mixtures  ...  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 
Webbs’  Ordinary  Mixtures  Is.  Qd.  per  lb. 


Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.  Abridged  Edition  Gratis. 


THE  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE, 


Gold  Medal 
Liverpool 
1886. 


The  Medals 
of  Paris 
1878. 


PANSIES 

FOR 

EXHIBITION, 

ALSO 

VIOLAS. 

FOR  beauty  of  form  and  novelty  of  colours 

they  are  not  equalled  by  any  Collection  that  is  offered  for 
sale.  My  customers  may  rely  upon  receiving  none  but  the  best, 
as  I  grow  only  quality,  not  quantity,  at  moderate  prices.  In¬ 
spection  invited  during  the  blooming  season. 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 


(Of  the  late  Firm  of  DOWNIE  &  LAIRD), 


BEECH  HILL,  MURRAYFIELD, 

EDINBURGH. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIYERS  &  SON, 

H URSERIES,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS, 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent.  General  Nursery  Stock  of  fine 
quality  and  immense  extent.  Inspection  invited.  The  Glass 
Structures  cover  an  area  of  297,300  ft. 

HUGH  £0W  &  CO,, 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 


VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FARM, 

©asefslly  §el©et©d!, 

AND  FROM  WHICH  MAY  BE  EXPECTED 

THE  BEST  RESU  LTS 

EVER  YET  ATTAINED. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST, 

Containing  Copious,  Interesting,  and  Reliable  In¬ 
formation,  Free. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go., 

SEED  MERCHANTS  AND  NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER. 


CARTERS' 

I  NYICTA 

LAWN  SEEDS 

Should  now  lt>e  Sown. 

Bushel.  lb. 

For  YELVET  LAWNS  -  -  25/-  1/3. 
For  TENNIS  LAWNS  -  -  20/-  I/O. 
For  CRICKET  GROUNDS  -  20/-  I/O. 
For  MENDING  OLD  LAWNS-  25/-  1/3. 

_ All  Parcels  Carriage  Free, _ 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON- 


ROYAL  BOTANICAL  and  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY  of  MANCHESTER. 

The  NEST  FLORAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  Town 


Hall,  Manchester,  TUESDAY,  May  1st. 

The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 
of  1SSS  (ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  in  PRIZES)  will  open  on 
MAY  ISth.  For  Schedules  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

BRUCE  FINLAY,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  April  30th.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  May  1st.— Floral  Exhibition  in  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 
Sale  of  the  Brentliam  Park  collection  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris's  Rooms  (2  days).  Sale  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove 
Plants  at  the  Harlesden  Park  Nursery,  N.W.,  by  Protheroa 
&  Morris. 

Thursday,  May  3rd. — Sale  of  Established  Orchids,  from  the  col 
lection  of  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  May  4th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  558. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1888. 


Polyanthuses. — The  somewhat  intermittent 
and  exceptional  interest  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  provoked  on  Tuesday  last,  must  he 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  two  or  three  old- 
fashioned  and  favourite  florists’  flowers  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  latter  body’s  work.  As  long 
as  gardening  exists  we  shall  grow  Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Primroses ;  not  alone  be¬ 
cause  they  are  esteemed  florists’  flowers — not 
even  alone  because  they  are  spring  flowers, 
but  for  their  exceeding  beauty,  and  for  that 
innate  love  for  them  which  seems  ever  to 
cluster  about  old-fashioned  flowers.  But 
whilst  the  true  show  or  exhibition  Auricula 
is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plants  are 
hardy,  anything  but  an  ordinary  out-door  or 
border  denizen,  and  will  only  evolve  its  com¬ 
plex  and  remarkable  beauties  under  glass, 
we  have  myriads  of  hardy  border  forms, 
sturdy  of  growth  and  varied  in  flower ;  even 
when  out  of  flower  they  look  green  and 
vigorous  through  the  frosts  of  winter  and 
under  the  burning  sun  of  summer.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  ordinary  border  Auricula 
takes  rank  amongst  the  hardiest  of  plants, 
submitting  alike  to  frost,  snow,  excessive  wet 
or  burning  sunshine  with  remarkable  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  equanimity.  Thus  we  may  have 
Auriculas  of  some  sort,  and  of  their  sort  very 
beautiful  too,  in  all  our  gardens,  even  though 
the  patient  and  enthusiastic  florist  can  only 
produce  his  gems  for  exhibition  under  that 
shelter  which  glass-houses  now  so  abundantly 
affords. 

But  Polyanthuses  are  much  less  amenable 
to  house  culture  than  are  Auriculas,  and  even 


seem  impatient  in  frames  where,  on  a  cool 
bottom  and  near  the  glass,  they  seem  to  find  all 
that  art  can  give  to  meet  their  requirements. 
Without  doubt  it  is  only  when  these  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  glass  that  we  see  the  singularly 
pleasing  and  refined  properties  of  a  good 
gold-laced  Polyanthus  flower  in  perfect 
beauty,  hut  the  plants  all  the  same  soon 
become  impatient  of  housing  after  the  blooms 
are  open,  and  will  draw  rapidly.  If  these 
gold-laced  forms  are  hardly  so  robust  as  we 
could  wish,  it  may  he  pleaded  that  for  a 
long  series  of  years  they  have  been  treated  to 
pot  culture,  and  whatever  their  inherent 
constitution,  generations  of  division  and  pot 
growth  can  hardly  help  to  render  that 
constitution  more  robust ;  therefore,  if  we 
wish  to  have  the  best  of  the  gold-laced 
section — the  very  aristocracy  of  their  race, 
we  must  be  content  to  treat  them  as  favoured 
children  of  fortune,  and  give  them  all  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  their  high  breeding  demands. 

As  one  result  of  this  high  breeding  we 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  progeny 
which  at  all  equals  in  quality  the  older 
varieties.  Tens  of  thousands  of  seedlings 
may  he  raised — and  those  happily  out-doors, 
for  the  open  air  presents  the  best  place  in 
which  seedlings  may  develop  their  character¬ 
istics — and  of  all  that  number,  raised  from 
the  best  of  strains,  not  one,  very  probably, 
will  approach  in  excellence  to  the  high  merits 
of  the  parents,  assuming  these  to  have  been 
of  the  best  named  sorts.  Such  a  result  is 
hardly  encouraging,  and,  indeed,  is  very 
disappointing,  especially  as  gold-laced  Poly¬ 
anthuses  make  but  an  indifferent  show  in 
garden  borders,  compared  with  what  the  fancy 
or  fine  self  varieties  produce.  The  barrenness 
which  results  from  seedlings  of  the  gold- 
laced  forms  is,  however,  less  due  to  the  fact 
that  fairly  good  flowers  may  not  be  plentiful, 
than  that  the  old  named  forms  have  created 
a  high  standard  of  refinement,  below  which 
no  others  can  well  receive  recognition. 

Varieties  like  Cheshire  Favourite  and  Exile 
are  the  products  of  generations,  and  they  serve 
to  create  standards  of  excellence,  even  if 
florist’s  rules  and  ideals  had  never  existed. 
Let  anyone  take  flowers  of  these  beautiful 
kinds  in  their  hand,  and  with  them  go  over 
ten  thousands  of  seedlings  and  note  how  far 
the  new  progeny  gives  the  refined  points 
which  the  older  sorts  present.  If  any  seed¬ 
lings  should  approximate,  it  will  he  good ; 
if  it  equal,  it  will  he  first-class ;  if  it  excel, 
it  will  be  a  wonder.  Let  the  eye  alight,  for 
instance,  upon  a  perfectly  laced  flower,  and  it 
will  assuredly  be  found  to  have  a  dull  centre 
or  a  fine  eye.  Possibly  the  ground,  which 
should  he  dense  and  well  defined,  will  be 
thin  and  irregular ;  or  perhaps  a  flower  showing 
the  thrum  and  centre  in  the  most  promising- 
aspect,  has  a  poor  ground  and  uneven  lacing. 
Possibly  the  thrum,  centre,  ground,  and 
lacing  may  he  good,  but  the  latter  refuses 
to  cut  clean  through,  and  that  is  a  fatal 
objection,  and  one  no  after-culture  can  cure. 
The  round  and  well-balanced  thrum,  the  clear 
yellow  rounded  centre,  dense  ground,  and 
clearly  cut  lacing  of  exactly  the  same  hue  of 
yellow  as  is  the  centre,  are  features  all  too 
seldom  found  in  any  one  flower. 

Probably  no  florists’  flower,  not  oven  the 
wondrously  constructed  edged  Auricula,  presents 
more  marked  evidence  of  perfection  in  all 
points  than  is  found  in  a  first-class  gold-laced 
Polyanthus.  Whilst  the  difficulties  which  gold- 
laced  Polyanthus  production  and  culture  thus 
present,  check  popularity  appreciably,  there 
is  no  -want  of  it  in  relation  to  the  very 
beautiful  and  attractive  forms  found  in  the 
border  or  fancy  section.  This  class  is  a  long 
way  superior  to  the  old  strains  formerly 
grown  in  garden  borders,  the  plants  being- 
more  robust,  the  flowers  much  larger  and  far- 
more  richly  coloured ;  indeed,  a  well-filled 
bed  of  these  fine  fancy  forms,  of  no  matter 
what  hues  of  colour,  offers  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful  floral  displays  the  spring  garden  can 
produce.  "We  see  in  them  such  beautiful  clear 
whites,  sulphurs,  yellows,  reds,  purples,  crim¬ 
sons,  and  other  hues  and  combinations  of 
colour,  which  are  good  plants,  produced  in 
such  fine  heads,  that  even  the  poorest  is 
welcome,  whilst  the  better  ones  are  singularly 
attractive.  Tastes  vary  in  connection  with 
the  hues,  some  preferring  the  clear  seifs,  and 
others  the  variegated  or  parti-coloured  flowers. 
But  with  this  class  we  find  much  that  is 
amenable  to  moderate  pot-culture,  the  best 
results  being  obtained  when  the  plants  are 
lifted  and  placed  in  pots  just  before  the 
bloom  opens.  Still,  under  no  conditions  of 
pot-culture,  except  where  large  numbers  of 
specially  selected  plants  are  seen,  is  there  to 
be  found  that  fine  gay  effect  which  a  good 
body  of  plants  growing  in  the  open  air  pro¬ 
duces 

In  relation  to  these  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  no  florists’  rules,  the  beauty  of 
thrum  eyes,  clear  yellow  centres  of  good 
form,  clear  grounds  and  fine  flat  rounded 
pips  are  so  self  evident,  that  good  flowers 
must  have  these  features,  and  they  can 
happily  be  found  in  fair  abundance.  The 
grower  of  a  hundred  seedlings  will  be  amply 
rewarded  if  he  finds  in  his  collection  but 
just  a  few  of  special  excellence,  and  he  may 
be  assured  that  if  those  selected  forms  be 
worked  from  carefully,  the  strain  will  soon 
produce  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  superior  flowers.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  for  exhibition  of  these  fancy 
forms,  there  is  every  encouragement  given  to 
the  raiser  to  go  on  from  year  to  year,  as  no 
special  points  of  perfection  have  yet  been 
attained,  whilst  some  always  merit  propaga¬ 
tion  by  division.  The  plants  usually  seed 
freely,  and  thus  not  only  may  good  qualities 
be  readily  perpetuated,  but  excelled.  The 
Fancy  Polyanthus  commands,  as  it  merits, 
our  warmest  consideration. 

- *>x< - 

3Ir.  Thomas  Cripps,  founder  of  the  nursery  firm  of 
Thomas  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  died  on  the 
17th,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

The  Hinckley  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
•will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  on  November  loth 
and  16th. 

The  Wimbledon  and  District  Horticultural  Society 
has  just  issued  its  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  sixteenth 
annual  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Wimbledon  College  on  Wednesday,  July  4th. 

The  Temple  Show. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  just  issued  its  schedule  for  a  show  of  Orchids,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  and  other  flowers,  to  be  held  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Inner  Temple  on  Thursday,  May  17th.  Twenty- 
four  classes  are  enumerated,  and  the  sum  of  £100  will 
be  allotted  by  the  judges  to  the  various  classes  accord¬ 
ing  to  merit  on  the  day  of  the  show.  Entries  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Barron  not  later  than  Saturday, 
May  12th. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Fraser,  formerly  with  Mr.  Laing  at 
Salisbury  Green,  Edinburgh,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
gardener  to  R.  H.  Measures,  Esq.,  at  The  Woodlands, 
Streatham,  whose  very  fine  collection  of  the  best  species 
and  varieties  of  Orchids  has  been  most  ably  managed 
while  under  Mr.  Fraser’s  care,  is  seeking  another 
engagement.  The  services  of  such  a  skilful  cultivator 
should  not  long  go  begging  in  these  Orchid-loving 
days. 

Kettering  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  is  fixed  for  “Feast  Monday,” 
July  2nd;  and  by  “Feast  Monday”  is,  no  doubt, 
meant  some  local  celebration,  which  includes  a  holiday, 
and  opportunity  is  taken  of  this  in  order  to  hold  the 
annual  flower  show.  Substantial  prizes  are  offered  for 
cut  Roses,  groups  of  plants,  vegetables,  &c.  ;  and 
Kettering  being  a  busy  centre  of  industry,  a  good 
exhibition  should  follow.  The  annual  show  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  November 
17th. 

A  Novel  JuhUee  Memorial. — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  memorials  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  says  the 
Morning  Post,  is  the  plantation  of  an  entire  mountain 
in  North  Wales  with  forest  trees,  so  arranged  that  the 
words  “Jubilee,  1887”  appear  distinctly  amidst  the 


surrounding  trees,  through  the  bulk  of  the  plantation 
being  of  a  different  foliage.  The  mountain  thus 
adorned  is  Moel  Rhiwen,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
deiniolen,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Assheton  Smith.  The 
word  “Jubilee”  is  planted  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  mountain  in  letters,  each  measuring  200  yds.  long 
by  25  yds.  wide.  Plants  of  the  Austrian  Pine  form 
the  body  of  the  letters,  which  are  shaded  on  the  right 
with  a  bordering  of  Larch.  The  intervening  spaces 
are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  Scotch  Fir,  Pines,  Oak, 
Birch,  Sycamore,  and  Spruce  Fir.  The  first  tree  of 
the  letter  “  J  ”  was  planted  last  year  at  a  Jubilee 
celebration,  and  the  work  was  completed  last  week. 
Nearly  200  men  of  the  district  have  found  constant 
employment,  and  they  have  planted  about  630,000 
trees.  Till  the  plantation  is  in  full  leaf  the  letters 
will  become  scarcely  traceable  ;  but  each  year  they 
will  become  more  distinct,  and  a  generation  hence  the 
mountain  will  be  one  of  the  sights  of  Wales,  as  the 
word  “Jubilee”  will  then  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
many  miles. 

March  in  the  Pyrenees. — We  (Pall  Mall  Gazette) 
hear  from  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  of  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  that  his  Peninsular  tour  in  search  of  Daffodils 
has  been  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  weather.  It  is 
fifty  years  since  the  snow  and  frost  have  in  the  month 
of  March  persisted  so  long  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  although  at  the  village  of  Sare  he  found  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  pallidus  praecox  much  as  usual,  when  he  climbed 
up  1,600  ft.  to  the  spot  where  last  year,  at  the  same 
season,  the  Sulphur  Hoop-petticoat  was  blooming  in 
profusion,  “alas!  they  were  deep  beneath  the  snow, 
and  I  could  but  look  on  the  place  where  they  would  be 
found  after  this  exceptional  winter  has  passed  away.” 
If,  however,  the  traveller  has  been  prevented  from 
visiting  the  higher  levels,  he  has  something  to  remark 
on  what  he  has  seen  near  the  coast.  Here,  for  example, 
is  something  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
“  lie  des  Faisans  ”  : — -“  In  Black's  Guide,  1  West  Half 
of  the  Pyrenees,’  1885,  the  island  is  stated  to  be  reduced 
to  ‘  a  narrow  strip  of  earth  covered  with  willows  and 
tufted  grass.’  Its  present  dimensions  are  500  ft.  long 
by  70  ft.  broad,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  laid  out  as 
a  garden,  with  walks  and  beds  of  Roses,  and  plantations 
of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees.  In  the  middle  of  it 
is  erected  a  plain  substantial  tablet,  bearing  inscriptions 
which  state— on  the  north  side  in  French,  on  the 
south  side  in  Spanish — that  it  was  erected  by  Napoleon 
III.  and  Queen  Isabella  to  commemorate  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  after  a  long 
war.  ” 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Growers 
for  Market.— A  meeting  of  plant  and  flower  growers 
for  market,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  commission  sales¬ 
men  of  Covent  Garden,  &e.,  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Covent  Garden  Club,  at  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bourne  (the  Duke 
of  Bedford’s  agent)  in  the  chair,  to  consider  in  what 
way  they  could  best  assist  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Thistelton  Dyer 
and  Mr.  David  Morris,  members  of  the  council,  were 
present,  and  by  them  the  position  of  the  society  was 
ably  and  fairly  stated.  It  was  remarked  that  at  least 
£3,000  per  annum  was  required  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  society,  including  the  maintenance  of  the 
garden  at  Chiswick.  This  sum  would  put  the  society 
in  a  solvent  position,  but  to  make  up  the  amount  they 
wanted  at  least  500  or  600  more  Fellows.  Mr.  Dyer 
specially  alluded  to  what  agriculturists  had  done  some 
few  years  ago  in  founding  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and 
remarked  that  as  farmers,  if  to  live  at  all,  must  go  more 
into  gardening  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  horti¬ 
culturists  themselves  should  see  that  they  had  some 
practical  and  official  head  and  front  to  look  after  their 
interests,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  afforded  a  focus  to  which  all  interests 
connected  with  horticulture  should  gravitate.  After 
some  discussion  of  a  desultory  character,  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Garcia,  and 
carried  unanimously: — That  a  committee  of  growers  and 
others  connected  with  Covent  Garden  be  formed  to 
consider  in  what  way  they  can  best  assist  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens  ;  and  that  such 
committee  consist  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Rochford,  Pou- 
part,  Dickson,  Paulton,  and  Assbee,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number. 

Funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodbridge. — The  remains 
of  our  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  were  deposited 
in  the  pretty  new  cemetery  at  Isleworth,  just  outside 
Syon  Park,  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week.  The 
funeral  cortege  left  the  garden  residence  shortly  before 


two  o’clock,  and — followed  by  numerous  members  of 
the  ducal  household,  garden  and  estate  employes,  local 
tradesmen,  &e.  —wended  its  way  through  the  park  to 
the  Isleworth  Lodge,  and  from  thence  to  the  cemetery, 
where  about  a  dozen  gardeners  and  others  were  waiting. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Ticar  of  Isleworth, 
the  grave  being  close  to  the  Church  of  England  chapel, 
and  on  its  southern  side.  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  attended 
as  an  old  friend,  and  we  learn  that  he  was  instructed  to 
represent  the  council.  Mr.  Herbst,  the  executor,  and 
Mr.  Bates,  of  Twickenham,  represented  the  floral  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  Mr.  Denning,  of  Hampton,  and  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Gunnersbury,  the  fruit  committee.  There 
were  also  present  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House  ; 
Mr.  Jefferies,  Boston  Park  ;  Messrs.  Rowell,  Linsay, 
and  Brown,  of  Richmond  ;  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont ;  Mr. 
A.  Outram,  Holloway,  and  Mr.  TV.  James,  Famham 
Royal.  Amongst  those  most  desirous  of  attending,  but 
at  the  last  moment  prevented  by  illness  or  other 
unavoidable  causes,  were  Mr.  G.  Deal,  Mr.  B.  Wynne, 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  who  fully  purposed  coming 
so  far  to  attend  his  old  friend’s  funeral ;  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing  ;  and  Mr.  J.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  not 
only  one  of  Mr.  Woodbridge’s  oldest  friends  but  a  fellow 
school  boy  50  years  ago.  Amongst  the  mourners  was 
Mr.  Norbury,  of  Brentford,  so  well  known  as  a  constant 
visitor  to  the  South  Kensington  shows.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has 
intimated  to  Mrs.  Woodbridge  his  desire  to  perform  for 
the  only  child  left,  a  boy  of  some  fourteen  years  of  age, 
the  part  of  patron,  and  will  do  for  him  all  that  his 
father  purposed  doing  to  start  him  in  life  ;  an  act 
which  merits  warm  approval. 

- ->X<-* - 

CALADIUMS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

Lovers  of  this  class  of  plants  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
delighted  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  where  their  far-famed 
collection  of  Caladiums  is  now  in  perfection.  Nowhere 
in  this  country,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  is  there  such 
a  collection  of  these  beautiful  omamental-foliaged 
plants.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  command  to 
do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  leading  and  prominent 
colours  and  features  of  a  few  of  the  best  we  noted  the 
other  day.  The  collection  is  extensive  both  as  to 
number  and  variety,  and  many  new  ones  will  shortly 
be  put  into  commerce. 

Red  Grouxd  Yaezeties. 

The  distribution  and  particular  shading  is  endless,  so 
that  lengthy  description  would  only  tend  to  confuse  ; 
much  also  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  to 
bring  out  the  colours  in  their  best  and  most  beautiful 
tints.  Most  of  the  undermentioned  kinds  have  had 
their  merits  acknowledged  by  one,  two,  or  three 
certificates,  and  most  of  the  larger  kinds  are  highly 
suitable  for  exhibition  as  well  as  ordinary  decorative 
purposes.  Mithridate,  crimson-lake  ;  Triomphe  de 
l’Exposition,  a  bold  brilliant  red,  with  deeper  veins  ; 
Leopold  Robert,  deep  red,  with  broad  carmine-red  mid¬ 
ribs  ;  Souvenir  de  Madame  Bernard,  almost  wholly 
red  ;  Madame  Lemonier,  rosy  red,  with  carmine-red 
midribs,  and  a  broad  creamy  yellow  margin  ;  and 
Raymond  Lemonier,  which  is  several  shades  darker, 
are  all  strong  and  vigorous  broad-leaved  kinds.  To 
these  might  be  added  Rubrum  metallicum,  which 
expresses  its  general  appearance ;  Murillo,  rosy  red, 
with  darker  veins  ;  Madame  Laforge,  with  huge  peltate 
and  concave  leaves,  rosy  carmine  in  the  centre,  and 
green  at  the  margin  :  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  rosy 
carmine  centre,  with  deep  crimson  veins  ;  and  Chantini, 
almost  entirely  red.  A  beautiful  and  distinct  variety 
is  Princess  Royal,  with  a  red  centre  and  broad  golden 
yellow  margin.  For  general  decorative  purposes,  where 
space  is  a  consideration,  the  small-leaved  Ibis  Rose  and 
Minus  erubescens  furnish  special  recommendations  in 
their  decidedly  dwarf  habit.  The  former  has  lively 
rose  leaves,  with  a  very  narrow  green  margin,  while 
the  latter  has  red  leaves,  with  a  green  edge. 

Leaves  Blotched. 

The  striking  feature  in  this  group  is  that  the  ground 
colour  is  blotched  with  a  different  tint,  which  does  not 
follow  the  course  of  the  venation  as  in  most  other  cases. 
Very  distinct  is  Madame  Imbert  Kcechlin,  a  greenish 
yellow  with  red  blotches,  while  Luddemannii  has 
crimson  ribs,  and  blotched  with  magenta  and  white  on 
a  green  ground.  Large  white  spots  on  a  red  ground 
single  out  Comte  de  Germiny  as  a  magnificent  variety. 
Bicolor  Camarti  has  a  red  centre,  and  otherwise  blotched 
with  white  on  a  green  ground.  A  striking  variety  is 
L’Autonine.  with  transparent  silvery  blotches  on  a  pale 
greenish  yellow  ground.  An  unnamed  variety  was 
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notable  for  its  dwarf  character  and  small  green  leaves 
blotched  with  pale  yellow. 

Ground  Colour  White. 

We  were  particularly  taken  with  this  section  on  account 
of  the  clean  and  attractive  -white  or  silvery  ground,  on 
which  a  venation  of  some  other  shade  is  generally  dis¬ 
played.  Of  this  character  is  Mrs.  Laing,  with  large 
convex  leaves,  slightly  peltate  at  the  base,  and  white 
with  broad  rosy  veins.  Somewhat  in  the  way  of  this 
is  Le  Titien,  but  the  white  ground  is  suffused  with 
rose.  Clio  is  a  silvery  white  suffused  with  carmine, 
having  green  midribs  and  principal  veins.  It  throws 
its  leaves  well  up  and  is  a  fine  exhibition  kind,  as  well 
as  Souvenir  de  Madame  E.  Andre,  which  has  its  white 
ground  equally  veined  all  over  with  green.  A  dwarf 
variety  is  Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  having  rosy 
carmine  veins  on  a  white  ground,  suffused  with  pink. 
Anna  Condeixa  is  similar  in  the  distribution  of  its 
colours,  but  the  leaves  attain  a  great  size,  and  become 
concave  or  hollow  in  the  centre.  The  midrib  and 
principal  nerves  of  Madame  Marjolin  Scheffer  are  red, 
and  run  through  a  creamy  white  ground.  The  three 
following  are,  perhaps,  the  most  decided  and  uniformly 
coloured  of  the  white  kinds,  and  have  a  very  telling 
effect  amongst  a  collection,  although  we  admit  that 
some  growers  might  prefer  such  handsome  kinds  as 
Mrs.  Laing,  Clio,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  E.  Andre. 
Candidum  is  white,  with  slender  green  veins  and  a 
green  edge  ;  while  Albo-luteum  is  at  first  wholly 
white,  becoming  greenish  yellow  afterwards,  but  very 
fine  notwithstanding.  No  one  could  fail  to  be  charmed 
with  the  delicate  silvery  transparency  of  Duchesse  de 
Mortemart,  with  a  faint  tracery  of  green  here  and 
there  on  the  reticulate  venation.  The  delicate  texture 
and  transparency  is  such  as  we  never  see  in  any  other- 
kind  of  vegetation. 

- - — 

THE  AUSTRIAN  PINE. 

Pinus  Austriaca  is  an  excellent  tree  for  profitable 
planting  in  this  country,  and  it  is,  likewise,  one  of  the 
best  shelter  producers  that  has  ever  been  introduced. 
Perhaps  in  this  latter  respect  it  is  even  more  valuable 
than  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  timber  it  produces, 
for  it  may  with  perfect  safety  be  planted  either  on  the 
fully  exposed  sea-shore  or  on  the  wild  mountain-side  at 
considerable  altitudes.  The  timber  of  the  Austrian 
produced  in  this  country  is  certainly  of  no  second-rate 
quality,  for  we  have  cut  up  several  of  the  largest  trees 
produced  in  England,  and  in  all  cases  the  firmness  and 
weight  of  the  planks  have  been  surprising.  We  have 
also  used  it  experimentally  in  the  formation  of  fences, 
and  for  preventing  the  banks  of  a  rapid-flowing  Welsh 
river  being  washed  away  ;  a  purpose  for  which  it  would 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited,  at  least  in  judging 
from  its  lasting  qualities  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
wood  of  the  Scotch  and  Silver  Firs.  The  timber  is  of 
a  yellowish  white  around  the  circumference,  but  a 
dirty  yellow  towards  the  centre,  and  works  well  under 
the  carpenter’s  tools,  taking  on  a  good  polish  and 
planing  smoothly  and  evenly.  It  is  remarkably 
resinous,  more  so,  indeed,  than  any  other  Conifer  we 
have  cut  up  except  Abies  grandis  ;  and  the  workmen  in 
certain  English  woodlands,  when  about  to  light  a  fire 
for  cooking  purposes,  know  well  that  the  branches  of 
this  Pine,  even  in  a  green  state,  are  superior  to  those 
collected  from  any  other  Conifer  for  burning  freely  and 
emitting  a  great  and  lasting  heat. 

To  produce  clean  and  straight  timber,  the  Austrian 
must  be  grown  so  close  together  that  the  lower  branches 
are  gradually  killed  off,  for  a  bad  habit  of  this  Pine  is 
the  production  of  large  and  unwieldy  branches,  and 
from  which  the  stem  suffers  in  consequence.  On  the 
Snowdon  range  of  hills  we  have  planted  the  Austrian 
Pine  in  quantity,  but  principally  for  shelter  purposes, 
and,  we  may  add,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  its 
massive  head  affording  a  great  amount  of  shelter  to 
other  less  hardy  kinds.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Irish 
Sea  it  has  likewise  been  planted  largely  for  the  sake 
of  the  shelter  it  affords,  and  that  in  several  instances 
down  even  to  high  water  mark.  Few  soils  come  amiss 
to  the  Austrian,  it  thriving  luxuriantly  even  on  that  of 
very  poor  description,  and  where  few  other  Pines  could 
eke  out  an  existence.  On  dry  calcareous  soils  it  is 
quite  at  home,  and  covers  vast  plains  of  chalky  gravel 
in  Lower  Austria,  where  hardly  anything  else  will  grow, 
and  has  also  been  successfully  planted  in  the  barren 
chalky  plains  of  Champagne  Pouilleuse,  in  France. 
In  almost  every  part  of  the  British  Isles  this  Pine  has 
been  planted  in  quantity,  and  in  no  single  instance  has 
dissatisfaction  with  its  general  character  been  expressed 
— a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  in  its  praise. 

Where  a  mixed  plantation  is  to  be  formed  on  exposed 


ground,  we  would  say  by  all  means  plant  the  Austrian 
around  the  outskirts,  for  no  better  shelter  giver  is  in¬ 
cluded  amongst  the  whole  range  of  coniferous  trees.  It 
also  transplants  with  great  safety  even  when  of  large 
size,  thus  rendering  it  useful  for  ornamental  planting, 
but  particularly  where  immediate  effect  is  of  first 
importance.  A  well-balanced  specimen  on  the  green 
sward  is  an  object  of  general  delight,  the  dark  green, 
mossy,  and  well-rounded  head,  the  agreeable  healthy 
odour  it  diffuses,  and  bright  fawn-coloured  cones  form¬ 
ing  a  harmonious  whole,  which  strikes  even  the  most 
unobservant  with  delight.  Unfortunately,  both  hares 
and  rabbits  are  fond  of  the  Austrian,  and  in  some  cases 
it  has  required  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care  to  prevent 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  plants.  We  have  not 
known  it  to  be  attacked  in  anything  like  a  serious  way 
by  any  of  the  insect  pests  which  prey  on  Pines  in 
general  ;  indeed,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  when 
examining  a  young  plantation,  the  Corsicans  in  which 
had  been  sadly  destroyed  by  the  Pine  Beetle  (Hvlurgus 
piniperda),  to  find  that  hardly  an  Austrian  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  this  much-dreaded  insect.— H.  D.  Webster. 

- ~>X<- - 

TRITELEIA  UNIPLORA. 

This  early  spring-flowering  bulhousj'plant  may  be 
grown  with  the  greatest  facility  either  in  pots  or  in  the 
open  border.  Considering  that  it  comes  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  its  hardiness  is  remarkable,  as  bulbs  left  even 
in  retentive  soil  of  a  heavy  loamy  character  come  up 
and  flower  year  after  year,  although  no  protection 
whatever  has  been  afforded  them.  It  is  astonishing 
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also  with  what  persistency  they  cling  to  the  soil  where 
they  have  once  been  planted  ;  a  trait  in  their  character 
which  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  part  to  the  proliferous 
nature  of  the  bulbs,  which  give  off  a  great  number  of 
offsets.  As  a  rule  the  flower  scape  bears  only  one 
bloom,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  but  it  occasionally 
produces  two  under  good  cultivation.  The  basal 
portion  of  the  perianth  is  tubular,  with  a  flat  six-lohed, 
spreading  pale  lilac  limb.  There  is  a  darker-flowered 
form  in  gardens,  named  T.  u.  ccerulea,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  a  bright  sky-blue.  T.  u.  conspicua  has 
larger  flowers,  with  much  broader  segments.  When 
grown  in  pots  in  a  cool  house  it  flowers  very  freely, 
and  proves  attractive. 

- ->X<~ - — 

HAREBELLS. 

I  am  a  petitioner  for  information.  Will  some  kind 
reader  of  The  Gardening  World  tell  me  whether  the 
wild  Harebell,  so  common  in  many  parts  of  England, 
is  identical  with  the  Campanula  rotundifolia  of  past 
nurserymen’s  catalogues!  I  say  “past”  because  I  do 
not  find  the  name  in  any  catalogues  that  I  possess  for 
the  present  or  past  year. 

We  all  know  the  tender-looking,  sprightly  flower, 
thriving  with  every  show  of  gaiety  on  sandy  banks  and 
wastes  which  never  can  yield  much  in  the  way  of  a 
living,  and  certainly  never  less  than  in  the  hot  and 
dusty  days  of  late  August  and  September,  just  when 
the  lovely  bells  are  nodding  most  light-heartedly. 

The  Harebell,  I  think,  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  to 
make  itself  at  home  in  a  heavy  soil,  however  beguilingly 
enriched  and  flavoured  ;  its  part  seems  to  be  to  show 
that  a  wealth  of  grace  and  beauty  may  coincide  with 
the  barest  poverty  of  circumstance.  I  have  seen  the 
sweet  Harebells  growing  like  weeds  in  a  country 


churchyard,  and  treated  as  such  by  the  sexton,  who 
flung  them  into  an  open  grave  almost  with  every 
spadeful  of  sand  ;  but  Pine-needles  fall  in  showers  into 
that  churchyard,  and  the  scent  of  the  Heather  steals 
over  its  walls.  So  it  is  open  to  those  of  us,  at  any 
rate  who  live  in  a  Conifer  district,  to  welcome  into  our 
gardens  a  charming  plant  that  actually  likes  our  sharp 
thirsty  soil.  And  what  a  candidate  it  is  that  waits  at 
the  garden  gate  !  In  habit  refined  even  to  fragility, 
in  colour  a  dreamy  blue,  so  soft  that  the  most  delicate 
of  greys  and  of  purples  seem  to  have  met  and  melted 
into  it ;  in  texture  transparent  as  the  rarest  hot-house 
flower. 

A  single  gem,  however,  needs  a  setting  that  nobody 
misses  or  even  thinks  of  when  gems  are  scattered  broad¬ 
cast,  and  the  Harebell  is  certainly  deficient  in  foliage 
at  its  flowering  time.  In  a  garden,  therefore,  several 
specimens  should  be  closely  grouped,  and  placed  as 
near  as  may  be  to  some  plant  with  conspicuously 
generous  leafage.  This  leads  me  to  ask  whether  there 
is  not  a  garden  form  of  the  Harebell  which  differs  from 
it  solely  in  this  matter  of  the  foliage,  -which  sole 
difference,  however,  completely  alters  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant  ?  [Yes. — Ed.] 

In  the  garden  of  my  childhood’s  home  there  were 
large  patches  of  these  graceful  bell-flowers,  both  white 
and  blue  (I  never,  by-the-bye,  saw  a  wild  white  Hare¬ 
bell),  which  sprang  out  of  cushions  of  leaves,  and  shook 
their  delicate  bells  in  close  companies,  twenty  or  thirty 
strong.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  the  white  variety  growing 
with  equal  luxuriance  in  a  garden  at  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
but  the  blue  sister  was  not  there,  and  the  flower  was 
known  only  as  some  sort  of  a  Campanula.  [Possibly 
C.  rotundifolia  Hostii  alba. — Ed.]  Since  then  I  have 
made  inquiries  of  several  nurserymen  ;  one  sent  me  C. 
muralis,  whose  flower  is  more  like  a  star  than  a  bell, 
another,  C.  fragilis,  and  two  others,  C.  pumila  and  C. 
pulla.  These  last  two  I  have  not  seen  in  bloom,  but 
some  professional  people  say  they  are  one  and  the  same 
plant  under  two  names,  and  others  deny  that,  so  there 
is  clearly  room  for  a  little  more  definite  information 
about  dwarf  Campanulas  in  general,  which  I  cannot 
hut  think  will  be  welcome  to  many  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World.  C.  pulla  sounds  like  my  friend 
of  the  sandy  banks,  for  pulla  must  mean  dark  grey, 
and  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  of  grey  in  the 
Harebell’s  blue  ;  but  it  seems  more  diminutive,  more 
likely  to  be  extinguished  if  a  frog  hopped  on  to  it,  less 
able,  in  short,  to  take  care  of  itself  than  the  native 
kind  ;  its  flower,  as  before  said,  I  have  not  seen. 

I  would  also  gladly  learn  the  proper  “fine  name  ”  of 
the  Harebell’s  tall  sister,  the  Canterbury  Bell.  If  this 
is  Campanula  medium,  the  variety  is  absent  from 
many  florists’  catalogues.  The  white  Canterbury  Bell, 
grown  in  a  long  line  at  the  back  of  a  mixed  border,  is 
a  beautiful  sight,  and  one  that  lasts  longer  than  most 
beautiful  sights  do.  I  remember  a  stately  array  of  this 
kind  in  an  old  garden  in  Devonshire,  which  challenged 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  In  the  twilight,  as 
one  wandered  down  the  path,  this  erect,  silent,  motion¬ 
less,  white-robed  guard  was  a  presence  that  even  the 
most  thoughtless  could  not  disregard.  There  was  no 
break  in  the  rank,  which  stretched  away  farther  than 
the  dim  light  allowed  one’s  eye  to  follow — not  a  single 
crooked  stalk,  or  bent  head,  or  disobediently  flowerless 
spike. 

But  I  must  trespass  on  no  more  space.  If  Cam¬ 
panula  rotundifolia  is  the  wild  Harebell,  or  the  wild 
Harebell  cunningly  begirt  with  leaves  by  culture,  I 
shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  anyone  who  will  tell  me 
so,  and  still  more  obliged  if  I  can  be  told  where  it  may 
be  bought.  The  leaves  near  the  root  of  the  wild  plant 
may  be  of  a  “roundish  heart-shape,”  or  sufficiently  so 
to  justify  the  name  Rotundifolia  ;  but  those  higher  up, 
which  alone  remain  when  the  plant  is  flowering,  are 
narrow,  pointed  and  insignificant.  The  Nodding  Bell 
of  the  gardens  that  I  have  mentioned,  however,  had 
the  roundish  leaves  in  abundance,  and  no  others. — 

c.  a.  a. 

[The  Harebell  is  identical  with  Campanula  rotundi¬ 
folia  of  botanists  ;  but  whether  it  is  that  given  by  past 
nurserymen  in  their  catalogues  we  cannot  say,  but  we 
believe  that  it  was  so,  as  the  Harebell  is  an  English 
name  that  has  long  been  recognised  by  botanists  and 
nurserymen  alike.  We  have  not  tried  to  grow  the  blue 
and  typical  form  ;  but  a  white  variety  of  it,  picked  up 
from  the  banks  of  a  mountainous  region,  grew  and 
flowered  finely  with  us  in  a  border  of  stiff  and  retentive 
but  rich  soil.  There  are  continental  forms  grown  in 
the  gardens  of  this  country  that  have  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  leaves  on  the  flowering  stems.  The  stems 
of  C.  rotundifolia  alba  are  more  leafy  than  the  blue 
form  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  cultivation  would 
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materially  affect  the  number  of  leaves,  except  by  sowing 
seeds  and  selecting  seedlings  that  exhibit  a  more  leafy 
character.  C.  pumila  has  ovate  or  heart-shaped  leaves 
running  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stems,  and  resembles 
a  dwarf,  leafy  form  of  the  Harebell,  but  is  specifically 
distinct.  It  is  common  in  gardens. — Ed.] 

- ->*€- - 

COPROSMA  BAUERIANA 

VARIEG-ATA. 

Among  the  many  variegated  plants  that  are  grown  to 
adorn  the  greenhouse,  few  possess  a  finer  and  cleaner 
form  of  variegation  than  this.  It  is  extremely  useful 
either  in  a  small  or  a  large  state  ;  and  in  whatever  con¬ 
dition  it  is  seen,  if  healthy,  it  will  always  recommend 
itself  to  the  beholder.  Its  bright  shining  foliage,  upon 
which  is  a  distinct  margin  of  creamy  white  variegation, 
is  produced  thickly,  the  form  of  the  leaf  being 
obovate. 

To  grow  this  plant  well  it  should  be  pushed  along 
sharp  from  small  plants  in  an  intermediate  heat,  and 
should  the  plant  require  to  be  kept  bushy  it  should 
have  its  points  pinched  out  from  the  leader  of  each 
shoot  as  they  become  large  enough.  If  required  to  be 
grown  in  a  pyramid  form  it  should  have  a  centre 
stake  placed  to  the  plant  and  a  leader  run  up  it, 
keeping  the  bottom  and  side  shoots  pinched  into 
form  as  they  produce  themselves.  It  makes  an 
excellent  bedding  plant  in  -  the  summer-time  for 
massing  in  beds  for  effect,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  left  out  too  late  in  the  autumn  for 
the  frost  to  injure  it.  It  may  be  lifted  from  the  beds 
and  potted  into  as  small  pots  as  the  ball  of  soil  can  be 
conveniently  got  into,  and  kept  close  in  a  frame  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  it  will  soon  take  hold  of  the  new  soil. 
Afterwards  an  ordinary  greenhouse  will  suit  its  require¬ 
ments  during  the  winter  months.  It  seems  to  grow 
best  in  a  soil  of  good  friable  loam  with  a  little  peat 
added,  and  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  soil  porous. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  at  the  present  time 
of  the  year,  selecting  the  weaker  side  shoots  that  are 
just  commencing  to  grow,  and  if  they  can  be  taken 
with  a  heel  it  will  be  more  likely  to  root.  Insert  the 
cutting  into  some  very  sandy  soil  and  cover  with  a 
bell-glass,  plunging  the  pot  into  a  bottom-heat  of 
about  65°  to  70°;  and  be  careful  that  the  damp  does 
not  settle  about  them,  or  they  will  go  black  at 
once  should  this  precaution  not  be  followed.  If 
successful  they  soon  root,  and  may  be  potted  off  as 
soon  as  ready,  keeping  close  for  a  little  time  till  they 
establish  themselves  in  their  pots. —  TV.  G. 

- ->X<~ - 

ON  TRAINING  GOOSEBERRIES. 

■\Ve  have  adopted  a  plan  of  growing  Gooseberries  which 
consists  in  training  them  upright  to  stakes,  in  rows 
3  ft.  6  ins.  from  row  to  row,  and  2  ft.  from  plant  to 
plant.  The  stakes  are  4  ft.  6  ins.  high  from  the  ground 
line,  and  are  connected  together  with  a  tile  lath  nailed 
on  the  top,  I  call  attention  to  this  system,  not 
because  there  is  anything  new  in  it,  but  because  it 
gives  such  facilities  for  protecting  the  buds  of  the 
bushes  against  the  depredations  of  birds,  and  because  it 
is,  I  think,  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  those,  who  in  small  enclosed  gardens,  suffer  so  much 
from  these  marauders,  and  find  it  so  difficult  to  secure 
even  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts. 
If  they  adopt  this  plan  there  will,  with  a  small 
expenditure  of  time  and  material,  be  an  end  to  their 
difficulties,  and  heavy  crops  of  fruit  will  be  secured. 

If  in  the  autumn  they  draw  the  young  branches 
closely  together  with  tar-twine,  and  let  them  remain 
tied  till  the  buds  are  far  advanced,  they  then  cease  to 
be  a  temptation  to  the  bullfinches,  who  will  most 
likely  take  a  few  of  the  outside  buds,  but  there  will  be 
plenty  left  for  a  good  crop.  ¥e  have  only  just  finished 
unfastening  ours  (April  21st),  and  have  left  a  few 
untied  to  show  the  difference,  which,  we  may  say,  is 
quite  astonishing.  This  is  by  far  the  best  plan  we  ever 
saw,  taking  very  little  if  any  more  time  than  the 
whitewash  and  soot  remedy,  w’hich  often  proves  more 
or  less  a  failure,  and  is  a  nasty  dirty  job  into  the 
bargain.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many,  besides 
ourselves,  have  given  it  up  in  disgust  and  despair. 
If  the  operation,  once  performed,  were  sufficient  for 
the  season,  one  might  be  disposed  to  tolerate  it,  but  it 
too  often  happens  that  the  first  heavy  rains  wash  it  all 
off,  and  then  if  the  buds  are  to  be  preserved  it  must  be 
done  again,  and  we  opine  that  there  are  too  many  like 
ourselves  who  cannot  afford  to  play  about  in  this  way. 

To  those  who  may  wish  to  adopt  this  plan  we  must 
point  out  the  necessity  of  starting  a  fresh  plantation, 


because  old  plants  pruned  and  trained  in  the  usual  way 
as  bushes  cannot  be  brought  into  shape  ;  and.  indeed, 
the  young  plants  supplied  from  nurseries  are  not  quite 
so  well  adapted  for  it  as  they  might  be  ;  but  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  knife  they  can  be  made  to  answer 
very  well.  The  young  shoots  which  are  retained 
ought  to  be  tied  straight  to  stakes  from  the  first  ;  any 
short  odd  lengths  will  do  well  enough  for  the  first 
season,  but  if  the  plants  do  well  the  permanent  ones 
will  be  required  by  the  second  year.  —  IF.  B.  G. 

- ->X<~ - 

THE  GHENT  NURSERIES. 

M.  Ed.  Pynaert-Yan  Geert’s. 

The  British  horticulturist  always  finds  himself  at 
home  in  this  fine  establishment,  and  an  inspection  of 
its  contents  soon  discloses  the  reason  why.  Among  us 
it  is  said  that  there  is  a  tiresome  similarity  between 
Belgian  nurseries,  but  that  of  M.  PynaertAan  Geert  is 
certainly  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  appeals  to  our 
svmpathies  by  its  being  constituted,  as  it  were,  a  good 
English  nursery  grafted  on  to  a  fine  one  of  the 
Belgian  type.  In  explanation  we  may  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  which  we  find  interesting  new 
plants,  as  we  are  used  to  understand  them  in  the  British 
Isles  ;  here,  too,  we  find  a  good  collection  of  Orchids, 
which  now  considered  inseparable  from  a  nursery 
establishment  with  any  pretensions  to  general  interest. 
Meeting  also  our  home  tastes  we  find  a  good  collection 
of  stove  aud  greenhouse  plants,  and  especially  those 
with  variegated  or  coloured  foliage  ;  and  also  an  in¬ 
teresting  lot  of  Ferns,  which  although  not  holding  the 
first  place  in  the  plantsman’s  esteem,  never  have  and 
never  will  fall  out  of  place,  especially  in  the  favour 
of  those  correct  judges  of  beauty  in  plants — the 
ladies. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Boses  and  noble  hardy 
shrubs,  together  with  the  subjects  before  enumerated, 
give  to  this  grand  nursery  all  the  essentials  of  a  good 
English  establishment,  the  similarity  being  by  no 
means  broken  by  the  presence  of  the  hearty,  genial 
proprietor,  or  the  good  English  in  which  he  so 
pleasantly  describes  the  treasures  of  his  establishment. 
Beyond  these  things  come  in  the  usual  great  Belgian 
culture  of  Azaleas,  Palms,  Aspidistras,  Bromeliads,  &e., 
in  which  M.  Pynaert-Yan  Geert  is  not  a  w’hit  behind 
the  best  of  those  who  confine  their  attention  to  such 
things  only.  One  side  being  bounded  by  a  branch  of 
the  Fiver  Escaut,  and  the  other  by  the  Faubourg  de 
Bruxelles,  a  fine  healthy  air  is  secured  at  all  seasons. 

The  Orchids  are  comfortably  arranged  in  some  neat 
ranges  of  houses,  the  Cypripediums  especially  occupying 
great  space  and  attention.  Among  them  C.  Morgans, 
C.  marmorophyllum,  C.  Measuresianum,  C.  Bartetii, 
C.  Harrisianum  vivicans,  C.  amandum,  C.  aurorum, 
and  C.  oenanthum  superbum  were  remarkably  good. 
In  one  group  in  another  house  appeared  a  fine  display 
of  Lselia  purpurata,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums. 

New  plants  of  extra  merit  appear  in  Begonia 
Lubbersii,  a  charming  subject,  with  the  habit  of  B. 
argyrostigma,  but  with  olive-green  and  silver  foliage, 
and  pure  white  flowers.  Begonia  President  de 
Boureilles  is  also  a  very  handsome  kind.  In  Dichori- 
sandra  toeniensis  we  have  a  very  pretty  novelty,  with 
silver  and  green  leaves,  calling  to  mind  Anaectochilus 
argenteus  ;  it  is  very  free  growing,  and  by  pinching 
back  may  be  made  a  lovely  specimen  for  table 
decoration.  Its  flowers  are  blue  and  attractive.  Fine 
new  Sonerillas  are  also  offered,  their  charming  bronzy 
leaves,  variously  marked  with  silver  blotches  and  stripes, 
and  their  profusion  of  pink  flowers  being  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  apparently  distinct  from  all  others  hitherto 
distributed.  Some  new  Bertolonias,  Aphelandras, 
Nidularium  striatum,  a  handsome  Bromeliad,  some 
new  Aroids,  and  Pleopeltis  picta,  a  most  extraordinary 
Fern,  with  palm-like  foliage,  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
the  main  ribs  being  curiously  coloured  a  reddish  brown 
— these,  among  a  host  of  others,  afford  plenty  of  interest 
to  the  plant  lover. 

Among  the  Ferns,  which  are  W'ell  cultivated,  appear 
a  fine  batch  of  the  recently-introduced  Davallia  fceni- 
culacea,  with  elegantly-cut  fronds  ;  the  pretty  Adiantum 
fragrantissimum,  in  quantity  ;  Adiantum  dolabriforme, 
in  grand  plants,  not  new,  but  still  rare  ;  A.  Farley ense 
alcicorne,  and  Selaginella  amcena,  -with  finely-cut 
fronds,  something  like  a  filmy  Fern.  The  Palms  have 
in  rare  plants  the  stately  Bismarckia  nobilis  ;  a  new 
AVallachia,  of  beautiful  form  ;  Calamus  australis  and 
C.  Sikkimensis,  both  remarkable  plants ;  Arenga 
grandis,  A.  Xiphias,  Korthalsia  robusta,  and  other 
rare  things.  Cordyline  indivisa  argenteo-striata,  with 
white  striped  foliage,  and  C.  indivisa  Doucetii,  with 


white-edged  leaves,  are  both  noble  plants  ;  and  some 
of  the  new  Clivias  for  which  this  nursery  is  noted— no 
less  than  three  houses  being  devoted  to  them— are 
grand  in  the  colour,  size,  and  substance  of  their  flowers. 

The  winter  garden,  with  its  winding  path  and 
ornamental  water,  over  which  lofty  Palms,  Cibotium 
spectabile,  &c.,  arch  gracefully,  is  just  now  a  pretty 
sight,  the  massive  foliage  of  the  Palms  being  brightened 
by  Azaleas  and  other  plants  in  flower.  Here  is  a  grand 
specimen  of  Kentia  Lindenii,  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  in  height; 
a  grand  example  of  ChamsropS  humilis  gracilis,  a 
noble  Areca  sapida.  and  some  stately  Kentias  of  differ¬ 
ent  species  are  remarkable  objects,  and  here,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  establishment,  neatness  and  effective 
arrangement  is  found. 

Of  Epiphyllum  trancatum  about  thirty  varieties  are 
grown,  some  of  the  newer  kinds  showing  great  im¬ 
provements  on  the  older  ones  ;  a  select  collection  of 
all  the  best  new  Coleus,  too,  are  grown.  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Araucarias,  &c.,  in  large  quantities  and 
excellent  quality  ;  and  a  houseful  of  noble  gold  and 
green  Dracaena  Lindenii  well  displays  its  qualities  as  a 
decorative  plant.  In  one  of  the  houses  large  pans  of 
Sibthorpia  europsa  variegata  and  of  Saxifraga  tricolor 
superba  in  grand  condition,  show  that  they  are 
amenable  to  good  culture. 

Outdoors  Bhododendrons  are  fine  and  well  budded, 
even  the  gold  and  green-leaved  B.  aucubaefolium  here 
having  escaped  the  injury  which  the  winter  has  wrought 
in  Belgium.  Azalea  mollis  are  fine  and  in  large 
quantities.  Bulbous  plants,  ornamental  shrubs  and 
Conifers,  and,  indeed,  something  of  everything  that  an 
enthusiastic  gardener  could  desire,  are  to  be  found.  It 
remains  only  for  visitors  not  to  forget  to  visit  the  good 
establishment  of  Ed.  Pynaert-Yan  Geert  whenever  they 
find  themselves  within  easy  distance.  It  may  safely, 
indeed,  be  said  that  they  will  not  regret  even  going  out 
of  their  intended  track  to  do  so. 


M.  Auguste  Yax  Geert’s. 

The  fine  establishment  at  Mont  St.  Amand,  Faubourg 
d’ Anvers,  is  one  of  the  most  varied  in  its  culture 
and  the  best  conducted  in  Belgium.  Always  noted 
for  the  fine  quality  of  its  Azaleas,  Camellias 
and  other  plants  peculiar  to  Ghent  nurseries,  it 
has  now  acquired  a  good  representative  collection  of 
Orchids,  which  make  a  fine  display.  In  one  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  occupies  the  end  of  a  roomy  span-roofed 
house,  is  a  valuable  lot  in  bloom,  some  of  them  re¬ 
presented  by  many  specimens.  As  a  sample,  let  us 
note  the  most  prominent,  viz..  Lselia  purpurata  (in 
large  masses),  L.  cinnabarina  (fine  orange- scarlet 
variety),  L.  anceps,  Dendrobium  Brymerianum,  D. 
Ainsworthii,  and  other  Dendrobiums.  Cattleya  Mossis, 
C.  Mendelii,  C.  Trianee,  some  grand  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  and  0.  Pesgatorei,  0.  nebulosum,  0. 
citrosmum,  and  a  lovely  pure  white  variety  of  it  also 
very  fragrant ;  0.  cirrhosum,  0.  triumphans  (and  one 
of  the  best  varieties  of  it  ever  seen),  many  0.  Bossii 
majus,  two  or  three  superb  forms  of  0.  Andersonianum, 
0.  Hallii,  0.  hastatum  Eoezlii,  0.  Sanderianum,  0. 
vexillarium,  0.  Boezlii,  and  Oneidium  varicosum,  0. 
ampliatum  majus,  some  good  Ccelogynes,  Miltonias, 
and  Lycastes.  In  a  warmer  division,  in  flower,  were 
some  Yandas,  Angnecum  sesquipedale,  and  A.  Leonis. 

The  collection  of  Cypripediums  may  readily  be 
supposed  to  be  complete  when  we  state  that  it  embraces 
such  varieties  as  C.  Morgana?,  C.  microchilum,  C. 
vexillarium,  C.  Mr.  Canham,  C.  Mrs.  Canham,  &c. 
Many  C.  Lawrencianum  were  in  bloom,  along  with 
C.  argus,  C.  Boxallii,  C.  Harrisianum  Brayanum, 
C.  H.  vivicans,  C.  barbatum  IVarneri,  and  several 
interesting  hybrids.  Among  the  whole  of  them, 
perhaps,  the  neat  and  prettily-marked  C.  insigne 
Tresederi  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  as  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  useful,  on  account  of  its  affinity  to  the 
favourite  C.  insigne.  Its  round  dorsal  sepal  is  heavily 
blotched  with  blackish  chocolate,  with  a  white  tip. 

New  plants,  or  those  of  recent  introduction,  have 
some  striking  novelties  among  them.  Anthurium 
Comtesse  de  Kerchove  is  a  fine  thing,  and  will  be  a 
good  addition  to  the  now  favourite  genus ;  Nidularium 
argenteum  striatum,  handsome  in  foliage  and  still  more 
beautiful  when  in  flower.  A  strong  specimen  of  Lomaria 
platyptera  represents  it  as  equal  to  a  Cycas  in  beauty 
and  not  so  heavy.  Adiantum  0  Brieni  is  a  grand  new 
greenhouse  Fern,  having  the  habit  of  A.  tenerum,  but 
with  elegantly-arranged  pinnules,  more  like  those  of 
A.  "William si ;  and  A.  Fergusoni  and  A.  Begins  are,  of 
course,  known  to  be  good,  they  having  been  proved  in 
England.  Many  other  new  Ferns,  mosses,  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
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Mr.  Yan  Geert,  did  not  catch,  the  eye  at  the  time  of  onr 
visit.  The  new  Azaleas,  however,  were  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  as  they,  as  well  as  grand  specimens  of  the  older 
kinds,  were  not  to  he  denied  attention,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  also  to  a  brilliant  lot  of  Clivias. 

Palms  are  fine,  and,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  a 
horticultural  friend  we  met  coming  away  after  buying 
heavily,  “prices  are  easy,”  the  variegated  Rliapis 
flabelliformis  being  here  in  several  good  specimens, 
Aspidistras  fine,  Araucarias  all  that  could  be  desired, 
Phormiums  the  same,  and  Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata, 
which  is  here  extensively  cultivated,  a  good,  admirable 
and  cheap  plant  for  decoration. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  take  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
tradicting  the  report  that  has  recently  got  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Yan  Geert  was  going  to  give  up 
his  nursery,  in  order  to  devote  his  attention  to  another 
business,  and  for  which  we  understand  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever.  We  should  be  extremely  sorry, 
in  common  with  many  others  in  Great  Britain,  to  hear 
that  the  old  name  of  "V  an  Geert  should  be  lost  to 
horticulture,  and  that  the  good  training — a  great  part 
of  it  in  this  country — which  the  present  proprietor 
has  had  in  the  nursery  business  was  to  be  thrown  away 
in  the  manner  indicated. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

April  24 th. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii,  var.  F.  L.  Ames. 

The  foliage,  pseudo-bulbs,  and  flowers  of  this  variety 
as  exhibited  were  all  much  above  the  average  size,  and 
it  appeared  a  giant  amongst  its  kind.  The  rich  brown 
of  the  upper  sepal  had  scarcely  any  other  markings  at 
all,  while  the  lateral  ones  were  barred  with  streaks  of 
white.  The  white  sepals  were  furnished  with  one  large, 
slightly-lobed,  brown  blotch  at  the  base,  and  the  large 
ovate-obtuse  lip  was  white  with  a  yellow  crest.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. 

Angrjecum  arcuatum. 

From  a  short  upright  stem  the  oblong  obtusely  bilobed 
leaves  are  given  off  horizontally,  and  are  about  4  ins. 
long,  deep  green  and  rigid.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
short  pendulous  racemes,  being  pure  white,  above  the 
average  size,  and  sweetly  scented.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  linear  subulate,  drawn  out  to  a  long  slender 
point  and  sharply  recurved,  giving  rise  to  the  specific 
name.  The  lip  is  similar  in  shape,  but  much  shorter 
and  only  slightly  curved.  Exhibited  by  H.  J.  Buchan, 
Esp,  Wilton  House,  Southampton. 

Odontoglossum  crispum.  Charlesworth  variety. 
One  of  the  finest  forms  of  this  species  that  has 
been  certificated  for  some  time.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
and  leaves  were  tinted  with  a  bronzy  red.  The 
sepals  were  of  a  uniform  deep  rose,  richly  blotched 
with  dark  purple  in  the  centre  ;  the  petals  were 
somewhat  paler,  but  also  blotched  in  the  middle, 
broadly  ovate,  acuminate  in  outline,  and  jagged  or 
deeply  toothed  at  the  side  above  the  base.  The  lip 
was  white,  suffused  with  pink,  and  spotted  with 
purple.  A  fine  spike  was  carried  by  the  plant,  which 
looked  handsome.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth, 
Heaton,  Bradford. 

Odontoglossum  Humeanum. 

The  sepals  of  this  plant  were  of  a  rich  deep  chocolate- 
brown,  banded  transversely  with  narrow  streaks  of 
yellow.  The  petals  were  lemon-yellow,  spotted  with 
deep  brown  at  the  very  base  only  ;  while  the  lip  was 
pale  yellow,  almost  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
deep  yellow  crest.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  column  was 
purple.  Not  only  were  the  colours  fine,  but  the  whole 
flower  was  much  above  the  average  size  for  0.  Hume- 
anum,  ■which  is  considered  a  natural  hybrid  between 
0.  Rossii  majus  and  0.  cordatum.  Exhibited  by 
H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley. 

Erythronium  grandiflorum  albiflorum. 

The  foliage  of  this  plant,  independently  of  the  flowers, 
is  a  recommendation  in  itself  to  hardy  plant  lovers. 
The  individual  leaves  vary  between  oblong  and 
elliptical,  and  are  of  a  deep  shining  green,  beautifully 
blotched  and  banded  longitudinally  with  brown. 
From  the  crown  formed  by  these,  numerous  flower- 
scapes  spring,  bearing  mostly  one  flower  only,  which 
is  of  large  size  and  drooping.  The  perianth  is  white, 
green  at  the  base  externally,  and  marked  with  golden 
yellow  blotches  at  the  base  internally.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


Double  Cinerarias. 

Aspasia. — For  description  of  this  variety  see  p.  535. 
Faust. — For  description  see  p.  535. 

Advance. — The  whole  plant  was  dwarf  with  a  broad 
almost  flat  panicled  inflorescence.  The  individual  heads 
are  large,  almost  globular,  with  the  florets  very  densely 
arranged,  and  of  a  deep  blue,  more  or  less  tinted  with 
purple,  so  as  to  give  the  head  a  violet-purple  appearance. 
All  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent. 

Queen  Yictoria. — The  flower  heads  are  almost 
white,  but  the  florets  are  slightly  tipped  with  purple, 
so  as  to  mar  the  purity  of  this  the  whitest  double  white 
variety  we  have  seen.  The  purple  disk  in  some  of  the 
flower  heads  occasionally  makes  its  appearance.  The 
plants  are  very  dwarf  in  character. 

Beatrice  Kelivay. — In  this  we  have  another  pale 
variety  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  The  basal 
half  of  the'  florets  are  pure  white,  and  the  upper  half 
pale  lilac- purple,  while  the  two  colours  harmonise 
beautifully.  The  heads  are  of  medium  or  large  size, 
and  the  plants  dwarf  in  both  cases.  Both  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Roses. 

Climbing  Niphetos. — The  plant  of  this  new  Tea 
variety  was  grown  in  a  pot  about  14  ins.  or  15  ins.  in 
diameter,  had  three  leading  varieties  from  near  the 
base,  and  rose  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  or  more,  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  drooping  gracefully.  The  flowers 
are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  old  variety,  but 
much  larger,  pure  white  and  deliciously  scented.  The 
leaves  consist  of  three  or  five  deep  shining  green  leaflets. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  The 
Nurseries,  Salisbury. 

May  Queen. — This  is  a  Tea  variety  of  great  beauty, 
of  a  soft  yellow  colour.  The  expanding  buds  are 
conical  and  very  firm,  afterwards  becoming  more 
expanded,  but  preserving  their  buds  for  a  long  time. 
Finally  the  outer  petals  become  considerably  revolute 
at  the  margin.  The  foliage  is  ample,  deep  green  and 
finely  serrated.  A  boxful  or  stand  of  the  blooms  were 
shown.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

Amaryllis,  Miss  Ainslie. 

Four  flowers  were  borne  on  a  scape  about  15  ins.  in 
height,  and  were  of  moderate  size,  but  finely  shaped, 
with  a  short  tube  and  expanded  lamina.  The  seg¬ 
ments  were  broad,  especially  the  three  outer  ones,  and 
greatly  overlapped  one  another.  The  upper  half  of 
each  segment  was  mostly  scarlet,  while  the  lower  was 
variously  striped  with  the  same  colour  on  a  white 
ground,  and  the  whole  flower  might  be,  from  its  general 
aspect,  classed  amongst  the  light-coloured  greenhouse 
(almost  hardy)  varieties.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

PjEonia  Moutan,  Comtesse  d’Endoet. 

From  a  stem  2J  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  the  flowers  of 
huge  size  stood  out  prominently.  They  are  fully 
double,  and  salmon-pink  on  first  expanding  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  change  to  pink,  and  finally  the  outer  petals 
become  almost  white.  On  the  whole  the  flowers  have 
a  bold  and  telling  effect  as  they  stand  out  prominently 
on  the  top  of  the  stems.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  James 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Primula,  Crimson  Beauty. 

Much  might  be  done  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridist  to 
raise  a  class  of  beautiful  Primulas,  of  which  P.  pubescens 
is  the  type,  and  itself  considered  a  hybrid.  Numerous 
large  trusses  of  very  handsome  flowers  are  produced 
from  quite  small  plants,  and  the  foliage  is  good,  but 
not  mealy  as  in  P.  Auricula,  one  of  its  reputed  parents. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  deep  rosy  crimson,  or 
crimson-purple  with  a  conspicuous  white  band,  thrown 
out  into  several  angles,  and  running  round  the  base  of 
the  lamina,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  flowers.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  The  Grange 
Gardens,  Farnborough,  Hants. 

- - 

ffoTES  FROM 

Important  to  Gardeners. — Judgment  was  given 
on  Friday,  the  20th  inst.,  by  Sheriff  Brown,  in  the 
Aberdeen  Sheriff  Court,  in  an  action  at  the  instance  of 
James  Harper,  at  one  time  gardener  to  the  late  Lieut- 
Col.  James  Ross  Farquharson,  of  Invercauld,  Braemar, 
Aberdeenshire,  for  £54  9s.  6 d.,  for  loss  sustained 
by  the  pursuer  through  his  illegal  dismissal  by  the 
defender.  The  pursuer  in  his  condescendence  states  that 
he  entered  the  defender’s  service  at  Martinmas,  1864,  as 


gardener  at  the  mansion-house  of  Monaltrie,  his  en¬ 
gagement  being  for  a  year.  He  remained  in  that 
capacity — his  contract  being  renewed  by  tacit  relo¬ 
cation — until  31st  March,  1887.  His  wages  were  £45 
a  year,  and  free  house  of  the  value  of  £10  per  annum. 
On  1st  March,  1887,  Mr.  Foggo,  the  defender’s  factor, 
wrote  the  pursuer  that  his  services  would  not  he 
required  after  the  31st  March  following,  and  the 
pursuer  pled  that  his  notice  was  insufficient,  and  that 
being  a  yearly  servant  he  was  entitled  to  at  least  forty 
days’  notice  before  a  Martinmas  term.  The  pursuer 
further  states  that,  acting  on  advice,  he,  on  being 
dismissed,  proceeded  to  seek  other  employment,  and 
was  engaged  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  fishing  at 
Ballater  (Deeside),  to  attend  him  as  a  ghillie  ;  but 
that  on  defender’s  factor  (Mr.  Foggo)  coming  to  know 
of  this,  he  called  on  Mr.  McGregor,  of  the  “  Invercauld 
Arms,  ”  Ballater,  and  used  his  influence  to  get  pursuer 
deprived  of  this  employment,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
lost  that  engagement.  The  defender  denied  that  the 
pursuer  was  a  yearly  servant,  and  stated  that  his 
engagement  was  terminable  on  a  month’s  notice,  and 
that  the  pursuer,  according  to  the  universal  rule  in 
regard  to  servants  on  the  defender’s  estates,  was  paid 
and  accepted  payment  of  his  wages  as  a  monthly 
servant.  The  defender  further  denied  the  pursuer’s 
averment  as  to  the  dismissal  as  a  ghillie.  Proof  was 
led  at  considerable  length,  both  at  Aberdeen  and 
London,  and  Sheriff  Brown  has  now  issued  an  inter¬ 
locutor,  assoilzing  the  defender,  and  finding  the 
pursuer  liable  in  expenses. 

Sheriff  Brown  added: — “It  is  still  an  undecided 
point  in  the  law  of  Scotland  whether  a  gardener  is  a 
yearly  servant,  and  in  the  view  I  take  of  the  evidence 
in  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  question  should 
be  raised.  He  is  only  a  menial  servant  according  to 
the  law  of  England,  but  there  are  indications  that  a 
different  result  might  be  here  reached.  Contrary  to 
the  pursuer’s  contention,  I  think  he  has  failed  to  prove 
that  he  was  originally  engaged  as  a  yearly  servant,  for 
practically  that  point  depends  on  little  more  than  his 
own  evidence.  Colonel  Farquharson  really  contributed 
very  little  light  to  the  question,  because,  although  he 
goes  even  beyond  the  pursuer  in  speaking  to  an  im¬ 
pression  as  to  the  existence  of  an  agreement  between 
him  and  his  former  factor,  Mr.  Brown,  there  is  no 
evidence  but  the  pursuer’s  as  to  the  endurance  of  the 
engagement.  A  very  skilful  argument  was  submitted 
to  me  on  the  footing  that  the  pursuer  was  originally 
employed  as  a  yearly  servant,  it  being  contended,  and 
with  much  force,  that  an  agreement  deliberately 
entered  into  was  not  to  be  held  as  cancelled  by  mere 
implication  ;  and  -without  going  the  length  of  the 
proposition  that  a  bargain  thus  made  cannot  be  altered, 
except  by  the  use  of  writing  as  a  solemnity,  I  hold 
that  at  any  rate  the  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  must  be  very  distinct  and  conclusive.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  such  evidence  here,  and,  therefore, 
it  comes  to  be  immaterial  whether  the  pursuer  was 
originally  a  yearly  servant.  In  saying  that  about 
eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Foggo  called  his  attention  to  the 
terms  of  the  new  receipts,  while  stating  that  they 
would  not  apply  to  head  gardeners,  the  pursuer  could 
not  be  referring  to  the  month’s  notice  arrangement, 
because  that  was  only  introduced  in  1885.  "What 
must  have  been  in  view  of  the  parties  was  the  change 
in  the  receipts,  which  first  appears  about  1870,  although 
even  that  does  not  suit  in  point  of  time.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  to  be  a  point  against  the  pursuer  that 
while  the  qualification  that  the  new  rule  was  not  to 
apply  to  head  gardeners  is  not  proved,  there  is  an 
admission  on  his  part  that  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  matter  by  the  letter  of  19th  November,  1870,  in 
answer  to  which  he  sent  the  receipt  No.  12  of  process. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  letter  No.  47  of  process 
is  somewhat  embarrassing.  I  cannot  read  that  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  construed  by  Mr. 
Foggo — viz.,  that  it  refers  only  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  pursuer  was  to  be  remunerated — for  I  see  nothing 
in  the  letter  on  which  that  could  be  fastened.  .  .  , 

Some  of  the  evidence  suggests  that  there  were  three 
distinct  stages  in  the  dealings  with  the  Invercauld 
servants  —  viz. ,  with  yearly  servants,  half-yearly 
servants,  and  servants  liable  to  be  dismissed  on  a 
month’s  notice.  The  first  of  these,  of  course,  colour- 
ably  supports  the  pursuer’s  statement  that  he  was 
engaged  by  the  year,  although  even  with  that  assistance 
I  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  pursuer’s  case  there  is  legal  evidence  of  such  a 
contract.  But  the  pursuer  is  brought  into  perilous 
contact  with  the  half-yearly  change,  and  on  the  whole 
evidence  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  affirm  that  he  was 
no  exception  to  the  successive  arrangements  made  on 
the  estate,  and  that  he  acquiesced  in  these.  ” 
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FLORICULTURE. 

Dahlia  Planting. 

Is  your  Dahlia  ground  prepared  ?  This  is  an  appro¬ 
priate  question  to  put  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  may 
be  a  superfluous  one  to  ask  those  who  grow  Dahlias  for 
exhibition,  because  it  is  well  known  that  they  make 
a  practice  of  trenching  their  ground  and  getting  it  in 
readiness  before  Christmas.  At  the  same  time,  there 
may  be  some  fanciers  of  the  Dahlia  who  have  not  done 
so,  and  do  not  see  the  importance  of  it.  I  have  known 
the  ground  in  which  Dahlias  were  to  be  grown  neither 
dug  nor  trenched  until  planting  time.  Not  a  few,  in 
planting  out  their  Dahlias,  think  that  a  hole  opened 
with  a  trowel  or  spade  on  a  hard  border  is  sufficient ; 
but  it  is  not,  if  full  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  plants. 
The  piece  of  ground  intended  for  the  Dahlias  should  be 
trenched  in  the  autumn,  and  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
touched  until  planting  time,  simply  throwing  it  up 
rough,  so  that  frost  and  wind  may  operate  upon  it ;  no 
manure  or  anything  need  be  trenched  in.  At  planting 
time,  which  should  not  be  earlier  than  J une,  the 
ground  should  be  marked  out  for  each  plant,  three  or 
four  spits  of  earth  being  thrown  out,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  rotten  manure  dug  in  and  mixed  with  the 
soil.  Planting  should  be  done  with  the  hand,  and 
care  taken  that  besides  a  centre  stake  which  is  intended 
to  support  the  main  stem  of -the  plant,  three  short 
stakes  be  also  inserted  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  about 
1  ft.  from  the  plants,  as  by  tying  the  matting  to  the 
centre  stake,  thence  to  the  plant,  and  fastening  it  to  the 
shorter  stakes,  the  plant  is  made  secure  from  winds. 

May  is  the  month  when  young  green  plants  of 
Dahlias  are  received  from  the  nurseries.  As  soon  as 
received  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and 
grown  on  into  size,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  as  sturdy 
and  healthy  as  possible.  By  doing  this,  much  time  is 
saved,  for  it  will  have  been  observed  that  the  seasons  have 
been  late  in  recent  years,  and  planting  out  has  had  to 
be  deferred  until  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  June  ; 
if  small  green  plants  be  put  out  so  late,  they  have 
but  a  short  time  comparatively  in  which  to  become 
established  and  grow  into  size,  and  they  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  blooms  until  very  late  in  the  season.  Let, 
therefore,  orders  for  plants  be  given  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  they  may  be  received  early  in  May,  and  then 
potted  up  as  directed.  Some  growers  prefer  to  use 
pot-roots — that  is,  small  roots  of  Dahlias  kept  in  a  dry 
state  through  the  winter.  Soft-eyed,  or  varieties  apt 
to  come  thin  in  the  blossoms,  produce  finer  flowers 
from  large  roots  divided,  or  pot-roots.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  full  varieties,  or  such  as  are  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  green  centres,  bring  the  most  perfect  flowers  on 
plants  grown  from  cuttings.  — R.  D. 

Auriculas. 

Though  April  is  termed  the  mid-season  of  the  Auricula 
bloom  it  is  decidedly  late  this  year,  and  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  flower  it  has  been  brought  on  by 
means  of  fire-heat,  or  where  the  house  or  frame  occupies 
a  sunny  and  sheltered  position,  and  covered  up  well  at 
night.  In  one  of  his  pleasant  papers  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  has  said: — “Buds  and  blossoms  must  suffer 
no  check  of  any  kind  in  April — no  exposure  to  cold 
draughts,  no  nipping  by  frost,  no  shutting  up  under 
hot  sun.  The  temperatures  under  which  the  flowers 
expand  most  kindly  are  50°  by  night  and  55°  to  60°  by 
day.  With  sun-heat,  65°  is  enough  for  a  maximum, 
and  more  is  trying.  For  a  minimum,  45°  is  the  lowest 
desirable  mark  at  this  time,  day  and  night.  Cold 
below  40°  and  heat  above  70°  are  both  likely  to  cause 
harm  to  the  flowers  in  much  the  same  way,  by  causing 
them  to  set — i.e.,  remain  at  the  state  in  which  the 
extremes  caught  them.”  I  confess  that  on  not  a  few 
occasions  during  the  past  fortnight  my  Auricula  house, 
which  is  on  a  north  aspect,  has,  I  fear,  fallen  below 
40°  by  day,  and  considerably  lower  by  night,  while  the 
time  consumed  in  the  expansion  of  the  pips  is  some¬ 
thing  remarkable.  I  have  a  plant  of  Prince  of  Greens 
that  has  been  nearly  a  month  in  expanding  its  pips, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  fully-opened  one 
for  another  week.  I  can  show  this  variety  the  third 
week  in  April  only  when  I  get  a  truss  bare  in  the 
autumn,  but  which  does  not  rise  up  till  early  spring. 
When  that  old  favourite,  Lancashire  Hero,  does  this, 
the  flowers  almost  invariably  become  green  edged,  and 
then  it  is  seen  in  fine  form. 

I  have  many  seedlings  open,  especially  among  seifs 
and  alpines.  It  is  difficult  to  get  something  really 
first-rate  among  the  show  section,  as  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  and  others  have  done  so  much  in  this  way  of 
late  years.  Among  the  alpines  I  have  several  of  a  very 


promising  character  indeed,  especially  of  the  shaded 
types,  and  here  also  it  is  difficult  to  get  anything  really 
first  rate,  Mr.  Turner  having  taken  such  a  gigantic 
lead.  My  model  exhibition  Auricula  is  Unique,  a 
beautiful  shaded  variety  with  a  golden  centre  ;  it  is  of 
good  size,  very  circular,  of  the  best  form,  and  very 
striking  in  character.  It  is  a  good  grower,  early 
to  bloom,  very  free  ;  and  anyone  making  a  selection  of 
alpine  varieties,  should  take  care  to  have  Unique 
among  them,  although  it  is  somewhat  scarce  at 
present. — R.  D. 

Messrs.  Garters’  Strain  ef  Cinerarias. 

A  new  house  is  in  course  of  erection  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  the  Cinerarias  at  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.’s 
nursery,  Forest  Hill ;  but  at  present  about  500  plants 
occupy  the  old  structure,  which  is  altogether  unfitted 
to  show  off  the  plants  to  advantage,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  staging,  which,  in  order  to  bring  the 
plants  near  the  light,  carries  them  too  far  above  the 
eye.  They  are,  however,  dwarfer  and  better  flowered 
than  we  have  previously  seen  them  ;  and  all  the  inferior 
forms  having  been  weeded  out,  so  that  the  rest  might 
he  grown  on  for  seed,  the  strain  is  very  rich  in  all  the 
leading  colours.  Various  shades  of  violet  and  purple 
blended  in  different  ways,  magenta-crimson,  clear 
indigo,  red,  rosy  red,  carmine,  crimson,  blue,  and  white 
seifs  are  telling  colours.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  some 
cultivators  upon  these  rich  dark  colours  ;  but  the 
bicoloured  varieties  are  certainly  both  conspicuous  and 
attractive.  Snowflake  must  not,  however,  be  over¬ 
looked,  with  its  pure  white  rays  and  purple  or  violet 
disks.  Emperor  Frederick  keeps  its  own,  with  its 
semi-quilled,  crimson-maroon,  and  pink-clawed  rays. 
The  seifs  above  named  have  their  representatives 
amongst  the  bicoloured  forms,  with  the  addition  of  a 
white  zone  intervening  between  the  richly-coloured 
circumference  and  the  disk,  which  is  nearly  always  of 
the  orthodox  dark  tint.  The  flowers  measured  from 
2J  ins.  to  more  than  3  ins.  across  the  ray,  some  of  the 
ray-florets  being  close  upon  1  in.  in  width,  so  that  they 
overlap  one  another  considerably. 

Hyacinths  at  Forest  Hill. 

It  would  appear  late  in  the  season  to  speak  of  Hyacinths, 
but  a  trial  of  some  400  varieties  is  being  made  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  at  Forest  Hill,  and  as  the  plants 
having  all  been  grown  in  a  cold  frame  until  quite 
recently,  they  are  now  in  perfection.  They  have  been 
obtained  from  several  different  growers,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  immense  variety  that  now  exists  in 
Hyacinthus  orientalis,  the  colours  are  true  to  name, 
a  fact  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  the  great  care  that 
must  be  exercised  by  those  who  grow  them  extensively 
for  sale. 

Amongst  blue  varieties  of  various  tints,  the  following 
were  the  cream  of  those  we  noted,  namely,  Grand 
Maitre,  Leonidas,  Lord  Derby,  and  Preastly,  all  of 
which  were  notable  for  the  size  of  their  spikes  or  flowers, 
or  both.  Equally  grand  are  Amy  (carmine-red), 
Gertrude  (rosy  pink),  Gigantea  (white  suffused  with 
pale  pink),  Norma  (pink  with  a  darker  midrib),  Queen 
of  Hyacinths  (intensely  bright  rose-red),  and  Sultan’s 
Favourite  (blush,  with  a  pink  midrib).  The  yellow 
kinds,  although  exhibiting  less  variety,  yet  glory  in 
wonderfully  large  spikes  and  flowers  for  varieties  of 
this  colour.  Solfaterre  may  be  described  as  orange- 
amber  with  a  dash  of  pink.  A  beautiful  and  well- 
known  variety  is  Ida,  of  a  clear  soft  yellow ;  while  L’Or 
d’Australie  is  the  deepest  and  finest  yellow  of  all. 

White  varieties  chiefly  differ  in  the  size  of  the  spike, 
the  flowers,  their  numbers,  and  density  of  arrangement, 
all  of  which  characteristics  are  easily  detected  when 
brought  together,  so  that  the  eye  can  criticise  them 
side  by  side.  Albertine  and  La  Grandesse  are  two  of 
tne  purest  white  varieties  extant,  and  have  large 
massive  spikes,  especially  the  latter.  Blanchland, 
though  less  pure,  is  nevertheless  fine.  Anna  Maria 
may  be  described  as  a  double  white  with  a  purple 
centre,  but  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  tinted  with  the 
faintest  blush.  Noble  par  Merite  has  very  large,  fully 
double,  pure  white  blooms  ;  but  the  best  and  most 
massive  of  the  double  varieties  which  we  noted  was 
undoubtedly  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne. 

Pinks. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  bloom¬ 
ing  of  some^seedling  laced  Finks  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell 
kindly  sent  me  in  the  autumn.  They  were  potted  up 
as  soon  as  received,  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  planted  out  in  the  open  in  well-prepared  soil. 
The  recent  soft  April  rains,  followed  by  warm  sunshine, 
is  causing  them  to  grow  merrily,  and  I  am  hopeful  to 


see  them  flower  in  their  best  form.  I  have  also  some 
seedlings  of  Mrs.  Sinkins,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Lakin, 
which  he  thinks  are  decided  improvements  upon  the 
old  style.  Then  I  have  a  dozen  strong  plants  of  my 
old  favourite,  Lord  Lyon,  one  of  the  very  best — I 
think  I  may  say  the  very  best  purple  Pink  cultivated, 
and  a  good  grower  also.  I  think  if  anyone  were  to 
take  this  variety  in  hand,  and  produce  seedlings  from 
it,  some  very  fine  and  distinct  forms  might  be  obtained. 

It  is  the  custom  to  plant  out  Pinks  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  fragrant  flowers 
should  be  large,  full  and  perfectly  laced,  that  the 
plants  be  well  established  in  the  soil  during  the  winter. 
During  the  spring  the  surface  of  the  beds  is  kept  well 
stirred,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  aerated.  The  Pink  is 
a  plant  that  is  subject  to  canker,  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  to  produce  this  than  to  allow  the  surface  of  the 
soil  to  become  encrusted  with  a  green  growth,  which 
it  will  do  if  not  stirred.  No  reasonable  man  can  expect 
fine  flowers  from  unhealthy  plants.  It  is  in  the  month 
of  April  that  top-dressing  is  applied  to  the  beds.  The 
method  usually  employed  is  to  remove  1  in.  of  the 
surface  soil  around  the  plants,  and  in  its  place 
substitute  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  partially- 
decayed  cow-dung,  covering  this  up,  for  the  sake  of 
appearance,  with  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  soil.  This  top¬ 
dressing  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants  as  they  are 
hastening  forward  to  flower. 

Many  of  the  plants  will  show  a  larger  number  of 
blooming  shoots  than  they  are  able  to  bring  to 
maturity,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  fine 
flowers,  to  remove  a  few  of  them.  These  shoots  can  be 
made  into  cuttings  if  the  sorts  are  scarce  from  which 
they  are  taken,  and  they  will  root  best  if  placed  on  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  in  pots  filled  with  fine,  light,  sandy 
soil.  All  may  not  strike,  but  some  of  them  will,  and 
if  only  one  in  a  dozen  makes  a  plant  the  labour  is  not 
altogether  lost.  Should  the  weather  be  drying,  water 
must  be  given  if  required,  and  an  occasional  application 
of  liquid  manure  is  found  highly  beneficial.  — R.  D. 
- - 

NOTES  ON  GARDENIAS. 

The  Gardenia  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  serviceable  stove  plants  that  we  have,  and  for 
bouquets,  button-holes  and  decorative  purposes  its 
fragrant  white  flowers  are  of  unsurpassed  usefulness. 
Although  the  Gardenia  is  popularly  known  as  the  Cape 
Jasmine,  the  three  species  most  generally  grown  are 
natives  of  China.  These  are  G.  florida  Fortunei, 
G.  f.  intermedia  and  G.  radicans  major,  all  three  of 
which  are  excellent  varieties,  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  cultivator.  They  are  easy  to 
cultivate,  and  luxuriate  in  an  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture.  As  with  all  other  plants,  perfect  drainage 
is  absolutely  essential  to  their  successful  culture.  The 
method  of  planting  them  out  in  a  bed  in  the  stove  is  a 
good  one,  and  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  wish  for 
an  abundance  of  excellent  blooms.  Still,  this  system 
possesses  its  disadvantages  too,  because  they  all  come 
on  at  one  time,  and  a  succession  cannot  be  so  well  kept 
up  as  when  they  are  grown  in  pots. 

When  grown  in  pots  they  can  be  removed  to  the 
intermediate  house  or  to  a  pit,  provided  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  45°  (Gardenias  will  submit  to  as  low 
a  temperature  as  45°,  but  it  would  be  risky  to  subject 
them  to  any  lower  than  that),  and  introduced  to  the 
heat  as  required  for  a  succession.  During  the  month 
of  June  is  considered  the  best  time  to  do  any  necessary 
re-potting,  for  which  purpose  the  compost  should 
consist  of  rich  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  a 
quantity  of  sand  to  render  it  porous.  Immediately 
the  plants  show  signs  of  activity  they  should  be 
syringed  overhead  daily  ;  but  this  practice  must  be 
discontinued  as  the  flower  buds  expand,  or  the  flowers 
will  be  stained  and  useless.  Supplies  of  liquid  manure 
may  be  advantageously  given  from  the  time  the  flower 
buds  appear  until  the  blooms  are  cut.  As  the  sun 
gains  increased  power  in  spring,  recourse  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  had  to  shading.  If  the  plants  are  making 
straggling  growths,  they  should  be  cut  back  with  a 
view  to  encourage  a  more  sturdy  habit,  as  it  is  fiom 
strong  bushy  plants  that  the  best  crop  of  blooms  is 
gathered. 

That  confounded  pest,  mealy-bug,  is  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  in  their  culture,  and  the  Gardenia  is 
very  liable  to  its  attack.  Fortunately  for  the  removal 
of  this  we  have  a  few  efficacious  insecticides  at  com¬ 
mand.  We  all  know  that  petroleum  is  a  powerful 
insecticide,  but  I  dislike  its  method  of  application, 
and  will,  therefore,  recommend  the  use  of  methylated 
spirit  or  Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  Liquid  to  the  in- 
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experienced,  as  both,  of  these  are  easily  applied,  and 
powerful  insecticides.  If  the  operator  will  procure  an 
old  wine  glass  and  a  small  hair  brush,  putting  a  little 
drop  of  the  spirit  mto  the  glass,  and  touch  the  bug 
with  the  brush,  this  pest  can  be  eradicated  without 
even  touching  the  plants  with  the  insecticide. — J. 
Peebles .  _ 

MUSS^INDA  ERYTHROPHYLLA. 

To  the  four  species  already  in  cultivation  a  valuable 
acquisition  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  the 
above-named  species  from  the  Congo.  The  bracts,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  the  enlarged,  leafy,  and 
coloured  sepals  developed  here  and  there  amongst  the 
flowers  of  the  umbellate  inflorescence,  are  the  largest 
of  any  yet  in  cultivation,  not  even  excepting  M. 
macrophylla,  and  more  brilliant  in  colour.  The  older 
species  have  this  enlarged  sepal  either  white  or  yellow  ; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  of  the  richest  dazzling  scarlet, 
roundish  ovate  in  outline,  hairy  all  over  as  are  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  including  the  flowers,  and 


porosity,  suits  the  Musssendas  admirably.  There  is 
also  no  difficulty  attached  to  the  propagation  of  these 
plants  by  cuttings  during  the  early  part  of  summer. 
A  close  propagating  frame  or  a  bell-glass  will  cause  the 
moist  conditions  necessary  to  the  formation  of  roots. 

- -»*<« - 

NOTES  OP  A  TRIP  TO 

AMERICA. 

I  left  Liverpool  on  Saturday,  February  25th,  in  a 
blinding  snow-storm,  which  cleared  off  in  time,  so  that 
when  we  arrived  at  Queenstown  on  Sunday  the  weather 
was  very  fine.  After  embarking  mails  and  some  more 
passengers  we  proceeded  for  New  York  at  about  1.30 
p.m.  Monday  was  again  fine,  but  the  following  days 
were  very  rough  indeed.  However,  we  arrived  on 
Monday,  March  5th,  and  after  spending  a  day  or  two 
in  New  York  I  started  for  Philadelphia,  where  I  visited 
several  private  places,  and  also  the  business  establish¬ 
ments  of  several  seedsmen  and  florists.  While  there  I 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Robert 


the  city  to  go  to  their  business  places  at  the  other  were 
either  compelled  to  put  up  on  the  way  or,  if  they 
reached  their  offices,  had  to  stay  there  for  two  or  three 
days.  All  business  was  suspended,  all  traffic  stopped 
entirely,  and  almost  all  telegraphic  communication  was 
interrupted,  so  much  so  in  fact,  that  telegrams  from 
various  places  in  the  north  had  to  be  sent  round  by 
■way  of  England  to  reach  the  city.  Had  the  blizzard 
continued  much  longer,  a  famine  would  certainly  have 
been  the  result. 

Unfortunately,  many  nurserymen  and  florists  suffered 
most  severely,  and  it  was  sad  to  see  the  disastrous 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  storm  ;  houses  full  of 
valuable  plants  and  flowers  were  completely  buried, 
and  in  many  instances  the  houses  were  demolished.  It 
happened,  too,  just  at  the  time  when  plants  and 
flowers  were  being  prepared  for  the  Easter  decorations, 
consequently  the  loss  is  more  keenly  felt,  as  good  prices 
are  realised  at  that  season.  Great  sympathy  is  every¬ 
where  expressed  for  those  who  so  unfortunately 
suffered. 


MuSSiENDA  EEYTHKOPHYLLA. 


measure  about  ins.  in  length,  and  2  ins.  to  3  ins. 
wide.  The  illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  who  introduced  the 
plant,  and  is  now  offering  it  for  the  first  time,  shows 
the  form  and  disposition  of  these  coloured  organs,  but 
the  figure  is  drawn  only  about  half  the  natural  size. 
The  bright  green  leaves,  measuring  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long, 
and  3  ins.  across,  constitute  a  fitting  background  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  bract-like  sepals.  The  axillary 
and  terminal  cymes  of  funnel-shaped  flowers  are 
sulphur-yellow,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
a  Bouvardia,  and  increase  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
plant  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  genus  includes  about  forty  species  belonging  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Bouvardia,  and  being  natives  of 
tropical  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  require 
stove  treatment  to  develop  their  beauty  to  the  best 
advantage.  With  stove  temperature  and  apparently 
a  moderately  dry  atmosphere,  there  is  no  difficulty 
attached  to  the  growing  of  these  plants.  The  hairy 
character  of  every  part  of  the  plant  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  dry  atmosphere  in  its  native  home.  A 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  peat  and  leaf- 
soil,  with  an  admixture  of  sharp  sand  to  preserve 


Craig,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  very  extensive  nursery  in 
which  cut  flowers  and  florists’  flowers  are  grown  well 
and  on  a  large  scale,  and  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Florists’  Club, to  attend  their  annual  supper, 
and  which  will  long  be  pleasantly  remembered  by  me. 
There  were  present  over  100  members,  and  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  evening  was  spent.  The  table  and  dining  hall 
were  most  elaborately  decorated  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  several  novelties  in  the  way  of  new  and  rare  florists’ 
flowers  were  exhibited.  After  supper  the  proceedings 
were  made  interesting  and  enjoyable  by  much  good 
singing  and  hearty  sensible  speeches  on  matters  relating 
to  the  profession.  The  society  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  and  long,  say  I,  may  it  continue  to  prosper. 

From  Philadelphia  I  wended  my  way  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  visiting  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  the  last-named  city.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  my  comfort  I  left  Washington  for  New  York 
on  Sunday,  March  11th,  by  one  of  the  last  trains  which, 
owing  to  the  blizzard,  reached  that  city  for  a  period  of 
four  days.  March  12th  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
those  who  witnessed  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  accompanied 
by  the  strong  gale.  The  oldest  inhabitant  living  never 
saw  the  like  of  it  before.  People  who  left  one  end  of 


As  soon  as  railway  communication  was  re-established 
I  took  one  of  the  first  trains  to  Boston,  and  had  a  very 
fair  journey  ;  on  the  road  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  the  effects  of  the  blizzard,  for  we  went 
through  miles  of  snowr,  fully  40  ft.  high  in  places,  and 
which  it  was  no  easy  task  to  cut  through.  Thousands 
of  men  were  employed  upon  the  railways  and  streets 
banking  up  the  snow,  for  it  was  piled  up  10  ft.  and  12  ft. 
high  on  each  side  of  the  streets.  Some  of  the  florists 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  put  flowers  in  the  snow  in 
front  of  their  establishments,  with,  in  some  cases,  a 
motto  or  a  sign.  In  one  place,  I  saw  in  conspicuous 
letters,  “The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra  la  !  ” 
The  State  of  Massachusetts,  comparatively  speaking, 
escaped  the  storm,  and  this  was  fortunate,  it  being  the 
home  of  horticulture  in  America,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before.  The  towns  abound  in  fine  private  gardens. 
Thirty  years  ago,  I  have  read,  only  one  florist’s  shop 
existed  in  Boston,  but  now  there  are  hundreds,  and  all  do 
a  thriving  trade.  Fortunately,  while  here,  the  spring 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  held,  on  March  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd.  It  wTas  a 
fine  exhibition,  held  in  the  society’s  hall,  and  was 
well  patronised.  Owing  to  the  severe  and  critical 
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state  of  the  weather,  some  of  the  principal  growers  did 
not  risk  their  valuable  plants,  but  the  more  venturesome 
among  them  made  a  fine  display.  Being  invited  to  act 
as  one  of  the  judges,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
examining  the  various  exhibits.  Cut  Roses  were  mag¬ 
nificently  shown.  They  are  cut  with  over  1  ft.  length 
of  stem  and  placed  in  vases,  when  they  present  a  fine 
appearance.  This  plan  obviates  the  stiff  and  formal 
aspect  of  Boses  shown  in  boxes  ;  and  as  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  generally  for  a  number  of  blooms  of  each  sort, 
they  are  put  together  in  one  vase,  and  make  a  charming 
display.  The  competition  was  very  keen  indeed,  and 
such  sorts  as  William  Francis  Bennett  (commonly 
called  “  The  Bennett”),  Catherine  Mermet,  Cornelia 
Cook,  La  France,  Niphetos,  Papa  Gontier,  The  Bride, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Puritan  were  plentifully  repre¬ 
sented.  Special  prizes  were  offered  for  twelve  of  each 
of  these  kinds,  and  as  there  were  many  entries  in  each 
class,  a  fine  display  was  made.  The  vases  are  also 
replenished  every  day  during  the  show,  in  accordance 
with  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  society,  consequently 
fresh  blooms  are  brought  in  by  the  various  exhibitors, 
and  the  flowers  on  the  third  day  were  as  good  as  those 
shown  on  the  first. 

Spring-flowering  bulbs  were  also  well  shown,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Yiolets  and  Primroses  in  pots 
were  grandly  done ;  indeed,  I  never  saw  such  Yiolets  in 
pots  before.  The  display  of  Orchids  was  fairly  good, 
but  some  of  the  larger  growers  did  not  exhibit.  Mr. 
Harris,  gardener  to  II.  H.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  cut  his 
flowers  and  brought  them  in  that  way.  They  were 
beautifully  arranged,  many  spikes  of  flowers  of  each 
kind,  being  put  in  small  vases  with  Fern  and  Asparagus 
foliage  (fifty  sorts  and  over),  made  a  fine  display,  and 
worthily  received  a  special  award.  In  this  section,  also, 
Messrs.  Morton  Bros.,  florists,  exhibited  a  splendidly- 
grown  well-flowered  specimen  of  the  old  Dendrobium 
nobile,  4  ft.  6  ins.  through,  with  over  1,000  flowers — a 
grand  plant.  Mr.  Mande,  curator  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  contributed  a  fine  collection  of  flowering  and 
fine  foliage  plants  of  various  sorts,  which  made  a  good 
display,  and  which  was  greatly  admired.  The  society 
holds  a  series  of  shows  every  month  throughout  the 
year,  when  special  prizes  are  offered  for  plants  in 
season. 

There  are  several  first-rate  collections  of  plants  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  Orchid  growing  is  much  on 
the  increase.  In  this  category  stands  the  collection  of 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  which  is  situated  at  "Wellesley, 
a  short  distance  from  Boston,  where  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  something  of  interest  is  to  be  found,  especially 
through  the  summer  months,  when  the  bedding  is  in 
perfection  ;  for  whatever  Mr.  Harris,  the  gardener  here, 
takes  in  hand  he  does  well.  The  houses  at  all  times 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  Then  at  Mount  Auburn,  the 
residence  of  Robert  Pratt,  Esq.,  plant  culture  is  ably 
carried  out  by  Mr.  David  Allen,  who  is  constantly 
improving  the  place.  Here  is  to  be  seen  a  grand  lot  of 
Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  and  which 
are  grown  to  perfection  ;  as  also  is  the  Grape  Yine. 
From  Boston  I  went  to  North  Easton  and  other  places, 
which  will  be  further  alluded  to  hereafter. 

At  Easter  the  floral  decorations  in  the  various  places 
of  worship  are  most  beautiful,  and  entering  one  or  two 
of  the  principal  churches,  I  wras  surprised  at  the  extent 
to  which  this  form  of  decoration  is  carried.  Majestic 
tree  Ferns  and  graceful  Palms  and  Draeeenas  of  gigantic 
size  are  used  with  great  effect,  and  the  altars  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowering  plants.  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  extravagant  way  in  which  the  fair  sex 
wear  flowers.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  ladies 
with  a  dozen  Roses  worn  carelessly  in  their  belts, 
and  others  with  bunches  of  Violets,  containing  in  some 
cases  as  many  as  200  blooms.  On  the  evening  before 
Easter  Sunday  I  noticed  many  women  and  children, 
evidently  belonging  to  the  artisan  class,  carrying 
plants  home,  which  shows  that  a  love  for  flowers  at 
Easter  extends  also  to  the  humble  dwellings  of  the 
toiling  masses. — A.  Outram. 


[ARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


Andp.osace  Laggeki. — Of  the  European  species 
of  this  pretty  genus  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  and  freest  flowering,  and  has  been  in  flower  for 
some  time  at  Chiswick  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  comes  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
somewhat  resembles  its  cousin,  A.  carnea,  inhabiting 
the  Swiss  Alps,  but  flowers  earlier  and  more  abun¬ 
dantly  than  that  species.  The  small  acute  leaves  are 
produced  in  dense  rosettes,  from  the  centre  of  which 
the  flowering  stems  rise  to  the  height  of  2  ins.  to  3  ins., 
hearing  an  umbel  of  bright  rose-pink  flowers,  having  a 
small  yellow  eye. 


Sir  Watkin  Daffodil. 

From  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton 
Nurseries,  Chester,  comes  a  large  bunch  of  that  mag¬ 
nificent  Daffodil,  Sir  Watkin,  which  they  say  is  now 
in  grand  form  with  them.  This  we  can  readily  believe, 
judging  from  the  specimens  sent,  which  are  of  imperial 
and  commanding  size,  fragrant  and  richly  coloured. 

As  a  garden  form  it  exhibits  a  grand  improvement  on 
Narcissus  incomparabilis,  which  is  no  doubt  one  of  its 
parents.  In  the  proportion  of  parts,  however,  there  is 
no  comparison.  The  old  N.  incomparabilis  has  narrow 
starry  pale  sulphur  segments,  but  here  we  have  oval 
overlapping  segments  of  enormous  breadth,  especially 
the  outer  ones,  and  all  are  of  a  rich  canary  yellow. 
The  huge  campanulate-lobed  corona  is  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow,  and  unites  with  the  enormous  segments,  which 
have  a  spread  of  4  ins.,  to  make  this  the  finest  of  all 
the  medium-crowned  section.  The  crown  is  1  in.  in 
depth,  with  a  depth  of  about  ins.  at  the  mouth.  All 
growers  of  Narcissi  should  possess  it. 

The  Qualifications  of  a  Gardener. 

I  have  many  times  read  published  comments  on  the 
qualifications  of  gardeners,  and  have  often  thought  it 
would  take  several  lifetimes  to  drill  into  a  man  all  that 
may  possibly  be  required  of  him  during  a  limited 
experience.  As  a  class  they  have  probably  to  meet  a 
greater  variety  of  demands  on  their  skill  and  energy 
than  any  other,  and  it  behoves  young  men  on  entering 
the  profession  to  brace  themselves  up  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  acquire  all  the  practical  knowledge  they 
possibly  can  of  many  things  not  strictly  belonging  to 
their  chosen  calling,  for  they  can  never  tell  what  may 
be  required  of  them.  The  inducements  held  out  are, 

I  grant,  of  a  very  poor  order.  As  a  sample  of  what 
may  be  expected  to  happen,  I  may  mention  that  I  once 
advertised  on  behalf  of  a  very  promising  young  fellow, 
and  in  reply  received  an  offer  of  a  place  at  seventeen 
shillings  per  week,  with  unfurnished  lodgings,  no  firing 
or  vegetables,  but  it  was  required  that  he  must  be  a 
properly  qualified  gardener,  able  to  dress  a  pair  of 
ponies,  wash  a  trap,  feed  poultry,  a  monkey  and  parrot, 
&c.,  &e.  My  answer  was  that  A.  B.,  being  a  properly 
qualified  gardener,  had  no  desire  to  accept  a  farm- 
labourer’s  place  at  less  than  a  bricklayer’s-labourer  s 
wages. —  W.  B.  G. 

The  Earliest-flowering  Umhilifer. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  species 
belonging  to  the  family  of  plants  which  hear  their 
flowers,  as  a  rule,  in  umbels,  or  sometimes  in  heads  as 
in  the  case  of  Eryngium,  they  are  mostly  summer- 
flowering  subjects.  Hacquetia  epipactis,  better  known 
in  gardens,  perhaps,  under  the  name  of  Dondia  epipactis, 
is  amongst  the  first  flowers  to  greet  the  approach  of 
spring  in  the  open  garden,  and  is  certainly  the  first 
TJmbilifer  to  brave  the  cold  winds  of  March  and 
April  in  this  country.  The  flower  stems  precede  the 
leaves,  and  rise  up  to  the  height  of  2  ins.  or  3  ins., 
bearing  simple  umbels  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
obovate  pale  yellow  leaves.  The  flowers  themselves 
are  small  but  deep  yellow,  and,  together  with  the 
surrounding  bracts,  have  a  pretty  effect  on  the  rockery 
in  spring,  when  flowers  are  by  no  means  over  plentiful. 
When  established  it  does  best  when  left  alone,  being 
impatient  of  disturbance.  There  are  several  plants  of 
it  at  Chiswick  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens  ;  but  that  on  the  rockery  is  the  largest  and 
best  flowered. 

Hollies  at  Highgate. 

Amongst  a  collection  of  about  fifty  species  and  varieties 
of  Holly  in  Messrs.  ¥m.  Cutbush  &  Son’s  nursery  at 
Highgate,  London,  are  many  of  great  beauty  and 
interest,  the  larger  number  being,  as  might  be  expected, 
varieties  of  Ilex  aquifolium.  Prominent  amongst  those 
we  noted  was  Handsworthensis  variegata,  a  fine 
pyramidal  specimen,  with  foliage  very  distinctly 
margined  with  a  silvery  white.  Media  picta  aurea,  as 
the  name  implies,  had  a  large  yellow  blotch  in  the 
centre  of  each  leaf  ;  Aurea  picta  pendula  differs  chiefly 
by  its  pendulous  or  drooping  habit,  and  if  grafted 
standard  high,  would  constitute  a  beautiful  weeping 
Holly.  There  is  a  green  form  of  the  common  species, 
in  which  the  pendent  or  weeping  habit  is  very  pro¬ 
nounced  and  constant,  constituting  a  useful  subject  for 
isolating  on  a  lawn.  Lutescens  is  characterised  by  the 
foliage  on  all  the  tops  of  the  shoots  being  yellow  ;  but 


a  silver-margined  variety,  named  Angustifolia  argentea, 
is  certainly  extremely  pretty,  and  would  constitute  a 
companion  plant  to  YYaterer’s,  a  dwarf  densely-habited 
hush,  with  a  broad  golden  yellow  margin  to  the  leaves, 
which  are  spineless.  The  name  given  is  synonymous 
with  Nana  aurea  and  Compacta  aurea  of  other  growers. 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  spines  are  sometimes, 
though  not  abundantly,  produced,  neither  are  they 
very  strong,  and  the  yellow  margin  is  also  subject  to 
variation.  A  very  distinct  species- is  I.  dipyrema,  from 
Northern  India,  having  elliptic  or  lanceolate-oblong, 
closely  serrated,  deep  green  leaves  of  some  length.  In 
strong  contrast  to  any  of  the  above  is  the  small  ovate¬ 
leaved  I.  crenata,  from  Japan,  and  which,  on  the 
whole,  closely  resembles  a  Myrtle  more  than  a  Holly. 
It  is  a  pretty,  interesting,  and  slow-growing  species, 
well  suited  for  some  of  the  smaller  but  prominent  ridges, 
ledges,  or  projecting  angles  of  a  rockery.  Being  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  it  requires  no  protection  in  winter. 

Acacia  cordifolia. 

Those  who  usually  object  to  the  size  attained  by  most 
of  the  members  of  this  much-neglected  genus  can  have 
nothing  to  say  in  the  case  of  A.  cordifolia,  which 
greatly  resembles,  both  in  habit  and  size,  the  species 
and  garden  varieties  of  Epacris  that  are  annually  hard 
pruned  back,  and  never  exceed  the  size  of  a  small  bush 
till  they  get  very  old.  The  upright  shoots,  in  the  case 
of  the  Acacia  under  notice,  grow  to  the  height  of 
15  ins.  or  18  ins.,  densely  clothed  with  triangular, 
cordate,  spiny-pointed  leaves — or,  rather,  phyllodia— of 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  about  the  size  and  general 
appearance  of  those  of  an  Epacris,  but  set  on  edge 
vertically.  Flowers  are  most  abundantly  produced  in 
small  globular  heads  along  the  greater  length  of  last 
year’s  growth,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  soft  lemon-yellow 
colour.  Fine  bushy  plants  are  now  flowering  freely  in 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons’  nursery,  at  Forest  Hill. 

Allium  neapolitanum. 

This  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  forcing  purposes,  its 
beautiful  snow-white  trusses  of  flowers  having  a  very 
pretty  effect  when  arranged  amongst  other  plants  on 
the  conservatory  stage.  It  has  not  the  strong  disagree¬ 
able  smell  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs,  although  it  can  be  slightly  detected  after 
being  severed,  which  makes  its  common  use  as  a  cut 
flower  rather  objectionable  to  some,  especially  when 
used  in  a  small  room.  It  can  be  more  freely  used  in 
large  halls  or  churches.  I  saw  it  a  short  time  ago,  at 
a  wedding,  amongst  other  flowers  on  the  altar-rails, 
pulpit,  and  window-sills.  It  looked  very  well,  the 
strong  scent  of  the  white  Lilies  and  other  things  quite 
overpowering  that  of  the  Allium.  It  forces  very  freely, 
and  successive  batches  can  be  utilised  by  introducing 
them  into  heat  at  intervals,  as  required. — Alfred  Gaut, 
The  Gardens ,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge. 

Cytisus  rhodophena. 

So  useful,  easily  grown  and  common  is  C.  racemosus, 
that  growers  in  general  could  scarcely  be  induced  to 
trouble  themselves  to  introduce  another  yellow-flower¬ 
ing  species  into  their  collection,  on  the  score  that  it 
would  not  be  sufficiently  distinct  ;  but  the  practised 
eye  would  require  no  second  inspection  to  see  the 
distinctness  of  this  species,  and  to  determine  its 
individual  merits.  YFe  observed  some  charming  little 
bushes  of  it  the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  They  did  not  exceed 
9  ins.  in  height,  and  formed  globular  masses  one  sheet 
of  bloom.  The  racemes  are  shorter  than  those  of  C. 
racemosus,  being  more  numerously  produced,  and  the 
leaves  are  smaller  and  finer,  densely  clothing  the  short 
twiggy  branches  that  are  all  but  concealed  by  the 
profusion  of  bloom.  The  flowers  are  similar  in  size  to 
those  of  the  last-named  species,  but  of  a  different  shade 
of  yellow,  the  standard  exhibiting  a  distinct  shade  of 
orange,  and  being  the  largest  organ  of  the  flower,  has  a 
telling  eft'ect.  On  the  whole  the  species  exhibits  a 
more  refined  appearance  than  C.  racemosus. 

Those  Sparrows  ! 

Your  note  last  week  anent  the  destructive  propensities 
of  sparrows  I  can  fully  endorse.  They  are  quite  capable, 
and  do  commit  the  ravages  mentioned,  and  I  think  the 
suburban  sparrow  in  no  wise  lacks  the  assurance  of  his 
town  brother.  Those  who  feed  the  birds  during  hard 
weather  find  the  sparrows  devouring  the  lion’s  share  ; 
they  are  in  no  way  shy,  self  being  their  dominant  cha¬ 
racteristic.  In  a  garden  ten  miles  from  town  I  noticed 
their  depredations  on  Carnations,  and  have  found  them 
attacking  small  plants  of  Lettuce  sown  outdoors  in 
autumn,  and  also  in  spring  when  starting  into  growth. 
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During  hard  weather  I  have  seen  them  perched  on  the 
top  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  attacking  the  leaves.  Truly, 
the  gardener  who  would  be  a  strict  member  of  the 
Selborne  Society  should  possess  great  patience,  and  also 
serve  a  very  considerate  employer  ! — Geo.  Potts,  Jun. 


Potato  s. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Child  for  the  information  kindly 
given  regarding  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Vicar  of  Laleham 
Potatos.  They  must  be  well  known  to  some  growers, 
as  I  learn  from  an  extensive  vendor  of  Potatos  that  the 
demand  in  the  north  has  been  very  great  for  these 
kinds — the  first-named  especially — but  they  are  now 
scarce.  However,  I  expect  to  get  a  consignment  of 
them  very  shortly,  and  will  endeavour  to  do  them 
justice,  planted  on  new  ground.  I  have  also  to  thank 
your  correspondent  “Salopian”  for  endorsing  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Child.— Caledonian. 

The  Siberian  Squill. 

Some  beds  of  this  delightful  early  bulbous  plant,  with 
its  charming  blue  flowers,  have  been  a  great  feature 
in  Hyde  Park.  What  striking  masses  of  blue  they 
afforded  ;  and  how  clear  and  distinctly  blue  the  flowers 
are  when  a  gleam  of  sunshine  falls  upon  them  !  It  is 
a  subject  that  ap'pears  to  adapt  itself  so  well  to  any 
decorative  arrangements  that  there  is  a  fitness  and 
simple  beauty  in  it  whatever  may  be  the  combination 
in  which  it  plays  a  part ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  things 
that  will  do  well  if  planted  and  left  alone.  I  have  it 
in  a  permanent  bed  of  Crocuses,  and  it  always  blooms 
with  great  freedom  in  spring.  Being  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  where  but  little  sunlight  falls,  it  main¬ 
tains  its  rich  hue  of  blue  much  longer  than  growing 
cn  a  more  sunny  spot. — B.  D. 

Saxifraga  retusa  bryoides. 

For  the  alpine  garden  a  neater-habited  subject  could 
hardly  be  obtained,  as  the  trailing  stems  creep  close  to 
the  ground,  forming  bjr  their  density  a  beautiful  deep 
green  carpet.  It  somewhat  resembles  S.  oppositifolia, 
but  the  leaves  are  not  only  opposite,  but  densely 
arranged  in  four  rows,  while  those  of  S.  oppositifolia 
are  carried  farther  apart  by  the  more  elongated  inter¬ 
nodes  of  the  stem.  From  this  evergreen  carpet  the 
flower-stems  arise  to  the  height  of  i  in.  or  1  in., 
carrying  four  purple  flowers,  all  on  the  same  level,  so 
that  when  the  plant  is  fairly  well  flowered,  it  has  not 
only  an  interesting,  but  very  effective  and  pretty 
appearance.  Some  pots  of  it  are  grown  in  a  cold  north- 
aspect  frame  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick,  where  it  has  been  flowering  freely 
for  some  time.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  however,  and  a 
native  of  the  Alps.  When  grown  in  the  rock  garden 
it  requires  attention  to  prevent  the  coarser  and 
stronger  kinds  from  overcrowding  it,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  while  making  its 
growth  in  summer. 

Primula  rosea. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  most  has  been  made  of 
this,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  distinct  of  all  the 
Himalayan  Primroses,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
hardiest.  A  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  selecting 
the  best-coloured  individuals  that  appear  in  a  batch  of 
seedlings,  but  surely  something  could  be  done  by 
hybridisation,  so  that  considerable  variety  could  be 
infused  into  the  flowers,  giving  us  different  and  distinct 
colours.  The  deep  rosy  carmine  is  the  best  colour  we 
have  ;  and,  similarly  to  that  of  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
anything  paler  than  rosy  carmine  or  than  scarlet,  as  in 
the  latter  case,  is  to  he  looked  upon  as  deterioration. 
For  those,  however,  who  keep  collections  and  like 
variety,  the  paler  forms  are  acceptable.  The  Primulas, 
however,  which  have  been  longest  in  cultivation  are 
those  which  have  furnished  the  greatest  amount  of 
variation,  and  with  the  exception  of  P.  Sieboldi,  and 
in  a  smaller  degree  P.  japonica,  none  of  the  more 
recently  cultivated  Primulas  have  given  us  much 
decided  variation.  These  facts  were  recalled  to  mind 
on  seeing  a  collection  of  Himalayan  and  other  Primulas 
in  a  cold  pit  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Azalea  A.  Borsigr. 

Among  the  numerously  cultivated  Indian  Azaleas  we 
do  not  know  any  white  one  that  is  more  service¬ 
able  than  A.  Borsig.  It  makes  a  capital  succession 
to  Deutsche  Perle,  and  others  of  that  class.  We  have 
a  fine  specimen,  6  ft.  in  height,  and  it  is  at  present  a 
mass  of  bloom.  It  suits  well  for  cutting  purposes,  and 
though  it  is  annually  severely  reduced,  it  recovers 
itself  and  sets  its  flowers  very  freely.  Azaleas  remain 
healthy  and  make  fair  growth  by  cutting  notches  down 
the  balls  of  soil  and  filling  up  the  space  with  good  peat — 
clearing  the  surface  of  inert  soil,  and  firmly  placing  in 
its  stead  a  good  top-dressing  of  peat  with  a  fourth  part 
of  turfy  loam  mixed  in  it,  will  keep  the  plants  healthy— 
but,  of  course,  such  manipulation  at  the  roots  is  only 
practised  when  the  plants  cannot  be  shifted  to  larger 
pots  or  tubs.  In  northern  parts  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  Azaleas  under  protection  all  the  year  through  ; 
the  setting  and  maturing  of  the  flower-buds  is  more 
certain  than  when  the  plants  are  turned  out  to  take 
their  chance. — Caledonian. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

It  is  now  a  good  time  to  re-pot  those  varieties  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  which  require  it,  and  many  others  of 
the  same  genus  which  have  finished  flowering  and  are 
pushing  up  growth  ;  also  all  the  Anguloas,  many  of 
the  Zygopetalums,  and  plants  of  a  like  nature.  Fibrous 
peat,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  loam  fibre  and 
sphagnum  moss,  is  the  best  material  for  them,  and  they 
all  rejoice  in  a  layer  of  5-in.  or  1-in.  bones,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pots,  on  top  of  the  crocks.  When 
growing  and  rooting  freety,  they  should  be  unstintingly 
watered  and  carefully  shaded.  Any  Cypripediums 
which  require  it  should  also  now  be  re-potted,  using 
the  same  material  as  above  described,  or  such  an 
approach  to  it  as  the  grower’s  judgment  may  suggest. 

Lrelia  anceps,  L.  albida,  L.  autumnalis,  and  others 
of  that  class  which  have  not  been  done  before  should 
now  be  shifted  if  requisite.  All  peat  fibre  is  safe  for 
these  plants,  but  sphagnum  may  be  added  if  the  pots 
be  well-drained  (as  they  should  be)  or  baskets  used. 
The  highest  amount  of  light  possible  without  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  should  be  given  to  these  plants. 

Phaleenopsis  will  henceforth  require  very  careful 
shading.  Any  of  them  which  are  in  bad  stuff,  and 
whose  climbing  roots  forbid  removal,  should  have  the 
old  sphagnum  taken  away  and  fresh  supplied.  Active 
Dendrobes  should  have  an  abundance  of  water,  and  be 
placed  in  a  good  growing  house. 

In  every  structure  a  thorough  clear  out  should  be 
made,  removing  accumulations  of  rubbish  under  stages, 
pipes,  &c.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  keeping  up 
a  good  supply  of  insect  pests  than  cutting  off  damaged 
portions  of  the  plants  and  leaves  and  throwing  them 
under  the  stage — a  practice  some  are  much  addicted  to. 
All  waste  and  rubbish  should  immediately  be  taken 
out  of  the  houses  and  burned,  or  be  placed  at  a  safe 
distance. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  the  vigilance  of  the  grower 
more  taxed  than  at  present  in  keeping  the  shading 
down  only  at  the  times  the  sun  is  out,  and  off  during 
the  fitful  and  dull  intervening  periods ;  and  also  to 
have  the  heating  apparatus  in  command  when  required, 
but  in  check  when  the  sun  gives  a  better  heat  than  the 
pipes. — James  O'Brien. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  at  The  Barons,  Twickenham. 
Many  excellent  examples  of  cultivation  of  this  grand 
old  Orchid  are  to  be  found  flowered  to  perfection  in  the 
collection  of  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  at  the  above  place. 
Many  fine  varieties  have  appeared  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  finer  lot  than  those 
I  saw  here  on  April  21st.  Good  distinct  varieties, 
varying  in  colour  from  the  most  delicate  pale  rose  to 
the  very  deep  colour  found  in  this  species,  with  flowers 
of  enormous  size  and  great  substance  ;  hundreds  of 
plants,  some  with  as  many  as  sixteen  flowers  from  a 
single  pseudo-bulb,  and  others  with  from  two  to  three 
dozen  flowers — all  really  grand  objects.  They  last  in 
bloom  a  very  long  time,  from  the  opening  of  the  first 
flowers  to  the  decay  of  the  last — nearly  six  months. 
Some  had  two  flowers  upon  one  stem,  which  are 
undoubtedly  produced  through  the  strength  of  the 
plants  ;  for  the  bulbs  are  enormous  in  size,  and  the 
foliage  unusually  healthy. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  gardener-in-chief  here,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  producing  sucly  grand  results.  A  few 
were  named,  and  well  worthy  of  it,  being  perfectly 
distinct,  and  for  colouring,  shape  and  substance,  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Model,  a  magnificently  shaped 
flower,  a  rosy  blush  ;  L.  delicatissima,  a  fine  flower, 
delicate  rose  ;  L.  marmorata,  L.  grandis,  L.  gloriosum, 
and  L.  rosea  are  well  worthy  of  mention.  The  latter 
had  twenty-seven  fine  expanded  flowers,  being  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  For  indoor  decoration  they  stand  well,  their 
bold  flowers  being  adapted  for  that  purpose,  provided 
they  be  kept  out  of  the  draughts. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  fine  specimen 
Loelias  and  Cattleyas  of  various  sizes  and  in  many 
choice  varieties,  some  of  which  have  been  certificated. 
The  innumerable  sheaths  showing,  and  the  fine,  clean, 
tall,  healthy  foliage,  show  that  the  treatment  they 
receive  is  just  what  they  delight  in.  Cool  Orchids  also 
look  well,  and  a  grand  treat  is  in  store  in  the  future, 
for  many  fine  spikes  are  showing. 

I  must  not  omit  the  Cyclamen  ;  some  hundreds  of 
plants  of  an  extraordinary  fine  strain,  magnificently 
flowered,  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  one  of  the 
greenhouses,  being  beautiful  examples  of  cultivation, 
and  making  a  glorious  show  in  themselves.  I  came  away 
with  the  impression  that  Cyclamens  such  as  these  are 


hard  to  beat,  and  that  they  rank  foremost  as  floral 
decorative  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year. — Busticus. 

Vanilla  planifolia. 

The  species  of  Vanilla  are  grown  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  pods,  which  are  used  for  flavouring  in  this  country, 
and  out  of  novelty  or  curiosity,  rather  than  for  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  as  most  Orchids  are.  V.  planifolia 
used  to  be  grown  and  fruited  pretty  regularly  by  the 
late  Mr.  Woodbridge,  at  Syon  House,  Brentford  ;  but 
it  is  also  fruited  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  at  Forest 
Hill,  with  whom  it  is  now  in  that  condition,  the  pods  or 
seed  vessels,  wdiich  supply  the  fragrant  or  aromatic 
material,  measuring  from  5  ins.  or  7  ins.  in  length. 
At  present  they  are  green,  cylindrical,  and  curved, 
somewhat  like  the  handle  of  a  pruning  knife,  but  when 
mature  they  change  to  yellow,  and  are  then  ready  to 
gather.  After  undergoing  the  necessary  process  in 
curing  for  their  preservation,  the  pods  become  of  a  dark 
brown,  and  contain  myriads  of  small  black  seeds  that 
smell  deliciously,  resembling  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 

The  spotted  forms  of  this  species  are  generally  highly 
esteemed,  owing  to  the  blotches  being  of  a  violet-purple, 
and  finely  set  off  by  a  white  ground.  A  beautiful 
spray,  bearing  fourteen  blooms,  was  sent  us  by  Mr. 
James  Routledge,  The  Gardens,  Freeland,  Forgandenny, 
Perthshire.  The  flower-bearing  part  of  the  raceme  was 
only  9  ins.  long ;  consequently,  the  blooms,  which 
were  of  good  average  size  and  substance,  were  closely 
crowded.  The  sepals  were  somewhat  suffused  with 
rose,  and  they,  together  with  the  petals,  were  furnished 
with  a  variable  number  of  violet-purple  blotches  about 
the  middle.  The  lip  was  paler  and  somewhat  whiter 
than  usual,  with  the  yellow  crest  extending  along  the 
middle,  though  faintly.  On  the  whole,  the  flowers 
have  much  grace  and  elegance  to  recommend  them. 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  Mrs.  De  B.  Crawshay. 
Flowers  of  this  variety  come  to  us  from  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  great  regularity  in  outline  from  the  breadth  of 
the  segments,  especially  that  of  the  petals,  which  are 
pure  white,  broadly  ovate,  or  even  triangular.  The 
sepals,  on  the  contrary,  are  suffused  with  warm  rose 
along  the  outer  surface,  and  the  colouring  shines 
through  with  a  fainter  glow  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
lip  is  comparatively  short  and  neat  in  outline,  narrowing 
from  a  broad  base  to  a  much  undulated  and  crisped 
point,  and  is  white  with  a  bright  yellow  disk  and  a  few 
brown  spots. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum. 
Another  of  the  numerous  forms  of  this  Orchid 
now  under  cultivation  has  also  been  sent  us  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay.  Although 
fine,  we  cannot  admire  it  as  we  did  the  magnificent 
variety  sent  us  on  a  previous  occasion.  The  sepals 
are  furnished  with  a  few  large  deep  chocolate- 
brown  blotches,  but  being  suffused  with  rose  on  the 
outer  face,  the  ground-colour  is  not  so  clear  a  yellow  as 
that  of  the  petals.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  lip,  have 
a  few  small  reddish  brorvn  blotches  about  or  above  the 
middle. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 


THE  STOVE. 

Poinsettias  and  Euphorbias.  —By  this  time  the 
old  plants  that  have  been  kept  in  some  out  of  the  way 
corner  or  under  the  stages  will  be  making  preparations 
to  start  into  fresh  growth.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining 
strong  plants  that  will  produce  a  head  of  bracts  from 
12  ins.  to  16  ins.  or  more  in  diameter,  the  old  specimens 
must  be  headed  down  and  put  into  a  moderately  warm 
place  to  encourage  the  development  of  strong  young 
shoots.  As  soon  as  the  buds  have  fairly  started  it  is 
imperative  that  the  plants  should  be  kept  near  the 
light  to  prevent  drawing.  To  commence  with  strong 
and  vigorous  cuttings  means  a  great  deal,  and  one, 
therefore,  begins  the  culture  of  this  popular  subject  by 
laying  a  good  foundation.  ’When  they  are  of  sufficient 
length  take  the  cuttings  off  with  a  slight  heel.  Plants 
can  also  be  raised  from  eyes.  A  few  old  plants  may  be 
kept  and  introduced  to  heat  a  little  later  on,  from  which 
a  later  batch  of  cuttings  may  be  obtained. 

Euphorbia  fulgens,  when  it  has  finished  flowering 
and  the  flowers  have  been  cut,  may  be  headed  back, 
introduced  to  heat,  and  treated  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Poinsettias.  Of  course  by  starting  them  into  fresh 
growth  now  in  order  to  get  cuttings,  the  stems  attain 
a  much  greater  length  than  if  the  operation  were  effected 
later  on. 

Winter  Decoratiye  Plants. — Amidst  all  the 
hurry  and  rush  of  spring  work,  the  careful  cultivator 
must  not  forget  to  work  up  a  stock  of  plants  for  next 
winter’s  use.  Pot  up  batches  of  Libonias,  Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghti,  Peristrophe  speciosa,  Jacobinia  magnifica, 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  and  other  species,  Reinwardtia 
(Linum)  trigynum,  and  R.  tetragyna,  which  is  the 
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better  of  the  two,  with  larger  flowers,  and  lasting  much 
longer  in  perfection.  Centropogon  Lucyanus  is  another 
useful  subject  that  ought  to  receive  attention.  Plants 
struck  annually  from  cuttings  and  grown  on  always 
furnish  the  largest  flowers,  and  grow  most  vigorously, 
giving  an  abundance  of  lateral  flowering  shoots  after 
the  terminal  one  has  been  cut  down.  Eupatoriums 
also  produce  larger  plants  if  potted  so  as  to  allow  a 
long  growing  season. 

Gloxinias  and  Begonias  of  the  tuberous-rooted 
class  that  were  sown  early  in  the  season  should  be 
potted  up  or  re-potted  into  a  larger  size,  according  to 
the  progress  they  have  made.  Seedling  Petunias, 
Balsams,  Celosia  pyramidalis,  Cockscombs,  and  similar 
things  required  for  decorative  or  other  purposes  during 
summer  should  be  potted  up  from  the  seedling  pans, 
and  urged  forward  by  careful  and  attentive  treatment. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas. — A  great  number  of  these  will  now  be  at 
their  best,  and  late  ones  will  keep  up  a  succession  till 
June.  Those  that  were  forced  and  are  now  out  of 
bloom  should  have  their  seed  pods  removed,  as  also 
any  remains  of  flowers,  and  then  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  so  that  the  state  of  the  roots  may  be  examined, 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  drainage.  Many  of  them 
may  require  potting,  and  this  should  now  be  done, 
using  a  compost  of  three  or  four-parts  of  good  substantial 
fibrous  peat,  and  one  part  of  loam,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  sand.  All  the  later  ones  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  after  they  have  done  flowering. 

Primulas,  Cinerarias.  — Early  batches  of  Primulas 
that  are  now  well  up,  and  are  intended  for  autumn 
and  early  winter  flowering,  should  now  be  potted  up 
without  delay  in  good  material.  Make  a  sowing  of 
Cinerarias  for  flowering  at  the  same  time  as  the  former. 
Sow  in  pans  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  stand  them  in  a 
shady  position,  or  shade  from  bright  sunshine  till  the 
seedlings  make  their  appearance.  Immediately  they 
do  this  place  in  the  light  and  gradually  harden  off,  so 
that  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  frame  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  kept  there  all  the  summer,  potting  on  as 
they  require  it.  _ 

THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind 
cultivators  that  the  middle  of  the  day  or  early  afternoon 
is  the  best  time  to  tie  down  the  lateral  shoots  of  Vines. 
They  are  then  in  the  most  limp  and  pliant  condition, 
and  may  readily  be  brought  into  position  without 
snapping.  In  the  early  morning,  before  transpiration 
has  taken  place  to  any  great  extent,  the  young  and 
growing  shoots  are  full  of  sap,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
tension,  which  explains  why  they  are  so  ready  to  snap 
at  that  time  of  the  day.  Thinning  of  the  bunches  is 
best  done  in  the  morning,  as  everything— including  the 
hands  of  the  operator — is  then  cooler  and  less  liable  to 
spoil  the  Grapes  by  contact.  This  is  especially  appli¬ 
cable  to  white  kinds,  the  skin  of  which  is  easily  injured 
and  disfigured.  A  cap  should  be  worn  by  the  operator, 
and  the  latter  must  not,  in  any  case,  touch  the  Grapes 
with  his  hands.  Looping-up  of  the  shoulders  is  a 
practice  that  should  be  discontinued,  except  in  urgent 
cases,  as  it  destroys  the  natural  arrangement  and  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  bunches  when  cut  for  table. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — It  is  the  experience  of 
most  growers  that  small-sized  pots  give  more  favourable 
results  than  large  ones.  Owing  to  the  compact  mass 
formed  by  the  roots,  however,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  administering  copious  supplies  of  water, 
giving  occasionally — or,  rather,  frequently — weak 
liquid-manure.  Now  that  the  temperature  outdoors 
has  risen  considerably,  and  the  sun  has  gained  more 
power,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  more  vigilance 
than  earlier  in  the  season. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cauliflower. — Those  that  were  planted  out  early 
under  hand-lights  and  similar  protection  should  have 
the  lights  removed  both  night  and  day,  except  there 
should  be  an  appearance  of  a  frosty  night.  The  rains 
that  we  have  had  recently  will  greatly  favour  vegetation 
of  all  kinds,  and  now  that  the  Cauliflower  is  making 
rapid  growth,  the  plants  must  be  kept  as  sturdy  as 
possible  by  full  exposure. 

Strawberry  Borders  and  Squares. — Before  the 
season  becomes  further  advanced,  the  ground  between 
the  rows  should  be  hoed,  to  kill  all  of  the  annual  rooted 
weeds  that  may  have  sprung  up.  Should  the  soil  be 
of  a  hard  or  retentive  nature,  a  shallow  forking  over 
will  be  of  material  advantage  before  laying  on  the 


dung,  which  is  to  serve  at  once  as  food  for  the  plants, 
as  a  mulching  to  prevent  the  ground  becoming  dry,  and 
to  prevent  the  berries  getting  soiled  and  gritty  by 
heavy  summer  showers  when  ripening. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL' SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural. — April  2ith. 

Owing  to  the  National  Auricula  Society  holding  their 
show  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  there  was  every  appearance  of  a 
regular  show,  at  which  there  was  a  considerably  better 
attendance  of  visitors  than  on  the  two  previous  oc¬ 
casions  of  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall.  There  were 
numerous  exhibits  of  Primulas,  both  species  and 
varieties,  independently  of  those  sent  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  National  Auricula  Society.  Daffodils 
were  again  in  grand  form,  and  more  numerous  than 
ever.  Orchids,  Roses,  double  Cinerarias,  and  Amaryllis, 
were  also  amongst  the  chief  features  of  the  meeting, 
and  were  greatly  supplemented  by  rich  collections  of 
hardy,  herbaceous,  and  Alpine  plants. 

Rich  collections  of  Daffodils  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Walker,  Whitton,  Twickenham  ;  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden  ;  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo 
Road,  S.E.  ;  and  by  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries 
Tottenham.  A  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  the  first-named  exhibitor,  Silver  Banksian 
Medals  to  the  second  and  third-mentioned  exhibitors, 
and  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  in  the  last  case.  The 
collections  included  all  the  finest  and  leading  varieties 
such  as  Narcissus  bicolor  Empress  and  Emperor,  N. 
bicolor  Horsfieldi,  N.  major,  N.  maximus,  Golden  Spur, 
Princess  Mary,  Sir  Watkin,  Princess,  N.  obvallaris,  N. 
albicans,  N.  Johnstoni,  St.  Brigid,  N.  Spurius  corona- 
tus,  N.  Burbidgei,  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  N.  p.  poetarum, 
N.  rupicola,  N.  triandrus,  N.  t.  albus,  N.  bulbocodium, 
and  others.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  also  had  other  spring 
flowers,  such  as  Puschkinia  libanotica  compacta, 
Chionodoxa  sardensis,  Doronicum  caucasicum,  and 
Anemone  fulgens.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  considerable 
collection  of  bulbous  and  other  plants,  such  as  Fritil- 
laria  latifolia,  Iris  tuberosa,  I.  orchioides,  Cypripedium 
calceolus,  C.  macranthum,  the  old-fashioned  Primula 
elatior  ccerulea,  &c.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  including  such 
as  Primula  venusta,  P.  hirsuta,  P.  viscosa,  P.  v.  nivalis, 
Ranunculus  crenatus,  R.  rutifolius,  and  some  very 
fine  Auriculas.  A  fine  collection  of  rare,  interesting, 
beautiful  or  new  plants  was  sent  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  Amongst  others  were  fine  spikes  of 
Echium  callithyrsum,  Dicentra  canadensis,  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Griffithi,  Saxifraga  lasepetiolata,  a  new  species, 
Primula  Auricula,  P.  pubescens,  P.  similis,  P.  Balbisii, 
P.  Obristii,  P.  algida,  P.  Palinuri,  Narcissus  triandrus, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  Iris  caucasica,  Corydalis  bracteata, 
C.  tuberosa,  and  Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  with  richly 
coloured  bracts.  A  fine  group  of  the  trusses  of  Hima¬ 
layan  Rhododendrons,  including  R.  arboreum,  R. 
ciliatum,  R.  Thomsoni,  and  many  hybrids  was  exhibited 
by  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penllergare,  Swansea,  who 
had  also  many  fine  Primulas,  such  as  P.  viscosa,  P.  v. 
nivea,  P.  obconica,  P.  cortusoides,  P.  auriculata,  and  a 
nearly  white  variety  of  P.  japonica.  A  basket  of 
Alpines  was  exhibited  by  H.  S.  Leonard,  Esq.,  Guild¬ 
ford.  It  contained,  amongst  others,  Androsace  carnea 
eximia,  A.  vitaliana,  A.  Laggeri,  Anemone  vernalis, 
Primula  Balbisii,  and  Haberlea  Rhodopensis.  A  box 
of  hybrid  and  other  Primulas  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Crook,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Farnborough,  Hants.  He 
also  showed  a  fine  specimen  of  Begonia  glaucophylla  in 
a  basket,  and  which  had  drooping  branches  and  rosy 
flowers.  About  two  dozen  plants  of  the  new  double 
blue  Violet,  Victoria,  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Chambers, 
The  Nursery,  Isleworth.  Viola  Snowflake,  a  white 
variety,  was  also  shown  by  him.  A  small  group  of 
well-grown  Mignonette  in  pots  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Sweet.  A  large  Bouquet  of  Daffodils,  and  two  smaller 
ones  were  exhibited  by  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative 
Society,  28,  Haymarket,  S.W.,  and  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention. 

F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Cowley)  had  the 
largest  exhibit  of  Orchids  at  the  meeting,  and  he  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  Amongst  others 
we  noted  Cattleya  Schroder*  and  C.  Lawrencianum  ; 
Cypripedium  Lawrencianum  albo-rubrum,  C.  selligerum 
major,  C.  Druryi,  C.  argus,  C.  grande,  C.  Cooksoni, 
and  C.  Hooker*  majus,  very  distinct  and  good  ;  and 
finely-grown  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  with  large 


richly-coloured  flowers,  0.  Wilckeanum,  and  0. 
sceptrum.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  The  Grange  Gardens, 
Carshalton,  Surrey,  had  a  considerable  number  of 
Orchids,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  his 
Masdevallias,  including  M.  Estrad*,  M.  ludibunda, 
M.  xanthocorys,  M.  Shuttleworthii,  M.  Houtteana, 
M.  ignea  Massangeana,  M.  trochilus,  and  others.  He 
also  showed  Angnecum  Sanderianum  and  Cymbidium 
eburneum.  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (Mr.  Heims, 
gardener),  Oldfield,  Bickley,  Kent,  exhibited  Cattleya 
Lawrenciana  concolor,  rosy  purple  all  over,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  vexillarium  roseum  superbum,  and  the 
extremely  pretty  and  interesting  Oncidium  Crcesus, 
the  markings  of  which  were  well  defined.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hol¬ 
loway,  exhibited  Miltonia  Tolliana,  Cattleya  Mendelii 
grandiflorum  and  Odontoglossum  Rossii  F.  L.  Ames, 
a  Certificate  being  granted  for  the  latter.  The  last- 
mentioned  exhibitor  also  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
Amaryllis  Black  Prince.  Messrs.  J.  Heath  &  Son, 
Cheltenham,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus 
striata,  having  the  flowers  striated  with  rose. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  group  of  Roses,  mostly 
standards  and  well-flowered.  Tea  Roses  were  re¬ 
presented  by  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Juno,  Jean  Ducher, 
Alba  rosea,  Safrano,  and  Innocente  Pirola.  Magna 
Charta,  Catherine  Soupert,  Edward  Andre,  Lady  Alice 
(new),  and  Ulrich  Brunner  were  good  hybrid  perpetuals. 
A  large  group  of  dwarf-trained  Roses  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  including  Madame 
Therese,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  Souvenir  d’Arthur  Sansal,  Perfection  de 
Montplaisir,  and  others.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son, 
Berkhamstead,  had  a  group  of  Roses  arranged  along 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  stages,  for  which  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Docteur  du  Charles, 
Her  Majesty,  Madame  Margottin,  Duchesse  de  Vai- 
lambrosa,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Niphetos,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Madame  Willermoz,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and 
Perfection  de  Montplaisir  were  fine.  Two  good  Roses, 
namely,  Puritan  and  Germaine  Caillot,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  to  show  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  bloom  produced  by  small  plants. 

Some  Tree  Pseonies  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  one  variety  was  certificated. 
They  also  exhibited  some  Azaleas,  hybrids  between  A. 
mollis  x  A.  pontica,  amongst  which  were  Belle  de 
Gand,  pale  -yellow,  Etoile  de  Flandre  and  Coronet,  both 
pink  and  yellow.  A  beautiful  group  of  dwarf  well- 
grown  double  Cinerarias  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons.  The  flower-heads  are  all  fully  double, 
sub-globular  and  exhibiting  blue,  red,  purple,  violet, 
and  other  colours  or  mixtures  of  these.  Three  were 
certificated.  They  had  also  a  fine  lot  of  Mignonette  in 
24-sized  pots  ;  a  bunch  of  The  flowers  of  Carnation  Pride 
of  Penshurst,  and  a  group  of  Begonia  Carrieri  villosa, 
with  hairy  leaves  and  almost  pure  white  flowers.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  had  also  a  group  of  double 
and  dwarf  Cinerarias  ;  two  were  certificated.  They 
also  exhibited  a  group  of  greenhouse  Amaryllis,  mostly 
light-coloured  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Churchfield  and  Acme.  Miss  Ainslie  was  certificated. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Ford, 
The  Gardens,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  for  a  large  bunch 
of  flowering  sprays  of  Passiflora  racemosa  (P.  princeps 
of  gardens).  A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Devon¬ 
shire  House,  Roehampton,  for  a  fine  strain  of 
Mignonette  named  Sullivan’s  Perfection  ;  he  also  had 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  large-flowered  Cyclamen  named 
Favourite.  Adiantum  scutum  roseum,  the  young 
fronds  of  which  were  heavily  tinted  with  rose,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  The  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton  ;  Coleus  Hart’s  Conqueror,  with  large  and 
richly-coloured  leaves,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Hart 
&  Sons,  Guildford. 

Some  Apples  and  Pears  made  their  appearance  on 
this  occasion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  A 
dish  of  Apples  was  exhibited  by  each  of  the  following, 
namely,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Mundell,  The  Gardens,  Moor 
Park,  Rickmansworth  ;  W.  Neild,  Wythinshawe, 
Northenden,  Manchester  ;  and  Edward  E.  Evans, 
Brimscombe  Court,  Stroud.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins 
showed  Pius  IX.  and  Madame  Millet  Pears,  the  latter 
being  large  and  still  very  firm.  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  The 
Gardens,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  exhibited  Perfection 
Cucumber,  a  hybrid  between  Royal  V  indsor  and  Pulley 
Park  Hero.  A  basket  of  Lullingt.on’s  variegated 
Broccoli  was  brought  up  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick. 
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National  Auricula  (Southern  Section). 

This  annual  display  proved  to  be  the  surprise  of  tlie 
season,  for  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  anticipations 
resulting  from  the  long  continued  spell  of  cold  and 
otherwise  uncongenial  weather,  it  proved  to  be  in  all 
respects  a  finer  show  than  graced  the  conservatory  at 
South  Kensington  last  year.  The  show  Auriculas  were 
both  plentiful  and  good  ;  the  Alpine  varieties  most 
pleasing  and  attractive  as  usual,  by  reason  of  their 
bright  and  showy  colours  ;  the  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthes  better  than  ever,  and  especially  so  the  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses,  which  were  not  only  more  numerously 
represented,  but  staged  in  much  finer  condition  than 
we  remember  to  have  seen  at  any  of  the  Society’s 
previous  exhibitions ;  while  the  general  display  of 
hardy  species  and  varieties  of  Primula  was  of  a  most 
commendable  character,  being  plentifully  shown,  and 
proving,  in  conjunction  with  the  florists’  varieties,  a 
source  of  rare  interest  and  attraction  to  the  visitors,  of 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  a  larger  attendance 
than  at  any  previous  meeting  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
though  still  far  below  the  number  which  the  hall  will 
conveniently  hold.' 

We  were  pleased  also  to  note  that  while  such  veterans 
as  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Turner, 
Mr.  S.  Barlow,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  creditably  held 
their  own,  some  new  exhibitors  came  well  to  the 
front  in  the  smaller  classes  ;  and  the  “  Reading  men,” 
a  small  band  of  thorough  enthusiasts,  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  showing  markedly  in  advance 
of  their  previous  efforts.  The  southern  growers  were 
again  glad  to  welcome  among  them  such  genial  northern 
florists  as  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  and  Mr.  W. 
Bolton,  who,  as  exhibitors  in  some  classes  or  judges  in 
others,  rendered  valued  services  to  the  directorate.  At 
the  luncheon,  which  followed  the  judging,  and  at  which 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  presided,  Mr. 
Barlow  greatly  delighted  his  hearers  by  relating  some  of 
his  floricultural  reminiscences.  If  Mr.  Barlow  would 
only  commit  his  floricultural  experiences  to  type,  what 
a  delightful  book  it  would  be  ! 

We  regret  that  the  space  at  our  command  precludes 
the  possibility  of  our  giving  a  detailed  report  of  all  the 
plants  shown  by  the  prize-winners,  so  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  enumerating  those  only  which  were 
shown  by  the  leaders.  With  12  Auriculas  :  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  Lowfields,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  came  in 
first,  showing  Laura,  violet-purple  self ;  Heroine,  self  ; 
Ebony,  self,  almost  jet-black,  and  shown  for  the  first 
time  ;  Sapphire,  self ;  Hypatia,  grey  edged ;  George 
Lightbody  (Headley),  green  edged  ;  Atalanta,  grey 
edged  ;  Magpie,  white  edged  ;  Sea  Mew,  green  edged  ; 
Edith  Pott  (Bolton),  green  edged  ;  Prince  of  Greens 
(Traill)  ;  and  Kestrel,  green  edged.  Except  those 
otherwise  indicated,  all  the  sorts  shown  were  the 
exhibitor’s  own  seedlings.  Mr.  Douglas  was  second  ; 
Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Reading,  third  ;  Mr.  William 
Bolton,  Warrington,  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Barlow, 
Stakehill,  Castleton,  fifth.  For  six  varieties  :  Mr. 
Horner  was  again  first,  with  Prince  of  Greens  (Traill)  ; 
Neptune  (Horner),  green  edged  ;  Melanie  (Horner), 
very  dark  self ;  Heroine  (Horner),  self ;  Miranda 
(Horner),  white  edged  ;  and  George  Lightbody  (Head- 
ley).  Second,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  ;  third,  Mr. 
Douglas ;  fourth,  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penl- 
lergare,  Swansea  ;  fifth,  Mr.  W.  Bolton  ;  and  sixth, 
Mr.  S.  Barlow.  Four  Auriculas  :  first,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wheelwright,  Oxford  Road,  Reading,  with  F.  D. 
Horner  (Simonite),  Heroine  (Horner),  Reliance  (Mellor), 
and  George  Lightbody ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
Reading  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Earley,  Reading  ; 
fourth,  Viscountess  Chewton,  Bookham  Lodge,  Cob- 
ham  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Kew,  London  Road,  Southend. 
Two  Auriculas  :  First,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wheelwright  with 
F.  D.  Horner  and  Black  Bess  (Woodhead)  ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips  ;  third,  Viscountess  Chewton  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  Spurling,  The  Nest, 
Blackheath.  Fifty  Auriculas  :  First,  Mr.  Douglas  ; 
second,  Mr.  Turner.  Single  specimen,  Green-edge  : 
Mr.  Henwood  first  and  fifth,  with  Prince  of  Greens ; 
Mr.  Phillips  second  and  fourth,  with  F.  D.  Horner 
and  Prince  of  Greens  ;  Mr.  Wheelwright  third  and 
eighth,  with  Lancashire  Hero  and  Talisman  ;  Mr. 
Douglas  sixth,  with  Lancashire  Hero  ;  and  Mr.  Bolton 
seventh,  with  F.  D.  Horner.  Grey-edge  :  Mr.  Sanders 
first,  with  George  Lightbody  ;  Mr.  Wheelwright  second 
and  fifth,  with  Lancashire  Hero  and  Mrs.  Moore  ;  Mr. 
Douglas  third  and  fourth,  with  Mabel ;  Mr.  Bolton 
sixth  and  seventh,  with  Greyhound  and  Quicksilver  ; 
and  Mr.  Henwood  eighth,  with  Richard  Headley. 
White-edge  :  Mr.  Douglas  first  and  second,  with 
Conservative ;  Mr.  Homer  third  and  fourth,  with 


Heatherbell  and  Pearl  ;  Mr.  Phillips  fifth  and  seventh, 
with  Acme  (Read)  ;  Mr.  Sanders  sixth,  and  Mr. 
Henwood  eighth,  with  the  same  variety.  Selfs :  Mr. 
Horner  was  first  and  second,  with  Heroine  ;  Mr. 
Bolton  third,  with  Sapphire  ;  Mr.  Wheelwright  fourth 
and  eighth,  with  C.  J.  Perry  ;  Mr.  Phillips,  fifth,  with 
an  unnamed  variety  ;  and  Mr.  Henwood  sixth  and 
seventh,  with  Negro  and  Duke  of  Albany. 

Alpine  Auriculas,  twelve  :  First,  Mr.  Turner,  with  a 
very  pretty  lot,  comprising  Marguerite,  John  Laing, 
Ernest,  C.  Turner,  Sir  H.  Darvill,  Sunrise,  Edith, 
Fred.  Bates,  Sensation,  Lady  H.  Grosvenor,  G.  Wheel¬ 
wright,  and  Lady  H.  Crew  ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas,  also 
in  good  form.  Six  Alpines  :  First,  Mr.  Turner  again, 
with  Edith,  Madonna,  Reginald,  Mrs.  Stafford,  Lady 
H.  Crew,  &e. ;  second,  Mr.  Henwood  ;  third,  Mr. 
Douglas  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Walker  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Wheelwright. 
Four  Alpines  :  First,  Mr.  Henwood,  with  Princess  of 
Wales,  Mrs.  Ball,  Hotspur,  and  Edith  ;  second,  Mr.  S. 
Barlow  ;  third,  Mr.  Walker  ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  Spurling  ; 
fifth,  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.  Single  specimen, 
Gold  centre,  Mr.  Turner  first  and  third,  with  Pallas  and 
T.  H.  Henwood  ;  Mr.  Barlow  second  and  fifth,  with 
Mrs.  Meiklejohn  and  Diadem  ;  and  Mr.  Douglas  fourth, 
with  Hebe.  White  or  cream  centre  :  Mr.  Barlow  first, 
with  Susie  Matthews  ;  Mr.  Douglas  second,  with  Queen 
Victoria ;  Mr.  Henwood  third,  with  Lady  Love  ;  Mr. 
Wheelwright  fourth,  with  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr. 
Turner  fifth,  with  Lady  H.  Crew. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses,  six  :  First,  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Cheshire  Favourite 
(Saunders),  George  IV.  (Buck),  Exile  (Crownshaw), 
Lancer  (Bullock),  and  Prince  Regent  (Cox)  ;  second, 
Mr.  Douglas  ;  third,  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.  Three 
gold-laced  :  First,  Mr.  Barlow,  with  George  IV., 
Cheshire  Favourite  and  Exile  ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas  ; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing.  Single  class  :  First  and 
second,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Buck’s  George  IV.  ;  third, 
Mr.  Barlow,  with  William  IV.  (Barker)  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Barlow,  with  Lancer  ;  fifth,  not  named.  Fancy  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  twelve  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  with  a  well- 
varied  and  very  fine  lot ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas. 
Primroses,  six  double  :  First,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Dean.  Twelve  Primulas :  First, 
J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.  ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  third, 
H.  L.  Leonard,  Esq.,  Guildford.  Six  Primulas  ;  First, 
Mr.  Barlow ;  second,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Twelve 
single  Primroses  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Dean ;  second,  Mr. 
Douglas  ;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

A  number  of  seedling  Auriculas  were  brought  fo  r- 
ward  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  only  three 
staged  by  Sir.  Horner  received  first  prizes,  namely, 
Monarch,  green-edge  ;  Irreproachable,  grey-edge  ;  and 
Constance,  self.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  Sir.  Barlow  for  an  Alpine  variety,  named  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  a  rich  crimson  shaded  flower,  with  gold 
centre. 

- »>K— - 

HE  pEE-flEEPER. 

Owing  to  the  late  favourable  change  in  the  weather, 
bees  were  busy  ;  but  with  the  wind  again  in  the  north¬ 
east,  they  are  at  a  standstill,  and  feeding  should  not 
be  neglected  in  the  event  of  the  stocks  being  in  a  weak 
state.  As  a  general  rule,  the  bees  will  not  take  the 
syrup  when  plenty  of  honey  is  to  be  obtained  outside, 
and  what  little  expense  may  be  incurred  now  will  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  having  strong  stocks  to 
take  advantage  of  the  flow  of  honey  when  it  comes. 
Besides,  it  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  the  bee-keeper 
to  see  his  hives  strong,  and  in  condition  to  make  honey 
while  the  sun  shines. 

In  order  to  further  stimulate  and  encourage  them  in 
their  work  and  the  rearing  of  brood,  resource  is  often 
had  to  what  is  called  spreading  the  brood.  This  is  done 
so  that  we  may  have  the  stocks  strong  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  queen  takes 
advantage  of  the  greater  warmth  of  the  centre  of  the 
cluster  to  begin  laying  her  eggs,  and  she  will  only 
proceed  as  fast  as  the  bees  can  keep  up  the  requisite 
heat  in  the  hive.  The  bee-keeper  takes  advantage  of 
this,  and  by  removing  a  comb  from  near  the  outside  of 
the  hive,  uncaps  the  honey,  and  places  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  hive,  moving  the  others  outwards.  This  is 
repeated  at  intervals  until  all  the  combs  are  filled  with 
brood,  after  which  the  division-boards  may  be  taken 
out  and  comb  foundations  put  in,  but  only  one  side  at 
a  time — that  is  to  say,  if  both  sides  have  been  reduced 
by  the  insertion  of  division-boards  in  the  autumn. 

This  operation  is  so  easily  carried  out  that  great 
caution  is  necessary,  for  should  cold  weather  set  in,  the 
bees  will  naturally  flock  to  the  centre  of  the  hive  for 
greater  warmth  ;  and  if  the  young  brood  be  not  kept 
sufficiently  warm,  they  will  get  chilled  and  die.  This 
causes  the  bees  a  great  amount  of  extra  work  should  it 
happen,  besides — and  whatis  of  more  importance — loss 
of  time.  With  care  and  attention,  bees  under  this 
treatment  quickly  increase  in  numbers,  and  weak  hives 
soon  become  strong. — A.  Wright ,  April  21  st. 


LAW  NOTES. 

The  Validity  of  Non-Guarantee  Clauses. 
Reynolds  v.  Wrench. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  a  previous  number  (Jan.  28th,  1888)  we  reported  the 
result  of  the  action  Reynolds  v.  Wrench,  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Denman.  The  case  came  before  the 
Divisional  Court,  consisting  of  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and 
Mr.  Justice  Charles,  on  the  18th  inst,  by  way  of 
application  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Wrench  for  a  new 
trial.  Mr.  Cock,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Earle  appeared  for 
Messrs.  Wrench  ;  and  Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Winch,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  : — 
“  The  arguments  in  this  case  have  been  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  nature.  The  case  before  Mr. 
Justice  Denman  was  clear.  Mrs.  Reynolds,  the  plaintiff, 
received  from  Messrs.  Wrench,  the  defendants,  a 
certain  quantity  of  Turnip  seed,  viz.,  Yellow  Tankard 
Turnip,  which  was  particularly  suitable  for  late  growth. 
When  the  plaintiff  returned  the  produce,  we  now 
know  that  it  consisted  of  Purple  Mammoth  Turnip 
seed,  which  was  of  an  early  growth,  and  it  could  not 
be  distinguished  by  view  or  touch — the  result  could 
only  be  known  after  it  had  been  grown.  Wrench  sold 
the  seed  to  a  firm  in  Edinburgh,  who  sold  it  to 
customers  to  be  grown  in  Germany.  It  was  of  great 
importance  that  it  should  be  not  of  an  early,  but  of  a 
late  growth.  Hence  arises  the  claim  by  Wrench 
against  Reynolds.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
thought  best  by  Mr.  Justice  Grove,  when  trying  the 
case  at  the  Huntingdon  Assizes,  that  there  the  jury 
should  try  the  question  by  whose  fault  the  wrong  seed 
was  sent.  The  jury  heard  all  the  evidence,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  was  that  of  Reynolds. 
Then  came  the  question  of  damages,  and  as  it  was  a 
mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  it  was  determined  that 
it  should  be  settled  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman  without 
a  jury. ”  His  lordship  then  referred  to  the  facts  brought 
out  in  evidence  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  Wrench  sold  the  seed  to  Lawson,  of 
Edinburgh,  on  3rd  November,  1885,  and  that  the 
invoice  contained  the  following  note  printed  in  red, 
“Messrs.  J.  Wrench  &  Son  give  no  warranty,  express 
or  implied,  as  to  description,  quality,  productiveness, 
or  any  other  matter  connected  with  the  seed.”  This 
note  was  not  only  on  the  invoice  sent  to  Messrs. 
Lawson,  but  was  also  on  that  sent  to  Reynolds.  “  This 
note,”  continued  his  lordship,  “has  been  held  by  Mr. 
Justice  Denman  to  afford  protection  to  Wrench, 
but  I  confess,  that  if  I  had  to  consider  the  con¬ 
struction  of  it  de  novo,  I  should  not  agree  with 
that  view,  because  I  should  say,  using  the  words  of 
Lord  Abinger  in  ‘  Chanter  v.  Hopkins,’  ‘  A  good  deal 
of  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  unfortunate  use  made 
of  the  word  ‘warranty.’  A  warranty  is  an  express  or 
implied  statement  of  that  which  a  party  undertakes 
shall  he  part  of  a  contract,  collateral  to  the  express 
object.’  I  should  then  go  on  to  say  that  when  a  man 
undertakes  to  sell  a  perfectly  well-known  article,  such 
as  Yellow  Tankard  Turnip  seed,  whatever  may  be  the 
description,  quality  or  other  matter  which  is  mentioned 
in  respect  of  this  seed,  it  is  a  condition  precedent  that 
it  should  be  that  seed,  and  that  to  deliver  a  different 
kind  of  seed  would  be  a  breach  of  the  contract.  But 
where  the  word  ‘description’  is  mentioned  I  find  it 
applicable  to  this  question.  Lord  Abinger  in  that  case 
speaks  of  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  selling  a 
particular  thing  by  its  particular  description.  What 
was  passing  in  his  mind  was  not  ‘  description  ’  as  if 
you  speak  of  some  collateral  quality,  such  as  ‘  of  good 
growth,’  but  something  more  than  definite  description. 
That  is  still  more  marked  in  the  case  of  ‘  Allen  v. 
Bates,’”  to  which  his  lordship  went  on  to  refer,  and 
continued  : — “  That  being  so,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  words  in  red  protect  the  vendors,  and  that 
if  Lawson  could  not  recover  damages  against  Wrench, 
then  he  could  not  recover  against  Reynolds.  But  then 
there  is  another  question.  If  there  was  a  special 
contract,  as  alleged  by  Wrench,  that  the  words  in  red 
were  not  to  apply  on  the  sale  of  the  seed  to  Lawson, 
then  it  would  be  for  Wrench  to  prove  that  Reynolds 
was  aware  that  such  special  contract  was  made  either  by 
express  notice  or  by  the  usual  course  of  trade.  Reynolds 
ought  not  to  have  assumed  that  Wrench  would  sell  the 
seeds  on  any  terms  other  than  those  contained  on  the 
invoices,  and,  therefore,  as  any  damages  arising  from 
breach  of  a  special  contract  were  not  in  contemplation 
by  both  Wrench  and  Reynolds  when  the  contract  was 
made  to  grow  the  seeds,  such  damages  cannot  now  be 
recovered.” 

Mr.  Justice  Charles  entertained  no  doubt  that  the 
words  in  red  protected  Wrench  from  any  claims  made 
by  Lawson,  and  in  all  other  respects  concurred  in  the 
judgment  of  Baron  Pollock. 

The  application  for  a  new  trial  was  therefore  refused. 
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THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  CULTI¬ 

VATED  PLANTS. 

The  history  of  cultivated  plants  must  necessarily  be 
closely  associated  with  the  history  of  civilised  com¬ 
munities  of  man,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have 
abundant  evidence  on  every  hand,  written  or  unwritten. 
The  progress  of  civilisation  has  neither  been  universal 
nor  continuous  for  any  extraordinary  period  of  time, 
but  has  fluctuated  like  everything  human  or  earthty, 
and  has  been,  and  probably  will  be,  marked  by  rise, 
progress  and  fall,  and  a  shifting  of  the  great  centres 
of  power  and  activity.  De  Candolle  states  that  within 
the  last  2,000  years  no  plant  has  been  discovered  equal 
in  importance  as  food  to  mankind  as  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats,  Maize,  Bice,  the  Banana,  Date,  and  similar 
things  are  ;  and  I  consider  the  estimate  as  a  very 
moderate  one.  The  late  Mr.  Bentham  gave  it  as  his 
firm  belief  that  none  of  the  cereals  exist  or  have  existed 
in  their  present  form,  a  remarkable  fact,  considering 
that  Wheat,  dating  back  2,000  years,  and  previous  to 
the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  is  equal  to  an  average 
market  sample  of  the  present  day,  demonstrating  how 
little  progress  we  have  made  in  its  improvement  as  to 
size  since  then,  even  with  the  boasted  scientific  skill  of 
the  present  day.  The  thirty- two  plants  already 
mentioned,  and  which  do  not  exist  in  a  wild  state,  are 
entirely  proteges  of  man.  According  to  the  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  it  is 
stated  that  men  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  11,542  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  if  so, 
cultivation,  or  in  other  words,  agriculture  (it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose)  had  made  considerable 
advance  by  that  time.  Geologists,  moreover,  claim 
that  human  remains  discovered  in  the  caves  of  Europe, 
carry  us  back  for  500,000  years.  We  have  historical 
evidence  of  cultivation  extending  back  for  more  than 
4,000  years. 

Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  civilised  man  in 
his  migration  from  country  to  country  carried  with 
him  his  choice  and  favourite  food-producing  and  other 
economic  plants — a  fact  which  makes  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  define  with  certainty  what  was  the  original 
home  of  certain  plants,  which  even  now  exist  in  a  wild 
state.  The  close  affinity  or  actual  identity  of  many  Old 
and  New  World  plants  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
those  two  continents  were  once  connected  by  land,  and 
that  civilised  man  then  existed,  and  assisted  in  the 
transmigration  of  such  as  the  Banana,  which  is  seedless, 
and  which  was  widely  cultivated  in  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres  even  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  in  1492.  Other  evidence  of  this  land  com¬ 
munication  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  of  more  than 
800  fossil  remains  of  flowering  plants  found  in 
Switzerland  belonging  to  the  Miocene  age,  the  majority 
are  now  to  be  found  in  America.  The  late  Asa  Gray 
says  that  of  155  species  found  in  the  forests  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  only  seventy-eight  are  to  be  found 
west  of  them,  plainly  indicating  an  eastern  origin. 

Scientific  research  goes  far  to  prove  that  at  a  former 
period  of  our  globe  there  existed  an  Atlantic  continent, 
the  latest  submergence  of  which  was  the  lost  Atlantis, 
an  island  described  by  Plato  where  civilisation  in  olden 
times  had  reached  a  very  high  degree.  The  Deluge  of 
the  Bible,  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  deluge  legends  of 
other  nations  are  believed  to  refer  to  the  terrible 
catastrophe  by  which,  amidst  earthquakes  and  floods, 
the  whole  island  sunk  into  the  sea,  carrying  with  it 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants.  The  peaks  of 
the  mountains  alone  are  believed  to  remain  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  and  are  represented  by  the  islands  of 
the  Azores.  The  soundings  of  H.M.  ship  Challenger, 
and  those  of  others,  go  far  to  confirm  the  existence  of 
such  a  highway  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  for 
the  transmigration  of  plants  and  animals,  including 
man.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  Atlantis  was  the 
original  home  of  many  plants,  including  the  cereals, 
now  the  proteges  of  man,  and  that  it  was  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  world.  The  antiquity  of  the  cultivated  plants 
noticed  is  made  all  the  more  emphatic  from  the  fact 
that  all  plants  whose  cultivation  is  known  to  have 
originated  in  Europe,  still  exist  there  in  a  wild  state.— F. 
- ->:£<- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Mildew  ox  Leaves.— IF.  K.  B.:  The  kind  of  sulphur  to  he 
used  for  the  recipe  given  ia  the  number  for  March  24th,  is 
“  flowers  of  sulphur,”  which  may  be  obtained  of  the  chemist. 

Chrysanthemums  Spotted. — Edwin  Beevers  :  We  consider  that 
you  have  rightly  hit  upon  the  evil  with  regard  to  the  presence 
of  the  old  roots  as  drainage,  not  that  we  consider  the  old  ones 
greatly  charged  with  ammonia,  but  the  fresh  roots  aie  in  any 
case  prejudiced.  We  lay  greater  stress,  however,  upon  the 
manurial  material  which  you  have  used,  as  we  knew  of  a  case 
last  year  where  too  strong  a  dose  of  an  artificial  manure  was 


used.  This  was  laid  on  the  top  when  the  plants  were  stronger 
and  older  than  yours  ;  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  a  day  or  two  after, 
washed  down  and  dissolved  the  manure  all  at  once,  the  effect  of 
which  was  seen  a  day  or  two  after  by  the  whole  of  the  plants 
dying  from  the  top  downwards.  Too  much  of  the  strong  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  was  given,  and  to  this  fact  we  would  call  your 
attention  in  this  case.  Your  plants  would  enjoy  the  rich  feeding 
better  when  they  attain  a  larger  size. 

Orchids  for  Cool  House. — E.  Beevers:  Besides  those  kinds 
which  you  mention,  you  might  add  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus, 

O.  Pescatorei,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  triumphans,  O.  odoratum, 

O.  Sanderianum,  and  others  we  have  no  doubt  could  be  kept 
well  enough  in  the  temperature  you  mention.  Add  Dendrobium 
nobile,  Cypripedium  venustum,  C.  spectabile,  Masdevallias  (in 
variety),  Maxillarias,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Ccelogynes, 
Lycastes,  Bletia  hyacinthina,  several  of  the  Oncidiums,  &c. 

Lily  Bulbs.  —  Metheglin :  When  newly  imported  bulbs  of 
Lilium  auratum  and  L.  speeiosum  are  received  we  should  advise 
covering  up,  or  embedding  them  in  moist  Coco-nut  fibre  to 
recover  their  plumpness,  afterwards  potting  in  light  soil  that 
may  be  rich,  but  contains  no  rank,  fresh  manure  or  leaves  of 
any  kind,  and  water  very  sparingly  until  they  have  made  roots, 
establishing  themselves  and  commencing  to  grow.  Being  late  in 
the  season  we  should  advise  you  to  flower  them  in  pots,  always 
exposing  them  well  to  the  light,  except  when  in  flower,  and  they 
will  be  quite  as  dwarf  as  if  grown  in  the  open  air.  They  do  not 
lequire  any  bottom-heat  whatever,  and  should  not  be  urged  to 
grow  rapidly  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  and  the 
crown  pushing.  Re-pot  the  bulbs  after  they  die  down.  A  small 
quantity  of  soil  may  be  used  at  first,  leaving  room  to  top-dress 
after  growth  has  commenced.  By  proper  and  natural  treat¬ 
ment  you  may  flower  your  bulbs  year  after  year.  It  is  ti  lie 
they  are  more  difficult  to  preserve  than  Hyacinths  in  our  vari¬ 
able  climate;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  over-feed¬ 
ing  and  unnatural  stimulation,  especially  in  the  case  of  L. 
auratum,  in  the  fashionable  craze  to  obtain  large  flowers.  Do 
not  over-feed  them,  nor  keep  them  too  wet  even  when  making 
their  growth.  Hyacinth  Bulbs  renew  themselves  several  times 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  years. 

Dendrobiums. — IF.  Driver  :  The  flowers  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
are  all  good  and  well  coloured,  but  the  variety  you  marked  is 
certainly  the  most  richly  coloured,  although  the  flowers  are  not 
the  largest.  The  deep  rich  rose-purple  of  the  sepals  and  petals, 
especially  of  the  latter,  is  very  marked  and  fine.  The  blotch  on 
the  lip  of  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum  is  almost  jet-black,  while  the 
flowers  themselves  are  large  and  well  coloured.  The  old  and 
much-neglected  Lycaste  Handsome  usually  bears  one  flower  only, 
and  although  yours  have  two  on  a  scape  they  suffer  no  diminu¬ 
tion  in  size,  but  on  the  contrary  are  large,  well  coloured  and  deli¬ 
ciously  scented. 

Cineraria. — /.  B. :  A  showy  decorative  flower,  but  by  no 
means  first-class  judged  by  the  florist’s  standard.  The  colour, 
rose-pink,  is  common  in  all  good  strains.  The  Auriculas  are 
pretty  border  flowers— nothing  more. 

Old  Cattleya  Pseudo-bulbs.—/.  M.  :  There  would  be  no 
harm  in  cutting  off  old  pseudo-bulbs,  such  as  that  you  sent  us, 
and  which  were  thoroughly  shrivelled.  Even  if  you  were  to 
cause  them  to  become  plump  again,  it  would  only  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  younger  and  useful  ones.  We  should  not  advise 
you  to  cut  away  those  that  are  yet  green  and  plump,  whether 
they  have  leaves  or  not ;  but  the  old  shrivelled  and  unsightly 
ones  may  be  cut  away  without  injury  to  the  plants,  and  the 
latter  will  look  all  the  better  after  the  removal  of  those  half-dead 
stumps. 

Cress.— IF.  H. :  Two  varieties  are  grown  for  market,  the 
plain-leaved  and  the  curled,  but  the  former,  being  the  cheapest, 
is  almost  invariably  used  by  the  growers.  We  suspect  what 
you  have  is  much  larger  than  “  the  market  variety”  only 
because  you  keep  it  too  long.  Cut  it  quicker,  and  jou  will  be 
all  right.  What  is  sold  as  Mustard  is  really  Rape,  which  is  used 
because  it  is  cheaper,  and  grows  more  quickly. 

Names  of  Plants.— H.  Mayne :  Muscari  racemosum.  IF. 
Driver :  Coelogyne  ochracea.  F.  G.  :  1,  Daphne  mezereum  ;  2, 
Puschkinia  scilloides ;  3,  Pulmonaria  saccharata ;  4,  Thuja 
gigantea.  T.  Horn:  1,  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum;  2, 
D.  luteolum  ;  3,  D.  barbatulum  ;  4,  Lycaste  Harrisonae  ;  5, 
Odontoglossum  Halli ;  6,  O.  eonstrietum. 

Communications  Received. — J.  J.  &  S. — W.  D.  M. — J.  R,  M. 
-C.  A.  G. — I.  I.-G.  F.  W.-H.  R.-R.  C.  F.-E.  C.-T.  S.  W. 
_W.  G.— A.  E.  S.— B.  &  S.— S.  &  S.— G.  T.— E.  S.  D. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — New, 
Beautiful,  and  Rare  Plants  and  Orchids. 

Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  Berks.  —  Dahlias  and  other 
Florists’  Flowers,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  April  21st, 
was  29’53  in.  ;  the  highest  reading  was  29  77  in.  on 
Monday  at  noon  ;  and  the  lowest  was  29 ’38  in.  on 
Friday  at  noon.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
48’5°,  and  0’6°  above  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
exceeded  the  average  during  the  first  four  days  of  the 
week,  hut  showed  a  deficiency  during  the  last  three 
days  of  the  week.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind 
was  south-westerly,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of 
the  air  averaged  12 -3  miles  per  hour,  which  was  O  'l  of 
a  mile  above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  five  days  of  the  week,  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  0'65  of  an  inch.  The  duration 
of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  357  hours, 
against  301  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  25th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  moderate 
demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds,  the  cold  and  wet 
weather  having  delayed  sowing.  Prices  are  firmly 
maintained,  and  White  Clover  is  held  for  an  advance, 
though  this  article  is  still  exceedingly  cheap.  Spring 
Tares  are  dearer.  Bird  Seeds  unchanged. 

- - 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


April  25th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0  Pine-apples,  St. 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  6  0  Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs. 40  0  45  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0,  Strawberries  ..per  lb.  4  0  6  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  5  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

BrusselsSprouts.perlb  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  9  13 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch. .. .  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Smallsaladingjpunnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips....  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 


Azalea  . per  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

Calceolaria  .per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cineraria  ..per  dozen  6  0  12  0 

Coleus  . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 


Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Epiphyllums,  per  doz.12  0  24  0 
Erica  ventrieosa  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

—  various  . doz.  9  0  IS  0 

Evergreens,  in  var. , 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Out  Flowers. — Avera 
s.d.  s.d. 

Anemone  (French), 

doz.  bunches  16  4  0 

—  fulgens, 

doz.  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Boxes  of  Hyacinth, 

Dutch  2  0  5  0 

Camellias _ per  doz.  10  3  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz. buu. 6  0  12  0 
Cyclamen . .  12  blooms  0  4  0  6 
Daffodils  (double), 

12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  single .  „  2  0  4  0 

—  (or  Lent  Lily)  ,,  10  6,0 

Deutzia . 12  bun.  4  0  9  0 

Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  0610 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  5  0 


GE  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 

Genistas . per  doz  S  0  12  0 

Hyacinths, 

per  doz.  pots  6  0  10  0 
Heliotrope  . .  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  Valley  ,perdoz.l5  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette  . .  per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 

Musk . per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  40  90 

Pelargoniums,  dozenlS  0  24  0 
Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Roses  . per  doz.12  0  24  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Narcissus,  various, 

12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Paper-white  Narcissus, 

12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet,  12  sprays..  0  6  0  9 
Primroses  ....  12  bun. 

Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  16  3  0 
Snowdrops  ...12  bun. 

Tropseolums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  16  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  0  6  10 

—  French. ...  12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun.  2  0  3  0 

White  Jasmine, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  4  6  6  0 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


Gardener  (head). — a  first-class  man 

and  thorough  Orchid  grower,  now  disengaged,  is  seeking 
a  fresh  appointment.  Has  had  many  years'  experience  in  ail 
branches  of  gardening,  gained  many  prizes  at  exhibitions,  and 
been  very  successful  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  culture.  Character 
and  references  of  the  best  description.— S.  M.  L.,  Gardening 
World  Office. 

Orchids. 

RC.  ERASER  (age  32,  married),  for  the 

a  past  two  years  gardener  and  Orcliid-grower  to  R.  II. 
Measures,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Streatliam,  is  open  for  re¬ 
engagement.  Extensive  experience  in  Orchid  cultivation,  plant 
and  fruit  growing,  and  general  gardening.  Address,  Gardening 
World  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


'1  ARDENER  (Head  or  good  Single-handed), 

X  understands  Vines.  Melons,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Kitchen 
•den,  &c.  Married.  Five  years'  good  character.  Age  61. 
SHARP.  90.  Brighton  Road,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 
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WEBBS’ 

GDCTI  A  1  - -  I 


Gold  Medal 

SPECIAL 

The  Medals 

Liverpool 

PRIZE 

of  Paris 

1886. 

1878. 

LAWN  SEEDS 


Rapidly  produce  the  best  and  most  enduring 
turf  for  Tennis  Grounds  and  Ornamental 
Gardening. 

"Webbs’  Best  Mixtures  ...  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 
Webbs’  Ordinary  Mixtures  Is.  Od.  per  lb. 


Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.  Abridged  Edition  Gratis. 


THE  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


UCHSIAS,  FUCHSIAS.  —  Phenomenal, 

Mrs.  Short,  'Warrior,  Gustave  Dore,  Monument,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Avalanche,  Harriet  Lye,  Lemanees,  Mrs.  Lucy  Finnis, 
Meteor,  Elegance,  Champion  of  the  World,  British  Queen,  Lizzie 
Vidler,  Marvellous.  Will  forward,  post  free,  12  plants,  2s.  6 d. ; 
24  varieties,  4s.  6 d. ;  36  ditto,  6s.— GEO.  WIGLET,  Gluman 
Gate,  Chesterfield. 

T  ILY  OF  THE  YALLEY  CROWNS 

-l—J  for  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Delivery  in  November  next. 

The  Advertiser  is  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the  above  with 
any  respectable  House  in  the  Trade,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
as  to  price  and  quality.  Particulars  on  application.  Early 
Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

T.  JANNOCH,  by  Special  Warrant,  Lily  of  the  Valley 
Grower  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Dersiugham,  King’s 
Lynn. 

SPECIMEN  HOLLIES. 

(now  is  the  time  to  plant.) 

List,  containing  heights  and  prices  of  the  finest  Green  and 
Variegated  varieties  in  cultivation,  free. 

N.B. — These  trees  are  perfect  and  very  cheap. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  So., 

mjssssiraEE'is  &  see®  merchants, 

WORCESTER. 


ORCHID 

EXHIBITION. 

One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Sights  in  Loudon. 


ORCHIDS. — The  Orchid  Exhibition  at  Mr. 

WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  is  now  open 
daily  from  10  to  6  o’clock. 


o 


RCHIDS — A  vision  of  loveliness  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  Europe. 

ORCHIDS. — -“A  scene  of  the  greatest 

Orehidic  beauty,  baffling  description  and  defying  ex¬ 
aggeration." 

ORCHIDS. — The  Exhibition  is  worth  going 

any  distance  to  see  at  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establish- 
ment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


NEW  PLANTS  FOR  1888. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL'S 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1888 

Is  now  ready.  Price,  Is. 

Contains  names,  description  and  prices  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  New  Plants  offered  for  the  first  time. 


WILLIAM  BULL,  f.l.s., 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

536,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


GARTERS’ 

INYICTA 

LAWN  SEEDS 

Should  now  be  Sown. 

Bushel.  lb. 

For  VELVET  LAWNS  -  -  25/-  1/3. 
For  TENNIS  LAWNS  -  -  20/-  I/O. 
For  CRICKET  GROUNDS  -  20/-  1/0. 
For  MENDING  OLD  LAWNS-  25/-  1/3. 

_ AU  Parcels  Carriage  Free. _ 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORM,  LONDON. 


Shrewsbury  floral  lete, 

AUGUST  22nd  and  23rd,  1888. 

For  Twenty  PLANTS,  £25,  £20,  £15.  For  GRAPES,  £66.  For 
Collection  of  FRUIT,  £10,  £6,  £3.  For  VEGETABLES,  £50, 
including  Valuable  SPECIAL  PRIZES  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  T.  Laxton.  The  VEITCH 
MEMORIAL  MEDAL  and  £5  will  be  awarded  for  VEGETABLES 
at  this  Show.  Full  particulars,  with  Schedules,  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Hon.  Secs., 

Messrs.  ADNITT  and  NAUNTON,  Shrewsbury. 


Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  and  Southern 
Counties  Association. 

■VTEWPORT  (MON.)  MEETING,  1888, 

AM  Commencing  Jttne  6th. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PRIZES  WILL  BE  GIVEN,  Viz. 

A  Cop  or  Money,  value  £10,  for  the  Best  Group  of  Orchids. 
AMATEURS. 

Also  a  Cup  or  Money,  value  £5,  for  the  Best  Box  of  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses.  Ditto  for  NURSERYMEN. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  BOSCAWEN, 
Lamorran  Rectory,  Probus,  Cornwall. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  May  7th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Prothcroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  May  Sth. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
Floral  and  Fruit  Committees,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James’ 
Street,  Victoria  Street. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Moiris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  May  9th. — Edinburgh  Auricula  Show.— First  day’s 
Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Day’s  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
—Sale  of  Lilies,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  May  10th. — Second  day’s  Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Day’s  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  May  11th. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  May  12th.— Great  Summer  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  574. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  5,  1888. 

May-Day. — Has  the  month  of  May  dared  to 
appropriate  to  itself  the  old  March  simile,  that 
it  should  have  this  year  come  in  so  very 
like  a  lion1?  Perhaps  it  was  hut  a  straw 
lion  after  all — a  noisy,  blustering,  conceited 
sort  of  beast,  which  only  needed  a  vigorous 
shout  to  make  it  holt  'and  leave  its  staiu  behind. 
Certainly,  May-day  came  in  with  plenty  of 
noise  and  bluster.  It  was  cold,  wild,  and 
cheerless ;  whilst  the  dust  on  the  highways 
was  lifted  in  vast  clouds  and  driven  here 
and  there,  creating  misery  to  those  human 
beings  who  came  in  its  way,  as  it  was  swept 
on  by  the  roaring  west  winds.  How  absurd 
the  ancient  May-day  observances  seem  to  he 
in  such  weather ! 

We  are  tempted  to  consider  whether  May- 
queens,  May-poles,  morris-dancers,  and  joyous 
festivals  on  village  greens  are  not  myths — 
things  conjured  up  by  cynics  to  make  the 
toiling  teeming  masses  of  the  day  sick  of 
life,  and  dissatisfied  with  both  the  season  so 
cold,  wild  and  cheerless,  and  the  fierce  com¬ 
petition  of  life,  which  shuts  them  out  from 
all  such  ancient  pastoral  enjoyments.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  under  the  old  style  of  time  May- 
day  fell  twelve  days  later  than  it  does  now, 


we  may  feel  that  we  have  been  somewhat 
harshly  treated  in  thus  bringing  forward  the 
proverbial  first  day  of  summer  into  the  tail 
end  of  a  long  and  tiresome  winter ;  but 
then,  the  season,  whatever  that  phrase  may 
mean  now-a-days,  is,  according  to  our  think¬ 
ing,  very  late  this  year.  Why,  on  few  things, 
even  of  the  hardiest  and  earliest  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  there  any  leaves ;  the  Gooseberry 
hushes  show  the  most  colour,  whilst  on  the 
Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees  barely  a  bloom 
is  open,  and  the  Apple  tree  will  not  give  us 
its  lovely  tints  of  flower  till  the  month  has 
nearly  closed. 

From  whence  the  rural  children  have 
obtained  their  garlands,  should  such  old- 
world  fashions  and  pastimes  still  prevail, 
it  will  be  hard  to  say.  There  are  Primroses, 
Wallflowers,  and  Daffodils,  but  of  the  great 
body  of  garden  flowers,  so  long  associated 
in  our  minds  with  May-day,  few  or  none  seem 
to  be  open.  It  is  a  barren  floral  time  indeed. 
May-day  is  a  fixed  festival,  if  it  now  merits 
that  appellation,  but  Whitsuntide  is  not  so, 
and  it  perversely  comes  earlier  to  us  this 
year  now  that  the  season  is  later.  Even  the 
proverbial  Gooseberry  pie  at  Whitsuntide 
must  this  year  he  lacking,  unless  berries  the 
dimensions  of  peas  are  held  to  be  good 
enough.  The  fact  is,  we  seem  to  be  getting 
at  sixes  and  sevens  with  our  weather,  for 
pleasanter  and  softer  times  more  often  greet  us 
in  December  or  in  January  than  in  April  or 
May ;  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  worse  off  than  our  forefathers 
were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  especially'  that 
they  had  none  of  those  vast  ranges  of  heated 
glass-houses,  which  now  make  the  wealthy,  in 
the  matter  of  garden  produce,  whether  of 
fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  almost  indepen¬ 
dent  of  weather  and  of  seasons. 

If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  The  Natural 
History  of  Selhorne ,  in  which  that  amiable 
and  very  practical  observer  of  nature,  Gilbert 
White,  recorded  his  experience,  we  find  that 
weather  and  seasons  were  in  his  day  not 
quite  constant,  and  anything  hut  traditional 
in  character.  Some  terribly  severe  winters 
were  associated  with  burning  summers,  and 
some  very  wet  summers  with  soft  mild 
winters.  We  are  apt  to  talk  of  the  seasons 
running  in  cycles,  probably  without  good 
reason,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
years  1782  and  1792  were  the  wettest  of 
that  decade,  the  intervening  ones  showing 
only  a  moderate  rainfall.  Thus,  1782  gave 
for  the  whole  year  a  rain  measure  of  50*26, 
whilst  1792  gave  48*56,  the  intervening  years 
giving  an  average  rainfall  of  about  32  ins. 
Two  of  the  wettest  months  of  the  eleven 
years  were  July  and  August,  1782 ;  whilst 
July,  August,  September,  and  October  of 
1792  gave  a  total  rainfall  of  over  20  ins. 
Some  of  the  records  of  the  weather,  year  by 
year,  from  1768  to  1792,  shows  that  very 
late  and  very  sharp  frosts  were  not  infrequent. 

Generally,  did  any  recorder  of  nature 
tabulate  his  observations  of  the  weather  now 
as  Gilbert  White  did  a  hundred  years  ago, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  record  would  read 
very  much  like  what  it  was  then.  The  most 
serious  aspect  of  a  late  spring  is  found  in  the 
inevitable  shortening  of  our  summer  season 
which  follows.  Thus,  this  year,  we  shall  he 
close  upon  Midsummer,  so  called,  probably, 
before  we  shall  get  really  settled  warm 
weather ;  then  all  too  soon  comes  the  autumn, 
with  its  chill  air  and  falling  leaves,  and  then 
the  charm  of  the  year  is  gone.  Even  worse 
than  that,  however,  is  the  harm  clone  to  crops 
by  the  shortness  of  the  growing  period.  We 
may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
with  a  late  spring  our  fruit  blossoms  will  he 
secure  from  spring  frosts,  hut  prolonged  cold 
means  a  severe  check  to  the  productiveness 
of  nature,  as  the  flowers  should  have  fully 
expanded  ere  now.  Whatever  may  happen, 
all  the  same,  we  do  wish  to  see  May  really 
the  beginning  of  summer. 
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The  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens. — We 
understand  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  decided  that  this  exhibition  shall  be  kept 
open  for  two  days,  viz.,  May  17th  and  18th. 

Chiswick  Garden.  —  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd  and  Mr.  H.  Herbst  have  been  added  by 
the  Council  to  the  Chiswick  Garden  Management 
Committee. 

L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels  (Societe  anonyme).  —This  remarkable  horti¬ 
cultural  establishment,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Linden,  father  &  son,  and 
which  has  been  built  and  equipped  in  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  brief  space  of  time,  is  to  be  formally  opened 
on  Thursday  next.  We  hope  to  be  able  in  the  following 
week’s  issue  to  give  some  account  of  the  nursery,  and 
of  the  opening  ceremony. 

Gardening  Engagements.  —  Mr.  S.  White,  from 
Adel,  Leeds,  as  gardener  to  G.  Watson,  Esq.,  Donnes- 
thorpe  House,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Chard,  as  gardener 
at  Bygrove  House,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.  ;  Mr.  C. 
Ensole,  as  gardener  at  Elford  House,  Hawkhurst ;  Mr. 
J.  Ford,  as  gardener  at  Violet  Bank,  Langside,  N.B.  ; 
Mr.  T.  Richards,  as  gardener  at  King’s  Meadows, 
Peebles,  N.B. 

Late  Seasons. — The  Times  states  that  “favourable 
weather  in  May  and  June  may  counteract  the  effects  of 
a  late  seed  time.  This  fact  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
history  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments  on  Barley. 
Out  of  thirty-two  years  the  best  year  was  that  of  1854 
— a  year  of  lower  temperature  than  usual,  with  a 
severe  winter,  and  cold  lasting  almost  to  July.  May, 
however,  was  a  good  growing  month,  while  early  in 
August  a  few  heavy  showers  and  plenty  of  heat 
finished  up  one  of  the  most  productive  harvests  on 
record.  On  the  other  band,  the  worst  year  was  in 
1856,  a  year  of  high  temperature,  excessive  rainfall, 
and  cold  nights  in  June.” 

Self-mutilation  of  Hyacinths.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee,  specimens  of  this  not 
uncommon  phenomenon  were  exhibited  by  Colonel 
Urquhart,  of  Rosebay,  Broughty  Ferry,  for  information 
as  to  the  cause.  The  spikes  have  the  appearance  of 
being  pinched  off  when  first  emerging  from  the  bulb. 
The  cause  is  apparently  twofold  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
bud-scales  at  the  top  are  too  rigid,  while  on  the  other 
the  spike  was  well  nourished,  the  result  being  that  the 
insufficient  expansion  of  the  scales  checked  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spike  at  the  place  where  it  becomes 
decapitated.  The  probable  explanation  was  the  ex¬ 
cessively  fine  season  of  1887,  the  “ripening  off”  bringing 
about  the  rigidity  of  the  bulb-scales,  at  the  same  time 
favouring  the  formation  of  the  spike  within.  Mr. 
Burbidge  observed  that  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
Chinese  gash  their  bulbs  with  three  slits  at  the  top,  to 
allow  of  the  free  escape  of  the  spike,  and  to  prevent 
such  constrictions. 

Flowers  and  the  Fine  Arts. — Mr.  F.  T.  McFadden, 
writing  in  the  American  Florist,  says  : — The  divinest 
of  all  decorations,  interior  or  exterior,  in  all  ages  and 
by  all  nations,  has  been  done  in  living  foliage  and 
living  flowers.  Art  in  marble,  in  metal  and  on  canvas 
caught  its  finest  forms  and  fairest  colours  from  this 
prolific  source  ;  but  artists  who  have  ever  appropriated 
the  fairest  graces  in  forms  from  nature,  cannot  steal 
her  fragrance,  her  freshness,  her  unending,  ever- 
changing  beauties,  which  rest  and  elevate  the  soul  of 
man.  Commercial  statistics  demonstrate  a  startling 
decrease  within  the  past  two  decades  of  time  in  the 
money  outlay  of  the  worldin  the  direction  of  the  so-called 
fine  arts,  while  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of 
civilisation  in  both  hemispheres  are  looking  higher, 
worshipping  fairer  gods,  and  growing  in  knowledge  of 
more  elevated  tastes.  In  a  word,  these  statistics  point 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  to  have  more  parks  and  gardens 
and  winter  palaces  for  plant  life,  and  fewer  picture 
galleries,  public  and  private.  Truly  this  is  a  step 
upward  and  onward,  another  evidence  that  the  human 
race  is  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  at  last  the  highest 
intelligence  has  pointed  out  Paradise,  again  a  garden. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  on  April 
27th,  the  chairman,  Mr.  George  Deal,  before  proceeding 
with  the  business  of  the  meeting,  alluded  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  loss  the  committee  has  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Syon  House,  and  moved  that  a 
letter  of  condolence  on  behalf  of  the  committee  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Woodbridge  by  Mr.  Barron.  The  resolu- 
lution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbst  (who  bore  testimony 
to  Mr.  Woodbridge’s  many  good  qualities  of  both  head 
and  heart),  and  carried  unanimously.  The  honorary 


secretary  stated  (1)  that  during  the  preceding  month, 
subscriptions  had  been  received  from  136  new  sub¬ 
scribers  ;  (2)  that  one  local  secretary  had  sent  in  a  list 
of  sixty  subscribers  ;  (3)  that  of  the  sum  of  £1,562  12s. 
which  had  been  promised,  £1,357  3s.  6 d.  had  been 
received  ;  and  (4)  that  besides  £500  invested  in  Consols, 
there  was  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £735  3s.  "Id.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Brown,  gardener,  The  Finches,  Lindfield,  Sussex, 
one  of  the  honorary  local  secretaries,  who  was  present, 
reported  that  a  concert  had  been  held  at  Lindfield  a 
few  nights  previously  in  aid  of  the  Fund,  and  the 
result  was  a  balance  of  £7  in  their  favour.  The  sum 
of  £2  2s.  8 d.  had  also  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Wildsmith 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  committee  then  considered 
the  applications  made  on  behalf  of  ten  candidates  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Fund,  and  all  were  considered  in 
every  way  eligible  for  election. 

- - 

NOTES  OP  A  TRIP  TO 

AMERICA. -II. 

Brooklyn. — On  March  30th  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Fred. 
Scholes  at  Brooklyn,  who  has  several  houses  of  Orchids. 
Cattleyas  and  Lselias  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  and 
chiefly An  blocks.  They  were  flowering  very  freely,  and 
several  fine  blooms  of  Lfelia  elegans,  Cattleya  Triante, 
C.  speciosissima,  and  C.  Lawrenceana  attracted  my 
attention.  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
some  splendidly  grown  Phakenopsids.  Plants  with  as 
many  as  fourteen  good  fat  leathery  leaves  15  ins.  long 
are  not  often  met  with,  but  on  one  here  there  were  two 
spikes  and  140  finely-expanded  flowers.  There  are 
several  other  specimens  not  quite  so  large,  and  P. 
amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora  seem  to  do  equally  well. 
From  Mr.  Scholes  I  learnt  his  mode  of  treatment, 
which  is  well  worth  noting,  for  I  have  never  seen 
stronger  or  more  healthy-looking  plants.  They  are 
grown  in  wire  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  one 
of  his  Orchid  houses,  and  in  nothing  else  but  good 
sweet  sphagnum  moss,  not  a  particle  of  peat,  charcoal 
or  crocks  being  used,  but  during  the  growing  season 
they  are  frequently  watered  with  liquid  cow-manure. 
If  such  satisfactory  results  can  generally  be  obtained 
from  such  simple  treatment,  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  other  growers  to  give  the  plan  a  trial,  for  certainly 
I  never  saw  such  fine  plants  and  such  magnificent  spikes. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  mention  is  Mr.  Scholes’ 
mode  of  propagating  the  Phalienopsis.  The  old 
flower-spikes,  when  cut  off,  are  inserted  in  the  propa¬ 
gating  house  in  sand,  like  ordinary  cuttings,  and  from 
these  young  growths  are  produced,  which  are  easily 
taken  off,  and  soon  make  nice  young  plants.  Several 
examples,  in  various  stages  of  development,  were  pointed 
out  to  me  as  the  result  of  this  method  of  treatment,  and 
the  old  spikes  were  still  producing  young  plants. 
Many  fine  Oncidiums,  Epidendrums,  Cypripediums,  &c. , 
were  also  in  flower,  and  the  innumerable  sheaths  upon 
the  Cattleyas  and  Laelias  speak  well  for  a  grand  display 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Scholes  has  also  an  extensive  collection  of  stove 
plants,  amongst  which  I  noticed  many  old  favourites. 
A  house  of  Azaleas  consisted  of  plants  in  full  beauty, 
which  were  required  for  Easter  decorations.  I  must 
congratulate  Mr.  Scholes  upon  his  success  in  growing 
such  magnificent  Phaltenopsis,  and  hope  that  the  hints 
I  have  given  respecting  his  mode  of  treatment  may  be 
of  service  to  such  of  your  readers  as  do  not  succeed 
well  with  these  charming  plants. — A.  Outram. 

- - 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE 

SPRING-. 

A  gardener,  who  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  forcing, 
and  who  has  many  glass-houses  under  his  charge,  said 
the  other  day,  in  our  presence,  that  the  amount  of  his 
coke  bill  during  the  last  quarter  was  really  startling, 
and  one  could  not  be  surprised  that  such  was  the  case, 
considering  how  untoward  the  season  has  been  for 
forcing  operations.  For  many  weeks  cold  and  wither¬ 
ing  northern  and  easterly  winds  blew,  and  frequently 
the  clouds  were  thick,  dreary,  and  gloomy,  with  but 
little  of  sunshine,  and  the  result  was,  of  course,  that 
gardeners  had  to  make  fire  heat  do  the  work  of  the 
more  genial  element — an  unsatisfactory  and  expensive 
substitute,  and  one  that  neither  gives  satisfaction  to 
the  gardener  nor  to  his  employer.  Inferior  produce 
cannot  impart  any  satisfaction  to  any  painstaking 
member  of  the  craft.  ”VVe  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  retarding  season  ;  April  has  been  very 
like  unto  March,  and  it  is  now  necessary  that  a 
spell  of  mild,  genial,  growing  weather  should  set  in 
without  delay,  and  cause  vegetation  to  come  with  a 


rush.  Spring  tarries,  and  continues  “  to  mix  polar 
night  with  tropic  glow,”  and  so  seemingly  guards 

“ - —  with  surface  cold 

The  garnered  heat  of  ages  old,” 
waiting  for  the  warm  sunlight  to  dissolve  the  crust, 
and  display  to  view  the  flowers. 

Wall  trees  are  now  bursting  into  full  bloom  all  along 
the  line  ;  some  of  the  early  sorts  in  warm  situations 
have  well  shed  their  blossoms,  and  are  developing  the 
embryo  fruit.  In  the  open  quarters  Pears  lead  the  way 
in  the  order  of  blossoming  ;  Plums  are  close  on  their 
heels,  followed  by  Cherries.  As  we  write  we  can  look 
on  about  two  acres  of  Victoria  Plums,  over  which  is  steal¬ 
ing  a  white  glow,  as  if  a  gentle  feathering  of  snow  laid 
upon  their  branches.  A  day  or  two  of  warm  sunshine 
will  bring  these  and  other  trees  into  full  bloom,  and 
then  we  shall  witness  one  of  the  pleasantest  sights  in 
the  old  country — the  merry  spring  throwing  wreaths  of 
white  and  rosy  blossoms  over  the  branches  of  thousands 
of  fruit  trees. 

The  great  want  in  our  gardens  now  is  bright  sunshine, 
alternating  with  occasional  rain  showers.  Spring  would 
speedily  make  up  much  lost  ground,  could  this  but 
happen.  What  will  May  bring  forth  ?  is  the  anxious 
question  which  gardeners  are  putting  to  themselves. 
Will  the  kind  earth  take  her  children’s  part,  and  suffer 
bud-crowned  spring  to  go  forth  through  “the  merrie 
month”  unharmed,  its  lustre  undimmed  by  frost,  and 
her  bounty  unreduced  by  nipping  winds  ?  May  is  yet  a 
treacherous  month,  and  many  a  fair  promise  of  crimson 
and  golden  fruit  has  been  falsified  by  keen  frosts 
occurring  between  the  18th  and  26th  of  the  month. 

Planters  will  be  thankful  for  the  April  rains.  They 
were  truly  needed.  What  a  month  March  was  !  with 
the  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  as  dry  as  a  sirocco 
of  the  desert,  and  which  seemed  to  rob  every  particle  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves  of  plants  exposed  to  its 
withering  influence.  Newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs 
would  have  suffered  greatly  but  for  the  welcome  April 
rains.  Some  of  those  which  had  roots,  unhurt  and 
growing,  to  supply  the  daily  waste  of  evaporation,  have 
had  hard  work,  indeed,  to  get  through  the  trying 
ordeal. 

Gardeners  are  ever  a  hopeful  class,  always  looking 
with  something  of  sanguine  expectation  to  the  future. 
They  labour  to  the  end  that  they  may  reap  what  they 
have  sown.  Let  us  believe  the  worst  has  passed  for 
this  season — though  doubt  may  struggle  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  also — and  look  forward  with  hope  to  gathering 
in  abundantly  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season. — 


VARIEGATED  EUONYMUS. 

E.  japonicus  latifolius-albus  is  a  very  fine  and  re¬ 
markably  broad-leaved  form  of  the  Japan  Spindle  Tree. 
Its  broad  white  margin  shows  itself  finely  during  the 
winter  months,  and  when  the  foliage  is  clean  and 
healthy  it  forms  a  very  attractive  object  amongst  a 
collection  of  plants.  The  very  easy  way  in  which 
the  Euonymus  may  be  propagated  in  pots  for  decorative 
purposes  should  be  an  incentive  to  cultivators  to 
work  up  quantities  of  these  fine  decorative  plants  for 
display  during  the  winter  months,  when  they  will 
amply  repay  for  the  trouble  expended  upon  them  by 
the  gay  appearance  they  produce  from  their  various 
tints  of  yellow,  white,  and  creamy  white  foliage. 

The  plant  under  notice  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  may 
be  made  useful  in  any  size,  from  that  in  the  60-size  pot 
to  specimens  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  in  height.  As  a  decorative 
subject  for  winter  gardens,  it  has  scarcely  any  equal  for 
brightness  of  foliage  and  variegation,  and  may  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  when  blended  with  Camellias  and 
kindred  subjects,  always  imparting  a  lively  look  to  the 
darker  foliage  of  its  surroundings. 

When  grown  outside  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  its 
variegation  becomes  more  distinct,  and  its  foliage  very 
much  firmer  in  texture  than  when  grown  under  glass 
all  through  the  summer  season,  the  autumn  rains 
washing  its  foliage  well,  and  keeping  it  clean  from 
green-fly,  which  is  very  apt  to  attack  the  Euonymus 
when  grown  under  glass.  In  the  case  of  young  plants 
they  grow  quicker,  and  give  less  trouble  if  planted  out 
into  nursery  beds,  lifting  in  the  autumn,  and  potting 
them  into  pots  of  a  convenient  size  to  suit  the  ball  of 
soil  attached  to  them,  and  afterwards  keeping  close  in 
a  frame  ;  this  is  all  they  need  until  severe  weather  is 
likely  to  set  in,  when  they  must  be  removed  to  the 
quarters  intended  for  them. 

E.  japonicus  latifolius  aureus,  sometimes  called 
flavescens,  is  a  capital  yellow-leaved  kind  to  go 
with  the  above  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  shade,  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  close  and 
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thick  set.  This  kind,  by  being  planted  outside  during 
the  summer  is  much  improved  in  colour  ;  in  fact,  a 
line  of  young  plants  of  this  variety,  if  planted  as  an 
edging  to  a  shrubbery  border,  gives  as  good  an  effect 
in  colouration  as  a  line  of  the  best-coloured  Golden 
Pyrethrum  ever  could  do. 

They  are  propagated  easily  enough  from  cuttings, 
either  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
two  kinds  named  should  be  cultivated  largely  where 
plants  of  bright  shades  are  wanted  for  cool  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  decoration.  Their  colour,  in  many 
cases,  will  equal  that  of  well -grown  Crotons  ;  and  being 
of  a  hardier  nature,  they  are  better  subjects  for  the 
furnisher  to  handle,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  sudden  changes  as  Crotons  are. 

When  gTown  in  pots  for  winter  decoration,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  protect  them  from  severe  frost,  as  it  will 
be  sure  to  injure  the  foliage,  and  probably  spoil  the 
plants  ;  but  by  keeping  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse  tem¬ 
perature,  they  may  be  made  serviceable  plants  for  all 
kinds  of  decorative  work  during  the  winter  season. — 


PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES 

SIEBOLDI. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  grand  hardy  variety 
from  Japan  in  1865,  we  obtained  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  P.  cortusoides,  which  was  imported  from 
Siberia  in  1794.  The  variety  in  question  is  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  P.  amoena,  which  means 
lovely.  Notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  this  fine 
acquisition,  it  is  far  from  being  so  common  as  it  might 
be  in  the  open  border,  but  especially  on  rockeries, 
where,  if  planted  in  cool  moderately  moist  soil,  it 
thrives  and  flowers  magnificently.  Being  thoroughly 
hardy,  and  perfectly  deciduous,  dying  down  about 
August,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  its  safety. 
As  its  rhizomes  run  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun  in  summer,  should  they  have  happened  to 
be  laid  bare  by  rains.  The  improved  garden  forms  are 
perhaps  less  hardy,  or,  at  all  events,  produce  larger 
flowers  if  grown  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
should  be  treated  in  that  way.  For  an  illustration  of 
six  of  these  grand  garden  forms,  see  The  Gardening 
World,  vol.  i.,  p.  617.  Already  the  season  of  this 
fine  Primula  has  commenced,  and  will  last  for  several 
weeks. 

- - 

FLORICULTURE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  were  100  florists  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  combined  greenhouse  structures  could 
not  have  exceeded  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  glass.  There  are 
now  more  than  10,000  florists  distributed  through 
every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  and  estimating 
5,000  sq.  ft.  of  glass  to  each,  the  total  area  would  be 
50,000,000  sq.  ft.,  or  about  1,000  acres  of  greenhouses. 
The  value  of  the  bare  structures,  with  heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  at  60  cents,  per  square  foot  would  be  $30,000,000, 
while  the  stock  of  plants  grown  in  them  would  not  be  less 
than  twice  that  sum.  The  present  rate  of  growth  in 
the  business  is  about  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
proves  that  it  is  keeping  well  abreast  of  our  most 
flourishing  industries. 

The  business,  too,  is  conducted  by  a  better  class  of 
men.  No  longer  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  rare  to 
find  any  other  than  a  foreigner  engaged  in  commercial 
floriculture.  The  men  had  usually  been  private 
gardeners,  who  were  mostly  uneducated,  and  without 
business  habits.  But  to-day,  the  men  of  this  calling 
compare  favourably  in  intelligence  and  business  capacity 
with  any  mercantile  class. 

Floriculture  has  attained  such  importance  that  it  has 
taken  its  place  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  some  of 
our  agricultural  colleges.  Of  late  years,  too,  scores  of 
young  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
apprenticing  themselves  to  the  large  establishments 
near  the  cities,  and  already  some  of  these  have  achieved 
a  high  standing  ;  for  the  training  so  received  by  a  lad 
from  sixteen  to  twenty,  better  fits  him  for  the  business 
here  than  ten  years  of  European  experience,  because 
much  of  what  is  learned  there  would  prove  worse  than 
useless  here.  The  English  or  German  florist  has  here 
to  contend  with  unfamiliar  conditions  of  climate,  and  a 
manner  of  doing  business  that  is  novel  to  him.  Again, 
he  has  been  trained  to  more  deliberate  methods  of 
working,  and  when  I  told  the  story  a  few  years  ago  of 
a  workman  who  had  potted  10,000  cuttings  in  2-in.  pots 
in  ten  consecutive  hours,  it  was  stigmatised  in  nearly 


every  horticultural  magazine  in  Europe  as  a  piece  of 
American  bragging.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  same 
workman,  two  years  later,  potted  11,500  plants  in 
ten  hours,  and  since  then  several  other  workmen 
have  potted  plants  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  hour  all 
day  long. 

Old  World  conservatism  is  slow  to  adopt  improve¬ 
ments.  The  practice  of  heating  by  low-pressure  steam 
will  save  in  labour,  coal  and  construction  one-fifth  of 
the  expense  by  old  methods,  and  nearly  all  the  large 
greenhouse  establishments  in  this  country,  whether 
private  or  commercial,  have  been  for  some  years  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  best  apparatus.  But  when  visiting 
London,  Edinburgh  and  Paris  in  1885,  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  a  single  case  where  steam  had  been  used 
for  greenhouse  heating.  The  stress  of  competition  here 
has  developed  enterprise,  encouraged  invention,  and 
driven  us  to  rapid  and  prudent  practice,  so  that  while 
labour  costs  twice  as  much  as  it  does  in  Europe,  our 
prices,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  are  lower.  And  yet 
I  am  not  aware  that  American  florists  complain  that 
their  profits  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  their 
brethren  over  the  sea. 

Commercial  floriculture  includes  two  distinct  branches, 
one  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  the  other  for  the 
production  of  plants.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
the  growth  in  the  flower  department  of  the  business  has 
outstripped  the  growth  of  the  plant  department.  The 
increase  in  the  sale  of  Rose  buds  in  winter  is  especially 
noteworthy.  At  the  present  time  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  one-third  of  the  entire  glass  structures  in  the 
United  States  are  used  for  this  purpose,  many  large 
growers  having  from  two  to  three  acres  in  houses 
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devoted  to  Roses  alone,  such  erections  costing  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  each,  according  to  [the  style  in 
which  they  are  built. 

More  cut  flowers  are  used  for  decoration  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  more  flowers  sold  in  New  York  than  in 
London,  with  a  population  four  times  as  great.  In 
London  and  Paris,  however,  nearly  every  door-yard 
and  window  of  city  and  suburb  show  the  householder’s 
love  for  plants,  while  with  us,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  (Philadelphia  and  Boston  are 
better),  the  use  of  living  plants  for  home  decoration  is 
far  less  general. 

There  are  fashions  in  flowers,  and  they  continually 
change.  Thirty  years  ago  thousands  of  Camellia 
flowers  were  retailed  in  the  holiday  season  for  $1  each, 
while  Rose  buds  would  not  bring  a  dime.  Now,  many 
of  the  fancy  Roses  sell  at  $1  each,  while  Camellia 
flowers  go  begging  at  10  cents.  The  Chrysanthemum 
is  now  rivalling  the  Rose,  as  well  it  may  ;  and  no 
doubt  every  decade  will  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  some 
floral  favourite.  But  beneath  these  flitting  fancies  is 
the  substantial  and  unchanging  love  of  flowers  that 
seems  to  be  an  original  instinct  in  man,  and  one  that 
grows  in  strength  with  increasing  refinement.  Fashion 
may  now  and  again  condemn  one  flower  or  another  ; 
but  the  custom  of  neglecting  flowers  altogether  will 
never  prevail,  and  we  may  safely  look  forward  in  the 
expectation  of  an  ever-increasing  interest  and  demand, 
steady  improvements  in  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  to  new  and  attractive  developments  in  form, 
colour  and  fragrance. — Peter  Henderson ,  in  Garden 
and  Forest. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EDGED 

AURICULA.* 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1886,  it  was  my  privilege,  in 
discharge  of  an  honourable  duty,  to  address  the  Primula 
Conference  on  the  “Origin  of  the  Florist’s  Auricula.” 
The  horticultural  philosophers,  meeting  here  with  the 
intent  to  mix  wisdom  with  good  cheer,  having  desired 
me  to  submit  a  thesis  worthy  of  their  solemn  con¬ 
sideration,  I  have  elected  to  discourse  briefly  on  the 
same  subject,  but  in  the  endeavour  to  treat  it  philo¬ 
sophically,  sufficient  for  the  present,  perhaps,  having 
been  said  upon  the  history  of  the  flower. 

In  my  paper  on  the  history  of  the  flower,  I  have 
presented  a  series  of  evidences  tending  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  florist’s  Auricula  is  of  pure  descent  from  the 
wild  Auricula  of  the  Alps,  the  Primula  Auricula  of  the 
botanists.  By  the  same  method  I  have  assigned  the 
origin  of  the  Alpine  Auricula  to  the  supposed  hybrid 
Primula  pubescens,  and  this,  taken  at  the  valuation  of 
Professor  Kerner,  carries  us  back  to  P.  Auricula  and 
P.  hirsuta,  its  reputed  parents.  Seeing  that  we  cannot 
prove  every  proposition,  and  must  allow  opinions  to 
have  weight,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  although  my 
proposals  were  warmly  debated,  they  were  not  less 
warmly  accepted  by  not  a  few  even  of  those  who,  in  the 
first  instance,  disputed  them.  Not  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  names,  it  shall  suffice  now  to  say  that  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
concur  in  my  view  of  the  parentage  of  our  two  great 
sections  of  garden  Auriculas.  It  is  no  part  of  my  plan 
on  this  occasion  to  enter  further  into  that  matter. 

Approaching  the  question  in  a  philosophical  frame  of 
mind,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  note  that  I  have  carried 
back  the  history  of  the  edged  Auricula  to  the  year 
1734,  and  at  that  point  the  edge  appears  historically  to 
melt  into  a  series  of  stripes,  for  anterior  to  this  day 
stripes  were  in  favour  and  edges  were  unheard  of.  The 
first  edged  flower  we  heard  of  was  called  “  Honour  and 
Glory,”  as  though  Fate  had  emerged  from  the  abstract 
to  the  actual,  in  order  to  have  a  hand  in  providing  a 
name  for  the  first  representative  of  a  new  and  glorious 
race  of  floral  beauties.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  in  this  connection  that  while  we  have  in 
the  old  books  figures  of  Auriculas,  there  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  either  in  figures  or  words  of  an  edged  Auricula 
until,  in  the  “Flower  Garden  Displayed,”  by  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  we  have  the  characters  of  Honour  and 
Glory  plainly  set  before  us,  fixing  the  date  of  its  origin 
as  certainly  not  later  than  1734.  In  Parkinson’s 
“Paradisus,”  p.  227,  are  some  figures  of  Auriculas  in 
which  stripes  are  suggested  ;  but  the  draughtsmanship 
is  of  so  rough  an  order  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  found 
a  critical  opinion  upon  any  of  them.  While,  however, 
we  may  lament  that  the  literary  florists  of  the  olden 
time  were  not  careful  of  our  interests  in  their  floral 
portraiture,  we  are  not  without  the  aid  of  the  facile 
pencil  in  respect  of  evidence  of  the  kind  of  flower  that 
gave  birth  to  the  edged  Auricula.  There  were  men 
who  understood  flowers  in  days  when  edged  Auriculas 
were  unknown,  and  when,  possibly,  the  striped 
Auriculas  had  not  long  been  invented. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  for  the  Auriculas  of 
the  garden  we  are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  florists,  who 
made  the  first  beginning  in  the  domestication  of  tne 
savage  of  the  Alps.  And  our  debt  to  the  Dutch  painters 
is  not  less  great  for  representations  of  the  flowers  as  the 
Dutch  had  improved  them,  and  these  representations 
testify  to  the  pure  love  of  nature  by  which  the  Dutch¬ 
men  of  old  time  were  animated  both  in  their  horti¬ 
cultural  and  pictorial  arts.  The  artists  of  the  real 
Dutch  school  have  never  been  equalled  at  any  time 
before  or  since  in  the  directness  of  their  interpretation 
of  nature,  and  the  reason  of  their  prominence  is  seen 
when  we  compare  contemporary  works  of  other  nations, 
say  of  the  French  for  example,  for  the  French  did 
follow,  as  they  thought,  the  wonderful  contributions  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  joy  of  the  world.  The  fact  is, 
the  Dutch  painters  of  the  olden  time  loved  nature  and 
lived  as  near  to  her  as  circumstances  would  allow,  but 
their  French  disciples,  in  common  with  the  disciples  of 
other  nations,  loved  themselves  and  lived  from  nature, 
and  so  failed  of  true  interpretation.  The  one  painted 
the  thing  as  it  was  ;  the  other  as,  in  his  vain  fancy,  it 
ought  to  be.  First  in  the  throng  of  Dutchmen  who  have 
left  on  record  the  characters  of  the  flowers  of  200  years 
since,  I  will  name  David  de  Heem,  Abraham  Mignon 
and  Jan  Van  Huysum.  These,  in  their  splendid  groups 
of  flowers,  show  us  the  Auriculas  in  the  days  of  Gerard 
and  Parkinson  ;  and  there  was  a  golden  opportunity  for 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  held  in  April,  1187. 
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London  florists  in  the  last  exhibition  of  old  masters  at 
the  Royal  Academy  for  observing  in  a  picture,  by 
Van  Huysum,  the  characters  of  the  florist’s  Auricula  of 
his  day.  I  have  placed  before  you  a  rough  sketch  of 
a  bunch  of  flowers  as  they  appear  in  the  centre  of  that 
picture.  The  selfsame  flowers,  or  say,  flowers  of  the 
same  type,  occur  commonly  in  the  groups  of  Jan  Van 
Huysum  ;  they  are  usually  in  trusses  of  ten  or  twelve  ; 
the  pips  are  of  the  size  and  form  of  show  Auriculas  of 
the  present  day,  with  bold  yellow  eyes,  a  clear  paste 
and  a  bold  broad  margin  marked  with  stripes  of  colour 
radiating  from  the  centre.  You  will  observe  in  the 
diagram  that  Van  Huysum’s  Auriculas  had  distinct 
geometrical  properties  ;  the  edge  is  wanting,  and  the 
body-colour  is  broken  into  rays,  but.  the  proportions 
are  precisely  such  as  modern  canons  would  require,  were 
such  striped  flowers  now  in  demand. 

It  will  he  observed,  as  the  result  of  a  comparison, 
that  in  the  progress  of  time  the  rays  have  become  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  belt  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  colours 
inwards,  thus  leaving  a  margin  of  the  green  colour, 
which,  as  we  have  agreed  in  supposing,  was  the  sole 
colour  of  the  Auricula  in  the  first  instance  before  it 
became  a  yellow  flower  on  the  Alps.  I  do  not  insist  on 
this  view,  for  I  am  content  to  deal  with  facts,  and  the 
facts  appear  to  demonstrate  that  the  formation  of  the 
edge  is  a  late  process,  and  the  facts  do  emphatically 
suggest  that  the  edge  is  formed  in  accordance  with  a 
large  plan  of  nature,  much  more  than  by  any  fancy  or 
foible  of  man.  To  put  the  case  in  another  way,  I  would 
say  that  the  edged  Auricula  adds  a  chapter  to  the  history 
of  evolution  much  more  directly  than  to  the  history  of 
fashion  in  floriculture.  We  have  apparently  four 
colours  in  a  show  Auricula,  but  the  paste  is  an  extension 
and  intensification  of  the  meal,  and  white  and  grey 
edges  are  of  the  selfsame  constitution.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  paste  is  yellow,  and  the  ground  colour  of 
the  edge  is  green,  and  the  body  colour  may  be  likened 
to  the  dark  zone  on  the  leaf  of  a  zonal  Pelargonium. 
Van  Huysum’s  flowers  show  an  extension  of  the  yellow 
to  the  margin,  with  heavy  rays  of  red  overlaid  ;  there 
is  no  green  traceable  :  that  in  the  Auricula  is  a  late 
development,  and  it  has  a  meaning  of  some  sort 
apart  altogether  from  our  tastes  and  aspirations  as 
florists. 

- - 

TOBACCO. 

As  a  lover  of  the  fragrant  weed,  I  was  much  interested 
to  learn  that  Tobacco  had  been  so  successfully  grown 
so  far  north  as  Aberdeenshire,  as  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  “Cor,”p.  455.  Much  has  been  written 
and  advanced  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  cultivation 
of  Tobacco  in  this  country  is  practicable,  and  as  from 
the  present  depressed  state  of  agriculture  the  farmer 
finds  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  does  not  pay, 
the  question  naturally  arises  with  him  what  is  most 
profitable  to  grow  1  The  British  farmer  and  market 
gardener  is  severely  handicapped  by  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  high  rents,  and  dear  freight. 

The  cost  of  carriage  sadly  needs  amending  in  favour 
of  the  British  producer,  for  it  seems  both  curious  and 
ridiculous  that  produce  can  be  brought  from  Prance  to 
London  cheaper  than  from  fifty  miles  down  in  Kent  to 
the  same  market.  It  has  been  said  that  the  future  of 
British  farming  will  be  gardening  in  the  fields,  but 
railway  rates  require  revising  before  that  becomes  any 
tangible  remedy  for  turning  to  profitable  account  the 
land  that  now-a-days  goes  begging  for  tenants,  so  that 
the  home-grower  may  he  placed  at  least  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  foreign  producer  as  regards  carriage  ; 
climate  cannot  he  arranged  co-equal.  But  I  very 
much  question  whether  Tobacco  will  prove  “the  boom” 
for  the  British  cultivator,  notwithstanding  that  a  depu¬ 
tation  recently  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  with  the  object  of  asking  permission  to  make 
experiments  during  the  next  five  years  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  British  grown  Tobacco  —  the 
proposal  being  that  for  a  nominal  payment  of  £25  per 
annum,  a  hundred  cultivators  by  entering  into  a  bond 
to  pay  duty  if  the  Tobacco  was  sold,  should  be  allowed 
to  make  experiments. 

Tobacco  has  been  grown  for  experiment  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
prepared  for  smoking,  as,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Messrs. 
Carter  exhibited  some  at  their  stand  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  Cattle  Show,  prepared,  I  presume,  from  what 
they  grew  near  Bromley,  Kent.  Some  grown  on 
another  estate  in  the  same  county  was  recently  des¬ 
troyed  by  order  of  the  Inland  Revenue  officials,  as  being 
unfit  for  manufacture  and  to  pay  duty.  The  drying, 
curing,  and  preparing  for  smoking,  so  as  to  make  it  a 


remunerative  crop,  will  prove  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  for 
the  British  grower.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  will 
ever  produce  it  equal  to  the  “  Old  Virginia.” 

I  remember  seeing  some  Tobacco  plants  growing  in  a 
garden  in  Kent  during  the  hot  summer  of  1868,  planted 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  kitchen  garden  herbaceous 
borders,  produced  from  seed  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Carter,  and  which  was  sown  in  spring,  pricked  off,  and 
potted  on  into  48’s,  hardened  off,  and  planted  out  early 
in  June  in  rich  soil.  They  made  rapid  growth,  and 
certainly  looked  very  ornamental  when  in  flower  ;  and 
one  of  the  garden  labourers  who  had  been  in  the 
“States”  said  the  leaves  were  finer  than  any  he  had 
seen  there.  Some  of  it  was,  I  believe,  dried  and  used 
for  fumigating,  but  I  do  not  think  it  answered  very 
well  for  that  purpose.  Good  Tobacco  is  a  boon  to  all 
smokers,  and  the  remark  recently  made  by  “  Somerset¬ 
shire  Rector  ”  in  reference  to  the  price  of  Lethorion  is 
also  applicable  to  Tobacco.  We  only  wish  we  could  get 
it  cheaper  ;  for  when  we  take  the  retail  price  into 
consideration,  what  an  expensive  luxury  it  proves  to 
life-long  habitues  !  The  remark  was  made  some  years 
ago  by  an  old  man  in  the  Midlands,  when  expostulating 
with  some  of  his  young  friends  on  the  habit  of  smoking, 
“I  wish  it  wor  a  poun’  a  ton.”  He  had,  evidently,  a 
very  vague  idea  of  figures,  in  thinking  his  price  would 
be  an  effectual  obstacle  against  the  use  of  the  weed. — 
George  Potts,  Junr. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 


Pruning  Evergreens. 

Now  that  all  danger  to  evergreen  shrubs  from  frost  is 
past  for  a  season,  is  the  time  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  pruning.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  advocate  a  revival  of  the  old  topiary  style  of 
gardening,  by  which  bushes  and  trees  were  closely 
clipped  into  the  shape  of  some  object  or  animal.  By 
pruning  we  mean  the  cutting  back  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  have  exceeded  their  allotted  limits,  or  which  are 
overcrowding  one  another.  This  should  be  done  with 
the  knife,  never  using  the  shears,  except  in  the  case  of 
hedges  of  such  things  as  Box,  Yew,  or  Privet,  that 
require  to  be  formally  trimmed  once  or  twice  a  year. 
All  specimen  shrubs,  whether  standing  isolated  by 
themselves  or  forming  part  of  a  mixed  shrubbery,  should 
have  the  long  straggling  shoots  cut  hack,  so  as  to  render 
the  plants  symmetrical  without  being  formal.  No 
overcrowding  should  be  permitted.  U nsightly  and  old 
straggling  Cherry  Laurel  bushes  may  be  renovated  by 
cutting  them  hard  down  within  1  ft.  or  18  ins.  of  the 
soil.  They  may  appear  rather  ugly  for  a  time,  but  the 
amount  of  growth  that  will  be  produced  the  second 
season  after  pruning  is  often  astonishing.  Hollies, 
tree  Ivies,  common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  green-leaved 
and  variegated  Euonymuses  should  also  be  pruned 
now,  and  the  latter  especially  will  stand  hard  cutting 
back  with  impunity. 

Sowing  Seeds. 

There  are  few  amateurs,  we  take  it,  who  do  not  delight 
in  Carnations,  whether  it  be  the  old  Clove  or  a  hatch 
of  seedlings  that  are  just  preparing  to  bloom.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  now  or  some  time  during  this  month,  in 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes  of  fresh  well-pulverised  loam 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil  and  sand.  Cover 
lightly  with  the  same  compost,  and  place  on  a  hot-bed 
or  in  a  greenhouse.  Water  as  soon  as  sown,  and  if 
germinated  in  a  moist  warm  place,  remove  to  a  cooler 
one  directly  the  seedlings  are  well  through  the  soil. 
This  will  keep  them  stubby,  and  prevent  drawing. 
Pansies  may  receive  the  same  treatment  till  they 
have  made  one  rough  leaf,  after  which  they  should  be 
potted  off  singly  or  pricked  into  fresh  soil  in  boxes. 
Keep  them  growing  in  a  well-ventilated  greenhouse  or 
frame  till  fit  to  plant  out. 

Cinerarias  to  flower  early  next  winter  should  now  be 
sown  in  rich  light  soil  consisting  of  sifted  leaf-soil,  to 
which  an  equal  part  of  sifted  loam  and  sand  is  added. 
Cover  very  lightly,  as  the  seeds  are  more  particular  in 
this  respect  than  either  Carnations  or  Pansies.  As  soon 
as  they  are  fit  to  handle,  prick  them  off  in  soil  of  a 
firmer  nature,  either  in  pans  or  pot  them  up  singly. 
As  soon  as  they  have  germinated,  however,  they  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  prevent  them 
drawing,  and  after  being  potted  up  and  again  established 
in  the  small  pots,  remove  the  whole  to  a  cool  frame, 
where  they  may  be  grown  till  autumn  or  till  frosty 
weather  renders  it  necessary  to  put  them  in  safer 
quarters.  > 


The  Cucumber  Frame. 

Most  amateurs  like  to  try  their  hand  at  Cucumber 
growing,  and  those  who  intend  to  raise  their  own 
plants  should  lose  no  time  now  in  making  up  the  bed. 
Stable  dung  mixed  with  as  fresh  leaves  as  possible 
makes  a  lasting  hot-bed  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  leaves 
get  some  rank  littery  material,  mix  and  shake  the 
whole  up  lightly  together,  and  allow  it  to  ferment  for 
two  or  three  days,  then  turn  again,  after  which  the 
bed  may  be  made.  As  the  season  is  now  rather  late, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  buy  or  get  plants  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  such  as  to  favour  a  steady 
and  free  growth.  During  the  prevalence  of  east  winds 
much  might  be  done  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  bed 
by  covering  it  over  at  night  with  dry  mats.  Such  a 
bed  would  be  most  useful  to  anyone  now  for  raising  the 
seeds  mentioned  above,  and  also  for  striking  cuttings 
and  propagating  generally  various  subjects  that  like 
bottom-heat. 

The  Herb  Border. 

Those  who  grow  Mint,  Thyme,  Marjoram,  or  Sage, 
should  now  renew  their  borders  or  do  them  up  afresh 
for  the  summer.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  lift 
the  whole  of  the  plants,  and  after  giving  the  border 
a  proper  manuring  dig  it  deeply.  The  herbs  may  then 
be  planted  afresh  in  lines  at  regular  distances  apart, 
using  good  strong  healthy  pieces.  The  Sage,  if  the 
plants  are  old  and  worn  out,  might  be  best  renewed 
by  sowing  seeds  afresh  under  glass,  and  putting  out 
the  young  plants  when  established.  Should  dry 
weather  intervene  after  planting,  water  till  the  plants 
are  established,  after  which  they  will  grow  away 
vigorously. 

Primroses  from  Wantage. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  improvements  are  still 
being  effected  amongst  these  beautiful  and  sweet- 
scented  old-fashioned  flowers.  A  boxful  of  flowers  of 
a  good  strain  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  William  Caudwell, 
The  Ivies,  Wantage,  in  which  great  variety  is 
exhibited,  from  pure  white  with  a  golden  yellow  eye, 
through  rose,  red,  and  purple  to  deep  maroon,  almost 
black  shades.  In  one  instance  the  corolla  is  distinctly 
and  conspicuously  variegated  with  white  and  purple, 
with  the  usual  yellow  eye  so  prevalent  in  the  genus. 
The  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers  are  also  note¬ 
worthy.  Many  of  them  exhibit  a  hold  and  distinct 
gold  lacing.  But  a  special  feature  to  be  noticed  is 
that  the  calyx,  in  many  cases,  has  a  tendency  to 
become  enlarged  and  petaloid,  so  that  the  flowers  are 
developed  hose-in-hose  fashion.  More  interesting 
botanically  is  the  development  of  the  calyx  into  green 
leaves,  as  in  the  variety  spoken  of  as  Jack-in-the-Green. 
The  corolla  nestles  in  a  rosette  of  green  leaves,  which 
represent  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  while  the  lower, 
tubular,  and  prismatic  or  five-angled  portion  attains 
unusual  dimensions.  This  freak  is  exhibited  by 
many  different  laced  kinds,  as  well  as  by  a  white  one. 
The  margins  of  the  corolla  in  the  latter  case  are 
crenate,  resembling  the  margins  of  the  leafy  calyx 
lobes  or  those  of  the  true  leaves  themselves.  The 
extreme  hardiness  of  these  beautiful  garden  flowers, 
and  their  easy  culture,  recommends  them  to  amateurs 
especially,  as  well  as  other  growers. 

- — >T<- - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  Gentianella. 

I  had  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
Gentiana  acaulis  (Gentianella)  till  they  lately  bloomed 
at  Oakwood.  The  gorgeous  blue  of  the  type,  especially 
when  grown  in  full  sunshine,  might  make  it  seem  that 
any  change  in  colour  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  the  varieties  are  all  of 
delicate  tints  of  colour,  no  comparison  is  provoked. 
My  son,  Mr.  Scott  Wilson,  while  studying  Swiss  birds 
in  1885  and  1886,  did  not  forget  the  Wisley  garden, 
and  when  among  the  Gentianellas,  collected  those  of 
abnormal  colours  and  sent  them  home.  They  are  now 
established,  and  though  small  plants,  are  blooming 
well.  One  is  pale  azure-blue,  another  white  faintly 
tinted  with  pale  blue,  while  the  third  is  white  tinted 
with  pink-purple,  the  reverse  of  the  throat  being  of 
a  full  pink-purple.  An  artist  friend  has  taken  their 
portraits. — George  F.  Wilson,  HeatherbanJc,  Weybridge 
Heath,  April  30th. 

Iris  caucasica. 

Possibly  this  hardy  early  spring-flowering  Iris  is 
better  known  under  the  name  of  I.  orcliioides,  as  we 
noted  it  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Halo  Farm, 
Tottenham.  Whether  grown  in  pots  or  in  a  cool  house 
out  of  doors,  it  is  equally  beautiful,  and  has  been 
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flowering  for  some  time  unprotected  on  the  rockery  in 
the  nursery  mentioned.  The  stems  are  leafy  to  the 
top,  with  the  linear  channelled  bright  green  leaves 
arranged  in  two  rows,  and  so  different  in  appearance 
from  Irises  in  general  that  there  is  some  excuse  for 
applying  the  name  I.  orchioides.  The  flowers  are 
large  for  an  early-flowering  species,  and  bright  golden 
yellow,  with  two  black  spots  on  the  falls,  which  are 
the  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  organs  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  succession  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  bracts. 

Saxifraga  coedifolia  purpurea. 

The  variety  here  mentioned  is  the  darkest  flowered  of 
all  the  Megasea  section,  with  the  exception  of  S.  pur- 
purascens,  a  Himalayan  species,  whereas  the  subject 
under  notice  comes  from  Siberia,  and  is  consequently 
much  hardier.  The  purple  flower  scapes  rise  well 
above  the  foliage,  exhibiting  the  deep  purple  blooms  to 
advantage.  Being  of  vigorous  growth  and  perfectly 
hardy,  it  should  be  planted  on  prominent  places  of  the 
rockery,  where  it  has  plenty  of  room  to  develop  and 
make  itself  as  conspicuous  as  its  merits  deserve.  In  a 
sheltered  sunny  spot  the  flowers  will  expand  earlier, 
but  the  crowns  ripen  better  and  the  flowers  are  finer 
and  more  robust  when  the  plants  are  grown  on  a  fully- 
exposed  position.  It  is  now  flowering  on  the  rockery 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Saxifkaga  purpurascens. 

In  this  we  have  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  Megasea 
section  of  Saxifrages,  with  rich  purple  flowers  produced 
in  panicles  on  purple  scapes,  rising  from  a  tuft  of 
leathery-looking  leaves,  that  are  also  heavily  stained 
with  purple,  giving  them  a  metallic  appearance.  The 
latter  are  also  obsoletely  toothed  at  the  margin,  almost 
entire,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  those  of  the  other 
members  of  this  giant-leaved  group,  and  are  both 
dwarfer  and  more  refined  in  appearance.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1850.  We  noticed  it  in  flower  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s 
nursery,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham.  There  are  also  two 
other  noteworthy  kinds — namely,  S.  Stracheyi  Milesii, 
with  pure  white  flowers,  and  ciliate  serrated  leaves, 
sessile  on  the  sheathing  base  ;  and  S.  S.  pubescens, 
with  shortly- stalked  leaves,  roughly  pubescent  at  the 
margin,  and  having  pure  white  flowers.  The  latter  is 
intermediate  between  the  type  and  S.  S.  thysanodes, 
which  has  coarse  hairy  leaves. 

POLEMONIUM  CONFEKTUM. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  many  of  the  species  and 
forms  of  Polemonium  are  rather  confused  and  difficult 
of  discrimination,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  this 
Rocky  Mountain  species,  which  was  introduced  as 
recently  as  1885,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
new.  The  flowers  are  rich  blue,  funnel-shaped,  and 
aggregated  umbel  fashion  on  the  top  of  slightly  leafy 
stems  about  6  ins.  in  height.  The  leaves  are  linear  in 
outline,  and  pinnate,  with  the  leaflets  densely  crowded 
in  threes  all  along  each  side,  giving  them  a  most 
curious  and  distinct  appearance.  In  fact  they  might 
be  compared  to  those  of  a  Milfoil,  with  very  broad 
segments,  or  rather  to  the  less  well-known  Ivesia. 
It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham. 


Triteleia  uniflora. 

This  pretty  little  bulbous  plant  is  very  showy  now  on 
the  herbaceous  border,  and  although  there  is  only  one 
flower  on  each  stalk  (hence  its  name),  yet  they  are  verv 
freely  produced.  The  past  season  being  so  dry  has 
doubtless  suited  it,  as  I  never  remember  seeing  it  any¬ 
thing  like  equal  to  what  it  has  been  for  the  past 
fortnight.  In  colour,  it  varies  from  white  with 
porcelain-blue  shading  to  light  blue. 

Anemone  apennina. 

Amongst  the  Windflowers  the  subject  of  this  note  is 
well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  Its  pretty  clean 
blue  flowers  are  very  light  and  effective  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  stand  well  for  that  object.  It  will  grow 
in  almost  any  situation,  but  as  may  naturally  be 
expected,  flowering  earlier  when  in  a  warm  sheltered 
spot. 

Anemone  fulgens. 

This  species  is  also  very  showy  just  now,  being  of 
bright  scarlet  with  dark  centre.  It  is  a  rich-looking 
flower,  whether  in  the  border  or  in  a  cut  state,  and 
being  an  old  inhabitant  of  gardens,  it  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  large  clumps,  thus  making  a  striking 
object  in  its  season.  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  in  the 
double  form  to  cause  it  to  become  such  a  favourite  in 
some  quarters  ;  certainly  for  appearance  and  effective¬ 
ness  the  single  is  far  to  the  front. — E.  Dumper. 


Primula  acaulis,  Scott  Wilson. 

This  striking  and  showy  variety  seems  a  great  advance 
towards  a  true  blue  Primrose.  The  old-fashioned  P. 
elatior  ccerulea,  although  pretty  in  itself,  is  in  no  way 
to  be  compared  with  the  intense  bluish  violet  of  the 
variety  under  notice.  The  golden  yellow  band  sur¬ 
rounding  the  mouth  of  the  tube  gives  a  lively  expression 
to  the  dark  colour  of  the  lamina.  It  is  now  flowering 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm, 
Tottenham. 


Primula  denticulata. 

Amongst  early-flowering  plants  P.  denticulata  and  its 
varieties  hold  a  foremost  place.  Hot  particular  as  to 
soil  or  situation,  they  lighten  up  the  garden  during  the 
early  days  of  spring  in  a  very  cheerful  manner,  and  later 
in  the  season  the  foliage  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
especially  that  of  varieties  which  show  the  yellow  mealy 
dust  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  best  method  of 
obtaining  a  stock  of  plants  is  by  seed,  which  germinates 
very  freely  when  sown  in  cold  frames,  and  a  few  packets 
obtained  from  different  seedsmen  will  give  a  good  variety. 

Iris  tuberosa. 

This  is  an  interesting  little  flower  that  deserves  more 
attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
external  divisions  are  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  very 
faintly  tinged  with  yellow,  reminding  one  of  a  small 
fragment  of  velvet.  A  few  pots  or  pans  of  this 
plant  are  worth  a  corner  in  the  cold  frame,  as  in  this 
position  it  flowers  a  little  earlier  than  in  the  open. 

Early  Anemones. 

Ho  garden  should  be  without  a  few  plants  of  A.  apen¬ 
nina  blanda.  It  is  a  lovely  deep  blue  flower,  and  runs 
the  Snowdrop  very  close  for  being  the  earliest  to  bloom. 
On  a  sunny  bank,  or  in  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the 
rock  garden,  is  its  best  position  for  early  flowers. 

The  Pasque  Flower. 

Anemone  pulsatilla  is  another  Anemone  that  should 
finda  place  where  early  blooms  are  admired.  It  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  is  especially  happy  where 
it  can  find  chalk.  Being  a  British  plant,  it  has  an  extra 
claim  to  a  good  position  in  an  English  flower  garden. 

Anemone  nemorosa  alba  plena. 

The  double  form  of  the  "Wood  Anemone,  is  flowering 
very  freely  with  us  on  heavy  clay  soil,  and  is  certainly 
a  desirable  plant  for  such  a  position.  It  is  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  subjects  that  should  be  planted 
largely  anywhere  in  the  wild  garden  that  is  not  specially 
devoted  to  other  plants. — J.  TP.  0.,  Pinner. 
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Pansies  and  Violas. — Among  the  useful  plants 
of  hardy  nature  to  give  an  early  and  permanent  display 
of  inflorescence  throughout  the  season,  none  are  more 
serviceable  than  Pansies  and  Violas  raised  from  seed. 
Early  last  August  we  sowed  some  packets  of  these 
purchased  from  two  distinguished  growers,  pricked 
them  out  on  a  border  facing  the  east  (the  only  space 
we  had  at  liberty  at  the  time),  and  late  in  autumn 
frames  were  placed  over  the  seedlings.  They  are  now 
in  excellent  order  for  planting  out — coming  into  flower 
at  once  they  give  a  lively  effect.  There  have  been  few 
losses  in  wintering  them,  and  on  deeply  cultivated 
ground,  well  enriched  with  manure,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  failure.  By  obtaining  seed  from  select  stocks, 
excellent  large  flowers  may  be  relied  on,  and  the  vigour 
of  the  plants,  as  well  as  their  free-flowering  proclivities, 
render  them  decidedly  superior  to  plants  from  cuttings. 
We  have  some  thousands  of  choice  rooted  cuttings, 
which  were  struck  in  the  borders  beside  the  seedlings, 
and  their  value  is  in  having  the  colours  distinct  for 
bedding.  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  these  can  be 
grown  successfully  by  deep  trenching. — Caledonian. 

Hardiness  of  Beetroot.  —  When  recently 
clearing  off  some  bedding  plants  which  had  been  left 
to  cover  the  ground  during  winter  we  found  in  a 
breadth  of  Antennaria  a  number  of  roots  of  Beet,  which 
had  remained  after  the  tops  had  died  down,  after  doing 
duty  as  “  dot  ”  plants.  They  were  perfectly  sound,  and 
apparently  uninjured  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Beet  is  valued  by  many  when  dug  fresh  from  the  soil, 
in  preference  to  the  roots  which  have  been  lifted  and 
stored,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  this,  as  they  are  very 
tender,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured  when  removed  fresh 
from  the  land  to  the  culinary  department.  We  often 
keep  roots  late  into  winter  in  the  ground  by  drawing 
soil  over  them,  forming  ridges  ;  but  when  the  crop  has 
to  be  lifted  and  stored,  there  is  not  a  more  satisfactory 


system  than  by  placing  the  roots  into  pits— not  too  high 
— and  covering  them  with  soil. — Caledonian. 

Rhododendrons  grown  without  Peat. — 
We  have  heard  much  about  this  lately,  but  the  idea  is 
a  very  old  one,  and  all  who  have  peat  in  abundance  (as 
is  so  common  on  many  northern  estates)  will  make  use 
of  their  advantage.  Loams  differ  very  much,  and 
where  lime  and  chalk  abound  in  the  soil,  few  finely- 
grown  Rhododendrons  will  be  seen.  We  could  refer  to 
many  parts  of  England  where  their  growth,  in  the 
loam  of  the  district,  was  tried  in  the  most  indefatigable 
manner  with  but  poor  success.  We  know  what  it  is  to 
have  the  greatest  of  success  by  planting  as  undergrowths 
in  plantations,  slopes  of  hills,  as  well  as  to  belt  round 
and  clothe  pleasure  grounds.  We  also  know  what  it  is 
to  try  the  same  thing  elsewhere  and  be  rewarded  by 
the  most  miserable  results— rusty  stunted  growths 
everywhere.  The  hardy  Pontieum,  used  so  extensively 
for  undergrowth  in  the  north,  seldom  fails,  but  the 
finer  class  of  hybrids  grown  under  similar  conditions, 
and  although  grafted  on  the  Pontieum,  are  not  quite  so 
manageable.  We  have  planted  in  Wilts,  Oxfordshire, 
and  Suffolk,  in  the  soil  of  the  district,  but  the  work 
was  a  failure  compared  with  the  same  system  adopted 
in  the  north.  For  the  last  five  seasons  we  have  planted 
considerable  consignments  of  choice  kinds  as  well  as 
the  Pontieum  class,  but  can  tell  to  a  plant  where  peat 
has  been  well  mixed  along  with  the  natural  soil. 
Mulching  with  well-rotted  manure  is  also  a  capital 
adjunct  to  the  free  growth  and  fine  flowering  of 
Rhododendrons. — Caledonian. 

Spurs  on  Fruit  Trees. — It  has  never  been  our 
privilege  to  see  a  finer  promise  of  fruit  than  is  exhi¬ 
bited  on  wall  trees  generally  this  year.  We  have 
always  been  in  touch  with  the  system  of  inducing  spurs 
to  form  all  over  the  trees,  and  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  these,  well  managed,  there  need  be  little 
fear  of  good  supplies  of  fruit  being  forthcoming  at  the 
proper  season.  There  are  some,  however,  who  adopted 
the  system  of  spurring  trees,  and  give  it  up  as  a  failure, 
and  no  wonder,  because  the  system  is  adverse  to 
fruitfulness.  When  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow 
outward  from  the  walls,  and  added  to  year  by  year, 
fruit-setting  and  maturing  is  rendered  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  appearance  becomes  hideous.  The 
practice  of  some  is  to  retain  gross  watery  wood  which 
cannot  be  induced  to  form  fruit  spurs  ;  others  pinch  the 
wood  back  so  close  that  the  growth  starts  from  the 
base,  and  does  not  ripen.  To  get  spurs  formed  which 
remain  close  to  the  wall  is  simple  and  effectual.  After 
the  trees  have  made  shoots,  as  may  be  desired,  all  over 
the  walls  equidistant,  we  make  use  of  the  roots  ;  not 
by  encouraging  them  to  run  right  across  the  ground, 
but  by  cutting  back  all  which  are  inclined  to  be  gross, 
keeping  the  ground  firm  round  about  them  till  the 
space  becomes  matted  like  a  turf  with  roots,  and  when 
there  is  such  a  mass  of  fibre  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
having  an  abundance  of  short,  natural  spurs.  Th6 
appearance  of  the  trees  are  very  handsome  when  the 
branches  are  perfectly  straight,  widening  at  the  ends 
to  about  15  ins.  or  so,  and  on  one,  or  both  sides, 
clustered  with  spurs  as  close  to  the  wall  as  they  can 
stick.  When  any  symptoms  of  grossness  appears  it 
is  easy  to  regulate  the  growth  by  timely  stopping.  As 
spurs  become  old  they  are  cut  out,  and  by  keeping  the 
trees  fairly  vigorous  the  vacant  spaces  are  easily  filled. 
We  never  at  any  time  had  such  crops  of  Cherries  as 
last  year,  and  the  present  season  all  the  trees  are  a 
mass  of  fruit-buds.  Morello  trees  seem  overladen 
with  buds,  both  on  spurred  trees  and  those  with  shoots 
laid  in  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  roots  have  had  more 
manipulation  than  the  branches.  It  is  useless,  as  well  as 
being  against  nature,  to  cut  and  chop  young  wood  with 
the  view  of  forming  fruit-buds  if  the  roots  are  allowed 
to  run  wild.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  spurs,  but 
the  management  of  them  is  the  cause  of  it. — Caledonian. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
night  in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Alex.  M’Kinnon,  occupying  the  chair.  Mr. 
W.  Ivison  Macadam  delivered  a  lecture  on  “The 
Elements  present  in  Plants.”  After  referring  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  practical  gardeners,  he 
showed  the  connection  between  chemistry,  the  plant, 
the  soil,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  plant  grew. 
Regarding  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plant  in 
health  and  disease,  he  stated  that  the  problem  in 
reality  was,  “  How  can  I  grow  the  best  plants,  obtain 
the  best  blooms,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  my 
specimens  in  the  best  health?”  The  constituents 
present  in  plants  were  next  alluded  to,  and  the  source 
of  these  was  shown. 
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Pelargoniums. 

The  value  of  the  show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  for 
spring  and  summer  embellishment  cannot  he  over¬ 
estimated,  for  their  varied  colours  and  free-blooming 
propensities  make  the  flowering  house  exceedingly  gay 
for  a  long  time.  They  should  now  be  in  vigorous 
growth,  and  throwing  up  their  trusses,  if  not  already 
in  bloom.  For  early  flowering,  which  means  a  little 
gentle  forcing,  two  white  varieties — viz.,  Venus  de 
Milo  and  Volonte  Nationale — are  well  adapted.  I  saw 
at  Mr.  Cannell’s  nursery,  a  few  days  ago,  a  pure  white 
sport  from  the  old  rosy  carmine-coloured  Madame 
Thibaut,  which,  if  it  is  fixed,  will  be  valuable  in  many 
ways.  As  a  purple,  Lady  Isabel  is  one  of  the  best. 
Now,  in  order  to  make  good  specimen  plants,  the  side 
branches  should  be  tied  out  to  neat  stakes,  those  made 
from  osiers  being  the  best.  It  is  surprising  how  plants 
fill  out  with  their  flower-trusses  when  the  branches  are 
tied  out  in  this  way.  The  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  crowded,  or  they  will  become  drawn.  A  free 
circulation  of  air  is  necessary  at  all  times,  and  as  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  will  sometimes  become  soiled,  the 
foliage  should  be  washed,  using  a  syringe  and  soft 
water.  If  it  be  applied  to  plants  in  bloom,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  blossoms  are  not  saturated.  As  soon 
as  green-fly  puts  in  an  appearance,  the  plants  should 
be  well  fumigated  with  tobacco-smoke,  taking  care  that 
while  it  is  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects,  it  is  not 
powerful  enough  materially  to  injure  the  blossoms. 
During  warm  dry  weather,  the  plants  will  need  careful 
watering,  as  they  soon  feel  the  effects  of  drought.  A 
dose  of  clear  weak  manure-water  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage,  administered  once  or  twice  a  week. — R.  D. 

Intermediate  Stocks. 

Plants  of  white  Intermediate  Stocks  are  now  a 
good  feature  in  my  cold  house.  The  plants  bloomed  in 
the  open  ground  last  summer  ;  in  the  autumn  I  lifted 
them  carefully  and  potted  them  into  48-sized  pots,  in 
which  they  were  wintered,  and  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  put  forth  growth  I  shifted  them  into  24-sized  pots, 
and  since  early  in  April  they  have  given  me  good  heads 
of  bloom,  and  I  have  found  them  very  useful  for  cutting 
from.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  the  flower  stalks  made 
last  season  were  cut  back  hard  to  the  plants,  with  the 
advantage  that  the  plants  broke  out  with  a  free  growth 
and  have  bloomed  abundantly.  I  do  not  get  such  fine 
trusses  as  from  vigorous  young  seedling  plants,  but 
they  are  very  acceptable  notwithstanding.  Treated  in 
this  way  Stocks  might  go  on  blooming  for  years,  but 
it  would  no  doubt  be  asked,  Is  it  worth  while  following 
such  a  practice  ? — R.  I). 

Dahlias. 

May  is  the  month  for  obtaining  green  spring-struck 
plants  from  the  nursery.  For  general  purposes  they 
are  decidedly  the  best.  They  are  sent  out  from  the 
nurseries  laid  down  in  hampers,  packed  in  plenty  of 
light  soft  moss,  which,  when  it  is  properly  done,  does 
the  plants  but  little  injury  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
received,  they  should  be  carefully  unpacked,  placed  in 
a  cold  frame,  sprinkled  overhead,  and  then  kept  close 
for  a  day  or  two  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
journey,  and  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  Thousands  of 
plants  are  sent  out  in  this  way  from  the  nurseries 
during  May.  They  are  in  thumb  pots  for  convenience 
of  transit,  and  they  soon  fill  the  small  space  with 
roots.  Then  they  should  be  re-potted  into  48’s  or  36’s, 
according  to  their  size  and  strength,  and  be  encouraged 
to  grow  on  into  size  for  planting  out  the  first  week  in 
June.  That  is  quite  early  enough  ;  but  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  dry  time,  watering  should  be  carefully  attended 
to.  If  the  nights  be  frosty,  the  frame  in  which  the 
plants  are  placed  should  be  carefully  covered  up  so 
that  they  are  not  injured  from  this  cause.  Slugs  and 
snails  should  also  be  looked  after.  On  no  account 
should  the  plants  be  allowed  to  become  drawn  ;  the 
aim  of  the  grower  should  be  to  keep  them  as  sturdy, 
dwarf,  and  tough  as  possible,  so  as  to  take  as  little 
harm  as  possible  from  cold  weather  after  being  planted 
out. — R.  D.  _ _ 

Golden  Variegated  Holly. — We  learn  from  Messrs. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  of  Carlisle,  that  they  were  the 
purchasers,  at  the  sale  on  April  27th,  at  the  Lawson 
Company’s  Nursery,  Bangholm,  Edinburgh,  of  the 
entire  stock  of  the  new  Golden  variegated  variety  of 
Ilex  Aquifolium  Hodgensi.  The  stock  consists  of  some 
two  dozen  plants,  and  with  them  were  sold  the  plant 
of  Hodgen’s  Holly,  from  which  the  first  grafts  were 
taken. 


EFFECT  OF  IVY  ON  WALLS. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  climbers,  and  the  most 
generally  cultivated  are  the  various  varieties  of  Hedera 
helix  (the  Common  Ivy),  and  very  well  does  a  wall, 
whatever  may  be  its  position,  look  when  well  covered 
and  nicely  kept.  Ivy  is  especially  valuable  for  north 
walls,  where  the  choice  of  subjects  is  not  so  large  as  on 
other  aspects.  I  am  aware  that  I  tread  on  somewhat 
dangerous  ground,  when  I  say,  that  if  many  a  damp 
house  was  covered  with  Ivy  it  would  be  drier ;  I  have 
often  recommended  it  for  that  purpose,  and  beneficially 
in  some  cases  to  my  own  knowledge,  although  it  has 
not  yet  in  all  cases  become  sufficiently  established  to 
prove  itself.  I  have  often  read  controversies  on  this 
subject,  viz.,  whether  it  has  a  tendency  to  dry  walls  or 
keep  them  damp,  and  have  from  the  arguments  always 
inclined  to  the  view  that  it  is  beneficially  used  when 
placed  on  any  damp  wall. 

During  the  past  season  my  views  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  strengthened  on  that  point.  Owing  to 
alterations  here,  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  a 
limestone  wall,  450  yds.  in  length  and  of  various 
heights,  which  was  covered  with  Ivy  in  places,  some  of 
it  being  very  old,  the  stem  at  the  ground-line  and  for 
1  ft.  high  being  5  ins.  or  6  ins.  in  diameter.  The  wall 
at  this  spot  being  12  ft.  in  height,  the  Ivy  had  grown 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  above  it,  and  not  having  been  clipped  for 
years,  looked  an  old  object  that  one  would  like  to 
preserve.  This  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  highest 
and  best  covered,  was  in  by  far  the  better  state  of  pre¬ 
servation,  and  almost  as  dry  as  the  back  of  a  chimney 
in  ordinary  use,  the  mortar  being  extremely  good  and 
sound  throughout.  I  could  not  help  noticing  that 
wherever  the  Ivy  had  been  any  length  of  time,  there 
the  wall  was  soundest,  and  in  places  where  there  was 
no  Ivy,  but  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
was  worse.  The  mortar  was  very  bad,  and  the  wall, 
although  not  what  could  be  called  wet,  was  decidedly 
damp.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  it  had  all  been  built  at 
one  time. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  walls  here  are 
not  finished  flat  on  the  top,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
England  ;  hut  the  last  tier  of,  say,  about  1  ft.  is  sloped 
sharply  to  the  outside— a  very  good  idea,  thus  throwing 
the  rain  down  the  outside  of  the  wall,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  soak  into  it.  The  facts  referred  to  being 
so  strong  a  case  to  my  own  mind,  I  cannot  help 
bringing  them  before  the  readers  of  this  journal. — 
E.  Dumpier,  Limerick. 

- - 

DAFFODILS  AT  TOTTENHAM. 

Ardent  admirers  of  this  beautiful  class  of  spring 
flowers  could  not  fail  to  be  delighted  by  an  inspection 
of  the  fields  that  are  devoted  to  their  culture  by  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware.  The  variations  are  almost  limitless  in  many 
of  the  common  species,  such  as  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus,  N.  incomparabilis,  N.  bicolor,  N.  moschatus, 
N.  poeticus,  and  the  numerous  garden  hybrids  that  have 
sprung  from  these,  so  that  the  intending  cultivator,  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  selection  of  the  leading  types,  could 
have  no  better  opportunity  of  doing  it  than  by  seeing 
them  side  by  side  in  the  open  ground.  For  con¬ 
spicuousness,  even  at  a  distance,  no  class  of  spring 
flowers  have  a  more  telling  appearance,  whether  in 
beds,  borders,  or  on  the  grass,  where  they  should  he 
planted  by  hundreds  and  thousands  on  every  demesne, 
and  if  associated  with  trees,  all  the  better. 

Of  the  choicest  of  the  various  forms  that  have  sprung 
from  the  common  English  Daffodil  or  are  closely 
related  to  it,  we  can  only  mention  a  tithe,  including 
such  grand  varieties  as  Maximus,  Golden  Spur,  Ard 
High,  Henry  Irving,  Rugilobus,  Pallidus  priecox, 
Lobularis,  Golden  Plover,  known  also  as  Golden 
Princess,  Achilles,  Cambricus,  Major,  Scoticus,  Regina 
Margherita,  with  golden  midribs  on  sulphur- coloured 
segments  ;  Blondin,  the  Tenby  Daffodil  (N.  obvallaris), 
and  Tottenham  Yellow.  The  earliest  to  come  into 
flower  are  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  Pallidus  prsecox,  and 
N.  minimus,  which  burst  through  the  ground  during 
the  cold  winds  of  March,  which  they  seem  to  defy.  A 
few  flowers  of  the  first  two  mentioned  still  linger, 
owing  to  the  excessive  lateness  of  the  season.  Although 
we  cannot  admire  the  double  forms  so  much,  yet  there 
are  many  who  would  be  delighted  with  Telamonius 
plenus,  Capax  or  Eystettensis  (Queen  Anne’s  Daffodil), 
Rip  Yan  Winkle  (a  singular  curiosity),  Pumilus  plenus, 
with  huge  heads  of  two  shades  of  yellow,  and  others  of 
the  yellow  types. 

The  white  and  lemon-coloured  Daffodils  of  the 
N.  moschatus  type,  on  account  of  their  exceeding 
grace  and  prettiness,  should  not  be  omitted  from  any 


collection.  Foremost  among  these  are  Cemuus,  C. 
tortuosus,  C.  plenus,  the  double  form,  and  others, 
most  of  which  are  characterised  by  strikingly  nodding 
or  drooping  white  flowers,  with  a  long  yellow  trumpet, 
fading  almost  to  white.  Some  of  the  largest  and 
grandest  of  all  Daffodils  have  sprung  from  N.  bicolor, 
and  already  include  Bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Empress, 
Emperor,  Princess,  and  Dean  Herbert.  The  last  has 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  segments  yellow,  while  those 
of  Emperor  are  wholly  yellow.  The  others  have  white 
segments,  and  all  have  huge  bright  yellow  trumpets, 
which  are  truly  the  pride  of  any  garden. 

There  seems  no  limit  to  the  variation  of  N.  incom¬ 
parabilis  with  the  hybrids  that  owe  their  origin  in  part 
to  it.  The  huge  flowers  of  Sir  Watkin  and  Nelsoni 
major,  together  with  Hume’s  Giant  and  Leedsii 
amabilis,  would  be  hard  to  beat.  In  the  wake  of  these 
follow  a  long  list  of  the  short-trumpet  types,  differing 
in  the  relative  width  of  segments,  and  the  length, 
breadth  and  colour  of  the  crown,  while  it  is  hard  to 
find  fault  with  anything  except  the  number  of  names 
applied.  The  following  are  very  distinct  and  worthy 
of  cultivation N.  i.  Stella,  Hudihras,  Cynosure, 
Glow,  Frank  Miles,  Pallidus,  Mary  Anderson,  Semi¬ 
partita,  Princess  Mary,  Barri  conspicua,  and  Flore 
pleno.  Of  hybrid  forms  there  are  Hume’s  Sulphur, 
Hume’s  Concolor,  Leedsii,  Burbidgei,  and  Macleayi, 
with  white  segments  and  golden  crown. 

Above  all  these  are  numerous  species  and  varieties 
that  lend  a  charm  to  every  nook  of  the  garden,  and 
cannot  be  omitted  from  the  list.  The  fragrant  N. 
poeticus  keeps  up  a  show  from  April  to  June  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  varies  with  the  season,  com¬ 
mencing  with  N.  p.  angustifolius  and  N.  p.  ornatus, 
and  terminating  with  N.  p.  flore  pleno,  with  double 
Gardenia-like  flowers.  Then  there  is  N.  Johnstoni 
(graceful  and  pretty),  N.  odorus,  N.  o.  rugulosus, 
N.  o.  minor  flore  pleno,  and  the  many  and  beautiful 
forms  of  N.  triandrus,  including  N.  t.  albus,  N. 
cyclamineus,  N.  calathinus,  N.  bulbocodium,  N.  b. 
citrinus,  and  N.  rupicola — the  latter  being  allied  to 
N.  juncifolius — all  of  which,  if  they  would  take  kindly 
to  our  climate,  would  be  valued  as  are  the  Violet 
and  the  Primrose. 

- ->2:o - 

CARPENTERIA  CALIFORNIA. 

Some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  Californian  shrub  may 
be  gleaned  from  our  illustration,  which  shows  the  flowers 
natural  size.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  plant, 
it  may  create  some  surprise  when  we  say  that  it  belongs 
to  the  Saxifrage  family  ;  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  our 
best  authorities  place  the  Currants  and  Gooseberries, 
Deutzias  and  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus)  in  this  order, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in  shrubs  being 
placed  here.  Jamesia  a'mericana  is  a  hardy  shrub 
also  belonging  to  the  order.  Only  one  species  of  Car¬ 
pentaria  is  known,  and  that  is  a  shrub  attaining  a  large 
size  in  its  native  home,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  California, 
from  whence  it  was  imported  to  this  country  in  1SS0. 
In  the  more  favoured  parts  of  Great  Britain  we  may 
fairly  expect  it  to  prove  hardy,  and  we  have  seen  it 
against  a  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  it 
flowered.  The  leathery  dark  green  leaves  are  persistent, 
about  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  in  length,  and  quite  entire.  The 
pure  white  flowers  are  developed  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  along  the  branches,  and  are  shown  off  to  the  best 
advantage  by  the  dark  green  foliage.  When  it  becomes 
more  common,  which  we  hope  it  will  soon  be,  a  more 
definite  idea  as  to  its  relative  hardiness  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  obtained.  It  grows  readily, 
although  comparatively  slowly,  in  any  good  loamy 
garden  soil. 

- - 

MR.  BULL’S  ORCHID  EXHI¬ 

BITION. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusually  cold  nature  of  the 
spring,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  generally,  the 
annual  show  of  Orchids  made  by  Mr.  William  Bull,  of 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  an  early  visit  enables  us  to  say  that  it  surpasses 
any  of  its  predecessors,  a  magnificent  display  greeting 
the  visitor  on  entering.  The  plants  are  arranged  on  a 
groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  which  shows  them 
off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  furnishes  a  hint  that 
might  be  turned  to  profitable  account  by  Orchid  growers 
in  general.  All  pots  and  the  stems  of  deciduous  kinds 
are  concealed  from  view,  and  the  general  effect  is 
charming. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  occasion,  or  to  enumerate  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  choice  subjects  now  in  flower.  The  graceful  arch- 
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ing  sprays  of  Odontoglossums  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  effect,  and  include  such  fine  things  as 
0.  Harryanum,  0.  Wilckeanum  albens,  a  rare  variety, 
with  a  white  ground  colour  ;  0.  Ruckerianum,  0. 
hieroglyphicum,  the  violet-purple  flowered  0.  Edouardi, 
a  large  and  richly  coloured  form  of  0.  polyxanthum, 
and  the  charming  0.  citrosmum  rubrum.  Amongst 
beautiful  natural  hybrid  forms  are  0.  venustum  and  0. 
conspicuum.  The  extensive  and  extremely  varied 
genus  Oncidium  is  as  richly  represented  as  the  above, 
including  such  grand  subjects  as  0.  Krameri,  0.  Mar- 
shallianum,  with  a  huge  panicled  inflorescence,  0. 
concolor,  0.  crispum  punctatum,  and  large-flowered, 
richly-coloured  forms  of  0.  fuscatum.  Climbing  or 
twining  forms  of  the  micropilia  section  are  represented 
by  the  curious  0.  inseulptum  and  the  beautiful  parti¬ 
coloured  0.  superbiens. 

Already  the  Cattleyas  of  the  Mendelii  type  are 


notable  for  the  size  and  rich  shades  of  yellow  of  its 
flowers ;  while  D.  Brymerianum  will  always  excite 
admiration  for  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its  flowers, 
the  lip  of  which  is  cut  into  long  branching  fringes. 
We  cannot  omit  the  beautiful  D.  albo-sanguineum  nor 
D.  tortile,  with  its  huge  shell-formed  primrose  lip. 
No  purer  or  more  chaste  form  exists  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
alba  than  that  which  we  noticed  some  time  ago,  and 
which  is  still  in  flower,  accompanied  by  L.  S.  aureola, 
with  a  peculiar  orange  labellum.  What  a  contrast  in 
general  aspect  is  exhibited  by  the  singular-looking 
flowers  of  L.  gigantea  !  nor  is  any  species  more  de¬ 
liciously  fragrant  than  L.  Esmeralda. 

Cypripediums  are  represented  by  the  charming  C. 
Godefroyte,  the  yellow  C.  Druryi,  the  bold  C.  Dauthieri, 
the  polished  C.  vernixium,  C.  stelligerum  and  C. 
caudatum  roseum,  the  queen  of  the  group,  with  petals 
2  ft.  in  length.  Cymbidium  Lowianum  is  now  in  flower, 
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NOTES  ON  CROPPING. 

It  is  not  possible  for  gardeners  to  have  the  same 
number  of  crops  or  the  changes  of  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  northern  and  cold  districts  as  can  be  had 
in  southern  and  other  parts  favoured  by  warmth  and 
climatic  influences.  But  it  is  in  many  cases  noticeable 
that  gardens  are  not  always  turned  to  the  best  account. 
The  quick-cropping  process  is  not  adopted,  as  some 
believe  that  such  would  wear  out  the  ground  very 
quickly  and  render  it  unproductive.  But  we  believe  in 
the  good  old  market  system  (such  as  we  took  part  in 
around  London  in  our  boyhood)  of  putting  plenty  in 
and  taking  abundance  out.  Ground  highly  cultivated, 
with  abundance  of  manure  and  free  action  of  the  spade 
in  it,  will  never  fail  to  produce  plentiful  and  good 
crops.  At  this  season  it  is  highly  necessary,  especially 
where  gardens  are  proportionately  small,  to  make  special 
arrangements  as  to  the  portion  of  ground  each  main 
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Caepentekia  californica  :  Flowers  white. 


numerous  and  beautifully  varied,  including  C.  M.  Rex, 
the  king  of  this  section,  C.  M.  tincta  and  C.  M. 
grandis,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  a  large 
strongly  undulated  lip  of  an  intense  purple  colour.  A 
handsome  new  Cattleya  named  C.  signata  is  particularly 
chaste.  We  noticed  about  a  dozen  flowers  on  two  spikes 
of  C.  Lawrenciana,  while  another  plant  bore  flowers  of 
remarkable  size.  Equally  varied  were  the  forms  of  C. 
Skinneri,  large  masses  of  which  were  very  floriferous. 
To  these  must  be  added  C.  Schroderse,  C.  Trian® 
magnifica,  and  C.  Leopoldi,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
notable  for  their  size  and  contrast  of  colours.  Laelia 
elegans  Mastersii  has  white  sepals  and  petals,  with  its 
lip  beautifully  marked  with  the  richest  crimson-purple  ; 
and  L.  purpurata  Wyattiana  is  as  notably  distinct  in 
the  chaste  rosy  lines  traversing  the  lip. 

The  largest- flowered  and  brightest-coloured  variety 
of  Dendrobium  nobile,  is  that  named  D.  n.  nobilius, 
the  huge  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  of  a  deep  rich 
purple.  The  Himalayan  D.  Griffithianum  is  a  rarer 
and  much  finer  species  than  D.  densiflorum,  and 


graced  by  C.  L.  atropurpureum,  which  lasts  in  flower 
for  three  months  together ;  the  gracefully  arching 
spikes  always  command  admiration.  Masdevallias  are 
both  numerous  and  pretty,  including  such  gems  as  M. 
Wagneri,  M.  Veitchii  grandiflora,  M.  Chelsoni,  and  M. 
Harryanum,  with  M.  H.  regalis  and  M.  H.  acanthi- 
folia,  some  of  the  richest  forms  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

The  reddish  crimson  of  the  interior  of  the  huge, 
fleshy,  Tulip-like  flowers  of  Anguloa  Ruckeri  sanguinea 
is  no  more  striking  than  the  strong  but  delicious  odour 
emanating  from  them,  and  pervading  the  whole  house 
in  their  vicinity.  Those  who  do  not  generally  admire 
Epidendrums  should  see  the  regularly  and  beautifully 
blotched  E.  prismatocarpum,  or  the  large-lipped,  yellow, 
white,  and  purple  spotted  flowers  of  E.  Wallacei.  The 
late-flowering  variety  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  maxima  is 
still  in  perfection,  prolonging  the  season  of  this  popular 
and  useful  Orchid.  The  thong-leaved  Scuticaria  Steelii 
hangs  from  the  roof  adorned  with  its  large  purple 
blotched  and  striped  flowers  ;  while  equally  interesting 
in  its  way  is  Miltonia  cuneata  with  a  white  lip,  brown 
sepals  and  petals,  striped  with  yellow.  Nor  must  the 
fragrant  white-flowered  Angrsecum  arcuatum  be  passed 
over  without  comment. 


crop  will  occupy ;  and  this  done,  it  is  easily  arranged 
as  to  growing  the  minor  items,  which  are  only  a  short 
time  on  the  land.  ¥e  grow  Spinach,  Turnips,  Radishes, 
and  small  salads  between  main  crops  of  Cabbages,  &c., 
and  in  open  spaces  among  fruit  bushes,  and  always 
have  abundance  of  them.  Scarlet  Runners,  kept  dwarf 
by  topping,  form  lines  to  brakes  and  permanent  crops. 
Beetroot  banded  with  Parsley  fills  borders  in  which 
coarse-growing  vegetables  would  be  unsightly,  ornament 
and  usefulness  being  thus  combined.  Peas^  have  not 
plots  of  ground  to  themselves,  but  are  sown  in  single 
rows,  dividing  off  main  crops.  Dwarf  Peas  fill  up  spare 
corners  where  tall  kinds  could  not  be  grown.  Potatos 
give  room  for  numerous  items  to  be  placed  between  the 
rows,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  crowded  or  crippled 
by  the  light  crops.  There  is  little  gained  by  planting 
Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts  or  any  bulky  crops  between 
Potatos.  Where  true  economy  is  an  object,  ground 
should  be  manured  when  necessary,  planted  and  sown 
as  soon  as  the  crops  are  removed  from  the  space,  and 
no  portion  of  the  land  should  remain  unoccupied  with 
crops  so  long  as  it  is  safe  to  plant  or  sow  some  useful 
kinds.  —  Caledonian. 
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Hardening 


HJjscellany. 


Hybridising  and  Raising  Narcissi  from 
Seed. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  matter  by  seeing 
fine  pods  forming  on  pot  plants  of  the  Bicolor  section, 
Ajax,  Cernuus,  and  a  variety  of  single  Incomparabilis, 
such  as  Sir  "Watkin,  Leedsi,  Stella,  Albicans,  &c.,  all 
put  out  in  the  borders  to  fully  ripen  and  mature.  I 
should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers — say,  Messrs. 
Barr,  Burbidge,  Hartland,  Walker,  of  Whitton,  or  any 
other  gentleman — would  state  their  experience  (if  any) 
of  hybridising  or  raising  Narcissi  from  seed.  Do  the 
several  sections  freely  cross  ?  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  Tazettas  are  gone  before  Poeticus  appears,  and  the 
Trumpet  Daffodils  before  either.  Mr.  Burbidge,  in  his 
excellent  book  on  The  Narcissus,  does  not  speak  of  how 
to  treat  seed  when  obtained.  Now  that  moist  weather 
has  set  in,  the  difficulty  of  saving  the  flower-stems  from 
slugs  until  the  seeds  ripen  will  be  increased  ;  they 
crawl  any  distance  to  them.  —  IV.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

The  R.  H.  S.  Associateships. 

When  the  pro’s  and  con’s  of  this  question  are  discussed 
by  such  able  pens  as  those  of  Mr.  Smee  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  on  the  one  part,  and  “A.  D.”  and  Mr.  D.  T. 
Fish  on  the  other,  perhaps  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to 
say  more  on  the  subject,  but  though  an  outsider  as 
regards  the  affairs  of  the  society,  I  am  a  gardener,  and 
as  such  take  an  interest  in  these  matters,  and  I  hope  to 
see  the  society  firmly  established  on  such  a  basis  as  to 
make  it  popular  with  all  parties  concerned,  for  the 
well-being  of  the  craft  generally,  and  for  raising  the 
standard  and  advancing  the  science  and  practice  of 
horticulture.  I  notice  in  your  columns  that  “  A.  D.” 
writes  very  strongly  against  the  proposed  Associateships, 
or,  at  least,  the  benefits  they  confer  ;  while  Mr.  A.  H. 
Smee,  on  the  other  hand,  urges  their  claim,  and  justly 
hopes  to  see  the  title  a  necessary  adj  unct  to  prove  the 
hand  fides  of  the  gardener  who  would  take  the  charge 
and  management  of  a  garden  establishment.  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  the  proposed  half-guinea  is  not  such  a 
formidable  barrier  but  that  it  may  easily  be  got  over  by 
any  gardener  in  ordinary  circumstances,  who  has  an 
innate  love  for  his  profession,  but  I  can  well  understand 
the  objections  made  being  on  principle.  Mr.  Smee,  I 
notice,  hopes  to  see  the  Associateship  become  the  gar¬ 
deners’  guild,  which  should  be  worth  at  least  £5  a  year 
to  the  possessor.  Yes,  so  it  should,  but  the  question  is, 
would  the  “good  man  and  true  ”  Associate  stand  any 
better  chance  of  meeting  with  an  engagement  than  the 
non-Associate.  and  would  he  always  find  that  such 
credentials  were  appreciated  by  employers,  and  be  held 
in  their  proper  light  and  esteem  ?  I  am  afraid  he  would 
soon  find  such  discriminating  possessors  of  gardens  as 
the  owner  of  “My  Garden.”  It  is  a  saying,  “there’s 
nothing  like  plenty  of  cheek,”  and  that  is  just  where 
the  men  that  can  “  talk  a  dog’s  hind  leg  off” — as  Mr. 
Smee  so  aptly  puts  it — too  often  carry  the  palm.  Then 
again,  how  often  do  we  find  that  the  individual  worthy 
of  being  a  so-called  Associate  has  any  time  on  his  hands 
to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  such  a  certificate  would 
allow  ?  The  “  good  man  and  true  ”  has  often  to  work 
early  and  late  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  his 
establishment,  for  in  these  days  employers  do  not  usually 
keep  more  dogs  than  can  bark.  Of  course  the  Associate- 
ship  would  be  more  beneficial  to  suburban  gardeners 
than  it  would  be  to  their  country  brethren,  as  train  fare 
would  be  a  serious  item  to  the  latter  if  they  often 
attended,  even  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
The  quiet  plodding  stay-at-home  gardener  is  the  man 
for  many  situations,  though  he  may  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  genius  by  his  contemporaries ;  but  we  have  known 
instances  of  those  who  having  a  horse  and  trap  kept  for 
their  use,  have  eventually  found  that  it  has  greatly 
contributed  to  drive  them  from  their  berths. — 
Pathfinder. 

Peach  Culture. 

Peaches  that  were  started  in  December  will  now  have 
passed  their  stoning  period,  therefore  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  required  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
If  the  outside  border  has  been  protected  during  the 
winter  months,  the  material  used  for  that  purpose  may 
now  be  removed  with  safety,  and  the  border  carefully 
forked  over,  care  being  taken  not  to  go  deep  enough  to 
disturb  any  roots  that  may  be  near  the  surface.  The 
inside  border  should  now  receive  a  good  mulching  with 
cow-manure,  afterwards  giving  a  thorough  watering, 
which  will  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  considerably. 


The  trees  should  now  be  carefully  gone  over,  and  all 
superfluous  shoots  removed.  Avoid  the  crowding 
system  which  is  too  often  practised,  and  which  only 
leads  to  weakly  and  ultimately  unripened  growth. 
Two  shoots  will  be  sufficient  to  leave — one  at  the 
extremity  to  convey  the  sap  up  to  and  past  the  fruit, 
the  other  at  the  base  for  next  year’s  fruiting.  These 
should  be  carefully  laid  in  their  places  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  trellis,  but  must  not  be  tied  so  tightly  as  to 
injure  the  young  shoots.  The  fruits  may  now  be 
finally  thinned,  leaving  one  to  about  every  square  foot 
of  trellis,  provided  the  tree  is  in  robust  health.  In 
this  operation  remove  first  all  the  fruits  from  the  under¬ 
side,  and  those  that  are  badly  placed,  leaving  only 
those  that  can  be  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays.  The 
temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  65°  at 
night,  with  a  rise  of  5°  during  the  day,  and  10°  with 
sun-heat,  when  air  should  be  carefully  admitted,  and 
increased  as  the  day  advances.  Let  the  day  temperature 
range  from  80°  to  85°  with  solar  heat,  keeping  the 
paths  and  border  well  damped  during  the  day,  but  not 
so  as  to  create  a  stagnant  or  saturated  atmosphere. 
The  same  rules  apply  to  the  closing  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  the  house — that  is,  it  should  be  done  by 
degrees.  It  may  be  done  with  safety  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  falls  to  78°  or  80°,  when  the  trees 
should  receive  a  thorough  syringing,  which  will  dis¬ 
lodge  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  attacks  of 
aphides,  to  which  the  Peach  is  so  liable.  Syringing 
should  be  discontinued  when  the  fruits  begin  to  colour, 
and  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere  maintained,  which 
gives  them  a  higher  flavour,  as  well  as  adding  con¬ 
siderably  to  their  appearance,  which  is  the  main  feature 
in  Peach  culture. — P.  C. 

Cytisus. 

Among  the  numerous  classes  of  plants  for  winter 
and  spring  decoration,  there  are  few  which  do 
more  valuable  service  in  the  show  house  and  for  cut 
flowers  than  Cytisus.  The  four  or  five  kinds  which  are 
usually  used  for  the  purpose  indicated  are  each,  in  their 
own  way,  good  free  growers,  especially  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  the  dwarf  kinds  bloom  long  and  freely. 
They  can  be  had  in  flower  from  autumn  to  summer,  as 
by  forcing  on  the  growth  early  in  the  season — the 
present  being  a  most  suitable  time — the  plants  complete 
and  mature  their  flowering  wood  in  time  to  have  a  long 
rest  in  autumn,  when  they  are  turned  out  of  doors  in 
full  sun.  They  are,  by  gentle  heat,  easily  excited  into 
flower,  say,  in  November,  and  the  golden  racemes  are 
produced  in  continuous  succession  till  May.  Good 
sandy  loam  suits  them  well,  and  root  action  may  be 
aided  with  applications  of  clear  soot-water.  Other 
kinds  of  liquid-manure  also  benefit  them  materially 
when  in  full  growth.  They  are  better  managed  when 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  but  not  allowed  to  starve. 
Good  top-dressings  are  very  helpful  after  flowering 
begins.  As  plants  for  training  up  rafters,  especially 
when  planted  out  in  borders  in  the  glass  structures, 
they  are  very  charming  when  allowed  to  hang.  Annual 
cutting  in  and  thinning  of  the  wood  is  nearly  all  they 
require  when  established.  They  are  valuable  subjects 
in  cold  districts,  not  being  so  dependent  on  sun  as 
many  kinds.  When  not  required  for  early  flowering — 
say,  after  the  new  year — they  can  be  planted  out  in  a 
south  border,  keeping  the  balls  intact,  and  making  the 
soil  thoroughly  firm  about  the  roots.  They  can  then 
be  lifted  in  autumn  and  potted,  without  giving  a  check 
to  growth.  We  have  seen  a  Scotch  amateur  grow 
Cytisus  in  the  open  ground  all  the  year  round,  but  the 
flowering  of  them  was  not  a  success,  even  in  the 
sheltered  quarters  of  his  garden. — Caledonian. 

Select  Forms  of  Pteris. 

Many  beautiful,  distinct,  and  new  varieties  of  the 
more  useful  garden  and  market  Ferns  are  continually 
cropping  up  amongst  the  thousands  that  are  annually 
raised  from  spores  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  May, 
Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton.  Of  these  we  should 
mention  P.  serrulata  compacta,  the  dwarf  and  compact 
arching  habit  of  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as 
a  decorative  plant.  The  fronds  and  pinnae  are  beauti¬ 
fully  tasselled  or  crested.  P.  cretica  nobilis  is  more 
erect  than  the  former,  with  bold  and  massive  crests  at 
the  apex  of  the  frond  and  primary  branches.  P.  cretica 
Mayi  is  a  low  bushy  plant  of  great  beauty  when  well 
grown.  The  pinnae  are  tasselled,  but  to  this  is  added 
a  broad  silvery  band  along  the  centre  of  each  segment, 
giving  the  whole  a  light  and  elegant  appearance.  Some 
changes  have  also  been  effected  in  Pteris  tremula, 
resulting  in  a  variety  with  long-tailed  undulating 
segments  of  a  deep  green.  The  large  fronds  have  a 


massive  and  crisped  appearance.  A  more  interesting 
form  is  that  named  P.  t.  grandiceps,  the  fronds  of 
which  are  furnished  with  a  large  tassel  at  the  apex,  as 
the  varietal  name  implies,  and  the  pinnules  are  also 
crested,  giving  the  whole  plant  a  very  distinct  appear¬ 
ance.  All  of  the  preceding  have  been  honoured  with 
First  Class  Certificates. 

Adiantums  at  Upper  Edmonton. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  A.  Ghiesbreghtii — popularly  known 
as  A.  scutum — the  best  of  recent  productions  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  named  A.  Reginae,  and  which  was 
recently  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May  at 
Upper  Edmonton.  It  is  considerably  taller  in  stature 
than  A.  Yictoriae,  and  the  fronds  are  more  spreading 
and  graceful,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pinnules, 
which  are  obliquely  triangular  and  obtuse,  are  of  great 
breadth,  giving  the  plant  a  somewhat  massive  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  deservedly  awarded  a  First  Class  Certi¬ 
ficate  recently  ;  and  the  same  honour  might  have  been 
conferred  on  A.  scutum  roseum,  which  is  acknowledged 
generally  to  be  extremely  graceful  and  attractive,  with 
the  pinnules  of  the  young  fronds  of  a  lively  deep  rose. 
The  young  leaves  of  A.  macrophyllum  are  also  equally 
beautiful,  although  more  massive  and  less  graceful. 
A.  Weigandi  is  characterised  by  the  pinnules  being 
stalkless  or  almost  so,  and  decurrent  on  the  rachis  ; 
and  A.  Pacottei,  another  garden  form,  proves  by  its 
popularity  how  useful  a  Fern  it  is  for  cutting  purposes 
and  button-hole  work.  These  are  hut  a  few  of  the 
choicer  and  less  common  kinds,  which  should  also 
include  A.  rhodophvllum  and  A.  Baiperi,  an  extremely 
vigorous  and  beautiful  form  of  A.  Capillus-Yeneris, 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  A.  Mariesi. 

A  Silver-leaved  Hawthorn. 

Amongst  the  trees  at  Devonhurst,  constituting  the 
remains  of  the  arboretum  originally  forming  part  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick, 
is  a  Thorn  whose  leaves,  when  they  first  expand,  seem 
almost  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
wholly  of  a  silvery  grey  colour,  with  the  exception  of 
the  principal  veins,  which,  although  green,  are  slender 
and  inconspicuous.  The  beauty  of  the  tree  is  not, 
however,  very  durable,  as  the  foliage  assumes  a  green 
tint  as  the  summer  advances.  As  a  shrubbery  plant  in 
spring,  however,  it  is  a  conspicuous  object  when  the 
growth  is  young  and  the  leaves  expanding.  The 
variety  seems  to  approach  that  named  Crataegus  oxya- 
cantha  foliis  argenteis,  the  leaves  of  which  are  described 
as  being  variegated  with  white,  while  in  this  case  they 
are  almost  uniformly  silvery  grey  or  white. 

Rhododendron,  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam. 

"Whatever  may  be  the'  parents  of  this  fine  garden 
variety,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  R.  formosum, 
generally  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  R. 
Gibsoni,  is  one  of  them.  The  leaves  are  small  and 
leathery,  just  of  that  size  which  we  should  expect 
to  see  on  a  compact-growing  greenhouse  subject ;  and 
in  this  case  the  branches  admit  of  being  trained  or  tied 
in,  so  as  to  render  the  plant  compact.  We  saw  it  in 
this  condition  in  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons’  nursery 
at  Forest  Hill.  The  large  openly  bell-shaped  flowers 
are  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  pale  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  upper  segments  of  the  corolla 
as  in  R.  formosum,  and  on  well-flowered  plants  serve 
almost  to  hide  the  foliage,  so  great  is  the  expanse  of 
the  few  flowered  trusses  terminating  the  stem.  As  the 
temperature  rises,  so  does  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
increase. 

Olivia,  Mrs.  Laing. 

In  a  large  collection  of  numerous  named  varieties  of 
Olivia  miniata  scattered  through  the  houses  of  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  the  above-mentioned, 
which  was  illustrated  in  our  number  for  March  7,  1885, 
stands  out  prominently,  both  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  flowers,  their  colour  and  number.  Twenty  flowers 
are  borne  on  a  strong  upright  scape  that  requires  no 
further  support  than  that  afforded  by  its  own  great 
leathery  evergreen  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
distichous  manner — that  is  to  say,  in  two  opposite  series. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  three  inner  segments 
of  the  perianth  are  broad  and  much  imbricated,  while 
the  whole  flower  so  widens  out  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  tube.  The  throat  is  yellow  and  pure  white,  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  segments  is  deep  orange-scarlet. 
The  general  features  of  this  fine  variety  are  the  great 
vigour  of  the  plant,  the  number  of  flowers  and  their 
expansion. 
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Pinguicula  caudata. 

“Whatever  difficulty  may  be  urged  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  cultivation  of  several  of  the  species  of  Butterwort, 
none  can  be  urged  in  this  case,  as  the  cultural  treatment 
is  very  simple.  Fibrous  peat  and  potsherds  well  drained 
will  answer  as  a  compost,  but  a  good  admixture  of 
sphagnum  with  it  proves  even  better.  The  sphagnum 
both  retains  the  moisture  and  preserves  the  soil  in  a 
loose  open  state,  resembling  the  boggy  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  native  habitats  of  these  marsh  plants.  An 
intermediate  house  is  quite  warm  enough  for  it  in 
winter,  and  a  cool  house  where  a  somewhat  moist 
atmosphere  is  maintained,  is  all  that  is  required  to 
render  the  plant  perfectly  happy  in  summer.  We 
observed  it  already  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill;  and  who  that  has 
seen  it,  has  failed  to  admire  its  deep  rosy  carmine 
blooms,  with  a  white  throat  ?  The  leaves  in  winter 
form  a  dense  bulb-like  mass,  but  in  summer  they  are 
larger,  less  numerous,  and  spread  out  in  a  flat  rosette. 

Vitis  heterophylla  variegata. 

We  have  seen  this  plant  applied  to  various  purposes 
out  of  doors  ;  but  it  is  equally  serviceable  for  indoor 
decorative  purposes,  and  when  forced  looks  exceedingly 
well.  The  young  stems  and  tendrils  are  red,  while  the 
leaves  are  variously  blotched  with  creamy  yellow  and 
white.  Plants  of  it  now  in  full  growth  are  very 
attractive  in  Mr.  H.  B.  May’s  nursery,  Upper  Edmonton. 
As  an  ornamental-foliaged  plant  we  have  seen  it  grown 
to  a  large  size  and  trained  to  balloon-shaped  wirework, 
being  very  effective  for  a  long  time. 

The  Moutan  Pseony. 

The  usefulness  of  this  most  beautiful  class  of  green¬ 
house  plants  is  not  so  widely  understood  as  might 
be.  Where  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  variety  of 
cut  flowers  and  plants  in  bloom  to  appear  gay  in  the 
show-house  or  other  structure  during  winter  and  spring, 
none  are  more  ornamental  and  useful  than  forced 
Paeonies.  There  are  so  many  colours,  and  numbers  of 
them  are  sweet  scented.  If  a  border  that  is  exposed 
to  the  sun  can  be  spared  (such  as  one  likes  to  prepare 
for  other  forcing  plants),  and  the  Paeonies  be  planted 
firmly  at  about  1  yard  apart,  they  will  be  in  good 
condition  for  removing,  and  may  be  potted  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  dies  off.  Plunged  in  ashes  and  kept  tolerably 
dry  helps  the  ripening  process,  and,  like  other  plants 
to  be  forced,  they  are  much  improved  by  a  good  rest. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  roots  which  we  have  forced, 
and  have  been  of  such  value,  were  lifted  from  open  parts 
of  shrubberies.  This  class  of  tree  Paeonies  we  have  for 
many  years  forced  for  show  during  winter,  and  when 
kept  at  a  good  distance  from  the  paths,  so  as  not  to 
offend  the  nasal  organ,  they  look  like  fine  Boses,  but 
their  generally  offensive  scent  renders  them  undesirable 
for  cut  flowers. —  Caledonian. 

- -*»$<* - 

EMMERTON’S  TREATISE  ON 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  preface  to  Emmerton’s 
Treatise  on  Florists'  Flowers  (see  p.  504),  obligingly 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen: — “The  following  treatise 
contains  a  series  of  plain  rules,  founded  on  many  years’ 
practice  and  experience,  relative  to  the  culture  of  the 
Auricula,  which  I  have  been  induced  to  publish  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  every  admirer  and  grower  of 
that  most  beautiful  and  most  delightful  of  all  the 
spring  flowers  ;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there 
are  fewer  good  growers  of  the  Auricula  than  of  any 
other  flower,  though  no  one,  I  believe,  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  with  so  much  care  and  pains  as  this  universal 
favourite.  There  were  not,  when  I  wrote  my  first 
edition,  I  conceive,  more  than  a  dozen  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  who  were  in  any  degree 
celebrated  for  growing  strong  healthy  plants  of  this 
universally  esteemed  flower,  producing  fine  blooms,  or, 
in  other  words,  there  were  none  who  could  bloom  this 
flower  to  perfection  ;  yet  they  had  to  boast  of  recipes 
and  nostrums — arcana  unknown  to  all  but  themselves. 
And  where  is  the  man  we  find  ready  and  willing  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  his  trade,  business  or  profession 
by  which  he  obtains  his  livelihood,  and  by  which  he 
has  acquired  a  superiority  over  his  fellows  ?  If  anyone 
should  by  chance  succeed  in  obtaining  a  good  and 
suitable  compost,  he  most  likely  will  fail  in  some  other 
essential  point.  I  have  known  many  persons  grow 
this  plant  tolerably  well  until  the  time  of  blooming, 
and  then  fail  for  want  of  knowing  its  proper  treatment 
at  that  critical  period.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
altogether  that  the  Auricula  is  of  a  tender  and  delicate 


habit ;  I  always  have  found  it  as  hardy  as  any  of  the 
Primula  tribe,  and  to  stand  the  cold  as  well.  It  can 
withstand,  uninjured,  the  coldest  dry  air  in  winter,  as 
well  as  in  the  spring.  Its  greatest  enemies  are  the 
heavy  rains  in  the  autumn  and  the  continuation  of  wet 
weather  in  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  these  frequently 
will  destroy  it,  if  then  exposed,  by  what  florists  call 
the  rot. 

“Now  I  can  safely  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  the 
directions  which  I  have  given  are  duly  followed,  both 
with  respect  to  mould  and  treatment,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  not  to  succeed  ;  you  will  keep  your  plant  in 
health,  you  will  see  them  grow  vigorously,  and  you 
will  have  little  or  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  rot. 
If  you  raise  plants  for  sale,  you  will  find  your  interest 
in  adopting  my  plan  ;  and  if  you  cultivate  only  for 
amusement  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
large  trusses  of  fine  bloom  to  repay  your  care  in  the 
spring,  the  season  when  the  mind,  tired  of  the  dreary 
scenes  of  winter,  hails  even  the  sight  of  the  wild 
Primroses  with  joy,  and  contemplates  the  renovated 
beauties  of  nature  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction. 

“  I  have  known  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
different  times  to  come  and  view  my  stage  of  Auriculas 
when  in  bloom,  who,  struck  with  their  magnificent 
appearance  and  dazzling  beauty,  have  entered  strongly 
into  the  fancy,  and  have  been  at  considerable  pains  and 
expense  to  procure  a  collection  of  fashionable  soils,  that 
is  to  say,  those  in  most  request  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  years  have  either  lost  the  whole 
of  them,  or  so  mismanaged  what  did  survive  that  time, 
that  they  have  expressed  to  me  their  very  great 
mortification,  as  well  as  surprise,  that  they  could  not 
succeed  with  them  in  the  way  I  generally  did. 

“There  are  many  people  who,  for  want  of  thought 
and  observation,  foolishly  imagine  that  because  a  plant 
is  set  in  mould  it  ought  to  grow  in  it,  exposed  in  all 
seasons,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  whether  it  be  tender 
or  hardy,  indigenous  or  exotic,  whether  it  be  a  native 
of  the  mountains  or  an  offspring  of  the  valleys,  never 
considering  that  different  plants  require  different  soils 
or  earths,  as  also  different  aspects  and  climates.  Some 
require  strong  soils,  other  slight,  some  like  to  bask  in 
the  sun,  others  thrive  best  in  the  shade  ;  some  plants 
will  stand  any  flood  of  rain,  w7hile  others  require 
moisture  only  occasionally,  from  which  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  one  and  the  same  general  system  of  culture 
for  every  kind  of  plant  can  neither  be  right  nor  proper. 
To  mix,  temper,  and  harmonise  different  soils,  so  as  to 
form  a  compost  suitable  to  each  plant,  to  know  their 
peculiar  situations  and  proper  treatment,  their  best 
mode  of  propagation,  &c.,  is  what  shows  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  skilful  and  experienced  gardener  from 
the  common  blue-aproned  pretender. 

“  My  avowed  object,  therefore,  is  to  give  plain  and 
simple  instructions  and  directions  upon  the  growth 
and  culture  of  the  Auricula  ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  fear 
I  shall  now  and  then  be  guilty  of  a  solecism,  misapply 
an  epithet,  and  offend  against  the  rules  of  Dr.  Syntax  ; 
but  I  hope,  nevertheless,  that  I  shall  receive  that 
learned  gentleman’s  pardon. 

“As  for  those  severe  critics  upon  language,  and 
common-place  cavillers  about  words,  I  judge  it  best 
not  to  trouble  and  alarm  myself  too  much  about  them  ; 
but  I  am  bold  enough  to  challenge  all  criticism  upon 
my  system  of  growing  the  Auricula — for  to  prove  it 
will  be  to  approve.  Yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  I 
had  the  requisite  ability  to  produce  my  treatise  as  well 
written,  to  meet  and  please  these  critics,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  produce  strong,  healthy  and  beautiful 
plants  of  the  Auricula  in  bloom  at  our  prize  exhibitions, 
to  meet  the  minute  inspection  and  severe  criticism  of 
our  able  judges — the  high  priests  of  Flora. 

“I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  strongest  recom¬ 
mendation  this  work  at  present  can  possibly  receive, 
are  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  former  and 
present  edition.  They  principally  rank  as  the  first 
nurserymen,  gardeners,  florists  and  seedsmen  in  and 
near  London  ;  they  have  known  me  personally  for  years, 
and  they  are  the  best  judges  of  its  merits.  Anxious  to 
give  every  possible  information,  I  have  added  to  this 
edition  a  series  of  plain  rules  relative  to  the  culture 
and  management  of  those  beautiful  flowers,  the 
Polyanthus,  Carnation,  Pink,  and  Banunculus.” 


A  Weed  Act  in  America. — Two  years  ago  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  entitled  a 
“  Weed  Act,”  requiring  all  persons  and  corporations  to 
destroy  all  noxious  weeds  in  such  time  and  manner  as 
would  effectually  prevent  them  bearing  seeds.  Farmers 
are  also  required  to  destroy  noxious  weeds  on  roads  and 
lanes  that  adjoin  their  lands,  failing  which  they  are 
subject  to  a  sharp  penalty.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  application  of  a  similar  Act  to  this  country. — 
Midland  Counties  Herald. 


WILD  AND  DOMESTICATED 

PLANTS. 

Dawn  of  Cultivation. 

There  is  every  possible  reason  to  believe  that  man 
was  originally  a  frugivorous  animal — a  fact  which  is 
attested  by  history,  by  science,  and  by  his  bodily 
structure.  As  the  population  of  a  country  increased, 
however,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  or  famine,  he  would  be 
driven,  out  of  dire  necessity,  to  try  various  plants,  or 
parts  of  them,  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  in 
this  way,  no  doubt,  the  nutritious  properties  of  a  great 
many  valuable  fruit  products  were  discovered,  as  well 
as  the  properties  of  various  medicinal  plants.  The 
behaviour  of  savages  under  similar  circumstances  at  the 
present  day  affords  ample  illustration.  Many  also  pay 
the  penalty  of  eating  unwholesome  or  even  poisonous 
subjects  ;  and  the  savage  inhabitants  of  South  Africa, 
where  no  valuable  food  products  are  indigenous,  have 
been  known  to  observe  what  plants  are  eaten  by 
baboons  and  monkeys,  so  as  to  be  guided  in  their 
choice. 

The  rise  of  a  community,  tribe,  or  nation  from  a 
purely  barbarous  condition  to  that  of  culture  and 
civilisation  in  its  lowest  sense  must  have  taken  a  long 
period  of  time.  When  once  the  useful  properties  of  a 
plant  were  discovered,  experience  would  lead  the  savage 
to  sow  seeds  near  his  usual  abode,  and  therefrom  reap  a 
scanty  harvest.  In  the  rich  soil  produced  by  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter,  chance  seedlings  of  a  better 
variety  would,  perhaps,  spring  up,  and  if  detected  by 
the  keen  eye  of  an  observant  savage,  would  probably  be 
preserved  and  sown.  Here  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
agriculture  ;  but  pastoral  life  was  an  older  form  of 
civilisation.  The  life  of  a  shepherd  is  that  of  a 
wandering  nomad,  even  should  he  evince  an  attempt 
at  agriculture  by  sowing  small  patches  of  Corn,  which 
could  be  reaped  and  carried  away  with  him  that  same 
year.  The  planting  of  a  tree  is  an  immense  stride  in 
the  advancement  of  civilised  life,  and  practically  means 
possession,  and  that  man  has  at  last  become  domiciled  ; 
for  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  he  must 
tend  and  care  for  it  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 
The  adage  that  “he  who  plants  Pears  plants  for  his 
heirs”  is  well  known. 

The  next  step  to  the  planting  of  an  orchard  is  to  sur¬ 
round  it  with  a  hedge,  which  is  the  complete  sign  of 
private  property.  Pasturage,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
arboriculture — or  the  planting  of  trees  for  use  or  orna¬ 
ment — and  floriculture  are  but  successive  stages  in  the 
progress  of  cultivation  and  civilisation,  and  with  these 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  changes,  and  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  with  it.  We  must  not 
suppose  that  the  high  state  of  cultivation  and  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  at  the  present  day  was  the  first 
that  existed  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  many  civilised  nations  have  existed,  and 
that  the  plants  have  been  improved,  disseminated,  and 
that  the  general  aspect  of  large  tracts  of  the  earth’s 
surface  has  from  time  to  time  been  greatly  altered  or 
modified  by  man’s  agency  alone. 

As  an  instance  of  former  high  cultivation  we  are  told 
that  the  Yine  stems  at  Maurusia,  in  Morocco,  were 
thicker  than  two  men  could  span,  and  that  they  bore 
bunches  of  Grapes  3  ft.  long.  The  largest  bunch  of 
Grapes  produced  in  Britain  with  our  boasted  improve¬ 
ments,  was  a  bunch  of  the  variety  Trebbiano,  which 
weighed  26  lbs.  4  ozs.  The  Semitic  race,  whose  cradle 
was  near  to  the  home  of  the  Yine,  must  have  made 
remarkable  progress  in  its  culture,  and  are  credited 
with  having  invented  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from 
the  juice  of  Grapes  by  stopping  the  process  at  the  stage 
of  fermentation.  Vine  culture  gradually  extended  to 
Greece,  which  anciently  became  famous  for  its  wine, 
but  is  so  no  longer.  From  thence  the  new  culture 
extended  to  Italy,  where  the  Komans  were  previously 
agriculturists,  and  milk  was  their  national  drink. 
Corn  gave  place  to  vineyards,  and  milk  to  wine  ;  the 
latter  was  exported  and  corn  imported.  In  most 
countries  where  viticulture  first  originated,  its  rise, 
progress  and  decline  have  been  like  that  of  other 
historical  events  generally,  and  the  best  Grapes  and 
wine  are  obtained  from  countries  where  viticulture  is 
comparatively  recent. 

Domesticated  Plants. 

The  term  is  applied  to  plants  whose  cultivation  has 
been  undertaken  by  man  irrespective  of  whether  they 
have  been  grown  in  a  house  (as  the  word  would  seem  to 
imply)  or  not  ;  and  they  become  the  more  completely 
subjugated  the  more  their  original  forms  or  natures  are 
changed.  The  latter,  like  animals  that  have  long  been 
domesticated,  are,  in  most  cases,  unable  to  maintain 
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themselves  in  a  wild  state.  This  results  from  their  not 
being  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  purely  the  proteges  of 
man.  They  are  protected  against  competition  from 
weeds,  their  forms  and  conditions  with  regard  to  fer¬ 
tilisation  by  insects  are  often  altered,  and  their  natural 
means  of  distribution  are  neglected,  ignored,  or  even 
destroyed  ;  while  their  primitive  constitution  is  often 
ruined  by  high-class  cultivation,  feeding  bringing  about 
all  the  evils  of  luxurious  living  and  a  pampered 
appetite.  This,  no  doubt,  explains  the  paucity  or 
almost  absence  of  cases  of  plants  having  reverted  to 
their  originally  wild  condition  after  having  been 
thoroughly  domesticated. 

Examples  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  seen  in  the 
Banana,  Bread  Fruit,  and  Pine  Apple,  which  are 
seedless ;  while  certain  varieties  of  Potato  are  habitually 
so,  the  flowers  dropping  off  in  the  bud  state,  or  even 
after  expansion.  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  and  Grapes 
occasionally  show  a  partly  seedless  condition  ;  while 
there  are  several  varieties — such  as  Black  Monukka 
and  Sultana  Baisins — that  are  habitually  seedless. 
Other  instances  of  the  effects  of  domestication  are 
exhibited  by  the  Kidney  Bean,  Sweet  Pea,  and  common 
garden  Pea,  which  have  been  so  much  altered  by  culti¬ 
vation,  or  so  far  removed  from  their  original  home  and 
the  insects  for  which  they  are  adapted,  that  they  are 
habitually  self-fertilising,  and  may  be  grown  side  by 
side  without  mixing  the  strain.  Orchids  in  our  hot¬ 
houses  remain  in  bloom  for  a  considerably  longer  time 
than  they  do  in  their  native  country,  because  un¬ 
fertilised. 

Variation,  Selection  and  Reversion. 

In  the  absence  of  written  history  we  are  unable  to  state 
whether  the  learned  in  any  of  the  anciently  civilised 
communities  of  man  knew  anything  of  the  mysteries 
of  cross-breeding  and  hybridisation  with  the  view  of 
improving  their  vegetable  food  products  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  little  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
selection  as  a  means  of  improvement  is  profoundly 
ancient.  Virgil,  amongst  others,  knew  the  value  of 
selection  with  regard  to  corn,  and  says, 

“  I’ve  seen  the  largest  seeds,  though  viewed  with  care, 

Degenerate,  unless  the  industrious  hand 

Did  yearly  cull  the  largest.” 

The  exploration  of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland, 
which  were  much  more  ancient,  reveals  the  same  thing. 
During  the  Stone  period  small-eared  and  grained  kinds 
of  Wheat  and  Barley  were  prevalent,  but  gave  place  to 
larger  kinds  during  the  time  the  Romans  harassed  the 
Helvetii  or  ancient  Swiss.  A  variety  of  Poppy  now 
extinct,  a  small-seeded  Pea  and  a  Bean  also  prevailed 
in  early  times  giving  place  to  larger  and  better  later 
on.  That  the  weeds  of  the  corn-field  have  not  become 
modified  since  those  remote  periods,  also  demonstrates 
that  they  were  not  subjected  to  selection,  while  the 
useful  economic  subjects  were.  Linum  angustifolium,  a 
perennial  anciently  cultivated,  gave  place  to  L.  usita- 
tissimum,  a  more  valuable  agricultural  acquisition 
because  an  annual  giving  a  quicker  return. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  cultivated  plants  requires  more 
stringent  and  careful  selection  to  keep  them  true  than 
the  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  are  generally  believed  by  the  best  authorities 
to  have  originally  sprung  from  the  common  wild 
Cabbage.  Probably  the  largest  collection  of  varieties 
in  this  country  was  that  grown  last  year  in  the  trial 
grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chiswick. 
They  included  a  large  variety  of  Kales  grown  L>r  their 
leaves  for  food  or  ornament,  including  Asparagus,  Sea 
Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts  for  their  buds,  Cabbages,  Savoys, 
&c.,  for  their  large  firm  heads  of  leaves,  Cauliflower  and 
Broccoli  for  their  heads  of  aborted  flowers,  Sprouting 
Broccoli  for  their  branches  bearing  small  heads  of 
aborted  flowers,  and  Marrow-stemmed  Kales  for  their 
succulent  stems.  The  latter,  together  with  Kohl  Rabi 
and  the  sub-varieties  producing  underground,  enlarged 
and  fleshy  stems,  are  from  their  very  nature  no  better 
than  “Kale  runts,”  or  “Custocs,”  immortalised  in 
Scottish  song. 

The  principal  kinds  are,  at  least,  300  years  old,  and 
are  in  all  probability  the  result  of  careful  and  continual 
selection  from  a  remote  period  of  sports  and  variations 
(as  Sprouting  Broccoli  is  known  to  be),  presenting 
themselves  as  valuable  food  products  to  man,  to  whom 
alone  they  owe  their  continued  existence.  Their 
tendency  to  revert  to  a  more  primitive  state,  useless  to 
man,  under  unfavourable  conditions  as  to  climate,  soil, 
and  bad  cultivation,  frequently  involves  seedsmen  in 
law  suits  with  their  customers  on  the  plea  of  being 
supplied  with  bad  seed,  as  in  a  recent  case  where  Early 
Rainham  Cabbage  behaved  like  a  wild  Cabbage,  and 
was  described  as  such.  £500  damages  were  claimed 


for  loss  accruing  upon  50 s.  worth  of  seed.  Truly 
“the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
agley.” 

The  Turnips  in  their  multitudinous  forms  and  their 
allies  behave  equally  as  bad.  The  common,  Swedish, 
and  other  Turnips,  Colza  and  Rape  are  considered  to 
be  representatives  of  one  common  stock,  namely, 
Brassica  campestris.  The  value  of  the  swollen-stemmed 
forms  depends  upon  their  remaining  true  to  that  state, 
and  in  being  truly  biennial.  I  have  known  of  frequent 
instances  of  Swedes  running  to  seed  the  first  year,  and 
in  that  respect  resembling  Rape.  Turnips  also  give 
rise  to  occasional  law  suits,  from  their  habit  of  reversion, 
or  from  the  varieties  getting  mixed  or  mongrelised  by 
bees,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  the  flowers  of  these 
Crucifers.  A  more  remarkable  instance  came  under 
my  notice  over  twenty  years  ago,  where  a  farmer  sowed 
a  field  with  what  he  believed  to  be  Swedish  Turnip 
seed.  More  than  half  of  them  proved,  on  germination, 
to  be  Kale  ;  but  having  grown  the  seed  himself,  he 
firmly  asserted  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  mixing.  The 
Swedes  were  grown  for  seed  in  front  of  some  bee-hives, 
and  a  short  distance  off  some  Kale  was  also  grown  for 
seed  ;  and  without  knowing  anything  about  the  theory 
of  cross-breeding  or  hybridisation,  he  attributed  the 
adulteration  of  the  seed  to  the  bees.  Whether  it  was  a 
genuine  case  of  hybridisation  I  cannot  now  say  ;  but 
the  Kale  that  came  up  amongst  the  Swedes  was  of  an 
extremely  coarse  kind,  with  glaucous  leaves,  looking  as 
if  they  had  been  mongrelised.  1  have  also  had  in¬ 
formation  elsewhere  of  a  similar  occurrence.  That  all 
the  races  of  the  Cabbage  proper  can  be  mongrelised  in 
this  way  by  the  different  varieties  being  grown  in 
proximity  is  an  established  fact,  which  shows  that 
sexually  they  are  most  intimately  allied. 

Although  there  is  an  immense  variation  in  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  variation  in  the  flowers,  fruits,  and 
seeds,  even  with  the  fact  before  us  that  Rape,  Colza, 
and  Mustard  are  purposely  grown  for  their  seeds. 
That  plants  do  not  vary  in  those  parts  for  which  they 
are  not  selected  is  amply  refuted,  however,  in  the  case 
of  numerous  other  cultivated  plants — to  wit,  in  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  garden  Pea,  the  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  the  Potato,  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum,  the  stems,  leaves,  and  roots 
of  the  Dahlia,  leaves  of  Vines,  and  others. 

Cultivation  and  selection  have  worked  a  marvellous 
change  on  the  form  and  structure  of  the  stems,  under¬ 
ground  or  otherwise — popularly  termed  roots — of  the 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  Turnip,  Swede,  Beet,  Radish,  Celeriac, 
Finocchio  or  Turnip-rooted  Fennel,  and  Kohl  Rabi. 
The  cultivation  of  all  these  is  comparatively  recent, 
showing  how  readily  biennials  that  lay  up  a  reserve  of 
nutriment  in  the  basal  parts  of  their  stem  can  be  made 
to  develop  along  that  line,  producing  the  esculent  and 
nutritious  structures  as  at  present  cultivated.  Still 
more  wonderful  is  it  that  the  numerous  varieties  nowin 
existence  can  be  perpetuated  from  seed.  Accustomed 
as  we  are  to  their  present  highly  improved  forms,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  our  ancestors  could  have  been 
induced  to  eat,  far  less  to  cultivate,  such  stringy  and 
hard-rooted  subjects  as  the  Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Beet. 
Possibly  the  first  steps  in  improvement  were  accidental, 
and  might  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  specimens 
growing  in  rich  or  cultivated  soil. — F. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

♦ 

L/elia  harpophvlla. 

Compared  with  its  near  relative,  L.  cinnabarina,  this 
is  a  recent  introduction,  having  been  imported  from 
Brazil  in  1873.  Either  of  them  are  handsome  decorative 
plants,  but  that  under  notice  is  the  more  attractive  on 
account  of  the  beautifully-frilled  upper  lobe  of  the  lip, 
which  is  white.  This  shows  itself  up  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  bright  orange-scarlet  of  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  The  slender  upright  stems  bear  from  five  to 
ten  flowers,  which  expand  at  various  times  during 
winter  and  spring,  according  to  treatment.  We  noted 
it  in  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons’  collection,  at  Forest 
Hill. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  rubescens. 
Several  plants  of  this  distinct  and  beautiful  variety 
are  flowering  at  191,  Park  Road,  Clapham,  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  the  petals  should  be  so  strikingly 
recurved  or  revolute  at  the  tips  in  plants  of  this  variety, 
which  thus  differs  from  the  varieties  of  O.  Rossii  in 
general  as  well  as  in  the  colour,  -which  is  rose,  beauti¬ 


fully  reticulated  or  marbled  with  purple  veins.  The 
whole  of  the  sepals  and  the  base  of  the  petals  are  richly 
blotched  with  lively  reddish  brown  markings,  which 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this  variety.  Besides  the 
above,  there  are  other  first-class  forms  of  great  merit  in 
a  rich  collection  now  flowering  at  Clapham.  Some  are 
characterised  by  the  great  size  of  the  individual  blooms, 
the  purity  of  the  white  ground-colour,  and  the  contrast 
made  by  the  intense  and  frequently  lively-coloured 
markings  of  the  sepals  and  base  of  the  petals.  The 
ground-colour  is  also  occasionally  reticulated  with 
beautiful  rose-coloured  veins.  The  crest  is  also  subject 
to  an  endless  variation  in  the  shades  of  colour. 

Masdevallia  Arminii. 

A  rare  species  is  that  here  mentioned,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  smaller  or  medium-sized  kinds,  which 
we  should  class  with  M.  Estradae,  M.  ionocharis,  and 
M.  Shuttle worthi  as  far  as  size  is  concerned.  The 
upper  sepal  is  strongly  hooded  or  cucullate,  and  the 
lateral  sepals  broader  and  flat.  All  are  of  a  beautiful 
rose  colour,  with  two  blackish  purple  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  sepals,  and  they  terminate  in  yellow  tails  about 
1£  ins.  long.  The  petals  are  yellow,  the  lip  erect  and 
transparent,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  apex.  A  solitary 
flower  terminates  each  scape,  which  is  about  3  ins.  or 
4  ins.  in  height,  and  surmounts  the  leathery  spathulate 
leaves.  Every  collection  of  Masdevallias  should  include 
this  gem.  as  it  requires  no  other  treatment  than  that 
accorded  to  members  of  this  genus  generally.  We 
noted  it  flowering  in  company  with  others  in  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co’s,  nursery. 

Calanthe  Sieboldi. 

This  fine  evergreen  species  was  introduced  just  half  a 
century  ago  from  Japan,  and  although  a  dwarf-growing 
subject,  requiring  a  cool  temperature  only,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  much  headway  in  this  country. 
The  leaves  are  plaited,  as  in  the  other  species  of  this 
popular  genus,  attaining  considerable  size  under  good 
cultivation;  nor  do  they  die  down  before  the  flowers 
are  produced.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
past  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  The  flowers  are  large  and  yellow,  with 
the  exception  of  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip,  which  is 
orange  and  wrinkled.  The  stout  upright  scapes  bearing 
them  spring  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 

Cattleya  Skinneri. 

At  the  present  time,  during  the  break  that  often 
happens  between  the  C.  Triame  and  C.  Mosske  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  this  variety  is  valuable,  and  is  also  one 
of  the  most  showy  species.  A  particularly  good  form 
has  been  in  bloom  here  for  about  a  fortnight,  having 
flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  which  looked  remarkably 
telling  by  candle-light.  Some  forms  look  far  better 
by  daylight,  the  hue  of  colour  looking  harsh  by  candle¬ 
light  in  comparison  to  the  plant  referred  to,  which  is 
small,  having  two  flowering  growths,  one  carrying  four 
and  the  other  six  flowers  on  the  spike.  I  find  this 
does  best  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya  house. — 
E.  Dumper. 

Strange  Behaviour  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
A  curious  freak  is  exhibited  by  a  specimen  of  this 
species,  which  was  shown  us  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
~W.  C.  The  piece  consisted  of  one  old  and  two  younger 
pseudo-bulbs,  from  one  of  which  two  young  growths 
began  to  develop.  The  pseudo-bulbs  were  imported  some 
months  ago,  and  after  having  lain  on  the  moist  gravel 
of  a  bench  in  the  Orchid  house  for  some  time,  they 
were  potted  up.  Instead  of  these  growths  developing 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  then  flowering  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  the  pseudo-bulbs  remained  dormant,  while  one 
flower  was  pushed  out  from  one  of  the  growths,  and  two 
from  the  other.  The  column  of  one  expanded  flower 
exhibited  torsion,  and  the  wing  on  one  side  of  the 
column  was  below  the  stigmatic  disc  instead  of  above 
it  as  it  should  be.  A  third  growth  developed  from 
another  pseudo-bulb  has  not,  as  yet,  behaved  in  the 
above  erratic  manner. 

A  Fine  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

From  Sir  C.  Tennant’s  collection,  at  The  Glen,  Inner¬ 
leithen,  comes  a  striking  flower  of  handsome  proportions. 
The  contrast  between  the  sepals  and  petals  is  very 
marked,  the  former  being  of  such  unusual  width  that 
the  lateral  ones  overlap  their  bases.  They  are  also  of 
great  substance,  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and  blotched 
in  the  centre  with  reddish  chocolate.  The  petals,  on 
the  contrary,  are  triangular,  cut  at  the  margins,  and 
pure  white,  while  the  lip  is  also  well  formed  and  beauti¬ 
fully  spotted,  especially  around  the  margin.  As  a 
decorative  variety  it  possesses  great  merits. 
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Odontoglossum  Rossii  Humeana. 
Amongst  the  numerous  (we  should  almost  say  hundreds) 
varieties  of  this  popular,  ornamental,  and  easily  grown 
Orchid,  how  distinct  is  the  yellow-ground  variety 
known  as  0.  R.  Humeana  !  The  sepals  and  the  base  of 
the  petals  are  blotched  with  brown  in  the  usual  manner, 
while  the  crest  of  the  lip  is  bright  yellow,  all  the  rest 
being  of  a  pale  yellow  of  a  different  tint  altogether. 
It  may  be  seen  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons’  nursery  at 
Chelsea. 

Epidendrum  Stamfordianum  Wallacei. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  rather  smaller  than  the 
type,  but  very  numerously  produced  in  branching 
racemes.  The  stems  are  short,  and  so  are  the  panicles, 
so  that  the  plant  constitutes  a  neat  and  compact  subject 
for  growing  in  pots  or  small  Orchid-pans,  to  be  hung  up 
near  the  light.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow, 
closely  spotted  with  purple.  The  large,  three-lobed, 
and  conspicuous  labellum  is  creamy  white  and  spotted 
with  purple.  The  typical  form,  which  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4759,  is  larger  and  also  a 
serviceable  species.  The  variety  under  notice  may  be 
seen  at  Chelsea,  in  Mr.  "William  Bull’s  show  house. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus. 

Out  of  about  twenty  species  of  this  genus  of  curious 
little  plants  it  seems  that  this  is  the  only  one  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  having  seen  it  on  several  occasions,  we 
cannot  but  admire  its  chaste  beauty,  independently  of 
the  great  botanical  interest  attached  to  it  on  account 
of  the  excessive  elongation  of  the  rostellum  and  pedicel 
of  the  pollinia,  which  collectively  have  been  compared 
to  a  bird’s  head,  giving  rise  to  the  generic  name.  The 
flowers  are  milk-white,  with  a  deep  green  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  lateral  sepals  and  petals,  while  the  crest  is 
also  green  and  curiously  lobed.  They  are  also  the 
largest  known  in  the  genus,  and  produced  in  arching 
racemes  from  a  tuft  of  evergreen  leaves,  constituting  it 
a  plant  of  great  beauty.  It  was  originally  described 
by  Lindley  from  dried  specimens,  and  having  been 
introduced  in  a  live  state  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  soon  get  disseminated  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  now  flowering  finely  in  Mr.  William 
Bull’s  show-house  at  Chelsea. 

Cypripedium  Sallieri. 

A  fine  form  of  this  Orchid  is  now  flowering  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.  The 
scapes  are  dwarf,  not  exceeding  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  in  height, 
the  flowers  being  characterised  by  a  glossy  shining 
lustre,  and  a  decided  yellow  tint  pervading  the  whole. 
The  standard,  which  is  large  and  conspicuous,  is  spotted 
all  over  with  brown,  and  the  upper  longitudinal  half  of 
the  petals  is  deeply  shaded  with  the  same  colour. 
Being  neat  and  compact  in  habit,  the  plants  worthily 
occupy  the  small  place  they  require — a  consideration 
where  space  is  limited. 

Pleurothallis  macroblepharis. 

There  is  a  considerable  superficial  resemblance  between 
this  species  and  P.  Barberiana,  both  of  which  are  pretty 
and  interesting,  although  diminutive  kinds.  The  plant 
under  notice  bears  numerous  scapes  in  succession,  with 
flowers  in  racemes.  The  sepals  are  pale  ochre,  sub¬ 
transparent,  and  spotted  with  blackish  purple.  The 
lip  is  flat  and  hairy,  not  smoothed,  thickened,  and 
fleshy,  as  in  P.  Barberiana.  The  two  species  are,  as 
already  stated,  similar,  and  occasionally  confused  in 
gardens ;  but  a  close  inspection  of  the  lips  of  the  two 
serves  to  distinguish  them  easily.  The  plant  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth, 
Carder  &  Co. 

- - 
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THE  STOVE. 

Gesnerads. — A  batch  of  these  may  now  be  re-potted 
for  late  summer  flowering,  including  such  fine  things 
as  Gesnera  refulgens,  G.  Donkelaariana,  Nsegelia  zebrina 
and  N.  cinnabarina.  The  latter  two  are  sometimes 
classed  in  the  genus  Gesnera.  The  larger  tubers,  or, 
rather,  short  scaly  rhizomes,  may  be  put  singly  into 
5-in.  pots,  or  three  to  five  may  be  placed  in  a  6-in.  or 
larger  pot,  as  convenience  may  suggest.  Peat  and 
leaf-soil,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fibrous  loam  and 
sand,  constitute  a  suitable  compost,  and  in  this  the 
rhizomes  may  be  placed,  covering  them  to  the  depth 
of  1  in.  Keep  the  soil  on  the  dry  side  until  the  plants 
have  fairly  started  into  growth,  when  they  will  enjoy  a 
gradually  increasing  quantity.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
syringe  after  the  leaves  have  expanded,  as  the  metallic 
lustre  and  spotted  foliage  is  liable  to  be  damaged  or 
disfigured  by  lime  in  the  water. 


Coleus. — Serviceable  plants  may  yet  be  obtained  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  towards  autumn  by 
propagation  from  cuttings,  which  soon  take  root,  and 
grow  vigorously  with  abundance  of  light  and  the 
greater  increase  of  sun-heat.  Keep  tying  down  the 
shoots  of  those  plants  intended  for  exhibition,  so  that 
they  may  be  neat  and  regular.  A  sunny  position 
should  also  be  given  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
to  make  the  growths  strong  and  short  jointed. 

Adiantums. — These  have  now  made  a  splendid  set 
of  young  fronds,  so  that  there  will  now  be  no  danger  in 
cutting  away  all  old  and  unsightly  ones,  especially  those 
infested  with  scale.  This  applies  more  especially  to 
A.  trapeziforme,  and  its  varieties,  A.  Catherinae  and 
A.  cultratum,  to  A.  formosum,  A.  peruvianum,  A.  tetra- 
phyllum,  and  such  firm  or  leathery-leaved  kinds  which 
are  more  or  less  materially  damaged  by  a  wholesale 
cutting  down  of  the  old  leaves  before  the  young  ones 
are  developed.  _ 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. — The  seedlings  that  are 
now  well  advanced  and  potted  oft’  should  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  temperature  than  that  of  the  stove  or  pit,  where 
they  have  been  raised  and  urged  into  growth.  Those 
intended  for  flowering  in  pots  should  be  potted  singly 
and  shifted  on  as  they  require  it.  They  should  not  be 
taken  to  a  cool  house  immediately  after  potting,  but 
allowed  a  few  days  in  which  to  re-establish  themselves, 
after  which  they  will  enjoy  the  atmosphere  of  a  well- 
ventilated  house,  and  make  a  sturdier  shorter-jointed 
growth. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  —  Green-fly  is  very 
partial  to  these  soft- wooded  subjects,  and  should  be 
dislodged  by  fumigation  immediately  the  pest  makes  its 
appearance.  Very  large  plants  should  have  their  flower- 
stems  tied  out  and  regulated  on  a  few  neat  stakes  (the 
fewer  the  better)  before  the  large  blooms  expand  and 
become  crowded,  or  before  they  get  broken  down  by 
their  own  weight,  especially  when  carried  about. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — As  soon  as  the  earliest  crops  are  ripe,  a 
drier  and  cooler  atmosphere  should  be  maintained, 
giving  just  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  berries 
plump  and  the  foliage  healthy.  During  the  time  the 
berries  are  colouring  in  later  houses,  a  brisk  heat  should 
be  kept  up  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  but  abundance  of 
air  should  be  given  top  and  bottom  during  the  day. 
This  should  be  gradually  reduced  in  the  afternoon,  but 
a  little  may  be  left  on  all  night.  Damping  down  may 
be  done  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may 
soon  get  dry  again.  It  need  only  be  done  on  bright 
days,  but  by  that  means  the  foliage  will  be  greatly 
assisted  in  maintaining  a  healthy  condition.  Muscats, 
late  houses  of  Hamburgh,  and  others  should  have  their 
berries  thinned  as  early  as  possible.  There  is  a  material 
advantage  in  a  saving  of  time,  and  also  economising 
the  energies  of  the  Vine  on  those  berries  that  are  left. 
Muscats  may  be  allowed  to  remain  unthinned  for  a 
short  time  if  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  those  berries 
which  will  take  the  lead.  By  that  means  larger  fruit 
will  be  ensured  than  if  imperfectly  fertilised  and  weakly 
ones  were  left.  Well-drained  borders  will  now  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  water,  which  should  be 
applied  in  a  tepid  state,  together  with  feeding  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure,  and  occasional  top-dressings  of 
guano. 

Peaches. — The  fruit  on  the  earliest  started  trees 
will  now  have  taken  the  second  swelling  after  the 
stoning  period,  and  such  being  the  case,  they  must  not 
be  neglected  in  the  matter  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Liquid  and  other  manurial  constituents  should  be 
applied  to  the  borders  in  order  to  assist  the  trees  in 
producing  good-sized  fruit.  The  house  may  be  closed 
earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  higher  temperature 
maintained. 

Tomatos. — Those  intending  to  plant  under  glass 
should  now  have  the  plants  in  healthy  vigorous 
condition,  so  that  they  may  be  planted  out  immediately. 
Assist  with  fire-heat,  which  is  especially  necessary 
during  the  prevalence  of  east  winds  that  have  made 
the  past  winter  and  spring  anything  but  favourable  to 
vegetation,  whether  under  glass  or  out  of  doors.  Those 
who  have  houses  specially  set  apart  for  the  growth  of 
Tomatos  will  have  no  difficulty  in  this  respect.  Others, 
again,  are  obliged  to  grow  them  in  vineries  or  Peach 
houses,  where  the  conditions  as  to  light  are  not  always 
so  favourable,  although  the  temperature  generally 
suffices. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Seed  Sowing. — The  last  two  months  have  been  any¬ 
thing  but  favourable  to  the  sowings  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  made  out  of  doors,  and  between  the  cold  winds 
and  the  birds  very  unsatisfactory  progress  has  been 
made,  while  in  some  cases  a  second  sowing  has  had  to 
be  resorted  to.  In  some  instances,  where  plants  are 
required  as  soon  as  possible,  sowings  may  be  made  in 
frames,  or  even  in  boxes,  in  some  heated  house,  so  as 
to  bring  them  forward.  Kale  and  late  Broccoli  may 
still  be  sown  in  the  open  air. 

Peaches  on  Walls. — Be  in  no  hurry  to  remove 
the  protecting  material  until  the  fruit  has  fairly  got 
beyond  all  danger,  as,  owing  to  the  cold  spring,  the 
trees  were  late  coming  into  bloom,  and  frosts  may  still 
be  expected.  Disbudding  should  be  done  as  early  as 
practicable,  but  many  cultivators  prefer  to  retain  the 
foliage  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  protect  the  fruit. 
See  that  newly-planted  trees  do  not  suffer  from  drynes3 
at  the  root.  _ •  zx<> _ 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural. 

May  1  st. 

The  second  spring  flower  show  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  in  the  Town  Hall  under  most  unfortunate 
circumstances  as  regards  the  weather.  The  two  great 
features  of  the  show — besides  the  special  exhibition 
of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  made  by  the  northern 
section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society — were  supplied 
by  the  Primulas  and  Narcissi.  Of  Narcissi  the  show 
was  again  something  marvellous,  consisting  of  large 
collections  from  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  London  ;  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Robinson,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester;  Messrs. 
James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester  ; 
and  Mr.  Richard  Barker,  of  Prampton,  Boston.  Mr. 
S.  Barlow  exhibited  among  his  lovely  group  of  Narcissi 
a  charming  little  neophyte  called  Narcissus  rupicola,  a 
flower  like  a  Buttercup,  tender  and  delicate  beyond 
conception  even  to  those  who  know  what  is  the  capacity 
of  this  playful  genus.  There  was  also  a  grand  display 
of  Cyclamens,  made  by  Mr.  John  Odell,  of  Hillingdon, 
Middlesex,  who  showed  a  similar  group  to  that  which 
recently  took  honours  at  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Of  new  plants,  excepting  Mr.  Barlow’s  delicious 
little  Narcissus  already  mentioned,  we  noted  only  one 
example,  Mr.  Richard  Barker’s  Scilla  odorata,  never 
before  shown  in  Manchester,  and  remarkable  for  its 
pleasing  Hawthorn-like  fragrance — a  circumstance  the 
more  remarkable  since  blue  and  odour  are  in  flowers 
so  very  rarely  associated.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous 
exhibits  were  a  nice  group  of  greenhouse  plants  from 
Mr.  John  Hooley,  Stockport  ;  a  collection  of  twenty 
or  thirty  Rhododendrons,  in  variety,  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Lloyd  ;  and  a  very  fine  lot  of  cut  Hyacinths  from  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  Manchester.  The  following 
awards  were  made  : — First  Class  Commendation  for 
Hyacinths,  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait  ;  First 
Class  Certificate  for  Narcissi,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  ; 
First  Class  Certificate  for  Narcissi,  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  &  Sons  ;  Cyclamens,  Mr.  J.  Odell  ;  Crown 
Imperials,  Mr.  Richard  Barker,  Frampton,  Boston. 

In  connection  with  the  Botanical  Society’s  Show 
there  was  held  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  (northern  division),  and  which  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  cultivators,  and  upon  the 
secretary  to  the  society,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  The 
leading  honours  in  this  department  were  secured  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Middleton ;  Mr.  S.  Buckley, 
Staly bridge  ;  Mr.’  William  Brockbank,  Didsbury ; 
Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  Halifax  ;  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  ;  Mrs.  Kirke  Penson,  Ludlow  ;  Mr. 
Bolton,  Warrington  ;  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield;  Mr. 
William  Barnfather,  Leek  ;  Mr.  T.  Beswick,  Middle- 
ton  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Butterworth,  Middleton. 

- -—>*<*■ - 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fides.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 
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QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Roses  damping. — R.  R.  :  We  have  many  times  seen  instances 
of  Roses  behaving  in  the  same  manner  as  your  Marechal  Niel ; 
and  in  several  cases  coming  under  our  notice  the  cause  was  due  to 
damping  in  a  saturated  a(  mosphere.  From  what  we  can  see  of 
yours  the  result  is  due  to  the  same  fact.  The  temperature  of 
your  stove  we  should  imagine  is  rather  high,  inducing  flowers  to 
expand  quickly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  them  more 
delicate  than  they  should  be.  Then  should  the  temperature 
suffer  a  sudden  fall,  causing  a  deposit  of  moisture  on  the  flowers, 
they  quickly  turn  brown.  During  the  time  the  Roses  are  in 
flower  we  should  advise  you  to  maintain  a  moderately  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  evil  is  evidently  not  connected  with  the  soil  or  its 
conditions. 

Papaver  umbrosdm  failing. — Amateur:  The  reason  why  you 
failed  with  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Poppies, 
is,  probably,  because  you  buried  the  seeds  too  deeply,  an  occur¬ 
rence  which  frequently  happens  with  the  inexperienced.  When 
sowing  again  it  will  be  well  to  remember  this  fact,  and  merely 
cover  the  seeds,  as  they  are  small  and  cannot  germinate  at  any 
great  depth.  Should  the  weather  prove  dry-watering  might  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  about  the  seeds  moist.  By 
allowing  some  of  the  seeds  to  sow  themselves  when  they  mature 
in  autumn,  some  of  the  seedlings  will  appear  before  winter, 
and  which  might  be  transplanted  to  where  they  are  wanted  to 
bloom.  This  will  give  an  earlier  display  than  spring-sown  seeds. 

Scurvy  Grass.—/.  M.,  Bath  :  The  botanical  name  of  this  plant 
is  Cochlearia  officinalis,  one  of  the  Crucifers,  and  a  valuable  anti 
scorbutic.  This  latter  property  is,  however,  common  to  the 
family,  and  is  more  or  less  potent  in  different  members.  The 
plant  has  various  popular  names,  such  as  Scurvy  of  the  Sea, 
because  common  on  sea-shores,  and  Screvy  Grass,  evidently  a 
corruption  of  Scurvy  Grass. 

Hard  Words.— A  Young  Gardener:  We  are  surprised  that  any 
young  gardener  who  desires  to  rise  in  his  profession  should 
complain  of  the  use  of  common  scientific  words,  which  are 
employed  because  they  have  a  distinct  and  expressive  meaning, 
and  save  a  great  amount  of  roundabout  phraseology.  If  you 
like  most  other  young  gardeners,  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
attending  a  good  botany  class,  you  should  get  a  good  dictionary 
or  glossary  of  botanical  terms,  which  will  assist  you  in  compre¬ 
hending  words  which  you  do  not  understand. 

Cypripedium  caudatuji. — F.  Millward :  The  tailed  petals  of 
this  species  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  the 
cultural  treatment  it  receives.  They  may  frequently  be  seen 
15  ins.  or  IS  ins.  up  to  2  ft. ;  and  seeing  that  the  petals  of  your 
plant  measure  2  ft.  2  ins.,  we  should  say  they  are  very  fine  and 
considerably  above  the  average.  The  measurement  across  the 
sepals  also  bears  good  testimony  to  the  size  of  the  flowers. 

Auricula  Society.— R.  A.  S. :  Quite  right.  Rich  indeed ! 
The  loyalty  would  not  have  counted  for  much,  if  they  could  have 
gone  anywhere  else. 

New  Zealand  Flax. — E.  Myers:  If  you  succeed  in  raising 
seedlings  you  had  better  grow  them  in  a  greenhouse  till  they 
attain  some  considerable  size  before  planting  in  the  open  air. 
The  plant  is  the  Phormium  tenax  of  botanists,  and  is  so  nearly 
hardy  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  country,  that  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  it  will  succeed  and  even  flower,  while  a  little 
protection  afforded  it  by  a  mat  or  some  Spruce  Fir  branches  will 
bring  it  through  the  winter  safely. 

Trop-eoluh  speciosum.— G.  Brown:  This  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  putting  it  out ;  but  it  is  necessary 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  country  to  grow  it  on  a  northern 
aspect,  where  it  will  escape  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
drying  effects  of  a  southern  exposure.  You  might  use  a  little 
peat  in  the  soil  till  it  becomes  established,  and  this  would  assist 
the  rhizomes  to  penetrate  the  soil,  especially  if  it  is  in  any  way 
clayey  or  retentive.  You  must  also  allow  it  to  take  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  if  it  should  get 
intermixed  with  the  roots  of  something  else. 

Bananas,  &c. — A.  Z. :  If  you  are  going  to  plant  them  outside, 

3  ft.  apart  each  way  will  be  ample,  but  if  indoors,  then  the 
distance  should  be  increased  to  about  4  ft.  If  you  can  get  some 
fresh  Peruvian  guano,  sprinkle  some  in  the  runs  of  the  ants 
and  about  their  nests ;  or  lay  down  some  half-picked  bones, 
which  will  soon  be  covered  with  the  ants,  and  should  then  be 
dipped  in  boiling  water.  By  persevering  with  this  bait  you  will 
soon  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.  The  Tomatos  have  probably  got 
the  disease  which  occasionally  attacks  them.  Cut  off  all  the 
affected  fruits  and  burn  them,  and  stop  the  syringing. 

Cabbages  bolting. — A.  L.  :  There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  pull 
out  the  plants  that  show  the  flower  stems,  and  make  up  the 
blanks  with  autumn-sown  plants  if  possible.  Before  planting 
them  the  soil  might  be  loosened  up  with  a  fork,  when  they  will 
take  to  it  readily  and  grow  away  more  freely.  The  season 
often  has  a  most  distinct  influence  upon  autumn-sown  plants, 
especially  if  cold  and  dry,  causing  them  to  bolt  or  run  to  flower. 

Lilacs. — R.  B.  Sinclair :  The  specimens  you  send  all  belong  to 
two  of  the  commonest  species  that  are  grown,  namely,  the 
common  Lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris)  and  the  Persian  Lilac  (S. 
persica).  As  decorative  plants  none  are  better,  although  there 
are  several  other  species  in  cultivation,  all  of  which  are  hardy. 
The  colours,  as  you  say,  vary  from  lilac  to  purple,  violet,  red, 
and  white.  There  are  also  double  varieties.  Other  fine  species 
which  you  might  obtain,  although  certainly  not  more  showy,  are 
S.  Josiksea,  violet-purple ;  S.  Emodi,  purple  or  white ;  S. 
japoniea,  white,  and  similar  to  some  of  the  finer  species  of 
Ligustrums. 

Names  of  Plants. — F.  Millward :  The  white  flower  is  Den- 
drobium  Wardianum  album,  a  variety  of  the  other  or.e.  J.H.  W.: 
Odontoglossum  polyxanthum.  The  flower  is  small,  but  gives 
promise  of  growing  into  a  fine  variety.  H.  Bentley  :  1,  Pulmon- 
aria  saccharata ;  2,  Fritillaria  imperialis  lutea ;  3,  Aubrietia 
deltoides  var.;  Hacquetia  epipactis ;  5,  Forsythia  suspensa. 
E.  Read :  1,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  (male  flowers)  ;  2,  Juniperus 
chinensis ;  3,  Acer  platanoides  ;  4,  Cupressus  nutkamsis. 

Communications  Received.— C.  R.— W.  G.— W.  D.— A.  H.  E.— 
H.  P.  E.  A.— E.  P.— H.  A.  N.— A.  F.  B.— S.  W.— T.  B.  IV.— 0. 
- - 

TBADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  :— Spring  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Dahlias  and  other  Florists'  Flowers  for  Spring  Planting. 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  April  28th, 
was  2977  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29 ’50  in.  on 
Sunday  at  noon  ;  and  the  highest  30 '07  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  437° 
and  47°  above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was 
considerably  below  the  average  on  each  day  of  the 
week  until  Saturday,  when  it  showed  an  excess.  The 
general  direction  of  the  wind  was  north-eastern,  and 
the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  16 '9 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  5 '3  above  the  average  in 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell 
on  three  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
0'67  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright 
sunshine  in  the  week  was  8'0  hours,  against  16 '4  hours 
at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  2nd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  small 
inquiry  for  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds.  White  Clover  is 
dearer  ;  other  articles  realise  prices  current  last  week. 
Rape  Seed  is  scarce,  and  has  advanced  2s.  per.  qr.  Ho 
change  in  value  of  Bird  Seeds. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  3  rd. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


SCOTCH  GARDENERS.  — 

John  Downie  (of  the  late  firm  of  Dovmie  &  Laird),  Seeds¬ 
man,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  at  present  on  his  List 
a  number  of  SCOTCH  GARDENERS  waiting  re-engagements. 
He  will  be  pleased  to  supply  full  particulars  to  any  Lady, 
N  obleman,  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  trustworthy  and  competent 
Gardener. 


/U|_ARDEXER  (Head  or  good  Single-Landed), 

VA  understands  Vines,  Melons,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Kitchen 
Garden,  &c.  Married.  Five  years’  good  character.  Age  31. — 
W.  SHARP,  90,  Rieghton  Road,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 


XDER  GARDEXER,  or  Head  where  two 

or  three  are  kept. — Wanted,  a  situation  as  above  by  a 
respectable  young  married  man,  aged  26.  One  year  and  eight 
months’  good  character.— Apply,  C.  LAVENDER,  Yattenden, 
near  Newbury,  Berks. 


To  Nurserymen. 

GARCHID  GROWER. — Advertiser  .seeks  re- 

engagement  in  a  Nursery.  Many  years'  experience  in  the 
culture  of  Orchids.  Highest  references  can  be  had. — Address, 
EDWARD,  80,  Marne  Street,  Queen’s  Park,  Harrow  Road,  W. 


Orchids. 

C.  ERASER  (age  32,  married),  for  the 

>  •  past  two  years  gardener  and  Orchid-grower  to  R.  H. 
Measures,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham,  is  open  for  re¬ 
engagement.  Extensive  experience  in  Orchid  cultivation,  plant 
and  fruit  growing,  and  general  gardening.  Address,  Gardening 
World  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


ARDEXER  (HEAD). — A  first-class  man 

and  thorough  Orchid  grower,  now  disengaged,  is  seeking 
a  fresh  appointment.  Has  had  many  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  gardening,  gained  many  prizes  at  exhibitions,  and 
been  very  successful  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  culture.  Character 
and  references  of  the  best  description. — S.  M.  L.,  Gardening 
World  Office. 


s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  40  0 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..30 


s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

5  0  Pine-apples,  St. 

6  0  Michaels,  each _ 

45  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

6  0  |  Strawberries  . .  per  lb. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen . 

Cabbages _ per  doz. 

Carrots . per  bun. 

Cauliflowers,  English, 


2  0 
1  0 
4  0 

s.d. 


5  0 
2  0 

6  0 


Celery,  per  bundle  . . 
Cucumbers,  each  .... 
Endive,  French,  doz. 
Herbs,  per  bunch .... 


2  0 

3  0 

2  0 
0  6 

2  6 

4  0 

2  0 

6  0 

0  9 

1  0 

2  6 

3  6 

0  2 

0  4 

s.d.  i  s.d.  s.d. 

3  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  hunch  . .  0 
Radishes,  per  dozen . .  1 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2 
Small  salading, punnet  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  . .  2 

6  1  Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0 


6 


3  0 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2 

Ficus  elastiea  each . .  1 

Genistas . per  doz  8 

Heliotrope  ..per  doz.  6 
Lily  of  Valley  ,perdoz.l2 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9 


ldi,  doz. .  6 
.per  doz.12 
.per  doz.  8 
per  dozen  6 
.per  doz.  4 
.per  doz.12 
ier  dozen  4 
.per  doz.  9 
m.,  doz. .  30 
sr  dozen  12 
losadoz.  IS 

. doz.  9 

in  var., 

.  6 

r.,  do  ..4 


18  0 
18  0 
12  0 
12  0 
6  0 
24  0 
12  0 
0  15  0 
0  60  0 
0  24  0 
0  30  0 
0  18  0 


0  24  0 
0  18  0 


Mignonette  . .  per  doz. 

Musk . per  doz.  3 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  4 

Pelargoniums,  dozenl2 

Roses  . per  doz.12 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9 

Out  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


10  6 
7  6 
12  0 
9  0 
IS  0 
12  0 
0  IS  0 
0  4  0 
6  21  0 


0  9  0 
0  18  0 
0  24  0 
0  15  0 


s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

Anemone  (French), 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  hunches  1  6 

4  0 

12  sprays 

0  6 

1  0 

—  fulgens,  doz.  buns.  2  0 

4  0 

Marguerites,  12  bun... 

3  0 

6  0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0 

4  0 

Mignonette,  12  bun... 

3  0 

6  0 

Azalea  ....  12  sprays  0  6 

1  0 

Narcissus,  various, 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 

1  0 

12  bun. 

2  0 

4  0 

Boses  of  Hyacinth, 

Pelargoniums,12  spys. 

0  9 

1  0 

Dutch  2  0 

4  0 

—  scarlet,  12  sprays.. 

0  4 

0  6 

Camellias _ per  doz.  1  0 

3  0 

Polyanthus,  doz.  bun. 

1  6 

3  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  6 

3  0 

Primula,  double,  bun. 

1  0 

1  6 

Cineraria,  per  doz. bun. 6  0 

12  0 

Roses  (coloured)  .... 

2  0 

4  0 

Cowslips  ..doz.  bun.  1  0 

2  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen 

1  0 

3  0 

Cyclamen.  .12  blooms  0  4 

0  6 

—  Red . per  doz. 

2  0 

6  0 

Daffodils  (double), 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz. 

1  0 

2  0 

12  bun.  2  0 

4  0 

Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun. 

—  single .  ,,  2  0 

4  0 

Tropseolums  . 

2  0 

3  0 

—  (or  Lent  Lily)  ,,  10 

2  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

1  0 

2  0 

Deutzia . *12  bun.  4  0 

9  0 

Tulips  ....12  blooms 

0  6 

1  0 

Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  3  0 

6  0 

Violets . 12  bun. 

0  6 

1  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  1  6 

4  0 

—  French. ...  12  bun.18  0 

24  0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 

1  0 

- Parme . .  1  bun. 

2  0 

3  0 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

Wallflower,  doz.  bun. 

2  0 

4  0 

sprays  0  6 

1  0 

White  Jasmine, 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  bun. 

0  9 

1  6 

12  blooms  3  0 

5  0 

White  Lilac  per  bun. 

4  6 

6  0 
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SCHWEITZER'S 

COCQATINA 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa,  without  Admixture. 

“SOCIETY”  says:— 

fJIHE  QUEEN  has  a  Cup  of 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA  brought  to 
her  Bedside  at  7.30,  and  two  hours  later  she  quaffs  the 
same  beverage  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Most  Nutritious.  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverage. 

COCOATINA 

Sold  by  Grocers,  &c.,  in  J,  4,  and  1  lb.  tins. 

all 

5  \J  \J  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  -which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Descriptive 
List  on  application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. _ 

EEDLING  BRIAR  ROSES  SOLD  OUT. 

POTS. 


OA  AAA  CLEMATIS  IX  POTS,  of 

O  V  7  J  U  U  V7  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (s 


s 

10,000 


ROSES  IX 

(Seedling  Briars.) 

The  best  new  and  old  varieties.  Send  for  List.  No  rubbish. 
GILMOUR,  Rose  Grower,  Sheffield. 


“ONLY  TEE  BEST." 

GARAWAY  &  Co.’s 
GARDEN  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

AND  CHEAPEST. 

All  Carriage  Paid.  15  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Catalogues  Post  Free. 

GARAWAY  &  CO., 

DURDHAM  DOWN,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 


Epidendrum  Stamfordianum 

Wallacei .  572 

Euonymus,  variegated  ....  564 

Evergreens,  pruning .  570 

Fruit  Trees,  spurs  on  _ 567 

Gardeners’  Calendar .  573 

Hawthorn,  a  silver-leaved  570 
Horticultural  Societies. .. .  573 

Masdevallia  Armiuii .  573 

May-Day  .  563 

Orchid  notes  .  572 


573 

567 

570 


Pleurothallis  maeroble- 

pharis . 

Poleinonium  confertum 

Primroses,  hardy  . 

Primula  cortusoides 

Sieboidi .  565 

Pteris,  select  forms  of  ....  570 
Saxifraga  purpuracea  ....  567 
Spring,  character  of  the  . .  564 
Stocks,  Intermediate . 568 


BI  R  K  B  E  C  Iv  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
payable  on  demand 

TWO  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 
calculated  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables; 
the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons ; 
and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Annuities. 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

THE  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  free, 
on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAYENSCROFT,  Manager. 

The  Gardening  World. 

Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertising. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words. 

Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins. 
long),  £3  10s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  os.  ;  per  page,  £10.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series. 

Gardeners  aud  others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for 
Is.  6d.,  prepaid.  „ 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also  “Stop  Orders, 
must  reach  the  office  not  laterthan  thefirst  poston  Thursday  morning. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne  at 
the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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DAHLIA 

CATALOGUE 


POE  1888 


IS  NOW  READY, 

And  ■will  be  found  a  very  useful  guide  for  DAHLIAS, 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  many  other  families 
of  useful  plants  adapted  for  present  planting. 


My  collections  of  Dahlias  are  complete  with  every  variety 
worth  cultivating,  embracing  all  the  best  of  the 

CACTUS  or  Decorative  Varieties, 
POMPONS,  SHOW,  FANCY,  BEDDING, 
and  SINGLES, 

Also  many  Novelties  offered  for  the  first  time. 

All  of  which  are  great  improvements  upon  existing  varieties,  and 
are  quite  as  meritorious  as  the  novelties  previously  sent  out, 
which  have  made  my  nurseries  so  celebrated. 


CARNATIONS  &  PICOTEES 

I  need  not  say  much  about  these  favourite  flowers.  My 
collection  is  probably  the  LARGEST  IN  EXISTENCE,  and 
the  quantity  grown  every  year  is  simply  enormous. 

All  other  popular  families,  such  as 

CAILLARDIAS,  HOLLYHOCKS,  NEW  GANNAS, 
PHLOX,  PENTSTEMONS,  PYRETHRUiVl,  PINKS, 

And  many  other  important  families  will  be  found  in  this 
Catalogue,  and  can  be  had  free  on  application  to 


TH08.S.WARE, 


HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON 


ORCHID 

EXHIBITION. 


One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Sights  in  London. 


ORCHIDS. — The  Orchid  Exhibition  at  Mr. 

WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  is  now  open 
daily  from  10  to  6  o’clock. 

ORCHIDS — A  vision  of  loveliness  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  Europe. 


the  greatest 


ORCHIDS. —  “A  scene  of 

Orchidic  beauty,  baffling  description  and  defying  ex¬ 
aggeration.” 


The  Exhibition  is  worth  going 


ORCHIDS. 

any  distance  to  see  at  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establish 
ment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


NEW  PLANTS  FOR  1888. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL’S 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1888 

Is  now  ready.  Price,  Is. 

Contains  names,  description  and  prices  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  New  Plants  offered  for  the  first  time. 


WILLIAM  BULL,  f.l.s., 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

536,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Royal  botanic  society 

of  MANCHESTER. 

The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 
of  1888  will  open  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  the  18th  inst.,  at  2  p.m. 
Entries  close  on  the  14th  inst.  For  Schedules  apply  to  the 
undersigned,  BRUCE  FINDLAY,  Manchester. 

Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  May  14th. — Opening  of  the  Anglo-Danish  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington.  Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  May  15th. — Sale  of  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  J.  South¬ 
gate's  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  May  16th.— Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Summer  Show. 
Bath  Floral  Fete.  Sale  of  Bedding  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
at  the  Nurseries,  Richmond,  S.W.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Thursday,  May  17th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (2  days).  Sale  of  Orchids  in 
Flower  and  Bud  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Bedding  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  at  the  Child’s  Hill  Farm  Nurseries, 
Finchley,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  May  ISth. — Opeuirg  of  the  Great  Whitsuntide  Grand 
National  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Old  Trafford,  Man¬ 
chester.  Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  590. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  188S. 


The  Temple  Flower  Show. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  considerable  interest  is  being 
felt  in  the  Flower  Show  which  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  hold  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  on  Thursday  and  Friday  next. 
The  show  will  he  the  first  real  appearance  of 
the  Society  in  the  City,  in  its  more  pretentious 
aspect,  and  the  nature  of  the  success  which 
will  attend  the  venture — if  successful  it  be — - 
may  exercise  the  greatest  possible  influence  on 
the  Society’s  future.  There  is  a  considerable 
risk  in  holding  a  flower  show  under  canvas  so 
early  in  the  year  as  the  middle  of  May — as 
some  recent  weather  has  shown  us  that  the 
month  is  far  from  summerish  and  is  often  wild 
and  stormy.  This  fact  renders  the  Temple 
Gardens  venture  all  the  more  interesting,  as 
bad  wreath er  may  do  irrevocable  injury,  whilst 
the  access  of  pleasant  warm  weather — so  very 
much  needed — may  help  to  insure  a  brilliant 
result. 

As  nothing  merits  success  like  boldness,  we 
earnestly  hope  that  all  things — and  the  weather 
especially — will  favour  this  City  exhibition, 
and  that  the  invasion  of  the  Temple  Gardens 
by  the  public  will  be  such  as  to  astonish 
exhibitors  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  Council. 
Just  as  it  is  hardly  safe  to  swop  horses  while 
crossing  a  stream,  so  also  is  it  unwise  to  change 
important  fixtures  when  made  and  published. 
The  show  was  originally  advertised  in  the 
schedules  issued  as  being  for  one  day  only, 
and  unless  the  Gouncil  withdrew  all  those 
schedules,  or  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
exhibitors  to  the  new  arrangements,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  latter  can  be  bound  by  the 
alteration,  assuming  that  they  object  to  it.  Of 
course,  we  hope  that  no  difficulty  will  arise  on 
that  head,  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  sort  of 
irresolution  hardly  tends  to  inspire  public  con¬ 
fidence.  With  respect  to  the  original  inten¬ 
tions  of  exhibitors,  which  we  hope  will  show 
no  change  oil  their  part  now,  it  is  evident — 
if  all  we  hear  he  true — that  a  fine  show  is  in 
prospect,  and  the  chief  danger  seems  to  be 
that  space  will  he  hard  to  find  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  those  wishing  to  display  their 
products. 

We  see  in  this  new  feeling  of  warmth  to¬ 
wards  the  old  Society  further  evidence  of  the 
satisfaction,  so  general,  that  the  Society  has 
got  away  from  the  chilling  atmosphere  at 
South  Kensington,  and  more’s  the  pity  the 
change  was  not  made  long  ago.  However, 


let  us  hope  that  “  better  late  than  never  ”  may 
prove  to  be  a  prophetic  adage  in  the  Society’s 
case.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
general  public  may  he  anxious — as  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  are — to  favour  the  Society  in  its  new 
departure.  Here,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
remind  the  Council  that  success  in  a  financial 
aspect  will  probably  depend  more  upon  pub¬ 
licity  than  upon  any  other  cause ;  and  we 
trust,  at  any  rate,  that  as  they  are  certain  to 
have  a  good  show  that  they  will  take  care  that 
the  public  are  well  informed  of  the  fact  in 
good  time.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
mountain  is  in  this  case  literally  brought  to 
Mahomet,  not  only  the  prophet  in  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  but  myriads  of  bis  fol¬ 
lowers  in  the  persons  of  the  citizens  of  London, 
should  flock  in  and  crowd  the  tents  and  fill 
the  cash  boxes,  as  though  the  Temple  Gardens 
were  a  sort  of  Mecca  and  the  flower  tents  its 
shrines. 

The  sum  of  money  set  apart  by  tlie  Council 
for  the  remuneration  of  the  numerous  exhi¬ 
bitors  is  the  weak  element  in  the  programme, 
for  if  divided  amongst  twenty-four  classes,  and 
such  classes  as  some  are,  it  is  a  wretchedly 
insufficient  sum.  At  the  most,  the  cost  of 
cartage,  in  many  cases,  can  only  he  met,  so 
that  to  term  the  sums  awarded  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  collections,  “  prizes,”  would  be  a  mis-use 
of  language.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  shorv 
will  be  created  more  from  love  of  the  Society 
— or,  at  least,  of  horticulture — than  from  direct 
pecuniary  aims,  and  the  sentiment  first  named 
is  likely  to  be  very  nobly  evidenced.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  limit  to  human  virtue  when 
it  becomes  too  exacting  of  one’s  generosity, 
and,  therefore,  it  will  be  unwise  to  make  many 
demands  of  a  similar  nature.  Specially  for 
that  reason  do  we  hope,  that  should  the 
Council  find  the  result"  of  their  two  days’ 
exhibition  to  be  a  financial  success  beyond 
anticipation,  they  will  permit  the  exhibitors 
to  share  a  little  more  in  the  product  than  is  at 
present  proposed.  We  can  very  well  under¬ 
stand  that  tlie  Council  could  hardly  hope  to 
recoup  all  the  expense  incurred  by  having  one 
day’s  show  outy,  unless  the  attendance  proved 
to  be  in  excess  of  all  expectations,  but  a  large 
attendance  on  two  days  may  prove  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  matter  should  have  been 
duly  considered  before  the  schedules  were 
issued. 

There  is  one  matter  growing  out  of  the  show 
which  may  well  he  regarded  with  interest. 
No  specific  amounts  are  set  against  the  respective 
classes  in  the  schedule,  the  sum  of  =£100 
being  allocated  by  the  Council  to  be  distributed 
by  the  judges,  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
respective  exhibits.  Naturally  this  places 
upon  the  judges  weighty  responsibility  ;  still  it 
is  a  responsibility  from  which  no  man  qualified 
to  act  as  judge  should  shrink.  But  we  refer 
specially  to  this  matter  because  a  capital  ojipor- 
tunity  is  thus  afforded  to  make  the  pecuniary 
awards  commensurate  with  the  merits  of  the 
exhibits.  Thus,  if  <£6  be  set  apart  for  a  class 
in  which  there  may  he  three  good  collections, 
differing  only  from  each  other  but  slightly  in 
merit,  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  the  awards 
according  to  the  old  method  as  £3,  £2  and  £1, 
but  the  amount  should  be  much  more  fairly 
apportioned,  as  for  instance,  in  sums  of  45s., 
40s.  and  35s.,  as  being  so  much  more  fair  to 
exhibitors.  We  could  wish  that .  the  sum  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  bad  been  three  times  as 
much,  hut  the  best  has  been  done  which 
present  circumstances  will  admit  of.  Should 
the  brilliant  success  anticipated  follow,  it  is 
hoped  tlie  efforts  of  the  exhibitors  will  not  be 
overlooked. 

- - 

Tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — We  understand 
that  the  council  have  elected  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford, 
as  a  member  of  their  body  in  the  place  of  the  late  Air. 
John  Woodbridge.  At  the  general  meeting,  on  Tuesday 
last,  seventy-five  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  society. 
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The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  are  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  kindly  given  his 
consent  for  an  evening  fete  to  be  held  at  an  early  date 
in  the  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  charity.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
further  particulars  in  our  next. 

The  Eceles,  Patricroft,  and  Pendleton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  is  announced  to  take  place  on 
November  16th  and  17th. 

The  Italian  Exhibition.  —  We  understand  that 
Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.,  who  supplied  the  Grass  seeds 
that  produced  the  beautiful  lawns  at  the  American 
Exhibition  last  year,  have  been  requested  to  supply  the 
whole  of  the  requirements  at  the  forthcoming  Italian 
Exhibition.  The  same  firm’s  Invicta  Lawn  Seeds  are 
also  being  sown  exclusively  at  the  Anglo-Danish 
Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  to  be  opened  on  Monday 
by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

A  High-priced  Orchid. — At  the  sale  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Day’s  collection,  at  Messrs. 
Stevens’  Booms  on  Wednesday,  a  plant  catalogued 
as  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytsenium,  with  two  leads 
and  twelve  leaves,  was  sold  for  152  guineas  ;  but 
as  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness  Mr.  Stevens 
gave  a  guarantee  that  should  it  flower  within  three 
years  and  prove  not  to  be  true,  it  can  be  returned.  So 
far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  instance  of  an  Orchid 
being  sold  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Late  Mr.  Day’s  Collection  of  Orchids. — ■ 
At  the  sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Tottenham 
collection  at  Stevens’  Rooms  on  Wednesday,  besides  the 
high-priced  Cypripedium  above  alluded  to,  good  prices 
generally  were  realised  for  the  various  lots,  the  best 
perhaps  being  the  following  : — Cattleya  exoniensis,  11 
guineas  ;  C.  Skinneri,  10  guineas;  C.  Reineckiana, 
11  guineas  ;  C.  Wagneri,  £15  4s.  6d.  ;  Cypripedium 
Morgan®,  £35  14s.  ;  Yanda  Lowii,  10  guineas  ; 
Cypripedium  orphanum,  £29  ;  C.  Sallieri,  £14  ;  C. 
Curtisii,  14  guineas;  C.  osnanthum,  11  guineas;  C. 
preestans,  20  guineas  ;  C.  Charles  Canham,  £34  13s.  ; 
C.  Curtisii  and  C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  £20  ;  and 
C.  Arthurianum,  20  guineas. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  visited 
the  show — or  what  was  so-called — of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
shortly  after  four  o’clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last. 
The  attendance  was  then — as  it  had  been  all  day — very 
scanty,  not  more  than  forty  persons  being  present,  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  inspected  half  the 
exhibits  before  he  was  recognised.  Mr.  Graham,  the 
assistant  secretary,  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
governing  body  present,  and  his  attention  being  called 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  presence,  the  statesman  was  taken 
in  charge.  Having  regard  to  the  general  ignorance  of 
his  person  shown,  and  also  to  the  moderate  character  of 
“the  show,”  allied  to  the  scanty  attendance,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  well  have  ejaculated,  for  himself  and 
the  society,  “  Such  is  fame.” 

Spring  Flowers  in  London  Gardens. — Londoners 
may  not  have  the  rural  character  of  the  country  in  their 
parks  and  public  gardens,  but  they  have  at  least  very 
much  of  garden  beauty,  no  equivalent  for  which  can 
be  found  in  woods,  commons,  or  country  lanes.  Much 
of  this,  too,  they  have  at  the  cost  of  the  entire  nation, 
whilst  other  towns  have  to  maintain  their  own  parks 
and  gardens  from  local  charges.  We  particularly  draw 
attention  to  the  beautiful  display  of  Tulips  seen  in 
Palace  Gardens,  Westminster,  during  the  last  week  or 
two  ;  grand  beds  of  Proserpine  (rosy  lake),  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  Yellow  Prince,  Joost  van  Yondel  (rosy  red), 
Keizer  Kroon  (scarlet  and  yellow),  Comte  de  Mirabeau 
(pure  white),  and  Globe  de  Rigaud  (purple  and 
white),  having  made  a  beautiful  show.  Similar  dis¬ 
plays  might  have  been  seen  in  several  public  parks  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  the  gardens  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  where  the  beds  of  Hyacinths,  during  the 
last  fortnight,  have  especially  been  grand. 

The  Moon’s  Influence  upon  Vegetation. — A  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Wm. 
Robinson,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Trinidad,  to  de¬ 
termine  what  influence  (if  any)  the  moon  exercises  on 
plant  life  during  its  different  phases.  The  light,  heat, 
and  gravitation  of  the  moon  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  also  whether  it  has  any  influence  on  the  diurnal 
variations  of  electricity.  Members  of  this  committee 
are — and  others,  if  they  feel  so  inclined— to  submit 
papers  on  the  subject  for  discussion.  The  sun  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  618,000  times  as  much  light  as  the  moon, 
but  only  82,000  times  as  much  heat.  Seeing  that 
plants  can  accommodate  themselves  to  a  considerable 
variety  of  temperature,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 


17  millionths  of  a  centigrade  degree  would  influence 
them  very  much  ;  yet  this  is  all  the  heating  power 
exercised  by  the  moon  during  its  first  quarter.  When 
the  moon  is  full,  the  temperature  is  raised  94  millionths 
of  one  degree.  With  regard  to  moonlight,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  to  make  experiments  by  sowing  seeds  in  the 
dark,  and  exposing  the  plants  to  the  light  of  the  moon 
only.  So  far,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  have  not  shown 
that  the  moon  has  any  material  influence  on  vegetation. 

FertUisation  of  Tigridia  and  Hippeastrum. — At 

the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  on  Tuesday, 
a  paper  was  read  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Bonavia,  in 
which  he  described  how  bees  search  for  the  nectar 
under  each  edge  of  the  inner  petals  of  Tigridia  ;  but 
as  they  do  not  touch  the  stamens  and  pistil  they 
must  have  discovered  the  concealed  glands  through 
scent,  and  so  rifle  the  flower,  just  as  ants  do,  without 
pollinating  it.  Hippeastrum  is  fertilised  by  pollen¬ 
seeking  bees  or  bee-like  insects  in  India.  One  kind 
of  bee  balances  itself  on  the  wing  opposite  the  tuft 
of  anthers,  and  then,  suddenly  making  a  sort  of 
somersault  among  them,  brushes  off  the  pollen  with 
the  hairs  of  its  body,  when  the  stigma  gets  dusted 
all  over  with  pollen.  A  second  kind  after  balancing 
itself,  by  a  sudden  movement  brushes  off  the  pollen 
with  the  hairs  of  its  legs.  Lastly,  a  third  kind  of 
bee  settles  on  the  anthers,  scoops  out  and  devours 
everv  grain  of  pollen.  After  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
some  flies  are  also  pollen-eaters,  the  author  suggests 
that  certain  humming-birds  provided  with  feathers 
on  the  feet  may  possibly  be  the  true  fertilisers  of 
Hippeastrum  in  its  native  country.  In  the  course  of 
a  discussion  which  followed  it  was  pointed  out  that 
humming-birds  hover  over  the  flowers  and  perforate 
them  with  their  beaks,  and  hence  that  the  tufts  of 
feathers  on  the  legs  of  some  of  the  species  are  not  likely 
to  act  as  pollen-brushes.  Mr.  Morris  related  how  in 
Jamaica  the  humming-birds,  which  at  first  had  not 
attacked  the  flowers,  suddenly  began  to  split  the  tubes 
of  the  Cinchona  flowers,  and  thus  ensured  the  fertili¬ 
sation  of  the  flower.  Mr.  Burbidge  called  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  in  South  America  the  Scarlet  Runner 
does  not  set  its  fruit,  but  in  this  country  it  fruits  freely 
owing  to  the  bees,  which  bore  through  the  base  of  the 
flower  — a  curious  illustration  of  a  foreign  flower 
rendered  fertile  by  the  agency  of  British  bees. 
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VEGETABLE  COOKERY.* 

"We  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading,  for  a  copy  of  their  valuable  little  essay  on 
The  Art  of  Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table,  which 
being  largely  extracted  from  their  Amateurs’  Guide  of 
several  years  since,  and  now  published  in  book  form, 
cannot  but  prove  a  very  useful  aid  to  the  cook  and 
housewife,  in  enabling  them  to  understand  fully  the 
first  principles  of  cookery  as  applied  to  vegetables. 
Although  we  have  termed  the  book  an  essay,  yet  it  is 
rather  a  series  of  culinary  excerpts  under  the  respective 
headings  which  each  vegetable  supplies.  Very  useful 
especially  are  the  references  to  many  vegetables  seldom 
used  in  ordinary  cookery,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because 
their  methods  of  treatment  in  the  kitchen  are  little 
understood.  All  cooks  claim  to  know  how  to  cook 
Potatos,  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbages,  &c.,  because  they  are 
common  garden  products  ;  but  all,  by  no  means,  know 
how  to  treat  them  so  as  to  preserve  their  flavour  and 
freshness  to  the  utmost. 

Few  things  are  more  pleasing  when  properly  cooked, 
and  none  are  more  wholesome  as  food,  than  well- 
prepared  and  admirably-served  vegetables ;  and  in 
these  days  of  schools  of  cookery,  when  too  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  meats,  soups,  puddings, 
stews,  &c.,  it  is  well  that  some  simple  but  emphatic 
testimony  should  be  borne  to  the  value  of  cookery  as 
applied  to  garden  products.  We  may,  perhaps,  disagree 
with  the  book  when  it  advises  the  cooking  of  Potatos 
in  their  skins,  as  apart  from  the  astringent  flavour  of 
the  latter,  which  affects  the  Potatos,  the  paring  of  the 
tubers  after  they  have  been  cooked  is  an  objectionable 
practice.  A  practical  cook  can  always  dish  up  good 
Potatos  when  peeled  before  cooking  as  a  vegetable  fit 
for  a  king.  However,  this  is  a  small  matter  as  compared 
with  the  generalised  information  which  the  book  gives, 
for  some  fifty  kinds  of  vegetables  are  referred  to,  and 
their  proper  preparation  described.  The  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  deserve  great  praise  for  this  little  pub¬ 
lication,  and  we  hope  they  will  find  ample  reward  in 
the  popularity  of  the  book. 


*  The  Art  of  Preparing  Vegetables  .for  the  Table.  By 
Button  &  Sons,  Reading. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  TOMATOS. 

As  a  profitable  enterprise,  Tomato  culture  can  be  strongly 
recommended,  the  demand  for  the  wholesome  and 
appetising  Love  Apple  being  far  in  excess  of  the  home¬ 
grown  snpply.  A  minimum  amount  of  trouble  only  is 
required  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  whether  in  houses, 
frames,  or  planted  out  of  doors,  and  no  great  skill  is 
necessary  to  grow  them,  although,  be  it  remembered, 
without  care  and  attention  success  cannot  be  achieved 
— care  when  the  plants  are  young  and  tender,  and 
attention  when  they  are  fruiting  and  growing  freely. 
Their  requirements  are  not  many,  good  soil  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  during  the  warm  weather 
being  the  most  important. 

If  grown  under  glass  in  span-roofed  or  lean-to  houses, 
pot  culture  or  the  planting-out  system  can  be  adopted. 
In  pots  they  need  more  attention  as  regards  watering  ; 
indeed,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  apply  too  much  in 
the  summer  months,  so  unlimited  are  their  needs. 
Trellises  or  wires  are  the  best  for  training  them  on,  and 
10  ins.  to  12  ins.  apart  will  not  be  too  little,  provided 
the  single-stem  system  be  practised,  which  is  the  best, 
although  two  or  three  shoots  are  often  allowed  to  grow. 
Pinch  all  the  side-shoots  out,  and  shorten  the  leaves 
about  a  third  of  their  length,  which  will  cause  a 
quantity  of  sap  to  return  to  the  remaining  part  of  the 
leaf,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  stem  and  benefiting 
the  fruit  likewise.  Soil  composed  of  loam,  with  some 
rotten  manure  and  a  little  charcoal  will  suit  them 
admirably.  Too  rich  soil  is  not  advisable,  as  it  causes 
them  to  make  rank  growth,  often  at  the  expense  of 
fruitfulness. 

With  glasshouses  it  is  possible  to  have  Tomatos 
all  the  year  round,  although  the  ripening  process 
during  the  winter  months  must  be  necessarily  slow. 
Cuttings  struck  in  August  and  grown  on  will  furnish 
good  plants  for  this  purpose.  These  can  be  succeeded 
by  others  from  seed  sown  in  January  and  February, 
which  should  now  be  swelling  their  fruits  considerably. 
Later  batches  can  be  potted,  when  ready,  from  60’s 
into  32’s,  then  into  12-in.  or  14-in.  pots,  which  will  be 
found  a  convenient  size.  A  temperature  of  55°  to  60° 
at  night,  rising  to  75°  in  the  day,  with  sun  heat,  will 
suit  them.  Close  the  house  in  good  time,  utilising 
the  sun-heat  and  thereby  dispensing  with  fire-heat. 

It  is  only  in  favourable  localities  and  situations  in 
this  country  that  Tomatos  planted  outdoors  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  best  position  is  along  a  south  wall, 
where  they  will  do  well  ;  but  much  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  season.  Some  good  loam  must  be 
added  to  the  border  previous  to  planting.  Plants 
raised  in  heat,  potted  on  into  32’s  and  hardened  a 
little,  give  better  results  than  those  not  treated  in  this 
way,  as  they  have  a  fair  start,  and,  unless  checked  in 
some  way,  will  be  certain  to  flourish.  The  fruits 
should  be  exposed  to  the.  full  rays  of  the  sun  to  ensure 
quick  ripening  ;  and,  necessarily,  the  borders  will  need 
much  water  in  dry  weather,  so  that  the  advisability  of 
a  good  mulching  is  obvious. 

Tomatos  are  sometimes  grown  in  trenches,  the  shoots 
being  trained  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
the  plan  seems  to  succeed.  They  have,  of  course, 
enemies  to  contend  with.  A  fungus  sometimes  attacks 
them,  which  resembles  the  Potato  disease,  and  in  such 
a  case  the  leaves  afflicted  should  be  destroyed.  Green¬ 
fly  is  another  enemy  which,  if  allowed  to  make  head¬ 
way,  will  speedily  cripple  the  plant.  Fumigation  must 
resorted  to,  or  dust  with  Tobacco  powder.  There  is 
also  a  white  fly  which  appears  on  the  plants  under 
glass,  but  which  will  not  survive  out  of  doors. 

Many  varieties  of  Tomatos  have  been  raised,  and 
many  more  will  follow  ;  but  for  general  purposes  those 
named  here  will  give  satisfaction  :  Dedham  Favourite, 
Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Vick’s 
Criterion,  Large  Red,  and  Conqueror,  the  two  last  named 
being  extensively  grown  for  market  purposes. — F.  II.  S. 
- - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Adonis  vernalis. 

For  the  rock  garden  this  is  undoubtedly  a  charming 
spring  flower  that  merits  recognition  at  the  hand  of 
every  lover  of  hardy  plants.  A  somewhat  moist  and 
light  rich  soil  is  that  which  is  most  conducive  to  its 
welfare,  and  when  once  established  it  should  not  be 
disturbed,  as  it  increases  but  slowly.  It  produces 
large  golden  yellow  flowers  on  the  apex  of  the  stems 
from  6  ins.  to  9  ins.  in  length,  and  the  blooms  appear 
encircled  by  a  tuft  of  finely  cut  leaves  that  are  crowded 
together  there.  The  annual  A.  autumnalis  is  better 
known  in  gardens,  but  is  far  inferior  in  value,  and 
has  only  small  but  deep  red  flowers  with  a  black  eye, 
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hence  called  Plieasant’s-eye.  It  is  only  fit  for  the 
annual  borders,  but  that  under  notice  is  a  real  gem  for 
the  Alpine  garden.  A  fine  lot  of  it  was  flowering  freely 
the  other  day  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s  nursery,  Hale  Farm, 
Tottenham. 

Summer  Snowflake. 

Although  this  may  be  reckoned  a  British  plant  from 
its  occurrence  in  the  south  of  England,  yet  it  is  rare  in 
a  wild  state,  but  widely  diffused  in  gardens,  especially 
where  hardy  plants  are  in  favour.  Next  to  Leucojum 
vernum  this  must  take  rank  from  an  ornamental  point 
of  view,  and  is  only  less  valuable  because  it  flowers  in 
summer  when  flowers  are  more  plentiful,  whereas  the 
former  comes  early  in  spring  when  hardy  flowers  are  by 
no  means  abundant.  A  wealth  of  leaves  of  a  fine  deep 
green  are  produced  from  the  bulbs,  out  of  which  spring 
the  nodding  or  arching  flower  scapes  bearing  a  number  of 
snow-white  pendent  blooms,  with  a  green  blotch  at  the 
apex  of  each  segment — a  peculiarity  common  to  all  the 
three  known  species.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  L. 
Hernandezii,  generally  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  L.  pulchellum  ;  but  it  is  very  much  inferior  to 


that  under  notice,  namely,  L.  festivum.  The  foliage 
of  the  former  is  of  a  much  darker,  shining  green  colour, 
with  smaller  flowers.  As  a  garden  plant,  however,  it 
is  inferior  to  the  Summer  Snowflake. 

Ranunculus  amplexicaulis. 

A  Buttercup  is  rather  a  common  name  to  apply  to  this 
chaste  spring-flowering  plant,  besides  which  the  flowers 
are  not  yellow,  as  in  the  Buttercups  of  our  meadows, 
but  pure  white,  and  therefore  beautifully  adapted  for 
cut-flower  purposes.  Being  dwarf  and  compact  in 
habit,  it  is  suitable  either  for  the  front  line  of  an 
herbaceous  border  or  for  the  Alpine  garden.  The 
glaucous  tint  of  the  stem-clasping  leaves  also  constitutes 
a  distinct  feature  of  this  plant,  and  contrasts  favourably 
with  other  kinds  of  vegetation.  There  are  many  white- 
flowered  Ranunculi  that  we  should  like  to  see  more 
frequently  grown  on  the  rockery,  being  specially  suited 
for  rather  moist  but  well-exposed  situations.  R.  am¬ 
plexicaulis  inhabits  the  Pyrenees  and  Western  Alps. 
There  are  great  quantities  of  it  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham. 

Yiola  biflora. 

Imagine  a  dwarf  compact-habited  plant,  similar  to 
some  of  the  many  forms  of  the  common  wild  Dog 
Violet,  with  golden  yellow  flowers  instead  of  blue,  and 
bright  shining  instead  of  dull-coloured  leaves,  and 
some  idea  of  this  Alpine  gem  may  be  gleaned.  The 
stems  are  leafy,  erect  and  generally  two-flowered, 
occasionally  with  three,  but  the  specific  name  which 
indicates  the  fact  is  generally  applicable.  The  three 
lower  petals  are  streaked  with  black  radiating  lines. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  yellow  Yiolet  of  great  beauty, 
and  being  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  and 
Siberia  is  perfectly  hardy  and  admirably  adapted  for 
cultivation  on  rockwork.  The  leaves  die  down  in 
autumn,  and  apparently  the  plant  dies,  but  the  next 
year  it  comes  up  as  beautiful  as  ever.  A  fine  tuft  of  it 
is  now  a  beautiful  object  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

.  Androsace  villosa. 

One  of  the  hardiest  and  most  floriferous  of  the  genus  is 
that  here  named,  and  which  comes  from  the  Pyrenees, 
the  home  of  several  others.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate 
or  oblong,  much  broader  than  those  of  most  European 
species,  and  hairy  at  the  margins  and  underside.  The 
scapes  are  also  villous,  and  from  1  in.  to  1£  ins.  in 


height  during  the  period  of  flowering.  The  blooms, 
borne  in  umbels  as  usual,  are  white  when  they  first 
expand,  but  gradually  change  to  pink,  which  is  deepest 
round  the  golden  yellow  eye.  It  requires  to  be  grown 
on  the  rockery  in  a  sunny  fissure  ;  and  to  those  who 
like  to  grow  Alpines  in  pots,  it  is  a  subject  that  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  method  of  treatment.  Pot 
specimens  are  now  flowering  in  a  pit  with  a  northern 
aspect  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Anemone  ranunculoides. 

The  commonest  form  of  this  species  has  golden  yellow 
Buttercup-like  flowers,  and  grows  wild  in  a  few  rare 
places  in  England  ;  but  is  anything  but  plentiful  even 
in  gardens,  notwithstanding  its  prettiness.  The 
Pyrenean  form  has  purple  flowers,  which  would  even 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  finely  divided  foliage  than 
yellow  ones.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick. 

Tulipa  Kolpakoivskiana. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  Tulips  should  not  omit  this 
species  from  their  collections.  The  whole  plant  is 
compact  in  habit,  and  keeps  the  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage.  When  fully  expanded  the  perianth  is  bell  - 
shaped,  and  wholly  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  the 
exception  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  three  outer 
segments,  which  is  heavily  stained  red,  and  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  We  noted  it  in  Mr.  T.  S. 
AVare’s  nursery,  Hale  Farm  Tottenham.  Although 
stated  to  have  been  introduced  from  Central  Asia  in 
1577,  it  is  still  a  rare  plant  iu  this  country. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. 

AYe  are  delighted  to  see  a  boxful  of  these  beautiful  old- 
fashioned  hardy  flowers,  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ilartland,  24,  Patrick  Street, 
Cork.  Amongst  double  Primroses  is  a  bunch  of  the 
old  Pompon,  which  is  perfectly  double  and  intense 
crimson,  having  the  golden  yellow  eye  almost  hidden, 
with  a  few  small  segments  in  the  centre.  The  old 
Double  White  is  notable  for  the  great  size  of  all  parts 
of  the  flower.  Large  Late  Sulphur  is  also  a  fine  thing, 
and  very  distinct.  Irish  Purple  has  smaller  flowers 
than  the  above,  deep  purple,  and  somewhat  mottled 
with  white.  It  is  very  distinct,  however,  and  different 
from  the  Scotch  Purple.  All  are  delightfully  fragrant. 
Amongst  the  Polyanthus  section  is  a  magnificent  orange 
and  yellow  variety,  named  William  of  Orange  (Oxlip), 
the  flowers  ofwhich  are  of  good  substance  and  deliciously 
scented.  Danesfort  Yellow  Hose-in-Hose  (Cowslip)  is  a 
fine  yellow  variety,  with  an  orange  line  on  the  base  of 
each  segment  ;  while  Danesfort  Sulphur  (Oxlip )  has 
much  larger  and  paler-coloured  flowers.  Both  are 
hose-in-hose  varieties,  with  the  enlarged  calyx  similarly 
coloured  to  the  corolla,  but  it  is  finest  in  the  Cowslip 
named.  A  large  bunch  of  the  old  blue  Polyanthus  of 
Parkinson,  known  in  gardens  as  Primula  elatior  coerulea, 
is  of  a  deeper  blue  than  we  have  seen  it  for  a  long  time. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  on  account  of  its 
rare  colour  in  this  family,  and  by  reason  of  its  being 
some  200  or  300  years  old. 

The  American  Wild  Pink. 

Although  the  English  name  of  this  plant  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  Dianthus,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  a  Silene — namely,  S.  pennsylvanica — with  much 
the  general  appearance  of  a  Pink.  This  is  carried  so 
far  that  the  petals  are  toothed  at  the  apex,  as  in 
Dianthus  csesius,  and  the  medium-sized  flowers  are  rosy 
pink,  springing  from  the  apex  of  short  ascending  leafy 
stems.  Being  a  native  of  North  America,  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  would  constitute  a  pretty  Alpine  or  rockery 
plant.  Plants  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s 
nursery,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham. 

Muscari  botryoides  album  and  M.  commutatum. 

Only  those  who  have  seen  a  broad  patch  of  these 
charming  spring  flowers  can  form  a  proper  conception 
of  their  quiet  and  chaste  beauty.  From  a  bed  of  leaves 
closely  covering  the  ground  the  flower-scapes  arise  to 
the  height  of  a  few  inches  only,  bearing  a  close  spike¬ 
like  raceme  of  pure  white  flowers.  M.  commutatum  is 
equally  dwarf,  if  not  more  so,  and  exceedingly  pretty. 
If  not  the  smallest,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
diminutive  species  in  cultivation.  The  small,  bell¬ 
shaped,  pale  blue  flowers  are  white  at  the  mouth,  which 
enhances  their  charming  appearance  considerably. 
The  flowers  ultimately  change  to  reddish  purple  before 
they  die  away.  Little  care  is  needed  to  grow  these 
hardy  bulbs  to  perfection,  and  should  the  soil  be  heavy 
or  retentive,  a  quantity  of  sandy  peat  or  potting-bench 


refuse  mixed  with  the  natural  soil  would  answer 
admirably.  Well-rotted  leaf-soil  might  also  be  used 
with  advantage.  Either  of  the  plants  mentioned  may 
be  grown  in  the  open  border  or  on  the  rockery.  Besides 
these,  other  species  are  grown  in  quantity  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Anemone,  King  of  Scarlets. 

Judging  from  the  specimens  sent  us  by  Mr.  B.  Gilbert, 
Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  we 
consider  the  variety  entitled  to  the  name,  King  of 
Scarlets.  It  is  a  very  double  form  of  Anemone 
coronaria,  with  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  flowers.  The 
outer  segments,  which  are  the  original  sepals,  are  broad 
and  much  imbricated,  with  a  beautiful  large  rosy  pink 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each.  When  the  flowers  are  fresh 
this  blotch  is  not  discernible,  however,  owing  to  its 
concealment  by  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  When 
they  droop  a  little  a  ring  of  violet-purple  stamens  are 
revealed  next  them.  The  whole  centre  of  the  flower  is 
densely  filled  up  with  narrow  overlapping  segments, 
corresponding  to  petaloid  stamens,  all  of  the  same  rich 
colour  as  the  sepals,  so  that  when  fresh,  flowers  of  large 
size  may  be  compared  to  a  bouquet,  the  broad  outer 
sepals  forming  the  guard.  The  double  flowers  of  this 
species  are  preferable  to  those  of  A.  fulgens,  which  gets 
spoiled  when  it  becomes  double.  King  of  Scarlets  is 
now  flowering  in  great  profusion  with  Mr.  Gilbert  in 

the  open  air.  - 

FRITILLARIA  MELEAGRp. 

The  Snake’s-head  Fritillaries  are  just  now  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  in  the  flower  garden,  and  our  English 
species,  F.  meleagris,  is  justly  deserving  of  a  good 
position  amongst  this  section  of  the  genus.  On  clay 
soils  it  makes  itself  at  home,  and  is  quite  content  with 
a  place  on  the  grass  or  in  an  undrained  border.  The 
type  is  a  solitary-flowered  plant,  but  plants  with  two 
flowers  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  in  a  border 
here  we  have  several  with  three  flowers  on  one  stalk. 
Albino  varieties  are  occasionally  found  in  this  district, 
where,  by  the  way,  F.  meleagris  is  found  in  its  wild 
state,  and  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  a  mass 
of  these  flowers  growing  quite  luxuriantly  iu  the  long 
grass,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  the  wild  Hyacinth 
amongst  them.  As  a  striking  contrast  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  one  end  of  a  field  that  I  visited  lately,  was 
carpeted  with  the  lesser  Celandine,  its  bright  yellow 


FRITILLARIA  MELEAGRIS. 


little  flowers  forming  quite  a  lovely  setting  to  the  more 
sombre  hues  of  the  Snake’s-head. 

FRITILLARIA  MOGGRIDGEI. 

This  plant  is  a  lovely  yellow  variety  of  F.  delphinensis, 
but  distinct  enough  from  that  species  to  be  labelled 
without  reference  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best  yellow 
flowers  of  the  family,  and  blooms  freely  in  any  soil. 

FRITILLARIA  PAI.LIDIFLORA. 

This  is  another  species  worth  growing.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  soft  yellow,  with  glaucous  foliage.  Grown 
amongst  plants  of  F.  meleagris,  F.  latifolia,  and  others 
of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  it  is  a  very  striking  and 
ornamental  plant. 

FRITILLARIA  RuTHENICA 

Is  a  curious  plant,  having  small  dark  red  flowers,  with 
from  five  to  seven  on  a  scape.  Quite  distinct  in  form 
and  character  from  either  of  the  preceding  species. 
F.  persica  is  a  plant  of  similar  character,  but  with 
duller  coloured  flowers,  and  very  glaucous  foliage  ; 
and,  unlike  F.  Ruthenica,  liable  to  be  injured  by 
frost.—/.  TV.  0,  Pinner. 
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HARDY  HEATHS. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  calling  attention  to  this 
most  useful  and  interesting  group  of  dwarf  free-flowering 
evergreen  shrubs,  'of  which  it  has  been  well  said  they 
are  “easily  managed  and  worthy  of  far  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them.’’  But 
they  are  rarely  met  with  in  such  form  as  to  show  that 
they  are  cultivated  with  care  ;  when  they  are  so  culti¬ 
vated  they  become  objects  of  real  beauty.  “  Of  the  few 
species  from  which  the  now  numerous  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  have  sprung,  the  mountains  and  moorlands  of 
our  own  country  have  contributed  some  of  the  finest, 
and  they  are  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  growing  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance  in  sandy  peat,  which  for  the  most 
part  forms  their  natural  soil.  There  are,  at  the  same 
time,  few  loams  in  which  they  will  not  succeed,  if  rich 
in  vegetable  matter  and  free  from  chalk  and  lime, 
while  the  worst  for  the  purpose  may  be  adapted  for 
their  wants  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  quantity 
of  peat  or  old  leaf-soil,  and  even  a  liberal  allowance  of 
well-rotted  manure,  which  they  all  appreciate  very 
much.”  So  writes  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  in  his  book  on 
ornamental  shrubs,  &e. 

The  earliest  to  flower  are  the  varieties  of  E.  herbacea, 
a  species  indigenous  to  a  wide  area  in  central  Europe, 
and  in  some  localities  in  North  Wales  ;  and  it  may  be 
regarded  “as  one  of  the  finest  of  our  hardy  Heaths.” 
E.  mediterranea,  so  named  from  being  found  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  ;  it  is  also  found  in  several  districts  in  Ireland. 
E.  australis,  a  pretty  species  found  wild  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
to  this  country  in  1769.  The  foregoing  flower  in  the 
order  indicated  from  February  till  April,  and  are 
valuable  for  winter  or  spring  gardening.  They  have  a 
neat  habit  of  growth,  and  produce  a  profusion  of  bright 
coloured  flowers,  which  are  most  effective  in  masses. 
E.  herbacea  produces  its  pale  red  blossoms  from  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  in  some  seasons  much  earlier. 
It  is  a  most  useful  spring-bedding  plant,  as  it  may  be 
clipped  freely  without  damage,  and  grows  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.  It  may  be  employed  as  an  edging,  or 
as  a  low  hedge  in  a  flower  garden.  Carnea,  flesh- 
coloured,  and  carnea  alba,  white,  are  varieties  of  this. 

In  its  habit  of  growth  and  general  appearance  E. 
mediterranea  resembles  the  former,  and  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  E.  herbacea  is  probably  only  a  form  of  that 
species.  The  flowers  are  pale  red,  and  in  perfection  in 
April.  There  are  a  fewT  varieties  of  this,  such  as 
glauca,  nana,  stricta,  rubra,  and  one  or  two  others. 
E.  australis  is  a  close  bushy  shrub,  about  4  'ft.  high, 
producing  its  purplish  red  flowers  in  abundance  during 
the  summer  months.  It  is  found  to  thrive  best  in  a 
sheltered  position. 

The  later-blooming  species  are  E.  tetralix,  which  is 
found  wild  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and 
very  abundantly  on  the  moors  and  heaths  of  Britain. 
Its  height  is  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  terminal  racemes,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  and  are 
generally  in  perfection  from  July  to  August.  There 
are  red  and  white  varieties  of  this,  and  an  early-bloom¬ 
ing  form,  called  E.  prsecox.  E.  cineria  is  a  species 
found  in  great  abundance  in  many  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  all  over  Britain,  rarely  rising 
above  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  reddish 
purple,  changing  to  blue,  and  begin  to  expand  early  in 
J une.  Of  this  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  varieties,  varying 
in  colour  from  blush  to  deep  purple.  E.  vulgaris,  or 
Calluna  vulgaris,  is  the  common  Heather  or  Ling 
of  the  moors,  and  it  has  a  large  number  of  varieties 
said  to  be  all  sports  from  the  species  found  in  a  wild 
state,  or  developed  under  garden  cultivation.  There 
are  nearly  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  wild  form  known  as 
Yulgaris  alba.  This  group  is  in  perfection  from  May 
to  September,  the  one  succeeding  the  other  ;  and  then 
the  floral  succession  is  taken  up  by  E.  vagans,  and  its 
few  varieties,  and  they  continue  in  bloom  until  late  in 
the  autumn.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  of  these  hardy  Heaths  now  cultivated, 
I  have  just  counted  as  many  as  fifty  in  one  catalogue. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  Heaths,  Mr. 
Fraser  further  remarks  : — “  The  smaller-growing  sorts 
make  neat  edging  to  beds  or  borders,  as  they  may  be 
kept  trimmed  and  neat  without  disparagement  to  their 
flowering.  The  best  way,  however,  of  exhibiting  their 
beauty  to  the  fullest  extent,  is  that  of  grouping  them 
in  beds  by  themselves,  and  when  carefully  arranged 
according  to  habit  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  nothing 
can  be  more  attractive.  To  keep  them  in  health  and 
vigour,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  lifted  every 
four  or  five  years,  and  either  replaced  with  young 


plants,  which  are  easily  obtained  from  layers,  or  sink¬ 
ing  the  old  plants  deep  enough  to  cover  the  bare  stems, 
which  render  them  so  unsightly.  This  can  be  done 
with  perfect  safety,  as  the  young  shoots  root  freely  in 
a  few  months  immediately  below  the  surface.  The 
operation  of  transplanting  may  be  safely  performed  any 
time  between  September  and  April.  We  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  months  of  February  and  March,  if  the 'weather 
be  open  and  the  ground  in  good  working  order,  as  on 
the  whole  the  best  for  the  purpose  ;  most  of  the  sorts 
are  then  at  rest,  and  the  work  is  completed  before 
growth  commences.”  I  may  here  state  that  I  am 
indebted  to  the  work  I  have  quoted  from  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  information  conveyed  in  what  I  have 
written  respecting  these  hardy  Heaths. 

That  this  plant  is  an  ancient  one  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  exclaimed,  “And  he 
shall  be  like  the  Heath  in  the  desert,”  though  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Juniper  that  is  more  particularly 
referred  to.  The  Highlanders  consider  it  exceedingly 
lucky  to  find  white  Heather.  It  is  said  the  Piets 
manufactured  beer  from  the  Heather,  but  the  secret 
was  lost  when  the  Piets  were  exterminated.  Mr.  R. 
Folkard  tells  us  that  at  the  present  time  the  inhabitants 
of  Isla,  Jura,  and  other  outlying  districts,  brew  a  very 
potable  liquor  by  mixing  two-thirds  of  the  tops  of  the 
Heather  with  one  of  malt. — R.  D. 

- - 

ORNAMENTAL  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Considering  the  numbers  there  are  of  ornamental 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  large  number  of  species  occasionally  disappear 
from  sight,  or  are  only  to  be  found  in  collections 
where  the  craze  for  new  things  does  not  prevail  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  good  old  well-tried  plants  that 
were  considered  beautiful  when  first  sent  out,  and 
which  are  yet  so  when  properly  cultivated  and  cared 
for.  That  many  of  the  fine-foliaged  plants  of  a  few 
years  back  may  still  claim  to  rank  amongst  the  Hite  of 
the  beautiful  plants  of  the  day  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  question,  for  what  can  take  higher  rank  for  nobility 
of  appearance  and  lustre  than  a  well-grown  plant  of 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  a  well-coloured  specimen 
of  Anthurium  crystallinum,  or  examples  of  Alocasia 
Lowii,  A.  metallica  or  Maranta  Veitehii?  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  these  very  fine  ornamental  plants  are  out 
of  date  at  present,  and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
sight  of  them  when  viewing  collections  of  plants  grown 
now.  Young  plants  of  these  things  are  very  beautiful, 
and  ought  to  be  kept  in  any  collection  that  claims  to 
rank  as  first  class. 

The  various  forms  of  leaf,  and  the  many  distinct 
tints  of  colour  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  varied  col¬ 
lection  of  ornamental-foliaged  plants  is  something  sur¬ 
prising  to  the  novice  in  plant-growing,  the  shades 
varying  from  pure  white  to  nearly  all  the  shades  of  the 
other  known  colours.  A  collection  of  ornamental- 
foliaged  plants,  when  grown  in  a  house  by  themselves, 
with  a  few  of  the  choicest  and  most  graceful  Palms 
interspersed,  is  a  pleasing  sight  at  any  time,  especially 
if  well  arranged  for  effect,  producing  a  good  combination 
of  different  forms  of  foliage  and  colour. 

Phylanthus  nivosus. — This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
plants  for  giving  effect  to  a  collection  of  this  kind.  The 
beautiful  white-splashed  foliage  of  this  subject  being 
produced  in  abundance,  and  showing  its  true  character 
even  from  quite  little  plants,  renders  it  most  serviceable 
as  a  factor  in  arrangements  for  effective  purposes. 
P.  roseo-pictus  does  not  produce  foliage  so  abundantly 
as  P.  nivosus,  but  it  has  leaves  of  a  beautiful  rosy  tint, 
which  makes  it  a  useful  kind  for  blending  with  a 
collection. 

Fittonias. — The  beautiful  network  of  colour  dis¬ 
played  upon  these  dwarf-growing  plants  renders  them 
very  useful  for  culture  in  small  pots  for  edging,  or  they 
may  be  grown  in  pans  for  making  good  masses  to  dot 
about.  The  very  fine  silver  lines  present  in  the  kind 
known  as  F.  argyroneura,  causes  it  to  be  extremely 
attractive.  F.  Pearcei  is  rather  more  erect  in  its 
growth  than  the  preceding,  and  is  marked  with  lines 
of  a  beautiful  rosy  carmine  colour  ;  it  is  very  effective 
as  a  pot  plant  or  grown  in  masses,  and  is  extremely 
beautiful  when  blended  with  the  silver-lined  form. 
They  require  a  good  stove  temperature,  and  shading 
from  the  sun  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  A  soil 
composed  of  rough  peat,  a  little  loam  and  charcoal 
suits  their  wants  exactly.  They  make  pretty  objects 
when  planted  on  rockwork  in  stoves,  and  being  quick 
growing  plants  they  soon  cover  a  good  amount  of  space. 

Soxerilas  are  a  very  beautiful  class  of  stove  plants, 
and  when  under  good  cultivation  they  are  very 


attractive  little  subjects.  All  the  forms  are  spotted  and 
marked  with  white  on  the  foliage,  and  in  the  case  of 
S.  Hendersoni  and  its  varieties,  the  foliage  is  beau¬ 
tifully  marbled  and  veined.  They  are  rather  difficult 
plants  to  manage  in  a  mixed  collection,  but  do  very 
well  if  they  can  have  a  part  of  the  stove  devoted  to 
their  culture.  They  do  not  like  syringing,  and  should 
be  kept  drier  than  most  stove  plants,  but  still  they 
like  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  house  in  which 
they  are  grown  should  be  well  watered  about  the 
stages,  and  a  high  temperature  kept  up.  They  require 
a  porous  soil  of  very  rough  sandy  peat  with  charcoal 
intermixed.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  drainage 
is  perfect,  and  that  the  plants  are  kept  from  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Bertoloxias.  — A  very  beautiful  and  ornamental  class 
of  little  plants  that  require  a  similar  position  in  the 
stove.  Their  habit  is  compact,  and  the  colour  of  their 
foliage  is  charming  when  either  a  few  plants  are  seen  to¬ 
gether  or  in  a  mass.  They  always  call  forth  exclamations 
.  of  surprise  and  wonder  from  those  who  see  them,  by 
the  splendid  tints  they  produce  to  the  beholder.  B. 
superbissima,  known  as  the  Jewel  Plant,  is  most  beau¬ 
tifully  spotted  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  the 
ground  colour  being  olive  green,  and  the  spots  on  the 
surface  rose  ;  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  a  purplish 
rose  colour.  B.  Houtteana  is  remarkable  for  the 
venation  of  its  leaves,  which  are  covered  with  crimson 
in  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  manner.  It  is  a 
striking  and  remarkably  pretty  plant,  and  all  other 
kinds  are  equally  beautiful.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  with  these  plants  that  no  water  lays  on  the 
leaf,  or  it  will  soon  be  disfigured.  They  thrive  best  in 
very  sandy  peat,  and  do  not  want  a  great  amount  of 
pot  room  to  grow  them  to  perfection. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  they  flower, 
and  with  great  care  a  few  of  the  flowers  may  be 
fertilised,  when  they  will  produce  seed  pods.  The 
utmost  vigilance  is  necessary  to  perform  this  operation, 
and  also  in  watching  for  the  seed  at  the  time  when  it 
becomes  fit  to  gather.  It  should  be  sown  at  once,  as 
soon  as  gathered,  on  the  surface  of  very  fine  sandy 
peat,  and  placed  in  a  good  heat,  covering  with  glass  to 
keep  it  from  drying  too  rapidly.  If  the  seed  be  good  it 
will  soon  germinate,  and  the  little  plants  should  be 
pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  fairly  handled.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  number  of  beautiful  forms  will  come 
from  one  pod  of  seed  taken  from  B.  Houtteana.  I  once 
had  fully  a  dozen  distinct  marked  forms  raised  from  seed 
of  this  plant.  The  colours  were  so  rich  and  the  plants 
grew  with  such  vigour  that  all  who  saw  them  were 
surprised  at  their  beauty.  Had  such  a  break  occurred 
a  dozen  years  earlier  it  would  have  caused  a  sensation 
in  the  horticultural  world.  These  plants  are  seldom 
seen  in  collections  now  ;  but  they  are  deserving  of 
cultivation  where  fine  fol;aged  plants  are  sought  after. 
W (To  be  continued.) 

- — - 

RHODODENDRONS  WITHOUT 

PEAT. 

The  contributions  of  your  correspondent,  ‘  ‘  Caledonian,  ” 
usually  "glisten  with  sound,  consistent  and  practical 
common  sense,  combined  with  a  charitable  regard  for 
the  arguments  adduced  by  other  writers.  It  is  strange, 
however,  yet  nevertheless  true,  that  many  writers 
appear  to  always— and  “  Caledonian  ”  appears  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule  [?] — regard  the  soil,  climate,  &c.,  of 
their  own  particular  gardens  as  universal,  and  because 
certain  plants  with  them  grow  and  flourish  well,  with 
or  without  certain  artificial  composts,  conclude  that 
others  are  wrong  for  so  applying  them.  “Caledonian” 
is  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
loam  in  different  localities,  and  hence  it  is,  I  take  it, 
that  we  cannot  all  agree  in  recommending  similarity  of 
practice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Rhododendron  is  a  moisture- 
loving  plant,  and  that  peat  is  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  roots  of  Rhododendrons  are  small  and  threadlike, 
and  too  weak  to  penetrate  stiff  heavy  soils,  but  when 
peat  is  placed  about  their  roots,  every  particle  of  it  is 
converted  into  a  living  mass  of  roots,  the  two  delighting 
in  each  other’s  company  and  producing  natural,  and 
healthy  foliage.  I  have,  however,  lifted  thousands  of 
fine  bushy  plants,  compact  in  head  and  roots,  from 
soil  to  which  peat  has  never  been  applied,  though  it 
certainly  would  have  been  had  a  supply  been  at  hand, 
because  of  its  cooling  qualities,  as  the  plants  were  apt 
to  flag  much  in  summer,  the  soil  being  a  friable 
yellowish  loam  on  the  sandstone  formation. 

We  should  never  think  of  planting  American  plants 
without  peat,  because  our  soil  does  not  suit  such 
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tilings,  and  for  the  last  five  years  we  have  averaged 
about  SO  loads  per  year,  using  it  for  one  thing  or 
another,  and  carted  from  a  distance  of  10  miles. 
"We  had  occasion,  two  years  ago,  to  plant  two  beds  of 
that  brilliant  variety  of  Ehododendron,  John  "Waterer, 
which  required  upwards  of  130  plants.  The  beds  were 
specially  prepared  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam .  I 
wrote  for  a  list  of  varieties  to  one  of  the  first  nursery 
firms  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  stated  that  the  plants 
could  be  grown  without  peat,  which  proved  to  be  true 
as  regards  their  soil,  for  when  the  plants  arrived  it  was 
patent  that  they  had  been  growing  in  friable  loam,  but 
the  statement  was  not  at  all  applicable  to  our  case. 
An  explanation  was  demanded  from  me  by  my  employer 
as  to  why  so  much  peat  was  used.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  not  one  plant  has  succumbed  after  passing 
through  two  very  critical  seasons.  Another  thing 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  have  a  large  amount  of  leaf  surface  ;  but  the 
cool  moist  air  of  the  north  does  not  encourage  evapo¬ 
ration  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  south,  hence  their 
adaptability  for  higher  elevations,  banks,  or  raised 
beds.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Rhododendron,  I 
do  not  know  what  some  of  us  would  do  in  our  northern, 
smoky,  and  soot-begrimed  atmosphere. — B.  L. 

- - 

GARDENERS’  EXAMINATIONS. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  pleasure  at  seeing  that  there 
is  a  disposition  to  revive  the  examinations  of  gardeners 
inaugurated  some  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
which,  I  believe,  were  given  up  partly  on  account  of 
the  great  distance  of  many  of  our  largest  and  best 
gardens  from  the  centres  in  which  the  examinations 
were  held,  and  partly,  I  doubt  not,  owing  to  the 
apathy  of  the  youthful  gardeners  themselves.  Without 
being  egotistical,  I  may  state  that  I  am  one  of  the  few 
who  gained  two  First  Class  Certificates  at  those 
examinations,  to  attend  which  I  was  compelled  on  four 
occasions  to  walk  to  a  town  seven  miles  distant,  the 
return  journey  being  made  after  9.30  each  night. 
Others,  however,  if  they  wished  to  take  part  in  the 
competitions,  have  had  to  travel  twice  as  far  without 
any  railway  accommodation. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  resume  the  examina¬ 
tions,  I  would  like  to  throw  out  one  or  two  hints  to  the 
council  of  the  R.  H.  S.  In  the  first  place,  the  council 
should  make  its  intentions  known  through  the  gardening 
press.  It  should,  at  the  same  time,  invite  the  co¬ 
operation  of  secretaries  of  provincial  horticultural 
societies  to  receive  the  names  of  candidates,  and  appoint 
two  or  three  members  of  their  committee  to  assist  in 
conducting  the  examinations.  To  these  gentlemen 
should  be  delegated  the  duties  of  securing  suitable 
rooms  for  holding  the  examinations  in — say,  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  the  elementary  school  in  the  district ;  to  see 
that  the  papers  are  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  ;  to  watch  that  nothing  unfair  takes  place,  such  as 
one  student  copying  from  another  or  using  books  ;  to 
enjoin  perfect  quietness  ;  to  note  that  writing  ceases  at 
the  specified  time  ;  to  have  the  papers  enclosed  and 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates,  and  see  that 
they  are  duly  posted  to  the  secretary  of  the  R.  H.  S. 
The  candidate  would  be  known  to  the  examiner  by 
number  only,  and  the  number  on  his  paper  should 
correspond  with  that  attached  to  his  name  in  the 
society’s  book.  In  order  to  give  students  the  advantage 
of  long  nights  in  which  to  study,  the  examinations 
should  be  held  at  the  end  of  February,  or  not  later  than 
March,  for  after  that  date  it  is  likely  that  their  duties 
in  many  gardens  will  be  so  pressing  that  they  cannot  be 
spared  an  hour  or  two  earlier  to  attend  the  examinations, 
which  should  be  held  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  throughout  the  country.  It  would  not  be  Tight 
that  the  district  secretaries  should  be  put  to  any 
expense,  and  to  prevent  this  it  would  be  well  that  the 
candidates  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  Is.,  and  a  further  sum  of  2s.  on  presenting  them¬ 
selves.  This  sum  should  be  forwarded  to  the  R.  H.  S. 
to  help  to  defray  the  cost  of  certificates,  printing,  and 
postage. 

The  questions  for  the  first  year  should  be  of  a  simple 
and  practical  character,  and  for  the  second  year  more 
advanced  to  those  who  had  gained  first-class  honours 
in  the  first  stage.  The  certificates  of  different  grades 
would  be  granted  at  this  examination.  In  all 
probability  many  were  deterred  from  engaging  in  the 
examinations  of  twenty  years  ago,  owing  to  the  for¬ 
midable  headings  in  the  programme  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  the  questions  likely  to  he  asked  ;  hence  it  is 
desirable  that  in  any  new  undertaking  of  the  same 


kind  a  guarantee  should  be  given  that  they  will  be 
within  the  scope  of  ordinary  minds.  This  will  inspire 
confidence  in  those  who  otherwise  might  not  come 
forward. 

If  the  council  should  entertain  the  proposal  to  hold 
the  examinations,  it  would  be  wise,  ^before  any  money 
is  expended  or  words  wasted,  to  ask  intending  can¬ 
didates,  through  your  columns  and  those  of  kindred 
journals,  to  send  in  their  names  in  this  initial  stage 
to  the  secretary  of  the  society.  If  sufficient  students 
be  forthcoming,  then  by  all  means  let  the  examinations 
be  instituted,  for  I  feel  persuaded  the  undertaking  will 
not  cost  the  society  anything,  inasmuch  as  the 
secretaries  and  committees  of  the  provincial  societies 
will  freely  volunteer  their  services,  and  school  managers 
will  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  for  so  laud¬ 
able  an  object. 

Naturally  the  young  gardener  will  ask,  what  benefit 
will  accrue  to  him  should  he  be  successful  in  the 
examinations.  Experience  compels  me  to  say,  none 
whatever,  beyond  the  knowledge  gained  by  devotion  to 
studies  that  would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken. 
Socially  he  will  remain  the  same— a  domestic  servant, 
or  as  “Sheriff  Brown”  (reported  in  your  columns) 
said  at  the  Aberdeen  Sheriffs’  Court,  “only  a  menial 
according  to  the  law  of  England,”  and  he  might  have 
added,  “and  treated  as  such  in  many  instances. ”  It 
is  no  libel  to  say  that  there  are  owners  of  gardens  who 
are  totally  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  gardeners. 
Many,  in  fact,  ignore  the  question  of  education  ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  if  some  would  not  make  a  successful 
candidate,  if  he  entered  their  service,  the  object  of  scorn 
and  derision,  and  inflict  sundry  stabs  by  taking  every 
opportunity  to  twit  him  upon  his — to  them — super¬ 
fluous  ability.  Personally  I  have  had  to  put  up  with 
such  treatment. 

My  experience  is  certainly  not  of  a  very  encouraging 
nature  to  candidates  who  may  resolve  to  enter  for 
the  examinations,  and  more  especially  so  when  I 
state  that  in  my  letters  of  application  for  a  situation 
when  out  of  a  berth,  I  have  mentioned  that  I  hold  two 
First  Class  Certificates  in  floriculture,  and  also  for  fruit 
and  vegetable  culture  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  they 
have  never  told  a  single  point  in  my  favour.  Would 
the  suggested  letters  “  A.  R.  H.  S.”  have  proved  a 
kind  of  letters  patent,  and  helped  me  in  the  matter  ? 
I  doubt  it.  But  let  none  of  these  unpleasant 
reflections  deter  young  men  from  presenting  themselves 
at  the  examinations,  which,  when  they  have  passed 
satisfactorily,  will  prove  that  they  have  mastered  the 
principles  upon  which  their  more  important  operations 
are  based.  The  possession  of  such  knowledge  will 
enable  them  to  give  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  and 
teach  them,  as  it  has  me,  to  improve  their  method  of 
culture,  if  it  be  only  a  single  plant,  so  long  as  it  surpasses 
all  other  efforts.  To  be  masters  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory  will  afford  them  some  solace,  if  like  myself 
they  have  to  bear  “  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  the 
oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely.” — 
Prizeman. 

— — >X<- 

ffoTES  FROM 

West  of  Scotland  Notes.— The  story  is  told  of 
an  elderly  Scotch  matron  who,  on  rounding  the  outside 
of  her  cottage  on  one  occasion,  remarked,  “  That  cauld 
east  wind  is  never  warm.”  which,  if  not  quite  accurately 
put,  was  well  fitted  to  convey  a  good  impression  of  the 
scathing  effects  of  such  a  subtle  element,  as  applied 
either  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Regarding 
the  spring  of  1888,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
entries  of  east  winds,  severe  frosts  and  snowstorms  will 
bulk  largely  in  meteorological  records. 

Although  this  county  escaped  much  of  the  extremely 
severe  weather  experienced  in  most  other  Scottish 
districts,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  that  so  far  as  the  spring  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  of  an  exceptionally  backward  character.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  February  it  was  altogether  spring-like, 
and  as  more  than  one  writer  remarked,  not  unworthy 
of  the  month  of  May  ;  and  probably  many  had  an¬ 
ticipated  with  satisfaction  that  spring  vegetables  would 
be  secured  much  earlier  than  usual  with  a  minimum  of 
attention.  The  almost  Arctic  weather  which  prevailed 
for  a  time,  however,  has  sadly  blighted  the  favourable 
prospects  which  had  previously  existed,  and,  no  doubt, 
has  created  much  anxiety  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
hard  pushed  by  the  kitchen  department.  Cold  and 
untoward  springs,  in  common  with  dry  hot  summers  or 
the  reverse,  are  suggestive  of  useful  lessons  to  gardeners. 
Referring  to  Celery,  for  instance,  which  is  classed  as  a 


winter  vegetable,  an  extra  line  or  two  would  prove 
very  serviceable  in  such  a  season  as  we  have  recently 
passed  through,  when  such  things  as  young  Cabbages, 
Broccoli,  and  Spinach  are  not  obtainable,  and  where 
accommodation  for  forcing  vegetables  is  limited. 

Celery  plants  for  the  purpose  indicated  would  be 
early  enough  sown  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May. 
They  can  then  be  grown  in  cool  quarters,  thus  running 
less  risk  of  bolting  than  if  sown  early  and  liable  to 
variations  of  temperature.  "Where  early  Lettuces  are 
wanted,  space  should  be  afforded  in  a  frame  for  as 
many  plants  as  will  be  likely  to  give  a  fair  start,  as 
those  wintered  outside  are  often  nearly  invisible  when 
the  first  of  April  comes  round,  if,  indeed,  the  culti¬ 
vator  is  fortunate  enough  to  save  a  portion  of  them.  I 
find  about  30  per  cent,  have  survived,  which  will  give 
a  useful  succession  to  those  planted  from  a  frame  along 
the  foot  of  the  south  aspect  of  a  wall,  some  of  which 
are  ready  for  cutting.  The  good  old  system  of  winter¬ 
ing  a  number  of  Cauliflower  plants  in  pots  under  glass 
protection  was  never  more  advantageously  practised 
than  this  season.  Well  hardened  off  before  being 
put  out  towards  the  end  of  March,  I  never  had  them 
better  at  this  date.  They  suffered  little  check  from 
being  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  are  now  growing 
rapidly. 

I  had  thought  of  abandoning  the  system  of  starting 
early  Peas  in  boxes  or  otherwise,  as  last  season  I  had  a 
very  early  and  satisfactory  crop  from  seed  sown  in  the 
open  borders  at  the  end  of  the  previous  November. 
The  seed  was  well  coated  with  red  lead,  which,  of 
course,  rendered  it  less  palatable  to  mice,  which  are  the 
chief  enemies  to  Peas  in  winter.  This  season  they 
escaped  the  ravages  of  these  pests  too,  but  were  much 
checked  by  the  severe  weather  of  March.  Those  started 
under  glass — then  well  hardened  before  planting  out — 
are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  will  come  in  before  the 
autumn-sown  ones.  Autumn-planted  Cabbages,  now 
about  fit  for  use,  are  fully  a  month  later  than  last  year. 
Spinach  and  spring  Broccoli  are  giving  constant  sup¬ 
plies,  but  are  later  than  usual.  Leamington  Broccoli 
is  a  reliable  sort  for  spring  cutting  here.  Autumn- 
sown  Onions  have  fared  very  badly  ;  probably,  about 
40  per  cent,  only  have  survived.  The  variety  is  Flat 
Tripoli.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Rothesay  the  Onions  are  even  worse  cut  up  by  the 
weather  than  they  have  been  here. 

Bush  fruits — such  as  Currants  on  dwarf  walls,  as  also 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  in  the  open — give  promise 
of  at  least  average  crops.  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  of 
other  fruits,  but  fortunately  the  blossom  will  be  so  late 
that  little  danger  from  frost  need  be  apprehended. — 
M.,  North  Britain. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Thom,  of  Newton  - 
Don. — By  the  death  of  this  estimable  man  on  April 
30th,  has  passed  away  from  among  us  one  who,  in  his 
day,  was  a  famous  and  most  successful  exhibitor  at 
Edinburgh  and  other  shows  held  in  the  south  ot 
Scotland.  Mr.  Thom,  as  we  learn  from  The  Kelso  Mail, 
was  a  native  of  Linlithgowshire,  having  been  born  in 
the  village  of  Carriden  on  the  25th  of  June,  1808.  He 
was  early  apprenticed  as  a  gardener  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  native  place,  and  subsequently  gained  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  profession  in  the  counties  of  Linlithgow, 
Renfrew,  Perth,  and  Midlothian.  It  was  while  in  the 
latter  county,  at  Riccarton,  that  the  famous  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni  was  brought  out.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  East  Lothian,  where  at  St.  Germains  he  was  head 
gardener  to  the  late  amiable  Mr.  William  Anderson. 
It  was  while  here  that  Mr.  Thom  became  a  notable 
exhibitor  at  all  the  great  horticultural  shows  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  somewhat  of  a  terror  to  competitors.  The 
single  Dahlia,  now  so  fashionable,  then  gave  place  to 
the  double  flowers,  and  in  their  culture  Mr.  Thom  found 
a  congenial  pursuit ;  and  his  success  in  it  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  he  more  than  once  carried  off  first 
honours  at  Edinburgh  against  all  comers.  At  Martin¬ 
mas,  1847,  Mr.  Thom  went  to  Newton-Don,  and  for 
many  years  he  continued  to  take  a  deep  practical 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  local  horticultural 
society.  At  Newton  -  Don  his  intelligence  and 
energies  were  afforded  much  wider  scope  than  the 
garden  merely.  As  land  steward  he  showed  a  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  forestry  ;  and  his 
numerous  friends  among  the  farmers  of  the  district  have 
long  been  aware  of  his  shrewdness  and  sagacity  in  the 
management  of  land  and  farm  crops.  In  his  relation  to 
his  employers,  Mr.  Thom  had  always  occupied  not  only 
a  trusted,  but  a  respected  position.  His  scrupulous 
honesty  and  unfailing  fidelity  to  duty  were  accompanied 
by  a  very  unostentatious,  but  sturdy,  self-respect,  and  a 
gentlemanly  dignity  of  manner  that  won  alike  the  esteem 
of  those  whom  he  served,  and  the  ready  respect  and 
confidence  of  those  who  served  under  him.  He  resigned 
active  duty  at  Martinmas  last,  having  held  his  situation 
at  Newton-Don  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years. 
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Tulips. 

"When  Writing  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow 
remarked,  “Tulips  are  very  late  with  ns  ;  Mr.  Horner 
says  they  look  like  blooming  in  July.”  This  remark 
applies  to  Mr.  Barlow’s  collection,  but  I  should  think 
it  is  true  to  some  extent  of  all  collections.  Mr.  Horner 
once  wrote,  “  When  Apple  blossom  is  out,  the  Tulip 
will  be  in  flower.  Always  Tulips  with  the  Apple 
bloom  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  seen  at  their  best  and  at 
their  longest,  they  must  be  covered  from  sun  and 
rain.”  They  need  to  be  protected  from  frost  also. 
We  seem  in  these  days  to  get  sharper  and  later  frosts 
than  we  used  to  years  ago,  but  probably  things  go  on 
much  as  they  did  then.  Some  growers  have  a  frame  of 
woodwork,  either  span-shaped  or  square.  Some  make 
it  of  iron  ;  it  is  easily  removable,  and  it  will  last  for 
years.  Over  the  framework  is  stretched  some  light 
material,  such  as  tiffany,  which  can  also  be  removed  at 
pleasure.  This  should  not  be  put  on  until  the  buds 
show  colour,  and  there  it  should  remain  until  the  petals 
fall.  Over  Mr.  Barlow’s  chief  bed  at  Stakehill  he  has  a 
wooden  framework,  which  can  be  taken  away  and  re¬ 
erected  with  ease,  and  on  this  is  laid  at  blooming  time  a 
number  of  wooden  frame-lights  glazed ;  the  use  for 
such  lights  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Tulip  bed,  as 
they  are  utilised  in  other  wayswhen  not  required  to  pro- 
tectthe  Tulips.  Should  the  weather  becomeveryhot  and 
dry  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  the  bed  a  good  watering,  and  it  should  be  done 
on  a  warm  afternoon,  the  water  used  having  previously 
been  chilled  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun’s  rays. 

A  meeting  of  Tulip  growers  is  announced  for  the 
8th  (to-day),  which  in  Tulip  lore  is  called  the  making- 
up  day  ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  day  for  holding  the 
annual  showof  the  National  Tulip  Society,  at  Manchester 
is  fixed,  judges  are  appointed,  &c.  Attendance  is  invited 
from  all  the  Tulip  districts,  so  that  a  day  may  be  fixed 
likely  to  be  generally  suitable  for  all.  It  can  scarcely 
take  place  before  the  end  of  May,  judging  from  present 
appearances. 

Potting  Auriculas. 

Geowees  of  these  may  now  be  re-potting  their  young 
stock,  although  this  operation  can  be  deferred  for  a 
time,  as  far  as  the  blooming  plants  are  concerned. 
Potting  is  done  earlier  in  the  year  than  it  formerly 
was.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  adopts  the  practice  of 
giving  his  plants  entirely  fresh  soil  as  they  pass  out  of 
bloom  in  May.  I  have  already  re-potted  all  my  young 
plants,  and  they  are  commencing  to  strike  root  into 
the  fresh  compost.  Bat  early  potting  is  sometimes 
objected  to.  Mr.  Horner  puts  these  objections,  and  his 
replies  to  them,  in  his  own  pleasant  way,  as  follows:  —“It 
has  been  said  to  encourage  that  untoward  primulaceous 
trick  the  Auricula  has  of  blooming  in  the  autumn ;  but 
I  do  not  find  this  true.  Autumn  blooming  is  a 
family  feature  among  the  Primulas  (of  which  the 
Auricula  is  one),  and  in  a  great  measure  beyond  our 
control.  Some  varieties  are  more  constitutionally  given 
to  it  than  others,  and  if  the  untimely  display  be 
unusually  wide-spread,  it  is  due  either  to  existing 
causes  in  the  autumn  weather,  or  to  some  check  the 
plants  have  suffered  in  the  summer,  inducing  them  to 
throw  up  their  flower  stems  prematurely,  as  if  in  an 
effort  to  save  their  species  by  attempting  seed. 

“Another  objection  to  early  planting  is  that  the  soil 
will  by  the  next  spring  have  become  impoverished,  and 
have  lost  its  richness  in  partly  repeated  waterings. 
The  plants  themselves  refute  this  by  their  unabated 
vigour,  and  the  fact  is  ignored  that  rain-water  is  no 
barren  liquid  that  can  bring  no  refreshment  to  the 
soil ;  and  further,  that  the  Auricula  is  not  a  plant 
that  ever  requires  heavy  water  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  early  potting  is  distinctly  grateful  to 
the  plant  after  its  exertions  of  flower  bearing.  It 
responds  with  great  readiness  to  the  gentle  stimulus  of  a 
fresh  sweet  soil,  and  there  are  many  of  the  best  new  roots 
just  in  the  condition  for  being  disturbed  without  being 
broken  off.  By  the  time  of  autumn,  the  plant  is  com¬ 
pletely  re-established,  and  can  devote  itself  to  its  work 
in  a  frame  of  mind  not  anxious,  nervous,  nor  disturbed. 
However,  both  late  and  early  potting  are  successful 
methods,  and  new  growers  must  make  choice  for  them¬ 
selves,  remembering  always  these  two  points,  to  plant 
Auriculas  firmly,  and  not  to  water  newly  potted  plants 
until  they  plainly  ask  for  it.  The  soil  should  be 
genially  moist,  friable,  not  wet,  and  no  earth  allowed  to 
cover  the  base  of  any  leaves.” 

This  last  point  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 
Polyanthuses  may  be  planted  so  deeply,  that  the  leaf- 


stems  will  be  buried  in  the  soil,  and  roots  will  be  put 
forth.  Not  so  with  the  Auricula,  for  it  is  impatient  of 
being  placed  with  its  leaves  in  the  soil,  as  rot  is  apt  to 
set  in,  and  good  varieties  are  lost  in  this  way. 
Therefore,  in  potting  Auriculas,  let  there  be  a  clean 
piece  of  stem,  if  only  |  in.  in  width  between  the  soil 
and  the  lowermost  leaves,  as  in  the  way  of  that  practice 
lies  the  path  of  safety. — R.D. 

Double  Cinerarias. 

I  think  that  the  production  of  such  fine  new  varieties 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley,  and  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  will  do  something  towards 
popularising  the  double  forms  of  the  Cineraria.  They 
require  much  the  same  culture  as  the  ordinary  kinds, 
but  the  pots  should  be  well  drained  and  not  quite  so 
large  as  for  the  single  varieties.  It  is  said  that  the 
blue-flowered  varieties  root  more  freely  than  the  red 
and  rose-coloured  ones.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
double  Cinerarias  must  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  for  they  seed  very  sparingly,  and  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  themselves  true  from  seed. 
As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  they  should  be  cut  half¬ 
way  down,  a  surfacing  of  nice  fresh  soil  given  them, 
and  then  be  placed  out  of  doors  under  a  north  wall  or 
hedge.  Young  growths  will  be  thrown  up  from  around 
the  base  of  the  parent  stem,  and  these  make  excellent 
cuttings. — R.  D. 
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FLOWER  NOTES  FROM 

BEDFONT. 

Yellow  Polyanthuses. — Yery  striking  indeed  in  a 
large  bed  of  border  Polyanthuses  of  many  colours,  in 
Mr.  R.  Dean’s  seed  grounds  at  Bedfont,  stand  out  the 
numerous  rich  yellows,  especially  the  twin-flowered  or 
Hose-in -Hose  forms.  Heads  1  ft.  through  are  very 
effective.  The  Hose-in-Hose  section,  whilst  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  are  very  sparse  seeders,  as  compared  with  the 
single-flowered  varieties.  Mr.  Dean,  however,  not 
only  holds  that  from  seed  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  a 
stock  of  plants,  but  sows  for  that  purpose  himself  every 
year,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe. 

Crimson  Hose-in-Hose,  Faust. — Almost  the  only 
propagated  variety  is  a  remarkably  fine  kind,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  of  a  deep  rich  crimson  hue,  and 
large,  the  lower  flower  being  slightly  the  larger, 
whilst  the  second  pip  is  so  closely  set  into  the  other 
that  in  combination  they  more  resemble  a  semi-double 
variety  than  a  Hose-in-Hose.  It  seems  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  robust  variety. 

Mimulus,  Brilliant. — Just  coming  into  bloom 
outdoors,  as  also  in  pots,  is  the  deepest-hued  Mimulus 
we  have  seen.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and 
good  form,  and  of  a  maroon-crimson  colour.  It  comes 
absolutely  true  from  seed.  Yery  many  of  the  flowers 
show  a  tendency  to  doubling,  so  that  a  real  double 
Mimulus  seems  to  be  just  possible  ere  long.  This  has 
been  certificated,  and  well  merited  the  honour. 

Pansy,  George  Rudd,  is  a  grand  yellow  self 
variety,  and  one  of  the  very  finest.  Even  a  single 
bloom  is  striking,  and  a  plant  with  half  a  dozen 
expanded  flowers  is  exceedingly  effective.  The  variety 
is  fairly  robust,  but  in  cold  soil  should  be  wintered  in 
frames,  and  be  planted  out  early  in  April.  It  is  a 
superb  companion  variety  to  Archie  Grant,  rich 
purplish  blue,  also  growing  at  Bedfont. 

Bedfont  Yellow  Wallflower  is  just  now  very 
fine.  It  is  a  selection  from  the  tall  golden  variety,  and 
now  perfectly  fixed  in  character,  being  dwarf  in  habit 
and  very  stout.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  rich 
orange-yellow,  whilst  the  stems  and  leafage  are  as  dark 
as  found  in  the  market  Blood  Red.  Without  exception 
it  is  the  finest  dwarf  single  yellow  Wallflower  in 
cultivation. 

The  Double  White  Wood  Anemone  thrives  well 
in  the  stiff  soil  at  Bedfont,  its  herbaceous  nature 
rendering  it  quite  indifferent  to  the  fogs  which  so 
materially  affects  A.  coronaria  during  the  winter.  The 
Wood  Anemone  has,  perhaps,  the  purest  white  flowers 
of  the  whole  family.  It  should  be  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  patches  in  every  good  garden  in  company 
with  A.  apennina. 

Jack-in-the-Green  Primrose,  Crimson  Beauty, 
is  the  very  richest  and  best  formed  of  all  this  in¬ 
teresting  section  of  the  Primula  family  we  have  seen. 
The  flowers  are  of  perfect  form,  deep  rich  crimson  in 
colour,  and  well  set  in  a  large  calyx  of  leafy  green. 
Mr.  Dean  has  only  just  a  few  plants  of  this  beautiful 
variety,  which  well  merits  the  Certificate  granted  it  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  two  years  ago. 

Aubrietia  yiolacea  presents  a  charming  body  of 
colour  in  a  considerable  breadth.  The  plants  were 


lifted,  divided  and  re-planted  last  winter,  and  will 
need  another  season’s  growth  to  give  those  fine  patches — 
some  15  ins.  across — literally  of  flowers  alone,  seen  last 
year.  This  variety  seeds  fairly  well,  and  reproduces 
itself  in  that  way  freely — a  capital  feature  of  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  hardy  plant.  As  a  carpet  for  white  or  rose 
Tulips  this  Aubrietia  is  unapproachable. 

Forget-me-nots  of  the  Dissitiflora  type  are  grown 
here,  and  blooming  profusely.  The  blue  and  white 
Dissitifloras,  both  so  charming,  so  free,  and  early,  are 
readily  raised  from  seed,  or  increased  by  cuttings 
dibbled  out  in  the  autumn.  The  third  one  is  a  fine 
selection  from  the  blue,  and  named  Perfection,  the 
flowers  being  of  very  fine  form  and  the  plants  very 
robust.  This  kind,  however,  does  not  seed,  and  can 
only  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  division.  Like  all 
other  things,  Forget-me-nots  are  blooming  much  later 
than  usual  this  year. 

Border  Auriculas  do  remarkably  well  in  the  stiff 
clay  soil  of  Bedfont,  the  plants  transplanted  last 
winter  being  large,  and  blooming  profusely.  They  seem 
to  be  independent  of  cold  or  heat.  As  to  colours  of  the 
flowers  they  are  legion.  The  pretty  laced  forms, 
though  hardly  so  robust,  are  kept  distinct,  and  very 
pleasing  they  are,  whether  out-doors  or  in  pots. 

Belvoir  Yellow  'Wallflower  just  blooming  in 
wonderful  profusion  is  represented  by  a  very  dwarf, 
compact  selection,  the  plants  being  all  of  even  height, 
and  all  through  the  winter  were  only  4  ins.  above  the 
ground.  All  Yr allflowers  have  stood  the  winter 
remarkably  well,  due  largely  to  having  been  got  out 
later  last  summer,  and  the  dry  weather  creating  hard 
growth. 

Golden  Yalerian  is  a  very  beautiful  thing  in  the 
spring,  its  rich  yellow  foliage  standing  out  vividly  in 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  greens  of  the  surrounding 
plants.  Good  clumps  in  borders  during  the  spring 
prove  most  attractive.  Seedling  Carnations  of  fine 
double  strains,  saved  from  fine  show  flowers,  have 
been  planted  out  by  thousands,  and  are  doing  well. 
They  will  probably  largely  flower  in  the  autumn,  and 
make  a  grand  show  next  summer. 

- - 

HARDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Kerrya  japonica  major  floee  pleno. 

The  popularity  of  this  shrub  may  be  judged  when  we 
consider  how  widely  it  is  cultivated  throughout  the 
country,  in  either  the  variegated  or  double  forms.  The 
variegation  is  well  marked  and  distinct,  and  on  that 
account  tells  well  in  a  shrubbery  amongst  dark-leaved 
subjects.  The  single,  the  variegated,  and  two  double 
forms  are  grown  in  this  country,  and  most  of  them  may 
be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick,  where  they  are  flowering  at  the 
present  time  ;  bnt  the  subject  of  this  note  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  the  others— even  including  the 
ordinary  form — on  account  of  the  great  size  and  perfectly 
double  character  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  golden 
yellow,  and  conspicuous  even  from  a  distance.  It  is  a 
grand  plant  for  growing  against  a  wall,  and  might  even 
be  tried  for  forcing  purposes. 

Lonicera  frageantissima. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  past  winter,  this 
highly  fragrant  evergreen  species  has  been  flowering  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick 
since  February.  Prevented  then  and  since  that  time 
from  coming  into  full  flower,  it  is  now  in  fine  condition, 
and  blooming  profusely.  The  old  leaves  are  retained 
all  the  winter,  so  that  the  first  expanding  flowers 
accompany  them.  Now,  however,  fresh  growth  has 
set  in  again,  so  that  this  climber,  which  is  grown  on  a 
wall  with  an  eastern  aspect  without  any  protection 
whatever,  is  now  in  grand  condition.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  being 
small  compared  with  most  other  species,  and  white. 
In  these  characters  it  somewhat  resembles  L.  xylosteum, 
but  is  more  closely  allied  to  L.  Standishi,  which  has  also 
white  fragrant  blossoms  that  expand  early.  Both  are 
Chinese  species,  and  perfectly  able  to  withstand  the 
rigours  of  our  climate,  in  all  the  southern  counties  at 
least. 

Maule’s  Quince  (Cydonia  Maulei). 

Every  spring  this  little  bush  forms  a  glowing  mass  of 
brilliant  red,  and  is  not  the  less  truly  beautiful  in 
autumn,  when  covered  with  its  bright  yellow,  small, 
Apple-like  fruits.  They  are  extremely  fragrant,  a 
quality  which  they  retain  for  many  weeks  together 
after  being  gathered,  but  they  are  by  no  means  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate  unless  made  into  a  conserve. 
Considering  the  small  size  of  this  Japan  shrub,  it  might 
be  more  employed  for  conservatory  decoration.  There 
is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick. 
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L’HORTIC  ULTURE  INTERNA¬ 

TIONALE,  BRUSSELS. 

Following  closely  on  the  great  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Ghent  has  come  another  horticultural  event  of 
considerable  importance — the  opening  on  Thursday 
last,  May  10th,  of  the  grand  new  establishment  of 
L’Horticulture  Internationale,  at  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels, 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  appointed  nurseries  for 
the  culture  of  new  and  rare  plants  ever  projected,  as 
a  glance  at  the  small  view  we  here  give  will  suggest. 

The  site  chosen  is  a  happy  one,  the  immense  block 
of  houses  running  from  the  Rue  'VViertz  to  the  edge  of 
the  Parc  Leopold,  with  all  its  advantages  as  an  open 
space,  ensuring  pure  air  and  unobstructed  light,  so 
necessary  especially  to  the  successful  culture  of  tropical 
plants  in  Europe.  The  plan  of  the  establishment  is 
perfect.  From  the  grand  central  avenue,  arranged 
with  giant  Palms,  tree  Ferns,  and  other  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  run  some  two  dozen  ranges  of  neat 
span-roofed  houses,  each  range  being  divided  into 
several  compartments.  Other  ranges  make  up  the 
number  to  over  thirty,  and  a  long  gallery,  fitted  with 
potting-benches  and  stores  for  work,  form  a  convenient 
place  in  which  the  various  operations  requiring  the 
removal  of  the  plants  from  the  houses  can  be  performed. 
Centrally  situated  are  the  offices  and  the  show  house 
for  Orchids  in  flower,  and 
in  a  convenient  position  are 
the  packing  house  and  that 
for  the  reception  of  new 
plants  on  their  arrival. 

The  whole  is  heated  by  a 
triple  apparatus,  specially 
constructed,  and  every  part 
of  the  establishment  can  be 
visited  without  once  going 
into  the  open  air.  Com¬ 
menced  in  July,  1887, 
finished  in  seven  months, 
and  since  completely  stocked 
with  a  magnificent  lot  of 
new,  rare,  and  good  things, 
it  may  be  said  that  if  Mr. 

Lucien  Linden  had  been  a 
magician  he  could  not  have 
done  more. 

In  the  various  displays 
arranged  for  the  opening, 

Orchids  formed  the  main 
feature,  range  after  range 
disclosing  a  profusion  of  good 
spikes  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra  and  0.  Pescatorei, 
with  brilliant  Masdevallias 
and  showy  Oncidiums. 

Cattleyas,  too,  were  well 
shown,  the  rare  C.  Morganse 
and  the  new  C.  Gibezice, 
which  somewhat  resembles 
a  pure  white  form  of  C. 
intermedia,  being  among 
them.  There  also,  among 
many  fine  C.  Mendelii  and  C.  Mossiae,  was  the  best  form 
of  white  C.  Wagneri  ;  likewise  C.  Schilleriana  Regnellii 
and  a  new  Cattleya  in  the  way  of  C.  superba,  but  with 
pale  rose  flowers.  Of  the  Cypripediums,  C.  Warsce- 
wiczii,  with  flowers  resembling  those  of  Uropedium 
Lindeni,  but  white,  veined  with  pale  green,  is  the  most 
striking,  although  C.  argus  multicolor  and  C.  a. 
Boddaertii  are  also  fine.  C.  porphyreum,  C.  prastans 
illustre,  C.  Harrisianum  plenum,  C.  villosum  aureum, 
and  others  are  also  in  bloom.  Some  Phaltenopsids, 
Vandas  and  Aerides ;  many  Lselias,  and  especially 
L.  elegans  alba,  taken  together  with  the  numerous  old 
species  in  bloom,  demonstrate  the  fact  that  here,  as 
everywhere  else  where  a  show  is  required,  Orchids  do 
more  than  their  share  to  make  one. 

If  we  consider  the  experience  of  a  life-time  in 
studying  plants,  searching  for  new  or  rare  ones,  and 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  them  and  their  habitats 
during  that  time,  which  has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  J. 
Linden,  the  chief  adviser  of  the  society,  the  projected 
scheme  of  searching  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
likely  to  give  to  our  gardens  new  Orchids  and  other 
plants  does  not  seem  so  difficult  as  it  would  be  in  other 
hands.  In  calling  to  mind  the  number  of  fine  Orchids, 
&c.,  which  are  now  among  the  best  objects  of  our 
plant  houses  and  exhibition  groups,  coupled  with  a  few 
of  the  more  recently  introduced  which  are  yet  unknown 
to  most  of  our  best  collections,  we  should  remember  also 
that  they  owe  their  introduction  to  the  Messrs.  Linden. 
The  stock  of  some  of  these  has  passed  into  the  houses 
of  L’Horticulture  Internationale,  the  key  to  their 


habitats — which  should  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
society — remaining  in  the  hands  of  their  energetic 
director,  Mr.  Lucien  Linden,  and  his  father,  Mr.  J. 
Linden,  whose  ten  years  personal  travel  as  plant 
discoverer  and  collector  has  enriched  our  collections  with 
some  of  the  best  Orchids  from  all  parts  of  the  tropics. 

Among  the  rare  things  grown  at  this  establishment, 
and  some  of  which  are  at  present  in  flower,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  prominent. 
The  Catasetums,  a  rising  genus,  have  been  enriched 
beyond  measure  by  the  grand  ivory-white  Catasetum 
Bungerothii,  and  it  again  proceeds  to  give  startling 
varieties  in  C.  B.  Pottsianum,  with  purple-spotted  petals, 
and  C.  B.  aureum,  all  golden  yellow.  C.  tapiriceps  is 
another  beautiful  species,  with  green  sepals,  brown 
petals,  and  large  yellow  pouch  or  labellum  ;  C.  pulchrum 
is  a  great  beauty,  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals  trans¬ 
versely  barred  with  brown  and  orange  lip.  C.  tigrinum,  a 
charming  thing  with  white  flowers  of  good  size,  freckled 
rose  ;  and  C.  galentum  has  yellow  and  crimson  flowers, 
which  remind  one  of  the  showy  Stanhopea  tigrina.  Of 
new  Cypripediums  we  need  mention  only  the  superb  C. 
prastans,  whose  flowers  have,  as  it  were,  the  sepals  of 
C.  Robelenii,  the  petals  of  C.  Parishii,  and  the  pouch 
of  C.  Stonei.  This  superb  species  has  been  eagerly 
assimilated  into  our  collections,  and  so  also  will  C. 


Rothschildianum,  and  other  new  species  which  are 
even  now  in  bud  in  this  nursery.  The  almost  priceless 
C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  too,  emanates  from  Mr. 
Linden.  It  need  not  be  surprising  with  what  eager¬ 
ness  each  new  species  of  Cypripedium  is  hailed  by 
growers  in  these  days  of  hybrid  raising,  for  each  one 
offers  new  material'  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  of 
crossing  the  older  species  over  again.  Practicall}7  there 
is  no  end  to  the  beauty  and  variety  to  be  obtained  in 
our  gardens  by  an  alliance  of  the  importer’s  energies, 
and  the  hybridist’s  skill.  For  example,  L’Horticulture 
Internationale  boasts  of  having  over  200  species  and 
varieties  of  Cypripedium,  which  if  persistently  inter¬ 
crossed,  some  thousands  would  soon  result. 

The  Dendrobes  and  other  Orchids  which  have  been 
here  received  from  New  Guinea,  give  some  beautiful 
novelties.  D.  Doreyanum  and  D.  Lansbergii  are  two 
fine  new  plants.  The  beautiful  D.  stratiotes,  with  its 
white  flowers  and  richly  crimson-veined  lip  has  now 
got  much  into  favour  ;  and  the  same  will  happen  to 
the  ivory-white  D.  strebloceras  Rossianum.  In  both 
these  species,  and  some  other  new  ones  from  the  same 
quarter,  the  petals  are  curiously  elongated,  twisted, 
and  stand  erect  like  the  horns  of  an  antelope.  In  D. 
rutriferum,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  D.  purpureum, 
with  purple  ;  D.  p.  candidulum,  with  white  flowers; 
and  D.  bracteosum,  rose,  with  yellow  lip,  we  have  a 
curious  and  beautiful  section  with  flowers  in  bunches 
like  some  of  the  lesser  Hoyas.  D.  inauditum  is  a  most 
extraordinary  plant,  with  flasked-shaped  pseudo-bulbs 
something  like  those  of  Epidendrum  varicosum,  and 


bearing  at  top,  beside  their  single  leaf,  yellowish  flowers, 
which  call  to  mind  those  of  Maxillaria  lepidota. 
Spathoglottis  angustorum  is  a  beautiful  new  species 
with  large  Phakenopsis-like  flowers,  white  or  pale  lilac, 
with  rose  lip  ;  and  S.  plicatum,  a  similar  plant,  but 
all  rich  rose  colour.  Paphinia  cristata  Modiglianiana  is 
a  beautiful  white  variety  ;  and  P.  Lindeniana  has 
large  flowers  of  rich  claret  colour,  heavily  edged  with 
snow-white.  With  Cattleyas  it  is  difficult  now  to  get 
in  a  distinct  new  and  showy  species,  but  with  C. 
Bungerothii,  a  good  stock  of  which  is  now  established, 
this  has  certainly  been  accomplished,  and  among  the 
large  consignment  of  certified  white  varieties  of 
Cattleya  just  received,  Mr.  Linden  is  confident  of 
having  other  quite  new  forms. 

In  Odontoglossum  Lueienianum,  now  beautifully  in 
flower,  we  have  a  handsome  and  distinct — probably 
natural — hybrid.  Its  white  and  violet  flowers  remind 

one  most  of  0.  ramosissimum,  and  its  bulbs  are  like  a 
modification  of  that  plant,  although  that  species  does 
not  appear  in  the  scientific  description.  Vanda  Lindenii, 
with  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  spotted  with  red  and 
white  lip,  marked  with  purple,  is  in  the  way  of  V. 
hastifera  itself,  which  is  a  very  rare  species,  and  V. 
lamellata  Boxallii  superba,  with  its  massive  upright 
spike  of  huge  cream-coloured  and  crimson  flowers, 
which  far  outstrips  anything 
in  its  section  for  beauty. 
Bulbophyllum  grandiflorum 
is  a  wierd-looking  plant, 
with  flowers  like  the  narrow 
ones  of  Masdevallia  Chimsera. 
Aganisia  tricolor  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  blue  species,  with 
orange  labellum.  Epiden¬ 
drum  atropurpureum  Randii, 
a  major  form  of  the  type, 
with  olive  sepals  and  petals, 
edged  with  yellow  and  white 
lip,  with  rosy  crimson  and 
radiating  lines.  Nor  must 
we  forget  to  mention  the 
giant  Lissochilus  giganteus, 
with  its  fine  foliage  and  7  ft. 
high  spike  of  very  large  rose- 
pink  flowers,  which  bloomed 
so  grandly  with  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence.  Many  of  these 
are  admirably  illustrated  in 
that  fine  publication  devoted 
to  Orchids,  The  Lindenia, 
which  also  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  the  lovely 
cherry-red  Rodriguezia  Bun¬ 
gerothii,  in  its  recent  issue, 
the  eighth  number  of  the 
third  volume.  The  figures 
of  others,  together  with  some 
new  and  good  plants,  appear 
in  the  enlarged  and  improved 
series  of  L’ Illustration  Hor- 
ticole,  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  society.  With  such  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  new 
and  rare  Orchids  alone,  as  the  sample  we  here  indicate, 
if  L’Horticulture  Internationale  does  not  prove  suc¬ 
cessful,  there  must  be  grave  errors  or  extraordinary  bad 
luck  somewhere. 

New  and  rare  foliage  plants  are  represented  by  some 
striking  things.  Alocasia  gigas  is  a  giant  Aroid,  which 
will  make  a  good  exhibition  plant ;  A.  Lindeni  is  a 
fine  plant,  with  white  leaf-stalks  and  yellow  veins  to 
its  dark  green  leaves  ;  and  A.  Luciani,  A.  Villeneuvei 
and  A.  Margarita  are  good  things.  The  Anthuriums 
make  a  brilliant  display,  over  3,000  fine  spathes 
appearing  on  the  varieties  of  A.  Schertzerianum  alone, 
amongst  which  Wardii,  Bruxellesiense  (very  dark 
crimson),  Parisiense  (scarlet  on  white),  Rothschildianum, 
and  Vervaeneanum  are  the  most  striking.  The  house 
of  Nepenthes,  containing  some  thousands  of  plants, 
many  new  or  rare,  is  an  interesting  sight,  among  them 
being  the  fine  N.  Lowii  ;  and  the  houseful  of  the  new 
rich  blue  Primula  sinensis,  Edmond  Morren,  is  a  thing 
to  contemplate  with  pleasure.  House  after  house  of 
fine  Palms  appear  in  all  sizes,  and  seem  to  enjoy  perfect 
health.  Variegated  and  coloured  foliage  plants — some 
being  new  and  as  yet  unnamed — are  in  abundance  ;  in 
fact,  every  thing  is  in  perfect  order  for  the  influx  of 
plant-loving  visitors  who  will  avail  themselves  of 
Mr.  Linden’s  invitation  to  come  and  see  for  themselves. 

Then  bon  voyage  to  the  great  venture  launched  under 
such  favourable  auspices  on  May  10th,  and  to  its 
captain,  Mr.  Lucien  Linden,  and  the  veteran  pilot, 
Mr.  J.  Linden  !  The  sea  of  horticulture  is  wide,  and 
we  are  sure  it  will  further  the  best  interests  of  all  who 
sail  on  it  to  join  us  in  a  cheerful  hail  as  the  leviathan 
starts  for  its  trial  trip. 


L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels. 
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Alpine  Auriculas. 

Although  so  much  has  been  lately  said  and  written 
with  respect  to  these  plants,  both  by  the  best  amateurs 
and  the  most  expert  professionals,  yet  much  more 
remains  to  be  said,  written  or  reiterated  ere  this  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  class  of  plants  receives  the 
popular  support  its  intrinsic  merits  so  richly  deserve. 
For  ease  of  culture,  variety  of  colour,  and  adaptability 
of  circumstances  it  knows  no  equal.  In  the  sun  or 
shade  it  persistently  continues  to  throw  up  its  bright 
and  gorgeous  blossoms  in  the  welcome  days  of  spring  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  so  hardy  that  the  severest  winter 
or  the  hottest  summer  seem  practically  to  have  no  effect 
upon  it.  A  very  popular  plant  at  one  time,  as  I  read, 
especially  in  the  north  of  England,  but  falling,  as  all 
things  do  periodically,  into  disrepute  ;  although  I  am 
pleased  to  observe  that  that  condition  no  longer  now 
applies,  as  undoubtedly  the  tide  has  again  turned  in 
its  favour,  and  well  it  may,  when  its  properties, 
capabilities  and  early-flowering  propensities  are  taken 
into  account.  The  beautiful  varieties  now  so  freely 
produced  by  cross-fertilisation  give  so  many  and  such 
wondrous  variations  in  tint  and  shade,  and  they  are 
so  easily  managed  and  simple  of  cultivation,  that  the 
marvel  is  every  garden  does  p.ot  contain  them. 

Though  a  native  of  Alpine  heights,  of  fresh  air,  and 
of  smokeless  regions,  it  will  yet  accommodate  itself  to 
our  vitiated  atmosphere — aye,  and  even  thrive  and 
reward  us  with  the  glories  of  a  thousand  hues,  where 
many  a  less  beautiful  subject  would  pine  and  die.  The 
Primula  family  generally,  of  which  this  is  an  important 
member,  are,  by  virtue  of  their  intrinsic  beauty  and 
spring-flowering  qualities,  entitled  to  receive  a  large 
meed  of  attention  at  our  hands.  They  are  all 
amenable — Alpine  and  otherwise — to  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment  and  generous  consideration,  and  are  therefore 
alike  suitable  either  for  pot,  pan,  or  garden  culture. 

An  Amateur’s  Collection. 

In  evidence  of  these  remarks,  I  would  like  to  record  a 
visit  paid  on  Saturday  last  to  an  amateur  enthusiast  of 
forty  years’-  standing,  who,  being  quite  a  specialist — for 
he  grows  nothing  else  —roughly  estimates  that  he  is  the 
happy  owner  of  10,000  plants.  This  gentleman  resides 
on  one  of  the  lower  slopes  of  Highgate  Hill,  in  a 
thickly-populated  neighbourhood.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  added  to  another  disadvantage — namely,  the 
position  of  the  garden,  which  is  due  south  and 
consequently  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  Sol’s 
burning  beams,  he  yet  maintains  with  infinite  care  and 
attention,  and  by  a  free  use  of  the  hose,  such  a  grand 
display  of  floral  magnificence  as  it  has  never  been  my 
lot  to  view  before. 

The  soil  is  also  of  a  stiff  retentive  order,  to  reduce 
the  tenacity  of  which  he  liberally  applies  the  siftings 
of  the  dust  bin.  Under  these  adverse  conditions, 
therefore,  it  is  marvellous  what  results  can  be 
accomplished,  what  an  exhibition  can  be  presented, 
what  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  forms  can  be  created, 
when  an  innate  and  natural  love  of  nature  becomes 
fully  and  fondly  expressed.  Here  may  be  seen 
collected  together  a  single  species  of  plant  representing 
almost  every  possible  shade  of  colour,  from  the  purest 
white,  through  all  its  variations,  to  the  deepest  plum. 
And  withal  the  flower  is  redolent  of  delicate  though 
delicious  perfume,  reminding  one  of  the  fragrance  of 
the  Rose,  or  the  spicy  islands  of  the  east. 

Two  years  ago  I  obtained  a  portion  of  a  packet  of  seeds 
of  choice  show  Auriculas — or  what  was  advertised  as 
such— and  although  the  result  of  attention  to  details  is 
highly  gratifying,  not  a  single  plant  exhibits  those 
points  of  excellence  so  much  sought  after  in  the  stage 
variety.  In  the  two  dozen  pot  plants  which  I  have 
thus  acquired,  there  are,  therefore,  no  green,  grey,  or 
white-edged  flowers,  which  go  so  largely  to  distinguish 
the  show  from  the  Alpine  class.  However,  what  I  do 
possess  are  infinitely  more  diversified  as  regards  colour 
and  markings,  and  are  such  as  no  lover  of  plants  should 
ignominiously  neglect.  Many  of  the  pips  which  com¬ 
pose  the  trusses  in  my  flowers  measure  from  H  ins.  to 
If  ins.  in  diameter,  and  are  borne  in  strong  stout 
umbels,  which  collectively  average  nine  or  ten  in 
number,  with  correspondingly  healthy  foliage.  I 
attribute  this  vigour  of  leafage  and  floriferousness  of 
bloom  to  a  top-dressing  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser,  which  was 
administered  when  the  plants  began  to  show  signs  of 
development.  They  now  occupy  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  cold  greenhouse  amongst  other  choice  hardy 
subjects,  such  as  Primulas,  Anemones,  Campanulas, 


Silenes,  bulbs,  &e.,  &c.,  and  are  not  only  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  owner,  but  of  the  owner’s  friends.  I 
may  state  that  the  plants  were  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  received  no  more  consideration  than  other 
pot  subjects  of  the  same  genus. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  these  remarks  with 
a  quotation  from  an  eminent  modern  author : — 
“Flowers,  besides  being  beautiful  in  themselves,  are 
suggestive  of  every  other  kind  of  beauty — of  guiltless¬ 
ness,  of  youthfulness,  of  hope.  They  are  evidences  of 
nature’s  good  nature  ;  they  neutralise  bad  with  good, 
beautify  good  itself,  make  life  livelier,  human  bloom 
more  blooming,  and  anticipate  the  spring  of  heaven 
over  the  winter  of  the  grave.” — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 


Asparagus. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  amateur  possessed  of  a 
piece  of  garden  ground  should  not  grow  a  bed  of 
Asparagus  if  he  likes.  The  first  process  is  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  bed,  which  should  be  trenched  18  ins.  or 
2  ft.  in  depth.  Then,  if  the  natural  soil  is  at  all 
retentive  or  wet,  a  layer  of  brick-bats  or  similar  rough 
material  should  be  laid  along  the  bottom.  If  the 
subsoil  consists  of  clay,  and  that  of  an  impermeable 
or  wet  character,  a  drain  should  be  conducted  from  it 
into  some  outlet.  This,  however,  is  not  very  often 
necessary.  Should  the  natural  soil  be  tolerably  good 
it  will  require  little  amelioration,  otherwise  road 
scrapings,  old  potting  material  and  such  as  contains 
gritty  or  sandy  material  will  greatly  improve  the  staple 
of  the  bed.  Mix  this  well  with  the  soil  while  filling 
up  the  bed,  which  may  be  3  ft.  wide.  This  will  give 
room  for  two  rows  to  he  placed  along  the  middle  of  the 
bed  about  1  ft.  apart,  leaving  1  ft.  on  each  side  of  the 
bed  for  a  margin.  Well-rotted  cow-dung  dug  into 
the  top  spit  would  also  prove  very  beneficial.  The 
object  should  be  to  break  up  and  make  the  soil  as  friable 
as  possible.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  the  roots, 
which  may  be  one  or  two  years  old.  Take  out  a 
shallow  trench  and  place  the  crowns  about  3  ins.  below 
the  surface,  putting  them  about  18  ins.  apart  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  row,  and  alternately  with  those 
in  the  other.  Spread  out  the  roots,  carefully  cover 
them  with  fine  soil,  and  give  a  watering  immediately. 

Peas  and  Scarlet  Runners. 

Successional  sowings  of  Peas  should  be  made  to  come 
in  after  those  now  pushing  through  the  soil  are  over. 
A  great  difficulty  often  experienced  with  late  sown 
Peas  is  that  they  are  liable  to  mildew,  and  seldom 
attain  any  size  or  bear  good  crops,  especially  if  the 
summer  should  prove  hot  and  dry.  Of  course,  this 
applies  more  especially  to  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties,  including  the  district  of  London.  This 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  taking 
out  a  trench  about  12  ins.  or  15  ins.  in  depth,  and 
digging  in  a  quantity  of  good  manure.  Cover  this  in, 
and  sow  the  Peas  in  the  usual  way.  The  effect  of 
this  operation  is  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
encouraged  downwards  by  the  manure,  thus  taking 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  drought.  Should  any 
watering  become  necessary  owing  to  drought,  the  loose 
soil  of  the  trench  will  readily  take  it  all  in,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  run  off  by  the  surface.  Scarlet  Runners 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  if  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  with  them.  It  is  now  time  to  sow  them, 
or  even  to  plant  out  those  that  have  been  germinated 
indoors,  after  Having  been  well  hardened  off.  In  case 
of  frosty  nights,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  be  well 
prepared  with  some  light  material,  tiffany,  mats,  old 
shading,  or  something  similar  that  can  readily  be 
removed  during  the  da}7-.  Spruce  branches  placed  in  a 
slanting  direction  over  the  plants  would  also  answer. 

Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  &c. 

Plants  raised  in  autumn,  or  sown  under  glass  in  spring, 
and  brought  forward  in  that  way,  should  now  be 
planted  out  in  well-prepared  ground,  not  before  being 
well-hardened  off,  however.  In  the  absence  of  rain, 
watering  may  have  to  he  done  in  order  to  give  the 
plants  a  start.  Make  a  sowing  at  once,  and  this  will 
come  in  very  useful  for  late  summer  use.  Should  cold 
east  winds  prevail,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
newly  planted  Cauliflowers  to  have  a  few  branches 
stuck  in  to  shelter  them.  Sowings  of  various 
Cabbages,  Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  similar  things  for 
winter  use  may  now  be  made.  Broccoli  coming  into 
use  will  preserve  the  clean,  white  appearance  of  their 
heads  much  better  by  having  a  leaf  broken  over  the 
crown  to  screen  it  from  the  sun’s  rays. 

Onions  Sown  in  Heat. 

Those  who  go  in  for  exhibiting  owe  their  success  in 
many  instances  to  the  raising  of  a  few  plants  under 
glass,  pricking  them  off,  and  otherwise  tending  to  them 


during  the  early  stages.  After  hardening  off  the 
plants  by  full  exposure,  they  may  then  be  planted  out 
in  well-prepared  and  rich  soil.  After  planting,  give  a 
good  watering  through  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot. 

Violas  and  Pansies. 

The  planting  out  of  these  where  they  are  to  flower 
should  no  longer  he  delayed.  Autumn-struck  cuttings 
are  the  best,  and  these  should  not  only  be  well  rooted 
by  this  time,  but  in  many  cases  making  for  flower. 
Those  who  once  learn  how  to  raise  plants  in  this  way 
always  follow  the  plan  afterwards,  as  a  healthier  lot  of 
subjects  are  so  obtained,  producing  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  handsome  blooms.  We  often  hear  of  Violas 
and  Pansies  degenerating,  but  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  raise  a  stock  annually  from  cuttings  cannot 
fail  to  be  delighted  at  their  superiority  compared  with 
plants  that  are  increased  by  dividing  the  old  stools. 
The  latter  are  only  fit  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  in  borders 
when  nothing  better  is  at  hand.  Those  who  object  to 
mulching  with  manure  on  the  score  of  tidiness  might 
cover  the  beds  with  old  tan  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  This  is 
more  especially  applicable  to  the  southern  counties. 

Auriculas. 

Shade  from  hot  sun  when  in  flower,  and  never  neglect 
them  in  the  matter  of  watering,  being  careful  not  to 
wet  the  foliage,  as  that  destroys  the  farinaceous  covering 
and  ruins  their  general  appearance.  Give  abundant 
ventilation,  however,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass  to 
prevent  drawing.  This  treatment  will  also  keep  them 
in  good  condition  for  the  longest  possible  period. 
After  flowering  is  over,  stand  the  plants  in  a  cool  place 
outdoors,  but  protect  from  heavy  rains. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

May  8th. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Poe’s  yar. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  white, 
slightly  suffused  with  rose,  and  blotched  in  the  centre 
with  deep  purple,  especially  the  lateral  sepals.  The 
labellum  is  pure  white,  spotted  with  deep  purple,  and 
the  golden  yellow  crest  is  also  conspicuously  striped 
with  the  same  colour.  The  column  is  also  more  or  less 
variegated  with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  size,  with  broad  overlapping  segments,  and 
altogether  the  variety  is  a  very  pretty  one.  Exhibited 
by  J.  T.  Poe,  Esq.,  Riverston,  Nenagh,  Ireland. 

Anemone  apennina  alba. 

The  blue  form  of  this  is  an  exceedingly  popular  hardy 
plant,  and  the  white  variety  will  be  hailed  by  all  hardy 
plant  lovers.  The  petaloid  sepals  are  linear,  very 
numerous,  and  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
external  face  of  the  outer  ones,  so  that  the  buds  must 
appear  pale  blue,  but  'this  all  disappears  after  the 
flower  expands.  The  foliage  is  finely  cut,  constituting 
an  admirable  background  for  the  snow-white  flowers. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 

POLEMONIUM  CONFERTUM. 

This  new  species  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  prove 
an  acquisition  to  the  Alpine  garden,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  beauty,  but  its  dwarfness  and  distinct¬ 
ness  from  other  species.  The  bipinnate  leaves  are 
narrowly  linear,  with  three  short  leaflets  to  each  pinna, 
so  closely  crowded  together  as  to  disguise  their  true 
character.  The  flower-stems  are  slightly  leafy,  and 
bear  at  the  apex  a  dense  umbel-like  cluster  of  flowers  of 
a  beautiful  deep  blue.  The  tube  is  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped,  and  longer  than  in  other  species,  with  an  open 
throat,  exhibiting  the  yellow  stamens.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Phillyrea  decora  Vilmoriniana. 

There  is  a  species  named  P.  Vilmoriniana,  with  broad 
Laurel-like  leaves,  often  grown  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  P.  laurifolia.  That  under  notice  has  opposite, 
lanceolate  acuminate,  leathery,  deep  green  leaves, 
ranging  from  2  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  length,  and  from  5  in. 
to  1  in.  broad.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  fragrant, 
and  produced  in  axillary  clusters.  It  was  certificated 
as  a  shrub  suitable  for  smoky  districts,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  would  seem  admirably  adapted.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  Gloria  Mundi. 

A  great  improvement  is  exhibited  by  this  variety,  as 
compared  with  the  type,  having  long  narrow  starry 
segments.  In  this  case  the  segments  are  broad,  much 
imbricated,  and  clear  yellow.  The  large  campanulate 
orange-coloured  corona  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  this  fine  new  variety. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden. 
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Narcissus  bicolor,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 

In  this  we  have  a  very  distinct  variety  of  the  bicolor 
type,  now  getting  very  numerously  represented  in 
gardens.  The  segments  are  white,  broadly  ovate, 
obtuse,  slightly  twisted.  The  crown  is  rather  short, 
wide,  with  a  much  expanded  lobed  mouth,  and  pale 
lemon  in  colour.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in  size 
compared  with  some  of  the  fine  forms  in  this  group, 
but  are  of  good  substance.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son,  Covent  Garden. 

Tea  Bose,  Madame  IIoste. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  Bose  are  beautifully  formed, 
compact,  and  pale  clear  yellow,  with  broad  rounded 
petals  that  in  the  condition  shown  did  not  spread  very 
much  at  the  tip.  They  were  cup-shaped  rather  than 
conical,  such  as  we  see  in  Niphetos,  but  not  particularly 
fragrant.  The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  shining  deep 
green,  and  edged  with  red,  especially  when  young. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  'William  Paul  &  Sons. 

Azalea  Vervaeneana. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  of  Indian  Azalea  are  of  great 
size,  semi-double,  while  the  outer  segments  of  the 
corolla  are  broad  arid  rounded,  which  gives  the  bloom 
a  regular  form  ;  they  are  also  slightly  undulated  at  the 
margin.  In  colour  they  are  beautifully  variegated 
with  rosy  pink  and  white.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough. 

Alpine  Auriculas. 

Harry  Turner. — This  is  a  variety  of  great  substance 
and  beauty,  and  appears  to  be  of  robust  constitution, 
with  good  foliage.  The  centre  is  bright  yellow,  which 
forms  a  large,  orbicular  zone  surrounding  the  throat. 
The  body  colour  of  the  bloom  is  deep  blackish  purple, 
giving  place  to  a  bright  purple  margin. 

Mrs.  Harry  Turner. — The  centre  in  this  instance 
is  pale  yellow  in  the  young  condition  of  the  flower, 
fading  to  white,  and  although  smaller  than  in  the  last 
case,  is  nevertheless  conspicuous.  The  maroon-purple 
body  is  replaced  by  lilac-purple  at  the  margin.  Both 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 

Hetty  Dean. — The  most  striking  feature  of  this 
form  is  the  clear  white  zone  in  the  centre,  which  gets 
better  as  the  flower  improves.  The  body  colour  consists 
of  a  blackish  purple,  well-defined,  not  streaky  blotch  ; 
while  the  margin  is  white,  a  colour  that  extends  round 
the  blotch,  connecting  the  margin  with  the  central 
white  zone.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Dean,  Ealing. 

Polyanthus,  John  Woodbridge. 

The  improvement  and  cultivation  of  this  beautiful 
hardy  clas3  of  plants  might  be  considerably  extended 
for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  in  the  open  garden, 
and  the  form  under  notice  was  certificated  purely  from 
this  point  of  view.  Strong  trusses  of  flowers  are  sent 
up  from  ample  healthy  foliage,  and  the  blooms  are 
deep  rich  crimson,  with  a  large-lobed  golden  yellow 
eye.  The  name  commemorates  a  well-known  member 
of  the  council,  who  has  passed  away.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing. 

- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 


Narcissi  at  Chiswick. 

Eor  many  years  a  tolerably  good  and  representative 
collection  of  the  various  types  of  Narcissi,  including 
most  of  the  specific  forms,  has  been  grown  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
Since  the  Daffodil  mania  culminated  in  the  formation 
of  a  Narcissus  Committee  the  collection  has  greatly 
increased,  until  now  there  are  some  150  species  and 
varieties — probably  more — either  grown  in  plots  under 
trial  with  regard  to  the  alleged  process  of  doubling,  or 
scattered  about  in  borders,  where  they  have  been  for 
years.  The  season  commences  with  N.  obvallaris, 
N.  pallidus  praecox  and  N.  (Corbularia)  nivalis,  to  be 
followed  by  others  of  the  N.  Pseudo -Narcissus  type — - 
N.  bicolor  and  its  noble  forms,  Emperor,  Dean  Herbert, 
Empress,  and  N.  b.  Horsfieldi.  None  of  them  at 
present,  however,  beat  N.  b.  grandis,  which,  besides 
being  one  of  the  largest  flowered  and  finest  forms,  with 
white  segments  and  a  great  yellow  trumpet,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  much  dwarfer  than  Empress,  the  variety  it 
most  resembles,  and  is  a  full  week  later  coming  into 
bloom.  The  great  glaucous  strap-shaped  leaves 
measure  nearly  1^  ins.  in  breadth,  and  set  off  the 
magnificent  flowers  to  great  advantage.  The  N. 
poeticus  type  is  ushered  in  by  N.  p.  angustifolius  and 
N.  p.  ornatus,  while  N.  p.  recurvus  and  N.  p.  flora 
pleno  are  the  last  to  give  over  flowering. 


Cooper  Foster’s  Collection  of  Filmy  Ferns. 

A  large  case  having  been  built  for  the  reception  of 
these  Ferns  at  Kew,  they  have  now  been  arranged  or 
planted  in  their  new  home.  At  one  end  of  this 
structure,  which  may  be  described  as  a  house  within  a 
house,  a  huge  piece  of  Trichomanes  reniforme,  measuring 
about  1  yard  in  breadth  each  way,  greets  the  eye  of  the 
visitor.  It  is  in  vigorous  health,  and  having  commenced 
to  make  its  new  fronds,  looks  fine.  At  the  other  end 
is  a  magnificent  piece  of  Hymenophyllum  demissum  in 
the  most  perfect  condition,  and  measuring  4  ft.  by  2|  ft. 
across.  The  beauty  of  this  piece  may  be  imagined, 
seeing  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  finely 
divided  of  the  New  Zealand  Ferns.  There  are  several 
fine  pieces  of  this  kind,  but  that  here  given  is  the 
largest.  H.  flabellatum  is  also  a  choice  species,  and  is 
here  represented  by  a  fine  piece  in  robust  health.  A 
great  many  of  the  pieces  have  not  yet  begun  to  make 
fresh  growth,  so  that  they  are  seen  to  disadvantage  at 
present ;  while  a  number  of  them,  even  at  their  best, 
are  of  a  dull  olive-green  colour.  T.  radicans  Boseh- 
ianum,  T.  cruentum  (with  fronds  similar  in  shape  to 
those  of  a  Scolopendrium),  and  T.  pectinatum,  with 
pinnae  cut  along  one  side  only,  are  all  very  beautiful  in 
their  way.  An  exceedingly  pretty  and  miniature 
species  is  T.  parvulum,  with  orbicular  or  fan-shaped 
deeply  divided  fronds,  very  much  resembling  those  of 
Davallia  parvula,  although  paler  in  colour. 


Begonias  at  Forest  Hill. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  grand  display 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds  out  of  doors  as  well  as 
under  glass  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill.  A  much  larger  piece  of  ground  than  was  the 
case  last  year,  will  be  solely  devoted  to  Begonias,  and 
this  will  not  only  show  their  suitability  for  open-air 
cultivation,  but  will  really  constitute  a  trial  of  the 
kinds  or  varieties  that  are  best  adapted  for  that 
method  of  culture.  About  140,000  seedlings  are  now 
well  advanced,  the  seeds  having  been  sown  about  three 
months  ago.  Forty  seedlings  are  put  in  a  box 
measuring  16  ins.  by  10  ins.,  so  that  some  idea  of  the 
space  they  already  occupy  may  be  gleaned  from  this 
fact.  Many  of  last  year’s  selected  seedlings  are 
already  flowering,  exhibiting  large  'flowers  of  rose- 
scarlet  and  carmine  tints.  A  double-flowered  primrose- 
yellow  variety  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  charming  kind. 
The  petals  are  beautifully  crenate  or  notched  at  the 
margin.  — 

Primula  Reidii. 

Few  lovers  of  hardy  plants  could  fail  to  admire  this 
pretty  Himalayan  species  for  its  own  sweetness  and 
modest  grace.  From  a  rosette  of  oblong,  hairy,  light 
green  leaves  the  flower-stems  arise  to  the  height  of  about 
3  ins.,  carrying  a  dense  umbel — or,  rather,  head — of 
drooping  white  flowers.  These  have  a  cup-shaped 
mouth,  and  give  off  a  delicious  odour,  resembling  that 
of  Narcissus  poeticus.  It  is  yet  very  rare  in  cultivation, 
and  although  only  introduced  about  a  year  or  two  ago, 
does  not  seem  to  take  so  kindly  to  any  sort  of  treatment 
as  some  of  the  better-known  species  do.  As  a  pot  plant 
in  a  frame  or  cool  house,  such  as  that  at  Kew,  where  it 
is  now  in  flower,  it  would,  no  doubt,  prove  an  attractive 
addition  to  a  collection. 

Begonia,  Gloire  de  Sceau. 

Considering  the  number  of  establishments  in  which 
we  find  this  garden  plant,  it  evidently  enjoys  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  popularity.  This  would,  no  doubt, 
depend  upon  its  value  as  a  winter-flowering  plant  as 
well  as  upon  the  bronzy  or  metallic  hue  of  the  foliage. 
As  a  winter-flowering  subject,  however,  it  needs  only 
to  be  well  grown  to  produce  its  rosy  pink  flowers  in 
great  abundance,  which  have  a  very  brightening  effect 
when  contrasted  with  foliage  plants  of  darker  and  more 
sombre  hues.  AVe  have  noticed  it  in  fine  condition  on 
several  occasions  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons,  at  Forest  Hill. 

A  New  Double  Pelargonium. 

In  Major  Lendy’s  garden,  at  Sunbury  House,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames,  a  sport  has  been  produced  from  Volonte 
Nationale  alba,  a  single-flowered,  white,  decorative 
Pelargonium  of  the  show  type.  The  individual  blooms 
are  of  great  size  and  beautifully  double,  without  being 
compact  and  rigid,  as  too  frequently  occurs  in  many 
other  double  flowers  by  the  crowding  of  petals  or  other 
petaloid  structures.  When  fully  expanded  they  are 
about  the  size  of  a  small  Gardenia,  and  pure  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  purple  streaks  below  the 
middle  of  the  petals.  By  wiring  the  individual  pips, 
they  would  make  excellent  material  for  bouquet 
making. 


Fritillaria  imperialis  argenteo-marginata. 

Amongst  the  beautiful  hardy  spring  flowers  now 
coming  into  Covent  Garden  from  the  Continent,  are 
various  forms  of  ^Fritillaria  imperialis.  An  orange- 
coloured  variety  striated  with  brown  lines  is  a  very 
effective  and  pleasing  one  ;  but  the  broad  silver  margin 
to  the  leaves  of  the  subject  under  notice,  gives  the 
umbel  or  crown  of  flowers  the  appearance  of  an  artifi¬ 
cially  made  -  up  bouquet,  in  which  variegated  grass, 
leaves,  or  something  similar  have  been  used.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  familiar  and  leafy  bracts  subtending 
the  flowers  at  the  apex  of  the  stem. 

Azalea  balsaminseftora. 

It  is  now  many  weeks  since  the  flower  of  this  Japanese 
plant  commenced  to  open,  yet  they  are  still  in  grand 
form,  and  very  attractive  from  the  refined  appearance 
of  their  compact,  fully  double,  and  closely  imbricated 
rose-coloured  flowers.  Several  good-sized  specimens  we 
noted  the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  William 
Bull,  at  Chelsea,  were  notable  for  their  compact  habit, 
and  floriferous  character.  So  distinct  is  it  from  the 
varieties  of  the  Indian  Azalea,  that  both  should  be 
grown  together  by  way  of  contrast.  Owing  to  its  dwarf 
character  it  does  not  so  rapidly  grow  to  unmanageable 
size  for  the  general  cultivator  as  Indian  Azaleas  do, 
when  few  of  them  can  be  accommodated  in  a  conser¬ 
vatory.  For  cut-flower  purposes  it  is  also  very  useful. 

- — - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers1  Calendar. 

Orchid  Shading. — Perhaps  the  most  expensive  whim 
that  an  Orchid  amateur  can '  have  is  that  for  growing 
his  plants  unshaded,  imperfectly  shaded,  or  for  not 
using  the  blinds  to  break  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
whenever  its  heat  is  distinctly  to  be  felt  under  glass. 
For  Cattleyas,  Lidias,  and  other  hard-leaved  Brazilian 
and  Mexican  plants,  the  ill-effect  is  not  so  great  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  Yandas,  Aerides,  Phalamopsids,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Masdevallias,  &c.  I  am  by  no  means  an 
advocate  for  heavy  shading,  being  convinced  that  a 
good  amount  of  light  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  in 
growing  Orchids.  The  blinds,  therefore,  should  only 
be  used  to  exclude  sunlight  likely  to  cause  damage,  the 
ventilators  being  freely  used  as  a  safeguard  when, 
although  the  sun  is  visible — and  especially  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon — it  is  not  deemed 
advisable  to  let  the  blinds  down. 

Those  Orchids  which  grow  in  their  native  habitats 
on  the  thick  branches  of  trees,  or  the  main  stems, 
although  they  may  belong  to  a  genus  said  to  revel  in 
sunlight,  come  very  inferior  in  flower,  and  stunted  in 
growth  when  not  shaded.  The  brilliant  Lielia  harpo- 
phylla  is  a  case  in  point — when  kept  shaded  and 
profusely  watered  when  growing,  its  flowers  are  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  those  produced  by  plants  grown  in 
sunny  houses.  Terrestrial  evergreen  Orchids,  such  as 
Phajus,  Calanthes  of  the  veratrifolia  section,  Lycastes, 
Cypripediums,  &c.,  are  the  most  injured  by  sun  under 
glass,  and  whereas  in  well-shaded  houses  they  are 
very  free  to  grow,  in  sunny  ones  they  get  stunted,  and 
covered  with  insect  pests  of  all  kinds. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  shading  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  and  one  in  which  extremes  on 
either  hand  should  be  carefully  avoided.  There  is  this, 
however,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  judicious  shading  for 
all  Orchids,  that  whereas  the  plants  from  the  most 
sunny  habitats  succeed  well  under  cultivation  when 
properly  shaded,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Orchids 
will  not  thrive  in  unshaded  houses.  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  for  plants  to  be  growing  in  the  full  light 
of  the  sun  in  their  natural  habitats,  where  they  have  a 
free  circulation  of  air  around  them,  to  what  it  is  under 
glass,  with  no  shading  to  break  the  sun’s  rays  ;  and 
that  I  think  anyone  might  be  easily  convinced  of  if  he 
stood  in  one  position  in  the  full  sunlight  in  a  glass 
structure  for  five  minutes. —James  O'Brien . 

Oddntoglossum  crispum  (Curle’S  Variety). 

A  grand  flower,  taken  from  a  plant  which  produced 
three  spikes  this  year,  comes  from  Mr.  "William  Sharp, 
gardener  to  Alexander  Curie,  Esq.,  Priorwood,  Melrose. 
It  is  very  close  to  the  matchless  O.  c.  Veitchianum, 
illustrated  by  us  on  September  10th,  1884.  The  present 
variety  has  flowers  4  ins.  across,  and  it  differs  mainly 
from  Veitchianum  in  the  spotting  not  being  carried  so 
near  the  margin  as  in  that  variety  ;  and  in  the  sepals, 
which  are  broad,  being  continued  into  a  more  acute 
point  than  in  the  variety  of  Veitchianum.  However, 
it  is  one  of  the  front  rank. 
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Warscewiczella  discolor. 

The  genus  to  which  this  belongs,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  its  allies,  are  now  classed  under  Zygopetalum, 
although  it  will  take  a  long  time,  probabty,  to  effect 
this  change  in  gardens  where  conservatism  in  nomen¬ 
clature  is  and  has  always  been  strong.  The  species 
belonging  to  this  particular  group  bear  a  single  flower 
only  on  a  scape,  but  that  is  always  (at  least  in  the 
cultivated  species)  of  good  average  size,  and  both 
exceedingly  interesting  and  pretty.  The  segments  are 
white  or  straw-coloured,  tinged  with  violet-purple  at 
the  base  ;  and  the  upper  ones  arch  over  the  column, 
forming  a  hood,  while  the  lip  is  even  more  highly 
coloured  than  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  curiously  ridged  crest,  which  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  bloom.  “We  noticed  it  the  other  day  in 
Mr.  William  Bull’s  show-house  at  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea. 

ANDERSON’S  CYRTOPODIUM. 

A  finely  flowered  spray  of  this  magnificent  Orchid 
has  been  sent  us  by  a  Sheffield  correspondent,  who 
states  that  it  was  taken  from  a  plant  carrying  200 
blooms,  and  that  the  flower  stem  was  5  ft.  in  height 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  3  ft.  The  pseudo-bulbs,  however, 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  5  ft.,  and  considering  the 
number  of  flowers  produced  from  a  plant  of  this  stature, 
it  may  readily  be  granted  to  be  a  magnificent  object. 
Botanically  it  is  Cyrtopodium  Andersoni,  a  plant 
originally  introduced  from  Tropical  America,  in  1804. 
Probably  the  great  size  of  the  plant  militates  against 
its  being  grown  by  the  many;  but  those  privileged  few 
who  manage  it  are  certainly  fortunate.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  yellow,  slightly  tinted  with  green,  while  the 
outer  surface  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  suffused  with 
brown.  The  curious  three-lobed  lip,  however,  is  a 
bright  golden  yellow,  with  an  orange  blotch  at  its  very 
base.  The  bracts  under  the  pedicels  are  large,  leafy, 
and  coloured  similarly  to  the  sepals,  and  add  materially 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  inflorescence. 

Oncidium  leucochilum. 

This  beautiful  cool-house  Orchid  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  which  is  now  flowering  in  several  places, 
is  by  no  means  common.  Its  finely  formed  flowers, 
with  yellowish  sepals  and  petals,  blotched  with  shining 
brown,  and  pure  white  lip,  constitute  it  a  pleasing 
change  from  the  yellow  flowers,  which  are  so  plentiful 
in  the  genus  of  Oncidium.  Years  ago  it  rose  to  be  a 
very  telling  plant  at  flower  shows,  and  exhibitors 
would  do  well  to  look  it  up  again.  —J.  O' B. 

Cattleya  citrina, 

A  fine  lot  of  these  constitute  an  attractive  feature  at 
present  in  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.’s  nursery, 
at  Park  Road,  Clapham.  A  large  number  of  the  flowers 
have  the  apex  tipped  with  pure  white,  which  adds 
materially  to  their  beauty.  The  pendent  habit  of  this 
plant — both  pseudo-bulbs,  flowers,  and  foliage — recom¬ 
mends  it  to  those  whose  space  is  limited,  as  it  can  and 
should  be  hung  up  near  the  glass.  The  waxy  con¬ 
sistence  of  the  flowers  themselves,  their  glossy  appear¬ 
ance  and  delicious  fragrance,  always  make  their  presence 
felt  in  a  house. 

Erratic  Dendrobium  nobile. 

As  a  rule,  this  Orchid  flowers  from  those  stems  that 
have  lost  their  leaves,  although  flowers  and  leaves  may 
occasionally  be  contemporaneous.  In  some  cases  lateral 
growths  are  developed  from  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
which,  being  truly  branches,  would  be  expected  to 
plump  up  and  become  mature  before  flowering  in  the 
ordinary  way.  “We  noticed  a  lateral  shoot  of  this 
nature  the  other  day  at  Stile  Hal],  Chiswick,  where 
leaves  and  flower-buds  were  contemporaneous.  Instead 
of  the  flower-bud  pushing  through  the  sheath  of 
the  leaf  at  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  the  flower  with  its 
pedicel  emerged  from  the  sheath  parallel  with  the  stem, 
a  id  the  flower,  having  its  lip  uppermost,  there  was  an 
indentation  on  the  young  growing  branch,  caused  by 
the  projection  or  mentum  forming  the  base  of  the  sepals 
and  lip. 

Odontoglossum  Carderi. 

There  seems  practically  no  limit  to  the  variations  to 
be  found  in  the  supposed  natural  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossums,  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  decoration  of 
the  cool  houses.  The  ground-colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  pale  yellow,  changing  to  a  creamy  yellow, 
almost  white,  and  blotched  with  brown  about  the 
middle  of  each  segment.  The  lip  is  very  long,  auricled 
at  the  base,  and  having  a  few  large  blotches.  Altogether 
the  spike  presented  a  light  and  graceful  appearance. 
It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  with  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.,  at  Park  Road,  Clapham. 


A  Fine  Odontoglossum. 

A  striking  and  distinct  form  of  0.  crispum  has  been  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Walton,  Stone,  Staffordshire.  The 
portion  of  the  scape  bearing  the  blooms  did  not  exceed 
6  ins.  in  length,  but  bore  ten  flowers  of  large  size, 
densely  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  scape.  Owing  to  their  close  arrrangement  the 
flowers  were  necessarily  much  imbricated  or  overlapping 
so  that  the  whole  constituted  a  ready-made  floral 
wreath.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  all  broad  and 
greatly  overlapping  one  another,  and  of  an  almost 
uniform  soft  rose  colour.  The  lip  was  white,  with 
occasionally  a  few  large  brown  blotches.  The  effect  of 
the  column  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  flower  was  also 
considerable,  owing  to  the  broad  upper  part  of  it  being 
beautifully  variegated  with  purple,  yellow,  and  white. 
- - 

fiHE  fpEE-flEEPER. 


Selection  of  Hives. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  the  bee-keeper 
has  to  decide  is  what  kind  of  hive  he  shall  use.  Much 
depends  on  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  in  this  matter. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  bee-keeping,  so  that  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  hive  for  future  use.  The 
days  of  the  straw  hives  are  past,  and  a  more  humane 
system  of  management,  with  improved  hives,  has 
taken  its  place.  How,  instead  of  destroying  the  bees 
when  we  want  their  stores,  we  can  have  the  honey  and 
save  the  bees.  There  is  yet  a  considerable  number  of 
straw  hives  in  use  throughout  the  country,  and  for  this 
there  may  be  a  few  reasons.  The  first  would  be  the 
difference  in  price.  This  will  always,  I  am  afraid,  be 
a  consideration  with  the  cottager  ;  but  with  a  few  plain 
instructions,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
able  to  make  his  own  hives. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  cheap  hives  sold  now  to 
cottagers  is  the  want  of  room  outside  the  bar-frames  for 
winter  protection.  Here  is  the  only  advantage  the 
straw  hive  has  over  the  wooden  bar-frame  ones  ;  they 
afford  a  better  means  of  ventilation  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced,  and  the  moisture  does  not  condense  on 
the  straw  so  readily  as  on  the  wood,  but  finds  its  way 
out  through  it.  This  is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of 
by  having  the  sides  of  the  bar-frame  made  of  straw.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  anyone  starting  bee-keeping, 
or  who  has  already  commenced,  to  adopt  the  bar-frame 
hive,  and  one  that  takes  the  standard  bar-frame,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  a  somewhat  shallow  comb  has  many 
advantages  in  handling,  &c.  ;  therefore,  the  standard 
bar-frame  is  shallow  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  viz., 

14  ins.  long  by  ins.  deep  (outside  measurement). 
By  adopting  this  standard  frame  its  advantages  will 
be  found.  If  at  any  time  we  have  a  weak  stock  which 
we  desire  to  strengthen,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  remove 
two  or  three  bars  from  a  strong  hive,  or  from  different 
hives  with  brood,  and  insert  them  in  the  weak  hives. 
The  frames  being  interchangeable  can  be  moved  from 
one  hive  to  another.  After  considerable  experience 
with  different  kinds  of  hives,  a  description  of  one  I  have 
adopted  may  be  of  some  interest  to  bee-keepers.  The 
stand  which  forms  stand  and  floor-board  combined  is 

15  ins.  high  ;  the  legs  are  well  spread  out  to  keep  the 
hive  steady  in  windy  weather.  The  width  of  the  floor¬ 
board  is  20  ins.  wide  by  26  ins.  long,  and  made  of  1-in. 
yellow  deal.  The  alighting-board  is  6  in.  wide,  and 
slopes  downwards.  This  is  a  great  help  to  the  bees 
returning  home  in  windy  weather,  when  they  are  apt 
to  get  blown  to  the  ground,  and  should  the  weather  be 
cold,  they  get  chilled  and  die. 

The  outside  cover  is  20  ins.  square,  made  of  f-in. 
match-boarding,  and  in  three  divisions.  Round  the 
base  of  each  division,  and  overlapping  for  1  in.,  is  a 
strip  of  board  2  ins.  wide,  which  fits  over  the  pieces 
below  and  prevents  draught  entering.  On  the  front 
part  of  the  lower  tier  is  a  porch  to  keep  the  alighting- 
board  dry.  This  has  a  groove  along  the  lower  edge  to 
run  the  water  off,  and  under  this  porch  are  arranged  the 
sliding  doors  for  regulating  the  width  of  entrance, 
which  may  be  opened  to  8  ins.,  or  closed  to  allow  only 
one  bee  to  enter  or  leave  at  a  time.  The  top,  which 
slopes  to  each  side,  is  covered  with  zinc,  which  keeps 
them  thoroughly  dry  in  wet  weather. 

The  inner  box,  or  hive  proper,  is  made  to  take  ten 
standard  bar  frames,  14  ins.  long  by  8^  ins.  deep.  The 
top  bar  projects  1  in.  at  each  end,  and  rests  on  a 
strip  of  zinc  fastened  along  each  end  and  rising  J  in. 
above  the  wood.  This  arrangement  keeps  the  bees 


from  fixing  the  frames  with  propolis,  and  no  difficulty 
will  be  found  at  any  time  in  moving  the  frames.  The 
thickness  of  the  top  bars  are  \  in.,  the  sides  4  in.,  and 
the  bottom  J  in.,  and  1  in.  wide.  "When  the  frames  are 
arranged  in  the  hive,  each  bar  frame  will  occupy  I5  ins. 
To  keep  the  frames  at  this  distance  apart,  I  nail  a  piece 
of  wood  £  in.  square  across  each  top  corner,  but  the 
pieces  on  each  side  of  the  frame  keep  them  the  requisite 
distance  apart,  and  also  strengthen  the  frames.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  hive  over  any  I  have  seen  is 
the  better  accommodation  for  winter  packing.  Most 
of  the  covers  open  at  the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the 
hive  proper,  whereas  I  have  an  opening  in  my  cover 
of  about  4  ins.  above  the  top  of  the  hive,  which  space 
can  be  used  for  packing  with  protecting  material  during 
the  winter,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  any  operations 
to  be  carried  on.  This  hive  I  am  now  using  in  my 
apiary  in  preference  to  any  other. — A.  Wright. 

- oE&e- - 
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THE  STOVE. 

Calanthes. — Before  these  make  so  many  roots  that 
the  process  of  re-potting  is  rendered  difficult  without 
breaking  them,  they  should  have  their  annual  shift. 
Shake  the  old  soil  clean  away,  and  assort  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  using  7-inch  pots  for  the  larger  ones,  which 
should  all  be  potted  singly.  The  smaller  pseudo-bulbs 
should  all  be  put  into  pots  proportionate  to  their  size, 
as  some  of  them  will  produce  a  fresh  one  strong  enough 
to  flower  next  winter.  The  long-necked  pseudo-bulbs 
of  C.  Yeitchii  may  be  cut  in  two  at  the  constriction, 
inserting  the  more  slender  upper  part,  for  when  under 
good  cultural  treatment  a  strong  flowering  pseudo-bulb 
will  be  developed  from  it.  A  good  compost  would 
consist  of  fibrous  loam,  peat  and  leaf-soil  broken  up 
roughly,  to  which  a  little  dried  cow-manure,  with  some 
charcoal  and  silver-sand,  may  also  be  added,  so  that 
the  material  may  be  loose,  open  and  rich.  In  potting 
these  terrestrial  Orchids  they  should  not  be  elevated 
above  the  rim  of -the  pot,  but  below  it,  as  they  require 
a  large  supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season. 
See  also  that  the  drainage  is  perfect.  They  should  be 
placed  in  a  moist  warm  stove  while  making  their 
growth,  but  after  that  removed  to  cooler  quarters. 

Balsams. — The  early  sowing  will  by  this  time 
require  a  good  shift,  and  should  be  potted  deeply,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  leggy  stems.  After  being  potted,  place 
them  in  a  stove  close  to  the  glass  where  they  will  get 
an  abundance  of  light,  which  will  keep  them  dwarf  and 
sturdy,  inducing  a  free  development  of  side  branches, 
without  which  plants  of  this  class  are  poor  and  in¬ 
different  subjects  for  decorative  purposes.  As  the 
temperature  rises  during  fine  days,  give  an  increasing 
quantity  of  air,  which  imparts  further  strength  and 
vigour  to  the  stems  and  leaves. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Forced  Plants. — Astilbes  (Spiraea),  Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  Dielytra  spectabilis  may  now  be  divided,  and 
planted  out  in  nursery  quarters  in  rich  soil.  The 
Astilbes  require  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  while  they 
are  making  their  growth,  and  should  they  be  planted  in 
light  soil  they  will  enjoy  being  flooded  several  times 
during  the  course  of  the  summer.  Large  plants  of 
Deutzia  gracilis  should  be  re  potted  if  that  is  absolutely 
necessary;  but  if  the  condition  at  the  roots  with  regard 
to  drainage  is  good  and  the  pots  are  already  of  large 
size,  liberal  supplies  of  manure  water  during  the  period 
of  growth  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  re-potting.  Cut 
awaj’  weak  and  useless  shoots  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  air 
and  light  to  the  young  growth,  which  should  receive 
every  encouragement,  as  they  furnish  the  largest 
flowers.  After  allowing  them  to  complete  their  growth 
in  a  greenhouse,  stand  in  the  open  air  in  a  sheltered 
but  fully  exposed  place  to  thoroughly  mature  their 
wood. 

Cyclamens. — The  finer  plants  should  be  marked 
during  their  period  of  flowering,  and  retained  for 
blooming  another  season  ;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  save 
seeds,  mark  the  very  best  and  sow  immediately  after 
they  are  perfectly  ripe.  They  may  be  rested  in  a  cold 
frame  by  partly  withholding  water,  but  never  dry  them 
off  like  bulbs,  as  that  effete  system  is  now  not  only 
pronounced  as  fallacious,  but  mischievous. 

Bedding  Plants. — Well-established  Pelargoniums 
may  now  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  some  sheltered  place 
where  they  can  readily  be  covered  over  at  night  with 
mats  in  the  event  of  frost,  as  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  more  tender  in  spring  than  in  autumn.  This  wil 
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give  more  room  in  the  houses  for  other  subjects  now 
growing  rapidly.  _ 

THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — The  surplus  bunches  maybe  removed  from 
the  Muscats  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  which  will  be  the  best 
formed.  Grape  thinning  will  now  demand  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  attention,  and  it  is  always  the  best 
economy  to  thin  early  and  so  keep  ahead  of  the  times. 
The  earliest  started  vineries  are  now  far  advanced,  and 
a  lower  temperature  will  be  conducive  to  the  thorough 
maturing,  and  to  the  flavour  and  bloom  of  the  Grapes 
themselves.  From  60°  to  65°  by  night  will  be  quite 
sufficient,  with  a  small  chink  of  air  on  all  night.  Shut 
up  the  late  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to 
harvest  sun-heat.  Tie  down  the  shoots  of  Lady  Downes 
in  the  late  houses,  and  stop  them  at  two  or  three  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch.  It  is  good  policy  to  allow  as  much 
growth  as  there  is  sufficient  room  to  properly  expose  to 
light  and  no  more.  Every  leaf  should  be  thoroughly 
exposed  to  light,  so  as  to  be  of  service  to  the  plant  ; 
overcrowding  is  bad  in  every  respect. 

Peach  Houses. — Every  method  should  be  employed 
to  expose  the  Peaches  in  the  early  houses  to  as  much 
light  as  possible,  as  sunshine  has  been  rather  a  variable 
commodity  during  almost  the  whole  period  of  their 
growth.  The  fruits  may  ripen  in  the  shade,  but  they 
never  assume  that  depth  of  colouring  which  they  do  in 
full  sunshine,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  Peaches 
ripened  later  on  ;  but  especially  those  that  have  been 
ripened  in  the  open  air.  Tie  in  all  straggling  and 
loose  shoots,  turn  aside  leaves  that  interfere  with  the 
incident  light,  and  labels  or  small  pieces  of  wood  may 
be  used  to  raise  the  fruit  above  the  foliage,  so  that 
it  may  be  fully  exposed.  Give  abundant  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  syringe  during  the  morning 
and  afternoon  ;  this  maintains  a  moist-growing  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  prevents  the  attacks  of  red-spider,  which 
are  apt  to  play  havoc  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Of  course, 
the  syringing  must  be  discontinued  when  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity,  and  begins  to  get  coloured. 
Close  early  in  the  afternoon. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Seed  Sowing. — The  first  sowing  of  Beet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cold  nature  of  the  weather,  is  now  well 
through  the  soil.  The  main  crop  should  now  be 
sown,  and  as  it  will  be  considerably  later  than  that 
now  up  there  will  be  less  time  for  it  to  get  large,  coarse, 
and  unfit  for  table.  This  is  a  serious  consideration,  as 
immoderately  large-sized  Beet  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
small  or  medium-sized  roots.  Carrots  may  still  be 
sown  in  good  soil  if  the  sowings  have  not  been 
completed.  Sow  Scarlet  Runners  and  Kidney  Beans  ; 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that  by  the  time  they 
germinate  all  danger  of  severe  frost  will  be  over.  Make 
successional  sowings  of  Peas  and  Beans.  Stake  all 
Peas  that  are  well  up  ;  it  helps  to  keep  away  birds  that 
prove  particularly  annoying  in  some  districts.  Late 
kinds  of  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Curled  Greens  or  Kale, 
Cottagers’  Kale,  Asparagus  Kale,  otherwise  known  as 
Buda  Kale,  and  similar  fancy  kinds  should  be  sown 
without  delay,  if  not  already  done. 

Sea  Kale. — The  beds  of  these  that  were  covered 
with  Sea  Kale  pots  may  now  be  trimmed  up  for  the 
season,  removing  the  flowering  stems,  making  up 
blanks  and  otherwise  putting  the  lines  in  order. 
Some  well-rotted  manure  spread  on  the  ground  and 
dug  in  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

Royal  Horticultural.—  May  8 th. 

The  meeting  on  this  occasion  brought  a  much 
smaller  number  of  visitors  than  to  the  National 
Auricula  Society’s  show,  and  the  exhibition  itself  was 
smaller,  as  might  be  expected  ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
was  of  an  attractive  and  interesting  kind.  The  two 
side  tables  were  entirely  occupied  by  tw'o  extensive 
groups  of  Daffodils,  which  in  themselves  created  a  fine 
display.  The  centre  table  was  filled  with  an  extensive 
series  of  small  exhibits,  affording  variety  for  lovers  of 
all  classes  of  flowers.  Orchids  were  very  sparingly 
represented,  although  it  was  originally  meant  to  be  an 
Orchid  meeting. 

A  Silver-gilt  .Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for  a 
splendid  collection  of  Narcissi,  including  varieties  of 
the  yellow  type,  although  shown  less  numerously  than 
on  previous  occasions  ;  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  with  its 
numerous  train  of  forms,  and  likewise  that  of  N. 


incomparabilis,  grand  varieties  of  the  Poet’s  Narcissus, 
including  the  magnificent  N.  poeticus  poetarum,  all 
of  which  are  now  in  season.  The  smaller  kinds, 
such  as  N.  juncifolius,  N.  triandrus,  N.  odorus,  and 
hybrids  such  as  N.  Nelsoni  minor  and  N.  Leedsi  Gem 
were  not  wanting.  Hardy  herbaceous,  Alpine,  and 
bulbous  plants  were  represented  by  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
Anemone  apennina  alba,  Gentiana  verna,  Iris  iberica, 
Aquilegia  Stuarti,  Silene  virginica,  S.  pennsylvanica, 
Thalictrum  anemonoides,  Polemonium  confertum  (new), 
Tulipa  Greigi,  Fritillaria  impeiialis,  F.  i.  lutea,  F. 
Moggridgei,  F.  meleagris,  F.  m.  alba,  and  F.  oranensis. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  for  a  similarly  fine  group  of  Narcissi, 
in  which  the  finer  forms  of  old  and  well-known  kinds 
were  exhibited  in  grand  form,  together  with  new  kinds, 
such  as  N.  tridymus,  A.  Rawsoni,  N.  incomparabilis, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Eliza  Turck,  N.  Barri,  Dorothy  Wemys, 

N.  bicolor  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Katherine  Spurred, 
and  others.  Hardy  bulbs  also  were  prominent,  such 
as  Fritillaria  imperialis,  F.  i.  lutea,  F.  meleagris, 
Muscari  moschatum,  M.  Argpei,  M.  botryoides  album, 
Tulipa  sylvatica,  Allium  triquetrum,  Anemone  fulgens, 
and  varieties  of  A.  coronaria.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria 
&  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group  of 
Orchids,  in  which  Cypripediums  were  predominant, 
such  as  C.  Argus,  C.  Drury i,  C.  selligerum  majus,  C. 
Swanianum,  C.  grande,  C.  Boxallii  aureum,  and  C. 
selligerum,  for  the  latter  of  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  granted,  as  well  as  to  a  fine  variety  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Andersonianum,  and  also  for  Olivia  miniata, 
Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  Lycaste  cochleata,  and  Onci- 
dium  sarcodes -superbum,  which  were  also  fine.  Five 
boxes  of  Roses  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  Bennett, 
Shepperton,  Middlesex,  four  of  which  consisted  of  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a  blush-coloured  Tea  Rose  of  great 
beauty  ;  Princess  Beatrice  was  also  fine,  and  Little  Dot, 
a  Polyantha  Rose,  was  simply  a  gem.  A  Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  for  a  large  boxful  of 
Tea  Rose,  Niphetos,  and  another  of  Marechal  Niel, 
the  blooms  of  which  were  characterised  by  their  great 
size  and  fine  colour.  Mr.  William  Rumsey,  Joyning’s 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  had  four  boxes  of  Roses, 
including  fine  examples  of  Niphetos,  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  and  others.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  exhibit. 

The  other  exhibits  were  small,  but  numerous  and  in¬ 
teresting.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Wallington,  for  a  finely-flowered,  veil- 
grown  Odontoglossum  Marriottianum.  It  had  been 
grown  in  the  open  during  last  summer.  He  also  showed 

O.  crinitum  sapphiratum.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  Captain  Maxwell, '/Terregles,  Dumfries,  for  a 
fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  lobatum, 
spotted  with  red.  B.  D.  Knox,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Lawrence),  12,  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square, 
exhibited  Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum  and  0.  curtum 
Gardnerianum,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Dendrobium  densiflorum  was  shown  by  G.  C.  Doux, 
Esq.,  East  Moulsey,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given.  A  similar  award  was  given  to  Mr.  P.  Blair, 
Trentham  Gardens,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum  (Trentham  var. ),  a  finely  spotted  one.  The 
rare  orange-scarlet-flowered  Odontoglossum  retusum 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny,  Hextable,  Swanley, 
Kent.  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  was  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  delicata,  rosy  purple, 
with  a  white  throat.  A  considerable  number  of  Alpine 
Auriculas  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  and  some  of  them  were  certificated.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  for  the  collection.  Mrs.  Ball, 
Harlequin,  Colonel  Scott,  President,  and  many  of 
the  seedlings,  were  also  very  fine.  He  also  showed  a 
basket  of  Azaleas,  including  Theodore  Riemers, 
Pharaiede  Mathilde,  and  Vervaeneana,  which  was  cer¬ 
tificated.  Two  boxes  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  grandiflora 
and  one  of  Virgo’s  Blue  Perfection  were  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hugo,  Florist,  Walton-in-Gordano,  Bristol.  The 
flowers  were  large,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
for  the  exhibit.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Amaryllis  blooms, 
including  Empress  of  Germany,  Prince  Christian, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  ;  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded.  They  also  showed  a  large-flowered 
Carnation  named  James  Kelway.  A  boxful  of  blooms 
of  Magnolia  conspicua,  cut  from  a  tree  in  the  open  air, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 


House,  Acton.  The  pure  white  and  clean-looking 
appearance  of  the  blooms  elicited  much  comment.  An 
Alpine  Auricula  and  a  Polyanthus  w'ere  exhibited  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  both  being 
certificated.  He  also  showed  Primula  Sieboldi  Snow¬ 
flake,  and  a  basket  of  dwarf  yellow'  large-flowered 
Wallflowers.  Callistemon  salignus,  with  creamy  white 
conspicuous  stamens,  and  Cantua  dependens,  with  rosy 
carmine  flowers  and  an  orange  tube,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  Ross,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley.  A  basket 
of  Olearia  Gunnii,  consisting  of  plants  about  18  ins. 
high,  with  branching  stems  and  white  Aster-like 
flowers,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed 
Rhododendron  exoniensis,  and  tree  Pieony  Elizabeth,  a 
large  rosy  pink  flower,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given,  as  well  as  for  Rose  Red  Pet,  Prunus  Pissardi, 
Rose  Lady  Alice,  flowering  for  the  second  time,  and 
Phillyrea  decora  Vilmoriniana.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  & 
Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  a  tall  plant  of  Deutzia  Pride 
of  Rochester,  a  double  white  variety  of  D.  crenata. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  showed 
Roses,  Madame  Hoste,  Gloire  de  Margottin  and  Madame 
George  Bruant,  a  semi-double  white  form  of  Rosa 
rugosa.  Rob  Roy,  a  white,  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Wilson,  a 
salmon  and  scarlet  Carnation,  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Knight,  The  Oaks,  Epsom. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged 
two  large  plants  of  Calceolaria  Souvenir,  with  large 
yellow  flowers  and  stems  about  18  ins.  high.  Mr.  W. 
Seaman,  gardener  to  J.  Biggs,  Esq.,  Westbury,  Brent¬ 
wood,  showed  a  basket  of  Coleus  George  Biggs.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Brighton, 
for  some  Mignonette.  Some  Irises  were  exhibited  by 
Professor  M.  Foster,  F.R.S.,Shelford,  Cambs.,  including 
I.  lineata  and  a  variety  of  it,  with  I.  Sari,  var. 
Nazarena.  Mr.  J.  Doughty,  The  Gardens,  Angley 
Park,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  showed  a  scarlet  Carnation, 
Pride  of  Angley  Park,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
Tavern  Street,  Ipswich,  for  some  seedling  Primulas. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Wey bridge, 
exhibited  a  number  of  interesting  varieties  of  Gentiana 
acaulis,  in  several  shades  of  blue,  red,  and  violet- 
purple.  One  form  showed  very  curious  excrescences 
on  the  outer  face  of  the  corolla. 

At -a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  a  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  W.  F.  Hulme  Dick, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Palmer),  Thames  Ditton  House, 
Thames  Ditton,  for  a  bundle  of  Asparagus,  and  also 
for  Sutton’s  Improved  Telegraph  Cucumber.  H.  H. 
Gibbs,  Esq.  (Mr.  E.  Beckitt,  gardener),  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  Herts,  forwarded  a  dish  of  President 
Strawberry,  and  a  basket  of  Lady  Downes’  Seedling 
Grape  cut  on  January  2nd  of  this  year.  Barron’s  A1 
Seedling  Apple  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Barron  & 
Son,  Elvaston  Nursery,  Borrowash,  Derby.  Some 
Rhubarb  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Bedford, 
including  Harrison’s,  Victoria,  and  a  seedling  of  his 
own  raising.  Hawke’s  Champagne,  the  best  coloured 
and  best  flavoured  of  the  Rhubarbs,  Linnreus  and 
Paragon,  two  other  fine  kinds,  were  brought  up  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 

- •>*<-> - 

g)£nfucm?. 

With  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  sudden  death, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  'of  Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton, 
editor  of  The  Agricultural  Gazette,  aged  sixty-seven 
year?.  Since  1844,  when  the  paper  of  which  he  was 
until  his  demise  the  guiding  spirit,  was  established  in 
conjunction  with  The  Gardeners  Chronicle,  which  had 
then  been  in  existence  three  years,  no  man  has  worked 
harder  or  rendered  more  brilliant  and  substantial 
service  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  progress  than  John 
Chalmers  Morton,  and  certainly  of  contemporaneous 
agricultural  worthies  none  were  more  highly  esteemed 
than  he  for  the  possession  of  all  those  good  qualities 
which  so  eminently  characterise  the  “fine  old 
English  gentleman  ”  that  he  was.  To  know  Mr. 
Morton  personally  was  to  respect  him  beyond  ordinary 
measure,  so  courteous  and  genial,  yet  dignified  was 
his  bearing,  so  rich  was  he  in  that  glorious  possession 
— a  heart  full  of  kindness  and  good  will,  and  an 
amiability  of  disposition  that  seemed  to  know  no 
change.  Personally,  we  have  lost  a  friend  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  give  us  a  cheery  word  of  encourage- 
men  when  we  started  The  Gardening  World,  and 
who  subsequently  took  almost  a  paternal  interest  in  its 
welfare.  Most  truly  of  Mr.  Mortou  may  it  be  said 
that  he  was  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen,  and  we  shall 
never  know  his  like  again. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  he  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  ever}7  writer  must  he  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fides.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  atone  time, 
that  the  specimens  be  good  ones,  and  all  legibly 
numbered. 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
specially  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  write  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  and  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  will  greatly  oblige  The  Editor  by 
sending  him  their  Schedules  and  Catalogues  as  soon  as 
published. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Carnations. — A  Reader:  The  flowers  have  “gone  wrong”  it 
seems  to  us  from  sheer  excess  of  vigour,  which  has  brought 
about  a  tendency  to  proliferation.  If  you  cut  the  deformed 
flowers  off,  reduce  the  supply  of  stimulants  and  give  more  air, 
the  crop  coming  on  should  be  all  right. 

Song  Birds. — J.  P.  C.  :  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  which 
will  assist  you  in  recognising  the  songs  of  Common  Singing 
Birds.  Can  any  of  our  readers  help  us  ? 

Bedding  out.—  B.  0.  ;  Put  the  Calceolarias  in  the  centre,  then 
the  Perilla  and  the  Veronica  outside.  The  Oxalis  corniculata 
rubra  would  be  the  best  to  use  in  the  other  case.  The  bed  would 
be  better  without  the  Echeveria,  unless  it  is  a  large  plant. 

Peaches  Dropping  Off. — A.  R. — It  is  impossible  to  say  why 
the  fruits  are  dropping  off,  without  knowing  something  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated,  but  generally  it  may 
be  said  that  as  they  fail  to  stone,  and  consequently  drop  off,  the 
cause  may  be  found  in  an  insufficiency  of  root  action,  or  to  the 
wood  not  having  been  properly  ripened  in  the  autumn  ;  but  in 
your  case  most  probably  the  former  affords  the  correct  solution. 
If  the  roots  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  and  healthy  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand  of  the  tree  as  the  fruits  come  to  the  stoniDg 
period,  growth  is  checked,  and  a  failure  in  the  crop  is  the  natural 
result. 

Navies  of  Plants. — A.  E. :  1,  Narcissus  incomparabilis  var. 
Sulphur  Phoenix  ;  2,  Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica,  the  Japan  Quince; 
3,  Arabis  albida  or  alpina,  we  cannot  tell  which  without  leaves. 
Insufficient  nutriment,  through  lack  of  vigorous  root  action,  we 
should  say  is  the  cause  of  the  double  yellow  Daffodils  failing  to 
mature.  J.  Walker:  Cyrtopodium  Andersoni,  in  good  form, 
E.  G. :  Anomatheca  cruenta. 

Communications  Received.  —  Captain  Maxwell  —  W.  D.  — 
W.  K.— A.  0.— C.  H.  S.— W.  B.— J.  McC.—  D.  C.— W.  G.— 
E.  J.  B.— G.  S.  A.— A.  V.  G.— E.  W.  B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co.,  Limited,  16,  Finsbury  Street, 
London,  E.C. — Trade  Price  List  of  Horticultural  Sundries. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  —  Plant 
Novelties  of  all  kinds. 

- — - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  May  5th 
was  29 '70  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29 '23  in.  on 
Tuesday  morning  ;  and  the  highest  30 T5  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
49  ’0°,  and  equal  to  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
showed  an  excess  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
but  was  below  the  average  on  each  of  the  other  days 
of  the  week.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was 
south-westerly,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the 
air  averaged  19 '8  miles  per  hour,  which  was  9’0  miles 
above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  two  days  of  the  week,  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  0'16  inch.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  43 '2  hours, 
against  36  4  hours  ar  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  9th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  that  the 
seed  trade  is  slow,  only  a  few  small  orders  for  Clovers 
and  Grasses  beingreceived  ;  values  remain  unchanged 
here.  White  Clover  is  very  firmly  held,  owing  to  a 
speculative  trade  having  set  in  on  the  Continent. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


PLANTS 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN AND  GREENHOUSE. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS 


May 

Fruit. — Average  1 
s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  6  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs. 40  0  45  0 

Pears,  French,  doz.  ..3  0  6  0 
Melons .  4  0  6  0 

Vegetables. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  9  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0  2  0  4 


10th. 

rHOLESALE  PRICES. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0  2  0 
Strawberries  ..per  lb.  4  0  S  O 

.ge  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  16  2  0 
Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

Turnips _  perbun.  0  6 


Potatos.- -  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 

Azalea  . perdoz.12  0  IS  0 

Calceolaria  . .  per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cineraria  ..per dozen  6  0  12  0 

Coleus  . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Dielytra  _ per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Draeiena  term. ,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica  ventricosa  doz.  18  0  30  0 

—  various  . doz.  9  0  18  0 

Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 

Cut  Flowers. — Aver; 

s.d.  s.d. 

Anemone  (French), 

doz.  bunches  16  4  0 

—  fulgens,  doz.  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Boxes  of  Hyacinth, 

Dutch  2  0  4  0 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  10  30 
Carnations,  12  blooms  16  3  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz. bun. 6  0  12  0 
Cowslips  ..doz.  bun.  10  2  0 
Cyclamen.  .12  blooms  0'4  0  6 
Daffodils  ( double), 

12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  single .  ,,  2  0  4  0 

—  (or  Lent  Lily)  ,,  10  2  0 

Deutzia . 12  bun.  4  0  9  0 

Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  3  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  16  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  12 

sprays  06  10 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  5  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 

Genistas . per  doz  8  0  12  0 

Heliotrope  ..per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  Valley, perdoz.12  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette  ..per  doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Musk . per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  2T  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  40  90 

Pelargoniums,  dozenl2  0  IS  0 

Roses  . perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

3E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Narcissus,  various, 

12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  9  10 

—  scarlet,  12  spray s . .  0  4  0  6 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bun.  16  3  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  10  16 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun. 

Tropieolums  .  20  3  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6  10 
Violets . 12  bun.  0  6  10 

—  French _ 12  bun.lS  0  24  0 

- Panne . .  1  bun.  2  0  3  0 

Wallflower,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
White  Jasmine, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  4  6  6  0 
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Have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  the 
largest  and  hest  kept  Collection  than  any  other  firm  in 
England,  particularly  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  supplied 
in  the  best  order. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  at  once. 


J.  C.  RATCLIFF,  Esq.,  Vice-President  Union  National  Bank, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  U.S.  America. 

“  April  21st,  1SSS. 

“  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  full  and  complete  Cata¬ 
logue,  together  with  lithographs  aud  coloured  plates.  To  say 
they  are  full  and  complete  cannot  express  my  idea  of  the  volume. 
Accept  my  grateful  thanks." 

Mrs.  MILLER,  Straidarran,  Londonderry. 

“  May  1st,  1SSS. 

“  The  flowers  arrived  in  fiDe  condition.  I  have  never  got  such 
a  fine  collection,  of  plants,  and  am  very  grateful  for  the  large  and 
varied  collection  you  have  sent  me.” 

Mr.  T.  MILLER,  The  Gardens,  Whitley  Beaumont,  Huddersfield. 

“  May  7th,  1S8S. 

“  I  received  the  hamper  of  plants.  They  are  the  nicest  lot 
that  ever  came  under  my  notice.” 


% 


LAING’S  BEGONIAS 


SHOULD  BE  TRIED  FOR  BEDDING 
PURPOSES. 

We  have  a  grand  stock  of  plants, 
especially  and  carefully  selected  to  colour 
for  bedding  from  our  out-door  beds  last 
summer.  Three  shades  of  crimson,  orange- 
scarlet,  magenta,  pink,  rose,  scarlet, 
white,  &c.  Per  dozen,  6s. 

Cultural  Directions  and  Catalogues  free. 


The 
Nurseries, 


FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

BEGONIAS.— Tuberous  rooted,  last  year’s  seedlings,  finest 
strains,  4s.  per  dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. -The  best  varieties,  established,  in 
small  pots,  can  be  turned  out  for  travelling,  15s.  per  100. 

DAHLIAS.— Best  Show,  Cactus,  and  Single  varieties,  in  small 
pots,  3  6 d.  per  dozen. 

GERANIUMS.— The  best  Zonal,  single  and  double,  4s.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS.— The  best  Show  and  Decorative  varieties, 
in  5-inch  pots;  will  flower  well  in  May  and  June.  10s.  per 
dozen. 

PHLOX. — Herbaceous  varieties;  one  of  the  hest  plants  for 
cutting  from.  4s.  per  dozen. 

ROSES.— Tea,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  and 
other  best  varieties.  Our  selection,  in  4S-pots,  10s.  per  dcz. 

PACKED  UPRIGHT  IN  OPEN  BOXES.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

CARAWAY  &  Co., 

DURDHAM  DOWN,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 


NEW  SINGLE  DAHLIAS, 

Raised  by  J.  Cheat  &  Sons  and  T.  YJ.  Girdlestone. 

NEW  CACTUS  DAHLIAS, 

AND  ALL  BEST  OLDER  SORTS.  . 

POMPON,  SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS, 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  and  trade  quotations  to 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Chater’s  Named  Hollyhocks! 

"VT  OAY  READY  for  planting  out ;  a  fine 

AN  Collection.  Awarded  Four  First  Class  Certificates  and 
First  Prize  at  Crystal  Palace,  1SS6  and  1SS7. 

See  Catalogue,  Post  Free. 

WEBB  &  BRAND 

(Late  CHATER), 

NURSERIES,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 

ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALTY? 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent.  General  Nursery  Stock  of  ri ne 
quality  aud  immense  extent.  Inspection  invited.  The  G.ass 
Structures  cover  an  area  of  297,300  ft. 

HUGH  LOW  &  C Q e r 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 

MrlODlELL’SGRAPCAMiS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

3,000  plants— the  surplus  growth— for  Sale  for  account  of  the 
Prize  Fund  of  the 

e&SNArSIQS®  and,  PICOTEE  UNION. 

50s.  per  lOO  ;  6s.  6d.  per  doz.  Delivered  free. 
Address— THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

NOTE.— Members  of  the  C.  dr  P.  Union  receive  plants  to  the  full 
value  of  their  respective  Subscriptions. 
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ORCHID 

EXHIBITION. 

One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Sights  in  London, 

ORCHIDS. — The  Orchid  Exhibition  at  Mr. 

WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536.  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  is  now  open 
daily  from  10  to  6  o’clock. 


RCHIDS — A  vision  of  loveliness  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  Europe. 


YYRCHIDS.  —  “A  scene  of  the  greatest 

Orchidic  beauty,  baffling  description  and  defying  ex¬ 
aggeration.” 


RCHIDS. — The  Exhibition  is  worth  going 

any  distance  to  see  at  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establish- 
ment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 

NEW  PLANTS  FOR  1888. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL’S 

HEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1888 

Is  now  ready.  Price,  Is. 

Contains  names,  description  and  prices  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  New  Plants  offered  for  the  first  time. 


WILLIAM  BULL,  f.l.s., 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

536,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

BEGONIAS.— Tuberous  rooted,  last  year’s  seedlings,  finest 
strains,  4s.  per  dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — The  best  varieties,  established,  in 
small  pots,  can  be  turned  out  for  travelling,  15s.  per  100. 

DAHLIAS. — Best  Show,  Cactus,  and  Single  varieties,  in  small 
pots,  3?.  6d.  per  dozen. 

GERANIUMS. — The  best  Zonal,  single  and  double,  4s.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS. — The  best  Show  and  Decorative  varieties, 
in  5-inch  pots;  will  flower  well  in  May  and  June.  10s.  per 
dozen. 

PHLOX. — Herbaceous  varieties;  one  of  the  best  plants  for 
cutting  from.  4s.  per  dozen. 

ROSES. — Tea,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Niel,  Nipbetos,  and 
other  best  varieties.  Our  selection,  in  48-pots,  10s.  per  doz. 

PACKED  UPRIGHT  IN  OPEN  BOXES.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

GARAWAY  &  Co., 

DURDHAM  DOWN,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 


Chater’s  Named  Hollyhocks. 

NOW  READY  for  planting  out ;  a  fine 

Collection.  Awarded  Four  First  Class  Certificates  and 
First  Prize  at  Crystal  Palace,  1886  and  18S7. 

See  Catalogue,  Post  Free. 

WEBB  &  BRAND 

(Late  CHATER), 

NURSERIES,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 


NEW  SINGLE  DAHLIAS, 

Raised  by  J.  Cheat  &  Sons  and  T.  W.  Girdlestone. 

NEW  CACTUS  DAHLIAS, 

AND  ALL  BEST  OLDER  SORTS. 

POMPON,  SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  and  trade  quotations  to 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Crawley,  Sussex. 


Bedding  Plants 

Established,  and  so  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  The  very  choicest 

sorts,  iu  good  plants. 

DAHLIAS  . — An  unsurpassed  collection. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  May  21st. — Continuation  of  the  Great  'Whitsuntide 
Exhibition  at  Manchester. 

Tuesday,  May  22nd.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m. 

Wednesday,  May  23rd. — Sale  of  Lilies,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
&o.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  Plants  at  The  Barnes  Nursery,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

Thursday,  May  21th.- Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  May  25th.— Opening  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society’s  Exhibition  in  Paris.  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  at  6  p.m.  Sale  of  Established  and  Imported 
Orchids  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  May  26th.  —  Sale  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  at  the  American  Nurseries,  Leytonstone,  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  607. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.’’ — Bacon. 
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The  Amateur’s  Flower  Garden. — The  flower 
garden  and  its  quota  of  floral  service  during 
the  summer  will  now  be  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  gardener.  Pity  ’tis  that  so  many  small 
forecourt  gardens  near  towns,  and  cottage 
gardens  in  the  country  that  might  otherwise 
be  made  gay  with  charming  blossoms,  are 
allowed  to  go  so  neglected.  Perhaps  one 
needs  to  be  gentle  with  the  head  of  the 
family,  for  he  has  to  rise  early  and  work  late, 
eating  the  bread  of  carefulness  all  the  time ; 
and  what  labour  he  can  give  to  his  garden  he . 
thinks  it  wise  to  keep  to  the  vegetable  part, 
that  being  in  his  opinion  the  most  valuable, 
from  a  domestic  point  of  view.  Will  the 
time  ever  come  when  the  cottager  in  the 
country,  like  his  brother-artisan  in  the  town, 
shall  have  his  Saturday  half-holiday,  a  portion 
of  which  he  should  give  to  the  tillage  of  his 
garden  1 

We  sometimes  see  in  cottage  gardens  clumps 
of  Lilies,  Tulips,  Crown  Imperials,  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  Narcissus,  and  many  other  things 
that,  planted  years  ago,  have  grown  into  great 
size,  trespassed  upon  each  other’s  proper  limits, 
and  instead  of  order,  present  to  view  a  con¬ 
fused  mass.  If  only  a  few  hours  could  be 
given  in  late  autumn  or  early  spring  to  lifting, 
dividing,  and  replanting  these,  digging  the 
soil  deeply  at  the  time,  and  mixing  with  it  any 
manure  that  is  procurable,  or  decayed  leaves 
and  road-sweepings,  trimmings  from  the  road¬ 
sides,  &c.,  and  then  re-planting  with  some¬ 
thing  like  order  and  regularity,  cottage 
gardens  at  the  road-side  would  look  much 
better  to  the  passer-by,  and  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  occupant  also  :  and  this  remark 
applies  with  equal  truth  to  many  larger 
gardens  also.  The  amateur  can,  at  a  very 
small  expense,  supply  himself  with,  and  sow 
a  few  simple  annual  flower  seeds,  such  as 
Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  Candytuft,  Dwarf 
Nasturtiums,  Nemophila,  Lupins — such  things 
as  can  be  purchased  at  a  penny  or  twopence 
per  packet.  In  remote  and  sparsely  populated 
country  districts  it  is  difficult  to  procure  them 
sometimes ;  but  a  friendly  gardener  at  a  big 
house  can  sometimes  help  him  by  bestowing 
a  few  seeds  out  of  his  store  of  plenty.  I 
wish  sometimes  the  vdfe  of  the  clergyman  or 
the  squire  would  help  the  cottager  by  the 
present  of  a  few  pretty  flower  seeds — things 
that  he  cannot  get  elsewhere.  When  pretty 
flowers  bloom  in  the  garden,  some  are  almost 
certain  to  find  their  way  indoors,  and  the  home 
is  brightened  and  improved  thereby. 

Many  artisans  and  labourers  living  in  the 
outskirts  of  towns  and  larger  villages  are  found 
to  be  doing  more  in  the  way  of  flower  garden 


decoration  than  their  brethren  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  development  of  allotment 
gardens  near  to  towns  and  suburbs  is  doing 
much  to  foster  a  delight  in  gardening  among 
the  toilers,  many  of  wdiom  now  have  their 
Saturday  half-holiday,  and  turn  it  to  account 
in  their  gardens.  Profitable  time  can  he  spent 
in  looking  over  allotment  gardens,  as  we  do 
occasionally,  and  noting  what  is  grown.  You 
can  see  the  occupiers  putting  out  a  few  Pansies, 
Stocks,  Asters,  Lobelias,  Zinnias,  Phlox 
Drummondii,  &c.,  that  have  been  raised  from 
seeds  sown  under  a  hand-glass,  or  in  a  little 
frame.  Some  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  have  a 
few  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  yellow  Calceolarias, 
and  other  popular  bedding  plants,  arranged  in 
circles  or  according  to  some  devised  plan ;  and 
where  a  neatly  kept  and  well-arranged  flower 
garden  is  found,  the  house  will  be  clean, 
comfortable,  and  orderly  also — the  one  is  an 
indication  of  the  other.  Gardens  at  road-sides 
occasionally  suffer  from  the  dust  driven  on  to 
them  by  the  winds  that  raise  it.  A  watering 
pot  costs  but  little,  and  with  a  rose  or  dis¬ 
tributor  to  it,  a  sprinkling  at  night  cleanses  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  from  dust,  and  refreshes 
them  as  does  the  grateful  dew. 

The  amateur  should  now  be  preparing  his 
flower  beds  for  the  summer  display.  The 
practice  of  planting  out  ordinary  bedding 
plants  will  not  soon  die  out,  for  what  can 
furnish  a  better  or  more  continuous’  display 
than  these  1  If  not  raised  by  the  gardener 
they  can  now  he  bought  very  cheaply.  Before 
planting,  let  the  ground  be  deeply  dug  and 
well  pulverised,  adding,  if  possible,  some  finely 
sifted  refuse  soil,  road  scrapings,  grit  of  any 
kind,  leaf-soil,  but  not  manure.  The  best  way 
is  to  make  a  rough  plan  of  how  each  bed,  if 
there  be  more  than  one,  is  to  be  planted,  and 
proceed  accordingly,  putting  out  the  hardiest 
things  first,  for  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  out 
anything  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost  until  the 
first  week  in  June.  If  the  amateur  has  a 
greenhouse,  and  has  been  able  to  grow  his  own 
bedding-out  plants,  many  of  them  will  be  in 
pots,  and  here  caution  is  necessary.  Plants 
that  are  kept  in  pots  for  some  time  become 
what  is  known  as  pot-bound ;  they  have  such 
a  mass  of  roots,  that  when  water  is  given  it 
does  not  pass  through  them,  hut  runs  away  at 
the  sides  between  the  pots  and  the  roots.  The 
best  thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  immerse  the 
pots  in  a  pail  of  water,  allowing  them  to 
remain  there  for  a  few  minutes,  then  take  them 
out  and  let  them  drain  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  they  are  planted  out.  Plants  put  out 
dry  at  the  roots  will  soon  fail.  "When  turned 
out  of  the  pots  take  the  crocks  away  that  have 
been  used  as  drainage,  loosen  the  roots  a  little 
without  breaking  them,  and  then  plant, 
placing  some  fine  soil  around  the  roots. 

If  the  weather  prove  dry  after  planting, 
let  a  sprinkling  overhead  he  given  each  even¬ 
ing  with  a  rose  watering  pot.  No  amateur 
gardener  should  he  without  this ;  but  let  the 
rose  be  fairly  fine,  not  too  coarse.  Such  an 
one  gives  forth  the  cooling  and  invigorating 
spray  like  the  grateful  rain,  cleansing  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  refreshing  the  plants.  Then 
when  all  is  planted,  and  the  plants  have  well 
settled  into  the  soil,  cover  the  beds  with  a 
coating  of  cocoa  fibre  refuse,  1  in.  in  depth. 
It  is  not  expensive  to  buy ;  it  is  not  without 
its  value  as  a  fertiliser ;  it  will  keep  the 
surface  soil  cool  and  moist,  besides  imparting 
a  tidy  appearance  to  the  garden. 

- - 

A  Chat  about  Fruit.— An  interesting  article  upon 
hardy  fruits  is  given  by  Dr.  Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi,  under 
the  above  heading.  It  has  been  reprinted  from  Diet 
and  Hygiene,  and  forms  a  pamphlet  of  some  fifteen 
pages.  He  discusses  the  vast  importance  of  hardy  well- 
ripened  fruits  as  an  article  of  human  food,  and  compares 
the  fruit  of  temperate  countries,  including  our  own,  very 
favourably  with  that  of  tropical  lands.  The  change¬ 
ableness  and  uncertainty  of  our  climate  is  anything  hut 
satisfactory  when  an  unfailing  and  regular  crop  of  fruit 
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is  expected  annually.  A  matter  which  he  deplores, 
however,  is  the  neglected  appearance  of  the  Hereford 
orchards,  and  the  indifference  that  prevails  generally 
with  regard  to  the  planting  only  of  first-class  kinds 
and  those  suited  to  particular  localities.  These  state¬ 
ments  we  heartily  endorse,  and  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  more  careful  gardening,  and  more 
scientific  methods  will  prevail  than  do  at  present.  The 
publisher  is  Mr.  John  Hey  wood,  Deansgate  and 
Ridgefield,  Manchester,  and  11,  Paternoster  Buildings, 
London. 

Rugby  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  take  place  on 
November  21st  and  22nd. 

Royal  Visit  to  Mr.  Bull's  Orchid  Exhibition. — Her 

Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  paid  a  visit  on  Monday  last  to  the  Orchid 
Exhibition  at  Mr.  William  Bull’s  Establishment  for 
New  and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
During  the  last  few  days  the  exhibition  has  also  been 
visited  by  many  members  of  the  aristocracy. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  D.  Downes,  late 
foreman  at  Summerville,  Limerick,  has  been  engaged 
as  gardener  to  Frederick  Maple,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Marino 
Park,  Blackrock,  co.  Dublin.  Mr.  Geo.  Potts,  late 
gardener  to  Sir  W.  Anderson  Ogg,  South  Dulwich, 
has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Dr.  Harris,  Elmside, 
Northiam,  Sussex.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has 
engaged  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  at  Teddesley  Park, 
Staffordshire,  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Woodbridge,  at 
Syon  House. 

The  Chester  Nurseries. — We  understand  that  on 
the  1st  of  July  next,  the  extensive  nursery  business 
carried  on  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  by  Messrs. 
Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
James  Dickson  &  Sons,  will  be  amalgamated.  The 
original  firm  traded  under  the  title  of  Francis  &  James 
Dickson,  and  their  descendants,  now  living  in  Chester, 
are,  we  believe,  the  only  members  of  the  original 
Edinburgh  family  that  are  left. 

The  Acton  Horticultural  Society's  twenty-first 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  on  August  1st. 

English  Tobacco  Cultivation.— The  judges  appointed 
to  determine  the  award  for  the  prize  of  £50  offered  by 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  British  grown  Tobacco  met  on  Monday  last  in 
the  Fenchurch  Street  Warehouse  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Company.  There  were  eleven  entries 
submitted,  but  only  four  of  these  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  competition  so  far  as  weight  was 
concerned,  the  minimum  quantity  being  fixed  at 
400  lb.  In  the  result  these  were  placed  in  the 
following  order  of  merit : — (1)  Messrs.  James  Carter  & 
Co.,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  (to  whom  the  judges  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  prize  should  be  awarded) ;  (2)  Mr.  W. 
L.  Wigan,  Larkfield  House,  Maidstone  ;  (3)  Sir  Edward 
Birkbeck,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Norwich;  (4)  Mr.  John  Graves, 
Church  Yilla,  Skirbeck,  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  We 
understand  that  none  of  the  samples  of  Tobacco 
submitted  were  really  in  a  merchantable  condition,  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  English  growers  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  especially  as  regards  curing. 

Cultivation  of  the  Pansy. — In  a  modest  treatise 
before  us  it  is  stated  that  the  present  prominent  position 
of  the  Pansy  in  gardens  is  more  due  to  the  efforts  of 
amateurs  than  professionals.  Whether  this  is  actually 
the  case  or  not,  a  similar  statement  might  be  made 
with  regard  to  Auriculas,  and  other  common  garden 
flowers  that  have  been  equally  extensively  cultivated 
by  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  weavers.  The  writer,  Mr. 
Alex.  Lister,  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  a 
way  suitable  to  initiate  the  amateur  into  its  mysteries, 
and  enable  him  to  observe  and  improve  himself  in  the 
art.  The  information  is  given  under  the  headings  of 
propagation  from  seed  ;  from  cuttings  ;  culture ;  and 
the  gathering  and  preparation  of  blooms  for  exhibition ; 
as  well  as  some  hints  concerning  the  properties  of  show 
and  fancy  varieties.  The  publisher  is  Mr.  Alexander 
Gardner,  Paisley. 

New  Roses. — The  new  Rose,  “  Oakmont,”  raised  by 
Mr.  James  Comley,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  seems  likely 
to  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  stock.  It  was  first 
exhibited  in  New  York,  at  the  Orchid  Show  last  year, 
and  Mr.  Comley  says  that  subsequent  experience  with 
it  shows  all  the  vigour  and  free-blooming  qualities  so 
desirable  in  a  trade  flower.  It  is  a  hybrid  Tea,  a  cross 
between  President  and  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  has 
been  in  existence  about  five  years  ;  the  grower  has 
spent  all  this  time  in  perfecting  it.  It  has  the  same 
smooth  globular  petals  and  soft  pink  as  Paul  Neyron, 


though  with  a  silvery  tinge  on  the  outside  of  the  petals 
more  suggestive  of  La  France.  It  possesses  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  Tea  fragrance  to  a  marked  degree,  though 
its  general  appearance  is  suggestive  of  its  hybrid 
Remontant  parent.  The  bud  is  the  regular  conical  Tea 
shape,  though  not  excessively  pointed.  The  colour 
stands  very  well  after  cutting  ;  it  does  not  seem  to 
acquire  the  blue  tinge  so  often  seen  in  pink  Roses.  In 
some  respects  Oakmont  is  rather  suggestive  of  pretty 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  had  a  new 
Rose  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Florists’  Club— an  un¬ 
named  hybrid  Tea,  raised  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton. 
It  was  the  first  flower  developed  in  America,  and  as  it 
was  from  a  very  small  plant,  it  could  only  give  the 
least  idea  of  the  Rose.  It  was  very  double,  very 
fragrant,  and  soft  light  pink  in  colour. — American 
Florist. 

Irish  Exhibition  in  London. — The  design  and  plan 
of  the  Irish  village  to  be  erected  in  the  garden  of  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  at  Olympia  are  now  complete. 
The  village,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  of  remarkable 
interest  to  Londoners,  is  being  organised  by  the  Earl 
of  Leitrim  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  and  will  consist  of  a 
dozen  cottages  built  and  thatched  by  native  workmen 
in  the  true  Donegal  fashion.  They  will  be  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  picturesque  village  street,  irregular  in  plan. 
In  the  centre  of  the  street  will  be  seen  the  “Holy 
Well,”  and  a  veritable  cross  brought  over  from  Ireland. 
At  the  western  part  of  the  village,  facing  the  visitor  on 
entering,  will  be  the  ruins  of  a  low  Irish  tower.  The 
cottages  themselves  will  be  occupied  by  native  Irish 
workers,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  will  pass  in 
them  their  ordinary  daily  routine  of  life,  and,  of  course, 
the  familiar  pig  will  be  seen.  The  Irish  farm  house 
and  dairy,  of  sixty  cows,  will  be  an  equally  interesting 
and  instructive  object.  The  Rev.  Canon  Bagot  has 
undertaken  the  superintendence  of  this  section,  and 
proposes  to  give  a  regular  series  of  lectures  on  dairying, 
and  will  illustrate  his  lectures  by  demonstrations.  He 
will  bring  over  a  party  of  the  prettiest  and  most  expert 
of  Irish  dairymaids,  who  will  appear  in  the  cleanest 
and  neatest  of  native  costumes.  Canon  Bagot  will 
also  be  prepared,  under  certain  regulations,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  during  the  five  months 
the  exhibition  will  be  open,  to  train  English  girls  in 
Irish  dairy  work,  the  Government  having  agreed  to 
send  over  one  of  their  staff  of  official  instructors.  The 
exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  June  4th. 

- ->®e- - 

THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. 

Ox  Monday  evening  last  a  meeting  of  the  stand-holders 
in  the  flower  market,  Covent  Garden,  was  held  at  the 
New  Hummums  Hotel,  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
proposed  evening  fete  or  promenade  to  be  held  in  the 
market,  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  Mr. 
George  Deal,  chairman,  and  several  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Orphan  Fund  attended, 
and  there  was  also  a  good  attendance  of  the  growers. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Bourne  (the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  agent),  who 
was  called  upon  to  take  the  chair,  said  that  as  His 
Grace,  fully  sympathising  with  the  objects  of  the 
movement,  had  generously  given  his  consent  to  the 
flower  market  being  used  for  one  evening  in  aid  of  such 
a  good  object,  it  only  remained  for  the  stand-holders  to 
agree  to  the  propositions  which  would  be  made  for 
carrying  out  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  which, 
fully  deserving  their  warmest  support,  he  felt  sure  they 
would  freely  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote. 

Mr.  Deal  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  movement  which 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  fund  about  ten 
months  ago,  and  some  statistics  showing  the  almost 
unprecedented  success  which  had  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  promoters.  With  reference  to  the  special  object 
for  which  the  meeting  had  been  called,  Mr.  Deal  stated 
that  the  idea  was  that  as  the  flower  market  was,  perhaps, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  so  few  persons  had  really 
any  idea  of  the  singularly  novel  and  interesting  sight 
it  was  at  this  season  especially,  or  had  any  conception 
of  the  vastness  of  the  market  trade  in  flowers,  and  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business, 
the  stand-holders  should,  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  shortly, 
stage  their  market  produce  a  few  hours  earlier  than 
usual,  so  that  the  elite  of  London  society  could  be 
invited  to  come  and  see  the  novel  sight  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  by  invitation  of  the  president  and  executive 
of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  No  charge  would  be 
made  for  admission,  which  would  be  by  ticket,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  gathering  would  be  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  some  member  of  the  Royal 
Family.  Mr.  Deal  concluded  by  moving  the  fol¬ 


lowing  resolution  : — “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all 
horticulturists,  and  those  present  hereby  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
successfully  carry  out  an  evening  floral  promenade  fete 
suggested  to  be  held  in  the  wholesale  flower  market, 
Covent  Garden,  kindly  offered  for  the  occasion  by  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.”  The  resolution  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Rochford,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hawkins  (Messrs.  Hawkins  k  Bennett,  Twicken¬ 
ham)  moved,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  preceding 
resolution,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Bourne,  Assbee,  Hayes,  Walker,  Sweet,  Poupart,  and 
Munro  (with  power  to  add  to  their  number),  be 
appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  committee  of 
the  Orphan  Fund.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Herbst,  and 
carried  unanimously.  The  proposed  scheme  having 
een  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Assbee,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  market,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

- - 

THE  NIGHT-SCENTED  TOBACCO 

The  cause  of  opening  at  night. 

When  plants  of  Nicotiana  affinis  are  grown  in  the 
open  air  (during  summer  of  course  in  our  own  country), 
and,  therefore,  under  the  most  natural  conditions,  the 
flowers  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  closing  by  day  and 
opening  by  night  with  regular  recurring  frequency. 
The  popular  belief  in  plants  that  behave  in  this  manner 
is  that  they  dislike  the  sun,  or  in  other  words  that  sun¬ 
light  is  too  strong  for  them,  causing  them  to  close. 
This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  from  a 
secondary  or  indirect  cause,  and  not  depending  on  the 
direct  influence  of  sunlight  upon  the  flowers  themselves, 
if  indeed  the  effect  of  sunlight  upon  them  alone  would 
be  appreciable  at  all. 

The  experiments  upon  which  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  are  based  were  made  with  plants  grown  in  a 
dwelling-room  and  stood  in  a  window  facing  west,  or 
at  some  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  and  therefore 
under  conditions  not  altogether  natural.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  method  of  procedure  are  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  plants  may  be  noted  in  the  absence  of 
direct  sunshine — a  kind  of  negative  evidence  that  is 
often  fruitful  of  important  results.  All  conditions 
being  equal,  the  expansion  and  closing  of  the  flowers 
proceeded  with  tolerable  regularity,  exhibiting,  in  fact, 
a  daily  periodicity,  whether  the  plants  were  stood  in 
the  window  or  not.  But  seeing  that  they  were 
subjected  to  direct  sunshine  for  a  short  period  of  the 
day  only,  that  is,  in  the  afternoon,  the  phenomenon  of 
closing  during  the  day  was  not  so  decided  or  complete 
as  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  the  open  air  and 
exposed  all  day,  or  even  in  glass  hot-houses.  At 
a  distance  from  the  window,  where  direct  sunlight 
never  fell  upon  the  plant,  the  greater  number  of  the 
flowers  remained  open  all  day,  even  when  the  light 
was  good,  the  sun  shining  out  of  doors  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  moderately  high. 

All  this  would  on  superficial  examination  seem  to 
imply  that  strong  sunshine  was  hurtful  to  the  flowers, 
and  that  their  closing  was  a  direct  result  of  this  effect. 
A  more  correct  reading  of  facts,  however,  shows  this  to 
be  erroneous,  and  that  it  really  depends  upon  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  water  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  and  that 
the  expansion  of  the  flowers  coincides  with,  and  there¬ 
fore  depends  upon  the  period  of  greatest  tension.  From 
dawn  till  late  in  the  afternoon  it  diminishes,  and  from 
sunset  till  dawn  it  increases.  This  also  corresponds 
with  the  daily  periodicity  of  growth,  and  by  closely 
observing  the  behaviour  of  the  flowers  from  the  first 
time  they  expand  till  they  have  attained  their  full  size 
it  will  be  seen  that  their  opening  and  closing  depends 
upon  irregularities  of  growth.  Later  on,  when  the 
blooms  have  attained  their  full  size,  their  expansion  is 
simply  due  to  tension,  that  is,  to  the  cells  of  their 
tissues  being  gorged  with  water. 

When  exposed  to  a  moderately  strong  light  during 
the  day,  even  without  sunshine,  the  younger  flowers 
will  close  while  the  older  ones  remain  open.  Bright 
sunshine  will,  however,  cause  all  the  flowers  to  close. 
Under  these  conditions  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
transpiring  rapidly,  that  is,  losing  water  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  roots  can  supply,  consequently  the  tissues 
of  both  leaves,  stems  and  flower  become  flabby,  causing 
the  latter  to  close.  As  already  mentioned,  however, 
it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  behaviour 
of  the  young  and  old  flowers.  The  former  have  not 
completed  their  growth  in  length,  and  during  the  day 
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the  under  side  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  is 
elongating  more  rapidly  than  the  upper,  causing  them 
to  close,  and  at  night  the  upper  or  inner  surface  of  the 
same  grows  more  rapidly,  causing  them  to  open.  "Why 
growth  should  manifest  itself  in  this  way  at  particular 
periods  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  physiologists  are 
unable  to  say  ;  but  its  use  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  is 
obvious  to  everyone  who  is  observant.  If  the  behaviour 
of  the  old  flowers  is  simply  due  to  the  loss  of  water  by 
transpiration,  we  might  expect  them  to  remain  open 
during  the  day,  provided  this  loss  of  water  is  prevented. 
By  standing  the  plants  where  direct  sunshine  could  not 
act  upon  them,  this  fact  was  amply  demonstrated,  all 
the  flowers  with  the  exception  of  those  newly  expanded 
remaining  open  during  the  day,  and  not  only  so,  but 
they  were  fragrant,  although  not  so  powerfully  as 
when  the  transpiration  had  entirely  ceased  during 
darkness,  allowing  the  roots  to  exhibit  the  full  effects 
of  root  pressure  by  gorging  the  tissues  with  water. 

That  the  expansion  of  the  flowers  was  due  to  the 
turgidity  of  their  cells  was  proved  in  another  way, 
namely,  by  allowing  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  were 
situate  to  get  dry.  The  flowers  were  the  first  to  show 
signs  of  distress,  which  they  did  by  closing.  Now 
this  will  happen  at  any  time  during  the  evening,  when 
tension  under  natural  conditions  should  be  increasing, 
and  the  flowers  becoming  fully  expanded  ;  or  even  at 
daybreak,  when  the  tension  should  be  greatest  and 
growth  proceeding  most  rapidly.  Closing  is  then 
merely  a  case  of  withering  or  flagging  in  the  case  of 
fully-grown  flowers,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  in 
that  of  young  flowers  as  well. 

Again,  when  the  natural  position  of  the  plants  was 
inverted,  and  they  were  retained  in  this  fashion  for 
some  days  together,  the  daily  phenomena  of  opening 
and  closing  was  continued  apparently  without  any 
evil  or  other  effects.  By  the  action  of  negative 
geotropism,  however,  the  growing  apex  of  the  stems 
re-asserted  their  perpendicular  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  earth’s  surface,  that  is,  they  turned  away  from 
the  centre  of  gravity,  pointing  towards  their  own  roots 
in  the  suspended  pots.  The  leaves  behaved  in  the 
same  way. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  Nicotiana 
affinis  may  be  used  as  a  decorative  plant  in  rooms  even 
during  the  day,  where  they  will  remain  open  and  be 
sufficiently  fragrant  to  indicate  their  presence.  Tem¬ 
perature  as  well  as  sunlight  exert  a  considerable 
influence  on  transpiration,  so  that  rooms  in  which 
this  beautiful  plant  is  kept  should  enjoy  plenty  of 
diffused  light,  with  a  moderately  high  temperature. 
Twelve  or  twenty  fully  expanded  flowers  are  rather  too 
powerfully  fragrant  at  night  to  be  enjoyable  in  a 
dwelling-room,  except  it  be  of  large  size. — J.  F. 

- *»*<- - 

SPRING-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

The  keen  easterly  winds  which  swept  over  this  district 
from  the  16th  to  the  22nd  of  March,  have  left  a  pain¬ 
fully  visible  mark  on  many  of  the  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  in  flower-gardens  and  plantations,  and  it  will 
require  a  most  vigorous  growth  during  this  summer  to 
make  good  the  damage  done  in  those  few  days.  Both 
Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Mahonia  Aquifolia,  and 
the  Common  Yew  where  exposed  to  the  scathing  blast 
are  very  much  disfigured.  The  memorable  blizzard  (1) 
of  January,  1881,  did  us  very  little  more  damage  than 
this  one  coming  at  such  an  advanced  time  in  the  season. 
The  Yews,  which  showed  no  signs  of  distress  after  that 
terrible  gale,  have  many  of  the  young  shoots  browned, 
as  if  scorched  by  fire  ;  the  Broccoli  and  other  culinary 
crops  had  a  most  forlorn  appearance  till  the  milder 
weather  set  in  during  the  second  week  of  April. 

The  promise  of  May  flowers,  which  in  our  infancy  we 
were  taught  to  expect  as  the  result  of  March  winds  and 
April  showers,  seemed  rather  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled, 
but  happily,  notwithstanding  all  our  murmuring  and 
despondency,  we  have  some  spells  of  genial  sunny 
weather  with  warm  showers.  After  all,  do  we  not 
have  to  wait  till  May  for  flowers,  there  being  plenty  of 
good  things  provided  for  us  by  a  bountiful  Creator,  to 
gladden  our  eyes  and  call  forth  emotions  of  reverence 
and  thankfulness,  if  we  will  only  avail  ourselves  of 
them.  The  early-flowering  bulbous  and  other  plants 
have,  we  think,  charms  peculiarly  their  own  ;  for  with 
few  exceptions  the  colours  are  more  subdued  and 
chaste,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  more 
modest  than  the  majority  of  those  which  favour  us 
with  their  charms  later  in  the  season. 

To  those  who  possess  refined  taste  they  will  always 
have  especial  attractions  ;  the  modesty  of  the  Violet, 
with  its  delicate  perfume,  the  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
and  Auriculas,  the  Hepaticas  and  Scillas,  not  to  men¬ 


tion  the  Glory  of  the  Snow,  will  draw  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  most  phlegmatic  in  gardening 
matters.  Then,  a  little  later,  the  popular  Daffodils  of 
the  cottager’s  garden  to  the  more  regal  Narcissus 
bicolor  Empress,  Emperor,  Horsefieldi,  Sir  Watkin, 
Barri  couspicua,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  the  varieties 
of  N.  poeticus,  which  continue  the  supply  of  these 
superb  flowers  till  the  end  of  May.  The  humble  Arabis 
and  Aubrietias,  the  Fritillaries,  both  the  varieties  of 
the  regal  Crown  Imperial,  and  the  more  modest,  but 
we  think  the  more  beautiful  Fritillaria  meleagris, 
few  white  flowers  being  more  elegant  than  the  white 
variety  of  this.  Triteleia  uniflora,  beautiful  as  a  Hoya  ; 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  truly  a  grand  thing.  We  were 
admiring  a  fine  clump  in  the  vicar’s  garden  recently 
of  Leucojum  Eestivum  ;  this  when  seen  at  its  best  is 
charming,  with  its  ample  deep  green  arched  foliage  and 
its  spike  of  white  flowers,  like  so  many  pearls 
suspended  among  the  leaves,  constituting  it  one  of  the 
very  best  spring-flowering  plants. 

Those  who  have  a  craving  for  gaudy  colours  can  get 
all  they  require  in  clumps  of  Anemone  fulgens,  a 
most  gorgeous  flower  ;  but  for  real  beauty  and  refine¬ 
ment,  what  can  surpass  our  own  Wood  Anemones, 
either  double  or  single  ?  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
noting  Anemone  Robersoniana,  a  most  delicate  shade 
of  light  blue,  and  which  is  a  lovely  thing,  and  if  not 
derived  from  our  A.  sylvestris,  is  a  very  near  relation. 
Then  what  delightful  perfumes  we  have  among  the 
very  early-flowering  shrubs  !  Lonicera  fragrantissima 
is  often  in  flower  at  Christmas  ;  the  perfume  of  this  is 
unrivalled,  yet  how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  it !  Then 
comes  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  which  is  often  crippled 
and  nailed  against  a  wall.  This  is  quite  needless,  as 
the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  anywhere  in  the  same 
latitude  as  London.  There  is  nothing  in  either  of 
these  for  the  lovers  of  glare  and  glitter  ;  but  to  those 
who  prize  delicious  perfumes  no  two  better  subjects  can 
be  mentioned. 

For  gaiety  of  colour,  what  can  rival  the  Cydonia 
japonica,  large  bushes  of  which,  when  in  full  bloom, 
are  truly  magnificent  ?  Beside  this  old  favourite  the 
Cydonia  Maulei  is  a  poor  thing,  and  the  white  variety 
of  Cydonia  japonica  is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  the 
red  one.  We  were  recently  much  struck  with  a  well- 
flowered  plant  of  Forsythia  suspensa  in  front  of  a  small 
villa,  which  seemed  to  be  headed  back  yearly  just  as  a 
common  Privet  hedge  would  be,  so  that  a  quantity  of 
short  stubby  shoots  were  formed,  every  one  of  which 
was  covered  with  flower.  The  plant  at  a  short  distance 
looked  like  a  sheet  of  gold.  As  a  proof  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  named  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  which  in 
1884  were  in  full  flower  on  the  10th  of  May,  will  be 
quite  a  fortnight  behind  time  this  year. 

When  mentioning  herbaceous  plants,  we  omitted  to 
allude  to  two  old  favourites,  one  of  wh  ich,  Solomon’s 
Seal,  is  before  us  as  we  write.  This,  in  pleasing  com¬ 
bination  with  hardy  Ferns,  has  a  fine  effect,  the  young 
fronds  of  the  Ferns  setting  off  the  plumes  of  this 
common  but  beautiful  plant  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  other  is  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  not  perhaps  quite 
so  accommodating  as  its  near  relations,  but  more 
deliciously  perfumed,  and  a  universal  favourite.  Roses, 
Violets,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  perhaps  the  three 
first  favourites  with  the  ladies.  As  Solomon’s  Seal  is 
regarded  by  many  as  being  devoid  of  perfume,  I  should 
like  to  know  if  there  is  more  than  one  type  of  it,  as  our 
stock  is  beautifully  scented.  —  IF.  B.  G. 

- - 

PLANT  SALES  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  proud  record  which  is  embodied  in  the  figures 
7,650  and  following  numbers,  which  we  find  at  the 
head  of  the  current  Orchid  sale  catalogues  issued  from 
the  old-established  house  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  no  less  remark¬ 
able  sum  of  £45,000,  the  value  of  the  Orchids  alone 
sold  last  year  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  their 
Central  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  proves  to 
demonstration  that  plant  sales  are  established  insti¬ 
tutions  in  England,  and  happy  is  it  for  the  plants  and 
the  growers  of  them  that  there  is  such  an  outlet  for 
them  at  a  market  value  which  is  determined  in  no 
more  decisive  manner  than  by  public  competition  under 
the  hammer. 

In  Belgium  plant  sales  are  of  a  comparatively  recent 
origin,  and  their  initiation  and  the  successful  progress 
they  have  since  made  are  almost  solely  due  to  a  clever 
and  hard-working  horticulturist — M.  Jules  De  Cock, 
of  the  Ledeberg  and  Meirelbecke  Nurseries,  Ghent. 
It  is  a  little  over  ten  years  since  M.  De  Cock  com¬ 
menced  in  Ghent  in  a  somewhat  unpretentious  and 
desultory  manner  to  sell  plants  by  auction.  At  first 


the  business  was  not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  gradually, 
as  growers  came  to  see  the  advantage  of  a  safe  market, 
with  a  sure  return  and  no  bad  debts,  the  business 
increased,  and  is  at  present  regarded  as  one  of  the 
soundest  concerns  in  the  country.  Two  and  sometimes 
three  sales  are  held  each  month,  one  of  them  being 
specially  devoted  to  Orchids,  and  at  these  the  buyers 
and  sellers  hail  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  power  of  such  a 
properly  conducted  auction  mart  in  creating  buyers, 
and  so  spreading  the  love  for  plants  ;  but  to  the  sale 
room  in  Ghent,  no  doubt  very  much  of  the  enthusiasm 
is  due  which  has  of  late  sprung  up  in  Belgium  for 
Orchids.  But  whereas  in  England  the  successful 
sales  of  plants  are  almost  entirely  of  Orchids,  in  M. 
De  Cock’s  sale  rooms,  which  have  recently  been  built 
at  his  nursery  in  Ledeberg,  Orchids,  Palms  and  Palm 
seeds,  Ferns  and  tree  Fern  trunks,  Bromeliads, 
Cycads,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c.,  all  find  a  ready  sale, 
but  for  high  figures  the  Orchids  have  a  long  way  the 
best  of  it.  In  the  construction  of  his  sale  rooms,  M. 
De  Cock  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  the  plants  consigned  to  his  care,  by  heating  and 
other  conveniences,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  publicity 
he  is  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  of  putting 
catalogues  into  the  hands  of  probable  buyers  and 
sellers.  Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  trade  in  any 
produce  than  the  sale  rooms,  and  especially  when 
conducted  internationally.  We  foresee  a  pleasant  and 
remunerative  interchange  between  this  country  and 
M.  De  Cock’s  sale  rooms,  and  one  into  which  we 
understand  the  auctioneers  themselves  in  this  country 
are  anxious  to  enter.  Broad  views  in  business  give 
stability  to  trade,  and  nothing  tends  so  much  to  restrict 
it  as  a  limitation  of  the  power  to  buy  and  sell  to  a 
few  growers.  _ _ 

ACCLIMATISATION. 

From  our  earliest  remembrance  this  strange  and, 
perhaps,  puzzling  question  forced  itself  upon  our 
mind,  not  only  as  far  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
concerned,  but  that  of  the  animal  as  well.  Instances 
from  both  came  within  the  range  of  our  observation, 
and  we  in  our  puerile  capacity  hesitated  not  to 
attribute  to  them  a  peculiar  quality  of  adaptation  to 
uncongenial  circumstances.  A  paroquet  from  the 
humid  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  a  Palm  from  the  arid 
African  deserts  not  infrequently  claim  the  attention  of 
the  observer  when  placed  in  a  position  vastly  different 
from  the  original.  To  all  appearance  these  by  degrees 
become  less  incapable  of  withstanding  the  disparity  of 
temperatures,  and  readily  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  new  surroundings.  Of  course,  extremes  of  cold  are 
inimical  to  either,  as  will  be  apparent  to  every  person, 
and  due  precautions  are  necessarily  required  for  their 
well-being ;  but  when  these  at  all  do  submit  to 
variation  of  climates,  is  not  the  very  fact  an  evidence 
that  at  least  one  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
acclimatisation  has  been  begun  ? 

The  supposition  that  plant  dissemination  over  the 
globe  is  migratory  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  the 
process  is  evolutionary,  and  that  the  invisible  and 
almost  refractory  character  of  some  instances  may  be 
as  opaque  to  our  perceptions  as  the  seeming  im¬ 
probability  of  the  animal  development.  True,  the 
Dahlia  and  some  other  plants  have  been  brought 
forward  by  the  unbelievers  of  acclimatisation  ;  but, 
then,  mayhap,  ages  are  required  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  such  cases,  and,  besides,  such  plants  may  be 
improved  constitutionally,  so  as  to  be  more  suited  to 
the  general  economy,  without  any  appreciable  divari¬ 
cation  of  character.  One  strange  thing  in  connection 
with  the  constitutions  of  the  Dahlia  and  Potato  is  their 
impatience  of  high  temperature  ;  at  any  rate,  they  are 
not  so  tractable  to  a  variable  range  of  temperature  as 
many  other  plants  from  the  same  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  cases  have  been  given  as 
strong  instances  in  favour  of  acclimatisation  where 
there  were,  in  truth,  no  grounds  to  warrant  them. 
Aucuba  japonica  was,  as  is  well  known,  on  being  first 
introduced,  cultivated  as  a  stove  and  greenhouse  plant, 
and  by  accident  or  intent,  in  the  course  of  time,  was 
discovered  to  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  country  with 
impunity.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  scarcely 
enough  room  in  such  cases  to  demand  serious  notice, 
for  undoubtedly  in  the  outset  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  meteorological  nature  of  the  country  from  which 
the  Aucuba  came  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  We 
learn  from  various  sources  that  Japan  is  comparatively 
a  cold  place — at  least,  in  the  spring  time — according  to 
our  reckoning,  and  that  the  Camellias,  when  in  full 
blossom,  are  often  laden  with  frozen  snow.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  wonderful  to  find  many  Japanese  plants  do 
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■well  in  the  British  Isles  ;  but  beyond  a  gradual  hardening 
similar  to  that  before  exposing  soft  bedding  plants  to 
the  open  air,  these  cannot  be  said  to  come  within  the 
bounds  of  acclimatisation. 

Acclimatisation  rests  on  a  broader  principle,  and, 
perhaps,  less  noticeable — and  certainly  not  so  immedi¬ 
ately  effective  as  generally  supposed — to  us  than  we 
imagine.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  which  nature 
evidences  on  every  side  ;  but  how  and  why  it  is  that 
plants  at  one  time  not  unlikely  one  and  the  same  can 
now  exist  under  vastly  dissimilar  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature,  with  little  but  the  organs  of  reproduction  to 
testify  their  kinship,  is  not  so  easily  perceived.  One 
thing  is  clear — that  the  process  took  more  time  in 
fitting  the  plants  for  their  present  conditions  than  the 
observations  of  man  can  boast. — D.  Chisholm. 

- ->-Z<- - - 

ORNAMENTAL  STOVE  PLANTS. 

( Continued  from  p.  582.) 

Cyanophyllum  magnifichm.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  boldest-looking  ornamental  stove  plants.  It 
is  of  easy  growth,  and  a  very  effectively-coloured  exhi¬ 
bition  plant.  The  reason  why  some  do  not  grow  it  is 
because  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  space  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  velvety  green 
with  a  fine  white  venation,  which  is  prominently 
shown.  It  requires  a  very  brisk  humid  heat  to  mature 
it,  and  young  plants  should  f>e  kept  in  readiness  to  pot 
on  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  order  to  replace  the  older 
plants,  which  become  unsightly  as  soon  as  they  lose 
their  bottom  leaves.  If  one  old  plant  be  kept,  it  will 
yield  sufficient  cuttings  for  ordinary  purposes,  throwing 
the  others  away  as  young  ones  are  potted  up  to  take 
their  place.  They  root  readily  enough  from  side-shoots 
with  about  four  leaves  upon  them,  and  should  be 
placed  one  cutting  in  the  centre  of  a  suitable-sized  pot, 
and  plunged  in  a  very  brisk  heat,  covering  them  with 
a  bell-glass.  They  generally  root  well  in  a  fortnight, 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  well  accomplished,  they  should  be 
placed  in  larger  pots.  Keep  continually  potting  on  till 
they  are  in  that  size  of  pot  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  remain.  Nothing  injures  the  foliage  more  than 
allowing  the  plants  to  become  pot-bound  in  a  young 
state.  A  good  rough  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and 
broken  charcoal  suits  it  well,  or  leaf-soil  in  preference 
to  peat  when  obtainable.  It  requires  shading  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the  foliage  will  soon  blister 
or  lose  its  rich  lustre  if  this  matter  be  neglected. 

Sphjerogyne  LATIFOLIA  is  a  very  fine  ornamental¬ 
leaved  plant,  the  colour  of  the  leaf  being  a  beautiful 
light  velvety  green  ;  obovate  in  shape,  and  hirsute  in 
character.  At  first  glance  it  somewhat  resembles  plush 
velvet.  It  is  a  very  erect-growing  plant,  and  requires 
a  high  temperature  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is 
considerably  stiffer  and  stronger  in  its  habit  than  the 
Cyanophyllum,  and  does  not  require  anything  like 
the  amount  of  room  to  show  itself  to  advantage. 
It  roots  freely  from  either  the  leading  points  or  from 
the  side  shoots  that  come  up  after  the  leader  has 
been  cut  away,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  very  brisk  heat 
with  a  bell-glass  over  it  till  rooted.  It  is  of  much 
slower  growth  than  the  Cyanophyllum,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  does  not  require  potting  on  quite  so  fast. 
The  same  compost  as  recommended  for  Cyanophyllum 
will  do  for  this  plant. 

Marantas  are  a  class  of  very  highly  ornamental  stove 
plants,  all  the  species  being  extremely  beautiful. 
They  require  a  high  humid  heat  to  grow  them  to 
perfection,  and  they  should  be  kept  shaded  from  strong 
sunshine  at  all  times,  or  they  will  soon  lose  their 
lustre.  They  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  crowns, 
and  this  operation  ought  to  be  done  in  the  early  spring 
months,  just  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  starting  into 
fresh  growth.  After  the  divided  crowns  have  been 
re-potted  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  good  bottom 
heat,  and  be  kept  very  close  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to 
the  ordinary  stove  temperature.  The  soil  in  which 
they  generally  succeed  very  well  is  rough  peat  and 
fibrous  loam  in  equal  parts,  with  a  good  dash  of  silver- 
sand  and  charcoal  well  incorporated  with  it.  The 
larger  the  plants  the  rougher  the  potting  material 
should  be.  Marantas  will  not  thrive  in  a  close  compost, 
and  as  they  all  have  very  thick  fleshy  roots,  they 
require  an  abundance  of  water,  a  porous  soil  and  good 
heat  to  grow  them  well.  M.  Veitchii  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  tall-growing  kinds,  and  M.  Massan- 
geana  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  dwarf  forms  ;  but 
there  are  a  good  number  of  kinds  to  choose  from,  and 
I  will  leave  this  matter  to  individual  taste.  All 
Marantas  have  a  glossy  or  satiny  surface  to  their  foliage, 
and  are  really  better  without  syringing,  provided  a 


good  humid  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  from  the 
floors  and  stages  upon  which  they  stand.  These 
plants,  as  well  as  others  of  a  similar  character,  soon 
show  any  speck  of  dirt  upon  their  foliage,  and  syringing 
often  leaves  marks  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf  that  is 
very  noticeable.  It  is  better  to  sponge  the  plants 
occasionally  with  a  mixture  of  Fir  Tree  Oil,  which 
imparts  to  the  foliage  a  rich  shining  lustre. 

Alocasias  stand  pre-eminently  forward  as  plants  with 
a  rich  lustre  on  the  foliage  that  is  attractive  to  all  who 
see  them.  Their  style  of  growth  may  appear  somewhat 
stiff,  but  when  good  specimens  are  obtained  they  lose 
this  appearance  to  a  very  great  extent.  Being  plants 
from  a  torrid  clime,  they  naturally  require  a  good  heat 
to  bring  out  their  rich  colours.  They  are  usually 
propagated  by  division  of  the  crowns,  or,  in  the  case  of 
new  kinds,  by  cutting  the  stem  into  a  number  of 
divisions  where  shoots  appear  likely  to  break  out. 
They  require  very  close  quarters  after  potting  until 
they  make  good  root  action.  Large  plants  should  be 
shaken  out  every  year,  and  re-potted  into  very  rough 
material.  That  recommended  for  Marantas  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well,  keeping  the  plants  well  shaded 
and  in  a  good  growing  temperature.  A.  macrorhiza 
variegata  is  a  very  large-growing  species,  and  when  at 
its  best  requires  a  great  deal  of  room.  It  is  not  a  good 
kind  for  moving  about  to  shows,  as  its  large  leaves  are 
apt  to  be  readily  broken  in  transit.  A.  Sanderiana 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer  kinds,  its 
peculiar  cut  foliage  and  distinct  white  veins  rendering 
it  very  conspicuous.  A.  metallica  is  one  of  the  best  when 
under  good  cultivation,  and  a  well-grown  plant  of  it  is 
worth  inspecting  at  any  time.  Its  metallic-coloured 
foliage  will  be  known  to  nearly  all  who  have  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  stove  plants.  All  the  species  are 
rich  in  foliage,  and  they  form  a  very  important  class  of 
stove  plants. 

Cissus  discolor  is  a  very  richly  coloured  plant,  and 
a  quick-growing  stove  climber,  requiring  to  be  kept  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  it  will  soon  lose  its  rich 
lustre.  It  is  a  plant  well  known  to  nearly  all  who 
possess  a  stove,  and  scarcely  needs  describing.  It 
makes  a  capital  plant  for  covering  a  wall,  or  for  rafters 
where  its  shoots  can  hang  loosely  and  show  themselves 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  roots  freely  from  cuttings, 
and  a  few  plants  should  be  rooted  every  season,  as 
young  plants  are  very  useful  for  placing  in  suspending 
baskets,  or  for  almost  any  kind  of  festooning  work. 

Phyllotainium  Lindenii  is  a  grand  ornamental 
Aroid,  and  makes  a  very  fine  exhibition  plant  when  well 
cultivated.  The  form  of  the  leaf  is  sagittate  or  arrow- 
shaped,  and  very  large  under  good  cultivation.  Its 
colour  is  bright  green,  the  centre  part  of  the  leaf  and 
primary  veins  being  a  beautiful  silvery  white.  It 
requires  a  good  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  does 
not  care  for  being  too  much  disturbed  at  the  roots.  A 
compost  of  very  rough  loam  and  peat  with  broken 
charcoal  suits  it  well,  and  after  potting  it  should  be 
allowed  to  commence  making  fresh  rootlets  before 
giving  the  ball  of  soil  too  much  water.  It  also  derives 
much  benefit  from  a  good  sharp  bottom  heat.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  division  of  the  crowns,  and  is  a  plant 
deserving  of  good  cultivation. 

Philodendron  Carderi  is  an  exquisite  ornamental 
foliaged  plant ;  the  colour  is  a  kind  of  bottle-green 
with  a  satiny  lustre,  the  venation  being  marked  out  by 
a  strong  glaucous  tint.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  and 
well  adapted  for  clinging  to  damp  walls  in  a  stove  or 
for  pillars.  It  may  be  propagated  by. cutting  the  stem 
into  lengths,  each  length  having  a  growing  eye  in  the 
axil  of  the  leaf.  It  requires  a  good  stove  temperature 
to  show  its  best  characters  to  perfection. 

A  great  variety  of  other  subjects  exist  with  highly 
ornamental  foliage.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Campylobotrys,  a  genus  of  low-growing  stove  plants 
with  rich  bronzy  coloured  foliage  ;  also  Cyrtoderias  of 
sorts,  small  low-growing  trailing  plants  with  both 
ornamental  foliage  and  flowers.  Dichorisandras  and 
Dieffenbachias,  both  plants  with  rich-coloured  foliage, 
are  always  attractive  ornamental  objects  when  clean 
and  under  good  cultivation.  Crotons,  Dracaenas  and 
Begonias  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  all  of  which  add  elegance  and  lustre  to  the 
general  collection  of  ornamental  foliaged  plants.  The 
high  colours  and  graceful  habit  of  some  of  the  Crotons 
would  be  sadly  missed  in  the  general  arrangement  of  a 
collection  of  plants,  so  would  the  high  colours  exhibited 
by  the  Dracaenas,  were  they  to  be  excluded  from  the 
lists  of  ornamental  plants.  Cleanliness  is  the  principal 
thing  in  keeping  all  the  plants  enumerated  in  a 
healthy  and  presentable  condition,  provided  they  have 
the  other  requisites — which  are  heat  and  moisture,  and 
without  which  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  grow  any  of  the 
plants  named  in  these  remarks.  —  TV.  G. 

{To  le  continued.) 


THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

“  Poor,  unfortunate  society  !”  was  the  staple  excla¬ 
mation  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  Thursday  morning, 
followed  by  the  general  remark,  “A  fine  show,  but 
awful  weather  !” — a  description  of  the  situation  which 
was  absolutely  true  in  every  particular.  The  weather 
broke  on  Wednesday,  giving  the  Regent’s  Park  autho¬ 
rities  a  taste  of  its  inconvenience.  In  the  night  a 
strong  south-westerly  gale  sprang  up,  and  blowing 
strongly  off  the  Thames  on  to  the  tents,  threatened  for 
a  time  to  bring  them  to  the  ground.  The  whole  of  the 
exhibits  are  arranged  in  two  large  tents,  the  smaller 
one  being  devoted  exclusively  to  the  produce  of  the 
market  growers  for  Covent  Garden,  and  right  nobly 
do  “the  growers”  maintain  their  high  reputation. 
The  larger  of  the  two  marquees — one  of  Mr.  Unite’s 
best — contains  a  most  admirable  collection  of  plants, 
considering  the  circumstances  and  the  place — a  city 
garden.  Orchids  and  Roses  are  the  bright  particular 
features,  and  of  the  former  it  may  truly  be  said  that  no 
finer  display  has  been  seen  in  London  since  the  Orchid 
Conference  at  South  Kensington,  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Baron  Schroder  right  royally  supports  the  Council  in 
sending  a  magnificent  group— by  far  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  exhibition.  Fortunately  for  the 
society,  and  no  less  for  the  admirable  lawn,  the  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  taken  to  lay  down  wooden  flooring  on 
all  the  gangways,  so  that  visitors  need  not  be  in  the 
least  afraid  of  damp  under  foot.  Notwithstanding  the 
rain,  there  was  a  good  number  of  visitors  present  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  shortly  after  three  o’clock  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  visited  the  show, 
and  was  escorted  round  the  tents  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  stayed  fully  an 
hour,  and  appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  the  various 
exhibits. 

The  staging  in  the  main  tent  is  confined  to  the 
centre,  a  wide  border  on  the  sides  being  devoted  to  the 
Roses,  &c.,  stood  on  the  grass.  Taking  the  stage  first, 
the  visitor’s  eye,  on  entering,  catches  a  handsome 
group  of  Orchids — Cattleyas,  Lmlias,  Odontoglossums, 
Cypripediums,  &c. — from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton  ;  then  turning  to  the  left  is  seen  a  noble  bank 
of  similarly  gorgeous  flowers.  First  comes  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  with  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  collection — mainly  comprising  Odontoglossums, 
but  lightened  up  by  a  few  brilliant  Cattleyas,  such  as 
the  lovely  new  C.  Rothschildiana — and  here  also 
was  a  striking  new  Scuticaria,  named  Keyseriana, 
in  compliment  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  To  the  St. 
Albans  group  succeeds  a  pretty  lot  of  cut  flowers 
of  Orchids,  some  dozen  bunches  being  staged  by 
Major  Lendy,  Sunbury  House,  Sunbury-on-Thames. 
Next  comes  a  large  collection  of  specimens  and  half 
specimens — fine  pieces  _  of  Lrelia  purpurata,  various 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglots,  Cypripedium  Lawrenciana,  and 
a  noble  mass  of  Cattleya  citrina  from  Mr.  J.  Cypher  of 
Cheltenham.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  of  Fernside,  Bickley, 
follows  with  an  exceedingly  choice  group  of  Odonto¬ 
glossums,  rich  in  the  fine  varieties  for  which  his 
collection  is  noted.  Then  comes  a  small,  but  well 
varied  collection  from  Mr.  East,  gardener  to  F.  Wigan, 
Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  leading  up  to  the 
noble  groups  from  Baron  Schroder,  which  includes,, 
among  other  striking  objects,  well-bloomed  specimens 
of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  (a  noble  example  with  six 
spikes),  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
in  pale  and  bright  rose-coloured  varieties,  a  remarkable 
display  of  various  forms  of  0.  crispum,  and  by  no 
means  least  of  all  in  interest,  the  only  plant  believed  to 
be  in  the  country  of  the  pure  white  Aerides  Williamsi. 
To  the  Baron’s  collection  succeeds  one  of  considerable 
extent  from  the  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and 
which  includes  many  sterling  novelties  and  species  of 
rare  interest. 

On  the  opposite  side,  still  continuing  our  tour  round, 
comes  a  grand  group  of  eight  plants  of  show  and 
fancy  Pelargoniums,  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  the 
latter  being  of  large  size  and  bloomed  to  perfection. 
Then  comes  an  admirable  foil  in  the  form  of  a  large 
contribution  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ;  a  capital 
assortment  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in  small 
and  half  specimens,  mainly  of  the  ornamental  foliaged 
class.  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  of  Lower  Edmonton, 
stage  a  capital  group  of  market  Pelargoniums  of  the 
decorative  type ;  and  these  are  followed  by  a 
singularly  handsome  lot  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
from  Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal  ; 
followed  in  turn  by  a  capital  display  of  Tuberous 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  ; 
and  a  small  group  of  Orchids  and  Maidenhair  Ferns 
from  Messrs.  Page  &  Sons,  Grove  Nursery,  Teddington, 
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Turning  next  to  the  sides,  the  visitor  will  admire  a 
grand'  display  of  pot  Eoses,  the  best  we  shall  see  in 
London  this  season,  and  which  are  shown  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  fill  one  side.  First  come  Messrs.  William 
Paul  &  Son  with  a  grand  lot  of  half-specimens,  taste¬ 
fully  relieved  with  a  few  standards,  and  set  off  in  front 
with  a  fine  lot  of  cut  blooms.  These  are  succeeded  by 
large  contributions  of  a  similar  character  from  Mr.  W. 
Eumsey,  Waltham  Cross  ;  and  Mr.  Turner,  Slough  ; 
which  in  turn  are  succeeded  by  a  very  handsome  group 
of  Japanese  Maples,  dotted  with  superbly-bloomed 
specimens  of  Lilium  Harrisii,  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora  and  Moutan  Preonies,  from  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Then,  in  the  opposite 
corners  of  the  tent,  will  be  found  some  very  fine 
specimen  Eoses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and 
Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  the  latter  having  also 
sent  in  a  fine  bank  of  smaller  specimens,  which  are 
followed  in  order  by  a  very  handsome  contribution 
from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  consisting  of  a  grand 
group  of  new  Caladiums,  and  an  equally  fine  display 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  fine  foliage 
plants.  Mr.  W.  Jceton,  Putney,  has  staged  next  a 
neat  group  of  Palms,  Dracaena  Lindenii,  &c.,  which 
contrast  admirably  with  a  very  showy  group  of  Azaleas 
from  Mr.  Turner.  These  are  set  off  on  the  opposite 
side  by  a  very  good  lot  of  Caladiums  shown  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  gardener  to  W.  Mellor,  Esq.,  Chingford. 
Mr.  K.  Drost,  Eichmond,  has  also  a  capital  group  of 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  which  in 
turn  are  succeeded  by  a  very  showy  group  of  Cinerarias 
and  Mimulus  from  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  large  Palms,  Dracaenas,  &c. , 
from  Mr.  Iceton. 

In  the  second  tent  a  magnificent  group  of  plants  is 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Sweet,  New  Lodge,  Whetstone. 
The  corners  of  the  group  are  rounded  off,  giving  the 
whole  a  fine  effect.  It  includes  Ericas,  Chrysanthemum 
coronarium  (double  yellow),  Mignonette,  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Asparagus,  Petunias,  and  Cocos. 
Another  fine  group  in  this  same  competition  is  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  Eochford,  Mill  Lane  Nursery,  Cheshunt. 
It  includes  Ficus  elastica,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Mig¬ 
nonette,  Palms,  Ferns,  Ehodanthe  Manglesi,  Spiraea, 
Calceolarias,  and  others.  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  Lower 
Edmonton,  have  a  capital  group,  consisting  of  Hydran¬ 
geas,  Pelargoniums, Zonal  Pelargoniums, Fuchsias,  Lilies 
and  Spiraeas.  Mr.  G.  Braid  shows  a  fine  group,  consisting 
chiefly  of  show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  in  48-sized 
pots.  The  plants  are  of  a  large  size  and  freely  flowered. 
Mr.  G.  Poulton,  Angel  Eoad,  Edmonton,  has  a  grand 
mass  of  Coleus  of  one  variety,  backed  up  by  Lilium 
candidum  and  L.  longiflorum.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton,  exhibits  a  most  attractive  group  of  Ferns, 
including  Davallias,  Adiantums,  Nephrolepis,  Pteris, 
as  well  as  Aralias,  Crotons,  &c. ,  all  most  tastefully  and 
attractively  arranged.  Another  large  and  varied  group 
is  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  including  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Hydrangeas,  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  all  very  showy  and  attractive. 

Hardy  plants  in  great  variety  are  shown  by  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The  group 
includes  Liliums,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Polemonium, 
Silene  virginica,  S.  pennsylvanica,  Primula  Sieboldi, 
Iris  pumila  ccerulea,  Cypripedium  calceolus,  C.  occi¬ 
dental,  and  others.  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel 
exhibit  a  well  grown  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
in  large  pots.  It  includes  Aquilegia  chrysantha, 
Lychnis  Haageana,  Spiraea  palmata,  Lilium  pomponium 
verum,  L.  colchicum,  L.  longiflorum  Harrisii,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  spectabile,  Lychnis  vespertina  plena,  Geum 
coccineum  flore  pleno,  and  Iris  in  variety.  A  large, 
varied  and  beautiful  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  is 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  including  such  things 
as  Caltha  palustris  flore  pleno,  Saxifraga  granulata 
flore  pleno,  Polemonium  reptans,  Gentiana  acaulis, 
Adonis  vernalis,  Polemonium  Eichardsoni,  Primula 
Sieboldi,  Corydalis  nobilis,  and  others.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
also  exhibits  a  large  group  of  Daffodils  and  many  other 
beautiful  hardy  bulbs.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  have  a  similarly  fine  and  extensive  group  of 
Daffodils,  and  a  great  number  of  bulbous,  herbaceous 
and  Alpine  plants.  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  of  Twickenham, 
has  a  fine  group  of  cut  flowers,  as  grown  for  market 
purposes.  They  include  Narcissus  biflorus,  N.  poeticus 
and  varieties,  N.  incomparabilis  and  varieties,  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Trollius,  Myosotis  dis- 
sitiflora,  Anemone  coronaria  in  great  variety,  Spiraea 
japonica,  Eanunculus  aconitifolius  flore  pleno,  Tulips, 
and  other  things,  which  make  up  a  most  attractive 
group,  the  fragrance  of  which  is  also  very  powerful. 

A  beautiful  group  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  comes 


from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton.  They  are  dwarf,  with  flowers  of  large  size, 
rich  and  varied  in  colour  and  markings.  They  are 
edged  with  Mimulus  Harrisoni,  Centaurea  Candida, 
and  Adiantums.  There  are  also  Carnations,  Spiraeas, 
and  Pelargoniums.  A  magnificent  group  of  Tulips 
and  Narcissi  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Walker, 
Whitton,  Middlesex.  A  varied  assortment  of  Tulips 
are  included  in  the  group,  such  as  Parrot  Tulips,  and 
many  beautiful  single  varieties  as  well  as  double.  The 
Narcissi  are  chiefly  of  the  N.  poeticus  type.  Irises 
and  Doronicums  add  variety,  and  all  are  cut  with 
long  stalks,  and  neatly  staged.  A  tastefully  got  up 
group  comes  from  Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  Lily 
Gardens,  Twickenham.  The  back-ground  consists  of 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  the  groundwork  of 
Adiantums,  and  a  crescent  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
occupies  the  central  part  on  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
one  pyramidal  mass  occupies  each  end  on  a  groundwork 
of  moss.  Mr.  P.  H.  Garcia,  Central  Avenue,  Covent 
Garden,  has  three  large  and  magnificent  bouquets. 
One  is  made  of  white  flowers  and  Adiantums  ;  another 
with  pink  Cattleyas  over  the  white  ;  while  a  third 
consists  of  Eoses.  He  has  also  some  beautiful 
wreaths  and  crosses. 

Cut  blooms  of  hardy  plants  are  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt  ;  and  cut 
Eoses  are  contributed  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Thame ; 
Eumsey,  Waltham  Cross  ;  and  Turner,  Slough.  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  show,  decorative  and  fancy,  are  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes ;  they  are  grown  in  48-sized  pots, 
and  exhibit  a  wonderful  amount  of  foliage  and  bloom 
in  such  small  space  ;  the  flowers  are  also  of  large  size 
and  rich  in  colour.  The  group  consists  of  fifty  plants. 
Calceolarias  in  grand  form  come  from  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  The  flowers  are  large, 
extremely  varied  in  colour  and  rich  in  the  markings  ; 
others  are  seifs  and  the  plants  are  dwarf,  covering  the 
pots  with  their  leaves  ;  they  also  show  some  boxes  of 
Pelargonium  flowers  done  up  in  trusses.  A  very  dwarf 
group  in  48-sized  pots  is  also  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  &  J. 
Hayes.  A  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  remarkably  fine 
zonal  varieties  is  also  contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell. 

In  the  way  of  fruit,  first  comes  a  collection  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Covent  Garden,  including  Oranges, 
Apples,  Madeira  Bananas,  Grapes,  and  Cranberries. 
A  box  of  Chinese  Lychees  is  also  rather  a  novel  exhibit 
at  a  London  exhibition.  Bound  White  Potatos  from 
Malta  are  also  to  be  seen.  A  collection  of  Apples  in 
good  preservation  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex  ;  and  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (Mr. 
G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener),  The  Grange,  Wallington, 
has  also  a  fine  collection  of  Apples  ;  as  have  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  Melons  from  the 
Channel  Islands  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Monro, 
Covent  Garden.  He  has  also  Grapes  and  Peas,  the 
latter  a  very  fine  sample.  Some  President  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  Strawberries  in  fine  condition  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Vert,  gardener  to  Lord  Braybrook,  Audley-end, 
Saffron  Waldon,  concludes  the  list. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  the  show  is  a  fine  one  in 
many  respects,  and  we  trust  that  —  although  it  is  still 
raining  as  we  go  to  press — it  may  be  fine  to-morrow 
(Friday),  so  that  the  Society’s  impoverished  exchequer 
may  be  replenished  by  means  of  a  large  attendance. 

List  of  Awards. 

Group  of  Plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not  exceeding 
150  ft.  square  (nurserymen).— Silver  Cup  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons. 

Group  of  Plants,  as  above  (market  growers). — Silver  Cups  to 
Mr.  J.  Sweet  and  Mr.  W.  Iceton  ;  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medals 
to  Mr.  H.  B.  May  and  Mr.  E.  Rochford  ;  Silver  Flora  Medal 
to  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes  ;  and  Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Mr. 
G.  Braid. 

Group  of  Orchids  arranged  with  foliage  plants  (open).-  Silver 
Cup  to  Baron  Schroder. 

Group  of  Orchids— Not  more  than  0  plants  (nurserymen). — 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher. 

Orchids — 12  varieties,  cut  spikes  or  bunches,  distinct.  To  be 
shown  in  glasses  (open).— Silver  Flora  Medal  to  Major  Lendy. 
Group  of  Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossums — Not  more 
than  25  plants  (open).— Silver-gilt  Medal  to  H.  M.  Pollett, 
Esq. 

Group  of  Cattleyas  and  L alias — Combined  or  separate 
group  of  15  distinct  (open).— Silver  Cup  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher. 
Group  of  12  Roses,  in  pots  (open). — Silver  Cup  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son;  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  Geo. 
Jackman  &  Son ;  and  Silver  Flora  Medal  to  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
Roses— 24  cut  blooms,  not  less  than  12  varieties  (open).— Silver 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Mr.  W.  Rumsey  ;  Silver  Flora  Medal 
to  Mr.  C.  Turner  ;  Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Mr.  J.  Walker. 
Group  of  9  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  pots  (open). —  Silver 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Group  of  9  Pelargoniuns — Show,  Decorative,  and  Fancy 
(open).— Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Mr.  C.  Turner;  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes. 


Group  of  50  Pelargoniums — Show,  Decorative,  and  Fancy 
(open).— Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes. 

Collection  of  Market  Flowers  (cut).— Silver  Cup,  given  hy 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 

Group  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  pots  (open). — Silver 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel; 
Silver  Flora  Medal  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ;  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Hardy  Plants— Cut  blooms  (open).— Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ;  Silver  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son. 

Group  of  25  Calceolarias,  in  pots  (open).— Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son  ;  Silver  Flora 
Medal  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  ;  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
to  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes. 

Miscellaneous  Objects  not  specially  mentioned  or  provided 
for  in  the  foregoing  Classes.— Silver  Cups  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Messrs.  F,' 
Sander  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons  for  Group  of  Orchids  ;  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Mr.  P.  H.  Garcia,  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Mr.  William  Rumsey,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  F.  Wigan,  Esq. 
Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Mr.  G.  Munro,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Thomas,  and  Messrs.  George  Jackman  &  Son.  Silver 
Banksian  Medals  to  M.  Meller,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co. 

- - 

otes  from  Scotland. 


Vegetable  Notes. — It  is  a  fact  well  known  that 
“the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley.  ’  ’ 
So  Burns  wrote,  and  cultivators  are  often  wrong  in 
their  calculations  when  doing  their  best  to  raise  crops 
as  early  and  as  fine  as  circumstances  will  allow.  This 
year — like  some  previous  seasons — we  have  made  the 
usual  efforts  to  get  our  crops  as  early  as  possible,  but 
there  has  been  more  haste  than  good  speed.  We  notice 
that  Potatos  planted  early  are  not  so  forward  as  those 
put  in  two  months  later,  they  being  more  weakly  in 
growth.  Peas  raised  in  boxes,  and  forwarded  with 
much  care  and  attention,  are  no  farther  advanced  than 
those  sown  in  the  open  ground  six  weeks  later,  which 
are  stronger  than  the  former.  Cauliflowers  sown  in 
spring,  and  grown  on  slowly  under  protection,  are  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  those  grown  in  frames 
through  the  winter  with  careful  attention.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  curled  Kale,  Bore¬ 
cole,  and  Leeks.  The  season  is  certainly  very  late,  but 
vegetation  has  made  excellent  progress  during  the  second 
week  of  May.  Onions  have  come  up  remarkably  well, 
though  late  ;  so  also  have  Parsnips  and  Carrots  on 
land  which  has  been  well  ridged  and  subsequently 
forked.  All  crops  are  looking  healthy,  and  we  hope 
to  see  a  good  vegetable  year.  Parsley  has  been  very 
abundant  and  good,  while  Spinach  has  suffered  more 
severely  than  we  ever  remember  it  doing. 

Since  hoe  and  prong  have  been  freely  applied  after 
the  frost-bound  land  was  thawed  and  warmed  by  the 
sun,  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  vegetables,  such  as 
early  Cabbage,  Spinach,  Eadishes  and  Lettuce,  have 
come  into  use  abundantly.  We  notice  that  among  a 
number  of  kinds  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  variety  called 
Dalkeith  has  stood  the  weather  by  far  the  best,  there 
being  no  losses  among  this  kind.  Early  London 
Cauliflower  and  Walcheren  have  stood  well  with  little 
protection.  True  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  has  outdistanced 
all  others  for  hardiness,  but  on  a  southern  exposure 
it  is  much  superior  to  that  facing  the  east  ;  the  latter 
plants  have  not  grown  to  half  the  size  of  the  former, 
and  a  fourth  of  them  perished.  Batavian  Endive  has 
stood  all  the  winter  exposed,  and  is  in  fair  condition. 
Seeds  have  mostly  come  up  well,  and  there  are  few 
blanks  among  any  of  the  sowings.  Where  light  sandy 
soil  has  been  spread  over  seed  faces  for  seed  sowing,  the 
advantage  gained  is  very  striking.  Early  Milan  Turnip 
again  comes  to  the  front  as  a  valuable  acquisition,  but 
during  hot  dry  weather  it  becomes  hot,  stringy  and 
unpalatable.  — Caledonian. 


May  Floral  Fashions. — Corsage  bouquets  are 
now  rarely  worn  in  the  street.  They  are  considered 
too  conspicuous  for  the  prevailing  taste  in  street 
costume,  which  is  modest  and  quiet.  Sometimes 
a  small  cluster  of  Violets  is  worn,  but  no  other 
flowers,  unless  in  carriage  dress.  Bridal  bouquets  are 
decidedly  smaller,  and  take  more  the  form  of  a  “bunch” 
than  a  bouquet.  They  are  caught  together  and  have 
no  stiff  form.  Orange  blossoms,  white  Orchids,  or 
Lilacs  are  the  favourite  flowers  composing  them. 
Bridesmaids’  bouquets  are  still  large,  but  are  very 
loosely  tied  together  with  ribbon.  Eibbon  of  width 
and  rich  quality  is  only  used  by  first-class  florists. 
The  narrow  inferior  kind  put  on  designs  some  years 
ago  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  A  great  deal  of  fruit 
is.  combined  with  the  flowers  sent  in  baskets  to 
steamers. — Fannie  A.  Benson,  in  American  Florist. 
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Auriculas  a  Generation  Ago  and  New. 

Turning  over  lately  the  pages  of  The  Florist  of  thirty- 
nine  years  back,  I  was  interested  in  noticing,  just  at 
this,  the  “Auricula  time,”  the  select  list  of  twelve 
Auriculas  furnished  by  Messrs.  Gaines,  of  Battersea  ; 
Holland,  of  Middleton  ;  Pope,  of  Birmingham  ;  Vialls, 
of  Northampton  ;  and  Mr.  John  Edwards.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  list,  with  the  votes  of  the  above  growers 
placed  against  each  variety: — 


Votes.  Name.  Raiser. 

5 .  Glory .  Taylor 

4 .  Champion .  Page 

4 .  Conqueror  of  Europe .  Waterhouse 

4 .  Ne  Plus  Ultra .  Fletcher 

4 .  Metropolitan  .  Redman 

3 .  Col.  Taylor  .  Leigh 

3 .  Countess  of  Wilton .  Cheetham 

3 .  Favourite .  Taylor 

3 .  Incomparable  .  ,, 

2 .  Apollo  .  Hudson 

2 .  Duke  of  Wellington  .  Dickson 

2 .  Freedom  .  Booth. 


There  is  also  a  list  “from  our  note-book,”  as 
follows  :  — “  Green :  Leigh’s  Col.  Taylor,  Page’s  Cham¬ 
pion,  Yates’  Morris  Green  Hero  (new),  Lightbody’s 
Lord  Lyndocli.  Grey:  Cheetham’s  (not  Metcalfe’s) 
Lancashire  Hero,  Fletcher’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Conqueror 
of  Europe,  and  Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann.  White  :  Taylor’s 
Glory  (the  only  good  one)  and  Othello.  Selfs :  Kay’s 
Jupiter,  and  Martin’s  Eclipse  (new).’’ 

Great  advances  have  certainly  been  made  in  all  the 
classes  since  those  days,  when  so  many  varieties  that 
would  he  called  “rough  ”  now  could  he  included  in  a 
select  list  hy  leading  growers.  Of  the  sorts  named, 
Col.  Taylor,  Champion,  and  Freedom  (green  edge), 
Lancashire  Hero  and  Lovely  Ann  (grey),  Glory  and 
Countess  of  Wilton  (white),  are  the  only  ones  that 
would  be  looked  at  now.  Of  these,  Champion  and 
Freedom  are  but  rarely  seen,  both  being  difficult  to 
grow.  Lancashire  Hero  and  Lovely  Ann — the  first 
especially — are  still  highly  esteemed ;  each  has  the 
power  of  assuming  either  green  or  grey  edge,  beautiful 
alike  in  either  form.  Lovely  Ann,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Brocktank  once  pleasantly  said,  has  three  dresses,  deep 
green,  light  green,  and  grey,  and  whichever  it  pleases 
her  to  don  she  is  “  Lovely  Ann  ”  in  every  one  of  them. 

Prince  of  Green’s,  Monarch,  Talisman,  Abbe  Liszt, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  Edith  Potts  make  up  a 
goodly  list  of  fine  green  edges  of  more  or  less  recent 
introduction.  In  greys  we  have  had  George  Lightbody, 
Alex.  Meiklejohn,  John  Waterston,  and  Greyhound,  to 
name  a  few  among  the  best. 

Auricula  raisers  have  indeed  got  on  since  the  days 
when  Glory  could  be  described  among  white  edges  as 
“  the  only  good  one.”  True  Briton,  Smiling  Beauty, 
John  Simonite,  Acme,  Conservative,  Silvia,  and 
Magpie  (the  latter  a  most  exquisite  flower,  and  one  of 
Mr.  Horner’s  late  introductions)  have  been  given  to  us 
in  the  meantime,  and  doubtless  there  are  others  as 
beautiful  still  to  come  ;  but  the  Auricula  is  a  slow  plant 
in  the  matter  of  stock. 

As  to  the  richly-coloured  and  attractive  class  of  the 
seifs,  there  is  wealth  indeed  of  them.  Charles  J.  Perry, 
Helen  Lancaster,  Pizarro,  and  Lord  of  Lome  are 
beautiful  and  effective  flowers  among  the  older  sorts, 
but  are  now  being  surpassed  in  beauty  and  refinement 
by  such  splendid  sorts  as  Heroine,  Sapphire,  and  other 
of  Mr.  Homer’s  varieties. 

Despite  all  the  neglect  of  the  Auricula  in  recent 
times,  the  enthusiasm  and  skill  of  a  few  ardent  lovers 
of  the  flower  (chief  among  whom  is  Mr.  Homer),  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  good  work  of  the  Lightbodys,  Headleys, 
Traills,  and  others,  seem  to  have  placed  an  age 
between  us  and  the  days  when  The  Florist's  select  list 
was  published. — M.  R. 

The  Giant  or  Fancy  Polyanthus. 

The  Giant  or  Fancy  Polyanthus  is  rapidly  taking  a 
leading  place  as  a  plant  adapted  for  spring  and  early 
summer  decoration.  This  most  useful  flower  has 
become  largely  improved  of  late  ;  not  only  have  strong¬ 
growing  plants  bearing  large  and  bold  trusses  of 
handsome  flowers  been  obtained,  but  the  colours  have 
become  greatly  extended  also.  There  is,  too,  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  seed,  and  as  seed  is  now  fairly 
plentiful  and  good,  and  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is 
best  to  depend  upon  seedlings  every  year  rather  than 
upon  two-year  old  plants,  if  they  have  been  lifted, 
divided,  and  planted  out  for  further  use.  This  section 
of  Polyanthuses  is  also  known  as  Primrose  Polyanthus, 
Hybrid  Primrose,  &c.,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  them 
throw  up  first  of  all  blossoms  on  Primrose  stems,  and 


then  stout  stems  carrying  trusses  of  bloom.  They  are 
strong  growers,  very  free  of  bloom,  continuous  in 
flower,  and  make  a  display  right  up  to  the  time  of 
the  usual  summer  bedding  plants  going  out.  They  are 
very  hardy  too,  standing  all  weathers,  and  coming 
through  the  severest  winters  comparatively  unharmed. 

Some  persons  prefer  to  have  beds  of  mixed  colours, 
and  these  formed  a  very  fine  and  pleasing  feature  in 
the  London  parks  this  season.  Others  prefer  to  have 
them  in  colours,  such  as  white,  yellow,  purple,  crimson, 
&c.,  and  they  come  fairly  true  from  seed.  But  which¬ 
ever  way  they  are  used,  they  appear  to  give  great 
satisfaction,  provided  seed  of  a  good  strain  is  obtained. 
An  inferior  one  is  scarcely  worth  growing  ;  therefore 
a  little  care  is  necessary  in  these  matters. 

Now,  many  people  who  sow  seeds  do  it  too  late 
in  the  season,  with  the  result  that  by  the  autumn  the 
plants  are  small  instead  of  lusty  and  strong,  and  but 
few  of  them  bloom  the  following  spring.  Others  who 
sow  earlier  sow  their  seeds  on  a  warm  dry  spot  in  their 
gardens,  and  take  but  little  care  of  them  ;  with  the 
result  that  not  a  few  of  the  plants  become  dried  up  if 
the  seeds  germinate,  which  they  frequently  do  under 
such  circumstances  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner. 
This  is  not  the  best  way  of  sowing ;  seeds  of  a  good 
strain  deserve  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  treated  better 
than  merely  sowing  them  in  an  exposed  place  in  the  open. 

I  strongly  recommend  sowing  in  April  or  May  in 
well-drained  pans,  pots  or  shallow  boxes,  placing  over 
the  drainage  some  rough  sifted  soil,  and  then  a  good 
fine  sandy  compost.  Press  this  down  firmly  until  the 
surface  is  made  level,  and  scatter  the  seed  thinly  upon 
it,  covering  slightly  with  a  sandy  mixture.  These 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  a  shady  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  germination  is  helped  by  putting 
pieces  of  glass  over  the  pans  or  pots  and  keeping  them 
shaded  from  the  hot  sun.  When  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  are  best  pricked  off  into  other 
pots  or  boxes,  and  finally  planted  out  in  a  nursery  bed 
previous  to  placing  in  the  flower  beds  in  the  autumn. 

Seeds  of  Primroses — true  Primroses — can  also  be  had 
in  colours,  such  as  white,  purple,  crimson,  yellow,  &c. , 
and  treated  as  in  the  case  of  the  Polyanthuses,  sowing 
at  the  same  time.  With  care  in  selection  high- 
coloured  Primroses  are  now  quite  abundant,  and  also 
found  very  effective  for  spring  display.  But  it  should 
be  stated  that  too  much  of  what  is  sold  as  coloured 
hybrid  Primrose  is  simply  the  seed  of  fancy  or  giant 
Polyanthus,  and  persons  who  expect  to  have  Primroses 
are  therefore  greatly  disappointed.  I  have  simply  to 
add,  procure  seed  from  a  reliable  source,  and  the  chance 
of  disappointment  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. — 
R.  B.  - •>£*> - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Androsace  coronopifolia. 

This  is  a  very  neat,  white-flowering  species,  the  flowers 
being  produced  in  great  abundance  on  short  umbels. 
Our  plants  have  stood  the  winter  as  well  as  any  of  the 
Alpines  we  have,  and  just  now  they  look  exceedingly 
pretty  amongst  other  dwarf-growing  plants.  Our  stiff 
soil  appears  to  suit  it  well,  which  is  more  than  we  can 
say  of  some  of  the  genus.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  sow  seed  of  this  species  every  year,  it  being,  unlike 
many  of  the  species,  a  biennial,  and  liable  to  be  lost 
unless  care  is  taken  to  save  seed. 

Aubrietia  Hendersoni. 

The  Aubrietias  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  render  a 
note  on  them  nearly  devoid  of  interest.  The  subject  of 
this  note  is,  however,  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  On  the  heavy  soil  here  it  is  by  far  the  best 
coloured  Aubrietia  we  have,  and  is  a  most  charming  and 
useful  spring-flowering  plant. 

Caltha  palustris. 

What  a  grand  mass  of  golden  yellow  colour  the  Marsh 
Marigold  is  giving  just  now  !  In  the  bog-bed  it  is  one 
of  the  first  plants  to  brighten  up  the  spring,  and  one 
that  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  where  a  damp 
corner  can  be  found  for  it.  We  grow  a  double  form, 
but  it  does  not  come  so  fine  as  the  common  single 
form.  C.  leptosepala,  the  white-flowered  Marsh  Mari¬ 
gold,  a  native  of  North  America,  is  an  interesting 
flower  to  grow  with  the  yellow  species,  but  not  so 
thoroughly  showy  as  our  native  plant. 

Phlox  stellaria. 

Amongst  the  Alpine  species  of  Phlox,  this  one  is  well 
worth  growing,  either  as  an  edging  or  in  masses  on  the 
rockery.  It  is  something  like  Primula  obconica  in 
colour,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Alpine  section. 
Our  plants  flower  a  little  ahead  of  P.  verna,  which  is 
a  good  companion  for  P.  stellaria.  — J.  W.  0. ,  Pinner. 


Triteleia  hniflora  lilacina. 

Pretty  as  the  pale-coloured  typical  form  is,  it  cannot 
vie  with  this  variety,  whose  flowers  are  of  the  most 
charming  clear  sky-blue  with  a  more  deeply-coloured 
midrib.  When  the  sun  is  warm  and  bright  the  flowers 
respond  to  it  in  a  manner  that  shows  the  nature  of  the 
weather  they  like.  Now  the  flowers  of  the  ordinary 
form  appear  under  these  conditions  almost  white,  so 
that  T.  u.  lilacina  shows  up  to  advantage,  and  its 
lanceolate  segments  spread  in  a  Star-like  manner.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick. 

- *>^<* - 

ALLOTMENT  GARDENING. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  in  various 
papers,  but  nowhere,  I  venture  to  think,  has  allotment 
gardening  been  more  practically  successful  than  at 
Barkston-le-Willows,  Lincolnshire.  I  think  a  few 
remarks  as  to  how  this  came  about  may  interest  your 
readers,  and,  perhaps,  in  these  days  of  agricultural 
depression,  when  agricultural  land  can  scarcely  be  let 
at  any  price,  some  small  landowners  may  see  their  way 
clear  to  allot  a  portion  of  their  estates  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  so  realise  better  returns  than  they  have 
done  lately.  To  commence  with,  Barkston  has  been 
favoured  in  having  had  among  its  inhabitants  some 
kind-hearted  people,  who,  at  their  decease,  left  certain 
lands,  the  annual  rent  of  which  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  coals,  &c.,  by  the 
clergyman  or  churchwardens  for  the  time  being.  The 
fields  were  let  to  farmers  who  held  the  adjoining  land, 
for  the  mere  price  of  an  old  song,  as  the  saying  goes, 
with  the  result  that  only  enough  money  was  forth¬ 
coming  to  buy  10  cwt.  of  coals  each  for  a  few  poor  old 
widows  in  the  almshouses  ;  whilst  the  farmers,  having 
already  more  land  than  they  could  manage,  got  what 
crops  they  could  off  the  land,  and  leaving  it  in  a  great 
measure  to  shift  for  itself,  soon  had  it  full  of  all  kinds 
of  weeds,  and  eventually  were  not  able  to  get  a  crop  at  all. 

Time  went  on,  and  years  rolled  by,  when  one  of  these 
farmers  failed,  and  his  farm  was  advertised  to  be  let. 
A  short  time  before  this  event,  a  younger  clergyman 
had  come  into  the  living,  who  had  established  a 
circulating  library  and  reading-room,  the  advantages  of 
which  anyone  could  enjoy  by  paying  twopence  per 
month.  In  this  room  one  evening  the  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  was  this  said  farm,  and,  finally,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  said  that  the  rent  of  “Swain  Field  ”  (the  name  of 
the  field  in  question)  should  be  more  than  it  was,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  into  gardens  for  labourers,  as 
Barkston  at  that  time,  though  in  the  very  heart  of  an 
agricultural  district,  was  deficient  in  garden  ground. 

After  thoroughly  discussing  the  suggestion  among 
themselves,  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by 
every  householder  in  the  village,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  both  of  whom  characterised  the  proceedings  as 
“  danged  soft.”  This  petition  was  presented  to  the 
clergyman  before  alluded  to,  who,  after  consulting  the 
churchwardens,  said  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the 
village,  and  would  keep  many  of  the  men  from  the 
public-houses,  and  from  idling  about  in  the  streets. 

In  process  of  time  a  surveyor’s  services  were  called 
into  requisition,  and  the  field,  containing  a  little  more 
than  five  acres,  was  duly  measured  and  staked  out  into 
lots  of  600  square  yards  each  ;  these  stakes  were  then 
numbered,  and  the  numbers  were  given  by  ballot,  each 
man  drawing  a  number  out  of  the  box.  The  price 
charged  for  each  lot  was  five  shillings  per  annum,  and 
on  entering  into  possession  each  man  had  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  to  pay  for  tenant  right.  Being,  in 
January  last,  on  a  visit  near  the  place,  I  was  asked  if  I 
would  go  with  one  of  the  allotment  holders  to  see  how 
they  were  getting  on  with  their  gardens  ;  much  stress 
was  laid  on  their  gardens,  and  accordingly  I  went.  On 
arriving  at  the  field,  which  is  fully  a  mile  from  the 
village  (a  great  drawback  to  them),  I  was  surprised  to 
see  what  a  change  had  come  over  the  land  during  the 
four  years  they  had  rented  it ;  some  of  their  gardens 
were  sown  with  rye,  some  had  been  trenched,  others 
were  partly  dug,  and  scarcely  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  whole  field. 

My  companion  pointed  out  what  a  different  soil  it 
appeared  now,  and  said  he  had  had  his  ploughed  and 
manured,  and  it  was  presently  to  be  planted  with 
“spuds,”  i.e.,  Potatos.  I  was  also  pleased  to  hear 
that  another  field  was  to  be  parcelled  out  in  like 
manner,  as  another  farmer  who  held  it  had  died,  and 
they  had  given  his  trustees  notice  to  quit  the  field  in 
question.  After  I  had  left  my  informant,  I  thought 
this  surely  must  be  a  good  thing,  where  it  could  be 
applied,  to  raise  the  price  of  land  with  a  minimum  of 
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expense,  as  there  are  in  this  case  no  houses  to  build  on 
the  lots,  and  the  healthy  moral  impetus  given  the 
labourer  must  eventually  benefit  all  parties  concerned. 
—  TV.  H.  Smith,  The  Gardens,  Springfield,  Alderley 
Edge,  Cheshire,  May  14 th,  1888. 

- - 

BIG-NONIA  TWEEDIANA. 

This  magnificent  climber  comes  from  Buenos- Ayres, 
from  whence  several  other  fine  climbers  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country.  Although  originally 
brought  to  England  in  1838,  its  presence  in  greenhouses 
or  conservatories  is  exceptional  rather  than  the  rule. 
Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Macleay,  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley,  grows  it  in  a  stove  and  also  in  a 


Instances  of  this  nature  have  been  pointed  out  by 
various  observers  from  time  to  time. 

The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  generally 
described  as  yellow  ;  but  they  really  exhibit  two  or 
three  shades,  the  tube  being  clear  bright  yellow,  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  deeply-five-parted  limb  is  orange- 
yellow,  while  between  and  on  either  side  of  two  ridges 
of  the  corolla,  extending  down  into  the  throat,  are 
seven  to  nine  orange  lines.  The  individual  blooms  are 
borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  short  lateral 
branches,  and  being  freely  produced  all  along  the 
sprays  have  a  fine  effect.  The  large  bladder-like  calyx 
bears  a  great  number  of  glands  irregularly-dispersed 
over  it  and  sometimes  crowded,  similar  to  those  which 


down  festoon-like,  the  effect  when  in  flower  is  much 
improved.  Unlike  some  of  its  congeners  it  is  easily 
accommodated  as  regards  space,  having  slender  shoots, 
with  small,  thinly  disposed  evergreen  foliage — characters 
which  are  much  liked  in  climbing  plants,  as  they  can 
be  grown  without  their  unduly  shading  the  subjects 
underneath  them. 

“Like  most  other  Bignonias  some  little  discrimination 
is  required  in  pruning  or  cutting  back,  as  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  from  the 
ripened  wood  of  the  previous  season’s  growth  ;  therefore 
it  follows,  that  the  proper  time  to  thin  out  or  prune  the 
plant  would  be  immediately  after  flowering,  which  is 
our  practice.  After  this,  to  encourage  a  good  growth 


Bignonia  Tweediana  :  Flowers  Yellow. 


greenhouse,  the  chief  difference  in  his  experience  being 
that  it  flowers  earlier  in  the  higher  temperature.  The 
flowering  sprays  consist  of  long  slender  shoots,  well 
furnished  with  evergreen,  opposite,  compound  leaves, 
consisting  of  a  single  pair  of  lance-shaped,  acuminate 
leaflets,  generally  marked  with  numerous  small  darkly- 
coloured  glands  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  leaflet  especially.  "What  the  economy 
of  these  glands  might  be,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  without  actual  observation  of  the  intercourse 
existing  between  them  and  insects  in  their  native 
country  and  under  natural  conditions.  Probably  it  is 
one  of  the  many  schemes  of  nature  to  preserve  the 
proper  equilibrium  between  one  kind  of  animal  and 
another,  especially  as  far  as  plants  themselves,  like  the 
Bignonia,  is  concerned.  The  glands  in  question  might 
furnish  food  for  certain  insects  that  serve  to  keep  others 
(which  might  be  injurious  to  the  Bignonia)  in  check. 


occur  on  the  leaves.  The  plant  climbs  by  means  of 
hooks  at  the  apex  of  the  leaves  ;  the  hooks  representing 
three  modified  leaflets,  as  in  many  other  Bignonias. 
These  processes  are,  however,  sometimes  entirely  absent, 
when  the  leaves,  in  the  adult  state  of  the  plant  at  least, 
simply  terminate  abruptly. 

Mr.  Frank  Ross,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
specimens  illustrated,  writes  :  —  “  This  handsome 
climbing  plant  is  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  being 
in  no  wise  fastidious  as  to  either  soil  or  temperature, 
succeeding  equally  well  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  stove. 
We  have  it  planted  out  in  both,  and  in  each  case  it  is 
merely  run  along  a  single  wire  under  a  rafter,  where 
without  much  attention  in  the  matter  of  training  it 
soon  forms  a  graceful  wreath-like  cordon.  Its  own 
three  forked  hooked  tendrils  keep  it  up  in  a  much  more 
natural  form  than  can  be  done  by  artificial  tying  ; 
indeed,  if  its  slender  shoots  can  be  permitted  to  hang 


we  treat  the  plants  liberally,  our  aim  being  to  secure  a 
good  and  thoroughly  well-ripened  growth,  as  only  upon 
this  being  attained  can  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
crop  of  flowers  be  obtained  in  the  following  spring.  A 
light  position  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun  are  the  best 
means  to  secure  this  end.  If  grown  in  a  cool  stove 
temperature,  it  usually  begins  to  flower  in  March, 
when  its  large  yellow,  Allamanda-like  flowers  are  much 
appreciated.  When  grown  in  the  greenhouse  it  usually 
flowers  in  early  summer.  It  may  also  be  successfully 
grown  in  pots,  any  ordinary  loamy  soil  answering 
well  to  grow  it  in,  and  with  occasional  good  syringings 
during  summer,  insect  pests  will  not  trouble  this  plant. 
It  is  easily  increased  from  cuttings  of  the  half  ripened 
wood,  which,  if  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  joints 
and  inserted  round  the  edges  of  small  pots,  will  root  in 
■a  few  weeks,  when  they  may  be  potted  and  grown  on 
in  the  usual  way.” 
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Mulching  Eoses. 

Kemembering  the  severe  drought  -which  curtailed  the 
flowering  period  of  this  grand  girden  subject  last  year, 
it  will  be  well  to  be  fortified  against  it  as  much  as 
possible.  We  cannot  evade  the  aridity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  during  a  time  of  drought,  but  with  the  prospect 
of  another  dry  season  in  view,  cultivators  of  Eoses, 
whether  for  exhibition  or  ordinary  decorative  purposes, 
should  have  recourse  to  mulching  with  good  stable 
manure.  The  soil  should  first  be  loosened  up,  if  that 
has  not  already  been  done,  and  the  manure  laid  on  to 
a  tolerable  depth,  so  that  not  only  will  the  soil  thus 
prepared  readily  absorb  water,  but  also  retain  it.  Some 
may  object  to  the  use  of  manure  in  this  way  near  the 
dwelling-house  as  being  unsightly.  To  obviate  this 
a  thin  layer  of  soil  may  be  removed,  and  replaced  after 
the  manure  has  been  put  on.  Mulching  might  be  done 
with  old  tan  or  coco-nut  fibre,  but  no  manurial  value 
would  be  derived  from  such  materials. 

Solanums. 

Amateurs  no  doubt  envy  the  close  compact  bushes 
of  Solanum  capsicastrum,  which  they  see  in  autumn 
glowing  with  red  or  scarlet  berries,  without  knowing 
that  they  can  grow  these  plants  for  themselves.  In 
commencing,  use  old  plants,  which  may  now  be  closely 
cut  down,  or  rather  hard  pruned  back,  and  if  retained 
in  a  close  pit  or  greenhouse  to  induce  fresh  buds  to  push, 
they  will  do  all  the  better  when  planted  out  afterwards 
in  the  open.  As  soon  as  the  pruned  plants  have  pushed 
their  buds,  plant  them  out  in  lines  in  the  open  garden. 
Here  they  will  make  their  new  growth,  flower  and 
develop  their  fruit.  In  autumn,  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  retained  in  the  open  ground  with  safety,  pot 
them  up,  and  the  berries  will  gradually  ripen  and 
colour.  Berries  are  more  profusely  produced  under 
this  method  of  treatment  than  when  grown  under  glass 
all  the  year  round. 

Chrysanthemums. 

These  are  now  growing  freely,  and  with  the  prevalence 
of  sunshine,  and  especially  of  windy  or  dry  weather,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  those 
grown  in  pots  lest  they  get  ruined  in  the  initial  stages 
of  their  growth.  As  the  pots  become  filled  with 
roots  shift  them  on,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  to 
the  new  soil  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  They  should  be  thoroughly  hardened  off  by 
the  complete  removal  of  the  sashes  of  the  frames  in 
which  they  may  be  located  at  present.  This  will 
prepare  them  for  placing  out  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  on 
a  gravel  path  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  place 
tolerably  well  sheltered  from  fierce  winds. 

Calceolarias. 

Those  grown  in  pots  are  rapidly  advancing  into  flower, 
and  require  close  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering 
and  light.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  get  crowded, 
as  the  leaves  are  easily  spoiled  by  want  of  light. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely,  and  keep  a  close  eye  upon 
them,  lest  green-fly  get  a  footing.  On  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pest  fumigate  lightly  with  Tobacco-paper, 
and  repeat  the  process  on  the  following  night  if  the  fly 
has  not  been  completely  destroyed.  Specimens  that  are 
wanted  of  large  size  should  receive  a  shift,  and  have  the 
stems  neatly  tied  out  to  stakes.  Bedding  Calceolarias 
may  be  potted  up  and  grown  as  specimens  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  if  they  are  liked,  and 
will  certainly  repay  the  trouble  by  the  amount  of  bloom 
they  furnish.  The  beds  in  the  open  air  may  also  be 
planted  where  Calceolarias  are  wanted.  They  with¬ 
stand  a  considerable  amount  of  cold. 

Phloxes. 

There  are  few  admirers  of  hardy  plants  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  endless  warm  and  bright  tints  of  the  garden 
varieties  of  Phlox  paniculata  and  P.  decussata.  They 
have  been  so  hybridised  and  improved  in  gardens  that 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  varieties  ; 
and  although  they  are  not  so  popular  at  present  as  they 
have  been,  they  deserve  extensive  cultivation,  both  for 
their  intrinsic  beauty  and  the  quantity  of  cut  flowers 
they  furnish  from  the  open  ground.  Unless  carefully 
watered,  it  is  now  rather  late  to  divide  and  transplant 
old  pieces  if  the  best  results  are  expected  ;  but  cuttings 
may  now  be  put  into  boxes  or  pans  in  a  cool  house, 
where  they  may  be  slightly  shaded  from  strong  sun¬ 
shine  till  they  make  roots.  These  may  be  grown  on 
and  planted  out  early  in  the  autumn,  while  the  ground 
is  still  sufficiently  warm  to  enable  them  to  become 
established  before  winter.  Grand  panicles  of  bloom 
may  be  expected  from  them  next  summer. 


Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons. 
Antirrhinums  that  have  been  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
whether  autumn-struck  cuttings  or  seedlings  that  have 
not  yet  been  flowered,  should  be  planted  out  in  beds  or 
borders  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  got  a  collection  of  these  beautiful  and 
varied  garden  flowers  should  get  a  packet  of  seed  and 
sow  at  once  in  a  box  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse.  They 
will  come  on  rapidly,  and  after  being  planted  out,  will 
give  a  considerable  amount  of  bloom  before  autumn. 
The  very  best  of  these  should  be  selected  when  in 
flower,  and  be  propagated  by  cuttings  for  preservation. 
A  pinch  of  a  good  strain  of  seed  will  give  many  fine 
varieties,  which  alone  should  be  saved  and  grown. 
Beds  of  these  selected  Antirrhinums  are  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

Pentstemons  require  almost  similar  treatment,  with 
the  exception  that  a  good  strain  of  them  should  be  got 
to  commence  with,  and  a  fresh  stock  propagated 
annually  from  the  old  plants  about  August.  Some 
growers  even  propagate  them  much  later  in  the  season 
than  this,  but  finer  plants  are  obtained  by  having 
them  well  rooted  before  winter.  They  are  less  hardy 
than  Phloxes  or  even  Antirrhinums,  but  may  safely  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame.  Plant  out  the  stock  now  in 
rich  soil  in  well-prepared  beds.  They  furnish  a  great 
quantity  of  cut  flowers,  and  render  the  garden  ex¬ 
tremely  gay. 

Potatos. 

As  the  earliest  planted  kinds  come  up  the  amateur 
should  endeavour  to  keep  the  ground  between  the 
rows  well  stirred  up,  which  not  only  keeps  down 
weeds  but  assists  the  plants  themselves  marvellously. 
If  the  ground  has  been  planted  for  some  time  it  gets 
into  a  hard  or  baked  condition  on  the  surface  ;  this 
both  prevents  the  easy  growth  of  the  stems  and  the 
free  access  of  air,  which  not  only  raises  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  but  is  necessary  for  growth  itself. 
If  there  be  any  likelihood  of  injury  from  frost,  they 
should  be  earthed  up  at  once. 

Onions,  Carrots,  &c. 

The  early  sowings  of  these  are  now  well  up,  and 
where  such  is  the  case,  lose  no  time  in  running  the 
Dutch  hoe  between  the  rows.  When  this  is  done 
early  it  saves  a  great  amount  of  labour  in  weeding 
afterwards,  as  the  ground  is  liable  to  get  matted  with 
weeds,  especially  where  the  latter  have  been  allowed  to 
seed  in  autumn,  or  vegetable  refuse  is  used  as  a  manure. 
The  same  statement  applies  to  early  weeding  the  lines 
by  hand  and  the  thinning  of  the  crops  themselves 
where  they  have  been  too  thickly  sown.  They  need 
not  yet  be  thinned  out  to  the  regulation  distance,  as 
that  operation  may  be  performed  when  it  can  be  seen 
which  are  going  to  be  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy. 
This  applies  to  Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  Parsnip,  Turnips, 
and  similar  garden  crops.  The  surface  soil,  if  kept  in 
a  loose  condition,  encourages  growth,  and  prevents 
undue  evaporation.  - 

Two  Good  Primulas. 

Primula  obconica. — A  very  fine  free-flowering  species 
from  central  China,  and  being  of  recent  introduction 
only,  it  has  not  yet  obtained  among  amateurs  that 
distinction  which  its  delicately  sweet-scented  flowers 
and  robust  compact  habit  entitles  it  to  deserve.  An 
evergreen  plant  withal,  so  easy  to  manage,  and  so 
useful  for  decorative  purposes,  that  when  its  merits  in 
this  respect  become  more  widely  known,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  much  appreciated.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
almost  pure  white,  save  and  except  a  faint  suffusion  of 
pale  lilac,  which  rather  adds  to  than  detracts  from  the 
beauty  of  the  subject.  The  blooms  are  produced  in 
umbels,  Polyanthus-like,  and  so  continuously  and  freely 
that  the  plant  is  hardly  ever  out  of  flower.  It  can  be 
propagated  by  division  or  by  seed,  and  so  desirous  is 
it  to  display  its  floral  proclivities  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  that  the  tiniest  of  plants  push  up  their 
flowering  heads  soon  after  the  germs  have  become 
independent  individuals.  A  plant  I  obtained  last 
season  was  deeply  divided,  and  at  present  they  occupy 
4^-in.  pots  ;  these  are  well  filled  with  foliage,  and 
produce  fifteen  and  sixteen  trusses  of  bloom  respectively. 
Given  an  ordinary  amount  of  attention  they  become  not 
only  very  ornamental,  but  very  useful  members  of  that 
interesting  structure,  the  hardy  plant  house. 

Primula  cortusoides  Sieboldi. — Although  reference 
was  recently  made,  by  description  and  illustration,  to 
this  charming  species  of  the  Primrose  order,  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  again  commenting  upon  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  its  bright  rosy  purple  flowers,  and 
its  adaptability  for  cool-greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration.  Being  the  fortunate  possessor  of  two  6  in. 
pots  brimful  of  soft  delicate  green  foliage,  which  in 


itself  is  harmonious,  but  when  to  this  is  added  sixteen 
and  nineteen  magnificent  scapes  of  bloom  respectively, 
each  umbel  on  an  average  containing  nine  flowers,  and 
these  again  measuring  1|  ins.  in  diameter,  the  result  is 
not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  highly  gratifying  to 
the  taste.  I  attribute  this  floriferousness  and  vigour 
generally  to  the  annual  top-dressings  which  are  duly 
administered  in  season,  and  to  the  fact  that  these  roots 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  the  last  four  years.  Are 
not  these,  Mr.  Editor,  fine  specimens  ?  [Very  good. — 
Ed.]  I  have  not,  in  my  limited  peregrinations,  come 
across  anything  so  remarkable,  although  I  have  seen 
many  forms  of  this  perfectly  hardy  herbaceous  plant  in 
less  beautiful  condition. — C.  B.  G. ,  Acton,  TP. 
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NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park, 

May  1 6  th. 

Delia  purpurata  Archduchess. 

This  variety  differs  from  the  type  in  its  larger  size 
and  fine  colours.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  suffused 
with  a  lively  blush  or  pink  colour,  reticulated  with 
darker  veins.  The  terminal  lobe  or  lamina  of  the 
labellum  is  of  an  intense  dark  purple,  with  a  pale  tip. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cypher, 
Cheltenham. 

Lxlia  purpurata  nobilius. 

The  sepals  and  petals  in  this  case  are  white  or  almost 
so,  showing  off  the  richer  colours  of  the  labellum.  The 
flowers  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  variety 
mentioned  above,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
labellum ;  but  the  latter  organ  is  rather  paler  in 
colour  than  that  of  its  congener.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Cypher. 

Axthurium  Scherzerianum  sanguineum. 

The  enormous  spathes  of  this  plant  are  rather  of  a 
bright  scarlet  than  a  blood-red  colour,  and  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  In  shape,  they  may  be  described  as  broadly 
oblong,  elliptic,  blunt,  and  closely  reflexed.  The  long 
snake-like  scarlet  spadix  is  spirally  coiled  or  twisted. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  A.  S.  Wardii  and  A.  S. 
Hendersoni.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  former, 
and  are  good.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Castle  Hill  Nursery,  Norwood. 

Myosotis  undulata  grandiflora. 

The  ordinary  or  typical  form  of  the  plant  exhibited 
under  the  above  name  is  a  well-known  spring-flowering 
plant,  namely,  M.  dissitiflora,  and  that  exhibited 
should  have  been  named  M.  d.  grandiflora,  which 
differs  only  in  the  greater  size  of  the  flowers.  They  are 
of  a  fine  sky-blue  when  fully  expanded,  and  freely 
produced  on  semi-procumbent  and  partly  rooting  stems. 
Floricultural  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Tirgo, 
"VValton-in-Gordano,  Clevedon,  Somerset. 

Caladiums. 

Charlemagne. — The  leaves  of  this  new  variety  are  of 
large  size  and  wholly  of  a  pale  red  colour,  with  the 
midrib  and  principal  lateral  veins  of  a  deep  red.  Green 
is  almost  indiscernible  in  any  part  of  the  leaf. 

Comte  de  Germiny. — The  foliage  in  this  case  is 
much  less  ample  than  in  the  case  of  Charlemagne,  and 
of  a  pale  bronzy  red,  splashed  all  over  with  pink  and 
white  irregular  sized  and  shaped  blotches.  Flori¬ 
cultural  Certificates.  Both  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Olivias. 

Orange  Perfection. — The  segments  of  the  flowers 
are  broad  and  overlapping,  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
giving  place  to  an  almost  uniform  yellow  in  the  throat. 
The  trusses  are  large  and  massive,  and  borne  well  above 
the  foliage. 

Sulphureum. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this 
variety  is  not  exactly  sulphur,  but  rather  of  a  pale 
orange  yellow,  with  a  pale  yellow  throat,  of  a  different 
shade  from  that  of  the  upper  half  of  the  segments. 
Floricultural  Certificates.  Both  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons. 

Gloxinia,  Madame  Bleu. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  belong  to  the  erect-flowered 
type,  and  are  of  good  size  and  substance.  They  are  very 
conspicuous  and  attractive  on  account  of  the  clearly 
defined  deep  reddish  purple  colour  of  the  corolla, 
margined  with  white.  The  throat  is  closely  and 
densely  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  foliage  has  silvery 
midribs.  Floricultural  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons. 

Azaleas. 

Ami  du  Cceuk.  —  The  flowers  of  this  new  Indian 
Azalea  are  of  great  size,  double,  and  of  a  soft  rosy  red, 
slightly  spotted  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  All  the 
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petals  are  broad  and  somewhat  undulated,  rendering 
the  variety  very  attractive. 

Vervaeneana. — For  description  of  this  variety,  see 
p.  587. 

Louise  Vervaene. — There  are  no  blotches  to  mar 
the  pure  white  flowers  of  this  variety  such  as  we  often 
see,  and  the  individual  blooms  are  also  of  great  size 
and  semi-double,  with  slightly  undulated  or  wavy 
segments. 

Theodore  Eeimers. — The  colour  in  this  case  is  of 
a  clear  and  attractive  rose-purple,  with  a  few  dark 
purple  spots  at  the  base  of  the  segments  where  they 
are  mostly  hidden,  so  that  at  a  distance  the  large 
double  flowers  appear  of  a  uniform  colour.  Floricul- 
tural  Certificates.  All  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Roses. 

Princess  Beatrice. — This  beautiful  variety  is  now 
becoming  familiar  to  us  at  exhibitions,  and  is  sure  to 
become  a  favourite  with  those  who  grow  Tea  Roses  for 
cut  flowers.  They  are  small  or  moderate  in  size,  bud  well 
formed,  compact,  and  pale  yellow,  more  or  less  flushed 
with  salmon,  especially  in  the  young  condition  and 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  foliage  is  also 
good.  Floricultural  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bennett,  Shepperton. 

Sappho. — Some  standard  specimens  of  this  new  Tea 
Rose  were  exhibited  well  furnished  with  bloom.  In 
the  young  state  the  half-expanded  buds  are  very  com¬ 
pact  and  extremely  pretty.  They  are  yellow  and 
slightly  flushed  with  pink,  especially  towards  the 
centre  ;  but  as  the  flowers  get  older  they  become  more 
open  in  the  centre.  Floricultural  Certificate.  Exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  ¥m.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Bennett. — The  strain  from  which  this 
has  been  derived  is  characterised  by  dwarf  habit  and 
broad  leaves.  The  flowers  themselves  are  of  great  size 
and  pale  soft  yellow.  The  outer  or  guard  sepals  are 
not  prominent. 

Enchantress. — The  male  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
double,  and  of  a  delicate  salmony  pink,  with  the  outer 
sepals  forming  the  guard  much  longer  than  the  central 
mass,  and  of  a  delicate  pink.  The  female  flowers  are 
similar  in  colour,  but  single. 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. — This  variety  is  similar 
in  character  to  that  of  the  last,  but  the  guards  are  of 
a  soft  rose,  and  paler  than  the  central  part  of  the 
flower,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  rose.  Floricultural 
Certificates.  All  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Narcissus  poeticus  grandiflorus. 

As  the  varietal  name  implies,  the  flowers  of  this  form 
are  larger  than  in  the  type,  with  oblong  blunt  much 
overlapping  segments,  tapering  to  the  base.  The  crown 
is  cup-shaped,  with  a  moderately  deep  and  rich  scarlet 
edge  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  N.  p.  poetarum.  All 
of  this  class  are  very  fragrant.  Floricultural  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent 
Garden. 

Geum  miniatum. 

The  flower-stems  of  this  plant  attain  a  height  of  9  ins., 
and  are  slightly  branched,  arising  out  of  tufts  of 
radical  and  lyrate-pinnatifid  leaves,  similar  to  those  of 
G.  montanum  and  G.  coccineum.  The  individual 
blooms  are  large,  flat,  and  orange-scarlet,  with  over- 
lapping  petals  and  a  widely-expanded  disk,  enclosing 
numerous  highly-coloured  stamens.  It  will  make  a 
beautiful  border  or  rockwork  plant.  Floricultural 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Mimulus,  Jubilee. 

The  plants  as  exhibited  were  very  dwarf,  with  large 
slightly-nodding  corollas,  and  a  widely-expanded  tube 
or  throat,  which  is  variously  spotted  with  red  on  a 
yellow  ground.  Each  of  the  five  segments  of  the  limb 
is  coloured  with  an  almost  uniform  deep  brownish  red, 
margined  with  yellow  and  very  conspicuous.  Flori¬ 
cultural  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  k 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


Orchid  Trade  in  America. — The  American  Florist 
states  that  Mr.  Fosterman,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.’s 
agent  in  America,  has  for  the  last  couple  of  years  rented 
some  of  the  greenhouses  belonging  to  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
J ersey  City  Heights,  and  stocked  them  with  Orchids. 
He  has  now  bought  some  ten  acres  of  land  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  where  he  intends  building  several  100  ft.  long 
housesthis  year,  and  thence  remove  his  Jersey  City 
collection.  Mr.  Fosterman  is  practical,  expert,  and 
an  enthusiastic  Orchidist.  For  several  years  he  had 
been  employed  collecting  Orchids  in  their  native  wilds 
India,  Siam,  Borneo,  Java,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  others  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


EASTWOOD  PARK,  GLASGOW. 

Cool  Orchids  are  well  done  at  Eastwood  Park,  the 
residence  of  David  Tod,  Esq.  ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  that 
we  meet  with  such  fine  healthy  plants.  The  bulbs  are 
of  enormous  size  on  the  various  Odontoglossums,  of 
which  there  are  here  many  of  the  finest  varieties  it  has 
ever  been  my  pleasure  to  see.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  dozens  of  extraordinary  fine  forms  of  0. 
crispum  ;  a  specimen  of  0.  Pescatorei,  with  six  spikes, 
and  over  300  flowers  —  a  gem  ;  0.  tripudims,  with  twelve 
spikes — a  novelty,  seldom  seen  ;  many  fine  plants  of 
0.  Hallii,  with  over  thirty-six  spikes  of  fine  flowers,  and 
good  varieties,  make  a  fine  display  ;  0.  luteo-purpu- 
reum  is  well  represented  ;  and  the  charming  little  0. 
Oestedii,  grown  in  baskets,  of  which  there  are  many 
with  two  dozen  flowers  on  a  plant,  is  worthy  of 
mention.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  finely 
flowered  0.  Cervantesii  and  0.  Rossiimajus,  which  vary 
in  their  flowers  considerably,  and  Warscewiczii,  some 
with  three  grand  spikes,  and  one  of  the  best  varieties 
that  I  have  ever  seen  is  very  conspicuous  amongst  the 
rest. 

Many  plants  of  0.  vexillarium  are  just  coming  into 
flower,  and  these,  with  the  hundreds  of  other  spikes 
showing,  will  make  a  fine  display  for  some  time.  Of 
Masdevallias  fine  varieties  and  good  healthy  plants  are 
grown  in  numbers,  M.  Yeitchii  and  M.  grandiflora, 
M.  Harryana,  Bull’s  Blood  Red,  are  all  very  fine  ; 
M.  Chelsoni  I  have  never  seen  better,  bearing  two 
dozen  flowers  of  enormous  size  ;  M.  ignea,  M.  Mas- 
sangeana,  and  M.  aurantiaca  are  all  distinct  and 
good.  The  bright  Ada  aurantiaca  shows  up  well  mixed 
with  0.  Alexandras  ;  Mesospinidium  sanguineum  is  also 
extremely  attractive.  Of  Dendrobiums,  Ainsworthii, 
D.  infundibulum,  and  D.  Jamesianum,  all  are  well 
represented,  and  nicely  in  flower  ;  Oncidium  serratum, 
with  an  enormous  spike  of  fifty  flowers,  shines  forth  in 
full  beauty  ;  grand  specimens  of  0.  macranthum  will 
follow  in  the  wake  ;  OJontoglossum  cirrhosum  and 
0.  Klabochorum,  0.  nebulosum,  and  many  others 
are  either  in  flower  or  just  open;  also  fine  plants  of 
0.  gloriosum,  0.  maculatum,  &c.  Ccelogyne  cristata 
and  C.  Lemoniana  are  represented  by  fine  healthy 
plants,  nicely  flowered.  There  are  many  others  worthy 
of  mention,  but  these  are  only  a  few  I  noticed  in  a 
recent  hurried  run  through  the  houses. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Fernery,  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  natural  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  rockwork  is  very  natural, 
and  the  cascades  and  winding  walks  are  just  what  they 
should  be.  Many  fine  specimen  tree  Ferns,  Dicksonia 
squarrosa  and  D.  antarctica,  Alsophila  excelsa, 
Cyathea  dealbata  and  C.  medullaris,  are  here  in 
perfection  ;  the  beautiful  Balantium  Culcita  is  fine 
also.  There  is  also  a  Filmy  house  where  Todea  superba 
and  T.  pellucida  are  planted  out  by  the  dozen,  and  look 
pictures  of  vigorous  health.  The  place  is  well  kept  all 
round  in  its  various  departments,  and  the  credit  for 
this  is  due  to  Mr.  Ewart,  the  gardener  in  chief. — - 
Kusticus. 
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RHODODENDRONS  AND  SOILS. 

I  feel  prompted  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondent,  “  B.  L.,”  almost  as  a  duty,  if  only  to 
thank  him  for  his  kindly  . remarks  in  the  first  four  lines 
of  his  paper,  as  well  as  to  show  my  gratitude  for  so 
strongly  endorsing  what  I  adduced  regarding  the 
usefulness  of  peat  for  Rhododendrons  with  certain 
classes  of  loam  (May  5th,  p.  567),  and  his  well-meant 
effort  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  “see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,”  especially  as  I  fear 
that  we  often  fail  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
cited  by  him,  having  written  of  soils  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  and  climates  in  some  respects  varied  and  unlike 
each  other.  Counties,  too,  are  named  west  and  east  of 
England,  and  we  might  have  added  Oxfordshire, 
Middlesex  and  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Wales, 
each  having  peculiarities  of  their  own  as  to  soil.  It 
would  seem  from  the  views  of  “  B.  L.”  that  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  committing  sins  of  omission  in  the  few 
papers  which  appear  in  The  Gardening  World,  but 
I  think  the  most  casual  reader  will  be  ready  to  ask  him 
to  remove  the  “beam”  from  his  own  eye  before  he 
searches  for  “  motes  ”  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

A  smoke-begrimed  atmosphere  is  only  common  in 
few  Scotch  districts,  the  larger  portion  of  the  country 
having  very  fine  air,  consequently  well  adapted  for 
Rhododendrons.  I  am  sorry  to  admit  that  ambiguity 
on  this  subject  appears  to  us  as  prominent  in  the  remarks 
of  “  B.  L.”  as  he  could  make  it,  and  not  unlike  a  joke 
on  the  pains  we  so  often  take  to  be  explicit  when 


referring  to  soil,  climate,  altitude,  &e.  Again  reverting 
to  soils  for  Rhododendrons,  it  is  astounding  how  they 
thrive  in  some  districts  with  a  minimum  of  attention. 
As  for  example,  at  Dysart  House,  Fifeshire,  where  the 
ground  is  low  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  the  finest  Rhododendrons  we  have  ever  seen  are 
there,  in  splendid  condition  as  to  health,  size,  and  in¬ 
florescence.  The  collection  is  very  large,  and  has  been 
got  together  with  consummate  care  and  skill.  The 
names  of  Messrs.  John  Laing,  William  Pirie,  and  others 
are  associated  with  these  grand  shrubs.  At  Balbirnie, 
where  the  grounds  are  of  great  extent  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  description,  and  enjoy  an  altitude  some  300  ft. 
or  so  higher  than  Dysart,  and  seven  miles  distant,  the 
soil  is  very  varied,  but  in  every  dell,  hill  and  dale  there 
Rhododendrons  grow  and  flower  in  great  perfection. — 
Caledonian,  alias  M.  Temple,  C'arronhouse,  Stirlingshire. 
- - 

Hardening  §Jiscellany. 


The  Changeable  Wallflower. 

From  the  Madeiras  came  this  curious  and  pretty  species 
of  Wallflower  as  early  as  1777.  It  is  the  Cheiranthus 
mutabilis  of  botanists,  and  owes  its  specific  name  to 
the  fact  of  the  flowers  changing  colour  during  the  time 
they  are  open.  After  expansion  they  are  pale  or  cream- 
coloured,  changing  to  a  deep  purple  soon  after,  so  that 
a  well-grown  and  flowered  plant  looks  pretty.  It  is 
shrubby  in  habit,  and  no  doubt  owes  its  scarcity  in 
gardens  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  quite  hardy,  but 
requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame. 
It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in  a  north  aspect 
pit  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick,  where  it  receives  no  artificial  heat  whatever, 
the  pit  being  unheated.  It  is  a  pity  that  cultivators 
in  general  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  plant,  and 
use  it  more  extensively  for  decorative  purposes. 
Possibly  it  might  be  used  as  the  pollen  parent  to 
effect  a  cross  with  C.  Cheiri,  and  thus  infuse  into  the 
common  Wallflower  a  distinct  purple  colour.  By  so 
doing,  a  new  race  of  kinds  might  be  obtained  both 
useful  and  beautiful. 

Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum. 
When  this  plant  first  made  its  appearance  in  gardens  it 
was  distributed  under  the  name  of  Doronicum  Harpur 
Crewe  ;  but  it  was  soon  after  determined  botanieally  to 
be  a  variety  of  D.  plantagineum,  a  plant  found  sparingly 
in  this  country,  though  more  widely  distributed  on 
the  Continent.  The  type  is  a  plant  that  grows  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  the  variety  D.  p.  excelsum  is  described  as  being 
more  robust,  reaching  the  height  of  5  ft.  ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  to  depend  merely  on  cultivation,  the  soil  and  the 
rainfall  of  a  locality.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
where  we  have  seen  it  on  several  occasions,  it  has 
never  much  exceeded  2  ft.  in  height,  and  is  frequently 
shorter,  as  we  noted  it  the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham,  flowering 
freely  about  12  ins.  in  height.  Plants  reaching  5  ft. 
in  height  would  no  doubt  look  stately,  but  -we  can 
admire  its  golden  yellow  flower-heads  on  dwarfer  and 
more  manageable  plants,  which  may  be  grown  not  only 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  but  in  some  of  the  more 
prominent  places  on  the  rockery.  It  increases  fast, 
enjoys  liberal  treatment,  and  by  keeping  it  growing 
will  flower  all  through  the  spring  and  summer  till  late 
in  autumn. 

Viola  pedata  bicolor. 

Although  this  plant  is  hardy,  it  does  not  seem  to  take 
kindly  to  our  climate  when  left  unprotected  ;  but  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  are  sufficient  encouragement  to 
grow  this  as  a  half-hardy  subject,  giving  it  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  cold  frame  or  a  greenhouse,  and  when  so 
treated  it  never  appears  to  greater  advantage,  as  the 
shelter  from  wind,  rain,  and  other  hurtful  agencies 
in  spring  brings  out  the  flowers  in  their  best  garb. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  tufted,  and  increase  is  com¬ 
paratively  very  slow,  so  that  this  will  probably  always 
remain  a  choice,  scarce,  and  highly  desirable  plant. 
The  specific  name  applies  to  the  lobing  of  the  leaves 
resembling  the  divisions  of  a  bird’s  foot.  Like  those 
of  our  own  wild  Pansy,  the  flowers  vary  considerably  in 
colour,  and  several  of  the  varieties  have  been  named 
like  that  under  notice,  which  has  the  two  upper  petals 
of  a  rich  violet-purple,  while  the  three  lower  ones  are 
mauve  or  of  a  delicate  pale  blue.  It  may  be  seen  at 
present  in  the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew. 
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Mustard-grinding  in  the  Olden  Time. 

In  certain  rural  districts,  not  a  great  many  years  ago, 
the  inhabitants  grew  their  own  Mustard,  and  ground 
it  as  required  much  in  the  same  way  as  Coffee  in  a  hand- 
mill  for  immediate  use,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Mustard-grinding  machine  was  of  a  much  more  primitive 
kind,  reminding  one  of  the  mortar  and  pestle.  Into  a 
wooden  bowl  or  basin  the  required  amount  of  mustard 
seed  was  put  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  was 
then  ground  by  means  of  an  iron  ball  resembling  a 
cannon  ball,  and  probably  some  of  them  had  been  used 
as  weapons  of  war.  The  whole  mill  or  machine  being 
heavy  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  iron  ball,  was 
placed  between  the  knees  of  the  operator  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  with  a  swinging  motion  the  ball  was  set 
rolling.  In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  the  Mustard  was  ground  and  ready  for  use,  being 
then  a  thick  pasty  mass,  curiously  variegated  with  the 
brown  skins  of  the  seeds  and  the  yellow  flower  of  the 
embryo.  The  kind  grown  was  the  black  Mustard 
(Brassica  nigra),  and  after  being  thus  prepared  by  our 
frugal  ancestors,  was  no  doubt  unadulterated  and  as 
wholesome  as  Keen’s  and  Colman’s  Mustard  of  the 
present  day,  although  lacking  in  finish  and  refinement. 

Pentas  carnea. 

"Where  this  is  well  grown,  it  is  both  effective  and 
pretty  as  a  stove  plant,  although  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  things  that  generally  get  neglected  even  by 
those  who  possess  it.  Being  a  soft-wooded  sub-shrub, 
it  requires  to  be  propagated  annually,  and  grown  on  for 
flowering  at  any  particular  season  at  which  it  may  be 
required.  In  order  to  obtain  bushy  plants,  pinch  out 
the  tips  of  the  shoots,  and  shift  into  larger  sizes  as  the 
pots  become  filled  with  roots.  When  they  have  attained 
the  desired  dimensions,  stop  pinching,  assist  with 
manure-water,  and  keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  to  prevent  drawing,  to  which  this  plant  is 
subject  if  too  crowded  or  when  grown  in  a  shady  place. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  flesh-colour  with  a  white 
eye,  and  greatly  resemble  those  of  a  Bouvardia,  but  the 
corolla  has  five  instead  of  four  segments.  A  darker- 
coloured  variety,  named  P.  c.  kermesina,  has  purple 
rather  than  carmine  flowers,  as  the  varietal  name  would 
lead  us  to  infer.  We  noticed  lately  a  fine  batch  of  P. 
carnea  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill. 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni. 

In  this  old  greenhouse  friend  we  have  a  shrubby  plant 
that  is  closely  allied  to  the  Browallias,  some  of  which 
are  popular  at  the  present  day  as  decorative  subjects 
for  the  conservatory.  Being  annuals  they  can  be 
grown  from  seed,  and  then  thrown  away  after  they 
have  done  flowering.  Only  the  present  species  is 
known  to  science,  and  it  differs  entirely  in  general 
appearance  from  the  blue-flowered  Browallias.  The 
orange-coloured  flowers  have  a  long  twisted  tube,  are 
borne  in  terminal  racemes,  and  produced  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  A  cool  airy  green¬ 
house  is  that  most  adapted  to  the  likings  of  this  plant, 
which  comes  from  Columbia.  It  grows  rather  slowly, 
and  therefore  does  not  require  to  be  frequently 
propagated  ;  but  when  this  is  necessary,  cuttings  are 
readily  procurable,  and  may  be  put  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
propagating  pit  or  unde;  a  hand  glass.  The  plant 
itself  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  delights  in  one 
that  i3  sandy  than  otherwise.  A  specimen  some  3  ft. 
in  height  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Chlorophytum  elatum  medio-pictum. 

For  their  flowers  alone,  the  members  of  this  genus  are 
not  of  much  value  as  garden  plants,  although  some 
forty  of  them  are  known  to  science.  Four  of  them  have 
been  introduced  to  cultivation,  but  are  seldom  seen 
outside  of  botanic  gardens,  except  C.  elatum,  which  has 
attained  some  distinction  from  the  two  variegated  forms 
into  which  it  has  sported.  As  decorative  plants,  both 
varieties  are  useful  ;  but  that  under  notice  is  the  finest 
and  most  attractive,  owing  to  the  broad  creamy  yellow 
or  white  band  running  along  the  centre  of  each  leaf. 
This  colouration  is  best  brought  out  in  a  warm  moist 
temperature,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  variegated 
plants  ;  but  this  treatment  is  by  no  means  essential  to 
its  welfare,  as  the  plant  will  accommodate  itself  very 
readily  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  frost  is  merely  kept 
out.  The  variegation,  except  when  the  leaves  are 
young,  will,  of  course,  be  less  bright  under  this 
treatment.  We  noticed  it  in  fine  condition  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 


Selaginella  pilifera. 

The  dwarf  and  compact  subject  of  this  name  is  rather 
rare  in  cultivation,  although  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
tufted  kinds.  In  general  appearance  it  closely  resembles 
the  Resurrection  Club  Moss,  which  also  hails  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world — namely,  from  Texas.  The 
latter  extends  through  Mexico,  however,  as  far  south  as 
Peru,  and  has  an  interesting  history,  but  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  more  frequently  grown  than  S.  pilifera. 
We  noted  the  latter  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
k  Co.,  Forest  Hill.  The  dense  rosette  of  spreading, 
leafy,  and  much-branched  stems  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
exceed  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  in  length,  although  they  are 
frequently  shorter,  so  that  it  would  constitute  a  pretty 
and  interesting  species  for  those  who  make  collections 
of  them  a  hobby.  The  rosette  being  flat  and  table- 
formed,  covers  the  soil  in  the  pot  in  a  similar  way  to 
Sempervivum  tabukeforme  or  Saxifraga  longifolia. 

Berberis  Darwini. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  finest  of  all  the  Barberries.  Its  value  is 
owing  to  the  evergreen  nature  of  the  darkly-coloured 
spiny  leaves,  and  the  orange-yellow  colour  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  profusely  produced  in  axillary 
racemes,  particularly  during  the  month  of  May  ;  but 
should  the  summer  prove  favourable,  the  bush 
frequently  comes  into  flower  again  in  the  autumn. 
Although  generally  seen  in  the  form  of  a  bush,  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  it  attains  a  height  of  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  under  favourable  conditions,  even  in  some  of  the 
counties  north  of  the  Tweed  ;  so  that  of  its  hardiness 
we  are  pretty  well  assured.  The  orange-yellow  blooms 
are  succeeded  by  deep  bluish  black  berries,  that  are 
even  as  ornamental  as  the  flowers  themselves.  It  is 
now  flowering  finely. 

- ->$<* - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

♦ 

Orchids  in  Scotland. 

As  an  example  of  successful  Orchid  culture,  the  private 
collection  of  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  stands  un¬ 
rivalled.  At  the  present  time  many  of  the  plants  are 
young  and  of  recent  introduction,  and  valuable  varieties 
are  expected  amongst  them,  judging  from  the  unique 
character  of  the  bulbs.  The  growths  made  are  healthy 
and  vigorous,  produced  under  quite  cool  treatment. 
It  was  surprising  to  notice  the  entire  absence  of  artificial 
heat,  the  pipes  being  quite  cold — probably  the  only 
Orchid  house  in  the  country  under  the  same  conditions 
on  the  same  day,  and  this  far  from  a  hot  one  ;  but  if 
judiciously  utilised,  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  a  spring  day 
ought  to  take  the  place  of  artificial  heat,  and  Dr. 
Paterson  appears  to  recognise  the  full  importance  of 
this,  with  the  happiest  results  to  his  plants.  Another 
noted  Scotch  collection  is  that  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
Edinburgh,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Grossart. 
Many  of  the  specimens  here  are  enormous.  Lselia 
purpurata  was  flowering  profusely,  and  also  a  specimen 
of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  established  plant  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  a  flowering  specimen  of 
Epidendrum  Wallisii,  the  canary-yellow  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  forming  a  delicate  contrast  to  the  mauve 
markings  of  the  labellum.  The  latter  had  been  in 
bloom  since  December,  and  showed  no  sign  of  flagging. 
Many  other  plants  too  numerous  to  mention  were  in 
bloom,  and  a  visit  to  this  collection  is  always  amply 
repaid  by  a  view  of  something  good. — J.  H.  Tacy  Peck, 
Blaby. 

Odontoglossums  from  Rosefield. 

From  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  we 
have  received  some  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
That  named  0.  c.  Stevensii  is  very  distinct,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
the  petals,  which  are  unusually  undulated  and  slightly 
twisted,  as  well  as  drawn  out  to  a  long  slender  point. 
They  are  white  flushed  with  pale  rose,  and  variously 
splashed  and  dotted  with  brown.  The  sepals  have  a 
few  very  large  brown  blotches,  with  a  similar  ground¬ 
colour,  and  the  lip  is  richly  blotched  and  beautifully 
frilled  at  the  margin.  0.  c.  Bonnyanum  is  a  flower  of 
an  altogether  different  character,  with  a  single  large 
brown  blotch  on  the  middle  of  the  rosy  sepals  and  on 
the  white  lip.  The  petals,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
triangular,  jagged  at  the  margins,  and  pure  white,  with 
occasionally  a  brown  blotch  on  the  middle.  The  Rose¬ 
field  variety  of  0.  Uro-Skinneri  is  characterised  by  the 
rich  dark  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  deep 
rose  of  the  lip. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Poinsettias. — The  old  plants  that  were  cut  down 
some  time  ago  should  be  taken  in  hand,  and  given 
more  liberal  treatment.  "Water  the  old  soil  well  some 
time  previous  to  the  operation.  This  will  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  plants  from  the  pots  without  break¬ 
ing  the  roots.  Very  old  plants  give  greater  satisfaction 
when  planted  out  than  in  pots  ;  and  they  produce  a 
great  number  of  heads  of  bracts,  which  must  necessarily 
be  smaller  than  those  on  strong,  vigorously  grown 
young  plants  in  pots.  For  this  reason  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  in  pots  should  be  chiefly  confined  to  young 
specimens.  "Where  large  plants  are  required  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
pots  which  may  be  removed  at  will ;  and  plants  for 
this  purpose  should  now  be  re-potted  and  made  to  grow 
Vigorously. 

Winter-flowering  Plants. — The  cuttings  of  such 
things  as  Eranthemum  nervosum,  Peristrophe  speciosa, 
Euphorbia  fulgens,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Rein- 
wardtia  trigyna,  and  R.  tetragyna  should  be  potted  off 
as  soon  as  fairly  well  rooted  to  prevent  them  becoming 
drawn.  The  various  species  of  Thyrsacanthus  and 
Aphelandra  are  liable  to  lose  their  lower  leaves  before 
flowering  time  in  autumn  or  winter,  so  with  a  view  to 
prevent  this  as  much  as  possible,  they  should  be  grown 
in  a  well-ventilated  house,  and  exposed  to  all  the  light 
possible  without  endangering  them.  T.  rutilans,  how¬ 
ever,  is  seen  to  advantage  when  the  stems  are  sufficiently 
long  to  keep  the  long  slender  racemes  off  the  bench  on 
which  the  plants  are  standing. 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

The  Conservatory. — With  the  recurrence  of  warm 
weather,  the  insect  enemies  of  plants  are  liable  to 
increase  alarmingly  in  a  short  time.  The  difficulty  of 
eradicating  them  from  conservatories  adjoining  the 
drawing  or  other  rooms  of  the  mansion  house  lies  in  the 
objection  to  the  use  of  Tobacco-smoke.  Where  it  can 
be  done,  the  removal  of  a  few  affected  plants  may  make 
fumigation  needless  ;  but  permanent  plants,  such  as 
Oranges,  Camellias,  and  climbers  in  general,  are  now 
making  growth  rapidly,  and  require  constant  attention 
in  order  to  preserve  cleanliness  and  prevent  injury.  A 
piece  of  Frigi  Domo  or  any  tolerably  thick  kind  of 
cloth  may  be  saturated  with  water,  and  hung  up  against 
any  door  leading  into  the  dwelling-house  when  fumi¬ 
gation  is  about  to  be  carried  out,  and  this  will  retard  or 
quite  prevent  the  entrance  of  smoke. 

Epacris. — Most  of  the  late  ones  will  now  be  out  of 
flower,  and  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  buds  at 
the  base  of  last  year’s  wood.  Water  should  be  partly 
withheld  for  a  time,  and  the  plants  so  treated  placed 
in  a  stove  or,  rather,  warm  pit,  where  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  make  young  wood  by  a  warm  moist 
atmosphere  and  syringing.  After  being  fairly  started 
into  growth  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  a  cooler 
and  more  airy  atmosphere. 

Winter  Stuff. — In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  spring  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  an 
eye  ahead  as  to  the  requirements  of  autumn  and  early 
winter,  by  attending  to  the  rooted  cuttings  of  Libonias, 
Eupatoriums,  Sericographis  Ghiesbrightii,  Salvias  in 
great  variety,  Chrysanthemums  of  the  C.  frutescens 
type,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  and  similar  things.  Plant 
Richardias  in  rich  soil  in  the  open  air,  and  if  in  shallow 
trenches,  where  they  can  be  heavily  watered,  so  much 
the  better.  Solanum  capsicastrum  and  its  various 
garden  forms  should  be  similarly  treated,  in  order  to 
encourage  a  healthy  fresh  growth.  The  first  batches 
of  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  potting,  and  in  seeing  that  they  do 
not  get  damaged  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — White  Grapes  are  generally  considerably 
improved  by  having  every  bunch  exposed  during  the 
period  of  colouring  by  the  removal  or  pushing  aside  of 
a  leaf  that  may  be  shading  it.  In  doing  this,  however, 
great  care  will  be  necessary  lest  the  berries  should  get 
scalded,  especially  after  so  much  cloudy  weather. 
Should  the  sun  come  out  very  powerfully,  it  will  be 
well  to  avoid  such  full  and  perfect  exposure  as  would 
otherwise  have  been  harmless  if  sunshine  had  been 
more  plentiful  previously.  Where  Madresfield  Court 
is  grown  in  a  house  by  itself,  a  drier  atmosphere  may 
be  maintained,  which  will  assist  materially  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  cracking  of  the  berries,  a  misfortune  to 
which  this  variety  is  liable.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  red-spider,  by  which  the  foliage  in  early 
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houses  frequently  gets  ruined,  keep  the  evaporating 
troughs  well  filled  with  weak  manure-water,  and  the 
floors  may  also  be  occasionally  damped  down  with  the 
same  to  maintain  a  suitable  atmosphere  for  the  foliage, 
thereby  rendering  it  proof  against  red-spider.  The 
Muscat  house  may  now  be  maintained  at  a  temperature 
of  70°,  rising  to  80°  by  sun  heat  during  the  day.  Late 
Grapes,  such  as  Gros  Colmar,  Lady  Downe’s,  and 
Alicante  require  more  severe  thinning  of  the  bunches 
than  earlier  kinds,  as  crowding  is  detrimental  to  their 
keeping,  especially  during  dull  and  moist  weather. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Peaches  on  Open  Walls. — Attention  to  the  dis¬ 
budding  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be  given 
before  the  young  shoots  attain  any  size,  for  to  allow 
them  to  grow  and  then  remove  them  is  but  robbing  the 
trees.  All  buds  proceeding  from  the  wood  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall  should  be  at  once  removed,  together 
with  all  other  badly  placed  wood  where  a  shoot  is  not 
absolutely  required  for  next  year’s  fruiting.  The 
weather  during  the  flowering  period  was  cold,  but 
otherwise  tolerably  favourable  to  the  setting  of  the 
fruit,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  good  crop. 
Only  the  most  unfavourably  situated,  however,  may  be 
removed  for  some  time.  Apricots  are  more  advanced, 
and  a  thinning  may  be  given  them.  Loosen  up  the 
soil  of  the  borders  in  which  the  trees  are  planted,  and 
give  a  good  mulching  of  manure.  This  will  absorb 
any  water  that  may  be  given,  and  prevent  its  rapid 
evaporation.  The  garden  engine  should  frequently  be 
brought  to  play  upon  the  wall  trees,  so  as  to  destroy 
insects,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  water  to  the  roots. 

Seed  Sowing. — Continue  to  make  sowings  of  Peas, 
French  Beans,  and  Scarlet  Runners.  The  early  sowings 
of  the  two  latter  are  now  through  the  ground,  and  as 
frosty  nights  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  few  evergreen 
branches  stuck  in  a  slanting  direction  over  them  will 
afford  protection  till  all  danger  of  late  spring  frosts  is 
over.  Trenches  may  be  made  for  Peas  and  Scarlet 
Runners  in  dry  districts,  or  where  the  soil  is  sandy. 
This  enables  them  to  continue  fruiting  for  a  much 
longer  period,  and  also  induces  the  Peas  to  make  such 
a  vigorous  growth  that  the  mildew  is  kept  at  bay,  or 
its  spread  greatly  checked. 

Planting. — Plant  out  various  kinds  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  as  soon  as  they  become  fit.  If  the  ground  be  dry, 
give  a  good  watering  a  short  time  previous  to  planting. 
A  good  plan  is  to  take  out  a  shallow  trench  with  a  draw- 
hoe,  and  plant  in  this.  Put  out  the  earliest  batch  of 
Celery  after  being  well  hardened  off,  and  give  a  good 
watering. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Crystal  Palace.  —  May  12th. 

The  annual  great  summer  exhibition  was  held  under 
very  favourable  auspices  as  regards  weather  on  Satur¬ 
day  last,  and  drew  together  a  great  concourse  of  people 
in  the  afternoon.  The  exhibition  itself  was  about 
equal  to  those  of  former  occasions,  and  brought  together 
a  great  number  of  exhibits,  some  of  which  were  superior 
to  those  seen  last  year.  Hard- wooded  plants,  such  as 
Azaleas  and  New  Holland  plants,  recalled  to  some 
extent  the  glories  of  twenty  years  ago,  although 
inferior  in  size  to  the  giant  specimens  of  those  days. 

First  honours  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  both 
in  the  open  and  the  amateurs’  classes,  were  won  by 
Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq. ,  Rugeley, 
Staffordshire.  Tremandra  ericaefolia,  Erica  Cavendishi, 
Ixora  Dixiana,  and  Hedaroma  tulipifera  were  fine 
plants,  and  profusely  flowered.  Mr.  H.  James, 
Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  was  second.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  took  the 
first  prize  for  nine  greenhouse  Azaleas,  with,  amongst 
others,  grandly  flowered  pyramidal  specimens  of  Com- 
tesse  de  Flandres,  Due  de  Nassau,  and  Jean  Yervaene. 
He  had  also  the  best  eighteen  in  pots  not  exceeding 
9  ins.  A  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  James  for 
nine  Ericas.  The  best  fine-foliaged  plants  came  from 
Mr.  Albert  Offer,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  who  staged 
good  specimens  of  Cycas  circinalis,  Asparagus  plumosus 
and  Cytisus  Everestianus,  &c.  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
T.  N.  Penfold,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Bridges, 
Beddington,  Surrey.  The  latter  had  the  best  stove 
and  greenhouse  Ferns.  The  best  Orchids  were  those 
of  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  had  fine  pieces  of  Dendro- 
bium  thyrsiflorum,  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  and 
Cattleya  Mendelii.  Mr.  F.  Hill,  gardener  to  Henry 
Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  was  second,  with  fine  pieces 
of  the  same  species.  For  six  Orchids,  Mr.  F.  Cooper, 


gardener  to  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Silverdale  Lodge, 
Sydenham,  was  first,  and  second  also  for  a  single 
specimen.  The  best  Crotons  were  those  of 
Mr.  A.  Offer.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Caladiums,  and  their 
specimens  would  be  difficult  to  beat.  Madame  M. 
Scheffer,  Sanchoniathum,  Candidum,  Clio,  Comtesse 
de  Condeixa,  and  Duchesse  de  Mortemart  were  grand 
specimens,  and  two  new  ones  were  certificated.  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  very  showy,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  easily 
took  first  honours  with  finely  flowered  specimens  of 
Mons.  Desmoulin,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Rosetta,  and 
Madame  Thibaut  in  the  show  class  ;  he  was  also  first  in 
the  fancy  class,  having  Princess  Teck,  Irene  and  Mrs. 
Langtry  in  very  floriferous  condition.  He  again  came 
to  the  front  in  the  class  for  eighteen  of  the  show  and 
decorative  type,  having  fine  plants  of  Norma,  The  Czar, 
Venus  and  Edward  Perkins.  In  the  amateurs’  classes 
for  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W. 
Mann,  Esq.,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  took  the  first 
prize  in  the  show  class  with  fine  specimens  of  Kingston 
Beauty,  Gloriosum  and  Royal  Review  ;  and  also  in  the 
fancy  class  with  smaller  specimens  of  The  Shah, 
Vivandiere  and  Delieatum.  Roses  were  well  contested, 
and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  carried  off  the  first 
award,  having  fine  specimens  of  Alphonse  Soupert, 
George  Moreau,  Francois  Levet  and  Celine  Forestier  ; 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  came  in  second. 
Mr.  H.  James  was  second  for  Nepenthes  and  first  for 
Sarracenias.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  easily  took 
the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect ; 
in  the  group  were  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Azaleas,  Pimelias,  Ericas,  Alocasias 
and  Adiantums.  Mr.  H.  James  had  the  best  specimen 
Orchid  in  Dendrobium  nobile  ;  Ixora  regina  was  the 
best  specimen  stove  plant,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Chapman  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  the  best  greenhouse 
plant,  showing  Azalea  Stella.  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  had  the  best  eighteen  dinner-table  plants,  and 
was  followed  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Co  vent  Garden. 
Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  had 
the  best  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Orchids  ;  Mr.  H.  James  was  second.  Mr.  G. 
Collins,  gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Wandsworth 
Common,  took  the  first  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co. ,  Holborn,  for  Carter’s  Model  Cucumber.  Special 
prizes  were  also  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading.  Mr.  W.  Monk,  gardener  to  G.  R.  Higgins, 
Esq.,  Eastlands,  Dulwich,  took  the  first  prize  for 
Sutton's  Improved  Telegraph  Cucumber  ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Gibson,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Esq., 
Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  was  second.  Mr.  J. 
Hopkins,  gardener  to  M.  Jackoby,  Esq.,  Lynnwood, 
Gipsy  Hill,  was  first  for  Gloxinias.  A  considerable 
number  of  groups  were  entered  in  the  open  class  for 
miscellaneous  exhibits.  Two  large  groups  of  Daffodils 
were  certainly  fine  and  attractive.  Nine  new  things, 
mostly  Daffodils,  were  certificated  in  that  of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden  ;  they  also  had  many  other 
beautiful  spring  flowers,  including  Adonis  vernalis, 
Saxifraga  muscoides  atropurpurea,  Anemone  pulsatilla, 
A.  nemorosa  flore  pleno,  Muscari  paradoxa,  Trillium 
grandiflorum,  T.  sessile,  Tulipa  Greigi,  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Daffodil,  Madame  de  Graaf,  with  white  segments 
and  a  lemon-yellow  trumpet.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  also  a  similar  group 
of  Daffodils,  including  other  spring  flowers  such  as 
Polemonium  confertum,  Iris  iberica,  Gentiana  verna, 
Tulipa  Greigi,  T.  elegans,  T.  sylvatiea,  Corydalis 
nobilis  and  Anemone  apennina  alba.  Narcissus 
poeticus  tripodalis  and  N.  p.  poetarum  were  very  fine. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  fine  group,  consisting  of  Reseda  odorata  grandiflora 
Cannell’s  Perfection,  Calceolaria  Souvenir  and  herba¬ 
ceous  Calceolarias.  Two  boxes  of  Tea  Rose  Princess 
Beatrice,  two  of  Lady  Mary  Fitz  william,  and  one  of 
Polyanthus  Rose  Little  Dot  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bennett,  Shepperton,  Middlesex.  Mr.  William 
Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a 
group  of  Roses  in  boxes  and  baskets,  including 
Marshal  Niel,  Grace  Darling,  Niphetos,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Madame  de  Watteville  and  many  others. 
And  a  group  of  show  Pelargoniums  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Hibbert,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq. 


Royal  Botanic.— -May  lath. 

The  first  of  the  summer  shows  was  held  as  usual  in 
the  large  marquee,  which  was  well  furnished  with  a 
capital  lot  of  flowering  plants,  and  the  result  was  not 
only  a  very  pretty  exhibition,  but  as  regards  the  general 


quality  of  the  plants  staged  a  step  in  advance  of  some 
of  the  more  recent  displays  made  here.  Unfortunately 
the  weather,  as  it  has  so  often  proved  to  be  at  the  same 
period  in  other  years,  was  very  cold  and  wet — bad  alike 
for  the  plants  and  visitors.  The  special  features  of  the 
exhibition  were  the  fine  groups  of  Roses  and  Azaleas, 
Pelargoniums,  Orchids,  and  flowering  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  all  of  which  were  of  a  very  creditable 
character. 

The  first  prize  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower  (open  to  nurserymen)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Castle  Hill  Nursery,  Norwood.  His  finest 
specimens  were  of  Erica  coccinea  minor,  Ixora  Prince  of 
Orange,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Epacris  miniata 
splendens,  and  Boronia  pinnata.  In  the  amateurs’  class 
for  the  same  number  of  plants  Mr.  W.  Chapman, 
gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley, 
took  the  first  honours,  having  fine  exam  pies  of  Tremandra 
ericaefolia,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Erica  Cavendishi, 
E.  profusa,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Statice  profusa, 
Aphelexis  grandiflora,  and  Ixora  regina.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  also  first  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  six 
plants,  which  were  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
already  enumerated.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A. 
Offer,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park, 
Crawley.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen 
Mr.  H.  James  was  first.  Orchids,  as  usual,  occupied  a 
bank  by  themselves,  and  were  very  effective.  The  first 
prize  for  twelve  exotic  kinds  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hill,  gardener  to  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons, 
Twickenham,  who  had  grand  pieces  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  Walkeriana,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
Cattleya  labiata  pallida,  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  rosea. 
In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  the  same  number  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  received  the  first  award.  He 
had  fine  pieces  of  Cattleya  Skinneri,  C.  citrina,  C. 
Mossiae,  Laelia  purpurata,  and  L.  p.  alba ;  Mr.  H. 
James  was  second.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill  was  again  successful 
with  a  collection  of  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  his  finest 
pieces  being  Cattleya  Warneri  (Sander’s  variety),  C. 
Mendelii  fimbriata,  C.  M.  grandis,  and  Laelia  elegans 
Schilleriana.  Mr.  James  Cypher  took  the  first  prize 
for  a  collection  of  Orchids  in  the  nurserymen’s 
class,  having  a  great  number  of  Laelias,  including 
L.  purpurata  Archduchess,  L.  p.  nobilius,  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  C.  Mendelii,  and  others  ;  Mr.  H.  James  was 
second. 

Amongst  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
took  first  honours  in  the  class  for  nine  Roses,  with 
huge  specimens  trained  to  face  one  way,  his  best  being 
Charles  Lawson,  Centifolia  rosea,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
and  Celine  Forestier.  The  Cheshunt  plants  were  closely 
followed  by  those  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son, 
Woking,  whose  specimens  were  very  even  and  well 
done,  but  losing  points  on  the  score  of  freshness.  Mr. 
P.  Perry,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Rowlett,  Esq.,  was  first  in 
the  amateurs’  class.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  took  first  honours  in  the  class  for 
twenty  Roses,  open  to  nurserymen.  Some  of  his  best 
specimens  were  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Celine  Forestier, 
Charles  Lawson,  and  Madame  de  Montehauveau.  He 
was  followed  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  also  carried  off  the  leading  award  for  twelve 
Azaleas  with  some  good  plants  of  Cordon  Bleu,  Mons. 
Thibaut,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Comtesse  de  Flandres.  The 
finest  Azaleas  in  the  exhibition  were  six  specimens 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner  in  the  nurserymen’s  class.  The 
pieces  were  Etendard  de  Flandres,  Stella,  Comtesse  de 
Flandres,  and  others.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six, 
Mr.  Geo.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Goldsmid,  St. 
John’s  Lodge,  Regent’s  Park,  was  first  ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent’s 
Park,  second.  Pelargoniums  were  as  good  as  on  any 
previous  occasion,  the  fancy  section  being,  perhaps, 
even  better ;  and  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  (show 
varieties)  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  fine  specimens 
of  Lady  Isabel,  Prince  Leopold,  Amethyst,  Martial, 
and  Emperor.  In  the  amateurs’  class,  Mr.  D.  Phillips, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley  Broom,  Slough, 
had  fine  examples  of  Kingston  Beauty,  Lady  Isabel, 
Mauve  Queen,  Madame  Thibaut,  &e.  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill 
running  him  very  close  with  six  finely-flowered  plants. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  again  victorious  with  six  fancy 
varieties,  including  Fanny  Gair,  The  Shah,  Ellen  Beck, 
and  others,  Mr.  D.  Phillips  being  second. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  represented  by  some 
large  and  very  beautiful  groups.  Messrs.  Collins 
Bros.  &  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  took  the  first  prize, 
having  many  varieties  of  Iris,  Lilium  longiflorum, 
Campanula  latifolia  Van  Houttei,  Polemonium  Richard- 
soni  and  others.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  was  second  with  a  large  and  varied  group. 
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including  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Gentiana  verna  and 
Silene  pennsylvanica  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  third. 
Mr.  A.  Offer,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  took  first  prize 
for  six  exotic  Ferns,  some  of  them  being  fine  pieces;  he 
also  took  a  similar  award  for  fine-foliaged  plants. 
Mr.  Butler,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St. 
Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park,  was  second  in  both  classes. 

Some  large  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were 
exhibited,  and  a  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  very 
fine  mixed  group,  containing  many  fine  new  Cala- 
diums,  such  as  Charlemagne,  Ville  de  Hamburg, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  and  several  others  that  were 
certificated.  They  had  alsojPalms,  Begonias,  Orchids, 
Clivias,  and  a  good  number  of  others.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  B.  S.  "Williams,  Yictcria 
and  Paradise  "Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group, 
including  Lnelia  purpurata,  Attacia  cristata,  Oncidium 
concolor,  Amaryllis,  Crotons,  Azaleas,  Aralias,  Ne¬ 
penthes,  Ferns,  and  others.  A  Silver  Medal  tvas 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
for  a  group  of  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Darwinia  tulipifera, 
Erica  coccinea  minor,  Clerodendron  fragrans  flore  pleno, 
and  other  subjects.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  "W.  Paul  &  Son,  for  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots, 
edged  with  a  line  of  boxes  containing  blooms  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  including  Marie  Van  Houtte,  John 
Laing,  Sappho  and  others.  A’small  Silver  Medal  was 
granted  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  for  a  fine 
group  of  Orchids,  which  deserved  a  better  position,  and 
among  which  were  Ltelia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mendelii, 
Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  C.  hirsutissimum, 
Odontoglossum  Roezlii  album,  and  others.  A  large 
group  of  Daffodils  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  which  a  large  Bronze  Medal 
w'as  awarded.  It  also  contained  many  beautiful  Tulips, 
such  as  T.  elegans,  T.  cornuta,  and  T.  sylvatica,  Iris 
pumila,  I.  p.  ccerulea,  Seilla  nutans  alba,  Saxifraga 
densa  ;  and  among  the  Narcissi  were  N.  bicolor,  J.  B. 
M.  Camm,  N.  b.  Horsfieldi,  and  N.  b.  grandis. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  exhibited  a  beautiful  group 
of  Begonias  in  flower,  both  single  and  double,  with 
flowers  of  large  size  and  very  bright.  A  Bronze  Medal 
was  awarded  them,  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  for  a  beautifully  dwarf  strain  of  Cinerarias, 
exhibiting  very  rich  and  varied  colouring.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  A.  Offer  for  a  group  of  stove 
plants,  including  Anthurium  crystallinum,  Asparagus 
plumosus,  Croton  "Warreni,  and  others.  Two  boxes  of 
Marechal  Niel  Roses,  of  great  size  and  finely  coloured, 
came  from  Mr.  J.  "Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  for  which  a 
Bronze  Medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  gardener 
to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  .group  of  show 
Pelargoniums. 

- - 

The  Late  Mp..  R.  Valentine  Leach. — This  gentle¬ 
man  will  be  known  as  the  proprietor  of  Devizes  Castle, 
the  site  of  which  he  purchased  some  years  ago.  He 
rebuilt  the  castle,  and  by  a  series  of  delightful  arrange¬ 
ments,  formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  to 
be  found  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Mr.  Leach,  who  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time  past,  having 
had  to  winter  in  the  warmer  climate  of  Italy.  He 
died  at  Bordighera  on  the  7th  inst.,  having  survived 
his  second  wife  by  only  a  few  months.  The  terrace  and 
fruit  gardens  at  Devizes  Castle  have  ever  had  a  high 
r  eputation  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Thomas 
King,  who  has  been  at  the  castle  for  many  years,  and 
always  kept  the  ground  in  the  highest  order.  One 
achievement  of  Mr.  King’s  is  his  success  with  the 
Chasselas  Musque  Grape,  which  he  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  highest  condition. 

Me.  John  Smith,  late  of  Kew. — We  regret  to 
record  the  death  of  this  estimable  man,  at  his  residence, 
St.  Margaret’s,  on  the  11th  inst.  Mr.  Smith  wTas 
a  native  of  Roxburghshire,  and  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  Floors  Castle.  Subsequently  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was 
employed  in  his  gardens  at  Alnwick,  Syon  and  War¬ 
rington  Park,  Cornwall,  previous  to  1859,  when  lie 
returned  to  Syon  as  head  gardener,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Ivison.  In  1864,  when  his  namesake,  the  veteran 
John  Smith,  of  Kew,  retired,  Sir  William  Hooker 
appointed  the  subject  of  these  lines  to  the  vacant  post, 
which  he  held  until  1886,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension 
on  account  of  ill-health.  Mr.  Smith  carried  out  the 
duties  of  his  important  office  in  a  very  able  manner, 
and  was  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 


THE  BELGIAN  ORCHID  SOCIETY. 

The  severe  weather  in  February  and  March  last 
prevented  the  Cercle  des  Orchidophiles  Beiges  from 
holding  its  usual  monthly  meetings,  and  the  committee 
considering  it  was  the  duty  of  all  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture  to  assist  as  much  as  possible  the  Royal  Society 
of  Agriculture  and  Botany  at  its  quinquennial  floral 
fete  in  April,  it  was  decided  not  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
that  month.  On  the  13th  inst.,  then,  was  held  the 
second  meeting  of  this  year.  Some  of  our  members 
feared  that  coming  so  soon  after  the  splendid  show  in 
April,  at  which  such  quantities  of  Orchid  flowers  were 
exhibited,  the  meeting  of  the  Cercle  would  suffer  for 
want  of  visitors  ;  but  such  are  the  attractions  and  love 
for  Orchid  flowers,  that  at  certain  times  the  large 
drawing-room  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  in  which  the  plants 
were  staged,  was  so  crowded  as  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  enter  or  leave  it.  There  were  staged  130  plants,  all 
in  fine  order,  bright  and  healthy  looking,  and  they 
were  arranged  so  well  that  nearly  every  plant,  or,  at 
least,  its  flowers,  could  be  seen  distinctly.  The  system 
of  grouping  Orchids  en  masse  is  a  great  error  ;  it  may 
be  good  for  Azaleas  or  other  flowering  plants,  but  we 
are  nearly  all  of  opinion  here  that,  Orchids  being  such 
fine,  delicate,  fairy-like  flowers,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
place  them  closely  together. 

Among  the  rarities  most  admired  was  Cypripedium 
Sanderianum,  with  a  fine  spike  of  three  blooms,  and 
the  petals  25  ins.  long.  This  was  unanimously 
awarded  a  Special  Mention  for  its  novelty  and  beauty. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  Vervaet  &  Co.  A 
similar  compliment  was  also  accorded  to  an  extra  fine 
variety  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  from  Mr.  Bray  ;  to  Mr. 
Hye’s  Cypripedium  Curtisi,  a  fine  strong  plant,  with 
five  leads  and  three  flowers;  and  to  Mr.  Vuylsteke’s 
Odontoglossum  mulus  IJolfordianum  leriopterum, 
bearing  three  spikes  and  thirty-nine  flowers.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  to  a  magnificent 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  from  Mr.  De  Meulenaere  ; 
Special  Mention  for  Rarity  to  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
album,  with  a  spike  of  eight  flowers  of  a  fine  broad 
shape,  all  pure  white,  except  the  yellow  at  base  of  lip, 
from  Messrs.  E.  Vervaet  k  Co.  Special  Mention  also  to 
an  extra  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  from 
Mr.  Bray  ;  to  a  good  Cattleya  Schilleriana  from  the 
Messrs.  Block’s  collection  at  Brussels  ;  to  an  excellent 
broad-petalled  Ltelia  purpurata  from  M.  Louis  Van 
Houtte  ;  and  to  a  dark-coloured  variety  of  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana  from  Messrs.  E.  Vervaet  &  Co. 

The  above  were  the  ten  plants  certificated  by  the 
jury,  who  have  adopted  a  new  system  of  judging,  which 
I  will  try  to  explain,  and  which  I  should  like  to  see 
tried,  if  only  for  two  or  three  times,  at  any  exhibition 
or  meeting  where  the  prizes  are  not  a  question  of 
money.  It  is  as  follows  : — Before  commencing  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  according  to  the  number  of  plants 
exhibited,  the  jury  decide  upon  the  number  which 
shall  receive  awards.  Thus  at  the  last  meeting  it  was 
agreed  that  the  number  should  be  ten.  The  judges 
then  go  to  work  separately,  make  their  choice,  put 
down  on  paper  the  ten  plants  which  they  consider  to 
be  best  in  the  show,  and  give  their  reasons  for  the 
selection.  The  lists  are  then  handed  to  the  secretary, 
who  tabulates  the  plants  named  and  the  number  of 
votes  accorded  to  each.  All  the  plants  which  receive 
from  two  or  three  votes  up  to  ten  are  certificated,  and 
on  the  certificate  is  recorded  the  particular  feature 
which  gained  for  it  the  award,  and  the  number  of  votes 
it  obtained.  I  recommend  this  system,  having  observed 
that  in  many  instances  where  a  jury  discusses  the 
merits  of  plants,  the  good-natured  jurymen  give  way 
to  the  members  who,  by  reason  of  their  special  position 
or  by  their  eloquence,  assert  themselves  too  much  in 
favour  of  their  own  ideas.  By  the  system  I  recom¬ 
mend,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  happen,  as  every' judge 
acts  by  himself.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  com¬ 
plete,  but  I  think  that  with  further  experience  it  will 
be  found  to  work  well.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  get  the  personal  opinions  of  each  juryman, 
who  in  this  manner  speaks  feelingly,  as  it  were,  in 
favour  of  those  plants  which  he  most  cherishes.  What 
we  now  do  for  separate  plants  can,  I  suppose,  also  be 
done  for  collections. 

But  I  am  running  away  from  the  subject  I  first 
intended  to  write  you  about.  Let  me  state  that  the 
130  plants  came  from  seven  amateurs’  collections — viz.  : 
MM.  Block,  Brussels  ;  Bray,  Ghent ;  De  Meulenaere, 
Gentbrugge  ;  Hye,  Ghent ;  Leonard,  Ghent ;  Mesdi- 
penninghe,  Ghent  ;  Van  Imschoot,  and  H.  St.  Amand  ; 
and  from  eight  nurserymen  :  MM.  Cipers,  Loochristy  ; 
D’Haene,  Gentbrugge  ;  E.  De  Cock  and  Pynaert, 
Ghent  ;  De  Smet-Duvivier,  J.  Vervaet,  Mt.  St.  Amand, 
Van  Houtte,  Gentbrugge  ;  and  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy. 
— A  Member  of  the  Society,  Ghent,  May  14</i. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

To  Eradicate  Bindweed. — R.  M. :  We  cannot  offer  yon  any 
other  means  of  eradicating  this  creeping  weed  than  that 
employed  in  the  case  of  couch-grass,  pest-harrow,  and  numerous 
other  British  weeds  that  are  troublesome  not  only  to  the  horti¬ 
culturist  but  to  the  agriculturist  as  well.  This  is  simply  to 
carefully  grub  them  up  with  a  fork,  breaking  them  as  little  as 
possible.  The  fleshy  or  succulent  thongs  and  rhizomes,  or 
underground  stems,  not  roots,  and  every-  piece  with  a  dormant 
bud  upon  it  will  grow.  By  doing  it  while  the  ground  is  not 
occupied  with  any  other  crop  every  pieeb  can  be  fully  traced  out 
without  injuring  anything  else,  and  if  you  follow  this  simple, 
though  rather  tedious  operation,  you  will  be  surprised  how 
effectual  it  is.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  ground  well 
hoed  in  summer,  so  as  to  starve  the  underground  portion  by 
depriving  the  plant  of  leaves. 

Value  of  Pigeon  Dung. — Plantsinan  :  Like  guano  that  has 
not  suffered  by  the  washing  of  rain,  this  manure  is  most  valued 
for  its  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  the  less  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  rain  or  moisture  in  any  way  the  more  valuable  it  will 
be.  Without  analysis,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state 
the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  figures,  as  the  dung  of  differen 
birds  varies  somewhat,  and  that  even  of  the  same  birds  at 
different  times.  Your  safest  plan  would  be  to  use  it  sparingly 
if  it  is,  and  has  always  been,  in  a  moderately  dry  condition.  We 
would  also  use  it  mixed  with  the  soil  at  potting  time. 

Chlorophytum  or  Anthericum? —  Alex.  Johnson:  The 
question  you  ask  has  frequently  been  debated.  Chlorophytnm 
elatum  variegatum  is  the  proper  botanical  name  of  the  plant, 
but  it  is  also  distributed  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Anthericum 
variegatum  and  Phalangium  variegatum.  The  latter  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  Anthericum,  and  that  again  is  closely  allied  to 
Chlorophytum,  but  both  are  regarded  as  botanically  distinct 
genera.  The  green  form  of  the  plant  you  speak  of  is  sometimes 
grown,  but  chiefly  in  botanic  gardens,  and  this  being  the  correct 
name  of  your  plant,  is  the  one  you  ought  to  adopt. 

The  Chimney  Bell-flower. — S.  G.  Sinclair:  Other  culti¬ 
vators  have  experienced  similar  difficulties  as  you  have  with 
this  plant.  You  would  sooner  get  it  to  a  flowering  state  by 
sowing  the  seed  in  a  box  under  a  hand-light  or  in  a  frame,  and 
planting  them  out  in  well-prepared,  rich  soil  after  they  have 
formed  a  few  leaves.  If  they  have  been  sown  early  in  the  spring, 
they  should  be  ready  to  plant  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
settled  and  fine.  Assist  them  with  water  during  the  summer 
if  the  weather  prove  dry,  so  as  to  get  a  strong  rigorous  growth. 
Many  of  them  will  be  fit  to  pot  up  for  flowering  next  spring. 
Y' ou  can  also  grow  them  in  pots  all  the  time,  shifting  them  freely, 
and  using  good  sized  pots  for  the  final  shift,  in  order  to  allow 
ample  room  for  root  development ;  remembering  that  the 
stronger  the  root-stock  and  foliage,  the  better  will  be  the  result 
when  the  plants  throw  up  a  flowering  stem. 

Origin  of  the  Pansy.— If.  Marlindale :  It  will  probably 
never  be  determined  with  certainty  the  origin  of  all  the  garden 
Pansies,  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  most  of  the  characters  are 
to  be  found  in  our  wild  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  variable  weed, 
Viola  tricolor.  Varieties  were  already  plentiful  in  gardens  in 
1836,  and  probably  much  of  the  improvement  has  arisen  simply 
through  selection.  It  is  also  recorded  that  V.  grandiflora  and 
V.  altaiea  were  all  utilised  to  effect  the  improvement  of  V. 
tricolor  by  hybridisation.  The  bedding  Violas  that  were  first 
sent  out  were  improvements  on  V.  cornuta  chiefly,  but  since 
then  the  Pansy  itself  has  been  greatly  utilised  in  the  pro¬ 
creation  of  new  bedding  varieties.  The  short-lived  character  of 
the  Pansy  generally  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
takes  after  V.  tricolor,  many  of  the  forms  of  which  are  strictly 
annual  in  a  state  of  nature.  .The  tiue  bedding  Violas  are  more 
inclined  to  form  stools,  which  send  out  great  numbers  of  barren 
shoots  from  the  base  of  the  primary  stems  in  the  same  way  as 
V.  cornuta. 


Holly  Transplanted. —  J.  Welby  :  If  your  Holly  tree  was 
carefully  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  it  may  come  round  again, 
even  if  it  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  leaves.  We  would  advise 
you  to  keep  it  well  watered,  as  drying  east  winds,  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  are  very  trying  to  all  newly  lifted  trees.  Also 
secure  the  stem  to  a  stout  stake  to  prevent  any  swaying  by  the 
wind,  till  the  roots  are  able  to  take  fresh  hold  of  the  soil.  It 
might  lighten  the  demand  made  upon  the  mutilated  roots  to- 
prune  the  branches  well  in,  being  careful  to  do  it  with  a  knife, 
not  shears,  avoiding  formality  as  much  as  possible.  Cut  away 
all  the  straggling  branches,  rendering  the  tree  symmetrical  and 
pyramidal  in  outline,  without  being  formal  or  having  a  clipped 
appearance.  The  Holly  is  late  in  making  fresh  growth,  and 
trees  that  have  been  disturbed  are  even  longer,  so  we  would 
advise  you  to  keep  it  moist  at  the  roots  and  exercise  patience. 


Melons.— M. :  The  leaves  have  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  scalded,  i.e.,  caught  by  bright  sunshine  early  in  the  day, 
while  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  condensed  moisture.  Vines  and 
Cucumbers  are  often  injured  in  the  same  way,  and  it  can  only 
be  avoided  by  giving  a  little  air  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  so 
as  to  dry  up  the  moisture  before  the  sun  gains  much  power.  If 
vapour  still  arises  from  the  bed,  you  ought  to  keep  a  chink  of 
air  on  all  night. 

Odontoglossums.— Cor. :  If  the  pieces  are  breaking  strongly 
now,  they  should  make  good  pseudo-bulbs  by  the  autumn,  and 
flower  next  spring. 

Names  of  Plants .—Levenshulme :  The  box  was  smashed,  and 
the  labels  of  Nos.  1  and  2  were  gone.  The  dark  blotched  flower  is 
Odontoglossum  triumphant  ;  the  greenish  one  had  lost  the  lip, 
and  is  apparently  a  Lycaste  (send  perfect  flower)  ;  3,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  nebulosum  var. ;  4,  O.  nebulosum  var.,  comes  near  0. 
n.  guttatum.  R.  J.  G.  Read  :  Myosotis  arvensis.  IP.  M.  :  Den¬ 
drobium  Farmeri.  IP.  Craik :  1,  Ornithogalum  nutans ;  2, 
Ceauothus  Veitcliianus  ;  3,  Centaurea  montana  alba. 


Communications  Received. — 
thanks) — G.  S.— J.  R.  T.— O.  W. 
— S.  &  S.—T.  C. 


W.  B.  G.— R.  Lindsay  (with  best 
-R.  A. — J.  P.  O.-W.  C.-  T.  S. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  544,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.— 
Plant  Catalogue,  including  Novelties  for  1SSS.  Select  Soft- 
wooded  or  Bedding  Plants. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.— Seeds 
for  Spring  sowing  on  the  Farm,  List  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  May  12th 
was  30 '16  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  30 '02  in.  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  ;  and  the  highest  was  30 '30  in.  on 
Friday  morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
52  "3°,  and  1'4°  above  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
showed  an  excess  on  each  of  the  first  three  days  of  the 
week,  whereas  it  was  below  the  average  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  The  general  direction  of  the 
wind  was  variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the 
air  averaged  10  T  miles  per  hour,  which  was  0'3  miles 
below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
sixteen  years.  No  rain  was  measured  during  the  week. 
The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week 
was  51'0  hours,  against  56 '4  hours  at  Glynde  Tlace, 
Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  1 6th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  small 
attendance  at  to-day’s  market.  The  sowing  demand 
for  Clovers  and  Grass  seeds  has  almost  ceased  ;  values 
remain  unchanged.  There  is  some  enquiry  for  Mustard 
seed  which  is  at  present  offering  at  low  rates.  Rape 
seed  scarce  and  dear.  Bird  seeds  neglected. 

- ->X<- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  1 7  th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each  ....  20 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0 
Strawberries  ..per  lb.  3  0 
Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . . per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..70 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  1  6 
Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

3  6  Tomatos,  per  lb . 2  6 

0  4  ;  Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 1001bs.40  0  45  0 

Melons .  2  0  6  0 


5  0 
2  0 

6  0 


3  0 


3  0 
2  6 


6  0 
1  0 


5  0 
3  0 
1  3 
9  0 


2  0 


3  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  4  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  09 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch. .  ..02 

Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

0  18  0  Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
0  IS  0  Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

0  2  0  Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 

Genistas . per  doz  4  0  6  0 

0  6  0  Heliotrope  ..per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

0  12  0  Lily  of  Valley, per  doz.12  0  IS  0 

0  12  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

0  6  0  Mignonette  ..  per  doz.  6  0  IS  0 

0  24  0  Musk . per  doz.  16  3  0 

0  12  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

0  60  0  Pelargoniums,scarlet, 

0  24  0  per  dozen  .  40  90 

0  30  0  Pelargoniums,  dozen  9  0  15  0 

0  18  0  Roses  . per  doz  12  0  24  0 

Spirieas . per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

0  24  0 

-Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

4  0  Narcissus,  various, 

4  0  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

4  0  —(double)  ..12  bun.  9  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0 


s. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6 

Azalea  . per  doz.12 

Bedding  Plants,  in 
variety  . .  per  dozen  1 
Bedding  Plants,  in 
variety  ....per  box  2 
Calceolaria  ..per  doz.  6 
Cineraria  . . per  dozen  6 

Coleus  . per  doz.  4 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.12 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4 
Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30 

—  viridis,  per  dozen  12 
Erica  ventricosa  doz.  18 

—  various  . doz.  9 

Evergreens,  in  var. , 

per  dozen  .  6 

Cut  Flowers.  - 
s. 

Anemone,  doz.  bunch.  1 

—  fulgens,  doz.  buns.  2 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2 

Azalea _  12  sprays  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0 
Camellias ....  per  doz.  1 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1 
Cineraria,  per  doz. bun. 6 
Cowslips  ..doz.  bun.  1 
Cyclamen..  12  blooms  0 

Deutzia . 12  bun.  4 

Eucharis,  per  dozen..  3 
Forget-me-not, 12  bun.  2 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  1 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0 
Liliuui  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  bun.  4 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3 


1  0 
1  0 
3  0 
2  0 


0  12  0 


2  0 
0  6 
9  0 
6  0 
4  0 
4  0 
1  0 


0  5  0 
6  10 


6  1 

—  scarlet,  12  sprays  ..04  0 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bun.  16  3 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  1 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  10  3 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  ..  per  doz.  1  0  2  0 
Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun. 

Spiriea  . 12  bun.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,12  sprays  2  0  4  0 

TropiEOlums  .  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 

Tulips  . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Violets,  French  Parme 

1  bun.  2  6  4  0 
Wallflower,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
White  Jasmine, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  4  6  6  0 
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SEND  FOR  A  PRIOE  bIST 

FROM  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  TRADE, 

G.  SMYTH, 21, GOLDSMITH  ST„ DRURY LANE.w.c. 

SEE  SMALL  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  FRONT  PAGE  EACH  WEEK. 


SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATINA 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa,  without  Admixture. 

“SOCIETY’’  says:— 

rjTHE  QUEEN  has  a  Cup  of 

SCHW'eTtZER’S  COCOATINA  brought  to 

her  Bedside  at  7.30,  and  two  hours  later  she  quaffs  the 
same  beverage  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Most  Nutritious.  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverage. 

COCOATIN A 

Retailed  in  J,  J,  and  1  lb.  tins,  at  Is.,  Is.  lid.,  and  3s.  S d. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  an  appendix  complete  to 
date.  Crown  Svo.,  Cloth,  2s.  6 d.,  post  free  from  the  author. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee: 

HOW  TO  GROW,  AND  WHAT  TO  GROW. 

BY 

MR.  E.  S.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

Price,  Is.  ;  by  Post,  Is.  Id.  New  Book  on  Roses. 

ROSE-GROWING 

By  D.  GILMOUR,  Jun.,  F.R.H.S. 

Of  the  Author,  Sandygate,  Sheffield,  or  of  Wm.  Cate,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C. 

An  American  Gardening  Periodical  for 
English  Headers. 

POPULAR  GARDENING. 

A  HOME  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

For  every  lover  of  Flowers,  Pot-Plants,  Botany,  Fine 
Lawns,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Good  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

MONEY  IN  TEE  GARDEN. 

BRIGHT,  CONCISE,  ABLE. 

It  tells  how.  No  long  dry  articles.  Meaty  as  an  Apple  ; 
spicy  as  a  Pink ;  handsome  as  a  Rose.  Distinct  in  style.  So 
readable  that  even  children  crave  it. 

Price,  post  paid  to  the  British  Islands,  5s.  a  year;  remit 
by  International  Money  Order. 

Address  * 

Popular  Gardening  Pub.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


THE 

WEEKLY 

DISPATCH. 

BEST  PENNY  PAPER. 

Sent  post  free :  3  months,  Is.  8d.  ;  6  months,  3s.  3d.  ;  13  months, 
6s.  6d. ;  single  copy,  post  free,  l%d. 


JOHN  P.  FULLER, 

1  9  &  20,  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

CARNATIONS,  PIC0TEES, 

And  TOT  ROOTS  of  DAHLIAS. 

MY  stocks  of  above  are  by  far  the  finest  seen  for  several 
years,  so  that  intending  purchasers  should  have  a  copy 
before  ordering  elsewhere,  as  the  same  for  price  and  quality 
cannot  he  excelled,  the  collection  having  been  awarded  upwards 
of  130  prizes  this  season.  Lists  may  he  had  Post  Free. 

FRANK  LAW,  Carnation  Gardens,  Rocbdale. 

EEDLIRG  BRIAR  ROSES  SOLD  OUT. 

POTS. 


S 

10,000 


ROSES  in 

(Seedling  Briars.) 

The  best  new  and  old  varieties.  Send  for  List.  No  rubbish. 
_ GILMOUR,  Rose  Grower,  Sheffield. 


It 


An  Illustrated  TV eekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping . 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  lif.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge.  ° 
Publishers  :  C.  EGLINGTON  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Wych  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  ljcf. 

ONCE  USED  ALWAYS  USED7 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  FOR  GARDENERS  TO  USE. 
THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  FOR  NURSERYMEN  TO  USE. 
Being  of  Canister  Shape  they  will  not  slop  over.  Used  by  all 
the  principal  Florists.  Ladies’  Cans  from  2s.  6 d.  each. 
Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

J.  HAWS,  t  M4Y0L1  ROAD,  CLAPTON. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 


Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World”  /or_ 

commencing  with _ ,  for  which  I  enclose _ 

Name  _ 


months , 


Address 


P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office.  Half-penny  Stamps  preferred 
when  Stamps  are  sent. 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD  is  published  every  Friday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained  through  all  Newsagents 
and  Booksellers,  and  from  all  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  sent  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Foreign  Subscription  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d,  Vols.  /.,  II.,  and  III.’ 

handsomely  bound,  6s.  6d.  each.  All  back  numbers  kept  in  stock - 


Office,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 


UPPER 

THE  NEW  HORIZONTAL 
TUBULAR  BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  made  in  several  sizes  from 
6  ft.  6  ins.  long,  and  is  fitted  with  Water 
Bars,  as  shewn  in  annexed  illustration. 
The  Furnace  Door  being  hung  upon  the 
front  of  Boiler,  is  complete  in  itself,  thus 
ensuring  the  acme  of  simplicity  in  fixing. 


GROUND  STREET,  LONDON 

TELEPHONE,  Ho.  4763.  Telegraphic  Address,  "  HOTWATER,"  LONDON. 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  in  the  Trade. 


Hot- Water  and  Hot-Air  Apparatus  Erected  Complete, 
or  the  Materials  supplied. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  price  Is.  Price  List  on  application  Free. 


,  S.E. 

CAST-IRON  SADDLE  BOILER 

WITH  WATEB-WAY  END, 

And  every  other  Boiler  of  known 
Merit  kept  in  Stock. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES,  COMCTIOHS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural 
Purposes. 


WOOD  &  SON’S 

Horticultural  Specialities,  Orchid  Peat,  ^Manures 

WERE  AWARDED 


CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 

IN  1S87-. 


W.  W.  &  S.'s  ORCHID  PEAT-Special  “Al” 

Quality — is  used  and  recommended  by  all  the  leading 
Orchid  Growers.  Prices :  Prepared  ready  for  use,  9s.  6 d. 
per  sack ;  ditto,  turves,  7s.  6 cl  ;  ditto,  per  yard,  25s. 

W.  W.  &  S.’s  Celebrated  Yellow  Fibrous  LOAM, 
Splendid  Sample  now  on  offer.  Per  sack,  3s.  ;  per  ton,  16s. 
W.  W.  &  S.’s  VINE  MANURE,  ‘LE  FRUITIER.” 
Prices :  per  ton,  £17  10s.  ;  10  cwt.,  £9  ;  5  cwt.,  £4  10s. ; 
1  cwt.,  19s.  ;  56  lb..  Us.  ;  28  lb.,  6s.  ;  7  lb.,  2s.  6(7. 
Condensed  Farm-yard  Manure,  7s.  6 d.  per  sack. 
Fertilising-  Moss,  bags,  Is.  and  2s.  64  ;  per  bush.,  7s.  (id. 
Composts,  special  for  Exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Ferns,  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  Lawns,  Vines,  Fruit,  &c. 
Potato  Manure,  “  Success,"  for  Exhibitors,  14  lb.,  4s.  ; 
cwt.,  17s.  6 d. 

Liquid  Manure  Powder,  the  ‘‘Perfect  Stimulant”  for 
Pot-plants.  Boses,  Flower-beds,  Strawberries,  Vines,  &c., 
per  7  lb.,  3s.  ;  14  lb.,  5s. ;  £  cwt.,  12s. ;  cwt.,  21s. 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  -BUSHEL  BAG,  Is.;  10  bags,  9s.;  15  bags, 

fit  13s. ;  20  bags,  17s. ;  30  bags,  25s.  Bags  included.  Truck 
load,  free  to  rail,  25s.  —  T.  BICH,  Cocoa  Fibre  Works,  12, 
Bedman’s  Boad,  Mile  End,  London,  E. 


Popular  GARDENING  BOOKS. 

By  far  the  most  widely  read  on  the  subject,  full  of  soundest 
and  best  information.  Mr.  Byder's  writings  have  been  praised 
by  every  gardening  paper.  The  books  are  practical,  interest¬ 
ing,  reliable,  and  please  all  readers. 

HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES  in  the  garden  and  in  pots  under 
glass.  Chapters  on  Budding,  Grafting,  &c.  Post  free,  7 d. 
HOW  TO  GROW  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  Chapters  on 
Baising  Seed  and  every  other  part  of  culture.  A  new  and 
thoroughly  revised  edition.  Post  free,  7 d. 

Every  Amateur  and  every  Gardener  as  well  should  read 
these  books.  Only  to  be  obtained  from 

BYDEB  &  SON,  Seed  Merchants,  Sale,  Manchester. 

A  Practical  Farmers’ Journal. 


NORTH  T  "BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGBICULTUBIST  is  the  leading  farmer's  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGBICULTUBIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After- 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir- 
cnlation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  [  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  1  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Aldemeys,  Clydesdales,  Ac.  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices: 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

It,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Fries  34. 5  by  Fast,  2 44. 


Fast  Fre©  for  Oa@  Teas . 14s. 

Pitt®  Sis  Months .  7s. 


Payable  in  Advance. 

Money  Orders  payable  to  C.  &  E.  ANDEESON,  Edinburgh. 


CERTAIN  SUDDEN  DEATH 

To  all  Grubs,  Aphis,  Lice,  Red  Spider,  Thrip,  Meaty 
Bug,  Caterpillars,  &c.,  dc 
ptppcQTi  v  )  to  the  Hands  and  Skin,  but  will  cure 
rcnrcis  k  j  Ringworm  in  Animals,  and  all  diseases 

HARMLESS  ;  produced  by  parasites. 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

(soluble)  INSECTICIDE 

A  combination  of  Hydrocarbon  Oils,  made  soluble  in 
Water,  for  destroying  ALL  INSECTS  &  PARASITES 
that  infest  T rees  and  Plants,  whether  at  the  Boots  or 
on  the  Foliage. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  &  4s.  6d ; 
\  gallon  7s.  6d.,  1  gallon  12s6d.,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  Post  free 


Glass  Houses.  HUGHES’ 


GREEN  &  cream  color  SHADING 

Convenient,  Inexpensive — Easily  applied — Lasts  all  the 
Summer,  and  can  then  be  easily  washed  off.  Is.,  post  1/3. 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Manchester. 

Wholesale:  Hooper  &  Co. ;  Corby,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co.; 
C.  E.  Osman  &  Co.;  and  from  all  the  London  Seed  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Wholesale  Patent  Medicine  Houses.  NEW 
YORK — Rolker  &  Sons. 


The  “Loughborough” 

GREENHOUSE  BOILER 


These  celebrated  Boilers  have  been  still  further  improved  for  this  season 
and  are  the  most  economical,  cheapest,  and  easiest  to  manage  of  any  boiler 
ever  brought  out.  Nearly  6,000  in  use.  May  be  inspected  in  every  county, 
Will  burn  over  twelve  hours  without  attention,  the  best  fuel  being  coke  and 
cinders. 

Prices,  Carriage  Paid.— No.  i,£2  12 s.,  No.  2,  £4,  No.  3,  £5  10^ 
Also  made  in  three  larger  sizes,  heating  from  50  to  1,000  feet  of  pipe.  Dis¬ 
count  allowed  for  cash  with  order.  Perfect  success  guaranteed  where  our 
directions  are  followed.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application. 

CAUTION. — Beware  of  imitztions,  'which  have  had  little  or  no  practical 
test,  professing  to  heat  a  larger  amount  of  piping  for  about  the  same  cost 
and  avoid  disappointment  and  loss. 

A  Gold  Medal  (the  highest  award)  has  been  awarded  to  us  this 
year  in  open  competition  for  general  excellence  in  Horticultural 
Buildings  by  the  Society  of  Architects. 

MESSENGER  &  Co„  LOUGHBOROUGH. 


CHEAP  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 


Packages  and  packing  free,  and  delivered  to  any  London  Station 

100  squares  of  glass,  quality  guaranteed : — 

15  oz.  21  oz. 

13 £  by  8J  for  10s.  0(7..  for  14s.  0 d, 

12  by  9  for  10s.  0 d . .  for  14s.  0(7. 

12  by  10  for  11s.  04.. for  15s.  6 d. 

14  by  10  for  13s.  04 . .  for  19s.  0 d. 

14  by  12  for  17s.  64..  for  24s.  0 d. 

12  by  12  for  13s.  Od.  .for  20s.  04. 

18  by  12  for  21s.  0d.  .for  31s.  Od. 

20  by  12  for  24s.  Od.  .for  35s.  Od. 

Best  linseed  oil  Putty,  Id.  per  lb.  Paints  ready  mixed  for  use, 
in  tins  of  1  lb.  to  14  lbs.,  at  5 d.  per  lb.  Special  quotations  given 
for  large  quantities. 


Or  300  squares  15-oz.  8  by 
6,  or  250  squares  8£  by  6|,  or 
220  squares  by  65,  or  170 
squares  9  by  7j,  or  150  squares 
10  by  8  for  10s.  Glass  ent  to 
any  size  at  the  above  propor¬ 
tionate  prices. 


J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse. 

14,  Moor  Lane,  Cripplegate,  LONDON,  E.0. 


Gf  f  IliB’i 


MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  it  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EIQHGA'FEJ  SfVSSBSSBS, 
LONDON,  N. 


14x12 

16x12 

1SX12 

20x12 

16X14 

1SX14 

20x14 


20x15 
20x16 
22x16 
24x16 
20xlS 
22  x  IS 
24x  IS 


21-oz.  Foreign  of  the  above  sizes,  in  100  and  200  feet  boxes, 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities,  always  kept  in  stock. 

A  large  stock  of  similar  current  sizes  of  15-OZ.  glass  in 
2oo  Test  boxes 

Propagating  and  Cucumber  Glasses,  and  all  Miscellaneous 
Glass  Articles,  can  be  obtained  from 

GEORGE  FARMILOE  &  SONS, 

GLASS,  LEAD,  OIL  and  COLOUB  MEBCHAXTS, 

34,  St.  John  Street,  West  Smitfifield,  London,  E.C. 

Stock  List  and  Prices  on  application. 


SEVERAL  THOUSAND  PLANTS  of  the  best  and 
newest  varieties. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  Cultural  Instruc¬ 
tions,  Post  Free. 

Twelve  first-class  varieties,  by  name,  post  free  for  3s. 

Eighteen  varieties,  post  free  for  4s. 

Choice  Fancy  Pansies,  by  name,  3s.  per  dozen, 
post  free. 

W.  DEAN, 


MILL  LANE  NURSERY, 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co. ,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. ,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17  Catherine  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  “  ^[^of  S^^ul  s, 

County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  May  19th,  1888-Agents  for  Scotland  :  Messrs.  J.  Menzies&  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland:  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast. 
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ORCHID 

EXHIBITION 


One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Sights  in  London. 

ORCHIDS. — The  Orchid  Exhibition  at  Mr. 

WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  is  now  open 
daily  from  10  to  6  o’clock. 

RCHIDS — A  vision  of  loveliness  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  Europe. 


greatest 


0 
o 

aggei 

0  any  distance  to  see  at  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establish¬ 
ment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


RCHIDS.  —  “A  scene  of  the 

Orchidic  beauty,  baffling  description  and  defying  ex- 


RCHIDS. — The  Exhibition  is  worth  going 


NEW  PLANTS  FOR  1888 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL’S 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1888 

Is  now  ready.  Price,  Is. 

Contains  names,  description  and  prices  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  New  Plants  offered  for  the  first  time. 


WILLIAM  BULL,  f.l.s., 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

536,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

BEGONIAS. — Tuberous  rooted,  last  year’s  seedlings,  finest 
strains,  4s.  per  dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — The  best  varieties,  established,  in 
small  pots,  can  be  turned  out  for  travelling,  15s.  per  100. 

DAHLIAS. — Best  Show,  Cactus,  and  Single  varieties,  in  small 
pots,  3-.  6ci.  per  dozen. 

GERANIUMS. — The  best  Zonal,  single  and  double,  4s.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS. — The  best  Show  and  Decorative  varieties, 
in  5-inch  pots  ;  will  flower  well  in  May  and  June.  10s.  per 
dozen. 

PHLOX.— Herbaceous  varieties;  one  of  the  best  plants  for 
cutting  from.  4s.  per  dozen. 

ROSES.— Tea,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  and 
other  best  varieties.  Our  selection,  in  4S-pots,  10s.  per  doz. 

PACKED  UPRIGHT  IN  OPEN  BOXES.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

GARAWAY  &  €o.3 

DURDHAM  DOWN,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent.  General  Nursery  Stock  of  fine 
quality  and  immense  extent.  .  Inspection  invited.  The  Glass 
Structures  cover  an  area  of  297, 300  ft. 

HUGH  |Of  &  Co., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 


TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 

OF  BEST  SORTS  ONLY. 

NOW  ready,  fine  plants,  in  5-incli  pots,  Is.  6 d.  each,  12s.  per 
dozen,  80s.  per  100.  On  PREPAID  orders  packing  is  not 
charged ;  and  if  of  20s.  and  upwards,  Carriage  Free  to  any  station 
on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  or  South  Wrestern  Railways ; 
and  if  of  60s.  and  upwards,  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway  Station 
in  England  or  Wales. 

Prices  of  new  vanities  quoted  upon  application. 

EWING  &  Co.,  Sea  View  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hampshire. 


Bedding  Plants 

Established,  and  so  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  The  very  choicest 
sorts,  in  good  plants. 

DAHLIAS.  — An  unsurpassed  collection. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.. 

Nurserymen  end  Seed  Merchants, 

"W  OECESTER, 


Bath  and  West  of  England,  and  S.  C.  A. 
NEWPORT,  MON.,  JUNE  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  11. 

OPEN. 

A  CUP  or  money  value,  £10,  will  be  given 

for  the  best  group  of  Orchids.  Ditto  £5  for  the  best 
specimen. 

TEA  AND  NOISETTE  CUT  ROSES.— Amateurs. 

A  Cup  or  money  value,  £5,  for  IS  varieties  (single  blooms). 
Nurserymen. 

Ditto,  £5  for  18  varieties  (three  blooms). 

Orchids  must  be  in  the  yard  by  9  a.m,,  June  6th.  Roses, 
9  a  m.,  June  7th. 

J.  TOWNSHEND  BOSCAWEN, 

Steward  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 


WILTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

SALISBURY. 

Show  on  August  23rd,  18SS.  Schedules  maybe  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  W.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Nurseries, 
Salisbury. 


Royal  horticultural  society.— 

Fellows  requiring  a  list  of  the  plants  for  distribution 
from  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  can  have  a  copy  by  applying  to  Mr. 
A.  F.  BARRON,  Superintendent. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  May  2S. — Unreserved  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms.— Sale  of  Bedding 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  at  the  Priory  Nursery,  Chaucer 
Road,  Acton,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  May  29th.— Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  May  31st. -Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  Jime  1st. — Sale  of  the  Second  Portion  of  the  Bloomfield 
Collection  of  Orchids,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  623. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 
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Pea  Crop  Prospects. — Some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  so  late  as  the  28th  of  May,  a  very 
sharp  frost  did  infinite  damage  to  the  early 
Pea  crop,  destroying  the  bloom  wholesale, 
even  killing  the  “slats”  which  had  already 
formed,  and  in  many  cases  rendering  the 
breadths  of  Peas  so  useless  that  they  had  to 
be  ploughed  in.  That  was  an  undoubted 
calamity  to  growers,  and  one  which  we  hope 
may  not  again  be  repeated.  This  year  our 
Peas  universally  look  remarkably  well ;  the 
growth  was  late  it  is  true,  hut  because  the 
early  sowing  season  was  dry,  and  all  the 
rain  which  fell  later  served  only  to  agreeably 
moisten  the  soil  without  saturating  it.  The 
result,  however,  is  a  capital  Pea  plant,  the 
row’s  from  end  to  end  looking  perfect,  and 
in  a  few  days  will  be,  when  in  bloom, 
almost  beautiful. 

If  the  Peas  are  a  trifle  thinner  than  is 
sometimes  the  case,  no  evil  vTill  ensue,  as 
having  regard  to  the  growing  nature  of  the 
weather  for  the  last  week  or  two,  there  is 
not  only  reason  to  believe  that  the  plants 
will  fill  out,  but  also  that  they  will  carry 
their  produce  out  fully  to  the  last.  It  will 
probably  he  the  third  v'eek  in  June  ere  wtc 
shall  see  the  markets  stocked  with  the 
earliest  English  Peas,  and  as  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  secure  crops  earlier,  except  in 
some  specially  warm  yet  remote  districts, 
there  is  little  room  to  grumble  if  the 
enterprising  foreigner  does  send  us  fairly 
good  samples  of  Peas  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
the  incoming  of  home-grown  produce.  Whilst 
no  imported  Peas  can  hope  -to  excel  our  owni 
in  freshness  and  flavour,  they  do  appreciably 
check  the  demand  for  home-raised  Peas  later, 
because  when  the  same  kind  of  vegetable 


has  been  fairly  plentiful  for  several  weeks 
previously,  there  is  not  that  strong  desire  to 
possess  and  enjoy  them  in  the  same  way 
as  is  found  in  those  districts  cut  off  from 
such  trading  facilities. 

However,  there  can  he  no  doubt  hut  that 
Peas  of  our  own  growth  will  this  year  he 
both  plentiful  and  cheap,  as  the  crops  look 
so  well,  especially  within  the  London  area, 
and  that  comprises  a  circle  of  some  twenty 
miles  round,  within  which  thousands  of  acres 
of  Peas  are  grown,  and  literally  millions  of 
bushels  are  gathered  for  the  vast  metropolitan 
population.  There  is  some  room  for  belief 
that  the  securing  of  these  enormous  supplies 
to  the  consumer  in  a  fresher  state  would 
appreciably  help  to  the  increased  consumption 
of  Peas.  As  it  is,  their  gathering  usually 
commences  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  they 
are  exposed  to  the  air  in  bushel  baskets  during 
the  day,  loaded  on  to  slow  travelling  waggons, 
and  sent  through  to  the  market  at  night- — get 
dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  next 
morning,  and  again  are  considerably  exposed 
to  the  air  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
gathered.  Any  arrangement  which  would 
serve  to  place  our  big  and  home-raised  Pea 
supplies  at  the  consumers’  doors  within  twelve 
hours  of  the  gathering  would  he  a  great  boon. 
It  is  hard  work,  however,  striving  to  improve 
market  services,  and  perhaps  the  sharpest 
stimulus  is  to  be  found  in  that  form  of 
competition  which  railway  and  foreign  trade 
supplies. 

Our  market  growers  are  very  cautious  in 
the  introduction  of  novelties  in  their  Pea 
crops.  Lirstly,  novelties  are  as  a  rule  rather 
more  costly  than  are  the  older  sorts,  which, 
having  established  reputations,  are  grown  by 
the  seed  trade  in  large  quantities  for  the  market 
growers.  Thus  we  still  see  them  standing  by 
Sangsters  No.  1,  indifferent  a  kind  as  it  is,  for 
first  early  production,  because  it  is  cheap, 
early  and  hardy.  Sunrise  and  William  the 
Lirst  are  being  favoured  gradually,  hut  Sang- 
ster’s  seems,  still  to  he  the  most  largely  sown. 
Among  blues,  that  very  poor  but  hardy  kind, 
Harrison’s  Glory,  a  most  worthless  form  in 
quality  though  fairly  early  and  productive, 
still  finds  high  favour.  We  ought  to  have 
got  rid  of  such  rubbish  long  since,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  soon  the  price  in 
the  market  of  such  inferior  samples  must 
come  down.  Then  naturally  the  growers  of  ten, 
twelve,  or  twenty  acres  of  any  one  kind  of  Pea 
is  cautious  as  to  what  he  sows,  as  a  failure 
is  almost  ruinous ;  on  the  other  hand,  success 
with  some  first-rate  kind  would  he  more  than 
compensating.  Yery  large  peas  do  not  seem 
to  he  highly  flavoured,  and  no  doubt  there 
the  public  are  right.  Large  peas  are  neither 
good  favoured  nor  refined,  and  no  one  who 
appreciates  high-class  peas  would  care  to  see 
them  served  up  as  big  as  hoys’  marbles.  The 
smaller,  sweeter  and  higher-flavoured  samples 
are  what  all  true  lovers  of  Peas  delight  to 
partake  of. 

Perhaps  our  Pea  raisers  have,  in  their  efforts 
(and  they  have  been  remarkable),  failed  to 
consider  the  requirements  of  the  market 
growers  sufficiently.  The  rage  for  show 
samples,  large  pods  with  big  peas  inside, 
seems  to  have  actuated  too  many  raisers  in 
their  efforts.  If  they  would  break  away 
from  that  lead  and  give  us  a  race  which, 
whilst  of  varying  heights  (for  all  have  their 
fancies  about  heights),  yet  producing  in  great 
abundance  long  narrow  pods,  each  containing 
from  10  to  12  peas,  small,  green  and  of  rich 
sugary  flavour,  good  hardy  kinds  too,  which 
would  satisfy  the  market  growers’  requirements, 
they  would  render  a  public  service.  Seed  of 
big  Peas  must  he  dearer,  because  the  risk  of 
harvesting  and  difficulty  of  ripening  is  much 
greater  than  is  the  case  with  the  smaller 
Peas,  which  harden  rapidly  and  are  double 
the  number  in  the  bushel  measure.  A  ery 
large  Peas  also  absorb  from  the  soil  so  much 
of  moisture,  that  when  they  swell  up  prior 
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to  pushing  growths,  they  are  almost  like  soft 
halls  of  water,  and  in  such  condition  very 
subject  to  rot  should  the  soil  he  cold  or  the 
season  adverse.  The  recent  rains  and  warm 
nights  have  so  materially  helped  Peas  that 
we  look  forward  to  a  productive  and  profitable 
season  with  fair  reason  for  confidence. 

- - 

The  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society. — ¥e  learn  from  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  that  it 
is  intended  to  hold  two  fruit  shows  in  the  gardens  at 
Old  Trafford  during  the  ensuing  autumn,  the  first  for 
choice  fruits  and  autumn  flowers  in  September,  and  the 
second  specially  for  hardy  fruits  in  October. 

Veitch’s  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants.  — Part 
III.  of  this  publication,  which  includes  Dendrobiums, 
Bulbophyllums,  and  Cirrhopetalums,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons.  We  can  only 
announce  the  fact  of  its  publication  to-day,  leaving  a 
more  extended  notice  to  a  future  number. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — It  has  been 
definitely  arranged  that  the  evening  fete  or  promenade 
in  the  wholesale  flower  market,  Covent  Garden,  which 
is  being  organised  in  aid  of  this  fund,  shall  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  June  6th,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  twelve  o’clock  p.m.  The  necessary  preparations 
are  well  in  hand,  and  it  isv  expected  that  this  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  novel  and  pleasurable  events  of 
the  London  season. 

Gardening  Engagement.  — •  Mr.  William  Gibson, 
late  foreman  at  Ffarington  House,  Preston,  as  gardener 
to  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  Steventon  Manor,  Micheldever, 
Hants. 

Tulip  Show  at  Haarlem.— We  learn  from  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Kleinen  Houtweg,  Haarlem, 
that  their  beds  of  late  Tulips  will  be  at  their  best 
during  the  next  three  weeks.  For  the  present  season 
four  large  beds  have  been  planted,  and  these  will  be 
covered  with  two  spacious  tents.  The  display 
promises  to  be  unusually  fine— such  an  exhibition, 

deed,  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  Holland,  and 
the  Messrs.  Krelage  will  be  pleased  to  see  anyone 
interested  in  these  fine  old  florists’  flowers. 

Potatos  at  a  Discount.— The  North  British  Agri¬ 
culturist  states  that  in  the  Montrose  district  the  greater 
part  of  the  Potato  crop  of  last  season  is  still  in  store. 
The  market  is  glutted,  and  buyers  cannot  be  found  on 
any  terms.  Farmers  have  invited  dealers  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  purchase  at  low  figures,  but  the  dealers 
have  declined.  The  stocks  in  hand  are  so  heavy  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  can  be  done  with  them. 

New  Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists, 
held  on  the  14th  inst.,  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Yervaet  &  Co.  for  Cattleya  Law- 
renceana,  Cypripedium  Sanderianum  and  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  alba;  to  Mr.  Jules  Hye  for  Cypripedium 
Godefroyse  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Bray  for  Odontoglossum  Alex¬ 
andra;  var.  ;  and  to  Mr.  Ed.  Pynaert  for  Dichorisandra 
toniensis. 

Carters’  Universal  Bird  Seed.— The  subject  of  bird 
seed  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  strictly  horticultural 
one,  and  yet  there  are  so  many  gardeners  who  have 
valuable  birds  under  their  charge  that  we  need  make 
no  apology  for  mentioning  the  fact  in  these  columns 
that  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  are  now  sending  out  a 
prepared  mixture  of  bird  seeds,  which,  on  account  of 
their  purity  and  general  excellence,  will  doubtless  be 
much  appreciated  by  lovers  of  birds.  Our  own  feathered 
favourites  seem  to  like  the  mixture  very  much. 

Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Society. — This  new 
society,  of  which  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  Gordon  House, 
Blackheath,  is  president,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  35, 
Ringstead  Road,  Catford  Bridge,  S.E.,  secretary,  has 
issued  a  schedule  of  prizes  for  its  first  exhibition,  to  be 
held  at  the  Rink,  Blackheath,  on  the  1 4th  and  15th  of 
November.  There  are  fifty-six  classes,  sixteen  of  which 
are  open,  and  the  remainder  devoted  to  amateurs  and 
gentlemen’s  gardeners,  and  amateurs  who  grow  their 
own  productions  without  the  assistance  of  any  gar¬ 
dener. 

The  Secret  of  Success  in  Rose  Growing. — The 
writer  does  not  grow  Roses,  although  he  sees  them 
occasionally,  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  gist 
of  a  little  discussion  heard  among  some  practical  Rose 
men.  It  was  to  the  purport  that,  after  expensive  and 
extensive  experimenting  indulged  in,  with  several 
reputed  “mascot"  soils  and  mixtures,  by  one  prominent 


grower,  it  was  not  Philadelphia  or  Nvack  or  Madison  soil 
that  brought  the  results,  but  work  and  attention. 
Given  any  good  soil,  and  then  intelligent  attention 
sixty  minutes  in  the  hour,  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
and  365  days  in  the  year,  by  skilled  men  with  plenty 
of  help,  and  the  Roses  will  come  all  right.  So  think 
Siebrecht,  Harris,  Farson,  and  so  must  think  Keystone, 
in  American  Florist. 

The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  will  take  place  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society,  on  Saturday,  June 
9th.  The  fixture  is  arranged  in  this  manner  :  The 
growers  are  called  together  about  a  month  previous— it 
is  what  is  known  as  the  “  making  up  ”  meeting — and 
the  opinion  of  the  growers  is  taken  as  to  the  best  time 
to  hold  the  exhibition.  All  wTho  cannot  attend  are 
entitled  to  vote  by  letter  ;  the  date  finding  most  favour 
is  accepted.  June  9th  is  quite  a  week  later  than  usual, 
but  it  is  thought  the  flowers  will  be  generally  at  their 
best  at  that  time.  Much  will  depend  on  the  weather ; 
that  it  varies  in  Lancashire  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  17th  was  a  stifling  hot  day,  the  21st  found 
the  wind  in  the  east,  and  the  rejected  great  coat  was 
gladly  donned  once  more. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited. — We  learn  from  the  report 
of  the  directors,  presented  at  the  recent  general  meeting 
of  the  company,  that  the  accounts  show  the  company’s 
affairs  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  nett 
profits  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31st 
amounted  to  about  nine  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of 
the  company,  and  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  was 
declared,  the  balance  being  carried  forward.  The  old 
and  well-known  business  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
&  Son,  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Yale,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  company,  as  also  the  wholesale  seed 
business  of  Mr.  James  Farrer,  formerly  carried  on  at 
Primrose  Street,  Bishopsgate.  The  branch  establish¬ 
ment  in  Paris  is  to  be  developed,  and  the  company  has 
also  acquired  the  shop  adjoining  their  old  one  in  the 
Central  Avenue,  with  a  view  to  extending  their  local 
trade. 

The  Temple  Show  last  week  brought  out  some 
curious  information  in  the  daily  press,  but  for  down¬ 
right  ignorance  and  absurdity  nothing  beats  the  follow¬ 
ing,  w'hich  was  sent  to  the  Manchester  Examiner  and 
Times  by  its  London  correspondent: — “The  flower 
show  to-day  was  fairly  successful.  But  there  are  really 
only  two  gentlemen  in  England  who  can  grow  Orchids 
to  any  advantage — Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Whenever  amateurs  touch  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  flower  which  is  almost  human  in  its  instincts 
— some  Orchids,  for  instance,  will  die  in  a  night  if  they 
are  even  stroked  the  wrong  way— they  can  only  succeed 
in  spending  a  good  deal  of  money  with  very  little 
good  result.” 

Orchid  Prices  :  The  Selborne  Collection. — Owing 
to  the  great  pressure  on  our  space  last  week  we  were 
unable  to  give  particulars  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  J.  South¬ 
gate’s  collection  of  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms,  on  the  loth  and  16th  inst.  As  at  most  of  the 
recent  sales,  good  and  well-marked  forms  realised  their 
value,  and  we  add  the  prices  made  for  the  principal 
lots  : — Aerifies  Fieldingii,  £28  7s.  ;  Cypripedium 
Morgan*,  19  guineas  ;  Cattleya  exoniensis,  30  guineas  ; 
Cattleya  Mossi®  Southgatei,  £36  15s.;  Yanda  suavis 
(Veitch’s  var.),  £22  and  16 guineas  ;  Oncidium  macran- 
thum,  Southgate’s  variety,  17  guineas  ;  Cypripedium 
grande,  £20  9s.  Gd.  ;  C.  cenauthum  superbum,  20 
guineas  ;  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius,  16  guineas ; 
Aerifies  Williamsi  (certificated  last  Tuesday  under  the 
name  of  Aerifies  Fieldingi  alba),  £63  ;  Cypripedium 
euryandrum,  £22  ;  Oncidium  tetracopis,  £21  ;  Laelia 
flammea,  16  guineas  ;  Cattleya  Mendelii  Selbornensis, 
£27  6s. ;  Phajus  tuberculosus,  19  guineas  ;  and  Cattleya 
Warnerii,  15  guineas. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society.— The  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Cathcart  presiding.  The  chair¬ 
man  said  that  it  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
announcing  that  the  fiftieth  president  of  the  society 
would  be  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  he  felt  was  a 
noble  climax  to  the  career  of  the  society.  Mr.  Freebody 
recommended  that  the  society  should  engage  a  special 
commissioner  to  obtain  reliable  information  relating  to 
the  agriculture  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  in  regard 
to  the  probable  food  supply  raised  for  and  its  transit  to 
the  English  market.  Mr.  W.  Lipscomb  suggested  that 
the  society  should  distribute  diagrams  to  schools  in 
the  agricultural  districts  explaining  the  thermometer. 
There  was,  he  said,  great  ignorance  among  children 
with  regard  to  the  thermometer,  and  he  also  regretted 


to  say  that  that  ignorance  extended  to  dairy  fanners, 
not  one  in  fifty  of  whom  used  thermometers.  He  also 
proposed  that  diagrams  should  be  circulated  showing 
the  number  of  injurious  weeds  and  the  best  method  of 
extirpating  them. 

Teddington  and  District  Horticultural  Discussion 

Society. — This  new  society,  of  which  D.  Furze,  Esq., 
is  president,  has  been  established  to  promote  social 
intercourse  and  the  exchange  of  useful  practical  in¬ 
formation  among  the  gardeners  employed  in  the 
district  of  which  Teddington  forms  the  centre.  It  is 
intended  that  papers  shall  be  read  and  discussed  at  the 
periodical  meetings,  and  members  are  invited  to  bring 
with  them  any  object  of  interest  they  may  have, 
and  wfhich  will  be  judged  by  the  members  for  the 
award  of  Certificates  of  Merit.  A  very  pleasant 
gathering  took  place  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
Coombs,  gardener  to  the  president,  read  an  instructive 
paper  on  Primulas,  which  promoted  a  good  discussion. 
The  subjects  exhibited  included  some  Orchids  in  flower 
and  sixteen  varieties  of  Japanese  Maples  from  Mr. 
‘William  Gordon,  Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham  ; 
some  rare  Orchids  from  the  president’s  garden  ;  a  grand 
plant  of  the  fine  old  Oncidium  sphacelatum  from  Mr. 
Bishop,  The  Grove  Gardens,  Teddington  ;  and  some 
excellent  show  Pelargoniums  from  the  collection  of 
"W.  Clay,  Esq. 

Pomology  iu  the  Principality. — The  North  "Wales 
and  Border  Counties  Pomological  Society,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  "Wrexham,  has  just  issued,  at  the  modest 
price  of  2d.,  a  list  of  the  hardy  fruits  grown  in  the 
district  which  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes  at 
a  recent  election,  and  which  should  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  intending  planters,  especially  if  they 
will  act  upon  the  valuable  advice  given  to  them  by 
the  Committee,  viz.,  only  to  purchase  a  few  va¬ 
rieties,  and  only  those  of  the  best  kind.  The  society 
has  only  been  in  existence  three  years,  yet  the 
committee  in  their  last  annual  report  are  able  to  take 
credit  for  the  accomplishment  of  much  good  work 
iu  awakening  the  local  landowners  and  occupiers  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  extended  fruit  culture. 
“Fruit  planting  continues  to  make  steady  progress  in 
many  parts  of  the  society’s  district,  and  the  committee 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  in  the  formation  of  new 
orchards,  the  planters  of  such  are  exercising  more  care 
than  formerly,  in  procuring  those  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  which  experience  has  found  to  be  best  suited  to 
their  respective  localities,  and  to  employ  persons 
skilled  in  pomology  in  the  execution  of  the  work  of 
planting.”  The  society’s  next  exhibition  is  announced 
to  be  held  at  Wrexham,  on  November  21st  and 
22nd. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
The  schedule  of  this  society,  which  holds  a  leading  and 
important  position  in  the  north,  has  just  been  issued, 
and  we  are  pleased  again  to  be  able  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  growers  to  the  liberal  character  of  the  prizes 
offered,  especially  in  the  open  classes.  The  Champion 
Prize  is  again  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  15  guineas, 
and  £15  in  cash,  for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four 
incurved  and  the  same  number  of  Japanese,  with  not 
less  than  eighteen  varieties  of  each,  but  the  conditions 
have  been  made  easier  in  favour  of  the  exhibitors.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  last  Cup,  which  was  woii 
in  November,  18S7,  by  Mr.  Mease,  gardener  to  the 
executors  of  the  late  C.  "W.  Neumann,  Esq.,  of  Wyn- 
cote,  Liverpool,  had  to  be  won  twice  in  succession,  or 
three  times  altogether,  wdiereas  the  new  trophy,  given 
by  Lieut.  -Col.  Gleadhow,  has  only  to  be  won  twice,  and 
not  necessarily  consecutively  to  become  the  property  of 
the  successful  competitor.  The  other  prizes  in  the 
same  competition  are  £10  for  the  second,  £5  for  the 
third,  and  £2  for  the  fourth.  A  Veitch  Memorial 
Medal  and  £5  is  the  first  prize  offered  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  twelve  Japanese,  and  the  same  number  of 
incurved  (nurserymen  excluded)  ;  a  Silver  Challenge 
Cup,  value  £10,  given  by  R.  Falconer  Jameson,  Esq., 
and  £3  3s.  in  money,  is  offered  in  a  similar  class  for 
exhibitors  residing  within  twenty  miles  of  Hull ;  and 
another  cup  of  the  same  value,  given  by  the  society, 
with  £5  in  cash,  is  the  first  prize  offered  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  occupying  100 
square  feet. 

The  Flower  Sermon. — On  Tuesday  evening  the  St. 
Katherine-Cree  Church,  Leadenhall  Street,  was  filled 
with  a  large  congregation  to  hear  the  annual  “Flower 
Sermon”  of  the  Rev.  "W.  M.  Whittemore,  D.D,  the 
rector.  This  sermon  is  addressed  to  young  people,  but 
many  adults,  and  even  the  aged  of  both  sexes  were 
present.  Nearly  all  carried  bouquets  of  flowers.  Dr. 
"Whittemore,  preaching  his  thirty-sixth  “Flower 
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Sermon,’’  took  his  text  from  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
chap.  ii. ,  y.  13;  “The  Vines  are  in  blossom;  they 
give  forth  their  fragrance.”  Addressing  himself  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Vine,  he  said  that  there  were  many 
spiritual  lessons  to  be  gathered  from  it.  The  first  was 
that  a  Christian  child  resembled  the  Vine  in  its  cling¬ 
ing  and  climbing  nature.  He  was  filled  with  a  desire 
to  climb  higher  and  higher,  so  as  to  get  nearer  to  Jesus, 
but  being  spiritually  weak,  like  the  Vine,  he  clung  to 
all  those  things  that  helped  him  onwards  in  his 
Christian  course.  Again,  a  consideration  of  the  tendrils 
of  the  Vine  suggested  to  the  preacher  the  reflection 
that  the  quiet  graces  of  the  Christian  life  were  as 
needful  as  its  most  fruitful  energy.  Other  lessons  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Vine  were  that  the  most  fruitful 
Christian  life  had  its  small  and  inconspicuous  begin¬ 
nings  ;  that  a  Christian  child  was  intended  to  show  his 
piety  chiefly  at  home  ;  that  there  was  something  very 
sweet  and  precious  in  early  consecration  to  Christ ;  that 
the  sun’s  light  and  heat,  with  the  soft  dew  and  gentle 
breeze,  were  essential  to  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes  ; 
and  finally,  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Vine,  and  children 
who  loved  Him  were  the  little  branches. 

- •**<- - 

BLUMENBACHIA  CORONATA. 

The  flowers  of  the  various  members  of  the  family  to 
which  this  belongs  are  singularly  curious  and  beautiful. 
The  chief  objection  to  their  presence  in  the  garden  is 
due  to  the  stringing  hairs  on  the  leaves  and  stems. 
With  this  exception  they  greatly  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cultivator,  whether  for  the  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  the  open  garden, 
where  many  of  them  form  beautiful  objects  during  the 
summer.  The  dwarfer  kinds  may  be  used  in  the  rock 


exhibits  !  The  lad  with  his  first  pair  of  long  trousers 
on,  the  bottoms  turned  up,  did  not  equal  the  successful 
amateur  gardener, — when  he  asked  his  mother,  as  he 
stood  lingering  underneath  the  best  lighted  gas  lamp  in 
their  street  an  hour  after  bed-time,  for  “just  another 
half  hour,  as  all  the  people  have  not  passed  yet.”  No, 
our  amateur  friend,  if  the  show  committee  would  only 
let  him,  would  exhibit  his  achievements  for  a  week,  and 
linger  by  them  during  the  whole  time  ;  so  that  you  will 
conclude  that  he  is  enthusiastic  as  well  as  important — 
and  so  he  is. 

There  is  no  member  of  the  gardening  world  that  can 
better  distinguish  rubbish  from  merit  than  a  good 
amateur  gardener  ;  and  when  he  once  sees  a  meritorious 
variety  of  the  flower  that  he  favours,  he  ne’er  will  rest 
till  he  has  got  it.  He  goes  to  great  trouble  and  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  pocket  to  possess  the  object  of  his 
heart’s  love  ;  and  in  his  garden,  what  would  be  called 
work  if  he  were  at  business,  he  counts  but  pleasure,  so 
enthusiastic  and  in  sympathy  is  he  with  his  favourite 
occupation.  He  goes  on  a  cold  night  to  light  his 
greenhouse  fire — it  would  be  slavery  to  get  up  to  light 
his  domestic  fire  ;  he  will  bear  the  cold  and  brave  the 
rains  ;  he  will  stand  the  winds  and  ignore  the  heat,  in 
the  hope  that  his  reward  may  be  a  winning  stand,  or 
the  expressed  delight  of  one  to  whom  he  presents  the 
results  of  his  labours.  In  fact,  he  is  like  Barham’s 
Sir  Thomas,  the  entomologist — 

“  He  will  pore  by  the  hour  o’er  a  weed  or  a  flower, 

Or  the  slugs  that  come  crawling  out  after  a  shower  ; 
Blackbeetles  and  bumble-bees,  bluebottle  flies 
And  moths  are  of  no  small  account  in  his  eyes  ; 

While  an  old  Daddy-long-legs,  whose  long  legs  and 
Pass  the  common  in  shape,  in  colour  or  size,  [thighs 
He  is  wont  to  consider  an  absolute  prize.” 


Blumexbachia  coeoxata. 


garden  or  the  ordinary  border,  and  the  taller  and 
twining  species  may  be  trained  to  stalks  or  trellis 
work.  The  species  under  notice  grows  from  12  ins.  to 
18  ins.  in  height,  and  is  close  and  compact  in  habit,  as 
our  illustration  shows,  with  finely  divided  or  bipin- 
natifid  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  large  size,  being  pure 
white  with  a  shining  lustre,  and  measure  from  1J  ins. 
to  2  ins.  in  diameter.  To  their  beauty  we  must  add 
the  singular  appearance  (in  this  case  quadrangular)  of 
the  flowers  themselves,  together  with  their  curious 
internal  structure.  It  is  biennial,  and  if  sown  now 
and  potted  off  when  fit  to  handle,  the  seedlings  will  be 
ready  to  plant  out  next  season,  or  may  be  retained  in 
pots  and  flowered  in  the  conservatory.  It  is  a  native 
of  Chili,  which,  together  with  Pent  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  is  the  native  home  of  several  other 
species.  _ _ 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER.* 

The  two  words,  “Amateur  Gardener,”  are  very  com¬ 
prehensive;  they  embrace  nearly  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  in  the  floral  and  horticultural  world,  a  few 
ot  which  we  will  observe  later  on  in  this  short  paper. 

The  amateur  gardener  is  a  very  important  personage  : 
he  has  caused  whole  libraries  of  books  to  be  written  for 
his  learning — a  host  of  printing  presses  to  be  set  up,  to 
supply  him  with  weekly  serials  ;  he  has  put  hundreds 
of  acres  (under  the  charge  of  nurserymen)  in  till,  to 
satisfy  his  demands  for  plants,  and  to  raise  and  pro¬ 
pagate  new  varieties,  for  his  never-to-be-satisfied 
appetite  ;  but  it  is  at  the  local  shows  where  his  impor¬ 
tance  is  best  seen.  For  a  moment,  in  your  mind’s  eye, 
just  look  at  him  there  :  he  has  taken  three  “firsts”  and 
a  ‘second”  or  two.  How  he  hangs  about  his  successful 
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And  so  will  our  amateur  gardener  with  his  pets  ;  if  he 
has  only  the  good  fortune  to  cultivate  an  extra  large 
Red  Cabbage,  a  long  spike  of  Gladiolus,  or  a  superfine 
wire-edged  Picotee,  his  enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds. 

There  is  another  kind  of  amateur,  known  as  the 
“  summer  gardener,”  but  he  only  plays  second  fiddle 
to  the  genuine  amateur,  just  treated  of.  He  only  enters 
the  arena  of  the  beautiful, 

“When  nature  looks  gay, 

And  on  tree-top  and  spray, 

The  dear  little  dickie  birds  carol  away.” 

He  enters  his  garden  after  the  rosarian  has  pruned  his 
trees,  and  he  leaves  it  a  little  before  half-past  twelve 
o’clock  on  a  Sunday  morning,  or  before  the  precious 
beauties  of  the  florist  are  put  to  bed  in  winter. 

It  is  this  kind  of  amateur  that  produces  that  great 
“bug-bear”  to  the  genuine  exhibitor,  viz. ,  the  “ranger.” 
What  an  awful  fellow  that  is,  with  a  low  mind,  and  no 
true  satisfaction  for  his  pains — filching  away  from  the 
honest  stager  the  just  rewards  of  his  fair  showing  I  But 
let  him  be  tolerated,  he  had  better  link  his  baseness 
with  things  of  beauty  than  with  dirty  vice  ;  he  may 
get  the  better  of  the  one,  but  he  would  only  get  lower 
into  the  other.  I  will  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this 
fellow. 

For  a  moment  we  will  consider  the  amateur  in  con¬ 
temporary  with  his  brother  the  professional.  Well,  as 
a  rule,  the  amateur  has  generally  the  acquaintance  of 
one  or  two,  which  he  greatly  values,  and  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  always  obtains  that  knowledge  which  is  the 
outcome  of  experience  and  practice  when  he  asks  for  it, 
and  which  he  could  not  get  from  the  garden  literature 
of  the  day.  There  is  a  bond  of  friendship  which,  I 
thiuk,  is  peculiarly  the  outcome  of  flower  growing.  I 
have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  not  so  in  music,  for  the 
sons  of  harmony  are  never  so  right  as  when  eating  the 
apple  of  discord  ;  but  the  gardener — the  true  gardener — 


is  the  most  unselfish  man  I  know  of.  His  best  products 
he  is  proud  to  exhibit  to  the  public  and  give  to  his 
friends,  and  to  his  garden  colleagues  cuttings  and 
divisions  are  given  without  stint.  To  show  that  the 
love  and  practice  of  gardening  is  conducive  to  better 
fellowship  not  surpassed  by  the  bonds  of  Freemasonry, 
I  will  just  relate  to  you  a  true  incident  that  occurred  in 
a  manufactory  in  this  town.  Billy  Wheelswarf,  in  the 
absence  of  the  right  way  to  get  on  with  his  manager, 
Mr.  Snipe  Pickinhole,  remarked  to  a  fellow  workman 
that  try  all  he  knew,  he  could  not  get  on  with  “  owd 
Pickinhole.”  “Ah!”  said  his  mate,  “tha  doesn’t 
kno’  ha  to  get  at  him;  tha’s  a  gardin,  ’asn’t  ta?’’ 
“Ha,  to  be  sure  oi  ’ave.”  “As  ta  ony  Carnations?” 
“  Ha,  oi  ’ave,  an’  Picotees  anole.”  “  Wha  then,  when 
owd  Pickinhole  comes  intat  t’shop  agean,  jist  thee 
broach  aba’t  gardenin’,  an’  tha’ll  get  on  wee  ’im.” 
Billy  acted  on  the  wise  counsel,  came  off  triumphant, 
and  for  the  future  Billy  Wheelswarf  suited  Mr.  Snipe 
Pickinhole  first-rate,  and  they  were  good  friends,  and 
flowers  begat  the  better  understanding. 

Another  case  where  judge  and  witness  were  made 
akin,  and  breathed  out  to  each  other  the  bonds  of 
friendship,  will  be  quite  fresh  in  your  minds.  It  was 
at  Leeds,  where  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  judges  was  sent 
to  administer  justice  in  a  very  dirty  case,  that  one  of 
the  witnesses  appeared  before  him  with  a  florist’s  flower 
in  his  coat.  Mark  the  effect :  the  judge  and  witness 
were  at  once  friends  ;  the  flower  had  done  it,  and  the 
witness  was  handed  a  bouquet  of  flowers  by  the  judge 
from  off  the  bench,  on  which  he  was  presiding.  So  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  flowers  have  a  wonderful 
influence,  and  that  is  why  there  is  such  a  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  amateur  and  professional,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  appear  as  rivals  friendly  rivals,  on 
the  show  stages. 

Unfortunately  the  experience  of  the  amateur  gardener 
is  not  quite  of  a  roseate  hue  ;  he  has  many  enemies — 
insectiverous  and  very  large  animalculee,  and  I  do  not 
know  which  is  the  greater  evil  of  the  two  ;  the  former 
is  certainly  a  great  pest,  but  the  latter  is  absolutely 
wicked.  How  naughty  to  go  into  the  greenhouse  of 
the  beginner,  and  whilst  there  enjoying  his  unsuspecting 
confidence,  to  change  the  labels  in  the  pots,  thereby 
causing  him  to  astonish  his  better  informed  friends, 
and  to  bring  chagrin  into  his  own  pate  !  Methinks  it 
was  the  latter  enemy  who  strongly  recommended  a 
“  besom  shaft  ”  as  a  suitable  tool  with  which  to  dibble 
in  Crocuses;  and  the  amateur,  taking  that  “suitable 
tool”  along  with  the  maxim,  “that  whatever  thine 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  with  thy  might,”  he  nearly 
impaled  himself  on  the  one  end,  whilst  the  other  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  floral  expectations  so  low,  that 
he  might  as  well  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  a 
heathenish  tombstone  without  an  emblem  of  resurrec¬ 
tion,  for  the  Crocuses  never  came  up.  Another 
experience  is  consequent  on  the  modern  science  of 
likeness-taking  and  painting,  coupled  with  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  modern  seedsmen.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
tradesmen  dealt  in  realities  and  wrote  on  the  packets 
of  seeds  they  vended,  you  might  expect,  after  sowing, 
that  something  would  come  up  according  to  name  ;  but 
now  that  you  get  the  portrait  of  the  article  along  with 
the  seeds,  what  dire  disappointment  does  it  cause  the 
amateur  when  he  finds  that  nearly  all  his  plants  and  flowers 
belie  their  own  likeness  !  But  still  the  picture-book 
packet  of  seeds  has  its  advantages,  as  the  amateur  will 
know  who  was  desirous  of  having  a  useful  edging  of 
Parsley  along-side  his  garden  walk,  but,  owing  to  the 
writing,  sowed  Parsnips.  And  now,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  I  will  notice  the  amateur  gardener  more 
particularly,  as  before  we  have  dealt  with  him  generally. 

Most  of  you  have  come  across  the  amateur  whose 
tool-house  is  like  the  depot  of  a  horticultural  sundries- 
man — a  tool  for  every  plant,  and  twice  as  many  plants 
as  he  has  space  in  which  to  grow  them  ;  he  goes  to 
much  expense  to  have  everything,  and  so  surrounds 
himself  with  a  chaotic  medley,  believing  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on  everything  he  wants,  but  nobody  else  can. 
He  may  rejoice  in  the  quantity  of  his  possessions,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  is  sadly  marred  by  the  results.  How  very 
different  is  the  amateur  who,  with  quiet  mien  and 
steadfast  purpose,  weighs  up  the  suitability  of  the  plants 
and  vegetables  that  the  garden  under  his  control  will 
bring  to  perfection,  and  gets  them,  and  them  only. 
He  has  barely  the  necessary  tools,  but  a  large  amount 
of  contrivance,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  labour  to  be  put  into  competition,  so  far 
as  second  and  third  prizes  are  concerned,  they  might  be 
non  est,  as  firsts  generally’  fall  to  such  an  one. 

The  next  amateur  in  particular  to  be  observed,  is 
that  dilettante  who,  unlike  the  parson, 
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“Be  joined  with  care  his  fingers  must, 

His  knees  well  rubhed  against  the  dust.” 

He  puts  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  over  his  hoots 
goloshes,  and  so  takes  precious  care  of  himself  :  whilst 
caring  for  the  plant  life  in  his  garden,  methinks  his 
fertiliser  is  whiskey,  and  to  his  crops  he  gives  bones, 
cr,  to  use  the  proper  phrase,  half-inch  bones  ;  but  the 
crops,  like  the  propagator,  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
what  he  takes  in  “lotion,”  they  take  out  of  the 
hones. 

You  will  all  know  the  amateur  who  looks  upon 
humanity  as  so  many  mills,  which  grind  and  produce 
for  his  plants  their  food.  The  one  who  rejoices  in  the 
fact  of  there  being  so  near  to  his  garden  a  double- 
barrelled — what  shall  I  call  it  1  See  him,  how  he  steals 
forth  at  night,  armed  with  bucket  and  spade,  for  his 
raid  on  the  “  palace  of  the  seat,”  and  when  he  has  got 
fairly  to  work  on  the  rich  wealth  of  golden  treasure 
that  is  stored  there,  under  the  cloud-darkened  moon, 
he  gleefully  counts  up  the  prizes  which  he  expects  to 
get,  as  the  “phantas”  drops  from  the  spade  into  the 
bucket ;  and  so  effectually  does  he  extract  the  veins  of 
gold  from  the  quartz  that  the  complaint  of  the  night¬ 
man  is  that  there  is  not  enough. 

“By  gardeners  thyme  is  tied,  ’tis  true, 

"When  spring  is  in  its  prime  ; 

But  time  or  tide  won’t  wait  for  me, 

As  I  am  tied  for  time.  ” 

—J.  W.  Jarvis. 

- - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

Ox  Saturday  last,  after  visiting  the  Great  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  several  of  the 
officers  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  paid  a 
visit  to  Sheffield,  in  order  to  make  some  necessary 
business  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition— 
the  first  the  society  has  undertaken  in  the  provinces. 
In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  local  society  enter¬ 
tained  their  visitors  to  dinner  at  the  Clarence  Hotel, 
Mr.  Mark  Firth,  president  of  the  Sheffield  and  "West 
Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society,  presiding.  The  toast 
list  included  “The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
and  our  visitors,”  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John 
Haigh,  who  said  they  all  hoped  that  the  new  departure 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  National  Society  in  going 
into  the  provinces  would  bring  it  much  notoriety.  The 
local  society  felt  greatly  honoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
National  Society  had  selected  Sheffield  as  the  town  in 
which  to  hold  its  first  provincial  show,  and  he  trusted 
it  would  be  a  complete  success. 

Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Society,  who  was  received  with  applause  on  rising  to 
respond,  said  it  was  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  him  to  be 
present  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of 
the  National  Society,  and  he  trusted  that  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  all  the  meetings  in  other  towns  would  he 
as  pleasant  as  their  experience  had  been  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  visit  to  Sheffield.  From  the  manner  in 
W'hich  the  deputation  had  been  received,  and  from  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  with  the  local  officials, 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  holding  of  the  first 
provincial  show  in  Sheffield  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
successful  issue. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  secretary,  who  responded,  expressed 
regret  that  they  had  not  wdth  them  the  well-beloved  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  National  Society,  Mr.  Edward  Sanderson, 
and  said  the  kindness  and  hospitality  they  had  received 
since  their  arrival  in  Sheffield  had  far  exceeded  their 
expectations.  He  also  thanked  them  for  the  kind 
references  made  to  the  National  Society,  with  wffiich 
he  had  been  connected  for  some  years,  and  in  working 
which  he  had  taken  a  somewhat  active  part.  He  had 
watched  their  society  grow  from  a  purely  local  into  a 
national  society,  hut  none  of  the  steps  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  had  been  watched  with  greater  pleasure 
and  anticipation  than  the  one  they  were  now  attempting 
— the  holding  of  a  provincial  show.  Such  a  departure 
was  suggested  four  or  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Morton,  of  Darlington,  but  it  was  not  entertained. 
The  committee  were  now  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  attempt  should  he  made,  and  then  came  the 
question,  "Where  should  the  first  provincial  show  be 
held  1  The  reply  from  the  executive  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  was  so  satisfactory — so  thoroughly  business¬ 
like — as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  which 
was  the  right  town  in  which  to  begin  the  attempt. 
They  knew  that  in  Sheffield  there  was  not  only  a  large 
number  of  florists  who  take  an  interest  in  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  but  that  there  were  men  who,  like  themselves, 
neither  knew  or  believed  in  the  word  failure.  Hence 


the  National  Society  had  no  hesitation  in  selecting 
Sheffield  as  the  first  town  to  be  visited,  and  he  hoped 
the  pleasant  meeting  they  had  held  that  day  was  a 
happy  augury  of  the  success  which  would  attend  their 
first  provincial  show. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Addison  followed  with  the  toast  of  the 
“  Sheffield  and  "West  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
and  the  Hallamshire  Gardeners’  Society,”  and  Mr.  W. 
K.  Woodcock,  in  responding,  said  the  local  society 
had  only  been  established  four  years,  and  they  were 
very  proud  of  the  success  it  had  already  achieved. 
For  that  success  they  had  to  thank  in  a  very  large 
measure  their  esteemed  president,  Mr.  Firth.  Not 
only  had  Mr.  Firth  rendered  them  valuable  financial 
aid,  but  he  had  used  his  great  influence  in  many  ways 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  society.  He  also  bore 
testimony  to  the  valuable  aid  they  had  received  from 
Mr.  Duncan  Gilmour,  Mr.  Fenton,  and  other  friends, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  much  good 
would  result  from  the  National  Society  visiting 
Sheffield.  Other  toasts  of  a  complimentary  character 
followed,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

Before  returning  to  London  the  deputation  visited 
Chatsworth — the  Palace  of  the  Peaks — enjoying  alike  a 
delightful  drive  over  the  moors,  the  beauties  of  Chats¬ 
worth  Park  and  gardens,  and  a  most  hospitable 
reception  from  Mr.  Owen  Thomas.  On  the  second  day 
the  party  visited  several  of  the  fine  gardening  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  environs  of  Sheffield,  including  Oakholme 
(T.  Wilson,  Esq.);  Mount  Yiew  (D.  Ward,  Esq.); 
Westbrook  (A.  Wilson,  Esq.)  ;  Eccleshall  Wood,  now 
being  improved  by  the  Corporation  ;  Oakbrook  (Mark 
Firth,  Esq.),  and  the  Sandygate  Rose  Nursery  of  Mr. 
Duncan  Gilmour.  The  party  left  Sheffield  shortly 
after  6  p.  m. ,  carrying  away  with  them  most  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  genuine  character  of  Yorkshire 
hospitality. 

G-RAPE  CRACKING. 

This  infirmity  is  looked  upon  by  many  gardeners  as  a 
subject  calling  for  little  comment,  and  equally  little 
attention  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  its  worst  aspect 
it  may  be  altogether  unknown,  or  at  any  rate  only  to 
such  a  limited  extent  as  to  be  scarce  worthy  of  serious 
notice.  To  others,  however,  its  recurrence  year  after  year 
is,  indeed,  a  source  not  only  of  extreme  vexation  and 
trouble,  but  also  a  matter  of  grave  importance, 
especially  when  the  grower  anticipates  high  prices  for 
the  crop.  The  market  value  of  a  bunch  of  Grapes  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  depreciated  when  the  aid  of 
the  scissors  has  to  be  called  into  requisition  to  remove 
cracked  berries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bunches  being 
impaired  in  beauty  and  symmetry  by  the  handling 
they  unavoidably  receive — a  matter  that  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when, 
perhaps,  the  eye  is  more  fastidious  than  the  palate. 

In  a  great  measure,  size  and  appearance  are  the 
chief  essentials  that  determine  the  success  of  the 
vendor  of  Grapes  ;  qualitjq  however,  should  not  be 
neglected,  though  its  importance  in  many  respects  is 
in  a  sense  a  subordinate  matter.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  very  natural  that  the  aggrieved  would  endeavour 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  avert  the  recurrence 
of  the  insidious  evil  of  cracking.  Very  often  it  is 
believed  that  the  remedial  measures  shoot  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  borders  are  turned  up  as  usual  to  search 
for  a  cause,  though  in  all  probability  the  mischief  does 
not  originate  there  at  all.  Extravagant  expense  is 
incurred  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  no  expense  is  required 
— as  often  the  renewal  of  borders  ill  repays  the  labour 
expended  in  rectifying  Grape  splitting,  for  not  uncom¬ 
monly  the  splitting  goes  on  as  before.  Although  the 
cause  is  as  yet  partially  enshrouded  in  mystery,  like 
many  more  unexplainable  things  in  gardening,  it  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  nature  to  attach  much  weight 
to  the  idea  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  roots,  provided  life  in  every  other  respect 
indicates  health  and  robustness. 

On  tho  other  hand,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there 
is  some  claim  to  favour  the  endosmotic  plea,  from  the 
apparent  reason  that  an  incision  on  the  shoot  at  a  point 
below  the  bunch  retards,  or  at  least,  helps  to  retard 
the  mischief.  Still  there  is  scarce  enough  philosophy  in 
the  method  to  make  it  an  universal  favourite,  and  will 
at  all  times  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  whilst  it  is 
as  lame  as  it  is  unnatural.  It  may  at  times  meet  the 
requirements,  and  as  often  fail,  as  not  unlikely  such  a 
barbaric  treatment  has  done.  Besides,  there  must  be  a 
danger  of  mischief,  following  this  wholesale  mutilation, 
to  the  general  constitution  of  the  Vine  itself.  Again, 
Grapes  have  been  known  to  split  a  considerable  time 
after  removal  from  the  Vine,  and  seldom  from  the 


imbibition  of  water  when  placed,  as  they  often  are,  with 
a  part  of  the  shoot  in  bottles. 

From  an  instance  present  to  my  mind,  my  inferences 
lead  me  to  think  that  excessive  sun-heat,  moisture  and 
scanty  ventilation  are  eminently  productive  in  causing 
splitting.  In  evidence  of  this  I  cite  the  case  of  a  span- 
roof  vinery,  lying  north  and  south,  being  closed  early 
in  the  evening,  usually  with  the  moistening  of  footpaths, 
&c.,  a  few  weeks  before  colour  began  to  show.  In  one 
of  the  ends  on  the  side  facing  Jhe  sun,  and  on  which 
the  evening  rays  always  struck  very  strongly,  were  a 
Royal  Muscadine,  Bowood  Muscat,  and  a  "White  Syrian 
evidently  in  the  best  of  health.  Next  morning  two- 
thirds  of  the  berries  were  split,  and  along  the  whole 
side,  not  less  than  60  ft.,  the  hunches  of  all  white 
Grapes  showed  cracked  berries  here  and  there.  On  the 
opposite  and  shaded  side  none  appeared,  though  the 
same  Grapes  hung  right  against  those  which  fared 
so  badly.  From  this  case  my  conclusions  are  that 
probably  the  law  of  expansion  of  fluid  when  acted  upon 
by  heat  was  the  chief  cause. — JD.  Chisholm. 

- >-<- - 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  VEGETA¬ 

TION.—  I. 

Ax  examination  of  the  earth’s  crust  reveals  to  us,  in  the 
fossilised  remains  of  both  plants  and  animals,  the 
nature  of  some  of  its  most  ancient  inhabitants,  but 
gives  no  idea  of  the  first  dawn  of  life,  when  our  earth 
had  lost  its  molten  state  and  cooled  down  sufficiently 
to  he  inhabitable.  The  Laurentian,  the  oldest  known 
stratified  rocks,  do,  however,  carry  us  back  to  a  period 
so  remote,  that  we  can  but  dimly  picture  it,  and 
calculation  in  figures  becomes  mere  conjecture.  The 
outer  and  stratified  crust  is  comparable  to  a  museum  in 
which  has  been  deposited  a  record  of  the  successive 
forms  of  life,  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  on 
our  earth  ;  but  the  record  unfortunately  is  very  far 
from  complete,  and  large  gaps  occur  in  the  chain  of 
events,  of  which  we  know  nothing  ;  and  transitional 
forms  of  both  plants  and  animals  are  altogether  lost. 

In  tracing  the  antiquity  of  vegetation,  I  shall  begin 
with  the  most  ancient,  and  follow  its  distribution 
through  time  and  space,  that  is,  from  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  lower  strata  upwards  to  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  same  forms  of  plant  life  or 
their  representatives  over  the  globe  at  the  present  time, 
giving  occasionally  hints  as  to  the  contemporaneous 
and  dominant  animals,  in  different  geological  epochs, 
as  well  as  the  climate  of  the  countries  referred  to  during 
those  periods.  From  time  to  time  our  earth  has 
suffered  great  physical  and  geographical  changes.  The 
climate  of  Europe  (including  Britain)  has  been  at  times 
tropical,  sub- tropical,  temperate,  or  arctic,  and  Green¬ 
land  has  even  enjoyed  like  climates. 

There  is  no  country  probably  but  has  formed  at  one 
time  or  other  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  sea,  or  ocean  ;  hut 
geologists  are  not  so  certain  that  every  part  of  the  earth 
now  under  water  has  at  one  time  been  dry  land. 
"When  countries  and  continents  became  submerged 
land  plants  were  destroyed  ;  and  during  periods  of 
upheaval,  the  sea  bottom  again  became  dry  land,  and 
was  colonised  afresh  by  plants,  generally  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  which  formerly  had  covered  it.  Like¬ 
wise  during  periods  when  the  climate  of  any  country 
became  cooler  or  even  severe,  heat-loving  plants 
became  killed  or  migrated  southward,  while  their 
places  were  occupied  by  plants  of  temperate  or  arctic 
countries. 

Flora  of  Paleozoic  or  Primary  Strata — 
Laurentiax. 

The  sedimentary  strata  of  the  British  Islands,  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  extend  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of 
80,000  ft.  (lOj  miles),  but  the  first  evidence  we  have 
of  plant  life  in  the  British  strata  does  not  occur  lower 
than  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  lower  Devonian,  and 
are  merely  impressions  in  the  rocks,  resembling  forms 
of  Sea  "Weeds  or  Marine  Algne.  Animals  occur  much 
lower  down,  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  hard  coatings 
being  more  indestructible  and  more  capable  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  Graphite,  however,  which  is  believed  to  be  of 
vegetable  origin,  occurs  in  the  Laurentian,  in  Canada. 
This  formation  is  the  oldest  known  to  geologists,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  first  formed  rocks  after 
our  earth  cooled  down  from  a  molten  mass  to  a  solid 
state.  Graphite  occurs  in  enormous  quantity,  and  if 
truly  of  vegetable  origin,  there  must  have  existed  in 
those  remote  periods  luxurious  forests  of  vegetation, 
but  what  were  the  forms  of  plants  we  have  yet  no 
means  of  knowing.  The  climate,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  was  warm  and  extremely  humid  all  over  the 
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world,  being  thus  favourable  to  vegetation.  Modern 
representatives  of  this  age  are  Sea  "Weeds  and  aquatic 
or  water-loving  Rhizoearps. 

Silurian  Flora. 

Land  plants  make  their  first  appearance  in  British 
strata  in  the  Silurian,  a  marine  deposit  of  vast  extent. 
Spores  of  Club  Mosses  have  been  found  in  the  sand¬ 
stone  at  Downton  (Upper  Silurian),  and  lizards  also 
make  their  appearance,  while  fishes  occur  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  Devonian 
epoch  overlying  the  Silurian.  A  few  insects  and 
scorpions  have  been  found  in  the  latter.  Besides  Club 
Mosses,  plants  allied  to  the  Horsetails  appear,  and 
culminate  in  the  carboniferous  system,  while  they  are 
more  sparingly  continued  into  existing  vegetation. 
From  the  fragments  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
of  the  flora  of  this  period,  it  presents  to  the  imagination 
a  grotesque  and  singular  appearance,  and  although 
possibly  luxuriant  and  widespread,  was  very  monotonous 
and  far  from  attractive.  Much  of  the  land  was  sub¬ 
merged  during  this  period. 

Devonian  Flora. 

A  more  varied  flora  crops  up  in  this  system,  and  one 
to  which  considerable  interest  is  attached.  As  already 
stated,  the  Rhizoearps  culminate  in  the  Devonian 
system,  and  the  spores  (macrospores)  allied  to  those  of 
Salvinia  natans  still  existing  in  European  waters,  occur 
in  millions  of  tons  in  beds  of  this  age  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  They  also  appear  in  Brazil, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  elsewhere.  Several  kinds  of 
Rhizoearps  existed  in  those  ancient  forests,  attaining 
the  dimensions  of  trees  ;  whereas  their  modern  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  puny  herbs,  growing  in  or  floating  on 
shallow  water,  as  did  their  remote  ancestors.  Giant 
tree-like  Club  Mosses  (Lepidodendrons)  and  giant 
Horsetails  (Calamites  and  Asterophyllites)  become  very 
dominant  in  North  America,  and  the  former  are  mixed 
with  smaller  species,  like  their  puny  trailing  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  present  day.  The  Club  Mosses  are 
also  found  in  the  Upper  Devonian  of  the  West  of 
England  and  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  first  traces 
of  Horsetails,  Conifers  and  the  first  or  oldest  known 
British  Fern.  In  North  America  Ferns  allied  to  the 
Filmy  Ferns  (Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes)  make 
their  appearance,  together  with  tree  Ferns  at  Chio, 
having  their  stems  supported  with  aerial  roots  like  the 
cordage  of  a  ship.  At  New  York  the  remains  of  a 
forest  of  tree  Ferns  has  been  found  in  the  position  in 
which  they  originally  grew,  with  their  aerial  roots 
attached  to  the  soil.  Tree  Ferns  are  still  dominant  in 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  In  various  parts  of 
North  America,  Scotland  and  Germany  the  first  known 
flowering  plants  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of 
trees  allied  to  the  Yew  (Dadoxylon,  Coradites).  The 
only  animal  inhabitants  of  those  Devonian  forests  as 
yet  discovered  are  insects  allied  to  the  grasshoppers 
and  shad-flies,  whose  larvae  lived  in  water  and  fed 
upon  aquatic  vegetation.  Fishes  have  been  already 
mentioned. — J.  F. 


Swarming. — -With  a  late  spring,  such  as  we  have  just 
had,  swarming  in  May— even  in  the  south— will  not  be 
common.  All  preparations  for  swarming  should  now 
be  completed.  Hives  that  are  intended  for  bees  this 
season  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  painted  inside 
with  salicylic  acid  solution,  and  the  bar-frames  have 
the  foundation  combs  put  in,  using  the  thick  ones. 
This  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  bees,  saving  them  the 
time  it  would  take  in  collecting  the  honey  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  wax.  The  thick  comb  foundation  contains 
as  much  wax  as  will  enable  the  bees  to  draw  the  comb 
out.  The  operation  of  swarming  is  generally  so  well 
understood  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much 
about  it  here.  V  ith  the  bar-frame  hive  in  use,  a 
straw  skep  is  most  useful  for  swarming,  but  for  all  other 
purposes  in  the  apiary  it  is  now  obsolete.  It  is  easier 
to  handle,  and  can  more  readily  be  got  under  the 
bees  in  swarming,  and  they  can  be  carried  any 
distance  in  it ;  but  if  the  bees  are  to  be  at  once 
transferred  to  the  bar-frame  hive,  a  zinc  pail  will  be 
found  even  better  than  the  straw  skep,  as  it  gives 
little  foot-hold  for  the  bees  to  cling  to,  and  they  can 
be  more  readily  turned  out  into  the  bar-frame  hive. 
This  can  be  done  by  simply  pouring  the  bees  out  on  the 
top  of  the  bar-frames.  After  taking  out  one  or  two 
bar-frames  to  allow  the  others  to  be  kept  a  little 
farther  apart,  and  after  the  bee3  have  settled  down, 


the  frames  can  be  moved  to  the  right  distance. 
Another  common  method  of  transferring  the  bees 
from  the  straw  hives  to  the  bar-frame  hive  is  to 
spread  a  sheet  in  front  of  the  hive,  with  the  top  edge 
coming  under  it,  raise  the  edge  of  the  hive  to  allow  the 
bees  to  get  in  all  along  the  front.  Put  a  handful  or 
two  of  bees  in  the  hive,  then  turn  them  out  of  the  skep 
on  the  sheet  in  front  of  the  hive  and  they  will  speedily 
disappear  inside. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  put  more  bar-frames  in  at  first 
than  the  bees  will  cover.  A  strong  swarm  will  not 
require  more  than  eight,  and  a  weaker  one  more  than 
six,  the  other  combs  to  be  added  as  the  bees  increase 
in  number.  As  soon  as  the  bees  are  all  in,  move  the 
hive  to  where  it  is  to  stand — unless  it  has  to  be  moved 
a  considerable  distance  at  night — otherwise,  if  they 
have  only  to  be  moved  a  short  distance  and  they  are 
allowed  to  stand  until  night  where  they  swarmed,  the 
bees  mark  the  spot  and  begin  to  work.  Consequently, 
next  day,  when  they  are  moved,  we  find  a  great  number 
come  back  to  where  the  hive  stood  the  previous  day 
and  so  get  lost.  "We  find  by  moving  the  hive  as  soon 
as  the  bees  are  in  and  settled  that  we  avoid  this.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  feed  a  new  swarm  until  it  has 
time  to  store  food  for  a  “rainy  day.”  A  little  help 
at  this  time  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  bees,  and 
will  be  more  than  returned  during  the  season. 

Supering. — Of  all  the  different  modes  that  have 
been  tried  to  deprive  the  bees  of  their  honey  without 
destroying  them,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  1-lb.  or 
2-lb.  section  boxes  ;  and  wherever  honey  in  the  comb 
is  desired  for  the  table  or  for  marketing,  supers  of 
sections  is  the  best  means  to  obtain  that  end.  "With 
the  bar-frame  hive,  and  in  suitable  localities,  supering 
may  begin  at  once.  Here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  I  find  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  so,  as  the  early- 
stored  honey  is  very  strongly  flavoured.  One  season  I 
put  the  supers  on  early,  and  had  a  good  and  early 
harvest  ;  but  the  honey  was  so  strongly  flavoured  of  the 
Gooseberry  that  it  was  almost  unfit  to  eat.  Since  then 
I  have  always  waited  until  the  Gooseberries  were  out  of 
flower  before  putting  any  supers  on.  If  it  be  unde¬ 
sirable  to  have  any  more  swarms,  supering,  if  resorted 
to  in  time,  will  generally  prevent  it.  As  soon  as  all 
the  bar-frames  are  added  to  the  hive,  and  the  combs 
covered  with  bees,  the  supers  may  be  put  on.  Those 
in  general  use  are  in  1-lb.  and  2-lb.  sections.  A  bar- 
frame  such  as  I  have  described  will  take  twenty-eight 
1-lb.  sections  or  twenty-one  2-lb.  sections  ;  but  in  a 
strong  hive  the  1-lb.  sections  may  be  doubled— that  is, 
when  the  first  super  of  sections  are  getting  nearly  filled, 
they  are  taken  off  and  another  set  put  on.  This  will 
cause  the  bees  to  finish  the  top  lot  of  sections  and  take 
readily  to  the  others  just  put  on.  The  supers  are  kept 
above  the  top  of  the  bar-frames  of  the  hive  §  in.,  to  give 
room  for  the  bees,  and  each  section  is  divided  by  a 
piece  of  tin  or  thin  wood,  leaving  only  \  in.  at  top  and 
bottom  clear  to  admit  of  the  bees  passing  from  one  to 
another.  This  is  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  comb 
straight,  and  its  surface  inside  the  wood  of  the  sections. 

The  supers,  of  course,  would  all  be  furnished  with 
comb-foundation  before  being  put  on,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  thin  foundation.  It  is  easily  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  each  section  by  means  of  melted  wax  and  a 
brush.  The  favourable  weather  we  have  had  for  the 
last  week  or  ten  days  has  helped  the  bees  wonderfully, 
and  should  it  continue,  we  may  yet  overtake  the  time 
that  has  been  lost  through  the  late  season.  —A.  Wright, 
May  23  rd. 
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'Notes  from  Scotland. 


Arddarrock. 

The  beautifully  situated  estate  of  Arddarrock,  Gareloc- 
head,  Dumbartonshire,  is  the  property  of  R.  B.  White, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
culture  of  Orchids.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  on  Loch  Long, 
surrounded  by  fine  hills.  From  the  Windows  of  the 
mansion  splendid  views  are  obtained  for  miles,  and  one 
can  see  up  the  loch  the  Argyleshire,  Perthshire, 
and  Dumbartonshire  Hills,  all  being  visible.  The 
scenery  is  truly  charming,  and  well  may  it  be  said, 
Arddarrock  is  an  elegant  summer  residence.  The 
grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  undulating  in 
character.  Pleasant  winding  walks  lead  through  the 
woods  ;  and  a  lovely  American  garden,  with  many  fine 
clumps  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  many  of  the 
former  open  and  furnishing  a  blaze  of  colour,  is  a 
great  feature  of  the  place.  In  a  short  time  a  grand 
sight  will  present  itself,  these  fine  specimens  being  all 


apparently  anxious  to  expand  their  flowers.  Here  and 
there  one  meets  with  a  good  specimen  Conifer,  and 
herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  all  find  a  home. 

The  walls  of  the  mansion  are  clothed  with  fine 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Loniceras,  &c.  A  very  fine 
plant  of  Desfontania  spinosa,  6  ft.  high,  and  as  much 
through,  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  understand 
that  it  flowers  freely  every  year.  Adjoining  the 
mansion  is  a  fine  conservatory  well  furnished  with 
graceful  Palms  and  Ferns,  and  gay  with  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  flowering  plants  in  season.  A  short  distance 
from  the  conservatory  are  the  houses  which  contain 
Mr.  White’s  favourites — the  Orchids.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  such  a  fine  healthy  lot  of  Cattleyas  and  Lselias. 
Among  the  former  were  many  excellent  forms  of  C. 
Mosske,  and  one  in  particular  was  extremely  handsome 
and  distinct  ;  also  numerous  fine  specimens  of  C. 
intermedia,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  Mendelii  in  great  variety, 
and  C.  Percivaliana,  and  which  were  all  well  flowered. 
Of  Lfelias  there  are  many  fine  specimens  and  grand 
varieties,  extremely  well  flowered.  Here  I  met  with 
some  of  the  very  finest  distinct  varieties  of  L.  purpurata 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  behold.  One  had  fifteen 
fine  expanded  flowers  over  9  ins.  across,  with  a  large 
broad  lip  2£  ins.  in  breadth,  of  a  deep  bright  purple  ; 
the  throat  beautifully  veined,  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
slightly  tinted  with  rosy  purple — a  flower  of  great 
size,  perfect  in  shape  and  of  great  substance.  Many 
other  fine  varieties,  varying  from  the  deepest  to  the 
more  delicate  colours  to  be  found  in  C.  purpurata, 
were  here  in  quantities.  Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  with 
its  graceful  spikes,  was  likewise  well  done,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  many  fine  Dendrobes,  such 
as  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  fimbriatum  oeulatum,  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  D.  albo  sanguineum,  D.  nobilis, 
D.  Devonianum,  &c.  Amongst  Cypripediums  were  C. 
caudatum  with  fine  flowers,  C.  barbatum,  and  C. 
Lawrenceana,  very  noticeable.  Vanda  suavis  and 
V.  tricolor  in  many  fine  varieties  scented  the  house 
with  their  sweet  perfume.  Odontoglossum  Roezlii, 
0.  Alexandras,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  nebulosum,  0.  pul- 
chellum,  0.  cirrhosum,  0.  citrosmum,  0.  Lindleyanum, 
and  0.  Hallii,  with  Epidendrum  vitellinum  and  many 
Masdevallias,  make  up  a  fine  and  imposing  display. 

A  good  cool  house  most  suitable  for  the  culture  of 
this  section  is  full  of  nice  healthy  plants  ;  and  the 
innumerable  quantity  of  spikes  showing,  bids  well  for 
a  grand  display  for  some  time  to  come.  Mr.  White  is 
constantly  receiving  fresh  importations,  and  I  trust 
that  amongst  them  he  may  be  rewarded  by  finding 
something  new  and  distinct.  Mr.  Kidd,  the  gardener 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  successful  management 
of  the  collection.  These  few  hurried  notes  were  taken 
on  May  lfth,  -when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  shown 
round  by  Mr.  White  himself,  and  who  I  am  sure  will 
be  pleased  at  any  time  to  see  anyone  interested  in  his 
favourite  flowers,  who  may  find  themselves  in  the 
delightful  neighbourhood  of  the  Gareloch. — Rusticus. 

Setting  the  Alnwick  Seedling  Grape.— 
Having  had  some  trouble  with  this  Grape  through  its 
being  very  difficult  to  set,  I  send  you  a  bunch  of  the 
variety  for  your  inspection.  It  was  cut  from  a  graft 
on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which  was  put  on  last  year, 
and  which  showed  a  bunch  soon  after  being  worked  ; 
but  I  was  only  successful  in  setting  six  berries.  This 
year  the  graft  showed  four  bunches,  and  whenever  they 
came  into  flower  I  brushed  them  daily  between  the 
hours  of  12  noon  and  2  p.m.  with  a  rabbit’s  tail,  and 
also  with  my  hand,  going  over  the  Hamburgh  bunches 
first,  so  that  my  hand  and  the  rabbit’s  tail  were  covered 
with  pollen.  1  also  cut  off  some  Hamburgh  bunches 
not  likely  to  be  wanted,  and  which  were  thickly 
flowered,  and  the  pollen  in  a  dry  state  for  distribution, 
taking  care  net  to  shake  the  bunch  much  when  cutting 
it.  I  then  shook  them  over  the  Alnwick  Seedling 
bunches,  and  round  the  sides.  The  house  in  which  it 
is  growing  is  filled  with  Ferns  and  Palms,  and  the 
water  I  had  to  throw  about  for  them  was  rather  against 
the  setting  of  any  Grape,  and  especially  if  of  a  shy 
nature. — A  Perthshire  Gardener.  [A  most  satisfactory 
set  in  every  respect. — Ed.] 

Forestry  in  Ceylon.— It  will  doubtless  interest 
many  of  our  Scottish  readers  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  had  charge  of  the  Ceylon  exhibit  at  the 
Forestry  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  has,  in  addition  to 
the  North  Central  received  charge  of  the  Central 
Province.  "Ve  learn  also  that  the  Government  has 
sanctioned  the  opening  of  a  forest  school  at  Kandy, 
with  Mr.  Alexander  as  director,  and  at  which  lectures 
will  be  delivered  to  the  students  by  Dr.  Trimen  and 
others.  Mr.  Alfred  Clark  has  received  the  fixed 
appointment  of  forester  for  the  "Western  Province. 
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Pansies  as  Exhibition  Plants. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the  great 
"Whitsun  exhibition  at  Manchester  was  the  collections 
of  Pansies  in  pots.  It  is  true  that  they  are  made-up 
specimens — that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  rooted  cuttings, 
each  bearing  one  or  two  flowers,  are  planted  in  an  8-in. 
pot  in  such  a  manner  that  they  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  grown  there  ;  but  the  best  grown  specimens  could 
not  rival  them  in  their  compact,  symmetrical  and 
effective  appearance.  How  many  days  previous  to  the 
show  the  pots  are  made  up  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is 
surprising  how  fresh  they  keep,  and  so  I  presume  the 
individual  plants  are  well  rooted,  and  that  as  much  soil 
as  possible  forms  the  ball  of  roots.  What  are  known  as 
the  show,  as  well  as  the  fancy  varieties  and  Violas,  are 
done  in  this  way,  and  anyone  looking  upon  the  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  first  time  is  really  startled  at  the  astonish¬ 
ing  effect  they  produce.  There  is  no  doubt  something 
in  the  artistic  make-up  of  the  pots  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  plants  are  of  dwarf  growth  and  grandly 
bloomed — that  is  to  say,  they  carry  flowers  of  remark¬ 
able  fine  quality,  while  they  are  so  admirably  displayed 
that  every  one  faces  the  visitor  in  such  a  way  that  one 
does  not  hide  the  other  from  view.  Some  time  since, 
exhibitors  got  into  the  practice  of  (perhaps  I  ought,  in 
strict  justice,  to  say  some  of  them  did)  placing  shoots 
only  of  Pansies  in  the  pots — not  rooted,  of  course — 
and  though  they  stood  up  well  for  a  day  they  soon 
faded,  and  their  effectiveness  was  lost.  How  it  is  a 
sine  qua  non  that  rooted  plants  only  be  employed. 

Among  the  sorts  employed,  the  best  will  be  found  in 
the  following  list : — George  Rudd,  yellow  self ;  Dr. 
Haig,  dark  self ;  Amy,  yellow  ground  ;  May  Queen, 
white  self;  Mrs.  Harvey,  Y.G.  ;  Sunnypark  Beauty, 
1 .  G.  ;  Blue  Stone,  probably  the  very  best  blue  self  ; 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Y.S.  ;  Roebuck,  Y.G.  ;  J.  Holdry,  Y.G. ; 
Lord  Derby,  Y.G.  ;  Ebor,  Y.G.  ;  Mrs.  Laing,  W.G.  ; 
Lady  Derby,  Y.G.  ;  W.  Cunliffe  Brooke,  Y.G.  ;  Lizzie 
Bullock,  Y.G.  ;  Othello,  D.S.  ;  Captain  Speirs,  W.G.  ; 
Lightning,  Y.G.  ;  Maggie,  W.G.  ;  and  Lizzie,  W.G. 

I  have  contented  myself  with  giving  the  best  flowers  for 
the  purpose — flat,  with  pure  grounds,  and  well  defined 
blotches  and  margins.  The  very  cream  of  the  fancy 
Pansies  are  Champion,  Attraction,  Christine,  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  James  Donnelly,  Countess  of  Strathmore, 
Walter  Houlds worth,  Earl  of  Beaeonsfield,  Lady  Fal¬ 
mouth,  John  Strachan,  George  Yair,  White  Lady,  Per¬ 
fection,  Mary  Tate,  M.  A.  Dixon,  A.  McMillan,  Walter 
Stevens,  James  Watt,  John  Turnbull,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Wood,  and  Thalia. 

Violas  were  employed  in  this  way  also,  but  they  failed 
on  this  occasion  to  come  up  to  their  usual  mark.  The 
best  varieties  were  Sovereign,  yellow  ;  Waverley, 
yellow  ;  Little  Gem,  Beauty  of  Sale,  and  Pilrig  Park, 
white ;  Archie  Giant,  Queen  of  Blues,  and  Lilac 
Queen,  blue  ;  with  Magpie,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  and 
Dr.  Hoiresby,  blotched.  When  pots  of  Violas  are  well 
done,  they  are  indeed  a  pretty  sight. — R.  D. 

The  Dahlia  in  the  Past. 

The  first  Dahlias  that  I  remember  to  have  seen,  about 
the  year  1828,  were  all  single  and  of  very  bright 
colours.  They  were  planted  in  a  row  staked  with  pea 
stakes,  and  averaged  about  6  ft.  in  height,  but  they 
had  branched  out  so  much  that  very  little  of  the  stakes 
were  seen.  When  I  saw  them  about  the  end  of  August 
they  were  all  in  full  flower,  and  their  effect  was 
very  pretty  indeed.  About  1830,  double  flowers 
began  to  make  their  appearance,  but  they  were  very 
inferior  in  form.  Livick’s  Comtnander-in-Chief  was  a 
very  good  example  of  this  ;  it  was  a  dark  rosy  crimson 
with  three  distinct  dark  stripes  down  each  of  its  long 
pointed  petals.  This  variety  generally  grew  about 
8  ft.  high,  and  steps  had  to  be  used  in  order  to  cut  the 
flowers.  This  variety  was  sent  out  in  1833.  In  1834, 
Beauty  of  Sheffield  was  sent  out  as  a  great  novelty  ;  it 
was  a  white  flat-petalled  variety  slightly  tipped  with 
rose.  At  the  same  time  the  late  Mr.  Wednall  sent  out 
a  flower  named  Perfection,  a  dark  rosy  crimson,  and 
something  far  ahead  of  anything  hitherto  seen.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  cup-petalled  varieties,  and  first  flowered 
in  Scotland  with  the  late  Mr.  Thomson,  then  gardener 
at  Craigiehall.  Gardeners  at  that  time  were  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  on  Dahlia  growing  that  the  news  of  its  being  in 
flower  at  Craigiehall  spread  through  the  country  like 
wild-fire.  I  was  living  at  that  time  as  gardener  at 
South  Bank,  South  Edinburgh,  and  with  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  gardener  I  started  off  to  Craigiehall  to  see  the 
wonderful  Dahlia.  We  were  well  rewarded  for  our 
trouble  by  seeing  it  in  fine  flower.  My  friend  begged 


hard  for  a  bloom  of  it  from  Mr.  Thomson,  to  show 
to  the  gardeners  we  were  to  call  upon  on  our  way 
home.  This  was  granted,  and  we  started  off  with  our 
prize,  called  at  several  places  in  Gogar,  and  at  last 
reached  Dalmahoy.  Mr.  Smail,  the  then  gardener, 
was  one  of  the  keenest  Dahlia  growers  in  the  country. 
When  he  saw  the  flower,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and 
said  over  and  over  again,  “Oh,  how  beautiful!”  He 
begged  hard  to  retain  it,  but  this  my  friend  would  not 
agree  to.  He,  however,  had  to  part  with  it  shortly 
afterwards,  and  in  a  way  that  he  did  not  relish.  On 
leaving  Dalmahoy,  we  made  our  way  to  the  canal  to 
catch  the  swift  boat  to  Edinburgh.  These  boats  were 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  when  they  halted  at  the  bridge 
to  let  us  and  others  get  in,  my  friend  was  so  engaged 
showing  off  his  flower  that  he  did  not  notice  he  was 
within  the  slack  of  the  tow-rope,  aud  when  the  horses 
went  forward  the  rope  caught  his  legs,  sweeping  him 
and  his  flower  head-foremost  into  the  canal.  Of  course 
he  got  out,  but  he  left  his  fine  flower  floating  on  the 
water.  In  1835,  Springfield  Rival  came  out,  a  very 
light  rosy  lilac  flower,  with  fine  shell-shaped  petals, 
and  in  form  all  that  could  be  wished  for  in  a  Dahlia. 

I  was  once  speaking  to  the  late  Mr.  Keynes  about 
the  enthusiasm  of  Dahlia  growers  in  days  gone  by,  and 
he  remarked,  “  I  will  tell  you  what  I  don’t  think  you 
can  match,”  and  it  was  this  :  “An  old  competitor  and 
his  wife  were  driving  into  Salisbury  with  his  Dahlias 
in  a  spring-cart,  and  by  some  means  or  other  the  cart 
was  upset.  Man,  wife,  and  Dahlia-boxes  were  tumbled 
out  into  the  road,  and  unfortunately  the  old  man  got 
his  leg  broken.  Seeing  the  state  his  Dahlia  blooms 
were  in,  he  insisted,  notwithstanding  his  broken  leg, 
to  be  taken  to  the  show,  in  order  to  set  up  his  Dahlias 
himself,  and  he  took  the  first  prize.”  Mr.  Keynes  said, 
“Now,  can  you  match  that?”  I  replied,  “Well,  we 
have  never  had  the  chance  ;  but  if  we  had,  we  have  a 
man  in  Edinburgh  who  would  be  equal  to  the  occasion 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Young,  the  respected  secretary  of 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.”  Mr.  Keynes 
replied,  “Well,  Mr.  Young  must  be  a  plucky  one; 
but,  joking  aside,  the  leg  the  man  got  broken  was  a 
wooden  one  !”  Before  concluding  this  note,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  remark  regarding  the  preparation  of 
the  Dahlia  ground.  It  used  to  be  the  plan  to  dig  or 
trench  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  manure  it  heavily. 
This  we  have  discontinued  for  some  years,  and  we  find 
by  digging  or  trenching  the  ground  before  planting,  at 
the  same  time  adding  a  good  quantity  of  well-prepared 
manure,  that  the  plants  thrive  much  better  and  give 
finer  flowers. — John  Downie,  Edinburgh. 

- - 

MAY  FLORAL  FASHIONS. 

The  profusion  of  flowers  brought  to  the  New  York 
Market  privileges  florists  to  make  large  effects  in  their 
decorations.  Drapery  of  the  most  elegant  and  elaborate 
description  has  beautified  the  rooms  where  weddings 
and  Easter  entertainments  have  taken  place,  and  large 
designs,  such  as  floral  pedestals,  and  high  classic  vases 
made  entirely  of  blossoms,  have  produced  interior 
pictures  that  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.  There  is  no 
style  of  arrangement  that  bestows  more  grace  than  the 
curtaining  at  present  fashionable.  The  drapery  formed 
of  flowers  strung  on  light  wire  can  be  drawn  back  or 
left  to  hang,  and  at  present  both  ways  are  allowed. 
The  curtain  made  for  the  background  of  a  canopy  is 
usually  left  to  hang  straight.  It  is  formed  of  pink 
Roses,  shaded  so  that  from  the  top  of  one  side  pale 
Mermets  deepen  into  the  Ulrich  Brunner  at  the  hem 
end  of  the  other  side. 

The  curtaining  of  the  high  Queen  Anne  mantels 
shows  marked  variation  ;  on  one  side  there  will  be  a 
drapery  of  Roses  drawn  back,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
smaller  curtain  of  Asparagus  tenuissimus  left  to  hang 
loosely.  The  curtains  made  of  the  latter  material  are 
sometimes  lined  with  satin,  white,  pink,  or  old  gold 
colour.  The  strings  of  foliage  covering  this  fabric  are 
put  on  barely  thick  enough  to  just  cover,  and  the  effect 
is  beautiful.  When  these  curtains  are  placed  high,  so 
as  to  half  screen  music  balconies,  a  glazed  paper  muslin 
is  used  for  lining  instead  of  satiu.  A  soft-finished 
Silesia  looks  also  very  pretty  when  foliage-covered. 

One  of  the  richest  curtains  made  this  season  was 
for  a  funeral.  It  was  composed  of  blue  and 
black  Pansies,  a  single  side  very  full  and  long,  and 
looped  back  low,  with  a  very  wide  purple  satin  ribbon, 
and  a  large  cluster  of  Violets.  The  casket  was  placed 
in  front  of  this  curtain,  with  a  cross  of  Ivy  on  a 
pedestal  of  foliage  at  the  foot.  The  casket  was  covered 
with  royal  purple  velvet,  and  a  wreath  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  was  the  only  design  on  it.  It  is  very  fashion¬ 
able  to  have  some  handsome  floral  effect  in  the  back¬ 


ground  of  where  the  casket  is  placed.  Funeral  designs 
are  not  ordered  to  the  extent  they  were  last  season. 
Where  “no  flowers”  appears  in  death  notices  the 
relatives  usually  have  some  elegant  arrangement  in 
flowers  in  the  drawing-room,  and  only  one  design  is 
taken  to  the  grave.  But  memorial  designs  are  ordered 
for  graves  every  week  or  every  month,  and  these  are  of 
elaborate  and  costly  description.  Plans  for  the 
decoration  of  cemetery  plots  and  graves,  on  Decoration 
Day,  are  already  projected.  Wreaths  are  more  in 
request  for  caskets  than  ever  before.  These  are  made 
of  one  flower,  such  as  Mignonette,  Pansies,  or  Roses, 
and  not  of  different  flowers. — American  Florist. 

- »>T<~ - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Hesperis  tristis. 

The  Night-scented  Rocket,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a 
plant  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  the  delicate  scent 
it  emits  at  night.  The  flowers  are  borne  upon  long 
terminal  racemes,  and  are  very  curious,  being  of  a  dull 
greenish  brown  colour.  Unless  the  plants  be  grown 
upon  the  rockery,  or  on  some  dry  bank,  it  is  a  safe  plan 
to  propagate  a  few  off-shoots  in  the  autumn,  as  in  the 
ordinary  flower  border  the  plants  are  liable  to  rot  in  the 
winter.  This  spring  they  have  been  badly  affected 
with  a  small  black  caterpillar. 

PAPAYER  ALPINES!. 

This  beautiful  little  mountain  Poppy  has  been  flowering 
with  us  for  the  last  week.  It  is  the  first  of  the  Poppies 
to  flower  here,  and  its  little  delicate  white  blooms  are 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  rockery,  as  well  as  a  reminder 
of  the  future  wealth  of  bloom  amongst  the  Poppy 
family.  The  Iceland  Poppy,  P.  nudicaule,  opened  its 
first  flower  with  us  about  three  days  after  P.  alpina; 
autumn-sown  plants  of  P.  umbrosum  just  a  week 
later. 

ChEIRANTHES  ALPINES. 

A  capital  spring  aud  early  summer-flowering  plant, 
forming  dense  tufts  of  foliage  covered  with  light  yellow- 
coloured  flowers,  very  fragrant,  and  a  useful  plant  for 
cutting.  It  comes  freely  from  seed,  but  better  plants 
are  obtained  from  cuttings  struck  just  after  the  plant 
has  done  flowering. 

PoLEMONIEM  RlCHARDSONI. 

This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Jacob’s  Ladder, 
P.  coeruleum,  being  of  a  more  pleasing  shade  of  blue, 
and  the  flowers  larger  in  size.  To  see  this  plant  at  its 
best,  it  is  well  to  plant  a  group  of  it,  the  effect  being 
far  superior  to  that  from  single  plants.  On  heavy  soils 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  large  mass  of  foliage  at 
the  expense  of  fewer  flowers,  so  that  probably  on  a 
light  sandy  soil  it  would  be  more  floriferous. — J.  W.  0., 

Pinner.  - 

The  Scarlet-  Leather  Flower. 

Such  is  the  name  applied  to  Clematis  Yiorna  coccinea, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  vermilion  on  the  outer  surface, 
and  quite  different  from  the  purple-flowered  typical 
form.  The  flowers  in  outward  appearance  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  species  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar,  inasmuch  as  the  sepals  are  very  thick, 
fleshy,  erect,  and  closely  applied  to  one  another  by 
their  edges.  The  tips  are  reflexed,  and  internally  the 
sepals  are  yellow.  These  are  borne  singly  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  not  only  interesting  and  un¬ 
familiar,  but  pretty.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  more  slender- 
growing  form  than  the  type,  reaching  a  height  of  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.  ;  but  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  a 
specimen  now  flowering  in  the  open  ground  has  four 
stems  trained  to  stakes,  and  which  reach  a  height  of 
8  ft.  or  10  ft.  It  was  introduced  from  Texas  twenty 
years  ago,  and  is  generally  grown  in  a  greenhouse, 
but  should  prove  hardy  if  established  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  southern  counties  at  least. 

Saxifraga  media. 

The  slow  rate  of  growth  made  by  this  Saxifrage  is  truly 
surprising.  Some  specimens  in  pots,  raised  from  seed 
about  seven  years  ago,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  have  only  one  or  two 
rosettes  ;  but  the  plants  have  flowered  several  times 
since  they  were  raised,  and  are  flowering  at  the  present 
time.  From  a  dense  rosette  of  short,  rigid,  closely 
overlapping  leaves,  the  flower  stems  arise  to  the  height 
of  a  few  inches,  bearing  a  cyme  or  cluster  of  purple 
flowers.  Both  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  the  calyx 
and  the  corolla  are  of  the  same  deep  colour,  the  former 
being  the  most  conspicuous,  as  the  corolla  is  almost 
hidden  in  the  calyx  tube.  To  raise  seedlings  of  this 
species  and  nurse  them  up  to  flowering  size  requires 
great  patience,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  great  love  for 
plants. 
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Saxifraga  sancta. 

Owing  to  its  densely  tufted  habit,  dark  green  colour, 
and  thorough  hardiness  this  species  is  admirably 
adapted  for  rockwork,  and  requires  no  special  care  to 
establish  provided  it  be  planted  in  a  moderately  moist 
position.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
having  been  brought  from  Mount  Athos  in  1882. 
Compared  with  Saxifrages  generally  it  may  be  described 
as  shy  to  flower,  not  in  the  same  sense,  however,  as  S. 
florulenta  and  S.  longifolia,  which  take  a  long  time  to 
gain  sufficient  strength,  when  the  large  rosettes  run  to 
flower  and  die.  S.  sancta  flowers  annually  ;  but  from 
a  patch  of  some  size  only  a  few  flowering  stems  arise, 
bearing  a  cluster  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  merits  a 
place,  however,  on  a  rockery  for  the  qualities  mentioned. 
We  noticed  a  quantity  of  it  in  pots  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill. 


and  most  distinct  of  the  Irises  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Phlox  divaricata. 

Lovers  of  hardy  plants  should  find  in  this  species  a 
plant  admirably  adapted  for  creating  a  display  in  the 
spring  garden  or  the  rockery.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  P.  canadensis  is  the  more  frequent  name  in 
gardens,  but  the  heading  gives  the  more  correct 
botanical  name.  So  long  ago  as  1746  this  Phlox  was 
introduced  from  North  America,  but  notwithstanding 
its  beauty  it  is  too  seldom  seen  in  collections.  The 
slender  stems  are  divaricate,  that  is,  spread  in  all 
directions,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  and  varying  in 
length  from  8  ins.  to  twice  that  figure,  according  to 
soil  and  situation  and  the  nature  of  the  season.  It 
continues  to  flower  during  spring  and  early  summer, 


diameter,  and  when  a  large  cluster  is  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves  of  the  stem,  the  effect  is 
magnificent.  There  were  more  flowers  on  the  specimen 
from  which  our  illustration  was  taken  than  could  be 
represented  on  paper,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
peduncles  and  pedicles  ;  but  it  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  a 
well-flowered  stem,  which  it  is  desirable  should  more 
frequently  be  seen. 

There  is  a  group  of  species  belonging  to  the  nigro- 
hirsute  section,  and  coming  from  India  or  Moulmein, 
from  whence  the  present  species  was  introduced.  They 
are  all  characterised  by  the  black  hairs  covering  the 
stem  ;  and  having  white  similarly  formed  flowers,  bear 
a  family  likeness.  These  include  D.  formosum,  D. 
Williamsoni,  D.  Draconis,  and  others,  besides  the  two 
mentioned  above.  They  are  generally  considered 
difficult  to  cultivate,  at  least,  a  number  of  them  ;  but 


Dendrobium 


Jamesianum. 


Iris  iberica. 

At  first  sight  the  flower  of  this  species  reminds  us  very 
forcibly  of  that  magnificent  Susian  form  I.  Susiana, 
much  admired,  but  comparatively  seldom  seen  in  this 
country,  owing  to  its  being  less  hardy  and  rather  more 
difficult  to  grow.  The  dwarf  stems  of  I.  iberica  bear  a 
solitary  flower  of  large  size,  with  broad  erect  lilac 
standards,  slightly  netted  or  feathered  with  darker  veins. 
The  falls,  on  the  contrary,  are  closely  veined  with  dark 
purplish  brown,  like  those  of  I.  Susiana,  with  a  curious 
dark  velvety  depression  near  the  base,  and  the  broad 
petaloid  styles  are  similarly  coloured.  'What  strikes 
the  beholder,  however,  especially  if  at  all  conversant 
with  Irises,  is  the  curious  way  in  which  the  falls  are 
closely  reflexed  from  near  the  base.  The  styles  are 
equally  rigidly  reflexed,  and  from  their  dark  metallic 
colour  look  as  if  the  falls  were  held  down  by  them, 
as  with  iron  clasps.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
whereas  its  near  relative  is  more  confined  to  the  sea 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the  finest 


and,  like  its  similarly  habited  congeners,  I’,  subulata, 
P.  amcena,  and  others,  becomes  a  centre  of  interest  for 
several  weeks  about  this  time.  The  flowers  are  bluish 
lilac,  with  long  segments,  and  abundantly  produced. 
A  specimen  about  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  high  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
at  the  Temple  Show. 

- - 

DENDROBIUM  JAMESIANUM. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  between  this 
and  D.  infundibulum  owing  to  the  differences,  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  being  so  small  and  rather 
inconstant.  That  under  notice  has  a  scarlet  blotch 
in  the  throat,  which  tells  very  markedly  against  the 
ivory-white  of  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The 
spurred  appearance  of  the  flower  is  due  to  the  elongation 
of  the  lateral  sepals  and  the  base  of  the  lip  in  a  more 
marked  manner  than  occurs  in  most  species.  The 
individual  blooms  measure  from  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  in 


this  applies  less  strongly  to  the  plant  under  notice,  and 
it  would  seem  that  some  are  very  successful  in  its 
cultivation.  Pots  are  most  usually  employed,  and 
should  be  nearly  filled  with  crocks,  with  the  surface 
covered  with  living  sphagnum.  Coming  as  it  does  from 
such  a  warm  quarter,  we  should  expect  that  it  always 
required  a  warm  temperature  ;  but  Mr.  J.  T.  Poe 
succeeds  with  it  admirably  grown  in  houses  kept  at 
different  temperatures,  and  the  results  show  that  the 
treatment  accords  with  its  likings.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  specimen  from  which  the  figure  was 
taken,  and  he  writes  concerning  it  as  follows  : — 

“  I  send  you  a  fine  head  of  D.  Jamesianum. 
What  a  lovely  Orchid  it  is  !  and  why  is  it  not  more 
grown  ?  I  have  always  found  it  a  good  and  sure 
grower,  and  its  pure  white  blooms  with  brilliant  highly 
coloured  lip  are  always  welcome,  and  can  be  had  for  a 
considerable  period  by  growing  plants  in  more  than 
one  house,  where  variety  of  temperature  will  ensure  a 
succession  of  bloom.”— J.  T.  Poe,  Piverston,  Nenagh. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden, 


Liliums  in  Pots. 

Even  those  who  have  conservatories  often  fail  to  flower 
these  beautiful  subjects  satisfactorily,  not  on  account 
of  an  insufficient  amount  of  heat,  as  unless  in  the  case 
of  forced  plants,  sun-heat  is  always  sufficient,  and  more 
than  so  to  grow  them  to  perfection  after  this  period  of 
the  year,  but  from  the  evil  results  of  insufficient  venti¬ 
lation,  crowding  or  injurious  shading.  Although 
strong  and  direct  sunshine  is  unnecessary,  yet  to  keep 
the  plants  reasonably  dwarf  and  sturdy,  they  must  be 
placed  near  the  glass  if  constantly  grown  indoors.  A 
better  plan  would  be  to  grow  them  entirely  out  of  doors 
after  this  time,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  ashes  or 
coco-nut  fibre  in  some  sheltered  place  where  they  will 
be  fully  exposed  to  light,  yet  not  to  direct  sunshine. 
Keep  the  bulbs  plentifully  supplied  with  water  after 
they  are  fairly  started  into  growth.  Stake  the  stems 
neatly,  so  that  they  do  not  get  broken  after  attaining 
some  length.  Another  cause  of  failure  is  green-fly, 
which  is  very  liable  to  attack  the  plants  when  grown 
indoors.  The  young  buds  more  often  suffer  irreparable 
injury  when  in  bud  than  the  foliage,  and  no  amount  of 
care  will  rectify  this  mishap  when  the  pest  is  allowed  to 
carry  on  its  depredations  till  the  buds  are  injured,  which 
may  not  be  detected  till  the  fldwers  attempt  to  expand, 
when  they  exhibit  specks,  rusty  markings  and  other 
deformities.  They  are  most  liable  to  injury  in  this 
respect  when  grown  indoors,  especially  in  houses  over¬ 
hung  with  Vines,  Peach  trees,  or  climbers.  Fumigate 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  pest,  and  then  syringe 
well.  Out  of  doors  this  is  less  liable  to  happen  ;  but 
in  all  cases  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  them.  They 
need  not  be  taken  indoors  until  on  the  point  of  ex¬ 
panding,  when  they  may  be  used  for  conservatory  or 
window  decoration.  Any  of  the  Liliums  almost  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  commonest  and 
cheapest  are  as  good  as  may  be  desired. 

Sedum  Sieboldi  and  S.  spectabile. 

Amongst  the  broad-leaved  Stonecrops  none  are  more 
easy  to  manage  nor  more  satisfactory  to  the  amateur 
than  the  subjects  of  this  note.  Both  are  well  known, 
cheap,  and  easily  procurable  by  those  who  do  not 
already  possess  them.  Both  may  also  be  considered  as 
late  summer  or  autumn-flowering  species,  but  the 
present  is  a  very  good  time  to  secure  them,  as  growth 
has  now  commenced,  and  specimens  may  be  treated 
exactly  as  the  grower  may  fancy. 

Sedum  Sieboldi  constitutes  a  graceful  and  elegant 
plant  for  a  basket,  owing  to  the  arching  or  drooping 
habit  of  the  slender  stems,  which  are  furnished  with 
two  or  three  roundly  wedge-shaped  leaves  from  every 
joint.  They  are  flat,  fleshy,  and  of  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  glaucous  tint,  and  terminate  in  a  flat-topped 
cyme  of  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  variegated  form 
(S.  S.  variegatum)  is  even  more  pretty  than  the  type, 
and  should  be  secured  if  possible.  Fibrous  loam, 
rendered  porous  with  a  good  quantity  of  silver  or  even 
sharp  river  sand,  will  constitute  a  simple  but  suitable 
compost.  After  basketing  or  even  potting,  hang  up 
the  plant  in  a  window  or  in  the  greenhouse  close  to 
the  glass,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  light. 

S.  spectabile  is  an  erect-growing  species  10  ins.  to 
12  ins.  high,  and  bears  a  large  terminal  truss  of  flowers 
of  a  lively  rose  colour,  and  several  inches  in  diameter. 
Pot  small  pieces  with  a  few  crowns  in  5-in.  pots,  and 
attend  well  to  watering,  especially  after  the  pots  have 
become  filled  with  roots.  A  good  rich  compost  may  be 
given,  and  as  the  trusses  appear,  frequently  apply 
liquid  manure.  This  will  assist  them  greatly,  and 
give  increased  size  to  the  trusses  of  bloom.  Stand 
the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  full  sun  till  they  come 
into  flower. 

Richard ia  africana. 

The  flowering  season  of  the  Trumpet  Lilies  or  Arums, 
as  they  are  popularly  called,  is  now  mostly  over,  and 
the  plants  may  be  put  under  treatment  conducive  to 
the  formation  of  good  rootstocks  for  next  winter  and 
spring  flowering.  Some  grow  them  in  pots  all  the 
year  round,  but  the  best  cultivators  now  plant  them 
out  of  doors  to  form  growth  during  summer.  Choose 
a  rich  piece  of  ground  for  this  purpose,  and  if  the  soil 
is  naturally  dry  it  may  be  cut  into  trenches,  forming 
ridges  with  that  taken  out  of  the  trenches,  which  should 
not  only  be  deeply  dug  in  the  bottom,  but  heavily 
manured  with  well-rotted  dung.  In  this  the  roots  of 
the  Arums  will  revel,  and  escape  the  drought  to  which 
the  southern  parts  of  the  country  are  so  subject. 


During  the  prevalence  of  dry  weather,  give  copious 
supplies  of  water,  and  as  this  subject  is  a  gross  feeder, 
occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure  will  prove  of  great 
advantage.  Failing  this,  some  artificial  manure  may 
be  applied  to  the  soil  before  watering.  In  autumn, 
before  any  danger  of  frost  arises,  the  plants  should  be 
lifted  and  re-potted  singly  in  6-in.  pots,  and  placed  in 
a  cool  structure  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  By  this  kind 
of  treatment,  strong  plants  are  obtained,  which  by-and- 
bye  throw  up  flower-stems,  producing  trumpets  of  truly 
surprising  size. 

Aquilegia  glandulosa. 

Amongst  the  dwarfer  species  of  Columbine,  none 
are  prettier  than  a  well-flowered  specimen  of  this 
Tiberian  one,  which  may  be  grown  in  the  open  ground, 
but  certainly  repays  the  trouble  of  growing  it  in  pots, 
where  it  may  be  sheltered  and  brought  out  in  its 
cleanest  and  most  attractive  form.  A  plant  so  grown 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
was  covered  with  flower  stems  not  exceeding  9  ins.  or 
12  ins.  in  height.  The  foliage  is  finely  divided,  and 
when  surmounted  by  large  brightly-coloured  flowers, 
the  plant  is  very  effective.  The  sepals  are  bright  blue, 
while  the  shortly-spurred  petals  are  white,  forming  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  contrasts  in  the  floral  world.  A 
few  flowers  only  are  borne  by  each  stem,  but  these  are 
of  large  size,  and  amply  repay  for  any  deficiency  in 
numbers.  Owing  to  its  dwarf  size,  and  the  refined 
character  of  the  foliage,  it  is  altogether  a  more  desirable 
plant  than  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  A.  vulgaris, 
beautiful  though  they  be.  Some  seedlings  of  this  plant 
seem  to  flower  more  readily  than  others,  as  the 
experience  of  different  cultivators  concerning  its 
flowering  qualities  varies  considerably. 

Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  if  it  has  not  been  already 
done.  Those  intending  to  do  so  we  should  expect 
have  been  making  preparations  for  it  by  raising  seed¬ 
lings  under  glass.  It  is  bad  policy  to  retain  them  in 
pots  till  the  roots  become  pot-bound,  as  growth  is 
thereby  greatly  retarded,  and  the  plants  stunted.  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  bed  made  up  for 
Cucumbers,  when  the  frame  should  be  put  on  im¬ 
mediately,  and  a  hill  of  soil  in  which  to  plant  the 
seedlings.  When  the  temperature  has  risen  somewhat 
in  the  frame,  and  the  soil  warmed,  insert  the  plants  at 
once.  Cover  the  frame  at  night  with  a  mat  to 
economise  the  heat  raised  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
dung.  Should  the  latter  ferment  violently,  producing 
steam,  leave  a  chink  of  ventilation  on  even  at  night. 
The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  put  should  be  rich, 
and  also  improved  by  mixing  with  it  a  good  quantity 
of  well-decayed  manure. 

Marrows  require  less  artificial  heat  than  Cucumbers, 
and  may  be  planted  on  shallow  beds  of  dung  covered 
with  4  ins.  or  6  ins.  of  good  soil.  Cover  the  plants 
with  bell-glasses  or  handlights  for  a  time  until  they 
become  established.  Seeds  may  be  sown  which  will 
germinate  and  prove  very  hardy,  but  much  time  is 
gained  by  the  use  of  some  such  means  of  protection  as 
that  mentioned.  A  box  or  inverted  pot  placed  over 
the  plants  at  night  in  the  absence  of  anything  better 
will  prove  of  immense  advantage. 

Slugs. 

During  the  prevalence  of  warm  moist  weather  cultiva¬ 
tors,  both  amateur  and  professional,  are  greatly  plagued, 
and  almost  at  their  wits’  end  to  know  how  they  can 
stay  the  ravages  of  slugs,  which  devour  almost  anything 
that  is  tender  and  eatable.  This  is  especially  so  where 
there  are  box  edgings  or  other  means  of  harbouring  the 
vermin  which  sally  out  at  night  and  commit  great 
havoc  amongst  garden  produce,  both  flowers  and 
vegetables.  They  are  most  particularly  active  at  night, 
which  makes  the  situation  more  difficult. 

Before  the  sun  dispels  the  dew  and  moisture,  advan¬ 
tage  should  be  taken  of  the  early  morning  to  go  the 
round  of  the  garden  where  any  newly  planted  subjects 
are  the  more  liable  to  be  attacked,  and  collect  the  slugs, 
putting  them  into  a  vessel  where  they  may  afterwards 
be  destroyed  with  salt.  Choice  subjects  may  also 
be  protected  with  a  line  or  ridge  of  soot,  quicklime 
or  rough  coal  ashes.  The  two  former  require  frequent 
renewal  should  the  weather  prove  showery  or  moist. 
After  the  plants  have  grown  a  bit  and  become  hardened, 
slugs  are  less  troublesome.  The  ear-shelled  slug 
(Testacella  haliotidea)  is  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
other  slugs  and  worms  and  not  vegetable  matter.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  friend  of  the  gardener  and  lovers  of 
plants  in  general,  and  should  not  be  destroyed.  It  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  bearing  a  small  shell  on  its  tail, 
and  by  its  being  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 


NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S, 

May  llnd. 

Abutilon  vitieolium. 

The  typical  form  of  this  plant  has  porcelain-blue 
flowers,  but  that  shown  has  white  flowers,  which  are 
also  open  and  spreading,  not  campanulate  and  con¬ 
tracted  to  a  narrow  base  as  in  Abutilons  generally. 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  and  from  five  to  seven- 
lobed,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  "\  ine,  as  the 
specific  name  implies.  It  was  certificated  as  a  half- 
hardy  plant,  and  it  proves  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  in  Ireland.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Aerides  Fieldingi  alba. 

Many  flowers  are  exhibited  as  white  varieties  that 
possess  a  considerable  amount  of  some  other  colour,  but 
in  this  case  they  were  pure  white,  the  only  exception  or 
deviation  from  this  that  might  be  mentioned  being  the 
small  anther  cap,  which  is  creamy  yellow,  though  very 
faintly  so.  In  no  other  respect  does  this  differ  from 
the  type,  and  the  variety  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very 
fine  one.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to 
Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

AlSINE  VERNA  FLORE  PLENISSIMO. 

The  close,  compact,  and  tufted  habit  of  this  plant 
constitutes  it  a  pretty  object,  even  in  its  typical  form  ; 
but  the  pure  white,  fully  double,  miniature  flowers, 
when  produced  in  abundance,  add  considerably  to  its 
neat  and  attractive  appearance.  The  leaves  on  the 
barren  stems  are  linear,  while  those  on  the  flowering 
shoots  are  subulate,  with  broad  and  slightly  united 
bases.  Being  a  native  of  the  British  as  well  as  the 
Continental  Alps,  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and, 
undoubtedly,  a  gem  for  the  rockery.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Froebel  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Neumunster, 
Zurich. 

Anguloa  intermedia. 

The  parentage  of  this  new  Sedenian  hybrid  is  A. 
Clowesii  crossed  with  A.  Ruckeri,  and  the  result  is  a 
flower  intermediate  in  character,  resembling  to  some 
extent  A.  uniflora  ;  but  the  flowers  are  larger  in  every 
respect  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  ground  colour  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  may  be  described  as  a  pale  pinkish 
yellow,  closely  spotted  all  over  internally  with  pale 
purple.  The  sepals  are  very  broad,  and  the  lateral 
ones  drawn  out  to  a  channelled  point  as  in  A.  uniflora. 
The  trifid  lip  is  heavily  spotted  with  purple,  and  has  a 
yellow  tip  and  tongue  or  crest.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
plaited  and  obovate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Arnebia  echioides. 

The  large  pan  of  this  plant  exhibited  presented  an 
extremely  handsome  appearance.  Its  handsome  golden 
yellow  flowers,  as  is  well  known,  are  produced  in  a 
coiled  or  circinate  raceme  that  uncoils  as  the  flowers 
expand.  The  latter  are  furnished  with  a  striking  black 
spot  or  blotch  in  the  sinus  between  each  segment  of 
the  corolla  ;  these  spots  are  very  dark  at  first,  but  they 
gradually  become  paler  and  finally  disappear  as  the 
flowers  get  old.  The  stems  vary  from  '6  ins.  to  9  ins. 
in  height,  and  the  plant  constitutes  a  most  excellent 
subject  for  rockwork.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt. 

Begonias. 

Baroness  Rothschild.— The  flowers  of  this  tuberous- 
rooted  variety  are  single  and  very  attractive,  being  of 
the  bicoloured  class,  and  exhibiting  very  rich,  striking, 
and  attractive  shades  of  colour.  The  centre  is  white, 
while  the  upper  half  of  the  petaloid  sepals  is  scarlet, 
suffused  with  carmine.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  but  the  plants  being  very  young  and  dwarf,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  the  flowers  to  become  larger  as 
the  plants  increase  in  strength. 

Princess  Maud. — Improvement  continues  to  be 
wrought  amongst  the  doubles,  and  this  variety  has 
large  flowers,  with  white,  closely  imbricated,  and  un¬ 
dulated  petals,  considerably  resembling  a  double  white 
Camellia.  The  leaves  are  broad,  one  half  cordate  and 
hairy.  Both  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J ohn  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill. 

Caladium  Comte  de  Germiny. 

For  description  of  this  new  variety,  see  p.  602. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum. 

The  specimen  shown  was  one  of  a  batch  lecently 
imported,  and  the  flowers  were  half  formed  when  taken 
out  of  the  packing  cases,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  larger,  as  dried  specimens  measured  4j  ins.  across. 
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It  is  described  by  Professor  Eeichenbacb  as  closely 
allied  to  C.  Godefroyse,  but  differs  in  the  longer  blunter 
leaves,  and  in  the  staminode,  which,  is  triangular,  and 
sub-cordate  at  the  base,  not  showing  the  three  teeth  that 
are  seen  in  C.  Godefroy®.  If  the  staminode  does  not 
prove  constant,  the  plant  will  have  to  be  classed  as  a 
variety  of  the  latter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
heavily  blotched  with  dark  purple,  and  the  lip  has 
smaller  spots.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton. 

DlSA  RACEMOSA. 

This  beautiful  species  is  synonymous  with  D.  secunda, 
and  is  a  native  of  South  Africa.  It  was  first  flowered 
in  Britain  by  Mr.  James  O’Brien,  Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
in  the  autumn  of  1887.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a 
one-sided  raceme,  and  vary  from  seven  to  fourteen  in 
number.  The  large  rose-coloured  sepals  present  a 
refined  and  even  more  pleasing  appearance  than  those 
of  D.  grandiflora,  because  less  glaring  in  colour.  The 
upper  sepal  is  hooded,  and  is  curiously  saccate  or 
furnished  with  a  short  blunt  horn  on  the  back.  The 
petals  are  much  smaller,  oblong,  truncate,  three-toothed, 
and  dark  purple.  The  lip  is  also  very  small  and  rosy. 
The  foliage  and  habit  of  the  plant  are  similar  to  those 
of  D.  grandiflora.  From  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Epidexdrum  James  O’Brien. 

In  this  we  have  another  Sedenian  hybrid,  the  seed 
parent  of  which  was  E.  erectum,  and  the  pollen  parent 
E.  rhizophorum,  while  the  progeny  exhibits  a  colour 
intermediate  between  the  purple  of  the  female  parent, 
and  the  scarlet  of  the  pollen  parent.  The  deeply  three- 
lobed  lip  is  dark  red,  with  ragged  or  deeply-toothed 
segments,  and  has  a  golden  yellow  disk.  The  alter¬ 
nate  oblong  horizontal  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
female  parent,  and  the  habit  is  also  similar.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  close  raceme,  terminating  a 
naked  portion  of  the  stem,  and  we  expect  them  to 
improve  both  in  size  and  number  when  the  plant  gains 
in  strength,  as  it  is  only  about  six  years  old.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Haberlea  rhodopexsis. 

Two  Gesnerads  only  are  indigenous  to  Europe,  and 
the  present  one  is  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  com¬ 
panion  plant  is  Eamondia  pyrenaica.  Both  plants  are 
hardy,  but  delight  in  having  their  roots  squeezed  in 
between  stones  on  a  rather  shady  part  of  the  rockery. 
A  pane  of  glass  placed  over  them  in  winter  will  throw 
off  the  wet — which  is  injurious — and  materially  help 
them,  especially  the  Haberlea,  which  has  shortly 
tubular  or  lipped  flowers,  the  tube  being  purple  on  the 
exterior  ;  the  limb  is  white  and  the  throat  spotted  with 
yellow  and  purple,  and  is  hairy.  The  flower  stems,  of 
which  there  were  eighteen  or  twenty  on  the  plant,  vary 
from  2  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  height,  carrying  a  number  of 
flowers  on  each  stem.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Macedonia.  From  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew. 

P.3EOXIA  MOUTAN,  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

Side  by  side  with  the  craving  for  double  flowers  seems 
to  exist  the  desire  for  single  varieties,  of  which  this  is 
one.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  with  obovate  petals 
arranged  in  a  double  series,  somewhat  undulated  or 
plaited,  and  rose-coloured,  suffused  with  carmine.  The 
broad  open  centres  exhibit  the  yellow  stamens,  and  the 
flower  on  the  whole  is  bright  and  attractive.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  "W.  Gordon,  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

Prostanthera  lasianthos. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  known  species,  all  of  which  are 
indigenous  to  Australia,  a  few  only  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  present  species  is  the  best.  It  thrives  best  in 
a  greenhouse,  but  is  almost  hardy  in  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  this  country.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large 
panicles  terminating  the  stems  and  branches,  and  a 
pyramidal  plant  some  5  ft.  in  height  is  a  pretty  sight. 
The  corolla  is  of  good  average  size,  hairy  all  over 
internally,  and  white  spotted  with  purple  at  the  base 
inside.  The  lanceolate,  opposite  leaves  are  agreeably 
fragrant,  and  the  plant  in  its  native  habitats  is  known 
as  the  Victorian  Dogwood.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Eoss, 
gardener  to  Sir  George  Macleay,  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley. 

Tea  Eose,  Sappho. 

For  description  of  this  new  variety,  see  p.  603.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  "Waltham  Cross. 


How  to  Catch  Crickets. — For  the  information  of 
those  who  may  be  troubled  with  these  pests  in  plant 
houses,  we  may  say  that  they  are  very  effectually  kept 
under  by  Mr.  Henry  Pomroy,  gardener  to  S.  Barlow, 
Esq.,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  by  simply  sinking 
small  gallipots  up  to  the  rims  in  the  borders,  and 
three  parts  filling  them  with  treacle.  The  bait  seems 
to  be  quite  irresistible. 
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Lychees. 

Though  apparently  familiar  to  the  market  people,  yet 
it  was  evident  that  the  Chinese  Lychees,  of  which 
curious  fruits  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas  showed  a  Tea-chestful 
at  the  recent  Temple  show',  were  strange  to  the  majority 
of  visitors  as  well  as  to  gardeners.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  from  an  authoritative  source  something 
concerning  this  fruit,  the  nature  of  the  plant  upon 
which  it  is  produced,  the  manner  of  its  production,  and 
its  general  adaptability  to  dessert  purposes.  The  shells 
were  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  in  size  about  that  of  a 
small  "Walnut,  but  of  the  shape  of  a  Peach-stone  and 
much  rougher — in  fact,  about  as  useful  an  article  to 
scratch  an  irritating  part  of  the  body  with  as  could  be 
desired.  The  shells  also  are  thin  and  brittle — indeed, 
very  easily  broken  by  mere  pressure,  and  then  the  fruit 
within,  which  is  like  a  small  half-dried  Plum,  is  easily 
extracted  and  eaten.  This  fruit  does  not  half  fill  the 
shell,  but  may,  perchance,  do  so  fully  when  in  an 
unripe  state.  It  eats  much  like  a  half-dried  French 
Plum  or  Prune,  but  is  a  little  softer,  and  has  a  some¬ 
what  Guava-like  flavour.  It  resembles  an  ordinary 
Eaisin  in  size  and  appearance.  A  representation  of  the 
plant  on  the  chest-lid  showed  it  to  be  a  climber,  and 
with  foliage  not  unlike  the  Lophospermum  scandens  or 
some  similar  plant.  Further  information  would  be 
very  acceptable. — A.  D.  [Nephelium  Litchi  is  a  native 
of  Southern  China,  and  is  an  erect-growing  tree,  about 
20  ft.  high,  with  leathery,  pinnate,  evergreen  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  small  greenish  flowers,  which  are  without 
petals.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  our  Maples, 
but  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Soapberry,  a  somewhat 
similar  fruit. — Ed.] 

Rhododendron,  George  Hardy. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  hardy  variety  which  has  been 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  Manchester 
show  during  the  past  week,  and  which  is  a  plant  that 
excites  our  interest  and  commands  our  admiration  at 
once.  It  is  of  singular  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  -one 
of  the  first  crosses  obtained  between  a  Bhotan  species 
and  the  hardy  E.  Catawbiense  ;  while  its  wonderful 
attractiveness  is  found  in  its  large  truss  of  pearly  white 
flowers,  which  have  only  a  few  faint  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  upper  segments.  It  is  quite  distinct  in  form, 
and  a  decided  advance  upon  any  other  white  Ehodo- 
dendron  that  has  yet  been  sent  out,  and  being 
perfectly  hardy,  is  certain  to  become  a  favourite  at 
once.  Several  plants  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John 
"Vaterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  by  whom,  we  believe,  it 
was  first  sent  out  last  season. 

Morello  Cherries. 

Amidst  all  the  rich  profusion  of  bloom  seen  on  certain 
fruit  trees  this  year,  none  is  more  marked  or  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  the  standard  Morello  Cherries. 
AVhen  planters  of  new  gardens  are  putting  out  flowering 
trees  which  produeehiothing  useful,  such  as  Laburnums, 
Thorns,  Almonds,  &c.,  why  not  add  a  few  standard 
Morello  Cherries  1  The  trees  never  attain  to  a  large 
size,  are  always  drooping  or  pendulous,  and  wear  a 
very  pretty  decorative  aspect.  I  can  from  my  sitting- 
room  window  see  long  rows  of  these  trees,  their  heads 
hanging  like  ropes  of  snow,  so  wondronsly  are  they 
blooming,  and  rarely,  indeed,  are  they  otherwise  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Then  in  the  autumn  they  are  little 
less  beautiful  when  laden  with  their  myriads  of  fruits, 
which  are  rich  in  colour,  and  most  valuable  either 
for  tarts  or  bottling.  Market  growers  find  that  Morello 
Cherries  rank  among  their  most  profitable  fruit  trees, 
and  in  such  case  they  merit  wider  culture.  The  birds 
do  not  trouble  the  fruits  to  any  considerable  degree.  — 
A.  D. 

Polyanthus,  Queen  Victoria. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  seen  various  forms  of 
double  Polyanthus,  but  the  variety  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Owen,  Hartford,  near  Nortliwich,  Cheshire,  under 
the  above  name,  is  certainly  fine,  and  ought  to  occupy 
a  place  where  these  beautiful  hardy  border  flowers  are 
grown.  The  trasses  are  large,  and  borne  on  stout 
erect  flower-stems,  bearing  numerous  blooms  of  average 
size  and  beautifully  double.  They  are  crimson,  and 
every  segment  of  the  corolla,  including  the  super¬ 
numerary  ones,  is  laced  with  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
A  little  variation  is  exhibited  by  the  flowers  on  the 
same  truss,  consisting  sometimes  of  individual  pips, 
with  shorter  segments  in  the  centre,  when  moro 


prominence  is  given  to  the  primary  corolla  ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  flowers  are  double,  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
in  the  mass.  From  the  robust  appearance  of  the  truss 
sent  we  should  imagine  that  the  variety  is  as  vigorous 
as  the  single  forms,  which  add  so  much  beauty  to  the 
outdoor  garden  at  the  present  time.  The  supernumerary 
corollas  are  produced  one  within  another — hose-in-hose 
fashion — and  the  flowers  in  consequence  seem  capable 
of  enduring  for  a  long  time.  Stamens  are  produced  on 
the  outer  and  also  on  some  of  the  inner  segments,  while 
the  original  carpels  forming  the  walls  of  the  ovary  are 
separated  from  one  another,  leaving  the  ovules  or 
young  seed  naked.  Some  of  them  are  stigmatic, 
others  bearing  anthers,  while  some  of  them  are  com¬ 
pletely  petaloid  and  laced.  The  central  axis  itself  is 
also  metamorphosed,  and  elongated  into  two  or  four 
styles.  From  the  monstrous  condition  of  the  flowers, 
we  should  presume  that  no  seeds  are  ever  produced 
from  this  variety. 

Michelia  fuseata. 

The  species  of  Michelia  (not  Mitchella,  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing),  are  closely  allied  to  the  Magnolias 
but  have  smaller  flowers.  The  species  under  notice  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  is  generally  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Magnolia,  but  is  classified  amongst 
the  Michelias  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  who  is  compiling 
a  flora  of  China  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  he 
gives  several  synonyms  which  have  been  applied  to 
this  plant  by  various  authors.  The  little  buds  are 
most  deliciously  scented,  and  they  always  make  their 
presence  felt  in  a  greenhouse  where  the  plant  is  grown. 
They  are  yellowish  externally  and  dull  purple  internally, 
expanding  at  various  times  during  winter  and  spring, 
and  for  their  fragrance  alone  the  plant  is  a  favourite  in 
conservatories  and  greenhouses  that  are  kept  gay  during 
the  winter.  The  plant  forms  a  dense  evergreen  bush, 
and  grows  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height  according  to  its 
age  and  whether  it  is  grown  in  a  pot  or  planted  out. 
We  noted  it  in  a  border  of  the  cool  conservatory  at 
Pendell  Court. 


Rubus  deliciosua. 

The  foliage  and  young  buds,  more  so  than  the  flowers 
themselves  of  this  Bramble,  give  off  the  odour  for 
which  this  plant  is  very  remarkable  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  especially  when  the  plant  is  moist  with 
dew  or  rain.  The  odour,  which  resembles  the  smell  of 
soap-suds  more  than  anything  else,  may  be  detected  at 
some  distance  from  the  plant  when  one  passes  on  the 
lee-side  of  it.  The  specific  name,  however,  is  said 
to  apply  to  the  fruit,  which  is  deliciously  flavoured, 
and  large  in  size.  Like  Eubus  odoratus,  the  purple¬ 
flowering  Easpberry,  which  is  another  North  American 
species,  that  under  notice  does  not  produce  fruit  in  this 
country  as  far  as  we  have  observed.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  however,  either  as  a  wall  specimen  or  as  a  bush 
in  the  open  ground,  and  deserves  cultivation  in  every 
garden  where  hardy-flowering  shrubs  find  a  place. 
The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  and  abundantly 
produced,  giving  the  plant  a  snowy  appearance,  and 
are  altogether  different  from  those  of  other  species 
generally,  and  more  comparable  to  single  white  Eoses. 
The  foliage,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles  that  of  a 
Currant  more  than  a  Bramble.  A  plant  on  a  wall  at 
Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  is  now  very  attractive. 

British  Tobacco  Culture. 

In  the  report  of  the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  British- 
grown  Tobacco,  in  your  issue  for  May  19  th,  there  is  one 
point  we  would  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  allow  us 
to  explain.  It  reads  as  follows: — “None  of  the 
samples  submitted  were  in  a  merchantable  condition, 
so  that  it  would  appear  that  English  growers  have 
still  a  great  deal  to  learn,  especially  as  regards  curing.” 
"We  would  state  that  Tobacco  of  the  crop  of  1887  could 
not  possibly  be  in  a  merchantable  condition  on  May 
1st,  1888.  If  it  was  intended  to  convey  that  the  Tobacco 
should  be  in  a  merchantable  state  to  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer  or  the  broker  from  the  producer, 
the  competition,  instead  of  taking  place  on  May  1st, 
should  have  been  delayed  until  September  1st,  when 
the  Tobacco  would  have  passed  through  what  is  fami¬ 
liarly  known  in  America  as  the  “May  sweat,”  and 
would  ultimately  have  reached  the  mature  stage  it  is 
supposed  to  attain  before  going  into  the  hands  of  the 
broker  or  manufacturer.  This  we  feel  sure  you  will 
recognise  as  an  important  point,  and  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting  to  justify  our  asking  you  to  insert  this  letter  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers. — James  Carter  <L-  Co.,  237 
and  238,  High  Holborn,  Hay  23 rd. 
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Tyd-EAS,  Gesneras,  &c. — The  batches  of  these  in¬ 
tended  for  late  autumn  and  winter  flowering  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  multiplicity  of  duties  that  devolve 
upon  the  gardener  at  this  busy  season.  Success  in  the 
culture  of  these  fine  subjects  will  much  depend  upon 
the  treatment  they  receive  at  this  time.  The  rhizomes 
and  tubers  in  which  the  reserve  of  material  has  been 
laid  up  should  not  be  allowed  to  waste  their  energies  in 
the  development  of  weak  shoots,  that  are  liable  to  be 
broken  off  during  the  operation  of  potting.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Achimenes,  which  require  similar 
treatment.  Remove  them  from  under  the  stage  or 
wherever  else  they  have  been  stored,  and  place  them  in 
a  pit,  where  they  will  have  the  full  advantage  of  light, 
and  receive  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering.  A 
good  compost  for  these  things  would  consist  of  peat, 
leaf-soil,  a  small  quantity  of  loam,  and  sand.  The 
Tvdaeas,  which  are  now  included  in  the  genus  Isoloma, 
enjoy  a  more  substantial  compost  than  the  others,  and 
might  have  the  addition  of  more  loam.  Use  it  in 
rather  a  lumpy  condition,  do  not  press  too  firmly,  give 
ample  drainage,  and  do  not  over-water  till  they  have 
fairly  started  into  growth. 

Gloxinias. — Some  of  the  most  forward  of  the  earliest 
sowing  will  now  be  fit  to  put  in  their  flowering  pots, 
which  may  be  4S’s  or  32’s,  according  to  the  size  and 
vigour  of  the  plants.  They  will  flower  satisfactorily  in 
both,  but  in  the  smaller  size  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  feeding  in  order  to  get  substance  into 
the  leaves,  thereby  enabling  them  to  support  a  large 
quantity  of  flowers. 

_  Ferns.— Evergreen  kinds,  that  should  not  at  any 
time  be  defoliated,  will  now  have  made  their  young 
fronds,  and  partly  matured  them.  In  order  to  give 
them  the  full  advantage  of  light,  without  exposing 
them  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  they  may  be  placed 
in  vineries  or  other  houses  formerly  occupied  with 
bedding  plants,  where  they  may  be  lightly  shaded. 
In  the  vineries  the  requisite  amount  of  shade  will  be 
afforded  by  the  foliage  of  the  Vines.  Then,  in  order  to 
let  the  light  play  more  freely  amongst  the  fronds,  all 
the  old  and  brownish  or  shabby  ones  may  be  removed. 
This  will  greatly  improve  them  ;  and  the  freer  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  these  houses  will  tend  to  harden  and  mature 
the  young  fronds,  and  make  them  more  durable  by  the 
time  they  will  be  required  for  decorative  purposes,  or 
for  the  exhibition  table. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums.— Wherever  the  plants  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced — that  is,  have  become  established 
after  being  recently  potted,  stop  them  to  get  the 
required  number  of  shoots.  As  soon  as  this  has  been 
done,  remove  the  plants  from  the  pits  or  houses  where 
they  have  been  kept  till  now,  and  place  them  on  a  bed 
of  ashes  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  have  not  this  con¬ 
venience  should  stand  them  by  the  side  of  a  walk  where 
they  can  have  a  hard  bottom,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  worms.  In  either  case  they  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not  under  the  drip  of  trees  or 
other  injurious  influences.  They  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  favourably  situated  and  sheltered  from  rough 
winds  on  the  north  and  east.  If  they  are  properly 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  potting,  no  manure  of  any 
kind  will  be  required  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  compost  for  the  final  shift  should  be  made  up  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  so  that  the  materials  may 
have  time  to  become  thoroughly  incorporated  and 
mellow.  At  this  season  of  the  year  we  cannot  expect 
deluging  rains,  but  the  compost  should  be  placed  where 
it  will  not  be  drenched  and  made  pasty  just  before  use. 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  covering,  a  mat  may  be 
placed  over  it  till  required  for  use. 

Lachenalias.— If  good  results  are  expected  next 
year,  the  bulbs  that  are  now  hastening  to  maturity 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  placed  where  they  can  be 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water,  and  be  fully  exposed 
to  light.  The  object  should  be  to  induce  them  gradually 
to  go  to  rest ;  and  after  the  leaves  have  become 
thoroughly  dried  up,  the  pots  or  baskets  may  be  put  in 
some  cool  place,  where  they  may  be  kept  till  wanted 
for  potting  up. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peach  Houses.— The  earliest  houses  that  have  passed 
the  stoning  period,  may  be  urged  on  to  make  their 
second  and  final  swelling  by  means  of  artificial  heat,  of 


which,  however,  comparatively  little  will  be  required 
except  at  night,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  power 
of  the  sun.  Fuel  can  be  economised,  of  course,  by 
closing  up  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  The  late  houses 
must  not  be  so  treated,  otherwise  the  greater  part  of 
their  fruit  will  drop.  All  badly  placed  fruits  may, 
nevertheless,  be  removed,  and  -where  they  are  crowded, 
thinned  out,  thus  greatly  assisting  the  trees  to  support 
and  nourish  a  fair  average  crop.  See  that  the  borders 
in  which  the  roots  are  situated  do  not  lack  sufficient 
moisture,  a  matter  that  is  generally  overlooked  where 
trees  are  grown  in  narrow  borders. 

Vineries. — Now  is  a  critical  time  with  the  early 
forced  Vines,  as  they  are  so  liable  to  attacks  of  thrip 
or  red-spider  during  the  maturing  period,  owing  to  the 
drier  atmosphere  that  is  being  maintained.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  and  the  evil  be  not  arrested,  the  Vines 
will  lose  their  foliage  before  the  crop  can  be  cut  even, 
much  more  before  the  foliage  itself  becomes  mature. 
Fumigate  lightly  on  several  occasions  for  thrip,  and 
paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  to  eradicate 
red-spider.  _ _ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Peaches  on  Walls. — During  the  prevalence  of  dry 
weather  keep  an  eye  upon  wall  trees,  to  see  that  they 
are  not  attacked  with  the  aphis.  If  so,  the  garden- 
engine  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Provision 
should  also  have  been  made  by  this  time  that  water 
applied  to  the  foliage  may  be  absorbed  the  borders, 
and  not  allowed  to  drain  away  off  the  surface. 
Remove  all  blistered  and  suspicious  leaves  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  appearance.  Continue  to  disbud  and 
tie  in  the  required  number  of  shoots  for  next  year’s 
fruiting. 

Bedding  Plants. — Thoroughly  harden  off  such 
things  as  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Fuchsias,  Gazanias, 
Tropseolums,  Tagetes,  Zinnias,  Saponaria  calabrica, 
Perilla,  Iresine,  and  such  other  things  as  are  to  be 
bedded  out,  commencing  with  those  that  are  naturally 
the  hardiest.  Obviously  this  hardening  off  entails  a 
great  amount  of  extra  work,  owing  to  the  greater 
necessity  for  watering.  Hardening  may  be  done  by 
leaving  the  lights  off  night  and  day,  unless  there  be  a 
decided  appearance  of  frost  at  night. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Cattleya  Fly  and  Root-Galls  on  Orchids. 

It  is  well  at  this  season  to  advise  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  Isosoma  orchidearum  (illustrated  by  us  on 
May  16th,  1885),  and  watch  carefully  any  swollen 
growth  buds  on  Cattleyas,  or  knotty  appearance  on  the 
air-roots  of  those  or  other  Orchids.  After  dissecting 
one  or  two,  if  the  larvae  be  found  in  them,  instantly 
remove  all  which  can  be  determined  as  being  affected. 
In  the  case  of  Cattleyas,  the  young  growths,  which 
seem  remarkably  healthy  at  first,  instead  of  growing 
upwards,  become  swollen  at  the  base  ;  these,  after 
making  sure  that  they  contain  larvae,  it  is  best  to  cut 
off  and  burn,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  roots  which 
have  protuberances  like  small  oak-galls.  If  taken  in 
time  the  pest  may  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  but  if  the 
larvae  causing  the  present  mischief  be  allowed  to  hatch 
out,  the  evil  will  be  indefinitely  multiplied  for  another 
season.  It  seems  a  pity  to  sacrifice  leading  growths, 
but  if  left  on  they  come  to  nothing,  and  harbour  a  great 
and  disfiguring  enemy  to  the  plants.  Most  old  Orchid 
growers  know  how  to  deal  with  this  pest,  but  a  season¬ 
able  word  may  put  some  amateurs  on  the  look-out,  and 
save  their  stock  from  great  damage.  It  is  well  also  to 
look  out  for  the  fly,  which  resembles  somewhat  a  small 
black-winged  ant  ;  where  it  exists  it  may  readily  be 
caught  with  the  hand,  and  a  little  patience  in  looking 
after  it  is  well  bestowed.  It  is  not  to  be  killed  by 
fumigating,  I  believe. — James  O'Brien. 

Disa  racemosa. 

The  bounteous  exhibit  of  this  remarkably  fine  plant 
which  was  staged  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday, 
where  it  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate,  displayed 
it  as  a  plant  certain  to  become  a  general  favourite,  its 
tall  spikes  of  rosy  crimson  flowers  rising  from  fresh 
green  leaves  being  extremely  attractive,  and  in  point  of 
showiness  next  to  the  fine  D.  grandiflora  now  so  well 
known.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  last  year  with 
Mr.  James  O’Brien  at  Harrow.  The  Kew  plants,  we 
understand,  were  brought  from  the  Cape  by  Mr.  Watson, 
who  has  grown  them  to  perfection,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  compliment  him  on  his  cultural  skill.  The 
plant  will  grow  in  any  cold  house  or  frame. 


A  Two-lipped  Coryanthes. 

A  raceme  of  a  Coryanthes  under  the  name  of  C. 
macranthum,  bearing  a  number  of  flowers,  has  reached 
us  from  Mr.  R.  Grossart,  gardener  to  James  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  Oswald  House,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh.  The 
Orchid  in  question,  however,  turns  out  to  be  C. 
maculata,  which  differs  from  C.  macrantha  by  the 
absence  of  the  curious  wart-like  excrescences  from  the 
back  of  the  labellum,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter 
species,  and  which  give  the  lip  the  appearance  of  a 
skeleton,  representing  the  upper  part  of  a  man’s  body, 
especially  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  These  singular 
organs  are  entirely  absent  from  the  specimen  sent  us, 
and  the  whole  flower  is  of  a  dusky  yellow  colour.  The 
interior  of  the  lip  is  much  blotched  with  dark  purple 
markings.  The  curiosity  consists  in  the  production 
of  two  lips  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  what  they 
would  have  been  if  single.  All  the  flowers  are  alike, 
and  the  lips  are  perfectly  separated  from  one  another 
even  to  the  base,  and  including  the  claw.  They  are 
inserted  on  the  foot  of  the  column,  close  to  one  another, 
but  right  and  left  of  the  median  line,  and  the  pouch  of 
the  one  is  inside  that  of  the  other,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  its  being  the  most  convenient  way  of  stowing  them 
away  in  the  bud.  Two  lips  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  order,  but  we  should  not  have  expected  it  in  this 
genus,  and  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Grossart  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  this  curiosity. 

Cattleya  Schilleriana. 

Those  who  know  C.  Aclandire  will  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  general  appearance  of  this  one,  which  is 
also  considered  synonymous  with  C.  Regnellii.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  handsome  species,  that  might  oftener  be 
seen  in  collections,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  overcrowded 
with  varieties  and  forms  of  C.  labiata.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  pals  olive-green  closely  blotched  with 
purple.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  rose-coloured,  and 
folded  over  the  huge  bluntly  three-angled  white 
column,  which  is  rose  on  the  back.  Upon  the  large, 
orbicular,  deeply-bilobed  lip  the  beholder’s  attention  is 
rivetted,  as  it  is  by  far  the  prettiest  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  flower,  being  closely  netted  and 
lined  with  carmine-rose  coloured  veins  on  a  white 
ground.  A  large  plant  grown  in  a  basket  was  exhibited 
at  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  show  by  Mr.  Ballantine, 
gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  bear 
two  ovate  or  oblong,  leathery,  dark  green  leaves. 
Several  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  were  flowering. 

Scuticaria  Keyseriana. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  species,  as  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  Inner  Temple  show 
last  week,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  S.  Steelii,  to 
which  it  is  most  closely  allied.  The  habit  is  precisely 
similar,  and  the  whip-like  leaves  hang  down  from  the 
raft  on  which  it  is  grown  to  a  length  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
The  flower-scape,  as  usual,  is  only  a  few  inches  in 
length,  so  that  it  rests  almost  on  the  rootstock,  and 
therefore  in  a  suitable  position  when  the  plant  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  some  object.  The  flower  is  of  great  size, 
and  the  sepals  are  yellow  stained  with  a  bronzy  colour 
on  the  back,  and  spotted  with  purple  on  the  base. 
The  petals  are  of  a  fine  clear  yellow  blotched  with 
brown,  and  the  large  lip  is  beautifully  striated  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground,  while  the  crest  is  yellow. 

Lissochilus  giganteus. 

The  flowering  of  this  extraordinary  Orchid  is  considered 
by  Reichenbach  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
horticulture,  and  it  has  been  effected  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  since  September 
last.  One  out  of  the  two  specimens  he  possessed  pro¬ 
duced  a  flower  stem  nearly  nine  feet  in  length,  and  was 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  Inner  Temple  show,  last  week. 
In  its  native  country,  Angola,  it  is  stated  to  attain  a 
height  of  sixteen  feet.  Specimens  were  collected  on 
the  Congo,  and  sent  home  by  Monsieur  Auguste 
Linden.  At  the  top  of  its  gigantic  stem  the  drooping 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  raceme,  and  are  both  large  and 
attractive.  The  sepals,  however,  are  small,  yellow  and 
insignificant,  while  the  petals  are  large  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  deep  rose.  They,  like  many  others  in  this  genus, 
are  turned  down  over  the  labellum,  and  together  with 
the  latter  organ  constitute  the  most  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  flower.  The  large  labellum  is  orange  at  the 
base,  spotted  purple  at  the  disk,  and  has  a  large  lilac- 
purple  lamina.  Notwithstanding  its  beauty  and  the 
immense  interest  attaching  to  it,  there  is  little  chance 
of  its  getting  widely  disseminated  in  this  country 
owing  to  the  size  it  attains,  the  space  or  rather  head 
room  it  requires,  and  probably  the  uncertainty  of 
flowering  it,  at  least  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 
This  of  course  remains  to  be  proved,  as  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence’s  success  may  soon  be  paralleled  by  other 
cultivators,  or  even  by  himself.  In  its  native  haunts 
it  gets  submerged  in  water  during  the  wet  season,  but 
is  afterwards  baked  by  the  drying  up  of  the  water. 
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Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural. 

Great  National  Exhibition. 

It  would  have  seemed  to  be  well-nigh  impossible  at 
the  end  of  last  autumn  to  get  the  well-known  gardens 
at  Old  Tralford  in  complete  order  again  in  time  for  the 
great  annual  Whitsuntide  Floral  Festival,  but  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  it  has  been  accomplished,  and  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  alterations  necessitated 
by  the  grounds  being  incorporated  with  the  Jubilee 
Exhibition  were  many  and  extensive,  but  the  process 
of  rehabilitation  enabled  Mr.  Findlay  to  introduce 
many  improvements  in  the  general  design  of  the 
garden  ;  and  the  alterations  once  decided  upon,  were 
expeditiously  carried  out  by  Mr.  Clapham,  of  Stockport, 
who  had  the  contract,  and  who  completed  the  work  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction,  we  believe,  of  all  concerned.  Of  course  there 
is  an  air  of  newness  about  the  place,  and  especially 
about  the  admirable  bit  of  new  rock-work  which  Mr. 
Clapham  has  put  up,  that  cannot  for  the  moment  be 
altogether  obviated,  but  when  toned  down  by  the 
hand  of  time,  the  general  effect  all  round  will  be 
exceedingly  good. 

Of  the  exhibition  itself,  we  can  speak  generally 
in  the  highest  terms,  for  while  certain  features,  which 
have  for  some  years  been  dominant  ones  here,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants 
and  specimen  Ferns,  were  not  up  to  the  Manchester 
standard,  there  were  other  subjects  that  have,  perhaps, 
never  appeared  to  better  advantage,  and  so  the 
balance  was  well  maintained  with  this  advantage 
over  preceding  exhibitions,  that  the  glazing  of  what 
was  called  the  annexe,  and  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
beds  and  walks  therein,  have  furnished  the  executive 
with  a  place  second  only  to  the  famous  show  ground  at 
Regent’s  Park,  and  which  allows  of  striking  effects 
being  realised  by  judicious  grouping,  as  was  done  on 
this  occasion.  Entering  the  old  show  house  first,  we 
missed  the  specimen  Orchids  that  have  found  their 
way  here  from  Timperley  on  former  occasions  ;  the 
handsome  fine-foliaged  plants  from  Lord  Zetland’s 
garden  at  Aske  ;  the  glorious  Crotons  and  Dracaenas 
from  the  Messrs.  Ker,  of  Liverpool ;  and  the  very 
choice  things  that  Mr.  Broome  used  to  show  ;  but  there 
was  plenty  to  interest  us  all  the  same.  In  the 
amateurs’  classes  for  Orchids,  that  rising  young  grower, 
Mr.  Cragg,  gardener  to  A.  Heine,  Esq.,  Fallowfield, 
secured  the  whole  of  the  six  first  prizes  in  a  style  that 
spoke  well  for  the  extent  of  the  collection  and  the  skill 
of  the  grower.  These  awards  were  secured  for  the  best 
collection  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Palms,  &c. ,  arranged  for 
effect,  twelve  exotic  Orchids  in  flower,  six  exotic 
Orchids  in  flower,  ten  exotic  Orchids  ( bond-fide 
specimens),  ten  Cattleyas  in  flower,  and  three  Vandas 
in  flower,  and  in  the  various  groups  we  noted  immense 
bushes  of  Dendrobes,  and  large  handsomely  flowered 
masses  of  Cattleya  and  Lielias,  &c.  The  collection 
which  had  the  post  of  honour — the  border  at  the  end 
of  the  house — was  a  very  fine  one  and  most  tastefully 
arranged.  The  other  awards  in  this  class  went  to  F. 
Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall  ;  and  Mr.  Blair,  gardener  at 
Trentham,  whose  small  group  was  especially  rich  in 
Masdevallias.  Mr.  R.  Elphinstone,  Stretford,  was  a 
good  second  with  twelve  Orchids.  In  the  two  classes 
for  nurserymen,  Mr.  H.  James,  Norwood,  secured  the 
second  prize  for  a  collection,  and  beat  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  with  ten  plants  in  flower,  both  collections 
being  good  ones.  Mr.  Cypher  had  all  his  own  way 
with  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  securing  both  first  prizes,  as  also  that  for 
Ericas.  In  the  first-named  collection  was  the  finest 
plant  in  the  exhibition,  a  noble  specimen  of  Pimelia 
spectabilis,  superbly  bloomed  and  perfectly  fresh  ;  also 
a  superb  example  of  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica. 

The  miscellaneous  collections  were  more  interesting 
than  usual,  especially  the  contribution  made  by  Mr.  B. 
S.  "Williams,  of  Holloway,  who,  as  if  to  mark  the 
coming  of  age  of  this  series  of  exhibitions,  and  his 
attendance  at  them  all,  staged  the  brightest  group  we 
remember  to  have  seen  here  from  the  famous  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries.  The  group  included  over  200 
flowering  Orchids,  specially  notable  among  them  being 
a  Vanda  suavis  rubiana  with  three  grand  spikes,  and  an 
Oncidium  sarcodes  with  a  branched  spike  of  352  flowers. 
Here  also  was  the  singular  Ataccia  ciislata,  which  on 
account  of  the  weird  character  of  its  flowers,  Mr.  Leo 
Grindon  has  dubbed  the  Witch  of  Endor  Lily,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  was  frequently  asked  for  by  the 
visitors.  The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  (John 


Cowan),  Limited,  also  contributed  an  extensive  group 
of  small-flowering  Orchids  ;  and  a  smaller  one  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Charleswortli,  of  Heaton,  near  Bradford. 
The  small  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  of  Messrs.  R.  P. 
Ker  k  Son,  Liverpool  ;  the  Gloxinias  of  Mr.  R. 
Elphinstone  ;  the  cut  flowers  of  Cattleyas,  &c. ,  from 
Mr.  W.  Owen,  Hartford  and  Greenbank  Nurseries, 
near  Northwich  ;  and  the  small  but  choice  Ferns  of 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  all  demand 
honourable  mention. 

In  the  annexe,  now  callei  the  grand  avenue,  were 
many  superb  competing  collections  of  decorative  plants, 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
Ferns,  &c.  The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  an 
effective  group,  open  to  the  trade,  again  went  to 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Son,  whose  arrangement  for 
brightness  of  colouring — furnished  mainly  by  Crotons 
— and  elegance  of  design  left  little  to  be  desired. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Mason,  Ashton-on- 
Mersey,  whose  group  was  also  marked  by  great  good 
taste  in  arrangement,  and  by  the  admirable  quality  of 
the  plants  used,  which  were  of  the  best  description. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs,  a  bold  and 
handsome  arrangement,  not  over  done  with  flowers, 
secured  the  highest  award  for  Mr.  S.  Baerlein,  of  Dids- 
bury.  The  other  awards  went  to  Mr.  S.  Lord,  Brook- 
lands  ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Blair,  Whalley  Range,  and  Mrs. 
Hodgkinson.  Other  special  attractions  were  very  fine 
groups  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  from  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
of  Chester,  which  for  quality  reminded  us  of  the  fine 
displays  Mr.  Robert  Parker  used  to  make  a  few  years 
ago  ;  a  very  fine  group  of  pot  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt ;  a  capital  group  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  &e.,  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  High- 
gate  ;  very  fine  collections  of  Japanese  plants,  such  as 
Maples,  Conifers,  &c.,  and  flowering  Rhododendrons, 
shown  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Son,  Bagshot  ;  an 
extensive  and  pretty  collection  of  small  Rhododendrons 
and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  John  Hayward, 
Cheadle  ;  a  very  interesting  group  of  hardy  and  exotic 
Ferns  from  the  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  ol  Sale  ;  a  very 
showy  collection  of  varieties  of  Primula  cortusoides 
Sieboldi,  of  which  some  four  sorts  were  certificated, 
from  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale  ;  Alpine  plants  from 
Messrs.  Stansfield  Bros.,  Southport ;  a  splendid  box  of 
Marechal  Neil  Roses,  from  Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to 
Col.  Wingfield,  Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury  ;  a  most 
lovely  stand  of  a  dozen  blooms  of  Tea  Roses  from  Mr. 
James  Marshal,  of  Buckley  ;  and  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  Pansies  in  pots  that  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  see,  even  in  Manchester.  There  were  several 
exhibitors,  but  the  leading  awards  among  nurserymen 
went  to  Mrs.  Mellor,  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  and  Mr. 
T.  Robinson,  of  Sale  ;  and  to  Mr.  S.  Mellor,  of  Dids- 
bury,  amongst  amateurs. 

The  display  of  fruit,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  season,  was  small,  and  calls  for  little 
comment.  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisborough,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  collection, 
and  similar  awards  in  classes  for  one  Pine  Apple,  a 
dish  of  Peaches,  and  a  green-fleshed  Melon  ;  while  the 
best  Strawberries,  Cherries  and  pot  Strawberries  came 
from  Mr.  Blair,  Trentham.  Mr.  W.  Brotherton,  of 
Chorley,  staged  the  best  sample  of  black  Grapes,  and 
Mr.  Chuck,  gardener  to  P.  Thelluson,  Esq. ,  Brodsworth 
Hall,  Doncaster,  had  the  finest  sample  of  white 
varieties. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired  on  Friday, 
Saturday  and  the  early  part  of  the  current  week,  and 
the  attendance,  as  usual,  has  been  very  large. 


Royal  Horticultural. — May  22nd. 
Following  on  the  big  shows  of  last  week,  and  the 
Bank  Holiday,  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was 
smaller  than  those  of  previous  occasions,  as  might  be 
expected.  There  were,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  small  exhibits,  and  some  of  exceptional  merit  amongst 
Orchids  and  various  other  natural  orders.  The  large 
groups  of  Daffodils  were  absent,  and  we  may  expect  to 
see  little  or  no  more  of  them  this  season.  Cinerarias, 
Pansies,  Japan  Maples,  hardy  plants,  and  stove  subjects 
constituted  the  principal  features. 

A  fine  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  for 
which  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded,  came 
from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
Caladiums  were  a  special  feature  of  the  group,  and 
included  such  grand  things  as  Marquis  F.  d’Albertas, 
for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  ;  Comte  de 
Germiny,  which  was  certificated  ;  and  Madame  Soupert 
Kcechlin.  Some  single  and  double  Begonias  were  also 
certificated,  and  Cocos,  Aralias,  Adiantums,  Pteris, 


Clivia  miniata  sulphurea  and  other  things  made  up  a 
group  of  no  ordinary  merit.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  for  Gloxinia  virginale,  which  was  pure  white. 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  fine  group  of 
Calceolarias  in  forty  distinctly-coloured  varieties.  The 
plants  were  broad,  dwarf,  and  bushy,  with  large 
flowers  in  self  colours,  and  also  others  with  creamy 
white,  yellow,  orange,  crimson,  red,  carmine,  and 
maroon  grounds,  spotted  and  marbled  with  red, 
crimson  and  other  markings  of  a  darker  colour.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons, 
Langport,  Somerset,  for  a  group,  consisting  of  nine 
boxes  of  Tree  and  other  Paeonies.  Amongst  the  Tree 
varieties  we  noticed  Elizabeth  (rosy  pink),  Caroline 
(blush  and  pink  centre),  Comte  de  Flandres  (satiny 
pink),  Mrs.  Lowe  (carmine  pink),  Lumen  (white  and 
piuk  centre),  and  Ida  (rose-pink,  almost  white  at  the 
margin).  All  these  were  doubles  ;  but  Moutan  simplex 
was  single,  and  white  with  a  purple  base.  There  were 
several  other  kinds,  varieties  of  other  species.  A  like 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  The  Nurseries, 
Twickenham,  for  a  beautiful  group  of  Japan  plants, 
chiefly  Maples  and  Tree  Paeonies.  A  variety  of  the 
latter  was  certificated.  Amongst  the  Maples  were  Acer 
circinatum,  A.  palmatum,  A.  p.  atropurpureum,  A. 
p.  dissectum,  and  many  others  beautifully  cut  and 
variegated  or  coloured.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Forbes,  florist,  Hawick, 
Scotland,  for  a  large,  fine  and  very  varied  group  of 
Pansies,  which,  considering  the  nature  and  lateness  of 
the  season,  were  admirable.  Lizzie  Allardyce  was 
purple-maroon  with  a  white  margin  ;  Prizetaker,  a 
parti-coloured  fancy  variety ;  Brilliant,  yellow ;  Donald 
Sinclair,  red  and  black  ;  Arab,  violet-purple  with  a 
white  margin  and  of  great  size  ;  R.  S.  Head,  a  striking 
fancy  form  ;  and  Gold  Digger,  large  and  dark,  were 
some  of  the  more  prominent  which  we  noted.  They 
consisted  of  stems  and  foliage  as  well  as  flowers,  and 
were  arranged  on  moss. 

Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  group  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  and  Roses.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  accorded  for  each  of  the  following — 
namely,  a  fine  pan  of  Arnebia  echioides,  Gentiana 
ciliata,  Cortusa  Matthioli  grandiflora,  Geum  miniatum, 
Polemonium  himalayense,  Pulmonaria  paniculata,  Acer 
negundo  variegata  and  Camassia  Leichtlinii.  Eritri- 
chum  nanum  and  Marechal  Niel  Roses  were  also 
exhibited.  An  interesting  group  of  various  plants  was 
contributed  by  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  including 
Disa  racemosa,  Masdevallia  triaristella,  Haberlea 
rhodopensis,  Phaius  Mannii,  Onosma  tauricum,  Lotus 
peliorhynchus  with  scarlet  flowers,  Exacum  ma- 
cranthum  with  intense  blue  flowers,  Primula  Rusbyi,  a 
pretty  purple-flowered  species,  and  a  dwarf  Daisy-like 
Aster  with  purple  flowers  and  trailing  stems.  The 
erect  flower  stems  did  not  exceed  3  ins.  in  height. 
Two  of  these  plants  were  certificated,  and  altogether 
the  group  was  of  a  varied  and  attractive  kind.  A 
mixed  group  of  various  things  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G. 
F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank  and  Oakwood.  Pinguicula 
caudata  and  a  form  of  Cvpripedium  macranthum  were 
very  prominent,  while  Primula. Reedii,  P.  obtusifolia, 
P.  glabra,  and  seedling  Auriculas  were  all  interesting 
to  the  plant  lover.  Carnations  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Hall,  Florist,  Castle  Street,  Cambridge.  We  noted 
Wm.  Bourne,  a  scarlet-red  ;  Mrs.  W.  Tepla,  white, 
suffused  with  blush  ;  Wm.  Dean,  finely  striated  with 
red  on  a  white  ground,  were  among  the  many  kinds 
staged. 

Mr.  G.  Duffield,  gardener  to  H.  K.  Mayor,  Esq., 
The  Ivies,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  also  showed  a 
group  of  cut  blooms  of  Carnations,  including  Mrs.  W. 
Bright,  yellow  ;  Jessie  Page,  red,  striped  maroon  ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  yellow,  striated  carmine,  and  many 
others.  A  small  but  fine  group  of  Calceolarias  was 
exhibited  by  R.  H.  Alexander,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  G. 
Spriugthorpe),  Gifford  House,  Roehampton.  The  plants 
were  dwarf,  busby,  well  grown,  and  beautifully  marbled. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea  ;  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  k  Co.,  Clapton  ;  and  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to 
Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  were  amongst  the 
exhibitors  of  Orchids,  and  had  several  things  cer¬ 
tificated.  R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  Arddai rock,  Dumbarton¬ 
shire  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Kidd),  exhibited  Cattleya 
Mendelii  alba,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded, 
and  C.  Mossiee  superba.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham,  for  some  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mossios.  A  beautiful  Cattleya  was  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Cowley,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley 
House,  Hammersmith.  It  was  named  C.  Mossiai 
Studleyanum,  and  was  pure  white  with  the  exception 
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of  some  yellow  and  purple  in  the  throat.  He  also 
exhibited  C.  Wageneri  in  fine  condition.  W.  H.  Scott, 
Esq.,  Nunfield,  Dumfries,  was  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  some  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Anderson- 
ianum.  Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  E.  Ellis,  Esq., 
Manor  House,  Wallington,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  small 
but  beautiful  group  of  plants,  including  Thunia 
Marshalliana,  Angrfccum  Sanderianum,  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana,  C.  Schroder®,  and  Mormodes  buccinator 
fiavida.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  each  of  the 
two  latter.  The  Mormodes  was  a  beautiful  variety  of 
its  kind,  with  orange-yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
clear  yellow  lip. 

A  few  small  exhibits  were  brought  before  the  Fruit 
Committee,  the  most  striking  of  which  was  perhaps  a 
box  of  Asparagus,  with  stems  of  great  size  and  well 
grown.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Campbell,  The  Priory 
Gardens,  Roehampton,  and  was  awarded  a  Cultural 
Commendation.  He  also  showed  a  fine  brace  of  Tender 
and  True  Cucumber.  A  quantity  of  a  seedling  Broccoli 
was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Ward,  Stoke  Edith  Gardens, 
Hereford.  A  dish  of  Hackwood  Park  Tomato  was 
exhibited  by  Charles  Hoare,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bower- 
man),  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke.  The  fruits  were 
of  large  size  and  well  coloured.  A  dish  of  Bramley’s 
Seedling  Apple  in  fine  condition  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  Merryweather,  Southwell.  It  is  a  beautiful  yellow 
Apple,  deeply  flushed  with  red-xm  the  exposed  side. 


Batb.  Floral  Fete.—  May  lUh. 

This  was  generally  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  best 
shows  seen  at  Bath  in  May,  and  it  appeared  to  present 
to  view  a  conclusive  proof  that,  the  retarding  season 
notwithstanding,  gardeners  somehow  got  their  plants 
in  at  the  right  time  to  exhibit  them  in  their  best  form. 
The  Sydney  Gardens  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  a  show,  with  its  gentle  undulations,  pleasant  walks 
and  shade-giving  trees  ;  what  is  required  are  tents  of  a 
white  material,  for  they  are  dark,  and  appear  to  arrest 
so  much  necessary  light  on  a  dull  day.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  are  always  good  ;  the  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Pearson, 
and  his  assistants  are  ubiquitous  ;  the  judges  are  well 
looked  after  in  regard  to  their  creature  comforts,  and 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  a  success  is  deservedly 
scored.  It  was  a  dull  and  gusty  morning,  but  the  rain 
kept  off,  and  a  goodly  company,  to  the  joy  of  the 
committee,  came  to  see  the  exhibits.  Let  us  hope  the 
financial  results  were  equally  satisfactory. 

There  were  a  few  prime  features  at  Bath,  and  one  of 
these  was  the  Orchids.  The  Rev.  E.  Handley,  of  Bath, 
backed  by  his  excellent  gardener,  does  Orchids  well, 
and  carried  all  before  them.  Mr.  Handley  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  six  plants  in  the  open  class,  having  a  nice 
piece  of  Vanda  suavis,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  with  forty- 
five  fine  coloured  flowers  ;  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  vexillarium,  a  very  fine  Laelia  purpurata,  a 
species  he  grows  to  perfection  ;  and  a  very  fine  piece  of 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum.  He  had  the  only  single 
specimen,  a  superb  Lselia  purpurata.  In  the  amateurs’ 
class  for  four  plants  he  was  first,  with  a  Vanda  suavis, 
Lselia  purpurata,  with  six  very  fine  spikes;  Cypripedium 
caudatum,  with  half-a-dozen  finely  developed  blooms, 
and  Cattleya  Mendelii.  Second,  Mrs.  Gouldsworth, 
Trowbridge  (Mr.  Pymm,  gardener),  with  two  varieties 
of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Saccolabium  praemorsum,  and 
Vanda  suavis.  In  the  class  for  a  single  specimen  there 
was  a  grand  fight  between  these  two,  Mrs.  Gouldsworth 
having  a  grand  piece  of  Aerides  Fieldingi  with  two 
flower  stems,  one  having  four  and  the  other  five  spikes, 
a  superb  specimen  ;  and  Mr.  Handley,  recognising  the 
strength  of  this  plant,  put  in  his  finest  Laslia  purpu¬ 
rata,  a  magnificent  piece  with  six  flower  stems  carrying 
some  twenty-five  blooms.  Preference  was  given  to  the 
Aerides,  but  the  two  were  near  enough  to  be  made 
equal.  The  best  new  or  rare  plant  was  Cypripedium 
Sanderianum,  from  Mr.  Handley,  Mrs.  Gouldsworth 
coming  next  witli  Cattleya  Mendelii  superbum. 

Another  fine  feature  was  Mr.  Cypher’s  collection  of 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  This  Cheltenham 
grower  generally  puts  in  a  first  appearance  at  Bath,  and 
on  this  occasion  there  was  a  delightful  freshness  about 
his  plants.  His  Pimelia  speetabilis  was  a  specimen 
indeed,  over  6  ft.  through,  with  untold  flowers.  He 
had  also  very  fine  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica,  E.  affinis, 
Hedaroma  tulipifera,  and  two  large-spathed  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum.  Mr.  TV.  J.  Mould,  gardener  to  E.  E. 
Bryant,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  TV.  Long,  gardener  to  C. 
Gardiner,  Esq.,  both  of  Bath,  showed  creditable  plants 
in  this  class. 

As  an  Azalea  grower  Mr.  Long  takes  high  rank.  He 
staged  a  dozen  good  specimens,  perhaps  better  can 
scarcely  be  found  elsewhere.  He  had  the  following 


well-finished  plants  : — Iveryana,  Due  de  Nassau, 
Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  Stanleyana,  Roi  Leopold, 
Mrs.  Turner,  Charmer,  Stella,  Criterion,  and  Model. 

Pelargoniums  were  very  good  indeed  :  Mr.  G.  Tucker, 
gardener  to  TV.  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  Trowbridge,  had  an 
admirable  nine,  the  gems  of  his  collection  being 
Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  Lady  Isabel,  Rob  Roy,  Alfred 
Kingston,  and  Digby  Grand.  Mr.  H.  Jones,  gardener 
to  C.  Doherty,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  a  very  good  second. 
Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  from  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to 
T.  Treadwell,  Esq.,  Bath,  were  admirable.  So  was 
Mr.  Tucker’s  capital  group  of  fifteen  exotic  Ferns, 
among  them  one  not  often  seen — namely,  Athyrium 
Goringianum  tricolor,  a  finely  marked  but  somewhat 
slow-growing  variety.  Foliage  plants  were  in  fine  form 
from  Mr.  Cypher,  and  Roses  in  pots  came  from  the 
Rev.  E.  Handley  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Gator. 

Cut  flowers  consisted  of  Roses,  Tulips,  Pansies,  and 
the  usual  boxes  of  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects  ;  the 
first  and  last  were  very  good.  Among  the  fruit  was  one 
of  the  best  dishes  of  James  Veitch  Strawberries  ever 
seen ;  they  came  from  Mr.  Pymm.  Vegetables  in 
collections  of  nine  and  six  varieties  were  very  good 
also.  Messrs.  George  Cooling  k  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Bath,  stiged  a  nice  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Roses  in  pots,  and  bunches  of  cut  blooms.  A 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Rosa  himalaica  (?), 
a  large  pure  white  single-flowered  species.  A  charm¬ 
ingly  arranged  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
including  some  delightful  Orchids,  came  from  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  k  Sons,  nurserymen,  Exeter.  Both  col¬ 
lections  were  highly  commended. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Weed  in  Pond.— IV.  B.  G. :  The  bottle  of  material  you  sent 
us  contained  a  variety  of  plants  belonging  to  the  lower  order  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and,  owing  to  their  enormous  rate  of 
increase,  may  give  you  considerable  trouble.  The  most  plentiful 
of  the  weeds  in  question  consists  of  a  species  of  Conferva,  while 
there  are  several  things  such  as  Spirogyrus.  Some  of  these 
things  increase  at  an  alarming  rate  in  spring,  and  go  to  rest  in 
summer ;  but  whether  those  in  question  would  behave  in  this 
way  remains  to  be  seen.  Already  the  Spirogyrus  are  conjugating 
rapidly  (that  is,  going  into  a  reproductive  state),  and  may  soon 
go  to  rest,  to  appear,  however,  next  spring.  In  the  meantime 
you  could  greatly  lessen  the  evil  by  dragging  the  pond,  so  as  to 
remove  as  much  of  the  weed  as  possible.  We  should  also  advise 
you  to  keep  more  buds  on  it,  such  as  swans,  geese,  and  ducks. 
We  have  known  instances  of  ponds  that  could  not  be  kept 
anything  like  clean  until  swans  were  introduced.  Draining  the 
pond  will  not  kill  the  weeds,  as  they  go  into  a  sporiferous  condi¬ 
tion,  and  rest  until  the  water  again  floats  them,  and  brings  them 
into  active  growth.  We  should  not  advise  the  use  of  any 
chemicals. 

Rockery  in  Conservatory. — G.G. :  If  you  can  make  provision 
for  keeping  the  rockery  under  the  stairs  .moist,  the  position 
should  be  a  very  suitable  one  for  Filmy  Ferns,  such  as  Todeas, 
Trichomanes,  and  Hymenophyllums.  Trichomanes  radicans  will 
put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  bid  treatment.  The  common  Harts- 
tongue  Ferns,  in  variety,  should  also  do  well  in  such  a  position. 

Begonia  Bed. — Begonia:  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  carpet  the  bed  with  Sedum  glaucum,  provided  you  well 
manure  it  before  planting,  and  can  give  them  plenty  of  water 
when  necessary,  as  the  Sedums  will  greatly  tend  to  keep  the 
soil  dry.  The  combination  ought  to  look  very  well,  but  do  not 
put  the  Sedum  too  close  up  to  the  plants. 

Variegated  Reed. — G.  Ansell :  There  are  several  plants  to 
which  your  description  would  apply,  and  we  fear  you  have 
mistaken  the  plant,  which  you  noted  thriving  freely  in  the 
Midlands.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  one  of  the  common  British 
Reeds,  most  likely  Phalaris,  or  Digraphis  arundinacea  variegata, 
than  the  variegated  form  of  the  Great  Reed  (Arundo  donax 
versicolor),  which  you  have  lost.  Although  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  and  nearly  hardy  in  this  country,  it  requires  protection 
in  winter,  especially  the  variegated  form,  which  is  less  vigorous 
than  the  type,  and  should  have  its  crown  protected  by  a  heap 
of  leaves,  coco-nut  fibre  or  some  similar  protective  material 
that  will  ward  off  frost  during  winter.  Small  plants  not  well 
established  before  autumn  should  be  lifted  and  kept  in  a  cold  pit 
or  frame. 

Wireworms  and  Carnations. — R.  Speed :  In  order  to  avoid 
the  misfortune  you  had  with  your  plants  last  year,  several 
remedies  may  be  employed.  Water  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  water — one  part  of 
the  former  to  fifteen  of  the  latter.  One  part  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
two  parts  of  common  salt  may,  if  you  choose,  be  applied  and 
watered  in  with  a  coarse-rosed  watering-pot  in  the  absence  of 
rain.  Application's  of  soot  or  guano  may  also  be  employed  in 
the  same  way.  The  worms  themselves,  which  are  the  larvie  of 
beetles,  such  as  Agriotes  lineatus  and  A.  obscurus,  may  be 
trapped  by  burying  pieces  of  Carrot  or  Turnip  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  plants,  and  examining  them  at  intervals,  when  the  grub  or 
larvae  will  be  found  burrowing  in  them,  and  may  be  collected 
and  destroyed. 

Moss  on  Walk. — H.  Gammie:  There  are  various  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  moss,  which  frequently  renders  gravel  walks  very 
unsightly.  You  will  note  that  this  occurs  chiefly  in  those  places 
shaded  by  trees  or  that  are  moist.  A  little  pruning  of  the 
trees  so  as  to  let  in  the  light  will  materially  assist  if  it  does  not 
completely  remedy  the  evil.  Re-surfacing  the  paths  with  fresh 
gravel  is  another  and  more  effectual  method  of  dealing  with  the 
moss,  and  if  the  gravel  be  kept  raked  and  not  rolled  it  cannot 
grow.  An  application  of  lime  or  salt  will  also  destroy  moss, 


and  salt,  of  course,  will  also  eradicate  other  weeds.  Places  that 
are  hollow  and  retain  moisture  in  pools  long  after  the  other  parts 
of  the  walk  have  become  dry,  should  be  made  up  level  with  the 
rest,  and  in  some  places  a  drain  or  conduit  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  off  the  surface  water. 

Haites  of  Plants. — J.  C.  :  1,  Scilla  hispanica  alba  ;  2,  Omi- 
thogalum  nutans  ;  3,  Daphne  cneorum.  IF.  Robinson :  Brassia 
Lanceana.  R.  Hetherington :  1,  Narcissus  (not  recognised);  2, 
N.  incomparabilis  “Codlings  and  Cream";  3,  X.  Leedsii  var. ; 
4,  N.  incomparabilis  sulphureus  var. ;  5,  N. 'incomparabilis,  Sun¬ 
light  (?)  ;  6,  X.  incomparabilis  sinosa  ;  7,  X.  incomparabilis  albus 
Stella  ;  8,  N.  incomparabilis  Leedsii  ;  9’and  10,  not  recognised  ; 
11,  X.  incomparabilis  Annie  Baden  (?) ;  12,  X.  incomparabilis 
sinosa;  13  and  14,  X.  incomparabilis  “Butter  and  Eggs";  15, 
N.  Burbidgei  Sulphur  Star  (?) ;  16,  not  recognised  ;  17,  X.  Bur- 
bidgei  Dandy  (?)  ;  18,  N.  inflorus  ;  19,  Scilla  pratensis  ;  20,  Orobus 
vernus;  21,  Leucojum  Eestivum  ;  22,  Anemone  alpina  alba  ;  23, 
Tulipa  sylvestris  var.  ;  24,  Dicentra  formosa ;  25,  Leucojum 
Hernandezii ;  26,  Doronieum  austriacum  (probably) ;  27,  Odont¬ 
oglossum  Ruckerianum  var.-;  23,  Cattleya  Mossire,  with  a  white 
lip.  Pray  be  moderate  the  next  time  you  send.  E.  Gold:  a 
pale  form  of  Orchis  maseula.  Henry  Cooper  :  Orchis  Morio. 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— C.  J.  G. — J.  B.— E.  H.— R.  D. 
J.  V.  &  S,— A.  H.  E.— J.  W.-J.  T.  B.— B.  L.— W.  H.  S. 

- - 

TKADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 

E.  Schmidt,  Lyons,  France.— List  of  Xew  Hybrid  Begonias, 
between  B.  Rex  and  B.  diadema, 

- - 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  May  19th 
was  29 '58  in.  ;  the  highest  was  30 '20  in.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  the  lowest  29 '37  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  was  55  '9°,  and  2  '6°  above  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  was  below  the  average  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  but  showed  a  considerable  excess  on  each 
of  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The  general  direction 
of  the  wind  was  variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement 
of  the  air  averaged  11 '8  miles  per  hour,  which  was  l-4 
miles  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  two  days  of  the  week,  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  0'32  ins.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  39 ’4  hours, 
against  40 '6  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  23  rd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Sox,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  the  Seed 
Market  as  being  only  thinly  attended,  with  a  small 
demand  for  Clovers  and  Grass  Seeds  at  unchanged 
rates.  Mustard  and  Rape  are  in  request,  and  the  latter 
article  being  scarce,  it  realises  higher  prices. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  24 tli. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  '•  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0  Pine-apples,  St. 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs - 100  lbs. 40  0  45  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  2  0 

Melons .  2  0  6  o!  Strawberries  ..per  lb.  16  3  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  4  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  09 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch. .  ..02 


s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

3  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
3  0  .  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 

2  6  Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 

Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
6  0  j  Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  1C  2  0 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
1  0  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

3  6  Toinatos,  per  lb .  2  6  3  0 

0  4  Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  SOs.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemone,  doz.  bunch.  16  4  0 
—  fulgens,  doz.  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ....  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 

Camellias _ per  doz.  10  3  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cowslips  ..doz.  bun.  0  6  2  0 
Cyclamen..  12  blooms  0  4  0  6 

Deutzia . 12  bun.  4  0  9  0 

Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  3  0  6  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  16  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Liiium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  5  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  0  0  | 


s.d.  s.d. 

Narcissus,  various, 

12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (double)  .  .12  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet,  12 sprays..  0  4  0  6 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bun.  16  3  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  16 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Snowdrops  . .  .12  bun. 

Spiriea  . 12  bun.  4  0  0  0 

Steplianotis,12  sprays  2  0  4  0 

Tropieoluins  .  10  16 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  10 

Tulips  . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Violets,  French  Parme 

1  bun.  2  6  4  0 
Wallflower,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
White  Jasmine, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  him.  4  6  6  0 
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ORCHID 

EXHIBITION. 

One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Sights  in  London. 

ORCHIDS.— The  Orchid  Exhibition  at  Mr. 

WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  is  now  open 
daily  from  io  to  6  o’clock.  Admission  2s.  6d. 


RCHIDS — A  vision  of  loveliness  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  Europe. 


RCHIDS. —  “A  scene  of  the  greatest 

Orchidic  beauty,  baffling  description  and  defying  ex¬ 
aggeration." 

RCHIDS.- — The  Exhibition  is  worth  going 

any  distance  to  see  at  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establish¬ 
ment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


NEW  PLANTS  FOR  1888. 


Is  now  ready.  Price,  Is. 

Contains  names,  description  and  prices  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  Hew  Plants  offered  for  the  first  time. 


WILLIAM  BULL,  f.l.s., 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

536,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES, 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIYERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

BEGONIAS.— Tuberous  rooted,  last  year’s  seedlings,  finest 
strains,  4s.  per  dozen. 

DAHLIAS. — Best  Show,  Cactus,  and  Single  varieties,  in  small 
pots,  3s.  6 d.  per  dozen. 

GERANIUMS. — The  best  Zonal,  single  and  double,  4s.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS. — The  best  Show  and  Decorative  varieties, 
in  5-inch  pots  ;  will  flower  well  in  May  and  June.  10s.  per 
dozen. 

PHLOX. — Herbaceous  varieties;  one  of  the  best  plants  for 
cutting  from.  4s.  per  dozen. 

ROSES.— Tea,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  and 
other  best  varieties.  Our  selection,  in  4S-pots,  10s.  per  doz. 

PACKED  UPRIGHT  IN  OPEN  BOXES.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

CARAWAY  &  Co., 

DURDHAM  DOWN,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent.  General  Nursery  Stock  of  line 
quality  and  immense  extent.  Inspection  invited.  The  Glass 
Structures  cover  an  area  of  297,300  ft. 

ITCi  I0W  &  CO., 
CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 

ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

THF  FORTY-FIETH  anniversary 

DINNER  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  this  Institution,  will 
take  place  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  July,  when 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
Tickets  21s.  each.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  Guests,  no  Tickets  will  be  issued  after 
Friday,  the  29th  J une. 

By  order,  EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary, 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W, 

30th  May,  1S8S. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  June  5th.— Sale  of  the  first  portion  of  Dr.  Duke’s 
collection  of  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  June  6th. — Floral  Fete  in  the  Wholesale  Flower 
Market,  Covent  Garden,  at  9  p.m.  Flower  Show  of  the  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's 
Show  at  Newport  (Mon.).  Sale  of  a  further  portion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Day’s  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  June  7th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens 
Rooms. 

Friday,  June  8th.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  June  9th.— Royal  National  Tulip  Society’s  Show  at 
Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  638. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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Market  Flowers. — Those  who  grow  herba¬ 
ceous  and  Alpine  plants  or  hardy  plants  in 
general,  and  cater  for  the  lovers  of  those 
things,  are  obliged  to  collect  and  grow  an 
immense  number  of  things,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  in  order  to  please  the  tastes  of  the 
fastidious  public)  hut  when  one  grows  for 
market  alone,  the  flowers  are  unsaleable  and 
practically  useless  unless  they  have  size  and 
brilliant  colours  to  recommend  them.  One 
is  soon  convinced  of  this  fact  by  taking  a 
walk  through  the  grounds  of  some  market 
grower,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Walker,  at 
Whitton.  Having  done  so  the  other  day, 
we  noted  such  as  were  in  flower,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  subjects  of  immediate  attention 
for  market  purposes.  The  horticulturist  in 
this  line  of  business  must  be  a  man  of  large 
experience,  knowing  when  and  how  to  reap 
his  harvest  of  flowers  to  the  best  advantage, 
so  that  the  many  perishable  treasures  with 
which  he  deals  may  carry  safely,  and  be  in 
presentable  condition  when  they  reach  the 
market. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  white  flowers 
requiring  immediate  attention  were  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  and  two  varieties  of  Narcissus 
poeticus.  Several  varieties  of  the  former  are 
grown  by  Mr.  Walker,  but  that  in  the  shed, 
standing  in  jars  of  water  ready  to  he  bunched 
for  market,  was  the  large-flowered  and  beau¬ 
tiful  sort  named  Victoria.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  this  form  are  the  broad,  short 
perianths,  with  six  small  purple  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  stamens,  but  perfectly  hidden, 
leaving  the  flowers  of  spotless  purity,  and  large 
oval  glaucous  leaves.  The  last  character  is 
quite  constant,  and  evident  even  to  the 
unpractised  eye,  when  two  beds  are  grown  in 
proximity  to  one  another.  A  great  quantity 
being  preserved  in  a  dark  shed  for  a  Monday 
morning’s  market  was  a  charming  sight.  Nar¬ 
cissus  poeticus  reeurvus  was  treated  in  a  similar 
way,  and  rapidly  being  tied  up  in  one-sided 
nosegays  or  hunches  for  market.  This  we 
consider  one  of  the  finest  and  boldest  varieties 
of  the  Pheasant’s-eye,  and  one  of  the  latest.  The 


corona  is  wide,  saucer-shaped,  and  pale  yellowy 
•with  a  scarlet  brim.  The  segments  are  some¬ 
what  recurved,  but  the  leaves  more  decidedly 
so,  giving  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  varietal  name. 
The  double-flowered  form  N.  p.  flore  pleno, 
the  other  variety  now  flowering,  is  the  latest 
form  of  all,  and  a  large  quantity  cut  and 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  to  hasten  it  a  little, 
and  so  improve  its  purity,  was  a  charming 
sight.  The  double  flowers  resemble  a  Gardenia, 
and  the  house  containing  them  not  being  ven¬ 
tilated,  the  odour,  though  delicious,  wras 
simply  overpowering.  The  earlier  batches  of 
this  variety  are  hastened  by  the  method  stated, 
while  the  later  ones  are  cut  and  kept  in  a  cool 
dark  house  to  retard  them. 

Of  less  importance,  although  grown  in 
considerable  quantity,  is  Seilla  hispaniea  alba, 
the  Seilla  campanulata  alba  of  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  pretty,  and  produced 
in  great  abundance.  For  market  purposes 
this  white  Squill  is  superior  to  the  white 
variety  of  Seilla  nutans,  as  it  carries  better 
than  the  latter,  and  does  not  get  soft  and 
flabby  so  soon.  The  Florentine  Iris  is  a 
grand  flower,  and  although  generally 
described  as  white,  is  really  pale  mauve, 
at  least  when  the  flowers  first  expand. 
The  plants  grow  very  vigorously  in  the 
fertile  soil  here,  and  have  only  commenced 
flowering,  but  in  the  course  of  a  week 
they  will  look  grand.  Those  who  desire  a 
pure  white  form  of  the  German  Iris  will 
find  no  better  than  Princess  of  Wales,  for 
although  part  of  the  heard  on  the  falls  is 
pale  yellow,  and  there  are  a  few  greenish 
yellow  lines  at  the  base  of  the  flower, 
externally  it  is  a  beautiful  pure  white.  At 
one  end  of  a  field  is  a  mass  of  Lupinus 
polyphyllus  albus,  whose  long  racemes  of 
white  flowers  stand,  sentinel-like,  overlapping 
the  other  subjects  grown  there.  Amongst 
Tulips,  Tulipa  narbonensis  is  a  charming 
variety,  of  medium  size,  slightly  tinted  with 
yellow  along  the  back  when  it  first  expands, 
Avith  a  lively  red  margin.  Pyrethrums  Avill 
soon  be  abundant,  and  already  a  few  lead 
the  van  on  large  plants  bristling  Avith 
flower  heads.  Mont  Blanc  is  a  double 
white,  slightly  tinted  -with  a  creamy  shade 
in  the  centre,  Avhich  wears  off  as  the  head 
expands.  A  purer  and  finer  AAThite,  however, 
is  that  named  Princess  Metternich,  Avhicli 
is  also  of  good  substance  and  carries  well, 
as  the  doubles  generally  do  when  compared 
Avith  the  single  varieties,  which  are  at  best 
but  had  market  plants,  because  the  ray  gets 
crushed,  and  so  loses  its  rigidity. 

Tulips  were  fast  going  out  of  season,  so 
that  Ave  could  see  but  a  feAV  remnants  of  the 
Parrot  Tulips  that  produced  such  a  magni¬ 
ficent  display  at  the  Temple  shoAV.  Lutea, 
Rubra  major,  and  Variabilis  speak  of  a  few 
of  the  colours  already  existing  in  this  section 
of  Tulips,  which  botanically  is  classed  under 
Tulipa  Gesneriana  Dracontia.  The  interblend¬ 
ing  of  yellow,  orange,  red,  scarlet  and  green 
is  simply  exquisite,  and  in  no  other  class  of 
plants  perhaps  do  we  get  such  a  curious  yet 
beautiful  mixture  of  colours.  Golden  Eagle, 
received  here  from  the  growers  under  the 
name  of  Yellow  Narbonensis,  is  a  showy  and 
striking  Tulip  even  at  a  distance.  During 
expansion  it  is  yellow  with  a  red  margin, 
hut  afterwards  it  becomes  orange  and  red  all 
over ;  being  of  good  substance  it  lasts  a  long 
time  in  perfection  and  is  of  good  size. 
Some  red  and  orange  Turban  Ranunculus 
(varieties  of  R.  asiaticus)  are  now  bearing 
grand  floAvers,  perfectly  double,  almost  glo¬ 
bular  in  outline  and  rich  in  tint.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  greater  popularity  at  one 
time  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  Iris  season  is  continuous  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  the  numerous 
species  hoav  in  cultivation ;  hut  the  varieties 
of  the  German  Flag  Iris  are  most  conspicuous 
'  at  present.  Iris  Germaniea  is  certainly  a  fine 
thing,  with  blue  and  purple  fragrant  flowers, 
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but  the  variety  named  atropurpurea,  with  deep 
violet  falls  and  purple  standards,  is  conspicuous 
for  its  richness  in  colouring,  and  superior  in 
that  respect.  Iris  pumila  resembles  I.  Ger- 
manica  in  miniature,  but  the  flowers  are  soli¬ 
tary,  and  variegated  on  the  falls  with  white. 
It  is  now  in  full  bloom,  as  is  Iris  olbiensis  lutea, 
with  yellow  flowers  reticulated  with  buff- 
purple  at  the  base,  and  is  dwarf,  resembling  I. 
pumila  in  habit.  A  little  later  on  the  fields 
will  be  aglow  with  Spanish  Irises  and  after¬ 
wards  with  English  Irises  in  great  variety. 
Pseonias  and  Pyrethrums  will  make  a  magni¬ 
ficent  and  imposing  display  in  a  few  weeks. 
In  places  like  these,  however,  the  full  effect 
is  lost  by  the  continual  cutting  of  the  flowers 
as  they  become  fit  for  market  purposes. 

- - 

The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  at  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  on  Saturday, 
June  9th. 

The  recent  Whitsuntide  Exhibition  at  Manchester. — 
"We  understand  that  independent  of  some  £3, 000  realised 
by  the  sale  of  season  tickets  during  the  six  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  the  late  exhibition  at  Old  Trafford,  the  receipts 
at  the  gate  will  leave  a  substantial  surplus  after 
defraying  all  expenses.  A  good  show,  line  weather  and 
good  management  were  potent  factors  in  securing  this 
happy  result. 

Dutch  Gardeners  in  London. — The  Dutch  gardeners 
living  in  and  around  London  formed  themselves  into 
an  association  on  May  20th,  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
moting  social  gatherings  and  mutual  instruction  among 
their  body.  The  second  meeting  of  the  members  will 
take  place  at  Acton  on  June  10th,  and  all  Dutchmen 
following  the  gardening  profession  who  would  like  to 
he  present  are  requested  to  write  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
S.  Bleeker,  3,  Kent  Yillas,  Swanley. 

Mansfield  Horticultural  Society. — The  thirteenth 
annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  he  held  on  August 
6th,  on  the  Carr  Bank  Grounds,  Mansfield. 

Packing  Flowers  in  Cold  Weather.  — Mr.  Peter 
Henderson,  of  New  York,  is  reported  to  have  found  the 
following  method  of  packing  the  best  for  very  cold 
weather  :  The  box  is  lined  with  heavy  paper,  then  pieces 
of  hoard  which  fit  in  the  box  are  placed  inside,  and  the 
box  again  lined  with  paper  over  them,  the  boards  are 
then  withdrawn  and  the  space  between  the  two  linings  of 
paper  filled  with  sawdust.  An  inch  thickness  of  saw¬ 
dust  is  thus  placed  around  the  plants,  but  separated 
from  them  by  one  lining  of  paper.  Plants  so  packed 
have  travelled  long  distances  without  injury  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

A  Vegetable  Watch  Dog. — An  evening  contem¬ 
porary  says  : — “  One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in 
the  great  flower  show  at  Paris  is  a  bed  of  insectivorous 
plants,  exhibited  by  an  English  gardener.  The  idea  of 
this  inventive  horticulturist  is  to  plant  a  border  of  the 
insectivorous  plants  round  beds  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  which  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  winged 
insects.  The  insect  which  does  not  fly  can  be  guarded 
against  in  other  ways,  hut  for  the  flying  insect  ordinary 
harriers  are  of  no  avail.  There  is  nothing  for  it  hut  to 
put  this  vegetable  watch-dog  on  guard  against  him, 
whereby  he  will  be  snapped  up  in  trying  to  make  his 
devastating  way  to  the  flower-bed.”  [!] 

Kerosene  Emulsion  as  an  Insecticide. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  American  Florist  writes  :  “Everyone 
wants  some  effective  insecticide,  and  one  grower  gives 
kerosene  emulsion  as  his  particular  vanity  in  this  line. 
The  formula  is  as  follows  :  ten  ounces  whale-oil  soap, 
one  quart  water,  two  quarts  kerosene.  Boil  the  soap 
in  the  water  until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  then  stir 
in  the  oil ;  it  will  he  taken  up  entirely  by  the  soap  and 
water,  forming  a  complete  mixture.  Use  one  part  of 
the  solution  to  ten  of  water  ;  it  is  very  effective  when 
used  against  scale.  The  constructor  of  it  says  that  it 
will  remove  that  thread-like  black  scale  which  sticks 
closer  than  a  brother  to  most  of  the  Palms  imported 
from  the  European  nurseries.  So  far,  however,  I  have 
seen  nothing  that  will  kill  this  particular  brand  of 
scale  without  killing  the  plants  too.” 

The  Tuberous  Mosehatel. — To  the  plant  collector 
this  insignificant  wilding  possesses  peculiar  interest, 
especially  if  he  is  acquainted  with  botany,  owing  to 
the  singular  structure  of  the  flowers,  which  has 
rendered  it  difficult  for  the  botanist  to  define  with 
accuracy  its  nearest  allies.  The  leaves  are  pretty 


and  Anemone-like,  but  the  small  greenish  flowers 
are  of  no  value  for  garden  purposes,  except  to  the 
curious.  The  inconspicuous  flowors  have,  however, 
a  strong  musky  odour  at  night,  and  doubtless  have 
friends  in  the  insect  world.  We  picked  it  up  the  other 
day  near  Bletchingley ;  but  its  distribution  is  re¬ 
markable,  seeing  that  it  extends  over  Britain,  through 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  right 
into  the  Arctic  regions. 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects. — A  Wiltshire  correspondent 
writes  : — “I  am  glad  to  say  that  fruit  prospects  in  this 
locality  are,  up  to  date  (May  24th),  very  promising 
indeed.  Of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  there  is  a  very  good  “  set,”  and  on  some  trees 
the  fruits  will  have  to  be  considerably  reduced  in 
numbers.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  anything  definite 
regarding  Apples  and  Pears,  further  than  that  the 
trees  of  the  first-named  are  one  mass  of  blossoms,  and 
if  we  are  favoured  with  such  weather  as  we  are  en¬ 
joying  now  for  another  fortnight,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  fruit  will  be  abundant  and  cheap  in  due 
season.  Strawberries  and  bush  fruits  also  look 
promising.”  Mr.  Fish  writes  from  Hardwieke  House, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  : — “  The  approach  of  June  enables 
us  to  sum  up  the  fruit  prospects  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
They  are  by  no  means  favourable.  Apples  irregular, 
and,  on  the  whole,  thin  ;  less  than  half  a  crop.  Pears 
about  the  same.  Plums,  throughout  large  districts, 
none  ;  Apricots,  thin  or  none  ;  Peaches,  fair  ;  Cherries, 
fair  ;  Strawberries,  erratic,  some  full  crops,  others  very 
thin  through  loss  of  foliage  in  winter ;  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  full  crops.”  We  should  be  glad  to 
receive  similarly  brief  reports  from  other  counties. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  25th 
ult.,  Mr.  G.  Deal  in  the  chair,  the  honorary  secretary 
reported  that  the  sum  of  £34  4 s.  in  donations  and 
subscriptions  had  been  received  during  the  month  from 
twenty-six  persons,  including  £7  handed  in  by  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  as  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  organised  by  him 
at  Mentmore,  Bucks.  The  sum  of  £7  16s.  was  also 
collected  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Southgate,  at  the  recent 
Temple  show,  and  cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded 
to  both  gentlemen.  The  balance  at  the  bank  was 
reported  to  be  £772  16s.  5 d.,  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  invest  the  sum  of  £500  at  once  in 
“  Goschens,”  making  the  total  amount  invested 
£1,000.  The  remainder  of  the  business  had  reference 
to  the  evening  promenade  and  floral  fete,  to  be  held 
under  the  patronage  of  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide, 
Duchess  of  Teck,  in  the  wholesale  flower  market, 
Covent  Garden,  on  Wednesday  evening  next ;  and  to 
the  annual  meeting  and  great  social  gathering  of 
gardeners,  to  be  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on 
July  13th.  The  floral  fete  in  the  wholesale  flower 
market  (admission  to  which  will  be  by  invitation  only) 
will  commence  at  9  p.m.,  and  close  at  midnight.  The 
standholders  are  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  scheme 
with  great  energy,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
what  is  usually  considered  at  this  season  one  of  the  floral 
sights  of  the  world,  will  be  even  of  greater  beauty  and 
interest,  forming  a  perfectly  unique  display,  which  will 
be  a  surprise  to  the  notabilities  who  have  been  invited, 
and  who,  as  a  rule,  know  no  more  of  the  market  than  that 
such  a  place  exists.  The  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
will  be  in  attendance,  and  ticket-holders  will  be 
admitted  at  the  Wellington  Street  entrance  only. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  Sup¬ 
porters  of  this  most  deserving  institution,  who  may 
desire  to  be  present  at  the  forty-fifth  anniversary 
festival,  upon  which  occasion  the  Right  Honourable 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  will  preside,  should  make  a 
note  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  held  on  July  4th,  at  the 
Albion,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  that  no  tickets  will  be 
sold  after  Friday,  June  29  th.  The  following  appeal 
for  subscriptions,  which  we  sincerely  trust  will  be 
heartily  responded  to,  has  just  been  issued  to  the 
subscribers  : — “We  gratefully  remember  that  on  many 
similar  occasions  the  subscribers  have  evinced  their 
interest  in  the  institution  by  liberal  donations  in  aid 
of  its  beneficent  work.  Such  contributions  form  an 
important  item  in  the  year’s  revenue,  and  have 
materially  assisted,  not  only  to  maintain  the  rate  of 
election,  but  to  add  to  the  roll  of  pensioners,  now 
numbering  126.  Last  year  we  celebrated  the  Jubilee 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  by  making  a  grant  of  £5 
to  each  of  the  pensioners  (in  addition  to  their  annuities), 
and  to  each  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates,  and  also  by 
increasing  the  pension  list  to  the  highest  number  ever 
yet  attained.  We  are  unwilling  to  go  backward  ; 
“Forward”  is  our  watchword.  At  the  last  election 


there  were  27  applicants,  from  whom  the  committee 
could  only  recommend  12  to  be  added  to  the  list, 
leaving  severe  disappointment  to  the  remaining  15. 
If  this  number  (and  many  other  cases  which  have  since 
accrued)  can  be  lessened,  a  great  boon  will  he  conferred 
upon  the  poor  candidates,  and  the  work  of  the  charity 
forwarded.  The  committee  refer  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  126  worthy  old  people  (the  majority  of  whom 
are  over  seventy -three  years  of  age)  residing  in  their 
humble  homes,  enjoying  the  fellowship  of  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  them,  assisted  by  the  fostering  aid  of 
the  institution,  and  relieved  from  a  sense  of  dependence 
often  harder  to  bear  than  suffering  itself.  W e  earnestly 
beg  you  to  help  in  this  good  work,  which  the  chairman 
has  (with  all  that  eloquence  of  which  he  is  capable) 
undertaken  to  advocate.  The  secretary  will  he  happy 
to  attend  to  any  communication,  and  receive  contribu¬ 
tions,  no  matter  the  amount,  and  we  trust  that  our 
appeal  to  your  kind  sympathy  will  not  be  without 
its  reward.  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  treasurer  ;  John  Lee, 
chairman  of  the  committee”.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  50,  Parliament 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

A  Blue  Himalayan  Daisy. — The  bright  blue  flower- 
heads  of  Aster  Stracheyi  are  produced  singly  on  stems, 
about  3  in.  high,  and  although  not  strictly  a  Daisy 
(Beilis),  the  resemblance  is  so  striking  that  the  com¬ 
parison  is  by  no  means  far-fetched.  The  flowering 
stems  are  erect  and  slightly  leafy,  while  the  plant  itself 
spreads  by  means  of  slender,  trailing,  leafy,  barren 
shoots,  above,  not  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  most  or  all  of  the  other  species  of  Aster  do,  especially 
the  American  ones.  A  tuft  of  spathulate,  entire  leaves, 
resembling  those  of  the  Common  Daisy,  constitutes  the 
centre  of  the  plant ;  and  the  flower-heads,  measuring 
over  1  in.  in  diameter,  have  rays  similar  in  colour  to 
those  of  A.  amellus.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  trailing  stems,  is  comparable  to 
that  of  A.  alpinus  ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  more  refined 
and  prettier  plant  than  the  latter.  It  has  been  flower¬ 
ing  for  some  time  in  the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew. 

Primula  japonica  alba. — Of  the  various  forms  of 
the  Japanese  Primrose  now  becoming  common  in  culti¬ 
vation,  none  are  more  chaste  or  beautiful  than  that 
here  mentioned.  The  flowers  rise  above  one  another 
in  tiers,  while  the  yellow  zone  surrounding  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  adds  a  charm  and  character 
to  the  whole  flower.  We  have  seen  it  under  various 
conditions,  and  it  seems  not  only  as  hardy,  but  as 
vigorous  as  the  typical  crimson  or  purple  form. 

- - 

IVY  -  LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS 

AT  CHISWICK. 

In  running  down  a  list  of  the  species  of  Pelargoniums 
that  have  been  introduced,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  so 
many  instances  of  mimicry,  whereby  the  leaves  of 
certain  species  resemble  those  of  plants  belonging  to 
altogether  different  families.  The  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
gonium  (P.  peltatum)  has  been  compared  to  the  Ivy, 
from  the  five  blunt  lobes  or  angles  of  the  leaves 
resembling  in  no  small  measure  those  of  the  latter 
plant,  and  the  trailing  stems  in  their  native  habitat  no  . 
doubt  serve  to  augment  the  illusion.  On  examining 
the  large  collection  which  Mr.  Barron  has  now  flowering 
finely  in  the  Paxton-house  at  Chiswick,  a  good  idea 
can  be  gleaned  of  the  improvements  that  have  recently 
been  effected  by  the  hybridist. 

These  improvements  consist  in  greatly  enlarged 
flowers,  in  very  attractive  and  novel  colours  entirely 
differing  from  the  original,  in  the  doubling  of 
the  same,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  greatly  improved 
habit  of  the  plants  themselves.  This  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  reference  to  La  Rosiere,  Madame  Crousse 
and  Rosea  plena,  all  of  which  have  double  flowers  of 
some  shade  of  pink  and  rose,  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  ;  hut  the  stems  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
training  to  restrain  them  within  proper  limits,  and 
enable  them  to  be  grown  conveniently  amongst  other 
subjects  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  In  this 
respect  they  resemble  Rollisson’s  Unique  amongst 
other  species,  which  is  a  tall-growing  and  beautiful 
variety,  but  requires  a  great  deal  of  space  and  con¬ 
siderable  training. 

Dauk-coloured  Double  Varieties. 

The  darkest-flowered  double  we  observed  was  Fiirstin 
J.  Von  Hohenzollern,  a  deep  scarlet-red  variety,  which, 
although  distinct  and  widely  different  from  the 
original  type,  we  do  not  admire  so  much  as  those  of 
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a  softer  and  more  pleasing  colour,  such  as  Abel  and 
Madame  Thuvenin,  which  have  large  loosely  double 
flowers  of  a  warm  deep  rose,  shaded  with  carmine. 
They  are  closely  allied  in  every  way,  but  the  flowers  of 
the  last-named  are  somewhat  larger  and  a  shade  darker 
in  colour.  The  stems  are  short-jointed,  branching, 
and  dwarf.  Another  meritorious  variety  is  General 
Briere  de  l’lsle,  of  good  habit,  with  large  leaves,  and 
deep  red  flowers,  shaded  with  scarlet.  Massent  has 
loosely  double  flowers  of  great  size,  and  deep  rose, 
shaded  with  lilac,  and  rather  pleasing  in  general 
appearance.  The  flowers  of  Gloire  de  Nancy  are  of 
large  size,  and  red,  slightly  shaded  with  rose,  produced 
in  a  dense  truss,  and  certainly  render  it  a  pleasing 
variety,  but  the  stems  are  rather  long-jointed,  and 
might  be  improved  in  that  respect.  A  most  pleasing 
variety  is  Daniel  Bros.,  having  large  trusses  as  well  as 
flowers  of  a  deep  pure  rose.  It  is  also  of  close  branching 
habit. 

Light-coloured  Doubles. 

Besides  the  three  tall,  loose-habited,  but  free-flowering 
varieties  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  great  number  of 
dwarfer-habited  plants  exhibiting  various  noteworthy 
improvements.  As  to  which  is  the  best  colour  depends 
on  taste,  but  Isidore  Feral  has  large  loosely  double 
flowers — that  is,  slightly  open  in  the  centre,  but  they 
exhibit  a  beautiful  combination  of  pink,  shaded  with 
rose  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  are  slightly 
undulated,  resembling  some  of  the  double  Azaleas. 
The  stems  are  rather  straggling,  but  floriferous  on  the 
whole.  Similar  objections  do  not  apply  to  A.  F. 
Barron,  which  has  fully  double  flowers,  closely 
imbricated  petals  of  a  soft  lilac,  and  darker  at  the 
base.  The  stems  are  also  short-jointed,  aad  closely 
furnished  with  very  characteristic  leaves,  having  a 
small  dark  bronzy  zone  around  the  centre.  Galilee 
and  Mrs.  Moore  are  closely  allied  kinds,  with  similar 
habit  and  foliage,  and  merely  differ  in  a  shade  of 
colour.  Galilee,  for  instance,  has  purple  veins 
running  through  the  pale  ground.  Of  looser 
habit  is  Madame  Cochin  ;  but  a  large  plant  bears  an 
abundance  of  bloom,  the  individual  pips  of  which  are 
loosely  double  and  pink,  with  purple  veins  on  the  base 
of  the  upper  petals.  A  pure  white  seems  difficult  to 
obtain,  although  there  are  several  that  might  be  spoken 
of  as  double  white.  All  things  taken  together,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  is  the  most  vigorous  of  those  now  flowering 
in  the  society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  capable  of 
producing  the  greatest  amount  of  bloom.  The  flowers 
ate  loosely  double  and  white,  with  the  exception  of 
some  purple  lines  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  which 
seem  to  be  almost  universally  present  in  some  form  or 
other.  Another  kind,  named  Candeur,  is  chiefly  notable 
for  its  extremely  dwarf  habit  and  dense  truss  of  white 
flowers  tinted  with  blush.  The  leaves  have  also  lost 
the  characteristic  bronzy  zone. 

Single  Varieties. 

Great  improvements  have  been  effected  on  the  old 
type,  the  flowers  of  which  varied  from  red  to  white,  the 
improvements  consisting  chiefly  of  a  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  habit,  together  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
flowers.  A  most  attractive  variety  is  Mrs.  H.  Cannell, 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  most  casual  observer 
on  account  of  its  very  dark  green  and  zoned  foliage,  and 
the  compact  circular  outline  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
pink  with  a  shade  of  lilac.  The  habit  of  the  plant, 
however,  with  regard  to  freedom  of  branching,  might  be 
improved.  Next  to  this,  for  distinctness  and  merit,  we 
should  place  Gem  and  Bridal  "Wreath.  The  former  is  ex¬ 
cellently  suitable  for  small  houses  on  account  of  its 
unusually  dwarf  habit,  free-flowering  character,  and 
attractive  flowers.  The  latter  are  pink,  with  deeper 
coloured  veins  and  two  bright  purple  spots  on  the  upper 
petals.  Very  little  staking  or  tying  is  necessary,  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  in  gardens  where  labour 
is  by  no  means  plentiful  as  a  rule.  Bridal  Wreath  has 
so  far  lost  its  original  character,  that  the  leaves  are  of 
a  pale  green  without  the  usual  zone  ;  the  flowers  are 
white  with  a  few  purple  lines.  Innocence,  though 
almost  describable  in  the  same  words,  has  larger  flowers 
with  two  conspicuous  feathered  purple  lines  at  the  base 
of  the  upper  petals,  and  the  leaves  are  small  and  Ivy¬ 
like.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  La  Vesuve  might  be 
added  on  account  of  its  brilliant  red  flowers  and  dwarf 
habit.  Fairy  Bells  approaches  the  original  or  wild 
type,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are  pale  lilac,  though 
considerably  enlarged  upon  that,  and  freely  produced 
on  short-jointed  stems. 

The  list  of  good  things  with  which  a  collection  might 
be  made  is  by  no  means  exhausted  with  the  above,  and 
if  patience  is  exercised  in  the  improvement  of  this  type, 


especially  with  regard  to  habit,  we  may  obtain  a  race 
that  will  vie  with  those  of  the  show  and  fancy  types, 
at  least  as  decorative  plants.  The  more  legitimate  use 
of  this  species,  however,  would  seem  to  be  that  it  should 
be  grown  as  a  basket  plant,  for  which  its  trailing  and 
drooping  habit  peculiarly  fits  it.  The  custom  of  uti¬ 
lising  the  roof  of  the  conservatory  by  basket  plants  of 
any  kind  has  not  yet,  however,  become  prevalent  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  which  holds  good  in 
Orchid  houses. 

- - 

GENTIANA  SEPTEMPIDA. 

The  specific  name  of  this  Gentian  is  a  stumbling-block 
to  all  who  attempt  to  find  a  seven-lobed  corolla,  and 
the  botanist  who  first  named  it  could  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  obtain  normal  and  typical  specimens.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters,  and  are  of  a 
bright  blue,  beautifully  spotted  in  the  throat.  The 
leaves  of  the  typical  form  are  narrowly  ovate  or  lance¬ 
olate,  and  three-nerved  ;  while  in  G.  s.  cordifolia  the 
leaves  are  much  broader,  heart-shaped,  and  five-nerved. 
This  very  choice  and  distinct  variety  has  rather  larger 
flowers  than  the  type,  and  is  also  dwarfer  in  its  growth. 


It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  gardens  under  the  erroneous  name  of 
G.  gelida,  a  species  having  yellow  flowers.  Both  type 
and  variety  may  be  grown  upon  the  rockery,  where 
they  can  enjoy  a  moist  cool  medium  for  their  roots, 
while  the  foliage  and  flowers  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
light.  An  eastern  aspect  would  be  better  than  a 
western  one,  as  the  plants  would  then  escape  the  drying 
influence  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

- ->!<- - - 

EFFECT  OF  IVY  ON  WALLS. 

I  WAS  much  pleased  to  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  E. 
Dumper  on  this  subject  as  printed  in  your  issue  for 
May  5th,  and  right  glad  to  find  how  thoroughly  his 
experience  is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  Ivy  will  keep 
walls  dry  and  sound,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cover  them. 
I  fear  many  are  deterred  from  beautifying  their 
dwellings  with  this  grand  and  universally  admired 
creeper,  because  of  a  widely  extended  but  most  erroneous 
notion  that  it  makes  walls  damp.  To  me  this  seems  an 
extraordinary  mistake,  which  many  have  fallen  into, 
and  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that 
there  have  been  cases  in  which  the  rain-water  gutters 
on  Ivy-covered  houses  have  been  carelessly  neglected, 


and,  instead  of  being  periodically  cleaned,  have  been 
allowed  to  become  full  of  leaves,  dust,  &c.,  until  the 
water  is  forced  to  overflow,  and  run  down  the  walls, 
thereby  making  them  damp,  for  which  the  Ivy  has 
been  blamed  instead  of  the  person  who  should  have 
seen  to  the  gutters  being  kept  free  from  dirt — a  work  of 
only  a  few  minutes  in  many  cases. 

The  natural  tendency  of  Ivy  is  the  very  reverse  of 
causing  damp  in  walls,  for  should  walls  become  damp 
where  Ivy  grows,  it  would  immediately  begin  to  increase 
by  thousands  the  feeding  mouths  or  masses  of  roots, 
which  it  would  form  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  in  that 
moisture,  just  as  if  it  were  in  the  earth.  I  could  show 
to-day  roots  of  Ivy  which  have  travelled  from  the 
outside  many  feet  into  the  interior  of  a  greenhouse,  for 
the  purpose  of  utilising  the  moisture  on  the  walls 
inside.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  use 
of  Ivy  in  drinking  damp  out  of  the  walls  of  houses 
would  enable  it  to  swallow  all  that  would  run  down 
those  walls  from  a  stopped-up  gutter  at  the  top  of  the 
house  during  heavy  rain.  In  that  case  there  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  make  the  walls  damp  before  the 
Ivy  could  absorb  it. 

There  is  the  further  advantage,  that  Ivy  must 
necessarily  prevent  rain  reaching  a  wall  covered  with 
its  leaves,  because  they  overlap  each  other  pretty  much 
like  slates  or  tiles  on  the  roof,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  off  the  rain,  and  thus  keep  the  walls  much  drier 
than  they  would  be  without  them.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  take  up 
moisture  from  whatever  damp  substances  they  come  in 
contact  with,  and  that  a  large  share  of  this  moisture  is 
exhaled  or  thrown  off  by  the  leaves,  and  carried  away 
by  the  wind,  it  should  be  clear  to  every  one  that  walls 
covered  with  Ivy  will  be  drier  than  those  exposed  to 
the  rain,  and  this  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. —  TV. 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 

(  Continued  from  p.  554,1. 

Rochester,  New  York. — Last  year  I  gave  you  a 
description  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Kimball’s  fine  collection  of 
plants,  which  I  again  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  the 
end  of  March,  when  I  found  the  photographers  at  work 
taking  some  groups,  and  notably  one  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  which  included  over  500  finely-expanded 
flowers — a  very  fine  display.  There  was  a  grand  lot  of 
Orchids  in  flower,  many  more,  indeed,  than  I  can 
enumerate.  The  collection  now  includes  over  200 
species  and  varieties,  and  Mr.  Kimball  is  still  adding 
to  it.  The  forms  or  varieties  grown  are  of  the  finest 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  the  plants  are  magnificently 
grown.  A  species  of  Brassavola  with  over  two  dozen 
waxy  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  in  the  way  of  B. 
nodosa,  was  very  beautiful  suspended  in  a  basket. 
Among  the  Cattleyas  and  Lielias,  of  which  there  are 
some  enormous  specimens,  I  noticed  dozens  of  fine 
forms  of  C.  Triame  ;  C.  intermedia,  with  twenty-four 
fine  spikes,  and  five  flowers  on  each  ;  C.  Lawrenceana,  a 
fine  variety  with  six  spikes  ;  and  the  rare  and  beautiful 
C.  Lindleyana.  Phalrenopsids  are  grown  as  well  as  at 
any  other  establishment  in  the  States,  and  six  species 
were  in  flower  by  the  dozen. 

Amongst  the  Odontoglossums,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  fine  house  full  of  healthy  plants  of  all  sizes, 
I  noted  all  the  leading  kinds  in  profusion,  and  in  other 
houses  are  hosts  of  various  good  things,  which  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  in  such  fine  condition. 
Mr.  Kimball  cuts  great  quantities  of  his  flowers  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  one  such  gathering  had  taken 
place  a  few  days  before  my  visit,  or  the  display  of 
bloom  would  have  been  even  grander  than  it  was.  Let 
me  advise  all  lovers  of  plants — and  Orchids  in  par¬ 
ticular — to  pay  Mr.  Kimball  a  visit  if  they  have  ihe 
chance,  for  I  am  sure  they  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  in  his  houses  a  finer  lot  of  healthy  plants  than 
can  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  America.  Mr.  Kimball 
most  liberally  throws  open  his  houses  daily  to  visitors, 
and  the  good  folks  of  Rochester  have  thus  a  great 
opportunity  of  admiring  nature’s  beautiful  productions 
without  trouble  or  expense,  as  the  place  is  close  to  the 
city.  I  need  not  say  that  thousands  avail  themselves 
of  Mr.  Kimball’s  kindness,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  considering  the  number  who  visit  his  greenhouses 
annually — poor  and  rich  alike,  for  all  are  welcome — it 
is  seldom  that  damage  of  any  kind  is  done.  To  Mr. 
George  Savage  much  credit  is  due  for  the  perfect  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  maintains  the  collection  ;  and  his 
English  training  and  long  practical  experience  of  the 
American  climate  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  most 
practical  gardeners  in  the  States. — A.  Outram. 
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GardeningNotes  from  Ireland. 

Rose  Prospects. 

A  FAIR  estimate  can  now  be  formed  of  the  probable 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  Rose  bloom,  so  far  as 
outdoor  cultivation  is  concerned,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  prospect  is  a  good  one,  both  as  regards  trees 
on  walls  and  those  in  the  open  quarters.  This  remark 
refers  to  Ireland  generally,  and  not  to  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin  alone.  A  few  weeks  ago  Rose 
growers  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
their  plants— the  result,  no  doubt,  of  two  successive 
frosts,  one  before  last  Christmas  and  the  other  in 
March,  which  killed  back  all  the  young  growths.  This 
is  all  changed  now,  and  if  attention  is  paid  to  prevent 
grub  ravages  plenty  of  good  blossoms  will  be  the  due 
reward.  These  remarks  lead  me  to  refer  to  some 
splendidly-grown  specimens  of 

Tea  Roses 

At  Coolcronan,  co.  Mayo,  the  residence  of  E.  H. 
Perry,  Esq.  The  varieties  grown  are  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  Triomplie  de  Rennes,  Madame  Berard, 
Madame  Lambard,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Madame 
Mathilde  Lanaert.  The  climate  and  natural  soil  of 
eo.  Mayo  cannot  be  held  to  be  very  favourable  to  such 
tender  subjects  as  Tea  Roses']  but  by  a  careful  system 
of  drainage  and  the  wholesale  introduction  of  suitable 
soil,  combined  with  skilful  treatment,  natural  influences 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  neutralised,  and  the  result 
at  the  present  time  is  that  the  trees  are  covered  with 
healthy-looking  flower-buds.  The  success  attained  in 
this,  as  well  as  other  gardening  items  at  Coolcronan, 
is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  action  and  shelter 
afforded  by  surrounding  and  judiciously  laid  out 
plantations,  which  are,  indeed,  one  of  the  charms  of 
the  place. 

The  Coolcronan  Violet. 

Eew  things  receive  more  attention  at  Coolcronan  than 
Violets,  of  which  large  quantities  are  grown  in  great 
variety,  and  all  are  made  to  produce  a  large  and  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  from  September  to  May.  From  one  of 
these  varieties  a  sport  has  been  produced,  which  is 
known  as  the  “  Coolcronan  Violet.”  I  am  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  instructed  at  present  as  to  its  character¬ 
istics,  but  am  informed  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  sort 
to  have.  The  chief  supply  of  flowers  is  obtained  from 
frames,  but  a  goodly  number  is  had  from  plants  which 
are  only  covered  in  very  severe  weather. 

Florists’  Flowers. 

These  are  also  grown  largely,  and  include  Anemones, 
Ranunculus,  double  hardy  Primulas,  numerous  varieties 
of  Polyanthus,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  &c.  A  fine  border  of 
Tulips  had  received  considerable  damage  from  frost  a 
short  time  previous  to  our  visit.  All  useful  flowers  for 
indoor  decoration,  and  which  may  be  required  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  receive  more  or  less 
attention.  Even  the  humble  Wallflower  is  grown 
abundantly,  both  in  the  pleasure  grounds  and  in  the 
garden,  and  the  air  was  highly  redolent  with  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  flowers. 

Peach  Trees  and  Bush  Fruits. 

The  Peach  trees  at  Coolcronan  are  young  ones,  which 
bore  last  year  a  good  crop,  and  bid  fair  to  do  the  same 
this  year.  While  in  bloom,  and  until  after  they  cast 
their  blossoms,  they  were  kept  covered  with  thick 
muslin,  which  gave  them  efficient  protection  during 
frost.  Last  year’s  dry  summer  appears  to  have  affected 
Raspberries  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  canes  to  be 
deficient  in  strength,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  bulk, 
but  their  bearing  properties  are  all  that  could  be  wished 
for.  Currants  are  an  extremely  heavy  crop,  and 
Gooseberries  will  be  very  abundant. 

Old-fashioned  Flowers. 

Mrs.  Perry  is  a  great  admirer  of  these,  and  in  the 
garden  many  useful  things  are  to  be  found.  I  regret 
not  having  had  time  to  note  some  of  them,  but  may 
mention  that  Aquilegias  are  special  favourites,  and 
some  selected  seedlings  of  these  are  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory.  I  may  add  that  the  great  excellence 
attained  in  securing  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers  is 
mainly  due  to  the  arrangement  and  foresight  of  Mrs. 
Perry,  who  devotes  much  of  her  time  and  thought  to 
the  subject. 

Irish-grown  Tobacco. 

In  a  late  issue  of  The  Gardening  World,  reference 
was  made  to  a  sample  of  Irish-grown  Tobacco,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  sample  alluded  to  was  grown  by 


Mr.  John  Cairns,  of  Clondakin,  near  Dublin,  and 
would,  it  was  stated,  have  won  the  first  prize  if  the 
conditions  with  regard  to  weight  had  been  fulfilled. 
In  your  last  issue,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  drew  attention 
to  a  statement  made  that  none  of  the  Tobacco  exhibited 
was  in  what  was  termed  a  “  merchantable  state.”  This 
does  not  affect  the  Tobacco  grown  by  Mr.  Cairns,  as  I 
am  in  a  position  to  state  that  he  disposed  of  his  lot  to 
the  manufacturer  at  7d.  per  lb.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
highest  price  obtained  by  any  home-grower  of  Tobacco, 
and  testifies  to  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  Mr. 
Cairns  treated  his  crop.  The  point  raised  by  Messrs. 
Carter  as  to  the  “May  sweat”  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  no  doubt  explains  the  reason  why  the  exhibited 
Tobacco  was  not  in  a  “merchantable  state.” 

Bedding  Out. 

Except  in  favoured  localities,  bedding  out  about  Dublin 
has  by  no  means  become  general.  The  warm  bright 
days  during  the  past  fortnight  were  succeeded  by  very 
clear  cold  nights,  and  if  not  actually  frosty,  at  least 
tended  in  that  direction,  consequently,  except  where 
protection  could  be  given,  much  has  not  been  done. 
In  general,  little  progress  is  made  in  the  way  of  growth 
in  getting  beds  filled  too  soon  ;  it  is  too  frequently  the 
other  way,  and  unless  where  time  and  other  conditions 
are  favourable,  I  always  prefer  waiting  until  the  first 
week  of  June  to  begin  this  work.  Sometimes  employers 
are  impatient  to  see  the  beds  furnished  with  summer 
stuff,  and  the  result,  when  their  wishes  are  complied 
with,  is  often  to  retard  the  growth,  if  not  to  kill  the 
plants  altogether.  This  is  a  point  on  which  the  ex¬ 
perienced  gardener  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  his 
judgment,  as  where  he  is  forced  to  act  against  it, 
great  loss  of  time,  as  well  as  loss  of  plants  often  follows. 

St.  Stephen’s  Green. 

Among  the  many  places  of  public  resort  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Dublin,  St.  Stephen’s  Green  shows  at  the 
present  time  a  very  gay  appearance.  Interspersed 
through  the  grounds,  as  well  as  around  them,  Lilacs, 
Laburnums,  single  and  double  white  and  scarlet  Thorns 
have  been  extensively  planted,  and  these  just  now  are 
showing  a  profusion  of  bloom.  Where  the  Laburnums 
are  backed  up  by  the  green  foliage  of  forest  trees,  they 
look  well  and  catching  to  the  eye,  but  in  this  respect  I 
think  the  old  landscape  planters,  as  a  rule,  were  ahead 
of  our  latter-day  practitioners.  The  former  generally 
backed  their  Lilacs  and  Laburnums  with  copper  Beech  ; 
the  latter  appear  to  content  themselves  with  Elms,  or 
frequently  with  no  backing  at  all  ;  and  hence  much 
or  all  of  the  good  effect  which  would  otherwise  be  pro¬ 
duced  is  lost.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  the  case  in 
the  park  of  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  grounds  otherwise  are  most  admirably 
kept.  In  many  of  the  old  private  grounds  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  plenty  of  instances  of  the  sort  I 
allude  to  could  be  met  with,  and  anyone  who  has  once 
observed  the  grand  effect  of  copper  Beech  fronted  with 
Laburnums,  must  feel  the  tame  appearance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  backing  of  green  foliage. —  TV.  D. 

Destruction  of  a  Seedling  Turnip  Crop. 

I  have  more  than  thirty  years  experience  in  theoretical 
and  practical  gardening,  yet  I  know  of  no  precedent 
for  the  following: — About  a  fortnight  since  I  sowed, 
immediately  previous  to  the  then  heavy  downpour  of 
rain,  a  large  portion  of  our  field  with  a  Swede  Turnip 
crop.  The  soil  is  somewhat  tenacious.  This  rain  was 
followed  by  very  unusual  sun-heat  for  the  month  of 
May  ;  my  thermometer  stood  at  72°  F.  in  the  shade. 
A  crust  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  drills.  More  than 
two  acres  solved  afterwards  came  up  all  right — the  same 
seed  ;  but  on  removing  the  crust  there  were  the  seedlings 
right  up  to  it,  quite  blackened  and  parboiled.  I  had 
to  rake  off  the  crust  and  sow  again.  The  moral  is 
plain. —  TV.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

- - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Geum  montanum. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  Geum,  and  one  well  adapted  for 
the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  rock-garden.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  upon  erect  stems  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  many  of  them  measuring  1  in.  across,  the  whole 
plant  not  being  more  than  1  ft.  in  height ;  even  when 
out  of  flower  the  plant  has  a  curious  appearance,  due  to 
the  fruits  (achenes)  ending  in  elongated  filiform  styles 
which  are  more  or  less  pilose. 

Saxifraga  Wallacei. 

Of  the  many  moss-like  Saxifrages  this  is  by  far  the 
most  useful  and  attractive  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  and 
upon  shorter  stalks  than  some  of  the  species,  and  as  cut 
flowers  they  are  extremely  useful.  This  plant  is 


equally  at  home  in  the  rock-garden  and  in  the  front  row 
of  the  herbaceous  garden,  and  is  also  a  capital  plant  for 
edgings. 

Iberis  Tenoreana. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  perennial  Candytufts  are 
most  useful  and  ornamental  plants  in  the  rock-garden 
and  herbaceous  grounds.  Tenore’s  Candytuft  is  a 
showy  species,  somewhat  after  the  type  of  I.  gibraltarica 
but  more  neat,  compact  and  smaller.  The  flowers  are 
freely  produced,  of  a  light  purplish  colour,  some  nearly 
white.  It  should  be  grown  on  dry  sandy  soil,  but  it 
can  be  had  on  heavy  soils  with  a  little  care  ;  our  plan 
on  a  clay  soil  is  to  take  cuttings  during  the  summer 
and  winter,  then  planting  out  in  the  cold  frames  as 
soon  as  all  danger  from  heavy  snows  is  gone.  Seed 
sown  in  early  autumn  will  flower  the  following  spring. 

Anemone  alpina  sulphurea. 

A  fine  vigorous  perennial  that  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  Windflowers.  On  a  good  site,  'with  plenty 
of  sandy  loam,  it  forms  a  striking  plant  fully  2  ft. 
high.  The  leaves  are  rather  woolly,  while  the  flowers 
are  of  a  light  sulphur-yellow  tint,  with  soft  down  on 
the  outside.  This  plant,  together  with  A.  alpina  and 
the  Snowdrop  Anemone  (A.  sylvestris),  should  be 
planted  in  groups.  Treated  thus,  they  would  form  a 
most  attractive  display — one  that  could  hardly  be 
equalled  during  May. 

PuLMONARIA  SACCHARATA. 

The  Lungworts  form  a  group  of  plants  that  deserve  a 
little  better  treatment  than  is  usually  accorded  them  ; 
some  of  them  have  beautifully  spotted  leaves,  which 
in  early  spring  are  very  pretty  and  welcome,  when 
vegetation  is  not  so  forward  as  it  is  now.  The  Sugar 
Lungwort  (P.  saccharata)  has  very  attractive  mottled 
leaves,  and  just  now  they  are  more  or  less  attractive  by 
reason  of  the  bright  pink  flowers  that  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  This  species,  like  P.  officinalis 
and  P.  angustifolia,  is  easily  increased  by  division  of 
the  plants  in  autumn. — J.  TV.  0.,  Pinner. 


The  Eastern  Poppy. 

The  showy  character  of  Poppies  is  well  known,  as  well 
as  the  short-lived  almost  ephemeral  nature  of  their 
flowers.  This  latter  fact  has  been  immortalised  by 
Burns  in  the  following  couplet : — ■ 

“  But  pleasures  are  like  Poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed.” 

There  are  few  lovers  of  the  open  garden,  however,  who 
cannot  admire  a  good  clump  of  Poppies,  whether  they 
consist  of  annuals  or  perennials.  The  double  forms  of 
Papaver  Rhoeas  and  P.  somniferum  are  simply  grand 
while  they  last,  and  so  are  the  single  forms — large, 
frail  and  perishable.  Most  of  the  annuals,  however, 
are  preceded  by  the  Eastern  Poppy  (P.  orientale),  as 
well  as  its  variety,  P.  o.  bracteatum.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  are  now  producing  a  glare  of  bloom  in 
the  garden  that  is  very  effective  at  some  considerable 
distance  away.  They  may  be  grown  in  the  border,  or, 
better,  in  isolated  beds  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  where 
they  can  enjoy  unrestricted  room  and  attain  their  best 
development.  The  flowers  are  of  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and 
measure  6  ins.  or  more  in  diameter.  There  are  several, 
varieties  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Walker,  at  Whitton, 
Middlesex,  who  grows  them  for  market. 

Papaver  Rhceas  umbrosdm. 

Already  has  this  beautiful  Poppy  made  its  appearance 
in  the  market,  no  doubt  from  autumn-sown  seedlings. 
By  sowing  again  in  spring  a  long  succession  is  kept  up. 
The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  scarlet  flowers  is  greatly 
enhanced  in  appearance  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  while  the  blotch 
is  itself  occasionally  surrounded  by  a  grey  border.  For 
border  decoration  it  is  very  effective,  and  more  so  as 
cut  flowers  than  the  common  garden  forms  of  the 
species.  It  is  also  a  dwarfer  plant,  and  more  refined  in 
every  way,  deserving  extended  cultivation. 

The  Yellow7- flowered  Columbine. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  of  hardy  plants  is  Aquilegia 
ehrysantha,  which  was  introduced  from  California  as 
recently  as  1873.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  sometimes 
not  very  long-lived,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  grown  ;  though  that  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  seeing  that  it  seeds  readily,  and  young 
plants  can  be  raised  by  the  hundred  without  any 
trouble.  The  stems  grow  from  18  ins.  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  according  to  the  depth  and  tilth  of  the  soil. 
The  foliage  is  good  and  graceful,  while  the  ramifications 
of  the  stem  bear  gracefully  poised  flowers  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  or  continuously  from 
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May  to  August.  By  growing  the  plant  in  pots,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  highly  suitable,  an  early  supply  of 
flowers  may  be  obtained.  The  sepals  are  primrose- 
yellow,  tipped  with  claret,  while  the  petals  are  of  a 
golden  yellow,  and  drawn  out  at  the  base  into  long, 
slender,  divaricating  spurs. 

The  Cheeping  Phlox. 

When  originally  introduced  and  flowered,  this  plant 
was  treated  as  a  stove  subject,  as  many  other  new 
things  were  in  those  days.  We  have  frequently  seen  it 
growing  fairly  well,  producing  many  procumbent  or 
creeping  stems,  but  flowering  rather  indifferently. 
There  are,  however,  some  grand  patches  of  it  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew,  which  are  simply  one  sheet  of  bloom. 
When  seen  in  this  condition,  it  appeals  at  once  to  the 
hardy  plant  lover  as  a  desirable  subject  for  the  border 
or  rock  garden.  It  should,  moreover,  be  kept  tolerably 
moist  if  the  best  results  are  expected.  There  are 
reddish  purple  and  violet-flowered  varieties  of  this 
plant,  the  Phlox  reptans  of  botanists.  Several  other 
names  are  also  current  in  gardens,  such  as  P.  verna, 
P.  stolonifera,  and  P.  crassifolia,  which  apply  either  to 
the  habit  or  the  foliage  of  the  plant. 

The  Azorean  Forget-me-not. 

The  flowers  of  the  various  species  of  Myosotis  present 
the  almost  invariable  blue  in  some  shade  or  other  with 
a  yellow  eye,  but  those  of  M.  azorica  expand  of  a  purple 
shade,  soon  changing  to  blue  with  a  white  eye,  which 
renders  the  flowers  extremely  interesting  and  pretty  ; 
and  the  ridges  or  scales  surrounding  the  eye  are  par¬ 
ticularly  conspicuous,  being  in  this  case  white  with 
grey  lines  between  them.  At  Pendell  Court,  Bletching- 
ley,  a  strong-growing  variety  is  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  M.  a.  robusta  ;  and  the  flowers  even  seem  to 
partake  of  unwonted  vigour,  as  the  corolla  frequently 
exhibits  six  or  seven  segments  instead  of  five.  It  is 
rather  to  be  regretted  that  this  floral  gem  from  the 
Azores  should  be  less  hardy  than  the  European  species 
in  our  climate,  but  its  intrinsic  merits  would  warrant 
the  trouble  of  keeping  a  few  rooted  cuttings  in  a  frame 
as  a  reserve  against  accident.  According  to  our 
experience  the  hybrid  garden  form  named  Imperatrice 
Elizabeth,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  parents,  is  much 
hardier  than  M.  azorica,  but  is  certainly  not  so  pretty. 

The  Yellow  Bitter  Yetch. 

After  the  blue  and  purple-flowered  Orobus  vernus  has 
adorned  our  borders  and  rockeries  for  a  time,  O.  luteus 
soon  pushes  into  flower  and  serves  to  enliven  the 
herbaceous  border  when  good  things  are  comparatively 
scarce.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  cultivate,  but  when  once  established  requires 
to  be  let  alone.  It  roots  deeply  with  a  stout  rootstock, 
and  does  not  increase  fast  nor  become  weedy.  The 
flowers  are  coppery  yellow,  large,  and  plentifully 
produced,  so  that  the  plant  recommends  itself  strongly 
as  a  border  subject  at  this  period  of  the  year  ;  and  it 
might  be  utilised  for  cut  flower  purposes.  We  noticed 
a  strong  plant  of  it  the  other  day  at  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley. 

Pzeonia  Bussii. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  Pceonies  will  admire  this  one  as 
well  as  P.  corallina  (of  which,  according  to  good 
authority,  it  is  merely  a  variety)  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage.  Russ’s  Pasony  is  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Walker’s  grounds  at  Whitton,  Middlesex.  The  flowers 
are  deep  red,  almost  crimson,  and  borne  singly  at  the 
apex  of  the  stems,  and  are  so  short  stalked  that  they 
appear  to  nestle  amongst  the  leaves.  It  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  common  in  gardens,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its 
having  been  displaced  by  the  double  varieties  of  other 
species,  such  as  P.  officinalis,  P.  albiflora,  and  P. 
Moutan,  being  more  popular  at  present,  and  for  some 
time  past.  The  leaves  are  large  compared  to  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  species,  and  traversed  by  crimson 
or  coral-red  veins  on  a  glaucous  green  ground. 

Doronicum  Clusii. 

This  seems  closely  allied  to  the  Great  Leopard’s  Bane 
(D.  Pardalianches),  but  is  more  refined,  and  not  so 
coarse  in  stem  and  foliage.  The  stem  terminates  in  a 
large  golden  yellow  flower  head  measuring  over  3  ins. 
in  diameter  ;  the  primary  head  is  the  first  to  flower, 
and  may  then  be  cut  for  use,  while  the  lateral  branches 
flower  in  succession,  prolonging  the  season  over  a 
considerable  period.  The  heads  produced  on  the 
lateral  branches  are  not  of  course  so  large  as  the 
terminal  one  or  those  next  to  it,  but  for  cut  flower 
purposes  this  need  not  necessarily  be  so.  A  consider¬ 
able  quantity  is  grown  in  lines  under  the  shade  of  large 
Apple  trees  in  Mr.  Walker’s  orchard,  and  judging  from 
the  vigorous  and  floriferous  character  of  the  plants  they 
are  particularly  well  suited  for  shady  positions. 


ffOTES  FROM 

Oxenford  Castle. — This  magnificent  castle,  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  is  situated  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  four  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Dalkeith.  The  castle  was  remodelled  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  by  Robert  Adam,  and  subsequently 
much  enlarged  by  William  Burn.  It  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  and  stands  in  very  extensive  and  beautiful 
grounds.  The  terraces  around  the  castle  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  views  obtained  at  various  points  are 
very  fine,  the  extensive  valleys  with  finely  wooded  hills 
in  the  distance  being  very  attractive  and  picturesque. 
On  the  east  terrace  is  a  fine  flower  garden,  which  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  was  very  gay  with  spring 
flowers  and  bulbs.  The  roads  and  walks  are  well  kept, 
and  in  the  beautifully  undulated  grounds  are  fine 
specimen  trees  and  "shrubs,  specimen  Conifers,  gland 
clumps  of  Rhododendrons  (many  of  which  were  in 
flower)  and  other  shrubs,  which  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn. 

Proceeding  through  various  winding  walks,  one 
comes  upon  the  old  parish  graveyard  of  Cranston, 
which  is  now  only  used  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
members  of  the  Stair  family.  It  is  a  quiet  lonely 
spot,  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees,  such  as  Welling- 
tonias  and  Hollies,  and  clumps  of  Rhododendrons 
somewhat  brighten  up  an  otherwise  sombre  scene. 
Outside  the  ancient  resting-place  of  the  dead  is  a  fine 
Rosery,  made  last  year,  a  most  suitable  spot  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  one  which  the  plants,  from  their  appear¬ 
ance,  seem  to  like.  The  churchyard  walls  are  covered 
with  Ivy,  and  the  ancient  pillars  and  fine  old  iron 
gates  are  features  of  great  interest.  Near  here  is  the 
kitchen  garden  and  orchards,  which  are  very  extensive, 
and  well  planted  with  various  suitable  kinds  of  fruit 
trees.  The  wall  trees  are  very  fine,  the  kitchen  garden 
is  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  perfect 
neatness  and  good  order  are  everywhere  observable. 

In  this  department  are  situated  the  glasshouses. 
The  first  range  is  a  lean-to,  260  ft.  long,  and  divided 
into  compartments,  as  follows  : — No.  1  contains  Black 
Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  and  Golden 
Queen  Grapes,  showing  a  fine  crop  of  good  bunches. 
No.  2  is  an  early  vinery,  in  'which  such  sorts  as  Black 
Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Buckland’s  Sweet¬ 
water  are  bearing  good  crops,  and  just  colouring. 
No.  3,  a  Peach  house,  contains  grand  trees,  bearing 
magnificent  crops  of  Hale’s  Early,  Royal  George,  &c., 
which  are  about  ripe.  No.  4,  or  the  centre  structure  of 
the  range,  is  used  as  a  flowering  plant  house,  and  has 
Marechal  Niel  Roses  on  the  walls  in  full  flower. 
Festooned  from  the  roof  are  Clematis  and  Jasmines, 
and  on  the  stages  are  fine  specimen  Carnations,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  &c.  The  former  are  3  ft.  through,  and 
the  white  and  pink  varieties  of  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  are  magnificently  flowered.  Nos.  5  and  6  are 
late  vineries,  planted  with  such  sorts  as  Lady  Downe’s 
Seedling,  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat,  and  Gros  Colmar, 
which  in  condition  are  everything  that  can  be  desired. 
No.  7  is  a  late  Peach  house,  the  well-balanced  trees  in 
which  are  showing  a  magnificent  crop. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  range  is  another  in  two 
divisions,  the  first  containing  well- cultivated  examples 
of  Mignonette,  Deutzias,  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  &c. 
The  roof  is  covered  'with  Lapagerias  in  luxuriant  health, 
and  which  flower  most  abundantly.  The  back  wTalls 
are  covered  with  the  old  sweet-scented  Pelargonium, 
which  is  found  most  useful  for  cutting  from.  The 
next  division  is  full  of  Azaleas,  Liliums,  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  &c.,  and  from  the  roof  hang  festoons  of 
Tacsonias,  Fuchsias  and  Jasmines,  while  on  the  back 
wall  are  Camellias,  which  are  also  found  very  useful. 
Here,  too,  are  the  potting  sheds,  fruit-rooms,  and  other 
garden  offices,  all  conveniently  and  suitably  arranged. 
In  front  of  these  is  a  fine  Holly  hedge,  20  ft.  high,  and 
behind  this  is  a  lofty  span-roofed  house,  with  a  bed  in 
the  centre  planted  with  specimen  Camellias.  The  side 
stages  were  gay  with  Azaleas — specimens  of  the  leading 
sorts  3  ft.  through,  and  magnificently  flowered,  while 
Pelargoniums,  about  the  same  size,  were  equally  well 
done.  Amaryllis,  Spiraeas,  Cytisus,  tree  Carnations, 
herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Azalea  mollis,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  and  many  other  such  things  were  well 
in  flower,  and  made  a  very  imposing  show. 

From  this  house  a  fine  wide  walk  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  on  either  side  are 
ribbon  borders,  which  were  simply  magnificent  the  day 
I  saw  them.  For  about  2£  ft.  on  either  side  of  the 
walk  the  borders  were  covered  with  the  old  Aubrietia 
purpurea,  one  mass  of  flower,  with  clumps  of  white 


Violas  at  intervals,  &c. ,  which  contrast  most  pleasantly 
with  the  blue  shade  of  the  Aubrietia.  I  thought  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  such  displays  are  not  more  often  seen 
in  places  where  it  is  convenient  to  do  the  same  as  here. 
Of  the  plant  houses,  No.  1  is  a  nice  span-roofed  struc¬ 
ture  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  choice  and  useful  collection  of  Orchids, 
fine  healthy  plants,  neatly  arranged  with  fine-foliaged 
plants  and  Ferns.  The  second  division  has  the  roof 
covered  with  Stephanotis,  full  of  flower  ;  and  contains 
also  fine  healthy  Eucharis  and  Olivias,  a  good  lot  of 
Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  well  coloured  ;  gay  flowering 
Begonias,  such  as  Nitida  and  Odorata  ;  and  a  quantity 
of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  These,  with  nice 
Palms,  &c.,  make  a  very  pleasing  display.  Another 
house  in  two  divisions  contains  in  the  first,  Odonto- 
glossums  and  Masdevallias,  all  doing  well ;  and  in  the 
second  are  varieties  of  Ferns,  most  suitable  for  cutting 
and  general  decorative  purposes.  Another  range  was 
full  of  Azaleas  and  Roses  for  forcing,  and  near  to  this 
is  a  useful  propagating  house  full  of  fine  young  stock. 

Near  here  is  another  range  of  fruit  houses  ;  in  the 
first,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  in  the  second,  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  and  Strawberries.  The  walls  in  this  house 
are  covered  with  a  collection  of  the  old-fashioned 
species  of  Cacti,  which  are  flowering  freely,  their 
intense  bright  flowers  being  very  showy.  No.  3  is  a 
Fig  house,  and  a  fine  old  Brown  Turkey  carrying  a 
magnificent  crop  occupies  the  whole  house.  In  this 
part  of  the  garden  is  the  residence  of  the  gardener — a 
model  of  comfort  and  homeliness,  with  a  pretty  garden 
of  some  extent  in  front,  in  which  there  are  some  fine 
specimen  Yews.  The  beds  were  full  of  spring  flowers, 
which  filled  the  air  with  sweet  perfume.  Would  that 
more  of  our  brethren  had  equally  as  good  domiciles. 
Great  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in  these 
gardens  of  late  years  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  whose 
work  does  him  infinite  credit.  In  every  department  is 
seen  the  hand  of  a  master  of  his  business. — FmsUcus, 
May  2tth. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aber¬ 
deen. — A  meeting  of  the  acting  directors  of  this 
society  was  held  recently.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  Councillor  Lyon,  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith  was  called 
upon  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office.  Judges  were 
nominated  for  the  forthcoming  floral  fete  in  the 
Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen.  The  stewards,  show 
committee,  &c.,  were  appointed.  Mr.  J.  M.  Troup  is 
again  to  act  as  head  steward,  a  post  he  has  hitherto 
filled  with  great  satisfaction. 

Tree  Planting'  on  Lord  Fife’s  Braemar 
Estates. — The  enclosing  of  a  very  considerable  area 
of  hill  ground  on  the  Earl  of  Fife’s  Braemar  (Aberdeen¬ 
shire)  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  being  planted,  has 
just  been  completed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Gray,  his  lordship’s  overseer  at  Mar  Lodge.  It  should 
be  stated  that  the  ground  so  treated  lies  beyond  the 
Linn-o’-Dee,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
extending  westward  in  the  direction  of  Dalvorar. 
Between  the  Linn-o’-Dee  and  the  village  of  Inverey, 
his  lordship  planted  and  enclosed  a  very  extensive 
stretch  of  hill  ground  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  new 
extension  is,  in  a  sense,  a  continuation  of  the  forest. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  have  the  plants  put  into  the  new 
park,  but  these— largely  consisting  of  hardy  sorts, 
such  as  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Spruce — will  have 
attention  at  the  close  of  the  autumn. 

The  Weather  in  the  North. — An  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  correspondent,  writing  under  date  Saturday  26th 
ult.,  says  A  remarkable  change  has  been  wrought  in 
the  appearance  of  the  country  since  last  week,  which 
has  greatly  improved  the  prospects  of  those  interested, 
who  now  look  with  more  confidence  to  the  future  than 
they  were  able  to  do  a  short  time  ago.  The  rains 
which  have  fallen,  together  with  the  bright  sunshine, 
have  caused  fine  growth,  and  done  an  immense  amount 
of  good  to  pastures  and  cereals,  and  given  a  great 
impetus  to  vegetation.  Some  districts  which  had  little 
of  the  rain,  still  stand  in  need  of  moisture,  but  even  in 
these  cases  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  on  the 
face  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  a  week.  The  trees 
are  now  almost  m  full  foliage,  the  fruit  bushes  are 
showing  an  abundance  of  fruit,  and  garden  produce 
generally  is  thriving  very  well  indeed.  The  general  run 
of  fine  weather  we  have  been  enjoying  in  the  north  has 
to  some  extent  dissipated  the  fears  that  the  crops 
would  be  prejudicially  affected. 

A  Monteviot  (Roxburghshire)  correspondent  writing 
on  May  29th,  says  : — Twelve  degrees  of  frost  at  the 
flower  gardsa  here  this  morning,  and  7°  at  the  kitchen 
garden.  Potatos  are  blackened,  Asparagus  frozen 
through,  Funkias  and  Pentstemons  frozen  down. 
Calceolarias  blackened,  and  young  growths  of  Beech, 
"Walnut,  Tulip  trees,  and  some  Pinuses  all  frozen  black. 
We  have  not  yet  realised  the  amount  of  damage  done 
to  the  fruit  crops. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


The  Summer  Treatment  of  Gold-laced 
Polyanthuses. 

I  confess  that  the  task  of  preserving  the  plants  of 
named  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  through  the  summer  in 
the  south  of  England  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  Even 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Ilford,  who  is  generally  highly 
successful  with  what  he  takes  in  hand,  admits  that  he 
has  a  difficulty  in  bringing  through  the  summer  plants  in 
good  health  and  with  free  growth.  He  plants  them  out, 
which  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  they  invariably 
become  affected  with  red-spider,  when  they  lose  their 
leaves,  and  never  appear  to  recover  them  again.  Mr. 
H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  will  say  the  same  thing,  and 
Swanley  is  a  place  where  almost  everything  that  is 
planted  out  or  grown  in  pots  appears  to  flourish.  But 
an  exception  is  made  in  respect  of  named  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses.  "When  I  was  visiting  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow 
at  Stakehill,  Manchester,  at  Whitsuntide,  I  found  he 
had  planted  out  his  named  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  in 
a  small  frame  with  ample  ventilation,  but  though  in  a 
bed  of  loam  that  appeared  just  the  thing  for  them  they 
were  by  no  means  doing  well.  If  Manchester  fails  in 
such  a  matter,  London  and  the  south  generally  can 
scarcely  expect  to  succeed. 

That  the  plants  are  best  kept  through  the  summer 
in  a  bed — i.e.,  planted  out— is  certain.  Some  of  the 
midland'  florists  who  grow  in  quantities  appear  to  have 
a  moist  black  loam  in  their  gardens,  and  they  plant 
out  in  this  on  a  prepared  bed  under  a  hedge  or  wall, 
selecting  the  north  or  cool  side.  Here  they  appear  to 
root  and  do  well ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  as 
the  demand  is  large,  they  divide  them  into  small 
speces,  rendering  it  difficult  to  get  a  good  plant  by  the 
spring. 

There  is  another  difficulty.  I  have  secured  good  plants 
in  October — well-rooted  plants,  too — and  potted  them 
up  in  what  appeared  to  be  suitable  soil ;  but  the  roots 
do  not  seem  to  become  active  until  spring,  and  if  the 
plants  are  at  all  overwatered  in  winter  they  decay, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  kept  too  dry, 
they  perish  with  a  kind  of  dry  rot.  I  find  the  best 
plan  is  to  cut  away  a  good  part  of  the  roots,  and  then 
place  the  plants  round  the  sides  of  a  flower-pot,  with 
some  coco-nut  fibre  about  them,  burying  them  deep 
enough  so  that  the  four  or  six  uppermost  leaves  are 
below  the  surface.  They  will  then  throw  out  roots 
from  near  the  leaf-stalks,  and  make  good  plants.  I 
use  the  soil  moist  without  being  sticky,  and  if  screened 
from  drying  winds  while  being  afforded  plenty  of  air 
they  do  not  need  water.  These,  if  nicely  rooted,  can 
be  potted  off  singly  in  early  spring  for  blooming  in 
April. 

For  choice,  give  me  good  plants  at  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  that  have  been  wintered  in  the  open,  but  at  that 
season  of  the  year  it  is  difficult  to  get  these,  and  one 
must  deal  with  such  sized  plants  as  can  be  procured. 
I  invariably  put  two  or  three  of  one  sort  together  and  so 
make  a  fairly  good  specimen,  but  they  make  way  slowly 
and  are  a  long  time  getting  into  size. 

The  chief  difficulty  occurs  in  dealing  with  the  plants 
that  have  bloomed  in  pots.  I  have  tried  planting  out 
in  a  prepared  bed  in  the  open,  only  to  lose  every  one 
before  the  summer  was  over.  Last  year  I  made  a  bed  in 
shallow  boxes  and  planted  out,  and  the  result  was 
almost  as  disappointing  as  in  the  previous  case.  This 
year  I  am  reverting  to  my  old  plan  of  placing  the 
divided  plants  round  the  sides  of  pots,  and  plunging 
them  in  a  bed  of  coco-nut  fibre.  Alas  !  even  this  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  does  not  meet  the  case  :  the  plants 
will  do  well  until  the  heat  of  August,  then  the  leaves 
fall,  leaving  only  the  bare  crowns,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  break  again.  I  may  state 
one  thing:  it  is  bad  culture  to  pot  an  Auricula  with  the 
leaves  below  the  soil,  as  rot  is  apt  to  set  in  at  that  point. 
But  while  you  cannot  do  this  in  the  case  of  an  Auricula 
with  absolute  safety,  you  may  in  the  case  of  the 
Polyanthus,  and  the  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be 
to  plant  and  pot  so  that  the  basal  leaves  have  their 
stalks  a  little  below  the  soil ;  and  if  they  put  out 
roots  between  them,  there  is  hope  of  forming  useful 
plants. 

Let  anyone  interested  in  the  Gold-laced  Polyan¬ 
thus  do  their  best  to  obtain  improved  varieties  by  seed. 
There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  ;  at  the  same  time, 
hundreds  of  seedlings  may  be  raised  and  bloomed 
without  obtaining  one  real  gem.  But  patience  and 
perseverance  are  necessary,  and  no  really  good  and 
lasting  work  was  ever  done  in  this  world  without  the 
exercise  of  these  two  qualities.  — li.  D. 


Fuchsia,  Venus  Victriz. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  this  delightful  old  and 
charming  Fuchsia  at  Mr.  Cannell’s  nursery,  Swanley, 
a  few  days  ago.  It  was  a  veritable  Liliputian  among 
the  many  floral  giants  around  and  about  it,  but  old  as 
it  is,  I  must  term  it  a  little  beauty,  and  a  delightful 
decorative  variety.  Mr.  Cannell  states,  that  it  was 
the  first  true  variety  with  white  tube  and  sepals  ever 
raised  ;  and  he  put  its  introduction  at  about  thirty-six 
years  ago.  It  is  a  small-growing  variety,  but  blooming 
with  great  profusion.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  originated  as 
a  seedling  or  a  sport ;  but  it  is  a  delightful  one,  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  collection.  At  the  very  antipodes  of 
this  in  point  of  size  is  one  called  Rose  of  Castille 
Improved.  It  was  raised  by  a  person  named  Rowson, 
who,  I  am  told,  is  a  coachman  in  Middlesex.  It 
produces  large  flowers  similar  in  colour  to  Rose  of 
Castille  ;  the  corolla  is  very  stout,  of  the  finest  form, 
and  of  the  richest  purple  colour,  for  the  size  of  blossoms 
remarkably  free  ;  and  the  habit  of  growth  good 
throughout.  Add  to  this  Lye’s  Charming,  with  red 
tube  and  sepals,  and  rosy  crimson  corolla,  and  I  think 
I  have  named  two  of  the  best  decorative  varieties 
grown. 

But  good  varieties  of  Fuchsias  can  be  counted  by 
the  hundred,  and  they  vary  so  much  in  size,  colour, 
and  general  characteristics  that  they  can  be  selected  to 
satisfy  all  parties.  Mr.  Cannell  is  just  arranging 
hundreds  of  good  specimen  plants  on  the  centre  stage 
of  one  of  his  long  plant  houses,  and  anyone  desirous  of 
seeing  them  at  their  best,  and  making  a  selection  to 
grow,  should  visit  Swanley  during  June,  when  they 
will  see  something  that  will  surprise  and  delight  them. 
Mr.  Cannell  states  that  he  likes  people  to  see  in  bloom 
what  they  would  like  to  buy,  and  he  is  right.  That  is 
one  advantage  about  a  nursery  where  everything 
possible  is  made  to  bloom,  so  that  its  character  is  fully 
displayed. — B.  D. 

Fancy  Pansies. 

After  once  reading  our  friend  “  R.  D.’s”  note  on 
“  Pansies  as  Exhibition  Plants  ”  in  your  issue  of  last 
week,  I  had  to  rub  my  eyes  and  read  again.  He  says, 
“  The  very  cream  of  the  fancy  Pansies  are  Champion, 
Attraction,  Christine,  Mrs.  Jamieson,”  and  so  on.  I 
wonder  what  about  Lord  Rosebery,  Pilrig,  Mrs.  J. 
Downie,  Catherine,  Agnes,  Princess  Beatrice,  W. 
Cuthbertson,  Endymion,  Evelyn  Bruce,  and  flowers  of 
that  ilk  ?  But,  perhaps,  I  am  speaking,  or  rather 
writing,  too  hastily.  Perhaps  “  R.  D.”  meant  to 
convey  that  the  very  cream  of  the  fancy  Pansies  at 
Manchester  are,  or  were,  Champion,  &c.  [Yes. — Ed.] 
If  so,  I  must  apologise,  and  invite  him  and  the 
Manchester  growers  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  north 
country,  where  we  will  be  able  to  show  them  collections 
of  fancy  Pansies  which  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
yet  contain,  perhaps,  only  one  or  two  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  in  “  R.  D.’s”  list  —  May  Tate,  and  Mrs. 
Jamieson.  A  “Highland”  welcome  and  a  feast  of 
Pansies  are  in  store  for  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  or 
“R.  D.,”  or  anyone  who  cares  to  visit  Edinburgh, 
Lenzie,  or  Rothesay  during  the  month  of  June. — 
Scoticus. 


ROSE  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE 

SEASON  OP  1888. 

Notwithstanding,  or  probably  rather  in  consequence 
of  the  protracted  winter — ’Which  threatens  to  pursue  or 
persecute  the  spring  right  through  the  merry  month  of 
May — Rose  prospects  have  seldom  been  more  promising 
than  this  season.  The  Roses  have  wintered  well,  there 
being  few  or  no  losses  unless  among  the  tender  Teas 
whose  nightcaps  of  dried  bracken  had  been  blown  off 
by  the  wind,  and  not  replaced  in  time.  Roses  thus 
caught  napping,  or  rather  without  their  nightcaps — 
and  especially  dormant  buds  of  Teas — have  suffered 
serious  harm  in  some  localities  ;  but  beyond  such 
accidental  losses,  the  Rose  plants  have  wintered  well. 

Neither  is  the  virtual  immunity  from  loss  difficult 
to  explain.  The  winter  has  neither  been  abnormally 
severe,  nor  as  capricious  or  fitful  as  usual.  It  has 
been  long,  cold  and  dry — a  sort  of  humdrum  rehearsal 
of  monotonously  cold  weather — rather  than  a  series  of 
sensational  samples  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
weather.  As  a  season  of  rest  for  Roses,  the  winter, 
which  we  can  hardly  say  is  yet  past,  reminds  one  of 
some  characters  who  have  been  described  as  faultily 
faultless,  regularly  regular,  and  splendidly  null.  Hence 
we  find  our  Roses  in  the  open  in  May  very  much  where 
we  left  them  last  October.  Accepting  the  myth  of  the 
sleep  of  plants  for  the  nonce  as  a  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Roses  slept  well  through  the  past  winter  with 


fewer  eyes — that  is,  buds — open  than  usual.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  open 
wider,  and  to  unfold  into  higher  beauty  than  usual 
when  stimulated  by  the  fostering  touch  of  summer 
weather. 

The  resources  so  abundantly  provided  by  the  heat 
and  drought  of  last  year  are  mostly  intact — instead  as 
is  too  often  the  case — being  partially  or  largely  wasted 
in  a  succession  of  breaks  and  blastings  of  Rosebuds. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  disheartening  features  of 
Rose  culture.  It  follows  early  and  unseasonable  breaks, 
as  the  night  does  the  day.  Yital  force  of  Roses  is  so 
ample,  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  ever  active  roots 
so  great,  that  not  a  few  rosarians  have  got  into  the 
way  of  greatly  under-estimating  the  waste  of  stamina 
and  vigour  involved  in  one  or  more  unseasonable 
breaks. 

Nor  is  the  loss  of  sap  and  the  weakening  of  vital  force 
the  only  or  the  chief  losses  that  come  to  Roses  through 
growth  that  becomes  the  food  of  frosts  or  the  wreckage 
of  cold  winds.  Each  bursting  bud,  every  unseasonable 
leaflet  or  shootlet,  makes  the  plants  more  tender  and 
consequently  more  easily  injured.  For  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  hardiness  of  plants  lies  less  in 
natural  constitution  than  in  the  ratio  of  their  dormancy. 
For  example,  Oaks  that  can  afford  to  laugh  at  zero  in 
January  have  been  killed  in  battalions  with  10°  or  15° 
of  frost  in  mid-May,  and  the  same  holds  equally  or 
even  more  true  of  Roses. 

The  majority  of  the  disappointments  and  sudden 
collapses  that  occur  among  Rose  plants  and  blooms  have 
their  origin  in  the  unseasonable  flow  and  freezings  of 
the  sap  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  ;  and  as 
these  have  been  almost  nil  this  winter,  we  may  there¬ 
fore  reasonably  and  logically  expect  one  of  the  best  Rose 
seasons  of  modern  times.  I  only  see  one  danger  ahead, 
and  that  is  the  slow  growth  of  Roses  on  account  of  the 
drought,  and  the  present  prevalence  of  the  east  and 
north-east  winds.  The  slow  sluggish  progress  of  Rose 
shootlets  and  tender  leaflets  seems  at  times  to  invite 
attacks  of  aphides,  maggots,  or  mildew.  I  have 
seen  none  as  yet,  but  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
those  unwelcome  intruders,  and  clear  them  off  at 
once. 

Locking  the  stable  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen  is 
wisdom  itself  to  destroying  Rose  pests  after  they  have 
crippled  or  enfeebled  our  Rose  plants.  Not  only  is  pre¬ 
vention  in  such  matters  better  than  cure,  but  there  is 
really  no  perfect  cure  for  riddled  or  fungoid-coated 
Rose  leaves.  Unless  destruction  follow  promptly  on 
the  heels  of  such  attacks,  the  insect  pests  may  almost 
as  well  have  their  way  ;  but  the  surest  antidote  to  all 
such  maladies  is  a  vigorous  constitution  and  a  robust 
growth,  and  these  we  are  likely  to  have  this  season  if 
we  are  favoured  with  genial  weather  through  the 
opening  weeks  of  June. — I).  T,  Fish. 

- - 

CYPRIPEDIUM,  MRS.  OANHAM. 

The  Slipperworts  continue  to  be  exceedingly  popular, 
and  the  garden  hybrids  are  valued  even  more  than 
species  as  a  rule.  That  under  notice  is  similar  in  many 
points  to  another  garden  hybrid  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Canham.  They  were  seedlings  raised  from 
C.  superbiens,  the  seed-bearing  parent,  crossed  with 
the  pollen  of  C.  villosum.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
general  appearance  and  contour  of  the  flower  as  shown 
by  the  illustration,  the  seedling  takes  after  the  pollen 
parent  to  a  great  extent.  The  bloom,  however,  is  of 
magnificent  proportions,  measuring  5  ins,  or  6  ins. 
across  the  standard  and  lip,  and  has  a  glossy  shining 
lustre.  The  former  organ  is  brownish  purple  at  the 
base,  and  striped  with  greenish  yellow  veins  on  the 
upper  half,  and  white  at  the  margin.  The  petals  are 
brownish,  suffused  with  rosy  purple,  and  is  darker  all 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  midrib.  The  lip  is  yellowish 
brown,  and  the  staminode  yellow.  The  plant  is  strong 
and  vigorous  in  growth,  and  the  broad  leaves  are  faintly 
tessellated  with  two  shades  of  green,  after  the  manner  of 
C.  superbiens. 

It  was  raised  by  an  amateur,  from  whom  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  acquired  the  stock.  Seeing 
that  artificially  raised  Orchid  hybrids  are  now  so 
numerous  in  gardens,  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  have  recently 
adopted  a  system  of  giving  popular  instead  of  bastard 
Latin  names  to  them.  This  is  quite  right,  seeing  that 
hybrid  Orchids  are  getting  as  plentiful  as  many  other 
plants  of  garden  origin,  and  neither  have  any  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  botanist,  nor  to  be  distributed 
under  ridiculous  conglomerations  of  Latin  or  Greek. 
The  English  name  alone  is  also  better  than  if  it  had  a 
Latin  termination  given  it. 
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BROMPTON  STOCKS. 

“What  a  delicious  perfume  that  is  which  comes  over 
your  garden  wall,”  said  a  passer-by  the  other  day; 

‘  ‘  what  does  it  come  from  ?  ”  “  From  Brompton  Stocks,  ” 
I  replied.  “Oh  !  ”  was  the  reply,  “how nice  it  is  to 
learn  that  there  are  still  Brompton  Stocks;  I  thought 
they  had  almost  died  out.”  Well,  the  best  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  Stocks  is  found  in  the  plants  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is,  in  thus  remarking  upon  them,' worthy 
of  observation  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  winter  which 
has  been  so  kindly  towards  these  Stocks  for  many  years 
as  the  past  one  has  been.  Sometimes  I  have  had  to  see 
big  breadths  of  them  all  destroyed  before  Christmas  had 
come ;  sometimes  the  bitter 
keen  east  winds  of  March 
have  withered  up  what  the 
earlier  winter  had  left. 

Still,  through  the  whole 
time  we  have  managed  to 
preserve  seed  Stocks,  and 
now  is  seen  a  real  reward  in 
the  shape  of  hundreds  of 
plants  blooming  beautifully, 
and  filling  the  air  with  the 
most  delightful  aroma. 

There  are  both  white  and 
scarlet  Bromptons,  and  the 
true  Stocks  are  commonly 
called  giants.  There  have 
been  bastard  strains,  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Continent, 
but  those  are  the  Emperor 
or  Cape  type,  and  never 
equal  our  Bromptons  in 
massiveness  or  dimensions. 

Everybody  knows  the  fine 
scarlet  type  —  and  a  fine 
type  it  is.  Any  good  strain 
produces  about  50  per  cent, 
of  doubles,  a  very  fair 
average  when  seed  is  needed 
also.  Sometimes  strains  go 
back  so  far  as  to  be  devoid 
of  doubles,  and  in  such  case 
it  is  best  to  throw  the 
Stocks  away  and  get  a  better 
one  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  by  saving  seed 
from  flowers  which  produce 
from  five  to  six  petals,  a 
good  strain  of  doubles  might 
eventually  be  regained,  but 
a  lot  of  time  would  be  lost 
in  the  effort.  Good  strains 
of  summer  Stocks  of  both 
Dwarf  Queen  and  inter¬ 
mediate  strains  will  produce 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
doubles — a  very  high  pro¬ 
portion  indeed,  but  far  from 
being  unusual.  To  get  50 
per  cent,  in  the  Giant 
Brompton  is,  however,  very 
satisfactory. 

The  white  Giant  Brompton 
is  a  real  duplicate  of  the 
scarlet  kind,  but  the  leaves 
are  rather  longer,  and  the 
flowers  on  the  spikes  are 
not  quite  so  compactly  set. 

Still,  it  is  a  grand  Stock,  and 
specially  a  fine  companion 
variety  to  the  scarlets.  I 
obtained  seed  of  this  twenty  years  ago  from  a  cottage 
garden  in  South  Hants,  and  have  retained  the  strain 
every  year  with  varying  luck,  sometimes  losing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  plants  through  hard  frost,  and 
at  others — as  was  the  case  this  year — saving  them  very 
well.  Strong  plants,  when  in  full  bloom,  will  throw 
spikes  to  a  height  of  24  ins.  or  more.  Seed  should  be 
sown  just  about  now  in  the  open  ground,  but  be  kept 
well  watered  until  it  has  germinated. 

The  plants  should  be  put  out  on  light  porous  soil, 
and  in  warm  sheltered  places  if  possible,  to  protect 
them  during  hard  weather.  September  is  a  capital 
month  for  the  planting  out  of  Brompton  Stocks.  The 
old  tradition,  which  favoured  the  tying  of  single  and 
double-flowered  spikes  together  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  fertilisation,  has  long  been  exploded  ;  but  there 
&re  still  many  people  who  regard  the  doubles  as  real 


going  to  that  ere  place  they  called  a  Garden,  at 
Kensington,  and  seeing  Cart  Loads  of  Pumpkins, 
Gouards,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  I  met  there  a  dark 
man  wearing  spectercles,  Me  Something  or  other  was 
his  name,  but  I  daresay  you  knowed  him.  Why, 
says  he  to  me,  he  never  saw  such  a  sight  of  fine  Vege¬ 
tables,  and  didn’t  know  what  to  say  about  the  strange 
looking  Gouards.  He  war  taking  notes,  and  there  war 
that  number  of  sorts  and  varieties,  he  war  quite  puzzled. 
But  lor,  Zir,  there  warnt  many  people  there  ;  sartently 
it  war  verry  wet. 

But,  Zir,  what  war  those  red  Brick  Arches  at  Ken¬ 
sington  rally  ment  for  ?  I  thought  as  they  war  for  loose 
Boxes  or  two  stall  stables, 
but  as  they  had  no  money 
left  to  put  the  fittings  in, 
they  tried  to  make  them  do 
for  flower  shows.  Why,  Zir, 
if  the  Royal  had  made  them 
into  lock  ups  for  Croket 
Mallets,  and  Tenis  Bats, 
they  might  have  made  hats 
full  of  money.  But,  Mr. 
Editor,  however  did  they 
think  of  calling  that  ere 
place  a  Garden  ?  Why, 
would  you  beleve  it,  they 
had  serpentines  of  Box 
edging  running  in  and  out 
amongst  patches  of  red 
Brick,  black  coal,  broken 
glass,  and  I  don’t  know 
what,  and  they  called  that 
Gardening  !  Why,  Zir, 
they  really  taught  the  folks 
about  there  that  the  arti- 
fical  war  better  than  the 
rale,  being  more  lasting  and 
chaper  and  then  finds  fait 
with  them  for  belaving  it. 
Why,  Zir,  who  should  they 
belave  but  them  as  professes 
to  know.  I  don’t  profess 
nothing,  but  I  sometimes 
thinks  a  little  bit.  Things 
went  on  from  one  thiDg  to 
another,  and  I  think  as 
how  if  the  Counsel  had 
Asphelted  the  ole  lot  and 
made  Skating  Rinks  and 
Tenis  Courts  of  the  whole 
place  the  Gentry  would 
have  thought  it  fust-rate, 
and  the  Piper  would  have 
been  easely  paid  ;  but,  Zir, 
the  folks  about  there  noes 
nothing  about  flowers,  only 
as  how  they  be  things  as 
grows  some  how,  and  Jeames 
who  Japans  their  Boots, 
wears  out  their  ole  close  by 
brushing  them,  and  does 
the  larder  dar,  is  thought 
a  sight  more  off  than  us 
poor  fellows.  Why,  Zir, 
would  you  believe  it,  he  has 
to  remember  that  if  there’s 
Salmon  for  dinner,  Cu¬ 
cumber  will  be  wanted  ; 
that  Maister’s  togs  must  be 
ready  by  a  sartain  time, 
and  that  dinner  is  usually 
at  Eight.  Only  think  of  it ! 

Now,  Zir,  to  be  Zerious, 
we  have  to  think  months 
before  hand  about  the  Cucumber,  and  look  out  about 
frosts,  insects,  diseases,  and  I  don’t  know  what ;  and  we 
as  nothing  to  think  off,  oh  dear  no  !  But  never  mind, 
Zir,  we  shall  some  day  be  as  well  off  as  Jeames  and  his 
maister.  But,  Zir,  as  I  said,  the  Royal  taught  those 
people  some  of  these  things,  and  that  artifical  was 
better  than  rale,  so  they  stoped  away  from  its  flower 
shows  and  patronized  the  artifical,  and  they  sartaintly 
do  make  the  artifical  flowers  look  well.  I  once  noed 
a  man  who  wanted  to  make  out  as  he  war  a  Cabbage, 
and  who  spoilt  a  lot  of  these  things  put  in  Pots  for  a 
Gent  by  overwatering  of  ’em  and  wetting  their  foliage  ; 
now,  Zir,  I  wont  say  as  how  I  was  sorry  for  the  Gent, 
for  I  thinks  it  sarved  him  right  for  pretending  he  had 
his  consarvatory  full  of  the  Genuine  Article  when  they 
was  only  made  of  paper  and  orter  have  been  looked 
after  by  his  housemaid.  Why,  I  sees,  Zir,  that  the 


flowers,  whereas  they  are  but  floral  branches,  the 
ordinary  floral  organs  having  quite  disappeared.  Not 
all  flowers  which  thus  change  from  single  to  double 
become  infertile,  but  stocks  are  exceptions.  For  this 
reason  it  is  essential  that  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  best  single  forms,  thinning  of  the 
flowers  by  pinching,  to  promote  robustness  in  the  seed- 
pods,  and  in  every  way  helping  to  create  seed  of  high- 
class  quality. — A.  D.,  Bcdfont. 

- - 

THE  LATE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

Mr.  Editor,  as  I  war  at  the  Royal  Society’s  Show 
in  them  ere  Temple  gardens,  I  thought  as  how 


Cypripedium,  Mrs.  Canhaji. 


you  would  like  to  hear  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  of 
things  in  general.  Well,  as  you  knows,  I  am  what 
some  folks  calls  a  Cabbage,  I  suppose  because  I  am  one 
of  the  sort  as  grows  them  ere  things.  My  Father  was  a 
Cabbage,  so  I  spose  that’s  how  it  war  I  became  one  ; 
they  makes  fun  of  us  when  they  calls  us  names  like 
that,  but  lor,  what  doe  it  signify  ?  Why  Zir,  a  Cabbage 
well  cooked  is  about  as  good  a  thing  a  man  can  eat,  and 
there’s  lots  as  call  us  Cabbages  who  only  pretend  to 
cook  the  rale  thing,  they  never  does  it.  Arter  all  there’s 
lots  of  us  poor  Chaps  as  would  take  the  wind  out  of 
their  sails  at  cooking  cabbage  if  they  would  only  let 
us  show  them.  But  I  say,  Mr.  Editor,  I  thought  as 
how  Horticulture  ment  the  growing  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  as  well  as  flowers  ;  well  then,  why  don’t 
the  Royal  do  more  for  Vegetables  and  Fruit  ?  I  think 
as  it  used  to,  for  I  remembers  a  long,  long  wile  ago 
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folks  in  the  Avenue  at  Covent  Garden  are  going  in  for 
the  Millanery  trade.  Do  you  think,  Zir,  that  the 
dead  don’t  know  the  difference  between  these  and  the 
rale  thing  ?  I  think,  Zir,  that  as  they  have  done  with 
all  shams,  they  don’t  want  to  lay  under  these  sort  of 
gegaws,  and  look  with  scorn  upon  ’em. 

Now,  Zir,  for  the  show ;  I  really  was  glad  to  get  away 
from  that  thing  in  the  road,  opposite  the  arched  way 
leading  to  the  show.  It  did  seem  funy  to  go  through 
into  the  Lawyer’s  Quarters  to  see  a  flower  show,  and 
the  innercense  as  accompanies  it.  Why  if  this  is  the 
place  they  does  their  work,  they  Lawyers  must  have  a 
grand  time  of  it,  and  make  heaps  of  money.  I  was 
frightned,  Zir,  as  how  the  rain  would  keep  the  people 
away,  and  as  how  they  would  not  find  the  place,  not 
seeing  any  intemation  of  the  show  on  the  street 
hordins  ;  but  lauk  !  the  place  was  crowded.  I  heard 
as  how  the  G.  0.  M.  was  there,  but  missed  him  in  the 
crowd.  “Our  Joe”  I  did  see,  and  a  few  of  the  old 
faces  as  I  used  to  know.  The  people  seemed  pleased,  I 
fancy,  Zir,  as  many  of  them  has  so  much  to  do  with 
what’s  artifical,  that  a  sight  of  wot  is  natural  was  a 
treat  to  ’em  ;  and  I  hope,  Zir,  as  it  won’t  be  the  last 
time  as  the  Royal  goes  to  the  city.  These  city  people 
thinks  az  they  noes  best  about  everything,  and  may 
be  they  does.  You  noes,  Zir,  better  than  I  can  tell 
you,  wat  was  there  ;  but  I  thinks  as  the  best  was  done 
with  everything  as  could  be  done.  The  Orchids  war 
grand,  especially  “  The  Baron’s,”  and  the  Roses  good, 
and  so  was  Azalias,  Pelygoniums  and  Calcies  ;  and, 
Zir,  ain’t  it  wonderful  the  colours  that  chap  in  Paris 
gets  into  the  Caladiums,  at  least,  Zir,  I  am  told  the 
new  sorts  come  from  there,  and  those  folks  at  Forest 
Hill  does  them  fust-rate.  Then  our  old  friend  Cannell 
had  a  good  strain  of  Begonias  ;  and  what  a  fine  lot  of 
hardy  flowers  and  Daffodils  they  war!  Why,  Zir,  don’t 
folks  grow  more  of  them  things  ?  They  ain’t  much 
trouble — at  least,  most  of  them.  Master  Barr,  I 
thought,  put  up  his  Narcissus  more  artistic— I  think  as 
that's  the  word — than  Master  Ware;  but  what  a  fine 
lot  both  war.  The  Apples  from  Australia  and  from 
What’s-his-name  in  Sussex  war  good  ;  how  does  Master 
Cheal  keep  them  so  well  ?  Then  there  war  fine  Sea 
Kale  and  Sparrow  Grass  and  taters  from  Malta,  all  good. 
But,  Zir,  why  don’t  the  Royal  do  more  for  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  at  its  shows  ?  Why,  as  you  noes,  Zir, 
at  shows  in  the  country  the  Vegetables  are  thought  a 
lot  of  ;  and  true  it  is,  there’s  a  sight  of  people  as  thinks 
more  of  what  passes  through  the  kitchen  than  of  what 
they  sees  in  the  consarvatory. — A  Country  Callage. 

- — >*«• - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 


Bedding  Out. 

Operations  may  be  commenced  in  real  earnest 
next  week  in  the  flower  garden,  unless  the 
weather  should  prove  particularly  unpropitious,  as 
frequently  happens  in  our  proverbially  changeable 
climate.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  beds 
have  been  dug  up  to  the  winter’s  frost  and  well 
sweetened.  Since  then,  however,  the  soil  will  have 
settled  down,  and  for  the  reception  of  the  summer 
occupants  should  be  forked  over  afresh,  not  necessarily 
deeply,  but  finely  breaking  up  and  pulverising  it  so 
that  the  newly  inserted  plants  may  take  to  it  readily 
and  grow  away  freely.  Finally  rake  the  beds  level  and 
remove  all  rubbish.  Before  a  single  plant  is  inserted 
the  intending  planter  should  mark  off  the  beds  with 
shallowly  drawn  lines  at  regular  intervals,  and  also 
make  marks  at  distances  in  the  lines  where  the  plants 
are  to  be  put.  This  not  only  regulates  the  distances, 
but  the  exact  number  of  plants  required  for  any 
particular  bed  can  be  determined.  Put  all  the  taller 
plants  in  the  centre,  and  the  smaller  ones  towards  the 
sides  and  ends— an  arrangement  which  gives  the  beds 
a  regular  outline  and  a  neatly  finished  appearance. 

Pelargoxiums,  Lobelias,  &c. 

The  stock  of  plants  at  the  amateur’s  command  is 
usually  not  very  extensive,  especially  where  there  are 
no  glass  structures  for  the  preservation  of  tender  plants 
in  winter.  Those  who  are  possessed  of  a  greenhouse 
and  a  few  cold  frames,  can,  however,  accomplish  much 
with  such  things  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias, 
Tropseolums  and  such-like  things.  A  cold  frame  will 
accommodate  Echeverias,  Yiolas,  Pansies,  Calceolarias, 
and  a  host  of  other  subjects.  Many  beautiful  plants 
may  also  be  raised  in  cold  frames  and  planted  out  now, 
capable  of  adorning  the  garden  of  a  king  as  well  as 
that  of  the  peasant.  We  need  only  mention  Dianthus 


chinensis  and  its  numerous  garden  forms,  including 
D.  c.  Heddewigii,  and  D.  c.  diadematus,  Saponaria 
calabrica,  Marigolds  in  variety,  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Heliehrysum  bracteatum  (the 
two  latter  are  Everlastings,  the  Immortelles  of  the 
French),  Stocks,  Asters,  and  a  host  of  other  things, 
which  a  little  forethought,  bred  of  a  love  for  the  plants 
themselves,  will  have  led  the  amateur  to  sow  in  pots 
or  pans  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  By 
this  time  they  should  be  well  hardened  off  by  tilting 
off  the  lights,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  dews  of 
night.  Be  careful  that  every  plant  has  been  thoroughly 
watered  some  little  time  previous  to  planting,  so  that 
the  plants  may  not  only  lift  with  a  good  ball  of  soil, 
but  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  transplanting  into  their 
new  quarters  in  the  beds.  Those  in  pots  even  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  this  respect.  The  forking  up  of 
the  beds  will  generally  bring  fresh  soil  to  the  surface, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  no  watering  will  be  required  before 
planting. 

Axxuals. 

How  often  might  a  bed  or  patch  in  the  border  be 
rendered  beautifully  gay  for  weeks  together  by  the 
judicious  and  proper  planting  or  sowing  of  a  few 
annuals  !  Yet  times  without  number  we  see  the 
attempt  made,  only  to  end  in  failure,  or  at  most  to 
exhibit  an  ephemeral  display  of  flower  during  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  plants, 
which  causes  them  to  develop  one  or  two  trusses  of 
bloom,  and  then  run  to  seed.  Even  should  the  seeds 
appear  bad  when  sown,  inducing  the  sower  to  put 
them  in  thickly,  the  seedlings  should  be  properly 
thinned  out  after  they  have  produced  a  few  rough 
leaves,  and  the  reward  will  come  in  due  time  by  the 
growth  of  dwarf,  sturdy,  branching  plants,  the  side 
shoots  of  which  will  keep  up  a  display  for  a  long  time. 
Avoid  sowing  mixtures  of  annuals  in  the  same  rows,  as 
no  good  can  come  of  it.  All  have  different  habits, 
different  likings,  and  grow  to  different  heights,  so  that 
the  rows  of  mixed  annuals  may  be  compared  to  so  many 
battlefields,  in  which  their  occupants  destroy  one 
another  in  the  life-and-death  competition  for  possession 
of  the  soil. 

Now  is  the  time  to  thin  out  judiciously  all  things 
that  were  sown  last  month,  and  are  now  growing  as 
freely  as  the  dry  nature  of  the  weather  and  the  cold 
nights  will  allow  them.  Transplant  Wallflowers  before 
they  become  too  crowded,  and  perform  the  operation  of 
planting  during  a  wet  time,  or  when  the  ground  has 
been  thoroughly  saturated  with  rain.  Larkspurs, 
Candytufts,  Evening  Primroses,  Foxgloves,  Godetias, 
Clarkias,  Catchflies,  Pimpernels,  and  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  if  sown  outdoors,  should  all  be  thinned  before 
the  seedlings  become  drawn  and  spoiled.  Limnanthes 
Douglasi,  and  blue,  spotted,  and  purplish  black  Nemo- 
philas,  are  also  a  few  of  the  fine  things  that  no  garden 
should  be  without,  and  now  call  for  timely  attention. 

Hoeixg  axd  Weeding. 

Much  labour  will  afterwards  be  prevented  if  the  spring 
crop  of  weeds  is  vigorously  kept  under  by  the  application 
of  the  hoe  and  hand-weeding.  The  Dutch  hoe  is  the 
most  useful  tool  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be  had  of 
various  sizes  to  suit  different  requirements.  Small 
hand  hoes  may  be  used  in  other  cases  where  the  space 
between  the  lines  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  a  larger 
implement.  Between  and  amongst  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  weeding  as  well  as  thinning  will  have  to  be 
executed  by  hand.  After  this  operation,  it  will  prove 
of  great  advantage  to  run  the  hoe  between  the  lines,  so 
as  to  loosen  up  the  soil  after  treading.  This  will 
prevent  the  latter  from  baking,  and  greatly  encourage 
growth.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  time  for  these  operations  is  when  the  surface 
is  dry,  as  then  the  weeds  soon  die,  whether  they  are 
removed  or  not. 

- - 

THE  BROWN  WEEVIL. 

Will  you  allow  me -to  call  the  attention  of  fruit 
growers  and  gardeners  to  this  enemy,  which  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked  by  cultivators  ?  It  is  a  small 
earth-brown  beetle,  which  being  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
is  not  often  detected.  Its  habit  is  to  climb  up  the  trees 
and  bushes  in  the  twilight,  and  to  devour  the  young 
buds  as  they  appear.  In  May,  until  the  buds  sprout, 
the  weevils  will  eat  away  the  bark  from  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  more  especially  from  the  sharp  angles  left  in 
pruning,  leaving  the  ends  bare.  Its  attentions  are  not 
confined  to  one  kind  of  tree,  as  it  may  be  found  upon 
fruit,  nut,  and  many  ornamental  trees,  which  in 
isolated  specimens  it  will  denude  of  its  buds,  so  that 
the  trees  appear  dead.  It  also  affects  Roses,  and  can 
be  found  on  Rhododendrons,  Laurels,  and  such  large¬ 


leaved  evergreens,  where  it  confines  its  attention  to 
young  tender  leaves,  which  afterwards  assume  a 
jagged  appearance. 

It  is  not  a  new  insect,  but  has  always  been  a  native, 
and  has  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  my  object 
in  calling  attention  to  it  is  to  state  that  tar  and 
similar  substances  placed  on  the  bark  will  not  arrest  its 
progress,  and  the  only  effective  remedies  are  : — First,  to 
catch  them  by  night.  One  man  carries  a  lantern,  and 
another  holds  under  the  trees  a  net  or  white  cloth,  and 
the  other  throws  the  lantern  on  the  tree,  when  they  at 
once  fall ;  the  remainder  (in  the  shady  parts)  will  fall 
on  a  sharp  tap  being  given  with  the  hand.  The 
insects  can  then  be  collected  and  killed  with  hot  water  ; 
they  are  so  tenacious  of  life  that  none  of  the  usual 
remedies  will  kill  them.  In  fact,  by  accident  some 
were  shut  up  in  a  tin  box  for  twelve  months,  and  then 
came  forth  lively.  Second,  they  may  be  killed  in  the 
earlier  stages  by  ramming  the  soil  tightly  round  the 
stem  of  the  tree  or  bush,  and  thus  smashing  them, 
but  as  they  become  perfect  insects  they  are  tough, 
and  will  stand  a  great  deal  without  injury. 
Third,  the  soil  round  the  trees  may  be  made  smooth 
with  the  foot,  and  a  few  flat  stones  or  clods  of 
earth  may  be  laid  on  it.  The  insects  will  crawl 
under  this  in  the  daytime,  and  can  be  caught  by 
lifting  the  clods  and  watching  the  soil ;  at  first  none 
may  be  seen,  as  they  are  so  nearly  the  colour  of  the  soil, 
but  they  will  soon  move  to  get  away  from  the  light, 
and  then  can  be  detected  and  caught.  In  my  opinion 
the  orchards  suffer  most  when  a  plantation  of  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Currants,  or  Gooseberries  have  been  removed, 
as  the  insects  then  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
remaining  trees.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  so  abundant 
in  grass  orchards  ;  cleanliness  is  very  important,  as  they 
winter  in  tufts  of  grass,  &c. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  its  Latin  name  is 
Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus,  and  its  allies,  0.  picipes 
and  0.  sulcatus,  are  also  found  on  the  same  deadly 
work  in  its  company— the  latter  is  occasionally  trouble¬ 
some  in  vineries.  As  the  insect  is  now  at  work,  prompt 
measures  should  be  taken,  as  they  will  soon  pair  and 
lay  eggs.  Like  other  insects,  it  passes  through  an  egg 
state  ;  a  larva  or  grub  state  ;  a  chrysalis  ;  and  emerges 
as  a  perfect  insect  or  imago  in  April  or  May,  according 
to  the  weather.  In  the  grub  state  it  also  does  much 
damage  to  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants.  —  George 
Bunyard,  The  Old  Nurseries ,  Maidstone, 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 

Orange  Culture. 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  the  note  on  Orange 
cultivation  in  England  in  The  Gaedexixg  World  of 
February  25th.  This  industry  is  largely  carried  on 
round  Sydney,  especially  in  the  Parramatta  and  Lane 
Cove  (Gordon)  districts.  Some  fruit  from  the  former 
place  has  been  sent  to  London,  but  not  with  very 
encouraging  results,  I  believe,  in  some  cases.  The 
sort  most  esteemed  here  is  the  Navel  (Bahia),  but  it  is 
little  grown,  as  the  tree  is  not  prolific.  These  Oranges 
are  often  retailed  at  6 d.  each  in  Sydney. 

No  one  now  thinks  of  planting  any  trees  but  those 
worked  on  stocks,  and  budded  ones  are  most  in  favour. 
If  grafted,  rind-grafting  is  said  to  be  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  process.  The  wood  of  the  stock  must  not  be 
split,  sloped,  or  notched,  as  in  grafting  Apples,  &c. 
The  wood  of  the  Orange  is  said  not  to  unite  freely  with 
that  of  the  stock  unless  budded.  The  favourite  stock 
is  that  known  here  as  the  Common  Lemon,  and  is  used 
for  the  whole  Citrus  family.  Whence  it  came  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  hybrid, 
and  the  surface  of  the  fruit  is  very  uneven  ;  the  “nose ” 
is  not  so  prominent  as  that  of  the  Lemon  ;  the  skin 
and  flesh  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  only  moderately  acid. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  surviving  misfortunes  and  neglect 
which  would  be  fatal  to  Oranges  and  true  Lemons. 

At  Gordon  I  saw  fine  Orange  trees  from  seed,  fourteen 
years  old,  which  were  only  just  bringing  a  crop,  whereas 
the  worked  trees  will  bear  in  about  four  years  from  the 
time  the  stock  seed  is  sown.  The  stocks  are,  of  course, 
all  seedlings.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  sending  some  plants 
home  next  winter  or  the  following,  and  if  auy  one 
should  be  desirous  of  trying  this  stock,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  include  some  small  seedlings  of  it.  There  is 
a  large-fruited  kind  of  Tangierine  grown  here,  and 
known  as  the  Thorny  Mandarin,  which  is  of  exquisite 
flavour  when  ripened  on  the  tree,  but  it  would  not 
stand  a  voyage,  as  it  soon  becomes  dry  and  insipid. 
The  tree  is  very  prolific.  Another  sort,  of  not  so  fine 
flavour,  is  the  Emperor  Mandarin.  I  presume  both 
have  been  imported  direct  from  China. 
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The  Japanese  Date  Plum. 

A  fruit  likely  to  be  largely  planted  here  shortly  is  the 
Japanese  Date  Plum  (Diospyros),  of  which  some  eight 
or  nine  varieties  are  now  procurable.  I  find  the  trees 
are  being  imported  in  thousands  from  Japan,  and  I 
believe  some  few  are  being  propagated  here.  The  fruits 
are  usually  retailed  in  the  shops  at  one  shilling  each. 
They  require  to  be  perfectly  ripe,  otherwise  they  are 
extremely  acid  and  astringent,  hence  the  marketing  is 
a  matter  of  some  little  difficulty. 

We  are  just  going  through  a  long  spell  of  dry 
weather,  and  there  is  very  little  moisture  left  in  the 
ground,  even  at  a  depth  of  two  feet. — C.  B.,  Sydney, 
April  16th. 

- - 

OUR  RUBBISH  HEAPS. 

In  gardens  generally,  an  out-of-the-way  corner  is  the 
receptacle  for  all  garden  refuse  and  rubbish  from 
different  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  is,  I  fear,  a  spot 
ofttimes  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  nuisance  in  the  eyes 
of  all  concerned.  It  is  little  thought  of  or  cared  for 
until  the  accumulation  either  becomes  obnoxious  to  the 
nasal  organs  or  a  great  eyesore,  especially  near  large 
towns,  where  space  is  too  limited  to  allow  any  portion 
to  be  utilised  for  this  purpose.  The  sanitary  authorities 
having  strict  orders  concerning  such  matters,  some 
radical  means  must,  of  course,  be  adopted  for  quick 
riddance  of  all  decomposing  matter.  Again,  in  many 
of  our  open  country  places,  the  family  residence, 
pleasure  grounds,  and  vegetable  gardens  are  all  in  such 
close  proximity  that— as  the  first  head  gardener  I 
served  under  told  me  when  I  had  deposited  some  refuse 
in  that  quarter  in  a  rather  dilatory  manner — even  the 
rubbish  heap  should  present  a  tidy  appearance. 

But  it  requires  watchful  care  and  good  management 
to  convert  this  apparent  heap  of  rubbish  into  ammonia, 
water,  and  various  mineral  ingredients,  such  as  phos¬ 
phates,  potash,  sulphates,  &c.,  which  are  most  welcome 
compounds  for  returning  again  to  our  gardens  to  assist 
in  the  proper  development  of  plant  and  vegetable  life, 
and  much  more  to  our  advantage  than,  as  is  often  the 
case,  when  allowed  to  remain  so  long  as  space  or 
conditions  will  permit.  Horses  and  carts  are  required 
in  the  latter  case  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  to  some  far- 
distant  spot,  where  it  will  cease  to  be  a  public  nuisance. 
It  can  here  be  allowed  to  decay  at  leisure  into  humus, 
the  soluble  being  washed  into  the  ground,  and  the 
volatile  wafted  into  the  air,  thus  forming  different 
gases,  which  are  returned  in  due  time,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  air  and  rain,  to  the  earth’s  surface,  but,  I  fear, 
sparingly  to  the  quarters  from  whence  taken.  This  is 
a  great  waste,  too  often  indulged  in,  even  where  every 
convenience  is  at  hand  for  utilising  the  same,  and  to 
good  purpose,  with  proper  management.  In  many 
instances,  this  heap  of  refuse,  when  becoming  objec¬ 
tionable  for  various  reasons,  instead  of  being  subjected 
to  the  above  stringent  method,  undergoes  a  sharp  pre¬ 
paration  by  turning  the  whole,  and  adding  a  liberal 
dressing  of  lime  to  pulverise  and  hasten  decay.  It  can 
afterwards  be  used  for  different  garden  crops  to 
advantage. 

But  the  most  useful  method  of  preparing  and 
utilising  these  unwholesome  masses,  and  one  which 
has  been  put  into  practice  by  us  for  some  years,  is  to 
keep  a  fire  going  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  thereby 
charring  all  and  sundry  that  comes  to  this  spot. 
Scores  of  cartloads  are  procured  annually  from  the 
remains  of  old  potting  soil,  refuse,  plants,  prunings, 
sweepings  from  the  pleasure  grounds,  &c.,  all  of  which 
goes  through  the  fire  to  be  purified  from  all  fungus  and 
disease.  By  an  occasional  turning,  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  whole  ingredients,  picking  out  the  stones  as  the 
work  proceeds,  a  large  heap  of  valuable  ashes  and  small 
bits  of  charcoal  fit  for  immediate  use  will  be  the  result. 
These  will  be  found  most  useful  for  covering  many 
garden  seeds  and  mixing  with  potting  soils.  "We  use 
it  freely  for  early  Potatos  in  pits  and  frames,  obtaining 
beautifully  clean  and  well-flavoured  tubers  of  good  size. 

This  brings  to  my  remembrance  a  case  where  an 
early  batch  of  Potatos  was  rendered  useless  for  the 
dining-room  through  being  planted  in  a  compost  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  flavour  of  decaying  Onions,  which 
had  been  thrown  on  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  the  soil 
used  again  before  being  thoroughly  pulverised.  The 
tubers  had  a  strong  Onion  flavour  after  being  cooked, 
which  caused  no  small  commotion  between  chef  and 
gardener  before  the  cause  was  detected.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  it  is  in  many  gardens  almost  out  of  the 
question  to  have  fires  continually  going,  the  odour 
therefrom  being  very  objectionable,  yet,  taking  advantage 
of  favourable  opportunities,  with  the  wind  in  the  right 
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direction,  these  difficulties  can  be  somewhat  surmounted. 
Last  year  we  potted  up  a  batch  of  500  Strawberries  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  the  above,  adding  one  part  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  matter  from  earth  closets, 
having  the  appearance  of  fine  black  mould,  two  parts 
good  pasture-loam,  well  mixed  and  kept  under  cover 
some  months  before  using,  with  results  so  highly 
satisfactory  as  to  ensure  repetition  of  the  same  method, 
using  soil  from  a  heap  of  the  above  already  in  store. 

All  who  carry  out  the  above  details  in  thus  making 
use  of  all  garden  refuse,  will,  I  feel  convinced,  con¬ 
sidering  the  little  labour  bestowed,  be  amply  repaid  in 
obtaining  large  heaps  of  good  useful  ingredients, 
instead  of  what  is  ofttimes  an  offensive  mass. — J.  F.  D. 

- ->K— - 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

What  are  they  coming  to  1 
This  is  the  question  I  put  to  myself  as  I  walked  through 
one  of  Mr.  Henry  Cannell’s  houses  of  Begonias  in  his 
remarkable  nursery,  at  Swanley,  a  few  days  ago. 
What  size,  what  form,  what  substance,  and  what 
diversity  of  colour  can  be  seen  in  the  single  varieties  ! 
And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  doubles  ?  Some  are  as 
large  and  full  as  Hollyhocks,  some  have  blossoms  like 
Camellias,  others  resemble  in  shape  and  symmetry  the 
double  Persian  Ranunculuses  that  were  so  popular  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  now,  alas  !  so  seldom 
seen.  The  half  expanded  beds  of  one  variety  resemble 
those  of  a  Tea  Rose.  What  a  variety  of  colours  also  ! 
Some  of  the  tints  of  orange  are  delightful  in  the 
extreme.  Anyone  who  washes  to  realise  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  Begonias  are  grown  by  Mr.  Cannell 
should  pay  a  visit  to  his  nursery,  for  they  can  be  seen 
there  by  the  thousand— from  tiny  plants  just  pricked 
off  from  the  seed  pans  to  plants  of  large  size  from 
two  and  three-year-old  bulbs,  that  are  producing  won¬ 
derful  heads  of  bloom.  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  say  that  Begonias  are  grown  at  Swanley  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  In  order  to  meet  the  great  demand, 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  enormous  numbers  of  seedlings 
annually,  and  of  these  the  very  best  types  are  selected 
for  seeding,  and  also  for  potting  for  another  season. 
The  strain  Mr.  Cannell  grows  has  one  good  quality— a 
robust  and  yet  compact  short-jointed  habit.  Ten  years 
ago,  and  even  less,  Begonias  had  a  tall  and  lanky 
habit  of  growth  ;  but  by  means  of  careful  selection,  the 
habit  of  growth  has  been  improved  concurrently  with  a 
bettering  of  the  size,  form,  and  substance  of  the 
blossoms,  and  now,  so  marked  is  the  advance,  that  the 
question  may  well  be  put,  What  are  they  coming  to  ? 
and  it  is  a  very  proper  question  to  put.  I  think  that 
at  no  great  distant  date  the  blossoms  of  the  single 
types  will  approach  in  form  those  of  the  zonal  Pelar¬ 
gonium.  I  could  see  evidences  of  this  in  some  of  the 
later  seedlings  at  the  Swanley  Nurseries. 

I  like  Mr.  Cannell’s  method  of  starting  the  bulbs 
into  growth  ;  they  are  well  preserved  through  the 
winter,  and  as  the  time  approaches  when  they  will 
start  into  growth,  they  are  laid  out  on  a  bed  in  one  of 
the  propagating  houses,  and  as  soon  as  signs  of  growth 
set  in  they  are  potted.  Mr.  Cannell  states  that  he 
rarely  has  a  tuber  decay  from  following  this  plan. 
The  fact  is,  as  soon  as  potted,  they  begin  to  put 
forth  roots,  and  then  grow  away  merrily.  But 
anyone  interested  in  Begonias  should  see  the 
Swanley  collection,  and  then  the  beauty  and  high 
decorative  value  of  the  tuberous  types  can  be  rightly 
appreciated, — R.  D. 

- - 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  principal  awards  made  at  the  exhibition  held  from 
the  25th  to  the  31st  ult.  were  as  follows  : — Prize  of 
Honour — ASevres  Object  of  Art,  given  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  :  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  for  Orchids.  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  :  to  M.  Charles  Yerdier,  Ivry,  Paris,  for 
standard  and  bush  Roses.  A  second  Gold  Medal  given 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  :  to  M.  Moser, 
nurseryman,  Versailles,  for  hardy  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas.  Gold  Medal  from  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  : 
to  M.  Leon  Duval,  nurseryman,  Versailles,  for  Orchids. 
Gold  Medal  from  Dr.  Andry  :  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin  & 
Co.,  Paris,  for  annuals,  plants,  and  vegetables.  Gold 
Medal  from  Marechal  Vaillant :  to  M.  Bleu,  Paris,  for 
Caladiums  and  Bertolonias.  Gold  Medal  given  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.  :  to  M.  Leveque,  Ivry,  Paris, 
for  Roses.  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  lady  patronesses  : 
to  M.  Debrie-Laehaume,  Paris,  for  bouquets  and  floral 
compositions.  Gold  Medal  of  the  City  of  Paris  :  to  the 
Kitchen  Gardeners’  Mutual  Help  Society  of  the  Seine 
for  various  vegetables.  Gold  Medal  given  by  M. 
Massange  :  to  M.  Chantin,  Paris,  for  Palms  andCycads; 
and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  society  :  to  Madame  Block, 
Brussels,  for  greenhouse  plants. 


Double  Poeticus  Nareiss. 

Of  all  the  family  this  seems  to  be  the  most  useful, 
simply  because  it  turns  in  when  every  other  member  of 
the  tribe  is  over.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  fine  and 
double,  almost  resembling  those  of  the  Gardenia. 
Scores  of  acres  of  ground  beneath  fruit  trees  are  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  these  double  white  Daffodils  in  some 
London  market  gardens— indeed,  far  more  of  space 
than  is  given  to  any  other  of  the  Narcissus  tribe.  The 
clumps  are  broken  up  and  re-planted  about  every  third  or 
fourth  year,  so  that  in  any  well-arranged  garden  there 
is  a  considerable  breadth  being  broken  up  every  season. 
Deep  planting  helps  to  check  early  blooming,  so  that 
in  this  way,  as  also  from  re-planting  a  breadth  every 
year,  the  flowering  season  is  greatly  prolonged.  The 
bulbs  have  made  such  good  growth  that  they  seem  to 
be  none  the  worse  for  the  baking  they  received  last 
summer — indeed,  Narcissi  generally  seem  to  have 
suffered  nothing  from  last  year’s  drought. — A.  D. 

How  to  Soften  Hard  Water. 

A  contrivance  for  softening  hard  water,  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gordon,  Greville  Lodge, 
Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham,  is  now  in  use  in  his 
Orchid  houses  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
ordinary  filtered  water  by  precipitating  the  chalk  held 
in  suspension  by  it.  The  invention  consists  of  some 
zinc  tanks  erected  above  the  large  brick  one  sunk  in 
the  ground  or  beneath  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  from 
which  the  water  is  dipped  for  use.  To  30  gals,  of 
water  14  lbs.  of  quicklime  is  added,  making,  of  course, 
a  very  strong  solution.  The  latter  is  allowed  to  run 
into  a  mixing  tank,  which  is  supplied  with  a  constant 
stream  from  the  main,  at  the  rate  of  one  part]  of  the 
solution  to  four  or  five  of  ordinary  filtered  water.  The 
mixing  of  the  two  causes  the  whole  of  the  chalk  to 
become  precipitated  in  a  solid  form,  and  the  purified 
water  then  runs  into  the  tank  from  which  it  is  dipped 
either  for  watering  the  Orchids  or  for  syringing  them. 
An  examination  of  the  Cattleyas  showed  them  to  be 
perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  the  deposit  of  lime  with 
which  all  the  plants  become  disfigured  when  syringed 
with  ordinary  filtered  water. 

The  Hungarian  Bitter  Vetch. 

A  form  of  this  variable  plant  has  been  flowering  finely 
for  some  time  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm,  Tottenham.  It  is  the  Orobus  pannonicus  varius 
of  botanists,  although  the  second  name  is  frequently 
omitted  in  the  gardens  where  it  is  grown.  It  is  a  pretty 
Vetch,  but  by  no  means  common.  The  standard  or 
upper  petal  is  pale  rose,  while  the  wings  and  keel  are 
yellow.  The  stems  are  little,  if  at  all,  branched,  and 
grow  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  height,  flowering  in 
May. 

Aubrietia  deltoidea,  var.  Leichtlini. 

On  p.  600  Aubrietia  Hendersoni  is  mentioned  as  being 
the  best  coloured  one  we  have  ;  there  is,  however,  one 
which  is  far  more  distinct  than  all  the  other  blue  ones, 
and  which,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  well  known.  It  is 
A.  deltoidea,  var.  Leichtlini,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of 
a  most  beautiful  red,  which  gets  darker  as  the  flowers 
grow  older.  As  they  expand  there  is  a  yellow  eye,  but 
this  afterwards  disappears  and  changes  into  a  dark 
purple.  It  flowers  as  freely  as  the  others,  and  enjoys  a 
good  place  on  the  rockery,  as  is  shown  by  the  plant  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. — F.  J.  Goemans. 

Combretum  purpureum. 

Notwithstanding  that  several  species  of  this  genus 
are  grown,  or  attempted  to  be  grown  in  this  country, 
we  seldom  see  them  in  flower.  The  present  is  one  of 
the  species  to  which  this  fact  particularly  applies,  and 
although  we  occasionally  see  it  as  a  pot  plant  in  stoves, 
it  may  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground 
from  the  fact  that  it  seldom  or  never  blooms.  At 
Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  we  noticed  it  the  other 
day  planted  out  against  the  back  wall  of  a  stove,  and 
flowering  beautifully.  The  individual  blooms  are 
comparatively  of  small  size,  but  produced  in  great 
numbers  in  dense  unilateral  panicles  or  compound 
racemes  from  the  lateral  branches  that  hang  away  from 
the  wall.  The  specific  name  does  not  apply,  as  the 
corollas  are  scarlet,  while  the  longly  exserted  stamens 
are  crimson.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong,  leathery, 
evergreen,  and  the  plant  constitutes  a  beautiful  climber 
when  planted  out  and  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed. 
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Kennedya  nigricans. 

Although  this  species  cannot  be  compared  to  K.  pros¬ 
trata  Marryatse,  -which  we  figured  a  short  time  ago, 
and  described  as  a  perpetual-flowering  plant  in  a  green¬ 
house  where  the  temperature  was  sufficiently  high  in 
-winter,  yet  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  flowers 
from  their  peculiar  colour,  which  may  be  described  as 
an  intense  violet-purple,  and  almost  black,  as  the 
specific  name  implies.  The  standard  is,  however,  the 
centre  of  interest,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  its  upper  and 
inner  surface  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  forming  a  large, 
conspicuous  and  well-defined  blotch,  surrounded  by 
black.  The  yellow  is  also  entirely  confined  to  the 
upper  surface,  and  black  takes  its  place  on  the  reverse 
side,  showing,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  subjects, 
that  the  two  surfaces,  with  regard  to  colour,  have  little 
or  no  affinity.  Crocuses,  Orchids,  and  many  other 
subjects  often  exhibit  this  phenomenon. 

Pteris  serrulata  compacta. 

Of  all  the  numerous  forms  of  P.  serrulata  now  in 
cultivation,  none  are  more  serviceable  or  beautiful  than 
the  subject  of  this  note.  It  was  raised  in  Mr.  H.  B. 
May’s  Nursery  at  Upper  Edmonton,  where  it  is  now 
grown  in  quantity,  and  is  in  season  at  all  periods  of 
the  year — summer  or  winter.  The  Major  or  Chiswick 
variety  is  a  grand  form  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  allow  of  its  proper  development,  but  the  subject  of 
this  note  is  dwarf,  beautifully  crested  and  tasselled  at 
the  apex,  and,  as  the  varietal  name  implies,  compact 
in  habit.  This,  together  with  its  hardiness  and  suit¬ 
ability  as  a  decorative  plant  for  any  purpose,  are  its 
chief  recommendations,  and  good  ones  they  are.  As 
a  market  plant,  it  probably  has  few  equals  amongst 
Perns  for  the  amount  of  bad  usage  which  it  will  bear. 

The  Nodding  Globe  Mallow. 

A  fine  plant  of  Sphaeralcea  nutans,  to  which  the  above 
popular  name  is  applied,  seems  to  he  continually  in 
flower  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  in  the  Nymphsea 
house,  where  the  moist  tropical  conditions  seem  to  suit 
it  admirably.  It  was  apparently  introduced  from 
Guatemala  in  1852,  but  is  by  no  means  common  in  this 
country  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  other  introductions,  it  simply  manages  to 
eke  out  an  existence  with  us  by  finding  its  way 
to  a  few  places  such  as  Pendell  Court,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  real  Befugium  Botanicum  for  an  endless 
host  of  things.  The  flowers  are  large,  scarlet-crimson, 
and  in  general  appearance  resemble  an  Abutilon.  The 
leaves  are  five-lobed  and  whitish  underneath,  with 
felted  hairs,  similar  to  many  others  of  the  Mallow 
family. 

Cassia  australis. 

Under  this  name  a  species  of  Cassia  is  grown  at 
Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  and  which  at  the  present 
time  is  a  picture  of  beauty.  The  species  evidently 
grows  slowly  even  when  planted  out  in  a  bed,  and  a 
plant  several  years  in  its  present  position  would  now 
measure  about  3  ft.  to  3£  ft.  in  height,  and  forms  a 
dense  erect  hush,  amply  furnished  with  evergreen 
leaves  that  are  divided  into  linear  leaflets — the  whole 
having  a  graceful  appearance.  The  flowers  are  golden 
yellow,  most  abundant,  and  borne  in  axillary  racemes 
or  umbels,  which,  although  containing  hut  a  few 
blooms  each,  are  very  plentifully  distributed  over  the 
plant,  rendering  it  an  object  at  once  conspicuous  and 
attractive. 

Sagittaria  montevidensis  alba. 

The  typical  form  of  this  South  American  plant  has 
large  white  flowers  with  a  conspicuous  brownish 
crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and  when 
grown  in  good  form,  it  is  a  magnificent  plant.  Seedlings 
of  this  plant  exhibit  considerable  variation,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  blotch  ;  and  a  specimen 
we  noticed  the  other  day  at  Pendell  Court  was  pure 
white.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in  pots  as  a  stove  or 
greenhouse  aquatic,  hut  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  develops  magnificent  proportions  when  planted  out 
in  a  bed  on  the  edge  of  a  tank  in  a  stove,  or  where  it 
can  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  such  as  Sagit- 
tarias  like.  Under  these  conditions  we  have  seen  the 
leaves  with  blades  measuring  18  ins.  or  2  ft.  in  length, 
and  correspondingly  broad.  Plants  of  these  dimensions, 
as  might  be  expected,  send  up  magnificent  racemes  of 
bloom.  Those  who  desire  a  pretty  aquatic  of  smaller 
dimensions,  have  only  to  grow  the  plant  in  a  pot,  and 
stand  it  upon  a  reversed  pot  or  pile  of  bricks  in  a  tank, 
when  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  will  grow  only  to  a 
moderate  size,  and  flower  freely  enough. 


The  Green-winged  Orchis. 

Orchis  Morio  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  in  many  of 
the  Kentish  meadows  and  downs.  "When  seen  in  good 
bold  masses  the  purple  or  mulberry-coloured  flowers 
have  a  very  pretty  and  conspicuous  appearance.  In 
colouring,  the  flowers  vary  but  little,  for  as  well  as  the 
normal  purple  I  have  only  detected  one  really  perma¬ 
nent  form,  and  in  that  the  flowers  are  of  a  most  distinct 
and  pleasing  light  pink  colour.  It  is  quite  distinct 
and  permanent,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
collection  of  flowering  plants,  but  particularly  where 
those  of  low  growth  are  in  demand.  Planted  in  good 
rich  loam  to  which  some  calcareous  matter  is  added, 
this  pretty  Orchid  will  do  well  in  any  garden  ;  and  as 
it  is  readily  procured  and  easily  grown,  as  well  as 
highly  ornamental,  is  worthy  of  extended  notice.  Some 
of  your  amateur  readers  would  do  well  to  go  in 
for  the  culture  of  this  and  other  of  our  native 
Orchids,  and  a  ten  years’  experience  bids  me  say  they 
would  not,  on  the  results,  be  disappointed. — A.  D. 
Webster. 

Mountain  Centaury. 

On  seeing  this  fine  old-fashioned  herbaceous  plant  we 
are  greatly  tempted  to  speak  of  the  Mountain  Corn¬ 
flower,  from  the  general  resemblance  of  the  flower-heads 
to  those  of  C.  cyanus,  the  true  Cornflower,  an  equally 
familiar  favourite  in  gardens.  C.  montanus  is  also 
known  locally  as  Bluebottle  and  Spider-web,  the  latter 
allusion  being  taken  from  the  cottony  hairs  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  leaves,  especially  in  the  young  state. 
For  many  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  only 
the  typical  blue  form,  together  with  a  rose-coloured 
variety  (C.  m.  rosea)  and  a  white  form  (C.  m.  alba). 
Now,  Mr.  T.  S.  "Ware  sends  us  from  Tottenham 
a  box  of  seedlings,  including  all  intermediate 
shades,  just  as  we  find  in  C.  cyanus.  The  deeper 
blue-rayed  heads  have  purple  disk  florets  and  violet 
anthers,  while  the  rose  and  red  varieties  merely  exhibit 
two  shades  of  those  colours.  In  some  the  blue  rays 
have  faded  to  a  pale  mauve,  while  the  disk  florets  are 
pale  rose.  The  anthers  always  maintain  their  deep 
violet  tint,  even  when  both  disk  and  ray  florets  are 
pure  white,  and  the  contrast  in  the  latter  case  is  very 
striking.  The  tubular  structure  formed  by  their  union 
projects  out  of  the  florets,  reminding  one  of  the  fungus 
called  Ergot,  which  so  affects  the  seed  and  seed  vessels 
of  various  grasses  that  they  grow  out  into  long,  black, 
curved,  horn-like  processes.  The  flower-heads  of  all 
the  varieties  apparently  are  fragrant,  though  not 
powerful.  The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  being 
readily  propagated  by  division,  and  flowers  freely  every 
year  in  any  garden  soil.  As  cut  flowers  the  heads  are 
both  beautiful  and  durable. 

Viola,  Skylark. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  a  stock  of  several  hundreds 
of  this  pretty  variety  has  been  a  mass  of  bloom.  The 
name  is  well  applied,  for  as  amongst  birds  the  skylark 
is  the  first  to  sing,  so  its  floral  namesake  may  claim  to 
be  one  of  the  first  of  the  Violas  to  unfold  its  flowers. 
Its  compact  habit,  freedom,  and  good-sized  white 
blooms  prettily  edged  with  blue,  recommend  it  as  one 
of  the  best  for  early  spring  bedding.  — B.  L. 

Amicia  zygomeria. 

Owing  to  the  beautiful  character  of  the  foliage,  we 
have  seen  this  plant  grown  for  various  purposes,  and  it 
looks  handsome  in  either  case.  The  sub-tropical  beds 
in  some  of  the  London  parks  are  rendered  gay  by  it  in 
the  height  of  our  summer  season  ;  but  under  those 
conditions  it  never  flowers,  and  is  only  used  as  a  fine- 
foliaged  plant.  The  leaves  have  two  pairs  of  curiously 
obovate  or  wedge-shaped  leaflets  of  a  beautiful  glaucous 
colour.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft., 
when  they  look  grand  with  their  ample  and  unfamiliar¬ 
looking  foliage.  Flowers  are  only  produced  when  the 
stems  attain  these  stately  dimensions,  which  they 
sometimes  do  when  grown  against  a  wall  in  the  open 
air.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  our  season,  they  do  not 
flower  very  plentifully  under  these  conditions,  as  the 
soft  stems  get  killed  to  the  ground  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  grow  up  again  from  the  rootstock  the 
following  spring.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  George 
Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  grows  it  planted 
out  in  the  cool  conservatory,  and  from  its  not  getting 
killed  down  under  these  conditions  it  is  now  flowering 
freely.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  two  to  six  on 
axillary  pedicels,  are  of  large  size  and  yellow,  with 
small  purple  wings. 


The  Golden-Fruited  Ivy. 

Many  years  ago  Loudon  described  this  plant  as  growing 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  (now  the  Royal 
Horticultural)  at  Chiswick.  After  the  lapse  of  many 
years  it  has  again  found  its  way  there,  and  is  now 
fruiting  freely.  Almost  every  shoot  is  terminated  by  a 
heavy  bunch  of  golden  yellow  berries  about  the  size  of 
currants,  and  tipped  by  a  black  line — the  scar  of  the 
fallen  flowers  which  performed  their  work  last  autumn. 
The  golden-fruited  Ivy  is,  of  course,  Hedera  Helix 
arborescens  flava,  an  arboreal  form  of  the  common  Ivy, 
with  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  type.  The 
leaves  are  also  more  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  than  the 
ordinary  tree  form.  It  is  hampered  by  a  confusing 
synonymy — one  name  being  H.  H.  chrysoearpa,  in 
reference  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  in  another  case 
it  is  named  H.  poetica,  or  the  Poet’s  Ivy,  as  the  poet 
spoke  of  the  yellow-berried  Ivy.  It  forms  an  upright 
bush,  and  is  very  effective  for  the  front  row  of  a 
shrubbery,  or  is  even  more  interesting  as  an  isolated 
bush  on  the  lawn.  This  form  has  long  been  known  and 
is  a  native  of  the  North  of  India. 

Sutherlandia  frutescens. 

"When  in  fruit  one  cannot  help  remarking  the  strong 
similarity  of  this  plant  to  a  Colutea,  and  being,  in  fact, 
closely  allied  to  that  genus,  is  sometimes  distributed  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  C.  frutescens.  The  bladdery 
seed-pods  are  boat-shaped,  green,  and  measure  2  ins. 
long  by  1  in.  across.  It  bears  racemes  of  large,  conspic¬ 
uous  scarlet  flowers,  and  being  a  native  of  the  Cape,  is 
known  as  Bladder  Senna  of  the  Cape.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  considered  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  is 
almost  hardy,  and  forms  a  beautiful  dwarf  shrub,  which 
when  wintered  in  a  cold  house  and  planted  out  in 
spring,  flowers  beautifully.  Instead  of  the  glaring 
mass  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  that  usually  fill  the 
flower-garden  in  summer,  a  fine  effect  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  planting  out  this  and  similar  subjects  that  at 
the  present  time  are  almost  banished  from  our  gardens. 
Having  almost  finished  flowering,  it  is  now  fruiting 
freely  in  the  cool  conservatory  at  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Shading. — With  the  material  increase  of  sunlight  and 
heat  attention  must  be  paid  to  shading  ;  but  particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  this  is  not  overdone,  as  an 
equal  amount  of  harm  is  caused  when  by  reason  of 
too  heavy  and  too  long-continued  shading  the  plants 
become  drawn  and  leggy,  which  happens  through 
excessive  crowding.  Early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  all  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  with  few 
exceptions,  enjoy  the  sunshine,  which  adds  materially 
to  their  substance,  rendering  the  stems  short  jointed 
and  evergreen  leaves  leathery  in  texture.  If  roller 
blinds  are  used  they  should  be  of  the  thinnest  material, 
and  never  used  except  when  actually  required.  Per¬ 
manent  shading  should  always  be  avoided  in  the  case 
of  stoves  and  greenhouses,  as  it  is  detrimental  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  the  plants,  but  is  unsightly. 

Caladiums  and  Crotons  best  assume  the  varied 
tints  and  colours  by  which  the  different  varieties  are 
characterised  when  exposed  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
sunshine.  The  former  have  now  obtained  considerable 
size,  and  the  cultivator  will  do  well  to  see  that  they 
have  plenty  of  room  and  are  fully  exposed  on  all  sides 
to  the  light.  No  class  of  plants  is  more  benefited 
by  good  exposure  than  Ferns,  although  this  fact  is 
altogether  overlooked  in  many  establishments.  This 
becomes  particularly  evident  when  Ferns  are  used  in 
quantity  for  cutting  purposes.  Those  that  are  grown 
in  a  high  temperature  and  much  shaded  will  have  thin 
and  flabby  fronds,  soon  perishing  when  cut ;  whereas 
those  that  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  exposure  in 
properly  ventilated  houses  will  be  leathery  in  texture, 
and  prove  durable  when  cut. 

Climbers. — These  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  keep 
them  within  due  bounds.  Thinning  out  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  shoots  should  be  the  order  of  the  day 
rather  then  what  may  be  termed  pruning  proper,  if 
good  results  are  expected.  Allamandas,  Dipladenias, 
Passifloras,  Clerodendrons,  Thunbergias  and  similar 
things  flower  freely  only  when  allowed  to  ramble  at  full 
length.  If  not  regulated,  however,  they  soon  form  an 
entangled  mass  excluding  light  from  the  body  of  the 
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house,  which  is  always  occupied  with  other  and  valu¬ 
able  plants  that  must  not  have  their  requirements 
ignored. 

Impatiens  Sultani. — The  propagation  of  this  plant 
may  readily  be  effected  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  old 
plants  may  be  cut  back  or  pruned  into  shape,  re-potted 
and  grown  on  again.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  by  raising  a  fresh  batch  of  plants  from  seed, 
sowing  the  latter  according  to  the  time  the  plants  are 
required  to  be  in  flower.  Being  naturally  of  a  branch¬ 
ing  and  bushy  habit,  this  Balsam  requires  much  less 
care  to  produce  bushy  and  compact  specimens  than  the 
common  species,  which  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  skill  and  experience  at  the  hands  of  the  grower 
whether  amateur  or  professional  to  maintain  the  plants 
in  a  sturdy  short-jointed  condition.  Impatiens  Sultani 
must  not,  however,  be  neglected,  but  potted  off  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  show  the  rough  leaf,  and  again  when 
the  pot  becomes  filled  with  roots.  Keep  them  near 
the  light,  and  leave  plenty  of  space  between  the  plants, 
to  allow  of  a  regular  development  and  to  admit  light. 
Do  not  permit  them  to  become  dry,  otherwise  the 
foliage  soon  assumes  a  yellowish  tint,  entirely  spoiling 
the  appearance  of  “the  plants. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas. — The  earlier  flowered  plants  that  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  warm  pit  or  vinery  some  time  ago  to 
stimulate  or  urge  on  the  young  growth  will  have  in 
many  cases  completed  it,  and  when  this  has  happened 
remove  the  plants  to  a  cooler  house  or  pit,  where  an 
abundant  ventilation  can  be  given  to  harden  the  newly 
made  shoots  and  foliage.  In  doing  this  be  careful  that 
the  tender  young  leaves  do  not  get  scorched  or  browned 
by  exposure  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the  close 
and  moist  atmosphere  from  which  they  were  taken 
will  have  rendered  them  highly  susceptible  of  injury 
from  extremes  of  opposite  conditions.  Later  batches 
of  plants  that  have  now  finished  flowering  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  early  kinds,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere  to  make  their  growth. 

Climbers. — Attend  to  the  regulation  and  thinning 
of  greenhouse  subjects  as  advised  for  stove  climbers. 
Such  things  as  Lapagerias,  Passifloras,  Tacsonias, 
Plumbago,  Fuchsias,  and  other  cool  house  climbers, 
seeing  that  growth  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  the 
temperature  is  naturally  high,  will  require  more 
copious  supplies  of  water  than  they  have  done  for  some 
time  past.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  plants 
are  grown  in  narrow  borders,  but  more  so  where  the 
plants  are  grown  in  pots. 

Pelargoniums,  &c. — Summer-flowering  plants  in 
the  hurry  of  the  present  time  should  not  be  neglected. 
Pot  on  Pelargoniums  of  the  zonal  class  where  they 
require  it,  also  young  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  C.  frutescens  type,  Celosias,  Gomphrenas,  and 
similar  things  that  are  required  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  decorative  purposes. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — In  many  cases  the  thinning  of  these  will 
be  completed,  especially  where  it  is  done  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  A  medium  course  should  be  adopted — 
that  is,  they  should  be  thinned  where  there  is  an 
indication  of  which  will  be  the  best  berries.  Some 
have  not  yet  completed  or  even  commenced  the 
operation,  and  to  those  growers  the  above  remarks  still 
apply.  Mulch  the  borders  so  as  to  prevent  rapid 
evaporation  during  dry  and  warm  weather,  which  we 
may  expect  will  now  be  plentiful.  If  good  manure  is 
used,  so  much  the  better,  as  in  watering  no  other 
manuring  is  necessary,  and  the  occasional  heavy 
waterings  that  are  given  will  wash  down  the  manurial 
properties  to  the  feeding  roots.  Pot  Vines  intended 
for  next  year’s  forcing  should  now  be  more  freely 
ventilated,  but  at  the  same  time  a  moist  atmosphere 
should  be  preserved  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Should  insect  pests  make  their  appearance, 
syringe  well  to  destroy  them,  otherwise  the  rods  will 
lose  the  best  of  their  leaves  sooner  than  is  desirable. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — As  the  roots  protrude 
from  the  sides  of  the  mounds  in  which  the  young  and 
rapidly-growing  Melons  are  planted,  fresh  material 
should  be  added  into  which  they  can  ramify  and  con¬ 
tinue  a  vigorous  growth,  also  giving  liberal  supplies  of 
water.  Maintain  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
except  when  the  plants  come  into  flower  and  dry  con¬ 
ditions  are  more  favourable  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 
Four  good  fruits  to  a  plant  is  quite  sufficient.  Old  and 
nearly  exhausted  specimens  of  Cucumbers  will  be 
renewed  by  placing  fresh  soil  round  their  roots,  taking 


away  some  of  the  foliage,  and  partly  pruning  or  thinning 
out  the  shoots.  A  higher  temperature  should  be  given 
to  urge  them  into  fresh  activity. 


BEDDING  OUT. 

Operations  in  the  flower  garden  need  no  longer  be 
delayed,  but  all  the  beds  put  in  trim  for  planting 
where  they  are  not  occupied  with  spring  subjects.  In 
the  best  of  seasons  the  planting  of  these  has  to  be 
unavoidably  delayed.  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Narcissi, 
however,  are  over  in  most  cases,  and  can  be  dug  up 
and  removed  to  the  reserve  garden,  where  they  can 
gradually  ripen  off  their  foliage  and  mature  the  bulbs. 
The  two  latter  will  produce  a  fine  display  next  year  if 
properly  treated.  In  bedding  out,  the  old  maxim  still 
holds  good — namely,  to  commence  with  the  hardier 
subjects,  such  as  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias,  Gazanias,  Cotyledons,  Sempervivums,  Violas, 
Alyssum,  and  similar  things  ;  while  Zinnias,  Dahlias, 
Heliotropes,  Alternantheras,  and  other  tender  plants 
should  be  reserved  to  the  last.  Carpet  and  sub-tropical 
bedding  should  also  be  reserved  to  the  last,  when  the 
weather  will  certainly  be  more  settled,  mild,  and 
favourable. 
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From  henceforth  until  autumn  comes  again,  what  is 
termed  a  heavy-handed  waterer  would  be  a  great  acqui¬ 
sition  in  some  Orchid  houses  that  I  know  of,  where 
moisture  is  but  stintingly  supplied.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
causes  more  unhealthy  plants  among  the  robust-growing 
species,  or  more  deaths  among  the  frail  ones,  than 
giving  too  little  water  in  the  summer  time  to  those 
which  are  actively  growing  and  rooting,  and  especially 
to  Phalaenopsis,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  &c.  When  I 
say  giving  too  little  water,  I  must  explain  that  there 
are  two  distinct  ways  of  doing  this — first,  by  not 
attempting  to  give  water  at  the  proper  time  to  plants 
which  should  have  it ;  and  secondly,  by  imperfectly 
watering  those  which  are  dry.  In  the  latter  case,  dry 
plants  get  just  one  supply  of  water  poured  on  the 
surface  from  the  water-pot,  and  they  are  passed  without 
considering  how  long  the  moisture  given  will  last,  or 
what  amount  of  benefit  the  plants  will  derive  from  it. 
As  a  fact,  however,  all  they  get  is  to  make  them  eager 
for  a  further  supply,  and  in  a  worse  state  than  ever 
after  the  delusive  surface  wetting  has  evaporated. 

The  proper  course  with  growing  plants  which  have 
become  dry  or  nearly  so  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
onwards,  is  to  give  them  a  thorough  soaking,  and  if 
that  cannot  be  effected  by  the  water-pot,  dip  them  and 
leave  them  submerged  until  thoroughly  wetted.  Go 
where  I  will,  I  find  that  liberal  waterers  have  the  best 
of  it  at  all  seasons,  and  especially  in  summer  ;  and  that 
where  water  is  sparingly  given,  and  but  little  distributed 
about  the  house  and  under  the  staging,  the  plants 
have  the  worst  of  it,  and  insect  pests  of  all  kinds  revel. 
I  must  also  again  repeat  that  rain-water  is  by  far  the 
best  for  all  Orchids,  and  every  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  waste  it,  but  to  save  as  much  as  possible  for 
watering  only,  water  from  any  other  source  being  used 
for  damping  down,  cleansing,  and  other  purposes.  He 
who  uses  rain-water  alone  for  his  Orchids  has  an 
incalculable  advantage  over  those  who  cannot  get  it,  or 
who  neglect  to  use  it. 

The  deciduous  Dendrobes,  Calanthes  and  other 
plants  which  are  now  actively  growing  should  be 
pushed  on  with  heat  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 
With  all  such  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  prescribed 
day  temperature  may  be  exceeded  with  advantage  by 
extra  heat  obtained  when  the  sun  is  visible.  At  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  Orchid 
culture  is  to  keep  down  the  night  temperature.  A  too 
high  night  temperature  causes  great  mortality,  by 
undoing  any  good  which  the  plants  may  have  received 
in  the  day.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to 
explain,  seeing  that  naturally  the  hotter  the  country 
from  which  the  plants  come  the  greater  difference 
between  the  day  and  the  night  temperature.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  season  artificial  heat  may  be  entirely 
dispensed  with  in  the  cold  houses  containing  Odonto- 
glossums,  Masdevallias,  &c. 

The  Temperatures  for  the  month  of  June 
should  be : — Warm  or  East  Indian  house,  75°  to  80° 
by  day,  70°  at  night ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  65°  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  60°  to  65°  by  day,  50°  at  night. — James  O' Brien. 


Chysis  bractescens. 

I  send  you  a  bloom  of  Chysis  bractescens  cut  from  a 
spike  of  five  flowers  all  of  the  same  size.  This  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  Orchids  in  cultivation, 
and  one  of  the  easiest  to  manage.  The  flower  you  will 
observe  is  far  above  the  average,  both  in  size  and 
marking,  this  being  the  only  one  I  have  seen  with 
the  lip  entirely  yellow,  and  with  the  sepals  and  petals 
tipped  with  light  lemon.  I  have  another  plant  which 
has  also  fine  flowers,  the  lip  being  much  darker, 
streaked  with  dark  brown,  and.  having  a  white  blotch 
on  the  crest.  [An  exceptionally  fine  variety,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  usual  brown  markings,  very 
pleasingly  coloured.  We  should  be  glad  of  a  note  on 
your  method  of  treatment,  which  seems  to  ensure 
better  results  than  most  cultivators  obtain. — Ed.]  I 
also  send  you  a  flower  of  a  Brassavola,  which  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  naming.  [B.  acaulis. — Ed.] — 
Robert  Twiss ,  Bird  Hill  Souse,  Bird  Hill,  Limerick. 
Cattleya  Mossi/t. 

Now  is  this  grand  species  in  season,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  watch  each  piece  as  it  comes  into  bloom,  especially 
when  flowering  for  the  first  time.  We  noticed  some 
beautiful  forms  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  nursery  at  Twickenham 
the  other  day,  and  one  of  them  was  specially  notable 
for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  lip.  The  flowers  were  by 
no  means  intensely  coloured,  but  extremely  attractive 
on  account  of  the  unusually  fine  frilling  of  the  lip, 
which  is  brought  about  by  a  greater  vigour  of  growth 
at  the  margin  than  in  the  centre,  throwing  it  into  deep 
undulations  or  plaits  coloured  with  orange,  rose,  and 
pink.  The  flowers  were  also  fragrant  during  the  day, 
although  not  powerfully  so.  Another  variety,  also 
fragrant,  was  noticeable  on  account  of  the  warm  rose 
colour  of  the  petals  and  a  deeply-coloured  lip. 

Saccolabium  curvifolium. 

One  objection  to  the  larger-growing  species  of  Sacco¬ 
labium  is  the  amount  of  space  they  occupy  ;  but  being 
aerial  plants,  they  may  be  suspended  in  baskets,  where 
undoubtedly  they  do  better,  and  seem  more  at  home 
than  when  grown  in  pots  on  the  bench  amongst  other 
things  treated  in  that  way.  Some  cultivators  succeed 
best  by  growing  the  species  under  notice  on  a  raft, 
while  others  do  equally  well,  or,  perhaps,  better,  by 
growing  it  in  baskets.  In  both  cases  the  plants  should 
be  suspended  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  get  a  maximum 
amount  of  light  to  induce  them  to  flower.  The  stems 
do  not  exceed  12  ins.  in  height,  but  seldom  do  we  see 
them  more  than  half  of  that,  while  they  flower  freely 
every  year,  producing  erect  racemes  of  orange-red 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  purple 
column  offers  a  striking  and  peculiar  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  flower.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  pretty 
species,  and  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  nursery 
at  Twickenham. 

The  Clovenfords  Collection. 

From  the  importations  of  Laelia  purpurata  which  have 
been  distributed  during  the  last  few  years,  exceedingly 
fine  varieties  are  constantly  cropping  up.  A  grand  lot 
of  plants  are  now  flowering  in  the  collection  at  Cloven¬ 
fords,  and  amongst  them  are  several  distinct  forms. 
One  of  them  is  particularly  attractive,  being  a  free- 
flowering  form,  with  an  extraordinary  dark-coloured  lip, 
and  which  is,  moreover,  of  great  length  and  tubular  in 
shape.  The  colour  is  an  intense  deep  rich  maroon. 
Particularly  attractive  here,  also,  is  a  very  fine  form  of 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  Bull’s  Blood  variety.  I  have 
never  seen  one  to  equal  it  in  colour.  Another  fine 
thing  is  a  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  with 
pure  white  flowers  over  four  inches  in  diameter,  the 
sepals  and  petals  broad,  and  the  labellum  large.  It  is 
a  wonderfully  bold,  well-shaped  flower,  with  the  petals 
beautifully  undulated. — A.  O. 

A  Hardy  Bletia. 

Of  the  various  species  of  Bletia  in  cultivation  none  are 
prettier  than  the  Hyacinth-like  Chinese  species,  namely, 
Bletia  hyacinthina.  Another  recommendation  is  that 
it  has  proved  hardy  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of 
England.  To  grow  it  out  of  doors  a  sheltered  nook  or 
pocket  on  the  rockery  should  be  selected,  and  after 
removing  the  ordinary  soil  fill  up  the  pocket  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-soil,  or  loam  and 
peat.  Its  hardiness  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  deciduous,  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  may 
receive  protection  if  considered  necessary.  To  grow  it 
in  pots  a  similar  compost  may  be  used,  after  draining 
them  well  with  crocks,  as  a  liberal  supply  of  water  is 
necessary  during  the  growth.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  racemes  and  are  normally  purple  ;  but  we  noticed  a 
very  distinct  pink  variety  the  other  in  Mr.  W. 
Gordon’s  nursery  at  Twickenham. 
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Dendrobium  secundum. 

There  is  a  -well-coloured  variety  of  this  Malayan  species 
in  Mr.  Wm.  Gordon’s  nursery,  at  Arnyand  Park  Eoad, 
Twickenham.  It  is,  of  course,  a  deciduous  species, 
with  tall  stout  stems,  bearing  dense  lateral  racemes  of 
blooms  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  flower-stem, 
giving  rise  to  the  specific  name.  We  have  seen  several 
importations  of  this  plant  which,  when  they  came  into 
bloom,  exhibited  only  pale  washy  rose  flowers  ;  but 
those  under  notice  have  lively  rosy  purple  sepals  and 
petals,  with  a  yellow  labellum.  We  generally  see  this 
species  grown  in  pots  ;  but  the  specimens  in  question 
were  on  rafts,  where  it  is  difficult  to  see  from  whence 
such  tall  stems  can  get  their  sustenance. 

Oncidium  concolor. 

Rarely  amongst  Orchids  do  we  get  flowers  so  nearly 
of  uniform  colour  ;  and  among  Oncidiums  we  should 
the  less  expect  to  find  it,  seeing  that  they  are  so  prone 
to  variation.  Sepals,  petals  and  lip  alike  are  of  a 
charming  bright  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
orange  lines  on  the  crest.  The  flowers  are  numerous 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  while  the  individual  blooms 
are  also  of  unusual  size,  and  the  whole  plant  being 
small  and  compact,  occupies  little  space.  Whether 
grown  in  small  pans  or  baskets,  it  delights  in  a  well- 
lighted  place  near  the  glass. 

A  Sportive  Miltonia. 

We  noticed  a  plant  of  M.  (Odontoglossum)  vexillaria 
in  Mr.  Gordon’s  nursery  at  Twickenham,  with  four 
instead  of  six  segments  to  its  flowers.  The  lateral 
sepals  had  become  connate,  forming  only  one  piece, 
while  the  lip  was  entirely  absent,  unless  we  consider 
that  it  had  become  completely  amalgamated  with  the 
lateral  sepals,  which  bore  two  red  lines  near  their  base 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  crest  of  the  lip  when 
normal.  The  rest  of  the  flower  was  of  a  bright  rose 
colour. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum. 

From  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  comes  a  flower 
of  this  fine  Orchid,  out  of  their  last  importation,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  worth  recording.  Width 
across  the  flower,  over  6  ins. ;  breadth  of  petal,  2 1  ins. ; 
length  of  labellum,  4  ins. ;  width,  2  ins.  Pure  white, 
with  orange  middle  to  the  lip,  and  of  fine  substance. 

- -XEc- - 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

- — - 


THE  WEATHER. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  Slay  26th 
was  30 'll  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29 '64  in.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  the  highest  was  30 '26 
in.  on  Monday  evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  was  54 '0°,  and  1'3°  below  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  showed  an  excess  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Wednesday,  but  was  below  the  average  on  each  of  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  The  general  direction  of  the 
wind  was  north-easterly,  and  the  horizontal  movement 
of  the  air  averaged  12 '3  miles  per  hour,  which  was  2'0 
miles  above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
sixteen  years.  No  rain  was  measured  during  the  week. 
The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week 
was  62 ’3  hours,  against  57 '1  hours  at  Glynde  Place, 
Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 


SCOTCH  GARDENERS.— 

John  Downie  (of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  &  Laird),  Seeds¬ 
man,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  at  present  on  his  List 
a  number  of  SCOTCH  GARDENERS  waiting  re-engagements. 
He  will  he  pleased  to  supply  full  particulars  to  any  Lady, 
Nobleman,  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  trustworthy  and  competent 
Gardener. 


WANTED,  by  young  man  aged  20,  situation 

as  Under  Gardener  where  two  are  kept.  Can  he  highly 
recommended. — Address :  W.  R.,  6,  Telegraph  Street,  Stafford. 

/"A  ARDEXER  (HEAD).  Age  29,  single. 

VA  Thirteen  years  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
gardening,  two  years  in  present  place  as  foreman.  Can  he 
highly  recommended  by  present  and  previous  head  gardeners. — 
Address,  J.  POWELL,  The  Gardens,  Williamstrip  Park,  Fairford, 
Gloucestershire ;  or  John  Hendry,  head  gardener,  of  same 
address. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


TAT" ANTED. — A  handy  Gardener’s 

V  V  for  general 


labourer 

general  nursery  work,  chiefly  outside.  Wages  18s. 
per  week.— Apply  by  letter,  HOWARD’S  Nursery,  Old  South- 
gate,  N. 


May  30(A. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  no  activity 
in  seed.  Prices  of  Clover  remain  unaltered.  Mustard 
and  Rape  are  firm  ;  and  Bird  Seeds  realise  rates  current 
last  week. 

- - 


OOVENT 


GARDEN 

May  31  st. 


MARKET. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs.  40  0  45  0 

Melons .  20  36 


s.d. 

Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each _  2  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lh.  1  0 
Strawberries  . .  per  lb.  1  6 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d. 

5  0 
2  0 
5  0 


WANTED,  a 

Nursery  work 
stating  wages  required, 
Liverpool. 


Young  Man  accustomed  to 

and  growing  for  Market.  Apply, 
&e.,  JAMES  LOWE,  Formby  Nursery 


SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATINA 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa,  without  Admixture. 

“SOCIETY”  says:— 

rjJHE  QUEEN  has  a  Cup  of 

SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA  brought  to 
her  Bedside  at  7.30,  and  two  hours  later  she  quaffs  the 
same  beverage  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  9  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  hunch ....  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Sea  Kale,  .per  punnet  16  2  0 
Small  salading,punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  0  2  6 

Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA. 

Most  Nutritious.  Perfectly  Digestible  Beverage. 

COCOATINA 

Retailed  in  J,  J,  and  1  lh.  tins,  at  Is.,  Is.  lid.,  and  3s.  S d. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  an  appendix  complete  to 
date.  Crown  Svo.,  Cloth,  2s.  6d.,  post  free  from  the  author. 

The  Carnation  and  picotee: 

HOW  TO  GROW,  AND  WHAT  TO  GROW. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 


Azalea  . perdoz.12  0  18  0 

Bedding  Plants,  in 
variety  ..per  dozen  10  2  0 
Bedding  Plants,  in 

variety  ....  per  box  2  0  6  0 
Calceolaria  ..per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Cineraria  ..per  dozen  6  0  12  0 

Coleus  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Cyclamen _ perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 


Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 

—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica  ventricosa  doz.  18  0  30  0 

—  various  . doz.  9  0  IS  0 

Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  6 

Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 
Genistas. per  doz  4  0  6  0 
Heliotrope  ..per doz.  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  Valley, perdoz.12  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette  ..per  doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Musk . per  doz.  16  3  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  40  90 

Pelargoniums,  dozen  9  0  15  0 

Roses  . perdoz.12  0  24  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  6  0  12  0 


BY 

MR.  E.  S.  DODWBLL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 
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QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Origin  of  Garden  Mimulus. — S.  R.  Leith:  The  true  parent 
of  the  numerous  fine  garden  strains  of  Mimulus  has  been 
obtained  from  M.  luteus,  a  South  American  plant  that  has  truly 
become  naturalised  in  this  country.  True,  as  you  say,  the 
flowers  are  yellow  and  very  faintly  spotted  ;  but  more  distinctly 
blotched  varieties  were  introduced  later  on,  and  in  those  days 
considered  distinct  species.  M.  1.  variegatus  has  a  large  crimson 
blotch  on  each  segment  of  the  corolla,  with  numerous  smaller 
blotches,  and  M.  1.  guttatus  is  a  Californian  variety,  spotted 
with  purple-brown  on  a  yellow  ground.  Hybrids  were  obtained 
between  these  forms,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood, 
so  to  speak,  of  all  these  forms  now  mingle  in  the  large-flowered, 
beautifully  blotched  and  spotted  garden  forms,  as  well  as  the 
hose-in-hose  strain  which  is  occasionally  met  with. 

Dendrobium  Devonianum. — A.  R.  L.  :  A  very  good  variety, 
but  not  larger  than  usually  results  from  good  cultivation. 

L^lia  purpurata. — IF.  Furze :  All  very  fine  varieties,  and 
especially  beautiful  is  that  with  white  tip  and  margin  to  the 
labellum.  They  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  importer,  Mr. 
W.  Gordon,  of  Twickenham. 

Seedling  Rhododendrons.— Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.:  Your 
pure  white  and  fragrant  hybrid  Rhododendron  is  a  grand  thing 
in  the  way  of  Veitchianum,  but  apparently  longer  in  the  tube. 
It  is  as  good  or  better  than  Veitchianum,  and  that  is  saying 
much.  The  flowers  are  very  thick  and  wax-like  in  substance. 

Names  of  Plants. — B.  J.  G.  Bead :  Asperugo  procumbens. 
Cattleya  sent  without  a  letter:  A  Cattleya  Mossiae  of  great  size, 
hut  without  colour.  Constant  Subscriber:  1  and  2,  seedling 
varieties  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  not  particularly  good 
ones  ;  3,  a  seedling  Amaryllis  of  the  A.  Leopoldi  type  ;  and  4,  a 
seedling  from  A.  aulica,  very  near  to  Johnsoni  psittacina,  if  net 
that  variety;  5,  next  week,  we  have  not  yet  been  abletoidentiy 
it.  C.  Robinson :  Your  plant  is  Sedum  Sieboldii  medio-variegalu*i; 

Communications  Received. — D.  P.  L. — D.  T.  F.-  Caledonian. 
— E.  P.— S.  B.-J.  H.— C.  B.— W.  H.-A.  H.  E.-G.  W.  M.— 
H.  J.  G.— T.  M.— A.  H.  K.— De  B.  C.— D.  J.  N. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

Anemone,  doz.  hunch. 

1  6 

4 

0 

Narcissus,  various, 

—  fulgens,  doz.  buns. 

2  0 

4 

0 

12  bun. 

2 

0 

4  0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms. 

2  0 

4 

0 

—  (double)  ..12  bun. 

4 

0 

6  0 

Azalea  ....  12  sprays 

0  6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,12  spys. 

0 

6 

1  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun. 

0  6 

1 

0 

—  scarlet,  12  sprays . . 

0 

4 

0  6 

Camellias ....  per  doz. 

1  0 

3 

0 

Polyanthus,  doz.  bun. 

1 

6 

3  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1  0 

2 

0 

Primula,  double,  bun. 

0 

9 

1  0 

Cowslips  ..doz.  bun. 

0  6 

2 

0 

Roses  (coloured)  .... 

2 

0 

4  0 

Cyclamen..  12  blooms 

0  4 

0 

6 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen 

0 

6 

1  6 

Deutzia . 12  bun. 

4  0 

9 

0 

—  Red . per  doz. 

2 

0 

4  0 

Eucharis.  per  dozen.. 

3  0 

6 

0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz. 

1 

0 

2  0 

Forget-me-not, 12  bun. 

2  0 

4 

0 

Snowdrops  ...12  bun. 

Gardenias,  12  blooms. 

1  6 

4 

0 

Spiraea  . 12  bun. 

4 

0 

6  0 

Heliotropes,  1 2  sprays 

0  6 

1 

0 

Stephanotis,12  sprays 

2 

0 

4  0 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

Tropaeolums  . 

1 

0 

1  6 

12  blooms 

3  0 

5 

0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

0 

9 

1  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Tulips  . 12  bun. 

2 

0 

4  0 

12  sprays 

0  6 

1 

0 

Violets,  French  Parme 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

1  bun. 

2 

6 

4  0 

12  bun. 

4  0 

6 

0 

Wallflower,  doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

4  0 

Marguerites,  12  bun... 

3  0 

6 

0 

White  Jasmine, 

Mignonette,  12  bun... 

3  0 

6 

0 

per  bun. 

0 

9 

1  6 

White  Lilac  per  bun. 

4 

6 

6  0 
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MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EI5HCATE  NURSERIES, 

LONDON,  N. 


14x12 
16x12 
IS  X  12 
20x12 
16X14 
IS  X 14 
20x14 


20x15 
20x16 
22x16 
24x16 
20xlS 
22x18 
24x  IS 


21-OZ.  Foreign  of  the  above  sizes,  in  100  and  200  feet  boxes, 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities,  always  kept  in  stock. 

A  large  stock  of  similar  current  sizes  of  15-OZ.  glass  in 
200  feet  boxes. 

Propagating  and  Cucumber  Glasses,  and  all  Miscellaneous 
Glass  Articles,  can  be  obtained  from 

GEORGE  FARMILOE  &  SONS, 

GLASS,  LEAD,  OIL  and  COLOUR  MERCHANTS, 

34,  St.  John  Street,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 

Stock  List  and  Prices  on  application. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are  res¬ 
pectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


June  9,  1888. 
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One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Sights  in  London. 

ORCHIDS. — The  Orchid  Exhibition  at  Mr. 

WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establishment  for  New  and  Hare 
Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  is  now  open 
daily  from  10  to  6  o'clock.  Admission  2s.  6d. 


ORCHIDS — A  vision  of  loveliness  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  Europe. 


ORCHIDS.  —  “A  scene  of  the 

Orchidic  beauty,  baffling  description  and  defying  ex- 


greatest 


ORCHIDS. — The  Exhibition  is  worth  going 

any  distance  to  see  at  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establish¬ 
ment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


NEW  PLANTS  FOR  1888. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL’S 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  TOS 

Is  now  ready.  Price,  Is. 

Contains  names,  description  and  prices  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  New  Plants  offered  for  the  first  time. 


WILLIAM  BULL,  f.l.s., 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

536,  KINO’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

BOBBIE  8s  Co.’s 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Eine  plants  ready  for  planting  out,  all  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  boxes  and  sent  Carriage  Free 
at  undernoted  prices. 

CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES— 

2s.  9 cl. ,  4s.  3 d.  and  6s.  6 d.  per  dozen. 

CALCEOLARIAS,  Yellow  and  Brown — 

2s.  6 d.  per  dozen;  16s.  per  100. 
DAHLIAS,  Double,  Single  and  Cactus — 

4s.  per  dozen.  * 

GERANIUMS,  best  for  Bedding-— 

3s.  6 d.  pergdozen;  21s.  per  100. 
HOLLYHOCKS,  fine  Seedlings — 

4s.  per  dozen. 

PANSIES,  Show  and  Fancy — 

2s.  to  6s.  per  dozen. 

PHLOXES,  Early  and  Late— 

2s.  3 d.  and  3s.  6 d.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS,  Decorative — 

6s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

VIOLAS,  the  very  finest  vars. — 

2s.  and  3s.  per  dozen;  15s.  per  100. 

Dobbie’s  Quilled  Globe  Asters  ,..s 

New  Victoria  Asters  . 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemum  Asters  ... 

Dobbie’s  Selected  Antirrhinums ... 

Dobbie’s  French  Marigolds 
Dobbie's  African  Marigolds — 

Lemon  Queen  and  Prince  of 

Orange  (new)  . 

Large-Flowering  Ten-Week  Stocks/ 

SPECIAL  . — Leek  plants  for  present  planting,  over 
a  foot  long,  2s.  per  100,  carriage  free. 

Full  descriptive  Catalogue  on  application. 

DOBBIE  &  Co., 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  FLORISTS, 

ROTHESAY,  N.B. 


REDUCED 

PRICES. 

1  doz.,post  free,  8  d. 
|3  ,,  ,,  Is.  6d. 

6  ,,  ,,  2s.  9d. 

12,,  ,,  5s.  Od. 

All  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  plants. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THF  EORTY-EIFTH  anniversary 

DINNER  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  this  Institution,  will 
take  place  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  July,  when 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
Tickets  21s.  each.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  Guests,  no  Tickets  wiU  be  issued  after 
Friday,  the  29th  June. 

By  order,  EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary, 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W, 

30(7i  May,  188S. 


GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 


NOTICE. — The  Annual  General  Meeting  of 

the  Subscribers,  and  first  election  of  Candidates  will  take 
place  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  FRIDAY,  July  13th. 

A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London,  S.W. 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE  GRAND  ROSE 

JT. JL.  SHOW,  June  25th  and  26th. 

The  series  of  Shows  promoted  by  the  ALEXANDRA  PALACE 
and  PARK  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  for  18SS  will  be  inaugurated  by 
a  grand  display  of  Roses  on  the  above  dates. 

Liberal  Prizes  in  all  classes  of  Roses  for  professional  and 
amateur  growers  are  offered.  All  prize-money  will  be  paid  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Show. 

Excellent  facilities  are  offered  for  trade  exhibits,  specialities 
and  appliances,  and  suitable  honours  and  certificates  will  be 
awarded.  Full  particulars  and  schedule  of  prizes  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Rose  Show,  Mr.  R. 
BEALE,  Alexandra  Palace,  London,  N.’ 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  June  12th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m.  Sale  of  Imported  and 
Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


Wednedsay,  June  13th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens 
Rooms. 


Friday,  June  15th. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  655. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1888. 


The  Mixed  Flower  Border. — A  border  in 
which,  something  is  in  bloom  all  the  year 
round,  from  the  Snowdrop  in  February  until 
the  Chrysanthemum  in  November,  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  features  in  a  flower  garden. 
In  the  ordinary  flower  garden  a  display  is  often 
made  in  the  beds,  lasting  from  April  until 
September,  hut  it  is  made  with  a  few  subjects 
only,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  absence 
of  that  breadth  of  variety  one  finds  in  such  a 
border  as  that  we  are  referring  to.  When 
tender  plants  are  mainly  used  in  the  summer 
flower  garden,  they  are  subject  to  be  cut  off 
early  in  the  autumn  by  frost,  or  their  floral 
service  is  destroyed  by  heavy  autumnal  rains. 
It  is  different  with  the  mixed  border — there  is 
alway^gomething  in  it  to  interest.  In  spring, 
the  Snowdrop,  Scilla,  Chionodoxa,  Daffodil, 
Wallflower,  Tulip,  Arabis,  Honesty,  Anemone, 
Alyssum,  Myosotis,  and  others,  are  pictures  of 
vernal  beauty.  Some  of  these  are  still  in  their 
glory,  while  others  have  passed  the  season  of 
bloom,  but  the  succession  of  floral  service  is 
at  once  taken  up  by  something  else,  and  so  it 
goes  on  in  an  unbroken  line.  Here  let  us 
remark,  in  reference  to  bulbous  plants  that  are 
going  and  have  gone  out  of  bloom,  never  cut 
away  the  foliage,  but  allow  it  to  mature  and 
decay  in  the  usual  way ;  it  may  look  a  little 
unsightly,  hut  this  is  a  matter  that  can  be 
borne  with,  for  the  decay  is  quick.  Some 
people  cut  away  the  foliage  of  Crocuses  directly 
they  have  gone  out  of  flower,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  do  so.  The  old  custom  of  plaiting 
the  leaves  together  is  one  of  the  best  that  can 
be  followed,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
neatest.  ‘  The  proper  development  and  matu¬ 
ration  of  the  leaves  of  a  bulbous  plant  lias  its 
effect  upon  the  proper  ripening  of  the  bulb. 


For  early  summer  display  there  are  Lilies, 
Campanulas  of  various  types,  including  the 
Canterbury  Bell,  perennial  Pinks,  Pseonies, 
Carnations,  Aquilegias,  Pansies,  Violas,  &c., 
so  there  is  no  lack  of  subjects  -for  that 
season  of  the  year — while  some  are  decaying 
others  are  coming  up  with  all  the  freshness 
of  a  new  and  quickened  life,  and  then  there 
are  always  spaces  in  the  mixed  border  that 
can  be  utilised  for  plants  that  are  raised 
from  seeds,  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  annual  Dianthuses,  Zinnias, 
Larkspurs,  annual  and  perennial  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  and  such-like.  A  few  of  the 
hardier  bedding  plants  can  also  be  accommo¬ 
dated  with  advantage.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  give  an  exhaustive  list,  hut  simply  to 
indicate  a  few  representative  subjects.  There 
are  also  double  and  single  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Dahlias,  Pentstemons, 
and  many  other  valuable  perennials,  with 
Chrysanthemums  to  follow ;  and  with  these 
there  are  the  Colchicums,  autumn  Crocuses, 
and  the  Christmas  Roses  in  a  favourable 
early  winter.  Why,  here  is  a  wonderful 
Avealth  of  subjects  affording  great  variety, 
and  an  unfailing  interest;  while  the  ordinary 
bedding  plants  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  somewhat  monotonous  in  charac¬ 
ter  in  consequence. 

But  permanent  plants,  as  well  as  those 
planted  only  for  a  season,  must  have  their 
requisite  share  of  attention.  Not  a  few  of 
these  subjects  require  staking  as  their  flower 
stems  rise  in  height,  and  some  such  protection 
is  necessary  against  gales ;  the  stakes  should 
he  neat,  and  suited  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
plants.  Then  there  are  plants  of  a  spreading 
growth,  the  branches  of  which  fall  about  and 
cover  up  other  dwarfer  and  equally  valuable 
floral  helps.  These  should  he  kept  carefully 
tied  up  within  proper  bounds,  not,  however, 
doing  it  to  a  degree  that  will  impair  their 
effectiveness.  We  have  sometimes  gone  into 
the  gardens  of  amateurs  during  the  summer 
and  seen  plants  tied  to  thick  stakes  that 
seemed  to  almost  hide  the  plants  from  view, 
and  which  showed  about  as  much  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  gardener  as  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  Hottentot  had  he  been  set  to  do  the 
work.  Two  men,  one  a  painstaking  tasteful 
gardener,  the  other  a  careless  slipshod  one,  will 
put  an  altogether  different  face  on  a  flower 
garden ;  it  is  a  delight  to  enter  one,  but  a 
relief  to  get  away  from  the  other. 

Neatness  is  another  essential  characteristic 
of  a  garden.  The  plants  may  he  grown  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  in  the  ’most  successful 
manner,  hut  if  the  paths  are  slovenly  kept,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  there  is  an  incongruity 
about  the  thing  that  has  a  depreciating  effect. 
Edgings  are  sometimes  permitted  to  run  riot, 
weeds  are  found  in  places  that  should  he  free 
from  them,  and  dead  foliage  that  should  he 
removed  is  allowed  to  he  about  the  border. 
These  things  may  be  seen  in  association  with 
well-grown  plants ;  they  are  like  blots  upon 
the  face  of  a  fair  picture,  preventing  its  chief 
qualities  from  being  perceived  to  the  best 
advantage. 

- - 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  George  Smith,  who 
has  been  principal  foreman  to  Mr.  J.  Smith,  at 
Mentmore,  for  the  last  five  years,  has  been  engaged  as 
gardener  to  E.  L.  Roweliffe,  Esq.,  Hall  Place,  Cranleigli, 
Surrey. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem,  inform 
us  that  they  have  received  from  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  warrant  of  appointment  to  carry 
the  King’s  arms,  as  His  Majesty’s  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen. 

Clieirantlms  alpinus. — In  a  communication  received 
from  Mr.  James  Percival,  Smithy  Bridge,  Rochdale,  he 
states:  “In  an  article  in  The  Gardening  'World 
of  last  week  on  herbaceous  plants  Cheiranthus  alpinus 
is  mentioned.  The  plant  referred  to  is,  I  expect, 
Cheiranthus  oehroleucus,  and  not  C.  alpinus.  The 
last-mentioned  is  a  plant  very  similar  indeed  to 
.Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  but  the  latter  is  only  an 
annual,  while  C.  alpinus  is  perennial.  I  never  saw 
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C.  alpinus  growing  only  at  Droylesden,  near  Man¬ 
chester,  under  the  care  of  James  Davenport,  then 
gardener  to  a  Mr.  Christie.”  Mr.  Percival  is  quite 
right.  What  is  generally  grown  as  C.  alpinus  is  really 
C.  ochroleucus,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Erysimum 
ochroleucum. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  annual 
summer  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  July  4th,  and  the  committee,  with  the  hope 
of  further  improving  the  Rose  show,  have  added  the 
following  important  classes  to  the  schedule  : — As  a 
special  prize  for  thirty-six  Roses  (distinct),  the 
committee  offer  a  RoseTrophy,  value  twenty-five  guineas, 
and  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Gold  Medal,  the 
trophy  to  be  held  by  the  winner  for  the  year,  and  if 
won  by  the  member  two  consecutive  years  it  is  to 
become  his  property.  This  competition  is  open  to  all 
gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs.  The  second  class 
is  for  district-grown  Roses,  and  open  only  to  gentlemen’s 
gardeners  and  amateurs  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  of 
the  Town  Hall,  Croydon.  It  is  for  six  Roses  (distinct), 
and  the  prize  is  a  Rose  Trophy,  value  seven  guineas, 
and  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Silver  Medal.  The 
trophy  is  to  be  held  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the 
open  class. 

Dutch  Bulbs. — Ample  evidence  of  the  smartness  of 
the  Dutch  bulb  growers  is  found  in  the  fact  that  their 
catalogues  for  the  current  year’s  bulbs  are  already  to 
hand,  for  such  is  the  competition  in  that  direction  now 
that  each  one  is  most  anxious,  if  possible,  to  pick  up 
the  early  worm  in  the  shape  of  the  first  orders  of  the 
British  buyer.  Presently,  no  doubt,  we  shall  find 
these  lists  issued  a  full  year  in  advance.  Happily  for 
the  bulb  grower,  his  lists  vary  from  year  to  year  in¬ 
finitesimally.  Bulbs  are  unlike  free-seeding  plants, 
which  give  ample  variation  in  produce  every  year,  and 
render  largely-revised  lists  essential.  They  take  long 
to  increase,  and  new  things  come  in  slowly,  so  that 
alterations  in  the  lists  give  little  trouble.  This  sharp 
competition  among  the  Dutchmen  threatens  to  reduce 
wholesale  prices  to  such  a  low  pitch  that  any  chance 
of  bulbs  being  profitably  grown  in  this  country  to 
compete  with  the  Dutch  growers  seems  hopeless. 
How  could  we,  under  any  conditions,  hope  to  grow 
good  bulbs  in  colours  at  5s.  per  100,  and  make  a  profit 
out  of  it ;  for  bulbs  of  Hyacinths  require  from  three  to 
five  years’  continuous  growth  to  bring  them  to  the  best 
blooming  stage,  and  are  not  the  mere  products  of  one 
year.  The  prices  of  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  are  equally 
low,  and  really  heart-breaking  to  any  intending  home 
grower.  Whilst  we  English  consumers  of  bulbs  are 
reaping  the  benefits  of  this  foreign  competition,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  beautify  our  gardens  in  the  spring  and 
summer  at  cheap  rates,  we  have  thus  some  money  left, 
because  of  the  low  prices,  to  give  for  something  else,  so 
that  some  other  producer  is  benefitted.  Our  trade 
interests  are  so  great  and  complicated  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  tell  how  far  it  may  be 
possible  to  attempt  to  benefit  one  class  of  traders  or 
producers  without  seriously  and  injuriously  affecting 
some  other  classes  of  producers  also. 

- - 

THE  FLOWER  FETE  IN  OOVENT 

GARDEN. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Gar¬ 
deners  Orphan  Eund,  in  aid  of  which  an  evening 
promenade  and  floral  fete  was  held  on  Wednesday 
night,  in  the  Wholesale  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden, 
to  know  that  from  a  financial,  no  less  than  from  a 
purely  horticultural,  point  of  view,  it  was  a  decided 
success,  and  will  be  the  means  of  adding  materially 
to  the  reserve  fund.  It  affords  us  great  pleasure 
to  announce  that  not  only  did  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
most  readily  and  unreservedly  give  his  sanction  for  the 
market  to  be  used  for  the  fete,  but  has  further  shown 
how  great  is  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  movement 
by  contributing  the  handsome  sum  of  £100.  To  this 
must  be  added  £127,  collected  in  money-boxes  placed 
in  charge  of  a  number  of  young  ladies,  and  several 
cheques  for  various  amounts  which  have  been  sent  to 
the  secretary,  so  that  after  defraying  expenses  there 
will  be  a  sensible  balance  in  favour  of  the  Fund. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  leading  growers  who  have 
stands  in  the  market  that  never  before  had  the  immense 
building  been  so  completely  filled  with  “  good  stuff,” 
and  certain  it  is  that  as  a  flower  show  it  was  at  once 
a  novel  and  most  interesting  sight.  Every  stand  was 
filled  to  repletion,  and  set  out  in  the  most  attractive 
of  market  styles.  The  estimated  value  of  the  whole, 
plants  in  pots  and  cut  blooms,  was  £10,000,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  hear  that  “  a  good  sale  ”  followed  the  fete, 


nearly  the  whole  of  the  things  staged  being  sold  by  9 
a.  m.  next  day.  The  market  men  right  nobly  carried  out 
their  part  of  the  programme  ;  they  showed  the  visitors 
what  they  can  do  with  the  48  pot  ;  they  provided  a 
display  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world  ;  and  they  had  their  reward 
in  the  unstinted  measure  of  praise  accorded  by  the 
visitors. 

When  the  invited  visitors  entered  the  brilliantly 
lighted  building  vista  after  vista  of  the  most  gorgeous 
flowers  and  foliage  met  their  view  ;  on  either  side  of 
the  numerous  long  avenues  formed  by  the  stands, 
nothing  but  the  gayest  of  flowers,  and  the  handsomest 
of  Palms,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  were  to  be  seen  ; 
and  a  most  agreeable  perfume  pervaded  the  whole 
building.  Shortly  after  the  doors  were  opened  at 
nine  o’clock  the  crush  was  so  great  that  only  in  a 
slowly  moving  stream  could  the  visitors  make  their 
way  along  the  avenues,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
eleven  o’clock  that  one  could  enjoy  the  marvellous 
display  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  It  was  decidedly 
the  event  of  the  season,  and  we  hope  to  give  further 
particulars  in  our  next. 

- - 

TOMATO  CULTURE  IN  THE 

OPEN  AIR. 

The  culture  of  this  wholesome  fruit  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending,  and  market  gardeners  round  London,  as  well 
as  in  the  provinces,  are  found  planting  out  great 
breadths  of  plants.  One  can  only  imagine  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  plants  Mr.  Philip  Ladds  puts  out  in 
the  open  air  at  his  new  nursery,  at  Swanley,  but  their 
name  is  legion.  He  has  acres  of  them.  The  fact  is, 
we,  as  a  nation,  appear  to  be  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  Tomato  is  a  wholesome  vegetable,  and  it  is 
found  that  large  importations,  from  abroad,  as  well  as 
an  immense  home  production  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  numerous  demand  for  Tomatos.  Tomatos  appear 
to  do  well  in  a  light  land  as  opposed  to  a  heavy  clayey 
soil.  It  does  not  matter  if  it  is  stony  ;  so  long  as  there 
is  a  good  depth  of  soil,  the  plants  will  grow  and  produce 
heavy  crops  of  fruits.  It  must  be  land  of  good  heart  ; 
a  satisfactory  yield  of  fruit  cannot  be  looked  for  from 
poor  land. 

The  plants  are  raised  from  seed  under  glass,  and  they 
are  grown  on  into  size  in  pots,  and  thousands  have 
been  planted  out  in  the  open  during  the  past  three 
weeks.  The  method  of  culture  is  a  simple  one,  and  it 
can  be  followed  by  amateurs  without  much  trouble.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  land  to  be  highly  manured 
because  the  aim  of  the  cultivators  is  to  get  their  plants 
into  bearing  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  open  fields 
they  plant  out  about  2  feet  or  a  little  more  apart. 
"When  the  plants  have  become  established,  advantage 
is  taken  of  a  fine  drying  day  to  give  a  hoeing  to  the 
surface,  both  to  loosen  the  soil  and  kill  the  weeds  ;  then 
in  a  day  or  two  a  mulching  of  fresh  stable  dung  is  laid 
over  the  surface,  and  this  tends  to  keep  the  soil  cool 
and  moist.  "When  the  plant  has  developed  four  or  five 
main  stems  all  the  lateral  growths  are  pinched  out,  and 
the  energies  of  the  plant  are  directed  to  the  production 
of  flowers  and  fruits.  Many  growers  do  not  place 
stakes  against  their  plants,  but  allow  the  shoots 
to  bend  down  towards  the  soil,  and  the  mulching  of 
straw  prevents  any  splashing  of  the  fruit  through  heavy 
rains. 

The  sort  I  have  seen  generally  grown  in  the  fields  is 
a  very  early  and  fine  bearing  one  of  the  old  large,  red 
type,  and  a  crop  is  gathered  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
or  even  oftener,  according  to  the  season.  The  labourers 
go  through  the  plants  occasionally,  and  keep  all 
lateral  growths  pinched  out,  so  that  sun  and  air  can 
have  free  access  to  the  fruit. 

If  the  late  summer  proves  damp  and  cold,  the 
uncoloured  fruit  is  gathered  and  placed  in  cold 
frames,  under  or  on  the  shelves  of  the  greenhouse  ;  and 
they  soon  ripen  and  colour.  Many  amateurs  and 
cottages  can  grow  a  few  enjoyable  Tomatos  in  that 
way. 

I  remember  being  once  at  a  flower  show  where 
cottagers’  productions  were  shown  on  a  large  scale  ;  and 
one  cottager,  who  was  known  to  be  a  keen  and  enter¬ 
prising  gardener,  and  fond  of  cultivating  choice  vege¬ 
tables,  had,  in  a  collection  of  six  dishes,  some  excellent 
Tomatos,  which  he  had  grown  at  the  back  of  a  small 
homely  glass  erection  that  he  found  very  useful  in 
many  ways.  One  of  the  judges  was  wooden-headed 
enough  to  propose  passing  the  collection  over — and  it 
was  one  of  great  merit— on  the  ground  that  a  cottager 
should  not  grow  Tomatos,  but  confine  himself  to  com¬ 
mon  vegetables.  My  opinion  was  asked  on  the 


matter,  with  the  result  that  wooden-head  and  his 
narrow  mind  went  to  the  wall.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  a  lamentable  fact  that  some  people  do  object  to 
cottagers  growing  Tomatos,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers, 
and  other  of  what  I  may  term  the  higher  orders  of 
vegetables  ;  but  why  should  not  a  cottager  grow  these  ? 
He  can  sell  them,  or  if  he  does  not  sell  he  can  eat  his 
fruit  himself,  and  Tomatos  served  up  with  a  little 
vinegar  give  a  zest  to  homely  food. 

Tomatos  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  against  sunny 
walls  and  fences,  to  which  their  shoots  can  be  fastened  ; 
but  plants  to  be  placed  in  the  open  should  always  be 
brought  on  quickly,  so  that  they  may  be  as  strong  as 
possible  when  placed  out.  They  then  get  into  bearing 
all  the  more  quickly. — E.  D. 

- ->Z<- - 

OLD  FUCHSIAS. 

I  think  that  very  pretty  old  white  Fuchsia,  Yenus 
Victrix,  must  have  been  put  into  commerce  quite  as 
.  early  as  1850 — thirty-eight  years  ago,  if  not  even 
earlier,  as  I  remember  that  in  1851  in  the  garden  in 
which  I  was  working,  we  had  two  handsome  plants 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  indicating  fully  a  year’s 
age  in  a  kind  which  makes  but  slow  growth.  "We  were 
very  proud  indeed  of  those,  for  when  in  bloom  they 
were  regarded  then  as  exceedingly  charming  specimens. 
Another  very  pretty  white,  having  a  maroon-purple 
corolla  I  remember  to  have  been  Dr.  Jephson,  and  I 
think  there  was  also  one  other  which  I  cannot  now 
recal  to  mind.  As  these  kinds  ranked  amongst  the 
very  earliest  introductions  in  white  Fuchsias,  naturally 
they  were  held  in  high  estimation.  All  the  first 
early  whites  were  moderate  growers. 

It  is  hard  to  carry  the  mind  back  fully  to  mere 
details  of  some  thirty-eight  to  forty  years  ago,  and 
notes  made  get  lost.  I  should  very  much  indeed  like 
to  be  enabled  to  remember  fully  what  were  held  to  be 
the  best  Fuchsias  of  those  comparatively  remote  days. 
Turning  to  reds,  of  which  we  grew  many  fine  samples, 
in  large  tubs,  I  specially  remember  the  old  Corallina, 
with  its  long,  stout,  short  and  large  dark  leafage. 
This  was  in  that  day  also  known  as  Carolina.  Grand 
plants  of  this  old  variety  may  still  be  seen  growing 
like  shrubs  in  the  open  air  over  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  elsewhere,  for  it  is  a  capital  robust  variety  for 
outdoor  planting,  sending  up  stout  sucker-like  shoots 
early  in  the  summer,  and  which  form  large  handsome 
bushes  of  flowers  and  foliage  later. 

One  of  the  then  best  of  the  red  reflexed  flowers  was 
Exoniensis  or  Oxoniensis,  for  it  was  variously  spelled, 
and  I  am  not  sure  which  was  the  correct  way.  This 
was  a  robust-growing  free-flowering  variety,  and  made 
a  very  handsome  pyramid.  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  was 
then  held  to  be  a  very  good  greenhouse  variety,  and 
a  very  pretty  form  it  is,  £s  may  be  evidenced  also  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  specially  on  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  where  it  thrives  gloriously  as  an  ordinary 
shrub.  Then  we  still  had  a  huge  standard  of  the  old 
Fuchsia  coccinea,  growing  in  a  big  tub,  which  was 
lifted  out  into  the  open  every  summer.  This  had  a 
tall,  clean  stem  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  carried 
during  the  summer  a  very  beautiful  head.  We  seldom 
meet  with  fine  standard  Fuchsias  of  that  character 
now. 

Some  of  the  oldest  plants  in  the  kingdom  may  perhaps 
be  found  at  Dropmore,  where  old  Frost’s  relics  are  well 
represented  by  some  huge  stems,  proving  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  lifting  into  largo  pots  yearly  these  big 
fellows.  The  roots  and  heads  are  never  so  extensive  as 
would  be  the  case  where  they  are  grown  in  large 
tubs  or  boxes.  There  is  in  one  part  of  the  grounds  a 
retired  piece  of  lawn  enclosed  by  big  trees,  on  which 
every  summer  these  Fuchsias  are  planted  out.  They 
include  old  kinds,  of  course. 

I  do  not  know  any  class  of  greenhouse  flowering 
plants  which  seem  more  suited  for  the  decoration  of  a 
place  like,  Dropmore,  than  are  large  pyramidal  and 
standard  Fuchsias.  They  do  not  present  much  trouble 
once  the  tubs  needful  for  them  to  grow  in  are  provided, 
for  with  a  good  annual  top-dressing  they  will  do  well 
without  a  shift  for  three  or  four  years.  The  chief 
necessity  is  found  in  some  roomy  conservatory  into 
which  the  plants  may  be  lifted,  and  preserved  from 
frost  during  the  winter  months.  Given  these  facilities, 
and  Fuchsias  may  be  made  to  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  decoration  of  gardens.  Positions  somewhat 
sheltered  from  strong  winds  should  be  selected  for  the 
purpose. 

I  may  mention  that  the  gardens  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Paice’s  house  at  Egham  are,  during  the  summer  months, 
always  very  beautifully  decorated  with  Fuchsias  in 
this  waj'. — A.  D. 
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NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 

(  Continued  from  p.  629 ). 

North  Easton  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  from 
Boston,  and  is  easily  reached  by  train  on  the  old 
Colony  line.  About  an  hour’s  ride  brings  one  to  the 
station,  close  to  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
F.  L.  Ames.  A  short  walk  through  the  grounds — 
passing  a  beautiful  lake  on  the  right,  and  crossing  over 
a  substantial  bridge — soon  brings  us  to  the  mansion, 
which  is  an  imposing  structure,  used  only  by  its  owner 
and  family  as  a  summer  residence.  The  grounds 
around  the  mansion  are  planted  with  a  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  fine  Hollies,  &c. ,  all  of 
which  have  to  be  lifted  before  winter  arrives  and 
placed  in  large  cellars  built  for  the  purpose,  which, 
while  it  entails  a  wonderful  amount  of  labour,  is  the 
only  way  to  protect  them,  and  those  who  adopt  the 
plan  are  amply  repaid  by  the  grand  display  they  make 
through  the  summer  months.  A  short  distance  from 
the  mansion  are  the  houses,  containing  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  United  States.  Considerable  alterations  and 
additions  to  this  department  have  been  made  since 
last  year. 

A  handsome  reception  house,  or  what  should  be  more 
properly  styled  a  temple  of  splendid  design,  has  been 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  block  of  houses,  with  which 
it  is  connected,  so  that  all  can  be  seen  without  going 
out  of  doors.  Everything  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  temple  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
design.  The  floors  are  magnificently  paved,  and  the 
sides  are  laid  diagonally  with  Spanish  tiles  half-way  up. 
The  carving  in  stone  over  the  mantelpiece  represents 
heat  and  water,  and  the  columns  on  either  side  are 
beautifully  carved,  one  side  with  Dendrobiums  and  the 
other  Cypripediums.  Under  this  place  are  the  power¬ 
ful  boilers  which  heat  the  whole  of  the  houses  by  steam, 
and  they  do  their  work  well.  There  are  also  Mushroom 
houses,  &c.,  the  whole  having  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Ames’  enthusiastic  and  able  gardener  in 
charge. 

The  new  Cattleya  house,  100  ft.  long,  and  20  ft.  wide, 
is  a  grand  house  containing  a  superb  lot  of  specimens, 
many  of  which  were  in  bloom.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  structure,  descending  some  steps,  is  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house,  9  ft.  wide,  with  a  front  stage  5  ft.  wide, 
and  with  recesses  every  8  ft.  to  allow  anyone  to  pass. 
The  back  wall  is  planted  with  Ferns  and  Lycopods. 
On  the  stage  are  many  hundreds  of  fine  healthy 
Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias.  It  was  said  when 
I  first  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States  twelve  years  ago, 
that  no  one  could  or  would  grow  Odontoglossums,  but 
those  who  said  so  must  have  a  sufficient  reason  now  to 
alter  their  opinions,  for  they  are  not  only  grown  in 
large  quantities,  but  grown  well  too.  Another  of  the 
houses  surrounding  the  temple  is  a  magnificent  fernery, 
the  rock-work  in  which  has  a  most  natural  appearance. 
Here  are  planted  out  gigantic  Tree  Ferns  and  Palms, 
which  give  a  noble  effect.  The  next  house  is  devoted 
to  East  India  Orchids,  and  includes  fine  examples  of 
the  usual  species  grown  in  this  section.  Another 
division  contains  Cattleyas  and  Ccelogynes,  many  fine 
plants  3  ft.  over.  Coelogyne  flaccida,  a  nice  pair  of 
plants  with  their  graceful  spikes,  convinces  one  it  is 
well  worth  growing. 

From  the  south  side  of  the  fernery  we  enter  a  large 
house,  the  centre  of  which  is  filled  with  specimen 
Palms  and  Cycads,  and  the  front  stages  are  gay  with 
Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Spiraeas,  Himantophyllum,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Cyclamen,  Begonias,  and  Primula  obconica. 
The  latter  is  found  to  be  a  most  useful  plant  here  for 
decorating  purposes,  lasting  a  long  time  and  flowering 
most  profusely.  The  stove  comes  next,  a  fine  house  65 
ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  containing  a  superb  collection  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  ;  and  facing  the  door  is  a 
specimen  of  Anthurium  Veitchianum  with  60  fine  leaves 
6  ft.  long  without  spot  or  blemish  ;  and  on  one  side  of 
the  house  the  Phalcenopsids  are  grown  suspended  from 
the  roof,  the  whole  length  in  three  rows.  Over  100 
spikes  hung  gracefully  from  the  plants,  forming  a 
picture  1  shall  not  soon  forget.  Suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  same  house  is  also  a  fine  collection  of 
Nepenthes,  including  all  the  rare,  beautiful  and  distinct 
forms,  splendidly  pitchered.  Another  range  of  glass 
in  two  divisions  contains  the  Dendrobiums,  mostly 
suspended  in  baskets,  with  stove  foliage  plants  upon 
the  stages  below.  There  are  numerous  other  houses 
of  great  interest  which  I  am  unable  to  mention  now, 
and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  all  full  of  the 
best  of  everything.  The  place  is  most  admirably  kept, 
and  the  cultivation  all  round  is  of  a  high  order,  reflecting 


the  highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Robinson,  an  English 
gardener,  who  has  had  the  charge  of  the  collection  for 
some  years. — A.  Outram. 

- ->X-<— - 

SINGULAR  FREAK  OF  AN 

ORCHID. 

It  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  account 
for  the  erratic  behaviour  of  members  of  the  Orchid 
family  that  come  into  our  hands,  or  which  we  see  from 
time  to  time.  Our  illustration  exhibits  a  freak  of 
Lffilia  purpurata,  which  has  occurred  in  the  collection 
of  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  specimen  in  question. 
Two  other  spathes,  including  the  flower-stalks,  were 
sent  us  ;  and  in  one  case  the  spathe  was  nearly  11  ins. 
in  length,  and  close  upon  1^  ins.  broad.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  vigour  of  the  plants  as  evidenced  by  these 
spathes,  two  of  the  peduncles  bore  only  small  bracts 
and  pedicels  tipped  by  minute  bract-like  processes, 
representing  the  aborted  flowers.  In  the  specimen 
figured,  the  sepals  on  the  only  flower  produced  are 
nearly  1  in.  in  length,  greenish  yellow,  while  the 
petals  and  lip  are  shorter,  and  nearly  white.  The 
latter  organ  (not  shown  in  our  illustration)  exhibited 
only  a  slight  trace  of  purple,  was  slightly  infolded  at 
the  edges,  and  occupied  the  upper  or  dorsal  part  of  the 
flower,  the  ovary  not  having  yet  become  twisted  into 


its  usual  position.  The  plant  was  bought  in  1884, 
produced  a  perfect  flower  in  1886,  and  two  aborted 
spikes  last  year.  At  present  it  consists  of  twenty-three 
pseudo-bulbs,  with  four  leads  and  eighteen  leaves. 
"Why  it  should  behave  in  this  extraordinary  manner  is 
not  evident. 

- - — - 

THE  COLUMBINES. 

Grigor’s  fine  form  of  Aquilegia  glandulosa  has,  I 
learn,  the  reputation  in  the  south  of  being  shy  of 
bloom  after  the  second  or  third  year.  I  should  like  to 
ascertain  how  far  that  may  be  true,  and  still  farther 
how  much  it  may  differ  from  or  be  finer  than  is  the 
ordinary  form  of  A.  glandulosa,  which  does  so  well  here. 
I  have  now  a  number  of  plants  blooming  the  third 
time,  and  generally  have  very  fine  flowers,  the  segments 
of  which  are  deep  blue  and  the  corolla  pure  white, 
being  about  6  ins.  in  height,  while  some  of  the  plants 
have  as  many  as  twenty  blooms.  It  is  a  lovely  kind — 
one  which  people  have  but  to  see  to  be  enchanted  ; 
indeed,  I  regard  this  form  as  being  without  exception 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  amongst  hardy 
flowers.  Just  a  few  plants  present  a  very  pretty  break, 
the  segments  being  of  a  pale  flesh  colour.  This  gives 
a  very  pleasing  and  a  delicate-hued  form.  It  also  leads 
to  the  hope  that  a  pure  white  form  of  A.  glandulosa 
may  yet  be  obtained. 

Very  interesting  just  now  is  a  long  row  of  plants  in 
bloom  of  a  hybrid  between  A.  glandulosa  and  A.  chry- 
santha.  It  is  odd  that  so  dwarf  a  kind  as  the  former 
should  have  helped  to  throw  so  robust  a  form,  but  the 


plants  throughout  the  row  are  much  stronger  and 
considerably  more  stalked  than  are  those  of  A.  chry- 
santha  close  by,  also  having  more  foliage.  However, 
the  customary  product  of  all  Aquilegia  crosses  seems 
to  be  extra  strength  and  floriferousness.  In  this  case 
the  flowers  all  have  good  size,  some  resembling  those 
of  A.  glandulosa,  while  others  are  of  a  pale  rosy  hue, 
the  whole  of  them  being  very  beautiful.  The  fairly 
robust  A.  chrysantha  seems  to  be  a  capital  parent 
form,  but  for  real  beauty  I  prefer  A.  glandulosa.  It  is 
now  a  capital  time  to  sow  seed  of  these  forms,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  All  good  gardens  should  have  the 
aid  of  a  few  scores  of  seedling  Aquilegias  put  out  every 
year. — A.  D. 

- ->£<- - 

ANTIQUITY  OF  VEGETATION— II. 

The  Permo-Carboniferous  Flora. 

What  has  been  termed  the  “Age  of  Plants,”  from  the 
immense  accumulation  of  vegetation,  occurs  in  this 
system.  The  Coal  Measures  of  South  Wales  are 
reckoned  to  have  a  thickness  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  ft., 
and  to  have  occupied  about  640,000  years  in  their 
accumulation.  Organic  remains  prove  that  the  coal 
measures  were  deposited  in  an  inland  sea  of  fresh  water 
of  no  great  depth,  bordered  by  swamps,  and  fed  by 
rivers,  which  carried  down  vegetation,  sand,  and  mud, 
depositing  them  in  the  old  sea  bottom,  there  to  become 
solidified  into  anthracite  coal.  Some  of  the  beds, 
however,  indicate  open  sea  conditions,  while  the  coal 
beds  themselves,  which  rest  on  beds  of  clay,  were 
formed  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation  that  occupied  the 
same  area  when  the  sea  bottom  became  elevated, 
forming  land  or  an  extensive  swampy  plain. 

Owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  land  during  the  earlier 
Carboniferous  era,  the  old  Devonian  flora,  with  which 
we  were  familiar,  became  extinct  and  buried,  and  when 
the  land  again  emerged  from  the  sea,  so  as  to  be 
occupied  with  vegetation,  a  new  flora  appears  without 
showing  any  material  advance.  Ferns,  Horsetails 
(Calamites),  and  Club  Mosses  (Lepidodendrons),  rivalling 
in  size  the  Conifers  of  the  present  day,  culminate  in 
this  era,  but  all  are  represented  by  new  and  different 
species.  A  most  remarkable  Conifer  (Nceggerathia) 
appears  in  the  coal  measures,  represented  at  the 
present  day  by  a  closely  allied  form,  the  Maiden-hair 
Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba)  in  China,  where  it  exists  as  a 
cultivated  tree,  planted  and  tended  by  man.  It 
appears  again  in  the  Tertiary  period  in  a  much  better 
state  of  preservation  at  Ardtum,  in  the  Island  of  Mull, 
Scotland,  where  it  occurs  massed  in  great  profusion 
in  a  bed  of  white  clay.  Part  of  the  trunk  of  a  fossil 
tree  (Araucarioxylon)  allied  to  the  Araucarias, 
measuring  36  ft.  in  length,  and  averaging  12  ft.  in 
girth,  rescued  from  the  sandstone  at  Craigleith, 
near  Edinburgh,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington.  It 
belongs  to  this  epoch. 

The  carboniferous  system  of  North  America  is  much 
more  extensive,  and  the  lower  strata  were  deposited  in 
a  wide  inland  sea,  while  the  coal  measures  proper  were 
formed  when  the  sea  bottom  became  elevated,  giving 
place  to  immense  swamps  clothed  with  luxurious  forests, 
from  which  the  beds  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  were  formed.  A  similar  but  more  varied  vegeta¬ 
tion  grew  there  than  in  the  British  coal  measures, 
swarming  with  insects,  millepedes,  scorpions,  and 
reptiles  of  all  sizes.  The  trees  were  giants  several  feet 
in  thickness,  particularly  those  known  as  Sigillarias,  of 
which  eighty  species  have  been  described  as  inter¬ 
mediate  in  character  between  Club  Mosses,  Cycads,  and 
Yew-like  trees,  with  long  cable-like  roots,  well  suited 
to  fix  a  large  tree  in  soft,  muddy,  or  boggy  soil.  Yew¬ 
like  trees  (Cordaites)  are  also  predominant.  On  the 
whole,  the  vegetation  was  of  a  monotonous  kind,  and 
appeared  to  cover  the  whole  earth  as  it  then  was,  from 
the  north  to  the  south  pole. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  coal-bed  forests  indicates  warm 
climatic  conditions  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  Coal  has 
mostly  lost  its  vegetable  structure  from  pressure  and 
chemical  decomposition  ;  but  tree-stumps  and  roots 
frequently  retain  their  external  form,  indicating  the 
original  site  of  the  forests.  A  remarkable  seam  of 
coal,  known  as  the  Better-bed  coal,  occurs  at  Bradford, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  which  is  made  up  of  the  spores  and 
spore-cases  of  trees  allied  to  the  Club  Mosses  (Lepido- 
dendron),  their  abundance  and  preservation  being  due 
to  their  greater  resistance  to  decomposition.  A  great 
number  of  plants  characteristic  of  the  coal  measures 
disappeared  when  the  latter  were  finally  submerged  and 
buried  by  the  Lower  Red  Sandstone  and  Magnesian 
Limestone  of  the  Permian  system.—/.  F. 
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GardeningNotes  from  Ireland. 

Janesville,  Dundrum. 

Many  of  your  Irish,  readers  are,  I  dare  say,  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  delightful  and  beautifully  situated 
residences  and  parks  of  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dundrum,  co.  Dublin,  can  boast.  Some  of  these 
places  have  been  famous  in  times  past  for  the  grand 
specimens  shown  at  various  horticultural  exhibitions, 
and  although  in  an  exhibition  sense  their  glory  may  he 
said  to  have  departed,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  indications 
are  not  wanting  that  in  the  near  future  the  locality 
will  be  represented  on  the  exhibition  tables  with  plants 
likely  to  draw  out  the  best  efforts  of  those  competing 
in  these  departments.  These  few  latter  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  to  be  supposed  as  referring  to  the  place  I 
am  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  but 
to  places  having  far  greater  pretensions  to  high-class 
gardening.  Janesville,  Dundrum,  is  situated  on  what 
is  known  in  the  locality  as  the  Roebuck  Road,  and 
although  a  small  place  as  regards  its  scenic  surroundings 
and  artistic  embellishments,  is  well  worth  a  visit  from 
those  who  may  find  themselves  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  was  formerly  owned  and  laid  out  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Butcher,  and  is  now  owned  by  T.  Kavanagh,  Esq., 
who,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  adding  a  pheasantry, 
which  contains  some  beautiful  species  of  golden 
pheasants,  has  not  altered  the  general  plan  .on  which  it 
was  originally  struck  out.  On  the  lawn  and  pleasure 
ground  are  some  healthy  grown  specimens  of  Araucaria 
imbricata,  fully  20  ft.  high,  two  of  them  guarding,  like 
sentinels,  a  very  artistically  executed  fountain.  Dotted 
round  are  plants  of  Yucca  umbellata,  7  ft.  high,  and 
carrying  many  decayed  blooms  ;  Yucca  gloriosa,  5  ft. 
high,  and  throwing  up  strong  flowering  stems  ;  large 
clumps  of  Phormium  tenax  (New  Zealand  Flax), 
Gyneriutn  argenteum  (Pampas  Grass),  Rose  beds,  &c. 
The  common  Clematis  (Virgin’s  Bower)  is  grown  here 
in  immense  masses,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
in  full  flower,  the  great  display  of  white  bloom  being 
well  thrown  out  by  the  dark  foliage  of  an  adjoining 
shrubbery.  Over  the  avenue,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  house,  an  immense  arch  was  thrown,  and  this  is 
now  so  densely  covered  with  Clematis  that  it  forms  a 
safe  retreat  during  even  very  heavy  showers,  as  well  as 
a  cool  shade  from  summer  heat.  Good  border  colour 
effect  is  obtained  here  with  a  very  showy  yellow  seedling 
Pansy  and  an  extremely  dark  rich  velvety-coloured 
variety,  the  effect  being  very  good  indeed.  Very 
effective  colouring  is  also  produced  with  a  perennial 
form  of  Candytuft,  very  like  Iberis  Pruiti,  and  with 
the  present  demand  for  white  flowers,  it  will  he  strange 
if  this  old  plant  does  not  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
public  favour. 

The  Rose  Garden. 

The  opinion  I  ventured  to  give  in  my  former  notes 
regarding  Rose  prospects  in  Ireland  is  well  sustained  by 
the  appearance  of  all  the  classes  of  Roses  grown  here. 
Hybrid  perpetuals  are  looking  healthy  and  vigorous, 
although  a  few  weeks  ago  little  hope  was  entertained 
that  they  would  give  much  satisfaction.  “What  may  he 
regarded  by  many  as  unfavourable  treatment  for  H.  P.  ’s 
is  carried  out  here  in  their  management,  and  that  is, 
the  plants  have  remained  undisturbed  in  the  beds  in 
which  they  were  planted  over  twenty  years  ago,  and 
yet  during  that  time  the  bloom  each  succeeding  year 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  result,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
natural  adaptability  of  the  soil,  but  is,  I  believe,  chiefly 
due  to  the  hard  system  of  pruning  adopted.  The 
hushes  at  the  present  time  are  not  larger  than  might 
be  expected  after  three  years’  growth  if  moderately 
pruned. 

Climbing  Roses. 

All  sorts  of  odd  places  have  been  selected  to  grow 
climbing  Roses  on  ;  planted  at  the  base  of  upright 
Yews,  tree-stumps,  bowers,  &c.,  one  meets  them  in  all 
directions  peeping  through  and  covering  the  Yews  and 
Ivy-clad  tree-stumps.  Such  Roses  as  Climbing  Devon- 
iensis,  Homer,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  other  Tea-scented 
varieties  were  pushing  their  way  high  up,  and  looking 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  appears  that  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  after  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  they 
were  all  killed  to  the  ground  by  a  severe  frost,  but  as 
they  were  growing  on  their  own  roots  they  soon  started 
out  again,  and  are  now  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  -high,  and 
showing  quantities  of  bloom  buds.  That  scores  a  point 
for  Roses  on  their  own  roots.  The  strangest  part  of 
the  business  is,  that  no  manuring  of  any  sort  is  done; 
the  only  thing  apparently  in  their  favour,  besides  the 


warm  well-sheltered  situation,  is  that  most  of  the  tree- 
stumps  are  decayed,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  to 
fight  their  way  with  the  roots  of  other  shrubbery 
plants.  Before  noticing  a  few  other  subjects,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  pleasing  appearance 
of  the 

Plant  Decoration 

On  the  front  of  the  residence  of  Janesville.  The  whole 
front,  from  bottom  to  top,  is  covered  with  Cotoneaster, 
Phillyrea,  and  golden  Ivy  ;  the  latter  is  gradually 
insinuating  itself  through  and  over  the  Cotoneaster, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  cover  the  whole  front,  but 
at  present  the  dark  green  of  the  Cotoneaster  and  the 
bright  gold  of  the  Ivy  form  a  very  pleasing  contrast 
indeed.  Passing  to  the  fruit  garden,  which  is  behind 
the  house,  we  come  to  a  neat  bit  of  rock-work,  on  which 
may  be  found  good  plants  of  Arum  maculatum,  just 
commencing  to  flower,  Oerastium,  Aubrietia,  Statice 
lanaria,  Ferns  of  sorts,  &c.  It  is  somewhat  too  soon  to 
form  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  how  Apples  and  Pears  will 
turn  out  as  a  crop,  but,  judging  from  present  appear¬ 
ances,  Apples  are  likely  to  be  plentiful.  Under  fruit 
here,  as  elsewhere  that  I  have  been,  promise  an 
abundant  supply  ;  and  wall  fruit  will,  I  think,  have  a 
fair  show.  There  were  a  few  good  things  in  herbaceous, 
flowering  plants  scattered  about,  most  conspicuous 
being  two  grand  stools  of  Dielytra  spectabilis,  which 
have  remained  in  their  present  quarters  for  years. 
Here  also  I  found  two  very  old  bushes  of  the 

Persian  Yellow  Rose, 

Showing  some  signs  of  decay.  I  draw  attention  to 
these  two  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  the 
system  of  pruning  pursued  regarding  them.  It  has 
been  often  stated  that  this  Rose,  like  some  others, 
does  not,  for  the  purpose  of  blooming,  bear  very  close 
pruning.  Well,  I  found  these  as  close  pruned  as  any 
stickler  for  close  pruning  could  desire,  and  yet  the 
bushes  were  a  mass  of  bloom  buds.  The  moderately 
free-growing  system  has  been  often  recommended  also 
for  Marechal  Niel  Roses  ;  but  I  have  it  covered  with 
blooms  fit  for  a  show  table,  where  the  pruning  had  to  be 
close  in  order  to  restrict  it  to  a  given  space  ;  so  that  if 
we  sometimes  depart  from  the  very  strict  lines  laid 
down  for  us  in  gardening  matters  and  success  attends 
us,  we  are  very  naturally  elated  at  the  good  results. 

The  White  Lilac. 

There  were  some  other  matters  to  which  I  intended  to 
refer,  but  I  fear  I  have  exceeded  the  limits  likely  to  be 
allowed  me.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  noticing, 
on  account  of  its  rarity  out  of  doors,  a  very  nice  plant 
of  white  Lilac,  which  was  in  full  bloom  and  looked 
remarkably  well  where  it  was  growing.  I  saw  growing 
near  it  a  plant  of  Cistus  albiflora  (Gum  Cistus),  which 
goes  far  to  show  the  mildness  of  the  climate  existing  in 
this  locality.  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Brown,  the  very  painstaking  and  energetic  gardener, 
who  has  for  a  great  number  of  years  laid  out  and 
superintended  all  the  horticultural  operations  carried 
out  here,  for  his  great  kindness  in  explaining  and 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  various  items  of  interest 
to  be  met  with  in  this  charming  place. 

A  Beautiful  Hoya  carnosa. 

It  is  rare  in  these  times  of  gardening  retrenchment  to 
meet  with  a  good  specimen  of  this  old  and  well-known 
favourite,  and,  indeed,  when  I  came  on  this  one  lately 
in  the  gardens  of  Frederick  Andrews,  Esq.,  Hastings, 
Blackrock,  co.  Dublin,  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised. 
The  plant  in  this  case  was  in  an  extremely  healthy 
state,  which,  needless  to  say,  is  a  condition  it  is  seldom 
found  in.  This  Hoya  was  growing  in  a  16-in.  pot,  and 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  carrying  over  200  of  its 
beautiful  waxen  flowers.  It  is  trained  on  a  glass 
partition  that  divides  an  early  and  a  late  vinery,  where 
the  temperature  is,  of  course,  favourable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction. of  fine  vigorous  growth.  The  vinery  is  forced 
each  year,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  by  the  middle  of 
June  ;  and  to  this  fact  the  gardener,  Mr.  Dunne, 
attributes  a  good  deal  of  the  success  in  growing  the 
Hoya  carnosa.  At  all  events,  it  is  difficult  nowadays, 
at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  to  find  this  plant 
in  a  clean  healthy  condition,  and  hence  it  is,  perhaps, 
treated  with  so  much  neglect.  Even  in  some  of  our 
best  collections  we  too  often  find  it  stowed  away  on  a 
back  stage,  or  in  a  cold  or  intermediate  house — put  out 
of  sight  where  its  big  carrying  properties  are  lost,  and 
where,  perhaps,  it  has  been  shunted  to  make  room  for 
a  more  worthless  plant. 

A  Simple  Plant  Wash. 

Mr.  Dunne’s  remedy  for  keeping  Hoya  carnosa,  and 
other  plants  from  the  bug  pest,  or  any  insect  pests,  is 
worth  giving  for  its  simplicity.  He  never  uses  any¬ 
thing  except  a  weak  solution  of  washing  soda  and  soft- 


soap,  applied  through  a  syringe.  When  washing  his 
Yines  he  uses  the  same  mixture,  and  finds  no  trouble 
from  bug.  If  Hoya  carnosa  and  other  kindred  plants 
disposed  to  the  bug  pest  can  be  thus  easily  dealt  with, 
a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  in  keeping  them  would  be 
thus  easily  got  rid  of.  —  W.  I). 

- »>X<'- - 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

The  Red-flowered  Chestntt. 

The  species  of  Pavia  are  now  included  under  JEsculus 
by  some  of  our  most  eminent  authorities,  their  only 
difference  being  that  they  have  smooth  fruits  and  the 
latter  prickly  ones  ;  hut  whether  we  class  them  in  the 
same  genus  or  take  them  as  distinct,  the  Red-flowered 
Chestnut  (iEseulus  ruhicunda)  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
of  them  all.  The  Red-flowered  Buckeye  (Pavia  rubra) 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  with  smaller  and  more 
tubular-looking  red  flowers.  Those  of  the  former  are 
as  large  as  the  common  Horse  Chestnut,  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  and  although  generally  described 
in  books  as  scarlet,  are  really  of  a  very  fine  red.  It 
was  long  considered  as  of  garden  origin  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  doubt,  but  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  indigenous  to  North  America,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1820.  In  stature  it  is 
very  much  smaller  than  either  the  common  Horse 
Chestnut  or  the  Red  Buckeye,  and  practically  occupies 
no  more  space  than  a  large  shrub,  while  it  flowers 
abundantly  in  that  state,  and  is  now  the  pride  of  many 
a  suburban  garden  around  London.  The  freedom  with 
which  it  flowers  is  sufficient  recommendation  for  its 
being  planted  on  an  extensive  scale  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

The  Sweet  Buckeye, 

Although  a  tree  of  much  greater  dimensions  than  the 
last,  it  flowers  very  freely  when  not  more  than  8  ft.  or 
12  ft.  high,  and  having  pale  yellow  flowers,  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  contrast  with  the  red  or  the  white  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Yirginia  and 
Georgia  in  North  America,  and  is  the  Pavia  flava  of 
botanists.  In  this  country  it  seldom  exceeds  30  ft.  or 
40  ft.  in  height,  but  constitutes  an  ornamental  subject 
for  many  years  before  it  attains  that  altitude.  The 
flowers  are  tubular-looking,  similar  to  those  of  P.  rubra, 
a  character  which  is  due  to  the  petals  standing  erect. 
The  flowers  are  found  to  be  rather  variable  when  raised 
from  seed,  consequently  a  good  form  is  best  perpetuated 
by  budding.  When  so  treated  it  flowers  in  a  much 
smaller  state  than  when  propagated  from  seed,  and 
constitutes  a  beautiful  and  small  tree  for  parks,  pleasure 
grounds,  or  even  villa  gardens,  where  it  is  now  very 
attractive  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Trees  of  it  are 
also  to  be  seen  occasionally  planted  along  the  sides  of 
the  wide  and  more  open  streets.  P.  neglecta  is  now 
considered  to  be  a  synonym  of  P.  flava,  but  was 
formerly  described  as  a  distinct  species,  flowering  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  latter,  and  having  smoother  leaves. 
The  foliage  of  P.  flava  is,  however,  very  smooth, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  most 
elegant. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria. 

The  palm  must  be  given,  undoubtedly,  to  Wistaria 
chinensis,  as  the  most  magnificent  of  hardy  climbers 
in  this  country,  for  go  where  we  will  at  present  it  ever 
and  anon  crops  up  on  the  walls  of  houses,  and  flowers 
equally  freely,  whether  tended  by  the  amateur  or  the 
professional  skill  of  the  squire’s  gardener.  Considering 
the  enormous  dimensions  it  attains  it  requires  little 
pruning,  provided  plenty  of  space  is  allowed  for  exten¬ 
sion,  as  it  is  naturally  a  vigorous  and  rambling  twiner. 
In  evidence  of  this,  there  used  to  exist  an  old  specimen 
at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  branches  or  stems  of  which  extended  for 
]  00  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  main  trunk.  There  is  still 
a  fine  specimen  of  it  there,  although  the  old  one  has 
been  lost  or  destroyed  owing  to  changes  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  part  of  the  ground  since  then.  Some  grand 
old  trunks  of  great  thickness  also  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  mansion  at  Marden  Park,  Surrey.  The  flowers, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  pale  bluish  purple,  are 
produced  in  massive-looking  racemes,  reminding  one 
of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  as  far  as  outline  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  quantity  of  bloom  produced  is  some¬ 
thing  enormous. 

The  Judas  Tree. 

The  meaning  of  this  name  is  generally  misconstrued 
as  having  some  connection  with  Judas  of  Scripture. 
The  correct  rendering  is,  no  doubt,  the  tree  of  Judea, 
because  it  is  very  plentiful  in  that  part  of  Palestine. 

It  is  also  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and  proves  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  this  country.  In 
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more  northern  or  inland  districts  it  will  withstand  the 
severity  of  our  winters  as  a  rule,  and  flower  abundantly 
while  yet  of  small  size.  The  purple  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  short  spurs  on  the  old  wood,  and  now 
render  the  small  tree  a  handsome  object.  They 
precede  the  leaves  for  a  short  time  only,  but  are  thus 
seen  to  best  advantage  ;  and  are  succeeded  later  on  by 
long  flat,  brown  or  red  pods  that  hang  on  the  tree 
during  the  greater  part  of  winter. 

The  'White  Alpine  Ateagene. 

The  typical  form  of  this  climber  has  blue  flowers,  and 
although  beautiful  in  itself,  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
variety  under  notice,  which  has  large  and  substantial- 
looking  pure  white  flowers.  There  is  a  specimen  of  it 
flowering  at  Kew  at  the  present  time,  which  was  sent 
there  under  the  name  of  Clematis  austriaca  ;  but 
having  flowered,  it  turns  out  to  be  Atragene  alpina 
alba,  and  a  grand  thing  it  is.  The  stems  grow  from 
4  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  and  are  much  more  tractable, 
and  easily  kept  within  bounds  when  planted  amongst 
other  subjects  where' accommodation  is  limited.  The 
four  sepals  are  somewhat  incurved,  and  the  whole 
flower  drooping  oh  its  stalk — a  characteristic  that  adds 
greatly  to  its  beauty.  Seeing  that  it  is  partial  to 
mountainous  districts,  and  especially  on  a  limestone 
soil,  it  would,  no  doubt,  prove  at  home  on  a  rockery, 
where  it  should  be  made  to  trail  over  some  of  the  more 
prominent  stones  or  the  higher  ledges.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  new  thing,  as  Decandolle  said  long  ago  that 
the  type  varied  with  white  flowers.  The  botanical 
characteristics  that  separate  Atragene  from  Clematis 
are  numerous  small  petals  resembling  petaloid  stamens, 
and  flowers  are  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  previous 
season’s  growth,  so  that  the  winter  buds  are  larger 
than  those  of  Clematis. 

The  Double  Scaelet  Thorn. 

The  garden  varieties  of  our  native  Hawthorn  are  simply 
endless  ;  but  no  doubt  a  great  number  of  them  have 
died  out  or  become  lost  to  cultivation  since  Loudon’s 
time,  owing  to  the  comparative  neglect  that  ornamental 
and  landscape  trees  have  suffered  since  his  day.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  old  love  for  these  things 
still  lingers  in  some  places,  and  that  in  the  near  future 
they  will  again  be  planted  largely.  A  beautiful  effect 
is  sometimes  produced  in  garden  scenery  by  planting 
ornamental  Thorns  at  intervals  in  the  hedges,  allowing 
them  to  rear  their  heads  above  that  portion  which  is 
kept  pruned  and  tidy.  Their  habit  of  forming  a  round 
and  spreading  head  is  then  seen  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  the  effect  when  in  bloom  is  much  finer  than  when 
planted  in  the  shrubbery.  The  first  double  scarlet 
Thorn  in  this  country  appeared  with  the  late  Mr.  Masters, 
of  Canterbury,  who  is  said  to  have  imported  it. 
Botanically  it  is  Cratiegus  oxyacantha  punicea  flore 
pleno,  and  more  recently  a  much  darker-flowered 
variety  has  been  distributed  under  the  name  of  Paul’s 
New  Scarlet.  The  flowers,  however,  are  not  scarlet  in 
any  of  the  Hawthorns,  but  in  this  case  may  be 
described  as  a  brilliant  deep  rose.  They  are  perfectly 
double,  exceedingly  handsome,  and  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  Being  of  small  size  the  double  red 
Hawthorns  should  be  planted  in  every  villa  garden  in 
country  or  town,  as  they  stand  smoke  admirably. 

The  Mountain  Clematis. 

The  flowers  of  Clematis  montana  are  pure  white,  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  those  of  Atragene  alpina  alba, 
but  from  their  great  profusion  the  plant  is  equally 
desirable  as  a  climber  for  covering  high  walls,  which  it 
envelops  with  a  sheet  of  white  blossom  during  May  or 
June,  according  to  the  character  of  the  season.  This 
year  it  is  considerably  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
long  cold  spring,  and  had  only  begun  to  open  its 
flowers  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  by  Whit¬ 
suntide  ;  whereas  in  the  milder  seasons  it  may  be  seen 
covering  the  fronts  of  houses,  either  in  town  or  in  the 
country,  with  a  sheet  of  white.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  ft., 
and  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  where  it 
has  been  grown  more  or  less  since  1831. 

The  Portugal  Broom. 

The  so-called  White  Broom  of  gardens  is  really  the 
plant  under  notice,  namely,  Cytisus  albus,  and  not  a 
variety  of  our  own  native  species  as  many  suppose. 
The  similarity  is  certainly  considerable  ;  but  the 
branches  are,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  even  much  more 
slender  and  graceful.  Its  evergreen  character,  however, 
is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  Yellow  Broom  of  our 
commons.  Both  are  deciduous,  but  the  numerous 
twiggy  branches  retain  their  deep  green  character  all 
the  year  round.  The  flowers  are  most  profusely  pro¬ 
duced  all  along  these  shoots,  and  are  pure  white  in  the 
typical  form,  although  there  are  pale  yellow  and  pink 
varieties  in  cultivation. 


otes  from  Scotland. 


Neglected  Flants.  —  Prostanthera  lasi- 
anthos. — What  a  magnificent  plant  for  conservatory 
decoration  this  is,  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  see  it ! 

I  came  across  some  grand  bushes  of  it  in  the  houses  at 
Scone  Palace,  near  Perth,  recently,  and  would  advise 
those  who  are  in  search  of  a  flowering  plant  of  sterling 
merit  to  grow  it.  The  bushes  referred  to  were  5  ft. 
high  and  5  ft.  through,  and  the  fine  branched  spikes  of 
white  floWers  spotted  with  purple  were  fully  18  ins. 
long — a  grand  object.  Mr.  McKinnon,  who  does 
things  well  here,  intends  growing  it  in  large  quantities. 
In  my  peregrinations  I  sometimes  come  across  some 
good  old-fashioned  things.  For  instance,  in  a  conser¬ 
vatory  at  New  Battle  Abbey,  near  Dalkeith,  there  is  a 
grandly-flowered  plant  of  Cantua  dependens  trained  up 
one  of  the  pillars.  On  the  sides  of  the  same  house  are 
two  fine  plants  of  Clianthus  puniceus  magnificus 
also  one  mass  of  flowers  ;  and  on  the  back  wall  close  by 
is  the  old  Acacia  Riceana  in  full  glory.  All  these  are 
objects  of  great  beauty  when  seen  in  such  perfection  as 
Mr.  McHattie  has  them.  Why  do  not  more  gardeners 
cultivate  these  good  old  things  ?  One  sees  many 
suitable  places  vacant  where  they  could  be  grown  well. 

A  Japanese  Acer.  —  At  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Turnbull’s 
nursery,  Perth,  there  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Acer 
atropurpureum  growing  in  a  nook  in  the  grounds.  It 
is  fully  10  ft.  high,  feathered  to  the  ground,  and  forms 
a  glorious  object,  its  bright- coloured  foliage  being  very 
conspicuous.  I  always  go  and  look  at  it,  for  I  have 
seen  it  annually  for  something  like  ten  years,  and  have 
watched  its  progress  with  interest.  This,  in  suitable 
situations,  is  well  worth  planting,  and  so  are  many  of 
the  other  Acers. 

Hardy  Cypripediums  and  Orchis  foliosa  and  its 
varieties  I  often  see  in  Scotch  gardens.  Dr.  Patterson, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  grows  them  well,  and  Mr.  Macdonald, 
of  The  Woodlands,  Perth,  cares  for  them  also,  for  in 
his  garden  at  the  present  time  fine  clumps  of  Cypri- 
pedium  calceolus  are  flowering  grandly,  and  the  other 
varieties  look  most  promising.  These  are  glorious 
plants  when  seen  as  they  are  done  at  these  places. 

The  Weather  is  wonderfully  changeable  here,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  past.  On  June  2nd  I  walked 
out  to  Scone  Palace,  from  Perth.  Going  over  the 
bridge  that  spans  the  river  a  fine  view  of  the  Grampian 
Hills  is  obtained,  and  they  were  covered  with  tsnow. 

I  also  learnt  at  Scone  from  Mr.  McKinnon,  that  they 
had  had  3°  of  frost.  Calling  upon  Mr.  Robert  Pullor, 

Tayside  House,  on  my  return,  I  found  in  his  splendid 
conservatory,  amongst  many  well-grown  examples  of 
cultivation,  some  of  the  best  specimen  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  behold  for  some 
time.  The  strain  is  a  good  one,  the  plants  exceedingly 
well  done  and  magnificently  flowered  ;  they  were  grown 
in  7-in.  pots,  and  were  2  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  through 
— grand  objects  for  conservatory  decoration.  Primula 
obconica  is  also  well  done  here,  as  also  are  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  McDonald,  the  gardener,  attributes  his  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  to  the  use  of  Thomson’s  Manure, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  compost  used  for  potting. 
While  mentioning  this  manure,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
during  the  past  few  years  seen  some  remarkable  and  very 
satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  it.  I  have  made 
inquiries  from  the  leading  and  most  experienced 
gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  those  who 
have  used  it  very  highly  recommend  it.  I  mention 
this  with  the  full  knowledge  that  many  have  spoken 
disparagingly  of  some  things  that  have  been  put  before 
the  public,  and  rightly  too  ;  but  those  who  require 
a  good  manure  for  general  use  can  rely  upon  this.  — 
Rusticus. 

Mistakes  in  Shrub  Pruning1.— It  is  not  un¬ 
common — among  amateurs  especially — to  delay  all 
their  shrub  pruning  till  growth  has  been  completed, 
and  among  flowering  kinds  until  the  flower  buds  are 
set,  but  such  a  practice  is  very  reprehensible  and  most 
disappointing.  Conifers  sending  up  more  leaders  than 
one,  should  have  the  necessary  reduction  made  before 
any  material  wasting  of  the  strength  of  the  tree  occurs. 
Side  shoots  that  are  growing  out  of  form  and  disfiguring 
the  plant  should  also  be  cut  in  to  aid  other  portions  in 
making  the  desired  growth.  All  evergreen  shrubs  in 
full  growth  can  be  materially  aided  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  knife.  An  even  growth  should  be  maintained 
by  reducing  the  robbing  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  leading  to  deformity  and  mischief.  Such 
shrubs  as  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Lilacs, 
Ribes,  Syringas,  and  many  others  which  form  their 
flowering  wood  the  year  previous  to  the  development  of 


blossoms,  should  have  any  necessary  pruning  performed 
as  soon  as  the  flowering  period  ceases,  and  the  present 
time  is  suitable  to  begin  such  work.  Shrub  flowering 
is  generally  late  in  northern  parts,  but  it  is  in  great 
abundance. — Caledonian. 

Useful  Shrubs. —While  arranging  shrubberies 
and  plantations  generally,  it  has  been  invariably  our 
practice  to  place  trees  and  shrubs  with  striking  appear¬ 
ances  in  prominent  positions.  Groups  of  Brooms, 
golden  and  white  ;  Thorns,  of  sorts,  Laburnums, 
variegated  Hollies,  and  others  too  numerous  to  be 
recorded,  when  standing  distinctly  among  dense  foliage 
of  other  kinds  have  a  most  pleasing  effect,  and  are  seen 
at  great  distances.  One  shrub  among  the  deciduous 
classes  deserves  extensive  cultivation,  and  that  is 
the  Golden  Elder.  We  have  planted  many  of  late 
years,  which  have  made  gigantic  bushes  already,  and 
in  positions  where  they  would  soon  smother  their 
fellows  (mostly  evergreen).  The  plants  have  an  annual 
pruning,  many  being  reduced  to  circular  form,  others 
as  half-standards.  They  are  already  into  free  growth, 
yellow  as  gold,  and  forming  their  beautiful  flower  buds, 
which  are  most  striking. — Caledonian. 

Young  Fruit  Trees. — Very  often  the  necessary 
attention  to  young  fruit  trees  is  too  long  delayed,  and 
gross  growth  may  have  done  mischief  enough  that 
cannot  be  retrieved  for  seasons,  if  ever,  without  cutting 
severely  into  the  young  growth,  which  is  wasteful,  and 
represents  gross  neglect.  The  times  being  now  past 
when  a  quarter  of  a  lifetime  had  to  be  spent  patiently 
before  an  ordinary  wall  was  covered  with  trees  in  full 
bearing,  renders  it  all  the  more  incumbent  that  early 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  trees  in  their  early 
stages  of  growth,  in  order  to  have  them  well  balanced, 
and  their  strength  proportionate  on  all  sides.  The 
centres,  while  being  formed  with  even  shoots,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fill  up  rapidly  with  gross  wood, 
which  assuredly  assimilates  all  the  strength  of  the  tree, 
while  the  side  and  under  shoots  become  stunted,  and 
soon  cease  growing  altogether.  The  gross  leaders 
should  be  stopped  in  their  very  early  stages,  and  the 
others  kept  as  upright  as  the  system  of  training  will 
allow,  as  then  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  put  them  in 
their  places  perfectly  straight  when  growth  is  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  a  tree  in  good 
condition  when  it  has  been  skilfully  manipulated  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth.  Fruiting  and  the  general 
health  of  the  tree  must  have  its  origin  from  the  time 
of  planting,  and  the  present  season  must  not  be  allowed 
to  extend  far  without  due  attention  to  disbudding, 
stopping,  destroying  insects  which  attack  the  foliage, 
and  watering.  If  the  latter  is  at  all  necessary  it  ought 
to  be  supplied  so  that  every  fibre  is  reached  and  the 
soil  thoroughly  moistened.  All  fruit  trees  can  be 
trained  into  any  form  that  may  be  desired,  but  fan 
training  and  the  horizontal  system  appear  to  be  mostly 
in  favour,  and  should  be  done  thoroughly  at  the 
beginning,  which  reduces  labour  to  a  minimum  when 
the  trees  are  at  their  full  size.  I  do  not  intend 
adverting  to  the  benefits  of  piecemeal  root-pruning  of 
young  trees,  but  have  to-day  (May  29)  been  looking  at 
some  gross  young  trees  on  a  low  wall,  stopping  and 
regulating  the  growths,  which  may  have  all  their  front 
and  downward  roots  shortened  before  this  appears  in 
print. — Caledonian. 

A  Destructive  Frost. — Mr.  John  Kitley, 
writing  from  Aviemore,  Rothiemurchus,  under  date 
29th  May,  says : — Last  night  we  experienced  the 
severest  frost  I  ever  remember  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  recur  again  for  a 
very  long  time.  All  the  tender  shoots  on  the  hard¬ 
wood  trees,  more  especially  the  Beeches,  are  completely 
killed,  also  the  young  growths  of  Ferns.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plants  were  prostrate  in  the  early  morning, 
but  revived  later  on,  but  Asparagus  is  killed  as  far  as 
it  was  above  ground.  Early  Potatos  are  hopeless. 
My  grass  thermometer  registered  10°,  or  22°  of  frost, 
and  the  protected  thermometer,  4  ft.  above  the  ground, 
23°  or  9°  of  frost.  If  this  frost  has  covered  a  large  area, 
the  result  must  be  very  disastrous.  The  great  difference 
between  the  grass  and  protected  thermometer  is  very 
remarkable. — Scotsman. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  — 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Alex. 
M’Kinnon,  Scone  Palace,  Perth,  being  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Williamson,  Tarvitt,  Cupar-Fife, 
on  “Flower  shows  and  judging  thereat.”  He  referred 
to  the  growth  of  flower  shows  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  to  the  beneficial  influence  they  had 
exerted  on  horticulture  and  on  the  public  taste.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  paper  he  brought  before  the 
meeting  a  system  of  judging  by  means  of  marks  assigned 
to  each  ,plant,  urging  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
marks  at  present  given,  for  reasons  of  practical 
convenience.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  and  in 
which  a  good  many  of  the  members  joined,  Mr. 
Williamson  was  thanked  for  his  paper,  but  there  was 
great  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  merit  of  the  scheme 
which  he  advocated.  Some  held  that  a  standard  by 
which  flowers  could  be  judged  should  be  set  up,  in  order 
to  prevent  cavilling  at  flower  shows.  There  was  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  flowers,  some  of  which  had  been 
sent  from  Ireland. 
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The  Tulip. 

To-day,  Saturday,  the  Tulip  holds  court  at  Manchester, 
for  it  is  the  day  on  which  the  National  Tulip  Show 
holds  its  annual  exhibition.  Next  week  some  notes  of 
the  flowers  exhibited  shall  be  given.  On  the  whole 
a  good  head  of  bloom  may  be  expected,  for  the  warm 
sunny  weather,  with  adequate  care  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator,  has  helped  the  fine  development  of  the 
blooms.  Some  protection  of  the  flowers  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  them  in  the  full  glory  of  their  regal 
beauty.  They  are  as  Orchids  among  our  hardy  flowers, 
and  the  bizarres  especially  are  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
Close  shading  is  especially  necessary  with  some 
varieties,  especially  the  feathered  roses,  to  have  them 
refined  and  accurately  marked.  "When  they  go  out  of 
flower,  let  the  flower  pods  be  picked  off  if  seed  is  not 
required. 

When  the  bloom  is  over,  Tulips  ripen  rapidly  for 
rest  and  removal,  and  by  the  end  of  June,  sometimes 
by  the  third  week,  they  are  generally  ready.  “Not,” 
as  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  remarks,  “that  they  will 
have  completely  died  down,  but  this  stage  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  better  not,  to  wait  for.  So  long  as 
the  clear  stem  below  the  flower  will  snap  sharply  on 
being  bent,  the  time  of  lifting  has  not  come  ;  but  when 
the  stems  will  bend  double  without  snapping  off,  the 
bulbs  may  be  taken  up.  The  foliage  will  only  have  a 
pale,  half-sere  appearance,  and  some  leaves  will  be  yet 
green.  But  the  new  bulb  is  now  complete  and  ripe, 
and  the  further  use  of  the  fibres  is  for  the  seed-pod,  if 
one  be  fertilised.  The  old  bulb  will  be  found  as 
merely  a  few  loose  skins  wrapped  round  the  new  ;  and 
though  this  may  appear  at  this  stage  white,  and 
apparently  naked,  yet  it  is  not  really  so.  When  dry 
it  will  be  found  tightly  bound  in  a  thin,  brown,  satiny 
skin  that  will  admirably  cling  to  it,  and  thus  prevent 
loss  by  evaporation.  Taken  up  late,  when  all  the 
foliage  is  gone,  this  skin  will  have  thickened  and 
darkened,  and  will  crack  with  drying,  and,  perhaps, 
come  off.  Hence  we  secure  to  the  bulbs  the  better 
fitting  garment  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  taking 
them  up  at  the  particular  stage  described.”  Thus  it  is 
that  the  particular  time  of  taking  up  the  bulbs  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  meaning  and  account. 

Selections  of  Dahlias. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  the  names  of  the  best 
thirty-six  show  Dahlias  (exclusive  of  fancy  varieties), 
and  my  selection  is  as  follows  : — Bendigo,  Burgundy, 
Clara,  Colonist,  Constancy,  Flag  of  Truce,  George 
Rawlings,  Georgiana,  Goldfinder,  Harry  Keith,  Henry 
Walton,  Herbert  Turner,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham, 
Hope,  Imperial,  James  Cocker,  James  Stephen,  John 
Neville  Keynes,  John  Standish,  Joseph  Ashby,  J.  B. 
Service,  Joseph  Green,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  Miss 
Cannell,  G.  Harris,  Mrs.  Foster,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs. 
Glasscock,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  S.  Hibberd, 
Prince  Bismarck,  Prince  of  Denmark,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Sunbeam,  and  William  Rawlings.  A  select  twelve 
taken  from  the  foregoing  would  be  Clara,  Constancy, 
Flag  of  Truce,  George  Rawlings,  Goldfinder,  James 
Cocker,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Harris, 
Prince  Bismarck,  Sunbeam,  and  William  Rawlings. 

A  fine  selection  of  twelve  fancy  Dahlias  should  read 
as  follows  : — Annie  Pritchard,  Gaiety,  George  Barnes, 
Henry  Eckford,  Henry  Glasscock,  John  Forbes,  Mrs. 
N.  Holls,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Peacock,  Professor,  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  W.  G.  Head.  To  make  up  the 
best  twenty  four  varieties  the  following  can  be  added  : — 
Charles  Wyatt,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Edward  Peck, 
Fanny  Sturt,  Frederick  Smith,  Grand  Sultan,  Hercules, 
Hugh  Austin,  James  O’Brien,  Laura  Haslam,  Miss 
Browning,  and  Rebecca. 

And  as  at  country  shows  Dahlias  are  often  required 
to  be  shown  in  colours,  the  following  selections  may  be 
of  service  : — Twelve  self  and  shaded  show  Dahlias: 
Clara,  George  Rawlings,  James  Cocker,  J.  H.  Keynes, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  S.  Hibberd,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Sunbeam,  William  Rawlings, 
Burgundy  and  Joseph  Ashby.  The  best  twelve  tipped 
show  Dahlias  are :  Constancy,  Goldfinder,  Harry 
Walton,  Lady  G.  Herbert,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Harris, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  Ethel  Britton, 
Mrs.  Kendal,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  and  Mrs.  W.  Slack. 
Twelve  light-coloured  show  Dahlias  :  Emily  Edwards, 
Flag  of  Truce,  Georgiana,  Robert  Turner,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Mrs.  Glasscock,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  S.  Hibberd,  Mrs.  W. 
Slack,  Hope,  Julia  Wyatt,  and  Primrose  Dame.  Six 
really  good  yellow  seifs  will  be  found  in  J.  H.  Keynes, 
Joseph  B.  Service,  Primrose  Dame,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Mrs.  G.  Jeffard,  and  Muriel. 


For  the  sake  of  some,  I  have  made  selections  of  the 
best  tipped  and  striped  flowers  among  the  fancies. 
The  best  twelve  flowers  are  Fanny  Sturt,  Laura  Haslam, 
Miss  Browning,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Peacock,  Mrs.  N. 
Halls,  Gaiety,  Prospero,  Mrs.  Friselton,  Jesse  McIntosh, 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  Maid  of  Athens.  The  best  twelve 
striped  fancies  are  Duchess  of  Albany,  George  Barnes, 
Henry  Eckford,  Henry  Glasscock,  Hugh  Austin,  John 
Forbes,  Rebecca,  Professor  Fawcett,  Rev.  J.  B. 
M.  Camm,  W.  G.  Head,  Anne  Pritchard,  and  Charles 
Wyatt. — R.  D. 

Tansies. 

There  is  evidently  a  belief  on  the  part  of  many 
amateurs  that  there  are  no  Pansies  like  the  Continental 
varieties,  of  which  we  see  illustrations  in  the  gardening 
periodicals  and  seed  catalogues,  but  of  which  no  Pansy 
grower,  who  understands  Pansies,  would  purchase  seed. 
I  heard  a  few  days  since  of  a  remarkable  collection  of 
fancy  Pansies  betwixt  Birmingham  and  Warwick,  and 
although  I  have  a  collection  of  nearly  200  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  fancy  Pansies  in  cultivation,  and  am  an  old 
cultivator,  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  I  was  nowhere 
with  my  flowers  and  varieties.  Ah  !  well,  I  have  seen 
them  ;  a  splendid  display  of  plants  and  flowers  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  I  looked  anxiously  over  border  after  border 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  worth  adding  to  my 
collection.  I  hunted  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  size  —  and  size  alone  with 
non-practical  Pansy  growers  seems  to  be  what  is  most 
sought  for— and  there  was  a  great  variety  of  colouring, 
but  substance  and  smoothness  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  If  any  amateur  doubts  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  writing  let  him  procure  a  packet  of  really 
fine  fancy  Pansy  seed  from  a  good,  well-known  Pansy 
grower  ;  not  from  a  house  not  celebrated  for  these 
plants.  Or,  better  still,  get  a  dozen  or  two  of  fine 
fancy  Pansies  from  well-known  Pansy  grower,  buying 
them  at  the  proper  time  from  September  until  April — 
not  later  than  early  in  May  at  all  events — and  grow 
them  well.  In  our  splendid  home  varieties  we  have 
richness  of  colouring,  grand  blotches  (which  are  not 
starred  and  rayed  as  the  foreign  varieties  are),  perfec¬ 
tion  in  form,  and  substance  in  the  petals.  Let  an 
amateur  start  with  such  good,  well-known,  cheap  sorts 
as  May  Tate,  Charles  Stansell,  Mrs.  G.  P.  France, 
"William  Dean,  Campbell  Bannerman,  Nellie  Morton, 
William  Dick,  A.  McMillan,  Princess  Beatrice,  A.  J. 
Way,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
Pilrig  Park,  Mrs.  Stewart,  J.  Sutherland,  My  Lady,  and 
other  similar  kinds,  and  add  newer  sorts  as  he  can. 
Let  him  grow  them  well,  and  save  his  own  seed ;  and 
set  aside  the  very  absurd  notion  that  size  alone 
constitutes  merit,  and  he  will  soon  give  up  buying 
Pansy  seed  of  foreign  growers. — D.  S. 

Double  Tyrethrums. 

Chrysanthemums  have  become,  and  deservedly  so, 
the  most  popular  of  late  autumn  flowers  ;  and  where 
means  exist  of  mere  protection  from  frost,  blooms  can 
be  had  throughout  the  winter  and  into  spring,  thus 
brightening  up  the  darkest  months  of  the  year.  Now, 
I  want  the  editor  and  his  numerous  correspondents  to 
support  a  propaganda  to  make  the  Pyrethrum  equally 
popular  and  as  useful  for  the  summer  months  in  the 
herbaceous  border  and  every  place  whore  brilliancy  and 
usefulness  is  a  desideratum.  For  cutting  hardly  any 
other  flower  can  compare  with  it.  With  the  stems 
dressed  and  the  water  changed — or,  better  still,  with 
a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  put  in  the  water  of  the  vase — 
even  in  June  and  July  the  blooms  remain  fresh  for 
three  weeks.  Gardeners  who  are  pressed  for  quantities 
of  cut  flowers  know  what  this  means.  Why  should 
there  not  be  prizes  for  cut  blooms  at  every  summer  or 
late  spring  show  ?  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  any 
ordinary  grower  staging  half  a  dozen,  a  dozen,  or  even 
two  dozen  distinct  varieties  of  cut  blooms,  and  if  this 
once  commenced,  raisers  would  constantly  be  increasing 
the  kinds — I  had  almost  said  the  sections  or  classes, 
for  now,  besides  singles  and  doubles,  we  have  ordinary 
reflexed,  quilled,  Anemone  -  flowered,  Pompon,  and 
those  corresponding  with  the  Chrysanthemums  classed 
as  “Anemone  Japanese.”  I  am  satisfied  that  a  box  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  doubles,  properly  staged — say, 
with  sprays  of  their  own  foliage — would  be  a  new 
attraction  at  a  flower  show.  That  they  can  be  had  as 
large  and  as  varied  as  Asters,  I  refer  you  to  your 
account  in  The  Gardening  World  ( vide  issue  June 
18th,  1887)  of  the  yearly  display  made  at  the  shows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — for  instance,  the 
exhibit  of  500  blooms  by  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport. 
There  you  describe  Florentine  (blush-rose)  as  being 
4|  ins.  across,  and  similarly  of  a  number  of  others. 
Last  evening  I  had  a  bloom  of  Mont  Blanc,  pure  white, 


at  a  boat  race,  and  an  experienced  Chrysanthemum 
grower  came  over  to  know  if  it  was  an  early  bloom  of 
Madame  Desgranges.  Evidently  there  is  a  bright 
future  before  these,  Gaillardias,  and  many  herbaceous 
perennials  not  yet  dreamed  of.  Plants  can  be  furnished 
by  most  nurserymen  in  pots,  and  at  once  placed  out  to 
bloom  this  year.  All  varieties  are  good,  and  lists  are 
generally  given. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

- - — 

HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIA¬ 

TIONS. 

These  worthy  mediums  for  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation,  useful  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  could  with  a 
little  increased  exertion  be  made  vastly  more  interesting 
and  productive  conduits  of  knowledge  than  perhaps, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  at  present,  by  a  judicious  intro¬ 
duction  of  many  aids  meanwhile  in  abeyance  or  in 
contemplation,  or,  worse  than  either,  not  thought  of. 
Some  instances  I  know,  where  the  conditions  stipulate 
to  essay  and  provide  worthy  inducements  for  the 
promotion  of  the  art  of  gardening,  where  little  or  no 
endeavours  were  or  are  made  to  fulfil  the  promise. 
Nor  from  what  I  see  can  I  bring  myself  to  think  that 
such  can  be  considered  other  than  as  effeminate  blandish¬ 
ments  and  ostensible  ornatures.  There  should  be  a 
library  in  connection  with  every  association,  apart  from 
other  useful  things,  such  as  a  museum,  &c.,  and  if 
finances  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  possession 
of  one  or  all  of  these,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
form  a  national  institution,  from  which  branches 
throughout  the  kingdom  could  have  what  books  and 
natural  objects  may  be  required. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  few  gardeners,  I  trow,  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  but  a  very  limited 
number  of  the  various  works  treating  on  or  relative  to 
horticulture.  The  consequence — almost  a  lamentable 
one,  especially  for  those  who  are  of  an  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind — is  that  to  the  greater  number  many  works  of 
intrinsic  importance  must  necessarily  remain  for  ever 
sealed  books.  This  state  of  affairs  must  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  have  a  tendency,  if  steps  are  not  taken 
to  counteract  them,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  horti¬ 
cultural  associations  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  inquirers, 
and  eventually  culminate  at  a  stage  of  inertion  verging 
on  entire  extinction.  Little  attention,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  is  given  to  the  furtherance  of  the  scientific 
side  of  the  art  of  gardening.  I  am  both  sorry  and 
surprised  to  find  too  many  good  and  able  gardeners 
deny  that  any  great  importance  is  attached  to  that 
phase  of  knowledge.  “It  is  not  essential”  is  the 
ready  reply  of  75  per  cent.  ;  but  then  when  I  look  at  the 
fact  that  every  gentleman  while  engaging  a  gardener 
wishes  to  secure  ability — and  does  not  power  and  ability 
mean  knowledge  ? — I  begin  to  fear  that  the  danger  lies 
in  not  having  enough  knowledge.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
this  should  not  be  so,  the  inference  is  that  a  clodhopper 
is  equally  efficient  with  the  man  who  has  spent  the 
whole  of  his  lifetime  in  acquiring  the  mysteries  of  the 
art. 

But  I  am  digressing,  and  to  return  to  associations,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  always  the  danger  of  periodical 
assemblies  becoming  too  mechanical  and  mere  matter- 
of-course  transactions.  Enthusiasm  is  generally  dead 
or  overdone — not  that  I  put  much  confidence  in  this 
mode  of  arriving  at  facts,  only  in  so  far  as  it  indicates 
the  interest  taken  in  the  matter.  Certainly,  from  time 
to  time,  a  bright  intellect  appears  on  the  platform,  to 
the  manifest  appreciation  of  all ;  but  the  lesson  is 
impotent  to  produce  an  exemplary  course  and  standard, 
and  the  ensuing  convention  relapses  into  the  twaddle 
region  as  before.  I  cannot  endorse,  nor  at  all  relish, 
the  not  uncommon  system  of  rehearsing  in  a  modified 
form  the  researches  of  ancestral  sages  on  other  con¬ 
ditions  than  under  the  legitimate  authorship.  The 
system  is  not  deserving  of  approbation,  and  though 
appreciated  and  applauded  by  some,  it  cannot  fail  to 
lower  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  intelligent  members. 

Another  evil  which  should  be  amended  is  the  too 
frequent  reiteration  of  universally  recognised  facts. 
The  evil  in  this  is  of  a  two-fold  character — it  smothers 
the  germs  of  originality  as  well  as  jars  on  the  ear. 
Originality  has  a  charm  which  must  rouse  in  the 
average  mind  the  faculties  of  inquiry  into  the  grooves 
of  investigation.  The  age  we  live  in  can  scarce  admit 
of  a  waste  of  time  other  than  in  a  profitable  way,  and 
though  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  gods  may  appear 
palpable,  if  not  permeated  with  enough  stamina 
sufficient  to  stand  the  test  of  analysis,  they  must,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  little  effect.  Associations, 
therefore,  conducted  on  a  broad  and  pure  intellectual 
basis,  must  unavoidably  popularise  and  make  them 
features  of  attraction  beyond  the  pale  of  horticulture. 
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Meanwhile  there  is  little  to  attract,  even  horticulturists, 
not  to  speak  of  outsiders,  save  partially  well  parched 
old-world  doctrines. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  pave  the  future  highway  of  horticulture. 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  must  be  obvious  to  all,  but 
it  is  another  thing  if  it  is  powerfully  enough  fore¬ 
shadowing  itself  to  cause  alarm.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  the  old  aristocracy 
make  their  exeunt  and  the  new  come  in,  that 
necessarily  gardening  must  suffer  in  transition.  The 
consequences  may  be  for  the  better,  but  naturally 
smoothness  will  not  run  on  in  every  department  as 
before,  owing  to  causes  which  will  sympathise  with  the 
law  of  evolution,  and  can  readily  be  perceived  by  the 
merest  tyro  in  the  vast  realm  of  horticulture. — D. 
Chisholm.  _ •>■£,<• _ 

NOTES  ON  POPPIES. 

Auttjmn-sown  plants  of  Papaver  umbrosum  are  making 
a  grand  show  now  in  the  garden.  Amongst  a  large 
batch  of  seedlings  we  have  several  plants  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  beconle  double,  which  are  very  valuable  for 


the  base  of  each  petal,  the  horn-like  process  of  the 
sepals,  and  the  setose  or  coarsely  hairy  ridged  capsule, 
are  all  characters  that  render  this  Poppy  bothbotanically 
distinct  and  exceedingly  attractive.  "We  are  sufficiently 
convinced  on  this  point  from  the  specimens  sent  us, 
and  are  much  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  P.  pavonium  will 
soon  become  common  in  gardens. — Ed.] 

Papaver  croceum,  a  biennial  Poppy,  differs  from 
the  majority  of  the  family  by  having  a  slight  fragrant 
perfume.  The  flowers  are  very  fragile,  of  a  pleasing 
orange-yellow  tint,  and  produced  in  great  abundance. 
A  clump  on  the  rockery  forms  an  attractive  object,  and 
in  such  a  position  the  plants  will  come  up  year  after 
year  from  self-sown  seed. 

The  Iceland  Poppies  in  all  colours,  from  white  to 
the  deepest  orange,  are  amongst  the  most  attractive 
flowers  at  the  present  time.  On  the  rockery,  in  the 
herbaceous  borders,  and  even  in  the  wild  garden  they 
form  brilliant  patches  of  colour,  and  are  invaluable  for 
cutting  purposes.  This  season  for  the  first  time  I  have 
noticed  amongst  some  yellow  flowers  an  attempt  at 
doubling,  an  example  of  which  I  send  you,  showing  the 


fine  showy  variety  of  P.  bracteatum,  the  flower-stems  of 
which  are  fully  3  ft.  high,  with  immense  blooms  of  a 
deep  red  colour — not  a  dull,  but  a  glossy  red,  set  off  to 
great  advantage  by  the  large  black  blotches.  These 
large-type  Poppies  have  one  great  disadvantage — the 
smell  of  them  is  simply  atrocious  ;  but  after  all  one 
need  not  cut  them,  for  in  the  open  air  it  is  not 
noticeable,  unless  one  actually  smells  the  flowers  at 
close  quarters. 

Papaver  pilosum  is  another  perennial  species,  with 
salmon-coloured  flowers,  which  are  not  so  large  as  the 
foregoing  species.  The  whole  plant  is  densely  covered 
with  long  hairs,  hence  the  specific  name.  This 
characteristic  gives  it  a  distinct  feature,  and  a  large 
plant  in  flower  is  by  no  means  an  unattractive  object 
in  the  herbaceous  border. — John  IV.  Odell,  Barrovj 
Point,  Pinner. 

- - 

BEGONIA  JOHN  HEAL. 

The  parents  of  this  garden  hybrid  were  the  winter- 
flowering  B.  socotrana  and  one  of  the  summer-flowering 
tuberous-rooted  kinds.  B.  socotrana  has  a  beautiful 


Begonia  John  Heal. 


cut  flowers,  as  they  last  longer  in  water  than  the  single 
blooms. 

Papaver  pavonium,  the  Peacock  Poppy,  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  species.  "We  flowered  it  here  last  season 
from  seed  received  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich  ; 
but  the  blooms  then  were  very  poor  compared  with 
those  from  our  autumn-sown  plants.  They  are  now 
quite  as  large  as  the  flowers  of  P.  umbrosum.  The 
colours  are  similar,  but  in  place  of  the  large  black 
blotch  present  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  very  conspicuous 
black  zone.  This  marking  shows  on  both  sides  of  the 
petals,  and  gives  the  whole  flower  a  very  distinct 
appearance.  In  general  habit  P.  pavonium  resembles 
P.  umbrosum,  though  not  quite  so  robust,  and  with 
several  distinct  botanical  characters.  The  sepals  are 
setose,  and  terminated  by  a  curious  horn-like  process  ; 
the  capsules  are  remarkable  for  the  persistent  nature  of 
the  stigma,  a  characteristic  that  prevents  the  seed  from 
escaping  after  the  capsule  is  ripe  ;  the  latter  is,  of 
course,  dehiscent,  but  the  pores  are  very  small,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  peltate  stigma.  With  some  Poppies 
this  character  would  be  an  advantage,  and  prevent  the 
common  kinds  becoming  so  general  all  over  the  garden, 
and  earning  for  themselves  and  family  the  character  of 
troublesome  weeds.  [The  horse-shoe  shaped  blotch  on 


gradual  transition  of  the  stamens  to  petals,  the  latter 
in  many  cases  having  a  rudimentary  anther  on  the  edge. 
To  the  botanist  such  retrogressive  changes  are  interest¬ 
ing,  but  I  for  one  certainly  think  the  pure  single  form 
far  more  valuable  and  graceful.  [The  semi-double 
species  of  the  Iceland  Poppy  (P.  nudicaule)  sent  us 
exhibited  some  curious  transitional  forms  between  a 
perfect  stamen  and  a  purely  petaloid  condition.  As  in 
other  species  of  Poppy,  as  well  as  some  Anemones  and 
Ranunculus,  the  petals  that  originate  from  stamens  are 
much  narrower  than  the  normal  ones,  and  gradually 
taper  with  a  wedge-shaped  base  into  a  long  claw.  They 
also  exhibit  a  tendency  to  become  lacerated  at  the  apex, 
and  if  you  should  secure  a  perfectly  double  strain,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  an  acquisition  to  the  varieties  of 
this  Poppy  already  in  existence.  What  you  sent  us  is 
not  of  the  typical  pale  yellow,  but  orange-yellow.  By 
careful  selection  of  seeds  you  might  in  a  year  or  two 
obtain  a  perfectly  double  strain.  We  can  testify  to 
the  value  of  the  Iceland  Poppies  for  cut-flower  pur¬ 
poses,  for  they  look  exceedingly  elegant  while  they 
last. — Ed.] 

Giant  Poppies. — What  a  fine  contrast  to  the  dwarf¬ 
growing  Poppies  are  the  giants  of  the  P.  orientale  and 
P.  bracteatum  species  !  P.  inyolucratum  maximum  is  a 


dwarf  habit  and  leaves  so  distinct  from  any  other  kind, 
while  the  flowers  possess  a  charming  shade  of  bright 
rose,  that  it  occasions  no  surprise  that  the  hybridist 
should  desire  to  communicate  its  good  qualities  to  the 
summer-flowering  and  tuberous-rooted  class,  so  as  to 
get  an  entirely  new  strain.  The  tuberous-rooted 
section,  it  is  true,  may  be  induced  to  flower  at  any 
season,  but  it  is  so  pre-eminently  the  character  of  B. 
socotrana  to  flower  at  that  time,  that  a  race  having 
the  qualities  of  this  plant  would  be  an  undoubted 
boon.  In  John  Heal,  we  have  a  hybrid  that  flowers 
beautifully  at  mid-winter,  and  exhibits  the  character  of 
both  parents.  The  leaves  of  B.  socotrana  are  peltate 
and  orbicular,  while  in  John  Heal  they  are  smaller, 
obliquely  heart-shaped  and  of  great  substance.  They 
form  a  close  rosette  at  the  base  of  the  stems  covering 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  while  the  flower  stems  rise  well 
above  the  foliage,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
and  bear  racemes  of  bright  rosy  carmine  flowers  that 
hang  on  the  plant  till  they  shrivel.  The  same  plant 
also  keeps  on  flowering  for  a  long  period  during  mid¬ 
winter,  and  may  be  considered  a  real  acquisition  for 
horticultural  purposes,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  progenitor 
of  a  new  race.  It  was  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Yeitch  &  Sons  ;  was  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  1885,  and  is  now  being  sent  out. 
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"Window  Boses. 

When  planting  out  the  general  collection  of  bedding 
subjects,  it  will  be  well  not  to  forget  the  retention  of 
appropriate  and  suitable  plants  for  the  window  sills  and 
window  boxes.  Some  of  the  better  specimens  even 
should  be  retained,  as  they  are  meant  to  occupy  pro¬ 
minent  positions,  and  the  boxes  should  look  furnished 
from  the  first.  The  taller  specimens  of  Pelargoniums 
for  the  back  of  the  boxes  ought  to  be  plants  of  some 
size,  and  may  have  to  be  supplied  from  the  greenhouse; 
or  consist  of  specimens  that  were  purposely  saved  when 
the  plants  were  lifted  from  the  beds  last  autumn.  The 
front  row  in  the  box  m  ay  consist  of  blue  Lobelias,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  no  drooping  or  trailing  plants,  such  as 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  behind  to  smother  them. 
The  other  materials  at  hand  are  very  varied,  such  as 
Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Tom  Thumb  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  Stocks,  Asters,  Mignonette,  white  and  yellow 
Marguerites  (or  Paris  Daisies  as  they  are  sometimes 
called),  and  an  endless  host  of  annuals,  all  of  which 
may  be  used  according  to  the  taste  or  convenience  of 
the  grower.  The  most  tasteful  window  boxes  need  not 
consist  of  an  incongruous  mass  of  strongly-contrasting 
colours  ;  and,  indeed,  the  simplest  arrangement  that 
can  be  employed  in  those  small  areas  are  often  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Hants  may  also  be  grown  in  these  boxes  for  training 
round  the  windows.  For  this  purpose  the  Canary 
Creeper  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  easily  managed, 
requiring  only  to  be  planted  at  either  end,  and  care¬ 
fully  trained  up  as  it  grows,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  other  occupants  of  the  box,  or 
obstruct  the  light  to  the  window.  Tropseolum  majus, 
or  the  Japan  Hop,  may  also  be  used.  If  drooping  or 
pendent  plants  are  desirable,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
are  very  effective,  and  for  town  gardens  Creeping  Jenny 
(Lysimachia  nummularia)  is  not  only  pretty,  but  grows 
where  many  other  things  entirely  fail. 

Pot  Plants  for  "Window  Sill. 

There  are  certain  flowering  plants  that  are  more 
especially  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  others.  They 
must  be  plants  that  will  stand  a  great  amount  of 
sunshine,  and  yet  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily  in  such 
positions  where  the  exposure  of  the  pots  makes  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  small  body  of  soil  in  them  properly 
moist.  Hardly  any  plants  will  give  more  satisfaction 
for  ,this  purpose  than  Pelargoniums  and  Lobelias,  as 
far  as  continual  and  free  flowering  is  concerned. 
Petunias  also  flower  abundantly,  but  they  must  not  get 
dry  at  the  root.  Sedum  Sieboldi,  its  varieties,  and  S. 
spectabile  make  useful  late-flowering  subjects.  "While 
bedding  out  is  being  done  the  best  plants  may  be 
selected  for  pot  work.  Besides  the  ordinary  scarlet, 
pink,  and  other  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  there 
are  many  beautiful  variegated  forms  such  as  the  cut¬ 
leaved  Lady  Plymouth,  Mangle’s  Silver,  besides  a  host 
of  bi-coloured  varieties,  bronzes  and  tricolors,  that  serve 
to  give  beautiful  colours  independently  of  the  flowers. 

The  Greenhouse. 

With  the  advent  of  fine  weather  many  of  the  winter- 
flowering  subjects,  such  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Cytisus, 
Coronilla,  and  many  of  the  Ferns  may  be  stood  out  of 
doors  to  make  room  for  summer-flowering  kinds. 
With  the  removal  of  any  bedding  plants  that  may  also 
have  been  wintered  there  the  whole  house  may  be 
re-arranged  for  the  summer  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  grower,  and  the  plants  at  command.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  good  things  which  an  amateur  may  grow 
provided  he  has  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  will  go  to  the 
trouble  of  getting  a  few  different  kinds  of  seeds  which 
may  be  had  cheap  of  any  good  seedsman.  These  may 
be  sown  in  spring,  pricked  off  in  boxes,  and  while  tho 
bulk  of  them  are  planted  in  the  beds  and  borders  a  set 
of  the  best  of  them  may  be  potted  up  and  grown  on  for 
mixing  amongst  the  other  occupants  on  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  stages.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  Chrysanthemum  carinatum,  or  some  of  its 
many  grand  and  striking  varieties,  C.  coronarium, 
Petunias,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Mignonette,  Stocks 
(either  Brompton,  Intermediate,  Queen,  or  Ten-week), 
together  with  Asters  and  many  similar  things.  Besides 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Heliotropes, 
Carnations,  Hydrangeas,  both  the  pink  H.  hortensis 
and  the  white  H.  paniculata,  are  all  easily  grown, 
and  serve  to  keep  the  house  gay  at  all  times  during 
the  summer  months.  The  common  yellow  bedding 
Calceolaria  also  looks  well,  and  flowers  very  profusely 


provided  it  has  neither  been  crowded  nor  starved  for 
want  of  root  room  during  the  early  period  of  its  growth. 
A  dozen- plants  or  so,  according  to  accommodation,  if 
potted  up  early  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  will  form 
fine  masses  and  flower  most  profusely. 

Two  Fine  Bellflowers. 

These  are  the  Chimney  Bellflower  and  the  Canterbury 
Bell.  Seeds  should  be  sown  now  for  flowering  next 
year.  Both  are  biennials,  but  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
may  be  wintered  out  of  doors.  The  Canterbury  Bell 
would  flower  almost  to  a  plant  the  following  summer 
if  it  gets  fair  treatment  ;  but  the  Chimney  Bellflower 
(Campanula  pyramidalis)  sometimes  fails  to  flower  the 
second  year,  unless  it  has  attained  considerable  size. 
The  best  plants  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained  by 
sowing  at  once  if  that  has  not  already  been  done.  Sow 
in  pans  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and  place  them  in  a 
greenhouse,  cold  frame  or  hand-light,  as  may  be  most 
convenient.  "When  fit  to  handle  prick  out  in  boxes, 
and  return  to  the  frame  till  they  become  re-established 
and  attain  some  size.  Plant  out  in  the  open  ground 
when  a  suitable  vacancy  occurs,  and  water  if  necessary 
till  they  take  hold  of  the  soil.  By  lifting  them  out  of 
the  boxes  with  a  ball  of  soil,  and  by  planting  out 
during  a  showery  time,  no  watering  whatever  will  be 
necessary.  Long  before  winter  they  will  form  strong 
plants  with  large  tufts  of  leaves.  Next  spring  they 
may  be  put  in  good-sized  pots,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
are  required,  and  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes,  coco-nut 
fibre,  or  some  similar  material,  till  they  throw  up  their 
flowering  stems,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
greenhouse  or  the  drawing  room,  as  may  be  most 
desired. 

Harrison’s  Musk. 

To  obtain  good  results  with  this  favourite  plant,  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  pot  for  more 
than  a  year  at  the  most.  The  soil  during  this  time 
not  only  becomes  exhausted,  but  loses  all  its  fibre,  and 
is  rendered  too  dense  for  the  roots  to  ramble  through 
it  freely,  or  the  soil  may  become  sodden  and  sour 
through  long-continued  watering.  There  is  more 
danger  of  this  than  is  the  case  with  most  plants,  on 
account  of  its  shallow-rooting  character.  The  old  roots 
soon  die,  or  are  confined  to  the  surface.  A  good 
compost  suitable  for  this  as  well  as  the  common  Musk 
would  consist  of  two  parts  lumpy  fibrous  loam,  one  of 
leaf-soil,  and  one  of  well-rotted  cow-manure,  with  a 
quantity  of  sharp  river  sand  to  render  the  compost 
open.  Young  plants  may  be  obtained  by  propagating 
from  cuttings,  which  may  be  put  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
frame  or  hand-light  at  the  present  time.  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  season  to  divide  the  old  plants,  but  if  they 
are  not  thriving  satisfactorily,  they  may  be  potted  on 
into  fresh  soil,  removing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old 
without  damaging  the  roots.  Cuttings  will  make  nice 
little  plants  to  flower  later  on,  thereby  keeping  up  a 
succession. 

- - 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  AND 

ALPINE  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

"Veronica  gentianoides. 

A  very  old-fashioned  garden  plant,  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  introduced  to  cultivation  about  1748. 
The  flowers  are  produced  upon  elongated  racemes,  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  light  blue  ;  the  radical  leaves 
resemble  those  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  and  form  a  dense 
tuft  or  carpet  of  foliage  from  which  the  flower  stems 
rise.  "We  find  the  best  plants  are  those  that  have  been 
carefully  divided  early  in  the  preceding  autumn.  The 
variegated  form  of  this  plant  is  an  effective  object  in 
the  front  border,  but  on  heavy  soils  it  reverts  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  to  the  green  type. 

Aquilegia  canadensis. 

This  is  a  graceful  species  for  the  rock-garden,  and 
should  be  planted  in  a  bold  group  to  see  it  at  its  best. 
The  flowers  are  drooping,  upon  stems  from  1  ft.  to  18 
ins.  in  height,  scarlet  and  yellow,  with  long  straight 
spurs.  A.  alpina  is  also  a  capital  plant  for  the  rockery  ; 
the  stem  is  more  leafy  than  A.  canadensis,  and  the  spur 
is  incurved.  A  batch  of  seedlings  has  produced  this 
season  several  shades  of  blue,  one  or  two  with  nearly 
white  centres. 

Iris  Subiana. 

The  generic  name  of  this  singular  plant  is  rather  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  for  however  much  the  term  iris  (a  rainbow) 
applies  to  others  of  the  same  genus,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
on  behalf  of  this  plant,  that  it  has  colour  enough  to  bo 
compared  to  a  rainbow.  Dark  purple  on  a  grey  ground 
are  the  principal  colours,  quite  a  funereal  arrangement 
of  tints.  Our  plants  are  grown  in  light  loam,  in  cold 


frames,  and  are  flowering  well  in  that  position.  On 
the  London  clay  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  plants  to 
tl  irive  well,  so  we  have  to  resort  to  cold  frame  culture. 
A  few  flowers  of  this  magnificent  plant  is,  however,  an 
ample  reward  for  any  little  extra  trouble  taken  in 
keeping  a  stock  in  frames. 

Orobus  aurantius. 

A  pleasing  addition  to  the  earlier  flowering  species  of 
Orobus.  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft  orange  tint,  upon 
short  flower  stems,  with  large  oval  leaflets.  The  flowers 
cannot  be  called  showy,  but  are  certainly  attractive 
and  choice.  This  species  flowers  well  in  a  shady 
position. — J.  }V.  0.,  Pinner. 


Myosotis  Imperatrice  Elizabeth. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  considerably  different  from 
that  of  M.  azorica,  one  of  the  parents  of  this  garden 
hybrid.  In  the  latter  case,  the  stems  are  more  or  less 
decumbent  ;  but  here  they  are  upright,  and  grow  from 
6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  height,  according  to  soil,  situation, 
and  moisture.  M.  alpestris  is  said  to  be  the  other 
parent,  and  the  habit,  together  with  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  foliage,  would  point  to  an  affinity  with  that 
species.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  M. 
azorica,  and  of  a  brilliant  deep  blue,  with  a  purple  not 
a  white  eye,  as  in  the  latter.  Its  hybrid  origin  seems 
to  hinder  the  production  of  seeds,  and  the  plant 
requires  to  be  propagated  from  young  stems  before  it 
flowers,  or  from  the  barren  shoots  that  are  produced  at 
the  base  of  the  plant  towards  autumn.  These  are  by 
no  means  numerous,  however,  especially  when  grown 
in  dry  ground,  as  the  plant  almost  or  frequently 
flowers  itself  to  death,  and  under  those  conditions 
requires  to  be  carefully  looked  after  to  prevent  its  being 
lost.  A  bed  or  large  clump  of  this  plant  is  a  beautiful 
object. 

Ep.INUS  ALPINES  ALBUS. 

The  typical  and  purple-flowered  form  of  this  Alpine  is 
a  charming  object,  whether  grown  on  the  rockery  or  in 
pots  ;  but  the  white  variety  is  exceedingly  chaste,  and 
as  vigorous  as  its  parent.  It  is  densely  tufted  in  habit, 
and  does  not  exceed  6  ins.  in  height,  although  it  is 
more  frequently  only  half  that  altitude,  and  neat  in  all 
its  parts.  "When  planted  in  the  open  air,  it  is  liable  to 
perish  during  severe  winters  ;  but  seed  is  regularly 
produced,  and  even  should  the  old  plant  fail,  numerous 
seedlings  spring  up  on  the  site  next  spring  from  spon¬ 
taneous  sowing,  and  flower  during  the  course  of  summer. 
Those  who  do  not  already  possess  it  would  be  charmed 
with  its  graceful  character. 

The  Siberian  Oyster  Plant. 

The  beautiful  glaucous  foliage  of  this  plant  (the  Mer- 
tensia  sibirica  of  botanists),  no  less  than  the  flowers, 
should  be  sufficient  recommendation  to  ensure  it  a  place 
in  gardens.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of  12  ins.  or  15 
ins.,  and  are  terminated  by  pairs  of  racemes  of  drooping 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  soft  shade  of  sky-blue.  "When 
they  first  expand,  however,  they  are  pink,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  become  white  at  the  tips.  There  is  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  specimen  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  does  not  get  baked  and  dry,  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  growing  it  in  the  open  ground. 

Euphorbia  palustkis. 

As  a  rule,  the  hardy  Euphorbias  are  anything  but 
attractive  in  the  herbaceous  border,  and  those  that 
possess  any  ornamental  qualities  owe  it  to  the  beauty 
of  the  foliage.  This  species,  however,  is  always  a 
conspicuous  feature  for  several  weeks  during  spring, 
and  its  lively  pale  yellow  colour  consists  of  the  young 
leaves  and  the  numerous  bracts  of  the  inflorescence. 
Some  large  bushes  in  the  borders  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick,  are  at  present 
about  3  ft.  high,  and  very  conspicuous,  even  from  a 
distance.  Curiously  enough,  this  species  produces  a 
second  growth  as  lateral  branches  from  near  the  apex 
of  the  flowering  stems,  after  the  flowers  die  away,  when 
the  plant  attains  a  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 

The  Oriental  Cojifrey. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  that  most  of  the 
Borageworts  undergo  during  the  expansion  of  the 
flowers  from  the  bud  to  the  mature  and  fading  corolla. 
In  this  case  the  buds  are  of  a  lively  red,  changing  to 
sky-blue  as  they  expand,  and  ultimately  they  change 
to  white.  All  these  colours  are  perfectly  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  the  plant,  although  a  native  of  the  Orient, 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  border.  Neither  is  it 
difficult  to  restrain  within  due  bounds,  nor  difficult  to 
eradicate  when  once  it  has  obtained  possession  of  the 
soil,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  ranks  as  a  choice  and 
showy  border  perennial  that  is  by  no  means  difficult  of 
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cultivation  in  any  garden  soil.  It  is  the  Symphytum 
orientale  of  botanists,  and  is  now  in  prime  condition  in 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick. 

Columbines. 

I  have  now  in  full  bloom  in  my  garden  a  number  of 
delightful  single  and  double  varieties  of  these,  varying 
greatly  in  shape  and  colour,  from  the  peerless  Aquilegia 
glandulosa  (Grigor)  to  the  purest  white.  I  have  one 
with  rich  purple-blue  sepals  and  a  pure  white  corolla, 
while  another  has  a  very  delicate  tint  of  azure  blue  on  a 
white  ground.  They  grow  in  any  soil,  and  bloom  with 
remarkable  freedom. — R.  D. 

Nelson’s  Phlox  or  Moss  Pink. 

A  mass  of  this  at  a  little  distance  looks  like  a  heap  of 
driven  snow.  On  close  examination,  however,  Nelson’s 
Phlox  (P.  subulata  Nelsoni)  is  seen  to  possess  a  small, 
double,  and  pale  violet  spot  at  the  base  of  each  segment 
of  the  corolla,  so  that  collectively  they  form  a  distinct 
hut  not  very  conspicuous  zone  round  the  eye  of  the 
flower.  In  the  ordinary  pink  or  pale  purple  form  this 
zone  exists  in  a  more  intensified  degree,  and  explains 
its  presence  in  the  white  form.  There  is  another  variety, 
however,  named  P.  s.  nivalis,  in  which  this  zone  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Both  may  be  seen  at  present  in 
splendid  condition  in  the  garden  of  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  They  form  large 
masses  on  the  rockery,  and  at  a  short  distance  have  a 
very  telling  effect  as  the  garden  is  approached  from  the 
road.  Scarcely  any  other  class  of  hardy  plants  have  a 
finer  appearance  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  the 
dwarf  Phloxes. 

- ->X<- - 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  a  very  promising  crop  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Strawberries  are  strong  and 
blooming  well.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are 
a  fair  set,  but  some  of  the  Peaches  are  very  much  in¬ 
fested  with  aphis  and  blister.  Cherries,  particularly 
Morellos,  are  a  good  crop.  Plums  will  probably  be  an 
average  crop.  Pears  bloomed  profusely  and  set  a  fine 
crop,  but  the  caterpillars  or  maggots  have  completely 
ruined  it,  nearly  all  the  pears  being  more  or  less  eaten. 
Apples  have  bloomed  very  well,  and  would  have  been  a 
nice  crop,  but  the  same  wretches  that  played  such 
havoc  on  the  Pears  have  attacked  the  Apples,  all  the 
foliage  being  riddled,  and  the  prospects  of  anything 
like  a  fair  crop  is  small.  I  think  most  fruit  growers 
will  agree  with  me  that  insect  pests  have  vastly  in¬ 
creased  of  late  years,  and  the  question  is  what  are  the 
best  means  to  adopt  to  prevent  their  ravages  ?  My 
experience  is  that  any  insecticide  is  comparatively 
useless  if  applied  when  the  trees  are  in.  growth,  as  the 
grubs  so  curl  themselves  up  in  the  leaves  that  nothing 
can  get  at  them  to  do  any  real  good.  'I  believe  it  is  the 
Apple  weevil  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  growths,  and 
therefore,  if  something  were  invented  to  put  on  the 
surface  to  force  the  insects  from  the  soil  and  kill  them 
before  they  could  do  any  damage,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees,  it  would  prove  a 
boon.  Two  years  ago  I  applied  salt,  at  the  rate  of 
5  cwt.  per  acre,  to  our  Apple  trees  with  good  results, 
they  being  free  from  insects  and  the  fruit  very  fine. 
"Whether  that  would  suit  all  soils  I  could  not  say,  but 
ours  being  of  a  light  nature  it  proved  beneficial.  I 
should  state  that  it  was  applied  in  February. — S.  T. 
Wright,  Glewston  Court  Gardens,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Now  that  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  a  general 
review  of  the  fruit  crops  may  be  taken,  and  considering 
everything  the  outlook  is  entirely  satisfactory  and 
encouraging.  The  warm  weather  and  showers  lately 
experienced  has  brought  on  things  wonderfully,  but 
much  more  rain  is  wanted.  Apples  promise  exceedingly 
well ;  there  was  an  abundance  of  blossom  and  a  good 
set  has  resulted.  Pears  are  very  good,  indeed  above 
the  average  ;  those  trained  over  espaliers  and  on  walls 
will  bear  good  crops,  noticeable  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  Marie  Louise,  Louis  Bonne, 
Beurre  d’Almaine,  Glou  Morceau.  In  some  instances 
trees  which  yielded  well  last  season  are  destitute  of 
fruit  this  year.  Plums  are  a  failure,  while  Cherries  are 
just  the  reverse,  the  trees  being  covered  with  fruit, 
Morellos  being  especially  so.  Coming  to  bush  fruits, 
for  Currants  the  prospect  is  good,  and  Gooseberries  too, 
if  the  latter  be  not  attacked  with  grub  to  such  an 
extent  as  last  year,  consequent  on  the  prolonged  dry 
summer.  Strawberries  are  blooming  well,  and  will 
yield  good  fruit  provided  it  be  not  too  dry.  With  regard 
to  Raspberries  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  healthy,  and 
show  very  well  for  bloom.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
on  walls  there  will  only  be  a  sprinkling  of  fruit.— 
F.  R.  S.,  North-west  Notts. 


RIDGE  CUCUMBERS. 

The  hundreds  of  Cucumbers  that  one  sees  hawked  for 
sale  in  the  London  streets  in  August  and  September,  are 
mostly  Bedfordshire  grown.  In  that  county,  very  large 
numbers  of  plants  are  grown  in  open  fields  ;  they  sow  a 
broad  band  of  Rye  or  Wheat  across  a  field,  then  they 
leave  an  empty  space  of  a  certain  width,  and  another 
band  of  Rye  comes  in.  Between  the  breadths  of  Rye 
they  plant  out  their  Ridge  Cucumbers,  generally 
allowing  20  feet  width  for  them.  The  great  advantage 
received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rye  is  that  it 
affords  protection  to  the  Cucumber  from  cold  late 
spring  winds.  There  are  spots  in  the  amateurs’  and 
cottagers’  vegetable  garden  in  which  a  few  Cucumbers 
can  be  grown.  When  fresh  they  are  wholesome  and 
palatable.  Seeds  sown  under  glass  in  April,  will  by 
this  time  have  produced  good  plants.  Some  persons 
sow  their  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  leaving  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  warm  weather,  and  when  they  begin 
to  grow,  the  plants  come  away  with  surprising  quickness. 
This  should  be  done  only  in  the  case  of  a  light  early 
soil. 

But  there  is  always  some  risk  of  the  seeds  rotting  in 
the  ground,  and  so  it  is  safest  to  sow  a  few  seeds  in  a 
pot  or  light  soil  early  in  April,  raising  the  plants  in  a 
frame,  potting  them  off  singly  when  large  enough,  and 
then  planting  out  in  well-manured  trenches.  The  best 
plan  is  to  dig  out  trenches  3  feet  in  width  and  15 
inches  deep,  placing  the  earth  dug  out  along  by  the 
sides  of  the  trench.  The  trench  should  be  filled  with 
stable  manure,  prepared  as  for  a  hot-bed,  raising  it  1  ft. 
or  so  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Then  the  manure 
is  covered  with  a  portion  of  the  earth  that  was  taken 
out  of  the  trench,  and  the  rest  laid  on  the  side  of  the 
ridge  so  as  to  make  the  whole  into  a  bed  in  the  centre. 
When  the  ridges  are  thus  prepared,  holes  should  be  made 
in  them  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  and  a  little 
good  soil  put  into  them. 

Those  who  make  a  speciality  of  growing  ridge 
Cucumbers  for  market  adopt  the  practice  of  placing 
hand-glasses  over  the  holes  in  order  that  the  earth  may 
be  warmed  by  the  steam  rising  up  from  the  manure. 
Then  in  two  or  three  days  after  they  plant  out,  covering 
the  plant  with  the  hand-glass  at  night  until  warm 
weather  is  assured.  But  if  the  cottager  or  amateur 
has  no  hand-glasses  he  must  trust  to  nature  ;  should  the 
night  promise  to  be  cold  he  will  do  well  to  shake  a 
little  light  litter  on  the  plants,  removing  it  in  the 
morning  after  the  sun  has  risen.  Vegetable  Marrows 
may  also  be  grown  in  this  way,  but  they  will  do  well 
with  less  cultivation  than  Cucumbers.  One  of  the  best 
places  on  which  to  plant  them  is  on  a  heap  of  refuse, 
if  there  is  soil  enough  among  it  to  afford  root  room 
and  nourishment  for  the  plants. — R.  D. 
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Planting  Tender  Annuals,  & c. 
Between  the  merits  of  a  moist  season  for  planting 
out  and  of  a  dry  one,  opinions  may  well  oscillate. 
When  the  weather  is  moist  all  plants  make  quick 
growth  and  root  freely,  never  suffering  from  heat  or 
strong  sunshine,  whilst  the  soil  is  rendered  loose  and 
pliable  ;  indeed,  in  showery  weather  the  planter  has 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  plant  on  until  his  labours 
are  complete  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  accepted  belief  in 
regard  to  a  moist  planting  season,  but  gardeners  have 
to  tell  a  different  story.  The  slugs  form  a  terrible  fly 
in  one’s  pot  of  ointment  in  showery  weather,  and  give 
exceeding  trouble.  An  old  legend  represented  a  poor 
wretch  subjected  to  the  torments  of  Tantalus,  who,  as 
fast  as  he  put  in  his  Cabbage  plants,  had  them  pulled 
up  by  a  demon  who  followed.  The  material  demon  is 
found  in  slugs  who  prey  upon  tender  plants,  and 
especially  upon  annuals,  with  frightful  voracity,  not 
even  dressings  of  soot  and  lime  being  always  able  to 
protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  creeping  enemy. 
This  season  slugs  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  because, 
with  one  special  exception,  it  has  been  so  dry.  Thus 
while  the  labour  of  planting  out  thousands  of  tender 
annuals  is  great,  at  least  the  plants'  are  saved.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  is  dry  and  nubbly,  but  some 
compensation  is  found  in  freedom  from  the  attacks. 
We  draw  shallow  drills,  and  dibble  out  the  plants, 
giving  them  one  or  two  waterings  ;  or  else,  should  the 
soil  be  rather  rough  and  hard,  run  water  along  the 
drills  first.  Slugs,  when  able  to  work,  soon  eat  off 
Marigolds,  Balsams,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Petunias,  and 


similar  things.  If  the  plants  can  get  but  a  week  or  so 
in  which  to  harden  the  stems  before  the  slugs  work 
they  are  pretty  safe.  This  year  the  rate  of  planting 
out  is  of  necessity  slow,  but  so  far  it  has  been  assured. 
—A.  D. 


The  Japan  Quince. 

A  large  specimen  of  a  very  fine  variety  of  this  tree, 
or  rather  shrub,  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  on  a 
wall  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at 
Chiswick.  It  had  previously  occupied  another  position, 
where  it  attained  considerable  dimensions,  and  was 
transplanted  to  the  site  which  it  has  now  occupied  for 
at  least  eight  years.  Growth  was  somewhat  checked 
by  the  removal,  but  having  taken  firm  hold  of  the  new 
soil  it  seldom  fails  to  flower  most  abundantly.  The 
tree  is  spur  pruned,  but,  nevertheless,  maintains  its 
reputation  as  a  free-flowering  variety,  and  has  large, 
deep  or  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  produced  in  dense 
clusters,  even  in  positions  where  we  should  least  expect 
it.  Fruit  is  also  produced  in  some  seasons. 

The  Golden  Box. 

Under  the  name  of  Buxus  japonicus  aureus,  a  variety 
of  the  common  Box  (B.  sempervirens),  from  Japan,  is 
rapidly  finding  its  way  into  many  gardens,  and  is  really 
a  fine  thing.  It  increases  rather  slowly,  otherwise  it 
should  have  enjoyed  a  more  extended  cultivation  than 
at  present.  The  leaves  are  unusually  broad,  but  closely 
set,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  variety  B.  s.  suffru- 
ticosa,  so  much  used  for  edgings.  They  are  also  heavily 
and  richly  variegated  with  golden  yellow,  especially  in 
spring,  when  the  new  growth  is  being  made.  In  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  at  Chiswick,  it  is 
used  as  an  edging  to  a  flower  bed  with  very  fine  effect, 
as  at  present  it  resembles  a  ridge  of  an  almost  uniform 
golden  yellow. 

Veronica  Guthrieana. 

The  smaller  or  dwarfer  kinds  of  the  Veronicas  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  on  rockwork,  and 
although  they  neither  require  much  space  nor  a  large 
body  of  soil,  yet  it  is  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  have 
the  latter  of  sufficient  depth  in  order  to  ensure  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture.  Under  these  conditions, 
they  attain  greater  luxuriance,  and  continue  flowering 
for  a  much  longer  period.  The  plant  under  notice  is  a 
garden  hybrid,  one  of  the  parents  of  which  is  V.  sax- 
atilis,  after  which  it  takes  by  its  procumbent  habit. 
The  flowers  are  large,  deep  blue  with  a  purple  eye,  and 
very  attractive.  One,  however,  rarely  sees  a  mass  of  it, 
as  it  grows  rather  slowly.  A  beautiful  bit  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick,  planted  on  the  rockery. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora  grandiflora. 

One  of  the  most  charming  sights  I  have  seen  lately  in 
the  way  of  spring  flowers  was  a  broad  expanse  of  a  new 
variety  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  very  appropriately 
named  grandiflora.  This  truly  grand  improvement  on 
the  old  dissitiflora,  both  in  the  size  of  its  flowers — 
many  of  which  early  in  the  season  average  the  diameter 
of  a  sixpence— and  also  in  the  profuse  manner  in  which 
they  are  produced,  coupled  with  its  compact  habit,  will 
certainly  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  select 
list  of  spring  bedding  plants.  The  entire  stock  of  this 
novelty  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Virgo,  of  Portishead, 
who  grows  it  largely  for  market  purposes,  and  judging 
from  the  increasing  demand  for  sprays  composed  of 
these  lovelj^  floral  turquoises,  this  variety  of  the 
poetical  “Forget-me-not”  will  undoubtedly  become 
very  popular.  — M.  C. 

Breeder  Tulips  from  Holland. 

A  BOXFUL  of  Tulip  flowers,  seedlings  of  Tulipa  Gesneriana, 
has  reached  us  from  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Sons, 
Haarlem,  Holland.  They  were  in  grand  condition, 
and  exhibit  an  endless  diversity  of  colouring,  that  is, 
in  different  varieties.  They  have  not  yet  become 
broken,  as  the  florist  would  say,  but  merely  exhibit  a 
uniform  colour  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  base,  especially  internally,  where  the  segments 
have  a  large,  black,  blue  or  white  blotch.  Florists 
value  the  white  above  all  others,  and  this  is  by  far 
the  most  prevalent  in  these  breeder  or  mother  Tulips. 
As  to  shades  of  colour  they  are  simply  endless,  and  vary 
through  white,  pink,  rose,  crimson,  purple,  and  dark 
crimson,  almost  black  shades.  They  arrived  in  prime 
condition  at  our  office  on  the  30th  of  May,  thus  showing 
them  to  be  much  later  than  those  already  in  cultivation, 
and,  in  fact,  Messrs.  Krelage  &  Sons  describe  them  as  a 
strain  or  collection  of  late  breeders.  The  great  size  of 
the  flowers,  no  less  than  their  colour  and  lateness, 
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recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  growers. 
When  fully  expanded  the  broad  blunt  perianth 
segments  stand  erect,  forming  metallic  looking  cups  of 
great  rigidity,  and  judging  from  their  substance  last  a 
long  time  in  perfect  condition. 

Hollies  at  Leith.  Walk  Nurseries. 

Accidentally  dropping  into  Messrs.  Methven’s  nursery 
the  other  day,  while  the  workmen  were  busily  engaged 
in  shifting  Hollies,  I  was  struck  with  the  splendid — 

I  may  say  unprecedented — quality  of  the  roots.  A 
whole  border,  which  was  shifted  under  the  very  un¬ 
favourable  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks,  seemed  little 
the  worse  for  the  change.  Mr.  Mathieson  informed  me 
that  every  Holly  in  the  place  is  subjected  to  a  removal 
each  second  year,  and  an  additional  supply  of  prepared 
compost  applied  to  the  roots.  The  consequence  is  that 
these  plants  can  be  safely  lifted  and  transplanted  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  with  little  fear  of 
injury.  The  balls  that  adhere  to  them  are  composed 
of  solid  masses  of  turfy  material  densely  interwoven 
with  minute  fibrous  roots.  The  large  specimens  rise 
with  good  compact  balls,  similar  to  Rhododendrons, 
incurring  little  or  no  labour  beyond  the  removal  of  a 
few  spadesful  of  soil  to  loosen  the  ball.  All  that 
remains  afterwards  to  be  done  is  to  draw  or  prise  the 
plant  out  of  its  bed.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
remarking  how  immensely  superior  these  Hollies  were 
to  the  apparently  fine  plants  lately  offered  for  sale  by 
auction  at  the  ill-fated  Lawson  Nurseries.  Many  of 
them  had  remained  undisturbed  for  several  years. 
Among  this  fine  collection  at  Leith  Walk,  I  observed 
the  following  perhaps  not  very  common  kinds  in  the 
green  form  : — Myrtifolia,  whose  tiny  foliage  has  greater 
resemblance  to  a  Pernettya  or  Cotoneaster  than  a  Holly 
at  first  sight.  Latispinus,  a  very  characteristic  variety, 
with  a  few  bronze-coloured  spines,  is  certainly,  on 
account  of  its  deep  olive-green  shade,  a  unique  form, 
deserving  of  a  place  in  every  Holly  collection.  Cam  el - 
lisefolia,  though  not  by  any  means  uncommon,  is 
deserving  of  notice  owing  to  its  suitability  for  standards 
and  pyramids.  It  is  also  very  often  mistaken  for 
Nobile,  but  for  why  it  is  difficult  to  see,  as  they  have 
scarcely  any  resemblance  to  one  another.  Besides 
these,  the  unexcelled  Hodginsi,  Fructu-luteo,  Caro- 
liniana,  Doningtonense,  Ciliatum  majus,  Ciliatum 
minus,  Laurifolia,  Nobile,  Dahoon,  Platyphyllum, 
Alcicorne,  &c.,  were  conspicuous  in  the  collection.  In 
the  variegated  section,  I  noticed  Regina,  Moonlight, 
Handsworthensis,  Lawsoniana,  Pictum  aureum,  Lati- 
marginatum  argenteum,  Ilex  balearica,  I.  b.  nigrescens, 
I.  b.  variegata,  and  Myrtifolia  aurea,  among  many 
more  equally  as  good. — D.  Chisholm. 

A  Bracteated  Bluebell. 

Amongst  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  English  Bluebell 
(Scilla  nutans)  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  several1  distinct  varieties  are  occasion¬ 
ally  met  with,  such  as  the  pink  and  the  white.  A 
very  curious  and  botanically  distinct  variety  has  been 
transferred  to  his  garden  by  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Rosefield,  and  although  now  out  of  flower  it  has  a  very 
distinct  appearance  from  those  of  the  ordinary  form 
amongst  which  it  is  planted.  The  bracts  subtending 
the  individual  flowers  are  all  much  longer  than  in  the 
typical  form  of  the  species,  and  more  herbaceous  in 
texture  ;  but  the  lowest  one  attains  a  length  of  from 
6  ins.  to  9  ins.,  and  resembles  a  leaf.  The  base  of  the 
larger  of  these  bracts  become  swollen  and  concave  on 
the  inner  face,  as  if  undergoing  transition  from  a  bract 
to  a  bulb  leaf. 

Imantophyllum— Clivea,  &c. 

It  must  have  been  very  soothing  to  the  two  or  three 
of  our  self- constituted  directors  in  botanical  matters, 
who  had  so  definitely  settled  for  us  that  Clivea  or 
Clivia  was  to  be  the  name,  and  the  other  more  generally 
in  use  was  to  be  dropped,  to  note  the  scores  of  instances 
in  which  the  word  Imantophyllum  appeared  in  the 
schedule  and  official  catalogue  of  the  great  Ghent 
exhibition,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  term  Clivea. 
As  a  clencher,  it  was  advanced  by  these  individuals 
that  although  the  name  Imantophyllum  was  generally 
used  in  the  British  Isles,  the  term  Clivea  was  always 
applied  to  the  genus  on  the  Continent.  And  now,  just 
as  the  little  ultimatum  would  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  effect,  behold,  by  the  official  catalogue  of  the 
Ghent  exhibition,  that  the  united  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  best  talent  in  Europe  has  declared  for  Imanto¬ 
phyllum,  and  that,  too,  on  the  ground  where  Clivea 
held  sway.  Oh,  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  and 
especially  of  the  nature  of  those  who  know  plants. — Ebor. 


[Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature 
more  exemplified  than  in  botanical  matters,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  plants. 
In  this  case  the  facts  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — In 
July,  1828,  a  plant  flowered  at  Syon  House,  which  was 
“supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Bowie  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  It  was  figured  and 
described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
t.  1182,  under  the  name  of  Clivia  nobilis,  the  genus 
being  named  Clivia  in  compliment  to  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  whose  family  name  was  Clive.  The 
same  plant,  or  a  form  of  it,  for  the  two  plates  differ  in 
colour,  which  also  flowered  at  Syon  House,  was  described 
and  figured  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  2856,  under  the  name  of  Imatophyllum 
Aitoni.  The  question  which  now  arises  is  this  : — If 
the  law  of  priority  is  to  be  upheld,  which  of  these  two 
generic  names  was  first  published  ?  On  this  point  we 
find  an  interesting  statement  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  4783,  accompanying  a  plate  and  description  of 
Imantophyllum  miniatum.  The  name  of  Imato¬ 
phyllum  is  noted  as  being  incorrect,  and  Sir  W. 
Hooker  further  states: — “It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  plate  of  I.  Aitoni  appeared  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  same  plant  was  figured  by  Dr.  Lindley  in 
the  Botanical  Register.  The  name  may,  we  think, 
thus  with  propriety  be  transferred  to  the  present  genus, 
a  near  ally  of,  but  certainly  distinct  from  Clivia.”  In 
this  we  should  be  inclined  to  agree,  as  the  two  plants 
are  sufficiently  distinct  for  garden  purposes,  though 
botanically  the  distinctions — I.  miniatum  having  a 
wider,  more  spreading  and  erect  perianth,  with 
diverging  stamens,  than  C.  nobilis  and  C.  Gardeni — are 
too  trivial  to  be  accepted  as  a  reason  for  separating 
them.  Still,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
names  was  published  first,  and  the  continental 
authorities  have  as  much  right  to  consider  Himanto- 
phyllum  (for  that  is  the  way  Sprengel  in  his  Genera 
Plantarum  renders  it — the  name  being  derived  from 
two  Greek  words)  the  correct  name,  as  Bentham  and 
Hooker  have  to  say  that  all  should  be  included  under 
the  generic  name  of  Clivia.  Another  generation  of 
botanists,  wanting  something  to  do,  will  probably 
disagree  with  Lindley,  the  Hooker’s,  and  Bentham, 
and  invent  something  else. — Ed.] 

- ~>X< - - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Bouvardias. — As  the  weather  gets  warm  these  may 
be  removed  from  the  stove  if  it  has  not  already  been 
done,  and  placed  in  cold  frames  for  a  time  at  least  to 
harden  them  off.  Keep  the  frame  close  till  they  get 
inured  to  the  lower  temperature  ;  but  as  the  weather 
gets  warm  the  lights  may  be  altogether  removed,  exposing 
them  even  to  the  dews  of  night,  or  equally  good  results 
may  be  obtained  by  standing  the  pots  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  shaded  from  the  fierce 
glare  of  the  sun  during  mid-day.  Stake  the  shoots  as 
it  becomes  necessary.  Some  growers  pinch  the  tops 
off  the  strong  shoots  that  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  after  it  gains  strength,  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  plants  close  and  bushy.  Much  larger 
trusses  of  flowers  are,  however,  obtained  from  those 
strong  shoots  that  are  allowed  to  run  up  with  little  or 
no  check.  If  intended  merely  for  cut  flowers  better 
results  would  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  shoots  to 
grow  away  vigorously.  Cutting  off  the  terminal  trusses 
of  flowers  causes  laterals  to  develop  lower  down,  and  in 
their  turn  to  become  fit  for  use. 

Balsams. — The  best  results  are  obtained  from  these 
fragile  and  soft- wooded  subjects  when  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  kept  growing  till  they  have  attained  the 
required  dimensions.  Full  exposure  to  light, 
abundant  supplies  of  moisture  and  properly  regulated 
ventilation  are  essentials  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
common  garden  Balsam.  Early  sown  batches  should 
now  be  fit  for  their  final  shift  or  approaching  that 
stage.  "Well-decomposed  but  turfy  or  fibrous  loam 
should  be  used,  together  with  a  dash  of  sand  to  keep 
the  soil  porous  and  open.  The  roots  of  these  subjects 
grow  and  ramify  very  rapidly,  consequently  they  should 
not  by  any  means  be  potted  hard.  The  best  show  of 
bloom  is  obtained  by  picking  off  all  the  early  flowers  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  and  by  tying  out 
the  lateral  branches  so  as  to  encourage  a  branching, 
bushy  habit,  and  short-jointed  growths.  Maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere  by  damping  down  the  paths  and 
stages,  keeping  the  plants  themselves  well  syringed  to 
keep  down  insect  pests. 


THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  FRAMES. 

Chinese  Primulas. — The  earliest  batch  of  these, 
whether  potted  off  singly  from  the  first,  or  grown  in 
pots  or  pans,  should  now  be  nice  little  plants  with  a 
few  leaves,  and  if  not  already  accomplished  should  be 
potted  into  3-in.  pots,  and  returned  to  the  frame,  where 
they  should  be  kept  cool  by  ventilation  and  light 
shading.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  become  dry, 
although  careful  attention  is  at  the  same  time  necessary 
to  guard  against  saturating  the  soil  till  it  becomes  sour 
and  unfit  to  sustain  a  healthy  root  action.  Hairy 
leaves  like  those  of  Primula  chinensis  should  not  be 
watered  overhead  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

Cyclamens. — The  old  plants  that  are  considered 
worthy  of  preservation  should  now  be  resting,  but  not 
in  a  baked  condition  as  they  used  to  be  treated. 
"Water  just  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  the  soil  from  getting  so  dust 
dry  as  to  kill  the  roots.  When  it  is  intended  to  save 
seed  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  largest  and  best 
are  obtained  from  plants  carrying  but  two  or  three  pods 
each.  Finer  seedlings  are  had  from  large  and  plump 
seeds.  The  early  batch  of  seedlings  intended  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  should  be  kept  growing 
by  maintaining  the  soil  in  an  equally  moist  condition, 
a  moderately  warm  temperature,  and  by  shading  the 
young  plants  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches. — Little  or  no  artificial  heat  will  now  be 
required  by  the  ripening  fruit,  unless  the  weather 
should  prove  temporarily  clouded,  moist,  and  con¬ 
sequently  prove  comparatively  cold.  If  the  latter 
should  be  the  case,  then  by  all  means  maintain  a  genial 
warmth  in  the  pipes,  as  a  good  circulation  of  the  air  is 
thereby  secured,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  proper  ripening  and  flavouring  of  the  fruit.  On 
dull  days  and  during  the  night  those  kinds  that  have 
not  yet  accomplished  or  completed  their  second  and 
final  swelling  should  be  treated  in  the  manner  recom¬ 
mended.  Damp  down  those  houses  that  are  approach¬ 
ing  their  final  stage  during  the  middle  of  the  day  only, 
and  if  there  is  danger  of  the  border  getting  dry,  mulch 
it  with  good  rotten  dung,  provided  that  has  not  already 
been  done.  Check  all  gross  growths  from  which  fruit 
cannot  be  expected,  and  tie  in  those  intended  for  next 
year’s  fruiting.  A  less  rigid  system  of  treatment  may 
be  allowed  after  the  early  crops  are  gathered.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  trees  from  maturing  their  leaves  and 
buds  too  early,  they  should  be  fully  exposed  night  and 
day  during  warm  weather,  so  as  to  keep  them  as  cool 
and  quiescent  as  possible  all  through  the  heat  of 
summer. 

Melons. — Water  Melons  very  carefully  as  they 
approach  maturity,  and  not  at  all  during  the  last 
stages  of  ripening,  otherwise  the  fruits  are  liable  to 
split,  owing  to  the  overgorging  of  the  tissues  with 
moisture.  _ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Celery. — The  ground  having  been  in  readiness  for 
some  time,  no  delay  should  be  made  in  getting  the 
main  crop  planted.  If  it  has  not  previously  been  done, 
a  good  quantity  of  well-rotted  dung  should  be  dug  into 
the  trenches,  and  in  so  doing  fresh  or  moist  soil  will  be 
brought  to  the  surface,  to  which  the  newly-transplanted 
roots  will  readily  take— a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
during  dry  weather.  As  soon  as  planted,  give  a  good 
watering. 

Seed  Sowing.  —  The  principal  things  requiring 
attention  in  this  way  at  the  present  time  are  Lettuce, 
Endive,  Radishes,  and  similar  things  used  for  salading. 
During  the  prevalence  of  dry  weather,  it  will  greatly 
assist  the  germination  of  the  seeds  if  they  are  covered 
with  a  coating  of  straw  till  they  make  their  appearance 
above  ground.  Radishes  require  frequent  sowings  for 
succession,  as  they  soon  become  stringy  during  dry  hot 
weather.  Make  sowings  of  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  and 
French  Beans  to  come  in  for  late  use.  Coleworts  for 
winter  use  may  also  be  sown  now. 

Planting  Winter  Stuff. — Lose  no  opportunity  of 
getting  all  plants  intended  for  winter  use  put  into  the 
ground  while  it  retains  moisture,  as  the  longer  such 
work  is  delayed  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  plants 
established.  Last  year  fully  testified  to  the  danger  of 
waiting  for  rain,  while  none  came  for  many  weeks,  and 
matters  only  got  worse.  Use  the  thinnings  of  Leeks 
for  transplanting,  especially  where  the  breadth  sown  is 
insuflicient  for  the  requirements  of  the  place.  Reduce 
the  growths  on  newly-planted  Sea  Kale  to  a  single 
crown,  as  the  young  shoots  that  come  from  roots 
cannot  all  be  properly  developed. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants.* 

The  third  part  of  this  useful  work  includes  the  large 
and  important  genus  Dendrobium,  together  with  the 
allied,  but  smaller  and  less  important  genera  Bulbo- 
phyllum  and  Cirrhopetalum.  The  Dendrobiums,  as 
might  be  expected,  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  this 
part  of  the  work  ;  but  although  some  300  distinct 
species  are  known  to  science,  the  manual  professes  to 
describe  only  those  kinds,  together  with  garden  and 
supposed  natural  hybrids,  which  are  generally  cultivated 
under  glass  by  amateurs  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
possessing  some  horticultural  value.  Thus  we  have 
only  full  descriptions  of  100  species  of  Dendrobium 
(about  one-third  of  the  whole),  independently  of 
varieties  and  hybrids  ;  but  while  clearly  the  work  has 
been  prepared  in  the  interest  of  the  amateur,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  service  to  botanical  science,  as  for 
this  purpose,  although  the  species  with  their  descrip¬ 
tions,  history,  and  other  matters  relating  thereto  are 
arranged  alphabetically  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  handy  reference,  a  scientific  system  of  classification 
is  adopted,  by  which  the  natural  affinities  of  the 
different  species  under  cultivation  may  readily  be 
recognised.  This  is  of  some  importance  to  the  grower 
even,  as  natural  groups,  with  some  exceptions  perhaps, 
require  similar  treatment.  The  system  of  classification 
adopted  is  that  given  in  the  Genera  Plantarum  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  while  in  the  nomenclature  of 
species  the  authors  adhere  to  the  law  promulgated  at 
the  International  Botanical  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in 
1867. 

Of  the  seven  sections  into  which  this  genus  is  divided 
by  Bentham,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  number 
of  garden  Dendrobes  are  confined  to  the  fifth  and  last 
sections,  both  of  which  are  of  considerable  size  and 
again  divided  into  sub-sections.  There  are  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  five  other  botanical  sections  in  gardens, 
and  fewer  of  them  are  described  in  the  text  of  this 
work  ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  D.  Ccelogyne, 
belonging  to  the  section  Sarcopodium,  is  not  described 
in  the  text,  as  it  is  really  a  good  thing,  though  very 
rare  in  gardens.  The  section  Stachyobium  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  one :  but  only  one  of  its  sub- sections  contains 
really  beautiful  and  valuable  garden  plants,  such  as 
D.  speciosum,  giving  the  name  Specios®  to  the  group, 
and  containing  such  handsome  things  as  D.  bigibbum, 
D.  Phalienopsis,  D.  superbiens,  and  D.  macrophyllum 
Veitchianum.  The  type  of  the  latter  species  is  not  yet 
in  cultivation.  The  seventh  division — namely,  Euden- 
drobium — contains  by  far  the  largest  number  and  the 
most  handsome  of  the  species  in  cultivation.  Four  out 
of  the  five  sub-sections  of  this  last  division  are  Pycno- 
staehyese,  represented  by  D.  secundum,  Formosee  by 
D.  formosum,  Calostachyeae  by  D.  fimbriatum,  D. 
Brymerianum,  &c.,  and  Fasciculata  by  D.  nobile, 
D.  ochreatum,  &c.  In  the  text  all  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  but  each  is  referred  to  the  particular  division 
and  sub-division  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
garden  hybrids  are  described  separately  at  the  end  of 
the  species,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas,  and  Lselias.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
only  one  undoubted  natural  hybrid  is  acknowledged  to 
exist — namely,  D.  crassinodiAVardianum. 

Of  the  eighty  or  more  species  of  Bulbophyllum 
known  to  science,  seven  have  been  described,  together 
with  their  leading  varieties.  Considering  the  unorna¬ 
mental  and  inconspicuous  character  of  the  Bulbo- 
phyllums  generally,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  omitted  or  altogether  ignored 
in  a  work  that  addresses  itself  to  amateurs  only. 
Those,  moreover,  which  are  described  are  large  and 
really  ornamental  garden  plants.  The  least  conspicuous 
is  B.  barbigerum,  but  withal  a  most  singular  and  in¬ 
teresting  plant,  owing  to  the  curious  black  beard  of 
clavate  hairs  with  which  the  lip  is  furnished,  and  which 
causes  it  to  vibrate  or  move  up  and  down  with  the  least 
breath  of  air.  Of  the  thirty  known  species  of  the 
allied  genus,  Cirrhopetalum,  seventeen  are  recorded  as 
having  been  introduced  to  cultivation  at  one  time  or 
other,  and  eight  are  here  described,  all  of  which  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  not  devoid  of  ornamental 
features. 

General  directions  are  given  for  the  cultivation, 
watering,  ventilation,  shading  and  potting  requisite  for 
Dendrobiums  as  well  as  the  temperature  at  which  the 
houses  should  be  kept.  With  regard  to  the  climate 
and  rainfall  of  the  countries  from  which  the  greater 
number  of  the  cultivated  species  come  some  interesting 
information  is  given.  Under  natural  conditions  they 

*  A  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  Cultivated  under  Glass 
in  Great  Britain.  Part  iii.,  Dendrobium,  Bulbophyllum,  and 
Cirrhopetalum.  James  Veiteh  &  Sons.  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 


enjoy  a  high  temperature  with  a  heavy  rainfall, 
rendering  the  atmosphere  almost  continually  in  a 
saturated  condition,  with  the  exception  of  Australia, 
where  the  climate  is  generally  very  dry.  The  greatest 
rainfall  recorded  is  600  ins.  in  the  Khasia  Hills,  a 
statement  that  furnishes  evidence  of  the  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  followed  in  cultivation.  Two  excellent 
maps  represent  the  distribution  of  the  species,  which  is 
rather  limited  for  such  a  vast  genus.  The  names  of 
the  species  are  printed  in  blue  ink  over  the  localities 
as  nearly  as  possible  from  whence  they  are  reported  as 
having  been  introduced.  The  richest  district  is  that 
of  Moulmein,  from  whence  alone  forty-three  species  are 
recorded  as  occurring  over  a  comparatively  limited 
area. 

Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideal  * 

This  excellent  work,  which  embodies  the  notes  and 
experience  gained  by  the  author  during  the  last  twenty  - 
three  years  in  his  office  as  first  assistant  at  the  Her¬ 
barium,  Kew,  and  which  comprises  Narcissus,  Agave, 
Hippeastrum,  Amaryllis,  Crinum,H0emanthus,Bomarea, 
Urceolina,  Nerine,  Galanthus,  and  Hymenocallis,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  sections  associated  with  them,  will 
be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  a  large  number  of  growers 
and  students  of  the  hitherto  much  confused  Amaryl- 
lidese.  With  the  sections  having  but  few  species 
under  them,  and  those  well  defined,  the  work  is  not 
difficult,  but  in  scanning  the  Crinums  especially,  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  and  the  clever,  lucid  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  dealt  with  it  by  dividing  it  into 
sub-genera  is  apparent.  This  method,  which  is  followed 
in  all  the  largely  represented  groups,  is  of  the  highest 
service  as  a  means  of  facilitating  identification,  both 
to  the  gardener  and  the  botanist,  and  while  com¬ 
mending  the  patient  and  clever  author  for  the  admirable 
work  he  has  given  us,  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  lovely  Amaryllidese,  or  in 
any  section  of  it. 

- ~>X<~ - 

ORCHID  DOTES  ADD  GLEADIDGS. 

Cattleyas  at  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks, 

The  species  in  flower  at  present  are,  of  course,  C.  Mossise 
and  Mendelii.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  upon  them 
by  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  who  selects  and  retains 
the  best  only  as  they  come  into  flower.  Some  of  these 
fine  forms  are  named,  while  others  are  not,  and  we 
noted  a  fine  form  of  C.  Mossiae  with  warm  rose  sepals 
and  petals,  and  altogether  with  the  lip  of  good  outline. 
Compared  with  this,  however,  C.  Mossiae  grandis  was 
an  immense  flower,  with  a  finely  crisped  and  undulated 
margin  to  the  lip,  while  the  colours  were  also  pleasingly 
blended.  C.  Mossiae  pulcherrima  was  notable  for  the 
broad  white  finely  undulated  margin  to  the  lip,  while 
C.  Mossiae  callistoglossa  stood  out  prominently,  on 
account  of  the  great  size  and  breadth  of  its  purple,  rose 
and  white  lip.  The  variety  called  C.  Mossiae  rosea  is 
well-named  on  account  of  the  sepals,  petals,  and  tube 
of  the  lip  being  of  a  beautiful  soft  rose.  The  lamina 
of  the  lip,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  white  with  an 
orange  throat.  The  varieties  of  C.  Mendelii  were 
equally  varied  and  even  more  charming.  Foremost 
amongst  these  we  must  place  C.  Mendelii,  Rosefield 
variety,  which,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  established 
12  months,  has  developed  flowers  of  princely  proportions 
and  great  promise  when  it  gains  strength.  The  lip  is 
of  unusual  width,  deeply  bifid,  finely  fringed,  folded 
inwards,  in  bud,  and  intensely  coloured,  the  tube  ex¬ 
ternally,  however,  being  white.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  also  white  and  of  great  breadth.  The  column  is  also 
notable  for  its  size,  and  altogether  it  is  a  grand  variety. 
The  lip  is  usually  the  last  organ  of  the  flower  to  lose 
its  colour,  but  in  C.  M.  leucoglossa  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  rosy  blush,  while  the  lip  is  white  with  a 
yellow  blotch  in  the  throat.  An  unnamed  variety  had 
rosy  sepals  and  petals,  suffused  with  a  peculiar  slate- 
coloured  tint.  The  lip  was  dark,  and  altogether  the 
variety  was  distinct  and  interesting.  To  our  taste, 
however,  C.  M.  marginata  was  the  most  charming  of 
the  Cattleyas  in  flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale 
in  colour  ;  but  the  lamina  of  the  lip  is  of  a  deep 
magenta-purple,  exquisitely  filled  and  curled,  with  a 
broad  rose  margin  round  the  opening  of  the  tube,  which 
is  pure  white  in  the  throat. 

L/elias  at  Rosefield. 

The  collection  of  Lielia  purpurata  flowering  here  when 
we  visited  the  place  the  other  day  was  something  grand. 
A  noticeable  variety  of  L.  grandis  must  not,  however, 
be  overlooked,  as  the  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  deep 

*  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllide.e. — Including  Alstroemeriese, 
and  Agaveae,  By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  London:  George 
Bell  &  Sons. 


orange-amber  colour,  instead  of  pale  nankeen-yellow. 
The  lip  was  white,  with  lilac  and  purple  veins  all  over 
its  lamina.  It  cannot,  however,  be  compared  to  L. 
purpurata  and  its  numerous  forms,  which  stand  almost 
unrivalled  for  exhibition  purposes.  A  large  plant  of 
L.  alba  bore  ten  spikes  of  flowers,  which  will  be  fine  in  a 
few  days.  Another  plant,  however,  showed  the  sepals 
and  petals  to  be  pure  white,  contrasting  finely  with 
the  lip  with  its  richly-coloured  lamina.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  sheaths,  and  leaves  of  the  plant  were  of  enormous 
size. 

Another  unnamed  form  had  the  sepals  and  petals  reti¬ 
culated  with  purple,  and  with  the  purple  lines  radiating 
over  the  orange  ground  colour  of  the  tube  was  very 
distinct.  Some  admire  the  intensely  coloured  varieties, 
while  others  like  to  see  the  chaste  and  pleasing  colours, 
and  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  is  the  proud  possessor  of  two 
varieties  in  which  these  extremes  are  exhibited.  The 
dark  one  is  unnamed,  but  has  nine  leading  growths, 
and  the  lip  is  intense  purple,  with  the  same  rich  tint 
extending  almost  to  the  base  externally.  Internally, 
however,  the  purple  lines  on  the  orange  ground  main¬ 
tain  the  sway,  and  are  very  well  defined.  The  light- 
coloured  variety  is  L.  p.  Russelliana,  and  one  plant 
measured  38  ins.  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  top 
of  the  flowers.  The  spathe  alone  was  10  ins.,  and  one 
spike  carried  six  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure  white,  while  the  lamina  of  the  lip  is  pink,  with 
rosy  veins,  and  having  a  rosy  purple  zone  round  the 
base  of  the  lamina.  Two  other  large  plants  with  rather 
better  defined  colours,  white  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  tube  of  the  lip,  and  striated  internally  with  fine 
purple  lines  on  a  white  ground,  enjoy  the  name  of  the 
Rosefield  variety  of  L.  p.  Russelliana.  One  plant  bore 
six  flowers,  and  another  had  eight. 

A  Spotted  Miltonia  vexillaria. 

There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  Orchid  in  flower  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  The  flowers  are  almost  of  a 
uniform  pale  rose,  with  the  exception  of  the  large 
golden  yellow  disk  and  the  red  lines  radiating  from  it. 
Small  white  spots  are  distributed  over  this  rose  ground, 
and  provided  the  latter  had  been  several  shades  deeper, 
the  spotting  would  have  been  brought  out  more 
prominently.  It  is  no  accidental  occurrence,  as  the 
markings  were  precisely  similar  last  year.  The  plant 
is  grown  in  a  pot,  and  has  thirty-seven  spikes,  carry¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  130  flowers.  It  yearly  increases 
in  size  and  the  number  of  flowers  it  bears,  and  seeing 
that  it  has  been  in  flower  for  some  time  past,  while 
other  plants  in  the  same  house  and  under  similar 
conditions  will  not  bloom  for  some  time  to  come,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  early  variety.  "When  isolated, 
so  as  to  exhibit  its  individual  beauty,  .  it  may  be 
imagined  what  a  fine  effect  is  produced  by  130  flowers 
of  good  average  size.  Another  variety  in  flower  is 
chiefly  notable  for  the  great  size  of  its  blooms,  which 
measure  4f  ins.  across  from  the  apex  of  the  upper  sepal 
to  the  tip  of  the  lip.  The  latter  organ  alone  is  2J  ins. 
long  and  3  ins.  broad. 

Naming  Hybrid  Orchids. 

In  your  note  accompanying  the  illustration  of  Cypri- 
pedium,  Mrs.  Canham,  at  p.  632,  you  take  occasion 
to  comment  upon  the  system  of  giving  popular  names 
to  hybrid  Orchids.  So  far  as  giving  what  are  termed 
fancy  names  to  plants  of  such  origin,  I  am  prepared  to 
go  with  you,  although  I  think  the  old  system  of 
naming  did  no  harm,  so  long  as  the  explanatory  x  was 
attached  to  it  ;  but  I  must  certainly  protest  against 
naming  these  plants  after  men  and  women,  unless  we 
discontinue  recording  the  crosses.  Otherwise  the  least 
imaginative  individual  among  us  may  readily  foresee 
complications  which  it  would  not  be  delicate  to  print. 
Continue  to  name  these  things  after  men  and  women, 
and  continue  their  indiscriminate  intercrossing,  and 
the  records  of  the  same  will,  in  time,  be  worthy 
of  Bedlam.  I  might  give  a  few  examples,  but 
anyone  can  easily  supply  them  for  himself. — James 
O’Brien. 

Orchids  from  Longfords. 

A  box  of  Orchid  flowers  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  W. 
Driver,  Longfords,  Mincliinliampton,  simply  packed 
with  rare  or  beautiful  forms  of  Cattleya,  Dendrobium, 
and  Brassia.  The  lateral  sepals  of  Brassia  verrucosa 
were  6  ins.  in  length,  and  all  were  beautifully  marked  at 
the  base,  but  especially  the  basal  third  of  the  petals. 
The  green  warts  on  the  white  labelliun  were  also  very 
prominent.  Two  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  were 
very  charming,  one  of  them  having  warm  rose  sepals 
and  petals,  with  a  fine  blotch  on  the  lip.  The  other 
variety  was  very  chaste  indeed,  with  blush  sepals  and 
petals,  together  with  a  magnificent  lip,  the  tube  of 
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which  was  white,  and  the  lamina  a  rich  warm  purple, 
beautifully  undulated  and  fringed,  with  the  side  lobes 
white.  The  collection  included  a  large  and  richly 
coloured  variety  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  the  petals  and 
the  upper  sepal  being  particularly  fine.  The  lip  is  also 
of  great  size  and  beautifully  formed,  with  a  heart-shaped 
lamina.  The  flowers  of  D.  Gibsoni  resemble  those  of 
D.  fimbriatum  oculatum  in  miniature,  but  have  two 
black  blotches  on  the  lip  instead  of  one,  and  the  latter 
organ  is  curiously  plicate  longitudinally.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  latter  is  the  charming  fringe-lipped  D. 
Devonianum,  with  its  two  golden  blotches  on  the  lip, 
three  purple  striated  blotches  at  the  base,  and  one  at 
the  apex  of  the  same  organ,  all  arranged  on  a  white 
ground.  The  fringing  alone  is  exquisite.  Few  succeed 
in  flowering  D.  Falconeri,  which  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  rarer  ones.  The  sepals  are 
tinted  with  rose,  and  tipped  with  amethyst-purple, 
while  the  broad  white  petals  are  also  tipped  with  the 
same  colour.  The  lip  has  a  large  maroon-purple  blotch 
at  the  base,  surrounded  with  golden  yellow,  and  then 
again  with  white,  while  the  tip  is  amethyst-purple,  all 
constituting  a  beautiful  combination  indeed. 

- - 

CERCLE  DES  ORCHIDOPHILES 

BELGES. 

Although  the  weather  was  very  hot,  and  especially  in 
the  early  morning,  the  first  June  meeting  of  our 
“  Cercle  ”  was  like  its  predecessors — a  complete  success. 
Nothing  but  choice  selected  plants  were  brought  to  the 
meeting,  which  was  held  as  before  in  the  large  dining 
room  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Ghent.  The  collections  of  five 
amateurs  and  four  nurserymen  were  represented,  and 
the  jury  was  composed  of  six  members  of  the  society, 
who  made  their  awards  on  the  plan  described  by  me  in 
your  columns  at  p.  606.  Their  awards  gave  complete 
satisfaction,  some  nine  plants  being  silently  and  quickly 
selected  for  the  honour  of  certificates  recording  their 
merits. 

Mr.  J.  Bray’s  beautiful  plant  of  Cattleya  Reineckiana, 
carrying  six  spikes  of  two  blooms  each,  received  an 
unanimous  vote.  Mr.  Hye’s  Cypripedium  Godefroyse,  a 
fine  large  flower,  had  five  votes.  The  other  certificates 
went  to  Mr.  Hye  for  Cypripedium  Boxallii  Lezanse,  an 
exceedingly  fine  variety  ;  to  Messrs.  Yervaet  &  Co.  for 
Trichopilia  crispa  marginata,  with  ten  fine  flowers,  and 
which  was  much  admired  ;  to  Mr.  Yan  Noten,  an 
amateur  from  St.  Nicolas,  for  a  finely  grown  Mas- 
devallia  Chimerse,  with  five  grand  blooms  and  buds  ; 
to  Mr.  Metdefenninghe,  of  Ghent,  for  a  large  plant  of 
Oncidium  erispum,  with  seven  spikes,  and  over  200 
flowers  ;  to  Mr.  Louis  Yan  Houtte  for  Masdevallia 
Harryana,  Yan  Houtte’s  var.,  with  eight  or  nine  large 
handsome  flowers,  which  can  nearest  be  described  as  a 
splendid  bright  red  in  colour  ;  an  extra  fine  Leelia 
purpurata,  with  six  immense  flowers  of  the  best 
description  ;  and  a  beautifully  flowered  specimen  of 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  from  Mr.  Hye. 

The  last-named  plant,  and  another  of  the  same 
species  from  Mr.  Meulenaere  perfumed  the  whole  room 
during  the  meeting,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
visitors.  Among  the  remaining  plants  were  over  a 
dozen  well- cultivated  Odontoglossum  erispum,  numerous 
Cattleyas,  &c.,  and  also  a  fine  light-coloured  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum  from  Mr.  Pynaert.  Seeing 
this  made  one  think  that  surely  a  white  one  will  be 
found  soon  ;  at  any  rate,  all  who  have  any  of  this  plant 
in  their  houses  should  watch  them  carefully,  for  there  is 
much  reason  to  hope  for  novelties. — A  Member. 

- - 

flHE 


Doubling. —To  obtain  surplus  run  honey  this  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  best  means  of  doing  it,  and  also  with¬ 
out  destruction  to  the  bees.  To  be  successful  the  stock 
must  be  strong,  for  it  is  no  use  trying  doubling  with 
weak  hives.  "Where  swarms  are  not  required,  and  how 
to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  honey  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration,  that  object  will  be  obtained  under  this 
system  of  management.  Suppose  we  have  a  strong 
stock  that  we  want  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  before 
there  are  any  signs  of  swarming  and  the  stock  hive  is 
well  filled  with  honey,  that  is  the  best  time  for 
operations.  The  hive  I  have  described  in  a  previous 
article  takes  ten  standard  bar-frames.  We  shall  require 
another  hive  of  the  same  size  to  place  on  the  top  of  the 
one  we  intend  doubling,  but  instead  of  putting  in 
comb-foundation  we  would  take  three  or  four  combs 
jrom  another  hive,  brushing  all  the  bees  back,  and 


filling  the  place  of  the  combs  taken  with  thick  comb- 
foundation.  Place  the  combs  taken  in  the  empty  hive, 
and  take  the  three  combs  from  the  one  we  are  about 
to  double  and  place  along  with  the  other  three  or  four, 
as  the  case  may  be,  putting  in  comb-foundation  in 
their  stead,  also  as  many  as  are  required  to  fill  the  hive 
that  is  to  go  on  the  top. 

The  hive  will  now  be  ready  for  placing  in  position  on 
the  top.  See  that  there  is  no  space  for  the  bees  to 
escape  where  the  hives  are  joined,  place  a  quilt  on  the 
top,  and  cover  over  with  two  or  three  folds  of  flannel 
to  keep  them  warm.  The  hive  is  then  ready  for  work, 
and  with  the  young  bees  hatched  out  from  both  hives, 
will  soon  be  in  a  strong  condition  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flow  of  honey.  Some,  again,  take  all 
the  combs  and  young  brood  out  of  another  hive, 
brushing  back  all  the  bees  into  the  empty  hive,  and 
replacing  the  combs  taken  by  comb  foundation.  The 
combs  containing  the  brood  are  then  placed  in  an 
empty  hive  and  put  on  the  top  of  the  stock  selected  for 
doubling.  By  uniting  two  strong  hives  in  this  way, 
they  are  prepared  to  take  full  advantage  of  fine  weather, 
and  their  number  enables  them  to  store  large  quantities 
of  honey. 

As  the  combs  become  filled,  they  are  uncapped  and 
placed  in  the  honey  extractor,  the  honey  run  out,  the 
empty  combs  put  back  to  be  refilled,  and  emptied  again 
and  again  according  to  the  season.  Bees  will  generally 
store  their  surplus  honey  in  the  top  hive,  or  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  entrance.  When  the  honey 
harvest  is  over,  all  the  combs  can  be  emptied,  and  the 
top  hive  removed.  The  Bee-keeper  will  now  be  busy, 
swarming  taking  up  a  part  of  his  time  ;  supering  will 
also  require  attention,  and  should  not  be  delayed  a  day 
after  the  hive  is  well  filled  with  bees.  At^this  time  the 
bee-keeper  is  often  at  a  loss  what  to  do  when  two 
swarms  come  off  at  the  same  time,  and  unite  in  one. 
If  they  are  put  into  one  hive  fighting  will  generally 
begin,  although  sometimes  they  will  separate  themselves 
the  next  day.  If  it  is  known  that  two  swarms  have 
united,  spray  them  over  well  with  scent  before  putting 
them  in  the  hive.  Should  fighting  commence  after 
they  are  hived,  remove  the  quilt  and  spray  the  bees  and 
hive  over,  also  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  This  will 
generally  stop  fighting,  giving  the  bees  all  the  one 
smell,  so  that  they  are  not  able  to  distinguish  one  from 
another. 

I  saw  a  swarm  the  other  day  treated  like  this.  They 
were  hived,  and  next  morning  they  began  fighting  in  a 
most  alarming  manner.  I  advised  that  they  should  be 
sprayed  over  with  scent,  when  the  fighting  soon  stopped, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  dead  queen  was  thrown  out. 
Evidently  there  were  two  swarms  united,  and  had  they 
been  left  to  themselves,  they  in  all  probability  would 
have  killed  half  the  bees  in  the  swarm. — A.  TV. 
Wright.  _ - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Vervain  and  Evebright. — Good  Luck:  Vervain  (Verbena 
.officinalis)  and  Eyebright  (Eupbrassia  officinalis)  are  both  British 
■  plants,  and  non-poisonous.  Both  are  recorded  in  the  old  Herbals 
as  possessing  medicinal  properties  (more  imaginary  than  real),  but 
they  are  not  cultivated  in  the  trade ;  indeed,  the  Eyebright 
would  be  a  difficult  plant  to  grow  in  gardens,  as,  being  semi- 
parasitical,  it  must  be  sown  on  turf. 

Cucumbers.—  S.  Hood:  Gumming  in  Cucumbers  is  a  disease, 
the  originating  cause  of  which  has  not  been  clearly  traced,  but 
in  many  cases  of  a  similar  nature  to  yours,  the  roots  have  been 
found  to  be  much  injured  by  a  minute  nematoid  worm,  which 
in  turn  has  reduced  the  natural  vigour  of  the  plants.  Examine 
the  roots,  and  if  you  find  them  clubbed,  you  may  conclude  that 
you  have  the  Cucumber  disease,  and  may  pull  up  the  plants  at 
once,  for  they  will  do  no  good.  We  would  also  advise  you  to 
burn  the  plants,  roots,  and  compost,  and  start  afresh  with  a 
change  of  seed.  If  the  roots  are  healthy,  cut  off  all  the  fruits, 
top-dress  the  bed  with  some  sweet  material,  and  try  again. 

Papaver. — TV.  Caudwell  :  A  good  form  of  Papaver  orientale 
bracteatum,  but  certainly  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  its 
being  given  another  name.  The  colour  is  good,  but  it  is  not  a 
novelty.  We  should  like  to  see  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum.  The  Pansies  are  a  very  pretty  lot. 

Mildew.— A.  Z. :  The  preparation  you  inquire  about  is  very 
probably  the  Sulphide  of  Potassium  manufactured  by  Philip 
Harris  &  Co.,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham. 

Pandanus  Veitchii  Becoming  Green.- A.  Sendai: — This 
occasionally  happens  when  the  plants  are  grown  vigorously,  in 
shady  places  especially.  In  order  to  obtain  -well-coloured  plants 
we  should  advise  you  to  propagate  from  the  shoots  that  have 
retained  the  -white  variegation.  No  good  results  would  be 
derived  by  rooting  the  green  ones,  as  when  they  revert  to  the 
normal  green  colour  they  generally  remain  so  afterwards. 
Expose  the  plants  after  being  rooted  to  a  moderate  amount  of 
light  and  do  not  over-water  them.  A  high  temperature  has  also 
the  effect  of  bringing  out  the  colour  to  best  advantage,  so  that 
you  would  obtain  more  satisfactory  results  by  attending  to  these 
matters  of  detail. 

Rose  Leaves  Disfigured. — G.  Henderson  :  The  disfigurement 
of  the  leaves  of  your  Roses  is  due  to  the  larvse  of  some  of  the 
smaller  moths  belonging  to  the  Tortricina,  which  feed  on  the 


young  leaves.  The  latter  they  roll  up  and  fasten  together  by 
means  of  silken  threads.  After  the  larvae  attain  some  size  they 
either  become  pupae  in  the  rolled-up  leaves  or  let  themselves 
down  to  the  earth,  and  often  when  disturbed  you  may  see  them 
hurriedly  covering  themselves  in  this  way.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  go  over  the  Roses  carefully  and  remove  the  grubs  by  hand,  or 
kill  them  by  squeezing  the  leaves  between  the  finger  and  the 
thumb. 

Alpines.  —  A.  G.  :  It  is  hard  to  draw  an  exact  distinction 
between  hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  as  the  latter  are, 
in  the  botanical  sense  of  the  term,  mostly  herbaceous,  although 
shrubs  occur  amongst  them.  The  simplest  description  of  an 
Alpine  would  be  one  that  grows  at  some  considerable  elevation 
above  sea  level.  In  gardens,  however,  plants  in  general  that 
are  of  dwarf  habit  are  grown  associated  together  under  the 
name  of  rockery  or  Alpine  plants,  while  at  exhibitions  consider¬ 
able  latitude  is  often  allowed  in  the  showing  of  groups  of  Alpine 
plants.  "When  this  is  the  case,  plants  that  are  not  strictly  from 
Alpine  habitats  are  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned. 

Heliotrope  and  Mignonette. — Llewellyn  Jones:  —  The 
specimens  you  sent  us  are  good  samples  of  cultivation.  One 
branch  of  the  Mignonette,  bearing  three  racemes,  had  the 
middle  one  over  12  ins.  in  length,  while  the  lateral  ones 
were  from  6  ins.  to  .nearly  S  ins.  Of  course  we  must  make 
allowance  for  their  having  partly  gone  into  a  seed-bearing 
condition,  when  the  flower-bearing  axis  naturally  becomes  more 
elongated.  The  inflorescence  of  Heliotrope  White  Lady  must 
have  been  fine  when  fresh.  The  leaves  themselves  were 
unusually  large,  and  the  inflorescence  of  handsome  proportions, 
all  of  which  speak  of  suitable  treatment. 

Orchids. — J.  Routledge :  The  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum 
var.  hystrix  is  a  very  good  form  indeed.  1,  is  simply  an  ordinary 
form  of  O.  Alexandra;  2,  is  0.  cordatum.  The  other  Odonto¬ 
glossum  is  O.  triumphans,  with  a  peculiarly  elongated  and 
pointed  labellum. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  TV.  G. :  Dendrobium  transparens. 
T.  J.  B. .-  Aquilegia  vulgaris  variety  ;  2,  Silene  pendula ;  3,  Iris 
Germanica,  a  fine  dark  variety ;  4,  Geranium  Robertianum ; 
5,  Muscari  botryoides  probably ;  6,  Megasea  crassifolia ;  7, 
Berberis  vulgaris ;  S,  Alyssum  saxatile ;  9,  Saxifraga  hypnoides 
variety;  10,  Euonymus  Japonicus  variety;  11,  Hypericum 
calycinum;  12,  Cratiegus  pyracantha.  David  WUson:  The 
flower  of  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana  is  a  very  fine  one ;  1,  Vanda 
Denisoniana  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  cristatum  ;  3,  Odontoglossum 
sceptrum.  Constant  Subscriber :  5,  the  yellow  composite  is  a 
species  of  Odontoglossum,  and  although  nearly  hardy,  is  seldom 
grown  in  this  country. 

Communications  Received. — A.  O. — J.  H. — C.  G, — A.  H.  B. 
—IV.  W.  &  S.— S.  &  8.— E.  P.— Anon. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Catalogue  of 
coloured  plates  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  &e. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.— List  of 
plant  novelties. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  June  2nd 
was  29 '78  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29  '55  in.  on 
"Wednesday  morning,  and  the  highest  was  30  '07  in.  on 
Friday  evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
55  '8°,  and  1  '3°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
showed  an  excess  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
but  was  below  the  average  on  each  of  the  other  days  of 
the  week.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was  variable, 
and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  111 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  0  '9  mile  above  the  average 
in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain 
fell  on  "Wednesday,  to  the  amount  of  016  in.  The 
duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was 
43 '8  horn's,  against  55 ‘2  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  6th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,"  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  small 
attendance  at  to-day’s  market.  Trade  continues  slow. 
There  is  but  little  speculation  in  Clover  seeds,  though 
reports  from  growing  districts  state  crops  do  not  look 
well.  Rape  and  Mustard  meet  a  steady  sale.  Bird 
seeds  dull.  _ _ 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

June  7  th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs....  100  lbs.40  0  45  0 

Melons .  10  3  0 

Peaches . perdoz.  4  0  12  0 


Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels,  each _ 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 
Strawberries  . .  per  lb. 


t.d.  s.d. 

2  0  5  0 
10  2  0 
16  5  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ perdoz.  2  0  2  0 

Carrot  s . per  bun.  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  40  60 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  9  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch.. ..  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen . .  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  16  2  0 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb .  2  0  2  6 

Turnips....  per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 
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Bedding  Plants 

Established,  and  so  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  The  very  choicest 

sorts,  in  good  plants. 

DAHLIAS  . — An  unsurpassed  collection. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  end  Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent.  General  Nursery  Stock  of  fine 
quality  and  immense  extent.  Inspection  invited.  The  Glass 
Structures  cover  an  area  of  297,300  ft. 

Wil  LOW  &  Co., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 


TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 

OF  BEST  SORTS  ONLY. 

NOW  ready,  fine  plants,  in  5-inch  pots,  Is.  6 d.  each,  12s.  per 
dozen,  SOs.  per  100.  On  PREPAID  orders  packing  is  not 
charged  ;  and  if  of  20s.  and  upwards,  Carriage  Free  to  any  station 
on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  or  South  Western  Railways ; 
and  if  of  60s.  and  upwards,  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway  Station 
in  England  or  Wales. 

Prices  of  new  vari:tiei  quoted  upon  application. 

EWING  &  Co.,  Sea  View  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hampshire. 


TEA  ROSES. 

GARAWAY  &  Co.  offer  12  best  varieties  of  Tea  Roses,  n- 
cluding  MARECHAL  NIEL  and  NIPHETOS,  in  5-incli  pots, 
packed  upright  in  open  boxes,  for  10s.  Cash  with  order. 

GARAWAY  &  Co., 

Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

THE  FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

DINNER  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  this  Institution  will 
take  place  at  the  Albion,  Aldersoate  Street,  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  July,  when 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
Tickets  21s.  each.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  Guests,  no  Tickets  will  be  issued  after 
Friday,  the  29th  June. 

By  order,  EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary, 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W, 

30 th  May ,  1SS8. 


Alexandra  palace  grand  rose 

SHOW,  June  27th  and  2Sth. 

The  series  of  Shows  promoted  by  the  ALEXANDRA  PALACE 
and  PARK  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  for  I8S8  will  be  inaugurated  by 
a  grand  display  of  Roses  on  the  above  dates. 

Liberal  Prizes  in  all  classes  of  Roses  for  professional  and 
amateur  growers  are  offered.  All  prize-money  will  be  paid  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Show.  Treasurer,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq. 

Excellent  facilities  are  offered  for  trade  exhibits,  specialities 
and  appliances,  and  suitable  honours  and  certificates  will  be 
awarded.  Full  particulars  and  schedule  of  prizes  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Rose  Show,  Mr.  R. 
BEALE,  Alexandra  Palace,  London,  N. 


Royal  horticultural  society. 

Patron  :  Her  Majesty,  The  Queen. 

President:  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Offices  :  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

NOTICE  !  The  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit 

and  Floral  Committees  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of 
the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  James  Street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  June  26th,  when  the  special  subjects  invited  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  Roses,  Peonies,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Clema¬ 
tises  and  Pelargoniums,  &c. 

Open  to  Fello-ws  at  12  o’clock,  and  to  the  public  at  1  p.m. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  apply  to  the 
Secretary.,  Ill,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


Nest  Week's  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  June  19th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  June  20th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  second 
Summer  Show.  Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  June  21st.— Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at  Stevens 
Rooms. 

Friday,  June  22nd.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protlieroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  June  23rd.— Waverley  Pansy  Society’s  Show. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  Ac. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  over  1,300  species  and  varieties  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


Popnlar  GARDENING  BOOKS, 

By  far  the  most  v’idely  read  on  the  subject,  full  of  soundest 
and  best  information.  Mr.  Ryder's  writings  have  been  praised 
by  every  gardening  paper.  The  books  are  practical,  interest¬ 
ing,  reliable,  and  please  all  readers. 

HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES  in  the  garden  and  in  pots  under 
glass.  Chapters  on  Budding,  Grafting,  &c.  Post  free,  Id. 
HOW  TO  GROW  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  Chapters  on 
Raising  Seed  and  every  other  part  of  culture.  A  new  and 
thoroughly  revised  edition.  Post  free,  Id. 

Every  Amateur  and  every  Gardener  as  well  should  read 
these  books.  Only  to  be  obtained  from 

RYDER  &  SON,  Seed  Merchants,  Sale,  Manchester. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Poses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIYERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


ROSES  in  POTS, 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  670. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 
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German  Irises  at  Chiswick. — If  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  general, 
and  lovers  of  flowers  in  particular  could  he 
induced  by  some  means  to  visit  the  Society’s 
Garden  at  Chiswick  in  greater  numbers  than 
they  do  at  present,  there  is  so  much  there 
to  be  seen  that  is  of  interest,  and  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  so  much  that  is  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
that  we  feel  sure  the  interest  in  the  better 
side  of  the  Society’s  work  would  he  quickened 
to  such  an  extent,  that  means  would  soon  be 
forthcoming  for  carrying  out  the  alterations 
and  repairs  that  are  there  so  badly  needed. 
For  the  moment,  however,  rve  do  not  intend 
to  dwell  upon  the  seamy  side  of  the  dear 
old  gardens,  rve  rather  prefer  to  look  upon 
i  the  good  things  that  are  to  he  seen  in  them, 
and  if  possible  to  interest  our  readers  for 
the  nonce  in  the  subject  of  German  Irises, 
of  which  Chiswick  can  boast  a  right  royal 
collection. 

A  square  of  ground  that  used  formerly  to 
be  occupied  with  Pelargoniums  chiefly  grown 
for  trial  and  comparison,  is  at  the  present 
time  a  veritable  fairy  land  of  beauty,  the 
floral  charmers  being  the  numerous  varieties 
of  Iris,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  bearded 
section  (Pogoniris),  generally  known  as  the 
German  Irises,  from  the  fact  of  the  latter 
being  taken  as  the  Sp  of  a  closely-allied 
group,  and  the  commonest  in  gardens.  It  is 
a  native  of  Central  and  South  Europe,  and 
was  introduced  to  Britain  more  than  300 


years  ago.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  670,  and  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  t.  818,  under  the  name 
of  Iris  nepalensis,  which  sounds  as  ridiculous 
as  the  garden  name  of  Saxifraga  nepalensis  for 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis,  as  neither 
of  them  belong  to  Nepal. 

The  varieties  are  now  very  numerous  in 
gardens,  and  they  are  as  difficult  of  dis¬ 
crimination  as  the  Daffodils,  requiring  a 
connoisseur  to  distinguish  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  great  many  of  them.  We  could  not, 
in  a  recent  hurried  inspection,  spare  the  time 
to  classify  the  whole  of  the  fine  things  in 
flower,  but  merely  some  of  the  best,  and 
those  who  desire  to  form  a  collection  could 
not  do  better  than  inspect  the  beds  for 
themselves.  Some  years  ago  a  fine  collection 
existed,  scattered  about  chiefly  in  the  borders; 
but  during  a  severe  season  of  drought,  the 
soil  in  the  borders  being  heavy,  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  perished.  The  present  season 
has  been  extremely  dry  as  a  whole ;  but  the 
entire  collection  is  now  in  a  very  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition,  and  those  in  season 
are  profusely  flowered.  The  undermentioned, 
with  one  exception,  belong  to  the  bearded 
section,  by  some  writers  included  under  the 
composite  name  of  Iris  barbata. 

The  select  varieties  of  Iris  germanica  are 
generally  very  dark  in  colour,  and  Purple 
King  is  noticeable  not  only  on  account  of 
its  violet-purple  standards  and  falls,  but  from 
its  dwarf  habit ;  and  although  the  flowers 
are  equal  to  the  average  in  size,  the  stems 
and  leaves  are  considerably  shorter.  Iris 
pallida  is  generally  considered  a  distinct 
species,  hut  it  is  undoubtedly  closely  allied 
to  I.  germanica,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest,  and  most  agreeably  fragrant.  The 
standards  are  of  a  dark  lavender  colour, 
while  the  falls  are  a.  soft  purple,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  large  white  bracts,  give  it  a 
handsome  appearance.  I.  pallida  celeste  has 
sky-blue  standards  and  bright  blue  falls,  and 
nearly  white  divisions  to  the  petaloid  style.' 
Somewhat  similar  in  its  way  is  I.  pallida 
dalmatica,  with  pale  blue  standards  and 
lavender  falls.  The  flowers  are  above  the 
average  size,  and  very  numerous  on  the 
stem,  constituting  the  variety  a  showy  and 
valuable  one.  What  a  contrast  to  the  fore¬ 
going  or  to  any  other  variety  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  I.  pallida  Queen  of  May,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  2 ^  ft.,  and  flowers 
profusely  !  The  standards  are  of  a  pale  but 
distinct  and  beautiful  rose  colour,  the  falls 
being  similar,  though  reticulated  with  purple 
and  white  at  the  base.  The  colour  is  much 
the  darker  on  first  opening.  The  falls  of  I. 
pallida  Ivhedive  are  deep  lavender,  reticu¬ 
lated  with  brown  on  a  white  ground  at  the 
base,  while  the  falls  are  paler. 

Curiously  enough  the  variegation  of  Iris 
aphylla  seems  always  inclined  to  run  to  the 
margins  of  the  segments,  as  may  he  seen  in 
the  variety  Bridesmaid,  where  the  falls  are 
white  and  variegated  with  lavender  towards 
the  margin,  the  standards  being  wholly  lilac. 
This  character  is  much  more  evident  in  I. 
aphylla  Madame  Chereau  however,  where  the 
falls,  and  much  more  decidedly  the  standards, 
have  a  broad  margin  of  transverse  blue  lines. 
For  market  purposes  this  is  an  exceedingly 
attractive  and  valuable  kind,  and  grows 
vigorously.  The  scented  I.  florentina  is  now 
out  of  flower,  or  almost  so.  It  is  dwarfer 
than  most  of  this  section,  and  the  large 
white  flowers  are  tinted  with  lavender.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  however,  I.  albicans 
Princess  of  Wales  may  be  regarded  as  a  pure 
white,  and  the  flowers  are  not  only  of  good 
substance,  hut  last  a  long  time  in  water  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  foregoing.  Equally 
distinct  for  a  collection  is  I.  flavescens,  with 
sulphur-yellow  standards,  and  the  falls  striated 
with  brown  at  the  base. 

The  variations  of  Iris  variegata  are  both 
numerous  and  beautiful,  and  the  pale  yellow 
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standards  of  I.  variegata  Favourite  are  very 
beautifully  set  off  by  the  horizontal  falls, 
which  are  purple,  and  reticulated  with  white. 
The  variety  named  Malvina  differs  by  hav¬ 
ing  darker  yellow  standards,  and  the  falls 
heavily  lined  with  white  and  yellow.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  grand  and  showy  form.  I.  varie¬ 
gata  Rigolette  is  only  half  the  height  of  the 
last-named,  and  has  very  conspicuous  chrome- 
yellow  standards  and  velvety  crimson  falls, 
densely  reticulated  with  yellow  and  white. 
More  than  twenty  varieties  of  I.  neglecta 
are  mentioned  by  the  leading  growers,  and 
although  the  native  country  is  at  present 
unknown,  it  is  really  a  grand  Iris  that  should 
not  be  neglected,  as  the  specific  name  would 
seem  to  indicate.  One  of  its  varieties,  named 
Yirginie,  has  lavender  standards  and  deep 
violet-purple  falls,  reticulated  with  white ; 
that  named  Chameleon  is  much  darker,  hav¬ 
ing  rich  blue  standards  and  crimson  purple 
falls,  netted  with  white ;  and  the  velvety 
purple  falls  and  the  lilac-purple  standards  of 
I.  neglecta  amabilis  constitute  it  a  grand 
variety. 

The  typical  form  of  Iris  squalens  is  a  dirty 
washy  thing,  as  the  name  implies,  but  the 
following  which  we  selected  are  really  showy 
garden  plants,  and  the  odour  they  give  off 
resembles  that  of  the  Elder.  I.  squalens  Dr. 
Bernice  has  buff-coloured  standards  much 
darker  than  in  the  type,  and  blood-purple 
falls  reticulated  or  netted  at  the  base  with 
another  colour.  In  contrast  to  this  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  Lady  Seymour  are  pale  lavender, 
while  the  falls  are  purple,  beautifully  netted 
with  white  or  lavender  veins.  Numerous 
other  varieties  are  now  in  full  flower,  all  of 
which  are  extremely  floriferous  and  showy  in 
their  multicoloured  garbs.  The  varieties  of 
I.  pumila  also  belong  to  the  bearded  section, 
but  they  have  now  finished  flowering,  and 
look  quiet  beside  their  giant  rivals. 

The  beardless  Irises  are  represented  by  I. 
sibirica,  its  white  variety,  alba,  and  some 
others  in  different  shades  of  blue.  Although 
the  flowers  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  German  Iris  section,  the  Siberian  Iris  is 
a  grand  border  plant  that  always  looks  pretty 
with  its  flower  stems  just  surmounting  the 
slender  grassy  foliage.  There  is  a  double 
form  in  cultivation,  but  we  cannot  say  that 
it  is  a  handsome  or  very  desirable  plant. 
- — >x<— - 

Manchester  Rose  Show. — "We  are  requested  to  state 
that  the  annual  Rose  show,  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Old  Trafford,  will  he  held  on  July  14th,  instead  of  a 
week  later  as  previously  announced. 

Highgate  Horticultural  Society. — The  twenty-ninth 
annual  flower  show  of  this  society  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  July  19th  next,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Priory, 
Highgate,  kindly  lent  by  Colonel  Steddall,  J.  P. 

Luton  Horticultural  Society. — The  fifth  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  1st,  1888,  in  the  grounds  at  Bedford  House, 
Bedford  Road,  Luton. 

The  Plague  of  Insects.— A  Surrey  correspondent 
writes  :  A  neighbour  called  in  this  morning  who  told 
me  that  his  Apple  trees  were  so  infested  with  insects 
that  they  were  quite  browned,  not  a  single  green  leaf 
being  left  upon  them  ;  this  is  at  about  half-a-mile  from 
us.  The  Thorn  hedges  are  full  of  insects,  and  in  a 
week  or  two,  unless  something  happens  to  check  the 
plague,  they  will  be  bare  of  foliage. 

Rhododendron  Shows. — Lovers  of  the  Rhododendron 
will  now  find  the  flowers  at  their  best  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the  gardens 
of  Cadogan  Square,  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  and  at  the 
Italian  Exhibition,  at  all  of  which  places  the  products 
of  some  of  the  leading  growers  of  these  gorgeous  flowers 
may  be  seen  in  quantity. 

Trade  Note.— We  understand  that  the  business  of 
the  old-established  seed  firm  of  Henry  Clarke  &  Son, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  has  been  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Waite,  Nash  &  Co.,  and  that  the  old  firm  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  John  Brown,  for 
some  time  foreman  at  Gala  House,  Galashiels,  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  Major  Leith,  Pitmathen,  Oyne,  Aberdeenshire. 


Heavy  Snowstorm  in  Cornwall. — A  snowstorm  in 
Cornwall  in  the  middle  of  June  is  almost  unprecedented, 
but  on  Tuesday  some  parts  of  the  county  were  visited 
by  a  fall  of  snow  and  hail,  which  covered  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  about  1  in.  The  morning  was 
beautifully  fine  and  warm,  but  towards  noon  heavy 
clouds  covered  the  sky,  and  these  were  followed  by 
pelting  showers  of  rain,  accompanied  by  loud  peals 
of  thunder,  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
atmosphere  suddenly  became  bitterly  cold  as  if  it 
were  mid-winter,  and  the  rain  was  succeeded  by  hail 
and  snow,  which  fell  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Fortunately  no  hail  fell  in  the  fruit-growing 
districts,  and  the  fruit  crops  have  escaped  injury. 

Rose  Show  at  the  Alexandra  Palace. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  besides  the  Rose  show  announced  for  the 
27th  and  28th  inst.,  the  Alexandra  Palace  &  Park  Co. 
intend  to  hold  a  series  of  popular  exhibitions  during 
the  season,  which  will  be  concluded  with  one  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  November.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  has 
accepted  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  prize  fund,  and 
the  prizes  are  to  be  paid  at  four  o’clock  on  the  first  day 
of  the  show. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
council  held  on  Tuesday,  a  sub-committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  arrangements  for 
1889,  and  more  especially  to  consider  certain  proposals 
made  by  Mr.  Veitch,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a 
Botanical  Lecturer  to  deliver  short  popular  addresses 
to  the  Fellows,  and  other  matters  of  importance  and 
interest.  It  was  decided  to  ask  certain  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  form  a  committee  to  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  society.  The  question  of  the  early 
revision  of  the  bye-laws  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  a  letter  from  the  solicitors  was  read,  promising  the 
revised  copies  at  an  early  date.  We  learn  also  that  the 
suggestions  of  the  Fellows’  Committee  as  to  local 
secretaries  were  adopted,  though  what  these  suggestions 
are  we  have  not  yet  ascertained. 

The  Dainty  English  Primrose  (writes  Miss  Taplin, 
in  The  American  Florist)  is  grown  to  a  certain  extent 
by  our  florists  here,  though  it  is  not  so  often  seen  as 
other  varieties  of  less  actual  beauty.  Some  of  the 
suburban  florists  in  manufacturing  towns,  where  there 
is  a  large  English  population,  make  a  point  of  having 
pot  Primroses  early  in  the  season,  and  they  sell  very 
well.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  winter  outside  in  this 
latitude,  on  account  of  the  abrupt  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  ;  but  it  grows  in  a  cool  house  just  as  early  as 
the  Chinese  varieties.  We  have  had  plants  over  from 
England,  as  there  is  often  some  difficulty  in  getting  it 
true  from  seed  here  ;  one  is  apt  to  get  the  old-fashioned 
vari-coloured  Cowslips  instead  of  the  real  Primrose.  A 
few  Cowslips,  as  well  as  Primroses,  have  been  sold  in 
New  York  this  spring.  At  one  of  the  big  private 
flower  shows,  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  bank  of  real 
English  Primroses,  which  were  very  well  advertised. 

- — >X<-» - 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE 

CROPS. 

Somewhat  late  very  fine  rains  have  been  generally 
falling,  and  being  so  much  needed  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  productive  of  beneficial  results.  The  fruit  trees 
most  needed  the  thorough  washing  the  rain  has  given 
them,  for  of  late  they  had  become  terribly  infested 
with  maggot— indeed,  we  have  had  one  of  the  worst 
visitations  of  this  kind  seen  for  years.  The  cold,  dry 
weather  had  doubtless  served  to  generate  or  rather  to 
assist  the  production  of  these  insect  pests.  The  rain 
comes  too  late  to  save  many  large  orchards,  as  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  has  been  great,  not  only  the  leaves,  but  the 
fruit  also  having  been  very  much  eaten.  Strawberries 
look  remarkably  well  so  far,  but  great  complaints  as 
to  blindness  are  prevalent ;  however,  the  bloom,  which 
all  the  same  is  fine  and  good,  should  now  set  well,  and 
the  fruit  should  be  large. 

Bush  fruits  have  been  terribly  thinned  in  the 
setting,  and  a  poor  account  so  far  is  heard.  Goose¬ 
berries  seem  to  be  exceptionally  thin.  The  rains  will, 
however,  do  what  fruit  is  standing  great  good,  whilst 
the  bushes  will  now  be  able  to  recover  somewhat  from 
the  effects  of  last  year’s  drought.  Peas  have  seldom 
looked  better  than  now,  but  the  rains  will  perhaps 
make  them  almost  too  gross.  Potatos  do  not  look  so 
well ;  they  have  come  through  late  and  irregularly. 
Still,  the  rain  will  assist  them  to  come  through  rapidly 
now,  no  doubt,  and  especially  where  the  surface  of  the 
soil  had  become  hard  baked.  To  all  ground  crops  a 
splendid  fillip  has  been  given,  whilst  weeds,  hitherto 
kept  in  check,  will  now  give  ample  work  for  the  hoe, 
and  render  employment  plentiful. 


LLANDUDNO  AND  ITS  WILD 

FLOWERS. 

After  a  protracted  and  disagreeable  winter,  the 
outlook  for  Whitsuntide  at  the  early  time  of  May  this 
year  was  not  a  promising  one  for  the  lovers  of  nature  ; 
yet  with  bright  and  cloudless  skies  and  summer  heat, 
tempered  with  refreshing  breezes,  it  turned  out  an 
almost  unprecedented  success.  A  few  hours’  ride  by 
railway  brought  us  from  the  grime  and  turmoil  of  a 
great  city  to  Llandudno,  the  queen  of  our  English 
watering  places,  and  a  spot  well  situated  as  a  starting 
point  for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  explore  the 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery  of  North  Wales. 

On  reaching  Llandudno  I  lost  no  time  in  calling 
upon  my  old  friend  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Mostyn 
Street,  assuredly  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  Lancashire 
botanists,  and  one  who  is  more  than  willing  to  impart 
to  others  the  knowledge  he  possesses.  As  many  of 
our  charming  wild  flowers  were  blooming  in  perfection, 
arrangements  were  speedily  made  with  Mr.  Jones  for 
an  expedition  to  his  “happy  hunting  grounds.” 
Growing  in  a  garden  in  Mostyn  Street  my  friend 
pointed  out  the  dwarf  Medlar,  or  little  Apple  of  the 
rock — Cotoneaster  vulgaris.  It  is  sub-Alpine,  and  its 
only  habitat  in  Britain  was  Great  Orme’s  Head,  until 
it  became  extinct  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  certain 
so-called  botanists.  It  is  next  found  in  Normandy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  Registrar- 
General’s  annual  report,  the  wild  flower  appears  earlier 
in  this  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 

In  a  short  time  we  reached  the  Great  Orme,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  my  friend  pointed  out  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  wild  flowers  was  bewildering  to  one 
who  is  a  very  humble  botanical  student  indeed. 
Amongst  others  I  may  mention  the  bloody  Cranesbill, 
Geranium  sanguineum,  rare.  Great  patches  of  ground 
were  covered  with  an  exquisitely  beautiful  lavender- 
coloured  little  flower,  the  Squill,  Scilla  verna,  rare. 
It  springs  from  a  small  bulb.  "Wild  Parsley,  from 
which  I  presume  the  domestic  variety  has  been  raised, 
and  knotted  Spurrey  (Sagina  nodosa)  were  also  there. 
Lamb’s  Lettuce,  Fedia  carinata,  rare  ;  Rock  Cress, 
Arabis  hirsuta ;  Rock  Rose,  Helianthemum  vulgaris  and 
canum,  both  rare;  Erodium moschatum  and  maritimum, 
the  seed  vessels  of  which  are  very  elegant  in  shape  ; 
and  green-winged  Orchis  (Orchis  Morio).  Samphire 
(Crithmum  maritimum) — which  Shakspeare  has  im¬ 
mortalised — grows  on  the  Great  Orme,  but  only  in 
inaccessible  places,  though  I  have  gathered  it  in 
abundance,  without  risk,  at  Tenby.  The  above  are  only 
a  few  of  the  botanical  treasures  which  were  examined, 
and  rare  and  beautiful  plants  may  be  gathered  here 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  There  are  1,600  flowering 
plants  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  these  Mr.  Jones  has 
found  upwards  of  800,  many  of  them  not  having  been 
previously  recorded. 

We  next  rambled  across  the  Head,  a  stupendous  boss 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  rounded  and  polished, 
according  to  Sir  Andrew  C.  Ramsey  and  other  eminent 
geologists,  by  a  great  glacier  which  carved  out  the 
Menai  Straits.  On  the  evening  of  a  subsequent  day 
we  witnessed  a  fine  sunset  from  the  same  elevated  spot. 
The  upper  portions  of  Anglesey  showed  quite  black 
above  a  slight  mist  against  a  yellow  streak  of  sky 
beyond.  As  the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  this 
light  cloud  was  turned  to  a  bright  crimson,  the  sun  it¬ 
self  being  of  an  intensely  brilliant  yellow  colour,  and 
this  formed  a  pathway  across  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
crags  upon  which  we  stood.  Penmaenmawr  and  the 
adjacent  mountains  were  enveloped  in  a  delicate  gauze¬ 
like  haze.  As  it  touched  the  horizon  the  sun’s  disc 
was  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  it  sank  perfectly  clear 
beneath  the  sea. 

A  second  ramble  with  Mr.  Jones  took  us  to  the 
Little  Orme,  where  he  discovered  two  plants  new  to 
him,  one  of  them  Bitter  Cress  (Cardamine  impatiens). 
It  is  rather  rare,  and  upon  its  seed  vessels  being 
gently  pressed  they  burst  open  and  scatter  the  seeds. 
Here,  too,  was  found  a  rare  and  beautiful  Forget-me- 
not,  Myosotis  polita,  and  an  adjacent  field  was 
carpeted  with  Cowslips.  Hard  by  is  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  courtesy  to  botanists, 
and  the  owner,  himself  a  master  in  the  science,  con¬ 
ducted  us  over  the  superb  gardens  and  greenhouses. 
Here  are  the  choicest  fruit  trees,  Roses,  Tulips— the 
latter  indescribably  beautiful— countless  flowers  .  of 
many  and  rare  kinds,  and  Japanese  and  Australian 
plants.  Portions  of  the  grounds  are  left  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  filled  with  wild  flowers. 

Another  stroll  with  my  friend  was  to  Marl  Woods 
and  Hall,  and  on  our  way  thither  he  pointed  out  the 
trembling  Poplar  (Populus  tremula),  every  leaf  fluttering 
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in  the  breeze,  and  we  gathered  Geranium  pyrenaicum, 
a  charming  little  flower.  The  hall  stands  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill — whence  there  is  a  grand  view  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Conway  and  the  great  mountains 
beyond — and  is  of  ancient  date.  Half  of  it  was  burnt 
down  many  years  ago,  the  outer  walls  of  that  portion 
only  remaining.  In  each  of  what  were  two  of  the 
rooms  trees  are  growing,  which  have  reached  the  height 
of  some  60  ft.  In  the  garden  we  noticed  the  true 
Laurel  in  flower,  and  on  ascending  the  steep  path  in 
the  woods  behind  the  house  we  saw  Veronica  montana, 
an  indigenous  shrub,  and  the  Spurge  Laurel  (Daphne 
laureola).  Returning  by  a  different  track  we  passed 
behind  Bodysgallen,  one  of  the  oldest  mansions  in 
North  Wales,  and  noticed  a  great  patch  of  sward 
covered  with  the  Primrose  and  the  Bugle.  Further  on 
the  Yellow  Figwort  (Scrophularia  vernalis)  was  gathered, 
and  many  of  the  fields  we  crossed  were  white  with 
Daisies  ;  indeed,  we  thought  this  lovely  flower  appeared 
everywhere  in  abnormal  abundance.  During  the  few 
days  we  spent  in  this  district,  I  think  we  saw  nearly 
every  wild  flower  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
the  leafage  of  the.  trees,  just  reaching  its  full  vigour 
and  coloured  with  the  tender  green  of  spring,  was  a 
continual  delight.  The  elegant  Laburnums  were 
masses  of  purest  gold,  and  the  sweet-scented  Lilac  and 
the  Hawthorn  were  in  their 
prime. 

For  an  ornithological  treat 
we  spent  a  few  hours  in 
the  Gloddaeth  Woods,  and 
found  the  air  filled  with  the 
songs  of  birds.  The  black¬ 
bird  and  the  thrush  appeared 
to  be  vying  with  each  other 
as  to  which  should  pour 
out  the  richest,  sweetest  and 
most  varied  notes.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  the  low  and 
rapid  flight  of  the  black¬ 
bird  when  disturbed.  The 
pert  little  chaffinch  added 
to  the  chorus,  the  pugnacious 
robin  —  his  red  waistcoat 
fast  assuming  its  faded 
summer  tint — would  join  in 
occasionally,  and  the  cuckoo 
seemed  to  think  his  song 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  of 
them,  for  he  kept  it  up 
incessantly.  Then  the  lark, 
second  only  to  the  incom¬ 
parable  nightingale,  loaded 
the  air  with  melody,  and 
caused  us  to  wonder  that 
such  floods  of  song  could 
issue  from  a  throat  so  small. 

Surely  a  typical  spring¬ 
time  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  enjoyable  season  of  the 
year,  for  then  nature  is  at 
her  best  and  brightest.  —  W. 

H. ,  in  Manchester  Weekly 
Times. 

- - - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

June  12th. 

CATTLEYA  WaGNERI  StJPERBA. 

A  magnificent  specimen  having  five  spikes  of  two 
flowers  each.  The  individual  blooms  were  of  great 
size,  measuring  7  ins.  across  the  petals,  and  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  bilobed  yellow 
blotch  in  the  throat  of  the  lip.  The  plant  was  in 
robust  health,  and  well  furnished  with  large  leathery 
leaves.  Exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder. 

Cypripedium  BELLATULUM  roseum. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  grand  variety  of  a  new  species, 
which  was  certificated  at  the  previous  meeting,  is  rose- 
coloured  on  both  surfaces,  and  dotted  with  purple  on 
the  inner  face  ;  the  outer  surface,  however,  is  the 
darker  coloured.  The  petals  have  the  customary 
large  deep  crimson  almost  black  blotches,  and  the 
ground  colour  is  marbled  with  rose.  The  lip  is  white, 
and  beautifully  spotted  with  deep  purple.  A  very  fine 
variety.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

Phalainopsis  gloriosa. 

This  is  a  new  hybrid,  a  cross  between  B.  grandiflora 
and  P.  amabilis,  recently  described  by  Professor 
Reichenbach.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  purest 


white,  while  the  labellum  has  a  few  purple  stripes  near 
the  base.  The  epichile  is  narrow  and  elongated,  ex¬ 
hibiting  characters  intermediate  between  the  two  species, 
both  with  regard  to  shape  and  the  colour  at  the  base. 
On  casual  observation  the  purity  of  the  white  is  the 
most  striking  feature.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum  excellens. 

The  whole  flower  of  this  form  is  of  great  size  and  sub¬ 
stance,  and  strikingly  marked.  The  brown  blotches 
are  confined  to  the  basal  part  of  the  sepals  and  lip, 
while  on  the  petals  they  extend  along  for  about  three 
parts  of  their  length.  The  conspicuous  and  bold  crest 
is  lemon,  striated  with  orange.  Four  of  these  large 
flowers  were  borne  on  one  spike.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co. 

OdONTOGLOSSUM  HALLII  MAGNIFICUM. 

All  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  this  Orchid,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  are  well  marked,  but  the  broad 
labellum,  which  is  jagged  or  lacerated  at  the  margin, 
and  yellow,  blotched  with  brown,  attracts  attention  as 
a  bold  and  showy  variety.  The  petals  are  profusely 
blotched  with  deep  brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  while 
the  sepals  are  almost  of  a  uniform  rich  chocolate,  with 


Odontoglossum  Hallii  magnificum. 


a  yellow  tip  and  a  few  lines  of  the  same  colour.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq. 

Styrax  Obassia. 

The  flowers  of  this  grand  species  are  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  the  yellow  anthers,  and  remind  one  of 
the  Snowdrop  tree  to  which  the  plant  is  allied.  They 
are  borne  on  long  racemes,  terminating  the  branches. 
The  leaves  are  roundly  cordate,  deeply  toothed  at  the 
apex,  deep  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  and  are 
notable  for  their  size  compared  with  the  other  species 
in  cultivation.  It  is  a  hardy  shrub  from  Japan. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Anthurium  de  Smetianum. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  narrowly  cordate,  elongated, 
leathery,  and  evergreen.  The  wrinkled  spathes  resemble 
those  of  A.  Andreanum,  but  are  smaller  and  much 
more  brilliant  in  colour,  being  of  a  crimson-scarlet,  and 
shining  with  a  glossy  lustre.  The  short  spadix  is 
yellow  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  white.  A  showy 
stove  plant.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  L.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba. 

This  is  a  beautiful  companion  plant  to  the  ordinary 
purple  and  typical  form.  The  flowers  are  slightly 
tinted  with  pink  in  the  bud,  but  expand  of  a  pure 
white  with  some  orange  markings  at  the  very  base. 


The  filaments  are  yellow,  and  the  anthers  orange.  In 
other  particulars  it  resembles  the  type.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Sarracenia  Willi amsi. 

The  bold  pitchers  of  this  hybrid  carnivorous  plant 
grow  about  9  ins.  or  12  ins.  in  height,  and  have  very 
wide  open  mouths,  with  the  operculum  or  lid  reniform, 
convolute  in  the  middle  when  young,  and  of  great  size. 
The  whole  leaf  is  green,  but  the  lid  is  heavily  veined 
with  crimson,  while  similar  but  more  slender  markings 
run  along  the  back.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Camellia. — In  this  double  scarlet  variety  there  is  a 
central  rosette  of  petals,  and  numerous  very  small  ones 
in  the  axils  of  the  larger  petals.  The  whole  flower  is, 
however,  very  compact,  regular,  and  large  ;  and  the 
plant  is  both  dwarf  and  floriferous. 

H.  Adcock. — Here  we  have  another  scarlet ;  but 
the  two  are  very  distinct,  and  the  present  is  chiefly 
notable  for  the  compactness  of  the  flower,  which  has 
small,  closely  imbricating  petals,  which  are  slightly 
cut  at  the  apex.  The  outer  petals  are  longer,  forming 
a  guard.  Both  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Miller. — 
The  flowers  of  this  double 
variety  are  of  a  salmony  pink, 
very  large  and  compact. 
The  petals  are  arranged  in 
several  distinct  rosettes,  as 
in  most  other  varieties  with 
large  flowers.  The  foliage 
is  ample  and  good.  Exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons. 

Pyrethrums. 

Wega. — The  rays  of  this 
double  variety  are  blush- 
coloured,  and  being  longer 
than  those  of  the  disk  florets 
they  constitute  a  guard. 
The  disk  florets  are  of  a 
distinct  clear  yellow  and 
deeply  cut  into  lobes  or  teeth. 
It  was  certificated  as  a 
novelty  in  colour,  the  yellow 
being  unusual  in  Pyrethrum 
roseum,  of  which  it  is  a 
variety. 

Meteor.  —  The  flower- 
heads  of  this  variety  are  very 
deep  and  full,  of  a  rich  dark 
red,  the  disk  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  longer  florets, 
forming  a  guard.  It  is  also 
a  double  and  showy  kind. 

Beatrice  Kelway. — The 
flower  -  heads  of  this  are 
single,  with  very  long  rays 
of  a  deep  red  colour.  They 
measure  from  3  ins.  to  3J 
ins.  across,  and  the  ray  florets 
are  in  numerous  rows  and 
imbricated.  All  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Dendrobium  macrophyllum  Bleichroderianum. 
The  flowers  are  finer  than  and  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  D.  macrophyllum  Veitehianum,  the  only  other  form 
of  this  plant  introduced  to  cultivation.  The  bristly 
appendages  of  the  yellow  sepals  are  very  striking  and 
peculiar  ;  they  extend  also  to  the  ovary  and  pedicel. 
The  petals  are  dotted  with  purple,  and  the  large  lip  is 
beautifully  and  closely  striated  with  purple.  It  comes 
from  New  Gujnea,  and  was  awarded  a  Botanical  Certi¬ 
ficate  by  the  Scientific  Committee.  Exhibited  by  Mr, 
L.  Linden,  Brussels. 


By  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

Cucumber,  Lockie’s  Perfection. 

A  considerable  number  of  fruits  of  this  variety,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Verdant  Green  and  Purley 
Park  Hero,  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  and  the  variety  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate.  They  were  of  medium  length,  cylindrical, 
straight,  with  Very  little  neck  at  the  base,  and  of  a- 
uniform  deep  glaucous  green  colour.  Specimens  that 
were  cut,  showed  that  the  seeds  occupied  a  very  small 
and  insignificant  portion  of  the  fruit.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  Lockie,-  Oakley  Court,  "Windsor. 
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Gardening  Notes  from  Ireland. 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 

What  a  pleasing  recollection  it  must  be  for  those  who 
succeeded,  after  much  “  hammering  away,”  in  getting 
these  gardens  thrown  open  for  public  recreation  on 
Sundays  !  They  must  feel  an  abundance  of  pleasure  to 
see  the  vast  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  who 
flock  to  these  gardens  to  spend  a  few  hours  of  relaxation 
and  delight  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  various 
attractions  for  which  they  have  long  been  famous.  In 
the  old  time,  when  the  exclusive  policy  prevailed,  and 
the  gardens  were  ostensibly  opened  two  days  a  week  to 
the  public,  the  attendance  could  be  counted  by  the 
dozen  ;  but  under  the  present  broader  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  system,  the  visitors  can  be  counted  by  the 
thousand.  The  unworthy  fears  of  those  who  would 
exclude  the  people  lest  damage  should  be  the  result  of 
their  admission  have  not  been  realised,  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  trust  reposed  in  the  visitors  has  not 
been  misplaced.  I  am  not,  however,  going  to  quarrel 
with  those  who  kicked  so  hard  against  this  reform,  and 
only  refer  to  the  matter  now  to  show  what  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  granting  it,  and  that  it  exists  as 
a  precedent  to  rule  cases  of  a  like  nature. 

As  on  a  recent  visit  I  took  the  houses  in  the  order 
usually  arranged  for  visitors,  i  shall  commence  with 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Round  House,  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  numerous  varieties  of  tree  Ferns  and 
other  decorative  plants,  which  do  .  not  call  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  notice.  Next  to  this  is  the  house  devoted  to 
some  tropical  Water  Lilies,  but  in  a  more  special 
manner  to  the  Victoria  Regina.  This  plant  forms  a 
great  point  of  attraction  for  visitors,  and  is  looking 
remarkably  well  at  the  present  time,  the  leaves,  I 
should  say,  being  3  ft.  across. 

The  Erica  House. 

This  house  is  just  now  filled  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants,  chiefly  decorative,  and  among 
them  I  saw  a  couple  of  well-grown  and  finely  bloomed 
specimens  of  Azalea  Maximiliana,  a  semi-double  species ; 
and  one  which,  I  think,  owing  to  its  late-blooming 
properties,  ought  to  make  a  very  desirable  plant  for 
collections.  There  were  several  varieties  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  flower  in  this  house  having  remarkably  fine 
heads  of  bloom,  and  giving  evidence  of  being  well 
handled  in  their  growth.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  very  fine, 
as  were  also  Daphne,  a  scarlet ;  Coquette,  a  peach 
colour  ;  Niphetos,  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  ;  the  two 
latter  splendid  whites. 

A  Fine  Old  Date  Palm. 

Passing  into  the  tall  house  in  the  centre  of  this  range 
of  glass  there  is  to  be  seen  a  various  collection  of 
plants  suited  to  a  moderate  temperature,  such  as 
Palms,  &c.,  and  of  these  latter  there  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  old  Date  Palm,  the  stem  of  which  at  the  base 
must  measure  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  through.  The 
few  leaves  remaining  on  the  top  are  bidding  fair  to 
push  their  way  through  the  glass.  Filling  a  back 
space  in  this  house  is  a  very  large  plant  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  arborea,  which,  when  in  bloom,  must  be  a 
rare  sight  to  see. 

The  Stove. 

Not  many  of  the  larger  plants  were  showing  flower 
here,  but  the  side  shelves  were  filled  with  numerous 
small-grown  plants,  most  of  them  being  in  flower. 
There  is  a  fine  plant  of  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  with 
blooms  expanded  to  fully  6  ins.  across,  while  the  pillars 
and  arches  are  covered  with  luxuriant  growths  of 
Bignonias  and  Passion  Flowers.  The  summer  bedding 
in  front  of  this  range  of  glass  is  not  yet  completed,  but 
some  of  the  beds  which  are  already  finished,  will  in  due 
time  form  an  agreeable  attraction  by  their  well-marked 
colouring.  Here,  too,  I  saw  a  plant  of  Fabiana 
imbricata  in  full  bloom,  but  from  its  close  proximity 
to  the  glass  behind  it,  much  of  its  pleasing  effect  was 
lost.  It  stands  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  under  other 
conditions  would  form  a  very  attractive  object  indeed. 
It  is  well  worth  noting,  more  especially  as  it  is  a  plant 
so  seldom  met  with  now-a-days.  This  brings  me  to 

The  Palm  and  Orchid  Range, 

"Where  everything  is  so  well  done,  that  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  particularise  on  any  single  plant.  The 
immense  Palms,  towering  to  such  heights  with  a  truly 
tropical  luxuriance,  have  been  so  often  the  subject  of 
comment  by  various  writers  that  I  think  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  do  not  attempt  to  follow  where  some 
able  descriptive  writers  have  already  gone,  and  per¬ 
haps,  have  all  failed  to  convey  to  their  readers’  minds 
the  mighty  luxuriant  growth  of  these  Palms.  Situate 


on  either  side  of  the  Palm-house  is  a  department  for 
Orchids,  and  another  for  a  general  collection  of  green  - 
house  plants.  The  Orchid-house  is  very  gay  now  with 
Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  and  various  other  curious  and 
pleasing  forms  of  Orchids  ;  while  the  low-roofed  struc¬ 
ture,  for  greenhouse  plants,  contains  a  variety  of  useful 
and  well-grown  subjects. 

Double  Pyrethrums. 

In  a  bed  here  I  found  a  few  plants  of  double 
Pyrethrums,  which  were  nearly  all  of  white  and  lilac 
colours.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  colour  were  good 
doubles,  but  not  large  ;  the  whites  were  not  at  all 
good  in  form,  and  I  wouid  say  not  so  attractive  as  Mr. 
Murphy’s  Mont  Blanc,  as  described  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Gardening  World.  At  the  same  time,  I 
believe  these  double  Pyrethrums  would  give  satis¬ 
faction  as  cut  blooms,  while,  it  must  be  admitted, 
their  growth  is  too  straggling  for  using  in  beds.  No 
doubt  but  what  this  defect  will  be  overcome  in  time 
by  proper  selection,  and,  from  the  good  position  they 
hold  as  border  plants,  they  may  be  made  amenable  for 
bedding  work.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  good  future  for 
the  florist  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  further 
improvement  of  Pyrethrums. 

Natural  Orders  of  Plants. 

The  grounds  devoted  to  the  scientific  arrangement  of 
plants  are  looking  well  just  now,  as  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  are  in  flower.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
efforts  are  not  made  to  cover  the  ground  better  with 
plants,  as  the  bare  appearance  of  the  soil  in  many  of 
the  classes  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

The  Herbaceous  Borders  and  Rockery. 
Leaving  the  Palm  range  behind,  a  walk  is  approached 
that  divides  two  herbaceous  borders,  and  leads  to  a 
rockery  which  has  been  erected  here  within  the  past 
few  years.  The  borders  are  filled  with  many  good 
things,  some  of  which,  I  dare  say,  can  be  rarely  met 
with  elsewhere  ;  at  all  events,  there  is  a  collection  of 
plants  in  these  borders  which  I  have  no  doubt  bloom 
in  succession  well  on  from  spring  to  winter.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  establish  plants  on 
a  rockery,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  it  looks  fairly 
well  here.  The  ground  was  well  chosen,  and  as  no 
doubt  it  was  necessary  the  work  should  be  confined  to 
certain  limits  as  regards  expense,  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
much  room  to  complain  ;  but  the  site  would  have 
admitted  of  the  carrying  out  of  bolder  ideas  than 
appear  in  the  present  construction. 

Addison’s  Walk. 

"While  I  am  noticing  this  rockery  improvement,  it 
occurs  to  me  to  ask  whether  it  could  possibly  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  present  dilapidated  appearance 
of  the  historic  Yews  which  form  the  avenue  known  as 
Addison’s  Walk.  I  was  startled  at  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  these  Yews,  and 
I  wondered  whether  it  was  time  that  was  laying  the 
hand  of  decay  on  them,  or  if  it  was  the  improving  (?) 
hand  of  man  that  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
apparent  decline  of  these  fine  old  trees.  I  cannot  say, 
as  time  did  not  permit  me  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
such  a  regrettable  result  ;  but  I  hope  some  day  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  On  the  low  grounds  near  the  ponds 
groups  of  Rhododendrons  were  in  flower,  and  looked 
well  when  viewed  from  the  high  grounds  in  front  of  them. 

The  Natural  Beauty  of  the  Grounds. 
The  natural  beauties  which  adorn  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Gardens  have  often  been  dilated  upon,  and 
very  justly  so  ;  but  the  new  ground  that  has  been 
added  within  the  past  few  years  will,  I  think,  still 
further  increase  its  merits  in  this  respect.  Considering 
the  immense  extent  of  the  place,  and  that  the  means 
for  keeping  it  well  are  often  very  deficient,  it  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  curator,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  and  his 
assistants,  to  find  how  orderly  every  department  is 
managed  ;  for  the  burdens,  both  mental  and  manual, 
are  of  no  ordinary  character  for  those  who  have  to  carry 
on  their  labours  under  the  eyes  of  a  discriminating  and 
criticising  public. 

Wistaria  consequana  and  Aristolochia  sipho. 
On  a  low  building  to  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance- 
gate,  a  plant  of  Wistaria  consequana  is  showing  a  large 
quantity  of  its  beautiful  lilac-coloured  flowers.  Along 
with  it  is  growing  a  fine  plant  of  Aristolochia  sipho,  the 
remarkable  progress  made  by  both  plants  this  season 
being,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  hot  dry  summer  of  last 
year.  I  have  dealt  only  in  a  summary  way  with  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  points  as  they  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  my  mind  during  a  rather  hurried  visit  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  I  prefer  my  remarks  to  bear  a  general 
character,  unless  where  I  can  judge  that  details  would 
be  instructive  and  interesting. 


Peat-moss  Litter  as  a  Manure. 

The  general  use  of  peat-moss  litter  for  manuring 
purposes,  both  on  the  farm  and  garden,  makes  it 
incumbent  on  persons  using  it,  to  watch  its  effect  on 
the  different  crops.  Used  on  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
farm  crops,  I  believe  it  has  been  found  to  be  most 
beneficial  in  its  action,  but  as  regards  its  application 
to  flowering  plants,  the  perfume  of  which  is  often  their 
chief  recommendation,  its  use  ought  to  be  tested.  A 
curious  experience  on  this  point  .was  related  a  little 
while  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  used  it  in  large  quantities 
for  his  bedding  plants.  No  doubt  the  quantity  used 
was  immoderate,  but  while  he  found  Mignonette, 
Heliotrope,  and  a  few  other  fragrant-smelling  plants 
grew  perfectly  strong  and  healthy,  they,  at  the  same 
time,  had  completely  lost  their  perfume.  I  should  be 
glad  if  this  point  were  made  a  subject  of  investigation, 
to  prove  if  this  gentleman  was  correct  in  his  conclusions. 
We  know  the  peat  to  be  a  powerful  deodorizer,  but 
whether  it  possesses  the  property  so  strongly  as 
attributed  to  it  in  this  case,  is  a  question  worth  solving. 
—  W.  D. 
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NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 

(  Continued  from  p.  645 ). 

Messrs.  Siebrecht  &  Wadley’s,  New  York. — My 
previous  notes  having  been  confined  to  private  establish¬ 
ments,  by  way  of  a  change,  I  will  to-day  say  something 
about  one  of  the  trade  places.  The  firm  of  Messrs. 
Siebrecht  &  Wadley  carries  on  a  very  extensive  business 
at  409,  Fifth  Avenue,  the  leading  fashionable  thorough, 
fare  of  New  York,  and  to  their  establishment  I  paid  a 
visit  a  few  days  before  Easter,  which  is  always  a  very 
busy  time  with  the  florists  of  America.  At  that  time 
everybody  wants  flowers,  aud  all  who  can  afford  to  buy 
them,  have  them.  The  shop  is  a  large  one,  and  in 
front  of  it  I  found  a  fine  display  of  florists’  flowers 
nicely  arranged.  Hydrangeas  were  well  done,  the 
plants  being  dwarf  and  compact,  many  of  them  bearing 
a  dozen  good  heads  in  24  and  32-sized  pots.  Spiraeas, 
Deutzias,  Genistas,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Roses  were 
there  in  great  quantities,  aud  all  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  windows  of  the  establishment  were  gay 
with  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  in  the  plant  way, 
and  grand  vases  full  of  magnificent  cut  flowers  of 
Roses,  such  as  American  Beauty,  a  great  favourite 
here,  General  Jacqueminot,  Anna  Diesbach,  Puritan, 
Magna  Charta,  The  Bride,  &c.  ;  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Violet  Marie  Louisa,  the  one  variety  that  takes  here  ; 
Tulips,  &c.,  and  suspended  from  lines  high  up  were 
numerous  Orchids  in  flower,  and  growing  either  on 
blocks  or  in  baskets. 

Inside,  on  the  left,  Azaleas,  &c.,  were  grouped,  the 
whole  being  fronted  with  a  fine  band  of  Orchids,  in 
a  setting  of  Lycopodium,  The  graceful  Asparagus 
tenuissimus  was  also  used  to  great  advantage,  its  long 
growths  hanging  gracefully  among  the  plants  and 
flowers  ;  and  the  whole  made  up  a  display  which  was 
the  admiration  of  all  the  visitors.  At  the  rear  of  the 
shop  is  a  conservatory  or  Palm  house,  the  roof  of  which 
was  completely  destroyed  on  March  12th  by  the  ever- 
memorable  blizzard.  Many  valuable  plants,  which  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  replace,  iu  the  way  of  tree 
Ferns  and  Palms,  were  entirely  destroyed.  It  was, 
however,  soon  repaired  and  put  into  good  order  in  time 
for  the  Easter  sales.  In  the  centre  were  some  very 
handsome  Palms,  Ferns  and  Pandanads,  and  on  the 
side  stages  were  masses  of  Lilium  Harrisii,  and  L.  longi- 
florum  grown  in  32-sized  pots,  and  averaging  from 
five  to  ten  flowers  on  stems  varying  from  2  ft. 
to  5  ft.  in  height.  Hydrangeas,  Azaleas,  and  similar 
plants  to  those  enumerated  were  here  by  the  hundred, 
and  as  the  plants  are  sold  they  are  at  once  ticketed 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser  and  re¬ 
moved  to  other  houses,  from  whence  they  are  despatched 
to  their  new  homes.  The  prices  obtained  for  Easter 
flowers  were  as  follows  : — Cut  flowers  :  Roses,  Teas,  5s. 
to  15s.  per  dozen;  IP.  P.’s,  15s.  to  40s.  per  dozen; 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  dozen  sprays,  3s.  to  4s.;  Easter 
Lilies,  such  as  L.  Harrisii  and  L.  longifolium,  16s.  per 
dozen  flowers ;  Violets,  4s.  to  6s.  per  100  ;  Freesia 
refraeta  alba,  2s.  per  dozen.  Plants  :  Liliums,  from 
4s.  to  16s.  each  ;  Hydrangeas,  5s.  to  20s.  each  ;  Azaleas, 
5s.  to  20s.  each  ;  Hyacinths,  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen  ; 
Tulips,  4s.  per  dozen  and  upwards  ;  while  sprays  of 
Asparagus  tenuissimus,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  long,  and  Smilax 
(Myrsiphyllum  asparagoidcs),  5s.  to  10s.  a  spray.  A 
number  of  hands  are  kept  here,  and  from  the  quick  and 
dexterous  manner  in  which  they  mike  up  bouquets, 
sprays,  and  floral  designs,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
no  novices  at  the  work.  So  much  for  the  town 
establishment. 
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I  accompanied  Mr.  Siebrecht  to  the  nurseries  from 
which  the  shop  is  supplied.  These  are  situated  at  New 
Rochelle,  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  city,  and  on 
the  main  line  to  Boston.  From  the  station,  a  pleasant 
drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half  through  fine  avenues  of  trees 
brings  us  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Siebrecht,  at  the  back 
of  which  on  the  summit  of  a  liill  are  the  glasshouses,  well 
and  substantially  built,  and  in  every  way  suitable  for 
the  purpose  they  are  used  for.  The  first  block  on  the 
right  of  the  drive  consists  of  (1)  a  house  100  ft.  by 
16  ft.  full  of  Liliums,  Hydrangeas,  and  such-like 
plants  ;  (2)  a  similar  house  full  of  Roses  planted  out, 
and  forced  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  &e. ;  (3)  a  house 
100  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide  full  of  Rose  General 
Jacqueminot  in  flower  and  bud  ;  (4)  a  house  100  ft.  by 
12  ft.  containing  Violet  Marie  Louise,  planted  out  in 
beds  a  short  distance  from  the  glass,  and  producing 
fine  crops  of  flowers,  the  perfume  of  which  was  most 
delicious  ;  (5)  a  house  facing  north,  and  over  100  ft. 
long,  containing  cool  Orchids,  all  the  leading  sorts  of 
Odontoglots,  Masdevallias,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus  grown  by  the  100  for  cutting  from,  kc. ;  (6)  a 
span-roofed  house-100  ft.  by  18  ft.,  divided  down  the 
centre,  and  one  side  used  for  Roses  in  pots,  and  the 
other  devoted  to  Cyclamens,  of  which  there  were  many 
in  flower,  and  of  a  very  fine  strain.  The  Cyclamen  is 
being  well  done  in  some  places  in  America  now,  and  is 
becoming  a  popular  favourite. 

The  centre  house  of  the  second  block  has  a  dome  to  it, 
and  is  full  of  fine  specimen  Palms,  while  the  south 
wing  is  used  for  Ferns  and  the  north  one  for  Palms  ; 
at  the  back  of  the  range,  which  is  some  150  ft.  long,  is 
a  commodious  potting  shed,  &c. ,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
converted  into  a  grand  show  house.  Leading  from  this 
shed  is  a  range  of  houses,  somewhere  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  and  each  100  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide.  No.  1 
is  full  of  young  healthy  Palms  and  Ferns,  noticeable 
amongst  the  latter  being  a  fine  lot  of  Platyceriums  of  all 
the  known  sorts  ;  (2)  contained  Hydrangeas,  Roses  and 
Liliums,  at  the  warm  end.  Asparagus  is  grown  planted 
out  and  trained  up  strings  in  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  lengths,  and 
grows  freely  ;  on  the  roof  are  grown  in  baskets  a  fine  lot 
of  Vanda  teres  and  Epidendrum  rhizophorum,  both  of 
which  do  well  here  and  flower  freely ;  (3)  is  another 
Rose  house,  and  contains  a  grand  lot,  flowering  pro¬ 
fusely  ;  (4)  is  an  Orchid  house,  containing  Cattleyas, 
Ladias,  Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums,  &c.,by  the  hundred; 
also  a  fine  lot  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  including 
Wardii  and  Cypherii  flowering  well ;  (5)  is  a  Cattleya 
house,  full  of  the  leading  kinds  ;  (6)  is  another  Rose 
house,  in  which  American  Beauty  is  solely  grown,  and 
in  which  were  men  at  work  cutting  the  flowers.  They 
had  their  arms  full  of  magnificent  blooms,  cut  with 
stems  fully  2  ft.  in  length  ;  (7)  contains  Roses — The 
Bride,  Catherine  Mermetand  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  all 
doing  well ;  (8)  is  full  of  H.  P.  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Annie  Diesbach,  &c.  ;  (9)  is  a  fine  new  house,  used  for 
handsome  foliage  plants,  and  here  Mr.  Siebrecht  showed 
me  a  fine  batch  of  Palms,  grown  in  their  establishment 
at  Trinidad,  where  they  have  purchased  some  acres 
of  land  for  this  purpose.  In  this  house  also  are 
hundreds  of  Cycas  revoluta,  some  with  5  ft.  stems,  and 
which  are  shifted  direct  from  Trinidad  to  New  York, 
where  they  arrive  in  grand  condition  and  are  much 
appreciated  for  decorative  purposes.  Here,  too,  was  a 
grand  lot  of  the  old  Ardisia  crenulata,  varying  in 
height  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.,  well  clothed  with  foliage  and 
splendidly  berried.  The  habit  of  this  plant,  when  well 
done,  renders  it  admirably  adapted  for  vases,  &e. 
Another  range  consists  of  four  houses,  as  follows  : — (1) 
a  house  20  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  high,  the  centre  filled 
with  fine  healthy  specimen  Palms,  &c.,  and  over  the 
walks,  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  is  a  double  row 
of  Nepenthes  suspended  in  baskets,  of  all  the  leading 
sorts,  and  beautifully  pitchered ;  (2)  is  a  propagating 
house  ;  (3)  an  East  India  Orchid  house,  containing, 
among  other  good  things  the  celebrated  Vanda  Sander- 
iana  from  the  late  Mrs.  Morgan’s  collection,  which  was 
bought  for  £200  at  the  sale.  It  is  a  grand  piece  and 
doing  well ;  (4)  is  a  magnificent  circular-roofed  house, 
20  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  containing  many  magni¬ 
ficent  specimens,  Tree  Ferns,  Encephalartos  Lehmanni, 
with  12  ft.  spread  of  fronds,  &c. 

Near  this  range  is  a  cool  house  full  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Lilacs,  Azalea  mollis,  and  A.  indica,  full  of 
flower  buds  in  a  fit  state  for  forcing  at  any  time.  Last 
year  this  enterprising  firm  started  annual  exhibitions 
in  New  York,  and  recently  held  an  Orchid  exhibition, 
at  which  a  most  imposing  display  was  made,  and  which 
was  the  talk  of  the  city  for  the  time.  It  was  visited 
by  a  great  number  of  the  leading  citizens,  who  were 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  grand  exhibition  that  was 
provided  for  them.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  firm  at 
different  times  of  the  year  to  have  similar  shows  of 
other  things,  and  I  think  the  idea  a  good  one,  as  while 
such  displays  will  encourage  trade  they  will  also  stim¬ 
ulate  a  love  for  flowers,  which  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  community  at  large. — Alfred  Outram. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  AT  THE 

ITALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  large  beds  of  Rhododendrons,  although  not  fully 
in  bloom  the  other  day,  were  the  most  conspicuous  and 
telling  features  when  we  visited  the  grounds.  Although 
partly  remodelled  since  last  year  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Italian  exhibition,  the  grounds  preserve 
a  certain  air  of  antiquity,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
some  large  old  Elm  trees,  Pear  trees  that  formed  part 
of  the  contents  of  an  old  market  garden,  and  a  row  of 
the  Ever- flowering  or  Weeping  Cherry  (Prunus  semper- 
florens),  now  heavily  laden  with  fruit  on  its  pendent 
branches.  Very  conspicuous  is  a  row  of  the  Myrtle¬ 
leaved  Portugal  Laurel  (Prunus  lusitanica  myrtifolia) 
growing  in  tubs,  pruned  into  narrowly  columnar  form, 
and  along  the  top  of  a  terrace.  The  Rhododendrons 
of  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  Milford,  Godaiming,  consist  of 
many  fine  varieties,  grown  as  standards  on  the  grass, 
as  well  as  dwarf  bushes  in  beds.  The  flowers  are  of 
handsome  proportions,  and  exhibit  lilac,  red,  wThite, 
blush,  pink,  and  purple  shades,  and  many  of  them  are 
conspicuously  blotched  on  the  two  upper  segments  of 
the  corolla.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill, 
Woking,  has  also  a  collection  similarly  varied  and 
beautiful,  but  they  are  all  mostly  confined  to  the  bush 
form  and  grown  in  beds,  abutting  on  old  Pear  trees, 
hung  with  lamps  of  a  new  pattern,  which  are  of  a  red 
colour  and  relieved  with  lozenge-shaped  patches  painted 
green  and  white.  The  Conifers  and  variegated  foliaged 
shrubs  of  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Royal  Vineyard 
Nurseries,  Hammersmith,  are  also  very  attractive. 
Besides  Rhododendrons,  wre  noticed  Araucaria  excelsa, 
Abies  nobilis,  Lawson’s  Golden  Cypress,  the  Golden- 
fruited  and  the  Golden-leaved  Ivy,  variegated  Box  and 
Euonymus,  Hollies,  Planes,  Poplars,  Choisya  ternata, 
and  Liliums.  A  large  bush  of  the  double  white  Scotch 
Rose  (Rosa  spinosissima),  abutting  on  some  larger 
shrubs,  was  also  noticeable  and  fine.  Two  or  more 
pieces  are  occupied  by  the  firm,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  beautifully  dotted  about  on  the  grass  or  grown  in 
clumps. 

Some  pieces  of  rockwork  and  grass  are  also  kept  gay 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 
The  flowers  in  bloom  at  present  are  Hemerocallis  flava, 
blue  and  white  Lupins,  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  Paradisia 
liliastrum,  and  Iceland  Poppies  in  various  pretty 
colours.  A  square  garden,  surrouuded  by  a  low  pan- 
nelled  wall  of  stone,  has  a  white  marble  fountain  in  the 
centre,  and  the  beds  are  planted  chiefly  with  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  a  few  Rhododendrons.  The  artificial 
Vines  trained  up  the  square  pillars  of  a  building 
belonging  to  the  Societa  Generale  Dei  Viticoltori 
Italiani  di  Roma  look  very  natural.  Grapes  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  white  and  black  varieties,  while  the  foliage  is 
very  pretty,  and  by  artificial  light  would,  no  doubt,  be 
deceptive. 

The  scenery  in  the  open  air— representing  blue,  white, 
and  red  rocks,  imitative  of  Alpine  regions — is  very 
attractive,  and  at  a  distance  appears  like  Italian 
scenery  as  portrayed  in  pictures.  At  the  base  of  these 
are  rocks  and  boulders,  representing  the  terraces  of 
mountains,  planted  with  various  species  of  Pinus,  Abies, 
and  Picea.  Beside  this  is  the  Alpine  tent  of  the  late 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Along  the  boundary  adjoining  the 
railway  between  Earl’s  Court  and  West  Kensington  is  a 
double  row  of  tall  columnar  Lombardy  Poplars  (Populus 
nigra  pyramidalis),  and  more  of  them  are  planted  near 
a  representation  of  the  old  Roman  Forum.  The 
turfing,  planting,  and  other  matters  of  this  kind  are 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  if  not  finished  by  this 
time  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  tasteful  manner  in 
which  the  work  has  been  carried  out,  reflects  great 
credit  on  Mr.  William  Goldring,  who  has  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  landscape  and  horticultural  matters. 

- - 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

The  Snow-ball  Tree. 

The  wild  form  of  this  tree  (Viburnum  opulus)  is  simply 
known  as  the  Guelder  Rose,  and  for  decorative  purposes 
is  far  inferior  to  the  Snow-ball  Tree  (V.  opulus  sterilis) 
when  in  flower.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  pride  of 
the  shrubbery  at  present,  and  owes  its  beauty  to  the 
whole  of  the  flowers  of  the  inflorescence  becoming 
enlarged,  like  those  on  the  outer  flowers  of  the  wild 
plant,  where  the  corolla  has  become  greatly  enlarged. 
When  this  happens  the  whole  of  the  blooms  become 
sterile.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Snow-ball 
never  produces  any  seed,  but  has  to  be  propagated  by 
layers,  suckers,  or  grafts.  When  the  blooms  first 
expand  they  are  of  a  creamy  or  greenish  hue,  but 


ultimately  develop  into  globular  masses  of  pure  white. 
The  plant  is  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of 
V.  o.  roseum,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  flowers  were  rose-coloured  ;  but  the  application  of 
the  name  refers  to  the  shape  of  the  globular  mass  of 
blooms.  For  cut-flower  purposes  the  plant  is  extremely 
useful,  the  blooms  lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection, 
and  it  also  constitutes  a  valuable  subject  for  forcing. 

Diervilla  Abel  Carkiere. 

The  showy,  large-flowered,  and  most  ornamental  kinds 
are  best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Weigelia. 
The  continental  variety  under  notice  is  at  present  a 
beautiful  sight,  and  recommends  itself  very  strongly, 
either  for  planting  in  the  front  row  of  the  shrubbery  or 
for  a  bed  on  the  lawn.  The  buds  and  the  exterior  of 
the  corolla,  even  when  in  bloom,  are  of  a  deep  reddish 
crimson  ;  while  the  upper  or  inner  face  of  the  limb  is 
of  a  cheerful  attractive  rose.  The  flowers  are  profusely 
produced  on  short  branches  along  the  stems. 

East  Indian  Hawthorn. 

Several  forms  of  this  plant  (Rhaphiolepis  indica)  are 
under  cultivation,  especially  that  named  R.  i.  salici- 
folia,  but  few  or  any  of  them  are  ever  seen  out  of  doors. 
The  latter  is  generally  considered  a  species  (see  Botanical 
Register,  t.  652),  and  is  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for 
the.  sake  of  its  Hawthorn-like  racemes  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  plentifully  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  narrow  evergreen  leaves  are  narrowly 
lanceolate  and  willow-like  ;  but  in  the  typical  form, 
now  flowering  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  Victoria-house 
at  Kew,  the  leaves  are  much  broader  and  ovate.  The 
panicles  of  flowers  are  white,  tinted  with  pink  at  the 
base,  and  the  young  foliage  is  red,  as  in  many  other 
members  of  the  Rose  family  belonging  to  the  same 
allied  group.  The  plant  has  been  grown  for  many  years 
in  its  present  position  without  any  protection  whatever, 
and  would  have  been  considerably  taller  and  more 
lloriferous,  but  is  now  of  no  great  height  owing  to  the 
lowness  of  the  wall  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
annual  shoots  down  to  the  coping  of  the  brickwork. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  generally  considered  only 
half-hardy. 

Buddlea  globosa. 

Although  it  sometimes  gets  killed  in  very  severe 
winters,  it  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  it  seldom  fails  to 
flower  even  far  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  large,  lance¬ 
shaped  leaves  are  rugose  or  wrinkled  on  the  upper 
surface  and  felted  beneath  with  a  white  tomentum,  and 
when  ruffled  by  the  wind  constitute  the  plant  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  even  when  not  in  flower.  When  covered 
with  its  globose,  orange-coloured  heads  of  bloom  the 
effect  is  greatly  enhanced,  as  the  orange  heads  look 
more  like  fruit  than  bloom.  The  leaves  being  ever¬ 
green  the  plant  should  be  grown  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  position  to  protect  it  from  cold  north  winds. 
It  constitutes,  however,  a  grand  bush  for  the  lawn. 
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JfoTES  from  Scotland. 

"♦* 

Rhododendrons  at  Moncreiffe  House, 
Perth. — There  is  at  present  a  fine  display  of  these 
highly  ornamental  shrubs  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
Moncreiffe  House.  Four  or  five  years  ago  a  number  of 
beds  were  made  throughout  the  grounds  and  planted 
with  some  of  the  finest  hybrid  varieties,  which  are 
thriving  exceedingly  and  are  now  beginning  to  repay  the 
labour  and  care  which  have  been  bestowed  on  them. 
The  colours  are  very  varied,  ranging  from  dark  claret 
in  Baron  Schroder  to  white  as  in  Mason’s  Perfection, 
with  numerous  intermediate  shades  of  rose,  pink, 
scarlet,  crimson,  kc.  Many  of  the  trusses  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  as  nearly  every  shoot  is  bearing  one, 
the  effect  is  quite  gorgeous,  backed  up  as  they  are  by 
the  dark  green  glossy  foliage.  Amongst  the  varieties 
which  were  particularly  conspicuous  I  noted  Bouquet 
de  Flore,  Cynthia,  Exquisite,  Lady  Godiva,  Roseum 
elegans,  Sultana,  Loquendum,  Crown  Prince,  Princess 
Christian,  Vandyke,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Elfrida, 
Baron  Schroder,  Kate  Waterer,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Michael  Waterer,  Mason’s  Perfection,  Blandyanum,  &c. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  objects  at  Mon¬ 
creiffe  which  might  be  noted,  but  time  and  space  will  not 
permit.  Perhaps  I  may  (with  the  Editor’s  permission) 
at  some  future  date  send  a  few  notes  of  some  of  the 
many  notable  things  which  are  to  be  seen  about  this 
grand  old  mansion. — Arbutus.  [Please  do. — Ed.] 

A  Gardener  Convicted  of  Fraud.— On 
Monday  last,  before  Sherriff  Gloag  and  a  jury  at 
Dumblane,  John  Russell  (54),  until  recently  employed 
as  head  gardener  at  Keir,  Dumblane,  where  he  had 
been  for  twenty-five  years,  was  sentenced  to  six  months’ 
imprisonment  in  connection  with  charges  of  fraud. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society. 

It  is  some  thirty-eight  years  since  this  society  was 
formed,  and  it  has  held  an  exhibition  every  year  since, 
either  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  elsewhere  ;  but 
of  late  years  it  has  taken  place  at  Manchester,  the 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  con¬ 
tributing  the  sum  of  £10  towards  the  prize  fund.  The 
worthy  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of 
Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  said  that  the  present  had 
proved  one  of  the  most  awkward  seasons  for  the  Tulip 
since  the  society  was  established.  During  the  three 
weeks  previous  there  had  been  remarkable  alternations 
of  weather — one  day  hot,  sunny,  and  growing  :  another 
day  dull,  a  very  low  temperature,  biting  winds,  and 
frost.  All  the  calculations  of  the  grower  appeared  to 
be  upset ;  the  weather  could  not  be  controlled,  nor  its 
changes  adequately  guarded  against,  and  amid  such 
unkindly  influences  how  could  the  flowers  come  out  in 
desirable  characters  ?  Mr.  Barlow  appeared  to  be  quite 
within  the  truth  when  he  said  that  he  had  more  bad 
flowers  this  season  than  in  any  previous  year  ;  and  the 
same  could  be  said  in  some  measure  of  all  the  col¬ 
lections.  But  no  adversity  appears  to  damp  the  ardour 
or  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Tulip  cultivator  ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Tulip  show,  held  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  on  Saturday,  June  9th,  none  appeared  to  be 
in  a  doleful  mood,  and  each  one  showed  his  best.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  on  this  occasion  that  somewhat 
restricted  class,  the  feathered  byblcemens,  appeared  to 
shape  best ;  and  one  variety,  named  King  of  the 
Universe,  raised  by  Mr.  Dymock,  of  Stockport,  was 
selected  as  the  premier  feathered  bloom  in  the  entire 
exhibition. 

It  is  full  of  interest  to  watch  the  staging  of  the 
flowers.  There  is  apparently  not  much  to  do,  but  it  is 
done  slowly,  and  with  due  solemnity.  A  stand  of  six 
or  twelve  blooms  is  called  a  “pan,”  an  old  term  that 
is  much  used  by  exhibitors  in  the  north.  A  “pan” 
flower  means  a  Tulip  that  is  worthy  to  appear  in  a 
collection  of  dissimilar  varieties.  The  largest  number 
shown  is  twelve,  and  they  have  to  be  dissimilar,  and 
comprise  two  of  each  division  ;  that  is  to  say,  two 
feathered  and  also  two  flamed  bizarres,  and  the  same 
of  roses  and  bybloemens,  whilst  the  grower  of  the 
largest  collection  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  get  two 
dissimilar-feathered  bybloemens. 

Not  a  few  of  the  northern  Tulip  cultivators  are 
elderly  men  of  the  artisan  and  factory-hand  class,  and 
without  that  education  which  their  children  have  the 
good  fortune  to  receive.  In  naming  their  flowers,  some 
grotesque  attempts  at  spelling  are  met  with,  and  any¬ 
one  who  ventures  to  report  a  Tulip  show  needs  to  have 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  flowers.  “Hand 
Drune  ’’  is  their  rendering  of  Andromeda,  “  Pickerun  ” 
means  Mrs.  Pickerill,  “  Haglia  ”  is  Aglaia,  and  so  on ; 
the  names  being  fearfully  and  wonderfully  rendered. 
This  is  a  defect  that  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  younger 
generation  mounts  up  into  the  ranks  of  the  Tulip 
growers  and  exhibitors.  A  good  deal  of  the  staging  is 
done  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion,  but  the  exhibitors 
think  only  of  their  flowers,  and  very  little  of  the  stands 
which  contain  them.  The  visitor  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  general  enthusiasm  and  hearty  interest 
which  prevail,  and  this  is  more  than  a  set-off  against 
imperfections  of  spelling  and  arrangement.  The  judges 
are  invariably  selected  from  old  growers,  and  they  go 
about  their  work  in  the  most  deliberate  and  methodical 
fashion.  It  is  interesting  to  stand  by  and  listen  to  the 
terms  they  employ  as  they  criticise  the  merits  of  the 
flowers  they  have  to  select  for  prizes.  They  would  be 
as  unintelligible  to  the  novice  as  a  foreign  language 
for  the  first  time. 

The  “  Pan  ”  Classes. 

On  this  occasion  there  were  five  stands  of  twelve 
Tulips,  dissimilar,  two  of  each  class,  and  this  number, 
although  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  of  Kirby  Lonsdale, 
and  Mr.  James  Thurston,  of  Cardiff,  were  unable  to 
compete  through  their  flowers  being  past  their  best. 
Mr.  Alderman  Woolley,  Stockport,  an  old  exhibitor, 
was  placed  first  with  bizarres,  feathered,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  flamed,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
and  Dr.  Hardy  ;  roses,  feathered,  Heroine  and  Mabel  ; 
flamed,  Triomphe  Royal  and  Mabel  ;  byblcemens, 
feathered,  seedling,  which  were  said  to  be  Dymock’s 
King  of  the  Universe  and  Janette  ;  flamed,  Walker’s 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Chancellor.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wood,  Roy  ton,  was  second  with  bizarres,  feathered, 
Sir.  J.  Paxton  and  Masterpiece;  flamed,  the  same 
varieties  ;  roses,  feathered,  Modesty  and  Mabel  ; 


flamed,  Mabel  and  Lady  Catherine  Gordon  ; 
byblcemens,  feathered,  Bessie  and  Talisman  ;  flamed, 
Friar  Tuck  and  Talisman.  Third,  Samuel  Barlow, 
Esq.,  J.P. ,  with  bizarres,  feathered,  General  Grant 
and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  flamed,  Ajax  and  a  seedling  which 
broke  in  a  mixed  bed  ;  roses,  feathered.  Modesty  and 
Mabel  ;  flamed,  Annie  McGregor  and  Madame  St. 
Arnaud  ;  byblcemens,  feathered,  Friar  Tuck  and  Pegg’s 
Seedling,  a  very  promising  addition  to  this  class  ; 
flamed,  Friar  Tuck  and  Adonis. 

With  six  dissimilar  Tulips  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood  was 
first,  having  bizarres,  feathered,  Masterpiece,  and 
flamed,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  roses,  feathered,  Modesty, 
and  flamed,  Mabel  ;  byblcemens,  feathered,  Talisman, 
and  flamed,  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Second,  Mr.  W. 
Kitchen,  Stockport,  with  bizarres,  feathered,  Master¬ 
piece,  and  flamed,  San  Josef  ;  roses,  feathered,  Julia 
Farnese,  and  flamed,  Celestial  ;  byblcemens,  feathered, 
Bienfait,  and  flamed,  Lord  Denman.  Third,  Mr. 
Alderman  Woolley.  A  similar  class  is  provided  for 
those  growers  who  subscribe  only  half-a-guinea  per 
annum,  and  here  Mr.  Isaac  Hesford  was  first  with 
bizarres,  feathered,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  flamed,  the  same  ; 
roses,  feathered,  Industry,  and  flamed,  Mabel  ;  byblce¬ 
mens,  feathered,  Mrs.  Pickerill,  and  flamed,  Talisman. 
Second,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield,  with  bizarres,  feathered, 
Masterpiece,  and  flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  roses,  feathered, 
Heroine,  and  flamed,  Aglaia  ;  byblcemens,  feathered, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Geo.  Edward.  Third, 
Mr.  Thomas  Simpson. 

Feathered  and  Flamed  Flowers. 

Then  came  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  all — 
that  for  three  dissimilar  feathered  flowers,  one  of  each 
class.  Here  Mr.  Alderman  Woolley  was  first  with 
bizarre,  Typo  ;  rose,  Alice  ;  and  byblcemen,  Adonis. 
Second,  Mr.  Isaac  Hesford,  with  bizarre,  Sulphur  ; 
rose,  Mrs.  Collier  ;  and  bybloemen,  Sylvester.  Third, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield,  with  bizarre,  Waterloo  ;  rose, 
Modesty  ;  and  byblcemen,  Mary.  The  following  class 
was  for  three  flamed  Tulips,  for  which  Mr.  A.  Fearnley, 
Lowton,  was  first  with  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose, 
Mabel ;  and  bybloemen,  Maid  of  Orleans.  Second, 
Mr.  A.  Kitchen,  with  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose, 
Mabel  ;  and  bybloemen,  Lord  Denman.  Third,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wood,  with  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Aglaia  ; 
and  bybloemen,  Lord  Denman.  There  was  also  a  class 
for  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  flower,  and  here  Mr. 
Thomas  Simpson  was  first  with  feathered,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
and  flamed,  ditto.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Dymock,  with 
byblcEmen,  feathered,  John  Hart,  and  flamed,  Sir.  J. 
Paxton.  Third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  with  bizarre, 
feathered,  Masterpiece,  and  flamed,  Dr.  Hardy.  There 
was  a  similar  class  for  maiden  growers— a  maiden 
grower  being  one  who  has  not  previously  won  the 
amount  of  his  annual  subscription  in  prize-money. 
Here  Mr.  Thomas  Holden  was  the  only  exhibitor, 
having  flamed  ros1,  unknown,  and  feathered  bybloe¬ 
men,  Mrs.  Jackson. 

Single  Blooms. 

In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  the  best  feathered 
bizarres  were  Lord  Lilford,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  Masterpiece,  General  Grant,  Sulphur,  and 
Richard  Yates.  The  best  feathered  roses :  Lizzie, 
Heroine,  Modesty,  Mrs.  Lea,  Mabel  and  Andromeda. 
The  best  feathered  byblcemens  :  King  of  the  Universe, 
Fanny,  Violet  Amiable,  John  Hart,  William  Bentley, 
and  Lady  Denman.  The  best  flamed  bizarres  were  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  Dr.  Hardy,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Garibaldi, 
Excelsior,  Masterpiece  and  Ajax.  The  best  flamed 
roses,  Annie  McGregor,  Madame  St.  Arnaud,  Mabel, 
Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  Aglaia,  and  Lady  Crewe. 
The  best  flamed  byblcemens  :  Adonis,  Talisman,  King 
of  the  Universe,  Chancellor,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
and  Lord  Denman.  The  premier  feathered  Tulip, 
selected  from  the  whole  show,  was  byblcemen,  King  of 
the  Universe,  shown  by  Mr.  Alderman  Woolley,  who 
also  had  the  best  flamed  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

Breeders  or  Seedlings. 

Now'  I  come  to  the  breeder  or  seedling  Tulips,  which  I 
always  admire  for  their  beauty.  It  is  not  so  fully 
known  as  it  should  be,  that  almost  without  exception 
seedling  Tulips  take  the  self  or  breeder  form  for  a  time 
before  they  break  into  character,  but  the  class  to  which 
they  belong  can  always  be  distinguished.  Thus  the 
bizarre  breeders  always  have  a  yellow  base,  the  rose 
and  byblcemen  breeders  a  white  base,  but  the  colour  of 
the  flower  decides  the  class  to  which  it  belongs— i.e., 
whether  a  bybloemen  or  a  rose.  And  it  i3  another 
curious  physiological  fact  in  connection  with  this 
fascinating  flower,  that  when  a  breeder  Tulip  breaks 
into  character,  it  rarely  grows  so  tall  as  when  it  was  in 


the  self-coloured  state.  Some  of  the  rose  and  byblcemen 
breeders  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  it  does  happen 
that  a  delightful  breeder  breaks  into  a  flower  that  is 
practically  worthless. 

The  best  stand  of  six  breeders  came  from  S.  Barlow, 
Esq.,  who  had  some  medium-sized  flowers  of  great 
beauty  ;  the  stand  consisting  of  bizarres  ;  seedlings  ; 
roses,  Mrs.  Barlow  and  Miss  B.  Coutts  ;  byblcemens, 
Glory  of  Stakehill  and  George  Hardwick.  Second, 
Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with  bizarres,  seedlings,  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton.  Third,  Mr.  J.  H.  "Wood,  with  bizarres,  Lord 
Delamere  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  roses,  Miss  B.  Coutts 
and  Mabel  ;  bybloemens,  Alice  Grey  and  Glory  of 
Stakehill.  Mr.  Barlow  also  had  the  best  stand  of 
three  breeders,  one  of  each  class,  staging  bizarre, 
Hepworth’s  29/6  ;  rose,  Miss  B.  Coutts  ;  bybloemen, 
Glory  of  Stakehill.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with 
bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Annie  McGregor  ;  and 
bybloemen,  Adonis.  Third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  with 
bizarre,  Horatio  ;  roses,  Annie  McGregor  and  Nimbus. 
The  best  breeder  Tulips  in  the  classes  for  single  blooms 
were,  bizarres,  Sulphur,  Dr.  Hardy,  Richard  Yates, 
"William  Lea,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Horatio.  The  best 
rose  breeders,  Mabel,  Annie  McGregor,  Miss  B.  Coutts, 
and  Burlington.  The  best  bybloemen  breeders,  Mrs. 
Hardwick,  Talisman,  Fanny,  Martin’s  117,  Alice  Grey, 
and  Glory'  of  Stakehill.  The  premium  breeder  was 
bybloemen,  Glory  of  Stakehill,  shown  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Hesford.  A  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  feathered  bybloemen,  Dymock’s  King  of  the 
Universe,  a  large  flower,  forming  a  fine  addition  to 
this  class. 

The  usual  luncheon  was  held  after  the  show,  the 
president,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
James  Bentley,  the  hon.  secretary,  in  the  vice-chair. 
The  prize  money  awarded  that  day  was  paid,  and  a 
subscription  was  started  towards  a  prize  list  in  1889. 
The  chairman  strongly  impressed  upon  the  exhibitors 
present  the  necessity  for  endeavouring  to  induce  others 
to  take  up  the  culture  of  the  Tulip,  and  so  continue 
the  annual  show.  It  is  reported  that  some  of  the 
Reading  men  who  cultivate  Auriculas,  Carnations  and 
Picotees  so  well,  are  disposed  to  take  up  the  Tulip. 
Let  us  hope  it  is  so,  as  it  might  lead  to  its  extended 
culture  in  the  south,  and  the  re-establishment  of  an 
annual  exhibition  in  London,  or  its  neighbourhood,  or 
some  other  suitable  centre. 

Tulip  Show  at  Butley. 

We  learn  from  a  local  paper  that  uninterruptedly  for 
sixty-three  years  a  Tulip  show  has  annually  been  held 
at  the  “Orange  Tree”  Inn,  Butley,  near  Macclesfield. 
Probably  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  shows  of  Tulips  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind  should  have  found  a  home  and  taken  such 
deep  root  in  a  place  so  sparsely  populated.  From  long 
distances  the  lovers  of  the  old  Dutch  flower  once  a  year 
make  the  delightfully  rural  hostelry'  of  Miss  Kitchen 
their  rendezvous.  The  gathering  is  not  exclusively 
confined  to  growers,  for  there  are  others  who  look  upon 
their  annual  visit  to  Butley  as  an  important  event  in 
the  round  of  daily  life.  Cultivators  have  sobered  down 
immensely  since  the  time  when  fabulous  prices  were 
given  for  a  single  bulb  of  a  special  kind.  The  Tulip, 
gay  as  it  still  looks,  has  fallen  from  its  high  position, 
and  ranks  now  commonly  with  hundreds  of  other 
flowers  whose  worth  intrinsically  may  be  reckoned  by  a 
few  pence  ;  but  it  has  its  ardent  admirers  still.  To 
these  the  show  at  Butley  means  a  great  deal.  Stock- 
port,  Marple,  and  the  neighbouring  district  were  well 
represented  on  Friday,  June  8th,  when  the  sixty-third 
annual  exhibition  was  held  at  the  “Orange  Tree”  Inn. 
The  backward  season  has  been  against  growers,  but 
notwithstanding  this  drawback,  there  was  a  capital 
show. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  J.  Oldham,  Mottram-in-Long- 
dendale ;  and  Mr.  J.  "Woodhead,  Stalybridge ;  the 
principal  awards  they  made  being  as  follows  : — A 
premier  prize  of  a  Silver  Cup  was  given  for  the  best  pan 
of  six  flowers — namrly,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed 
bizarre,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  bybloemen,  and 
one  feathered  and  one  flamed  rose,  and  this  was  won  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Hague,  Touchstone  Inn,  Stockport,  with 
Charles  X.,  Paxton,  King  of  the  Universe,  Selby,  Mrs. 
Lea,  and  Mabel.  Feathered  bizarres :  1,  Mr.  R. 
Chadwick,  with  Paul  Pry.  Feathered  bybloemens  :  1, 
Mr.  Joshua  Hague,  with  John  Hart.  Feathered  roses  : 
1,  Mr.  W.  Dymock,  with  Lizzie.  Feathered  bizarres: 
1,  Mr.  Thomas  Oldfield,  with  Sans  Josef.  Flamed 
byblcemens  :  1  and  2,  Miss  Kitchen,  with  Denman. 
Flamed  roses  :  1,  Mr.  "VY.  Kitchen,  with  Clio.  Bizarre 
breeders  :  1,  Mr.  Joshua  Hague,  with  John  Wilkinson. 
Bybloemen  breeders :  1,  Mr.  Joshua  Hague,  with  Brides- 
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maid.  Rose  breeders :  1,  Mr.  Joshua  Hague,  with 
Mabel.  Selfs :  White,  Mr.  W.  Dymoek  ;  yellow,  Mr. 
T.  Oldfield. 

In  the  evening  the  exhibitors  and  visitors  dined 
together,  and  Mr.  W.  Royle,  Poynton,  who  was  called 
upon  to  preside,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “  Success  to 
the  ‘Orange  Tree’  Tulip  Show,”  said  it  had  gone 
through  a  very  long  trial,  and  he  was  pleased  to  find 
it  still  continued  its  career  with  success.  The  gentlemen 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  show  were  worthy  of  their 
regard.  He  considered  that  shows  of  that  kind  were 
worthy  of  most  important  notice,  and  had  a  more 
elevating  tendency  than  pastimes  or  athletics,  which 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  present  day. 
The  toast  was  duly  honoured. 

- — >K~ - 

A  HYBRID  TACSONIA. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Smythe,  gardener 
at  Basing  Park,  Alton,  Hants,  a  flower  of  a  hybrid 
between  Tacsonia  insignis 
and  T.  van  Yolxemii,  which 
presents  some  very  singular 
characters.  In  the  first 
place  the  leaves  are  of  several 
different  forms,  exhibiting, 
in  fact,  the  characters  of 
both  parents  in  a  curiously 
mixed  fashion.  One  leaf 
sent  us  was  almost  exactly 
like  that  of  T.  insignis, 
and  was  ovate,  broad,  un¬ 
equally  toothed  at  the  mar¬ 
gin,  and  felted  underneath 
with  a  rusty  tomentum  as 
in  the  parent  form  ;  another 
leaf  had  a  lobe  on  one  side 
with  nearly  equal  serratures, 
and  covered  beneath  with 
a  white  tomentum,  all  of 
which  characters  are  inter¬ 
mediate  and  tend  towards 
T.  van  Yolxemii  ;  a  third 
leaf  was  deeply  three-lobed 
and  strongly  three-nerved, 
with  small  marginal  teeth 
directed  forward,  all  show¬ 
ing  a  strong  affinity  with 
T.  van  Volxemii,  although 
the  tomentum  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  latter  species. 

The  flower,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  is 
equally  if  not  more  in¬ 
teresting,  and  consists  of  five 
sepals  and  five  petals  of  a 
brilliant  reddish  crimson, 
coloured  alike  and  strongly 
reflexed,  hiding  the  tube. 

The  corona  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  consists  of  bright 
blue  filaments  over  {  in. 
in  length,  forming  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  dark  sepals 
and  petals.  Most  interest, 
however,  centres  in  the 
stamens,  the  red  filaments  of 
which  are  separated  from 
the  stalk  of  the  ovary  right 
down  into  the  tube  surround¬ 
ing  the  base  of  the  stalk. 

The  anthers  have  become  greatly  elongated,  oblong- 
lance-shaped,  petaloid,  and  of  a  warm  reddish  crimson 
colour,  with  the  rudimentary  pollen  cases  near  their 
base.  Their  curious  and  unusual  form  may  be  under¬ 
stood  by  reference  to  our  illustration.  They  are  not 
only  singular  but  ornamental,  and  Mr.  Smythe,  who  is 
well  known  for  his  work  of  hybridising  amongst  the 
1 '  ission  Flowers,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
acquisition  of  this  curiosity. 


The  White-horned  Violet.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  many  large-flowered  forms  of  Viola  cornuta 
now  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  bedding 
Violas,  the  wild  blue  type,  as  it  occurs  on  the  Swiss 
and  Pyrenean  Mountains,  is  still  a  charming,  close- 
habited,  and  easily-grown  plant  when  placed  on  a 
rockery,  as  it  should  be,  or  where  it  can  be  left  alone  to 
establish  itself  and  form  a  broad  spreading  patch.  The 
white  variety  is  even  more  chaste,  and,  being  perfectly 
hardy,  it  requires  no  care  whatever  to  protect  it  in 
winter.  We  noticed  it  the  other  day  on  the  rockery 
at  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Erigeron  philadelthicus. 

A  pleasing  little  composite  plant,  with  rosy  pink 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion  when 
the  plants  are  well  established.  For  a  dry  border,  or 
exposed  part  of  the  rockery  this  is  a  useful  plant. 
The  flowers  are  light,  and  well  adapted  for  cutting 
purposes. 

Erigeron  aurantiacus. 

This  dwarf-growing  Erigeron  is  distinct  from  the 
other  species  in  appearance.  From  a  dwarf  tuft  of 
leaves  it  throws  up  a  stem  from  6  ins.  to  9  ins.  in 
height,  with  bright  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  species. 
Every  gardener  has  his  favourite  species  in  a  well- 
known  family  like  the  Erigeron  group,  and  considers 
such  to  be  the  best  of  the  genus.  This  plant  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  distinct  from  others  of  the  same  genus  that  one 
can  give  it  a  full  measure  of  praise  without  instituting 
a  comparison. 


A  New  Hybrid  Tacsonia. 


Dianthus  alpinus. 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  Dotes,  this  plant  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  rock-garden,  not  more  than  2  ins.  high. 
It  forms  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  foliage,  in  which  are 
studded  the  bright  crimson  flowers.  The  petals  are 
crenated  with  a  dark  shade  of  crimson  markings  near 
the  base  of  the  broad  part  (lamina),  and  upon  the 
markings  are  a  few  loose  straggling  hairs,  giving  the 
whole  flower  an  attractive  and  interesting  form.  Our 
best  plants  are  growing  in  sandy  loam.  In  another 
part  of  the  garden  we  have  a  few  plants  on  somewhat 
heavier  soil  ;  these  are  making  good  growths,  but  are 
not  flowering  so  well  as  those  on  the  lighter  soil.  D. 
alpinus  is  very  "freely  grown  from  seed,  which  will 
flower  the  season  after  sowing. 

Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 

A  very  handsome  and  attractive  Meadow  Rue,  growing 
from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height.  There  are  several  varieties, 
all  worth  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border  for  their 
attractive  flowers.  The  white-flowered  variety  is, 
however,  the  best ;  the  flowers  are  in  large  panicles, 
standing  clear  of  the  foliage,  and  are  very  light  and 


graceful,  an  effect  in  this  plant  due  to  the  stamens,  as 
the  sepals  quickly  fall  off,  and  petals  are  absent.  The 
foliage  of  this  plant  is  ornamental  enough  to  entitle  it 
to  a  place  in  the  garden,  without  reference  to  the 
inflorescence. 

Dodecatheon  Jeffeeyanum. 

For  a  shady  border,  where  it  can  be  given  a  little  peat, 
nook,  or  bed,  there  is  no  more  interesting  and  showy 
perennial  than  the  subject  of  this  note.  The  leaves 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  American 
Cowslip,  D.  Meadia,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  very 
conspicuous  reddish  mid-rib.  Flowers  umbellate, 
peduncle  about  2  ft.  in  height,  with  charming  light 
rose-coloured  flowers,  tinted  yellow  at  the  centres. 

White  Columbine. 

I  send  you  with  these  notes  a  good  white  Aquilegia; 
the  foliage  is  very  robust  and  distinct,  the  flowers,  as 
you  will  notice,  a  good  clear  white.  We  received  the 
seed  under  the  name  of  A.  californica  alba;  the  foliage, 
however,  being  more  like  A. 
sibirica,  made  me  rathes 
doubt  the  nomenclature. 
At  the  Temple  Show  there 
was  a  group  of  it  in  one 
collection  under  the  name  of 
A.  grandiflorum  album.  In 
the  herbaceous  grounds  at 
Kew  there  are  several 
plants  of  it  in  flower,  one  1 
noticed  being  labelled  A. 
californica,  and  others 
labelled  A.  sibirica  alba.  I 
suspect  the  latter  is  the 
true  name  ;  will  you  kindly 
settle  the  point  1 — J.  W.  0., 
Pinner.  [Is  it  not  a  white 
form  of  A.  vulgaris  ? — Ed.] 

The  Geneva  Bugle. 
Botanieally  this  is  Ajuga 
genevensis,  but  is  perhaps 
more  frequently  grown  under 
the  name  of  A.  alpina. 
Our  native  Bugle  is  a  pretty 
plant,  but  soon  covers  a 
large  space  of  ground,  owing 
to  its  long  creeping  stolons 
or  runners.  The  Geneva 
Bugle  also  grows  moderately 
rapid  when  grown  in 
tolerably  moist  soil,  but  it 
always  presents  a  compact 
and  tufted  appearance  ;  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  6  ins. 
or  9  ins.,  and  sometimes 
more.  The  whorls  of  flowers 
are  situated  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  or  leafy  bracts, 
but  are  sufficiently  long 
enough  to  partly  hide  the 
bracts,  and  appear  like  a 
continuous  spike.  The 
blooms  themselves  are  of  a 
deep  brilliant  blue,  and 
sometimes  so  intense  as  to 
appear  almost  of  an  indigo- 
blue  with  white  lines  in  the 
throat.  For  rockwork  it 
constitutes  an  admirable 
subject,  and  far  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  A.  reptans,  pretty  as  it  is,  even  when 
grown  under  very  favourable  conditions. 

The  Pyrenean  Horminium. 

At  first  sight  this  plant  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Wulfenia  carinthiaca,  a  plant  from  the  Carinthian  Alps, 
but  belonging  to  an  altogether  different  natural  order. 
One  species  only  is  known,  viz.,  Horminium  pyrenai- 
cum,  which  we  do  not  meet  with  very  frequently  in 
gardens,  but  were  pleased  to  notice  it  on  the  rockery  at 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  The  dark  green  ovate  leaves 
form  a  dense  tuft,  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
while  the  flower  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  from  G  ins.  to 
9  ins.,  bearing  whorls  of  bloom,  and  arranged  along  one 
side  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

Maw’s  Saxifrage. 

For  size  of  flower  and  general  conspicuousness  Saxifraga 
Maweana  is  almost  as  good  as  S.  Camposii,  which  is  a 
more  recent  introduction  from  Spain,  and  generally 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  Wallacei.  Both 
are  admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture,  but  although 
Maw’s  Saxifrage  was  introduced  as  early  as  1827,  it  is 
the  least  common,  owing  probably  to  its  being  some- 
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what  less  hardy  and  vigorous  in  our  climate.  It  comes 
from  Morocco,  and  has  hroad,  shallowly  three  to  five- 
lobed,  somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  with  rather  short- 
jointed  and  slow-growing  stems.  The  flowers  are, 
however,  pure  white,  between  funnel  and  cup-shaped, 
large  for  a  Saxifrage,  and  beautiful.  It  seems  to  do 
best  when  planted  on  a  rather  moist  portion  of  the 
rockery,  and,  if  possible,  screened  from  the  afternoon 
sun  for  the  same  reason. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  fullest  pleasure  is  derived  from  a  garden  when  the 
possessor  is  fully  in  love  with  it,  and  occupies  himself 
almost  continually  in  doing  something  or  other  there. 
No  recreation  is  more  healthful  or  enjoyable,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  simple,  than  an  hour  or  two  spent 
there  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  chief  duties  at 
the  present  time  are  the  mowing  of  the  grass,  planting, 
watering,  staking,  hoeing,  weeding,  and  the  thinning 
of  annuals,  as  well  as  of  various  perennials,  that  may 
have  been  sown  in  the  open  air.  By  continually 
attending  to  these  matters,  small  as  they  may  seem,  the 
neat  and  tidy  appearance  of  everything  is  more  than  a 
recompense  for  the  trouble  incurred,  independently  of 
the  quantity  of  flowers  that  may  he  obtained  for  indoor 
decoration.  A  well-kept  and  tidy  garden  is  not  only 
admired,  hut  envied  by  neighbours  and  casual  onlookers. 
A  sort  of  wholesome  rivalry  is  thus  often  set  up  that 
stimulates  others  to  the  same  kind  of  work  ;  and  by 
encouragement  of  this  kind,  it  is  surprising  to  what 
perfection  the  amateur  may  bring  any  particular  class 
of  plants  to  which  he  takes  a  fancy.  The  best  results 
are  often  obtained  by  confining  one’s  self  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  plants  which  he  can  manage. 

Staking. 

This  is  a  matter  that  is  often  neglected  till  necessity 
compels,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  plants  by  wind 
or  rain,  after  which  the  operation  is  rendered  more 
difficult,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  wholly  un¬ 
satisfactory.  No  better  time  could  be  chosen  than 
when  the  plants  have  made  considerable  growth,  hut 
are  still  sturdy  and  erect.  All  that  is  then  required  is 
to  drive  in  the  stake  with  a  mallet,  and  put  a  piece  of 
string  round  the  stems,  tying  it  to  the  stake.  In 
the  case  of  herbaceous  plants  with,  say,  an  armful  of 
stems,  very  little  support  is  necessary  if  done  at  the 
proper  time,  when  they  should  not  be  bound  up  to  the 
stake  like  a  sheaf  of  corn,  but  simply  have  the  string 
put  round  to  keep  them  in  position.  Herbaceous 
stems  that  are  naturally  procumbent  should  not  be 
tied  up  at  all,  as  it  simply  converts  them  into  bundles 
of  unnatural-looking  objects.  Those  who  love  their 
plants,  and  study  their  natural  habits,  will  soon  learn 
to  deal  with  them  properly.  All  procumbent  or 
creeping  subjects  should  be  planted  where  they  can 
spread  and  run  their  own  way  without  check,  excepting, 
of  course,  when  they  become  too  large,  being  then 
reduced  accordingly,  but  chiefly  during  winter  when  at 
rest. 

The  beauty  of  appropriateness  is  never  better  seen 
than  when  all  plants  are  staked  in  the  proper  way. 
The  size  of  the  stake  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
plant  that  is  to  he  operated  upon,  and  it  must  also  be 
put  in  the  least  conspicuous  position,  so  as  least  to 
offend  the  eye.  They  are  sometimes  cut  to  size,  planed 
and  painted,  but  if  neatly  done  in  the  manner  recom¬ 
mended,  the  stakes  may  simply  be  made  from  under¬ 
wood  obtained  from  such  places  as  where  hop  poles  are 
grown.  These,  if  cut  into  appropriate  lengths  and 
pointed,  will  last  several  years  if  laid  aw.ay  carefully  in 
a  dry  place  during  winter  and  till  again  required. 

Hollyhocks. 

The  propagation  of  this  grand  old  garden  flower  should 
be  commenced  before  long,  as  no  more  satisfactory 
young  plants  are  obtained  than  from  cuttings  struck 
during  summer,  when  no  artificial  heat  is  required. 
The  method  is  simply  as  follows  : — Supernumerary 
shoots  from  the  old  stools  should  be  used,  leaving  only 
one  to  run  up  and  produce  flowers.  More  may  he  per¬ 
mitted  from  strong  plants  ;  but  the  tallest,  strongest, 
and  most  stately  ones  are  obtained  when  the  energies 
of  the  plant  are  confined  to  one  stem.  The  tips  of  the 
shoots  may  be  used  before  there  is  any  tendency  to 
show  flower  ;  but  more  uniform  results  are  obtained  by 
cutting  up  the  stem  into  lengths,  with  one  bud  to  each. 
Sever  immediately  below  a  joint,  as  for  ordinary 
cuttings,  because  the  stem  is  more  solid  at  that  point. 


From  1J  ins.  to  2i  ins.  of  stem,  according  to  the 
distance  between  two  leaves,  should  be  left  above  each 
eye  or  bud,  as  by  this  means  the  bud  is  nourished  and 
encouraged  to  grow  till  it  has  made  leaves  and  fresh 
roots.  Cut  away  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  allowing  the 
petiole  to  remain  attached.  The  best  time  to  make 
eyes  or  cuttings  in  this  way  is  when  the  stems  are  in 
full  vigour  and  commencing  to  get  firm.  Insert  the 
cuttings  in  boxes  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
loam  to  one  of  leaf-soil,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand. 
Drain  the  boxes  well,  and  after  inserting  the  cuttings 
by  burying  that  end  containing  the  bud  for  at  least 
1  in.  below  the  surface,  water  down  the  whole  through 
the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  Stand  the  boxes  in  a  shady 
place,  and  see  that  the  soil  does  not  at  any  time  get  too 
dry.  They  will  generally  take  root  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  evidence  of  which  will  be  forthcoming  by 
the  bud  appearing  above  soil.  The  plants  may  be 
retained  in  boxes  all  the  winter,  or  potted  up  when 
well  rooted,  to  be  planted  out  next  spring.  When 
raised  in  this  way,  Hollyhocks  are  much  hardier  in 
constitution,  and  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  disease. 

Asparagus  Beds. 

The  supply  and  the  quality  of  this  favourite  vegetable 
has  been  good  up  till  now,  but  the  cutting  of  it  must 
be  discontinued  to  allow  the  remaining  stems  to  form  a 
good  growth,  as  upon  that  depends  the  vigour  of  the 
produce  for  next  spring.  Keep  the  beds  clear  of  weeds 
and  assist  the  plants  with  manure  water,  or  what  is 
equally  beneficial,  common  salt,  which  may  be  scattered 
plentifully  on  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  watered  in 
the  absence  of  rain.  Sea-weed  is  also  a  good  manure, 
and  carries  with  it  various  ingredients  of  considerable 
value  to  Asparagus,  which  is'a  maritime  plant.  Those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  would,  as  a  rule,  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  quantity  for  immediate  use. 
As  the  stems  attain  size  there  is  a  danger  of  their  being 
broken  down  by  means  of  storms  of  wind  or  rain.  To 
guard  against  mishaps  of  this  kind,  stakes  should  be 
driven  in  at  convenient  distances  apart,  and  a  piece  of 
cord  or  twine  run  round  the  sides  of  the  bed,  or  each 
row  of  Asparagus  may  be  so  treated,  and  thus  escape  a 
great  amount  of  injury. 

To  NATOS. 

Amateurs  could,  if  they  chose,  grow  a  quantity  of 
Tomatos  for  themselves  by  a  little  timely  forethought, 
and  a  small  amount  of  trouble.  Few  gardens  do  not 
possess  a  little  wall  space  that  would  profitably  be 
occupied  with  Tomatos.  In  the  absence  of  a  wall 
facing  south,  east,  or  west,  a  warm  sunny  border  will 
suit  them  admirably,  and  bring  to  perfection  a 
considerable  weight  of  fruit.  Before  planting  out  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  plants  in  an  advanced  state  so  as 
to  he  able  to  commence  fruiting  at  once  after  having 
become  established.  "When  grown  in  the  open  air 
they  should  be  confined  to  one,  or  at  most  three  stems, 
all  the  side  branches  that  are  produced  being  cut  away. 
The  object  is  to  confine  the  energies  of  the  plant  to  a 
limited  quantity  of  fruit  and  foliage,  so  that  the  former 
may  be  ripened  by  sun-heat,  the  whole  of  which  is 
required  in  our  short  summer.  Against  a  wall  the 
stems  may  be  fastened  with  a  few  shreds  and  nails  ; 
but  in  the  open  ground  staking  will  be  necessary.  The 
stakes  need  not  be  of  great  height,  as  the  plants  should 
be  well  pinched  back  after  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
fruit  has  been  set.  Plant  in  well-manured  soil,  and 
give  a  good  watering  to  start  fresh  root  action. 

- - 

PETE  IN  AID  OP  THE  GAR¬ 

DENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  time  and  space  last  week, 
we  were  unable  to  allude  but  briefly  to  this  fete, 
which  was  held  in  Covent  Garden  Flower  Market,  on 
“Wednesday,  the  6th  of  June.  As  far  as  the  number 
of  visitors  was  concerned,  it  was  a  brilliant  success,  the 
tickets  of  invitation  being  distributed  rather  too  freely 
for  the  accommodation  offered  by  the  market,  roomy 
as  it  is.  The  traffic  was  greatly  impeded  in  Wellington 
Street  long  before  opening  time,  owing  to  the  multitude 
of  visitors  who  had  assembled  waiting  for  admission. 
The  market  growers  (to  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Southgate,  is  the  full  credit  due  of  being  the  originator 
of  the  movement)  had  been  equally  diligent  all  day 
preparing  a  floral  feast  for  the  visitors,  such  as  stands 
quite  unrivalled  in  any  other  European  city,  or,  we  may 
safely  say,  in  the  world.  Every  stall  was  simply 
crammed  to  overflowing  with  the  brightest  and  showiest 
of  flowers,  both  hardy  and  hothouse,  such  as  take  the 
popular  fancy.  All  or  nearly  all  of  the  growers  are 
specialists  in  their  way,  and  grow  a  few  things  in  which 
they  succeed  in  a  measure  that  cannot  he  equalled  by 
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those  who  try  the  culture  of  various  and  widely  diverse 
subjects. 

The  leading  flowers  on  the  evening  of  the  exhibition 
were  Pelargoniums,  show,  decorative,  and  zonal ; 
Fuchsias,  in  few  varieties  it  is  true,  but  well-grown 
and  floriferous  plants,  in  43-sized  pots,  which  is  the 
popular  and  universal  gauge  for  market  purposes  ; 
Hydrangeas,  Marguerites,  or  Paris  Daisies  ;  Eoses, 
Lilies,  Pyrethrums,  Irises,  Narcissus,  Orchids,  Car¬ 
nations,  Heliotrope,  Mignonette,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  cut 
flowers,  such  as  Eucharis,  Gardenias,  Bouvardias,  and 
others.  After  entering  the  market  we  were  simply 
carried  along  by  the  crowd,  having  to  make  our  notes 
briefly  and  as  best  we  could,  without  any  regard  to 
order. 

Mr.  K.  Lawford’s  specialities  were  white  Marguerite, 
Fuchsias  (including  Lord  Beaconsfield),  and  show  and 
fancy  Pelargoniums  ;  Mr.  Walker,  Whitton,  had  the 
double  Poet’s  Narcissus,  Iris  florentina,  I.  aphylla 
Madame  Chereau,  I.  germanica  atropurpurea,  and 
other  choice  things  ;  Mr.  Philpot  had  Euonymus,  Box, 
and  other  foliage  plants,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  ;  Mr. 
Drost,  of  Eichmond,  had  fine  specimens  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata  lighting  off  the  foliage  of  his  Palms  wonder¬ 
fully.  Marguerites  and  Fuchsias  were  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Tongue  ;  hardy  Pinks  and  Campanulas  by  Mr. 
John  Byatt ;  double  Pyrethrums  by  Mr.  Wm.  Warren, 
Isleworth  ;  Harrison’s  Musk,  Alternantheras,  Petunias, 
and  Lobelias  by  Mr.  Solomon  ;  Eoses,  Pelargoniums 
and  magnificent  specimens  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  by 
Mrs.  Weatherill ;  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias  and  double 
Petunias  tastefully  arranged  by  Messrs.  Bannister  & 
Son.  Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  Twickenham,  were 
to  the  fore  with  their  cut  blooms  of  Eoses  and  Ste- 
phanotis ;  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  their  neighbour,  had 
herbaceous  Pieonies,  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Myosotis 
dissitiflora  in  abundance  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton,  had  a  fine  lot  of  Ferns,  including  tho 
beautifully  variegated  Pteris  Mayi,  with  Adiantums, 
Mignonette  and  Carnations  ;  Mr.  T.  Dodd  showed 
Marguerites,  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  ;  Messrs. 
W.  &  H.  Heath  had  Pansies,  Tropieolums,  Petunias, 
and  Common  Thrift  ;  Mr.  John  Ward  showed  single 
Petunias,  Spiraeas  and  the  variegated  Acer  negundo  ; 
red-flowered  Lobelias  and  Pelargoniums  were  shown 
by  Mr.  James  Digby  ;  Mr.  W.  Cooper  had  Ferns 
and  Spiraeas.  The  stand  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith  was  very 
gay  with  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas  and 
Pteris  ;  Palms  and  Selaginella  uncinata  were  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson  ;  the  Odontoglossums,  Feather 
Hyacinth,  and  Gladiolus  The  Bride,  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Cattaneo,  were  also  fine.  Oriental  Poppies,  Pseonies, 
Pyrethrums,  Liliums,  Iris  and  Tamarisk  were  very  fine 
on  the  stall  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham.  White 
and  red  double  Stocks,  Heaths,  double  yellow 
Chrysanthemums  and  Eh'odanthe,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  John  Mailer,  Tottenham.  Cut  flowers  of  Lilium 
longiflorum  Harrisi,  white  Bouvardias,  Marguerites 
and  Adiantums  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Childs ; 
Marguerites,  Hydrangeas  and  Pelargoniums  by  Mr. 
John  Turtle  ;  cut  blooms  of  Eoses,  Carnations, 
Eucharis,  Ferns,  Dendrobiums,  Lidias  and  Odonto¬ 
glossums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Munro,  the  Orchids 
being  very  fine  ;  Mr.  Beckwith  had  also  cut  flowers  of 
Lilium  Harrisi,  Eoses  and  white  Bouvardias  ;  Messrs. 
B.  &  A.  Matthews  had  Tropreolums  and  Ehodanthe 
Manglesii  in  quantity  :  Lobelias,  Hydrangeas  and 
Campanula  Loreyi  were  shown  by  Mr.  Andrew  Sweet. 

A  very  varied  collection  of  hardy  plants,  consisting 
of  Japan  Maples,  Forget-me-nots,  pink  Gypsophylla, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppies  and  Agrostis  nebulosa, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Waring  ;  the  Hydrangeas 
and  Ehodanthes  of  Messrs.  Williams  were  also  showy. 
Show  and  fancy  types  of  Pelargoniums  were  shown  in 
quantity  by  Mr.  G.  Braid  ;  Carnations,  Aspidistras, 
tall  Palms  and  tree  Ferns  were  noteworthy  on  the  stand 
of  Mr.  Howard,  of  Southgate  ;  Pelargoniums,  Eoses, 
Carnations  and  Adiantums  occupied  the  stand  of  Mr. 
James  Matthews  ;  Pteris  argyrea,  with  silvery  white 
variegation,  variegated  Negundo  and  Hydrangeas  were 
very  attractive  on  the  stand  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Oubridge  ; 
Ehodanthes,  Mignonette,  white  Marguerites  and  Aspi¬ 
distra  were  grouped  in  masses  by  Mr.  H.  Tite  ;  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  single  and  double,  Calceolarias  and  other 
bedding  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Uxford.  The 
stand  of  Mr.  E.  Brown  was  rendered  very  conspicuous 
by  masses  of  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis,  the 
snowy  and  graceful  pyramidal  panicles  of  which  might 
well  be  considered  the  pride  of  the  market.  He  also 
showed  Fuchsia  Lord  Beaconsfield,  white  and  double 
yellow  Marguerites  and  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Thomas 
Pearce  had  showy  plants  of  Erica  ventricosa,  together 
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with  Rhodantlie,  Fuchsias,  and  Calceolarias  ;  red- 
flowered  Fuchsias  were  shown  in  good  condition  by  Mr. 
Win.  Clarke,  as  well  as  double  yellow  Chrysanthemums, 
generally  called  Art  Marguerites.  Mr.  Richard  Clarke 
showed  yellow  Calceolaries  in  great  quantity  ;  the 
Crassula  jasminea,  with  Jasmine-like,  white  flowers 
shown  by  Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  was  very  pretty  ;  Troppeo- 
lums,  double  yellow  Chrysanthemums,  and  Heliotropes, 
the  latter  diffusing  a  strong  odour  in  all  directions, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  George  Pike  ;  Mr.  North  showed 
Musk  ;  while  Mr.  G.  Notts  had  Marguerites  ;  Lilium 
longiflorum  was  shown  by  Mr.  Poulton  ;  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  cut  flowers  were  conspicuous  on  the 
stand  of  Mr.  P.  Ladds,  Bexley  Heath. 

Cut  flowers  were  shown  by  the  following  exhibitors  : 
Carnations,  Stephanotis,  Gardenias,  Heliotrope,  Hoya 
carnosa,  branches  of  Myrtle,  and  leaves  of  the  scented 
Pelargonium  radiola,  by  Mr.  J.  Seabrook  ;  Roses, 
Gardenias,  white  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  and  Maid¬ 
enhair  Fern,  by  Mr.  L.  Lloyd  ;  Lilium  candidum,  white 
Marguerites,  blue  and  pink  Cornflower,  Pyrethrum, 
Briza  maxima,  and  Richardia  africana,  by  Messrs. 
Mizen  Bros.  ;  and  Eucharis  blooms  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Roberts.  Besides  the  Orchids  already  mentioned  good 
specimens  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  and  C.  AYarnerii, 
together  with  the  long-tailed  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Page  &  Sons,  and  attracted 
much  attention  ;  Mr.  Denman,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  had  numerous  cut  specimens  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum,  D.  Dalhousieanum,  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium,  0.  Alexandre,  and  Lielia  purpurata,  together 
with  Pyrethrum,  Lilium  candidum,  Palms,  Ficus 
elastica  and  its  variegated  variety,  constituting  a  rich 
and  varied  group. 

Other  beautiful  stands  that  must  not  be  overlooked 
were  those  of  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  who  showed 
Pelargoniums ;  Mr.  Scholts,  who  had  Calceolarias 
and  Marguerites  ;  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  had  Azaleas  ;  Mr. 
C.  Hart,  who  had  Marguerites  ;  Mrs.  Pennell,  with 
Hydrangea  hortensis  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  ;  Mr. 
Kay,  having  Hydrangeas  ;  Mr.  Aldridge,  having  Lilium 
longiflorum  ;  Mr.  R.  Smith,  having  Pelargoniums. 
Various  plants  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rochford, 
and  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  condensed  list  that  market- 
growers  confine  themselves  to  comparatively  a  few 
plants,  not  on  account  of  a  limited  number  to  choose 
from,  but  because  the  public  appreciate  only  those 
things  which  are  large,  brightly  coloured,  and  showy. 
Orchids  may  rightly  claim  to  possess  these  characters, 
but  they  are  comparatively  costly  plants,  especially  the 
showier  types  of  them,  and  they  can  be  propagated  and 
grown  but  slowly.  Showy  soft-wooded  subjects  that 
can  be  readily  propagated  and  quickly  grown  to  a 
marketable  size,  are,  therefore,  always  predominant  in 
the  flower  market,  as  well  as  on  the  above  occasion. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense  quantity  of  stuff  was 
disposed  of  before  9  a.m.  on  the  following  (Thursday) 
morning. 

- - 

Hardening  Hiscellany. 

Fuchsia,  Venus  Victrix. 

When  reading  the  comments  on  old  Fuchsias  in  your 
last  issue  by  your  esteemed  correspondent,  “A.  D.,” 
the  picture  of  a  plant  of  this  beautiful  variety  was 
brought  vividly  to  my  mind,  which,  in  my  boyhood,  I 
was  accustomed  to  see  in  the  window  of  the  village 
schoolmaster,  who  was  very  proud  of  his  plant,  and 
never  tired  of  extolling  its  beauties.  As  this  was  prior 
to  1850,  I  was  led  to  look  the  matter  up,  and  as  near 
as  I  can  get  at  it,  this  variety  must  have  been  put  into 
commerce  about  1840  or  1841,  or  earlier.  In  Joseph 
Harrison’s  catalogue  of  1843  it  is  priced  at  Is.,  has  the 
name  of  Cripps  attached  to  it,  presumably  as  being  the 
raiser.  The  varieties  described  in  catalogues  Of  that 
date  are  about  as  numerous  as  we  find  them  in  lists  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  of  1848 
there  is  a  plate  of  Constellation,  described  as  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  F.  fulgensand  F.  corymbiflora, 
with  flesh-coloured  tube  and  white  sepals,  the  corolla 
deep  carmine,  the  shape  of  flower  and  habit  of  flowering 
the  exact  counterparts  of  F.  fulgens.  If  Mr.  Cannell 
could  succeed  in  unearthing  this  in  the  same  way  as 
he,  a  few  years  back,  did  Yenus  Victrix,  he  would 
make  a  sensation  of  it.  I  have  no  personal  recollection 
of  it,  but  if  the  plate  is  anything  near  a  faithful 
representation,  it  might  in  these  days  be  truly  named 
Sensation,  so  distinct  from  anything  else  in  the 
Fuchsia  line  would  it  be.  I  have  often  been  surprised 
that  the  Fuchsia  has  never  been  subjected  to  cross¬ 


breeding  with  the  view  of  producing  a  race  of  fruit¬ 
bearing  plants.  If  it  were  taken  in  hand  by  someone 
having  means  and  leisure,  from  my  own  observation  I 
am  quite  convinced  it  could  be  successfully  ac¬ 
complished.  The  idea  of  a  Fuchsia  tart  may  raise  a 
smile,  but  I  can  assure  your  readers  that  many  more 
unpalateable  things  than  it  are  often  set  on  the  table, 
and  this  I  know  from  experience,  having  tried  it. — 
W.  B.  CJ. 

G-loxinias  at  Haydon  Hall. 

In  the  pleasant  and  well-managed  garden  of  Captain 
Edwards,  at  Eastcote,  a  fine  lot  of  Gloxinias  are  in 
bloom,  the  spotted  form,  pure  white,  and  scarlets  being 
especially  handsome.  A  selection  taken  from  these 
placed  alongside  of  a  named  collection  would  show  that 
the  named  sorts  are  far  behind  those  grown  by  Mr. 
Fry,  the  gardener,  from  seeds.  A  few  years  ago  many 
of  these  would  have  realised  high  prices  to  name, 
propagate  and  send  out,  but  now  the  strain  (Messrs. 
Veitch’s)  is  so  widely  spread  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  propagate  from  old  plants.  It  would  be  wise, 
however,  to  perpetuate  a  few  of  the  best  at  Haydon 
Hall  by  propagation.  As  with  the  Chelsea  strain 
generally  these  have  persistent  flowers  which  do  not 
drop  even  when  over. 

Aquilegias. 

Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  as  to  the  average  height 
of  A.  glanlulosa  [growing  here,  made  in  a  note  on 
Columbines  last  week,  in  which  I  was  made  to  put 
that  height  at  but  6  ins.,  whereas  it  should  have  been 
16  ins.  The  error  doubtless  arose  from  employing 
figures  in  describing  height.  The  more  I  see  of 
Aquilegias — and  they  are  very  beautiful  just  now — the 
more  am  I  assured  that  if  people  would  grow  these 
beautiful  species  and  hybrids  of  species  that  now  so 
plentifully  exist,  they  would  find  them  preferable  to 
the  old  garden  forms,  which,  if  pretty,  lack  the  grace 
and  elegance  the  newer  forms  give.  I  regard  Aquilegias 
as  giving  amongst  hardy  flowers  the  nearest  approach 
to  that  peculiar  beauty  and  quaintness  -which  Orchids 
give  in  houses.  They  grow  almost  anywhere,  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  give  very  beautiful  flowers  for 
cutting  purposes. — A.  D. 


Border  Carnations  and  Pinks. 

If  we  could  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  assumption 
that  good  Carnations  and  Pinks  can  only  be  got  through 
layers  and  pipings,  and  induce  them  to  understand 
that  very  beautiful  forms  of  both,  which  would  prove 
of  exceedingly  great  value  for  garden  decoration,  and 
for  furnishing  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers,  can  be 
obtained  through  seed,  very  much  will  have  been 
gained.  I  got  some  double  Pink  seed  two  years  ago 
from  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  variety  sent  me  from 
Warwick,  and  this  season  have  to  flower  a  fine  batch 
of  strong  plants.  Last  year  I  got  more  seed  from  two 
or  three  kinds,  and  now  have  a  large  quantity  of  young 
plants  ready  to  dibble  out,  whilst  I  have  just  put  out 
a  good  batch  of  young  ones  raised  from  German 
double  Pink  seed.  This  shows  that  we  need  not  be 
dependent  absolutely  upon  propagation  to  ensure 
double  Pinks,  whilst  Carnations  may  be  produced  in 
the  same  way  literally  in  thousands. — A.  D. 

Dyson’s  Stock. 

This  fine  Stock  is  now  a  great  feature  in  the  flower 
garden  of  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  the  residence 
of  Samuel  Barlow,  Esq.  It  is  a  fine  free-branching 
variety  of  the  large-flowering  ten-week  type,  bearing 
large  and  massive  spikes  of  deep  crimson  flowers 
of  fine  form.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks 
come  double,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  procure 
much  seed  of  it.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Barlow 
grow  it  for  summer  bedding,  but  he  also  uses  it  and 
Mauve  Beauty  as  intermediates  for  pot  culture,  raising 
the  seeds  in  September,  or  thereabouts,  and  growing  on 
fine  plants  to  bloom  in  a  cold  house  in  spring.  The 
perfume  of  this  variety  is  exquisite.  Stocks  are 
among  the  most  fragrant  of  summer  flowers,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  so  popular.  To 
have  them  in  fine  form  they  should  be  well  grown, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  plants  of  Stocks 
are  put  out  in  poor  ground,  which  utterly  fails  to  do 
them  justice. — R.  D. 

Oriental  Poppies. 

Under  this  name  we  include  Papaver  orientale  and 
P.  bracteatum,  the  latter  of  which  we  consider  merely 
a  variety  of  the  former,  differing  only  by  the  presence 


of  bracts  under  the  calyx.  Their  affinity  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  P.  orientale  is  a  native  of 
Armenia  generally,  whereas  P.  bracteatum  comes  from 
the  Caucasus,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Armenia. 
The  characters,  however,  become  inseparably  com¬ 
mingled  in  various  ways  in  gardens,  good  evidence  of 
which  we  have  in  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  many 
different  varieties — large,  medium,  and  (for  this  species) 
small-sized — sent  us  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  All  these  were  represented  by 
the  ordinary  brilliant  scarlet  kinds,  with  the  customary 
black  blotch  on  the  base  of  the  petals  ;  but  several  pale 
varieties  mixed  amongst  the  others  were  most  attractive. 
There  were  orange-scarlet  varieties  with  and  without  the 
large  black  blotch  on  the  base  of  the  petals.  Where  the 
blotch  existed,  however,  it  was  brownish  violet  rather 
than  black.  A  pale  pink-coloured  variety  constituted 
a  much  greater  contrast  than  we  usually  see  amongst 
this  group  of  Poppies,  variable  as  they  are.  The  usual 
blotch  was  present  on  the  inner  face  of  the  petals,  but 
externally  it  was  represented  by  crimson  lines.  Another 
variety  was  notable  for  its  soft  red  colour  ;  and  what 
was  even  more  interesting,  the  petals  of  one  form  were 
deeply  cut  or  lacerated  at  the  apex,  similarly  to  the 
Anemone-flowered  doubles  that  occur  in  garden  forms 
of  P.  somniferum  and  P.  Rhoeas.  A  bed  of  all  these 
varieties  would  be  a  grand  sight  at  the  present  time, 
either  in  the  garden  proper  or  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
Their  popularity  for  cut  flower  purposes  is  very  great 
on  account  of  their  massiveness  and  brilliant  colour, 
notwithstanding  their  disagreeable  odour  when  too 
closely  approached. 

Eremostachys  laciniata. 

For  herbaceous  borders  or  prominent  positions  on  a 
large  rockery,  the  species  of  Eremostachys  are  well 
suited,  from  the  bold  character  of  their  flowers  produced 
in  distant  whorls  from  the  axils  of  leafy  bracts  along 
the  stem.  In  the  present  instance  the  flowers  are  pale 
red,  large  and  two-lipped,  inverted  at  the  base  by  hoary 
woolly  hairs  that  give  them  an  unusual  appearance, 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  Lion’s  Tail  (Leonitis 
leonurus).  The  leaves  are  most  abundant  and  largest 
at  the  base  of  the  stems,  where  they  are  deeply  cut  or 
laciniated,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  and  gradually 
become  smaller  and  shorter  upwards.  There  are  about 
twenty-seven  species  known  to  science,  but  that  here 
mentioned  seems  to  be  the  best,  and  the  only  one  in 
cultivation,  although  it  is  far  from  general  in  gardens. 
It  is  now  in  fine  condition  in  the  herbaceous  ground, 
Kew. 

The  Rock  Milfoil. 

Few  of  the  species  of  Achillea  are  worth  growing  for 
the  sake  of  their  flower-heads,  a  great  many  of  them 
being  grown  simply  for  their  beautiful  silvery,  grey  or 
hoary,  finely  divided  leaves.  In  the  case  of  A. 
rupestris,  however,  the  leaves  are  small,  lanceolate, 
deep  green,  and,  although  neat,  cannot  be  considered 
attractive  in  any  way.  The  flower-heads  are  large  for 
this  genus,  however,  with  pure  white  rays,  surrounding 
a  disk  that  is  also  white  or  nearly  so.  The  stems  grow 
about  12  ins.  in  height,  and  carry  an  umbel  or  cluster 
of  heads  so  conspicuous  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
interesting  plant  for  rockwork.  With  the  exception  of 
the  double  form  of  A.  ptarmica,  it  is  the  best  species 
for  the  rock-garden  in  cultivation.  A  fine  piece  of  it 
is  now  in  full  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

The  Three-lobed  Evening  Primrose. 

Although  described  as  an  annual,  this  North  American 
species  ((Enothera  triloba),  has  the  dwarf  and  stemless 
habit  of  (E.  acaulis  and  (E.  eximia.  The  foliage  is  also 
ample,  covering  the  ground,  and  cut  or  pinnatifid  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  those  above  mentioned.  From 
amongst  the  leaves  the  one-flowered  peduncles  arise, 
bearing  blooms  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  (E. 
Missouriensis,also  known  as  CE.  macrocarpa.  That  under 
notice  blooms  from  May  to  September,  and  has  bright 
yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  slightly  three- 
lobed.  For  the  lower  positions  of  the  rockery  it  is 
admirably  adapted,  covering  the  soil  with  a  close 
herbage,  and  not  exceeding  6  ins.  in  height. 

The  Forked  Windflower. 

On  casual  observation  this  species  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Snowdrop  AYindflower,  but  grows 
taller,  and  has  somewhat  smaller  though  more  numerous 
pure  white  flowers.  The  sepals,  it  is  true,  have  a  shade 
of  red  along  the  back,  but  when  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded  this  is  not  evident.  The  stems  generally 
grow  about  12  ins.  or  16  ins.  in  height,  forking  in  the 
upper  part,  so  that  numerous  not  solitary  flowers  are 
borne  by  each,  The  leaves  are  much  more  deeply 
divided,  and  produced  all  along  the  stems,  as  well  as 
from  the  base.  Being  thus  a  strong  and  vigorous 
grower,  it  is  suitable  for  borders  or  for  naturalising  in 
the  wilder  and  less  well-kept  portion  of  the  garden.  It 
.  is  also  known  as  A.  pennsylvanica,  under  which  name 
we  frequently  see  it. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Amaryllis. — In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  with 
these  bulbous  subjects  next  winter  and  spring,  they 
should  receive  as  much  attention  as  they  did  previous 
to  flowering.  The  cultivator’s  chief  object  after  the 
flowers  die  away  should  be  to  secure  as  good  a  growth 
of  the  foliage  as  possible,  and  then  to  ripen  off  the 
bulbs  properly,  after  which  they  should  be  allowed  to 
rest.  An  apparently  good  growth  of  the  foliage  may 
be  made  in  a  stove  where  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
things  are  grown,  but  the  shading  necessary  for  the 
other  plants  there  during  the  summer  months  is 
inimical  to  bulb  culture.  Should  it  be  necessary  to 
grow  them  under  those  conditions,  stand  them  all 
together,  so  that  they  may  receive  appropriate  treat¬ 
ment  as  far  as  the  circumstances  permit.  Encourage 
them  by  plentiful  supplies  of  moisture,  with  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  They  may  be  liberally  treated 
in  this  way,  provided  they  are  not  overpotted,  more 
satisfactory  results  being  obtained  when  the  roots  are 
rather  restricted. 

Winter-flowering  Plants.  —  Careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  these  all  through  the  summer  season, 
and  at  no  time  does  this  apply  more  forcibly  than  when 
the  plants  are  young.  Go  systematically  over  the 
various  batches  of  such  things  as  Thyrsacanthus, 
Euphorbia,  Poinsettia,  Centropogon,  Plumbago,  Eran- 
themum,  Vinca,  Sericographis,  Libonias,  and  similar 
subjects,  re-potting  them  before  they  have  time  to  get 
pot-bound,  as  upon  the  freedom  of  growth  during  the 
three  summer  months  depends  the  success  of  the  plants 
and  the  quantity  of  flowers  they  produce. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Camellias,  &c.- — Such  of  the  earliest  started  plants  as 
have  completed  their  growth  should  be  removed  to  a 
convenient  position  out  of  doors,  not  however,  before 
thoroughly  hardening  them  off  to  prevent  scorching  of 
the  yet  tender  young  leaves.  In  the  absence  of  a 
situation  where  they  can  be  screened  from  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day,  it  would 
be  a  profitable  plan  to  erect  a  light  framework  where 
roller-blinds  or  a  screen  of  some  sort  could  be  run  down 
at  pleasure,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  amount  of  sunshine.  This  will  not  only  be  a  great 
assistance  in  the  maturing  of  the  foliage  properly  with¬ 
out  browning  the  leaves,  but  it  will  also  keep  the  soil 
in  which  their  roots  are  placed  in  a  more  equable 
condition,  with  regard  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

Once  having  erected  such  an  awning  it  will  be  found 
useful  for  a  great  variety  of  subjects  that  flower  in 
winter,  and  which  now  require  to  be  removed  to  the 
open  air  to  harden  and  properly  mature  their  growth. 
Amongst  these,  Heaths,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  Acacias, 
Coronillas,  Tremandras,  Eriostemons,  and  a  host  of 
New  Holland  and  other  plants  might  be  mentioned. 
To  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms  to  the  pots,  stand 
them  on  a  good  layer  of  fresh  ashes.  Soft- wooded  and 
deciduous  plants,  such  as  Deutzias,  Prunus,  Amygdalus, 
do  not  require  shading,  provided  they  are  properly 
hardened  off  before  being  fully  exposed,  and  the  pots 
wholly  or  partially  screened  from  the  sun,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  slender  fibrous  roots  from  getting  burned 
against  the  sides  of  the  pots.  The  colour  of  the  foliage 
of  deciduous  subjects  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  provided  a  good  growth  has  been  made. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

ViNERIES. — Now  is  a  critical  time  with  all  rapidly- 
growing  Vines,  and  where  the  berries  are  quickly 
swelling.  The  danger  is  considerably  augmented  by 
the  changeable  nature  of  the  weather.  Bright  and 
glaring  sunshine  has  followed  cold  cloudy  days  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  ventilation  a  matter  requiring  the 
most  careful  consideration.  If  the  mornings  be  bright, 
open  the  ventilators  early,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  temperature,  rather  than  leave  it  till  later, 
when  they  are  widely  opened,  admitting  a  rush  of  cold 
air,  which  is  most  injurious,  even  if  the  foliage  or  the 
fruit  has  not  become  scalded  or  even  ruined  before  that 
time.  Lady  Downe’s  and  Muscats  call  more  particularly 
for  careful  attention  in  this  respect. 

Grape  Thinning  should  now  be  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted  until  completed.  We  do  not  advocate  the  looping 
up  of  the  large  shoulders  of  the  bunches,  except  in 
extreme  cases  where  it  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  as  it 
destroys  their  natural  appearance  when  cut,  and  the 


berries  of  the  shoulders  also  lie  loosely  over  the  rest, 
thus  bruising  them  and  rubbing  off  the  bloom.  All 
Grapes  that  are  intended  to  hang  on  the  Vines  till 
Christmas  or  later  should  be  more  severely  thinned 
than  those  that  are  to  be  cut  before  that  time.  All 
rampant  growths  should  be  checked  in  good  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  terminal  one,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  freel}7.  The  weaker  growths  may  be 
allowed  to  mature  and  fill  all  vacant  spaces,  thereby 
utilising  the  strength  of  the  Vines  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Peaches,  &c.,  on  Walls. — Disbudding  will  by  this 
time  have  been  completed,  and  all  in  neat  order  ;  but 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  dry  weather  in  many  parts 
of  ths  country,  all  through  spring  and  during  the  time 
they  have  been  making  their  growth,  considerable 
attention  will  have  to  be  given  them  to  keep  down 
aphides  and  other  vermin  that  increase  at  an  alarming 
rate  under  such  favourable  conditions.  There  have 
been  occasional  slight  showers,  but  the  garden  engine 
will  have  to  be  kept  at  work  if  the  trees  are  expected 
to  present  a  healthy  and  clean  appearance  later  on  ; 
because  on  the  abundance  and  efficiency  of  the  foliage 
depends  the  ability  of  the  trees  to  bring  to  perfection 
a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Fasten  in  the  long  shoots  of 
Apricots,  especially  on  young  trees  where  much  wood 
is  annually  being  developed.  Net  Cherry  trees  in  good 
time  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  birds,  which  will  be 
particularly  destructive  if  dry  weather  continues  till 
the  fruit  season  commences.  There  are  few  gardens 
where  these  tempting  fruits  can  be  preserved,  except 
by  netting  or  assiduous  watching. 

Strawberries. — Where  it  is  the  custom  to  defer 
mulching  till  the  last  moment,  and  clean  straw  is  used 
for  the  purpose,  the  operation  should  not  much  longer 
be  deferred.  In  doing  it  thus  late  in  the  season  some 
advantage  is  gained  where  the  ground  is  naturally  of  a 
weedy  character,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  hoed  and  kept 
clean  till  within  a  short  time  of  the  fruiting  season, 
and  can  again  be  cleaned  after  that  time.  While 
cleaning  them,  remove  all  runners  that  are  not  required 
to  furnish  young  plants.  In  laying  down  the  straw  do 
the  work  carefully  and  neatly,  not  burying  either  the 
foliage  or  flowers.  If  dry  weather  prevail  after  the 
setting  of  the  fruit,  it  would  prove  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  plants  to  receive  a  heavy  watering 
occasionally  from  the  garden  engine. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Ventilating  in  Hot  Weather. — A  mistaken  notion 
prevails  with  some  growers  that  the  hotter  the  day  the 
wider  should  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  be  opened. 
A  moment’s  reflection,  or  a  few  experiments,  will, 
however,  soon  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  On 
bright,  sunny,  hot  days  a  better  temperature  can  be 
kept  in  the  houses  by  almost  entirely  depending  on  the 
bottom  ventilators,  and  either  leaving  the  top  ones 
close,  or  only  opening  them  about  |  in.  to  A  in.,  as 
observation  may  direct.  On  hot  days,  if  the  top  venti¬ 
lators  be  opened,  too  great  a  current  is  created,  and 
excessive  aeration  takes  place,  which  is  harmful  to  the 
plants  in  the  houses  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
the  quarter  of  the  globe  from  whence  they  come. 
Laelias,  both  Mexican  and  Brazilian,  will  withstand, 
and  even  be  benefited  by,  a  dry  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  would  be  rather  too  excessive  for 
Cattleyas  and  Oncidiums  ;  while,  in  their  turn,  Aerides, 
Vandas,  and  other  evergreen  East  Indian  plants  require 
a  moister  air  in  summer  than  Cattleyas  and  other 
Brazilian  things.  With  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias, 
and  other  cool-house  Orchids,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  air  in  the  house  too  cool  and  moist  during  the  hot 
weather.  With  these  plants,  if  too  much  top  venti¬ 
lation  be  allowed,  thin  leaves  and  a  good  crop  of  thrips 
result.  I  would  therefore  recommend  all  to  observe  by 
experiment  the  amount  of  ventilation  required  on  each 
house,  and  it  will  be  found  that  if  properly  worked  the 
Orchid  houses  can  be  kept  more  comfortable  than  out¬ 
doors  in  hot  weather,  and  the  likings  of  each  section 
be  met  at  the  same  time. — James  O'Brien. 

Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana. 

The  flowering  season  of  this  grand  Cattleya  has 
already  commenced,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  magnificent 
flower  that  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  David  Wilson, 
Westmount,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow,  where  it  has  flowered 


with  him  for  the  first  time.  We  are  always  delighted 
to  see  this  fine  Orchid  at  any  season,  for  it  is  really  a 
prince  amongst  its  kind.  The  flower  measured  close 
upon  8  ins.  across  the  petals  when  spread  out ;  and  the 
latter  organs  were  several  shades  darker  than  the 
sepals,  which  were  of  a  lively  warm  rose  colour,  and 
measured  over  I  in.  in  breadth.  In  looking  at  the 
flower,  however,  the  whole  attention  becomes  centred 
on  the  rich  crimson-purple  lip,  the  lamina  of  which 
was  close  upon  ins.  across.  The  two  large  white 
and  yellow  blotches  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  also  by 
contrast  with  the  richer  colours  surrounding  them, 
constitute  a  prominent  feature  of  this  showy  Orchid. 

Orchids  at  the  Irish  Exhibition. 

A  beautiful  group  of  Orchids  is  now  being  exhibited 
by  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith, 
at  the  Irish  Exhibition,  now  opened  at  the  Olympia. 
It  occupies  a  table  about  the  middle  of  the  large 
building  containing  the  exhibits,  and  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  in  numerous  shades 
of  colour,  varying  from  a  warm  rose  to  nearly  pure 
white.  In  the  latter  variety  there  are  only  a  few  red 
lines  on  the  base  of  the  lip  and  petals.  There  are 
about  seventy-five  plants  of  this  species  alone,  and  the 
quantity  of  flowers  upon  them  has  a  telling  effect.  The 
typical  and  white  form  of  0.  Roezlii  is  also  dotted 
about,  together  with  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  the 
beautiful  C.  Stonei,  and  C.  barbatum.  Odontoglossums 
are  represented  by  0.  crispum,  0.  cordatum,  0.  c. 
aureum,  a  pretty  variety,  the  fragrant  0.  citrosmnm, 
and  its  rose-coloured  form,  0.  Wallisii  resembles  0. 
constrictum,  except  for  the  downy  lip  and  narrow 
grassy  leaves.  Distinct  and  beautiful  species  are 
Oncidium  crispum  and  0.  ampliatum  majus.  Numerous 
pretty  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  are  probably  next 
in  importance  to  the  Miltonias.  Dendrobiums  are 
represented  by  D.  thyrsiflorum  ;  Epidendrums  by  E. 
vitellinum  majus  ;  Maxillarias  by  a  fine  piece  of  M. 
tenuifolia  ;  Vandas  by  V.  suavis  ;  and  Platyclinis 
(Dendrochilum)  by  P.  longifolia,  a  well-grown  piece, 
containing  eleven  long  spikes  of  buff-yellow  flowers, 
and  as  large  as  P.  Cobbianum,  although  not  so  brightly 
coloured.  Fine  species  are  Masdevallia  Harryana,  M. 
amabilis,  M.  Chimaera,  and  M.  Normaniana.  The 
latter  resembles  M.  Ileichenbachiana,  but  is  larger  and 
of  a  deep  blood  red  externally.  The  group  is  set  off 
with  Palms,  Adiantums,  and  edged  with  Isolepis  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  all  these  things  the 
group  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  being  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium. 

Cymbidium  pendulum  atropurpureum. 

The  typical  form  of  this  plant  comes  from  Nepaul,  and 
is  poor  compared  with  its  East  Indian  representative 
above  mentioned,  a  many-flowered  raceme  of  which  has 
reached  us  from  Messrs.  Vm.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Tweed 
Vineyards,  Clovenfords.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  uniform,  deep  velvety  purple,  with  the  exception  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  former,  which  is  tinted  with 
yellow.  The  lip  is  white,  blotched  with  crimson  in 
front  of  the  disk,  along  the  middle  of  the  terminal 
segment,  and  crimson  all  over  the  lateral  lobes  and  the 
tube.  The  ridged  crest  is  bright  yellow,  the 
column  is  of  a  paler  and  more  lively  colour  than  the 
sepals  and  petals,  contrasting  strongly  with  its 
lemon-yellow  anther  cap.  It  is  a  large-growing 
species,  with  pendulous  racemes  reaching  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  length,  and  presents  no  difficulty  in  cultivation 
when  grown  in  the  East  Indian  house. 

Two  fine  Cattleyas  from  Melrose. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Cattleya  gigas 
Sanderiana  or  C.  Acklandiee  in  its  best  form  was  the 
best  or  most  interesting  species,  our  opinion  being  that 
the  two  cannot  be  compared  on  the  same  ground,  but 
that  each  is  perfection  in  its  own  way.  C.  gigas 
Sanderiana  measured  within  a  fraction  of  9  ins.  across 
the  petals,  and  they,  together  with  the  sepals,  were  of 
a  warm  bright  rose,  with  somewhat  darker  veins.  As 
is  usual,  however,  the  lip  is  the  chief  centre  of  attraction, 
and  the  whole  of  it,  including  the  tube,  was  of  a  rich 
purple,  excepting,  of  course,  the  white  and  yellow 
blotches  of  the  throat,  and  the  purple  lines  on  a  white 
and  yellow  ground  running  down  into  the  tube.  The 
rosy  purple  column  is  comparatively  small  for  such  a 
large-flowered  species,  especially  when  compared  with 
that  of  C.  Acklandiae,  which  is  quite  uncovered  by  the 
lip,  of  great  size,  sub-triangular,  and  deep  purple, 
especially  on  the  upper  half.  The  three-lobed  nearly 
flattened  lip  is  a  rich  deep  rose,  paler  at  the  base,  and 
furnished  with  a  fine  yellow  blotch  close  to  the  lemon- 
yellow  anther  cap.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  Yery 
distinctly  blotched  with  intensely  dark  crimson  on  a 
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pale  yellow  ground.  The  petals  are  also  slightly 
suffused  with  rose  near  the  base.  The  two  species  were 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Yea,  gardener  to  Admiral  Fairfax, 
Ravenswood,  Melrose. 

Vanda  suavis  Rosefield  var. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  fine  variety  are  richly 
spotted  with  crimson  on  a  porcelain  white  ground,  but 
to  this  is  added  a  pale  rosy  zone  that  runs  round  the 
sepals  and  petals  just  within  the  margin.  At  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks,  a  large  plant  bears  at  present  two  large 
pendent  or  drooping  racemes,  bearing  sixteen  flowers 
each.  The  labellum  is  also  very  darkly  coloured,  but 
of  secondary  importance  as  inmost  Vandas  of  this  class, 
in  view  of  the  conspicuous  and  beautiful  character  of 
the  sepals  and  petals.  There  are  several  other  Vandas 
belonging  both  to  this  species  and  to  V.  tricolor,  and 
when  the  temperature  has  been  somewhat  raised  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  odour  is  delicious,  but  very 
powerful.  _ _ 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural.-- June  12th. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  there  was  a  veritable  wealth 
of  flowers,  in  fact  more  than  we  often  see  at  a  regular 
exhibition  ;  yet  the  number  of  visitors  was  compara¬ 
tively  small.  The  chief  collections  consisted,  of  course, 
of  hardy  flowers  in  great  quantity,  such  as  are  in  season 
at  the  present  time.  The  Irises  were,  perhaps,  the 
most  abundant  and  showy  of  any  one  class,  but  these 
were  well  supplemented  by  Pyrethrums,  both  single 
and  double,  hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  in 
general,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  Orchids  were 
also  a  special  feature,  as  were  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
and  Ericas. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  for  a  most  beautiful  group 
of  Orchids,  amongst  which  the  Cypripediums  were 
specially  noticeable.  C.  bellatulum  and  its  variety  C. 
b.  roseum  were  the  newest,  the  latter  being  certificated. 
The  group  was,  however,  rendered  conspicuous  by  C. 
Sanderianum,  C.  lacvigatum,  C.  niveum,  Cattleya 
Mossise  and  C.  Mendelii  in  variety,  C.  gigas  Sanderiana, 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Vanda  teres,  Phalsenopsis 
gloriosa,  and  many  other  fine  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  latter  is  a  new  hybrid  and  was  certifi¬ 
cated.  A  smaller  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  which  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  It  included  a  new 
species  of  Acineta,  with  pretty  blush-coloured  flowers 
spotted  with  purple,  a  giant  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
Dalhousieanum  ;  a  new  Cattleya,  C.  Acldandiae,  and 
Odontoglossum  nebulosum  exeellens,  which  was  certifi¬ 
cated.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group  of  Orchids, 
including  Cypripedium  superciliare,  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  splendens,  Cattleya  Schilleriana,  C. 
Mendelii,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Scuticaria  Hadwenii  and 
Oncidium  concolor.  The  group  was  beautifully  and 
tastefully  arranged  with  Palms,  Selaginellas,  Ferns, 
Bromeliads  and  Ataccia  cristata.  A  fine  group  of 
Orchids  was  also  staged  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. , 
M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Biekerstaff),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  Vanda  Lindeni  was  a  yellow  -  flowered 
species  suffused  with  brown  ;  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  long  -  tailed  Cypripedium  Wallisii,  C. 
superciliare,  Cattleya  Mossise  superba,  Dendrobium 
Devonianum  album,  Trichopilia  crispa  marginata  and 
Cypripedium  Stonei  grandiflorum  ;  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  for  the  last  named.  Mr.  L.  Linden,  Brussels, 
exhibited  Dendrobium  macrophyllum  Bleiehroderianum, 
a  fine  variety,  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum 
Boddserti,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded, 
and  Anthurium  De  Smetianum,  the  first  and  last 
named  being  certificated.  Baron  Schroder  (gardener, 
Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  showed  Sobralia 
xantholeuca,  a  beautiful  species,  for  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded,  and  a  grand  specimen  of  Cattleya 
Wagneri  superba,  which  was  certificated.  Lydia 
purpurata  Blenheimensis,  from  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  collection,  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  A 
species  of  Oncidium  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  Whitbourne,  Esq.,  Ilford.  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Hallii  magnificum,  and  Cattleya  Mendelii  were 
shown  by  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley. 
Lselia  Wyattiana  was  shown  by  G.  Neville  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham ;  Oncidium  crispum 
grandiflorum  and  Odontoglossum  Cervantesi  by  Mr. 
Page,  Teddington  ;  and  Oncidium  Gardneri  var.  by 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Way. 

A  Silver  _Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 


Hugh  Low  &  Co.  for  a  beautiful  group  of  dwarf  well- 
flowered  Ericas,  including  E.  ventricosa  superba,  E.  v. 
globosa  alba,  E.  v.  coccinea  minor,  E.  v.  grandiflora, 

E.  v.  tricolor,  E.  v.  rosea,  E.  perspicua  nana  and 
Epacris  Eclipse.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  ten  boxes  and 
a  basket  of  cut  blooms  of  Rhododendrons,  hybrids  of 
R.  ponticum,  in  many  varied  and  beautiful  colours. 
The  group  was  also  interspersed  with  many  varieties  of 
Rosa  polyantha,  Castanea  vesca  aurea,  C.  v.  argentea, 
Quercus  Concordia,  Q.  nigra,  the  Golden  Laburnum  and 
the  Silver  leaved  Beech.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
also  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  for  a  fine  group  of  herbaceous  plants,  most 
conspicuous  among  which  were  the  Irises,  including  I. 
variegata  Gracchus,  I.  aphylla  Madame  Chereau,  I. 
flavescens,  I.  florentina,  I.  sibirica,  I.  s.  alba,  I. 
pallida,  and  numerous  other  varieties  of  these  species. 
Oriental,  and  especially  the  Iceland  Poppies  were  very 
fine,  as  well  as  Centaurea  montana  in  variety,  Hemero- 
callis  flava,  Lilium  Szovitzianum,  L.  davuricumerectum, 
Cypripedium  spectabile  and  others.  A  similar  Medal 
was  also  given  to  Mr.  Walker,  Whitton,  Middlesex, 
for  a  magnificent  group  of  Irises,  including  the  cream 
of  the  bearded  Irises  done  up  in  large  bunches.  The 
following  were  very  choice — namely,  Imogene,  Madame 
Chereau,  Princess  of  Wales,  Bridesmaid,  Aurea,  Pallida, 
Queen  of  May,  I.  flavescens,  Orphee,  I.  germanica  and 
I.  g.  atropurpurea.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  to  whom  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded,  showed  17  boxes  of  Pyrethrums,  both  single 
and  double.  The  following  doubles  were  fine — namely, 
Princess  de  Metternich,  Aphrodite,  Dorante,  Florentine, 
Meteor,  and  Melton.  Ochroleuca,  Beatrice  Kelway, 
Queechy,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  Arnold 
were  good  single  varieties.  Several  were  certificated. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  for  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  eight 
boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  Rhododendrons,  varieties  of  R. 
ponticum,  and  four  boxes  of  Azaleas  of  the  A.  pontica, 

A.  viscosa,  and  A.  mollis  types.  They  also  showed 
Rosa  ceniea,  Erodium  cheilanthifolium,  Saponaria 
ocymoides  splendens,  Saxifraga  lantoscana  superba,  and 
the  fragrant  Rhododendron  Fortunei.  A  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  for  a  group  of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous 
plants,  chiefly  Iris.  It  also  included  Oriental  and 
Iceland  Poppies,  Pseonies  of  the  herbaceous  type,  Arum 
crinitum,  Lilium  tenuifolium,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  D. 

F.  alba,  Hyacinthus  amethystinus,  Muscari  comosum 
monstrosum,  and  Iris  Susiana. 

A  showy  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  following 
doubles  were  fiue,  namely,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Lady 
Julian  Goldsmid,  Camellia,  Duchess  of  Teck,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  and  H.  Adcock.  The  single  varieties  in 
many  colours  were  very  showy,  and  the  flowers  of  great 
size.  They  were  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Gloxinia 
virginalis,  a  white  variety  ;  Cypripedium  bellatulum 
was  also  noteworthy  and  pretty.  Twelve  baskets  of 
Rhododendrons  of  the  R.  ponticum  and  R.  Catawbiense 
types  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch&Sons,  Chelsea. 
They  had  also  Azalea  coccinea  speciosa,  Grevillea 
sulphurea,  Styrax  Obassia,  and  Laburnum  Adami  and 
Cytisus  purpurea  growing  on  the  same  branch, 
Laburnum  alpinum,  cones  of  Abies  nobilis,  a  group  of 
Gloxinias,  and  Masdevallia  glaphyrantha,  a  new  hybrid. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  Aciphylla  squarrosa, 
in  flower.  A  varied  and  interesting  group  came  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  amongst  which  Cyrtanthus 
obliquus,  Lissochilus  Krebsii,  Landolphia  florida,  Thun- 
bergia  Mysorensis,  Nymphsea  Kewensis,  and  other 
species  were  things  very  seldom  seen.  Amongst 
hardy  plants,  Eremostachya  laciniatus,  Venidium 
speciosum,  Saxifraga  Hostii  MacNabiana,  Iris  Milesii, 
Allium  giganteum,  and  Achillea  rupestris  were  showy 
or  rare  garden  plants  that  might  worthily  be  more 
generally  cultivated.  A  large  and  showy  group  of  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  came  from  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick.  The  following 
were  choice  double  forms,  namely,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Shei  Poo,  Madame  Thibaut,  Marguerite  Jacquot,  Mrs. 
Moore  and  Gloire  d’Orleans,  while  single  varieties  were 
represented  by  Gem,  Innocence,  Madame  Boringe, 
Bridal  Wreath  and  Colonel  Roudaire.  A  smaller  group 
of  Pelargoniums  of  the  show  type  was  shown  by  W. 
Clay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hibbert).  The  best  were 
Henry  Daukes,  Thisby  and  Vanity.  Older  forms  were 
represented  in  rose,  red,  crimson,  and  pink  and  white 
shades. 

A  smaller  group  of  Rhododendrons,  hybrids  of 
R.  ponticum,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 


Knap  Hill,  Woking,  Surrey.  They  were  of  all  shades — 
blush,  white,  rose,  crimson,  and  some  almost  black. 
He  had  also  two  boxes  of  Azalea  blooms  in  many 
colours.  Besides  the  Orchids  above  mentioned,  Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams  had  a  group  of  Williams’  Intermediate 
Stock,  Crimson  Gem.  He  also  showed  Asplenium 
amboynensis,  and  Sarracenia  Williamsi,  which  was  cer¬ 
tificated.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  Geo.  Macleay, 
Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited  two  large 
bunches  of  Asystasia  (Mackaya)  bella,  the  scarlet 
Austrian  Briar  (Rosa  lutea  punicea),  and  the  climbing 
Rose,  Wang  Jang  Ve,  a  beautiful  salmony  yellow 
variety.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  given  for  the 
Asystasia,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  Austrian  Briar. 
A  number  of  hardy  plants  was  exhibited  by  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  consisting  of  Primula  pro- 
lifera,  Hypericum  scabrum,  Solanum  crispum,  Heuchera 
sanguinea,  Ourisia  coccinea,  the  Edelweiss,  a  species  of 
Eremurus,  and  others.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  some  double  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  of  which  Mrs.  W.  B.  Miller,  salmon-pink  ; 
Cannell’s  Triumph,  rose-pink  ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  scarlet, 
were  very  fine.  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedfont, 
exhibited  a  fine  group  of  giant  white  and  scarlet 
Brompton  Stock,  with  spikes  sometimes  over  1  ft.  in 
length.  Boxes  of  single  and  double  cut  blooms  of 
Pyrethrum  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  & 
Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  London.  A  very  select 
but  small  group  of  rectified  and  breeder  Tulips  was 
shown  by  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton, 
Manchester,  who  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks. 
They  consisted  of  representatives  of  each  section, 
and  attracted  much  notice.  Fortune’s  Yellow 
Rose,  a  climbing  sort,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Girdlestone.  A  double  white  Nelumbium  was  shown, 
as  well  as  a  painting  of  it  on  terra  cotta,  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Bolas,  The  Gardens,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth, 
Derby. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  some  three 
dishes  of  Peaches  were  shown  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  Mr.  M.  Gleeson,  Clumber  Gardens, 
Worksop,  exhibited  a  seedling  white-fleshed  Melon,  a 
hybrid  between  Luscious  and  Melting  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge. 


Bath  and  West  of  England  Association. 

Newport,  Mon.,  June  6th. 

Considering  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of  prizes 
was  offered,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  steward 
of  the  horticultural  department,  may  be  congratulated 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  show,  as  also  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  the  exhibits.  A  large 
tent  160  ft.  long,  and  40  ft.  wide,  having  a  large  stage 
—  intersected  in  the  middle  —  down  its  centre  was 
devoted  to  fine  specimen  Crotons,  Azaleas,  Tree  Ferns, 
Palms,  &c.,  amongst  which  a  magnificent  plant  of 
Areca  lutescens,  from  Cardiff  Castle,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  while  groups  of  Orchids,  Pelargoniums, 
and  miscellaneous  plants,  including  well-grown  Ferns, 
Anthuriums,  Coleus,  Statice,  Franciscea,  Cleroden- 
drons,  Heaths,  Piineleas,  &c.,  were  arranged  upon  the 
sides.  These  belonged  to  various  exhibitors,  and  they 
were  arranged  and  mixed  together  so  as  to  afford  the 
most  pleasing  effect.  The  groups  of  Orchids  were  the 
principal  attraction  in  the  tent,  and  Mr.  James  Cypher, 
of  Cheltenham,  had  the  best  of  these,  his  collection 
being,  perhaps,  the  finest  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
west  of  England.  Some  idea  of  its  importance  may  be 
imagined  when  I  say  that  it  covered  60  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and 
contained  300  plants  of  many  genera.  Amongst  the 
most  gorgeous  of  these  were  some  thirty  plants  of  Lselia 
purpurata,  in  grand  varieties  ;  Cattleya  Mossias,  in 
many  beautiful  colours  ;  C.  Warnerii  was  also  repre¬ 
sented  in  fine  forms,  while  plants  of  the  following 
added  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  group  :  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  C.  citrina,  with  seven  blossoms  ;  C.  majalis, 
Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum,  C.  Lawrenceanum, 

C.  Dominii,  Oncidium  concolor,  Dendrobium  densi- 
florum,  D.  Dalhousieanum,  D.  Falconeri,  D.  Bensonise, 

D.  Parishii,  D.  Jamesianum,  Odontoglossum  vexil¬ 
larium,  O.  nebulosum,  O.  Alexandra,  O.  Pesca- 
torei,  0.  cordatum,  Vanda  tricolor  insigne,  V.  suavis, 
Aerides  Lobbii,  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  E. 
vitellinum,  Thunia  alba,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Masde¬ 
vallia  trochilus,  M.  Shuttleworthii,  and  M.  Harryana. 
This  splendid  group  easily  won  the  prize  of  £10,  and 
also  contained  the  best  specimen  Orchid  in  the  show  ; 
viz.,  Lselia  purpurata,  with  twenty-three  blossoms, 
which  took  the  Silver  Cup.  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  also 
of  Cheltenham,  likewise  had  a  most  creditable  group, 
containing  many  of  the  varieties  enumerated  above, 
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most  noteworthy  among  them  being  a  Lselia  pur- 
purata,  with  very  wide  petals,  Cattleya  Mossias, 
with  twenty-one  flower  spikes,  Cypripedium  Stonei, 
Dendrohium  Dearei,  D.  tortile  roseum,  Masdevailia 
Harryana  Dennisoniana,  a  fine  dark  form,  Eulophia 
crispa,  a  rare  and  curious  plant,  Aerides  crassifolium, 
Gdontoglossum  Roezlii,  &e.  The  next  group  in  point 
of  size  came  from  E.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Ash  Grove,  Ponty- 
pool,  who,  I  believe,  has  previously  won  the  society’s 
cup  for  the  best  group.  This  lot  also  contained 
numerous  good  plants  and  rare  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Mossise,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  gigas,  very  rich 
in  colour  ;  also  two  fine  plants  of  Pendrobium 
Bensoniae,  one  having  nine  splendid  spikes  of  blossoms 
upon  strong  bulbs,  and  the  other  having  ten  smaller 
spikes.  Other  good  things  in  this  group  were  Dendro- 
bium  Parishii,  Cypripedium  ciliolare,  C.  barbatum 
nigrum,  with  twenty-seven  blossoms,  an  almost  white 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  and  many  other 
species  named  in  the  other  collections.  T.  S.  Watson, 
Esq.,  St.  Mary’s  Lodge,  Newport,  contributed  a  small 
collection,  which  had  two  profusely  blossomed  Den- 
drobium  nobile,  Cypripedium  Eoezlii,  having  nine 
flower  spikes,  a  fine  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  &c. 
Colonel  Landon,  Bath,  sent  a  fine  Dendrobium  suavis- 
simum,  with  twelve  flower  spikes. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &Son,  Forest  Hill,  arranged  upon  a 
side  stage  a  very  pleasing  group  of  plants,  composed  of 
Begonias,  Caladiums  and  an  excellent  white  Gloxinia — 
a  new  erect  variety  named  Tirginale.  The  Begonias, 
both  single  and  double,  were  magnificent  in  point  of 
colour,  size  and  form  of  blooms.  Along  one  side  of 
the  tent  Messrs.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a 
gorgeous  row  of  flowering  plants  —  Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias,  Azaleas,  and  Clematis.  Among  the  last 
named  the  following  were  noted  as  being  very  good  : — - 
Doubles  :  Barillet  Deschamps,  Yenus  Yietrix  and 
Countess  of  Lovelace.  Singles  :  Mrs.  G.  Jackman, 
Marie  Lefebvre,  Sensation,  Gloire  St.  Julien,  and 
Marie  Defosse.  Messrs.  Parker  &  Son,  St.  Michael’s 
Hill,  Bristol,  contributed  cut  flowers  of  Orchids,  Roses, 
Eucharis,  Heaths,  Cornflowers,  Stephanotis,  Bouvardias, 
Carnations,  &c.  These  were  very  artistically  arranged 
in  three  epergnes,  two  bouquets,  wreaths,  sprays,  &c. 

There  was  only  one  competitor  for  the  Rose  cup, 
which  was  given  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  single 
blooms.  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  Lard  wood,  Rock  Ferry,  was 
awarded  the  prize,  his  best  blooms  being  Jean  Pernet, 
Comtesse  de  Xadaillae,  Marechal  Neil,  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Xiphetos,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  For  the 
best  box  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  there  were  three 
entries,  Messrs.  Parker  &  Son  taking  the  first  prize, 
their  best  blooms  being  Anna  Olivier,  Homere,  Sunset, 
Madame  Chedanne  Guinnoiseau,  and  Madame  Lambard. 
Messrs.  Hooper,  Bath,  secured  the  second  prize,  having 
good  blossoms  of  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Devoniensis,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  tent  several  large  plants  of  Cycas 
revoluta  made  up  a  grand  tropical-looking  group.  It 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  those  who 
sent  miscellaneous  plants,  which  assisted  much  towards 
filling  the  tent,  but  besides  those  mentioned,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Lockyer, 
gardener,  Pontypool  Park,  rendered  great  assistance  in 
this  way.  Two  stands  of  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Black  Hamburgh,  came  from  M.  Clive,  Esq., 
Whitfield,  Hereford  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod). 
The  former  were  good  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  not 
ripe,  and  the  Hamburghs,  although  good  in  other 
points,  lacked  somewhat  in  colour.  Messrs.  YTebb  & 
Sons,  Stourbridge,  and  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Son, 
Gloucester,  each  had  in  the  grounds  a  large  stand 
furnished  with  seeds,  roots,  vegetables,  &e.,  in  their 
customary  good  style. — T.  C. 

- — - 

With  much  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on 
Sunday  night  last,  of  Mr.  Henry  Robson  Buck,  second 
son  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Buck,  florist,  of  the  Central  Avenue, 
Covent  Garden,  in  his  39th  year.  Mr.  Buck  was  a 
favourite  in  the  market,  his  modest,  unassuming 
demeanour  endearing  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and 
great  sympathy  is  felt  on  all  sides  for  his  sorrowing 
parents. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  death,  on  Thursday, 
June  7th,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  of  the  well-known 
nursery  firm  of  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  The  deceased,  who  was  37  years  of  age,  and 
succeeded  to  the  business  but  a  few  years  ago,  had  been 
failing  in  health  for  some  time,  and  in  December  last 


was  compelled  on  this  account  to  resign  the  position  of 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  which  he  had  held  for  some  time. 

- ~>X<~ - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Double-flowered  Tbopjeolum. — II.  B. :  Yes.  It  will  flower 
equally  freely  out-of-doors  as  under  glass,  provided  you  observe 
certain  conditions  in  selecting  a  site  for  it.  Choose  a  bed  or 
border  of  light  soil  in  a  sunny  fully  exposed  position.  Poor  soil 
is  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  bloom  than  a  rich  one, 
which  induces  a  coarse  vegetative  growth  ;  shade  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  also  brings  about  the  same  result.  Single- 
flowered  varieties,  under  these  conditions,  run  to  seed  and 
exhaust  themselves  ;  but  if  the  incipient  fruits  are  pulled  off 
immediately  the  flower  is  over,  this  exhaustion  will  be  avoided 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  double  varieties  are  not  liable  to  this 
fault.  With  an  ordinary  moist  summer  they  require  no  water 
whatever  in  the  beds  after  becoming  established. 

Shrubs  for  Sea-side. — At.  Johnson :  A  few  of  the  commonest 
suitable  for  this  purpose  are  the  common  Ivy  and  its  numerous 
varieties  ;  Euonymus  japonicus  with  its  varieties,  E.  j.  latifolius 
albus  marginatus  and  E.  j.  1.  aureus  marginatus  ;  the  Tamarisk, 
Atriplex  halimus,  Hippophie  rhamnoides,  Laurus  nobilis, 
Veronica  Andersoni,  V.  parviflorus,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Pittos- 
porum  Tobira,  Lycium  barbarum  (commonly  called  the  Tea  Plant) 
and  Solanum  Dulcamara.  If  sheltered  from  the  sea  breeze,  a 
host  of  plants  will  grow  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea  bank. 
Herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Lavatera  arborea,  Centranthus  ruber 
and  its  white  variety,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Sedum  acre,  S. 
Rhodiola,  and  similar  things  might  be  introduced  with  great 
propriety.  Under  shrubs,  such  as  Hypericum  ealycinum,  H. 
Androsaemum,  Rosa  spinosissima  and  Sweetbriar  also  thrive  in 
close  proximity  to  the  shore. 

Yellow  Clover. — B.  Crombie :  The  plant  you  send  us  is  not 
a  Clover,  although  closely  allied  to  it,  and  superficially 
resembling  one.  It  is  the  Black  Medick  (Medicago  lupulina), 
grown  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  fodder.  It  differs  from 
a  true  Clover  in  the  seed-pod,  which  you  may  observe  for  your¬ 
self  when  it  goes  into  fruit.  It  has  no  doubt  been  introduced 
amongst  your  grass  seed,  and  as  it  is  an  annual  you  need  not 
much  trouble  about  its  presence  in  the  hay.  Its  feeding  pro¬ 
perties  are  similar  to  those  of  Clover. 

Erratum. — Constant  Subscriber :  Atp.  654,  right  hand  column, 
forty-six  lines  from  the  top,  for  Odontoglossum,  read  Odonto- 
spermum. 

Propagating  the  Double  Gorse. — B.  L. :  The  best  time  to 
do  this  is  in  summer,  just  when  the  young  wood  is  beginning  to 
get  firm.  Slip  oft  the  short  side  shoots  with  a  heel,  and,  after 
trimming  the  cuttings,  insert  them  in  sandy  soil  under  hand¬ 
glasses  in  a  somewhat  shady  spot  in  the  open  air.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  position  some  ready  contrivance  should  be  made 
whereby  the  cuttings  may  be  shaded  from  direct  sun,  yet  not 
kept  dark,  otherwise  their  rooting  powers  will  be  diminished. 
Leave  them  in  this  position  till  the  following  spring,  when  they 
may  be  lifted  and  put  into  pots  till  required  for  planting  out 
permanently.  They  do  not  transplant  well  after  attaining  some 
size,  owing  to  the  long  and  unbranched  roots  being  few. 

Laburnum  Adami. — IT.  Hunter:  The  flowers  you  sent  are 
those  of  Laburnum  Adami.  A  graft  hybrid,  separating  into  its 
original  parents,  Laburnum  vulgare,  with  the  yellow  flowers, 
and  Cytisus  purpnreus,  with  light  purple  flowers.  L.  Adami  is 
intermediate,  both  as  regards  the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  The 
box  was  received  as  we  were  going  to  press,  and  we  shall 
comment  upon  it  in  next  week’s  issue.  It  is  quite  common  for 
L.  Adami  to  behave  in  the  manner  you  describe. 

Viviparous  Scolopendrium. — A.  Gentry :  This  curious  variety 
originated  in  Ireland.  Its  full  name  is  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
cristatum  viviparum,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
little  plants  are  produced  at  irregular  distances  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  frond.  The  apex  of  the  frond  is  also  prettily 
crested,  and  we  should  say  it  is  an  interesting  and  desirable 
thing  to  possess,  as  well  as  being  ornamental.  Being  rather 
tender,  it  gives  most  satisfaction  when  grown  in  a  pot  either  in 
the  cool  fernery  or  in  a  window  case. 

Rabbit  Netting. — E.  Gibbs:  Wire  netting,  if  merely  put  up 
in  the  ordinary  way,  will  not  deter  rabbits  from  entering  y  ur 
nursery,  as  they  burrow  under  it,  rendering  the  fence  of  no 
avail ;  but  if,  instead  of  setting  it  upright,  as  in  the  ordinary 
style  of  fencing,  you  bend  6  ins.  of  the  netting  at  right  angles 
to  the  rest,  and  bury  this  beneath  a  thin  layer  of  turf,  the  rabbits 
re  fairly  baffled,  as  they  cannot  understand  going  backwards 
for  a  little  distance  and  then  burrowing  under  it. 

Pelargonium. — H.  Tillcoclc. :  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a 
single  pip,  the  variety  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  having  size, 
substance,  form,  and  pleasing  colours  to  recommend  it.  If  it  has 
a  good  habit,  and  is  free-flowering,  it  is  worth  growing  for 
decorative  purposes,  but  whether  it  is  quite  distinct  enough  to 
send  out,  we  should  not  like  to  say. 

Names  of  Plants.— Young  Header:  1,-  Selaginella  uncinata . 
(8.  ciesia  of  gardens) ;  3,  S.  Krausiana  aurea ;  3,  S.  Martensi 
variegata  ;  4,  S.  Krausiana ;  5,  S.  apus  (8.  apoda  or  S.  densa  of 
gardens).  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  we  are  not  quite  sure  about,  as  the  box 
was  smashed  in  passing  through  the  post,  and  the  specimens 
were  completely  shrivelled  up.  Please  send  again,  packed  in 
damp  moss. 

Communications  Received. — B.  F. — J.  L. — IV.  L. — W.  D.— 
G.  L.— IV.  C.— T.  T.— A.  D.  IV.— F.  C— J.  T.  P.— H.  T.  P.— 
C.  B.  G. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Baumann  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni  Teduccio.  near  Naples,  Italy. — 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Roots,  and  Orchids. 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  June  9th 
was  29  ’69  in.  ;  the  highest  reading  was  29  ’96  in.  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  the  lowest  was  29  "40  in.  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
was  58  ’9’,  and  0'7°  above  the  average  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  showed  an  excess  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  but 
was  below  the  average  on  the  following  two  days, 
approximating  to  the  average  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  variable, 
and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  10  ’2 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  0’2  of  a  mile  below  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  four  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  017  of  an  in.  The  duration  of  registered 
bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  21  "2  hours,  against 
131  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- ->X<- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  13  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  no  inquiry 
for  Agricultural  Seeds  at  to-day’s  market.  Mustard 
and  Rape  meet  a  steady  sale  at  unchanged  rates. 
IVhite  Clover  is  firmly  held,  and  stocks  are  considerably 
reduced.  Red  Clover  at  present  finds  no  buyers, 
though  reports  as  to  growing  crops  continue  un¬ 
favourable. 

- ->X<~ - 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

June  14  th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  i  sieve .  2  0  5  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

Kent  Cobs _ 100  lbs. 40  0  45  0 

Melons .  10  30 

Peaches . perdoz.  4  0  12  0 


s.d. 

Pine-apples,  St 
Michaels,  each  ....  20 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0 
Strawberries  . .  per  lb.  1  6 


s.d. 

5  0 
2  0 
5  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  2  0  3  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  3  0  Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  2  6  Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 

Carrots . per  bun.  0  6  Parsley,  per  bunch  ..0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 

per  dozen  .  S  0  10  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  9  10  Tomatos,  per  lb . 2  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  Turnips _  per  bun.  0  6 

Herbs,  per  bunch ....  0  2  0  4 

Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  SOs.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
SO s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d.  1 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  IS  0 

Azalea . per  doz.12  0  IS  0 

Bedding  Plants,  in 
variety  . .  per  dozen  10  2  0 
Bedding  Plants,  in 
variety  ....  per  box  2  0  6  0 
Calceolaria  . .  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Cineraria  ..per  dozen  6  0  12  0 

Coleus  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Cyclamen _ per  doz.12  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica  ventricosa  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

—  various  . doz.  9  0  IS  0 

Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 


s  d.  s.d. 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each . . 2  0  10  6 

Ficus  elastica  each..  16  7  6 

Genistas . perdoz  4  0  6  0 

Heliotrope  ..perdoz.  6  0  9  0 
Lily  of  Valley. perdoz.12  0  IS  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 

Mignonette  ..  per  doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Musk . perdoz.  16  3  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each'  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  40  90 

Pelargoniums,  dozen  9  0  15  0 

Roses  . per  doz  12  0  24  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  6  0  12  0 


s.d. 

Anemone,  doz.  bunch.  1  6 
—  fulgens,  doz.  buns.  2  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0 

Azalea _  12  sprays  0  6 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 

Camellias _ per  doz.  1  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Cowslips  ..doz.  bun.  0  6 
Cyclamen.  .12  blooms  0  4 

Deutzia . 12  bun.  4  0 

Eucharis.  per  dozen  ..30 
Forget-me-not, 12  bun.  2  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  1  6 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 
Liliuni  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  5  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lily  of  the  Valiev, 

12bun.  4  0  6  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun...  3  0  6  0 


s.d. 

Narcissus,  various, 

12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (double)  ..12  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  spy s.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet,  12  sprays  ..0  4  0  6 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bun.  16  3  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Roses  (coloured)  ....  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  16 

—  Red . perdoz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrauo  ..perdoz.  10  2  0 

Spiraea  . 12  bun.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis, 12  sprays  2  0  4  0 

Tropieolums  .  10  16 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  10 

Tulips  . 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Violets,  French  Panne 

1  bun.  2  6  4  0 
Wallflower,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
White  Jasmine, 

per  bun.  0  9  16 
White  Lilac  per  bun.  4  6  6  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  j  s.d. 

4  0  j 
4  0  | 

4  0 
1  0 
1  0 

3  0 
2  0 
2  0 
0  6 
9  0  1 
6  0 

4  0 
4  0 
1  0 
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Bedding  Plants 

Established,  and  so  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  - —  The  very  choicest 
sorts,  in  good  plants. 

DAHLIAS.  — An  unsurpassed  collection. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  end  Seed  Merchants, 

o:rceste]r. 


Gypripedium  Bellatulum 

(RCHB.  F.) 

This  grand  Novelty  has,  on  flowering,  at  once  taken  the  foremost 
place  in  the  genus,  and  can  be  seen  in  flower  at  the  Clapton 
Nursery. 

Fine  plants  are  offered  at  10s.  6 >1.  each  ;  larger,  21s.  to  1 05s. 
each.  Also  a  few  extra-sized  specimens  are  for  sale. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Clapton  Nursery,  London,  E. 


NEW  PELARGONIUM, 

“  PWettil  OF  TECK,” 


Awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society’s  Summer  Exhibition  of  1SS7. 

It  is  a  white  Regal  decorative  variety,  semi-double,  immense 
trusses.  The  flowers  are  erect,  petals  undulated,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  ordinary  Pelargoniums.  It  is  novel  and  conspicuous, 
has  a  strong  compact  habit,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Pelargoniums 
in  cultivation. 

It  is  invaluable  for  cut  flowers  where  white  is  in  demand. 

3s.  6 d.  each,  30s.  for  12  plants,  50s.  for  25  plants.  Cut 
flowers  sent  on  application. 

Sent  out  by 

FI3KEB,  SON,  &  SX3EAY, 

HANDSW0RTH  NURSERIES,  SHEFFIELD. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  Ac. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  over  1,300  species  and  varieties  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


Popular  GARDENING  BOOKS, 

By  far  the  most  widely  read  on  the  subject,  full  of  soundest 
and  best  information.  Mr.  Ryder's  writings  have  been  praised 
by  every  gardening  paper.  The  books  are  practical,  interest¬ 
ing,  reliable,  and  please  all  readers. 

HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES  in  the  garden  and  in  pots  under 
glass.  Chapters  on  Budding,  Grafting,  &c.  Post  free,  7 d. 
HOW  TO  GROW  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  Chapters  on 
Raising  Seed  and  every  other  part  of  culture.  A  new  and 
thoroughly  revised  edition.  Post  free,  Id. 

Every  Amateur  and  every  Gardener  as  well  should  read 
these  books.  Only  to  be  obtained  from 

RYDER  &  SON,  Seed  Merchants,  Sale,  Manchester. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Desciiptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


The  eorty-fifth  anniversary 

DINNER  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  this  Institution  will 
take  place  at  the  Albion,  Alderscate  Street,  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  July,  when 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chameerlain,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
Tickets  21s.  each.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  Guests,  no  Tickets  will  be  issued  after 
Friday,  the  29th  June. 

By  order,  EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary, 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.  W. 

30th  May ,  1S8S. 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE  GRAND  ROSE 

SHOW,  June  27th  and  2Sth. 

The  series  of  Shows  promoted  by  the  ALEXANDRA  PALACE 
and  PARK  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  for  18SS  will  be  inaugurated  by 
a  grand  display  of  Roses  on  the  above  dates. 

Liberal  Prizes  in  all  classes  of  Roses  for  professional  and 
amateur  growers  are  offered.  All  prize-money  will  be  paid  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Show.  Treasurer,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq. 

Excellent  facilities  are  ottered  for  trade  exhibits,  specialities 
and  appliances,  and  suitable  honours  and  certificates  will  be 
awarded.  Full  particulars  and  schedule  of  prizes  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Rose  Show,  Mr.  R. 
BEALE,  Alexandra  Palace,  London,  N. 


Royal  horticultural  society. 

Patron  :  Her  Majesty,  The  Qdeen. 

President:  Sir  Trevop.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Offices  :  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

IVfOTICE!  The  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit 

-L  1  and  Floral  Committees  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of 
the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  James  Street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  June  26th,  when  the  special  subjects  invited  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  Roses,  P peonies,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Clema¬ 
tises  and  Pelargoniums,  &c. 

Open  to  Fellows  at  12  o’clock,  and  to  the  public  at  1  p.m. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  apply  to  the 
Secretary.,  Ill,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


Heeded  bridge  floral  and 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— This  Society  will  hold 
its  Annual  Show  on  Saturday,  August  4tli.  For  Schedules  of 
Prizes  apply  to  the  Secretary,  JAMES  CRABTREE,  Balmoral 
Street,  Hebden  Bridge. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  June  25th. —  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  June  26th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a. in.  Boston  Rose 
Show.  Sale  of  the  collection  of  Orchids  belonging  to  F.  A. 
Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms 

Wednesday,  June  27th. — Alexandra  Park  Rose  Show  (2  days).  - 

Thursday,  June  2Sth. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland, 
Summer  Show.  Rose  Shows  at  Brockham  and  Ryde.  Sale 
of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at  Messrs.  Stevens 
Rooms. 

Friday,  June  29th.— Maidstone  Rose  Show.  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund:  Committee  Meeting  at  6  p.m.  Sale  of  Imported 
Orchids  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  June  30th.—  Rose  Shows  at  Colchester  and  Reigate. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  687. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1888. 


Judging  Cottagers’  Gardens. — The  awarding 
of  prizes  for  the  best  kept  cottagers’  gardens 
in  any  district  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
yet  —  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — one  of  the 
pleasantest  tasks  a  practical  gardener  may  he 
called  upon  to  perform.  We  number  among  our 
friends  many  who  have  had  much  experience 
in  this  kind  of  work,  and  who  look  forward 
to  their  annual  inspection  of  their  humbler 
neighbours’  gardens  with  a  great  deal  of  plea¬ 
sure,  because  they  know  their  work,  the 
ways  of  the  district,  and  the  means  and 
inclinations  of  most  of  the  competitors  ;  and, 
further,  because  in  tlie  course  of  their  inspec¬ 
tion  in  the  previous  years  they  have  been 
able  to  give  here  and  there,  where  it  was 
required,  good  sound  advice  on  various  prac¬ 
tical  matters,  which  they  have  seen  has  not 
been  given  in  vain,  and  the  pleasure  of  noting 
improvements  in  any  direction  is  great  to  a 
man  who  is  fond  of  his  work. 

There  are  many  gardeners,  however,  who 
have  not  had  the  chance  of  acquiring  exper¬ 


ience  in  this  very  important  matter,  and 
who,  when  suddenly  called  upon  to  under¬ 
take  the  duties  of  a  censor,  can  hardly  make 
up  their  mind  how  best  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  gardens,  no  two  of  which  may  he 
alike  in  any  main  particular.  Such  a  case  is  that 
of  a  correspondent,  who  writes: — “I  am 
appointed  to  judge  sonic  cottagers’  gardens 
for  a  local  society,  the  prizes  being  offered 
‘  for  the  best  kept  garden  ’  in  a  certain  district; 
but  as  the  gardens  vary  considerably  in  size, 
and  some  of  their  owners  grow  more  flowers 
than  vegetables,  and  vice  versa ,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  I  think  of 
giving  so  many  points  for  neatness,  so  many 
for  the  crops  (according  to  their  quality  and 
serviceable  character),  and  so  many  more  in 
cases  of  systematical  cropping.  I  propose  also 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  ways 
and  means  in  each  case,  as  this  varies  very 
much ;  but  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.” 

Our  reply  is  that  by  the  term  “  best  kept 
garden,”  we  understand  that  three  points  of 
consideration  are  essential,  viz.,  first,  clean¬ 
liness  and  neatness  ;  second,  the  most  varied 
and  suitable  crops  ;  and  third,  the  best  general 
quality  of  the  crops.  These  are  the  main 
principles  which  we  consider  should  always 
be  kept  in  view.  "We  should  always  like 
to  see  a  piece  of  flower  garden  in  connection 
with  an  allotment  or  cottage  garden ;  but 
some  judgment  is  necessary  that  the  latter  is 
not  out  of  proportion  to  the  vegetable  crops. 
Some  allotment  gardeners  convert  too  much 
of  their  ground  into  a  flower  garden,  because 
it  requires  less  labour.  The  sorts  of  flowers 
grown  also  needs  some  consideration,  as  a 
garden  wholly  composed  of  perennials  does 
not  require  so  much  labour  as  one  does  in 
which  biennials  and  annuals  are  cultivated. 
The  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  their  effect, 
and  their  quality  must  also  be  considered, 
and  things  difficult  to  grow,  both  of  veget 
ahles  and  flowers,  should  have  careful  atten¬ 
tion  too. 

Our  correspondent  will  act  quite  rightly  in 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  cottage 
or  allotment  gardener  ;  the  time  he  can  devote 
in  tending  his  garden,  and  its  distance  from 
his  residence.  This  requires  some  amount  of 
local  knowledge,  hut  it  must  be  applied  justly 
aud  impartially.  Supposing  our  correspondent 
takes  the  three  main  points  instanced,  lie 
should  give  a  maximum  of  six  points  to  each 
where  it  can  he  carried  out.  Then  he 
should  judge  of  the  individual  quality  of  the 
respective  crops  by  points,  giving  thiee  as  a 
maximum,  and  the  total  of  these  will  assist 
him  materially  in  coming  to  a  correct  deci¬ 
sion.  Let  there  he  no  exhibition  of  prejudice 
because  a  cottager  cultivates  some  of  the 
higher  order  of  vegetables,  such  as  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  Narrow-minded 
judges  have  been  known  to  take  exception 
to  these  on  the  ground  that  cottagers  should 
grow  more  serviceable  things ;  but  we  would 
rather  give  extra  points  to  such  vegetables  as 
these  when  they  are  well  done.  Let  due 
value  also  be  given  to  the  variety  of  crops, 
proper  rotation,  and  systematic  culture. 

All  awards  of  this  nature  are  best  made 
by  men  who  know  something  of  the  best 
varieties  of  vegetables,  and  how  to  cultivate 
them,  and  who  also  understand  rotation  and 
cropping  —  but  they  should  be  large-minded 
men.  Some  cottage  gardeners  will  plant  two 
or  three  leading  kinds  of  vegetables  only, 
giving  Potatos  an  undue  preference  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  extent  of  land  they  have, 
and  by  growing  them  well  and  keeping  their 
gardens  clean  and  neat  have  created  favourable 
impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges ; 
hut  a  variety  of  serviceable  crops  should 
always  be  a  consideration  set  against  this. 
Our  correspondent  has  evidently  a  good  grip 
of  the  essential  principles  underlying  his  task, 
and  we  are  sanguine  that  with  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  lie  will  come  to  just  conclusions, 
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The  Wave  of  Cold. — During  the  present  week  a 
wave  of  cold  has  passed  over  the  country,  such  as  one 
might  more  reasonably  expect  in  autumn  than  at  mid¬ 
summer.  Several  mornings  there  has  been  actual  frost, 
and  on  Monday  it  was  so  sharp  as  to  blacken  the  tops 
of  the  unfolding  fronds  of  the  Bracken  in  some  places. 
Coleus  and  other  tender  plants  bedded  out  also  suffered 
more  or  less  in  different  places. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  McPhail,  for  many 
years  gardener  at  Markree  Castle,  co.  Sligo,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Queen’s  Park,  Longton, 
Staffordshire. 

The  Cheadle  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  will 
celebrate  its  twenty-first  anniversary  on  the  17  th  and 
18th  of  August  next,  when  the  annual  exhibition  will 
be  held.  The  special  feature  of  the  occasion  will  be  an 
open  competition  for  the  valuable  prizes  of  £21  and  a 
Silver  Medal,  £15,  and  £10,  offered  for  the  best  group 
of  fifteen  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  distinct,  not  less 
than  six  flowering  and  six  ornamental.  Amateurs’  and 
gentlemen’s  gardeners  also  have  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
peting  with  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  for  the 
sums  of  £10,  £7  and  £4. 

Botanical  Specimens. — The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  have  given  a  large  Bronze  Medal  to 
be  competed  for  at  the  National  Co-operative  Flower 
Show  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal-Palace,  on  August  18th. 
It  will,  we  believe,  be  offered  for  the  best  collection  of 
botanical  specimens. 

A  Large  Scotcli  Fir.  —  It  is  reported  that  in 
Lapland  there  has  just  been  felled  a  Pine  tree,  which 
is  described  as  one  of  the  largest  ever  grown  in  Sweden. 
It  was  120  ft.  high,  and  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground  had 
a  diameter  of  12£  ft.  These  are  large  dimensions  for 
a  Scotch  Fir. 

Early  Potato  Culture. — Early  Potato-growing  is 
much  resorted  to  by  farmers  in  the  Girvan  district  of 
Ayrshire,  which  in  some  cases  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  farm.  Farmers  along  the  coast  have  great  breadths 
of  them,  several  as  much  100  acres.  During  the  past 
few  days,  says  The  North  British  Agriculturist,  a  great 
many  of  the  first  lots  have  been  sold,  at  prices  varying 
from  £25  to  £30  per  acre.  This  is  slightly  under  last 
years’s  figures. 

Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Show. — We  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the 
exhibition,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
next.  The  prizes  range  from  £5  down  to  a  few 
shillings,  and  there  are  eight  open  classes,  four  for 
nurserymen,  and  the  same  number  for  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  one  for  pot  Roses,  and  special  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  Wood  Green,  and  Mr.  W. 
Colchester,  Ipswich. 

Trade  Notes  from  “The  Gazette.”  —  Partnerships 
dissolved  :  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  Reading,  so  far  as 
concerns  Mr.  M.  H.  Sutton  and  Mr.  A.  Sutton.  Messrs. 
Deane  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge. 
Public  examination  of  Bankrupts  :  Messrs.  Kinmont  & 
Kidd,  nurserymen,  Canterbury,  on  June  29th,  at 
10.30  a.m.  Receiving  orders  :  Mr.  Geo.  Matthews, 
Seed  Merchant,  Tamworth. 

Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulture Yield  on  Monday, 
June  11th,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Desmet  Duvivier  for  Draciena  Desmetiana  and  D. 
Comtesse  de  Kerchove  ;  to  Mr.  Aug.  Van  Geert  for 
Nidularium  argenteum  striatum  and  Lomaria  platy- 
phvlla  ;  to  Mr.  James  Bray,  for  Cattleya  Reineckiana. 
Lselia  species,  and  Cattleya  Mossise  alba  ;  to  Mr.  A. 
Peeters,  for  Cypripedium  Mastersianum  ;  to  Mr.  Jules 
Hye,  for  Cattleya  Schroderae  and  Cypripedium 
Godefroyae  atratum  superbum  ;  to  Messrs.  Jacob 
Mackoy  &  Co.,  for  Cypripedium  bellatulum  and 
Anthurium  Andreanum  Madame  Ed.  Pynaert  ;  to  Mr. 
Alex.  Dalliere  for  Thuja  gigantea  aurea  ;  to  Messrs. 
Vervaet  k  Co.  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  and 
Cattleya  Mossise  De  Puydti. 

Rhododendrons  at  Shandon  on  the  Gareloch. — A 

correspondent  who  has  recently  been  staying  at  the 
Shandon  Hydropathic  Establishment, near  Hellensburgh, 
and  which  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  places  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  is  loud  in 
his  praises  of  the  magnificent  display  of  Rhododendrons 
to  be  seen  there  just  now,  some  of  the  plants  being  as 
much  as  60  ft.  in  circumference  and  14  ft.  in  height, 
and  splendidly  bloomed.  The  grounds  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  are  delightfully  picturesque,  and  abound  in 
handsome  specimens  of  all  the  leading  Conifers.  The 
Himalayan  species  of  Rhododendron  thrive  with  great 
luxuriance,  and  perhaps  no  finer  examples  in  the  open 
air  are  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 


The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  held  on  June  16th,  at  which  there 
were  also  present  Mr.  Asbee,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Messer,  Mr. 
Rochford,  and  others,  representing  the  stand-holders 
in  Covent  Garden  Market,  the  joint  sub-committee 
appointed  by  both  bodies  reported  that  the  recent  fete 
held  in  the  Flower  Market  (kindly  lent  for  the  occasion 
by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford),  under  the  patronage 
of  H.R.  H.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck, 
proved  a  brilliant  success.  It  was  attended  by  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid  (president)  and  Lady  Goldsmid,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  many  other 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  the  total  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present  being  nearly  7, COO.  The 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  and  Sir  Julian 
and  Lady  Goldsmid  expressed  themselves  highly 
delighted  with  the  extraordinary  display  of  plants  and 
flowers.  The  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  and  Lady 
Goldsmid  were  pleased  to  accept  handsome  bouquets 
kindly  presented  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson, 
of  Covent  Garden.  The  total  expenses  of  the  fete 
amounted  to  £74  8s.  7 d.  The  amount  of  money  collected 
in  the  boxes  presided  over  by  twenty-eight  young 
ladies  was  £127  7s.  10<L  ;  this,  with  the  handsome 
donation  of  £100  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  a  few  sums  received  subsequently,  make  up  a  total 
of  £237  11s.  4 d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £163  2s.  9d. 
to  the  credit  of  the  fund.  The  committee  desired 
especially  to  express  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  various 
officials  and  growers  connected  with  the  market  for 
their  liberal  assistance  so  cheerfully  rendered,  and 
recommended  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
accorded  to  them.  Resolutions  were  then  passed  nem. 
con.,  embodying  special  and  most  cordial  votes  of 
thanks  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  the  use 
of  the  market  and  for  his  generous  donation  ;  to  the 
stall-holders  collectively  and  individually  for  their 
kind  and  hearty  co-  operation  on  the  occasion  ;  to  Mr. 
J.  R.  Bourne,  Mr.  Asbee,  Mr.  W.  Howard,  Mr.  W. 
Richards,  and  the  young  ladies  who  had  charge  of  the 
collecting  boxes  for  the  valuable  assistance  each  had 
rendered  in  carrying  out  the  fete  to  a  successful  issue. 
- - 

FUCHSIA,  VENUS  VIOTRIX. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  this  fine  old  Fuchsia  is 
successfully  cultivated  in  Mr.  Cannell’s  nursery,  because 
some  time  ago  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  it  had  been 
totally  lost.  It  is  a  true  gem,  and  when  originally 
announced  as  the  first  white  Fuchsia,  it  was  admired 
and  cultivated  by  every  florist  and  amateur.  As  the 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  seem  to  take  an 
interest  in  its  history,  I  presume  that  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

This  Fuchsia  came  into  the  trade  first  in  May,  1842. 
It  was  first  offered,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  in  March  of 
that  year  by  the  late  Thomas  Cripps,  florist,  &c. ,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells.  There  is  an  advertisement  about  it  in 
The  Gardeners'  Gazette  of  the  5th  of  March,  1842  (p. 
141),  where  it  is  announced  as  the  new  white  Fuchsia, 
Venus  Victrix,  and  Mr.  Cripps  informs  his  friends 
among  amateurs  and  the  trade  “  that  having  purchased 
the  entire  stock  of  the  above  plant  from  Mr.  Gulliver, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  S.  Marriott,  of  Horsmonden,  in 
this  county,  he  will  have  plants  to  dispose  of  in  May  at 
21s.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  trade  if  three 
or  more  are  taken  at  once.  The  flowers  of  this  unique 
variety  are  white,  sepals  delicately  tipped  with  green, 
with  a  superb  bright  purple  corolla  ;  the  stamens  are 
of  a  delicate  rose,  and  the  pistil  white.  The  plant  itself 
is  of  an  excellent  habit,  with  foliage  about  the  size  of 
Gracilis,  of  which  it  is  believed  to  be  an  accidental 
variety.”  From  further  advertisements,  which  were 
repeated  almost  every  week  for  a  long  time,  I  see 
that  this  Fuchsia  was  described  in  the  Floricultural 
Cabinet,  of  March,  1842,  and  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  the  5th  of  March,  1842,  but  no 
other  particulars  are  given. 

Among  the  Fuchsia  growers  and  raisers  of  that  time 
the  firm  of  Youell  &  Co.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  was  well 
known,  and  Venus  Victrix,  I  find,  was  first  quoted  in 
their  catalogue  of  1843  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d.  In  1844 
it  is  quoted  at  Is.,  and  in  later  catalogues  of  that  firm  it 
is  not  to  be  found  named  specially.  On  the  Continent  it 
was  probably  first  offered  by  the  late  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
of  Ghent.  In  a  small  list  of  novelties,  dated  the  15th 
of  April,  1842,  it  was  offered  at  25  francs  as  Fuchsia 
Venus  Victrix  (alba) ;  but  in  his  1845-46  catalogue  it  is 
quoted  at  from  50  centimes.  Although  the  price,  as  is 
usual  with  such  things,  came  down  very  soon,  it  was 
always  considered  one  of  the  best  sorts.  It  was  figured 


in  the  Revue  Horticole,  Vol.  V.,  No.  28,  July,  1843, 
and  at  p.  349  of  that  journal  it  is  stated  that  it  was  to  be 
had  from  M.  Thibaut,  Rue  Saint  Maur  du  Temple,  45, 
Paris.  Under  the  name  of  Fuchsia  Venus  Victorieuse, 
it  is  figured  in  the  Annales  de  Flore  et  de  Pomane 
Journal  des  Jardins  et  Deschamps,  2nd  series,  1st  year 
(1842-43),  p.  371,  and  the  text  belonging  to  the  plate 
is  from  Rousselon.  The  figure  was  taken  from  a 
drawing  made  in  the  nursery  of  Ry  Kogel,  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  Paris.  A  minute  description  is  given,  and 
the  plant  is  said  to  be  a  very  free  bloomer,  with  a  very 
long  flowering  period,  and  14  ins.  to  16  ins.  high. — 
J.  E.  Krelage,  Haarlem,  Holland,  June  18 th,  1888. 
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HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  BARROW 

POINT,  PINNER. 

The  making  of  a  really  satisfactory  hardy  plant  garden 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  in  gardening,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  when 
accomplished.  Thanks  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Odell, 
guided  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
aided  by  the  unstinting  co-operation  of  "William  Barber, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  the  owner  of  the  charming  garden  at 
Barrow  Point,  who  is  a  great  enthusiast  in  such  matters, 
as  near  perfection  as  possible  has  been  attained,  and  a 
natural  garden  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  and 
flowering  shrubs — aided  here  and  there  by  showy 
annuals — produced,  which  would  put  the  most  gorgeous 
example  of  a  summer  bedding  garden  to  shame,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessing  the  advantage  of  being  showy 
and  interesting  from  early  spring  until  winter  sets  in 
in  earnest. 

Too  often  do  we  see  in  gardens,  where  they  say  they 
go  in  for  hardy  plants,  what  is  called  an  herbaceous 
plant  border  assigned  to  them — a  straight,  flat,  unin¬ 
teresting  spot,  where  the  plants  have  the  very  least 
chance  of  showing  themselves  to  advantage.  "With  Mr. 
Barber  this  course  has  been  studiously  avoided,  and  the 
garden  planned  for  the  hardy  flowers  so  as  to  have 
beauty  in  itself,  and  afford  proper  advantages  for  the 
display  of  the  plants  according  to  their  natural  habits. 
To  this  end  Mr.  Odell  has  worked  for  seven  years,  and 
yet  he  has  other  and  great  improvements  in  contem¬ 
plation,  although  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  visitor  to 
suggest  much  improvement.  Most  of  the  borders  have 
curved  edges,  shrubs  at  the  back,  rockeries  here  and 
there  to  vary  the  surface  line,  and  good  spaces  of 
smooth  lawn  in  front. 

The  Poppies  now  form  striking  objects  with  their 
large  masses  of  brilliant  flowers,  and  starting  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garden,  they  first  attract  the  eye  with 
the  brilliant  scarlet  and  orange  of  P.  orientale  and 
P.  bracteatum,  the  rich,  red  with  black  centres  of 
P.  umbrosum  and  P.  pavonia,  and  the  white,  yellow 
and  orange  of  P.  alpinum,  P.  nudicaule,  P.  Icelandica, 
and  P.  pilosum.  Next  in  point  of  showiness  come  the 
great  sections  of  Iris,  P peonies,  Pyrethrums,  &c. ,  to  be 
followed  soon  by  the  Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Pent- 
stemons,  and  Antirrhinums.  Columbines,  too,  are 
there  in  all  colours,  from  the  rich  orange-scarlet  to  a 
noble-flowered  pure  white,  which  seems  new  as  a 
variety,  if  not  as  a  species. 

Leading  up  to  the  ornamental  water,  which  has  two 
little  islands  in  it  and  a  bridge  across,  prominent  in 
flower  are  Cistus  florentinus,  planted  here  for  shade  ; 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  Lychnis  visearia  fl.  pi.,  Primula 
japonica,  and  Geum  montana  in  clumps  ;  and  pretty 
specimens  of  Dianthus  alpinus,  Phlox  canadense, 
Cypripedium  spectabile,  C.  parvifiora,  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  Silene  maritima  fl.  pi.,  and  various 
Eryngiums.  On  the  rocky  edge  of  the  ornamental 
water  large  patches  of  Sedum  glaucum,  Antennaria 
tomentosa,  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Saxifraga  umbrosa, 
and  similar  plants  make  a  fine  show  ;  while  on  the 
little  islands  the  handsome  foliage  of  the  common 
Petasites  vulgaris  and  Heracleum  giganteum  rise  noble 
objects  above  the  Forget-me-nots  and  other  plants  with 
which  the  ground  is  covered,  and  among  the  ornamental 
shrubs  and  double  Hawthorns  above  them.  On  one 
bank,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,  is  an  elevated 
rockery  with  Ferns,  among  which  Adiantum  pedatum 
is  flourishing  ;  and  Fritillaria  meleagris  and  the  yellow 
Doronicum  in  large  patches  ;  Melissa  officinalis  aurea, 
with  yellow  variegated  leaves  ;  Geum  coccineum,  very 
showy  ;  and  the  Twayblade  (Listera  ovata)  and  Orchis 
maculata  are  thriving  famously. 

On  the  other  bank  rise  some  noble  examples .  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  while  on  the  neighbouring 
borders  and  rocks  appear  in  great  beauty  Erigeron 
aurantiacum,  a  very  fine  orange  flower  ;  E.  speciosum, 
Senecio  speciosa,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  Iberis  Tenoriana, 
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Glaucum  flavum  (the  Horn  Poppy),  many  fine  species 
of  Iris,  Lupinus  Nootkatensis,  blue,  and  L.  arboreus, 
yellow  ;  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  Dodecatheon  Jeffrey- 
anum,  Silenes,  Armeria  cephalotes,  Lilium  giganteum, 
and  other  Lilies  in  bud  ;  and  in  flower  the  curious 
trailing  Antirrhinum  asarinum,  with  large  whitish 
flowers,  having  all  the  characters  of  Linaria  except  the 
spur.  The  plant  is  still  rare,  although  its  introduction 
dates  back  to  1699.  The  main  rockery,  with  undulating 
walks  among  it,  is  a  very  enjoyable  spot,  all  the  plants 
looking  perfectly  at  home,  thanks  to  the  judgment 
'exercised  in  their  planting.  Among  the  numerous 
things  in  flower  are  many  Rock  Eoses,  Columbines, 
Hypericums,  “Veronicas,  Sedums,  Eosa  rugosa,  E.  r. 
alba,  E.  pyrenaica,  and  other  dwarf  shrubs  ;  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  Centranthus  ruber,  Ononis  rotundifolia, 
Cheiranthus  ochroleucus,  Calycanthus  floridus  (Carolina 
Allspice),  &c.  and  backing  the  whole,  on  an  elevation, 
is  what  may  be  called  a  permanent  sub-tropical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  noble  hardy  plants,  comprising  Pampas 
Grasses,  Ferula  gigantea,  Verbaseum  olympicum, 
Scotch  Thistles,  -Polygonum  cuspidatum,  Hollyhocks, 
Foxgloves,  &c. 

Marsh  plants  and  bulbs  are  also  suitably  provided 
for,  and  a  long  shady  walk,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden,  is  made  still  more  enjoyable  by 
the  presence  of  those  useful  hardy  flowers  which  reign 
in  this  pretty  and  cleverly-arranged  garden,  in  which 
they  yield  flowers  in  profusion,  beginning  with  the 
spring  bulb  garden  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Narcissi, 
Chionodoxa,  Seilla,  Tulips,  Anemones,  Eanunculi,  &c., 
which  were  charming  a  while  ago,  and  continuing 
without  intermission,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as 
long  as  the  winter  will  permit  flowers  to  expand.  In 
some  instances  permanent  bedding  is  attempted  with 
much  success  by  mingling  various  plants — such  as 
Anemones,  Violas,  and  other  subjects,  flowering  at 
different  seasons — with  dwarf  bushes  of  Eosa  polyantha 
and  other  species  of  Eose,  a  good  succession  of  all  sorts 
of  things  being  kept  up  in  the  store  and  seed  pans  in 
frames,  ready  to  supply  any  threatened  defect  in  this  or 
any  other  part  of  the  garden. 

Nor  is  the  culture  of  plants  under  glass  neglected, 
for  here  we  have  a  good  Tea  Rose  house,  some  houses 
for  growing  Ferns,  flowers  and  plants  for  indoor 
decoration,  and  a  few  good  Orchids,  having  in  bloom 
two  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossise,  Cypripedium  barbatum 
grandiflorum  and  C.  niveum,  Saecolabium  ampullaceum, 
Maxillaria  tenuifolia,  with  a  fine  mass  of  Bougainvillea 
glabra  on  the  back  wall.  Mr.  Barber’s  garden  is  one 
which  would  delight  any  lover  of  flowers,  and  in  which 
the  hardy  plant  gardener  might  get  some  happy  hints 
in  planting  and  general  arrangement. 

- - - 

HOLLYDALE  AND  ITS  TREES. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  a  rather  secluded  spot 
opposite  the  grounds  of  Keston  Lodge  is  Hollydale, 
one  of  the  Kentish  properties  of  Earl  Derby.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  charming  place,  the  well-planned  lakes,  shady 
woodland  paths,  and  numerous  rare  trees  and  shrubs 
all  combining  to  render  it  as  pleasant  a  retreat  as 
could  well  be  desired,  and  certainly  what  one  could 
hardly  expect  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  metropolis. 
Some  of  the  trees  here  to  be  seen,  and  thriving  with 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  are  such  as  are  rarely  seen 
outside  the  walls  of  a  botanic  garden,  and  include 
such  choice  and  desirable  subjects  as  the  Umbrella 
Tree  (Magnolia  U  mbrella  or  M.  tripetala),  the  Manna 
or  Flowering  Ash  (Fraxinus  Ornus),  Catalpa  bigno- 
noides,  and  the  Mexican  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium 
mexicanum). 

This  Manna  Ash  is  one  of  those  trees  that  are  far 
too  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens  and  grounds,  and  for 
what  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  for  it  is  quite 
hardy,  easily  grown,  non-fastidious  as  to  soil  and 
situation,  and  withal  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  Hailing  from  Southern 
Europe,  the  Manna  Ash  was  brought  to  this  country 
fully  a  century  and  a  half  ago  (in  1730),  so  it  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  it  should  still  be  so  rare  in  our 
woods  and  shrubberies  ;  but  when  better  known,  and 
its  value  in  an  ornamental  aspect  fully  appreciated, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  largely  used  in 
the  decoration  of  our  lawns  and  parks.  The  Hollydale 
specimen  is  about  35  ft.  in  height,  with  a  stem  girthing 
1  ft.  7  ins.  and  3  ft.  11  ins.  at  3  ft.  and  5  ft.  from 
the  ground-level,  and  a  spread  of  branches  covering  a 
diameter  of  fully  27  ft.  It  is  well  and  regularly 
branched,  with  a  nicely  rounded  head,  and  when  laden 
with  its  conspicuous  panicles  of  cream-white  flowers  i? 
as  pretty  as  it  is  unusual.  The  soil  in  which  it  is 


growing  is  of  a  fair  quality,  being  a  dampish  loam 
resting  at  no  great  depth  on  a  bed  of  rough  gravel. 

Hard  by  it  is  a  well-furnished  and  fair-sized  specimen 
of  the  Mulberry  (Morus  nigra),  and  which,  when  laden 
with  its  conspicuous  fruit,  is  by  no  means  an  unorna¬ 
mental  occupant  of  the  position  it  so  well  fills.  The 
height  is  25  ft.,  and  diameter  of  spread  of  branches  39 
ft.,  while  the  somewhat  contorted  and  leaning  stem 
girths  4  ft.  8  ins.  at  a  yard  up. 

Growing  on  the  lawn,  almost  in  front  of  Hollydale 
House,  is  a  giant  specimen  of  the  Indian  Bean  (Catalpa 
bignonoides,  or  Syringrefolia),  a  specimen  that  I  have 
only  noted  one  equal  to  in  the  beautiful  tree  in  the 
grounds  at  Baronhill,  in  the  wind-swept  Isle  of  Anglesey. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  so  distinct  and  ornamental  a  tree 
is  not  more  frequently  seen  gracing  the  margins  of  our 
woods,  or  as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn,  or  con¬ 
tiguous  to  drives  and  walks  !  The  tree  under  notice  is 
fully  40  ft.  in  height,  girths  3  ft.  1  in.  and  3  ft.  at  a 
yard  and  5  ft.  from  the  ground  respectively,  and  has  a 
spread  of  branches  covering  a  ground  space  of  35  ft.  in 
diameter.  Unfortunately,  this  tree  was  planted  in  too 
close  proximity  to  a  far-spreading  Beech  and  an  unusu¬ 
ally  fastigiate  specimen  of  the  deciduous  Cypress, 
the  result  being  that  the  branches  have  been  slightly 
crippled,  and  pruning  has,  reluctantly  enough,  had  to 
be  resorted  to.  When  in  full  flower,  few  trees  have  a 
more  ornamental  appearance  than  the  Indian  Bean,  for 
what  with  the  large,  downy  under-surfaced  leaves  and 
wealth  of  white  flowers  tinged  with  violet  and  speckled 
with  purple  and  yellow  in  the  throat,  it  is  as  unusual 
as  it  is  desirable  and  interesting. 

The  Mexican  deciduous  Cypress  above  alluded  to  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  its  kind  to  be  seen 
in  this  country,  for,  unfortunately,  everywhere  in  the 
British  Isles  does  not  suit  the  semi-tender  constitution 
of  this  most  distinct  of  Conifers.  It  is  35  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  straight  and  well-rounded  trunk  which  girths 
3  ft.  3  ins.  at  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  has  a  branch- 
spread  of  some  15  ft.  in  diameter.  I  know  of  no  other 
Conifer  that  is  so  delicately  beautiful  as  the  one  in 
question,  none  that  in  autumn  changes  to  such  a  lovely 
golden  red  its  light,  fresh,  pea-green  foliage  of  the 
summer,  and  none  that  is  better  adapted  for  adorning  a 
shady,  well-chosen  spot  on  the  green  sward  of  the  lawn 
or  park.  The  deciduous  or  Bald  Cypress  (T.  distichum)  is 
here  likewise,  represented  by  a  fairly  good  and  gracefully 
grown  specimen,  of  fully  40  ft.  in  height.  It  is  in  a  fairly 
good  state  of  health,  although  the  position  it  occupies  is 
not  sufficiently  damp  for  its  perfoct  development.  Where 
I  have  noticed  the  deciduous  Cypress  to  succeed  best  is 
along  the  banks  of  lakes  or  streams,  and  where  its  roots 
can  come  in  contact  with  water.  In  such  a  place  too, 
the  curious  protuberances  which  rise  from  the  roots  are 
most  frequently  developed,  and  much  less  so  where 
the  tree  is  growing  under  ordinary  conditions,  as 
regards  dampness  of  soil.  In  lawn  specimens  too— and 
this  is  the  case  with  the  Hollydale  tree — the  repeated 
use  of  the  scythe  and  mowing  machine  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  these  protuberances  from  appearing  above 
ground.  The  deciduous  Cypress  is  a  tree  of  great 
beauty,  the  soft,  feathery  foliage,  which  during  summer 
is  of  a  bright  pleasing  green,  slowly  changing  as  autumn 
advances  to  a  sombre  red,  rendering  it  of  unusual 
beauty,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  majority  of  our 
woodland  trees. 

Conspicuous  on  the  lawn,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  latter  tree,  is  a  far-branched  specimen  of  the 
Thorn  or  False  Acacia  (Eobinia  Pseudacacia),  and 
which  when  in  full  flower  is  a  treat  both  rich  and  rare. 
This  noble  tree  is  71  ft.  in  height,  and  with  a  well-rounded 
bole  which  girths  8  ft.  at  breast  ghih,  the  branches 
covering  a  spread  of  fully  54  ft.  The  axillary  racemes 
of  pinky  white  flowers  are  borne  in  the  richest  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  impart  to  the  tree  during  summer  a  wealth 
of  glory  for  which  we  might  in  vain  search  for  an  equal. 
This  fine  tree  is  by  no  means  the  largest  of  its  kind  at 
Hollydale,  for  two  others,  although  not  so  ornamental 
or  evenly  branched,  have  stems  of  huge  proportions 
when  compared  with  that  above  described.  Both  trees 
are  growing  on  the  roadside,  within  the  park,  almost 
opposite  Keston  Lodge,  and  are  of  the  following 
dimensions  : — No.  1,  height  78  ft.,  girth  of  stem  at 
a  yard  from  the  ground,  14  ft.  10  ins.;  diameter  of 
branch-spread,  54  ft.  The  other  has  a  stem  girthing 
at  3  ft.  and  5  ft.  up,  11  ft.  8  ins.  and  11  ft.  7  ins. 
respectively,  and  contains  110  ft.  of  measurable  timber. 
The  bark  on  these  trees  is  unusually  rough,  and  the  stems 
buttressed,  and  one  has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the 
wind  or  other  accident. 

The  Umbrella  Tree  (Magnolia  Umbrella  or  M. 
tripetala)  is  rarely  seen  in  good  form  in  this  country, 
yet  a  healthy-foliaged,  sweetly-flowered  plant  occupie3 


a  rather  prominent  position  outside  the  walls  of  the 
garden.  For  its  unusually  large  leaves  this  distinct 
tree  is,  perhaps,  most  remarkable,  some  of  these, 
of  which  I  took  measurements,  being  as  much  as 
15  ins.  long  by  7  ins.  in  width.  Of  the  heart-leaved 
Magnolia  (M.  cordata)  there  are  two  fast-growing  and 
large  specimens,  one  of  which  is  52  ft.  in  height, 
girths  5  ft.  11  ins.  at  a  yard  up,  and  sends  out  its 
branches  so  as  to  cover  a  ground  space  of  45  ft.  in 
diameter.  Flowers  are  produced  on  both  trees  in  the 
richest  profusion,  these  being  of  a  greenish  white 
without,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  It  is  an  interesting 
tree,  and  one  that  is  well  worthy  of  a  far  greater 
amount  of  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster)  stands  boldly  out 
in  the  park  fronting  the  house,  the  contorted  stem 
and  branches,  and  which  is  half  the  beauty  of  the  tree, 
imparting  even  to  young  specimens  an  old  and  hoary 
appearance.  “Umbrella-headed”  describes  well  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Cluster  Pine,  as  seen  growing 
in  this  country,  and  the  tree  in  question  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  the  stem  being  destitute  of  branches  three- 
fourths  its  length,  with  simply  a  dense  cluster  of 
foliage  at  the  top.  At  a  yard  from  the  ground  the 
stem-girth  is  6  ft.  6  ins.,  and  the  total  height  is  57  ft. 
Of  that  distinct  and  highly  ornamental  tree,  the  cut¬ 
leaved  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa  laciniata),  there  are  two 
stately  and  well-placed  specimens,  one  being  planted 
on  the  bank  of  either  lake.  In  this  form  the  leaves 
are  finely  divided,  thus  imparting  to  the  whole  tree  an 
unusually  light  and  airy  appearance.  The  largest  is 
45  ft.  in  heigUt,  has  a  branch-spread  of  45  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  a  bole  girthing  6  ft.  at  a  yard  from  the 
ground. 

The  Purple  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea)  shows 
off  to  perfection  its  usually  neat  habit  and  deep  purple 
foliage,  which  contrasts  so  pleasingly  with  the  sombre 
green  of  a  fair-sized  specimen  of  the  common  Yew 
growing  in  close  proximity  to  it.  It  is  planted  on  an 
island  in  one  of  the  lakes,  in  company  with  as 
wretched  and  distorted  a  tree  of  the  Weeping  Ash 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  A  pretty  but  accidental 
combination  and  contrast  is  afforded  here  in  spring  by 
the  presence  of  a  huge  specimen  of  the  White  Poplar 
(Populus  alba)  immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  Beech, 
the  greyish  foliage  of  the  one  showing  off  to  perfection 
the  coppery  purple  of  the  other.  This  White  Poplar 
is,  when  suitably  placed,  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  and 
one  also  that  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  which  attains  to 
giant  proportions.  The  largest  at  Hollydale  is  82  ft. 
in  height,  girths  8  ft.  10  ins.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  contains  97  ft.  of  wood. 

The  Lebanon  Cedar  (Cedrus  Libani)  thrives  here,  as 
it  does  all  over  the  estate,  to  perfection,  one  specimen 
growing  on  the  green  sward  near  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  which  is  visible  from  the  lawn,  having  a 
branch-spread  of  72  ft.,  and  a  stem  girthing  11  ft.  2  ins. 
at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  It  is  in  perfect  health,  as 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  abundance  of  rich  green 
foliage,  with  which  the  far-spreading  branches  are  so 
well  clothed.  Close  to  the  little  gate,  and  alongside 
the  path  leading  from  the  yard  to  the  lake,  is  a  giant 
specimen  of  the  Elm.  At  a  yard  up  the  stem  measures 
12  ft.  in  girth,  and  contains  of  measurable  timber 
213  ft.  The  total  height  is  89  ft.,  and  the  branch- 
spread  81  ft.  at  widest  part.  A  Lime  not  far  from  this, 
but  nearer  the  lake,  girths  11  ft.  4  ins.  at  breast  high, 
rises  to  fully  £0  ft.  in  height,  and  the  branches  cover  a 
space  of  61  ft.  in  diameter.  This  is  a  noble  specimen, 
with  a  well-shaped  head,  and  great  wealth  of  the 
richest  foliage. 

Near  to  this — in  fact,  too  close  to  allow  of  its  perfect 
development — is  a  very  graceful  tree  of  the  Weeping 
Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis  pendulifolia  ?),  and 
which  adds  quite’a  charm  to  the  surroundings  from  its 
distinct  habit  and  pretty  foliage.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  common  tree,  and  is  not  included  in  our  latest  standard 
works  on  the  Conifer®.  It  is  35  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
stem  4  ft.  2  ins.  in  girth  at  a  yard  high,  and  a  spread 
of  branches  covering  a  space  upwards  of  30  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  branches  droop  regularly  around  the 
tree,  and  in  a  most  decided  manner,  the  long  weeping 
spray  hanging  downwards  for  several  feet,  and  im¬ 
parting  an  appearance  that  is  as  unusual  as  it  is 
desirable.  In  spring  the  difference  between  the  light, 
fresh,  lively  tints  of  the  young  foliage,  and  sombre, 
almost  Yew-green  of  the  Alder  leaves,  is  both  striking 
and  pretty,  and  particularly  so  as  displayed  by  the 
weeping  branches. 

The  Norway  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa)  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  line  of  beautiful  trees,  which  grow  near 
the  lake,  almost  opposite  Keston  Lodge.  These  are 
very  uniform  in  size,  the  average  height  being  78  ft. , 
and  the  stem  girth  at  3  ft.  up  8  ft.  2  ins. — A.  D. 

Webster. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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GardeningNotes  from  Ireland. 

Cypress  Grove. 

Tills  fine  old  place  takes  its  name  from  a  former  pretty 
extensive  planting  of  Cypress  trees,  which  time  and 
the  rigours  of  the  climate  have  reduced  to  a  few  Ivy- 
clad,  hoary-crowned  representatives.  The  place  is  the 
residence  of  J.  T.  King,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  being  taste¬ 
fully  planted,  and  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dublin  Mountains,  is  considered  —  from  a  landscape 
point  of  view— most  charmingly  located.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  glass,  which  includes  Peach 
houses,  vineries,  stove,  greenhouse,  Melon-house,  and 
conservatory.  The  Peach  houses  are  planted  with  some 
of  the  fine  old  sorts,  such  as  Noblesse,  Royal  George, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  as  well  as  some  newer  kinds,  among 
which  there  is  a  very  promising  young  tree  of  Rivers' 
Early  York.  All  the  trees  are  carrying  a  splendid  crop, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  old  Nectarines, 
are  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Marechal  Niel  Roses. 

Cypress  Grove  was  famous  for  several  years  for  the 
extraordinary  fine  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  there  pro¬ 
duced,  and  in  this  house  are  two  plants  taken  from  the 
old  champion  plant,  the  blooms  from  which  used  to 
create  such  a  sensation  when  put  up  for  exhibition  at 
the  shows  of  the  Royal  Horieultural  Society  of  Ireland. 
The  old  tree  is  now  only  a  wreck,  one  branch  re¬ 
maining  out  of  many  which  formerly  covered  a  large 
space. 

The  Stove,  &c. 

The  stove  contains  the  usual  description  of  plants  to 
be  met  with  in  such  structures,  conspicuous  .among 
them  being  fine  plants  in  flower  of  Brugmansia  Knightii, 
Musas,  Bougainvilleas,  various  species  of  Abutilons, 
Allamandas,  &c.  In  a  supplementary  stove  there  is  a 
fine  plant  of  Monstera  deliciosa,  which  is  now  showing 
quantities  of  fruit.  Here,  too,  is  a  fine  specimen,  fully 
5  ft.  through,  of  Gardenia  radicans,  and  still  bearing 
many  of  its  beautiful  double  blossoms.  Among  some 
other  forms  of  Orchids,  I  noticed  the  terrestrial  one, 
known  as  Disa  grandiflora.  Although  this  is  found  to 
be  sometimes  a  difficult  subject  to  deal  with,  this  plant 
appeared  healthy,  and  was  throwing  up  five  flowering 
stems. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory,  &c. 
These  two  houses  were  filled  with  various  flowering 
plants,  such  as  well-grown  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  among  the  latter  being  one  which  I  have 
not  hitherto  met  with  ;  it  is  named  Sylvanus,  and  has 
the  calyx  well  reflexed  ;  the  corolla  is  of  unusual  size, 
measuring  fully  3  ins.  across.  The  kitchen  garden  is 
fully  stocked  with  almost  everything  required  in  the  way 
of  vegetables.  The  wall  trees  are  yielding  fine  crops  of 
fruit,  while  standard  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  loaded, 
as  also  are  all  sorts  of  fruit  bushes. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

Maw  flowering  shrubs  of  fine  size  are  to  be  found 
growing  around  a  small  space  of  flower  ground  in 
grass,  which  in  a  measure  is  sheltered  by  a  magnificent 
copper  Beech.  In  front  and  around  this  tree  are  well- 
grown  clumps  of  scarlet  Thorn,  white  Thorn,  Berberis 
Darwinii,  and  scarlet  Horse  Chestnut,  all  of  which  look 
well  in  contrast  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  copper 
Beech.  In  a  well-sheltered  position  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Buddlea  globosa,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  14  ft.  or 
15  ft.  through,  with  foliage  from  the  ground  upwards, 
and  a  mass  of  bloom  all  over.  The  bedding  has  been 
tastefully  arranged,  and  will  by-and-bye  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  designer,  Mr.  Mooney,  the  gardener,  as 
well  as  hi3  employer. 

Fruit  Prospects. 

The  abundance  of  fruit  I  saw  at  Cypress  Grove,  and 
what  I  have  already  noticed  in  other  localities, 
confirms  the  opinion  that  the  fruit  crop  in  Ireland 
will  be  a  large  one  this  year,  provided  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  is  kept  free  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 
Green-fly,  black-fly,  and  maggots  are  already  playing 
sad  havoc  on  fruit  trees,  more  especially  on  walls,  and 
if  these  are  not  got  rid  of  in  time,  the  fruit  will  be 
stunted  and  prematurely  matured.  In  many  gardens 
I  am  aware  there  is  not  sufficient  help  given  to  look 
after  these  things,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  insect 
pests  will  be  left  to  run  their  short  but  destructive 
course,  to  the  great  injury  of  both  trees  and  fruit. 

Sulphide  of  Potassium. 

This  has  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  mildew  on 
plants,  but  I  believe  very  little  is  known  as  to  whether 
it  has  been  used  to  any  great  extent  for  that  purpose. 


I  used  it  last  year  on  Roses,  but  had  to  resort  to  the 
old  sulphur  remedy,  as  what  I  got  for  sulphide  of 
potassium  had  no  effect  in  banishing  the  mildew.  I 
find  a  case  mentioned  in  a  late  issue  of  an  American 
contemporary,  where  it  is  stated  that  20,000  young 
Rose  plants  in  a  greenhouse  became  infested  with  mildew 
to  an  alarming  extent,  when  they  were  treated  to  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  which  was  delivered  through  a 
syringe  having  a  fine  rose.  This  account  states  that 
the  mildew  was  at  once  destroyed.  If  a  result  such  as 
this  could  be  depended  upon  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  slow  action  of  sulphur. 

The  Strabane  Show. 

This  exhibition,  which  comes  off  at  Strabane  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  July,  promises  to  be  of  very  great 
interest  this  year  ;  and  no  wonder,  when  we  consider 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  programme.  It 
embraces  dogs,  poultry,  pigeons,  cage  birds,  rabbits, 
flowers,  butter,  bees,  honey,  a  horse-jumping  com¬ 
petition,  and  home  industries.  Last  year  the  show 
was  a  success,  and  with  a  most  influential  committee 
and  £500  to  offer  in  prizes,  the  numerous  classes  of 
exhibits  ought  to  make  it  highly  successful  once  again. 

The  Armagh  Show. 

Another  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Armagh  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  July,  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  that 
at  Strabane  ;  but  the  entries  are  far  in  excess  of  any 
show  of  the  kind  held  in  recent  years.  Special  classes, 
I  observe,  have  been  arranged  for  cut  flowers,  as  well 
as  for  specimens  of  well-grown  plants,  so  that  both 
amateurs  and  professional  gardeners  will  have  an 
opening  for  displaying  their  abilities  if  they  are 
ambitious  of  doing  so.  Such  efforts  as  these  are  worthy 
examples  to  follow,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
south  of  Ireland,  where  such  displa3Ts  used  to  be  held, 
will  once  more  enter  on  a  useful  course  of  emulation. 
As  I  am  referring  to  shows,  I  think  it  right  to  say 
something  about  the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  that 
exists  among  Rose  growers  who  intended  being  ex¬ 
hibitors  at  the  forthcoming 

Rose  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland, 

Announced  to  take  place  on  the  28th  inst.  They  say 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  Roses  out  of  doors  at  that 
date,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  gardens  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  I  believe  Roses  growm  in  the  open  will  make 
but  a  poor  display  to  select  exhibition  blooms  from  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  "Whatever  chance  southern 
growers  may  have,  they  of  the  north,  who  invariably 
stage  the  finest  Roses,  will  have  none  at  all,  as  I 
believe  it  safe  to  say  that  the  middle  of  July  will  have 
arrived  before  their  blooms  will  be  fit.  Although  June 
is  said  to  be  the  month  of  Roses,  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  best  blooms  come  in  July  ;  and  as  we  want 
the  choicest  kinds  on  the  exhibition  tables,  it  does  not 
look  business-like  to  arrange  for  a  day  that  enables  us 
to  be  entirely  “  too  previous  ”  for  the  best  Roses.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  contrived  to  give  a  large  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  by  a  like  course  of  action,  and  friction 
cannot  be  avoided  so  long  as  the  shows  for  the  year  are 
arranged  in  December  or  January.  The  decisions 
arrived  at  also  are  as  unchangeable  as  “the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,”  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  rulings  of  the  “clerk  of  the  weather.”  If  failure 
is  the  measure  to  be  meted  out  to  the  society  at  their 
next  Rose  show,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  them  to 
exercise  in  future  a  little  more  regard  for  the  weather 
difficulties  which  growers  have  to  contend  with.  —  IF.  D. 

Fields  of  Flowers  in  Ireland. 

There  are  many  delightful  sights  for  the  tourist — who 
is  also  a  florist — in  Ireland  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  without  saying  anything  of  the 
majestic  grandeur  of  its  mountains  and  marine  cliffs, 
or  the  quiet,  sublime  seclusion  of  its  many  lakes  and 
lonely  shaded  rivulets— so  composing  and  refreshing  a 
retreat  for  the  men  of  bustle  and  business.  Recently  I 
was  driving  near  Fithard,  some  half  dozen  miles  from 
here,  close  to  the  residence  of  Captain  Barton  Grove, 
and  a  whole  hill-side  of  purple-blue— wild  Hyacinths 
by  the  million — wTafted  on  the  breeze  their  delightfully 
sweet  aroma  ;  a  sight  worth  going  a  long  distance  to 
sniff  and  see.  Nearer  this  town  was  another  field  of 
common  Irish  Orchis.  I  have  several  meadows  at 
present  a  brilliant  picture,  dotted  all  over  with  the 
white  Ox-eyed  Daisy,  as  large  as  I  have  seen  them  in 
Covent  Garden,  the  land  being  rich.  It  is  curious  there 
are  no  Yellows  to  my  knowledge  in  Munster,  and  none 
either  in  Leinster.  One  of  the  floral  sights  of  Ireland 
at  present  are  the  Rhododendrons  at  Glenstal  Castle, 
Limerick. —  JF.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


Double  Pyrethrums. 

Permit  me  to  support  the  note  on  this  subject  of  your 
able  correspondent  Mr.  Murphy,  in  your  issue  of  June 
9th.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  their  value 
for  cut  purposes,  particularly  the  single  sorts,  as  they 
last  much  longer  when  cut  than  any  other  kind. 
Ladies  invariably  prefer  the  single,  as  being  “  so  much 
lighter  and  graceful  " — that  is  the  verdict  of  visiting  as 
well  as  the  ladies  residing  here.  My  instructions  now 
are  to  discard  all  save  single  varieties.  For  exhibition 
purposes,  however,  the  doubles  must  take  precedence, 
being,  1  think,  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than 
singles,  and  are  certainly  as  worthy  of  prizes  as  Asters. 
Compilers  of  schedules  take  the  hint  and  introduce  a 
class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  two  of  each  sort, 
dressed  with  their  own  foliage,  in  those  districts 
where  shows  are  held  during  the  flowering  period  of 
Pyrethrums,  and  I  venture  to  predict  the  number  of 
entries  will  prove  the  soundness  of  the  new  depar¬ 
ture. — R.  Weller,  Glenstal  Castle. 
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NOTES  ON  NORTH  HEREFORD. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  landscape  in  this  district 
shows  it  to  be  of  an  undulating  character — hill  and  dale 
and  wooded  slope,  abounding  with  admirable  diversity 
on  every  side.  True,  the  hills  are  not  defined  like  those 
of  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Brecon,  Radnor,  and 
Shropshire,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  by  no  means 
the  less  inferior  in  the  beautifying  of  the  landscape. 
Standing  on  the  summit  of  one  of  these  tumuli,  the 
scene  on  all  hands  reminds  one  of  the  awful  convulsions 
of  antiquity.  The  "Welsh  Mountains,  away  in  the 
background  to  the  westward  too  evidently  denote  the 
probable  centre  of  disturbance,  whose  fitful  influence 
spread  far  and  wide  in  writhing  contortions  to  form 
the  now  picturesque  face  of  nature.  The  Silurian 
system  lay  slumbering  in  peaceful  repose  thousands  of 
ages,  with  its  coeval  fauna  turned  into  similar  condition 
as  itself.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  its  thousands  of 
feet  was  precipitated  from  the  ochreous  ocean,  and  its 
ganoids,  of  fearful  aspect  and  immense  size,  petrified  in 
its  formation.  The  age  of  coal  formation,  with  its 
giant  Lycopods,  Calamites,  and  enormous  tree 
Ferns  came  and  passed.  The  oolite  and  the  chalk  had 
come  and  gone,  and,  probably,  the  dawn  of  the  tertiary 
had  began — ere  the  terrible  volcanic  age  began  to 
vomit  up  its  molten  trap  basalt  and  granite  in  wild 
confusion  in  the  neighbouring  Cambrian  Mountains. 

The  carboniferous  formation  has  been  charred, 
leaving  it  in  the  form  of  anthracite — a  coal  used  in 
this  district  for  horticultural  purposes  on  account  of  its 
superior  heating,  as  well  as  smokeless  qualities.  All 
the  other  systems,  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  Silurian,  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  time.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  the 
geological  formation  of  this  district,  and  perhaps  on 
that  account  the  cause  of  the  inferior  orchard  crops 
may  have  some  connection  with  it.  The  district,  too, 
is  celebrated  in  having,  it  is  said,  the  most  entire  part 
of  Offa’s  Dyke  within  its  bounds  at  Lyonshall  Park. 
This  dyke  was  built  by  King  Offa — the  same  who  built 
Hereford  Cathedral,  and  murdered  Ethelbert — as  a 
boundary  between  the  Britons  and  Anglo-Saxons.  It 
extended  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Severn,  and  unlike 
the  Roman  dykes,  apparently,  was  not  strengthened 
by  fortifications.  According  to  a  small  tablet  on  the 
roadside  leading  from  Kington  to  Knighton,  and  at  a 
point  where  this  dyke  crossed,  it  was  built  in  the  year 
757,  a.d.  Lyonshall  Castle,  also  an  old  ruin,  is  in  this 
district,  and  much  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  local 
antiquarians,  little  respect  is  paid  to  its  preservation. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  whose  reedy  water  is 
swarming  with  perch,  a  fish  particularly  prevalent  in 
the  district.  This  was  the  residence  of  "William  II. — 
Rufus — by  whom  it  was  built,  it  is  said.  Kington,  the 
capital  of  North  Hereford,  is  a  most  picturesque  little 
town,  and  when  viewed  from  the  surrounding  high 
grounds,  nestled  in  the  valley  of  the  Arrow,  a 
tributary  of  the  Wye,  it  looks  as  if  the  wild  winter 
tempest  had  no  power  to  piour  down  its  fury  upon  it. 

Horticulture  is  well  represented  in  the  locality,  as 
well  as  many  exquisite  residences,  but  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  I  am  soiry  to  say,  most  of  them  are 
undermanned,  and  an  occasional  one  here  and  there,  like 
the  ancient  eastern  cities  of  the  plain,  lie  buried  in,  not 
the  drift  sand  of  the  desert,  but  the  rank  vegetation  of 
the  district. 

The  soil  in  this  district  is  of  a  very  rich  quality — a 
sort  of  heavy  loamy  clay — consequently  rendering 
garden  and  farm  -work  a  very  laborious  undertaking. 
The  greatest  disadvantage  to  gardeners  and  farmers  who 
have  to  do  with  soil  of  this  nature,  lies  in  the  difficulty 
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seeds  have  in  getting  their  heads  through  if  the  season 
should  turn  out  a  dry  one.  Once  up,  and  with  a  good 
hold  of  the  soil,  uncommon  results  are  the  general 
consequence,  with  not  only  garden  crops,  hut  field 
produce  as  well. 

"What  took  my  attention  most  were  the  Roses  and 
Coniferce.  The  Rose  is  apparently  at  home  here,  and 
truly  it  has  at  any  rate  the  merits  of  being  as_  prolific 
in  growth  and  inflorescence  as  its  common  associates — 
the  Thistle  and  Shamrock — have  in  their  native  homes. 
In  every  cottage  garden  a  plot  is  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  which  generally 
is  budded  by  the  possessor  himself.  The  standard 
form  seems  to  predominate  here,  and,  indeed,  little 
room  remains  for  astonishment  when  the  almost 
unexcelled  splendour  of  the  plants  presents  itself  to 
the  admiration  even  of  those  who  are  constitutionally 
averse  to  that  style  of  cultivation; 

The  Coniferce  do  equally  well  here  also.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  and  luxuriance  of  these  as  a  whole,  show  at  a 
glance  that  the  soil  is  congenial  to  their  requirements. 
Thujas  of  kinds,  Thujopsis,  Taxodiums  and  .Juniperus 
planted  only  twenty  years  ago,  well  nigh  approach  a 
height  of  30  ft.,  proportionately  furnished  to  the  sod. 
Sequoias,  too,  seem  to  enjoy  the  soil,  as  do  the 
Araucarias,  which  produce  their  Artichoke-like  cones  in 
abundance.  The  Picea  and  Pinus  of  varieties  testify 
by  their  shining  glaucous  green  that  they  take 
uncommonly  kindly  to  the  soil.  Strange  to  say,  these 
strong  and  soft  growths  produced  annually  very  seldom 
suffer  from  the  rigours  of  frost,  yet  the  climate  does  not 
differ  much,  if  any  at  all,  from  that  of  some  parts  of 
North  Britain. 

Besides  these  few  remarks,  it  may  not  be  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  say  that  the  garden  Anemone  grows  in  this 
locality  most  magnificently,  producing  heads  of  double 
flowers  of  almost  every  shade,  more  analogous  in  size 
to  “  Pceony  Roses  ”  than  the  Windflower.  It  is  truly 
beautiful  to  gaze  upon  beds  of  this  splendid  spring 
flower  when  in  its  glory,  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  end  of  May.  All  this  time  they  flower  here 
continuously.  They  come  readily  from  seed,  and  any 
person  who  has  not  already  got  this  spring  flower 
should  not  remain  any  longer  without  becoming 
possessed  of  it. — D.  Chisholm. 

- - 

GLOXINIAS  AT  MAID  A  VALE. 

The  spotted  varieties  of  this  popular  plant  are  evidently 
most  in  favour  at  the  present  day.  Formerly,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  accustomed  to  see  the  spotted  strain 
beautiful  indeed,  but  the  flowers  so  large  as  to  be 
altogether  wanting  in  substance,  and  consequently  not 
very  durable.  At  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.’s  Pine  Apple 
Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  this  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
overcome,  as  well  as  the  original  horizontal  or  drooping 
habit  of  the  flowers  of  the  wild  plant.  We  failed  to 
observe  a  single  specimen  of  this  type,  all  the  hlooms 
being  erect  and  regular  in  outline,  with  a  wide  open 
tube.  The  spotted  flowers  are  said  to  have  originated 
by  the  use  of  Sinningia  guttata  as  one  of  the  parents. 
The  habit  of  this  subject  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  S.  speciosa,  from  which  the  plants  popularly 
termed  Gloxinias  have  been  derived  ;  and  in  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.’s  strain  the  plants  are  exceedingly  dwarf 
in  habit,  while  the  leaves  are  all  confined  to  the  base  of 
the  very  short  stem,  allowing  the  flowers  free  play  to 
grow  straight  upwards.  In  the  old  type  the  blooms 
frequently  have  a  great  struggle  to  get  clear  of  the 
foliage.  This  dwarfness  of  habit  enables  the  grower  to 
dispense  with  staking,  an  operation  that  used  to  be 
imperative,  especially  if  the  plants  had  to  be  moved  any 
distance,  or  taken  to  an  exhibition. 

We  noticed  many  distinct  varieties  of  a  new  type 
that  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  more  especially  to  S. 
guttata.  The  lobes  of  the  lamina  have  a  ground-colour, 
or  a  broad  zone  of  some  particular  shade,  with  a  broad 
white  margin,  and  one  or  both  of  these  colours  are 
dotted,  spotted  or  marbled  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  with  a  perfectly  distinct  shade  of  colour.  For 
instance,  the  body  colour  in  one  case  was  violet-crimson, 
spotted  with  clear  violet  on  a  white  margin,  while  the 
throat  was  rose.  Another  was  scarlet  with  a  purple 
throat,  and  white  margin,  spotted  with  rose.  Different 
from  these  was  another  type  with  violet  segments, 
marbled  with  a  much  deeper  tint  of  the  same  colour, 
and  white  all  round  the  margin.  Akin  to  these  is  a 
type  in  which  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  simply 
heavily  marbled  and  spotted,  and  the  margin  white. 
The  limb  of  the  corolla,  although  frequently  consisting 
of  from  six  to  eight  segments,  was  of  moderate  size 
and  of  good  substance. 

The  older  strain  was  finely  dotted  rather  than  spotted, 


and  is  plentifully  represented  amongst  the  others, 
together  with  seifs  in  various  shades,  such  as  white, 
rose,  scarlet,  violet,  and  dark  velvety  purple  in  great 
variety.  The  dotted  ones  are,  however,  entremely 
attractive,  and  together  with  the  spotted  ones  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  collection.  In  some  cases  the 
tube  was  dotted  all  over  with  small  rosy  specks  on  a 
white  ground,  while  the  limb  was  dotted  with  violet  on 
a  pure  white  ground.  This  type  was  represented  in 
various  shades  of  colour,  and  was  occasionally  very 
attractively  marbled.  Some  of  the  dotted  varieties 
also  possessed  a  distinct  zone  ;  and  others  had  the  zone 
of  some  dark  colour,  such  as  rose,  violet,  scarlet,  with 
the  usual  white  margin.  A  singular  curiosity  and  a 
desirable  one  had  small  erect  flowers  with  a  white  tube, 
shaded  with  rose  on  the  inner  face  only,  while  the  limb 
was  reddish  scarlet,  with  a  broad,  pale  blue  margin — - 
on  the  whole  a  singular  combination  of  colour  indeed. 
None  of  the  varieties  were  named  when  we  inspected 
them,  although  more  deserving  of  it  than  many  that 
have  been  so  at  various  times,  both  here  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  whole  were  pleasingly  arranged  with 
plants  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 
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The  Season  and  Fruit  Crops. — From  what 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  it  would  appear  that  the  fine 
crops  of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  which  were  expected  to  he  in 
such  abundance  this  season,  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
Grubs,  which  are  ruinous  to  Apple  trees,  seem  to  be 
very  general  and  most  destructive  by  their  depredations 
on  the  foliage  this  year.  It  is  impracticable  to  eradicate 
them  by  hand-picking,  and  many  trees  no  doubt  will 
suffer  severely  this  season  and  will  he  injured  for  years 
to  come.  We  notice  that  trees  which  were  heavily 
cropped  last  year,  in  many  cases  overdone,  are  hearing 
lightly  this  season  ;  there  are,  however,  certain  kinds 
of  Apples  which  rarely  ever  fail,  and  to  such  one  must 
look  for  supplies.  The  kinds  which  seem  to  set  best  are 
Stirling  Castle,  King  of  Pippins,  Lord  Suffield,  and 
others  of  the  Codlin  class,  and  when  collections  are 
planted  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  the 
kinds  indicated.  The  long  period  of  easterly  winds, 
which  have  been  so  common  and  of  such  very  severe 
character,  have  had  a  very  untoward  effect  on  all  kinds 
of  vegetation  ;  and  among  fruits  in  our  district  Apples 
and  Plums  have  suffered  most,  while  Cherries  are  very 
abundant.  We  do  not  ever  remember  seeing  small 
fruits,  Currants  especially,  promising  so  favourably  as 
at  the  present  time  ;  Gooseberries  are  plentiful,  but 
have  been  thinned  by  the  continuous  frost  and  easterly 
winds.  Apricots,  which  were  so  promising  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  were  thinned  very  much  and  the  crop 
is  poor.  Strawberries  are  likely  to  be  fairly  plentiful, 
but  on  a  number  of  kinds  the  crop  will  be  rather  light; 
President  is  the  most  promising  kind  we  have  seen  this 
year,  both  for  forcing  and  in  the  open  ground.  Where 
plants  are  strong,  and  mulching  has  been  carefully  done, 
fine  fruit  may  be  expected,  as  copious  rains  have  fallen 
at  a  most  favourable  time,  washing  the  nourishment 
down  to  the  roots.  Slugs  have  had  the  best  of  weather 
for  increasing  their  species,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a 
dusting  of  soot  were  given  under  the  foliage  and  at  the 
crowns,  as  the  dislodgment  of  them  now  will  save  much 
of  the  best  of  the  crop.  In  northern  and  late  districts 
the  earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  get  the 
necessary  supply  of  runners  for  forcing  ;  it  is  believed 
by  some  that  they  should  be  taken  from  runners  saved 
from  last  autumn.  Knowing  what  can  be  done  in 
some  of  the  coldest  districts  in  the  kingdom,  we  have 
found  that  young  vigorous  runners  of  the  current  season 
are  by  far  the  best  for  forcing,  and  this  season  our  stock 
of  plants  from  early  runners,  rooted  and  potted  by  the 
middle  of  last  July,  has  been  throughout  all  that  we 
could  desire  for  quantity  and  quality.  Early  ripening  of 
the  crowns  and  complete  rest  are  very  important 
matters. — Caledonian. 

Vegetable  Note3. — It  has  frequently  appeared 
in  print  that  one  cultivator  often  profits  by  the 
experience  of  his  neighbours  by  looking  over  their 
hedges.  We  confess  to  having  noted  mauy  smart  items 
of  practice  by  looking  over  the  marketmen’s  hedges  about 
Fulham  and  other  parts,  during  our  youthful  days,  as 
an  employe  in  a  London  market  concern  ;  and  seldom 
do  we  go  from  home  now  without  something  worth 
noting  is  witnessed  by  looking  over  hedges  and  low 
walls  also.  A  noted  cultivator  lives  in  a  certain  district 
near  us,  who  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  fail  in  any 
department  of  agriculture,  and  often  when  passing 


his  highly  cultivated  fields,  we  have  thought  that 
many  lessons  to  horticulturists  might  be  learnt. 
What  conduces  to  his  success  is  doing  his  work  at  the 
right  moment,  running  no  risks  that  can  be  avoided, 
and  adding  to  this,  deep  tilth  and  judicious  application 
of  manure.  Certainly  all  his  crops  out-distance  his 
neighbours.  Potatos,  Wheat  and  Grass  are  especially 
of  great  excellence  at  present ;  these  are  special  at  all 
times,  and  last  year,  when  other  cultivators  were  be¬ 
wailing  their  Turnip  crops  (though  soil  and  other 
advantages  equal  to  their  successful  neighbours  were  at 
command),  the  produce  of  the  grower  referred  to  was  all 
that  one  could  desire.  Last  March,  while  we  were  daily 
lamenting  the  untoward  weather,  continuous  sleet,  hail 
and  frost  which  affected  materially  all  cultural 
operations,  the  cultivator  whose  success  we  now  record 
had  a  miserable  piece  of  land  to  prepare  for  Potatos  (a 
dozen  acres  or  so),  weeds  of  every  obnoxious  kind  being 
en  masse  all  over  the  ground.  The  usual  means  of 
clearing  was  executed  with  much  haste  and  after  great 
difficulty,  but  we  noticed  one  morning,  when  passing, 
that  the  land  was  in  fair  order  to  receive  the  Potato  sets, 
and  when  we  returned  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  was  under  crop,  men,  horses  and 
ploughs  finishing  up  what  had  been  well  begun  by 
numbers  of  active  hands.  This  was  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  for  more  than  a  fortnight  afterwards  not  a  single 
day  was  dry  or  free  from  downfall  of  some  kind.  But 
the  fact  of  not  losing  one  opportunity  in  manipulating 
and  planting  this  untoward  field  is  showing  its  fruits  to¬ 
day,  in  exhibiting  by  far  the  handsomest  and  most 
promising  Potatos  to  be  seen  in  the  district.  The  work 
of  cleaning  and  earthing-up  has  been  done  on  the  same 
lines  of  expediency,  and  no  doubt  the  reward  so 
well  merited  will  be  forthcoming.  Acting  often  on  the 
lines  of  “delays  being  dangerous”  we  have  advan¬ 
tageously  done  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  ;  as 
example,  during  the  last  week  of  February  last  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  getting  in  the  Onion  and  Parsnip 
crop,  but  for  nearly  four  weeks  there  avas  not  one 
opportunity  of  touching  the  ground.  The  seed  was 
sown,  and  covered  with  fine  soil  mixed  with  a  little 
soot  and  sand,  but  treading  was  out  of  the  question. 
They  have  done  well  hitherto,  and  are  very  promising. 
All  crops  now  look  well,  though  heavy  and  continuous 
rains  have  fallen,  but  bedding  plants  have  had  a  struggle 
for  life. — Caledonian. 

Dielytras. — For  fine  effect  during  June  there  are 
few  plants  in  the  open  ground  that  can  surpass  the 
Dielytras.  Two  long  lines,  acting  as  back  rows  to 
borders,  are  at  present  in  fine  form.  Like  herbaceous 
and  many  hardy  plants,  they  must  be  seen  in  masses 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  For  forcing,  few  plants  are 
more  popular  and  useful,  but  those  of  homo  growth 
require  to  be  carefully  dealt  with  to  get  the  crowns 
ripened  by  the  proper  time,  and  ready  for  early  forcing. 
If  potted  in  good  time  and  placed  in  the  full  sun,  strong 
forcing  plants  can  be  easily  grown.  Where  only  a  few 
are  required,  it  is  a  question  of  economy  to  raise  plants 
for  early  forcing,  the  foreign  roots  being  so  comeatable 
and  moderate  in  price.  We  hear  complaints  frequently 
that  plants  placed  early  in  heat  are  often  difficult  to 
move  into  growth,  but  we  think  this  is  more  from  the 
unnatural  practice  of  putting  the  roots  suddenly  into  a 
high  temperature.  We  find  them  do  best  when  plunged 
in  a  mild  bottom  heat,  and  kept  cool  over  the  surface 
till  the  crowns  are  about  to  move,  when  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  is  necessary  to  get  them  to  throw  up 
their  bloom  strongly.  Like  all  other  flowers  for 
cutting,  they  should  be  taken  to  a  cool  airy  structure 
to  open  their  blooms. — Caledonian. 

Strawberry  Crops. — We  do  not  know  wliat 
the  characteristics  of  the  Strawberry  crops  are  in  general 
this  season,  but  with  ourselves  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  equal  to  those  of  some  past  seasons.  Certain  kinds  are 
very  promising  this  year — notably  President,  which 
out-distances  all  others,  and  under  glass,  too,  it  is  doing 
very  satisfactorily  in  succession  to  Viscountess  Hericart 
de  Thury.  Early- rooted  runners,  together  with  a  good 
rest  after  the  crowns  are  well  matured,  and  in  good 
time  during  autumn,  are  very  important  matters  in 
northern  and  late  parts,  and  not  a  moment  should  now 
be  lost  in  getting  them  into  small  pots.  The  sooner 
the  plants  are  in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  made 
thoroughly  firm  in  the  soil,  success  is  more  likely  to 
attend  them.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the  open  ground 
is  very  full  of  bloom,  and  bids  fair  to  be  fruitful.  We 
intended  to  force  this  kind  next  season,  but  do  not 
know  how  it  fruits  under  glass,  and  would  be  obliged 
for  information  regarding  it.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  a 
capital  cropper  on  plants  which  fruit  the  first  year,  but 
not  worth  its  room  the  second  season.  Earliest  of  All 
and  King  of  Earlies  have  done  but  poorly  for  forcing, 
as  well  as  for  outside  culture,  and  are  not  in  high 
favour  with  us. — Caledonian. 
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Notes  oa  Violas. 

The  value  of  the  Viola  as  a  spring  and  summer  deco¬ 
rative  plant  is,  as  yet,  comparatively  little  known  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  write  too  much  in  its 
favour.  Whether  planted  in  masses  or  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  silver  variegated  Pelargoniums  or  other 
plants,  Violas  are  truly  beautiful  objects,  and  they  can 
be  used  so  effectively  with  other  coloured  foliage  or 
flowers,  especially  with  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  &c.  They 
are  of  very  easy  cultivation,  and  will  grow  almost  any¬ 
where  if  planted  at  the  proper  time  ;  but  so  many  drive 
off  purchasing  until  hot  weather  sets  in,  that  the  plants 
get  no  chance.  Planting  should  be  done  in  the 
autumn,  or  from  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  so  as 
to  give  the  plants  a  chance  of  becoming  established  ; 
then  a  splendid  bloom  may  be  looked  for.  Old  plants 
should  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  have  the  old  shoots 
cut  away,  and  the  stools  parted  and  re-planted,  or 
plenty  of  cuttings  can  be  struck  out  of  doors  in  a  shady 
place  during  August  and  September. 

We  have  before  us  as  we  write  a  number  of  lovely 
blooms  from  the  collection  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  leading 
kinds  grown  by  Mr.  William  Dean,  at  the  Mill  Lane 
Nursery,  Solihull,  Warwickshire.  Recognising  good 
habit,  good  constitution,  brightness,  and  early  and  con¬ 
tinuous  flowering  as  essential  characteristics  in  good 
Violas,  Mr.  Dean  year  by  year  discards  many  sorts  in 
favour  of  distinct  and  improved  varieties,  especially  in 
whites  and  yellows,  free  from  any  dark  blotches  or 
markings.  In  the  different  shades  of  colour  we  have  : — 
Blue,  and  Shades  of  Blue  : — True  Blue  (Dean’s), 
a  dwarf  compact-growing  variety,  and  an  early  and  con¬ 
tinuous  bloomer ;  the  best  of  all  the  blue  varieties,  being 
rich  blue  with  a  shade  of  violet.  Queen  of  Lilacs,  a  great 
improvement  on  Blue  Bell,  and  brighter  in  colour  ;  an 
excellent  decorative  variety.  The  three  lower  petals  are 
shaded  blue,  and  the  upper  are  purple.  Archie  Grant, 
shaded  blue-violet,  a  distinct  fine  variety  in  the  way  of 
Holyrood,  but  more  tinted  with  purple. 

Mauve  and  Lilac. — Dawn  of  Day  is  white,  clouded 
with  delicate  lilac  ;  very  distinct  and  interesting. 
Elegans,  silvery  grey,  a  charming  variety,  and  very 
delicate  in  hue.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  soft  shaded 
lilac,  the  upper  petals  being  of  a  pale  purple  tint,  and 
pretty.  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  rather  deeper  in  colour 
than  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  with  a  large 
yellow  centre. 

Dark  Varieties. — Queen  of  Violets  is  shaded  rosy 
purple,  with  a  blue  tint  round  the  eye.  Queen  of 
Purples  is  an  improved  form  of  Cliveden  Purple,  and  of 
closer  habit,  with  large  deep  purple  flowers.  Topsy 
has  rich  dark  purple  and  finely  shaped  flowers  of  good 
substance.  Sir  Joseph  Terry  is  a  black  velvety  purple, 
fine  compact  habit,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  In  Bronze 
Queen  a  rich  bronze  colour  prevails,  with  a  fiery  zone 
round  the  eye,  and  it  is  both  distinct  and  good. 
Holyrood  is  an  old  and  well-known  favourite,  in  which 
there  is  a  strong  blue  tint,  and  dark  blotch.  Balmoral 
is  a  seedling  from  Holyrood,  and  darker  in  colour,  with 
a  larger  less  distinctly  defined  blotch  on  the  lower  petal. 

Yellows. — Amongst  the  yellows  sent  Queen  of  the 
Spring  is  very  fine,  with  an  intermediate  shade  of 
yellow,  and  without  any  dark  blotch,  but  furnished 
with  a  few  slender  brown  lines.  Golden  Queen  of 
Spring  is  a  seedling  from  the  last  named,  a  little  deeper 
in  colour,  and  the  flower  more  circular,  while  it  is  of 
close  and  compact  habit.  Bullion,  deep  yellow,  is  a 
very  fine  variety,  and  Ardwell  Gem,  a  valuable 
primrose  or  canary-yellow  coloured  variety,  is  also  very 
distinct.  Golden  Prince  and  Golden  Prince  Improved 
are  both  excellent  varieties,  with  brown  starry  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre.  Goldfinder,  a  new  variety 
from  the  West  of  Scotland,  is  distinct  and  curious, 
being  yellow,  margined  with  deep  lilac  ;  but  for 
effectiveness  in  a  mass  will  not  compare  with  those  we 
have  named. 

Whites. — Countess  of  Hopetoun  must  take  the  first 
place  as  the  finest  white  ;  it  is  a  grand  variety,  free 
from  any  dark  markings,  and  first-rate  in  habit  and 
for  profusion  of  bloom.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  purer  white, 
with  a  larger  yellow  eye,  resembling  the  Countess  in 
habit,  and  is  a  first-rate  variety.  Mrs.  Gray  is  a  fine 
early  kind  without  blotch  or  marking,  and  very  free 
blooming  ;  but  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  flush  in 
colour  in  hot  weather,  assuming  a  bright  lilac  tint  in 
irregular  blotches,  in  which  state  even  it  is  very 
pretty.  Skylark  is  white,  with  a  sky-blue  margin, 
resembling  a  Picotee,  and  very  pretty.  Blue  Cloud  is 
a  new  variety,  being  a  seedling  from  Skylark,  and 


should  have  a  broader  and  denser  blue  margin,  but  in 
the  forms  sent  we  could  see  little  or  no  difference. 
Either  form  is,  however,  very  pleasing  and  attractive. 

Spotted  and  Clouded  Vap.ieties. — We  are  getting 
a  quantity  of  new  varieties  of  the  Countess  of  Kintore 
type,  many  of  them  very  beautiful  and  rich  in  colour, 
and  of  greatly  improved  forms  ;  but  Countess  of  Kintore 
still  stands  out  as  a  distinct  and  splendid  variety,  rich 
blue-violet,  clouded  with  French  white.  Duchess  of 
Albany  is  of  a  charming  purplish  grey  colour,  clouded 
with  French  white,  and  very  distinct  from  any  other 
sent.  Lady  Amory,  is  rich  violet-purple,  the  top  petals 
only  being  clouded  with  light  grey,  and  of  fine  form. 
The  Mearns  is  rich,  shaded  rosy  violet,  with  bright  grey 
top  petals,  and  very  lovely.  Mrs.  Baxter,  is  a  large 
handsome  flower,  shaded  violet-purple,  with  French 
white  top  petals.  Spotted  Gem  is  shaded  rosy  purple, 
with  light  markings  at  the  tips  of  the  petals,  and  is  a 
beautiful  variety.  Ethel  Baxter  is  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
rose  and  puce,  with  purple  and  light  markings,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  ;  and  Rosebud,  a  new  variety,  is  evidently 
a  seedling  from  Ethel  Baxter,  with  smaller  flowers,  a 
larger  yellow  eye,  and  very  much  like  it.  Pytho,  one 
of  Mr.  Downie’s  new  ones,  is  truly  a  gem,  rich  violet, 
dark  petals,  with  a  strong  blue-violet  shade  in  the  top 
petals,  and  of  perfect  form.  Two  grand  new  and 
distinct  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Henry  Child, 
shaded  blue-violet,  with  light  top  petals,  and  light 
blotches  in  the  under  petals  ;  and  in  John  Brown,  a 
beautiful  flower  of  a  rich  violet-purple,  exquisitely 
marked  with  lilac  and  grey.  York  and  Lancaster  is  a 
very  distinct  variety,  white,  heavily  striped  with  rich 
dark  purple  and  blue  colours,  making  it  a  telling 
flower. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  these  varieties  reveals 
an  infinite  amount  of  variety,  even  in  those  that  are 
grouped  together  as  being  something  akin  in  colour. 
The  blue  and  lilac  or  lavender-tinted  varieties  are  very 
distinct  in  general  appearance  from  those  that  are 
described  as  Pansies,  and,  in  fact,  had  a  different 
parentage  originally.  They  are  best  known  as  bedding 
Yiolas,  and  are  longer-lived  than  Pansies,  while  they 
are  generally  propagated  by  division  of  the  rootstock, 
although  the  largest  blooms  are  obtained  from  plants 
that  have  been  propagated  from  cuttings  the  previous 
season,  generally  in  autumn.  Most  of  them  have  a 
pleasing  and  agreeable  though  not  very  powerful  odour. 
The  blue  varieties  are  great  improvements  on  some  of 
the  older  ones,  such  as  Cornuta  Perfection  and  En¬ 
chantress,  which  have  harsh-looking  colours,  or  Cliveden 
Blue,  which  is  pale  and  washy,  and  never  will  become 
popular.  Many  of  the  above-mentioned  and  newer 
kinds  possess  a  softness  and  richness  of  colour  that  is 
very  charming. 

The  dark  velvety  purple  varieties  are  rich  and  good 
in  their  way,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Pansy 
look  about  them,  and  they  are  less  effective  at  a 
distance  for  bedding  purposes  than  the  lighter,  brighter 
and  more  conspicuous  colours.  The  whites  are  being 
greatly  improved,  but  at  present  a  better  variety  does 
not  seem  to  exist  than  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  which 
flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom  during  moist  weather, 
whereas  the  Countess  of  Kintore,  amongst  the  clouded 
varieties  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  during 
warm  and  dry  weather,  while  Skylark  and  Blue  Cloud 
might  well  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  and  distinct  race, 
called  the  Picotee-edged  group.  Amongst  yellows  the 
tendency  is  to  eliminate  the  blue,  violet  or  brown 
blotches,  generally  difficult  to  get  rid  of  from  the  three 
lower  petals.  The  shape  of  the  yellows  described 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  old  Viola  lutea,  in  its 
improved  form,  had  been  used  in  the  raising  of  them 
and  not  the  Pansy.  The  greater  number  of  the  spotted 
and  clouded  varieties  undoubtedly  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Countess  of  Kintore,  which  will,  no  doubt,  endure 
as  a  good  and  floriferous  bedding  variety  for  many 
years  to  come.  Spotted  Gem,  Ethel  Baxter,  Pytho 
and  John  Burn,  are  undoubtedly  pretty  and  distinct 
varieties  for  bedding  purposes  in  this  section.  York 
and  Lancaster  exhibits  a  striking  and  singular  looking 
mixture  of  colours. 

Carnations  and.  Picotees. 

The  bright  warm  sunny  days  of  the  end  of  May  and 
early  part  of  June  had  their  influence  upon  the  plants, 
and  they  commenced  to  put  forth  a  rapid  growth. 
This  spell  of  summer  weather  was  followed  by  dull 
days,  showers  and  a  low  temperature,  it  being  cold, 
especially  at  night,  and  thereby  a  time  of  retardation 
has  set  in.  On  the  whole,  plants  look  very  well,  and 
there  is  promise  of  a  good  head  of  bloom.  It  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  flower-stalks  to  stakes  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  but  not  too  tightly.  Some  growers 


remove  entirely  the  lateral  shoots  that  are  running  for 
bloom,  but  Mr.  Dodwell  recommends  merely  to  pinch 
out  the  shoots,  and  by  doing  so  to  secure  increase.  Top¬ 
dressing  should  be  done  without  further  loss  of  time, 
using  equal  parts  of  good  loam,  sweet  leaf-soil  and 
well-decomposed  manure.  The  young  beginner  in 
Carnation  culture — and,  indeed,  all  growers — should 
have  Mr.  Dodwell’s  excellent  book  on  this  flower  for 
reference  ;  it  is  so  copious  in  detail,  and  the  directions 
so  voluminous,  as  to  be  a  complete  text  book.  The 
aspirants  for  floricultural  honours  can  hardly  go  wrong 
if  the  seasonable  directions  are  closely  followed.  Green¬ 
fly  is  making  an  appearance,  and  they  can  be  removed 
with  a  small  brush  ;  but  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  are 
much  infested,  the  brush  should  be  moistened  with  a 
little  tobacco-water  as  needed.  Frequent  syringing 
will  be  found  of  great  service,  and  liberal  waterings 
when  required.  The  free  use  of  the  syringe  not  only 
promotes  a  vigorous  growth,  but  it  greatly  aids  in 
keeping  the  plants  free  from  thrips  and  green-fly, 
either  of  which,  if  allowed  to  get  ahead,  is  certain 
destruction  to  a  fine  bloom.  The  showers  of  rain  that 
have  recently  fallen  have  done  much  in  the  direction 
of  keeping  green-fly  under.  Any  decaying  foliage  on 
the  plant  is  best  removed,  they  looking  all  the  cleaner 
and  neater  for  the  attention.  Disbudding  must  soon 
engage  attention.  I  hope  to  give  some  directions  in 
this  matter  in  your  next  issue.  — R.  D. 

Tulips  at  Manchester. 

By  way  of  aiding  your  praiseworthy  effort  to  create  an 
increasing  interest  in  florists’  flowers,  and  especially  so 
in  one  class  far  too  much  neglected  in  the  south— I 
mean  the  Tulip— I  venture  to  give  you  the  names  of 
the  best  flowers  shown  at  Manchester  in  their  respective 
classes.  How  far  they  are  obtainable  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  as  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  and  other  noted  Tulip 
growers  are  likely  to  give  us  papers  upon  the  Tulip  in 
The  Gardening  World,  some  information  may  be 
forthcoming  as  to  where  certain  sorts  may  be  had.  The 
selection  I  made  at  the  Manchester  show  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  Bizarres,  feathered :  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  a 
constant  and  reliable  variety,  both  in  the  feathered  and 
flamed  stages.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  an  old  variety  of 
considerable  merit  when  a  good  strain  of  it  can  be  had. 
One  named  Magnum  ,Bonum  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
form  of  it  ;  it  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  George 
Hayward,  but  the  feathering  is  much  broader.  Master¬ 
piece,  a  good  and  useful  feathered  flower ;  Lord 
Lilford,  and  William  Wilson.  Flamed  bizarres :  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  Dr.  Hardy,  very  bright  in  colour ;  Master¬ 
piece,  and  Ajax.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion 
at  Manchester  that  the  flamed  bizarres  were  weak  this 
year.  Roses,  feathered  :  These  also  were  weak  this 
year,  and  appeared  to  be  limited  in  number.  The  best 
were  Mabel,  Heroine,  and  Modesty.  Roses,  flamed  : 
Mabel,  Madame  St.  Arnaud,  a  little  long  in  the  petals, 
but  well  coloured.  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  a  pretty 
flower,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  bleach  the  yellow  out  of 
the  base,  and  one  would  suppose  there  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  taint  of  bizarre  blood  in  its  parentage  ;  Annie 
Macgregor,  and  Rose  Celestial,  a  deep  rose-coloured 
variety.  By blcemens,  feathered  :  King  of  the  Universe 
(Dymock),  a  fine  addition  to  this  class,  awarded  the 
premier  prize  as  the  best  flower  in  the  exhibition  ; 
Friar  Tuck,  sulphur;  and  Pegg’s  Seedling,  a  dark 
feathered  flower,  shown  by  Mr.  Barlow.  It  was 
raised  and  “  rectified  ”  both,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Pegg,  of 
Chellastere,  and  is  a  small  but  very  pretty  flower, 
very  promising,  but  decidedly  scarce.  Byblcemens, 
flamed :  Friar  Tuck,  Talisman,  Chancellor,  Lord 
Denman,  and  Adonis.  Breeder  Tulips :  The  best 
bizarre  breeders  were  Excelsior,  Horatio,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Richard  Yates,  and  Hepworth’s  A  27,  pale 
scarlet,  very  fine.  The  best  rose  breeders  were  Mabel, 
Annie  Macgregor,  Miss  B.  Coutts,  and  Mrs.  Barlow. 
'The  best  byblcemen  breeders  were  Glory  of  Stakehill, 
Talisman,  No.  130/63,  Hepworth,  Martin’s  117,  and 
George  Hardwick.  The  premier  breeder  was  Glory  of 
Stakehill,  a  beautiful  silvery  mauve  flower  of  fine 

character. — R.  D. 

- - 

GIANT  POPPIES. 

PapaVer  orientale  makes  a  grand  show  this  year.  I 
have  huudreds  of  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  only  when  seen  in  bulk  can  the  fine  effects  of  this 
superb  and  hardy  flower  be  appreciated.  Large  masses 
of  it  'grow  here  and  there  in  remote  places,  where  the 
rich  colouring  of  the  flowers  would  look,  in  the 
greenery  around,  as  striking  as  the  glow  of  a  setting  sun. 
Even  apart  from  the  flowers  which  have  now  in  some 
cases  become  from  9-ins.  to  10-ins.  across,  the  foliage 
is  very  beautiful  also  ;  indeed  it  deservedly  ranks 
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amongst  the  most  noble  and  elegant  of  foliage  or  hardy- 
plants. 

These  Giant  Poppies  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  but 
a  fine  strain  should  be  obtained.  There  are  now  various 
paler  hues,  but  none  are  so  striking  as  the  rich  crimson- 
scarlet  hues  of  the  deeper-coloured  ones.  Would  that 
we  could  induce  this  noble  border  flower  to  become 
double,  like  the  old  double  Pmonies,  as  the  flower 
would  then  be  more  enduring.  If  Papaver  brac- 


greenery  about  us  during  May  and  June,  some  rich 
colouring  from  flowers  is  especially  welcome. — A.  D. 

- ->3r<- - 

AMARYLLIS  CONQUEROR. 

Great  improvements  continue  to  be  made  amongst  the 
garden  forms  of  Amaryllis— botanically  more  correctly 
termed  Hippeastrum.  Conqueror  taken  all  round  must 
be  considered  as  the  largest  and  finest  of  all  modern 


bore  three  flowers  on  a  stem  about  2  ft.  in  height,  and, 
therefore,  well  above  the  strap-shaped,  leathery  foliage, 
which  develops  a  little  later  than  the  flower-stem,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  blooms  are  expanded  the  foliage  is  also 
well  advanced.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  series  of  seg¬ 
ments  are  broad,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  illustration,  and 
greatly  imbricated.  The  perianth  on  the  whole  is  of  a 
uniform  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  short,  broad,  six-rayed, 
greenish  white  star,  which  is  made  all  the  more  pro- 


Amap.yllis  Conqueror.  nat.  size. 


teatum  gives  us  the  deeper  hue,  it  seems  hardly  so  free 
as  P.  orientale.  We  have  no  Poppy  which  gives  colour  so 
glorious  and  fiery  as  does  Papaver  umbrosum,  but  that 
is  only  an  annual,  although  it  may  be  treated  as  a 
biennial;  still,  a  big  clump  of  that  gives  a  cloud  of 
colour,  which  hardly  anything  else  can  equal. 

All  the  forms  of  the  Iceland  Poppy  are  lovely,  and 
especially  the  soft  pink  flesh  and  Apricot  tints.  A 
garden  might  be  made  to  look  wondrous  gay  with 
Poppies  alone  for  some  considerable  part  of  the  summer, 
and  in  our  usually  cold  climate,  with  so  much  of 


hybrids.  The  improved  strain  has  mostly  been 
obtained  by  cross-breeding  from  Leopoldi  and  Empress 
of  India,  which  were  themselves  hybrids  originally, 
exhibiting  characters  and  desirable  points  of  great 
importance.  The  latter  is  still  greatly  esteemed  and 
grown  in  quantity.  The  variety  under  notice  has  a 
bold  and  striking  appearance,  owing  to  its  great  size 
and  the  shortness  of  the  tube,  which  allows  the  flower 
to  flatten  itself  out,  exhibiting  all  parts  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  specimen  figured  (which  flowered  this 
season  for  the  first  time  in  Messrs.  Yeitch’s  collection) 


minent  by  the  flattened  or  spread-out  character  of  the 
flower.  It  is,  therefore,  more  entitled  to  the  name 
Hippeastrum  or  Knight’s  Star,  than  the  original  wildings 
or  unaltered  species. 

Ononis  rotundifolia. — For  a  dry  position  this 
Rest  Harrow  is  a  valuable  plant.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub¬ 
like  species,  growing  about  18  ins.  high,  with  bright 
rose-coloured  flowers  ;  the  large  petal  (standard)  is 
slightly  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colouring.  A 
stock  of  this  species  can  easily  be  raised  from  seed,  the 
plants  flowering  the  second  year  after  sowing. 
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Late  Peas. 

A  sowing  for  late  autumn  use  should  be  made  during 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  especially  in  early  districts 
and  sandy  light  soils,  where  the  crop  soon  runs  to  fruit 
and  altogether  stops  growing.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  last  year,  owing  to  the  long-continued  pre¬ 
valence  of  drought ;  and  although  we  may  not  have  a 
similar  experience  for  some  years  to  come,  yet  in  light 
soils,  and  in  the  southern  counties  especially,  provision 
should  he  made  to  secure  a  supply  of  one  of  the  best 
of  vegetables  till  severe  frost  puts  an  end  to  growth 
late  in  autumn.  The  vigour  of  growth  is  sustained, 
and  the  attacks  of  mildew  greatly  prevented,  by  sowing 
the  Peas  in  trenches.  These  should  be  taken  out  to  a 
spade’s  depth,  and  a  quantity  of  manure  be  dug  in.  Any 
water  that  may  afterwards  be  applied  readily  soaks 
into  the  recently-disturbed  soil  instead  of  running  off 
the  surface.  Partly  fill  up  the  trench  and  sow  the 
Peas,  afterwards  covering  them  over — not  necessarily 
deeply,  as  they  will  germinate  more  quickly,  and  can 
then  be  gradually  earthed  up  as  they  grow.  Stake 
them  after  the  latter  operation,  so  as  to  assist  in  keeping 
away  the  birds. 

Vine  Pruning. 

Frequent  complaints  are  made  that  in  houses  these  all 
run  to  wood,  and  do  not  produce  fruit  in  proportion  to 
their  growth.  Owing  to  the  interlacing  of  growth  that 
takes  place,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  fruit  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  abundance,  while  quality  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  If  the  object  be  to  obtain  as  great 
a  number  of  bunches  as  possible,  they  must  of  necessity 
he  moderate  in  size  ;  but  if  well  ripened  and  finished, 
the  quality  may  greatly  surpass  that  of  the  large- 
berried  sorts  so  popular  in  the  market,  grown  solely  to 
please  the  eye  rather  than  the  taste.  The  great  fault 
of  the  amateur  is  that  he  is  afraid  to  cut  away  any 
wood  at  all,  so  that  the  foliage  becomes  densely 
crowded,  obstructing  the  light,  thus  keeping  the  leaves 
small  and  thin,  which  all  tends  to  prevent  the  wood 
from  getting  thoroughly  ripened.  It  is  impossible 
then  to  expect  a  good  crop  next  season  from  immature 
growth.  The  rods  should  at  least  be  3  ft.  apart, 
training  them  straight  upwards  to  their  supports. 
From  these  the  laterals  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
till  the  young  bunch  makes  its  appearance,  when  its 
point  may  be  pinched  off  above  the  second  leaf  beyond 
the  bunch.  Secondary  laterals  will  again  be  pushed 
out,  all  of  which  should  be  cut  back  above  the  first 
leaf.  Some  shoots  may  altogether  fail  to  produce 
flowers,  and,  of  course,  must  be  restricted  to  that  space 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  foliage  can  be  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  object  being  to  secure  a  healthy  leathery 
condition  of  the  leaves  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 
If  they  have  been  neglected  till  now,  and  allowed  to 
get  into  a  tangled  mass,  they  should  not  be  rigorously 
pruned  back  in  the  manner  mentioned,  but  merely 
kept  thinned  and  pinched  to  admit  the  light  till 
winter,  when  they  may  he  pruned  to  within  1  in.  or 
2  ins.  of  the  main  rod,  and  closely  attended  to  next 
year  from  spring  onwards. 

Thinning  the  Grapes. 

This  is  an  extremely  easy  matter,  provided  a  few  simple 
directions  be  attended  to.  Do  not  touch  the  berries  by 
the  hand,  as  by  so  doing  they  inevitably  get  irreparably 
damaged  by  rubbing  off  the  bloom  and  bruising  the 
tender  skin.  If  the  bunch  has  to  be  held  at  all  take 
it  by  the  stalk,  when  it  may  he  partially  turned  round 
if  necessary  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  "With  finely- 
pointed  scissors  in  the  right  hand,  cut  away  those 
berries  towards  the  centre  of  each  branch  of  the  bunch 
that  are  likely  to  become  crowded  when  they  swell. 
A  little  practice  will  render  the  operation  easy,  and 
rather  than  make  the  branches  too  thin,  choose  to  do 
them  twice  over  at  short  intervals. 

ChRSSANTHEMUMS. 

Unless  wanted  to  flower  very  late  the  plants  should 
now  receive  their  final  shift,  that  is,  be  put  into  their 
flowering  pots.  For  the  stronger-growing  kinds  9-in.  or 
10-in.  pots  will  be  sufficient,  unless  the  plants  are 
grown  to  large  size  for  the  purpose  of  making  trained 
specimens,  when  12-in.  pots  will  be  requisite.  Pom¬ 
pons  can  be  grown  in  8-in.  pots,  and  fed  with  liquid 
or  some  artificial  manure  as  the  roots  become  pot-bound. 
This  feeding  is  necessary  if  large  blooms  are  desired, 
the  largest,  of  course,  being  obtained  from  the  crown 
bud,  that  is,  from  those  stems  which  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  on  unstopped  till  they  terminate  in  a  flower- 


head.  Generally,  however,  the  stems  are  stopped  once 
or  twice  till  three  or  six  shoots  are  obtained,  which  give 
a  greater  number  of  blooms  from  the  same  quantity  of 
plants. 

Tail-grown  plants,  although  requisite  to  obtain  large 
heads  for  exhibition,  are  objectionable  for  conservatory 
decoration,  and  those  who  are  content  with  moderate¬ 
sized  blooms  may  obtain  them  by  another  process. 
Cut  the  plants  down  to  within  6  ins.  or  9  ins.  of  the  pot, 
and  the  stems  will  then  throw  up  a  number  of  side 
shoots.  Keep  the  plants  moderately  dry  for  a  time,  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  roots  in  this  leafless  condition,  till 
they  break  afresh,  when  they  may  be  put  into  their 
flowering-pots,  and  allowed  to  grow  on.  When  treated 
in  this  way  short  stems  are  produced,  rendering  the 
plants  very  suitable  for  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
decoration.  Naturally  dwarf-growing  kinds  are  ren¬ 
dered  still  dwarfer  by  this  operation,  and  those  who 
have  not  yet  given  this  system  a  trial  will  find  the 
plants  so  treated  extremely  suitable  for  grouping,  either 
at  exhibitions  or  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 
They  also  retain  their  foliage  down  to  the  very  pot 
for  a  long  time  after  they  come  into  flower,  provided 
they  have  been  kept  in  the  open  air. 

Propagating  Hardy  Plants. 

The  best  time  to  propagate  many  hardy  plants  is 
during  the  summer  months,  when  they  are  in  full 
growth,  or  rather  as  the  young  shoots  are  getting  firm. 
Some  there  are,  however,  which  strike  most  readily 
after  a  time  of  hot  weather,  which  causes  procumbent 
and  creeping  or  trailing  plants  generally  to  throw  out 
roots,  or  when  put  into  sandy  soil  and  kept  moist  will 
do  so  readily.  After  a  dry  time,  however,  if  the  young 
shoots  are  allowed  to  become  firm  and  wiry,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  root  them  at  all.  Fire-heat  can  also 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  these  hardy  subjects, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  up  a  bed  of  light 
sandy  soil  on  some  shady  border,  or  where  it  will  be 
screened  from  direct  sunshine  ;  otherwise  the  hand- 
lights  may  be  shaded  during  bright  weather,  taking 
care  to  remove  the  shading  material  at  night,  or  as 
soon  as  the  sun  is  weak  enough  to  render  covering 
up  unnecessary.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  less 
shading  that  is  used  the  better,  provided  the  sun  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  cause  the  cuttings  to  flag. 

Pansies,  if  put  on  a  north  border,  will  strike  root 
without  any  frame  or  handlight,  provided  they  are  in 
a  shady  position  ;  but  of  course  they  root  much  more 
rapidly  if  covered  for  a  time.  They  may,  however,  be 
propagated  for  weeks  to  come,  and  the  time  occupied 
by  propagating  such  things  as  double  Wallflowers, 
Erysimum  ochroleucum  (generally  called  Cheiranthus 
alpinus),  and  the  orange-coloured  E.  Marshall!  The 
latter  requires  frequent  propagation,  as  the  plants  are 
liable  to  die  after  flowering,  and  they  never  produce 
seed.  Fuchsias  intended  for  bedding  out  next  year 
should  now  be  propagated  so  as  to  get  established 
before  winter,  when  little  or  no  fire-heat  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them.  Euonymus,  China  and  other  Eoses 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  a  host  of  hardy 
subjects,  both  herbaceous  and  Alpine,  of  which  the 
amateur  may  be  possessed.  By  giving  a  little  attention 
to  this  matter,  the  operation  not  only  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  but  furnishes  any  quantity  of 
useful  plants  at  practically  no  cost  whatever. 

- — - 

CHOICE  SPECIES  OF  ROSES. 

The  Silky  Kose. 

Those  who  admire  single  Eoses  should  strive  to  obtain 
this  Himalayan  species,  which  was  first  introduced  from 
Gossainthan  to  this  country,  though  at  what  date  does 
not  appear.  It  is  figured  in  Lindley’s  Monograph  of 
Roses ,  t.  12,  but  apparently  from  dried  specimens,  as  he 
describes  the  flowers  as  pale  red  with  a  query.  At  all 
events,  as  now  seen  in  our  gardens  they  are  pure  white, 
similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  wild  Scotch  Eose,  but 
neither  tinted  with  pink  nor  yellow.  The  petals  are 
more  often  four  than  five,  suggesting  the  name  Eosa 
tetrapetala,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  it,  although 
the  accepted  name  is  E.  sericea,  on  account  of  the 
silky  covering  of  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  composed  of  from  seven  to  eleven  small 
leaflets,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Scotch  Eose,  and 
therefore  very  pretty.  It  was  first  described  as  a 
shrub,  ranging  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height ;  but  when 
planted  against  a  wall,  for  which  it  forms  a  vefy  suitable 
covering,  it  attains  a  height  of  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  The 
flowers  are  produced  singly  but  plentifully  all  over  the 
plant,  so  that  a  good  specimen  forms  a  beautiful  object. 
It  produces  fruit  abundantly  in  this  country,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  taken  in  hand  and  improved. 


The  Alpine  Eose. 

An  interesting  peculiarity  about  this  species  (Eosa 
alpina),  is  that  the  branches  are  unarmed,  that  is,  they 
do  not  bear  thorns.  The  foliage  is  neat  and  refined 
in  appearance,  furnishing  a  beautiful  background  to 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  singly  on  the  stems  and 
branches.  They  are  similar  in  size  to  those  of  E. 
sericea,  or  smaller,  and  blush  coloured  in  the  commoner 
wild  form,  but  the  colour  is  variable,  as  well  as 
the  botanical  characteristics  of  the  plant,  and  forms 
occur  even  in  a  state  of  nature  with  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  various 
parts  of  Europe,  including  Austria,  France,  Bohemia, 
Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  hardy. 

Lady  Banks’s  Eose. 

The  stems  and  branches  of  this  beautiful  Eose  are 
spineless,  as  in  E.  alpina,  but  the  habit  and  appearance 
of  the  two  are  quite  distinct.  "When  trained  against  a 
wall,  which  it  should  be,  seeiug  that  it  is  naturally  a 
climbing  species,  with  slender  stems,  the  latter  grow 
from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  From  these  stems, 
lateral,  slender  and  twiggy  branches  are  produced, 
which  hang  down  gracefully  at  some  considerable 
length,  covering  the  wall  with  a  living  greenery  of 
great  beauty.  The  umbellate  clusters  of  small  double 
white  flowers  produced  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  are 
drooping,  and  therefore  hang  down  gracefully  on 
slender  peduncles,  so  that  they  are  brought  in  full 
view  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Unfortunately  the 
Eose  in  question  (E.  Banksue)  does  not  like  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  town  gardens,  such  as  that  of  London, 
for  although  it  grows  freely  enough,  flowers  are  but 
sparingly  produced.  Out  in  the  country,  however,  it 
does  much  better,  and  is  now  flowering  freely  at 
Sunningdale,  near  Virginia  Water.  The  small  size  of 
the  flowers  gives  the  appearance  of  a  double  Cherry 
rather  than  a  Eose,  and  they  are  therefore  very  suitable 
for  buttonhole  or  bouquet  work,  for  which  they  are 
furthermore  rendered  valuable  on  account  of  their 
delicious  odour,  resembling  that  of  Violets.  There  is  a 
buff-yellow  variety  in  cultivation,  but  it  is  not  so 
pretty  as  the  white  one,  which,  when  cut  and  aUowed 
to  dry  off,  becomes  of  a  pale  yellow  hue. 

The  Three-leaved  China  Eose. 

This  is  the  Eosa  Sinica  of  botanists,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  usually  if  not 
always  consist  of  three  leaflets,  which  are  ovate  lance¬ 
shaped,  finely  serrated,  and  drawn  out  to  a  point. 
Although  it  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  Banksian 
Eose,  the  stems,  petioles  and  midribs  of  the  leaves  are 
prickly,  while  the  flowers  are  very  much  larger,  pure 
white  and  produced  singly  from  the  apex  of  short 
branches.  It  was  originally  introduced  in  1159,  and 
is  therefore  a  much  older  introduction  than  Lady 
Banks  Eose,  which  made  its  appearance  in' Britain  in 
1807.  There  is  a  figure  of  it  in  Lindley’s  Roses,  t.  10. 
It  is  a  Chinese  species,  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  forms  a  sub-evergreen  rambling  shrub  of  great 
beauty,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  take  par¬ 
ticular  delight  in  single  Eoses. 

The  Scotch  Eose. 

Nothing  illustrates  the  passing  nature  of  fashion 
amongst  Eoses,  or,  indeed,  amongst  plants  and  flowers 
generally,  than  the  neglect  which  the  Scotch  Eose 
(Eosa  spinosissima)  now  suffers,  compared  with  the 
popularity  it  enjoyed  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  or 
even  more,  when  some  300  varieties  of  this  Eose  were 
recorded  as  being  procurable  in  the  Glasgow  nurseries. 
Probably  the  popular  name  was  derived  from  this  Eose 
being  grown  in  such  enormous  numbers,  and  from  their 
having  originated  in  the  Scotch  nurseries  rather  than 
that  the  wild  plant  is  confined  to  Scotland,  for  it  seems 
as  plentiful  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  and  even 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  it  does  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 
An  immense  number  of  the  garden  forms  are  double, 
forming  beautiful  little  Eoses,  especially  in  the  bud  or 
half-expanded  state.  The  first  double  one  was  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  and  since  then  many 
new  varieties  were  obtained  by  raising  them  from  seed. 
A  remnant  still  exists  in  some  old-fashioned  gardens, 
especially  planted  out  in  the  shrubberies,  where  they 
constitute  very  ornamental  objects  with  their  graceful 
briar-like  foliage,  and  flower  profusely.- 

Tiie  Scarlet  Austrian  Briar. 

The  foliage  of  the  typical  form  of  the  species  is  rather 
more  graceful  than  that  of  the  variety  here  mentioned 
— namely,  Eosa  lutea  punicea — but  the  two-coloured 
nature  of  the  flower  is  extremely  interesting,  the  outer 
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surface  being  distinctly  yellow,  while  the  upper  or 
inner  face,  although  not  exactly  scarlet,  yet  is  a  near 
approach  to  it,  and  might  he  described  as  a  brownish 
or  coppery  scarlet.  Unfortunately  it  is  very  impatient 
of  smoke,  and  does  not  flower  at  all  well  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  but  at  best  may  be  described 
as  rather  a  shy  flower.  It  delights  in  rather  a  dry 
position,  and  seems  to  do  best  when  planted,  against  a 
wall,  but  will  also  thrive  sufficiently  well  in  beds  to 
warrant  its  being  planted  out  on  the  grass. 

The  Wrinkled  Japan  Rose. 

A  list  of  choice  and  beautiful  single  Roses  would  be 
very  incomplete  were  this  one  omitted,  for  whether  in 
flower,  fruit  or  foliage  merely,  it  is  wonderfully  distinct 
and  striking  amongst  single  Roses.  It  was  introduced 
from  Japan  as  recently  as  1871,  and  has  already  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  varieties,  both  single  and  double. 
The  deep  red  and  the  pure  white  single  forms  are 
unquestionably  fine,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
garden  where  Roses  are  grown.  A  mass  of  them  on  a 
bank  are  beautiful  objects,  both  when  covered  with 
their  deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  or  with  their  orange- 
scarlet  Apple-like  fruits.  The  latter  hang  on  a  long 
time  through  late  summer  and  autumn,  till  frost  causes 
them  to  lose  colour,  or  they  shrivel.  A  semi-double 
already  in  this  country  is  interesting,  but  wants  im¬ 
proving,  and  once  the  tendency  to  double  has  been 
commenced,  the  hybridist  or  raiser  has  something  to 
work  upon  and  improve. 

The  Polyantha  or  Many-flowered  Rose. 

The  single  and  typical  form  of  this  Japan  species  is 
pretty,  but  cannot  be  described  as  conspicuous  or  showy. 
The  flowers  are  exceedingly  numerous,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  small  and  white.  The  varieties  to  which  it 
has  already  given  rise,  however,  are  both  numerous  and 
charming.  Some  of  the  more  recent  are  Anemoniflora, 
a  fairy  diminutive  variety  with  double  white  flowers, 
resembling  a  white  Ranunculus  or  Wood  Anemone 
rather  than  a  Rose  ;  and  Little  Dot,  which  is  a 
charming  thing  for  button-hole  work,  with  small,  firm, 
conical,  rose-coloured  buds  that  seem  for  the  purpose 
made.  Altogether  the  forms  to  which  it  has  given  rise 
by  hybridisation  are  exceedingly  various,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  different  species  with  which  it  has  been 
hybridised.  The  fruit  of  some  is  very  ornamental. 
- - 

WALL  FRUIT  TREES  IN 

COTTAG-E  GARDENS. 

There  are  some  persons  who  think  that  the  cottager 
should  not  concern  himself  in  growing  what  are  termed 
the  higher  kinds  of  fruit.  Why  not  ?  There  is  man}'- 
a  bit  of  cottage,  shed,  or  garden  wall  that  might  be 
utilised  for  growing  a  few  Peaches,  Plums,  Morello 
Cherries,  or  other  fruits  of  a  similar  character.  If  he 
does  not  care  to  consume  the  fruits  himself,  there  are 
generally  some  neighbours  better  off  who  might  be 
willing  to  buy  them.  If  any  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot, 
or  Plum  tree  has  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  some  of  them 
should  be  thinned  out,  so  that  those  which  are  left 
may  swell  to  their  full  size.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
a  few  fine  and  well-matured  fruits  than  a  large  number 
of  small  and  ill-matured  ones,  as  the  former  command 
a  higher  price  than  those  of  a  smaller  size.  In  addition, 
any  young  wood  growths  that  are  not  required  to 
“lay  in,”  as  gardeners  say,  in  order  to  make  fruiting 
wood  another  year,  should  be  cut  away,  so  that  the  sun 
might  fall  upon  and  assist  in  ripening  the  fruit.  In 
all  cases  the  trees  will  be  benefited  by  a  mulching  of 
manure  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  round  the 
stem.  If  the  cottager  is  to  grow  fruit  of  the  kinds 
mentioned,  he  must  cultivate  well — he  must  not  only 
mulch,  but  keep  his  trees  clear  of  vermin  by  washing 
and  syringing,  and  help  them  in  every  way. 

The  other  day  I  listened  to  a  discussion  on  the 
management  of  cottage  gardens  by  cottagers.  One 
disputant  said  they  were  too  ignorant  to  grow  anything 
else  but  the  commonest  fruits  and  vegetables.  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  suggest  any  means  himself,  or  was  he 
personally  doing  anything  himself  to  lift  them  out  of 
this  level  of  ignorance,  but  he  had  no  remedy,  and  as 
far  as  individual  effort  was  concerned  he  thought  it  best 
to  let  them  alone.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  letting  them 
alone.  I  think  we  should  do  all  that  can  be  done  by 
way  of  aiding  the  cottager  to  become  a  fruit  cultivator, 
and  in  this  way  add  to  his  means,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlarge  his  intelligence.  1  am  glad  to  see  about 
the  country  evidence  that  the  cottager  who  labours  in 
the  fields  all  day  is  also  a  fruit  gardener. 

All  wall  fruit  trees  that  bear  their  fruit  on  the  wood 
of  the  previous  season,  such  as  the  Apricot,  Peach, 


Nectarine,  and  the  Morello  Cherry,  should  have  their 
branches  trained  close  to  the  walls  ;  while  all  those 
which  bear  their  fruit  on  the  projecting  spurs,  such  as 
the  Pear,  Plum,  and  the  common  Cherry,  should  have 
their  projecting  spurs  left.  These  are  matters  of 
importance  and  should  be  borne  in  mind,  because  a 
crop  of  fruit  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
observance  of  these  facts  as  rules  for  guidance. 

Some  cottagers  grow  a  Vine  against  their  houses,  and 
I  have  seen  fine  and  serviceable  Grapes  grown  in  this 
way,  and  especially  on  chalky  and  limestone  soils. 
Better  Grapes  can  be  grown  on  gravel  than  on  clay 
soil  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  Vines  are  very  apt  to  be 
affected  with  mildew.  Now  is  the  time  to  summer- 
prune  Vines  by  stopping  the  young  shoots  a  few  joints 
beyond  the  fruit. — E.  TV. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


Pelargonium,  Duchess  of  Teck. 

From  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Handsworth 
Nurseries,  Sheffield,  we  have  received  some  cut  blooms 
of  this  fine  double  white  decorative  variety,  which  was 
certificated  at  the  great  Whitsuntide  exhibition  at 
Manchester  last  year.  The  flowers  are  large  and  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  violet-purple  stamens 
and  style,  which  of  course  can  be  easily  removed  if 
considered  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  bloom.  The 
petals  are  of  great  substance,  broad,  undulated,  and 
crisped,  varying  from  five  to  ten,  so  that  the  flowers 
are  really  inclined  to  become  double,  which  would  no 
doubt  add  to  their  durability  when  cut.  For  decorative 
or  cut-flower  purposes  the  variety  is  an  acquisition,  as 
a  few  trusses  make  a  beautiful  and  attractive  bouquet, 
even  when  done  up  with  their  own  foliage,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  sent  us.  The  individual  leaves  are 
broadly  reniform,  light  green,  leathery,  and  of  great 
size. 


Fruit  Prospects. 

The  reports  from  several  districts  on  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  maggot  on  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  are 
fully  borne  out  in  this  locality.  I  never  saw  the  leaves 
riddled  with  such  severity  as  they  are  this  season,  and 
even  the  fruit  is  also  attacked.  Of  Apples  there  will 
be  a  sprinkling  ;  Pears  are  a  good  set  ;  Plums  good  ; 
Cherries  good  ;  Damsons  good  ;  bush  fruits  an  excellent 
crop  ;  Strawberries  a  splendid  crop,  and  with  fine 
weather,  after  the  beneficial  rain  which  has  lately 
visited  us,  we  may  get  some  fine  berries.  Raspberries 
are  showing  well,  and  kitchen  garden  crops  have  also 
much  improved  since  the  rain  fell,  but  owing  to  the 
prevalent  north-east  winds,  were  at  one  time  greatly 
retarded,  though  noware  making  clean  healthy  growth. 
— J.  S.  Trevor ,  Bryngwyn  Gardens,  Oswestry. 

So  far  the  prospects  of  a  good  season  in  this  district  are 
decidedly  encouraging.  Apples  have  set  a  good  crop, 
and  so  also  have  Pears,  especially  the  Jargonelle  and 
stewing  or  late  sorts.  May  Duke  Cherries  are  good  and 
Morellos  excellent.  Plums  will  not  be  an  average. 
Black  and  White  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  a  full 
crop,  but  the  caterpillars  are  making  their  appearance 
on  the  latter.  Raspberries,  though  the  plants  are 
small  owing  to  last  summer’s  drought,  are  promising 
well;  but  the  Strawberries  are  very  unequal.  We  have 
had  some  good  growing  weather  lately  in  the  daytime, 
but  the  nights  are  rather  chilly.  Vegetable  crops  look 
remarkably  well  and  full  of  vigour.  —  B.  L.,  TVest 
Riding,  Yorkshire. 

The  Apple  Maggot. 

This  has  proved  most  disastrous  this  year  in  our  large 
district  of  East  Anglia.  The  blooming  season  was  so 
late  that  the  set  was  considered  safe.  However,  the 
process  was  so  slow  that  the  majority  of  the  blooms 
failed  to  set,  and  hardly  had  the  young  fruits  appeared 
fairly  safe  than  a  plague  of  maggots  swooped  down  on 
the  leaves,  shoots,  and  fruits  with  such  force  that 
hardly  a  perfect  leaf  or  fruit  is  left  in  some  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  tattered  leaves  look  more  as  if  grape- 
shot  had  passed  through  them.  It  is  a  fact,  not 
exaggeration,  to  add  that  scarcely  a  sound  perfect  leaf 
can  be  found  in  some  gardens.  When  to  this  is  added 
that  a  good  many  of  the  trees  flowered  very  sparingly, 
nothing  more  need  be  adduced  to  show  that  Apple 
baskets  will  be  scantily  filled  throughout  large  districts 
this  year.  Still,  here  and  there,  gardens  and  orchards 
have  full  crops,  sometimes  almost  within  sight  of  those 
that  are  thus  maggot-eaten  and  bare  of  fruit.  — D.  T.  F. 


The  Waterloo  Peach. 

While  paying  a  visit  recently  to  the  fine  gardens  at 
Mereworth  Castle,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
Peach  in  beautiful  condition,  and  Mr.  Markham,  the 
gardener,  informed  me  he  had  none  to  equal  it  for 
earliness.  Growing  by  the  side  of  Grosse  Mignonne  in 
the  same  house,  it  is  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  that 
variety  ;  the  fruit  is  of  good  size,  and  I  should  think 
many  of  them  would  weigh  half-a-pound  each,  not  a 
bad  size  for  a  tree  that  was  carrying  a  good  crop.  It  is 
evidently  a  variety  that  would  pay  to  grow  for  market. 

I  also  saw  in  another  house  a  tree  of  Hale’s  Early, 
carrying  a  crop  of  splendid  fruit,  but  this  house,  Mr. 
Markham  informed  me,  was  started  six  weeks  earlier 
than  the  one  which  contained  the  Waterloo,  hence  its 
earliness. —  TV.  C.  Y. 

Calceolarias  at  Forest  Hill. 

A  large  houseful  of  Calceolarias  in  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
&  Co.’s  nursery  at  Forest  Hill  has  been  an  attractive 
sight  for  some  time  past.  Being  grown  near  the 
glass  in  a  well-ventilated  house,  the  plants  are 
surprisingly  dwarf  and  compact,  so  that  the  panicles  or 
trusses  of  bloom  appear  hovering  over  a  small  mass  of 
foliage.  As  the  plants  are  grown  solely  for  seed,  great 
care  is  exercised  in  crossing  only  the  best  varieties,  and 
in  selecting  the  best  after  the  seedlings  come  into  bloom. 
This  latter  operation  is  termed  the  weeding  out  of  the 
rogues,  that  is,  those  of  inferior  quality,  both  as  regards 
habit,  size  of  flower,  beauty  and  distinctness  of  the 
markings.  The  colours  are  really  legion  in  a  high-class 
strain  like  that  under  notice.  Those  that  are  spotted, 
marbled  or  netted  with  red,  brown  and  crimson  on  a 
ground  of  a  lighter  colour,  are  generally  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  popular  with  the  public  generally  ;  but 
many  of  the  self-colours  are,  nevertheless,  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  worthy  of  cultivation  in  any  collection. 
Some  of  these  are  yellow,  golden  yellow,  crimson, 
purple,  brownish  crimson,  bronze,  maroon,  orange,  and 
all  tints  and  shades  of  an  intermediate  character. 

Dracaena  Rossii. 

The  ground  colour  of  this  bold-looking  Dracaena  is  of 
a  deep  bronzy  green,  heavily  banded  and  striped  with 
red  from  the  base  upwards  or  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  leaves.  The  latter  are  of  medium  width,  and 
sufficiently  pliable  to  avoid  that  rigid-looking  appearance 
presented  by  many  of  the  broader-leaved  kinds  now  in 
cultivation.  It,  therefore,  comes  in  useful  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  being  not  too  heavy,  yet  sufficiently 
so  to  form  a  fine  contrast  to  Aralias,  Crotons,  Pandanus, 
and  similar  things  now  so  much  used  for  table 
decoration.  We  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of  it  the 
other  day  in  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.’s  Pine  Apple 
Nursery,  MaidaYale. 

Gloxinias  at  Reading. 

There  is  just  now  a  wonderful  display  of  Gloxinias  at 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  nursery,  at  Reading.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  plants  from  seed  sown  in  February 
strong  enough  at  only  five  months  or  less  from  the 
time  of  sowing  to  produce  several  fine  flowers.  Look¬ 
ing  upon  the  magnificent  blossoms  in  the  collection, 
from  pure  white  to  the  richest  crimson  and  deep  purple, 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  day  for  naming 
varieties  is  passed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  collection  a  dozen  or  more 
varieties  well  worthy  of  names.  Among  them  is  a 
grand  white,  the  flower  of  which  is  pure,  very  large, 
stout,  and  of  the  finest  form.  Of  the  spotted  varieties 
there  are  some  of  exceeding  beauty. — R.  D. 

CyanopByllum  Bowmanni, 

Very  different  is  this  plant  from  C.  magnificum,  which 
is  the  most  popular  of  the  species  grown,  and  more 
resembles  Sphaerogyne  latifolia,  but  the  stems  are 
destitute  of  the  dense  covering  of  chaffy  brown  hairs  so 
characteristic  of  the  latter.  The  leaves  of  C.  Bowmanni 
are  much  narrower  than  those  of  either — lanceolate 
elliptic,  tapered  to  the  base  and  strongly  three  nerved. 
These  primary  nerves  are  curiously  connected  with 
transverse  ones  running  straight  and  at  right  angles  to 
them.  The  foliage  is  deep  green  above,  but  scarcely 
exhibiting  the  bluish  tint  of  the  better  known  species, 
and  is  of  a  bright  red  beneath  when  grown  near  the 
glass,  but,  of  course,  not  fully  exposed  to  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun.  All  the  three  plants  above  mentioned  are  in 
fine  condition  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co., 
Maida  Vale. 
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Ornithogalum  arabicum. 

It  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful  and 
distinct  species  does  not  iiower  so  freely,  nor  is  so  hardy 
as  most  other  species  in  cultivation,  for  it  is  really  one 
of  the  most  attractive  in  the  genus  on  account  of  the 
size  and  purity  of  the  white  perianth,  and  the  contrast 
formed  between  it  and  the  shining  black  ovary.  On 
ordinarily  strong  bulbs  six  to  twelve  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  raceme  terminating  a  flower-stem  about 
18  ins.  to  24  ins.  high.  Strong  well-grown  specimens, 
however,  attain  a  larger  size  and  produce  more  flowers. 
It  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  728  and 
t.  3179,  under  the  name  of  0.  corymbosum.  It  is  now 
flowering  in  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.’s  Pine  Apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Yale,  where  it  is  used  for  cut-flower  purposes. 
If  the  black  centre  be  undesirable,  it  can  easily  be 
removed  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  gives  character  and 
beauty  to  the  flower. 

Nepeta  Mussini  as  an  Edging  Plant. 

The  typical  form  of  this  plant  is  by  no  means  common 
in  gardens,  but  a  variety  of  it  that  for  many  years  has 
been  widely  disseminated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
N.  teucrifolia  is  of  no  small  importance  where  large 
beds  of  flowers  or  low-growing  shrubs  are  planted  in 
the  pleasure  grounds.  The  effect  of  a  belt  or  broad 
line  of  this  plant  is  very  strikipg  at  a  distance.  The 
lavender-blue  flowers,  set  off  by  the  hoary  foliage,  con¬ 
stitute  a  pleasing  harmony  that  becomes  the  more 
conspicuous  when  backed  up  by  evergreen  shrubs  or 
even  flowering  plants.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  it 
occasions  no  trouble  whatever,  and  may  readily  be  in¬ 
creased  by  division.  It  is  certainly  a  far  more  effective 
plant  than  the  red-flowered  Teuerium  chamairops  some¬ 
times  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  typical  plant 
has  heart-shaped  leaves,  but  the  variety  most  abun¬ 
dantly  grown  has  oblong  ones. 

Veronica  Hulkeana. 

In  ordinary  winters  this  shrubby  New  Zealand 
Veronica  will  stand  in  the  open  air  without  protection, 
and  flower  beautifully  in  June.  The  pale  lilac  blooms 
are  abundantly  produced  in  terminal  branched  racemes 
or  panicles,  and  from  their  great  profusion,  graceful 
character  and  soft  colour,  add  a  charm  to  that  part  of 
the  garden  where  they  are  grown.  Being,  however, 
only  considered  half  hardy,  the  true  place  for  it  is  the 
greenhouse,  where  it  appears  to  great  advantage  ;  but 
those  who  have  a  stock  of  plants  would  find  it  an 
ornamental  subject  for  rock  work,  when,  should  it 
occasionally  get  killed  by  a  severe  winter,  there  would 
be  a  reserve  upon  which  to  fall  back.  Like  all  the 
shrubby  species,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  propagate 
by  means  of  cuttings.  It  is  by  no  means  particular  as 
to  soil,  but  that  of  a  friable  nature  or  in  which  there  is 
a  good  proportion  of  sand  to  keep  it  open  will  answer 
the  purpose  admirably.  In  pots  the  addition  of  a  little 
peat  may  be  an  improvement  if  the  loam  used  is  of  a 
heavy  or  clayey  nature,  otherwise  fibrous  loam  and 
sand  will  meet  all  the  requirements. 

Campanula  Portenschlagiana. 

Probably  this  particular  species  of  the  Bellflower 
family  is  better  known  by  and  cultivated  under  the 
designation  of  C.  muralis,  or  the  Wall  Bellflower  ;  but 
by  whatever  name  it  is  known,  its  numerous  pale  blue- 
purple  semi-pendent  flowers  are  ever  welcome.  As  it 
is  very  free,  exceedingly  easy  to  cultivate  and  charming 
withal,  it  should  ever  find  a  place  on  the  rockery  in 
the  garden,  or  be  carefully  tended  in  pots  for  the 
decoration  of  the  cool  greenhouse  of  the  amateur  lover 
of  hardy  plants.  Being  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1836,  and  where  it  was 
found  growing  in  association  with  old  walls  and  rocks, 
its  habitat  would  thereby  imply  ample  drainage  and  a 
robust  constitution.  In  this  connection,  however,  1 
would  explain  that  by  “  robust  ”  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
plant  attains  large  proportions,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  rarely  exceeds  9  ins.  ;  but  I  do  insist  that  it  grows 
freely,  is  very  accommodating,  and  makes  a  most 
interesting  addition  to  the  hardy  plant  structure.  The 
radical  leaves  are  always  bright  and  fresh,  broadly 
reniform  and  irregularly  toothed,  while  the  cauline,  or 
those  which  are  produced  on  the  stems,  are  similar, 
passing,  however,  from  reniform  to  ovate.  These  are 
evergreen,  and  cluster  together,  so  that  this  particular 
species  of  the  Bellflower  family  is  never  without  a 
distinctive  feature.  Reverting  to  the  blossoms  again, 
it  has  been  stated,  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  the 
flowers,  that  these  furnish  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  pendent  bells  turning 


from  the  wind,  and  thus  sheltering  the  organs  within 
them  from  all  external  damage.  This  pleasant  en¬ 
deavour  to  comprehend  the  wonderful  provisions  of 
nature  only  partially  applies  to  our  present  subject,  as 
it  is  but  semi-pendent,  and  flowers  so  profusely  that  its 
lovely  spreading  segments  occupy  every  conceivable 
point  of  the  compass. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Gardenias. — Good  returns  are  always  obtained  from 
young  plants  grown  in  beds  of  soil  where  bottom- 
heat  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  can  be  applied  when 
required.  This  may  be  done  in  an  ordinary  stove 
where  a  bed  of  soil  can  be  made  along  the  front  of  the 
house  instead  of  the  usual  staging.  The  hot-water 
pipes  underneath  will  supply  the  necessary  bottom- 
heat.  An  abundance  of  flowers  for  cutting  purposes 
can  also  be  obtained  from  an  ordinary  Melon  or  Pine 
pit  with  heating  accommodation  both  top  and  bottom. 
Over  the  lower  sets  of  hot-water  pipes  construct  a 
stage  on  which  a  body  of  soil  can  be  placed,  and  plant 
with  young  and  suitable  material  in  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  part  loam  and  two  of  peat,  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  sand.  Some  pieces  of  charcoal  will  be  an 
additional  advantage,  and  help  to  make  the  soil  porous. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  drainage  should  be  good,  as  a 
large  amount  of  water  is  necessary  during  the  growing 
season  until  growth  has  been  completed,  after  which 
they  should  be  allowed  to  get  moderately  dry,  otherwise 
flowers  will  not  be  abundant. 

Gloxinias. —Shift  on  the  young  plants  raised  early 
in  the  season  as  they  require  it.  If  they  have  been 
properly  attended  to  up  till  now,  those  growing  in  60’s 
will  require  a  shift  into  48’s.  They  will  come  into 
flower  as  the  earlier  batches  from  old  plants  go  over. 
A  light  but  very  rich  compost  in  which  some  good 
artificial  manure  has  been  used  suits  them  admirably. 
Lumpy  peat  and  well-decayed  leaf-soil  should,  however, 
form  a  large  constituent  of  the  compost. 

Climbers. — Too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  given 
this  class  of  plants  during  the  summer  months, 
especially  in  the  case  of  such  rampant-growing  subjects 
as  Allamandas,  Passifloras,  Aristolochias,  climbing 
Bauhinias,  Bignonias,  and  similar  things  which  soon 
get  into  a  tangled  and  inseparable  mass  if  neglected. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  Allamandas 
crossing  and  interlacing  with  one  and  another  in  such 
a  way  that  they  cannot  be  separated  till  pruning  time 
in  winter.  Superfluous  shoots  should  be  cut  away,  and 
the  remainder  trained  in  to  occupy  the  space  and  yet 
be  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  light.  Allamandas 
require  no  shading  whatever,  as  the  best  results  are 
obtained,  from  plants  that  are  fully  exposed  to  light, 
however  strong.  "We  had  ample  proof  of  this  last  year; 
which  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  amount  of 
sunshine,  a  clear  unclouded  sky  and  the  absence  of  rain. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums. — If  not  already  accomplished,  give 
the  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  or  ordinary 
decorative  purposes  their  final  shift.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  ripen  up  their  wood  and  form  good  flower 
buds  until  the  roots  have  become  pot-bound,  and 
artificial  feeding  becomes  necessary.  Those  intended 
for  exhibition  purposes  should  be  put  into  10-in.  pots, 
while  8-in.  size  will  be  large  enough  for  the  dwarfer¬ 
growing  Pompon  kinds.  Strong  loam,  fibrous  in  its 
nature,  but  not  necessarily  clayey,  should  be  used  for 
the  final  shift,  ameliorated  with  bone-dust  or  finely 
ground  bones.  Half  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes,  fully 
exposed  to  light,  but  sheltered  from  high  winds,  and 
make  arrangements  for  tying  up  the  stems  before  they 
get  broken  down  by  the  wind.  Syringe  several  times 
on  warm  days. 

Salvias. — Treat  these  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Chrysanthemums,  plunging  them  in  the  same  or 
a  similar  position  out  of  doors.  By  this  means  shorter 
jointed  and  better  ripened  wood  is  the  result,  and  the 
plants  flower  during  autumn  and  winter,  according  to 
the  species,  with  much  greater  profusion  and  satisfaction 
in  every  way  than  when  grown  under  glass,  either  in 
a  pit  or  greenhouse. 

THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — The  berries  of  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape 
are  thin-skinned,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  liable  to 
crack  when  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  foliage  beyond 
the  bunch  to  part  with  the  excess  of  moisture  by 


transpiration.  The  cracking  is  most  liable  to  happen 
just  as  the  berries  are  commencing  to  colour ;  and 
therefore,  to  guard  against  this  annoying  mishap, 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  Grape  in  particular 
when  pinching  back  the  laterals.  The  more  foliage 
that  can  be  accommodated  while  still  fully  exposed  to 
light,  the  less  danger  will  there  be  during  the  ripening 
period  of  the  berries  cracking. 

The  Early  House. — As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  all 
cut,  throw  the  house  fully  open,  which  will  materially 
assist  the  Vines  in  properly  ripening  and  solidifying 
their  wood.  Examine  the  borders,  and  if  at  all  dry 
give  a  good  watering,  and  assist  with  liquid  manure. 
The  advantages  accruing  from  this  treatment  will  be 
the  storing  of  reserve  material  in  the  stems,  giving  a 
greater  impetus  to  growth  when  forcing  is  again  com¬ 
menced.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  red-spider  and 
thrip.  Fumigate  to  destroy  the  former,  and  syringe  the 
foliage  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  water  to  destroy 
the  latter.  One  wine-glassful  to  a  gallon  of  water  will 
answer  the  purpose,  keeping  the  mixture  well  stirred 
all  the  time  it  is  being  applied.  Syringe  the  foliage 
twice  daily  during  fine  weather. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Do  not  allow  the  trees 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered.  Carelessness  and  neglect  in  this  respect  is  a 
fruitful  cause  of  the  misfortune  which  often  befalls  the 
trees  in  spring,  causing  the  buds  to  drop,  afterwards 
the  bloom,  and  finally  the  young  fruit.  Assist  with 
liquid  manure,  and  syringe  morning  and  evening  to 
keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy.  "Wood  that  has 
just  fruited,  and  is  not  required  for  next  season,  should 
be  pruned  away  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  foliage 
and  wood  of  the  young  shoots  from  which  next  year’s 
crop  of  fruit  is  to  be  expected.  All  excessively  vigorous 
shoots  should  be  stopped,  so  that  they  may  become 
solidified,  and  cease  to  rob  the  remaining  part  of  the 
tree,  the  object  being  to  preserve  the  whole  in  an  evenly- 
balanced  condition — a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
in  Peach  culture. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Winter  Crops. — There  should  be  no  complaints  this 
season  for  want  of  proper  planting  weather  provided  the 
rain  has  been  general,  as  it  has  been  plentiful  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  During  showery  times,  no 
advantageous  opportunity  of  getting  the  ground  all 
under  crops  should  be  neglected.  While  wet  weather 
prevails,  slugs  become  troublesome,  and  are  particularly 
destructive  to  tender  and  newly-planted  subjects.  This 
is  especially  the  case  where  the  squares  are  surrounded 
with  Box  or  grass  edgings,  and  where  the  soil  has  lain 
undisturbed  for  some  time  previous  to  planting.  The 
chief  remedies  are  to  go  over  the  plants  in  the  morning, 
and  collect  the  slugs,  to  be  afterwards  destroyed,  or 
simply  to  drop  a  dusting  of  quicklime  over  the  depre¬ 
dators  while  at  work.  They  sometimes  get ‘over  this, 
however,  by  throwing  off  their  outer  coat,  especially 
during  wet  weather.  The  difficulty  may  also  be  partly 
surmounted  by  putting  a  layer  of  ashes  round  the 
plants  liable  to  attack.  Soot  or  quicklime  may  also 
serve  for  a  time,  provided  there  is  no  heavy  rain. 

Weeding. — Weeds  grow  apace  at  this  season,  more 
especially  should  the  weather  prove  wet.  Hoeing  is 
insufficient  during  such  a  period,  and  to  leave  weeds  on 
the  ground  is  sheer  waste  of  time,  as  they  re-establish 
themselves  in  a  day  or  two,  and  run  to  seed  very 
quickly  Although  more  time  is  required  to  rake  off  or 
remove  the  weeds,  it  pays  in  the  long  run. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

As  soon  as  the  pressure  of  other  work  will  permit  at 
this  season,  one  of  those  periodical  reviews  of  the  plants 
in  the  Orchid  houses  should  take  place,  beginning  at 
one  end  and  passing  each  plant  through  the  hands, 
carefully  cleaning  it,  or,  at  least,  sponging  it  over, 
even  if  no  evidence  of  insects  or  dirt  appears.  The 
staging  and  surroundings  of  the  plants,  their  pots,  &c., 
should  be  cleansed  at  the  same  time,  and  any  which 
may  not  be  comfortable  in  their  pots  or  baskets  should 
be  re-potted  or  re-basketed.  In  the  case  of  weakly  or 
badly-rooted  specimens,  the  pots  or  baskets  given  to 
them  should  be  proportionately  small — overpotting  in 
any  instance  with  Orchids  is  injurious,  but  with  badly- 
rooted  or  unhealthy  specimens  it  prevents  amendment, 
and  frequently  causes  the  death  of  the  plants. 

Above  all  things,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
obtain  good  potting  materials,  sphagnum,  peat,  &c. 
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Recently  I  saw  a  fine  sample  of  Orchid  peat  with  Mr. 
H.  G.  Smyth,  of  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Field  has  good  examples  of  it  and 
other  garden  requisites  at  the  Anglo-Danish  Exhibition. 
In  re-arranging  the  baskets  and  blocks  suspended  over 
the  roof  after  cleaning  them,  care  should  be  taken  to 
place  as  many  as  possible  over  the  walks,  or  in  other 
positions  where  they  are  not  directly  over  the  .plants  on 
the  stages  ;  and  in  placing  them  on  the  latter,  rare  ones 
should  never  be  put  under  a  hanging  basket. — James 
O'Brien. 

Orchids  at  Goodrich  Court. 

In  the  houses  at  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  there  were  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  some  Orchids  well  worth  going  a 
long  distance  to  see.  Laelia  purpurata  was  in  splendid 
variety,  some  of  the  forms  being  particularly  fine,  most 
of  the  spikes  having  eight  and  nine  flowers.  Cattleyas 
made  the  finest  effect ;  large  healthy  plants,  with  fine 
leaves  free  from  spot,  were  literally  a  mass  of  bloom, 
C.  Mossias  and  C.  Mendelii  being  conspicuously  fine. 
A  plant  of  Cypripedium  niveum  in  a  4-in.  pot  had 
nine  spikes  with  eighteen  flowers.  Oncidiums,  Aerides, 
Saccolabiums,  Odontoglossoms,  Dendrobiums,  and 
Epidendrums  made  a  fine  display.  Having  only  a  few 
minutes  to  spare  in  looking  through  the  collection, 
there  was  not  time  to  note  each  variety  separately  ;  but 
in  every  case  the  plants  proved  that  they  were  skilfully 
cultivated,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  head  gardener.  When  the  new  houses  now  being 
erected  are  complete  more  room  can  be  given  to  the 
plants,  which  are  now  somewhat  crowded.  Other 
plants  are  well  done,  and  the  fruit  is  also  very  good. 
Surrounding  the  Court  itself  are  some  fine  Conifers. 
Altogether  the  place  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  proprietor,  H.  C.  Moffat,  Esq.,  who  is  making  very 
extensive  alterations  and  improvements.  —  Visitor. 

The  Glasnevin  Collection. 

Amongst  Orchid  collections  very  few  can  compare  for 
health,  vigour,  and  cleanliness  of  appearance,  with  the 
plants  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.  To 
an  Orchid  grower  it  is  an  education  in  itself  to  visit 
and  note  the  admirable  way  in  which  these  Orchids 
are  treated.  The  foliage  is  healthy  and  green,  and  the 
profusion  of  air-roots  still  more  testifies  to  their  robust 
constitution.  For  a  representative  collection,  Cattleyas 
were  hardly  prominent  enough.  A  fine  healthy  speci¬ 
men  of  Cattleya  Skinneri  was  in  bloom,  but  C.  Mendelii 
and  C.  Mossiae  were  prominent  by  their  absence. 
Cypripediums  are  well  represented,  and  include  some 
of  the  most  valuable  hybrids.  Vandas  are  also  done 
well,  and  I  noticed  a  very  fine  form  of  Sobralia  ma- 
crantha  in  flower.  But  the  gem  of  the  collection  was  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Ladia  purpurata  showing 
several  spikes  of  bloom.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  more  splendid  variety  ;  the  flower  itself  was  not 
particularly  large,  the  intense  crimson-purple  of  the 
labellum  being  its  most  distinguishing  feature,  and  the 
effect  of  this  contrasted  with  the  white  sepals  and 
petals  is  indescribable.  Amongst  white  flowers,  Cym- 
bidium  eburneum  was  showing  well.  The  despised 
Cypripedium  Hookeri  appeared  to  me  very  attractive, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  it  is  not  more  grown.  If  it  were  a 
scarcer  plant,  or  a  rare  hybrid,  no  doubt  it  would  be 
held  in  much  higher  estimation,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  value  Orchids  more  in  a  monetary  sense 
than  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Commercially 
this  may  be  correct,  but  the  lover  of  beauty  should  find 
something  to  admire  in  every  plant,  if  not  for  its 
beauty,  for  its  grotesqueness.  A  fine  variety  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  may  be,  and  is,  more  valuable  than 
the  star-shaped  variety,  but  each  has  its  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire  in 
even  the  commonest  flower  of  this  class.  Again,  a 
deep-coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Trian®  is  a  more 
splendid  object  than  an  ordinary  C.  Trianae  delicata, 
but  that  should  not  make  us  despise  the  pale  variety. 
Each  has  its  separate  artistic  value,  and  the  one  acts 
as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  loveliness  of  its  neighbour.— 
Henry  To.cy  Peck,  Blaby. 

Cattleyas  from  The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 
Flowers  of  a  fine  series  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  which 
Mr.  R.  H.  Measures  justly  calls  the  Queen  of  Cattleyas, 
come  from  The  Woodlands  collection.  Among  them 
the  white  Mendelii  (C.  Blumei)  compares  favourably 
with  the  white  Mossioe  (C.  Wagneri),  of  which  also  a 
fine  example  is  sent.  The  best  rose-petalled  form  has 
flowers  8  ins.  across,  and  petals  3  ins.  wide  ;  the  large 
frilled  labellum  being  purplish  crimson  with  exquisite 
light  rose  veining,  which  merges  into  a  rose-coloured 
margin  ;  two  heavy  blotches  of  orange  being  on  the 
side  lobes.  An  extraordinary  form  of  C.  Acklandiae, 


with  Indian-yellow  sepals  and  petals  blotched  with 
crimson,  also  accompany  the  C.  Mendelii,  and  a  noble 
example  of  the  Turneri  section  of  Laelia  elegans  has 
rich  purplish  rose  sepals  and  petals,  and  labellum  with 
the  tube  white,  the  front  portion  being  richly  shaded 
violet-crimson.  The  lip  of  this  variety  more  nearly 
approaches  that  of  L.  purpurata  than  any  we  have 
seen,  and  we  are  informed  that  Laelia  purpurata  was 
mported  as  one  mass  with  it,  and  has  since  flowered. 
A  noble  variety  indeed  ! 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  season,  when  a  plant  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  having  finished  its  new  growth 
should  have  gone  to  rest,  it  commenced  growth  afresh. 
Three  buds  developed,  and,  of  course,  could  not  then 
be  checked  by  drying  off  the  plant ;  but  having  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  attained  a  length  of  2  ins.  or  3  ins., 
with  leaves  in  proportion.  The  cold  of  winter  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  the  cloudy  or  sunless  weather  com¬ 
pletely  put  a  check  to  growth,  so  that  two  sets  of 
shoots  were  produced  and  matured  in  one  season.  The 
short  ones  are  now  flowering,  or  close  on  the  point  of 
expansion,  and  the  blooms  are  about  the  usual  size. 

Masdevallia  ionocharis. 

Both  foliage  and  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  moderate 
dimensions,  and  the  plant  is  easily  grown.  It  conforms 
to  the  treatment  given  to  cool-house  Orchids  generally, 
and  is  now  both  plentiful  and  flowering  freely  in 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.’s  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida 
Vale.  The  flower  scapes  are  about  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  and  therefore  much  shorter  than  those  of  the 
first  rank,  such  as  M.  Harryana,  M.  Veitchii,  M.  ignea, 
and  others,  all  plentiful  in  the  same  nursery.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  white,  with  a  few  large  violet 
blotches  in  the  throat,  and  have  been  compared  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Violet,  hence  the  origin  of  the  specific 
name. 

Masdevallia  Harryana. 

A  large  quantity  of  this  useful  and  decorative  species, 
together  with  several  very  distinct  varieties,  are  grown 
in  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co., 
Maida  Vale.  They  are  just  now  making  excellent 
growth,  and  are  located  in  a  lean-to  house  where  a  very 
low  temperature  is  always  maintained,  and  are  shaded 
always  from  sunshine.  M.  H.  Hendersoni  is  notable 
for  the  shortness  and  great  proportionate  breadth  of  the 
lateral  sepals,  which  are  rose-coloured,  with  violet 
veins.  An  equally  distinct  variety,  with  lilac-coloured 
flowers  and  longer  sepals,  is  that  named  M.  H.  lilacina, 
a  name  which  literally  describes  it.  In  the  ordinary 
forms  the  flowers  are  all,  or  mostly  all,  furnished  with 
a  white  tube,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  perianth. 

Cattleya  Sanderiana. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we  know, 
a  plant  of  this  noble  Cattleya  now  bears  a  spike  of 
seven  flowers,  and  its  happy  possessor  is  Mr.  De  Barry 
Crawshay.  A  spike  bearing  the  same  number  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Comte  de  Germiny’s  collection  in  France, 
in  1885,  but  till  now  we  have  not  heard  of  another. 
Mr.  Crawshay’s  plant  bore  five  flowers  in  1886,  and  six 
last  year,  and  we  understand  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
show  it  to  any  one  who  may  call  at  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks,  any  day  next  week. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Botanic,  June  20th. 

The  second  summer  exhibition  at  Regent’s  Park  took 
place  on  Wednesday  last  under  very  depressing  circum¬ 
stances  as  regards  the  weather.  The  large  specimens 
of  Azaleas  were  wanting  to  give  colour,  as  well  as  to 
form  screens  on  the  more  important  or  prominent  points 
on  the  grass  terraces.  The  centre  of  the  tent  was  well 
occupied,  however,  by  large  groups  exhibited  by 
nurserymen,  as  well  as  by  the  principal  collections  of 
Orchids,  rendering  the  whole  very  gay.  Considering 
the  season  the  fruit  was  about  an  average,  though  much 
of  it  was  unripe.  Mr.  Henry  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
Norwood,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  in  the  amateurs’ 
class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  A.  Offer, 
gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley, 
was  the  first  prize  winner,  with  some  fine  specimens  of 
Statice  Butcheri,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  and  Erica 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor.  Mr.  H.  James  was  again 
successful  with  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  Henry  Little, 
Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  had  it  all  his 
own  way  in  the  class  for  twelve  exotic  Orchids,  his 
Vanda  teres,  Cattleya  labiata  Warneri,  C.  Mendelii,  C. 


intricata,  C.  Sanderiana,  and  Laelia  purpurata  being 
first-rate.  In  the  open  class  for  a  similar  number,  Mr. 
James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  took  the  first  prize, 
specially  fine  being  his  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii  and  C.  Sanderiana.  Mr.  Henry 
James  was  second.  In  the  amateurs’  class,  Mr.  Hill 
again  took  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Dendrobiums 
and  Cypripediums,  Mr.  James  Cypher  being  first  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  nurserymen. 

The  Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and  fancy  types  were 
well  flowered,  but  perhaps  not  so  large  as  on  the  last 
occasion.  Mr.  F.  Hill  took  the  first  prize  in  the  ama¬ 
teurs’  class,  Duchess  de  Moray,  Fortitude,  Ruth  Little, 
Lady  Isabel,  and  Kingston  Beauty  being  fine.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  the  best  fancy  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  open  to  nurserymen  only,  East  Lynne,  Deli- 
catum,  Ellen  Beck,  and  The  Shah,  being  very  good. 
Mr.  D.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley 
Broom,  Slough,  was  first  for  six  fancy  varieties,  and 
second  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill  was  first 
in  the  latter  class,  showing  Jules  Simon,  Mrs.  Gordon, 
S.  Birkin,  and  Aglaia.  Mr.  A.  Offer  took  the  first 
prize  for  exotic  F  eras,  with  some  large  specimens.  He 
was  also  first  for  fine  foliage  plants  ;  Mr.  Butler, 
gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s 
Park,  being  second.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  Mr. 
Henry  James  was  first,  showing  large  Palms,  Cycas, 
Asparagus,  and  Dasylirion  acrotrichum.  Mr.  R. 
Butler  had  the  best  Palms,  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Offer. 
A  fine  group  of  well-grown  tuberous  Begonias  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  who 
took  the  first  prize.  Mr.  A.  Offer  took  the  first  prize 
for  variegated-leaved  plants,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
H.  Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage, 
Highgate. 

Cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  finely 
represented  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  who  took  the  first  prize.  He  had  Oriental 
and  Iceland  Poppies,  Aquilegias,  Campanula  glomerata 
dahurica,  Lilium  eolehicum  and  others,  Paeonies  and 
Lychnis  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  followed, 
having  Dictamnus  fraxinella,  Tropseolum  polyphyllum, 
and  others.  Mr.  P.  Perry,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rowlett, 
The  Woodlands,  Cheshunt,  took  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  varieties  of  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each.  In  the 
nurserymen’s  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  C. 
Turner  took  the  first  award,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being 
second,  and  Messrs.  Keynes, Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury, 
third.  For  twelve  trusses  of  yellow  Roses,  Mr.W. 
Robinson,  gardener  to  Colonel  E.  D.  Lee,  Aylesbury, 
was  first,  while  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first  for  twelve 
trusses  of  any  other  'colour,  and  also  first  for  fine 
scented  Roses.  Mr.  Henry  James  took  the  first  prize 
for  twenty-four  trusses  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers. 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq., 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was  first  for  twelve  trusses  of 
Orchids.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Irises  went 
to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  who  had 
representatives  of  all  the  leading  bearded  Irises,  some 
English  and  Spanish  varieties,  I.  orientalis,  and 
others  ;  Mr.  T.  S.Ware  followed  with  a  good  collection. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  for  show  Pelargoniums,  and 
Mr.  D.  Phillips  for  zonal  varieties. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  were  both  numerous  and 
excellent,  in  fact  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the 
show.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  large 
an  d  interesting  group  of  hardy  shrubbery  plants,  such 
as  Acer  pal  mat  um  dissectum  and  other  Japan  forms, 

A.  colchicum  rubrum,  Weigelia  rosea,  Looysmanii 
aurea,  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens,  greenhouse  hybrid 
Rhododendrons,  Elaeagnus  pungens  variegata,  E. 
macrophylla,  and  many  others.  A  large  Bronze  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for  a  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Poppies  in  great  variety,  Liliums,  Lychnis,  Aquilegia, 
Ixias,  Paeonies,  Tropaeolum  polyphyllum,  &c.  A 
Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son 
for  a  similar  group,  containing  Irises,  Pyrethrums, 
Hemerocallis,  Allium  Ostrowskiana,  Campanula,  &c. 
Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  had 
some  Statice  floribunda,  and  Messrs.  W.  Balchin 
&  Son,  Hassocks  Nursery,  Sussex,  had  a  basket 
of  Leschenaultia  biloba  major  and  Pyrethrum  Jubilee. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  had  a  group  of  Begonias  in 
the  miscellaneous  class,  J.  E.  Midson,  Mrs.  Lye,  Mrs. 

B.  Wynne,  and  Dr.  Tucker  being  fine.  Messrs.  J. 
Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  showed  a  fine 
group  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  for  which  they 
were  awarded  a  large  Bronze  Medal.  A  group  of 
Gloxinias  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Eason.  Mr.  R.  Scott, 
gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holmes,  Regent’s  Park, 
was  awarded  a  small  Silver  Medal  for  a  large  group  of 
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Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Stanhopea 
bucephala  with  huge  flowers,  and  other  things.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  for 
single  and  double  Paeonies,  single  and  double  Pyre- 
thrums,  &c.  A  large  and  showy  group  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  consisting  of 
Cocos,  Cycas,  Pandanus,  Caladium  Ducliess  de  Monte- 
mart,  C.  argyrites,  C.  candidum,  Alocasia  Thibautiana, 
tuberous  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Ferns,  and  other  things 
beautifully  arranged  ;  they  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  showed 
a  fine  group  of  plants,  consisting  of  Cattleya  Schil- 
leriana,  C.  Alossite,  C.  Mendelii,  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Yanda  tricolor  Patersoni, 
Palms,  DracEenas,  and  others,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
a  large  Silver  Medal.  A  large  Bronze  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  k.  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for  a 
large  group  of  single  and  double  Petunias,  intermixed 
with  many  ornamental  Grasses,  such  as  Agrostis 
pulchella,  Lamarkia  aurea,  Lagurus  ovatus,  and  others. 
A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  for  a  fine  well-flowered  group  of  Orchids, 
including  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  Dendrobium  Ben- 
sonire  without  the  black  blotch,  Cattleya  Mossiae 
Claptonensis,  C.  Alendelii  Firthii,  and  others.  A 
small  Silver  Aledal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  for  a  fine  group  of  Cattleya 
Mosske,  C.  Alendelii,  C.  M.  Mrs.  Little,  and  Lselia 
purpurata.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Air.  G. 
Elliott,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Darnell,  Esq. ,  Stamford 
Hill,  for  a  group  of  Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Alossite,  C. 
Mendelii,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  and  others. 

In  the  corridor  a  beautiful  group  of  cut  flowers  of 
Irises,  P3rrethrums,  Aquilegias,  Ixias,  Liliums,  Turban 
Ranunculus,  and  other  things  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  large 
Bronze  Medal.  A  small  Silver  Aledal  was  given  to  Alessrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  group  of  Orchids, 
containing  Cyrtopodium  Andersonianum,  Phakenopsis 
Kimballiana,  Cattleya  Alossise,  Odontoglossum  Cora- 
dinei  hemileucum  and  others.  A  small  group  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  containing  several  species  of  Dianthus, 
Sedum,  Alimulus  radicans,  &c.,  was  shown  by  Alessrs. 
Paul  &  Son. 

All  classes  in  the  fruit  section  were  open,  and  Air.  J. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  the  Alessrs.  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  Acton,  took  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
fruit,  any  number  of  dishes.  He  had  Foster’s  Seedling 
Grape,  Keen’s  Seedling  Strawberry,  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pine  Apple,  Alelons,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Figs  and  others. 
Air.  J.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
Bestwood,was  second.  Air.  T.  Hare,Y/eUingore  Gardens, 
Grantham,  was  first,  and  Air.  J.  Douglas  second,  for  a 
brace  of  Alelons.  Air.  H.  Cakebread,  gardener  to  Sir 
P.  F.  Rose,  Rayners,  Bucks,  was  first  for  a  Queen 
Pine  Apple,  Air.  T.  Coomber,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Rolls, 
Esq.,  Hendre  Gardens,  Alonmouth,  coming  in  second. 
Air.  J.  Aluir,  gardener  to  C.  R.  AI.  Talbot,  Esq., 
Alargam  Park,  South  Wales,  was  first  for  any  other 
variety,  and  Air.  AV.  F.  Smith  was  second.  Air.  J. 
Edmonds  took  the  first  prize  in  a  well-contested  class, 
for  a  basket  of  not  less  than  12  lbs.  of  black  Grapes, 
having  Hamburghs  with  large  berries  ;  Air.  T.  Osman, 
gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park, 
Chertsey,  was  second.  For  a  similar  basket  of  white 
Grapes  Air.  Robert  Grindrod,  gardener  to  Airs.  Great- 
hed,  Whitfield,  Hereford,  was  first  with  Aluscat  of 
Alexandria;  Air.  George  Clinging,  gardener  to  AYalpole 
Greenwell,  Esq.,  Alarden  Park,  Caterham,  was  second. 
Air.  J.  Edmonds  won  the  first  prize  for  three  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  Air.  J.  Roberts  took  the  first 
prize  for  any  other  black  with  Aladresfield  Court. 
Air.  George  Grimmett,  gardener  to  A.  Richards,  Esq., 
Blenheim  House,  Hounslow,  was  first  with  Aluscat  of 
Alexandria.  For  any  other  white,  Air.  TV.  Chuck, 
gardener  to  P.  Thelluson,  Esq.,  Brodsworth  Hall, 
Doncaster,  was  first  with  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Air.  AY.  H. 
Divers,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford,  took  the  first  prize  for  Peaches  ;  Air.  P.  Blair, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham,  had 
the  best  Nectarines  and  Cherries  ;  while  Air.  Divers 
again  came  to  the  front  with  Strawberries.  A  miscel¬ 
laneous  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  was  exhibited  by 
Alessrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  for 
which  a  Silver  Aledal  was  awarded.  It  consisted  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums,  and  small-fruited 
Oranges,  all  well  set  with  fruit.  A  Bronze  Aledal  was 
also  awarded  them  for  a  collection  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Plums.  A  small  Silver  Aledal  was 
awarded  to  Air.  T.  Coomber,  Hendre  Gardens,  Alon¬ 
mouth,  for  six  fine  specimens  of  the  Queen  Pine 
Apple. 


Scottish  Pansy  Society, 

AVhile  there  are  many  Pansy  societies  in  Scotland,  and 
in  England  also,  growers  of  this  favourite  flower  still 
look  up  with  respect  to  the  Scottish  Society  as  being  the 
parent  of  all,  and  we  trust  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  will  long  continue  to  worthily  maintain  the  well- 
deserved  prestige  of  the  society.  The  improvement  of 
the  Pansy  has  for  many  years  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Scottish  florists,  a  painstaking  body  to  whom  all 
honour  is  due  for  having,  while  introducing  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  into  the  flowers,  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  lines  laid  down  by  Glenny  and  others,  as  to 
what  should  be  the  characteristics  of  the  Pansy  as 
regards  form,  substance,  and  habit,  and  whose  modern 
varieties,  as  compared  with  the  gaudy  unshapely 
blooms  obtained  from  Continental  strains,  are  as  refined 
gold  to  dross. 

But  a  few  years  ago  the  Pansy  trade  in  Scotland  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  nursery¬ 
men,  but  now  so  greatly  has  the  business  extended  that 
a  dozen  or  more  can  be  found  in  competition  at  the 
society’s  annual  show,  and  this  by  no  means  includes 
all  the  leading  growers.  At  no  time  during  the  forty- 
four  years  of  the  society’s  existence  have  its  members 
had  greater  difficulties  to  overcome,  by  reason  of  a  back¬ 
ward  season,  than  they  have  during  the  present  one; 
and  so  near  as  a  week  before  the  show,  which  was  held 
on  Friday,  June  15th,  the  great  question  was,  “  AVhere 
are  the  blooms  to  come  from  ?  ”  However,  when  the 
eventful  day  came  a  really  fine  display  was  placed 
before  the  public. 

In  the  fancy  class  the  hybridiser  has  greater  scope 
than  with  the  show  varieties,  and  hence  it  is  that 
year  by  year  these  are  shown  in  greater  numbers,  and 
novelties  of  sterling  merit  come  to  the  front.  This 
year  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  several  very  pro¬ 
mising  seedlings  were  brought  forward.  In  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  class  for  two  dozen  fancy  varieties,  Alessrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons  carried  off  first  honours  for  variety  and 
quality,  but  the  west  of  Scotland  growers  had  a  slight 
advantage  in  size,  the  biting  winds  of  the  east  coast 
being  by  no  means  favourable  for  Pansy  cultivation  in 
early  spring.  The  best  twenty-four  show  Pansies  were 
staged  by  Air.  A.  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich,  who  was 
followed  by  Air.  J.  Sutherland,  Lenzie,  who  also 
followed  the  Alessrs.  Laird  in  the  fancy  class.  Alessrs. 
Irvine  and  Sutherland  also  secured  the  awards  in  the 
same  order  for  six  seedling  show  Pansies  ;  and  Alessrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.  had  the  best  two  dozen  bunches  of 
Ariolas,  distinct. 

In  the  practical  gardeners’  classes  honours  were 
about  equally  divided  between  Air.  A.  Borrowman,  of 
Beeslack,  and  Air.  R.  Stewart,  of  Lenzie  ;  while  among 
amateurs  the  lion’s  share  of  the  awards  went  to  Air.  D. 
Russell,  Cawdor.  In  the  open  competitions,  the  pre¬ 
sident’s  prize — a  Gold  Aledal— to  the  competitor  taking 
the  most  prizes,  was  gained  by  Air.  R.  Stewart  ;  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  merchants’  prize  for  twelve  show 
and  twelve  fancy  Pansies,  distinct,  went  to  Air.  AI. 
Campbell,  and  the  gardeners’  prize  for  twenty-four  fancy 
varieties,  to  Air.  R.  Stewart.  In  the  ladies’  classes  the 
highest  awards  went  to  Airs.  Laird,  Pinkhill,  for  the 
best  six  glasses  of  bedding  Yiolas  ;  to  Airs.  Black,  of 
Liberton,  for  a  table  glass  of  bedding  Violas  ;  and.  to 
Aliss  Ettie  AVelsh,  of  Liberton,  for  a  bouquet  of  Yiolas. 


Preston  and  District  Cottagers’  Amateur 
Floral  Society. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  connection  with 
this  society  are  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  green¬ 
houses  in  the  town  that  are  owned  and  attended  to  by 
working  men,  and  situated  iu  the  backyards  connected 
with  their  dwellings.  The  annual  judging  of  these 
took  place  on  Saturday,  when  the  adjudicators  (Coun¬ 
cillor  Pearson,  Councillor  Breakell,  and  Air.  YY.  AY. 
Kendal)  made  visits  to  the  greenhouses  of  the  con¬ 
testants  :  namely,  Air.  Charles  Parker,  Oxford  Street  ; 
Air.  H.  Rostron,  Alexander  Street;  Air.  J.  Dunn, 
Clara  Street  ;  Air.  AY.  Jackson,  New  Hall  Lane  ;  Air. 
J.  Jenkinson,  Broughton  Street ;  and  Air.  R.  Jenkinson, 
Dallas  Street.  Each  house  visited  was  found  to  be  in 
the  best  possible  order,  the  utmost  cleanliness  being 
observed  ;  each  article  was  in  its  proper  place,  and  the 
plants  were  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  and  satisfactory 
condition,  some  of  the  products,  indeed,  being  worthy 
of  a  prominent  position  in  far  more  pretentious 
structures.  So  exact  was  everything,  and  so  uniform 
was  the  excellence  of  the  plants,  that  the  judges 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes  ;  but 
after  careful  and  mature  consideration^  they  decided  to 
grant  the  premiums  as  follow  : — first,  Air.  H.  Rostron  ; 
second,  Air.  J.  Dunn  ;  third,  Air.  C.  Parker  ;  fourth, 
Air.  AY.  Jackson  ;  and  fifth,  Air.  J.  Jenkinson.  The 
gentlemen,  having  completed  their  duties,  were  enter¬ 
tained  to  tea  by  the  committee  of  the  society,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Air.  C.  Harvey,  seconded  by  Air. 
Sedgwick,  and  supported  by  Air.  Henry  Bibby  (the 
secretary),  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
them  for  their  onerous  services.  In  acknowledging 
the  compliment,  each  judge  took  the  opportunity  of 
stating  that  their  visits  to  the  greenhouses  of  those 
engaged  daily  iu  arduous  labours  had  proved  a  real 
pleasure.  They  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  and 
certainly  satisfied  with  what  they  had”  inspected.  The 
order  in  which  the  houses  were  kept  was  satisfactory, 
and  the  condition  of  the  plants  showed  that  not  only 
-care  but  considerable  skill  was  exercised  in  their 
culture. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Tp.oplolum  op.  Nasturtium. — Mountaineer :  Tropaeolum  is 
the  botanical  name  of  one  genus  belonging  to  the  Geraniacese, 
tribe  Tropseoleae,  and  Nasturtium  is  the  botanical  name  of  one 
of  the  Crucifer®  family,  such  as  Nasturtium  officinale — the 
common  Water  Cress.  When  you  use  Nasturtium  for  any  of  the 
Tropaeolums  it  must  only  be  as  an  English  name.  This  is  how 
the  confusion  you  mention  has  arisen.  Tropaeolum  majns  and 
T.  minus  are  often  spoken  of  as  Indian  Cresses,  because  they 
taste  similarly  to  the  true  Nasturtium  or  Water  Cress  which  is 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  London.  It  would  prevent  con¬ 
fusion  if  the  word  Nasturtium  were  not  applied  to  the  Tropaeolums 
at  all.  There  are  both  annual  and  perennial  species  belonging 
to  Tropaeolums,  while  the  species  of  Nasturtium  are  perennial. 

Rose  Brand. — IF.  G.  K. :  The  specimens  of  the  Rose  you  sent 
us  show  themselves  to  be  very  badly  affected  with  the  Rose 
Brand  (Phragmidium  mucronatum),  in  an  early  stage  known  as 
Lecythea.  It  is  the  second  or  fruiting  s;age  of  the  fungus  how¬ 
ever,  consisting  of  masses  of  spores  of  an  orange  colour.  When 
these  spores  germinate  upon  Roses  they  pierce  the  tissues  of 
their  host,  producing  a  mycelium  that  spreads  amongst  and 
feeds  on  the  same.  After  a  while  spores  are  produced  in  masses 
that  hurst  through  the  epidermis,  and  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as 
orange-coloured  masses  fringed  with  the  epidermis  or  skin, 
which  they  burst  in  making  their  exit  from  the  stem.  Tour 
specimens  have  the  peduncles,  petioles,  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  the  hip,  and  both  surfaces  of  the  sepals  very  badly 
affected,  and  seeing  that  the  fungus  lives  in  the  interior  of  the 
tissues  of  the  plants  affected,  there  is  no  curative  remedy.  Your 
object  should  be  to  prevent  the  fungus  from  spreading  by  re¬ 
moving  the  leaves  and  all  parts  affected  and  burning  them. 
Later  on  the  fungus  produces  another  kind  of  spore,  the  resting 
or  hibernating  spore  in  fact,  and  which  is  more  difficult  to 
eradicate,  so  that  all  affected  parts  should  be  immediately 
destroyed. 

Cvpripediums. — J.  F.  A. :  Your  putting  the  Cypripedium 
insigne  and  C.  caudatum  in  the  cooler  house  and  the  others  in 
the  warmer  is  quite  correct,  but  if  C.  Sedeni,  C.  S.  candidulum 
and  C.  Roezlii  (these  three  belonging  to  the  Selenipediums)  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  a  summer  in  the 
cooler  house  will  improve  them.  The  shady  side  of  any  house  is 
best  for  the  Cypripediums,  and  they  are  benefited  by  a 
sprinkling  of  -I-in.  or  1-in.  bones  on  the  top  of  the  crocks  when 
they  are  re-potted. 

Packing  Strawberries. — Omega:  The  best  plan  is  to  use 
shallow  boxes  which  will  only  hold  one  layer  of  fruit,  say  boxes 
2  ins.  deep,  inside  measurement,  and  made  of  quarter-inch  stuff 
or  stronger  if  you  like.  Place  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  over  the 
bottom,  then  pack  the  berries  carefully  in  rows  with-  a  Straw¬ 
berry7  leaf  round  each.  If  the  leaves  are  gathered  over  night  and 
laid  out  thinly  to  “  wilt,”  they  will  be  soft  and  pliable  when 
wanted  for  use.  When  the  box  is  full  put  some  fresh  leaves  on 
the  top,  then  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  fill  up  with  cotton  wool  or 
very  soft  moss  to  prevent  the  fruits  from  moving  during  transit. 
Mr.  Hind’s  Strawberries  All  the  Year  Round  was  published  at  Is., 
but  is  now  out  of  print. 

Roses  on  a  North  Wall. — Is  it  possible  to  grow  climbing 
Roses  on  a  north  or  north-east  wall  ?  If  so,  please  give  the 
names  of  four  or  six  of  the  best. — R.  Linter.  [We  have  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  Roses  in  such  positions,  and  should  be  obliged  if  some 
of  our  readers,  who  have,  would  reply  to  this  question. — Ed.] 

Royal  Horticultural  Societt. — If.  P..-  Yes,  closed  at  6  p.m. 
Exhibitors  would  not  show  anything  if  they  had  to  wait  longer 
at  the  ordinary7  meetings. 

Peach  Leaves  Diseased. — Q.  B. :  The  leaves  you  sent  us  are 
affected  with  the  disease  known  as  Peach  Blister,  caused  by  a 
small  fungus  belonging  to  the  Ascomycetes,  and  named  Exoascus 
deformans,  which  affects  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  arresting 
some  parts  and  stimulating  others,  so  that  they  assume  the 
peculiar  saccate  appearance  as  seen  in  the  specimens  sent.  The 
fungus  penetrates  or  affects  not  only  the  leaves  but  also  the 
branches  bearing  them,  and  will  appear  in  the  same  region  y7ear 
after  year  if  not  destroyed.  There  is  no  real  cure  for  the  disease 
after  it  has  penetrated  the  host,  but  the  leaves  so  affected,  and 
even  the  branches  if  very  badly  attacked,  must  be  removed  and 
burned.  Blistered  leaves  have  by  some  been  attributed  to  cold 
winds,  while  in  some  cases  it  is  more  clearly7  due  to  aphides, 
which  attack  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  causing  the  leaves,  how¬ 
ever,  to  become  blistered  in  .a  different  way  and  frequently  to 
turn  of  a  deep  red.  There  is  apparently  nothing  to  hinder  the 
leaves  being  attacked  by  the  fungus  and  aphides  at  the  same 
time,  but  although  the  leaves  you  sent  were  badly  blistered  we 
could  only  detect  one  insect,  while  the  fungus  was  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye. 

Pigeons’  Manure. — TP.  S. :  This  is  a  good  fertiliser  for  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  but  must  be  used  with  the  same  caution  as  good 
guano.  It  is  best  mixed  with  the  soil  when  potting  or  used  as  a 
top-dressing.  In  the  latter  case  it  should  be  mixed  with  soil  at 
the  rate  of  one  part  of  the  manure  to  six  parts  of  soil.  If  used 
as  a  liquid,  lialf-an-ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  be  quite  strong 
enough.  Keep  the  manure  dry  till  you  want  to  use  it. 

Melons  Unhealthy. — C.  S. :  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  the  direct  cause  of  Melons  presenting  the  silvery  scorched- 
like  appearance  of  those  sent  us.  We  have  seen  Gloxinias  and 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  behaving  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
believe  the  cause  is  not  always  the  same.  There  is  no  fungus  on 
the  seedlings,  nor  does  the  fault  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
root.  The  leaves  are  most  affected  on  the  underside,  and  seem 
to  be  injured  by  steam  and  gases  arising  from  the  soil  to  which 
they  are  yet  in  close  proximity.  If  you  can  manage  to  get  them 
beyond  this  stage,  we  believe  the  plants  will  overcome  the  evil 
when  the  foliage  is  carried  clear  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Till  then,  however,  growth  will  necessarily7  be  slow,  as 
foliage  so  injured  cannot  perform  its  functions  properly7.  We 
should  advise  you  also  to  see  to  the  ventilation,  so  as  to  carry 
off  all  injurious  influences  in  the  atmosphere. 

Judging  Cottage  Gardens. — 0.  E.,  Cheshire:  Seep.  675. 

Names  of  Plants. — Omega :  Hieracenm  aurantiacum.  J.  H. : 
Erigeron  Philadelphicus.  IP.  T.,Junr.:  Oucidium  Cebolleta. 
J  T.  P. :  Probably  Cyrtanthus  angustifolius. 

Communications  Received. — W.  T. — C.  J.  G. — R.  M. — F.  L.  M. 
-G.  A. — T.  B.— S.  A.— Scotia— G.  S.— F.  C. 
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Bedding  Plants 

Established,  and  so  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  The  very  choicest 
sorts,  in  good  plants. 

DAHLIAS  . — An  unsurpassed  collection. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Desei  iptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIYERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


Royal  horticultural  society. 

Patron  :  Her  Majesty,  The  Queen. 

President:  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Offices  :  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

"VrOTICE!  The  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit 

1\  and  Floral  Committees  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of 
the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  James  Street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  July  10th,  when  the  special  subjects  invited  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  Roses,  Lilies,  and  Strawberries,  &c. 

Open  to  Fellows  at  12  o’clock,  and  to  the  public  at  1  p.m. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


National  Co-operative  Flower  Show,  Crystal 
Palace,  August  18th,  1888. 
ppt  AA  ANT)  MEDALS  in  Prizes  for 

/U  Flowers,  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Honey,  open 
to  members  of  Co-operative  Societies  throughout  the  Kingdom  ; 
also  for  Skill  of  Workmen  in  all  Trades  for  Amateur  Work 
and  Entomological  and  other  specimens. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  on  application  to 

WM.  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 

1,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


Crystal  Palace. 

The  national  rose  society’s 

GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  ROSES,  Saturday,  July  7th, 

1888-  Admission— Half-a-Crown. 

Schedule  of  Prizes  and  Forms  of  Entry  on  application  to  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  National  Rose  Society,  Crystal  Palace. 

Entries  close  Tuesday  next,  J uly  3rd. 


NEW  PELARGONIUM, 


«*  DUCHESS  OF  TFCK,” 


Awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society’s  Summer  Exhibition  of  1887. 

It  is  a  white  Regal  decorative  variety,  semi-double,  immense 
trusses.  The  flowers  are  erect,  petals  undulated,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  ordinary  Pelargoniums.  It  is  novel  and  conspicuous, 
has  a  strong  compact  habit,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Pelargoniums 
in  cultivation. 

It  is  invaluable  for  cut  flowers  where  white  is  in  demand. 

3s.  6 d.  each,  30s.  for  12  plants,  50s.  for  25  plants.  Cut 
flowers  sent  on  application. 

Sent  out  by 

FISHER,  SON,  &  SX3RAY, 

HANDSWORTH  NURSERIES,  SHEFFIELD. 


For  Present  Sowing. 


ANIELS’  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE 

(Giant  Early  Marrow). 

The  earliest,  largest,  and  best  Cabbage  for  all  purposes. 
Post  free.  Per  pkt.,  6 d. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  f  d. 


DANIELS’  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE. 

Very  early,  dwarf  and  compact.  Post  free.  Per  pkt.,  6d. ; 
per  oz.,  Is.  6d. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich. 


DANIELS’  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION. 

Large  globular  bulbs  of  mild  flavour,  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs. 
weight.  Seed  post  free,  per  oz.,  Is. 

DANIELS’  AYHITE  ELEPHANT  TRI¬ 
POLI  ONION.— Seed  post  free,  per  pkt.,  6cZ. ;  per  oz. , 
Is.  6 d.  The  largest  and  best  white  Onion. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  over  1,300  species  and  varieties  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

AROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  in  the  Gardens, 

Edgbaston,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  12th  and  13th  of 
July,  1888.  Entries  close  on  July  7th. 

For  Schedules  apply  to 

W.  B.  LATHAM,  Curator. 


HEBDEN  BRIDGE  FLORAL  AND 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— This  Society  will  hold 
its  Annual  Show  on  Saturday,  August  4th.  For  Schedules  of 
Prizes  apply  to  the  Secretary,  JAMES  CRABTREE,  Balmoral 
Street,  Hebden  Bridge. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  July  2nd.— Kettering  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

Tuesday,  July  3rd. — Flower  Shows  at  Diss,  Bagshot,  Canter¬ 
bury  and  Hereford.  Sale  of  Brazilian  Orchids  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  July  4tli. — Forty-fifth  Anniversary  Festival  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Flower  Shows  at 
Richmond,  Croydon,  Hitchin,  Dursley,  Farnham  and  Wim¬ 
bledon.  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Evening  Fete. 

Thursday,  July  5th. — Bath  Floral  Fete.  Rose  Shows  at 
Farningham  and  Norwich.  Braintree  Horticultural  Society's 
Show.  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  July  6th.— Sutton  Rose  Show.  Sale  of  Orchids  at 
Messrs  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  7th.— National  Rose  Show  a  Crystal  Palace. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  703. 


1  ‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1888. 


Popular  GARDENING  BOOKS, 

By  far  the  most  widely  read  on  the  subject,  full  of  soundest 
and  best  information.  Mr.  Ryder's  writings  have  been  praised 
by  every  gardening  paper.  The  books  are  practical,  interest¬ 
ing,  reliable,  and  please  all  readers. 

HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES  in  the  garden  and  in  pots  under 
glass.  Chapters  on  Budding,  Grafting,  &c.  Post  free,  7 d. 
HOW  TO  GROW  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  Chapters  on 
Raising  Seed  and  every  other  part  of  culture.  A  new  and 
thoroughly  revised  edition.  Post  free,  7 d. 

Every  Amateur  and  every  Gardener  as  well  should  read 
these  books.  Only  to  be  obtained  from 

RYDER  &  SON,  Seed  Merchants,  Sale,  Manchester. 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


The  Herbaceous  Rlony. — Many  who  saw 
the  glorious  hank  of  flowers  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
must  have  -wondered  whether  it  was  possible 
to  over-sing  the  praises  of  the  herbaceous 
Pseony,  or,  as  our  Scotch  friends  call  it,  the 
Pseony  Rose,  which  at  this  time  gives  such 
a  wealth  of  colours  to  our  mixed  borders. 
It  would  be  difficult  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  especially  perhaps  in  the  south 
and  west,  to  find  a  village  that  does  not 
contain  some  gardens,  squire’s  and  cottagers’ 
alike,  all  aglow  with  these  brilliant-coloured 
flowers.  We  have  been  through  a  number  of 
country  villages  of  late,  and  in  many  cottage 
gardens  in  particular  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  many  large  clumps  of  Pseonies  that 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  grown 
there  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  yet  which 
seemed  to  he  inexhaustible  in  their  capacity 
to  produce  strong  foliage  and  showy  flowers. 

But  little  cultivation  is  given  to  them — 
nothing,  perhaps,  beyond  digging  the  soil 


about  them  occasionally — anything  in  the  way 
of  top-dressing  seems  to  be  rarely  afforded 
them,  and  yet,  with  a  willingness  that  never 
tires,  the  plants  year  by  year  unfold  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  light  rip  gardens  with  a 
joyful  blaze  of  colour.  Well  might  Emmerson 
sing  : — 

‘  ‘  Spring  is  strong  and  virtuous, 

Broad  sowing,  cheerful,  plenteous, 

Quickening  underneath  the  mould 
Grains  beyond  the  price  of  gold. 

So  deep  and  large  her  bounties  are, 

That  our  broad  long-lived  summer  day, 

Shall  to  the  planets  ever  pay, 

The  ravage  of  a  year  of  war.” 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  amateur 
readers  to  know  that  the  common  red  Pseony 
of  our  gardens  is  Pseonia  officinalis,  and 
an  old  European  plant  that  has  been 
cultivated  in  England  for  at  least  250 
years,  but  it  is  rarely  in  small  gardens  that 
we  see  other  than  the  crimson  form, 
though  there  are  plenty  of  fine  double 
flowers  of  many  colours,  and  still  more 
grand  double  varieties  of  Pseonia  albiflora, 
as  we  saw  in  the  collection  at  Westminster 
before  alluded  to.  There  must,  however,  be 
a  good  demand  for  them,  as  the  nurserymen 
who  sell  Pseonies  grow  them  largely,  and 
the  Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  who  are 
constantly  raising  new  varieties,  have,  we 
understand,  as  much  as  three  acres  of  land 
planted  wdth  them.  What  a  sight  it  must 
be  to  see  all  this  extent  of  Pseonies  in 
flower  ! 

The  Pseony  is  a  very  accommodating  plant, 
for  it  will  groiv  in  any  ordinarily  good 
garden  soil,  and  if  left  alone  for  a  time, 
soon  attains  to  a  great  size,  and  flowers 
superbly.  When  the  clumps  get  too  large, 
they  may  be  dug  up  and  divided  soon  after 
they  have  done  flowering,  or  in  the  autumn, 
when  any  piece  having  an  eye  will  grow. 
The  roots  of  the  Pseony  have  a  strong  and 
nauseous  smell,  which  they  lose  when  dried. 
Our  forefathers,  who  tvere  great  believers  in 
the  medicinal  value  of  many  plants,  held 
the  roots  of  the  Pseony  in  high  repute  as  a 
remedy  for  many  afflictions,  but  in  these  days 
the  root  is  totally  disregarded  for  any  healing 
properties  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess.  The 
Pseony  must  be  a  very  old  plant,  for  allusions 
are  made  to  it  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  and 
various  curious  and  mythical  accounts  are 
given  of  its  origin.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  held  it  in  high  repute, 
believing  its  origin  to  have  been  divine.  Let 
no  one,  therefore,  despise  so  serviceable  a  plant, 
for  it  has  an  illustrious  ancestry. 

- - 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  date  for 
holding  this  show  has  been  altered  from  July  10th  to 
the  11th. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  W.  Swan,  formerly 
of  Fallowfield  and  Preston,  as  gardener  to  G.  C.  Raphael, 
Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  Staines. 

His  Majesty  The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  paid  a 
visit  this  week  to  Mr.  William  Bull’s  Orchid  Exhibition, 
at  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  left  his  autograph  in 
the  Register  containing  the  signatures  of  sovereigns, 
members  of  royal  families,  and  the  nobility  of  Europe, 
who  have  visited  the  Orchid  Exhibition. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Queen's  Jubilee 
Prize,  a  Gold  Medal  and  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  for 
the  best  essay  upon  the  plants  and  vegetable  products 
introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  use  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  for  food  during  Her  Majesty’s 
reign,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Ellis,  L.R.C.P.,  of 
Liverpool. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  and  5,  West¬ 
minster  Chambers,  S.W.,  announce — as  briefly  noted 
in  our  last — the  retirement  by  effluxion  of  time  on  May 
31st  last,  of  Messrs.  Martin  Hope  Sutton  and  Alfred 
Sutton,  who  have  been  members  of  the  firm  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  The  firm  of  Sutton  &  Sons  will  be 
continued  in  future  under  the  same  style  and  title 
by  the  sole  proprietors,  Messrs.  Martin  John  Sutton, 
Herbert  Sutton,  Arthur  Warwick  Sutton,  and  Leonard 
Goodhart-  Sutton,  who  have  for  several  years'past  been 
the  acting  partners. 
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The  Derbyshire  Agricultural  aud  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  on  August  29th 
and  30th.  The  schedules  of  prizes  offered  in  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  department  is  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
and  includes  some  liberal  amounts  for  groups,  besides 
special  prizes  for  vegetables,  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  and  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Berry-bearing  Trees. — A 
Yorkshire  correspondent  writes  : — It  is  pleasant  to  walk 
along  the  country  lanes  and  to  observe  how  grandly 
the  autumn  and  winter  berry-bearing  trees  are  flowering 
and  setting  their  fruits,  and  thus  providing  an 
abundance  of  food  for  the  birds,  and  materials  for 
decoration  at  harvest  thanksgivings  and  Christmas 
festivals.  The  Hawthorn  and  the  Alder  have  been 
very  fine,  Pyrus  aria  and  P.  aucuparia  are  perfect  sheets 
of  flowers,  and  by  the  look  of  the  Hollies  w'e  may 
expect  them  to  be  covered  with  berries,  as  they  are  so 
full  of  blossoms  at  the  present  time. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Council,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  a  report  was  read 
from  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  arrangements  for  1889,  and  it  was 
decided  to  give  publicity  to  the  following  notice:  — 
“  That  the  Council,  having  now  in  hand  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  for  1889,  would 
be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  the  general  body  of 
Fellows  as  to  any  Fellows  wRom  they  may  consider 
eligible  to  serve  on  either  committee.”  Letters  of 
thanks  were  read  from  the  Royal  Society,  Linnean 
Society,  and  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  contributions 
of  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants  sent  on  the  occasion 
of  their  respective  annual  soirees.  A  letter  from  the 
solicitors  was  read,  promising  that  the  new  bye-laws, 
duly  revised,  should  be  put  before  the  Council  within  a 
fortnight. 

Trade  Notes  :  The  Non-Guarantee  Clause.  — 
Reynolds  v.  J.  Wrench  &  Sons. — This  case,  which 
involved  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  non- 
guarantee  clause  used  by  wholesale  seedsmen,  came  on 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  before  Lord  Esher  and  Lords 
Justices  Lindley  and  Lopes,  on  the  21st  inst.  It  was 
an  appeal  by  the  defendants  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Divisional  Court  (confirming  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Denman)  to  allow  their  counter-claim  against 
Mrs.  Reynolds  for  damages  claimed  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  reported  in  a  previous  number  (p  557).  The 
Court  dismissed  the  appeal,  and  the  question  is  now, 
therefore,  finally  decided  unless  the  defendants  take 
the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  it  is  understood 
it  is  not  their  intention  of  doing.  The  clause  has  now 
been  upheld  by  every  Court  before  which  it  has  been 
argued.  - - 

JUDGING  COTTAGERS’  GARDENS 

Fresh  from  a  spell  of  judging  about  a  couple  of  dozen 
cottagers’  gardens  scattered  broadly  over  a  wide  district, 
on  a  dripping  wet  day,  I  gladly  endorse  the  general 
justice  and  wisdom  of  your  thoroughly  practical  leader 
on  this  subject  last  week.  Judging  by  points  is  in¬ 
dispensable  when  the  gardens  are  so  widely  scattered, 
and  it  is  equally  needful  to  enter  the  points  on  the  spot, 
or  else  they  will  all  become  much  mixed  or  muddled 
immediately  afterwards. 

As  an  old  hand  at  this  sort  of  work,  I  would  also 
venture  to  caution  your  correspondent  against  being 
greatly  or  at  all  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  gardens 
or  the  ways  and  means  of  their  occupants,  as  these 
have  proved  seas  of  treacherous  and  uncertain  depths 
and  have  wrecked  many  very  able  jurors,  besides  ex¬ 
hausting  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  not  a  few  keen 
cottage  garden  competitors.  Once  enter  into  the  ways 
and  means,  including  amount  of  assistance  and  number 
of  helpers,  and  we  begin  to  hold  a  sort  of  inquest  on 
the  social  status  and  financial  standing  of  the  com¬ 
petitors,  rather  than  judging  their  horticultural  taste, 
capacity  and  products.  No  ;  the  gardens  must  be 
taken  as  we  find  them,  and  judged  absolutely  on  their 
merits,  among  which,  neither  size,  the  amount  of  the 
labour  bill,  nor  the  distance  the  cottager  lives  from  his 
garden  must  have  any  place. 

The  best-kept,  best-cropped,  most  skilfully,  tastefully, 
and  profitably-furnished  garden  must  win  the  highest 
prize,  no  matter  how  these  qualities  are  produced,  so 
long  as  no  rules  are  broken  nor  conditions  set  aside  in 
their  cultivation  and  furnishing.  The  moment  we 
attempt  to  go  behind  the  record  of  merit,  writ  large  on 
the  gardens  themselves,  ws  are  lost  in  a  mere  maze  of 
uncertainty  and  doubt  that  neither  our  friends  or 
neighbours,  nor  the  general  public,  can  understand  ; 
whereas,  by  rewarding  the  best  gardens  only — apart 
from  all  extraneous  considerations,  such  as  size, 


distance,  or  means  of  working  the  gardens — we  justify 
the  awards,  and  convince  all  of  the  impartiality  and 
knowledge  of  the  judges. 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  you  have  so  well 
said  on  judging  by  points,  &e.,  only  matters  are  some¬ 
what  simplified  by  separating  keeping  from  cropping, 
and  confining  it  to  cleanliness,  tasteful  arrangement, 
training,  &c.  Possibly,  the  wise  people  that  do  their 
cottage  gardening  in  the  east  may  be  more  cute  after 
the  main  chance  than  most  of  their  countrymen  ;  but 
I  never  yet  met  with  a  cottage  gardener  in  East  Anglia 
who  grew  too  many  flowers,  or  found  that  they  took 
less  labour  than  vegetables.  The  state  of  the  portion 
devoted  to  flower  culture,  and  even  its  area,  should 
determine  the  gain  or  loss  of  a  point  in  regard  to 
keeping.  With  all  you  say  about  the  wisdom  of 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  a  greater  variety  of 
vegetables,  and  of  the  finer  sorts,  I  most  heartily 
concur.  When  prizes  were  first  offered  for  the  best- 
kept  and  cropped  gardens,  they  were  mostly  filled  with 
Potatos,  Cabbages,  Broad  Beans,  and  Onions.  Now 
there  are  few  flowers  or  vegetables  grown  in  noblemen’s 
or  gentlemen’s  gardens  but  what  may  also  be  met  with 
in  those  of  the  cottagers,  while  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Runner  and  French  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  ridge  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Marrows,  Tomatos,  salading,  Rhubarb,  and  Peas 
of  the  finest  strains  are  as  plentiful  as  Blackberries. 
Perchance  progress  has  been  made  in  substituting  the 
finer  for  commoner  fruits.  Strawberries  are  also  grown 
in  most  cottage  gardens,  while  Roses  are  everywhere — 
all  over  the  outbuildings,  smartening  the  piggeries,  and 
looking  in  at  the  cottage  windows  in  all  directions. — 
D.  T.  F.  _ 

Your  leader  in  last  week’s  issue  is  a  very  seasonable 
one,  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  service  to  many  who 
undertake  to  judge  cottage  gardens.  In  some  districts 
cottage  garden  societies  are  highly  thought  of,  and  much 
good  work  is  being  done  by  such  bodies.  I  have  been 
the  secretary  of  a  society  for  the  last  five  years, 
which  has  done  a  good  deal  to  promote  a  love  of  horti¬ 
culture  amongst  cottagers.  It  was  formed  mainly  for 
their  benefit,  but  with  a  view  to  making  an  annual 
show  attractive  to  the  public,  we  offer  a  few  prizes  to 
gentlemen’s  gardeners,  amateurs,  single-handed  garden¬ 
ers,  ladies  and  school  children,  as  we  find  it  impossible 
to  draw  the  general  public  by  cottagers’  produce  alone, 
and  without  wide  support  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  no  matter  how  great  is  the 
economy  practised.  "We  have  this  season  formed  a  new 
class  for  cottagers,  or  in  other  words,  divided  them  into 
sections  A  and  b.  It  was  found  that  pre-eminence 
amongst  some  exhibitors  existed,  as  it  always  does,  over 
their  neighbours,  owing  to  increased  attention  given 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  many  various  little  arts 
required  to  enable  anyone  to  grow  and  show  satis¬ 
factorily  ;  although  perfectly  legitimate,  the  successes 
of  a  few  of  the  cultivators  soon  caused  dissatisfaction 
amongst  other  exhibitors,  so  that  with  a  view  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  grumbling  and  to  obtain  more  competi¬ 
tors,  a  new  class  has  been  made  for  those  cottagers 
whose  weekly  wages  do  not  exceed  15s.  This  definition 
will  no  doubt  be  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  as  where 
men  are  not  in  regular  employment  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  at  the  amount  of  wages  received,  but  time  will  prove 
the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the  step  taken. 

Last  year  we  had  thirty-five  gardens  entered  for  the 
prizes  in,  as  it  was  then,  one  class  ;  but  the  different 
parishes  (six)  each  have  separate  prizes,  both  a  first  and 
a  second.  Thus,  in  all,  twelve  prizes  were  awarded. 
A  champion  prize  was  also  given  for  the  best  garden  in 
the  whole  district  included  within  the  society’s  bounds — 
a  radius  of  five  miles  from  a  central  point.  Much 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  award  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  prize,  which  we  find  acts  as  a  double  incentive 
to  competitors,  as  it  not  only  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
prizes  won — this  special  one  being  a  pound  in  value — 
but  is  an  additional  honour  which  is  much  coveted. 
Three  members  of  the  committee — practical  gardeners — 
are  chosen  to  act  as  judges,  and  although  they  know 
well  each  exhibitor,  not  a  breath  of  suspicion  as  to 
partiality  has  come  to  their  knowledge.  The  men  who 
are  appointed  annually  to  act  in  this  capacity  think 
too  much  of  their  reputation  to  stoop  to  favouritism  in 
any  way,  and  thus  they  are  trusted  to  deal  out  even- 
handed  justice  to  every  competitor. 

We  find  that  these  annual  inspections  of  the  gardens 
from  which  produce  is  to  be  shown  at  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  are  much  appreciated  by  the  competitors,  for 
the  reason  that  it  prevents  any  remarks  being  made  as 
to  illegal  exhibiting  and  unfair  practices,  such  as  are 
often  indulged  in.  Our  competitors  know  that  as  an 
inspection  of  the  gardens  takes  place  some  time  previous 


to  the  exhibition,  were  they  to  stage  produce  at  the 
show  other  than  what  the  judges  saw  in  their  garden, 
they  would  assuredly  be  found  out  and  reported.  The 
schedule  states  that  the  entries  must  be  made  for  the 
garden  prizes  by  a  certain  date —sometimes  ten  or 
twelve  days  before  the  annual  exhibition.  The  secre¬ 
tary  then  advises  all  the  competitors  by  the  same  post 
as  to  the  day  on  which  the  inspection  will  take  place, 
so  that  no  excuse  can  be  made,  as  is  often  done  where 
no  notice  has  been  sent  in  this  way  :  “  If  I  had  known 
you  were  coming,  I  should  have  given  an  extra  brush 
up  to  the  garden.”  The  notice  gives  an  extra  in¬ 
ducement  to  doing  their  best  to  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  presenting  a  tidy  garden. 
I  think  it  is  much  better  to  see  what  they  can  and  do 
do  than  to  go  without  giving  them  any  previous 
warning. 

The  wording  of  the  class  reads  thus  : — “For  the  best 
kept  and  cropped  garden.”  This  is  considered  a  better 
.  way  of  putting  it  than  “For  .the  best  kept  garden,” 
for  the  reason  that  any  garden  may  be  extra  well 
“  kept,”  but  the  crops  may  be  very  poor.  “  Kept,”  I 
take  it,  means  simply  tidiness.  Now,  if  this  con¬ 
dition  is  faithfully  carried  out,  the  exhibitor  has  fulfilled 
his  share  of  the  contract,  and  if  he  really  has  the 
cleanest  garden,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  high  honours,  but  if  he  does  it  is  certain  to  lead 
to  dissatisfaction. 


All  gardens  should  be  judged  by  a  system  of  points 
for  each  crop,  good  or  bad.  Comparison  in  this  case 
will  not  do.  Our  plan  is  to  take  all  the  crops  as  we 
come  to  them,  allowing  as  many  points  as  their  merits 
deserve,  fixing  the  maximum  at  six.  Each  crop  is 
entered  in  a  book,  and  the  number  of  points  given  is 


put  opposite  each  subject  ;  these  are  totalled  up  at  the 
finish,  and  the  competitor  taking  the  highest  number 
wins.  Sometimes  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the 
number  of  points  gained  ;  for  instance,  while  in  one 
parish  the  winner  totals  ninety  points,  in  another 
part  of  the  society’s  district  a  first  prize  garden  cannot 
get  beyond  thirty  points.  Some  cottagers,  through 
necessity  it  may  be,  grow  mainly  Potatos — in  this  case 
the  full  number  of  points,  and  occasionally  an  extra  one 
is  awarded — but  how  can  such  a  garden  compare  with 
that  of  a  cottager  who  cultivates  really  well  so  many 
extra  crops,  compared  with  his  rival  ?  The  garden 
with  the  greater  variety  of  subjects  shows  that  a  greater 
interest  is  taken  in  the  work,  because  mixed  crops 
require  much  more  time  and  attention  in  sowing, 
planting,  and  a  variety  of  other  details  to  bring  the 
crops  to  perfection.  Where  good  plots  of  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Winter  Greens  exist,  it  shows 
industry  and  tact  in  looking  ahead  for  the  winter 
supply,  and  such  crops  receive  their  just  reward. 
Flowers,  too,  find  equal  encouragement,  and  due  regard 
is  also  paid  to  serviceable  crops,  such  as  Potatos,  which 
are  a  mainstay  to  the  cottager’s  family.  It  is  impossible 
that  these  in  plenty  can  be  done  without.  By  entering 
all  the  crops  into  a  book  future  reference  is  easily 
obtained  in  case  of  dispute  between  the  competitors. 

I  will  give  two  examples  of  the  manner  of  judging 
cottagers’  gardens  as  practised  by  us  last  season.  A. 
represents  the  winner  of  the  parish  prize  and  also  the 
champion  prize. 


A  Points. 

Brussels  Sprouts  .  5 

Cabbage  .  3 

Leeks  .  2 

Peas .  3 

Turnips  . .  5 

Broccoli  &  Winter  Greens  3 

Lettuce  .  1 

Eschallots  .  1 

Carrots  .  4 

Parsnips  .  4 

Beet .  1 

Scarlet  Runners .  4 

French  Beans .  4 

Spring  Onions  .  2 

Autumn  do .  3 

Potatos  .  5 

Tomatos  .  2 

Cucumbers .  4 

Celery .  5 

Rhubarb .  4 

Cauliflowers  .  1 

Marrows  .  4 

Broad  Beans  .  4 

Raspberries .  2 

Red  Currants .  1 

Gooseberries  .  4 

Black  Currants  . 1 

Flowers  .  5 

Order  .  6 


B.  Points. 

Cabbage  .  1 

Scarlet  Runners .  6 

Peas  .  3 

French  Beans .  4 

Tomatos .  2 

Potatos  .  2 

Red  Cabbage  .  1 

Marrows  .  4 

Broad  Beans  .  3 

Celery .  3 

Parsnips  .  3 

Turnips  .  2 

Carrots  .  2 

Lettuce  .  1 

Spring  Onions  .  4 

Autumn  do .  1 

Rhubarb .  1 

Beet .  4 

Winter  Greens  .  2 

Black  Currants  .  2 

Raspberries .  2 

Red  Currants .  2 

Flowers  .  2 

Order  .  3 


Total  .  93  Total  . .60 


Thus  it  will  seen  that  B.  loses  several  points  on  the 
same  kinds  of  vegetables,  also  upon  flowers  and 
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tidiness  which  was  not  nearly  so  good.  A.  has  the 
advantage  of  a  slightly  larger  garden,  and  cultivates 
more  variety  and  with  much  greater  skill,  although  as 
to  position  in  life  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
them. — E.  Molyneux,  Hants. 

- ->£<- - 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

Though  in  many  districts  the  Rose  maggot  has  this 
season  given  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble,  Roses 
generally  appear  to  be  unusually  free  from  aphis,  and 
they  look  lusty  and  full  of  promise,  and  those  that 
'  have  bloomed  have  yielded  fine  flowers.  The  recent 
rains  have  refreshed  and  nourished  the  plants,  and  they 
have  put  forth  a  generous  growth  in  consequence. 
Roses  are  decidedly  late  this  year,  and,  I  think,  the 
exhibitions  to  be  held  in  the  second  week  in  July  will 
catch  the  very  best  of  the  flowers. 

Now  that  warmer  weather  has  set  in,  various  enemies 
of  the  Rose  will  put  in  an  appearance.  No  doubt  many 
amateurs  have  seen  what  appears  to  he  a  spot  of  spittle 
on  the  leaf  axils  of  their  Rose  plants.  This  is  known 
as  “cuckoo  spittle”  by  many  country  people,  and  it  is 
found  to  contain  within  it  a  small  insect  that  pierces 
the  flesh  of  the  wood,  causing  the  sap  to  exude  in  the 
form  of  spittle.  A  watering  overhead  from  a  rose 
watering  pot  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  washing  this 
pest  away,  but  it  is  always  well  to  destroy  the  insect 
found  within  the  spittle.  Green-fly  will  soon  become 
very  troublesome  if  fine  dry  weather  sets  in,  as  it  is 
likely  to  do,  and  those  who  make  a  point  of  exhibiting 
Roses  in  July  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  against  the  spread  of  the  fly.  Earwigs  are 
likely  to  become  very  troublesome  also.  There  is  an 
additional  reason  for  looking  after  the  green-fly  ;  one 
insect  soon  multiplies  into  an  incredible  number,  and 
their  extermination  must  be  proceeded  with  vigorously. 
Tobacco  water,  tobacco  powder,  and  other  articles  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  necessary  that  washing 
be  well  followed  up. 

There  are  two  diseases,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  to 
which  the  Rose  is  subject,  namely,  mildew  and  red  rust. 
Mildew  generally  appears  later  in  the  season,  when  the 
weather  is  becoming  damp  and  cold,  and  it  is  then  the 
mildew  fastens  itself  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
It  can  be  kept  in  check  only  by  dusting  the  leaves  with 
dry  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  a  few  dressings  soon  have 
the  desired  effect.  The  rust  generally  appears  about 
August,  and  sometimes  sooner,  as  it  did  last  season,  and 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  pick  off  the 
spotted  or  infected  leaves  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
promptly  burn  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  effect  a 
cure ;  sulphur  may  be  employed,  but  it  does  but 
little  good.  In  picking  the  affected  leaves  it  should 
be  done  with  care,  for  there  is  a  danger  of  sowing  the 
spores  broadcast,  and  so  assisting  to  propagate  the  pest. 

One  thing  Rose  growers  should  do ;  that  is,  keep  their 
plants  growing  as  vigorously  as  possible.  They  should 
sprinkle  overhead,  water  at  the  roots,  giving  a  thorough 
good  soaking  when  it  is  applied,  and  putting  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  a  good  mulching  of  manure  ;  this  last 
is  all  the  more  necessary  where  Roses  are  planted  in  a 
light  soil.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  deep  loam 
resting  upon  the  clay  to  grow  Roses  to  perfection.  — Jl.  D. 

- ►>$«- - 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  IRISES. 

Iris  Susiana,  although  original!}7  introduced  in  1573 
from  the  Levant,  is  still  anything  but  common  in  this 
country,  and  seems  destined  never  to  become  every¬ 
body’s  Iris,  probably  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  more 
attentiou  to  preserve  or  flower  it.  Hardy  subjects 
to  become  popular  with  the  million  require  to  be  able 
almost  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  once  planted. 
The  unfamiliar  appearance  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
singular  arrangement  of  colours  should,  however,  offer 
great  inducements  to  lovers  of  hardy  flowers  to  take 
a  little  trouble  with  it.  Both  the  standards  and  the 
falls  are  densely  netted  with  brownish  black  veins  on 
a  white  ground.  In  its  nearest  ally,  I.  iberica,  the 
broad  petaloid  divisions  of  the  style  are  sharply  re¬ 
flexed,  and  appear  to  press  upon  the  falls.  Judging 
from  the  frequency  of  both  the  species  mentioned  at 
recent  exhibitions,  they  are  receiving  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  hand  of  growers— a  fact  affording  great 
satisfaction.  The  English  Aris  (Iris  xiphioides),  be¬ 
longing  to  the  bulbous  or  Xiphion  section,  was 
introduced  in  1571  from  Spain,  and  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy  and  suitable  for  our  climate.  The 
frequency  with  which  we  have  met  it  in  gardens 
generally,  including  cottage  gardens,  is  sufficient  proof 
of  the  readiness  with  which  it  responds  to  the  art  of 


cultivators,  whether  skilled  or  not.  The  commonest 
and  probably  oldest  form  has  deep  blue,  large,  and 
striking  flowers  ;  but  it  has  given  rise  to  a  great  variety 
of  colours  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  The  Spanish 
Irises,  varieties  of  I.  (Xiphion)  vulgaris,  are  now  in  full 
flower,  while  the  English  Irises  have  just  commenced, 
and  will  continue  the  season  of  these  grand  flowers  till 
the  Japan  Iris  (I.  hevigata),  better  known  as  I. 
Kasmpferi,  comes  into  bloom. 

- - 

THE  SOUTHPORT  BOTANIC 

GARDENS. 

Though  this  establishment  appears  to  be  more  of  a 
pleasure  than  a  botanical  garden,  it  is  an  interesting 
place  for  the  horticulturist  to  visit,  especially  those 
who  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  plant  in  sea-side 
gardens.  The  grounds,  which  are  about  thirty  acres 
in  extent,  were,  I  believe,  laid  out  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
Bowdon,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  but  whoever  was  the 
landscape  gardener,  he  seems  to  have  made  the  best  of 
what  must  have  been  a  piece  of  land  as  flat  as  a  pan- 


Iris  Susiana. 


cake,  at  no  very  remote  date  -washed  over  by  the  sea. 
But  what  struck  me  most  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
trees  and  shrubs  thrive  and  gain  sufficient  root-hold  to 
prevent  them  being  blown  over  by  the  wind.  During 
my  brief  visit  and  momentary  interview  with  Mr.  Fish, 
the  curator,  who  appears  to  be  constantly  “button¬ 
holed”  by  someone,  I  learnt  that  the  following  trees 


and  shrubs  did  very  well  in  the  sand  The  Canadian 
and  Ontario  or  Balsam  Poplar,  Sycamore,  Elm,  Pinus 
austriaca,  here  and  there  the  Mountain  Ash,  Salix 
babylonica,  S.  caprea  pendula,  and  I  noticed  as  I  rode 
on  the  tramcar  another  species  of  Salix  growing  wild 
on  the  sand,  also  odd  bushes  of  Furze.  The  common 
Privet  is  in  thousands  of  front  gardens  either  as  a  bush 
or  hedge,  and  so  is  the  double-flowered  Hawthorn. 
Hollies  do  well,  but  none  better  than  the  variety 
Hodginsi,  which  forms  a  perfect  hedge  if  desired. 
The  Lavender  and  Southernwood  are  popular  plants  in 
front  gardens,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  clad  with 
Ivy. 

The  herbaceous  ground  here  is  a  treat  to  lovers  of 
these  old-fashioned  hardy  plants.  Most  of  them  are 
named,  and  are  arranged  in  masses  in  a  series  of  narrow 
beds,  nursery  fashion,  and  the  dry  sand  paths  admit  of 
their  being  examined  in  the  wettest  of  weather, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  For  instance, 


there  were  scores  of  Doronicum  austriacum  and  hundreds 
of  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  Pyrethrums, 
Mimulus,  Daisies  ;  and  in  less  numbers,  Aubrietia 
purpurea,  Veronica  spicata,  Centaurea  montana, 
Lupins,  Chrysanthemum  odorata,  Violas,  Lavender 
and  Iris  germanica  of  sorts.  There  would  be  nothing 
noteworthy  in  seeing  these  in  any  garden  ground, 
but  to  see  them  growing  in  sand  I  wondered  how  to 
account  for  their  existence  after  the  dry  weather  we 
have  had  ;  and  however  they  survived  the  heat  and 
drought  of  last  season  is  a  mystery. 

The  temperate  Fernery  is  a  source  of  great  attraction 
to  the  operatives  from  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  north.  The  plants  are  placed  out  in  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cork  and  tufa,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cyathea,  Woodwardia  radicans, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum,  and  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type. 
From  this  house  there  are  two  entrances  through  the 
side  wall  into  the  conservatory,  a  house  about  50  yards 
long,  22  yards  wide,  and  of  great  height,  with  a  double 
lantern  roof  across  one  end.  On  the  side  stage  is  a 
collection  of  succulents,  protected  by  wire  netting — an 
arrangement,  combined  with  the  quaint  appearance  of 
this  class  of  plants,  that  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
bystanders,  the  more  timid  of  whom  appeared  to  be 
dubious  as  to  whether  the  wire  guards  were  for  their 
protection  or  the  plants.  There  are  several  other 
houses  devoted  to  plants,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  and 
Grapes.  The  latter,  I  should  say,  are  well  grown, 
judging  from  what  I  saw  of  them  through  the  glass, 
the  doors  being  necessarily  locked  against  the  public. 
The  Vines  are  growing  in  a  sharp-pitched,  lantern- 
topped,  span-roofed  range,  about  70  yards  long  and 
7  yards  wide,  having  a  narrow  border  outside  as  well  as 
the  width  of  the  house  inside,  the  soil  for  which  must 
have  come  some  distance.  The  pleasure  ground,  with 
its  walks,  flower  beds,  and  borders,  was  in  excellent 
order,  far  surpassing  many  a  private  garden  of  the 
present  day. —  JF.  P.  E. 

- - 

GARDENING  ON  THE  SEA- 

BEACH. 

Last  year  the  Southport  corporation  converted  several 
acres  of  the  sea-deserted  beach  into  a  pleasure  garden, 
with  flower  beds  cut  in  the  grass  and  capacious  walks 
for  promenading,  The  whole  backed  seaward,  with 
irregularly  formed  banks  of  earth,  studded  with  roots  of 
trees,  logs  of  timber,  and  stones  with  plants  between. 
How  these  will  succeed  I  hope  to  let  you  know  at  some 
future  time,  after  a  more  extended  trial.  The  beds  of 
Iris  germanica  of  sorts  were  nearly  over,  and  had 
flowered  grandly. 

The  newly  laid  ground  joins  the  promenade  and 
recedes  gently  towards  the  sea,  the  banks  of  earth 
referred  to  being  supported  by  a  retaining  wall,  against 
which  there  are  seats,  flanked  by  a  broad  walk  ’some 
hundreds  of  yards  long.  Some  distance  from  here  a 
lake  has  been  formed,  which  at  certain  tides  is 
replenished  with  water.  On  the  side  nearest  the  sea 
there  is  a  line  of  brushwood,  with  others  running  sea¬ 
ward  obliquely  from  it  to  prevent  sand  and  refuse  from 
getting  into  the  lake  and  interfering  with  the  boating, 
which  was  being  vigorously  conducted.  The  rent 
received  from  the  boatmen  will,  I  was  informed,  soon 
repay  the  corporation  for  providing  this  healthy 
recreation,  with  far  less  risk  than  on  the  sea,  which  with 
an  ebb  tide  appeared  to  me  to  be  two  or  three  miles 
distant. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  other  earth  but  sand  at 
Southport,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  founda¬ 
tions  had  been  secured  for  the  thousands  of  houses  and 
public  buildings  of  the  town.  Meeting  with  one  who 
had  been  largely  engaged  in  the  building  trade,  I 
addressed  the  question  to  him.  “Ah!”  he  replied, 
“the  good  old  book  tells  us  that  the  foolish  man  built 
his  house  on  the  sand,  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  &c. ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  sand  is  the 
best  of  foundations.”  I  met  more  invalids  than  fools 
in  Southport,  and  yet  every  individual  dwells  in 
buildings  erected  on  the  sand.  How  they  would  fare 
if  the  sea  at  no  distant  date  should  return  to  its  old 
bed  as  fast  as  it  has  left  it  one  is  afraid  to  say. 
Probably  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  parable  would  then 
be  verified.  —  IF.  P.  E. 


Weeding,  &c. — Keep  the  hoe  and  rake  going  where- 
ever  weeds  appear,  as  in  most  cases  they  have  been 
stealing  a  march  on  gardeners  where  the  work  of 
bedding  and  planting  out  has  occupied  much  time. 
In  wet  weather  the  weeds  must  be  raked  off  or  cleared 
away  to  prevent  them  running  to  seed,  filling  the 
ground,  and  occasioning  no  end  of  trouble  afterwards  _ 
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Carpet  and  Other  Bedding  in  the  People’s 
Park,  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin. 

With  few  exceptions  the  term  “carpet  bedding” 
would  seem  to  apply  to  the  vast  amount  of  summer 
bedding  done  in  the  People’s  Park.  At  all  events,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  I  think  carpeting  is  an  idea  that 
appears  to  he  carried  out  pretty  extensively,  and  the 
working  out  of  this  principle  has  the  most  pleasing 
effect,  the  materials  required  being  often  of  a  simple 
character.  Going  in  at  the  Park  Street  entrance,  and 
taking  the  road  to  the  right,  we  came  upon  a  large  oval 
bed  that  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  to  convey.  This 
bed  has  been  planted  with  Gladiolus,  which  are  now  a 
considerable  height,  and  the  surface  is  carpeted  with 
a  purple  Viola.  The  Viola  has  been  in  bloom  all  the 
spring,  and  is  at  present  a  most  attractive  object, 
reminding  one  at  first  sight  of  a  bed  of  Clematis 
Jackmanii  I  saw  some  years  ago.  The  Violas  appear 
capable  of  continuing  their  flowering  period  until  long 
after  the  Gladioli  will  be  done.  As  showing  still 
further  what  good  decorative  effects  can  be  produced 
by  some  very  common  things,  I  may  instance  the  scarlet 
Valerian, which  I  found  here  growing  in  large  masses  on  a 
rockery.  The  appearance  of  this  blaze  of  colour  was  at 
a  distance  remarkable,  but  the  glare  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  rockery  was  considerably  relieved  by 
tufts  of  a  tall  white-foliaged  species  of  Salvia.  Here 
also  is  a  large  bed,  27  ft.  by  9  ft.,  centred  with 
several  lines  of  Begonias,  around  which  is  a  broad 
band  of  a  very  dwarf  and  free-flowering  Ageratum, 
known  as  Cupid,  and  which  is  used  here  for  bedding 
purposes  in  immense  quantities.  As  an  edging  next 
the  grass  this  bed  has  a  broad  line  of  Antennaria 
tomentosa. 

At  the  point  of  the  rockery  mentioned  is  a  large 
circular  bed,  having  a  diameter  of  24  ft.,  and  chiefly 
composed  of  Pelargoniums.  In  the  centre  is  a  circle 
of  our  very  old — I  might,  I  fear,  almost  say  ancient- 
friend  Tom  Thumb,  around  this  being  a  line  of 
Mrs.  Mappin,  and  then  circles  filled  in  alternately  with 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Mrs.  Kingsbury  (white),  and 
West  Brighton  (scarlet)  Pelargoniums.  The  spaces 
between  the  inner  and  outer  edges  of  the  circles  are 
planted  with  Ageratum  Cupid  and  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum,  then  a  line  of  Tropseolum 
Vesuvius,  the  whole  being  finished  with  an  edging  of 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 

Adjoining  this  bed,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
rockery,  is  a  large  border,  275  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  broad, 
which,  when  viewed  from  either  end — in  fact,  from  any 
point — has  a  very  fine  appearance.  Backing  the  border 
is  a  line  of  Aucubas,  in  front  of  which  is  a  row  of  Phlox, 
and  then  a  line  of  Calceolaria  Sparkler.  At  regular 
intervals  all  along  the  border  there  are  prominent 
clumps  of  Tom  Thumb  Pelargoniums  planted,  the 
spaces  between  them  being  done  with  Crystal  Palace 
Gem,  Henri  Jacoby,  Charles  Gibbons,  and  Manglesii 
Pelargoniums,  divided  by  lines  of  blue  Viola.  In 
front  of  the  above  arrangement  is  a  broad  curved 
ribbon  of  Pyrethrum  selaginoides,  run  in  between  two 
straight  lines,  one  of  Tropeeolum  Vesuvius  and  the 
other  of  Lobelia  Bluestone.  This  border,  on  the  whole, 
looks  well,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  have  many  admirers. 
Coming  to  beds  again,  I  find  that  while  many  of  the 
patterns  require  the  utmost  care  in  defining  the  colour¬ 
lines  of  the  different  figures  used,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  beds  plainly  but  attractively  planted. 
For  example,  a  large  one,  20  ft.  in  diameter,  is  filled 
with  Baron  de  Lesseps  Pelargonium,  and  edged  with 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  while 
another  bed  of  nearly  the  same  size  is  already  making 
a  good  show  with  Mrs.  Turner  Pelargonium,  a  good 
pink  bedder,  surrounded  with  a  line  of  blue  Viola,  and 
edged  with  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Pelargonium. 

A  very  handsome  circular  bed  is  one  having  a  bold 
centre  of  Cordyline  australis,  with  an  equally  bold  line 
around  it  of  Phormium  tenax,  then  a  circle  of  Abutilon 
Thompsoni.  The  design  for  the  carpeting  is  a  star, 
the  rays  of  which  are  very  tastefully  and  effectively 
worked  out.  The  alternate  colouring  is  afforded  by 
bronze  Marshal  McMahon  and  white  Mrs.  Kingsbury 
Pelargoniums,  Lobelia  Bluestone,  and  Veronica  varie- 
gata.  Outside  the  points  of  the  star  are  filled  in  with 
Alternanthera,  dotted  at  intervals  with  small  plants 
of  Aralia  Sieboldii,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with 
an  edging  of  Echeveria.  Echeverias  of  various  species 
appear  to  be  much  relied  on  for  edging  of  all  kinds  of 
beds  in  the  People’s  Park,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  plant  so  useful  for  that  purpose, 


aud  at  the  same  time  requiring  so  little  attention  to 
keep  in  order.  Another  point  to  note  is  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  immense  size  of  the  beds,  and  the  various 
designs  in  which  they  are  laid  out,  they  are  all  done 
with  nearly  the  same  class  of  plants — a  matter  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  designer,  Mr.  "W.  Dick,  the 
very  able  and  courteous  superintendent,  and  on  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  in  the  exercise  of  a  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  carrying  out  the  designs  set  before  him, 
has  contrived  to  give  a  very  fine  effect  to  them. 

In  another  large  bed — 34  ft.  by  12  ft. — a  pleasing 
result  is  achieved  by  planting  the  centre  in  circular 
form  with  Begonia  "Weltoniensis,  and  for  contrast 
Chelsea  Gem  is  used,  while  for  other  colouring, 
Arabis  lucida,  Iresine  Lindeni,  Veronica  incana,  Sun¬ 
rise  Fuchsia,  &c.  Then  comes  a  square  bed  of  succulents 
— 20  ft.  by  20  ft. —  with  circles  of  bedding  in  the 
centre,  each  end  of  the  bed  showing  a  very  neat  design 
in  panel  work.  It  has  a  fine  plant  of  Yucca  gloriosa 
in  the  centre,  with  Aloes,  Agave  americana,  Echeverias 
of  sorts,  fine  plants  of  E.  metallica  and  E.  Peacockii, 
Sempervivums,  Kleinia  repens,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  &c. 
For  the  centres  of  beds  there  are  two  kinds  of  plants 
freely  used  here,  which  are  Grevillea  robusta  and  Ficus 
elastica,  and,  up  to  the  present,  they  appear  to  have 
borne  the  late  cold  easterly  weather  well.  Another 
plant  largely  used  and  much  admired  by  visitors  is 
the  well-known  Harrison’s  Musk,  which,  from  its 
appearance  now  and  the  immense  quantities  of  it  in 
use,  I  think  Mr.  Dick  intends  holding  on  to;  as  with 
many  other  plants  that  he  uses  to  illustrate  and  define 
his  figures,  I  think  I  have  noticed  a  determination  to 
stick  to  such  as  he  has  found  to  answer  his  purpose. 

I  fear  I  might  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
repetition  were  I  to  go  into  the  details  of  various  other 
beds,  but  the  fact  is,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  give,  in  any  amount  of  words,  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  diversity  of  figures  and  the  richness  of  the  colouring 
employed.  It  might  be  attempted,  but  would  not  be 
successful.  I  took  notes  of  many  of  the'  beds,  which 
I  find  I  cannot  avail  myself  of,  as  they  would  extend  to 
an  unreasonable  length ;  and  I  find,  too,  that  to 
remember  everything  in  connection  with  the  forms  of 
the  beds  and  plants  used  for  bedding,  even  when  notes 
are  taken,  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  one  might  think.  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  any  further  observations  to  a 
few  really  superb  beds.  The  centre  of  one  of  these  is 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  ;  the  chief  plant 
used  for  the  ground-work  of  the  pattern  is  a  bronze 
Alternanthera,  the  dividing  lines,  where  requisite, 
being  done  with  a  sort  of  chain  work  of  Cerastium 
Biebersteinii.  The  centre  plant  is  Ficus  elastica, 
with  a  circular  band  of  white  Veronica,  and  outside  the 
cross  is  filled  in  with  green  and  gold  moss-like  plants 
of,  I  think,  Herniaria  glabra  and  Spergula  aurea.  Each 
arm  of  the  cross,  with  its  dark  bronze  carpet,  has  a 
square  of  gold  colour  worked  in  with  Spergula  aurea  ; 
the  whole  striking  the  eye  as  a  good  harmonious  piece 
of  colouring,  and  which  must  have  been  no  easy,  task  to 
accomplish.  The  other  bed  I  shall  notice  is  one  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Like  the  last  one,  it  has  a  plant  of 
Ficus  elastica  4  ft.  high  for  the  centre,  and  around  this 
is  Canadian  variegated  Vine,  and  from  this  is  boldly 
brought  out  equal-sized,  and  at  equal  distances,  four 
shields  of  the  old  Celtic  character.  They  are  planted 
with  the  Golden  Pyrethrum  selaginoides,  and  edged 
round  with  Alternanthera  paronychioides.  The  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  carpeting  of  this  bed  is  very 
attractive,  but  the  four  shields,  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  are  so  prominent  by  their  form  and 
colour  that  the  attention  of  visitors  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  arrested  by  them. 

It  remains  only  for  me  to  pass  a  few  remarks  on  a 
large  bed  of  Papaver  nudicaule,  and  which,  with  other 
smaller  beds  around,  I  learned  had  attracted  a  good 
number  of  people  to  see  the  grand  variety  of  colours 
displayed  by  these  simple  plants.  The  colours  are 
scarlet,  white,  and  yellow,  and  although  said  to  be 
long  past  their  best,  were  still  expanding  quantities  of 
flowers.  No  doubt  much  of  the  charm  afforded  by 
such  simple  flowers  is  the  large  extent  of  ground 
allotted  to  them.  I  think  this  remark  applies  to  all 
the  bedding  done  in  the  “People’s  Park,”  and  to  that 
not  a  little  of  the  good  effect  produced  is  owing  to  the 
formation  of  the  beds,  for  while  adhering  in  almost  all 
cases  to  the  circle,  the  oval  or  the  square,  Mr.  Dick 
has  carefully  avoided  all  other  geometrical  intricacies. 
It  is  a  pleasing  duty  for  me  to  have  to  record  my 
recognition  of  the  successful  efforts,  both  artistic  and 
practical,  which  have  been  made  to  create  and  elevate 
a  public  taste  in  these  matters.  Mr.  Dick  and  his  able 
assistants  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  bring 
about  so  desirable  a  result,  and  I  would  hope  that  their 
work  in  the  future  will  still  further  tend  to  make  the 
“  People’s  Garden  ”  a  place  of  even  greater  popularity 
as  a  resort  than  it  is  at  present.  —  W.  D. 


NEWLY  PLANTED  SUBJECTS. 

During  the  past  month  a  great  number  of  useful 
things  have  been  put  out  in  the  flower  beds-  and 
borders.  The  bedding  plants  employed,  having  been, 
in  a  large  measure,  grown  in  pots,  have  generally 
good  balls  of  roots  with  soil  about  them  ;  and  if  when 
they  were  planted  out  a  little  fine  soil  was  placed 
round  the  roots  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  start  into 
growth,  the  fibres  will  soon  take  hold,  and  the  plant 
become  established.  But,  although  the  weather  is 
showery,  when  it  is  fine  the  soil  dries  qnickly,  and 
newly  planted  things  require  close  attention,  more 
especially  as  the  temperature  is  low  for  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  nights  cold,  and  the  plants  slow  in  making 
growth. 

Sprinkling  overhead  with  soft  water  in  the  evening 
is  useful,  taking  care  also  that  the  soil  about  the 
roots  is  sufficiently  moist.  The  sprinklings  over¬ 
head  are  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  while  the 
roots  are  establishing  themselves  in  the  ground.  The 
sooner  the  plants  take  root  in  the  soil,  the  more  qnickly 
do  they  grow  and  furnish  the  beds.  The  beds  should 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  surface  soil  occasionally 
stirred.  Trailing  plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Petunias,  Nasturtiums,  &e.,  should  be 
pegged  out  so  as  to  furnish  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
then  they  may  be  permitted  to  fill  out,  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  that  the  shoots  are  equally  distributed 
so  as  to  properly  cover  the  beds  all  over. 

There  is  a  class  of  dwarf-growing,  bright  foliaged 
bedding  plants  known  as  Alternantheras.  These  are 
natives  of  warm  countries,  but  they  do  well  in  the  open 
ground  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
are  charming  plants  in  small  beds,  because  of  the  rich 
tints  the  leaves  display  when  they  make  a  free  growth. 
It  is  hardly  safe  to  put  such  plants  out  in  the  open 
ground  until  the  middle  of  June,  unless  the  position  is 
a  warm  and  sheltered  one.  Unquestionably,  Alternan¬ 
theras  do  best  in  an  open  and  sunny  spot — sun  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  well-being  and  effectiveness. 
And  they  must  not  be  in  poor  soil.  They  require  a 
rich  soil  at  the  roots,  also  to  be  kept  moist,  and 
have  plenty  of  sun  overhead.  If  a  little  coco-nut  fibre 
he  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  it  tends  to  keep  it 
moist,  and  that  is  a  condition  that  suits  the  Alternan¬ 
theras  exactly. 

Then  a  good  many  things  have  been  put  out  from 
the  seedling  beds,  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias, 
Larkspurs,  Marigolds,  &c.  These  require  water  at  the 
roots,  and  must  have  it  if  they  are  to  grow  into  size 
and  bloom  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  "When  planted 
out  from  the  seed  beds  the  roots  are  often  destitute  of 
soil,  and  unless  the  earth  about  the  roots  is  fine,  moist, 
and  cool,  they  soon  die.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plants  be  sprinkled  overhead  at  least  once  a  day, 
while  hot  drying  weather  lasts,  and  also  be  watered  at 
the  roots  if  needful. — E.  D. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

June  20th. 

PlIALiEXOPSIS  SPECIOSA  IMPEL. ATRIX. 

The  type  was  shown  alongside  the  variety,  by  which 
the  latter  could  be  distinguished  by  the  uniform  dark 
purple  of  the  sepals  and  petals  without  any  of  the 
transverse  streaks  characteristic  of  the  type.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Major-General  E.  S. 
Berkeley. 

Phalenopsis  Kimballiana. 

This  is  a  new  species  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  with 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  transversely  barred  with  pale 
brown.  The  lip  is  pale  rosy  violet,  narrow,  sharply 
ridged,  bearded  with  white  hairs,  and  yellow  between 
the  lateral  lobes.  The  column  is  pale  rose.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Odoxtoglossum  Cokadixei  hemileucum. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow,  with  a  large 
brown  blotch  on  the  centre  of  each,  while  the  blotch 
of  the  lip  is  larger  and  darker.  The  flowers  in¬ 
dividually  are  above  the  average  size  for  0.  Coradinei. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co. 

Odoxtoglossum  coedatum  splexdexs. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  almost  wholly  of  a  deep 
chestnut-brown,  while  the  petals  are  blotched  all  over 
with  a  paler  colour.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  few 
brown  blotches.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co, 
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Cattleya  Mendelii  Firthii. 

This  beautiful  variety  has  been  named  after  Mr.  George 
Firth,  of  Bradford.  The  sepals  are  white,  and  the 
petals  blush,  with  a  large  rose  blotch  near  the  apex. 
The  labellum  is  of  a  very  rich  deep  purple,  and  finely 
crisped  at  the  margin.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. ,  Clapton. 

Cattleya  Mossle  Claptonensis. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  grand  new  variety  are  of 
a  warm  deep  rose,  while  the  labellum  is  of  a  rich  crim¬ 
son,  the  latter  colour  running  down  the  throat  so  as  to 
become  suffused  with,  and  nearly  to  obliterate  the 
orange  throat.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

Cattleya  Mendelii,  Mrs.  H.  Little. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  blush-coloured,  with  a  deep 
rose  blotch  running  from  the  apex  downwards  on  the 
petals.  The  labellum  is  of  a  rich  crimson-purple,  with 
an  orange  throat  and  a  white  blotch  on  each  side  of  the 
orifice.  It  is  altogether  a  fine  thing.  Botani¬ 
cal  Certificate.  ■  Exhibited  by  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  The 
Barons,  Twickenham. 

Cattleya  Mossle  gigantea. 

The  labellum  of  this  plant  is  of  an  enormous  size, 
resembling  that  of  C.  gigas,  but  the  colour  is  pale 
purple,  rose,  and  orange.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
also  of  unusual  size,  and  pale  rose.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham. 

Cypkipedium  bellatulum. 

For  description  of  this  plant,  see  p.  618.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Mr.  B.  S. 
■Williams,  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

Ardisia  mamillata. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  very  dwarf,  and  take 
several  years  to  grow  6  ins.  high.  The  oblong  leaves 
are  densely  covered  with  curious  coarse  hairs,  while 
from  their  axils  are  given  off  the  clusters  of  bright 
scarlet  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Botanical  Cer¬ 
tificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  &  Sons. 

Gymnogp.amma  Pearcei  robusta. 

At  first  sight  this  resembles  G.  schizophylla,  but  it  is 
even  more  finely  cut  than  that  excellent  species.  The 
fronds  are  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  length,  light 
green,  and  four  or  five  times  cut  into  linear  segments, 
presenting  a  feathery  appearance.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons. 

Nepenthes  Curtisii. 

The  pitchers  of  this  species  attain  considerable  size, 
and  are  of  a  deep  crimson-brown  colour,  with  numerous 
oblong  green  blotches  all  over  them.  The  annulus  or 
border  is  broad,  closely  rolled,  back  and  of  a  uniform 
deep  shining  brown.  A  strong-growing  and  orna¬ 
mental  species.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Elzeagnus  phngens  maculatits. 

The  whole  centre  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  uniform  pale  yellow, 
probably  varying  in  intensity  with  the  age  of  the 
plant,  while  there  is  a  narrow  green  margin.  It  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  E.  p.  variegatus,  in  which  the 
yellow  is  confined  to  the  margin.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons. 

Senecio  elzbagnifolia. 

The  leaves  of  this  curious  shrubby  species  are  ovate, 
obtuse,  leathery,  deep  green  above,  and  rusty  beneath. 
The  stems  are  also  rusty  in  appearance,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  both  singular  as  a  Ragwort  and  beautiful. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch. 

Aralia  MaximowicZH. 

The  stems  of  this  plant  as  shown  attain  a  height  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  are  well  fumished  at  the  top  with 
large  digitately  palmate  leaves  that  have  five  to  seven 
long  finger-like  lobes.  The  leaves  are  green,  with 
reddish  brown  petioles.  Botanical  Certificate.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Sambucus  racemosa  serratifolia. 

The  pinnate  leaves  of  this  variety  differ  from  the  type 
by  the  leaflets  being  cut  up  at  the  margin  into  deep 
linear  teeth  or  segments,  and  render  the  plant  much 
more  ornamental  than  S.  nigra  laciniata.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Leea  amabilis  splendens. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  pinnate,  and  deep  bronzy 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  with  white  mid-ribs,  the 
primary  band  becoming  somewhat  branched,  following 
the  course  of  the  secondary  nerves.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  'Williams. 


Erigeron  aurantiacus. 

None  of  the  species  of  Erigeron  offer  a  colour  so  distinct 
as  this  Turkestan  species,  the  stems  of  which  are 
generally  about  1  ft.  in  height,  terminating  in  a  solitary 
orange-coloured  head  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Caladiums. 

La  Lorraine.  —  This  variety  attains  good  average 
dimensions  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  leaves, 
which  are  freely  produced,  are  of  a  uniform  soft  red, 
with  a  narrow  green  margin.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons.  Duchess 
de  Montemart.  —  Although  the  leaves  of  this  are 
almost  transparent,  yet  it  grows  with  great  vigour, 
and  is  a  most  striking  variety  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  green  has  almost  disappeared,  occasionally  only 
forming  irregular  patches  when  the  leaves  get  old. 
Oriflamme. — The  whole  plant  as  shown  was  of  mod¬ 
erate  dimensions,  with  uniform  lively  red  foliage, 
bounded  by  a  distinctly  outlined  green  margin, 
constituting  a  beautiful  decorative  variety.  Botanical 
Certificates.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons. 

Anthurium  Laingi. 

The  leaves  of  this  new  garden  plant  are  cordate, 
leathery  and  bright  green,  contrasting  with  the  pure 
white  spathes,  and  pink  or  rose-coloured  tail  or  spadix. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons. 

Diantbus  plumarius  annulatus. 

The  petals  of  this  single  garden  Pink  are  white  or  blush- 
coloured,  with  a  deep  red  blotch  at  the  base,  forming, 
in  the  aggregate,  a  broad  zone.  They  are  also  deeply 
fringed  at  the  margin.  Botanical  Certificate.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Thujopsis  borealis  lutea. 

The  ordinary  form  of  this  plant  is  better  and  more 
correctly  known  in  gardens  as  Cupressus  nutkiensis. 
The  variety  here  mentioned  is  of  dense  and  more 
compact  habit  than  usual,  and  has  all  the  young 
growths  at  least  of  a  uniform  light  yellow  colour. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Slocock, 
Golds  worth  Old  Nursery,  Woking. 

Floricultural  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
To  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  for  Begonias  Camellia, 
Claribell,  Duchess  of  Teck,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lady 
Iddesleigh,  Monarch,  and  Viscountess  Cranbrook  ; 
Gloxinia  meteor  and  G.  Nabis.  To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons  for  Begonias  J.  E.  Midson,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Mrs.  Midson,  Sir  J.  Pender,  and  Mrs.  B.  Wynne.  To 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Begonia  Arthur  Mallet, 
Epidendrum  James  O’Brien,  Rhododendron  aurora  and 
R.  Ophelia.  To  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for  Pelargoniums 
Spotted  Beauty  and  Mrs.  Thornton  (fancy).  To 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  for  Paeonies  Lady  Gwendoline 
Cecil  and  Mrs.  Millais  ;  Pyrethrums  Leonard  Kelway, 
Queen  Sophia,  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Mrs.  Stanley. 
To  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Son  for  Pyrethrum  Jubilee. 
To  Mr.  J.  Chambers  for  Viola  Snowflake. 


By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

June  26 th. 

Calochortus  venustus  citrinus. 

The  three  inner  segments  of  this  variety  of  Mariposa 
Lily  are  large,  obovate,  crenate  at  the  margin,  and 
yellow,  with  a  brown  spot  at  the  base  of  the  lamina, 
below  which  the  segments  are  covered  with  brown  hairs. 
It  is  very  distinct  from  the  type,  and  exceedingly 
pretty.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Daphniphyllum  glaucesoens. 

This  bold-leaved  hardy  shrub  from  Japan  bears  no 
little  resemblance  to  a  Rhododendron,  and  has  large, 
oblong,  lance-shaped,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves,  which 
are  glaucous  beneath.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

OzESALPINIA  JAPONICA. 

The  leaves  of  this  hardy  Japan  species  are  bipinnate, 
and  of  a  deep  green.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  and 
borne  in  long  terminal  racemes.  The  anthers  and 
upper  part  of  the  filaments  are  orange-red,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  latter  are  white  and  pubescent. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Epidendrum  atropurpureum  Randii. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  a  deep  brown, 
while  the  three-lobed  lip  is  white  with  a  large  rosy 
purple  blotch,  consisting  of  closely-arranged  lines  at 
the  base  of  the  lamina.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  by  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq. 


Eulalia  japonica  gracillima. 

The  leaves  of  this  Grass  are  long,  slender,  graceful,  and 
deep  green,  with  a  narrow  white  stripe  along  the  mid¬ 
rib.  It  is  useful  for  pot  culture  or  for  the  open  border. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Rhododendron  Hyppolyta. 

The  flowers  of  this  greenhouse  hybrid  are  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  intermediate  between  those  of  the  paren  ts, 
R.  multicolor  Curtisii,  a  small  red  variety,  and  Queen 
of  Aellows,  which  is  soft  yellow  with  crimson  stamens. 
The  lance-shaped  leaves  are  deep  green  and  wh  orled. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Striped  Brier. 

The  leaves  of  this  single  Rose  are  slightly  fragrant, 
while  the  flowers  are  more  decidedly  so.  The  petals 
are  rose-coloured  and  variously  striped  or  marked  with 
white.  Certificated  on  condition  that  it  should  be  sent 
to  Kew  to  be  named.  Exhibited  by  the  Rev.  H.  H 
D’Ombrain. 

Pelargoniums. 

Ambassadress. — The  flowers  of  this  fancy  variety  ar 
very  abundantly  produced,  and  are  soft  delicate  rose,6 
with  a  white  centre  and  narrow  white  margin.  Spotted 
Beauty. — This  is  one  of  the  show  type  with  large  pink 
flowers,  a  large  crimson  blotch  on  the  two  upper  petals, 
and  a  small  one  on  each  of  the  three  lower  ones.  It  is 
a  rather  tall-growing  variety.  Both  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Delphiniums. 

Figaro. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  produced  in  a 
large  raceme,  branched  at  the  base,  and  have  deep  blue 
sepals  and  purple  petals  enlarged  so  as  to  make  the 
flower  appear  semi-double.  Bassanio. — The  sepals  in 
this  case  are  of  an  intense  blue,  while  the  petals  are 
pure  white,  rendering  the  flower  very  beautiful  by 
contrast.  Both  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons. 

Pzeonia  albiflora. 

Maria  Kelway. — Clusters  of  short,  narrow,  white 
petals  intervene  between  broad,  pink  ones  ;  very  double 
and  striking.  Lady  Carrington. — This  variety  is 
very  large,  double,  pink  and  blush,  almost  white,  but 
it  is  slightly  open  in  the  centre  when  fully  expanded. 
Miss  Salway. — All  the  central  petals  of  this  beauti¬ 
fully  double  variety  are  narrow  and  white,  while  the 
outermost  series  are  much  broader,  forming  a  guard  ; 
the  latter  are  also  white.  Cyclops. — The  flowers  of 
this  sort  are  of  immense  size,  fully  double,  and  of  a 
dark  crimson  or  crimson  wine  colour.  Agnes  Mary 
Kelway. — The  outer  or  guard  petals  are  broad,  slightly 
ragged  at  the  apex,  and  blush-coloured  ;  then  follow 
narrow,  ragged,  pale  yellow  petals,  while  broad  blush- 
coloured  ones  occupy  the  centre.  Mrs.  Brice. — The 
outer  guard  petals  are  broad  and  rosy  blush  colour, 
succeeded  by  narrow  blush-coloured  ragged  ones  ;  then 
come  a  series  of  broader  rosy  pink  petals,  while  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  short  ones.  All  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons. 

- •»$<- - 

ffoTES  from  Scotland. 

Fancy  Pansies. — A  boxful  of  named  blooms  havo 
been  sent  us  from  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nur¬ 
series,  Hawick.  The  individual  flowers  are  of  great 
size,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  markings  and  colour, 
the  strain  being  chiefly  conspicuous  for  the  large  dark- 
coloured  blotches  on  the  three  lower  segments.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  best  we  noticed  : — A  variety 
named  Display  was  rich  violet-purple,  with  a  distinct 
white  margin  to  al  1  the  petals  ;  Charles  Stansell  is 
akin  to  this.  Mrs.  Barrie  is  yellow,  fading  almost  to 
white  at  the  margin,  with  large  velvety  brown  blotches 
on  the  lower  petals.  Very  striking  is  Neil  McKay, 
having  black  blotches  on  a  yellow  ground,  with  a  red 
margin.  William  Dick  has  long  violet  blotches  on  a 
yellow  ground,  while  Jessie  Forbes  has  blackish  blue 
blotches  on  a  white  ground,  and  Mrs.  Berry  differs 
from  the  latter  chiefly  in  being  much  larger.  A  con¬ 
spicuous  bloom,  named  Mrs.  Sutherland,  is  yellow 
with  blackish  violet  blotches  and  a  curious  purple 
band  across  the  upper  petals.  Brighter  and  even  better 
is  John  Young,  with  different  shades  of  the  same 
colours.  John  Sutherland  and  John  Cooper  are  chiefly 
noticeable  for  their  enormous  size,  measuring  over  3  ins. 
across.  A  striking  yellow,  and  a  round  flower,  is 
John  Dixon,  having  blackish  purple  blotches  on  the 
lower  segments.  William  Dean  has  large  brown 
blotches  on  a  yellow  ground,  while  the  upper  petals 
have  a  rich  brown  zone  across  them.  Judging  from  the 
great  size  of  almost  every  bloom,  the  Pansies  at  Hawick 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  any  way  from  drought. 
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More  Notes  on  Violas. 

Having  read  with  great  pleasure,  in  your  last  issue,  an 
appreciative  article  on  Yiolas,  I  enclose  you  some 
blooms  of  new  varieties  which  I  have  raised,  and  as  we 
are  often  bad  judges  of  our  own  productions,  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  giving  your  opinion  of  them.  I  think 
the  description  “  Picotee-edged  ”  is  well  chosen  and 
appropriate  for  the  Skylark  section,  which  may,  per¬ 
haps,  not  be  bedders,  but  which  to  cut  for  placing  in 
glasses  are  very  airy  and  sweet.  A  propo  of  Countess 
of  Kintore,  1  may  say  that  twenty-nine  years  ago  (and 
I  say  this  more  with  a  sigh  of  resignation  than  regret), 
Viola  Magpie  or  Wonderful  came  on  to  the  floral  stage, 
and  held  the  field  for  eighteen  years  in  its  section. 
Then  came  Countess  of  Kintore,  which  has  taken  the 
lead  since — only  two  moves  in  twenty-nine  years.  The 
latter  is  somewhat  sleepy  in  the  eye,  but  Queen  of 
Scots  is  much  brighter,  and  may  prove  to  be  the  third 
move  upwards. — J.  Baxter,  Daldowie ,  Glasgow,  June 
25 th.  [Queen  of  Scots  is  of  a  bright  steel-blue  colour 
in  the  centre  around  the  golden  yellow  eye,  and,  as  you 
say,  is  after  the  style  of  Countess  of  Kintore,  but  has 
white  on  the  lower  petals  as  well  as  the  upper.  With 
Crown  Jewel  we  were  simply  charmed,  as  it  is  of  a  rich 
velvety  maroon  colour  with  a  white  edge,  compact  and 
beautiful  in  shape.  Ravenswoo'd  is  of  the  richest  blue- 
purple  and  very  fine,  while  the  soft  rose,  with  a  large 
white  centre,  of  Lucie  Ashton,  is  equally  beautiful  and 
appreciative.  The  irregular  slaty  blue  margin  of  Gold¬ 
finch  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  yellow  ground¬ 
colour  ;  a  flower  that  no  lady  would  pass  without  a 
word  of  admiration.  Lady  Gertrude,  an  improvement 
on  The  Mearns,  is  a  deep  clouded  rose-purple,  having 
the  upper  petals  veined  with  purple  on  a  pale  rosy 
ground.  One  labelled  “seedling”  is  after  the  same 
style  as  the  latter,  though  nearly  twice  the  size,  and 
several  shades  lighter,  both  on  the  upper  and  the 
lower  petals,  but  is  shaded  with  blue  round  the  eye. 
One  flower  exhibited  an  attempt  at  becoming  double — 
a  circumstance  we  have  noted  elsewhere.  Being  seed¬ 
lings  of  your  own  raising,  we  must  say  that  they  offer 
great  encouragement  to  further  efforts  in  the  same 
direction. — Ed.] 

Carnations  and  Piootecs. 

On  the  important  matter  of  disbudding,  an  operation 
that  must  be  performed  if  the  grower  of  these  plants 
would  have  the  flowers  up  to  exhibition  mark,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell’s  book  on 
the  Carnation.  He  states,  “  A  little  careful  observation 
will  soon  inform  the  least  experienced.  If  the  plants 
are  full  of  strong  growth,  three  buds  may  be  left, 
if  of  a  weakly  growth,  one  bud  only  ;  as  a  rule  the 
buds  to  be  left  will  be  the  main  bud  and  those  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  third  and  fourth  joint,  or  fourth  and  fifth, 
counting  from  the  top,  but  the  operator  must  be  guided 
in  his  selection  by  the  appearance  of  the  buds — their 
vigour,  healthiness  and  regularity  of  form.  A  full 
flower  may  be  expected  where  the  young  bud  presents 
a  broad  obtuse  top,  whilst  a  thin  variety  is  generally 
indicated  by  a  sharp  and  long-pointed  bud.  As  the 
buds  swell  a  gentle  application  of  weak  manure  water 
will  greatly  assist  them,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  or  early  in  July,  as  the  season  serves,  some  of 
the  earlier  varieties  will  require  tying  round  the  calyx 
to  prevent  the  otherwise,  for  exhibition  purposes,  fatal 
calamity  of  a  split  pod  ;  for  this  purpose  I  prefer  a 
strip  of  soft  bast  matting  or  the  Raffia  Grass,  which 
now  so  generally  takes  its  place.  As  this  operation 
next,  after  the  violence  of  disbudding,  most  interferes 
with  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant,  leading  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  petals  in  order  and  symmetry,  which 
otherwise  would  be  shapelessness  and  confusion.” 
Green-fly  and  earwigs  will  want  looking  after,  the 
surface  soil  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  general  cleanliness 
and  healthiness  all  round  closely  attended  to.  —R.  D. 

The  Florists’  Ranunculus. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  old  and  refined 
florists’  Ranunculus  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Oxfordshire 
Horticultural  Society  a  few  days  ago.  They  wTere  not 
of  high  quality  of  bloom,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  they  have  experienced 
during  the  past  month  ;  but  there  were  the  elements 
of  quality,  and  all  the  varieties  were  named.  It  is 
necessary  to  see  some  of  the  fine  old  named  sorts,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  put  them  in  comparison  with  the 
large  and  coarse  flowers  the  Dutchmen  send  to  England 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  They  were  shown  by  Mr.  P. 
Southby,  Bampton,  Oxford,  and  there  was  also  a 
second  collection.  Ranunculuses  are  like  Tulips,  they 


require  careful  culture  and  close  attention  ;  but  they 
repay  all  trouble  in  the  beautiful  refinement  of  the 
bloom,  which  comes  as  the  result  of  good  culture. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  revival  in  the  culture  of  the 
Ranunculus  with  that  of  the  Tulip.  Both  flowers  are 
far  too  much  neglected.  The  Tulip  has  an  imperial 
splendour  of  its  own  ;  but  there  is  a  feminine  softness 
about  the  Ranunculus,  and  a  sweet  soft  beauty  that 
commends  itself  to  anyone  who  looks  upon  a  choice 
collection.—  R.  D. 

Gold-laced,  Polyanthuses. 

Plants  in  pots  that  are  bearing  seed  require  attention ; 
the  soil  upon  the  surface  should  be  frequently  stirred, 
and  the  plants  kept  free  from  decaying  foliage  and 
green-fly.  As  soon  as  the  seed  pods  begin  to  turn 
brown,  they  should  be  cut.  The  practice  I  adopt  is  to 
place  the  pods  in  paper  bags,  and  hang  them  up  in  a 
greenhouse  to  complete  the  ripening.  As  soon  as  the 
seed  is  gathered,  I  divide  the  plants  and  then  re-pot 
them  round  the  sides  of  pots,  and  plunge  them  in 
coco-nut  fibre  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  for  the 
summer,  where  they  establish  themselves  ;  and  then  in 
the  autumn,  having  put  forth  roots  and  made  a  vigorous 
growth,  they  are  placed  in  their  flowering  pots  and 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe 
it  is  sown  in  a  pan,  and  the  surface  kept  moist  ;  it  soon 
germinates,  and  during  the  autumn  the  forwardest,  and 
in  the  spring  the  latest,  plants  can  be  pricked  off  into 
other  pots  to  grow  on  into  size. — R.  D. 

- — >X<- - 

PLANTS  OP  GRACEFUL  HABIT. 

In  a  general  collection  of  plants  which  includes  a  large 
number  of  variegated  and  ornamental-leaved  subjects 
a  variety  of  light  and  elegant  foliaged  plants  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  break  the  monotonous  appearance 
of  the  larger-leaved  subjects.  I  propose  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  really  good  and 
deserving  plants  for  this  purpose,  and  to  indicate  their 
uses  and  modes  of  culture,  the  best  means  of  propa¬ 
gating  them,  and  their  general  management.  The 
present  time  is  opportune  for  those  who  may  intend 
beginning  the  cultivation  of  such  plants,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  very  best  growing  period  of  the  year,  and, 
consequently,  the  most  favourable  in  which  to  watch 
such  plants  develop  into  nice  little  specimens,  and 
afterwards  to  maturity. 

Commencing  with  young  plants  at  the  present  time, 
and  growing  them  along  in  a  suitable  heat,  many  of 
the  subjects  herein  named  may  be  made  into  beautiful 
table  specimens  by  the  autumn,  and  such  being  the 
case,  they  may  be  useful  to  some,  either  as  exhibition 
table  plants  or  for  the  general  adornment  of  the  dinner 
table,  or  they  may  be  utilised  for  the  delectation  of 
the  eye  amongst  the  general  collection  of  stove 
plants,  &c. 

Aralias. 

The  first  genus  to  claim  our  attention  is  the  Aralia, 
the  stove  species  of  which  may  be  grown  to  perfection 
where  a  good  heat  can  be  maintained.  Some  kinds, 
such  as  A.  Sieboldii,  will  grow  in  a  greenhouse,  but  for 
the  present  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  those  generally 
known  as  stove  plants.  The  following  take  rank  as 
the  best  of  the  narrow-leaved  section,  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  more  serviceable,  either  for  table  decoration 
or  blending  amongst  plants  with  a  heavier  foliage. 

A.  Chabrierii  (Elfeodendron  orientale)  is  a  pretty 
plant,  having  pinnate  leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  with 
a  crimson  midrib.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  a  general 
favourite. 

A.  elegantissima  is  a  very  elegant  plant,  with  palmate 
leaves  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour,  the  leaflets  being 
deeply  serrulated  on  the  margin,  and  the  stem  and  leaf¬ 
stalks  marbled  with  white. 

A.  Reginas  is  larger  in  growth  than  the  preceding, 
with  palmate  leaves  of  a  uniform  green  colour,  which 
are  smooth  on  the  edges  of  the  leaflets. 

A.  Veitchii  is  a  well-known  table  plant,  and  one  that 
is  not  likely  to  become  at  all  unpopular  for  some  time 
to  come.  Its  palmate  olive-coloured  leaves  are  well 
known,  the  leaflets  being  deeply  serrated. 

A.  Veitchii  graeillima  is  much  finer  in  the  leaflets, 
and  is  a  very  superior  sort  for  table  decoration,  &c. 

The  above  are  best  grown  in  a  good  strong  stove 
heat,  allowing  them  sufficient  room  to  develop  their 
fine  ornamental  foliage.  They  succeed  best  in  a  soil 
consisting  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  require 
rather  firm  potting.  Their  propagation  is  best  effected 
by  grafting  upon  strong  stocks  of  A.  reticulata,  which 
operation  may  be  performed  with  every  chance  of 
success  at  the  present  time.  The  principal  point  in 
bringing  the  work  to  a  successful  issue  is  to  have  the 


stocks  upon  which  the  better  kinds  are  to  be  grafted  in 
a  healthy  condition,  and  the  pots  well  filled  with 
roots.  They  generally  unite  in  a  fortnight,  and  should 
be  kept  close  in  a  warm  propagating  case  during  this 
period,  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  stove  temperature. 

A.  Guilfoylei  is  a  variegated  form  with  much  larger 
foliage,  somewhat  resembling  a  large-leaved  Panax, 
and  is  a  useful  decorative  kind,  while  it  i3  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  from  cuttings. 

A.  reticulata  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  and 
should  be  kept  in  quantity  for  a  stock  upon  which 
to  work  others  at  any  time  when  necessary. 

Panax. 

The  Panax  is  closely  allied  to  the  Aralia,  and  is  a 
beautiful  class  of  ornamental  stove  plants  ;  their  habit 
of  growth  is  erect,  with  finely  recurved  foliage,  forming 
a  pleasing  and  most  graceful  plant.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  cheerful  green  colour,  pinnate  and  bipinnate,  and 
toothed  on  the  edges,  which  gives  to  them  a  very  hand¬ 
some  appearance.  Their  great  fault  is  that  they  are 
very  soft  in  their  foliage,  and  consequently  not 
adapted  to  withstand  so  much  rough  usage  as  Aralias. 
They  grow  freely  in  a  soil  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  the  latter  plants,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  that  are  weaker 
in  habit,  they  may  be  grafted  npon  stocks  of  A.  re¬ 
ticulata  or  A.  Guilfoylei. 

Asparagus. 

Asparagus  plumosus  and  A.  plumosus  nanus  are  very 
handsome-foliaged  plants,  and  should  be  grown  for  the 
use  to  which  their  foliage  may  be  put,  independently  of 
the  fact  that  they  make  equally  good  plants  for  either 
suspending  or  training  to  trellis  or  rafter  work.  They 
grow  best  in  a  stove  whilst  in  a  small  state,  and  may 
afterwards  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  flourishing 
best  in  sandy  loam,  which  their  fleshy  roots  can 
penetrate  easily,  and  they  can  be  propagated  by  seeds 
or  by  division  of  the  root-stock.  These  plants 
deserve  special  attention,  as  they  amply  repay  what¬ 
ever  labour  may  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  use  their  foliage  can  be  put  to  is  great.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  mixture  with  flowers  for  table  decorations, 
or  it  may  be  used  to  lay  upon  the  tables,  for  it  has  not 
that  tendency  to  wither  up  that  Maidenhair  Fern 
possesses.  In  the  case  of  A.  p.  nanus,  the  leaflets  may 
be  cut  and  used  for  button-hole  work  or  ladies’  sprays. 
At  the  period  when  the  plant  flowers  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  syringe  about  the 
plant,  or  else  the  bloom,  which  is  of  very  delicate 
construction,  will  be  spoiled  for  the  object  of  fer¬ 
tilisation. —  W.  G. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

- — - — 

PEACH  TREES  GUMMING. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  in  this  district  gumming  amongst  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  is  unusually  prevalent  this  season. 
In  our  own  case  the  attack  is  more  violent  than  any 
experienced  within  the  last  ten  years.  Individual 
trees,  which  last  year  were  furnished  to  the  ground 
with  fine  healthy  bearing  wood,  present  at  the  time  of 
writing  a  pitiable  sight  ;  the  greater  portion  of  the 
bottom  shoots  are  quite  destroyed,  so  that  what  remains 
that  is  worth  looking  at  is  simply  a  mass  of  green 
shoots  and  fruit  near  the  top  of  the  walls.  Other 
reports  which  reach  me  from  other  gardens  only  a  few 
miles  away,  have  the  same  story  to  relate.  In  one 
particular  instance  the  havoc  must  be  unusually  dis¬ 
appointing  to  both  employers  and  employed.  Last 
autumn  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  garden  in  question,  and 
must  honestly  say  the  wall  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
— writing  from  memory  over  100  yards  long — was  the 
best  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  see,  young  trees 
five  to  seven  years  old,  with  dark  healthy  green  foliage 
from  base  to  summit;  but  sad  to  relate,  this  year  their 
appearance  is  altogether  the  other  way.  Having  stated 
the  fact,  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  cause  ?  Well, 

I  cannot  say  with  certainty,  but  will  venture  to  put 
forth  for  what  it  may  be  worth  a  theoretical  reply,  viz., 
winter  drought.  In  this  theory  I  am  to  a  certain 
extent  fortified  by  what  we  have  experienced  in  the 
gardens  here.  We  have  two  kitchen  gardens  which 
we  designate  upper  and  lower  respectively,  the  latter  is 
situated  about  100  yds.  from  a  river,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  level,  consequently,  extreme  dryness  at  the  roots 
is  a  thing  unknown,  and  on  the  wall  nearest  to  the 
water  the  trees  look  well,  with  an  entire  absence  of 
gumming.  In  the  upper  garden,  however,  which  lies 
high  and  dry,  the  majority  of  trees  are  as  above 
described,  with  one  remarkable  exception— a  tree  about 
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forty  years  old.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rainfall  of 
last  autumn  and  winter  was  much  below  the  average, 
and  the  lesson  taught  would  seem  to  be  that  in 
abnormally  dry  winters  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
should  receive  an  occasional  soaking  through  the  water- 
pot.  The  above  facts,  and  the  conclusions  we  have 
drawn  rightly  or  wrongly  therefrom,  are  placed  before 
your  readers  for  what  they  are  worth.  It  would  he 
interesting  to  learn  how  the  trees  have  fared  in  other 
districts,  and  expressions  of  opinions  as  to  cause  and 
effect  would  be  doubly  welcome. — J.  H.  H. 

- - 

HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  FLOWER. 

Viburnum  plicatum. 

The  typical  form  of  this  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
cultivation,  nor  would  it  he  particularly  desirable 
except  in  a  botanic  garden,  as  the  inflorescense  simply 
resembles  that  of  the  wild  form  of  the  Guelder  Rose. 
In  the  garden  plant  the  corolla  is  greatly  enlarged  at 
the  expense  of  the  seed-producing  faculty  of  the  flowers, 
so  that  no  seeds  are  produced,  any  more  than  occurs  in 
V.  opulus  sterilis  (known  as  the  Snowball  tree).  The 
globular  trusses  of  this  Japanese  species  are  equally 
effective  as  those  of  the  Snowball  tree,  while  the  plant 
is  dwarfer,  and  grows  very  slowly.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  adapted  for  growing  in  prominent  positions  on  the 
rockery,  as  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  also  for  walls, 
or  even  for  pot-work.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  somewhat  plicate,  and 
would  apparently  prove  to  be  ever¬ 
green,  but  they  are  perfectly  de. 
ciduous,  at  least  in  this  country, 
rendering  the  plant  quite  hardy. 

Another  species  named  V.  Awafouki 
has  evergreen  shining  leaves,  but 
gets  more  or  less  damaged  in  severe 
winters,  even  on  a  wall. 

Helianthemum  rosmarinifolium 
Like  most  of  the  species  of  this 
showy  genus,  a  great  abundance  of 
flowers  are  produced  by  a  small 
plant.  The  individual  blooms,  it 
is  true,  are  very  fugacious,  but]  a 
long  succession  is  kept  up,  and  on 
bright  days  a  plant  in  a  sunny 
position  is  a  beautiful  object.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and 
pure  white,  while  the  evergreen 
leathery  leaves  are  linear  and  rolled 
backwards  at  the  margin,  resembling 
those  of  Rosemary,  as  the  specific 
name  implies.  It  proves  quite 
hardy  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  where  some  good- 
sized  bushes  are  now  at  their  best. 

It  is  suitable  for  this  purpose  simply 
because  it  does  not  soon  get  to  an 
unmanageable  size  nor  overgrow  its 
neighbours,  while  the  habit  is  neat 
and  attractive. 

The  Copper  Austrian  Briar. 

The  variety  of  this  name  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
Scarlet  Austrian  (Rosa  lutea  punicea),  which  is  notable 
for  the  two  sides  of  the  petals  being  of  different  colours. 
In  this  case  the  petals  are  equally  coloured  on  both 
surfaces,  and  are  of  a  coppery  or  fulvous  yellow.  There 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  it  on  a  wall  facing  the 
road  at  Pendhill  House,  near  Bletchingley,  the  residence 
of  Miss  Kenrick.  It  covers  a  space  of  many  square 
feet,  being  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  height,  and  spreading 
much  more  in  a  lateral  direction.  The  shoots  are 
allowed  to  hang  down  loosely,  and  not  being  by  any 
means  severely  pruned,  it  produces  a  wealth  of  bloom 
that  is  really  astonishing.  The  pure  air  of  this  district 
must  be  very  congenial  to  its  well-being. 

Wang  Jang  Ve,  Rose. 

Annually  at  this  period  of  the  year,  or  during  June 
and  July,  one  end  of  the  house  at  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley,  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Macleay, 
becomes  covered  with  a  wealth  of  beautiful  salmony 
yellow  blooms,  the  produce  of  the  above-named  Japanese 
Rose.  It  is  also  known  as  Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose  and 
Beauty  of  Glazenwood.  Under  the  first  and  last  of 
these  names  it  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
It  is  a  vigorous-growing  and  evidently  long-lived 
species,  judging  from  the  strong  stems  which  mount 
up  the  house  and  spread  themselves  over  the  end  as 
well  as  over  the  coping  at  the  top.  When  in  bud 


condition  the  blooms  are  by  far  the  prettiest,  as  they 
then  form  a  sub-conical  mass,  or  a  little  later  are 
even  better,  when  a  few  of  the  petals  have  unfolded. 
Owing  to  the  great  height  at  which  the  largest 
abundance  of  flowers  are  produced,  the  beauty  of  this 
Rose  is  best  seen  at  a  short  distance  off. 

- ->X<- - 

NOTES  ON  CAPE  DISAS. 

I  see  by  The  Gardening  World  that  Disa  racemosa 
has  flowered  in  England,  and  has  been  greatly  admired. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  but  there  are  at  the  Cape 
other  species  not  in  cultivation  in  England,  I  believe, 
which  would  make  a  still  greater  sensation,  and  which 
if  grown  in  any  cold,  shady,  moist  house  or  frame  would 
be  very  easy  to  manage.  The  finest  of  these  perhaps  is 
Disa  crassicornis,  a  fine  handsome-leaved  plant, 
with  tall  stems  of  fine  white  or  cream-coloured  flowers, 
spotted  inside  with  purple,  and  having  curious  stout 
funnel-shaped  spurs.  The  flowers  are  about  2  ins. 
across,  and  so  delightfully  fragrant  that  they  may  be 
found  by  the  sense  of  smell  when  they  cannot  be 
readily  seen  for  the  other  vegetation  in  the  highland 
district  where  they  are  very  sparely  distributed.  The 
hilly  region  where  it  grows  is  covered  with  snow  every 
winter  ;  they  have  black  frosts  and  I  have  seen  icicles 
hanging  about  all  day  up  there.  D.  crassicornis  grows 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  also  in  the  low  bush  in 
strong  red  loam. 


Richard  Pearce. 

The  first  Introducer  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia. 


Disa  Zephyrii  is  also  a  lovely  plant,  growing  in 
the  same  district  as  D.  crassicornis,  but  only  on  the 
highest  points  among  grass  and  very  low  bush,  on  dry 
ground  with  a  stony  bottom  and  among  stones  on 
peaty  ground.  It  has  fine  spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  of  which  the  stout  l|-in.  long  spurs  stand 
perfectly  erect  making  it  a  great  novelt)r,  as  well  as 
highly  attractive.  If  ever  these  lovely  plants  and 
others  allied  to  them  get  into  general  cultivation,  this 
note  of  their  growth  in  their  native  homes  may  help  to 
save  them  from  the  too  warm  culture  which  has  to 
answer  for  the  death  or  failure  of  so  many  of  the  Cape 
terrestrial  Orchids  in  English  gardens.  —  IF.  T. , 
Grahamstoum,  South  Africa. 

- — - 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  feel  reluctant  to  speak  so 
early  in  the  season,  because,  although  the  prospect  may 
be  good  at  present,  in  our  fickle  climate  we  are  subject 
to  so  many  adverse  influences,  that  what  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season  bids  fair  to  end  in  a  glorious 
harvest  will  sometimes  prove  a  disastrous  failure.  So 
far  as  the  season  is  concerned  at  present,  its  influences 
have  been  eminently  beneficial.  We  have  had  here,  in 
Surrey,  no  late  spring  frosts  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
damage  anything.  When  in  flower  the  Apple  blossom 
was  a  glorious  show,  and  if  our  feathered  friends  will 


only  keep  down  the  maggots  and  caterpillars  we  shall 
have  a  fine  crop.  This  particular  fruit  is,  I  believe, 
more  often  decimated  by  the  ravages  of  insects  than  by 
adverse  weather. 

Pears  did  not  bloom  quite  so  well  on  the  whole  as 
they  generally  do  here,  as  the  birds  played  sad  havoc 
among  the  buds  in  January,  so  we  expect  a  crop  some¬ 
what  und.er  our  average.  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
except  on  west  walls,  will  be  a  fair  average.  Cherries, 
if  they  pass  the  stoning  period  successfully,  will  be 
plentiful ;  Plums  under  the  average ;  Figs  exceptionally 
good  ;  and  bush  fruits,  including  Raspberries,  very 
abundant.  Strawberries  are  flowering  strong  and  well, 
and  promise  to  yield  a  better  crop  than  they  have  done 
in  recent  years.  Our  soil  being  dry  and  shallow  these 
have  suffered  much  from  drought,  but  the  late  rains 
have,  we  hope,  set  them  up,  and  being  heavily 
mulched  we  hope  they  will  keep  moist  now  till  the 
fruiting  season  is  over.  Our  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  finer  than  last  season,  blooming  much  more 
abundantly  and  retaining  their  blossom  for  a  greater 
length  of  time.  Although  late  I  regard  this  as  the 
finest  spring  and  early  summer  we  have  had  of  recent 
years. —  W.  B.  G. 

- - 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA. 

So  long  as  the  Tuberous  Begonia  exists  as  a  garden 
plant,  so  long  will  the  name  of  Richard  Pearce  be  held 
in  esteem,  as  the  man  to  whose 
energy  and  daring  as  a  traveller  we 
are  indebted  for  the  earliest  species 
introduced  from  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
and  of  whom  we  have  the  pleasure 
to  include  in  these  pages  a  char¬ 
acteristic  portrait,  prepared  from  a 
photograph  kindly  lent  us  for  the 
purpose  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch. 
Richard  Pearce  was  a  native  of 
Plymouth,  and  was  first  employed 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Pontey,  in 
that  town.  Leaving  Plymouth,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  James 
Yeitch  &  Son,  at  Mount  Radford, 
Exeter,  about  the  year  1860.  In 
1861  he  went  out  to  Chili,  the  island 
of  Cuenca,  &c.,  and  the  first  con¬ 
signment  of  seeds  and  plants  which 
he  sent  home  were  received  at  Mount 
Radford  on  October  15th  of  the  same 
year.  In  this  and  other  consign¬ 
ments  from  Chili,  Pearce  sent  home 
Libocedrus  tetragona,  Aganisia 
microphylla,  Prumnopitys  (Podo- 
carpus)  elegans,  Podocarpus  nubi- 
gena,  Eucryphia  pinnata,  Lapageria 
alba,  several  Bomarias,  Gymno- 
gramma  Pearcei  and  other  Ferns, 
Fuchsia  triphylla,  and  Thibaudia 
acuminata. 

Early  in  1£62  he  sent  from  Cuenca 
a  great  number  of  seeds,  Bejaria 
ledifolia  (an  evergreen  shrub), 
Lisianthus  magnificus  (afterwards 
sent  out  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams), 
Calceolaria  ericoides,  and  several 
good  Tacsonias.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  and  again 
in  August,  he  sent  home  from  Guayaquil  some  six  con¬ 
signments,  and  among  these  was  the  handsome  Maranta 
Veitchii.  He  next  went  to  Muna,  a  province  in  Bolivia, 
wheffhe  found  and  sent  home,  among  other  good  things, 
Aphelandra  nitens,  Gymnostachys  Pearcei,  and  San- 
chezia  nobilis  variegata.  From  Muna  he  went  to 

Teukaman,  where  he  collected  Nierembergia  rivularis 

and  N.  Veitchii,  Begonia  boliviensis,  Palava  flexuosa, 
Ourisea  Pearcei,  Mutisia  decurrens,  and  several 
Peperomias.  His  next  journey  was  to  Le  Paz,  and  in 
November,  1865,  he  sent  home  Begonia  Pearcei, 
B.  Veitchii,  a  number  of  good  Hippeastrums,  such  as 
Pardinum  and  Leopoldi,  the  progenitors  of  the  present 
magnificent  race  of  Amaryllis  ;  and  two  or  three  excel¬ 
lent  species  of  Eccremocarpus,  which  were  subsequently 
lost. 

On  returning  from  Le  Paz,  Mr.  Pearce  left  the  firm, 
and  went  home  to  Plymouth,  where  he  married,  but 
returning  to  London  again  in  1867,  he  went  out  to 
Panama  for  Mr.  William  Bull,  where  he  unfortunately 
contracted  fever,  and  died  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival — 
and  thus  added  another  name  to  the  long  roll  of 
intrepid  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  while  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  enrich  our  gardens  with  the  beautiful  plants  of 
foreign  lands.  Though  a  man  of  small  stature, 
Richard  Pearce  had  a  lion’s  heart,  and  his  early  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  British  horticulture. — (From  a 
work  on  the  Begonia,  which  will  be  published  shortly ). 
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Vines  on  Walls. 

If  good,  crops  are  expected,  Vines — even  outdoors — must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  into  a  wild  and  tangled  condition, 
otherwise  their  strength  will  be  diverted  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wood  and  foliage  rather  than  fruit.  Not 
only  would  this  be  the  case,  but  the  crowded  state  of 
the  shoots  and  foliage  interferes  with  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  wood,  as  well  as  prevents  the  sunshine  from 
acting  upon  the  fruit,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  maturity  in 
our  short  season.  Thin  away  or  shorten  the  rods  not 
bearing  fruit,  and  those  that  do  so  should  be  pruned  at 
the  second  or  third  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  Train-in 
strong  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant  if  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  on  the  wall  for  extension  laterally, 
as  well  as  the  leading  shoots  of  the  old  rods.  This 
will  divert  the  energies  of  the  Vines  to  the  proper 
maturing  of  the  fruit  they  now  bear,  besides  preparing 
them  for  next  season’s  work.  If  dry  warm  weather 
prevail,  with  cloudy  days  occasionally,  mildew  may 
give  trouble,  especially  if  the  vigour  of  the  Vines  is 
impaired  by  drought  at  the  roots.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  will  be  well  to  give  occasional  heavy  waterings, 
and  if  liquid  manure  be  given  at  times,  so  much  the 
better. 

Strawberry  Borders. 

The  flowering  season  is  now  over,  or  almost  so.  The 
crop,  to  all  appearance,  will  not  be  a  heavy  one,  judging 
from  the  comparative  paucity  of  bloom  ;  but  the  best 
of  the  circumstances  may  be  made  by  timely  attention 
now.  Strawberries  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  to  enable  the  fruit  to  swell  properly,  so  that  if 
the  late  fine  rains  we  have  had,  have  not  been  general 
and  dry  weather  succeeds  now  the  crop  will  be  almost  a 
failure  in  many  places,  unless  watering  be  resorted 
to.  The  best  time  to  apply  the  water  is  after  sunset — 
that  is,  during  the  cool  and  most  pleasant  part  of  the 
day.  Give  a  thorough  soaking,  not  a  mere  dribbling  or 
sprinkling  overhead.  If  a  hose-pipe  can  be  attached  to 
some  water  supply  the  watering  can  be  done  effectually, 
without  entailing  so  much  hard  labour  as  a  large 
plantation  would  require  if  done  by  buckets  or  the 
watering-pot.  Those  who  have  taken  the  precaution 
to  mulch  their  beds,  borders  or  squares  will  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  the  plants,  as  well  as  retaining  the 
moisture  given.  Liquid  manure  would  assist  materially, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  the  latter  consists  of  the 
drainings  of  the  stable  dilated,  or  of  that  made  by 
putting  a  quantity  of  manure  into  a  tank  or  tub  of 
water,  and  then  drawing  off  the  liquid  portion. 

Many  of  the  plants  have  come  blind  this  season,  or, 
in  other  words,  are  perfectly  barren.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  the  result  of  last  year’s  growth  is  questionable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strawberries  are  often  inclined  to 
be  male  and  female,  producing  no  fruit,  even  although 
flowers  are  formed.  All  these  plants  should  be  marked 
at  the  present  time,  and  in  selecting  runners  for  young 
plantations  those  from  barren  plants  should  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided. 

Border  Pinks. 

No  garden  should  be  without  these  good  old-fashioned 
things,  which  may  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders  at  the 
convenience  of  the  grower.  The  old  double  pink 
varieties  that  used  to  be  frequent  in  villa  gardens  are 
extremely  fragrant,  and  still  worth  growing  ;  but  many 
new  kinds  have  been  obtained,  which  are  undoubtedly 
great  improvements.  A  large  double  white  variety 
named  Mrs.  Sinkins  produces  a  profusion  of  bloom  that 
is  scarcely  if  at  all  surpassed  by  any  subject  of  the  same 
size.  The  exhibition  varieties  are,  however,  extremely 
interesting  and  beautiful.  Their  quaint  and  striking 
delicacy,  as  well  as  the  richness  of  the  markings  of 
others,  are  not  to  be  ignored.  In  constitution,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  border  varieties, 
which  are  grown  for  decorative  purposes.  An  old 
favourite  is  Anne  Boleyn,  and  rather  stronger  in  con¬ 
stitution  than  most  of  them.  The  amateur,  however, 
who  wishes  to  get  an  abundance  of  bloom  for  the 
ornamentation  of  his  garden  or  for  cut  flowers,  need 
not  be  deterred  from  growing  in  quantity  anything 
that  is  free  flowering  and  useful,  leaving  florists’ 
flowers  alone  if  he  cannot  manage  them. 

Propagation  can  be  effected  either  by  means  of  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  layers.  The  first  method  is  pursued  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  new  varieties,  so  that  seed  may 
be  saved  from  the  best,  marking  them  with  a  piece  of 
matting,  or  better,  by  means  of  labels  recording  their 
qualities  during  the  flowering  period.  Great  interest 
is  attached  to  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  and  anyone 


can  practise  it.  Good  varieties  worthy  of  preservation 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  generally  termed  pipings, 
and  by  layers.  The  latter  method  secures  the  best 
plants,  but  in  the  case  of  Pinks  it  cannot  always  be 
practised  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  shoots,  and 
the  number  of  them  in  a  given  space  ;  therefore,  this 
useful  subject  is  propagated  in  greater  quantity  by 
means  of  pipings.  The  best  time  to  take  them  off  is 
when  they  begin  to  get  firm.  Cut  them  close  below  a 
joint,  and  trim  off  one  or  two  of  the  lower  pairs  of 
leaves  and  carefully  dibble  into  a  bed  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand.  If  an  old  hot¬ 
bed  be  used  so  much  the  better,  or  a  fresh  one  may  be 
made  up  of  fermented  manure.  No  great  depth  of  the 
latter  need  be  made,  as  it  would  get  too  hot  for  the 
purpose.  After  the  cuttings  have  been  firmly  put  in, 
give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  them,  and 
place  a  frame  or  handlight  over  the  bed  according  to 
the  quantity  required.  Keep  close  at  least  for  a  week, 
and  shade  from  strong  sunshine  during  the  day  till  the 
pipings  show  that  they  have  rooted,  or  are  about  to  do 
by  making  fresh  growth.  Treated  in  this  way  they  will 
make  nice  plants  to  be  planted  out  in  autumn  or  spring. 

Window  Plants. 

With  the  advent  of  warm  weather  again  all  subjects  in 
exposed  places  such  as  windows  and  balconies  require  a 
great  amount  of  additional  watering  if  they  are  to  keep 
up  a  good  show.  Lobelias,  Pelargoniums  and  Petunias 
make  a  magnificent  display  in  those  places,  but  they 
must  not  be  neglected  if  grown  in  pots,  otherwise  the 
blooms  will  be  very  short-lived.  During  bright  and 
warm  days  as  well  as  when  the  wind  is  breezy,  it  will 
often  be  necessary  to  water  twice  a  day.  Once  a  day, 
and  that  in  the  evening,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
plants  in  boxes  as  well  as  baskets,  as  the  soil  there  is 
not  liable  to  get  so  hot  or  dry  in  a  given  time.  A  dry 
atmosphere  is  extremely  well  suited  for  the  Lobelia  and 
the  Pelargonium  that  come  from  the  Cape,  but  if  not 
properly  watered  they  are  liable  to  run  to  seed  or  play 
themselves  out.  Pelargoniums  would  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  or  a  sprinkling  of 
some  of  the  many  artificial  manures  that  may  be  had. 
Fresh  vigour  may  be  infused  into  the  plants  if  they  are 
pot-bound  by  re-potting  them.  This,  however,  should 
be  practised  chiefly  in  the  case  of  young  stuff  in  small 
pots,  and  which  is  required  to  grow  on  to  good  size. 
Use  good  material,  enriched  with  some  well-decomposed 
cow  manure,  ground  bones  or  bone-meal,  care  being 
taken  in  every  case  not  to  overdo  it.  Feed  old  plants 
of  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  as  above  recommended 
rather  than  re-pot  them. 

The  Greenhouse. 

During  summer  the  pleasures  of  the  outdoor  garden 
sometimes  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  greenhouse,  but 
if  the  latter  is  properly  managed,  it  should  be  a  source 
of  attraction  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  should 
now  be  a  wealth  of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Hydrangea 
hortensis,  H.  paniculata,  Harrison’s  Musk  or  the 
common  kind,  and  a  host  of  things  at  anybodys’  com¬ 
mand,  and  easily  managed  by  those  who  give  them  a 
small  amount  of  attention.  But  outdoor  plants  that 
might  with  profit  be  grown  to  perfection  indoors  would 
lend  a  charm  to  a  collection,  which  can  only  be 
properly  known  to  those  who  attempt  them.  Some  of 
these  are  Saxifraga,  Cotyledon  pyramidalis,  Campanula 
isophylla,  C.  Portenschlagiana,  C.  garganica,  and  its 
varieties,  together  with  annuals  such  as  Rhodanthe 
Manglesi,  Downingia  pulchella,  Chinese  Asters,  Stocks, 
as  well  as  Primula  sikkimensis,  now  getting  common, 
and  others  which  the  observant  amateur  may  pick  up 
from  time  to  time.  The  Campanulas  mentioned  are 
particularly  suitable  for  greenhouse  culture,  and  lend 
a  charm  to  the  whole  house.  They  never  look  better 
than  when  grown  in  small  baskets  or  pots  and  hung 
up  to  the  roof. 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Lychnis  Sieboldi. 

This  is  a  Japanese  Lychnis,  with  large  white  flowers — 
a  very  handsome  species,  and  well  worth  growing  either 
in  the  sheltered  part  of  the  rock  garden  or  on  a  warm 
border.  Plants  should  be  well  established  in  pots 
before  being  put  out,  as  young  ones  and  seedlings  are 
liable  to  be  eaten  off  by  slugs.  When  the  leaves  get 
older  they  are  covered  with  soft  down,  and  are  not  so 
attractive  to  these  pests  as  they  are  in  a  young  state. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. 

A  clump  of  this  grand  plant  should  have  a  place  in 
every  garden  where  hardy  plants  are  grown.  The 
culture  is  simple,  provided  that  a  start  is  made  with 
good  clumps,  and  a  suitable  position  is  found  for  their 


reception.  Our  plants  are  growing  on  a  north  border 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  turfy  loam,  and  are  flowering 
well  in  that  position.  The  flowers  rival  many  of  the 
tropical  species  in  their  colouring  of  white  and  rose, 
especially  the  rosy  carmine  of  the  inflated  lip.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America. 

Delphinium  nudicaule. 

A  dwarf  species  not  so  well  known  as  the  larger- 
growing  ones.  The  flowers  are  bright  red,  produced  in 
a  loose-growing  raceme.  The  whole  plant  does  not 
grow  more  than  18  ins.  high,  and  is  well  adapted  for  a 
warm  position  on  the  rockery.  In  the  ordinary  border, 
unless  well  cared  for,  it  is  apt  to  get  lost — last  winter, 
especially,  we  lost  a  large  number  of  plants  :  this, 
however,  I  believe  to  be  partly  due  to  the  heavy 
nature  of  our  soil.  On  light  sandy  loam  it  ought  to 
behave  better.  The  species  is  so  distinct  that  it  is 
worth  growing,  even  if  it  has  to  remain  a  cold-framed 
subject. 

Lychnis  yiscaria  splendens  plena. 

This  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  handicapped  with  an 
ugly  long  name.  The  plant  is  dwarf-growing,  and  neat 
even  when  out  of  flower,  but  at  this  season  it  is  one 
mass  of  bright  rose  colour.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
very  double,  arranged  closely  on  erect  and  rather 
slender  stems.  The  best  flowers  are  obtained  from 
young  plants  by  carefully  propagating  the  offshoots  in 
the  autumn. — J.  W.  0.,  Pinner. 


Paradisia  Liliastruji  giganteum. 

The  two  long  beds  in  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  at  Maida  Vale,  have  been 
for  some  time  very  gay  with  this  fine  old-fashioned 
flower.  1 1  is  best  known  under  the  name  of  Anthericum, 
but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant,  size  and  structure  of 
the  flowers  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  true 
Anthericums  represented  by  St.  Bruno’s  Lily  (An¬ 
thericum  liliago).  The  Paradisia  in  question  has  more 
the  general  aspect  of  the  flowers  of  a  Hemeroeallis. 
The  varietal  name  has  been  given  on  account  of  the 
greatly  improved  size  of  the  flowers — as,  indeed,  the 
whole  plant — the  difference  being  made  very  evident  by 
contrast  with  a  quantity  of  the  common  form  grown  in 
another  bed  by  the  side  of  the  giant  variety.  The 
opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  not 
quite  hardy  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point, 
seeing  that  it  lives  in  the  ordinary  border  without  pro¬ 
tection  many  miles  north  of  the  Tweed.  Drought  in 
summer  is  more  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  it  unless 
planted  in  moderately  moist  soil. 

Crambe  cordifolia. 

Whether  in  the  herbaceous  border  of  the  better  kept 
part  of  the  garden,  or  in  the  pleasure  ground,  this 
plant  is  a  striking  object  on  account  of  the  handsome 
proportions  it  attains ;  and  in  the  wild  garden,  if 
planted  in  deep  rather  rich  and  moist  soil  would  soon 
prove  at  home,  and  form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  leaves  are 
mostly  radical  and  heart-shaped,  as  the  name  implies, 
and  they  are  green,  not  glaucous  as  in  the  common 
species,  the  Sea  Kale  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
stems  divide  into  numerous  long  divaricate  branches, 
covered  with  myriads  of  white  flowers  that  diffuse  a 
strong  but  agreeable  odour  for  some  distance  round. 
As  seen  in  the  mass,  these  flowers,  although  small 
individually,  have  an  exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty 
effect,  besides  being  uncommon.  There  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  it  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

- - 


Gardening  ||iscellany. 


Salvia  patens  alba. 

The  typical  blue  form  of  this  Mexican  species  is  a 
grand  thing  in  whichever  way  it  is  used,  but  the  white 
variety  is  equally  beautiful,  and  ought  to  be  grown  in 
conjunction  with  the  species.  The  flowers  individually 
are  of  great  size,  but  not  of  long  duration  ;  therefore, 
if  a  continuous  supply  is  to  be  kept  up,  the  bedding- 
out  system  is  the  most  advantageous  way  of  growing 
it,  simply  because,  having  ample  room  to  spread,  it 
continues  to  throw  up  suckers  all  through  the  growing 
season,  and  these  coming  into  flower  from  time  to 
time,  a  long  succession  is  maintained.  Then  by 
growing  the  blue  and  the  white  together  there  would 
be  contrast  certainly,  but  an  extremely  agreeable  and 
pleasing  one  to  the  eye.  The  white  variety  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  common,  but  we  noticed  a  bed  of  it 
in  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’  nursery,  Swanley,  Kent. 
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When  the  weather  becomes  too  cold  for  it  in  autumn, 
or  on  the  approach  of  frost,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
lift  the  rootstocks,  which  are  tuberous,  and  place 
them  under  the  stages  of  some  cool  house  where  they 
will  be  free  from  drip  and  frost.  Then  in  spring  the 
pieces  may  be  divided  and  propagated  to  any  extent 
required  by  putting  them  in  heat.  The  stock  may  be 
potted  up  and  hardened  off  before  planting  out  early 
in  June. 

Begonia  Haageana. 

At  first  sight  this  species  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  B.  metallica,  and  the  likeness  would  be  greater  when 
the  plant  is  out  of  flower,  excepting  that  the  leaves  are 
much  broader  and  the  plant  more  robust.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  dense  clusters  or  cymes  on  long  stalks, 
and  have  not  only  a  singularly  effective  appearance, 
but  a  curious  one.  They  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  B.  metallica,  and  pure  white  ;  but  the  two  outer 
sepals — which  are,  by  far,  the  largest— are  covered 
externally  with  coarse,  bristly,  red  hairs,  which  add 
materially  to  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  the  plant 
for  decorative  purposes.  They  also  attain  a  large  size 
for  some  time  previous  to  expansion,  so  that  the  red- 
haired  sepals  are  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  Those  who  grow  B.  metallica,  and  like  it, 
will  even  find  this  one  a  beautiful  companion,  or  it 
might  be  grown  alone.  A  fine  plant  may  be  seen  in 
the  Begonia  house  at  Kew,  which  was  received  from 
the  Continent,  and  was  there  introduced  from  Brazil. 

Mimulus,  Beauty  of  Sutton. 

This  is  a  hose-in-hose  variety  of  the  common  garden 
Mimulus,  or  Monkey  Flower,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
pot  culture  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit.  Hose-in¬ 
hose  varieties  are  not  new,  yet  they  continue  to  be 
improved  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  with  regard  to 
the  perfectly  petaloid  condition  of  the  calyx  and  its 
markings.  In  this  case  both  calyx  and  corolla  are 
golden  yellow,  with  large  crimson  blotches  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  segments  as  well  as  a  few  smaller  markings. 
The  brilliancy  and  contrast  of  the  colours  are  good,  and 
it  flowers  very  freely  and  lasts  well  if  kept  perfectly 
cool  in  a  slightly-shaded  but  well-lighted  position.  We 
noticed  a  large  quantity  of  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  Another  variety, 
named  Pencombe  Rectory,  differed  chiefly  by  the 
ground-colour  being  pale  yellow  and  the  blotches 
larger. 

Hard  and  Soft  Pots. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  again  refer  to  this 
subject,  but  not  noticing  any  reply  to  the  query  of 
“J.  T.  A.”  (p.  475)  concerning  the  respective  qualities 
of  hard  and  soft  pots,  that  must  be  my  excuse.  “J. 
T.  A.”  refers  to  the  previous  correspondence,  from 
which  he  would  gather  that  I  am  no  advocate  for 
glazed  pots,  neither  do  I  like  those  too  soft  ;  and  he 
cites  the  example  of  an  extensive  batch  of  Cyclamen, 
those  in  hard  pots  being  sickly  and  the  soil  soured, 
those  in  soft  pots  were  in  good  health,  and  the 
compost  perfectly  sweet.  That  experience  bears  out 
my  previous  statement  that  plants  in  glazed  pots 
require  neat  handling,  as  regards  watering,  for  while 
hard  pots  had  such  an  opposite  effect,  what  would 
glazed  pots  have  produced  ?  Evaporation  goes  on  at  a 
much  slower  rate  with  hard  than  with  soft  pots,  the 
latter  requiring  a  deal  of  labour  at  this  season  in 
watering.  Having  used  the  pots  of  a  variety  of  makers, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  best  I  have  had 
were  those  manufactured  by  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare.  They  were  neat,  well  made,  of  good 
quality,  and  not  so  liable  to  become  green  as  some 
makes  I  have  used. — Geo.  Potts,  Jun.,  Northiam. 

Tying  Down  Vine  Laterals. 

This  subject  was  recently  under  discussion  at  one  of 
our  local  Paxton  societies,  the  point  raised  being  the 
best  time  to  tie  down  the  shoots  so  as  to  avoid  their 
snapping  off  at  the  union  with  the  spur.  This  work  is 
usually  done  either  in  the  morning  or  evening,  because 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  work  under  glass  then  than 
when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Some  of  the 
gardeners  present  asserted  that  the  shoots  cannot  bear 
the  same  strain  or  be  brought  down  to  the  same  angle 
in  the  evening  as  they  can  in  the  morning,  and  others 
remarked  that  they  had  noticed  the  same  thing.  I 
have  myself  been  mortified  to  find  laterals  snapped  off 
in  the  morning  that  had  been  tied  down  overnight. 
What  is  the  correct  explanation  ?  —  A  Yorkshire 
Gardener.  [The  young  shoots  of  a  Vine  should  be 
as  brittle  in  the  early  morning  as  in  the  evening,  pro¬ 


vided  the  sun  has  not  shone  on  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  real  cause  of  the  difference  is  that  during 
sunshine  the  foliage  is  transpiring  rapidly,  and  there¬ 
fore  parting  with  a  great  amount  of  moisture,  causing 
the  tissues  of  both  stems  and  leaves  to  become  more 
flaccid,  because  the  waste  of  water  is  greater  than  the 
supply  from  the  roots.  After  the  sun  goes  down  at 
night,  transpiration  ceases,  while  the  roots  are  still 
active,  causing  the  tissues  of  the  Vine  both  of  the  old 
rods  and  the  young  growing  shoots  and  leaves  to 
become  gorged  with  water,  hence  their  brittle  character 
during  the  evening  and  night,  and  indeed  till  tran¬ 
spiration  again  becomes  active,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
excess  of  moisture.  Between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and 
8  a.m  the  young  shoots  may  be  flaccid  enough  so  as  to 
tie  down  easily  without  snapping  ;  but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  on  bright  and  clear  mornings  the 
sun  has  been  shining  on  the  foliage  for  some  hours  : 
hence  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  the 
shoots  under  these  circumstances  and  those  during  the 
evening,  when  the  shoots  again  become  gorged  with 
water,  and  brittle. — Ed.] 

Disandra  prostrata. 

As  fashion  changes  we  lose  many  of  our  old  favourites, 
while  a  few  linger  on  in  one  establishment  or  the  other 
to  crop  up  again  sooner  or  later.  Disandra  prostrata 
was  introduced  from  Madeira  as  long  ago  as  1771,  and 
was  at  one  time  a  favourite  basket  subject  with  many 
on  account  of  its  long  trailing  stems,  which  hung  down 
to  a  great  length  when  thus  grown.  They  are  well 
furnished  with  reniform  crenate  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  latter. 
We  noticed  a  large  piece  of  it  on  a  rockery  in  the 
spacious  conservatory  at  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.’s  Pine 
Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  The  plant  is  nearly 
hardy,  and  although  it  grows  freely  enough  during 
summer  when  planted  out  on  the  rockery,  yet  it 
succumbs  during  winter  if  the  latter  be  severe.  For 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  work,  however,  it  is  pretty 
and  interesting. 

Lilium  Harrisii. 

I  visited  several  gardens  in  the  spring  in  which  this 
Lily  was  being  forced  to  get  it  into  flower  at  Easter. 
When  so  pushed  along  the  bulbs  throw  up  weak  stems, 
and  the  growth  continuing  weak  to  the  end  causes  the 
flowers  to  be  likewise  deficient,  both  in  size  and 
substance,  and  seldom  are  more  than  three  blooms 
produced  on  a  stem,  the  usual  number  being  two.  In 
September  last  I  purchased  half-a-dozen  bulbs  from  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  potted  them  up  in  6-in.  pots,  three 
bulbs  in  each.  They  were  plunged  in  ashes  out  of 
doors,  with  a  covering  over  them  about  6  ins.  deep. 
Until  the  middle  of  November  they  showed  no  signs  of 
starting,  and  at  that  time  I  put  them  into  a  cold  frame, 
keeping  them  safe  from  frost.  In  December  I  removed 
them  to  a  vinery  at  rest,  and  kept  them  there  close  up 
to  the  glass  until  the  Vines  commenced  to  start  about 
the  middle  of  March,  when  they  were  transferred  to  a 
cold  Azalea  house,  and  then  kept  growing  slowly  until 
the  end  of  April,  when  they  were  put  into  a  span-roofed 
house  kept  a  little  closer  to  bring  on  some  Fuchsias. 
About  three  weeks  ago  they  were  moved  to  a  verandah 
at  the  mansion,  and  on  one  pot  there  are  thirteen 
blooms,  and  on  the  other  eleven,  each  measuring  7  ins. 
to  8  ins.  in  breadth  across  the  limb,  and  8  ins.  to  9  ins. 
in  length.  The  plants  are  about  3  ft.  6  ins.  high,  and 
show  what  a  grand  Lily  this  is  when  treated  to  a 
natural  system  of  cultivation. — Edward  Coleman, 
Camilla  Lacey  Gardens,  Dorking.  [Our  correspondent 
has  obligingly  sent  us  a  flower,  which  amply  bears  out 
his  statement  as  to  the  dimensions.  It  is  certainly  the 
finest  example  we  have  seen. — Ed. 

Fuchsia  Venus  Victrix. 

Not  one  of  your  readers  has,  perhaps,  been  more 
interested  in  this  subject  than  I  have,  the  variety 
having  been  raised  and  sent  out  in  close  proximity  to 
my  native  place.  Moreover,  when  a  mere  youth  I  used 
to  visit  Mr.  Cripps’  little  nursery  garden,  which  was 
situated  at  that  time  in  Patty  Moon’s  "Walk, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  to  see  his  Pansies,  &c.  This 
was  some  few  years  before  the  introduction  of  Venus 
Victrix,  of  which  your  Haarlem  correspondent,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Krelage,  has  given  such  an  interesting  and 
truthful  description.  In  your  columns  two  years  ago 
I  mentioned  that  this  variety  was  raised  at  Horsmonden, 
not  many  miles  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  sent  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cripps,  whom  I  knew  even  before  this 
time,  or  before  the  flower-loving  public  dreamed  that 
such  a  charming  novelty  was  in  store  for  them.  I  may, 


perhaps,  be  allowed  to  mention  here  that  at  the  time 
Venus  Victrix  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cripps,  the 
dearest  and  best  friend  of  my  long  life  was  living  in 
Calverly  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  a  well-known 
lady  of  title,  who  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
every  movement  that  was  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
poorer  classes,  being  first  and  foremost  on  all  occasions 
when  meetings  were  held  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
industrious.  In  one  instance  she  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a  large  field  to  be  let  out  in  allotments,  at  a 
small  charge  to  those  cottagers  who  had  no  gardens  ; 
and  although,  as  Mr.  Krelage  states,  this  Fuchsia  was 
sent  out  at  21s.  each,  this  lady — a  great  lover  of 
flowers  and  gardening,  and  well  known  to  Mr.  Cripps — 
got  a  plant  of  Venus  Victrix  for  10s.  6(7.,  which  was 
considered  at  that  time  a  special  favour.  Taking 
retrospective  views  of  this  description  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  almost  induces  one  to  think  that  the 
flowery  paths  of  our  youthful  days  are  being  travelled 
over  again,  and  with  pleasurable  feelings  that  are  not 
to  be  described. — George  Fry,  Lewisham. 

Salvia  coccinea. 

In  the  pleasant  garden  of  Colonel  Hanbury  Barclay,  at 
Cross  Oak,  Berkampstead,  many  low  bushes  of  this, 
covered  with  conspicuous  scarlet-crimson  flowers,  are 
very  striking  objects.  The  plants  are  here  wintered  in 
a  cold  house  and  planted  out  in  late  spring  ;  but  in 
some  parts  it  winters  outdoors  successfully.  It  is  a 
brilliant-flowered  plant,  and  worthy  of  general  culti¬ 
vation.  The  rockeries  and  herbaceous  plant  borders  at 
Cross  Oak  have  also  many  interesting  plants  in  bloom, 
and  a  still  greater  quantity  for  keeping  up  the  show  of 
flowers  until  the  frost  comes. 

Delphinium  triste. 

The  specific  name  may  possibly  account  for  the  com¬ 
parative  rarity  of  this  plant— one  fights  shy,  as  a 
rule,  of  subjects  with  such  a  lugubrious  name — and, 
although  this  species  was  introduced  over  fifty  years 
ago,  it  is  very  seldom  seen  outside  botanical  gardens. 
The  plant  is  dwarf,  with  the  usual  palmately  divided 
foliage  of  the  typical  Delphinium,  but  of  a  darker  hue  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  erect  terminal  racemes, 
and  about  the  same  size  as  any  good  blue  varieties  ;  the 
colour  is,  however,  very  distinct  from  the  usual  garden 
species.  The  whole  flower  is  of  a  sooty-brown  colour, 
and  the  small  centre  petals  are  of  a  black  shade.  In 
the  younger  flowers  the  spur  is  of  a  dark  violet  colour, 
and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  very  pubescent. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  colours  are  not  very 
attractive,  but  they  afford  such  a  contrast  to  the  gay 
colours  of  other  perennials  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  are  so  singular  and  interesting  that  a  few  plants 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  hardy  subjects.  This 
plant  will  flower  the  second  year  after  sowing,  and 
comes  quite  readily  when  sown  in  a  cold  frame.  It 
should  be  planted  in  good  soil,  but  not  too  heavy. — 
J.  W.  0 .,  Pinner. 

Cones  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. 

It  is  well  known  amongst  all  lovers  of  hardy  Conifers 
that  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  has  sported  into  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  which  have  been  selected  from  the 
beds  of  nurserymen.  The  cones  vary  in  a  similar 
manner,  a  fact  which  is  frequently  overlooked,  except 
by  those  who  pay  them  special  attention  just  as  the 
cones  attain  their  full  size  and  long  before  they  become 
ripe  and  shed  their  seeds.  We  have  received  a  collection 
of  these  variations  from  Mr.  Naylor,  nurseryman, 
Harrow,  and  the  variation  exhibited  by  them  is  truly 
remarkable.  The  cones  of  the  typical  form  are  broad 
and  rather  flattened  on  the  top,  but  some  of  them  in 
this  instance  are  much  above  the  average  size,  and 
almost  globular.  Other  well-marked  forms  are  conical, 
or  have  the  axis  prolonged  into  a  short  shoot  at  tho 
apex,  and  covered  with  small  scaly  leaves  as  in  the 
ordinary  branches,  and  similar  to  that  which  habitually 
occurs  in  the  cones  of  Cryptomeria  japonica.  Plants 
producing  these  remarkable-shaped  cones  correspond 
to  the  latter  in  habit,  that  is,  they  have  a  conical 
outline.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  and  branches 
are  similar,  and  that  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  also 
correspond,  but  what  is  even  more  singular,  the  broad 
wings  of  the  seeds,  which  often  project  from  beneath  the 
scales  of  the  cone,  are  also  tinted  in  the  same  way. 
The  wings  of  the  seeds  are  so  prominent  in  some  cases 
as  to  form  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  cone, 
the  scales  of  which  are  outlined  by  them  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  Some  specimens  have  the  scales 
of  a  deep  blue,  almost  black  colour,  while  others  are 
green,  glaucous,  or  almost  silvery  white. 
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Gloxinias. — Plants  in  flower  will  submit  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  grown 
on  to  the  flowering  stage.  They  must  not,  however, 
be  suddenly  subjected  to  the  temperature  usually  main¬ 
tained  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  which 
should  be  very  freely  ventilated  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  draught  would  also  be  very  trying  to  plants 
newly  removed  from  a  warm  steamy  atmosphere, 
especially  if  the  sun  should  be  allowed  free  play  upon 
the  subjects  in  the  interior.  Therefore,  before  removing 
Gloxinias  from  the  stove  proper,  gradually  inure  them 
to  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  so  as  to  harden  the 
tissues,  and  enable  them  to  withstand  the  treatment 
given  to  conservatory  plants  generally.  This  could  be 
done  in  an  intermediate  house  or  pit  that  may  be  at 
command,  and  if  so  treated  the  flowers  will  endure  for 
a  much  longer  period.  They  may,  however,  be 
relegated  to  a  house  where  treatment  akin  to  their 
likings  may  be  given  without  removing  them  to  the 
conservatory  if  not  particularly  desired  there. 

Poinsettias. — The  foliage  will  be  sturdier,  more 
persistent,  and  the  bracts  better,  provided  the  plants 
are  grown  in  an  unheated  pit  during  the  summer 
months,  or  from  now  till  it  is  necessary  to  house  them 
in  a  heated  structure  on  the  approach  of  frost  or  cold 
weather.  It  is  unadvisable,  however,  to  transfer  them 
suddenly  to  a  temperature  of  an  opposite  extreme  from 
that  in  which  they  have  been  growing,  as  they  would 
thereby  suffer  a  check,  and  perhaps  permanent  harm. 
From  a  warm  steamy  atmosphere  they  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  one  of  an  intermediate  character,  both  as  to 
temperature  and  moisture,  and  finally  placed  in  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  where  they  can  be  ventilated  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  weather.  In  all  cases  keep  them 
near  the  glass,  and  fully  exposed  after  they  have 
become  thoroughly  inured  to  the  change. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas. — The  main  batch  will  now  be  enjoying 
strong  heat,  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  that  will  enable  them  to  make  good  growth 
and  set  their  flower  buds  before  winter.  If  any 
require  potting,  this  may  be  done  before  urging 
them  into  growth,  so  that  the  roots  may  lay  hold  of 
the  new  soil  while  their  vegetative  vigour  is  active. 
The  necessary  preparation  will  consist  in  removing  the 
seed  pods,  cleaning  the  plants  generally,  and  potting 
if  requisite.  If  at  all  infested  with  thrip  or  red-spider, 
lay  the  plants  on  their  sides,  so  as  to  expose  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaves,  and  prevent  the  water  employed  from 
soaking  the  soil  in  the  pots.  Syringe  them  hard  with 
soapy  water  mixed  with  tobacco-juice,  proportionate 
to  what  they  will  withstand  without  injury.  For  large 
plants  use  a  compost  of  turfy  fibrous  loam,  with  about 
a  third  of  peat  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand. 

Calceolarias. — A  sowing  of  these  for  next  year’s 
display  should  now  be  made.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
fineness  of  the  seeds,  more  than  half  of  them  are  lost  or 
fail  to  germinate  from  want  of  sufficient  care  in  the 
method  of  treatment,  in  sowing,  and  other  small 
matters.  Make  the  sowing  in  a  pan  or  pans,  according 
to  the  quantity  required,  using  plenty  of  crocks  for 
drainage.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  very  fine  soil  with 
which  to  fill  the  pans,  as  the  seedlings  are  removed 
before  they  root  deeply.  The  pans  ought,  however,  to 
be  surfaced  with  finely-sifted  soil,  made  level  and 
watered  previous  to  their  receiving  the  seeds.  Sow 
thinly  and  evenly,  exercising  great  care  in  this  matter 
on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  seeds,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  liability  of  the  seedlings  to  become  crowded. 
Sprinkle  a  little  of  the  fine  soil  over  the  seeds  merely 
to  keep  them  in  position,  and  stand  the  pans  on 
a  Cucumber  or  Melon  bed  that  is  still  slightly 
warm.  Place  a  square  of  glass  over  the  pan  to  retain 
the  moisture,  and  shade  from  sun.  On  no  account 
allow  the  pans  to  get  dry  during  germination,  as  that 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  greater  quantity  of  the  seeds. 
As  soon  as  germination  has  taken  place,  remove  to  a 
cool  frame  with  a  northern  aspect  till  the  seedlings  are 
fit  to  be  pricked  off. 

Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primulas.  —Pot  off  the 
suckers,  offsets  or  rooted  cuttings  of  old  plants  that 
have  been  thought  fit  to  preserve  and  grow  on  for 
another  season.  Seedlings  should  be  pricked  or  potted 
off  according  to  their  size,  keeping  them  growing 
steadily  but  sturdily  by  placing  them  close  to  the  glass 
of  the  frame  in  which  they  are  grown.  This  may  face 


the  north,  or  if  immoveably  placed  the  other  way  shade 
the  plants,  keeping  them  cool  and  well  ventilated.  If 
they  are  attempted  to  be  grown  in  a  warm  sunny 
exposure  and  unshaded,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  will  die  off.  The  object  during 
summer  should  be  to  keep  them  as  equable  as  possible 
with  regard  to  heat  and  moisture,  and  prevent  if 
possible  their  suddenly  getting  dried  up.  Rooted 
cuttings  of  double  Chinese  Primulas  should  be  potted 
off  giving  them  sufficient  root-room  but  nothing  more, 
and  treating  them  like  seedlings  by  shifting  on  when 
necessary,  and  pinching  off  flowers. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches. — Overhaul  trees  where  the  fruits  have  just 
completed  stoning,  and  are  just  commencing  to  swell 
afresh.  During  the  stoning  period  it  can  be  finally 
determined  what  fruits  will  be  brought  to  maturity  by 
the  trees  ;  therefore  the  trees  may  be  gone  over  and  the 
crop  reduced  to  what  the  trees  can  properly  nourish. 
Badly  placed  fruits  or  such  as  are  too  close  together 
should  be  rectified  at  once  by  the  removal  of  the  worst. 
A  fair  average  crop  every  year  is  of  more  advantage 
than  a  heavy  crop  one  year  and  an  indifferent  one  the 
next,  or  none  at  all.  Keep  the  young  wood  tied  in, 
but  cut  away  all  that  is  not  .bearing  fruit  or  is  not 
absolutely  required  to  bear  next  season.  By  all  means 
avoid  crowding,  which  prevents  the  wood  from  being 
properly  matured.  Syringe  twice  a  day  with  clean 
soft  water  till  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  when  they 
must  be  kept  cool  and  dry.  At  the  present  time  it 
will  do  the  trees  with  their  crops  no  harm  to  allow  the 
house  to  run  up  to  80°  with  sun-heat  provided  the 
house  is  well  ventilated. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Winter  Crops. — The  dull  showery  weather  with 
which  we  have  for  some  time  past  been  visited  has 
been  very  favourable  for  all  late  plantations  of  the 
Brassica  tribe  that  are  intended  for  winter  use.  There 
should  therefore  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  drought 
detaining  this  operation,  as  it  did  last  year  when  the 
long-continued  drought  almost  prevented  planting 
operations  being  carried  on  except  under  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  with  an  excessive  amount  of  labour  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  The  weather  on  the  whole  has 
been  exceptionally  cold  for  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
vegetation  has  been  progressing  favourably  even  if 
slowly.  See,  therefore,  that  everything  is  kept  done 
up  to  time,  so  that  no  favourable  opportunity  may  be 
lost.  The  seedling  Coleworts,  if  sown  in  the  first  or 
second  week  of  June,  should  now  be  making  good 
progress.  The  beds  should  be  gone  over  and  regulated 
if  the  seedlings  have  come  up  thickly  in  places,  so  that 
the  plants  may  be  as  sturdy  and  short-jointed  as 
possible,  not  drawn  and  spindly.  The  difference 
between  strong  and  weak  plants  soon  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  after  they  have  been  transplanted  for  a  time. 
The  greatest  progress  in  a  given  time  would,  of  course, 
be  made  by  the  seeds  being  sown  in  their  permanent 
quarters,  but  that  would  in  most  cases  be  too  incon¬ 
venient  to  carry  into  practice.  Space  may  be  obtained 
for  planting  them  where  early  crops  of  Potatos  or  Peas 
have  been  removed.  Cabbages  will  require  from 
15  ins.  to  18  ins.  each  way,  while  the  compact-growing 
Cole  wort  proper  may  be  12  ins.  apart  only  each  way. 


The  Double  White  Rocket. — The  pale  purple 
or  lilac  flowers  of  Hesperis  matron alis  have  given 
rise  to  many  beautiful  varieties,  both  single  and 
double  ;  but  the  double  white  form  (H.  m.  alba 
plena)  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  them  all.  Even  the 
double  purple  is  much  inferior,  owing  to  its  dull  and 
inconspicuous  appearance  when  placed  in  contrast  to 
the  white,  which  is  as  double  as  a  Stock,  and  becomes 
even  more  conspicuous  as  the  day  fades  to  twilight, 
especially  when  planted  in  masses  or  lines.  It  also 
becomes  more  powerfully  and  deliciously  fragrant 
towards  night — a  fact  which  has  long  been  recognised. 
A  rather  moist  soil  and  atmosphere  are  most  favourable 
to  its  full  development,  and  consequently  we  never  see 
it  in  very  fine  condition  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  during  dry  warm  seasons.  Although  on  the 
whole  moderately  dry,  we  have  not  much  reason  to 
complain  of  warm  weather,  which  would  probably 
account  for  the  varieties  of  this  plant  being  rather 
better  than  usual.  The  double  white  has  been  very 
fine  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  where  it  is  grown  in  a 
somewhat  shaded  position  on  the  rockery. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchids  at  Garston. 

To  the  uninitiated  there  is  nothing  more  unsightly, 
and  to  all  appearance  worthless,  amongst  plants  than 
a  collection  of  Orchids  as  they  appear  in  their  imported 
condition.  One  would  almost  exclaim:  “Can  these 
dry  bones  live  ?  ”  But  out  of  this  conglomeration  of 
shrivelled  bulbs  and  dried  leaves  life  and  beauty  are 
evolved  in  luxuriance.  Amongst  the  largest  importers 
of  Orchids  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  takes  a 
foremost  position,  both  on  account  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  plants  that  are  imported  by  that  firm  and  of  the 
many  valuable  varieties  that  are  found  amongst  them. 
Not  a  week  passes  but  consignments  are  received  from 
such  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world  as  Bunnah, 
Mexico,  South  America,  &c.  Of  course,  out  of  such 
vast  quantities  of  plants  they  are  enabled  to  flower  very 
few,  and  the  purchaser  has  thus  the  full  benefit  of  any 
rare  varieties  that  may  be  amongst  them.  The  rare 
Lcelia  anceps  alba — a  variety  that  formerly  fetched  its 
50  to  100  guineas  a  plant — can  now  be  seen  here  by 
the  hundred,  and  of  the  ordinary  dark  variety  the 
plants  are  innumerable.  Dendrobiums  are  a  great 
speciality  with  this  firm  ;  amongst  their  importations 
of  D.  TVardianum  several  most  magnificent  forms  have 
been  found,  including  the  rare  and  chaste  D.  W.  album. 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  and  Cattleya  Eldorado  are  also 
represented  by  thousands  of  healthy  plants.  Amongst 
the  latter  many  Cattleya  "Wallisii  have  flowered  during 
the  last  year  or  two.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
requires  more  heat  than  the  generality  of  Cattleyas, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  grow  either  it  or  C.  superba  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  they  are  normally  accustomed 
to.  Any  little  extra  care,  however,  is  amply  repaid  by 
the  lovely  and  unique  character  of  the  blooms.  In 
concluding,  I  would  advise  everyone  who  has  the 
inclination  and  the  time,  when  in  the  vicinity  of 
Liverpool,  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  characteristic 
emporium  of  Orchids,  where  there  is  much  to  be  seen 
in  the  life  of  these  plants  both  to  please  and  instruct. — 
Henry  Tacy  Peck,  Blaby. 

Cattleya  gigas. 

From  Reginald  Young,  Esq.,  comes  a  magnificent 
flower,  9  ins.  across,  and  fine  in  colour  and  form.  The 
variety  is  said  to  be  constant,  as  when  it  flowered  last 
its  blossoms  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  present,  and 
pronounced  by  good  authorities  to  be  the  largest  they 
had  seen.  It  certainly  is  a  superb  form.  Catasetum 
Bungerothii,  too,  is  finely  in  flower  with  Mr.  Young, 
at  Fringilla,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum, 

In  many  places  this  distinct  and  beautiful  Orchid  is  in 
flower,  exhibiting  great  variety.  The  largest  flowered 
form  I  have  seen  is  Baron  Schroder’s,  the  richest 
coloured  and  darkest  is  at  Messrs.  Veitch&  Sons,  where 
the  plant  first  flowered.  One  of  the  finest  varieties, 
however,  is  in  bloom  with  Mr.  G.  TV.  Dutton,  at 
Summerfield,  Curzon  Park,  Chester.  The  flower 
measures  4  ins.  from  the  top  of  the  sepals  to  the  point 
of  the  lip,  and  the  violet  marbling  of  the  lip  and  petals 
is  very  fine.  TVhen  first  it  flowered  at  Messrs.  Yeitch’s 
I  considered  it  a  natural  cross  between  an  Odonto¬ 
glossum  and  a  Zygopetalum,  and  Mr.  Seden,  a  great 
observer,  since  confirms  that  view,  and  I  should  say  it 
was  between  an  Odontoglossum  and  Warscewiczella 
(Zygopetalum)  cochlearis  of  some  remote  age.  The 
pouch  in  the  labellum  exists  in  no  Odontoglossum,  but 
it  does  in  TV.  cochlearis.  O.  Harryanum  has  very 
broad,  leafy  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  character  of  the  plant 
and  flowers  favours  my  theory. — James  O’Brien. 

Cattleyas  at  Howick  House,  Preston. 
There  has  lately  been  a  charming  display  of  Cattleyas 
in  flower  in  the  collection  of  E.  G.  TVrigley,  Esq.,  over 
1,200  blossoms  being  fully  expanded  at  one  time,  and 
including  the  finest  forms  of  C.  Mossire  I  have  ever 
met  with.  Taking  the  quality  all  round  they  were 
indeed  a  grand  lot.  Many  of  the  plants,  although  not 
large,  were,  and  perhaps  are  still,  well-flowered 
medium-sized  specimens,  having  as  many  as  two  dozen 
fine,  large,  expanded  blooms.  It  is  really  astonishing 
to  see  how  many  distinct  and  varied  forms  there  are  in  a 
collection  like  this.  Mr.  Wrigley  drew  my  attention 
to  one  variety  that  flowers  twice  a  year.  It  was  in 
bloom  a  fortnight  ago,  and  also  in  October  last,  while 
it  is  besides  a  very  fine  variety.  Many  fine  forms  of 
Cattleya  Trianse  and  C.  Mendelii  were  also  in  bloom  ; 
and  a  grand  specimen  of  C.  Skinneri,  which  has  had 
200  expanded  flowers  on  it  this  season,  greatly  took 
my  fancy.  Some  nice,  well-flowered,  half-specimens  of 
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Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  were  dotted  here  and  there 
among  the  Cattleyas,  and  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
had  a  fine  effect.  Amongst  the  Lilias  a  superb  dark 
form  of  L.  purpurata  was  very  attractive  and  distinct. 
Dendrobium  Dearii,  growing  very  strong  and  flowering 
most  freely,  seems  to  enjoy  the  treatment  it  receives. 
The  old  favourite,  Vanda  teres,  was  also  in  flower. 
These  are  only  a  few  amongst  the  many  that  .are  to  be 
seen  in  this  grand  collection,  which  is  handled  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner  by  Mr.  George  Beddoes, 
the  gardener. — Busticus. 

Sale  of  Mr.  Philbrick’s  Collection. 

The  choice  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  F.  A. 
Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  came  under  the  hammer  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last,  and  as  the  subject  of  Orchid  prices  is  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  growers  at  the  present  time,  we  append 
the  sums  realised  by  the  best  lots  offered : — Cypripedium 
villosum  aureum,  £10  10s.;  Lselia  lilaeina  (nat.  hyb. 
between  L.  Perrinii  and  C.  crispa),  £21  ;  Cypripedium 
Veitchii,  £23  2s.;  Cattleya  Trianae  variety,  £15  15s.; 
C.  T.  Backhouseana,  £13  13s. ;  C.  Mossice  grandidissima, 
£16  16s.  ;  C.  Trianae  Clio,  £24  3s.  ;  Phalasnopsis 
Stuartiana  nobilis,  £12  12s. ;  Coelogyne  cristata  alba, 
fifteen  bulbs  and  seven  breaks,  £18  18s. ;  Ltelia  elegans 
Turneri,  £27  6s.;  Cypripedium  politum,  £11  11s.; 
Laelia  anceps  Dawsoni,  £31  10s. ;  L.  anceps  Schroderi, 
£17  17s.  ;  Cattleya  Mendelii  Wallacei,  £23  2s.  ;  C. 
Mardelii,  £11  11s.;  C.  Skinneri  alba,  £15  15s.;  Phalaen- 
opsis  Schilleriana,  £10  10s.;  Cypripedium  cardinale, 
£12  12s. ;  and  Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana,  £21. 
Six  volumes  of  the  Orchid  Album  (1882-87)  fell  to  a 
bid  of  15  guineas. 

L/elia  monophylla. 

Among  the  many  pretty  Orchids  noted  weekly  in  The 
Gardening  World  I  have  not  yet  met  with  our 
pretty  little  scarlet  Lselia  monophylla.  I  wonder  if  it 
is  in  cultivation  in  English  gardens  !  If  not  it  is 
certainly  more  worthy  than  many  that  are,  and  it 
would  grow  without  much  heat,  for  the  uplands  where 
it  grows  here  are  cool  enough,  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
Ferns  and  other  plants  growing  among  them.  The 
Filmy  Fern  seems  almost  identical  with  the  British 
Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense.  L.  monophylla  seems 
to  be  rare,  even  in  Jamaica,  for  I  have  never  seen  much 
of  it,  it  may  therefore  not  yet  be  introduced  into 
England. —  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica ;. 

- - 

§  HE  pEE-f|EEPER. 


Bee  Flowers. — It  is  always  interesting  to  the  bee¬ 
keeper  to  know  what  his  bees  are  feeding  upon,  for  the 
reason  that  if  he  knows  that,  he  is  often  able  to  tell  the 
quality  of  the  honey  the  bees  are  storing  away. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  a  list  of  a  few  flowers  which  the 
bees  have  been  deriving  a  large  amount  of  their  food 
from  in  this  neighbourhood  may  be  interesting  to  bee¬ 
keepers.  Generally  the  first  flowers  of  much  service 
to  the  bees  are  those  of  the  willow,  the  abundant 
supply  of  pollen  that  is  to  be  obtained,  as  well  as  the 
honey,  being  a  great  help  to  the  bees  for  feeding  young 
brood.  This  is  quickly  followed  by  the  Crocus,  which 
is  also  a  good  pollen-yielding  flower.  Before  the 
Crocuses  have  passed  away  the  flowering  Maples  (Acers) 
open  up  a  large  field  of  work  for  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  spring-flowering  trees  here  ;  the  great  quantity 
of  flowers  on  a  large  tree,  and  the  number  of  trees, 
offer  to  the  bees  a  large  quantity  of  honey  and  pollen 
without  having  to  go  far  afield  for  it.  This,  when  the 
weather  is  changeable,  is  also  of  great  importance,  as 
often  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  the  sun  shining, 
the  bees  are  tempted  to  go  out  in  search  of  food,  and  if 
they  have  any  distance  to  go,  great  numbers  of  them 
get  chilled,  and  never  return,  thus  weakening  the  hive 
at  a  time  when  to  keep  every  bee  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

The  Almond,  which  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
ornamental  spring-flowering  trees,  and  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  are  also,  where  they  are  plentiful,  of  great 
importance  to  the  bees,  and  let  me  add  also,  to  the 
trees — and  to  the  gardener  as  well — as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  fertilisation  that  we  can  have  to  secure  a  set 
of  fruit.  Few  flowers  will  escape  them  in  whatever 
position  they  are.  The  next  subjects  which  command 
a  large  share  of  their  attention  arc  the  Gooseberries  and 
Currants;  they  are  very. partial  to  the  former,  which 
yields  a  large  amount  of  nectar  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  flowers,  but  unfortunately  the  honey  obtained 
from  it  is  too  strong  in  taste  to  allow  the  bees  to  store 
away  for  extracting  or  supering.  About  this  time  the 


Arabis  alpina  and  Myosotis  will  be  in  flower,  and  both 
of  these  the  bees  are  very  fond  of ;  the  Myosotis, 
although  a  small  flower  yields  a  good  supply  of  nectar, 
as  do  most  of  the  Boraginaceae,  to  which  natural  order 
it  belongs.  The  White  Beam  tree  (Pyrus  aria)  offers 
excellent  feeding,  and  of  which  the  bees  are  very  fond, 
the  trees,  when  in  flower,  being  fairly  swarmed  with 
them  on  a  good  working  day. 

The  Plum  is  also  well  visited  by  bees  when  in 
flower,  as  also  is  the  Horse  Chestnut,  first  favourite 
among  the  latter  being  the  scarlet-flowered  species 
(jEsculus  rubicunda).  This  yields  an  abundant  supply 
of  nectar,  and  lasts  some  time  in  flower,  so  that  the 
bees  add  fast  to  their  stores  ;  the  honey  obtained  from 
it  is  also  of  good  flavour.  Another  shrub  which  ought 
to  be  oftener  met  with  in  our  gardens  is  Buddlea 
globosa,  which,  though  introduced  over  a  century  ago, 
is  not  very  often  seen  ;  but  when  in  bloom  it  is  a  most 
desirable  acquisition  to  our  flowering  shrubs,  its  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  produced  in  great  profusion,  forming 
a  conspicuous  object  amongst  other  shrubs.  It  yields 
a  large  amount  of  food  for  the  bees,  of  which  they  are 
particularly  fond.  Another  small  plant  which  is  often 
grown  in  quantity  for  the  bees  alone  is  Limnanthes 
Douglasii  ;  but  let  me  particularly  caution  the  inex¬ 
perienced  against  sowing  it  in  front  of  the  hives,  as  is 
often  done.  Keep  it  a  little  distance  from  them, 
otherwise  it  may  tempt  other  bees  as  well  as  those  it 
was  meant  for,  and  thus  be  the  cause  of  robbing. 

The  weather  may  not  be  all  we  want  in  the  garden, 
but  the  bees  round  here  are  making  the  most  of  it,  and 
in  the  meantime  it  promises  to  be  a  good  honey  season. 
The  busy  little  workers  are  now  storing  honey  fast,  and 
where  the  extractor  is  used,  as  soon  as  the  combs  are 
filled  they  should  be  emptied  and  returned  to  the  hive. 
The  bees  work  all  the  better  when  they  see  some  empty 
combs  which  want  filling. — A.  Wright. 

- - 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Lindenia. 

The  tenth  number  of  the  third  volume  of  this  fine  work 
on  Orchids  gives  excellent  coloured  plates  of  Cattleya 
intermedia  Gibeziae,  which  is  an  albino  of  C.  intermedia, 
the  only  colour  being  the  rose  lines  on  the  lip,  a  rose 
tinge  on  the  column,  and  a  sulphur-yellow  hue  in  the 
tube  of  the  labellum.  The  petals  are  slightly  tipped 
with  green,  which  would,  doubtless,  wholly  disappear 
under  good  culture.  Our  old  friend,  Odontoglossuni 
triumphans,  is  also  well  figured,  as  also  the  rare 
Angracum  Sedeni,  which  has  white  fragrant  flowers 
much  like  those  of  A.  arcuatum  ;  and  the  grandest 
example  of  the  Yanda  lamellata  Boxallii  is  illustrated 
under  the  varietal  name  “  superba.”  Startling  as  the 
figure  may  appear  we  can  say  that  it  is  as  nearly  a  fail- 
representation  as  a  coloured  plate  can  be,  for  we  have 
seen  the  plant  in  bloom. 

- ►>=£«- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Show. — 

June  27th  and  28 th. 

The  Rose  season  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced 
on  Wednesday,  the  opening  day  of  the  Alexandra  Palace 
show,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the 
spell  of  cold  weather  in  the  early  part  of  last  week,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  are  yet  many  flowers  to  choose 
from  in  making  up  the  stands.  There  was,  however,  at 
the  northern  palace  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  good 
things  that  are  obtainable,  and  most  of  the  leading 
amateur  and  trade  growers  were  represented.  Un¬ 
fortunately  on  the  first  day,  the  weather,  though  fine 
at  first,  turned  out  very  bad  for  the  show,  keeping 
away  visitors,  and  much  rain  fell,  but  we  trust  on  the 
second  day  the  managers  were  rewarded  for  their 
enterprise. 

The  nurserymen’s  classes  were  perhaps  the  most 
strongly  represented,  but  in  some  of  the  smaller  classes 
there  was  also  a  considerable  number  of  entries.  The 
first  award  in  the  trade  competition  with  twenty-four 
blooms  went  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  good  specimens  of  Teas,  namely,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Rubens,  while 
amongst  H. P.’s,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Lady  Alice,  Mrs. 
Charles  Wood  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  were  good. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  second  with  a  good 
collection  ;  and  Mr.  Wm,  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nurseries, 
Waltham  Cross,  was  third.  In  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  for  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  only,  the  same  order  of  merit  was  observed. 
For  twenty-four  single  blooms,  Mr.  George  Prince, 


of  Oxford,  took  the  first  award  with  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Amazon,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  &c.  ; 
Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  coming  in 
second  with  fine  blooms  of  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Star 
of  Waltham  and  Harry  Turner  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey  was 
third.  The  first  prize  for  Tea-scented  and  Noisette 
Roses  went  to  Mr.  George  Prince,  who  had  fine 
specimens  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Perle  des  Jardins 
and  Jean  Ducher.  Messrs.  Harkness  Bros.,  Bedale, 
Yorkshire,  took  the  second  prize.  There  was  a  good 
competition  in  this  class. 

For  thirty-six  Roses,  open  only  to  amateurs  and 
gardeners,  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  Bath,  took  the  first  prize 
with  good  blooms  of  Rubens,  A.  K.  Williams,  La 
France,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Countess  de  Nadaillac  ; 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  Reigate,  was  second.  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq., 
was  again  first  for  twenty-four  H.P.  blooms,  showing 
Etienne  Levet,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Alphonse 
Soupert,  &c.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  West, 
Firth  Dene,  Reigate.  In  the  open  classes  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  of 
1886-7-8,  showing  Mrs.  John  Laing.  The  Rev.  T.  R. 
Burnside,  Chipping  Campden,  Gloucester,  had  the 
best  yellow  Roses,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  Bros,  were 
second,  both  exhibits  being  Marechal  Niel.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  had  the  best  white  Roses,  showing  Lady 
Alice  ;  and  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Alba 
Rosea.  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  the  best  dark-coloured 
Roses,  exhibiting  Maria  Baumann ;  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son  were  second.  Mr.  J.  Brown  had  the  best  twelve 
blooms  different  from  the  above,  showing  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam ;  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  second  with 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry, 
Miss  Anne  M.  Williams,  Highgate  Hill,  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  Holmes  took  the  prizes  for  a  basket  of  Roses 
and  for  a  hand  bouquet  in  the  order  named.  The  first 
prize  for  twenty  Roses  in  pots  went  to  Messrs.  Paul  k 
Son,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 

A  special  prize,  consisting  of  the  “Wood  Memorial” 
Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show  was 
offered  by  Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Wood  Green,  N., 
and  it  was  gained  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  King,  Madingly 
Vicarage,  Cambridge,  who  showed  La  France.  The 
special  prize  of  a  Silver  Cup,  offered  by  Mr.  William 
Colchester,  Ipswich,  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  in 
the  show,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
for  a  fine  group  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  which  were  very  effectively  arranged.  Many  of 
the  plants  were  grouped  together,  the  tall  ones,  such  as 
Liliums  and  Delphiniums,  occupying  a  bank  in  the 
centre,  bounded  by  a  band  of  Lilium  dahuricum.  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton,  exhibited 
a  beautiful  and  well-arranged  group  of  Ferns,  set  off 
with  Crotons  and  Aralias.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
Holloway,  exhibited  a  large  and  effective  group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co., 
Covent  Garden,  had  a  very  showy  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  which  was  very  attractive.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  contributed  a  large  group, 
consisting  chiefly  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  Messrs. 
George  Cooling  k  Sons,  Bath,  exhibited  a  large 
box  of  Moss  Roses,  mostly  in  bud.  They  had  also  a 
box  of  Tea  Roses,  including  fine  blooms  of  Rubens,  Alba 
rosea,  and  another  box  of  Teas  and  H.  P.  ’s  mixed.  Mr. 
C.  Turner  exhibited  a  box  of  Tea-scented  varieties,  and 
a  large  box  of  H.  P.  ’s,  amongst  which  were  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Madame  Marie  Verdier, 
Etienne  Levet,  &c.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  also 
exhibited  some  boxes  of  blooms  containing  fine  specimens 
of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  others. 


Royal  Horticultural.  —June  26th. 
Compared  with  that  of  the  last  meeting,  the  number  of 
exhibitors  were  few  ;  but  the  large  groups  of  Begonias, 
show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  Irises,  and  hardy 
plants  in  general,  including  a  grand  collection  of 
Paeonies,  varieties  of  Pasonia  albiflora,  both  single  and 
double,  were  very  fine.  Orchids  were  represented  by  a 
few  groups,  many  of  the  species  in  which  were  both 
ornamental  and  beautiful.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  for 
a  group  of  Orchids,  included  in  which  were  several 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  showing  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  variation,  as  did  also  Cattleya 
Mossi*  and  C.  Mendelii,  and  the  beautiful  C.  gigas 
Medellin.  Cypripediums  were  represented  by  C.  con- 
color  Regnieri,  C.  Lawrencianuru  (a  fine  piece),  and 
C.  ciliolare.  Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum,  D.  suavis- 
simum,  D.  Bensoniae  (in  variety),  Vanda  Roxburghii, 
V.  teres,  and  Lslia  purpurata  made  up  a  fine  group. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  ALP.  (gardener,  Mr. 
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Bickerstaffe),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited 
Thunia  nivalis,  Epidendrum  atropurpureum  Randii, 
Dendrobium  Bensoni®  (a  grand  piece),  Cattleya  Mossiae 
Reineckiana,  several  fine  pieces  of  Masdevallia 
Harryana  (Bull’s  Blood  var.),  with  large  very  richly- 
coloured  flowers,  which,  together  with  a  number  of 
others,  made  up  a  pretty  little  group.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
Cowley),  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  for  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Ornithocephalus  grandifiorus.  He  also 
showed  Epidendrum  atropurpureum  Randii,  Physo- 
siphon  Loddigesii,  Saccolabium  Rheedii,  and  a  finely- 
coloured  Cattleya  Acklandise.  A  species  of  Brassia, 
1  ronounced  by  Mr.  O’Brien  to  be  B.  caudata,  a  very 
variable  plant  extending  from  Mexico  to  the  "West 
Indies,  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  T.  White,  Drayton 
Villa,  Winchmore  Hill. 

A  Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  a  grand 
collection  of  Paeonies,  single  and  double  varieties  of  P. 
albiflora.  Several  were  certificated  ;  and  we  also  noted 
the  following  doubles  as  being  very  fine  —  namely, 
Vanderlit,  pink,  Minytus,  crimson,  Aucoria  and 
Leonora,  both  rose.  They  also  showed  ’some  Gail- 
lardias,  Lupinus  arboreus,  and  a  fine  mass  of  richly 
coloured  Delphiniums,  among  which  Banquo,  Ma¬ 
gician,  Figaro  and  Bassanio  were  particularly  good. 
A  rich  collection  of  Irises  came  from  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Whitton,  consisting  in  great  part  of  Spanish  Irises, 
such  as  Almances  (blue  standards  and  white  falls), 
Rembrandt  and  Vondel  (yellow),  Lusitanica  sordida 
(deep  coppery  yellow  falls),  as  well  as  a  few  English  and 
German  varieties.  He  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Lilium  colchicum,  L.  parvum,  L.  tenui- 
folium,  L.  croceum,  Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppies,  a 
vote  of  thanks  being  awarded  for  Papaver  nudicaule 
sulphureum,  as  well  as  many  beautiful  species  of 
Calochortus  or  Mariposa  Lilies.  Messrs  John  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  large  group  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
both  single  and  double,  in  many  beautiful  tints  and 
shades  of  colour;  some  had  also  enormous-sized  blooms. 
Beautiful  single  varieties  were  Empress  Victoria,  rose  ; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  scarlet  ;  Guardsman,  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Princess  Sophie,  magenta,  &c.  The  group 
was  arranged  with  Palms,  Aralias  and  Asparagus. 

Some  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  including 
Hyppolyta,  scarlet,  and  Juliet,  soft  yellow.  They  had 
also  a  fine  group  of  hardy  shrubs,  consisting  of  Japan 
Maples,  Veronica  Girdwoodiana,  Escallonia  maerantlia 
sanguinea,  Senecio  elteagnifolia,  Raphiolepis  ovata, 
Robiuia  hispida,  Weigelia  rosea  Looysmanii  aurea,  and 
several  other  things,  which  were  certificated.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  exhibited  a 
showy  group  of  Pelargoniums,  both  show  and  fancy. 
Many  were  new,  and  some  were  certificated.  A  fine 
variety  was  Magnate,  rose,  with  the  two  large  upper 
petals  of  a  velvety  crimson  ;  Volonte  Nationale,  white, 
with  large  rose  blotches  ;  Purpurea,  velvety  black  and 
carmine-rose  ;  and  Magpie,  white,  with  large  purple 
blotches.  Messrs.  Paul  &.Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a 
quautity  of  herbaceous  Pseonies  and  a  group  of  Alpine 
plants,  the  latter  including  Dianthus  Greivii,  a  hybrid 
between  D.  barbatus  and  D.  alpinus  ;  Liparia  lilifolia 
and  Lithospermum  petramm. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  box  of  tuberous  Begonia  blooms,  both  single  and 
double,  in  shades  of  scarlet,  orange,  yellow,  crimson, 
rose  and  pink  ;  the  blooms  were  also  of  large  size  and 
regular  in  outline.  A  very  showy  collection  of  Shirley 
Poppies,  selected  varieties  of  the  Corn  Poppy  (Papaver 
Rh ee as),  were  shown  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley 
Vicarage.  They  were  large,  frail,  exceedingly  pretty 
and  delicately  coloured.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir 
George  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited 
some  specimens  of  Aristolochia  ornithocephala  with 
huge  flowers,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  ; 
he  also  showed  A.  trilobata,  another  fine  stove  species. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  exhibited 
Cereus  Alice  Wilson,  Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson,  a  very 
pretty  garden  hybrid,  and  a  species  of  Anemone.  Messrs. 
E.  Collins  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Park  Nurseries,  Willes- 
den  Junction,  showed  two  large  specimens  of  Carnation 
Gloire  de  Nancy,  a  white  tree  variety.  Mr.  J.  R.  Box, 
The  Nursery,  Croydon,  showed  Caladium  La  Lorraine, 
a  red-leaved  variety. 

Melons,  Strawberries  and  Grapes  were  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  Seedling  Melons 
were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Bennett,  Cobham  ;  Mr.  M. 


Gleeson,  Clumber  Gardens,  Worksop  ;  and  Woolston 
Gem  by  Mr.  Alfred  James,  The  Gardens,  Woolston 
Rectory,  but  none  came  up  to  the  recognised  standard. 
Several  early  varieties  of  Strawberries  were  sent  up  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
they  included  Laxton’s  Noble,  a  heavy-cropping  variety 
with  fruit  of  great  size,  and  which  proves  to  be  a  most 
desirable  'acquisition  ;  King  of  the  Earlies  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  two  medium-sized  early  varieties  ;  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son  also  showed  Laxton’s  Noble.  Mrs.  Eyre,  an 
oblong  white  seedling  Grape  from  Black  Monukka,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  but 
was  much  wanting  in  flavour. 


The  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural.— 

June  19  th. 

More  delightful  places  in  which  to  hold  flower  shows 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  College  Gardens  in 
the  City  of  Oxford,  for  they  have  fine  stretches  of  soft 
turf,  delightful  trees  affording  shade,  they  are  situated 
within  the  city,  and  easily  reached.  Some  of  them,  like 
Worcester  College  (in  the  grounds  of  which  the 
Commemoration  Show  was  held  on  the  above  date), 
have  a  lake,  which  is  a  great  attraction.  It  was  very 
cold  on  the  above  date,  but  the  gardens  being  so  full  of 
trees  were  pleasant,  though  the  dampness  of  the  turf 
made  it  uncomfortable  sitting  about  listening  to  the 
band.  There  were  three  large  tents,  and  the  arrangement 
was  good  throughout,  the  members  of  the  committee 
lending  valuable  assistance  in  the  way  of  staging.  The 
acting  secretary  is  Mr.  William  Greenaway,  a  most 
active,  zealous,  and  painstaking  officer. 

The  leading  features  of  the  exhibition  were  in  the 
classes  open  to  all  England.  These  included  a  class  for 
nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  in  which 
Mr.  James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  first  ;  Mr. 
J.  F.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  H.  James,  of  Lower  Norwood,  third.  Mr.  Cypher 
had  some  fine  fresh  specimens,  Mr.  Mould  being  a  good 
second.  Then  there  was  a  class  for  six  Heaths,  in 
which  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  first,  and  Mr.  H.  James 
second.  A  class  for  twelve  Pelargoniums  brought  but 
one  ordinary  collection,  for  Mr.  C.  Turner  did  not 
exhibit  as  usual,  and  there  were  no  fancies.  There 
were  two  classes  for  cut  Roses — one  for  twenty-four 
triplets,  the  other  for  twenty-four  single  blooms,  and  as 
would  have  been  expected,  the  Tea-scented  varieties 
were  to  the  fore.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  nurseryman, 
Oxford,  was  first  in  the  former  class,  having  as  his  best 
blooms  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Yardon, 
Rubens,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel, 
Devoniensis,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Lambard,  and  Grace  Darling. 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  nurseryman,  Oxford,  showed  the  best 
twenty-four  singles,  having  several  of  the  foregoing  in 
fine  form,  and,  in  addition,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Princess  of  Wales,  Adam,  Alba 
rosea,  and  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam.  Miss  Watson-Taylor, 
Headington,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame, 
were  second  and  third.  Mr.  John  Mattock  had  the 
best  three  pieces  for  table  decoration,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Pickard,  Canterbury  Road,  the  best  single  piece. 

There  were  other  plant  classes,  and  though  they  were 
numerous  and  greatly  helped  the  show,  there  was  after 
all  but  little  calling  for  special  comment.  Mr.  John 
Walker  had  a  good  half-dozen  Fuchsias,  including  such 
varieties  as  Rose  of  Castille,  Charming,  Grand  Duchesse 
Marie,  Warrior,  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Rundle.  It 
was  refreshing  to  see  how  well  all  tricolored  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  done  here  ;  nice,  well-grown  and  coloured 
plants,  such  as  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Cullum,  Mrs. 
H.  Cox,  Prima  Donna,  Dolly  Varden  and  Elegance. 
Mr.  John  Mattock  had  the  best  lot.  Ivy  -  leaved 
Pelargoniums  were  also  a  good  feature,  Mr  George 
Jacob,  nurseryman,  Witney,  staging  some  very  good 
plants. 

In  the  general  cut  flower  classes  provision  was  made 
for  Roses  and  Ranunculus.  We  were  glad  to  see  some 
of  the  old  named  varieties,  shown  by  Mr.  P.  Southby. 
A  very  good  stand  of  twenty-four  fancy  varieties  of 
Pinks  and  Pansies  came  from  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin, 
Temple  Cowley,  near  Oxford.  Blooms  of  double 
Pyrethrums,  shown  in  bunches  of  three,  were  a  good 
feature  also.  But  one  of  the  best  were  the  stands  of 
twelve  bunches  of  hardy  perennials,  and  here  there  was 
a  good  fight  for  the  supremacy  between  Mr.  Joseph 
Lakin  and  Mr.  R.  Price,  the  former  having  for  his 
principal  subjects  Delphinium  Belladonna,  Papaver 
orientale,  Lupinus  polyphyllus  alba,  Campanula 
glomerata  dahurica,  Geum  coccineum  flore  pleno, 
Tradescantia  virginica  flore  pleno,  one  or  two  fine 
double  Pyrethrums,  &c.  Mr.  Price  had  Hemerocallis 
flava,  double  white  Rocket,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  a  fine 
bunch  ;  Onosma  taurica,  Geum  coccineum  flore  pleno, 
Dictamnus  fraxinella,  &c.  Fruit  was  present,  but  not 
in  large  quantities.  Black  Hamburgh  was  the  best 
black  Grape,  and  Foster’s  Seedling  the  best  white  ;  one 
exhibitor  had  three  nice  medium-sized  bunches  of  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  but  they  were  wanting  in  ripeness. 
Alexander  and  Stirling  Castle  were  the  best  Peaches  ; 
Lord  Napier  and  Pitmaston  Orange  the  best  Nectarines. 

Of  vegetables  there  was  a  large  quantity,  and  a  very 
good  competition  took  place  in  the  classes  in  which 
special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
and  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons, 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Peach  Blister. — J.  Macdonald:  The  reply  given  to  “C.  B." 
at  page  686  of  our  last  issue,  applies  equally  to  your  case. 

Tulips  tor  Forcing,  &e. — IF.  B.  :  (1)  The  three  white,  yellow 
and  crimson  Tulips  generally  grown  by  market  growers  for 
forcing,  to  bloom  at  Christmas,  are  Pottebakker  White,  Yellow 
Prince,  and  Scarlet  Due  Van  Thol,  but  for  Pottebakker  White 
you  can  substitute  L'lmmaculs  if  the  first  named  is  too  dear  for 
you.  All  the  best  market  sorts  are  generally  dearer  this  year. 
(2)  Shaw’s  Market  Gardening  Round  London  ( Garden  Office). 
Price  3s.  or  4s. 

Trade  Lists.  —  G.  Stedman :  So  far  as  we  know  you  can  only 
get  the  names  you  require  from  the  London  Directory;  there  is 
no  separate  list.  For  lists  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  see  The 
Garden  Annual,  or  The  Horticultural  Directory,  both  published 
at  one  shilling. 

Drying  Narcissi  Bulbs. — P.  Cooper:  Under  no  circumstances 
should  we  advise  the  leaves  to  be  cut  away.  When  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  to  lift  them,  and  if  the  foliage  is  not  already  partly  ripened, 
and  turning  yellow,  we  should  lay  the  bulbs  closely  in  trenches, 
covering  them  with  soil  in  a  perfectly  exposed  position,  till  the 
leaves  have  gradually  withered  away.  They  may  then  be  lifted 
.and  fully  dried  off  in  a  shady  place,  or  in  the  absence  of  this, 
put  them  in  a  shed,  or  stretch  an  awning  over  them  till  perfectly 
dry  and  firm,  when  they  may  be  stored  in  some  dry  place  till 
autumn,  that  is,  till  planting  time.  If  fully  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  for  the  purpose  of  drying  them,  they  are 
more  or  less  badly  injured,  causing  the  scales  of  the  bulb  to 
become  brown,  and  appear  as  if  diseased. 

Cuckoo  Spit. — A.  L.  Gentry:  The  white  spittle-like  matter 
you  mention  is  caused  by  the  larvae  of  Aphrophora  spumaria. 
It  is  not  only  unsightly,  but  the  insects  cause  considerable 
injury  to  various  garden  plants,  besides  those  you  sent  us.  By 
brushing  off  the  spittle  during  bright  sunshine,  the  larva;  are 
destroyed  in  great  numbers,  as  they  cannot  live  without  the 
sugary  secretion,  which  affords  them  natural  protection.  When 
exposed  to  the  sun  they  get  dried  up  and  die.  Another  remedy 
you  might  adopt  consists  of  tobacco  liquid,  with  which  the 
plants  affected  should  be  syringed.  To  one  gallon  of  water  add 
an  ounce  of  soft  soap,  dissolving  the  latter  in  warm  water ;  then 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co.'s  Nicotine, 
and  apply  the  mixture  ;  wash  it  off  with  clean  water  about  an 
hour  afterwards. 

Edelweiss. — R.  B.  M :  Although  perfectly  hardy,  seeing  that 
it  comes  from  very  high  altitudes  on  the  Swis3  Alps  and  other 
places,  yet  it  proves,  as  a  rule,  very  short-lived  in  our  climate. 
It  undoubtedly  grows  most  vigorously  on  the  moister  and  lower 
parts  of  the  rockery  ;  but  if  planted  in  fully  exposed  places  on 
the  higher  and  drier  parts,  or  better  still,  if  inserted  in  crevices 
between  large  stones,  where  it  is  perfectly  free  to  dip  down 
into  a  body  of  soil  which  is  not  likely  to  become  dust  dry  in 
droughty  times,  it  will  grow  more  slowly,  ripen  its  tissues 
better,  and  be  longer  lived.  The  variableness  of  our  climate  in 
winter,  when  we  may  have  some  mild  and  damp  weather 
followed  by  frost,  is  more  injurious  to  it  than  cold  alone.  Mild 
and  wet  weather  excites  it  into  growth,  while  it  is  then  liab  le 
to  sudden  check.  The  atmosphere  is  frequently  too  dry  and 
warm  in  summer,  which  also  acts  injuriously  upon  it,  as  upon 
so  many  other  Alpine  plants.  Young  plants  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  or  by  division  of  the  old  plant,  and  you  should  always 
keep  a  few  plants  as  a  reserve  stock,  to  be  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame. 

Larvae  on  Plum  Leaves. — Dingwall:  The  Plum  leaves  you 
send  us  are  infested  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  larva;  or  grubs 
of  the  Leaf  Rollers,  which  are  moths  belonging  to  the  group 
Tortricina.  The  grubs  roll  up-tlie  leaves  longitudinally,  making 
cylinders  in  which  they  hide  or  protect  themselves.  This  they 
do  by  binding  the  folds  of  the  leaf  with  numerous  fine  silkeu 
threads.  When  the  branches  are  roughly  shaken  the  grubs 
often  leave  their  lurking  places  and  drop  downwards  while  still 
attached  by  means  of  a  silken  thread.  After  the  danger  is  over 
they  return.  But  you  might  succeed  in  destroying  them  by 
placing  a  white  cloth  underneath  the  trees,  and  then  violently 
shaking  the  branches,  so  that  in  escaping  they  would  drop  on 
the  cloth  and  could  be  destroyed.  Of  course  they  could  also  be 
destroyed  by  hand-picking  or  by  squeezing  the  rolled  part  of  the 
leaf  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb.  It  would  be  a  laborious 
operation,  but  is  often  adopted  in  the  case  of  Roses.  Scrubbing 
and  washing  the  bark  of  your  trees  in  winter  would  be  beneficial, 
inasmuch  as  you  would  destroy  any  eggs  that  may  have  been 
laid  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 

Mint  Diseased. — IF.  H. :  The  canker  you  speak  of,  and  the 
curling  of  the  stems,  is  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus  Uredo 
labiatarum,  the  mycelium  of  which  penetrates  the  tissues  of  the 
host  and  afterwards  appears  as  dull  yellow  specks  immediately 
under  the  epidermis  of  the  stems  and  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
These  specks  consist  of  masses  of  round  or  egg-shaped  orange 
spores,  Avhicli  burst  through  the  skin,  ready  to  attack  other 
stems  and  leaves.  Being  thus  located  underneath  the  surface, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  to  cut  the  diseased  stems  clean  away— or 
the  whole  plant  if  it  is  as  badly  affected  as  the  specimens  sent 
—and  burn  them.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  fungi  that 
attacks  the  Barley,  the  Wheat,  Gentian,  the  Brand  of  Roses,  and 
others. 

Names  of  Plants.  — /.  D.:  Dendrobium  Parishi;  the  other  one 
is  Epidendrum  aromaticuuir.,  not  Odontoglossum.  J.L.P.D.: 
The  flowers  were  sent  without  numbers.  Tie'  one  with  the 
dark  purple  falls  is  Iris  Germanica  ;  the  lavender  blue  flower, 
I.  pallida  ;  and  the  yellow  one,  I.  flavescens.  Adam  :  1,  Limnan- 
thes  Douglasii ;  2,  Scilla  campanulata,  probably;  3,  Ornithogalum 
umbellatum ;  4,  Horminium  pyrenaieum ;  5,  Polygonum 

erectum. 

Name  of  Orchid.  —  L.  Hendry:  The  correct  name  of  the 
Orchid  you  inquire  about  is  Miltonia  Warseewiczii.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  grown  under  the  name  of  Oncidium  fuscatum,  while  0. 
Weltoni  and  Odontoglossum  Weltoni  are  also  used.  Sometimes 
these  names  are  added  to  another  to  distinguish  a  form  slightly 
differing  in  colour,  as  the  tints  and  shades  vary  considerably  in 
different  specimens. 

Communications  Received. — E.  M.  —  J.  H.  —  T.  E.  B. — 
D.  T.  F.— P.  &  M.— T.  P.— A.  E.  S—  J.  B  —  R.  D.— T.  M  — 
H.  S.-  J.  T. 
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B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway.— New  and  General  Plant  Catalogue. 
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Orchid  Exhibition. 

One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Sights  in  London. 

ORCHIDS. — The  Orchid  Exhibition  at  Mr. 

WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  is  open  daily 
from  10  to  6  o’clock.  Admission  2s.  G(L 

ORCHIDS — A  vision  of  loveliness  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  Europe. 

ORCHIDS.  —  “A  scene  of  the  greatest 

Orchidic  beauty,  baffling  description  and  defying  ex¬ 
aggeration." 

ORCHIDS. — The  Exhibition  is  worth  going 

any  distance  to  see  at  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL’S  Establish¬ 
ment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 

NEW  PLANTS  for1888. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL’S 

HEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1888 

Price,  Is. 

Containing  names,  descriptions  and  prices  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  New  Plants  offered  for  the  first  time. 

Wl LLIAM  BULL,  f.l.s., 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

636,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


Royal  horticultural  society. 

Patron  :  Her  Majesty,  The  Queen. 

President:  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Offices  :  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

]YT OTICE  !  The  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit 

L\  and  Floral  Committees  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of 
the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  James  Street  S.W  on 
Tuesday.  July  10th,  when  the  special  subjects  invited  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  Roses,  Lilies,  and  Strawberries,  &c.  A  competi- 
tion  will  also  take  jjlace  f°r  sPecial  prizes,  oflered  by  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  for  Begonias. 

Open  to  Fellows  at  12  o’clock,  and  to  the  public  at  1  p.m. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

National  Co-operative  Flower  Show,  Crystal 
Palace,  August  18th,  1888. 

CpfAA  AND  MEDALS  in  Prizes  for 

ob  G  G  Flowers,  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Honey,  open 
to  members  of  Co-operative  Societies  throughout  the  Kingdom  ; 
also  for  SkiU  of  Workmen  in  all  Trades  for  Amateur  Work 
and  Entomological  and  other  specimens. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  on  application  to 

WM.  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 

1,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

AROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  in  the  Gardens, 

Edgbaston,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  12th  and  13th  of 
July,  1SSS.  Entries  close  on  July  Ttli. 

For  Schedules  apply  to 

W.  B.  LATHAM,  Curator. 


H  ELDER  BRIDGE  FLORAL  AND 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— This  Society  will  hold 
its  Annual  Show  on  Saturday,  August  4tli.  For  Schedules  of 
Prizes  apply  to  the  Secretary,  JAMES  CRABTREE,  Balmoral 
Street,  Hebden  Bridge. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  July  9th.— Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  July  10th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  11  a.m.  Rose  Shows  at 
Oxford,  Ipswich,  and  Gloucester.  First  day’s  Sale  of  Mr. 
Lee’s  Orchids  at  Downside,  Leatherhead,  by  Protluroe  & 
Morris  (continued  on  three  following  days). 

Wednesday,  July  11th. — Flower  Shows  at  Ealing,  YTork,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  and  Glasgow  (two  days). 

Thursday,  July  12th.— Chiswick  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 
Rose  Shows  at  Birmingham  (two  days),  Winchester,  and 
Carlton-in-Worksop. 

Friday,  July  13th.— First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  at  two  p.m. 
Dinner  at  five  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  14th.  —  Rose  Shows  at  Manchester,  New 
Brighton,  and  Eltham. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  719. 


THOMAS  RIYERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

NEW  PELARGONIUM, 

“  &VG&B8S  OF  fl€«’ 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society’s  Summer  Exhibition  of  1SS7. 

It  is  a  white  Regal  decorative  variety,  semi-double,  immense 
trusses.  The  flowers  are  erect,  petals  undulated,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  ordinary  Pelargoniums.  It  is  novel  and  conspicuous, 
has  a  strong  compact  habit,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Pelargoniums 
in  cultivation. 

It  is  invaluable  for  cut  flowers  where  white  is  in  demand. 

3s.  6 d.  each,  30s.  for  12  plants,  50s.  for  25  plants.  Cut 
flowers  sent  on  application. 

Sent  out  by 

FISHSE,  soar,  &  BIBEAT, 

HANDSW0RTH  NURSERIES,  SHEFFIELD. 


For  Present  Sowing. 


ANIELS’  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE 

(Giant  Early  Marrow). 

The  earliest,  largest,  and  best  Cabbage  for  all  purposes. 
Post  free.  Per  pkt.,  C4. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6<Z. 


DANIELS’  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE. 

Very  early,  dwarf  and  compact.  Post  free.  Per  pkt. ,  6cl. ; 


per  oz.,  Is.  6 d. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich. 


DANIELS’  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION. 

Large  globular  bulbs  of  mild  flavour,  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs. 
weight.  Seed  post  free,  per  oz.,  Is. 

DANIELS’  WHITE  ELEPHANT  TRI¬ 
POLI  ONION.— Seed  post  free,  per  pkt,,  6 d. ;  per  oz., 
Is.  6 d.  The  largest  and  best  white  Onion. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich. 


TEA  ROSES. 

GARAWAY  &  Co.  offer  12  best  varieties  of  Tea  Roses,  in¬ 
cluding  MARECHAL  NIEL  and  NIPHETOS,  in  5-inch  pots, 
packed  upright  in  open  boxes,  for  10s.  Cash  with  order. 

GARAWAY  &  Co., 

Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


Ip  ®  aritutingli^nrfe, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1888. 


The  Tuberous-rooted  Begonia. — Though  for 
several  years  subsequent  to  its  introduction  into 
this  country  the  tuberous  Begonia  was  hut  little 
esteemed,  except  perhaps  to  some  extent  as  a 
curiosity,  it  has  of  late  years  developed,  under 
cultivation,  so  many  valuable  qualities,  has 
proved  itself  to  be  possessed  of  so  extraordinary 
a  capability  for  improvement  in  almost  every 
respect,  and  consequently  is  annually  gaining  in 
popularity  by  such  long  and  rapid  strides,  that 
little  doubt  can  he  entertained  that  in  the 
immediate  future  it  will  he  cultivated  by 
gardeners  and  amateurs  in  numbers  approaching, 
if  not  absolutely  equalling,  those  to  which  the 
Zonal  Pelargonium  has  already  attained.  A 
duration  of  flowering  extending  continuously 
over  a  period  of  five  or  six  months,  and  a  range 
of  colour  embracing  every  imaginable  shade  of 
white,  rose,  pink,  red,  scarlet,  crimson,  lake, 
orange,  and  yellow,  combined  with  the  richest 
and  most  delicate  tints,  are  no  mean  advantages 
to  start  with.  And  when  to  these  are  added  a 
nearly  perfect  adaptability  to  almost  any  kind 
of  culture — whether  planted  out-of-doors,  or 
grown  in  pots,  boxes  or  baskets,  in  the  open  air 
or  under  glass,  with  artificial  heat  or  without — 
the  power  of  withstanding  apparently  uninjured 
the  extremes  of  wet  and  stormy  weather,  or  of 


tropical  heat  and  drought — a  hardiness  enabling 
the  roots  to  endure  uninjured  in  the  open 
ground  the  severity  of  ordinary  English  winters, 
except  perhaps  in  cold  or  wet  soils — an  un¬ 
equalled  capacity  for  being  stored  in  large 
numbers  without  the  aid  of  glass,  and  in 
a  very  small  space — and,  above  all,  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  being  improved  in  every  point 
that  constitutes  a  first-class  decorative  subject 
to  an  extent  up  to  the  present  time  almost 
incredible,  and  still  far  from  being  fathomed 
or  determined,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary 
profuseness  and  persistence  of  bloom,  the 
flowers  in  most  cases  being  also  remarkable 
for  size  and  showiness — who  can  say  what 
future  may  he  in  s.tore  for  such  a  plant,  or 
what  other  denizen  of  our  gardens  and 
greenhouses  can  lay  or  substantiate  a  claim 
to  so  many  advantages  1 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Zonal 
Pelargonium  there  is  no  other  plant,  in  the 
entire  range  of  exotics,  that  can  compare 
with  the  Begonia,  either  in  regard  to  its 
capability  for  producing  a  gorgeous  display 
of  rich  and  varied  colour,  when  grown  in 
masses,  or  as  a  thoroughly  useful  and  easily- 
cultivated  decorative  subject.  Anyone  who 
has  visited  the  show  houses  of  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Sons,  at  Forest  Hill,  or  of  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  at  Swanley,  when  in  the 
height  of  perfection,  as  they  now  soon  will 
he  again,  will  readily  admit  the  former 
proposition ;  and  those  who  attempt  the 
culture  of  this  plant,  under  conditions  at  all 
suitable,  whether  indoors  or  out,  will  very 
shortly  agree  with  the  latter,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so. 

In  our  opinion,  nothing  in  the  entire  floral 
treasury  can  possibly  surpass  in  effect  a  mass 
or  lame  houseful  of  the  choicest  varieties  of 

O 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  single  and  double, 
when  skilfully  grown  in  pure  air,  and  just 
in  perfection ;  hut  a  collection  of  modern 
Begonias,  under  similar  circumstances,  will 
run  them  very  close  indeed,  even  as  regards 
the  production  of  large  and  dense  masses  of 
rich  colour  ;  while  in  quaintness  and  variety 
of  form,  habit  and  colour,  the  Begonia  might 
fairly  be  awarded  the  palm.  Undeniably  the 
Zonal  Pelargonium  is  possessed  of  a  few 
advantages  that  the  Begonia  lacks.  For 
instance,  the  former  will,  under  favourable 
conditions,  continue  to  bloom  throughout  the 
winter,  or,  indeed,  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
and  is  therefore  valuable  as  affording  bright¬ 
ness,  or  a  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting,  at  a 
time  when  bloom  of  any  kind  is  scarce  and 
welcome;  while,  though  the  tuberous  Begonia 
may,  by  starting  the  tubers  early  in  the 
year,  and  growing  them  in  a  genial  warmth, 
be  got  into  flower  by  the  month  of  May,  or 
even  April,  and  by  the  use  of  late-potted 
seedlings,  or  plants  taken  up  from  the  open 
ground,  be  induced  to  prolong  their  season  of 
beauty  up  to  about  Christmastide,  yet,  during 
the  three  or  four  months  between  these  times, 
the  roots  demand  a  season  of  rest,  and  we 
must  for  the  time  be  content  to  dispense 
with  their  presence.  The  new  race  of  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias,  however,  which  have  been 
obtained  by  crossing  Begonia  socotrana  with 
some  of  the  summer  -  flowering  varieties, 
promises  ere  long  to  give  us  a  number  of 
varieties  that  will  carry  on  the  flowering 
season  right  through  the  winter. 

Again,  the  blooms  of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium 
— especially  of  the  double-flowering  forms — 
are  undeniably  much  better  adapted  for 
cutting,  and  more  particularly  when  the 
flowers  have  to  he  packed  or  travel  any 
distance,  and  therefore  become  a  more  sale¬ 
able  commodity.  At  the  same  time,  Begonia 
blooms,  either  single  or  double,  are  consider¬ 
ably  more  suitable  for  cutting,  and  useful 
when  cut,  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  if 
they  can  be  used  on  the  spot,  or  very 
carefully  carried,  are  really  very  valuable  and 
'  effective  for  this  purpose,  and  last  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  water ;  but  the  delicate  waxy 
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petals  are  soon  bruised  and  disfigured  by  any 
rough  handling.  The  erect-flowering  varieties 
are  exceedingly  useful  in  making  up  choice 
bouquets,  and  in  specimen  glasses,  button¬ 
holes,  &c.,  while  the  drooping  kinds  come  in 
admirably  in  filling  4pergnes,  and  other 
methods  of  table  decoration. 

The  propagation  of  the  Begonia,  either 
by  means  of  cuttings  or  from  seed,  is  a 
delicate  and  tedious  or  uncertain  operation, 
compared  with  the  ease  with  which  Pelar¬ 
gonium  cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  quantity 
by  the  merest  tyro.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pelargoniums  must  be  wintered  in  a  pro¬ 
perly  constructed  and  efficiently  heated 
glasshouse,  must  receive  .daily  attention,  and 
occupy  a  large  amount  of  space ;  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  Begonias,  all  such  care  and 
expense  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  a 
hundred — nay,  a  thousand  Begonia  roots  may 
be  stored  in  the  space  occupied  by  a  dozen 
Pelargoniums ;  and  more  than  this,  any  out- 
of-the-way  place  or  odd  corner,  such  as 
under  a  greenhouse  stage,  or  in  a  shed,  or 
kitchen  cupboard  even — provided  frost  is 
thoroughly  excluded — will  afford  all  the 
accommodation  they  need.  Throughout  the 
whole  winter  all  the  attention  they  require 
is  to  be  looked  over  two  or  three  times, 
picking  out  any  decayed  tubers,  and  seeing 
that  they  are  neither  in  danger  of  rotting 
from  damp,  or  of  shrivelling  from  excessive 
dryness.  In  warm  and  sheltered  localities, 
or  on  light,  dry  soils,  the  roots  may  even 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter  with  perfect  safety,  if  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Even  severe  frost  will  not  injure 
them  under  such  conditions,  if  not  too  near 
the  surface,  though  in  any  case  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  cover  each  plant  or  row  with  a 
few  inches  depth  of  ashes,  or  coco-nut 
fibre  refuse. 

- - 

The  Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  third 
annual  exhibition  is  announced  to  take  place  on 
November  21st  and  22nd  at  Woodside  Hall,  North 
Finchley. 

A  Lucky  Gardener. — The  Chester  Chronicle  states 
that  a  working  gardener  of  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  has 
come  into  possession  of  a  windfall,  which  will  raise  him 
from  a  state  of  indigence  to  comparative  opulence. 
Mr.  John  Potts,  this  lucky  person,  received  an  inti¬ 
mation  from  his  aged  uncle  residing  at  Delamere  Forest, 
Cheshire,  that  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  an  old  Chancery  suit,  he  would  be  the  recipient  of 
upwards  of  £2,000,  which  sum  represented  accumulated 
nterest. 

Kentish  Fruit  Sales. — At  the  annual  sales  of  fruit  in 
the  Kentish  orchards,  some  very  remarkable  prices  have 
been  made,  especially  for  Cherries,  which  are  not  a  pro¬ 
lific  crop.  Several  of  the  principal  orchards  realised 
nearly  double  the  prices  of  last  year,  the  competition 
being  very  keen.  The  sum  of  £2,000  was  realised  as 
the  proceeds  of  one  sale  alone  in  East  Kent,  and  in  one 
case  we  read  that  six  acres  of  Cherries  fetched  £180. 

Fruit  Growing  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham. — The 
Midland  Counties  Herald  is  glad  to  learn  that  the 
fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  not  in  such  a  deplorable 
condition  as  the  alarming  reports  recently  received 
would  tend  to  show.  The  caterpillar  blight  has  cer¬ 
tainly  played  havoc  among  the  trees  in  certain  places  ; 
but  there  is  an  extensive  area  unaffected  by  the  pest, 
which  will  sufficiently  ensure  about  half  the  average 
yield. 

Curative  Property  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Zonal 
Pelargonium. — The  current  number  of  the  Revue  de 
V Horticulture  Beige  says  the  leaves  of  the  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
gonium  ( commonly  called  Geranium )  possess  the 
property  of  quickly  and  completely  curing  cuts,  ex¬ 
coriations,  and  other  similar  sore  places.  One  or  two 
leaves  should  be  taken  and  bruised,  placed  upon  a  piece 
of  linen,  and  applied  to  the  wound.  They  readily 
adhere  to  the  skin,  assist  in  drawing  it  close,  and 
heal  the  injured  part  in  a  short  space  of  time.  One 
leaf  is  often  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  cure. 

St.  Neot’s  Horticultural  Society. — The  schedule  of 
prizes  for  the  exhibition  to  take  place  as  usual  on 
Bank  Holiday,  August  6th,  has  just  been  issued. 
Among  the  classes  open  to  all  England  is  one  for 
twenty-four  trusses  of  Eoses,  various,  the  first  prize 


for  which  is  a  Silver  Cup,  value  £5,  given  by  the  pre¬ 
sident,  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  of  Diddington.  The 
schedule  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  includes 
many  subjects  particularly  interesting  to  country 
people.  The  assistant  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Eatchelous, 
and  it  is  to  his  untiring  and  successful  exertions  so 
much  of  the  success  of  the  society  is  due. 

Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  11th  inst.,  and  H.R.  H.  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck,  has  graciously  promised  to 
visit  the  show  and  present  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
cottagers.  The  society  offers  handsome  special  prizes, 
open  to  all  comers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  a 
fine  display  of  the  queen  of  flowers  may  be  forthcoming. 
The  exhibition  takes  place  in  the  grounds  of  the  Eoyal 
India  Asylum,  Ealing  Common.  The  hon.  secretaries 
are  Mr.  Eichard  Dean  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cotchin. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  on  29th 
ult.,  the  honorary  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received 
returns  from  seventy  of  the  local  secretaries,  whose 
total  collections  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £380  13s.  8 d. 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  and  election  of 
candidates  will  be  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on 
Friday  next  at  2  p.  m.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  many  of 
the  subscribers  as  possible  will  make  a  point  of  attend¬ 
ing,  and  stay  for  the  dinner  at  5  p.  m.,  at  which  the 
president,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P. ,  will 
preside.  Mr.  Barron  will  be  glad  of  an  early  intimation 
from  those  who  require  dinner  tickets. 

The  Early  Scotch  Potato  Crops. — On  the  28th 
ult.  about  100  acres  of  Potatos  were  put  up  for  sale  at 
the  Morriston  Farm,  near  Girvan,  and  every  lot  was 
sold.  The  prices  realised  were  most  satisfactory, 
ranging  from  £19  17s.  6d.  to  £35  per  imperial  acre,  the 
average  price  over  the  whole  being  £28  10s.  per  acre. 
In  the  Maybole  district  over  80  acres  were  sold  on  the 
same  day,  and  prices  ruled  as  high  as  last  year.  The 
best  lot  went  off  at  £35  per  acre,  while  the  lowest  was 
£19  10s.  ;  average  price,  £25.  Several  lots  were  sold 
previously,  and  one  choice  lot,  it  is  said,  realised 
£37  10s.  per  acre. 

The  Plague  of  Caterpillars. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  Mr.  McLachlan  called 
attention  to  the  notion  that  cold  winters  are  injurious 
to  insects— a  notion  he  stated  to  be  erroneous,  although, 
no  doubt,  severe  alternations  of  cold,  heat,  drought,  or 
moisture  were  prejudicial  to  insect  life.  During  the 
present  season  it  was  noticed  generally  that  great  de¬ 
struction  occurred  from  caterpillars,  which  destroyed 
the  succulent  portions  of  the  leaf  and  tied  the  framework 
and  fragments  together  by  a  net-work  of  fine  threads 
comparable  with  spider’s  webs.  The  caterpillars  were 
different  in  various  cases.  In  the  Oak  they  were  a 
species  of  Tortrix  ;  in  the  Apple  the  winter  moth  was 
destructive  ;  while  in  the  other  cases  the  larva  of  the 
Ermine  moth  was  exceedingly  hurtful  to  leaves. 

International  Fruit  Show  at  Vienna. — By  direction 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Sir  James  Ferguson,  Bart., 
M.P.,  has  written  to  inform  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  that  his  lordship  has  heard  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador  that  the  Austrian  Society  of 
Pomologists  is  arranging  a  national  exhibition  of  fruit, 
to  be  held  at  Vienna,  under  the  patronage  of  H.I.H. 
the  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  from  the  29th  of 
September  to  the  7th  of  October.  Two  sections  of  this 
exhibition  will  have  an  International  character  — 
namely,  the  section  for  fruit-drying  apparatus,  and 
that  for  machines  and  instruments  used  in  cultivating 
and  harvesting  of  fruit.  Applications  for  space  must 
be  sent  in  on  or  before  July  15th,  addressed  to  K.  K. 
Oesterreichischer,  Pomologen-Verien,  Leschwald,  Graz. 
The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  daily  expect  to  receive 
the  programme  of  the  exhibition. 

Tlie  Potato  Crops. — Our  impression  from  what  we 
have  hitherto  seen  has  been  that  the  Potato  crops 
throughout  the  country  are  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  that  the  growth  is  regular  and  even,  with  but  few 
traces  of  failure  ;  but  that  well-known  and  successful 
cultivator,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  of  Eydon  Hall  Gardens, 
By  field,  remarks  in  a  letter  just  to  hand  that  in  his 
part  of  the  country  the  growth  is  not  so  regular  as  is 
desirable.  Mr.  Hughes  says  :  1 1  My  Potatos  are  again 
looking  very  well,  although  there  are  many  complaints 
of  their  having  come  up  very  irregular  all  about  this 
district.  The  cause  of  this  is,  I  think,  owing  to  the 
tubers  being  so  thoroughly  ripened  last  year.  I  have 
found  that  tubers  which  are  not  ripe  when  lifted 
always  start  into  growth  earlier,  more  regular,  and 
stronger  than  when  thoroughly  ripened.”  This  com¬ 
munication  opens  up  a  matter  worthy  of  discussion, 


and  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  opinion  of  Potato 
growers  about  the  country. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester.— "We  understand  that 
the  articles  of  association  of  the  amalgamated  firm  of 
“Dicksons,  Limited”  were  registered  last  week  under 
the  Companies  Act,  so  that  the  two  firms  of  Messrs. 
James  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Newton  Nurseries,  and  108, 
Eastgate  Street,  and  Messrs.  Francis  and  Arthur 
Dickson,  of  Upton  Nurseries,  and  106,  Eastgate  Street, 
are  now  combined  in  one  firm,  'with  the  simple,  but 
striking  title  of  “Dicksons.”  The  amalgamation  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  private  family  company,  thus 
securing  for  the  future  management  of  the  combined 
business  the  close  supervision  and  assistance  of  the 
partners  previously  interested  in  the  separate  businesses ; 
as  well  as  the  services  of  the  most  efficient  of  the 
trained  staff  of  assistants,  selected  from  each  of  the 
previously  separate  firms.  Mr.  George  Dickson  is  a 
managing  director  and  chairman,  and  the  two  other 
managing  directors  are  Messrs.  W.  Alfred  Dickson,  and 
E.  J.  Baillie,  the  latter  being  deputy  chairman.  The 
other  two  directors  are  Mr.  James  Dickson  and  Mr. 
John  Sawers  Dickson.  The  amalgamation  is  in 
reality  a  re-uniting,  inasmuch  as  although  the  two 
firms  have  been  trading  separately  for  the  last  thirty-four 
years  or  thereabouts,  they  were  formerly  united  under 
the  name  of  Francis  and  James  Dickson.  The  exten¬ 
sive  business  of  both  firms  at  home  and  abroad  will 
form  an  undertaking  of  a  very  important  character, 
ranking  amongst  the  foremost  in  the  kingdom,  and  we 
heartily  hope  that  every  success  will  follow  the  re¬ 
union  so  happily  brought  about. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  DELPHINIUMS. 

Thebe  is  a  wealth  of  floral  beauty  among  the  Del¬ 
phiniums  which  is  well  known  in  certain  limited  circles, 
but  which  the  great  outside  floral  world  appears  to  be, 
comparatively  speaking,  ignorant  of.  Whenever  exhi¬ 
bited,  either  as  specimen  plants  in  pots  or  as  cut  spikes, 
they  invariably  excite  the  admiration  of  all,  and  well 
they  may,  for  there  is  a  chaste  and  simple  beauty  about 
them  which  is  peculiarly  their  own,  and  whether  seen 
in  the  conservatory  or  flower  garden,  or  used  as  cut 
flowers  for  home  decoration,  too  high  an  estimate 
cannot  be  put  upon  them.  The  colours  vary  through 
every  conceivable  shade  of  blue  and  purple,  with  tints 
of  red  ;  the  centres  are  mostly  either  white  or  black, 
and  many  varieties  are  either  semi-  or  perfectly  double. 
These  are  well  adapted  .for  town  planting,  and  the 
elegantly  cut  foliage,  mostly  of  a  lively  green  colour, 
and  majestic  spikes  of  flowers  render  them  pre-eminently 
one  of  the  finest  types  of  hardy  flowering  herbaceous 
plants  we  have. 

There  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  many  varieties 
named  and  catalogued,  some  proving  comparatively 
easy  to  propagate,  while  others  are  difficult  to  increase, 
it  being  a  work  of  years  to  get  up  a  stock  of  them,  so 
that  a  comparatively  high  price  has  had  to  be  charged 
for  named  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  some  that 
come  pretty  true  from  seed  ;  some  fine  forms  prove  shy 
seed  bearers,  but  most  of  them  seed  abundantly.  A 
packet  of  mixed  seed  will  give  a  good  variety,  but 
those  who  wish  to  secure  finely  contrasted  sorts  should 
procure  a  dozen  or  so  from  some  reliable  source.  The 
plants  vary  in  height  from  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  I  remember 
one,  known  under  the  name  of  Le  Mastodon,  which 
was  a  veritable  giant,  both  as  regards  height  and  the 
size  of  the  flowers.  Most  of  them  throw  out  lateral 
spikes  from  the  principal  ones,  and  through  this  habit 
the  season  of  flowering  is  considerably  prolonged  ;  from 
two  to  three  months  may  be  safely  reckoned  upon. 

Some  years  ago  D.  formosum  and  its  varieties  were 
largely  used  for  bedding,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  spikes 
had  done  flowering  they  were  cut  back,  when  a  second 
growth  came  up,  giving  another  good  crop  of  blooms. 
No  doubt  some  other  varieties  would  prove  amenable 
to  the  same  treatment.  We  will  instance  one,  Madame 
H.  Jacotot,  a  fine  porcelain-blue,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  ever  named.  There  is  very  little  to 
say  with  regard  to  cultivation,  for  Delphiniums  are  the 
most  accommodating  of  plants  ;  any  good  garden  soil 
will  suit  them,  and  they  pass  through  our  severe  winters 
with  little  or  no  injury,  though  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
mulch  them  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season 
with  half-decayed  leaves  or  manure,  which  serves  as  a 
protection  and  helps  to  fertilise  the  soil.  They  will 
well  repay  any  extra  attention  in  the  way  of  watering 
during  excessively  dry  seasons.  Seeds  sown  during 
July  will,  under  favourable  circumstances,  produce 
plants  for  flowering  the  following  year,  but  to  have  them 
in  perfection  from  two  to  three  years’  growth  is  needed. 
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Delphinium  nudicaule  merits  passing  notice  on 
account  of  its  singularity  of  colour — bright  orange-red. 
Its  advent  was  welcomed  as  a  glad  surprise,  and  high 
hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  prove  the  parent 
of  a  new  race  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridist,  but  so  far 
as  we  know  nothing  whatever  has  been  accomplished. 
If  it  could  be  procured,  a  scarlet  Le  Mastodon  would 
prove  one  of  the  most  startling  novelties  ever  produced 
by  cross-breeding.  D.  nudicaule,  whether  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  in  small  groups  in  the  flower  borders, 
is  always  attractive,  and  should  find  a  place  in  all 
collections  of  herbaceous  plants. —  JF.  B.  Gf. 

- ->3=o - 

LOBELIA,  KING  OF  THE  BLUES. 

Whether  named  King  of  the  Blues  or  Attraction, 
this  fine  variety  of  Lobelia  erinus — now  so  extensively 
used  for  bedding  purposes — has  a  perfect  right  to  such 
distinguishing  epithets.  We  noticed  a  large  quantity 
of  it  recently  at  the  “Home  for  Flowers,”  Swanley, 
Kent,  where  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  grow  a  con¬ 
siderable  stock  of  it  in  pots,  even  after  the  ordinary 
bedding  or  planting  out  has  been  completed.  The 
plant  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  mass  of  flowers,  and  judging  from  its  behaviour 
in  pots,  we  think  that  no  better  could  be  used  for  the 
decoration  of  balconies  or  the  window-sills  of  suburban 
or  even  town  houses,  where  nothing  in  the  way  of  blue 


flowers  succeeds  better  or  forms  a  more  brilliant  display 
along  with  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemum 
coronarium,  white  Marguerites,  and  other  market  stuff. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  independent  of  its  value  for 
bedding  purposes,  than  which  nothing  forms  a  more 
brilliant  blue  edging  to  beds  or  borders.  In  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  or,  rather,  at  the  base  of  the  lower  lip,  is 
a  large  pure  white  blotch,  which  is  brought  out  all  the 
more  prominently  by  the  intensity  of  the  blue  colour 
of  the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  white  spot  reminds  us 
of  that  on  the  corolla  of  Downingia  pulchella,  another 
beautiful  member  of  the  same  family,  but  only  an 
annual.  o3:<, _ 

THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  forty-fifth  anniversary  festival  of  the  above 
institution  was  held  at  The  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street, 
E.C.,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  when  a  large  company 
sat  down  to  dinner.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P., 
presided,  in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  the  Eight 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. ,  who  had  been 
announced  as  chairman  of  the  evening.  Grace  having 
been  sung,  the  chairman  announced  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  and  a  subsequent  telegram  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  he  would  refer  to  them  later 
on. 

The  chairman  next  proposed  “The  Queen,”  and 
alluded  in  touching  terms  to  the  great  sorrow  Her 
Majesty  had  lately  experienced.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  all  hoped  that  Her  Majesty’s  grandson  had  before 
him  a  long,  happy,  prosperous,  and  useful  career. 


The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  remarked  that,  not  only  was  His  Royal  Highness 
patron  of  the  institution,  as  was  his  illustrious  father, 
but  the  Duke  of  Connaught  not  very  long  ago  took 
the  chair  at  one  of  their  dinners.  It  was  their  hope 
that  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family  might  again 
occupy  a  similar  position. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bourne  next  proposed  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Reserve  Forces,  each  service  being  responded  to 
severally  by  Admiral  Field,  M. P.,  Major  Bolton,  and 
Major  Gole. 

The  chairman  upon  rising  to  propose  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “Success  and  Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,”  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  He  said  he  need  hardly  say  what  a  keen  sense 
of  disappointment  he  felt  when  he  heard  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  had  been  prevented 
by  illness  from  being  in  the  chair  that  evening.  He 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  many  speeches  on 
many  subjects  from  that  gentleman,  and  he  (the 
chairman)  was  bound  to  say  that  whatever  the  occasion 
and  whatever  the  subject,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been 
always  able  to  bring  to  the  subject  some  new  illustra¬ 
tion,  some  new  method  of  interesting  his  hearers  in 
what  he  was  speaking  about,  and  something  which 
recommended  what  he  said  to  the  judgment  of  those 


whom  he  was  addressing.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  also  a  telegram,  in  which 
he  said,  “Thanks  for  kind  expressions;  I  shall  be  happy 
to  come  some  other  night.”  He  was  sorry  that  the 
Committee  of  Management  had  not  been  able  to  find 
somebody  who  would  have  been  more  able  to  bring 
a  little  freshness  to  the  toast.  The  objects  of  the 
institution  were  well  known  to  everyone,  as  well  as  its 
claims,  but  in  looking  through  the  list  of  subscribers, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  found  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  friends  of  his  own  absent,  who  derived  a 
large  amount  of  pleasure  from  their  gardens,  and  he  felt 
sure  it  had  not  been  brought  to  their  notice  that  they 
ought  to  subscribe  to  the  institution.  The  institution 
did  not  do  anything  that  was  at  all  extravagant. 
What  did  it  do  ?  It  simply  gave  to  the  men  who 
were  pensioners  £20  a  year,  and  to  the  women  £16  ; 
surely  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  less  than 
that.  It  had  got  on  its  lists  a  very  considerable  number 
of  gardeners,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  it  was  enabled 
to  add  to  the  comforts  of  their  old  age,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  them.  The  average  age  of  the  pensioners 
he  found  was  seventy-four,  and  their  oldest  pensioner 
was  100  years  of  age  ;  therefore,  gardening  did  not 
appear  to  be  an  unhealthy  occupation.  The  number  of 
applications  was  larger  than  the  charity  was  able  to 
help.  The  total  expenditure  was  only  £2,250,  and 
when  he  recollected  the  enormous  interest  which  the 
people  of  this  country  took  in  gardening,  he  must  say 
it  was  a  reflection  upon  the  wealthier  people  of  the 
country  that  they  did  not  support  the  institution  more 
largely.  The  institution  had  made  it  a  rule  to  help  those 


who  helped  themselves,  and  that  preference  was  given  to 
those  who  had  been  on  the  books  of  the  society  fifteen 
clear  years  before  any  help  was  given  to  others.  A  lady 
had  once  asked  him  whether  he  thought  an  Orchid  was 
more  beautiful  than  a  Rose.  He  thought  the  proper 
course  to  take  in  such  a  case  was  to  show  them  the 
door  at  once,  because  he  did  not  think  they  could  take 
any  interest  in  any  form  of  gardening.  It  was  quite 
possible  to  take  an  interest  in  a  Rose  and  admire  an 
Orchid  at  the  same  time.  He  had  been  successful  in 
gaining  a  prize  at  a  show  for  twelve  Roses,  and  he  had 
also  gained  one  of  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Gold 
Medals,  the  only  fault  he  had  to  find  with  which  was 
that  it  was  so  small  he  could  hardly  see  it.  He  ventured 
to  think  that  they  ought  to  work  the  field  of  gardening, 
and  the  interest  the  people  took  in  their  gardens,  more 
largely  than  was  done,  in  the  interests  of  the  society. 
Possibly  at  no  period  of  the  history  of  the  society  was 
so  much  money  spent  upon  gardening  as  now. 
Therefore  he  thought  the  society  should  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  proprietors  of  gardens 
who  spent  large  sums  in  getting  pleasure  out  of 
their  gardens.  Gardeners  often  found  themselves  in 
a  position  of  having  very  little  for  their  declining  years, 
and  he  could  not  believe  that  people  who  got  enjoyment 
out  of  their  gardens  would  not  be  prepared  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  admirable  institution. 
(Cheers. )  He  did  not  think  that  he  need  detain  them 
any  further,  only  to  wish  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  been  present.  So  far  as  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  he  felt  he  should  occupy  the  position 
very  imperfectly.  (No,  no. )  He  coupled  with  the  toast 
the  names  of  Mr.  John  Lee,  who  had  only  missed  one 
dinner  out  of  forty-five,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitcli. 

Mr.  John  Lee,  in  response,  thanked  the  company  for 
the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they  had  received  his 
name,  and  went  on  to  say  that  they  owed  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  chairman  for  having  at  a  moment’s 
notice  consented  to  preside  that  evening,  and  to  those 
gentlemen  present  for  the  generous  support  they  had 
given  to  the  institution,  as  it  was  through  their 
generosity  that  it  had  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excellence  and  had  been  placed  on  a  solid  basis, 
which  he,  and  he  knew  they  all,  hoped  it  would  main¬ 
tain  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Harry  Veitch  also  responded,  and  having 
returned  thanks  for  the  hearty  reception  accorded  him, 
alluded,  as  treasurer,  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
institution,  which,  he  said,  was  managed  as  carefully  as 
it  was  possible  to  manage  any  institution.  He  would 
again  like  to  remind  them  that  the  interest  on  the 
money  subscribed  all  went  in  benefiting  their 
pensioners.  They  had  no  large  buildings  to  keep 
up,  and  no  expensive  staff  to  maintain,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  have  a  secretary,  whom  they  paid  as  little  as 
possible.  "With  that  one  exception,  the  whole  of  their 
money  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
given.  They  had  126  pensioners,  but  at  present  they 
had  only  one  election  a  year  ;  and  at  the  last 
election  they  were  obliged  to  omit  fifteen  unfortunate 
candidates  for  want  of  funds.  That  was  a  sad  thing 
for  either  men  or  women,  but  one  case  was  particularly 
sad,  as  in  that  instance  the  applicant  lost  by  only  nine 
votes  after  having  secured  700.  The  present  bad  times 
affected  gardeners  even  more  than  most  other  servants, 
as  they  were  the  first  to  be  discharged  in  times  of 
scarcity.  He  knew  of  cases  where  gardeners  had  been 
out  of  employment  for  three  and  four  years,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  spend  what  little  savings  they  had 
put  by  for  old  age.  This  society  tried  to  meet  those 
cases,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  they  made  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  go  as  far  as  they  possibly  could.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Unfortunately  for  the  society,  they  had  lost  50 
guineas  a  year  by  the  conversion  of  the  Three  Per  Cent 
Consols.  That  was  not,  however,  the  place  for  speak¬ 
ing  politics,  but  he  simply  wished  to  allude  to 
the  fact.  In  conclusion,  he  said  if  they  could  only 
see  the  tears  of  joy  in  the  eyes  of  recipients  they 
would  not  fail  to  continue  their  liberal  support  to  the 
institution. 

Dr.  Masters  proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman, 
who  briefly  responded,  and  then  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Cutler,  made  the  gratifying  announcement  that  the 
night’s  donations  amounted  to  1,000  guineas.  Their 
chairman  had  given  £10  10s.,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
list  amounted  to  £435,  while  quite  £200  had  been 
subscribed  by  gardeners  in  small  sums.  The  chairman 
then  proposed  the  health  of  “  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
Cutler,”  who  responded  amid  great  applause.  Mr. 
Tidswell  then  proposed  “The  Houses  of  Parliament,” 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  L.  W.  Lawson, 
M.P.  The  last  toast  was  that  of  “  The  Honorary 
Officers,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 
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The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Summer 
Show. 

Under  most  unfavourable  circumstances  indeed,  the 
summer— or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  tlie  Rose — 
sliow  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  28th 
ult.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  as  1  have  in  recent 
notes  in  The  Gardening  World  anticipated,  prevented 
many  would-be  exhibitors  from  putting  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  day  itself,  from  a  weather  point  of  view, 
had  a  very  deterrent  effect  on  visitors.  Had  the  show 
been  held  a  fortnight  later,  a  very  successful  display 
would  have  been  achieved.  As  it  was,  what  ought  to 
have  been  a  great  metropolitan  exhibition  may  be  said 
to  have  hardly  reached  the  limits  of  a  fairly  good 
provincial  show.  The  competition  among  private 
growers  was  on  a  very  restricted  scale  ;  but  taking  into 
account  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  contended  with, 
Captain  Riall  staged  a  fairly  good  twenty-four,  with 
which  he  was  first  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Close,  of  Windsor, 
Monkstown,  being  second  with  a  nice  lot.  Tor  twelve 
Roses,  Lady  Domville,  Heywood,  Queen’s  co. ,  was  first, 
and  Mrs.  Donnelly  second.  In  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Captain  Riall  was  again  first 
with  a  good  stand  ;  while  for  twelves  of  either  dark  or 
light  Roses  there  were  no  entries.  For  stands  of  twelve 
yellow  Roses,  one  variety,  George  McMaster,  Esq.,M.A., 
was  first,  and  Captain  Cusack,  Abbeville  House,  St. 
Dolough’s,  co.  Dublin,  was  second.  The  society’s  cup. 
offered  as  a  special  prize,  was  awarded  to  Captain  Riall 
for  his  stand  of  thirty-six  Roses,  containing  eighteen 
different  varieties. 

The  Nurserymen’s  Classes 
Are  easily  disposed  of,  as  only  one  put  in  an  appearance. 
This  was  Mr.  Hartland,  of  the  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork, 
and  his  success  in  staging  so  many  Roses  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  rare  foresight,  and,  no  doubt,  much  extra 
labour.  It  appears  that  the  Rose  blooms  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hartland  were  cut  from  plants  grown  in  situations 
where  they  were  well  sheltered  either  by  low  hedges  or 
walls,  and  possibly  where  temporary  covering  in  severe 
weather  could  be  given.  At  all  events  he  contrived  to 
stage  a  very  creditable  lot  of  Roses,  some  of  his  blooms 
being  of  fine  colour  and  substance,  so  that  his  stand  of 
forty-eight  containing  twelve  varieties  was  awarded  first 
prize,  and  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  the  Society’s 
Cup  was  also  given  to  the  same  exhibitor. 

Florists’  Flowers. 

Fuchsias  were  very  well  done,  some  splendidly  grown 
and  well-flowered  specimens  being  shown  by  Mr. 
Heatton,  gardener  to  George  McMaster,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Brookville,  Donnybrook,  and  Mr.  Hand,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Donnelly,  Auburn,  Malahide  ;  Mr.  Heatton  being 
awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Hand  the  second. 
For  want  of  competition  little  interest  could  be  taken 
in  the  Pelargoniums,  but  the  plants  staged  by  Mr. 
Coghlan,  gardener  to  Richard  Pim,  Esq.,  Stradbrooke 
Hall,  co.  Dublin,  who  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the 
two  classes,  were  fairly  well  grown  and  flowered.  For 
cut  blooms  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  the  Marchioness 
of  Headfort,  Headfort  House,  Kells,  offered  a  special 
prize,  and  in  this  competition  her  ladyship  came  in 
first  with  a  very  fine  collection,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tymons, 
Baskin  Hill,  Raheny,  being  second  with  another 
commendable  lot.  The  exotic  plants  staged,  included 
both  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  subjects,  and  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  L.  G.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Newstead, 
Black  Rock,  the  second  going  to  R.  Pim,  Esq.  The 
groups  were  composed  of  small  but  well-grown 
specimens,  and  do  not  call  for  special  notice. 

Fruits. 

The  competition  in  this  department  was  principally 
confined  to  the  Marchioness  of  Headfort  and  the  Earl 
of  Wicklow,  both  of  whom  exhibited  large  well-berried 
bunches  of  white  and  black  Grapes,  the  former  being 
first  for  white,  and  the  latter  for  black.  In  the  classes 
where  special  prizes  were  offered,  the  Marchioness  of 
Headfort’s  gardener,  Mr.  McLeod,  carried  off  the  two 
firsts  ;  Mr.  Tyler,  the  Earl  of  AVicklow’s  gardener, 
being  second.  One  of  these,  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal 
and  £1  added,  was  for  a  stand  of  six  bunches,  “  which 
shall  show  the  most  points  of  good  Grape  culture.” 
Another  special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Thornton,  fruit 
merchant  of  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  was  for  the  best 
six  bunches,  three  white  and  three  black,  and  this,  as 
stated  above,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  McLeod.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Melons,  Strawberries,  Cherries,  and 
Tomatos  were  very  good,  and  some  fine  examples  of 
Pine  Apples  were  shown  by  Mr.  Tyler. 


Mr.  Hartland’S  Begonias. 

From  the  Lough  Nurseries  came  a  remarkably  fine  lot 
of  seedling  Begonias.  These  comprised  many  fine 
forms  of  both  doubles  and  singles,  and  some  varieties 
of  the  former  were  very  much  admired.  This  stand 
was  not  intended  for  competition,  but  the  judges 
recommended  a  first  prize,  and  it  was  well  bestowed. 

A  New  Cucumber. 

Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Lady  Domville,  Heywood, 
Queen’s  co.,  exhibited  a  new  seedling  Cucumber, 
named  “Taylor’s  Model.”  The  specimens  were  very 
fine,  and  were  highly  commended  by  the  judges,  who 
also  recommended  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Messrs.  Henderson  &  Sons-  Collection  of 
Plants. 

From  their  nurseries  at  Templeogue,  co.  Dublin,  this 
firm  contributed,  not  for  competition,  a  splendid  lot  of 
variegated-foliaged  and  flowering  plants.  Their  stout 
and  vigorous  growth  gave  proof  that  the  Messrs. 
Henderson  have  a  high  standard  of  cultivation.  I  do 
not  think  anything  I  saw  exhibited  would  have 
suffered  by  postponing  the  show  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  things  in  point  of 
ripeness  would  have  been  benefited,  and  although  it 
would  have  been  a  departure  from  the  usual  routine 
adopted,  I  think  there  was  ample  reason  for  deferring 
the  show  to  a  more  advanced  date  where  there  was  so 
much  to  gain  as  regards  Roses. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Fete. 

This  annual  fete,  which  among  other  competitions 
includes  that  of  plants  and  flowers,  was  held  in  the 
spacious  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  at  Ballsbridge.  Considering  that  children 
were  cultivators  of  the  flowering  plants  shown,  I  must 
congratulate  the  managers  on  the  results  obtained, 
and  on  the  knowledge  of  plant-growing  displayed  by 
many  of  the  youthful  competitors.  This  is  another  of 
the  far-reaching  means  by  which  a  love  and  taste  for 
plants  can  be,  and  undoubtedly  is  being  gradually 
fostered  among  a  class  of  the  community  who  have  not 
hitherto  given  the  matter  any  practical  consideration. 
Such  displays  as  that  held  on  the  29th  ult.  cannot  fail 
to  bring  pleasure  and  knowledge  to  children  who  are 
brought  into  so  desirable  a  rivalry.  Besides  plants 
and  flowers,  competitions  were  instituted  in  drawing, 
modelling,  painting,  mechanics,  and  various  kinds  of 
fancy  work.  Many  prizes  were  awarded,  which,  of 
course,  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  stimulus  to 
future  efforts  at  improvement. 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  Gladiolus  is  too  tender  for 
planting  in  the  open,  and  requires  the  shelter  of  a  wall 
to  protect  it  from  early  frosts.  I  cannot  say  whether 
this  is  the  general  experience  of  those  who  have  tried 
it  in  the  open  ;  but  I  can  give  an  instance  that  came 
under  my  notice  lately  of  several  large  clumps  of  it  that 
had  been  planted  in  the  autumn,  and  in  a  well-exposed 
border.  The  display  of  white  blooms  made  by  the 
various  clumps  was  most  pleasing,  and  the  flowers  were 
very  desirable  for  cutting. 

Pyrethrum,  Mont  Blanc. 

This  plant  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  herbaceous 
border  subjects.  Recently  I  came  across  some  fine 
single  plants  of  it  on  a  border,  and  if  it  could  be  grown 
in  masses  as  dwarf  as  I  saw  it,  it  would  make  a  fine 
subject  for  beds.  The  flowers  were  somewhat  larger 
than  well-grown  quilled  Asters,  and  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed  for  cutting  purposes,  and  where  flowers  would 
be  required  to  do  duty  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
daresay  growers  will  soon  find  out  its  usejas  a  marketing 
subject,  when  it  may  be  expected  to  be  popularly 
appreciated. 

Asparagus  filifera. 

Being  of  the  same  type  of  character jjas  Asparagus 
plumosus  and  A.  p.  nana,  A.  filifera  is  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  those  two  handsome  plants.  When  treated 
to  a  stove  temperature,  as  I  saw  it  lately,  it  is  well 
worth  a  place  iu  any  collection. 

Rivinia  humilis. 

I  never  saw  this  plant  grown  to  greater  perfection 
than  when  trained  as  an  irregular  climber,  that  is, 
allowing  it  to  fiud  its  way  along  a  trellis,  merely  con¬ 
fining  the  more  rampant  growths  here  and  there  to 
prevent  it  breaking  away.  In  this  way  I  lately  saw  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  this  plant  treated.  It  was 
growing  in  the  cool  end  of  a  stove,  and  with  its 
beautiful  healthy  foliage,  and  stems  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  scarlet  berries,  it  looked  very  different  to 
the  plants  we  generally  see. 


Figs. 

Like  many  outdoor-flowering  and  fruiting  plants,  the 
dry  summer  of  last  year  appears  to  have  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  Figs.  Everywhere  I  have  seen 
them  this  season  the  trees  are  showing  fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  summer  proves  to 
be  fairly  dry  and  warm,  a  good  crop  may  he  expected 
to  ripen. 

Apples. 

For  the  guidance  of  intending-  planters  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  some  Apples  which  are  proving 
themselves  this  year  to  be  heavy  croppers.  They  are 
Galway  Pippin,  Warner’s  King,  Gladstone’s  Glory, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Lady  Henniker,  Irish  Peach,  Ecklin- 
ville,  Bess  Pool  and  Hawthornden.  Some  of  these 
were  trained  as  espaliers,  and  as  they  are  intended  for 
exhibition  next  autumn,  the  fruit  has  already  been 
considerably  thinned  out.  In  a  season  like  the  present, 
when  large  crops  of  fruit  are  set,  this  practice  of 
thinning  might  be  largely  extended  with  advantage, 
even  in  cases  where  exhibiting  the  fruit  is  not 
intended. —  W.  D. 
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NOTES  PROM  AMERICA. 

(  Continued  from  p.  663 ). 

Erastus  Cornixg’s,  Albany.  —  This  collection  of 
Orchids  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  America,  Mr.  Corning 
having  began  to  cultivate  them  some  years  ago.  It 
was  most  winterly  weather  when  I  paid  my  last  visit. 
In  fact  they  had  been  completely  snowed  up,  for  the 
memorable  blizzard  of  March  9th  reached  Albany  in 
full  force.  I  soon  found  Mr.  Gray,  however,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  collection  for  so  many  years,  and 
who,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  Goldring.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  great  enthusiast  in  his 
profession,  and  is  highly  respected  for  his  genial 
character  and  high  cultural  attainments. 

This  collection  contains  many  fine  novelties  and 
numbers  of  handsome  specimens,  especially  of  Cattleyas, 
Lfelias  and  Odontoglossums.  The  Cattleva  house  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  was  very  gay  with  hundreds  of 
expanded  flowers  of  the  Triame  section,  including  many 
beautiful  and  distinct  forms,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  here,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  almost  every  conceivable  form  and  variety  was 
represented,  and  by  fine  healthy-growing  plants.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Cypripediums,  for  here  are 
noble  specimens  of  the  old  favourite,  as  well  as  fine 
healthy  plants  of  the  newer  ones.  The  Cypripedium 
craze  is  contagious  in  the  States,  all  being  anxious  to 
add  to  their  collections.  In  Mr.  Coming’s  case  all  the 
novelties  are  added  as  they  make  their  appearance,  and 
both  Mr.  Goldring  and  Mr.  Gray  are  busy  hybridising. 

The  East  Indian  house  contains  fine  varieties  of 
Yandas,  Aerides  aud  SaCcolabiums,  also  a  fine  lot  of 
Dendrobes.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Phajus  tuberculosus 
growing  luxuriantly  and  flowering  very  freely — a  superb 
variety.  Odontoglossum  Roezlii  is  also  well  done,  and 
there  were  many  fine  plants  of  Phalrenopsis  in  flower. 
Mr.  Gray  has  been  fortunate  in  raising  many  seedlings 
of  these,  and  some  of  them  will  doubtless  render  a  good 
account  of  themselves  in  the  future.  Lycastes  are 
extensively  grown,  and  were  flowering  with  wondrous 
freedom.  I  noticed  also  some  grand  plants  of  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum,  which  vary  considerably. 

Cool  Orchids  are  a  great  feature  in  this  collection. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  is  grown  by  hundreds,  and  0. 
Pescatorei  and  0.  triumphans  by  the  dozen  ;  all  of  them 
were  pictures  of  health,  with  hundreds  of  spikes  open, 
and  many  more  to  follow.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
is  grown  here  at  the  warm  end  of  the  cool  house,  and  a 
more  healthy  lot  of  plants  I  have  never  met  with  in 
America.  "What  astonished  me  most  was  that  they 
were  actually  growing  as  described,  while  icicles  were 
hanging  over  their  heads  inside  the  house.  Here  they 
were,  however,  and  here  they  had  been  all  the  winter, 
and  they  were  perfectly  at  home.  Masdevallias  are 
well  done,  and  many  good  specimens  were  in  flower. 

In  addition  to  the  Orchids,  a  fine  collection  of 
stove  and  greenhouse,  foliage,  aud  flowering  plants, 
and  florists’  flowers  are  also  well  cared  for.  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  were  finely  done  and  well 
flowered.  The  vineries  contained  good  crops  of  fruit, 
and  the  Rose  house  was  throwing  enormous  quantities 
of  flowers,  which  are  used  extensively  for  decorative 
purposes.  At  some  future  time,  I  purpose  giving  a 
more  detailed  description  of  this  fine  place  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  valuable  plants  ;  but  should  the  reader  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Albany,  or  within  a  day’s  journey,  he 
should  not  fail  to  visit  Mr.  Coming’s  collection,  for  he 
will  be  well  repaid  for  his  trouble,  and  will  find  in 
Messrs.  Gray  &  Goldring  two  great  enthusiasts  in  their 
profession.  —A.  Outram, 


July  7,  1888. 
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A  CO-OPERATIVE  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

This  is  one  of  those  happy  thoughts  that  sprang  into 
vigorous  life  only  three  years  ago.  Not  a  few  have 
suspected  that  most  of  our  co-operative  enterprises  have 
had  an  almost  too  intense  utilitarian  ring  about 
them.  Probably  this  has  been  their  misfortune  rather 
than  their  fault.  Originating  as  most  of  them  did  in 
a  hand  to  hand,  if  not  a  life  and  death,  conflict  between 
capital  and  labour,  they  had  little  thought  and  less 
leisure  for  the  culture  of  the  humanities  or  the  pursuit 
of  beauty  as  an  antidote  to  individual  selfishness  or  a 
means  of  softening  down  the  sterner  features  of  mere 
utility.  Just  as  a  touch  of  nature  makes  all  mankind 
kin,  so  does  the  love  of  beauty  in  house  or  garden  lift 
us  to  higher  livelong  life  and  happiness.  Someone  has 
finely  said  that  beauty  is  more  useful  than  utility,  and 
probably  in  the  sense  of  purifying  life,  ennobling 
character,  and  enlarging  the  capacity  of  thought  and 
feeling,  it  is  so.  Assuredly  to  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  all  the  beautiful  sounds  and  sights  in  nature 
and  in  art — flowers,  fruits,  figures,  faces,  the  harmonies 
of  music,  the  s'weet  songs  of  birds,  the  sight  of  lake, 
river  and  sea,  paintings,  sculpture,  green  pastures, 
fields  of  golden  grain,  mountains,  vales,  and  finished 
gardens  and  landscapes,  is  a  higher  and  more  cultured 
phase  of  life  than  the  mere  buying  and  selling  or 
getting  gain.  There  is  little  fear  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  co-operative  societies  leaving  the 
latter  undone,  but  the  collar  might  be  greatly  eased, 
and  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or  the 
acquisition  of  the  most,  rendered  much  less  severe  were 
beauty  but  linked  with  utility  in  the  daily  strife  for 
daily  bread,  competency,  or  wealth.  Neither  is  there 
any  good  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so,  for  beauty 
is  plentiful  as  it  is  cheap,  and  easily  accessible.  It  is 
scattered  broadcast  with  prodigal  hand  over  earth,  sea, 
and  sky.  All  that  is  needed  for  its  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  are  eyes  to  see,  hands  to  grasp  and  hold 
firm,  and  cultured  heads  to  assess  the  worth  of  beauty, 
and  welcome  its  soothing  ennobling  influence  into  our 
hearts  and  homes. 

The  chief  practical  difficulty  in  this  higher  education 
of  the  masses  meets  us  on  the  threshold.  In  too  many 
cases  the  struggle  for  bare  life  is  so  severe  as  to  leave 
neither  time,  strength,  nor  desire  for  other  pursuits, 
hence  such  object  or  other  lessons  as  can  be  given  in  aid 
of  culture  must  be  given  on  the  spot.  The  learners, 
however  willing,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
to  convey  them  far  in  search  of  the  many  delectable 
mountains  of  culture  and  of  learning  which  nature  and 
art  provide  in  such  profusion  for  the  more  fortunate. 
But  the  culture  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  the 
pursuit  of  gardening,  are  pleasures  and  refining  pursuits 
almost  within  reach  of  all.  Once  such  pleasures  are 
tasted  they  are  seldom  or  never  relinquished.  Again 
and  again  such  tastes  and  touches  of  nature  as  make 
the  whole  world  kin  have  been  found  to  have  survived 
the  wreck  of  fortune  and  the  ruin  of  virtue.  The  tiny 
plant  or  flower  in  a  cracked  cup,  basin,  or  teapot, 
watered  it  may  be  with  many  salt  tears,  and  sanctified 
by  the  memories  of  a  dead  mother’s  love,  have  proved 
the  one  ray  of  hope  and  light  amid  the  surrounding 
darkness  and  misery.  Dr.  Guthrie’s  experience  in 
mission  work  among  the  slums  was  that  he  never 
feared  to  follow  the  lead  of  plants  and  flowers  ;  he  ever 
found  sufficient  humanity  to  ensure  his  safety  in  the 
presence  of  their  beauty  and  fragrance  ;  and  if  their 
powers  of  uplifting  and  Testraint  are  so  potent,  what 
shall  we  say  of  their  powers  of  refinement  and  culture  1 
Hence  the  superlative  importance  of  furnishing  every 
home  with  an  object  lesson,  a  work  of  love  in  the  form 
of  a  garden,  as  well  as  bringing  the  garden  into  the 
home  in  the  shape  of  tiny  greenhouses  and  window 
gardens. 

The  gardens  and  gardening  of  Nottingham  furnish 
excellent  examples  of  the  pleasures  and  profits — using 
both  words  in  the  widest  sense — arising  from  the  earnest 
and  intelligent  pursuit  of  horticulture  by  mechanics  and 
artisans  chiefly.  In  some  parts  of  Nottingham,  gardens 
are  almost  as  thick  as  bees,  and  societies  for  the 
stimulation  of  special  plants  and  flowers  are  almost  as 
plentiful  as  the  gardens.  Should  any  member  of  any 
of  the  numerous  co-operative  societies  who  have 
affiliated  themselves  to  hold  their  Great  National  Flower 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  18  th  of  next  month, 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  they  could  hardly  do 
better  than  go  to  Nottingham  and  see  for  themselves. 
Not  that  all  has  been  done  there  that  the  national 
associations  of  co-operative  societies  aim  at,  for  the 
latter  attempt  to  mould  vegetable  gardens  and  allotments 
on  principles  of  landscape  art,  so  as  to  link  grace  and 


beauty  with  profit  and  utility  in  a  sphere  where  they 
have  hardly  attempted  to  meet  before.  Besides,  by 
widening  the  area  of  competition,  deeper  and  keener 
interest  is  excited,  and  higher  results  are  reached. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  National  Co-operative 
Flower  Show  includes  vegetables,  fruit,  pot-plants, 
juvenile  classes,  plans  of  allotments,  designs,  farm 
produce,  miscellaneous,  and  special  awards  for  merit — • 
a  list  so  full  that  the  prizes  must  needs  bear  a  most 
liberal  proportion  to  the  blanks.  What,  indeed,  with 
specials,  extras,  and  certificates,  it  seems  almost 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  blanks,  for  the 
extra  prizes  in  books  alone  fill  three  well-packed  pages 
of  the  catalogue  ;  and  there  are  numerous  other  specials 
ranging  in  value  from  two  guineas  to  five  shillings. 
But  the  chief  good  of  such  flower  shows  spring  less  from 
the  prizes  than  the  healthy  stimulus  they  afford 
towards  augmenting  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  products  of  gardens  and  allotments. 
Those,  however,  who  would  win  prizes  must  study 
quality  before  quantity.  Uniformity  of  size  and 
quality  also  goes  a  long  way  towards  winning.  For 
example  —  a  dozen  Potatos,  Apples,  or  Onions,  as  like 
each  other  as  two  peas  and  all  good  alike,  will  win  a 
first  prize  in  a  canter,  whereas  a  dozen  that  might  scale 
more,  made  up  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  coarse  giants 
to  starveling  dwarfs,  would  not  and  could  not  be 
placed.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  flowers  and 
fruits.  Quality — and  uniformity  of  quality — runs  in 
and  wins  in  all  the  classes.  If  intending  exhibitors 
will  bear  this  in  mind  in  staging  their  products  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  18th  of  August,  they  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  labours  of  the  jurors,  and  powerfully  Help 
themselves  to  win  premier  prizes.  Novices  especially, 
can  seldom  resist  the  introduction  of  a  few  monsters 
into  their  exhibits,  and  these  monsters  prove  the  ill- 
placed  ballast  that  sink  their  prospect  of  success. 
Even,  all-round  lots,  not  sensational  mixtures,  are  the 
exhibits  justly  in  favour  with  experienced  and  impartial 
jurors.  But  win  or  lose,  no  one  can  take  part  in  this 
Great  National  Industrial  Flower  Show  without  having 
their  lives  made  the  richer  and  happier  in  consequence. 
To  carry  our  honours  humbly,  to  bear  defeat  bravely, 
is  no  small  part  in  the  higher  discipline  of  life,  and 
there  are  few  schools  in  which  such  lessons  are  so  well 
taught  as  in  the  great  horticultural  exhibitions  that 
spread  their  stimulating  and  refining,  culturing  and 
ennobling  influences  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
country.  — Agricultural  Economist. 
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ffOTES  FROM 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  night  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Robert  Morrison,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Milne, 
presiding.  Mr.  Bell,  Mortonhall,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Tomato,  in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  successively 
of  the  history,  the  botanical  order,  the  culture,  and 
the  uses  of  this  annual,  cultivated  at  one  time  solely 
for  ornament,  but  now  for  its  fruit,  which  many  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  luxury.  Regarding  the  history  of  the 
Tomato,  he  mentioned  that  it  was  a  native’ of  South 
America,  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1596,  a  year  before  the  Potato.  Going  on  to  speak 
of  its  culture,  Mr.  Bell  described  in  detail  the  treat¬ 
ment  under  which  it  could  be  most  successfully  reared. 
Of  the  two  classes  of  Tomatos — corrugated  and  smooth— 
the  first,  he  said,  were  perhaps  the  heaviest  croppers, 
and  were,  in  consequence,  more  largely  grown,  especially 
for  market  ;  whilst  the  second  certainly  looked  better, 
and,  besides  selling  more  readily,  got  the  preference  on 
the  exhibition  table.  He  questioned  whether  the 
yellow  varieties  would  ever  become  popular,  unless  it 
could  bo  proved,  as  some  contended,  that  they  were 
superior  in  quality  to  the  red  in  flavour.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Bell’s  paper,  frequent  reference  was  made  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  taste  for  Tomatos— an  acquired 
taste  it  was  admitted  to  be — had  grown  in  recent  years  ; 
and  one  gentleman  remarked  that  the  Tomato,  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable,  furnished 
the  most  notable  and  incontestable  proof  of  the  strides 
which  gardening  has  made  in  this  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  'Warriston  Nursery,  after¬ 
wards  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gorrie,  Mauldslie 
Castle,  on  “A  few  Stove  Plants  suitable  for  Table,  for 
Flowering,  and  for  other  purposes.”  In  his  com¬ 
munication  Mr.  Gorrie  mentioned  a  number  of  w’hat  he 
considered  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  our  stove 


plants,  and  described  the  treatment  which,  in  his 
experience,  he  had  found  the  most  productive  of  good 
results.  Some  little  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
this  paper  also.  Both  authors  were  cordially  thanked. 
Among  a  number  of  exhibits  on  the  table  was  a  seedling 
Strawberry,  named  John  Buskin,  for  which  Mr.  J. 
Fraser,  Annan,  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
(see  p.  716). 

Useful  Flowers  for  Exposed  Positions.— 

Some  four  years  ago  we  had  to  clear  a  piece  of  waste 
land  covered  with  all  kinds  of  obnoxious  weeds.  The 
position  was  cold,  the  soil  of  the  worst  description, 
while  the  subsoil  was  wet  and  often  flooded  during  the 
winter.  Cut  flowers  being  greatly  in  demand,  we 
resolved  to  make  an  herbaceous  garden,  and  also  to  get 
a  display  of  spring  flowers  in  this  untoward  position. 
Draining,  trenching  down  the  weeds  three  spits,  and 
thoroughly  manuring  was  the  preparation  for  the 
plants,  which  were  all  purchased  from  a  choice  stock, 
costing  a  deal  of  money.  They  were  arranged  and 
planted,  each  receiving  a  handful  or  two  of  rich  kindly 
soil  at  the  roots.  The  growth  of  all  was  immense,  and 
the  flowering  has  been  every  season  very  abundant 
throughout.  Among  those  which  have  done  specially 
well  are  Spirceas,  Delphiniums,  Asters,  Pyrethrums, 
Pjeonies,  Phloxes,  Tritomas  (this  one  has  taken  to 
flower  this  year  during  June  ;  the  kind  is  T.  uvaria), 
Liliums,  Dielytras,  Iberis  superba,  and  Iris  in  great 
variety  ;  while  many  Alpines  clothe  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Digging  is  not  attempted  among  the  plants,  but 
weeds  and  suckers  are  not  allowed  to  appear,  a  good 
hoeing  being  often  given.  At  the  present  time  (end  of 
June)  the  display  of  flowers  is  immense.  A  dressing  of 
clean  soil  put  over  the  surface  defies  drought,  and  such 
a  valuable  adjunct  for  supplying  cut  flowers  affords  the 
proprietors  great  pleasure,  especially  as  the  space  was 
at  one  time  considered  worthless  for  anything  except  a 
rubbish  heap. — Caledonian. 

Cabbage  Sowing.  — It  is  seldom  that  one  meets 
in  northern  gardens  with  two  cultivators  who  sow 
their  Cabbage  seed  at  the  same  period  for  supplying 
heads  ready  for  use  during  spring  and  early  summer  ; 
but  as  circumstances  change  the  character  of  crops  most 
seasons,  we  prefer  sowing  at  least  three  times,  and 
have,  of  course,  as  many  successions.  Kinds  of 
Cabbages  coming  in  weeks  after  each  other  removes,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  difficulty  ;  but  in  some  seasons — 
the  present  one  in  particular — they  go  to  seed,  and 
are  almost  worthless  before  they  can  be  used.  Some 
sorts  have  stood  much  better  than  others,  McEwan’s 
especially.  Those  sown  before  the  middle  of  July  have 
done  the  worst,  and  we  think  a  good  selection  of  sorts, 
made  and  sown  at  the  time  indicated,  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  greatest  success.  The  small  ones  are 
pricked  out  on  a  border,  and  lifted  for  planting  in  early 
spring.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  is  viewed  from 
opposite  aspects  by  many  ;  but  the  quality,  texture, 
and  position  of  the  land  must  be  duly  considered.  ¥e 
know  what  it  is  to  have  all  we  desired  from  planting 
the  Cabbage  crop  on  ground  after  Onions  were  cleared 
off,  using  a  pointed  iron  rod  to  make  holes  ;  but  we 
have  charge  of  land  at  present  on  which  it  would  be  an 
act  of  folly  to  plant  in  that  fashion,  yet  we  can  have 
excellent  produce  by  trenching  deeply  and  manuring 
heavily  for  Cabbages.  — Caledonian. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — "We  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  shrubs  (young  and  vigorous)  flowering  so  freely 
as  at  the  present  time — which  may  be  from  their 
making  an  excellent  growth  last  year — and  becoming 
well  ripened  at  an  early  period  of  autumn,  having  a 
long  rest  afterwards.  The  ripening  and  rest,  of  course, 
is  what  one  desires  most  when  flowers  or  fruit  on  any 
tree  are  wanted  ;  but  if  the  trees  have  suffered  by 
drought  during  the  previous  year,  they  become  so 
debilitated  that  they  cannot  “  bear  their  own  burdens  ” 
— support  fruits  or  flowers.  We  had  no  water  or  time 
to  help  these  shrubs,  and  many  of  them  are  on  ground 
almost  entirely  composed  of  gravel,  others  on  clay  land 
of  the  heaviest  nature  ;  all  were  well  mulched  at 
planting  time  with  bog  earth  and  well-rotted  manure,  and 
the  roots  have  grown  up  into  this  and  are  very  healthy. 
Standard  Thorns  (red,  pink  and  white),  Laburnums,  and 
others  towering  above  dwarf  shrubs,  kept  at  3  ft.  to 
5  ft.  high,  give  relief  and  a  striking  effect.  Rhododen¬ 
drons  (in  great  variety),  golden  and  white  Brooms, 
Cotoneasters,  and  many  others  make  the  undergrowth 
gay  ;  a  mixture  of  foliage  plants,  such  as  Retinospora, 
golden  Yews,  Aucubas,  golden  Spiraeas,  golden  Elders, 
round-leaved  Laurels  (a  splendid  hardy  shrub),  Por¬ 
tugal  Laurels,  Cupressus  (of  sorts),  &c.,  belted  with 
Berberis  and  St.  John’s  Wort,  make  a  most  pleasing 
picture.  —  Caledonian. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


New  Alpine  Auriculas. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of 
Stake  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  at  South 
Kensington,  some  very  promising  Alpine  Auriculas 
of  fine  quality,  and  to  one  of  them,  viz.,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded.  It  was  a  large,  smooth,  and  well-formed 
flower  of  the  Unique  type,  with  a  bold  and  solid  truss 
of  handsome  and  symmetrical  proportions.  When  at 
Manchester  at  Whitsuntide  I  had  the  pleasure  of  look¬ 
ing  over  Mr.  Barlow’s  collection  of  Alpiues,  and 
though  I  missed  them  when  at  their  best,  I  saw 
enough  to  impress  me  with  the  fact  that  he  had 
obtained  a  very  fine  strain.  In  obtaining  seed  he 
used  Unique,  Susie  Matthews,  Mrs.  Ball,  John  Ball, 
and  other  fine  varieties  ;  and  the  good  qualities  of  the 
parents  were  seen  in  their  offspring.  In  addition  to 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Beauty  of  Stakehill,  Bose  Wynne, 
and  Yioletta  are  very  fine  ;  the  last-named  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  white-centred  variety.  Charles  Needham  also 
promises  to  make  a  fine  addition  to  the  white-centred 
varieties ;  and  then  the  following  are  also  very  good 
indeed  :  Mrs.  Barlow,  Minnie,  and  Velvet  Pile — the 
latter  a  rich  black  self  Alpine.  Pink  Pearl  appears  to 
give  a  new  colour  among  Alpines  ;  the  ground  is  velvety 
maroon,  with  a  distinct  shading  of  pink — indeed,  it  is 
a  pink  Alpine.  Mr.  Barlow  must  be  congratulated 
upon  this  fine  break  in  Alpines.  Let  us  hope  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  good  form  in  London 
next  April. — R.  D. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The  multiplication  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  have 
done  much  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  culture  of  this  fine 
autumn  flower.  Now  in  order  to  have  good  blooms  up 
to  exhibition  form,  the  plants  must  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  they  should  be  standing 
in  the  open  ground.  The  plants  should  be  in  their 
blooming-pots,  that  is,  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  When  the  plants  are  stood  out-of-doors,  and 
hot  drying  weather  sets  in,  they  must  be  well  looked 
after  in  the  matter  of  watering,  for  if  they  are  allowed 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots  they  lose  their  leaves. 
Therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  up  to 
their  rims  in  soil,  or  in  cinder  ashes  or  coco-fibre,  or  if  a 
piece  of  ground  cannot  be  spared  for  plunging,  the  pots 
can  be  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  path,  and  mounds 
of  soil  raised  up  round  them— anything  that  tends  to 
keep  'the  pots  cool  and  moist  is  of  great  advantage. 
Some  soot  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  occasionally 
makes  a  good  fertiliser,  and  tends  to  keep  the  foliage 
vigorous,  and  of  a  good  colour.  In  the  long  summer 
days,  when  the  air  is  hot  and  dry  because  the  sun  is 
powerful,  the  plants  should  be  watered  at  least  three 
times  daily.  Good  growers  say  :  first,  early  in  the 
morning,  then  about  noon,  and  lastly  when  the  sun  has 
gone  down,  on  which  occasion  they  should  have  a 
plentiful  supply,  and  the  foliage  be  well  syringed  also. 
The  grower  should  guard  against  the  use  of  cold  water 
from  a  tap  or  pump,  but  employ  that  which  has  stood 
in  the  open  for  a  few  hours  with  the  sun  shining  upon 
it,  so  that  it  may  approximate  to  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. — R.  D. 

- — >X<— - 

TWO  FINE  BEGONIAS. 

The  public  generally  attach  most  value  to  the  largest- 
sized  flowers,  but  there  are  many  garden  subjects  the 
blooms  of  which  really  get  too  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant,  while  their  lasting  power  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  that  of  moderate-sized  ones.  In 
Begonia  Camellia  we  have  a  double  flower  of  refined 
appearance,  sufficiently  compact  to  be  appreciated,  and 
of  reasonable  size,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  illus¬ 
tration  on  p.  713.  It  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  while 
the  doubling  consists  of  broad,  flattened,  petaloid 
stamens,  which  regularly  overlap  one  another,  giving 
the  whole  flower  the  appearance  of  a  double  Camellia, 
and  rendering  the  name  an  appropriate  one.  There  is  a 
small  rosette  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  when  the 
bloom  is  getting  old  and  spent,  small  rosettes  make 
their  appearance  at  the  base  of  the  broad  segments, 
but  they  are  not  conspicuous  enough  to  damage  the 
regularity  of  the  flower.  We  should  prefer  moderate¬ 
sized  blooms  like  those  mentioned  in  preference  to  the 
unwieldy  heads  which  the  peduncles  are  unable  to 
support.  The  single  kind  illustrated  above — viz. ,  Rose 
Celeste— shows  an  approach  to  the  ideal  of  the  florist 
whose  object  is  to  obtain  flowers  of  regular  and  rounded 
outline.  The  two  inner  segments  are  certainly  smaller 


than  the  outer ;  but  they  serve  to  complete  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  flower,  which  is  of  a  charming  rich  rose- 
pink  colour. 

- ->x<- - 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FORCING. 

The  production  of  this  favourite  fruit  is  indispensable 
in  many  large  gardens  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
where  thousands  of  plants  are  annually  grown  for 
forcing  purposes,  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  branch  of 
fruit  culture  is  an  important  item  to  be  considered, 
arranged  for,  and  done.  Thus,  before  they  are  yet  out 
of  the  houses,  it  is  time  to  commence  operations  for 
securing  plants  for  forcing  next  season.  The  first  work 
to  be  performed  is  the  layering  of  the  runners.  These 
are  now  ready,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
them  done.  This  point  must  not  be  overlooked — viz., 
that  the  earlier  the  better,  so  that  the  plants  will  have 
time  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots  before  the  winter 
months  come  round,  thus  laying  up  a  store  of  strength 
and  vigour,  which  will  tend  to  success  in  forcing. 

For  layering,  some  use  32-sized  pots,  which  saves  the 
time  taken  up  with  potting  ;  but  60’s  are  far  preferable, 
and  the  results  give  greater  satisfaction.  Soil  composed 
of  loam,  with  -some  horse-droppings  from  an  old 
Mushroom  bed  put  through  an  inch  riddle  to  eject  the 
rough,  will  suit  them.  Let  the  pots  be  clean,  with  a 
few  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  a  little  soot  over  them. 


Bring  the  runners  together  as  much  as  possible,  so  as 
to  make  watering  easier.  Pinch  out  all  other  growths 
than  the  one  required,  and  peg  down  or  place  a  stone 
on  it,  to  render  it  secure.  In  about  three  weeks  time 
the  runners  will  have  made  plenty  of  roots,  when  they 
should  be  put  into  6-in.  pots,  which  are  large  enough  to 
fruit  them  in.  Clean  pots  must  be  used,  and  let  them 
be  crocked,  and  covered  with  leaves  and  soot  as  before. 
It  is  important  to  keep  the  drainage  clear  and  open,  so 
that  the  water  will  leave  the  plant  quickly,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  soilfrom  becoming  sour,  as  it  certainly  would 
do  otherwise.  Pot  firm,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
crown  is  elevated  a  little,  so  that  no  water  can  lodge 
round  the  base  to  cause  rot.  Stand  them  on  ashes  in  a 
position  where  they  will  have  full  exposure  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  to  thoroughly  ripen  them,  as  much  of  the 
after  success  depends  on  this  point. 

From  the  time  they  are  potted  to  the  time  for 
plunging,  watering  and  keeping  them  free  from  weeds  and 
runners  is  the  only  attention  required,  aud  the  former 
must  on  no  account  be  neglected.  When  sharp  frosts 
begin  to  come,  plunge  them  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  in 
ashes  as  close  as  possible,  or  as  some  do,  in  trenches, 
where  they  can  remain  until  the  time  for  forcing  comes 
round. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Strawberries  adapted  for 
forcing,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  grow  many,  four 
or  five  being  ample,  and  those  here  enumerated  can  be 


recommended  for  all  purposes,  classing  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come  in.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  La  Grosse  Sueree,  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton. — F.  R.  S. 

- ->I<- - 

GARDENING  AT  CHRISTCHURCH, 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

It  is  constantly  being  remarked  how  much  life  in  the 
colony  alters  a  Britisher,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
plants  introduced  into  the  colony.  The  first  thing  a 
gardener  does  when  settling  out  here  and  seeing  the 
rising  love  for  gardening,  is  to  get  over  the  prime  old 
favourites  and  new  plants  from  the  old  country.  The 
new  comers  often  treat  their  newly-arrived  treasures  as 
they  would  in  England,  but  the  older  hands  know 
that  great  modification  in  that  treatment  is  required  in 
many  cases  to  bring  the  plants  to  perfection  out  here. 
Some  things,  such  as  Pansies,  want  keeping  right  by 
careful  seeding  and  selection,  or  the  stock  goes  very 
rteedy,  while  others  require  a  constant  succession  to  be 
kept  up  by  propagation,  as  the  different  climate  has  a 
contrary  bearing  on  the  plants  in  many  ways.  In  all 
these  matters  we  have  to  work  our  own  sweet  will, 
without  the  aid  of  a  gardening  paper,  for  there  is  not 
one  of  any  description  published  in  the  colony ; 
therefore  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
cheap  and  practical  Gardening  World  is  greatly 


appreciated  by  gardeners  out  here,  and  its  practical 
hints  in  many  cases  are  of  inestimable  value  to  those 
who  know  how  to  convert  them  into  what  would  be 
the  best  imitation  in  New  Zealand,  which  is  not 
difficult  for  a  thinking  man.  I  could  give  you  many 
testimonials  for  good  service,  and  notably  with 
Lapageria  alba  and  tuberous  Begonias. — Oliver  Rev  ill, 
St.  Albans  Nursery,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

- ->X<- - 

THE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS  AT 

MONCREIFFE  HOUSE,  PERTH. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  and  beautiful  spots 
which  surround  this  fine  old  seat  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Moncreiffes’  perhaps  none  are  better  known  or 
more  admired  than  the  pleasure  grounds.  They  are  of 
an  extensive  and  varied  character,  and  present  to  the 
lover  of  the  natural  and  beautiful  a  most  interesting 
study.  Well-kept  walks  intersect  them  in  every 
direction,  here  and  there  meandering  into  some  shady 
sylvan  nook,  anon  bursting  forth  on  a  wide  expanse  of 
close-shaven  velvety  grass.  Nestling  at  the  southern 
base  of  Moncreiffe  Hill,  well  sheltered  from  the  east, 
and  for  the  most  part  possessing  good  rich  loam,  trees 
and  shrubs  in  great  variety  seem  admirably  suited 
and  thrive  luxuriantly.  Grand  old  trees,  many  of 
them  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  symmetrical  shrubs 
in  varied  assortment  present  during  the  spring  and 
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summer  months  a  bright  and  showy  picture,  gay  with 
blossoms  of  innumerable  shades,  toned  down  by  the 
fresh  green  foliage.  In  autumn  and  winter,  too,  fresh 
beauties  are  borne  ;  the  gorgeous  autumnal  tints  of  the 
falling  leaves  form  a  picture  of  no  mean  beauty,  and 
when  winter  comes  and  casts  its  mantel  of  snow  over 
tree  and  shrub  with  unsullied  purity,  it  makes  one 
almost  forget  the  outer  world,  and  imagine  oneself  in 
some  fairyland,  so  still  and  beautiful  is  all  around. 

In  this  brief  note  we  can  only  describe  a  few  of  the 
more  notable  trees  that  adorn  these  grounds,  amongst 
which  we  may  mention  a  symmetrical  specimen  of 
Picea  Nordmanniana,  nearly  40  ft.  high,  and  straight 
as  an  arrow.  This  tree  is  the  first  of  its  kind  which 
perfected  seed  in  Scotland,  and  from  which  Mr.  Bissett 
(who,  by  the  way,  has  had  the  oversight  at  Moncreiffe 
for  over  thirty  years)  has  raised  a  number  of  young 
trees,  none  of  which,  however,  resemble  the  parent. 
Sequoia  sempervirens,  close  on  50  ft.  high,  with  a 
stem  girthing  7  ft.,  is  in  luxuriant  health.  In  close 
proximity  to  this  is  a  fine  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  70  ft.  in 
height,  spread  of  branches  70  ft.,  and  girth  of  bole 
11  ft. — a  very  itnposing  tree,  especially  in  winter,  when 
the  branches  are  weighed  down  with  their  snowy 
burden.  A  number  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  planted 


in  1861,  now  averaging  from  24  ft.  to  34  ft.  high,  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  .grounds,  stiff  and  erect,  like 
huge  sentinels.  Abies  Albertiana,  planted  in  1869,  is 
now  bordering  on  40  ft. ,  its  pendulant  branches  drooping 
gracefully  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Abies  Menziesii, 
planted  eight  years  previous  to  the  last,  is  barely  30 
ft.  high,  showing  a  marked  difference  in  the  growth  of 
the  two  varieties.  Cupressus  thuyoides  viridis  is  here 
represented  by  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Scotland — a 
neat  symmetrical  tree,  between  35  ft.  and  40  ft.  in 
height.  Thujopsis  dolobrata,  T.  nutksensis,  T.  pisifera, 
Picea  Pinsapo,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Araucaria  im- 
bricata,  A.  Cunninghamii,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  &c., 
are  all  well  represented  by  healthy  thriving  specimens 
of  various  sizes.  Among  the  more  common  Coniferce — 
such  as  the  Spruce  and  Silver  Firs — huge  specimens 
upwards  of  ICO  ft.  high,  with  branches  spread  along 
the  turf  50  ft.  in  diameter,  and  with  trunks  girthing 
13  ft.  and  14  ft.,  are  quite  numerous. 

Deciduous  trees  have  also  been  very  judiciously 
planted,  and  many  grand  old  monarchs  are  pointed 
out.  A  fine  old  Horse  Chestnut  growing  about  200 
yards  from  the  house,  has  attained  to  a  height  of 
nearly  100  ft.,  while  the  bole  girths  20  ft.  6  ins.  ; 
many  of  the  branches  themselves  would  form  good 
sized  trees.  This  is  generally  accepted  to  be  the 


largest  Horse  Chestnut  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  Great 
Britain.  In  close  proximity  to  this  is  a  nice  Golden 
Oak,  which  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  forms  a  striking  and  conspicuous  object,  which 
is  seen  for  miles  around,  the  pale  creamy  colour  of  its 
foliage  readily  catching  the  eye.  Purple  Beeches,  too, 
have  been  largely  planted,  both  on  the  hill  and  the  low 
ground  with  telling  effect.  These  trees  vary  a  good 
deal  in  the  colour  of  their  foliage,  some  being  almost 
black,  others  again  having  more  of  a  coppery  tinge.  A 
fine  well-shaped  tree  growing  near  the  entrance  to  the 
flower  garden  has  a  spread  of  branches  220  ft.  in 
circumference.  A  peculiar  tree  of  the  Silver  Willow 
tribe  is  admired  by  every  one  who  visits  Moncreiffe. 
The  main  trunk,  which  measures  17  ft.  in  girth  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  19  ft.  at  5  ft.  up,  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  decay,  but  a  branch  which  rests  on  the 
ground  has  rooted,  and  is  now  bidding  fair  to  outrival 
the  parent,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  slender 
stem,  which  has  long  ceased  to  increase  in  size  between 
the  parent  tree  and  its  progeny.  A  Hickory  tree 
growing  quite  close  to  the  mansion,  is  probably  the 
finest  of  the  species  in  the  country.  It  has  a  clear 
stem  for  20  ft. ,  girthing  6  ft.  6  ins. 

Another  tree  rarely  met  with  in  Scotland,  the 


Maidenhair  Tree,  is  represented  by  a  healthy  plant 
trained  on  Mr.  Bissett’s  house.  It  annually  produces 
growths  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  which  are  highly 
prized  for  decorative  purposes.  A  large  specimen  of 
the  Tulip  Tree  is  also  much  admired,  especially  when 
laden  with  its  Tulip-like  inflorescence.  A  nice  little 
tree  of  the  Variegated  Oak  is  also  very  handsome,  the 
beautifully  variegated  leaves  being  very  useful  in 
autumn  for  decoration.  Walnuts  succeed  well,  and  in 
good  seasons  produce  quantities  of  nuts  which  are 
highly  prized  for  dessert. 

The  usual  collection  of  evergreen  and  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  Hollies,  Laurels,  Lilacs,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Weigelias,  Pdbes,  Berberis,  Osmanthus,  Vi¬ 
burnums,  Philadelphus,  etc.,  all  succeed  admirably 
here,  and  in  their  season  make  all  gay  with  blossom 
and  sweet  with  perfume.  In  a  secluded  corner,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  sombre  Yews,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  which  has  been  used  as  the  family  burying 
ground  since  1357.  In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that 
these  beautiful  grounds  are  generously  thrown  open  to 
the  public  once  a  week  by  the  noble  proprietor,  Sir 
Robert  Drummond  Moncreiffe,  Bart.,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  such  a  delightful  boon  is  highly  appreciated  by 
the  numerous  visitors,  who  year  after  year  enjoy  the 
privilege  thus  kindly  granted.  — Arbutus. 


HOLLYDALE  AND  ITS  TREES. 

The  Ailanto  or  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus  glandulosa) 
is  a  choice  and  desirable  object  for  any  lawn,  but  where 
it  is  shown  off  to  perfection  is  when  planted  in  front  of 
a  group  of  dark-foliaged  Pines,  such  as  the  Austrian  or 
Corsican.  This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  and 
certainly  the  handsomest  of  hardy  trees  with  pinnate 
foliage  in  cultivation,  and  succeeds  admirably, 
whether  planted  in  the  seaside  garden  or  where 
suojected  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  impure  town 
atmosphere.  The  leaves  in  young  and  vigorous-growing 
specimens  often  exceed  2  ft.  in  length,  and  are  then 
highly  ornamental,  and  so  distinct  from  any  other 
hardy  tree  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Flowers  are 
produced  freely  enough,  but  these  have  no  special 
fascination,  being  small  and  greenish,  and  arranged  in 
close  terminal  panicles. 

The  Hollydale  tree  is,  unfortunately,  badly  placed, 
it  having  been  planted  in  too  close  proximity  to  one  of 
the  out-buildings,  and  where  it  is  hemmed  in  and 
stunted  by  taller-growing  subjects.  For  all  this  it  has 
attained  to  respectable  dimensions,  being  42  ft.  in 
height  and  with  a  trunk  3J  ft.  in  girth  at  a  yard  up, 
and  a  spread  of  branches  covering  a  space  of  30  ft.  in 
diameter.  Another  smaller  but  vigorous-growing  tree 
of  the  same  occupies  a  favourable  position  in  one  of 
the  shrubberies. 

In  the  common  Plane  (Platanus  orientalis),  which 
is  well  represented  on  the  lawn,  we  have  a  valuable, 
fast-growing,  and  highly  ornamental  tree,  and  one  that 
has  been  found  to  withstand  the  evil  effects  of  a  smoke¬ 
laden  atmosphere  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of 
those  commonly  cultivated. 

The  lawn  specimen  just  referred  to  is  truly  a  noble 
object,  the  ramification  of  its  branches  being  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  one  generally  sees,  and  this  is  entirely 
owing  to  its  having  been  allowed  at  all  times  plenty 
of  room  for  its  perfect  development.  The  total  height 
is  78  ft.,  the  spread  of  branches  75  ft.,  while  the  stem 
girths  at  3  ft.  and  5  ft.  from  the  ground  11  ft.  5  ins. 
and  9  ft.  10  ins.  respectively.  It  contains  118  ft.  of 
timber.  This  is  the  true  London  Plane  (P.  orientalis 
acerifolia),  which  is  readily  enough  distinguished  from 
the  normal  plant  by  the  less  deeply  divided  leaves, 
and  this  again  from  the  American  Plane  (P.  oe- 
cidentalis),  with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded,  by 
the  many  fruits  (“  balls  ”)  that  are  attached  to  each 
peduncle,  the  fertile  catkins  of  P.  occidentalis  being 
usually  produced  singly. 

The  majestic  size  to  which  the  Oriental  Plane 
attains,  coupled  with  its  finely  cut  foliage  and 
adaptability  for  planting  even  under  circumstances 
that  would  prove  uncongenial  to  other  trees,  render  it  one 
of  great  value  for  afforesting  purposes  in  this  country. 

Intermingling  its  branches  with  those  of  the  latter, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  permanent  injury  to  either,  is  a 
clean-stemmed  and  far-branched  specimen  of  the 
common  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica),  and  which  at  1  yard 
from  the  ground  girths  11  ft.  8  ins.  The  branches 
form  a  shady  canopy  of  some  78  ft.  in  diameter,  while 
the  stem  rises  to  76  ft.  in  height. 

Of  the  Walnut  (Juglans  regia)  there  are  several  trees, 
the  largest  occupying  a  rather  conspicuous  position  on 
the  lawn  near  to  the  fountain.  It  is  a  clean  and  evenly- 
branched  specimen  of  72  ft.  in  height,  the  well-rounded 
bole  girthing  7  ft.  7  ins.  and  7  ft.  6  ins.  at  3  ft.  and 
5  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  Walnut  would  seem,  in 
judging  from  the  many  fine  specimens  I  have  noted,  to 
be  well  suited  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  part  of 
Kent.  Fruit  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  the  foliage 
is  clean  and  well-developed. 

The  Indian  Cedar  (Cedrus  deodara)  and  Bhotan  Pine 
(P.  excelsa)  grow  side  by  side  in  one  of  the  shrubberies, 
both  being  trees  of  great  beauty,  and,  when  suitably 
placed,  of  rapid  growth.  The  Bhotan  Pine  is  well  suited 
for  lawn  or  park  decoration,  but  as  a  timber  tree  it  is 
far  behind  its  nearally,  P.  Strobus,  or  Lord  Weymouth’s 
Pine.  In  the  light  silvery  foliage  one  finds  much  to 
admire  ;  but  when  bedraggled  with  rain,  few  trees 
present  a  more  miserable  appearance  than  does  that 
under  consideration.  It  is  53  ft.  in  height,  and  with 
a  fairly  proportionate  stem,  which  girths  4  ft.  2  ins.  at 
a  yard  from  the  ground.  The  Indian  Cedar  looks  the 
essence  of  health,  the  bright  silvery  sprays  of  foliage 
rendering  this  one  of  our  choicest  coniferous  subjects. 
For  associating  with  the  Yew,  Holly,  or  Austrian  Pine 
it  is  peculiarly  well  suited,  the  easy,  drooping,  and 
light-coloured  sprays  of  the  one  offering  such  a  rich 
contrast  to  the  sombre,  somewhat  stiffly-arranged  foliage 
of  the  others.  The  tree  under  notice  is  a  perfect 
specimen,  51  ft.  in  height,  the  long  and  lithe  branches 
covering  a  ground-surface  of  33  ft.  in  diameter. 
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The  Highland  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  does  fairly  well 
on  the  usually  dry  soil  of  this  part  of  Kent,  but  attains 
to  largest  dimensions  where  a  quantity  of  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  is  incorporated  with  the  chalk  or 
gravel.  There  are  two  beautiful,  though  formal, 
clumps  in  the  grounds  at  Hollydale,  one  near  the  top 
of  the  larger  lake,  consisting  of  six  trees  planted  in  the 
shape  of  an  oval,  the  longest  diameter  being  33  ft. ,  and 
the  shortest  18  ft.  The  trees  are  planted  at  9  ft.  apart ; 
their  average  height  is  62  ft.,  and  the  stem-girth  at  a 
yard  from  the  ground  6  ft. 

The  other  clump  stands  in  almost  the  centre  of  the 
same  park  as  that  just  recorded,  and  consists  of  eight 
trees  planted  in  form  of  a  heart  and  at  9  ft.  apart.  In 
this  the  trees  are  about  55  ft.  in  height,  and  with  stems 
girthing  on  an  average  4  ft.  at  a  yard  from  the  ground 
level.  The  length  of  the  clump  is  38  ft.,  and  the  width 
at  the  widest  part  21  ft. 

IVhat  surprises  one  most  is  how  uniform  of  growth 
are  the  trees,  for  even  after  a  full  half  century  the 
formal  method  of  planting  is  quite  discernible. 

Of  the  common  Yew  (Taxus  baccata)  there  are 
several  stately  and  far-spreading  specimens,  particularly 
near  the  lake  opposite  Keston  Lodge.  One  of  these 
has  a  gnarled  and  distorted  stem,  which  at  a  yard  from 
the  ground  measures  8  ft.  8  ins.  in  girth.  The  branch- 
spread  is  unusually  wide  in  proportion  to  the  height, 
and  the  foliage  full  and  healthy,  thus  clearly  pointing 
out  that  both  site  and  soil  are  suitable  in  every  way 
for  its  wants.  Hot  a  score  of  yards  from  this  tree  may 
be  seen  one  of  the  Holly,  the  proportions  of  which  far 
exceed  the  generality  of  those  usually  seen  in  our 
parks  and  grounds.  The  clean  and  well-formed  stem 
girths  7  ft.  4  ins.  at  breast  high,  and  rises  to  45  ft.  in 
height.  As  would  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  this 
place,  the  Holly  is  fairly  abundant ;  indeed,  turn  in 
what  direction  you  will,  this  favourite  English  ever¬ 
green  confronts  you  with  its  bright  glossy  foliage, 
which  is  so  well  fitted  for  imparting  a  bit  of  green  to 
our  winter  landscape.  Judging  from  the  numerous 
patriarchal  remnants  of  stems,  the  Holly  must  at  all 
times  have  been  abundant  at  Hollydale,  the  gravelly 
loam  being  peculiarly  well  suited  for  its  perfect  de¬ 
velopment.  Another  nearly  allied  tree — allied  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  its  evergreen  foliage  is  concerned — is 
the  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex;,  and  of  which  there 
are  some  handsome  though  not  unusually  large  speci¬ 
mens  scattered  over  the  grounds  and  throughout  the 
woods.  This  is  a  capital  tree  for  planting  in  exposed 
situations,  and  does  fairly  well  when  shaded  by  other 
taller-growing  deciduous  subjects. 

The  Silver  Fir  (Abies  pectinata)  can  hardly  be  relied 
upon  as  a  suitable  tree  for  planting  on  the  Kentish 
downs,  for  although  in  a  few  favourable  situations  it 
attains  to  large  dimensions,  yet  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  it  dies  olf  prematurely  before  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  effected.  There  are  two  large  landmark¬ 
like  specimens  in  one  of  the  Hollydale  parks,  but  these, 
although  fully  80  ft.  in  height,  are  unfortunately 
showing  signs  of  distress,  as  are  most  of  the  others  all 
over  the  Holwood  property. — A.  I).  Webster. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden, 

- - 

CUCUMBERS  AND  VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

As  soon  as  Cucumbers  in  frames  have  filled  the  latter 
or  nearly  so,  ventilate  more  freely,  so  as  to  induce  a 
sturdy  habit  of  growth,  and  give  substance  or  firmness 
to  the  leaves.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  see  that  a 
moist-growing  atmosphere  is  maintained  during  warm 
and  dry  weather.  This  can  of  course  be  kept  up  by 
giving  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  an  abundance 
of  water,  and  by  syringing  morning  and  evening  on 
bright  days.  TThen  fruits  commence  to  be  formed, 
give  an  occasional  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure,  which 
will  greatly  assist  the  plants  in  the  production  of  a 
good  crop.  Unshapely  or  otherwise  useless  fruits  may 
be  at  once  removed,  to  enable  the  others  to  be  brought 
to  perfection.  Peg  down  Vegetable  Marrows  so  that 
they  may  root  in  the  soil,  thus  giving  the  stems  a  fresh 
impetus  by  drawing  nourishment  from  different  sources, 
and  truly  occupying  the  ground.  By  training  or 
laying  the  primary  stems  in  particular  directions  the 
ground  may  be  covered  in  less  time  than  if  simply  left 
to  their  own  resources.  "Water  well  in  dry  weather. 

Tomatos. 

In  the  open  ground  where  Tomatos  require  to  be 
trained  to  stakes,  the  energies  of  the  plant  should  be 
directed  to  the  production  of  a  crop  on  the  primary 


stems.  "With  this  object  in  view  cut  away  all 
laterals  that  generally  spring  up  abundantly  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem.  In  staking,  make  sure  that 
the  support  will  be  strong  enough  to  carry  a  crop 
without  being  borne  down  in  rough  weather.  On  walls 
in  well-exposed  sunny  positions  the  fruit  will  ripen 
earlier,  and  two  stems  may  be  allowed  on  a  plant, 
provided  there  is  plenty  of  space  without  unduly 
crowding  the  foliage.  Assist  with  liquid  manure  when 
the  fruits  are  swelling. 

Cabbage  eop.  Autumn  Planting. 

In  late  districts  it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  earlier  by  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  than  in  the  more  southern  counties, 
where  the  sowing  may  be  made  in  the  last  week  of  the 
month.  In  order  that  the  plants  may  get  strong 
before  cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  their  growth,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  during  the  second  week.  Should 
they  germinate  freely  and  come  up  crowded  in  places, 
thin  out  the  weakest,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious  than 
to  allow  the  seedlings  to  become  drawn  and  spindly 
before  being  planted  out.  Net  from  birds  in  districts 
very  much  troubled  by  those  unwelcome  visitors, 
amongst  which  the  house  sparrow  is  one  of  the  worst, 
being  particularly  annoying  during  dry  weather, 
and  in  times  of  scarcity. 

Herbs. 

As  these  make  their  growth  and  commence  to  bloom, 
they  may  be  cut  and  hung  up  or  placed  in  some 
position  to  dry,  where  the  sun  cannot  bake  or  render 
them  brittle  and  easily  rubbed  to  dust  by  unduly 
hastening  the  process.  Neither  should  they  be  exposed 
to  rain  during  the  drying,  otherwise  the  quality  will  be 
much  deteriorated.  This  applies  to  Mint,  Sage,  Eue, 
Marjoram,  Thyme,  "Wormwood  and  other  aromatic 
subjects  which  have  been  grown  in  cottage  gardens,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  great,  from  time  immemorial.  The 
tendency  is  in  these  days  to  neglect  such  good  and 
useful  old  things. 

Late  Planting  in  Borders. 

After  the  usual  bedding  out  has  been  accomplished 
there  is  generally  a  surplus  of  material  which  may  as  well 
be  devoted  to  a  useful  purpose.  Vacancies  generally 
exist  in  the  herbaceous  borders  proper,  in  mixed 
borders  alongside  of  walks  or  in  front  of  shrubbery 
borders.  The  modern  practice  adopted  at  some  places 
of  planting  the  shrubs  thinly,  with  the  strictly  dwarf 
ones  in  front,  is  much  to  be  commended,  as  it  affords 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  various  subjects  from 
time  to  time,  and  of  keeping  up  a  display  from  the 
earliest  plants  that  flower  in  spring — such  as  Lenten 
Roses,  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses — till  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  perennial  Asters  are  killed  down  by 
severe  weather,  when  Christmas  Roses  again  assume 
the  leading  position.  At  the  present  time  the  gaps 
that  exist  may  be  filled  up  with  Stocks,  China  Asters, 
seedling  single  or  other  Dahlias, .Marigolds,  Sunflowers, 
Zinnias,  and,  in  fact,  anything  that  may  have  been 
left  over  after  bedding  has  been  completed,  and  which 
is  not  required  to  be  kept  in  store  pots. 

Saving  Seeds  of  Canterbury  Bells  and  Poppies. 
The  many  beautiful  varieties  of  Papaver  nudicaule, 
P.  umbrosum  and  others,  of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
preserve  seeds,  should  be  closely  looked  after  as  they 
ripen,  to  prevent  them  from  being  scattered  about  by 
wind.  The  capsules  ripen  quickly  and  then  open,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  collect  seeds  at  various  times, 
otherwise  they  get  lost.  A  sowing  of  P.  umbrosum 
may  be  made  immediately,  and  the  plants  will  get 
established  before  winter  and  flower  early  next  summer. 
The  Canterbury  Bell  (Campanula  media)  is  now  in  full 
flower,  and  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  note  all 
the  best  varieties,  at  the  same  time  marking  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  colours  for  the  purpose  of  seed  saving. 

Antirrhinums. 

The  varieties  of  Antirrhinum  majus  have  now  become 
so  plentiful  in  cultivation  that  few  take  the  trouble  of 
growing  named  sorts,  but  trust  to  seeds  of  a  good 
strain  for  getting  all  they  want.  This  method  of 
raising  them  always  results  in  the  production  of  a  great 
mass  of  rubbish,  and  in  small  gardens  space  cannot 
profitably  be  occupied  in  this  way,  especially  knowing 
that  the  very  best  varieties  only  can  be  grown  with  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  trouble  from  year  to 
year.  This  is  effected  by  propagation  from  cuttings  of 
the  best  that  make  their  appearance  in  the  seed  beds, 
after  which  all  the  others  may  be  discarded  in  autumn 
when  they  have  done  flowering,  and  the  cuttings  only 
retained.  Seed  saving  from  the  best  varieties  may  also 
be  done  with  the  view  of  selecting  improved  kinds. 
The  cuttings  may  be  inserted  round  the  sides  of  5-in. 


pots  in  a  light  sandy  compost,  and  stood  under  hand- 
lights  till  they  take  root,  after  which  they  may  be 
gradually  hardened  off,  and  stood  out  in  the  open  to 
ripen  their  wood,  when  they  will  keep  much  better  in 
cold  frames  during  the  winter. 

Pelargoniums.  — The  earliest  batches  of  the  show, 
fancy,  and  regal  or  decorative  types  are  now  out  of 
flower  or  soon  will  be  so,  and  when  this  has  happened 
stand  them  out  of  doors  in  the  full  sun  till  they  get 
partly  dried  up,  when  they  should’be  cut  down  within 
a  bud  or  two  of  the  base.  During  rainy  times  the  pots 
may  be  placed  on  their  sides  to  prevent  the  soil 
getting  wet.  The  cutting  down  should  be  effected 
when  the  plants  have  parted  with  their  moisture  to 
some  extent,  and  they  should  be  re-potted  after  the 
buds  again  begin  to  push. 

- ->X<- - 

PLANTS  OP  GRACEFUL  HABIT. 

{Concluded,  from  p.  696.) 

Brexia  chrysophylla. 

This  is  a  plant  rarely  seen  in  collections  at  the  present 
day,  but  in  a  small  state  it  is  a  very  useful  decorative 
plant,  possessing  an  erect-growing  habit,  with  strap-like 
leaves,  slightly  toothed  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  The 
plant  may  be  grown  to  a  very  considerable  height,  and 
still  maintain  its  foliage  to  the  base  of  the  stem. 
Should  it  lose  its  bottom  leaves,  the  top  may  be  taken 
off  and  placed  in  a  strong  close  heat  to  root  ;  or  if  time 
can  be  allowed,  the  side  shoots — that  afterwards  will 
break  up— if  taken  off  with  a  heel  to  them,  root  much 
quicker.  In  a  small  condition,  when  about  12  ins.  to 
18  ins.  high,  it  makes  a  good  table  plant  for  decoration, 
and,  perhaps,  this  size  is  the  most  useful  at  which  to 
have  the  plant.  It  requires  a  good  stove  temperature 
to  grow  it  to  perfection,  but  plants  when  they  attain 
the  height  of  over  18  ins.  may  be  graduaUy  inured  to 
a  conservatory  temperature  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  of  the  year,  after  which  time  it  must 
be  put  into  warmer  quarters,  or  it  will  be  likely  to  die 
from  cold. 

CoSSIGNIA  BORBONICA. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  stove  shrub,  with  ornamental 
pinnate  foliage  of  a  dark  green  scabrous  appearance, 
distinctly  marked  with  bright  orange-yellow  veins. 
It  is  a  handsome  plant,  with  a  good  habit,  but  requires 
very  careful  attention  in  its  management.  Its  drainage 
must  be  perfect,  to  carry  off  the  water  quickly  from  its 
roots  ;  but  at  no  time  must  it  suffer  from  either  too 
little  or  too  much  moisture — in  fact,  it  delights  in  an 
abundance  of  water,  provided  it  can  be  carried  quickly 
away  from  its  roots.  A  soil  composed  chiefly  of  good 
fibry  loam,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand,  suits 
it  admirably.  It  is  not  one  of  the  best  plants  to  pro¬ 
pagate  ;  but  cuttings  inserted  in  a  very  strong  heat,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  may  be  induced  to  root  in 
time.  This  matter  causes  the  plant  to  be  scarce  and 
not  often  seen,  except  in  very  good  collections.  It  is 
a  subject  deserving  of  the  highest  cultivation,  and  will 
impart  a  fine  contrast  amongst  other  plants  of  a  similar 
character. 

Pandanus. 

Pandanus  of  sorts  are  a  grand  class  of  plants  where 
room  can  be  given  to  their  cultivation,  but  in  most 
cases  they  may  be  had  in  a  small  condition  for  a  time, 
and  when  grown  out  of  bounds  for  the  use  of  a  small 
stove  or  for  decorative  use,  they  can  be  utilised  in  the 
conservatory  during  the  summer  months  till  the 
approach  of  the  winter,  when  they  will  invariably  die 
from  the  cool  temperature  they  will  experience  in  such 
a  structure. 

P.  graminrefolius  is  one  of  the  most  compact  of  the 
genus,  and  is  a  very  elegant  little  plant  in  any 
condition,  from  the  cutting  pot  upwards.  It  has  narrow- 
toothed  leaves,  gracefully  recurved,  and  extremely 
dwarf  in  habit  ;  the  foliage  is  produced  in  abundance, 
thus  giving  the  plant  a  very  dense  and  compact 
appearance.  It  roots  freely  from  side  shoots  taken  off 
with  a  heel,  and  the  cutting  will  soon  establish  itself  if 
placed  in  a  sharp  bottom  heat,  but  need  not  have  a 
bell-glass  put  over  it. 

P.  utilis  is  a  very  pretty  and  elegant  plant  in  a  small 
state,  and  is  very  effective  and  ornamental  when  in 
that  condition.  It  also  makes  an  admirable  decorative 
plant  either  for  rooms  or  for  mixing  with  other  subjects 
before  it  becomes  too  large,  and  being  readily  obtainable 
from  seed,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
a  stock  of  it  in  a  useful  size,  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
dispensed  with  as  they  become  too  large. 

P.  Veitchii  is  a  fine  variegated  form,  and  when  well 
coloured  is  a  very  distinct  and  striking  ornamental 
plant,  with  a  graceful  habit  combined.  Its  variegation 
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is  so  pure  and  distinct  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
confounding  it  with  P.  javanicus  variegatus,  hut  it  has 
an  occasional  bad  habit  of  running  out  quite  green. 
"When  it  does  this  it  may  as  well  he  thrown  away,  for 
it  will  never  come  back  to  its  variegated  form. 
Evidently  the  best  way  to  maintain  it  pure  is  to  select 
cuttings  from  a  good  variegated  form,  placing  them 
singly  into  small  pots  in  a  rather  poor  sandy  loam, 
and  keeping  the  plants  in  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  best  variegated  kinds  do  not  grow  so  quickly  as 
the  semi-variegated  species,  but  for  richness  of  char¬ 
acter  they  amply  repay  a  little  time  and  labour 
expended  upon  them  to  maintain  the  good  variegation 
intact,  which  will  impart  to  a  collection  of  plants  a 
very  distinct  and  unique  appearance. 

P.  javanicus  variegatus  is  a  narrower-leaved  form  than 
the  above,  generally  with  a  good  white  variegation  and 
graceful  habit,  but  the  principal  drawback  to  its 
general  culture  is  the  vast  number  of  spines  it  produces 
on  the  foliage,  and  which  are  not  very  pleasant  to  come 
in  contact  with.  For  effect  it  has  a  good  appearance 
in  large  plants,  hut  I  should  not  recommend  its  general 
cultivation  where  P.  Yeitchii  can  be  kept  of  a  good 
colour. 

Paullinia  thalictiiifolia. 

This  handsome  stove  climber  or  trailer  produces  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  the  frond  of  a  Maidenhair  Fern. 
Its  foliage  when  young  has  a  distinct  rosy  tint  which 
gradually  changes  to  a  dark  green.  The  foliage 
produced  in  abundance  on  well-grown  plants,  and  after 
it  has  attained  maturity  it  may  he  utilised  for  cutting 
purposes  to  mix  with  cut  flowers,  &c.  It  may  he  used 
in  various  ways  in  the  decoration  of  the  stove,  by 
growing  it  as  a  trellis  plant  or  by  suspending  it  from 
baskets,  when  it  shows  its  elegant  foliage  to  perfection, 
or  it  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  clinging  to  a 
damp  warm  wall  in  a  stove,  in  which  position  I  think 
it  seems  to  revel  and  show  itself  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  the  wall  be  a  slimy  one  and  plenty  of 
heat  is  kept  up  this  plant  will  cling  to  it  like  Ivy,  or  as 
Ficus  repens  will  do  on  a  warm  slimy  wall,  and  I  am 
sure  the  elegant  foliage  of  the  Paullinia  is  to  he  preferred 
to  that  of  the  former.  A  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  will 
suit  admirably  in  which  to  pot  the  plant,  and  if 
growing  vigorously  it  will  bear  potting  several  times 
during  its  growing  period — that  is,  the  summer  season — 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  young  plants. 

It  roots  freely  from  cuttings,  and  a  batch  put  in  any 
time  during  the  early  autumn  will  generally  root  and 
make  nice  little  subjects  for  winter  decoration,  or  for 
running  up  into  small  table  plants  in  the  following 
spring,  provided  a  neat  stake  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot  by  which  to  support  its  thin  stem. 

Reedia  gladcescexs. 

This  makes  a  very  handsome  little  decorative  plant,  the 
peculiar  tint  on  the  pinnate  foliage  rendering  it  very 
conspicuous.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  bears 
its  numerous  flowers  also  causes  it  to  be  a  very  attractive 
object  to  many  not  particularly  interested  in  plant 
growing.  The  flowers  being  produced  from  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  foliage,  and  in  large  quantities,  it  soon 
becomes  leggy  in  appearance,  and  consequently  often 
requires  cutting  down  and  the  tops  struck  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  nice  usable  plants. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  general  use  of  this  subject 
as  a  table  plant  is  that  it  closes  its  foliage  during  the 
evening,  and  often  in  dark  or  rainy  weather,  more 
especially  if  a  good  stove  heat  be  not  kept  up  where  the 
plant  is  growing.  Any  ordinary  compost  suits  it,  and 
an  abundance  of  water  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  in 
a  healthy  condition,  more  especially  after  the  pots  have 
become  full  of  roots. 

Rhopalas. 

These  are  very  elegant-foliaged  plants,  bearing  pinnate 
leaves  that  may  be  described  as  falcate.  They  grow 
rapidly  in  a  stove,  and  may  he  rooted  from  cuttings 
placed  in  a  good  bottom  heat.  In  a  small  state  they 
are  very  handsome  as  decorative  plants,  and  are  well 
deserving  of  a  place  amongst  a  general  collection. 

Teeminalia  elegans. 

A  nice  plant  in  a  small  state,  its  tri-lohed  foliage  being 
distinctly  marked  with  veins  of  a  rich  rosy  carmine 
colour,  showing  very  conspicuously  on  the  glaucous 
green  of  the  narrow  leaf.  It  is  an  erect-growing  plant, 
somewhat  resembling  an  Aralia,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  a  strong  heat.  It  is  not  a  free-rooting 
plant  at  the  best  of  times,  therefore  care  must  he 
taken  that  the  drainage  is  ample,  or  it  will  soon  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  a  sour  compost.  Peat  and  loam  in 
equal  parts  suit  it  very  well,  but  be  sure  the  compost 
is  rough  and  porous  enough  for  its  roots  to  penetrate 


freely,  or  it  will  soon  become  a  miserable  object,  and 
very  probably  be  not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  back  to  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

Xylophyllas. 

"With  this  handsome  class  of  pinnate-foliaged  stove 
shrubs,  I  will  close  these  remarks,  having  enumerated 
sufficient  variety  from  which  a  good  selection  may  be 
made,  in  forms  of  ornamental  and  graceful  habited 
plants,  and  which,  by  good  cultivation,  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth  of  a  collection  of  stove  plants. —  IV.  G. 

- - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Digitalis  obscuea. 

This  is  an  interesting  species  of  Foxglove,  somewhat 
resembling  a  Pentstemon  in  growth.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  pointed,  rather  fleshy,  and  glabrous.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  D.  purpurea,  light  yellow, 
shaded  and  striped  with  a  brown  tint.  On  a  warm 
border  or  sheltered  part  of  the  rock  garden  it  forms  an 
attractive  plant,  the  colouring  of  the  flowers  being  soft 
and  pleasing,  whilst  the  glossy  dark  green  leaves  give 
it  a  character  distinct  from  the  rough  leaves  and  more 
robust  growth  of  our  indigenous  species.  On  heavy 
soil  this  plant  is  by  no  means  hardy  ;  but  when  planted 
on  that  which  is  well  drained  and  in  a  fairly  protected 
position,  it  will  live  out  our  ordinary  winters. 

Centaurea  dealbata. 

A  large  plant  of  this  species  is  a  very  graceful  object  on 
an  elevated  part  of  the  rock  garden.  The  leaves  con¬ 
tribute  a  fair  share  towards  the  general  result,  being 
pinnatifid  and  rather  pubescent,  the  hairs  white  and 
more  dense  on  the  under-part  of  the  leaf.  The  flowers 
are  a  pleasing  shade  of  rose-pink,  and  well  set  off  with 
the  ornamental  foliage.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil 
will  suit  this  plant. 

Cephalaria  tartarica. 

"Where  yellow  or  sulphur- coloured  flowers  are  in 
demand,  this  is  a  valuable  plant  to  grow.  It  attains  to 
large  dimensions — quite  5  ft.  in  height,  with  large 
spreading  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  sulphur 
colour,  resembling  a  large  Scabious.  These  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  numbers,  and  are  exceedingly  useful  for 
cutting.  Plants  of  this  species  have  a  fine  appearance 
when  isolated  on  grass. 

Liliuji  pomponium  veruji. 

This  Lily  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers  in  the 
garden  at  the  present  time.  The  blooms  are  of  an 
intense  shade  of  scarlet,  produced  in  a  very  graceful 
manner.  Our  plants  of  this  Lily  are  growing  in  a 
border  of  light  loam  without  peat,  and  seem  to  be 
enjoying  their  position.  In  some  catalogues  peat  is 
recommended.  No  doubt  this  is  the  most  natural  soil, 
but  I  have  found  loam  to  be  equally  suitable. — 
J.  W.  0.,  Pinner. 

The  Alpine  Catchfly. 

What  a  charming  little  plant  is  Silene  alpestris  for 
rockwork,  and  being  perennial  and  perfectly  hardy, 
requires  merely  to  be  planted  in  a  suitable  place,  and 
allowed  to  establish  itself.  It  will  make  the  best 
progress  in  a  soil  that  is  friable  and  rather  loose  than 
otherwise  ;  but  will,  perhaps,  be  most  floriferous  when 
grown  more  slowly.  Short,  creeping,  underground 
stems  permeate  the  soil  a  little  beneath  the  surface,  and 
soon  form  a  compact  mass,  living  and  blooming  for 
many  years  on  the  same  spot,  and  often  flowering  so 
freely  that  some  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  cuttings  by  which  to  propagate  the  plant.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  the  petals  four-toothed,  and  the 
whole  plant  does  not  exceed  6  ins.  in  height.  In  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick, 
it  has  grown  and  flowered  on  the  same  spot  for  the  last 
ten  years  probably. 

Achillea  umbellata. 

The  silvery-leaved  species  of  this  genus  might  be  more 
frequently  used  for  the  higher  and  drier  parts  of  the 
rockwork  than  they  are  at  present.  Whether  in  leaf 
merely,  or  in  flower,  it  is  rightly  described  as  pretty. 
The  flower  stems  reach  a  height  of  6  ins.,  hearing  an 
umbel  of  white  heads,  while  the  barren  stems  are 
prostrate,  forming  a  carpet  of  a  silvery  grey  colour. 
It  requires  very  little  soil,  provided  that  it  is  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
reach  of  drought ;  and  when  it  has  obtained  firm  foot¬ 
hold,  the  barren  stems  spread  over  the  soil  or  stones  to 
some  distance.  Of  course,  growth  will  be  much  more 
rapid  if  the  procumbent  stems  can  root  into  soil  as 
they  advance.  It  is  chiefly  prized  for  its  foliage,  and 
comes  from  Greece,  but  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country. 


The  Taitrian  Golden  Drop. 

Botanically  tills  is  Onosma  stellulatum  tauricum, 
generally  known  in  gardens  by  the  latter  name  only. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Borageworts,  exhibiting  a 
colour  by  no  means  common  in  the  order — blue,  purple, 
and  white  being  much  more  frequent.  The  cylindrical 
corolla  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  almost  truncate  at  the 
mouth,  produced  in  one-sided  racemes  ;  and  the  flowers 
even  after  expansion  hang  mouth  downward,  so  that 
the  popular  name  Golden  Drop  is  an  appropriate  one. 
The  plant,  like  many  others  of  the  Borageworts,  proves 
short-lived  or  difficult  to  grow  in  the  hands  of  some 
growers,  while  in  other  case3  it  does  not  seem  to 
present  any  difficulty  whatever.  A  rather  dry  situation 
is  more  to  its  liking  than  a  wet  one,  and  a  large  plant 
on  the  rockery  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  seems  to  be  perfectly  happy. 

The  Large-leaved  Yarrow. 

The  great  size  of  the  leaves  of  Achillea  macrophyllum 
are  unusual  in  the  genus,  giving  rise  to  the  specific 
name.  The  flower-heads  being  comparatively  small 
and  wholly  white  do  not  attract  much  attention,  but 
as  a  strong-growing  subject  for  naturalising  in  the 
wild  garden  it  has  probably  few  equals  in  the  genus. 
A  broad  patch  of  it  in  a  semi-wild  part  of  the  garden 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  has  been  growing  there  ever 
since  the  garden  formed  part  of  that  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  aud  was  probably  planted  many 
years  previous  to  the  giving  up  of  that  part  of  the 
garden  known  as  the  arboretum. 

- - 

NEWLY-PLANTED  SUBJECTS. 

Having  read  the  sensible  and  timely  remarks  of  your 
correspondent,  “  R.  D.,”  on  the  above  subject,  I  may 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words.  Bedding  out 
has  been  described  as  “twelve  months’  labour,  nine 
months’  fallow,  and  three  months’  beauty,”  and  the 
assertion  is  correct  as  regards  the  system  carried  out  in 
the  majority  of  gardens,  so  that  when  dealing  with 
subjects  to  make  a  summer  display,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  to  put  out  good  strong  plants,  and 
assist  by  watering,  hoeing,  and  mulching,  in  order  that 
they  may  soon  become  established  in  their  new  quarters, 
and  give  a  bright  and  effective  display  in  return  for  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  them.  Having  always  practised 
the  plan  of  potting  Pelargoniums  singly  in  60’s  during 
February,  giving  them  a  little  warmth,  such  as  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house  at  work  would  afford,  and 
gradually  hardening  them  off,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
them  on  an  ash  bottom  outdoors  as  early  in  May  as  the 
weather  would  permit  in  some  sheltered  position,  where 
covering  might  be  applied  should  frost  occur,  it  seemed 
somewhat  strange  to  take  charge,  on  May  1st,  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Pelargoniums  in  boxes,  and 
mostly  old  plants  that  were  bedded  out  last  season. 
They  looked  well — in  fact,  too  well,  for  having  had 
fire-heat,  they  presented  that  glowing  appearance  which 
they  should  have  possessed  when  established  in  the 
beds.  Well,  I  lost  no  time  in  removing  them  to  cooler 
quarters — a  sheltered  position  outdoors,  not  having 
cold  frames  at  disposal. 

I  was  rather  troubled  about  those  plants,  and 
wondered  what  sort  of  a  figure  they  would  cut  should 
the  weather  prove  hot  and  dry  after  they  were  planted 
out,  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  take  them  out  of  the 
boxes  with  any  ball  attached.  Having  a  good  stock, 
I  planted  them  thickly,  and  well  firmed  the  soil  around 
the  roots,  giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  water  and  a 
dewing  with  a  rose  water-pot  every  evening.  The 
weather  has  proved  to  be  in  their  favour,  for  we  have 
had  it  dull  with  plenty  of  rain.  Such  things  as 
African  and  French  Marigolds,  Ten-week  Stocks, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Asters  I  prefer  to  treat  as 
follows  : — On  a  hard  level  bottom  place  a  two  or  three- 
light  box,  according  to  the  number  of  plants  required, 
then  put  in  a  layer  of  well-rotted  manure,  beat  or  tread 
down  firmly,  so  that  it  be  about  3  ins.  in  depth,  and  on 
that  place  a  layer  of  about  1  in.  of  finely  sifted  loam 
and  leaf-soil.  Prick  out  the  seedlings  about  3  ins. 
apart  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
give  them  a  gentle  watering,  keeping  them  close  and 
shading  them  from  sunshine  until  they  have  taken 
hold  of  the  new  soil.  When  established  and  ready  to 
plant  out  they  can  he  individually  taken  up  with  a 
good  ball  of  roots  attached,  when  they  will  still  have 
something  to  feed  on  in  their  new  quarters.  Frames 
used  for  such  a  purpose  can,  of  course,  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  established.  If  such  pricking 
out  is  done  early  in  May  and  the  little  plants  are 
attended  to,  they  will  be  quite  large  enough  by  bedding- 
out  time.  Nothing  is  gained  by  having  large  leggy 
plants. 
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I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  because  I  have 
proved  the  efficacy  of  treating  such  subjects  in  the 
manner  described,  in  preference  to  the  system  of 
drawing  from  the  seed  bed  or  pan.  They  are  then 
so  small  that  they  are  withered  up  by  the  sun,  and 
soon  disappear  under  the  attacks  of  slugs,  whose  depre¬ 
dations  are  very  numerous  this  showery  weather  on 
Marigolds,  Stocks  and  Phlox  Drummondi  in  the 
evening.  A  slight  dusting  of  lime  and  soot  will  act 
as  a  preventive  against  their  ravages. — Geo.  Potts,  Jun., 
Northiam. 

- —>*€« - 


ARDENING 


ISCELLANY. 


Strawberry,  John  Ruskin. 

Some  specimens  of  a  new  variety,  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  Black  Prince  and  Dr.  Hogg,  have  been  sent  us 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fraser,  station-master,  Annan,  N.B.  The 
berries  are  of  good  shape  and  fair  average  size,  inter¬ 
mediate,  as  it  were,  between  the  two  parents,  and 
measure  from  ins.  to  ins.  long  by  1  in.  to  1J  ins. 
across  the  base.  They  are  bluntly  conical,  not  com¬ 
pressed  on  the  sides  as  in  Dr.  Hogg,  are  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour  when  fully  ripe,  with  small  yellow  carpels, 
popularly  termed  seeds,  rather  deeply  embedded  in  the 
flesh  of  the  berry  (so  called).  Coming  as  it  does  from 
that  northern  district  it  is  undoubtedly  an  early 
variety,  and  is  described  by  the  sender  as  having  been 
grown  “  upon  an  exposed  piece  of  poor  soil,  open  to  all 
weathers.”  They  arrived  in  a  somewhat  bruised  con¬ 
dition  from  being  too  loosely  packed,  but  judging  from 
the  firmness  of  the  skin  where  not  damaged,  we  believe 
it  would  travel  well  if  packed  by  experienced  hands. 
It  is  large  enough  for  an  early  Strawberry,  and  rich 
enough  in  flavour,  but  the  specimens  we  tasted  had  a 
slight  acidity,  which,  however,  might  prove  acceptable 
to  many.  In  freshly  gathered  and  perfectly  ripe 
specimens  the  quality  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly 
improved.  The  plants  were  flowering  profusely  about 
the  2'2nd  of  May,  and  the  berries  were  ripe  about  the 
26th  of  June. 


Impatiens  Sultani. 

There  is  a  fine  batch  of  seedlings  of  this  beautiful 
garden  Balsam  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Messrs.  Rothschild.  The  plants  are  nearly 
flat-topped  and  splendidly  flowered,  the  blooms  being 
of  the  richest  carmine.  The  health  of  the  plants  is 
evidenced  not  only  by  the  wealth  of  flowers,  but  also  by 
the  dark  green  colour  of  the  foliage.  Many  growers, 
although  they  manage  to  cultivate  it  thoroughly  well 
and  flower  it,  fail  to  obtain  dark  and  healthy-looking 
foliage.  Seedlings  always  make  the  best-formed,  bushy, 
and  close-habited  plants,  whereas  those  raised  from 
cuttings  are  more  straggling  in  habit  and  erect. 
Growing  alongside  of  this  batch  are  some  specimens  of 
the  variegated  variety  (I.  S.  variegata)  ;  but  the  pale 
green  of  the  ground-colour  of  the  foliage  is  detrimental 
to  it  by  comparison  with  the  ordinary  form.  The 
margin  is  distinctly  yellow,  however,  and  to  see  it  to 
best  advantage  it  should  be  grown  by  itself,  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  and  different  kinds  of  plants.  The 
whole  group  is  beautifully  arranged  with  well-grown 
plants  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Gloxinias  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

An  annually-increasing  quantity  of  these  is  grown 
here,  and  for  some  time  past  the  old  plants  have  been 
extremely  gay.  A  great  length  of  a  pit  is  occupied 
with  seedlings,  which  are  in  a  very  vigorous  condition, 
and  rapidly  approaching  the  flowering  stage.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  will  be  kept  up  till  the  end  of  summer, 
and  no  doubt  many  fine  varieties  added  to  the  per¬ 
manent  collection.  Those  grown  are  chiefly  of  the 
spotted,  mottled,  and  zoned  strain,  and  a  large  batch 
of  them  tastefully  arranged  is  very  effective.  Very  few 
self-coloured  varieties  are  grown,  but  of  these  there  are 
some  rich  and  striking  colours.  As  an  instance  of  what 
is  most  prevalent  in  the  collection,  we  noted  a  few  of 
the  most  telling  colours.  A  very  sweet  variety  wTas 
spotted  with  deep  rose  on  a  pure  white  ground,  the 
markings  in  the  throat  being  much  finer.  Precisely 
similar  in  its  way  was  another  one,  with  violet  markings 
on  a  white  ground.  Perfectly  distinct  in  their  way  are 
those  with  the  pale,  usually  white  ground-colour, 
marbled  instead  of  spotted  with  rose  or  violet,  while  in 
many  instances  marbling  and  spotting  in  various  ways 
are  connected  together.  The  zoned  and  edged  varieties 
are  very  attractive,  especially  w7hen  the  zones  are  well 
defined.  For  instance,  in  one  case  the  lamina  was 
suffused  with  rose,  this  being  banded  with  a  pale 


lavender  zone  and  edged  with  white.  In  another  case 
the  lamina  was  suffused  with  pale  violet,  and  banded 
with  rose,  and  a  more  uncommon  variety  was  crimson 
with  a  rose-coloured  margin. 

Strelitzia  ReginaB. 

There  are  several  much  larger  species  of  this  singular 
genus,  known  as  the  Bird’s-tongue  or  Bird  of  Paradise 
Flower,  but  that  under  notice  is  the  most  useful, 
horticulturally,  of  any  in  cultivation.  This  depends 
not  only  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  but  the 
accommodating  size  of  the  plant  itself,  and  the  fact 
that  under  proper  treatment  it  will  flower  annually, 
lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection.  The  outer  three 
segments  are  orange- coloured,  and  diverge  in  such  a  way 
as  to  resemble  a  bird’s  head,  while  two  of  the  inner 
segments  are  of  an  intense  blue,  and  so  shaped  and 
brought  together  as  to  resemble  an  arrow-shaped  dart, 
not  inaptly  compared  to  a  bird’s  tongue.  The  third 
segment  is  very  short,  and  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
described  as  absent.  The  plant  requires  a  good  amount 
of  root  room  owing  to  its  large  fleshy  roots,  and  delights 
in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  of  loam,  one  part  of 
leaf  soil,  and  a  quantity  of  sharp  sand.  During  summer 
the  plant  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  but  in 
winter  should  be  allowed  to  rest.  It  flowers  in  April 
under  cool  treatment,  or  even  later,  as  we  noticed  it  in 
flower  the  other  day  in  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.’s  Pine 
Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale. 

Fuchsia  aucubsefolia. 

Variegated  Fuchsias  are  not  particularly  plentiful  in 
gardens,  although  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  more  plentifully  employed  for  decorative 
purposes  either  in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  even 
in  the  flower  garden.  Sunray,  an  old  and  well-known 
variety,  has  found  a  home  in  many  establishments 
throughout  the  country,  but  although  it  may  be  rather 
more  tender  than  the  green-leaved  varieties,  yet  it  is 
worthy  of  a  little  more  trouble  on  account  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  red  variegation  of  the  foliage.  As  a  companion  to 
this,  Aucubaefolia  appears  equally  deserving  of  a  place 
on  account  of  its  distinctiveness.  It  grows  freely 
enough,  even  out  of  doors,  and  a  pretty  effect  would  be 
produced  by  growing  the  two  for  bedding  purposes. 
It  is  variously  but  distinctly  blotched  with  creamy 
yellow,  and  the  leaves  are  often  wholly  of  that  colour, 
with  the  exception  of  the  margin.  The  variegation  is, 
however,  irregular.  The  tube  and  sepals  of  the  pendent 
flowers  are  crimson,  while  the  corolla  is  purple  and 
sufficiently  ornamental  to  add  to  the  value  of  the 
plant.  W e  noticed  the  variety  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  where  several 
others  are  grown. 

Lomaria  discolor. 

A  considerable  amount  of  variation  is  exhibited  by 
this  Australian  Fern,  and  being  adapted  for  cool-house 
culture,  might  more  frequently  be  met  with  in  collec¬ 
tions  than  it  is  at  present.  The  short  upright  caudex 
or  stem  carrying  a  vasiform  tuft  of  leaves  on  the  top, 
gives  the  plant  a  tree-like  aspect.  It  is  nevertheless  of 
slow  growth,  and  therefore  takes  many  years  to  outgrow 
the  accommodation  of  even  a  moderate-sized  house. 
One  variety  we  noted  in  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  Hooper  Si  Co.,  Maida  Vale,  was  named  L.  d. 
bipinnatifida,  which  had  twice-cut,  lance-shaped,  and 
beautifully-archiug  fronds.  Another  form  in  a  fruiting 
stage  was  notable  for  the  erect  character  of  the  fertile 
fronds,  with  their  narrow  or  linear  fertile  pinnae,  -while 
the  basal  part  of  some  were  broad,  like  the  ordinary 
barren  ones,  and  without  sori.  A  third  form  of  this 
Fern  had  its  barren  fronds  from  two  to  three  times  cut. 
The  lower  pinnre  of  the  fertile  frond  in  this  case  were 
very  short,]  reminding  one  of  the  contracted  frond 
occurring  in  our  native  Lomaria  spicant  contractum. 

Zephyranthes  Treatise. 

This  is  a  lovely  but  fragile  bulbous  plant.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  developed  with  the  flowers  ;  the  perianth 
is  clear  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pink  or  rose  colour 
in  the  tube.  In  some  varieties  the  whole  of  the  flower 
is  tinged  with  pink,  but  the  white  form  is  decidedly  the 
best.  This  plant  succeeds  best  as  a  cool-frame  bulb, 
planted  in  sandy  soil  ;  if  grown  in  the  open,  it  must  be 
in  a  warm  border,  where  some  protection  can  be  given 
in  the  winter.  In  Mr.  Baker’s  new  work  on  the 
Amaryllidefe,  the  time  of  flowering  is  given  as  April 
and  May,  but  the  bulbs  will  bloom  much  later  in  an 
ordinary  cold  frame,  some  of  ours  being  in  flower  now, 
and  also  earlier  if  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  I  have 
seen  plants  in  flower  as  early  as  February  in  South-west 


Georgia,  where  it  grows  in  profusion  in  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  clearings.  It  seemed  also  equally  at  home  on 
dry  elevated  spots  as  in  damp  swampy  ground. 
L.  Treatise  is  certainly  a  plant  that  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  grown,  and  will,  in  time,  be  as  popular  as 
some  of  the  better  known  species  of  this  charming 
genus  of  plants. — J.  W.  0.,  Pinner. 

On  Destroying  Snails*  Slugs,  &c. 
Many  and  various  are  the  methods  adopted  by  those 
who  have  charge  of  gardens  to  get  rid  of  snails  and 
slugs.  The  inevitable  law  of  nature  is  that  when  one 
thing  preys  upon  another  something  in  turn  preys 
upon  it,  and  thus  preserves  the  balance.  So  it  is  with 
slugs,  whose  greatest  enemies  we  have  found  to  be 
young  ducks.  We  have  not  been  without  ducks  for 
many  years,  and  prior  to  their  introduction  into  the 
garden  we  had  sad  work  with  our  vegetables  and  young 
flowering  plants,  and  were  it  only  to  protect  these 
alone,  a  few  would  be  kept  at  this  time  of  year.  “  Oh,” 
someone  will  say,  “  if  ducks  are  all,  bother  them.’ 
"Well,  the  answer  is,  you  cannot  have  both,  and  I 
prefer  the  ducks,  which  are  up  late  and  early,  delighting 
in  showers  and  catching  his  enemies  when  the  gardener 
is  tired  or  reposing,  or  even  taking  shelter  from  passing 
showers.  No  doubt  there  are  places  where  the  birds 
would  be  objectionable,  but  speaking  for  ourselves,  we 
would  not  be  without  them,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that 
we  are  troubled  with  these  destructive  garden  pests. 
Four  years  ago  a  young  duck  only  a  month  old  got  on 
to  its  back,  and  was  subsequently  found  dead.  Out  of 
curiosity  we  opened  its  stomach,  and  found  that  it 
contained  seventy-four  small  snails,  two  worms,  and 
five  caterpillars.  As  the  bird  was  one  of  eleven,  what 
would  the  lot  contain  at  that  rate  ?  Simply  891.  Of 
course,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  volume,  when  they 
get  too  weighty,  say  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  they  are 
excluded  from  the  garden,  successional  hatchings 
taking  their  place,  as  young  ones  are  more  active,  and 
not  so  likely  to  nibble  or  lay  down  on  your  salad  beds, 
which  after  a  spell  round  the  garden  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  doing. — B.  Lockwood. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Winter-flowering  Plants.— Most  of  these  should 
now  receive  their  final  shift,  so  that  ample  time  may 
be  allowed  them  to  complete  their  growth  and  ripen 
their  wood,  and  be  generally  prepared  for  the  work 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform,  in  the  production  of 
an  abundance  of  bloom.  If  potting  is  delayed  till  late 
in  the  season,  the  plants  are  excited  into  fresh  growth 
at  a  period  when  the  sun  is  losing  in  power,  and  a 
cloudy  time  with  shortening  days  is  anything  but 
favourable  to  the  proper  development  of  flower  buds. 
The  most  popular  plants  for  this  purpose  are  Euphorbia 
Jacquiniseflora,  Bouvardias,  Centropogon  Lucyanus, 
Begonia  insignis,  which  generally  flowers  about 
Christmas,  B.  semperflorens  and  a  great  number  of 
hybrids  of  soft-wooded  sub-shrubby  kinds  which  keep 
up  a  show  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and 
many  of  which  are  only  now  becoming  known  to  the 
horticultural  world  generally.  Sericographis  Ghies- 
breghtiana,  Libonia  floribunda,  L.  penrhosiensis,  and 
Reinwardtia  trigyna,  better  known  as  Linum, 
Peristrophe  speciosa  and  Eranthemum  nervosum  are 
things  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  considering  the 
great  variety  and  quantity  of  bloom  they  produce 
during  the  dull  winter  and  spring  months.  Reinwardtia 
tetragyna  is  a  much  prettier  or  more  showy  plant  when 
well  grown  than  is  R.  trigyna  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
common  at  the  present  time.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  of  a  beautiful  soft  primrose-yellow. 

Insects  in  the  Stove. — During  the  growing  period, 
and  while  the  foliage  of  evergreen  subjects  is  still 
young  and  tender,  a  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for 
vermin  of  all  kinds,  otherwise  the  leaves,  if  they  get 
damaged  at  this  time,  will  never  assume  the  same 
healthy  and  clean  appearance  as  plants  that  have 
escaped  injury.  Dracrenas  are  particularly  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  thrip  of  various  kinds  which  may  be 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  them,  while  Crotons  and 
Ixoras  are  also  attacked  till  they  are  w'holly  disfigured. 
Crotons  often  lose  their  leaves  when  neglected  or  left 
in  a  filthy  condition.  Scale  and  mealy-bug  also  do 
much  harm,  and  increase  very  rapidly  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  There  is  nothing  better  than  washing  the 
leaves  thoroughly  with  Gishurst’s  Compound,  Fir  Tree 
Oil,  or  some  similarly  effective  insecticide,  using  a 
small  brush  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  Dracrenas, 
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and  in  the  forks  of  the  branches  of  Isora  to  dislodge 
bug.  In  cases  where  the  plants  have  been  neglected 
till  they  are  in  a  bad  way,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  paraffin  to  dislodge  the 
enemy,  and  loosen  the  dirt  from  the  leaves.  Be, 
however,  very  careful  with  young  and  tender  foliage, 
stirring  the  mixture  constantly  while  being  used,  and 
syringe  thoroughly  with  clean  water  shortly  afterwards. 
Such  stringent  measures  will  not  have  to  he  resorted  to, 
however,  by  careful  cultivators. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Tree  Carnations.  — Layers  produce  the  strongest 
plants  in  a  given  time  ;  but  in  the  case  of  large  ones, 
this  method  becomes  impracticable,  thereby  rendering 
propagation  by  cuttings  imperative.  In  selecting  the 
pipings,  the  strongest  are  always  the  best,  provided 
other  things  are  equal,  and  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  taken  be  healthy.  Use  a  sharp  knife  with  which  to 
make  the  cuttings,  and  prepare  the  latter  carefully,  as 
bruises  and  ragged  cuts  act  inj  uriously  to  the  healing  of 
the  wounds.  Favourite  kinds  are  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  in  its  pink  and  rose  varieties  ;  Miss  Joliffe, 
Pride  of  Penshurst,  and  Gloire  de  Nancy  also  being 
good  and  popular  kinds.  Use  light  sandy  soil,  or 
rather  that  to  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  clean 
silver-sand  has  been  added.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly 
around  the  sides  of  well-drained  pots,  and  place  in  a 
brisk  bottom  heat. 

Ericas  and  Hard-wooded  Plants.— All  Heaths 
making  their  growth  should  be  plunged  or  half  plunged 
in  the  open  air,  and  if  the  position  is  somewhat  shaded 
from  strong  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  much 
the  better.  Watch  the  first  attacks  of  mildew,  and 
dust  the  plants  at  once,  otherwise  their  leaves  will  soon 
drop.  When  Pimelias,  Dracophyllums,  Aphelexis, 
Darwinias,  Diosmas,  and  similar  New  Holland  subjects 
have  finished  flowering,  prune  them  back  in  order  to 
render  the  specimens  shapely  and  bushy.  Small  or 
young  plants  that  have  overgrown  their  pot  room 
should  receive  a  shift  just  as  the  buds  of  the  fresh 
growth  are  seen  to  push.  Use  good  fibrous  peat,  with 
plenty  of  clean  silver-sand. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Vineries. — With  the  heavy  rains  which  have 
been  prevalent  recently  there  will  be  little  need  for 
extra  and  artificial  watering  if  the  soil  is  naturally 
very  moist ;  but  in  well-drained  borders,  and  where 
they  are  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil,  watering  must  not  he  neglected  in  the 
case  of  Vines  now  rapidly  swelling  their  fruit.  Surface 
dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  just  before  rain  or 
before  watering  the  borders  will  be  found  to  act  quickly 
and  very  effectively.  Of  course,  this  may  be  varied  by 
applying  liquid  manure.  A  good  mulching  of  stable 
manure  will  prevent  the  soil  of  the  borders  from 
quickly  drying  up,  and  will  add  a  considerable  amount 
of  nutriment. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Succession  houses  need 
similar  treatment  to  those  which  ripened  their  fruit 
earlier  in  the  season.  Keep  the  fruit  well  exposed  to 
light  by  pushing  them  clear  above  the  foliage  as  much 
as  possible,  and  keeping  them  in  that  position  by  the 
aid  of  laths,  labels  or  other  thin  pieces  of  wood. 
Allow  the  house  to  run  up  to  80°  with  sun-heat,  and 
syringe  heavily  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  should 
be  discontinued.  This  will  keep  down  red-spider, 
which  is  very  liable  to  attack  the  foliage  when  the 
atmosphere  is  allowed  to  become  dry.  Late  houses 
may  be  retarded  by  throwing  the  ventilators  wide 
open,  which  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  rapid  circulation 
of  air,  so  that  even  on  bright  and  warm  days  the 
atmosphere  of  these  houses  is  much  cooler  than  the 
external  air. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Celery. — The  main  plantation  of  Celery  should  be 
completed  at  once,  if  not  already  done,  and  the  heavy 
rains  will  be  found  of  immense  advantage  to  newly 
planted  stuff,  compared  with  the  dry  arid  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  at  this  season  last  year.  The  earliest 
planted  lots  will  derive  advantage  by  being  slightly 
earthed  up.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  smaller 
and  useless  leaves,  as  well  as  suckers,  may  he  removed, 
and  after  having  loosened  down  the  soil,  hold  the 
leaves  closely  together  with  one  hand  so  as  to  prevent 
the  soil  getting  into  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  with 
the  other  put  the  soil  round  the  leaf-stalks.  Give 
plenty  of  water  during  dry  weather,  and  feed  occa¬ 
sionally  with  liquid  manure. 


Late  Tomatos. — By  a  simple  contrivance  or  method 
of  management  a  good  crop  of  Tomatos  may  be  had 
late  in  the  season  with  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  trouble.  Good  strong  plants  if  potted  on  now  may 
be  stood  out  of  doors,  where  they  will  come  along 
gradually,  and  by  being  in  pots  will  be  prevented  from 
making  gross  and  rampant  growth  during  the  wet 
weather,  with  which  we  are  generally  visited  in  autumn. 
When  there  is  any  danger  of  frosty  nights  the  Tomatos 
may  he  removed  to  an  early  vinery  or  Peach  house, 
from  which  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or  to  any  cool  house 
with  plenty  of  light.  By  this  means  a  late  crop  may 
be  secured  after  the  fruits  have  been  destroyed  by 
frost  in  the  open  air  or  have  ceased  to  ripen. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Catasethms,  Cycnoches,  and  Mormodes. — These 
quaint  and  interesting  plants  are  rapidly  getting  into 
favour,  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  white 
Catasetum  Bungerothii  and  other  new  subjects  having 
done  much  to  call  the  attention  of  cultivators  to  them. 
In  many  places  these  plants  are  considered  difficult  to 
grow,  and  many  good  growers  imagine  that  after  a  time 
they  must  inevitably  die.  Such  is  not  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  for  if  properly  managed,  no  section  of  Orchids  is 
to  be  grown  with  less  trouble,  or  is  surer  to  produce  a 
good  supply  of  flowers. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  of  Catasetums,  Mormodes, 
&c.,  that  unless  they  are  properly  grown,  few  plants 
are  more  superlatively  miserable  in  appearance  than 
they  are.  On  several  occasions  I  have  found  a  few  of 
these  plants  in  collections  mixed  up  with  general  in¬ 
termediate  house  plants,  and  usually  in  a  very  had 
state,  and  as  often  have  I  been  told  that  they  were 
kept  in  the  same  house  at  all  seasons,  and  treated  like 
the  other  of  its  occupants.  In  several  instances  I  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  radical  change 
for  the  better  by  simply  recommending  that  Catasetums, 
Cychnoches,  &c. ,  be  treated  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  Dendrobium  Wardianum  and  other  deciduous  Den- 
drobes — viz.,  by  giving  them  a  fair  growth  with  plenty 
of  water  now  and  throughout  the  summer,  until  their 
leaves  turn  yellow,  when  it  should  be  gradually 
withheld.  When  the  tissues  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
well  hardened  up,  they  should  he,  each  in  their  turn  as 
they  are  ready,  removed  to  a  shelf  in  a  cool  airy  house 
of  50°  to  60°,  where  they  should  be  kept  dry  until  they 
start  into  growth  again,  which  in  the  various  species 
will  be  at  different  times. 

While  growing,  the  Catasetums  do  not  like  too  much 
direct  sunlight,  or  the  leaves  are  apt  to  become  spotted 
and  marked  with  thrips,  but  when  maturing  and  resting 
plenty  of  clear  light  should  be  admitted  to  them. 
These  plants  are  worthy  of  all  consideration,  as  few 
Orchids  command  so  much  attention  as  they  do  when 
in  flower.  As  I  have  said  before,  nothing  will  better 
help  to  a  correct  notion  of  their  requirements  than  to 
say  that  they  thrive  well  when  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  deciduous  Dendrobes,  and  so  treated 
they  may  be  grown  in  baskets  or  pots.  Catasetum 
longifolium,  however,  does  best  on  blocks.  With  the 
above-mentioned  plants  should  be  grown  Ansellias, 
Cyrtopodiums,  Eulophia  scripta,  Bletias,  &c. 

The  Temperatures  for  July  should  be East 
Indian  or  warm  house,  75°  to  80°  by  day,  70°  at  night; 
Cattleya  or  intermediate  house,  70°  to  75°  by  day, 
65°  at  night  ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool  house,  60°  to  70° 
by  day,  55°  at  night.—  James  O'Brien. 

Cypripediums. 

In  the  eleventh  number  of  the  Bindenia s  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  list  of  species,  varieties  and  hybrids  of 
the  great  genus  Cypripedium  is  published,  430  being 
enumerated,  and  yet  some  few  distinct  things,  such  as 
Cypripedium  bellatulum  roseum,  certificated  lately  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  some  of  the  hardy 
deciduous  varieties,  are  not  included.  The  list  is  the 
most  complete  we  have  seen,  and  although  a  few  things 
are  under  more  than  one  name,  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Otto  Ballif,  who  compiled  it,  but  of  those  who 
named  the  plants.  For  an  example,  who  can  detect 
any  specific  difference  between  Cypripedium  Petri  and 
C.  Dayanum,  which  is  itself  a  variable  species  in  leaf 
and  flower  1 — J.  O'B. 

Masdevallia  ESTRAD/E. 

The  aspect  or  general  appearance  of  this  species  may 
be  described  as  pretty ;  but  owing  to  its  small  size  it 
ranks  only  in  the  second  or  third  grade.  Growers, 
however,  who  pride  themselves  on  having  a  collection 


of  this  genus  would  value  it  above  many  that  are 
several  times  the  size.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ins. 
or  5  ins.  only,  and  produces  flowers  quite  freely.  These 
are  carried  singly  on  ascending  footstalks,  rendering  it 
very  suitable  for  cultivation  in  baskets,  as  when  so 
treated  and  hung  up  near  the  glass  the  flowers  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  upper  sepal  is  rose-coloured, 
while  the  lower  lip  is  white  and  heavily  suffused  with 
purplish  mauve  at  the  base.  The  tails  of  these  organs 
are  orange-yellow  and  1|  ins.  to  2  ins.  in  length.  We 
saw  it  the  other  day  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

Dendrobium  moschatum. 

The  stems  of  this  strong-growing  species  annually 
attain  a  height  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  where  although  the  flowers  last  in  perfection 
for  two  or  three  days  only,  a  succession  has  been  kept 
up  for  some  time  past,  by  a  number  of  plants  trained 
against  the  end  of  one  of  the  stoves.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  pendulous  racemes  from  near  the  apex  of  the 
stem,  and  have  creamy  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  suf- 
used  with  rose,  with  two  black  blotches  in  the  interior 
of  the  pouched  or  slipper-like  hairy  lip.  It  is 
synonymous  with  D.  cupreum,  and  is  sometimes  grown 
under  the  name  of  D.  Calceolaria,  a  different  species 
altogether.  _ t  ^ _ 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Choice  British  Ferns,  their  Varieties  and 
Culture.  *— To  ordinary  observers  it  would  seem  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  works  has  already  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  British  Ferns  ;  but  those  who  were  familiar 
with  them,  and  their  numerous  garden  varieties  as  they 
existed  twenty  years  ago,  will  find  upon  inquiry  now 
that  a  vast  amount  of  change  has  taken  place  since 
then,  and  that  a  process  of  evolution  is  still  going  on, 
making  garden  Ferns  assume  such  strange  and  un¬ 
wonted  forms  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  horticulturists, 
not  to  say  hybridist  (for  notwithstanding  what  science 
says  on  the  point,  hybridisation  amongst  Ferns, 
although  shown  to  he  possible,  has  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  an  operation  of  certainty),  as  the  early 
cultivators  could  never  have  dreamt  of. 

The  work  under  notice,  which  is  by  far  the 
best  on  the  subject  that  has  lately  been  published, 
consists  of  167  pages  of  letterpress,  more  than  half 
of  which  is  occupied  with  various  cultural  details, 
while  the  peculiar  culture  necessary  for  any  given 
species  appears  under  the  description.  The  latter 
is  always  written  in  a  popular  manner,  so  that 
the  book  is  wholly  designed  for  amateurs.  It  is 
nevertheless  of  such  a  character,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  illustrations,  that  the  expert  could  not  fail  to 
derive  instruction  in  the  identifying  of  many  of  the 
more  distinct,  and  particularly  the  highly  evolved  garden 
forms.  The  number  of  varieties  is  enormous,  as  there 
exists,  in  a  collection  near  London,  some  3,000  or 
4,000,  so  that  in  a  popular  work  like  the  present  it 
would  he  impossible  in  the  small  compass  to  describe 
or  figure  a  tithe  of  them ;  yet  there  are  beautifully 
defined  illustrations  of  some  120  select  forms,  which 
are  necessarily  greatly  reduced,  and  depicted  by 
white  lines  on  a  black  ground.  In  the  older  works  on 
Ferns,  few,  if  any,  garden  forms  are  represented,  except 
in  expensive  works  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
cultivator  or  amateur.  The  figures  mentioned  indicate 
in  a  graphic  way  the  wonderful  and  great  amount  of 
evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  such  common  British 
types  as  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina,  Lastrea  dilatata, 
L.  Filix  -  mas,  Polypodium  vulgare,  Scolopendrium 
vulgare,  Polystiehum  angulare,  Blechnum  spicant,  and 
others,  the  ordinary  or  tj^pical  forms  of  which  are  or 
should  he  familiar  to  every  British  gardener.  To 
obtain  such  variations  the  author  has  shown  that  we 
must  first  find  spontaneous  or  natural  variations 
of  any  given  species,  and  by  sowing  the  spores  of  these 
we  obtain  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  perhaps 
no  end  of  new,  beautiful  or  curious  forms.  The 
pleasures  of  Fern  hunting  are  described,  and  their 
culture  and  propagation  discussed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  the  author  knows  what  he  is  about  and  has 
practised  it  himself.  Cultivation  in  pots,  pans,  on 
rockwork,  in  Ferneries,  Wardian  cases,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  pleasurable  expectations  derived  from  spore¬ 
raising  are  gone  into  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  detail 
to  make  it  enjoyable  and  instructive  reading,  while  the 
means  of  fighting  Fern  enemies  are  not  overlooked. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  various  British  Ferns,  and  their  choicest 
varieties.  No  botanical  classification  is  adopted,  but 
the  genera  and  species  are  mostly  arranged  alpha- 

*  Choice  British  Ferns,  their  Varieties  and  Culture.  By 
Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.  London  :  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand, 
W.C.,  1888. 
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betically,  and  there  is  notwithstanding  a  good  index. 
The  recently  discovered  phenomenon  of  apospory  in 
Ferns,  for  which  the  scientific  world  is  indebted  to  the 
author,  is  described  in  an  appendix,  and  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Linnean  Society’s  Journal — Botany,  vol.  xxi. 
This  apospory  consisted  in  the  production  of  proliferous 
prothalli  originating  on  the  fronds  of  Athyrium  Filix- 
fcemina  clarissima,  replacing,  in  fact,  both  spores  and 
spore  cases,  and  ultimately  bearing  sexual  organs  that 
proved  fertile  by  developing  young  Fern  fronds  or 
plants  after  a  time.  He  also  discovered  two  other 
methods  of  propagation  unusual  to  the  Lady  Fern — • 
namely,  bulbils  occurring  on  A.  F.  -f.  divaricatum  such 
as  we  see  on  many  of  the  Aspleniums,  and  bulbils 
occupying  the  place  of  sori.  An  interesting  case  is 
that  exhibited  by  Scolopendrium  vulgare  cristatum 
viviparum,  which  produces  buds  irregularly  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  frond,  when  grown  in  a  close,  moist 
atmosphere. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Kettering  and  District  Horticultural. 

The  fourth  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  on 
Feast  Monday,  July  2nd,  and  under  circumstances  of  a 
highly  depressing  character,  for  the  rain  came  on  early 
in  the  day,  and  continued  up  till  quite  late  in  the 
afternoon,  completely  drenching  everything  connected 
with  the  show.  The  exhibitors  generously  fell  in  with 
the  wishes  of  the  committee,  and  agreed  to  continue 
the  show  over  Tuesday,  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  recouping  themselves  for  the  outlay  they  had  under¬ 
gone.  The  feast  week  at  Kettering  appears  to  be  an 
old  custom  dating  back  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
said  to  have  had  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  when  the 
parish  church  was  first  opened  upon  the  first  Sunday 
in  July,  and  then  the  succeeding  six  days  were 
celebrated  by  feasting  and  rejoicing.  The  practice  has 
descended  to  this  day.  Shoe-making  is  the  staple  trade 
of  Kettering,  and  all  the  shoe  factories  are  closed  during 
the  feast  week.  The  Monday  of  this  week  is  that 
generally  selected  on  which  to  hold  the  flower  show. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  three  tents  pitched  in 
a  field  close  to  the  town,  but  which  had  to  be  reached 
by  means  of  a  walk  across  the  grass.  The  principal 
exhibitors  were  Mr.  C.  Martin,  gardener  to  Captain 
East,  Kettering  ;  Mr.  H.  "Watt-,  gardener  to  G.  L. 
"Watson,  Esq.,  Rockingham  Castle  ;  Mr.  W.  Jacques, 
gardener  to  H.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Kettering  ;  Mr.  Robert 
Jacques,  gardener  to  W.  Timpson,  Esq.,  Kettering  ; 
The  Rev.  E.  Gates,  Pytchley  ;  Mr.  A.  Warner,  Pytchley; 
Mr.  S.  Panter,  Pytchley  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Goode, 
W.  Taylor,  and  T.  Mayes,  all  of  Kettering.  The 
society  has  a  good  committee  of  workers,  and  Mr.  J. 
W.  Pike,  the  secretary,  is  a  very  earnest  and  hard¬ 
working  officer.  After  the  awards  were  made,  the 
committee  entertained  the  judges  at  luncheon  in  a 
generous  manner,  and  despite  the  downpour  of  rain, 
they  appeared  to  face  their  difficulties  like  men 
determined  to  allow  no  untoward  circumstances  to 
turn  them  aside  from  their  main  purpose. 

Roses. — These  are  given  the  leading  place  because 
they  were  the  chief  feature  in  the  show.  A  class  for 
forty-eight  varieties  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  Messrs. 
G.  &  W.  Buck,  nurserymen,  Peterborough  ;  Sir.  W.  H. 
Frettingham,  nurseryman,  Beeston,  Notts  ;  and  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Brown,  nurserymen,  Stamford,  were  placed 
first,  second,  and  third  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
Mr.  John  House,  Peterborough,  had  entered  ;  but  by 
unfortunately  losing  the  train,  was  unable  to  reach  the 
show  ground  until  mid-day.  He  had  some  very  good 
flowers  indeed,  and  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  the  Apricot- 
coloured  William  Allen  Richardson,  which  he  grows 
remarkably  well.  Messrs.  Burch  had  very  good  blooms 
indeed  of  the  following Madlle.  Marie  Yerdier, 
Queen  of  Queens,  Marie  Baumann,  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane,  Grace  Darling,  A.  K.  Williams,  Sunset,  Captain 
Christy,  Madlle.  Marguerite  Dombrain,  Camille  Ber- 
nardin,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame  Lambard, 
Madame  Bravy,  Niphetos,  Mons.  Noman,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
and  Magna  Charta.  This  list  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  best  blooms  shown  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  H.  Watt  had  the  best  twenty-four 
varieties,  and  also  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Tea  and 
Noisettes,  while  Mr.  A.  Warner  had  the  best  twelve 
blooms  in  the  amateurs’  division.  Down  to  this  point 
all  the  flowers  were  unnamed.  The  best  six  blooms  of 
Tea  and  Noisettes  came  from  the  Rev.  E.  Gates,  who 
had  good  flowers  of  Madame  Bravy,  Souvenir  do 
Gabrielle  Luizet,  Madame  Lambard,  Jean  Ducher, 


Catherine  Mermet,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  There 
were  four  classes  for  cottagers  also,  but  time  did  not 
admit  of  gathering  up  particulars.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  some  very  good  blooms  were  shown  by  these  sons 
of  labour.  Special  prizes  were  also  offered  by  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Brown,  nurserymen,  Stamford,  and  others,  for 
cut  Roses  shown  by  amateurs  and  cottagers. 

Further  subjects  coming  under  the  head  of  cut 
flowers  were  table  decorations,  which  consisted  of  a 
centre  piece  and  small  side  pieces  with  fruit.  Wreaths 
and  bouquets :  Mr.  W.  Toseland,  nurseryman,  Ket¬ 
tering,  was  first  in  all  three  classes.  Wreaths  and 
bouquets  were  also  shown  by  amateurs,  and  the  latter 
by  cottagers  and  children.  Mr.  H.  Watt  had  the  best 
stand  of  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  showing  green¬ 
house  subjects  mainly  ;  Mr.  J.  Goode  being  second.  In 
the  amateur  division  for  a  like  number,  Mr.  A.  Warner 
came  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  second.  The  best 
twelve  bunches  of  single  and  double  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums— a  very  good  lot  indeed — came  from  Mr.  J. 
Goode.  In  the  amateur  division,  the  best  stand  of  six 
bunches  of  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums  came  from  Mr. 
A.  Warner,  Mr.  J.  Loake  being  second.  Mr.  A. 
Warner  also  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  double  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Mr.  T.  Mayes  being  second.  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  were  also  a  good  feature,  and  some  fairly 
good  spikes  of  Stocks  were  staged.  The  bunches  of 
hardy  flowers,  Snapdragons,  and  Pansies  shown  by 
cottagers  were  in  every  way  praiseworthy. 

Plants. — In  this  division  the  classes  which  appeared 
to  excite  the  most  interest  were  those  for  groups  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect.  In  the  open  division  one 
class  for  groups  was  required  to  be  150  ft.,  and  they 
were  arranged  in  squares,  with  a  background  against 
the  sides  of  the  tent.  Could  they  have  been  arranged 
in  a  semi-circle,  they  would  have  proved  much  more 
effective.  In  all  these  groups  too  much  packing  was 
shown,  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  plants  would  have 
sufficed.  If  any  one  setting  up  a  group  would  proceed 
to  lay  down  a  bed  of  dwarf  foliaged  and  flowering 
plants,  and  then  allow  taller  ones  to  rise  up  out  of 
these,  covering  the  pots  as  much  as  possible,  a  much 
more  effective  arrangement  could  be  secured.  Groups 
of  plants  arranged  for  effect  too  often  resemble  mere 
groups  of  plants  placed  out  on  a  pavement  or  roadway 
in  front  of  a  shop  to  sell,  instead  of  producing 
something  light,  airy  and  graceful,  fit  to  garnish  a 
conservatory  floor.  Mr.  Toseland  was  first  with  plants 
of  fairly  good  quality,  and  showing  some  attempts  at 
tasteful  grouping,  but  they  were  far  too  much  crowded 
and  huddled  up  together,  while  the  individuality  of  the 
best  things  was  quite  lost.  Mr.  C.  Martin  was  second, 
and  Mr.  W.  Jacques  third.  The  latter  had  the 
brightest  group,  but  a  great  deal  more,  on  the  lines  we 
have  laid  down,  could  have  been  made  of  the  material. 
Groups  arranged  for  effect  should  be  in  semi-circles 
when  the  lines  of  the  tables  and  tents  are  straight.  In 
the  class  for  groups  filling  a  space  of  50  ft.,  Mr.  Robert 
Jacques  was  first,  and  Mr.  T.  Mayes  second.  Some 
nice  little  groups  of  smaller  dimensions  were  shown  by 
amateurs  and  cottagers.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  the  open  division  were  weak.  In  the  amateurs’ 
class  for  four,  Mr.  "W.  Taylor  was  first  ;  Mr.  A.  Oakley, 
Kettering,  second.  Mr.  "W".  Toseland  had  the  best 
four  Ferns.  In  the  amateurs’  class  Mr.  C.  Martin  had 
the  best  four,  Mr.  J.  Bryan  being  second.  Fuchsias 
were  fairly  well  shown  in  sixes  and  fours — scarcely 
advanced  enough  in  bloom.  Mr.  "W.  Toseland  had  the 
best  six  tuberous-rooted  Begonias — a  good  lot ;  Mr.  C. 
Martin  being  second.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  four 
plants  Mr.  R.  Jacques  was  first,  and  Mr.  T.  Mayes 
second.  Double  and  single  zonal  Pelargoniums  were 
pretty  well  shown  in  the  open  division.  In  the 
amateurs’,  Mr.  J.  Loake  was  first  with  four  very  good 
doubles,  and  also  with  the  same  number  of  singles, 
Mr.  Oakley  being  second  in  both  classes.  Gloxinias, 
Coleus,  and  double  Petunias  were  also  fairly  good. 
Some  very  good  plants  were  exhibited  in  the  cottagers’ 
classes  also. 

Vegetables. —  The  best  six  varieties  of  vegetables 
came  from  Mr.  H.  Watt,  who  had  Cauliflowers,  Peas, 
Turnips,  Onions,  Cucumbers,  and  Potatos.  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  offered  special  prizes  for  six 
varieties  of  vegetables,  but  there  was  but  one  compe¬ 
titor,  Mr.  A.  "Warner,  who  had  Peas,  Tomatos,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  French  Beans,  Qnions,  and  Potatos.  There  were 
several  classes  for  vegetables,  the  leading  Peas  being 
Telephone,  William  I.,  Emerald  Gem,  and  Sangster’s 
No.  1.  Potatos  were  represented  by  good  Ashleaf 
Kidneys  ;  Cabbages  by  fine  heads  of  the  Nonpareil  and 
East  Ham  types.  Cottagers’  vegetables  were  very  good. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Kettering 
Flower  Show  should  not  become  well  worthy  of  the 
go-ahead  town  in  which  it  is  held. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

***Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  Woeld  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
null  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 


Kalmias.—  R,  Gray:  Tour  Kalmias  would  do  better  if  you 
made  a  bed  specially  for  them,  consisting  of  peat  in  great  part. 
K.  latifolia  is  not  very  particular,  and  will  grow  in  good  but 
ordinary  soil.  It  does  not  as  a  rule,  however,  flower  very  freely 
in  the  open  air,  although  it  is  the  strongest-growing  species  we 
have.  A  bed  such  as  is  generally  made  up  for  Rhododendrons 
would  in  most  cases  suit  them,  provided  they  are  not  exposed  to 
high  winds.  Peat  is  not  always  essential,  provided  the  soil  is 
naturally  moist,  and  made  up  of  light  sandy  material,  such  as 
the  scourings  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  similar  places  where  the 
sand  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fine  mud,  humus,  and 
other  rich  materials  carried  down  by  water.  The  whole  should 
be  allowed  to  lay  for  some  time  to  become  mellow,  and  a 
quantity  of  lime  added  to  it  would  improve  it  considerably. 
Before  autumn  or  spring  you  would  have  time  to  prepare  the 
compost. 

Dendrobium  Leaves  Losing  Colour. — Dendrobe:  Tour 
plants  have  evidently  been  grown  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  and 
have  become  infested  with  thrip.  They  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  all  the  light  possible,  and  require  no  shading  whatever,  even 
when  in  full  growth.  Under  those  conditions  they  should  be 
heavily  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  a  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere  kept  up,  especially  when  the  weather  is  bright.  The 
specimens  sent  us  were  more  or  less  punctured  on  both  surfaces, 
and  discoloured  in  places,  showing  the  work  of  thrip.  Examine 
them  from  this  point  of  view,  and  if  the  pest  still  continues  to 
infest  the  leaves  you  must  sponge  the  latter  carefully  with  a 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  tepid  water,  or  Fir  Tree  Oil  may  be  used, 
not  too  strong. 

Mildew  on  Vines.— G.  Brown:  The  mildew  could  be  stamped 
out  by  the  methods  you  employ,  but  considering  that  the  berries 
are  young  and  the  skin  tender,  we  would  advise  you  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  destroying  them  by  the  use  of  strong  sulphureous 
fumes.  Get  some  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  put  a  quantity  in  a 
thin  muslin  bag,  then  go  over  every  Vine  carefully,  rod  by  rod, 
and  wherever  the  disease  makes  its  appearance,  give  a  dusting 
from  the  muslin  bag.  Let  the  bunches  have  the  same  treatment 
should  they  be  attacked  with  mildew,  and  the  latter  will  be 
killed  without  harming  the  berries.  The  object  should  be  not 
to  allow  the  disease  to  spread  in  the  least  beyond  its  present 
limits  if  possible.  The  cold,  dull,  and  wet  nature  of  the  season 
is  very  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  Vines,  while  favourable 
to  the  disease.  Walter  Davis :  Tour  ease  is  similar  to  the  above, 
and  we  advise  you  to  use  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  same  way. 
There  must  be  an  original  cause  for  the  mildew,  that  is,  the 
spores  of  Oidium  Tuckeri  (which  is  one  of  the  stages  in  the  life 
cycle  of  a  fungus,  and  the  only  stage  at  present  known,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  family  Erisypheie)  must  be  plentiful  about  the  house, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  suitable  conditions  whether  it  spreads 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  or  to  what  extent.  Tour  locality  may 
offer  special  ad  vantages  to  the  fungus,  which  would  account  for  the 
trouble  you  have  had  with  it ;  therefore  we  would  advise  you  to 
go  over  your  Vines  with  great  care,  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
disease.  Besides  flowers  of  sulphur,  as  recommended  above, 
you  might  try  the  following :— Boil  one  pound  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  one  pound  of  quicklime  in  five  pints  of  water  for  ten 
minutes  ;  stir  while  boiling,  allow  it  to  settle,  and  then  porn-  off 
the  clear  liquid.  Mix  this  preparation  with  100  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  syringe  the  parts  of  the  Vine  affected. 

Wild  Garlic. — Yorkshire:  From  what  you  say,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  you  are  speaking  of  the  Broad-leaved  Garlic  (Allium 
ursinum).  If  so,  we  doubt  if  you  could  keep  it  down  by  planting 
something  else  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  kill. 
Ivy,  Periwinkle,  or  Hyperium  calycinum  might  be  employed, 
but  even  then  many  of  the  bulbs  of  the  Garlic  will  contrive  to 
exist,  if  they  get  any  light  whatever.  Tou  might  try  to 
destroy  them  by  cutting  down  the  leaves  several  times  during 
the  course  of  summer.  But  the  best  and  surest  means  of 
eradicating  it  would  be  to  employ  some  labourers  to  dig  up  the 
bulbs  with  a  fork.  Once  the  old  bulbs  are  destroyed,  a  crop  of 
small  ones  would  to  a  certainty  appear  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
they  could  easily  be  kept  down  by  au  occasional  hoeing. 

Names  of  Plants.—  Dendrobe  :  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanura. 
J.  Macfarlane :  The  shrub  is  Viburnum  opulus  ;  the  small  pink 
flowers  on  a  branching  inflorescence  are  those  of  Valeriana 
officinalis ;  the  Orchids  are  varieties  of  Orchis  maculata,  the 
purple  one  is  common  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland 
in  wet  places.  Tou  should  number  your  specimens.  S.  K.  G.: 
1,  Sympliyostemon  narcissoides,  syn.  Sisyrinchium  odoratissi- 
mum ;  2,  Alyssum  spinosum ;  3,  Euphorbia  lathyrus ;  4, 

Asphodelus  ramosus ;  5,  Polygonum  ereetum ;  6,  Melittis 

melissophyllum  ;  7,  a  pale  variety  of  Polemonium  cceruleum  ; 
S,  Bupleurum  rotundifolium  ;  9,  Bupleurum  ranunculoides  :  10, 
Campanula  collina ;  11,  Solidago  virgaurea ;  12,  Saxifraga  tri- 
fureata  var.  J.  Spink :  Monnodes  pardinum.  If.  D. .-  Cam¬ 
panula  glomerata  daliurica.  G.  Haig :  Dendrobium  moscliatum, 
a  good  specimen. 

Communications  RECEivED. — W.  L. — W.  D. — W.  J.  M.  (thanks 
for  the  hint)— C.  J.  G— H.  D.  W.— W.  B.-J.  V.  &  S— R.  W. 

- - 
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JOHN  LAING  &  SONS’ 

Begonia  Exhibition 

THE  GRANDEST  FLORAL  DISPLAY 
IN  LONDON. 


Open  to  the  Public  Every  Day  (Sundays  excepted) 
from  June  to  September,  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  daily. 

ADMISSION  FREE. 

OUR  EXHIBITIONS  OF  BEGONIAS 

Have  been  celebratedjfor  their  varied  beauty 
and  extent  for  the  past  few  years,  but  the 
COLLECTION-  now  on  view  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  kind  ever  yet  seen,  both  in  single  and 
double  varieties,  the  shades  of  colour  being  quite 
indescribable,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

All  lovers  of  flowers  are  cordially  invited. 


Nearest  Railway  Stations  are  Catford  Bridge, 
Mid  Kent  Line  (S.E.R.),  from  Charing  Cross ,  TV aterloo, 
Cannon  Street,  and  London  Bridge;  and  Forest  Hill 
(L.B.  &  S.C.R.),  from  Victoria,  Kensington  and  West 
End,  Croydon,  dec.  ;  also  from  Liverpool  Street. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address :  Caladium,  London. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Seed,  Plant  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


NEW  PELARGONIUM, 

«*  DiyCSBSS  OF  TECK,” 


Awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society’s  Summer  Exhibition  of  1SS7. 

It  is  a  white  Regal  decorative  variety,  semi-double,  immense 
trusses.  The  flowers  are  erect,  petals  undulated,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  ordinary  Pelargoniums.  It  is  novel  and  conspicuous, 
has  a  strong  compact  habit,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Pelargoniums 
in  cultivation. 

It  is  invaluable  for  cut  flowers  where  white  is  in  demand. 

3s.  6 d.  each,  30s.  for  12  plants,  50s.  for  25  plants.  Cut 
flowers  sent  on  application. 

Sent  out  by 

FISHER,  S02T,  &  SIBRAY, 

HANDSWORTH  NURSERIES ,  SHEFFIELD. 


SUTTON’S  FLORISTS’ FLOWER  SEEDS 


Sutton's  Begonia 
Sutton's  Calceolaria 
Sutton’s  Cineraria 


Sutton's  Cyclamen 
Sutton’s  Gloxinia 
Sutton’s  Primula,  &c. 


THE  FINEST  STRAINS  IN  EXISTENCE. 


PRICE  LIST  POST  FREE. 


Sutton’s  Seeds  Genuine  Only  Direct  from 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  Reading. 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Advertisements  win  be  inserted  in  the 

New  Catalogue  (now  ready  for  printer)  at  30s.  per  page. 
Special  positions  by  agreement.  Early  application  to  WILLIAM 
HOLMES,  Hon.  Sec.,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 

The  ninth  annual  summer  show 

of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  VEGETABLES  will  be  held 
in  Sefton  Park  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  August  4th  and  Oth,  1888. 
Entries  close  July  2Sth. 

For  Schedules  of  Prizes  apply  to 

EDMUND  BRIDGE,  Secretary. 

3,  Cedar  Terrace,  Tarbock  Road,  Huyton,  Liverpool. 


Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Society. 


THE  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  the  above  will 

be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  14th.  Entries  close  July  31st. 
For  Schedules  apply  to 

J.  STOLLARD, 


Clay  Cross,  Chesterfield. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  July  16th. — Newcastle-under-Lyme  Rose  Show. 
Tuesday,  July  17tli.-  Leek  and  Ulverston  Rose  Shows.  Sale  of 
Imported  Orchids,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  July  18th. — Wirral  Rose  Show  at  Birkenhead. 
Strabane  (Ireland)  Flower  Show.  Sale  of  remaining  portion 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Day’s  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  July  19th. — Helensburgh  Rose  Show.  Highgate 
Horticultural  Society’s  Show.  Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in 
Flower  and  Established  Plants  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  July  20th.— National  Rose  Society's  Show  at  Darlington. 
Sale  of  Orchids  from  the  collection  of  the  late  H.  Littleton, 
Esq.,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  735. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Ip§arWingli(ttr&, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  U ,  1888. 


More  about  the  Begonia. — The  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  effected  in  this 
flower,  by  means  of  skilful  and  persevering 
hybridisation,  since  it  first  attracted  attention, 
are  simply  marvellous,  and  undeniably  no 
other  flowering  plant  in  cultivation  has. 
made  sucli  rapid  and  wonderful  strides,  or 
undergone  such  remarkable  changes  for  the 
better  in  so  short  a  time,  as  the  tuberous 
Begonia.  Indeed,  anyone  who  has  not 
watched  the  progress  that  has  year  by  year 
and  step  by  step  been  made,  would  scarcely 
credit  that  the  huge  circular  and  leathery 
blooms  of  to-day,  with  their  glowing  and 
dazzling  colours,  could  by  any  possibility 
have  been  derived  from  the  poor  pale,  flimsy, 
and  long-petalled  flowers  that  the  Begonias 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  could  produce.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  some  of 
the  first  seedlings  raised  in  this  country, 
sucli  as  “  Vesuvius,”  “Acme,”  “Emperor,” 
etc.,  were,  and  still  are,  remarkably  floriferous 
in  character — much  more  so  than  the 
majority  of  the  large-flowering  varieties  that 
have  been  more  recently  produced — as  well 
as  being  more  busby  in  growth,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  hardiness  and  very  vigorous 
constitutions,  when  compared  with  some  of 
the  highly-bred  productions  of  the  present 
day.  Indeed,  the  varieties  above-named, 
with  a  few  others  of  the  same  class,  are 
still  retained  by  first-class  cultivators,  who 
endeavour,  by  crossing  them  witli  varieties 
possessing  larger  and  better  formed  flowers 
and  brighter  colours,  to  obtain  a  race  of 
hybrids,  suitable  for  out-of-doors  cultivation, 
which  will  combine  the  good  qualities  of 
both  strains. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  object  lias 
already  to  a  great  extent  been  attained, 
and  there  are  now  a  number  of  single 
varieties  bearing  fairly  large  and  brightly- 
coloured  flowers  in  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  great  profusion  as  the  old-fashioned  kinds 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  also  pos¬ 
sessing  such  vigorous  constitutions  as  to 
enable  them  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings, 
perfectly  true  to  type,  on  a  large  scale  and 


with  great  success.  This  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  for  nineteen  out  of  twenty  Begonias 
deteriorate  so  rapidly  when  increased  in  this 
manner  as  to  become  in  a  short  time 
almost  worthless.  But  even  were  this  rule 
absolute,  we  can  always  fall  hack  upon 

seedlings,  which  have  far  more  vigour  than 
plants  raised  from  cuttings ;  and  it  is  now 
a  noticeable  and  proved  fact  that  seed 

saved  from  a  distinct  and  strongly  charac¬ 
terised  class  of  plants,  such  as  the  above, 
will  produce  a  large  proportion  possessing 
all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  parents, 
combined  in  varying  degree;  while  a  judi¬ 
cious  system  of  selection  will  eliminate  any 
stragglers,  and  ensure  the  continuation,  and 
probably  the  advancement,  of  the  type. 

The  value  of  Begonias  as  bedding-out 

plants,  though  beginning  to  be  recognised  by 
a  few,  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  appreci¬ 
ated  to  a  tithe  of  its  actual  extent.  The 
result  of  employing  these  elegant  plants  in 
this  capacity  is,  when  carried  out  in  a  toler¬ 
ably  judicious  and  suitable  manner,  always 
so  highly  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  that 
their  general  adoption  for  the  purposes  of 
the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  Seedlings  raised  in  good 
time,  and  planted  out  early  in  June,  though 
they  do  not  come  into  full  bloom  until 
rather  late,  and  attain  no  great  size,  make  a 
fine  display  of  bright  and  varied  colours 
during  August,  September,  and  even  October 
of  the  same  year  as  well,  when  the  latter 
month  assumes  the  calm  and  genial  character 
which  in  many  seasons  renders  it  almost  the 
most  enjoyable  month  of  the  year — at  least 
in  country  places,  and  to  the  lover  of  “rural 
sights  and  sounds.”  In  support  of  this  fact 
may  be  instanced  tlie  appearance  of  Messrs. 
John  Laing'  &  Son’s  nursery  beds,  where 
about  112,000  seedlings  are  this  year  planted 
out.  Tubers  one,  two,  or  more  years  old  are, 
however,  naturally  more  satisfactory  than 
seedlings,  as  they  not  only  commence  flower¬ 
ing  much  earlier  in  the  season,  but  form 
much  more  floriferous  and  busby,  as  well  as 
larger,  plants. 

The  single  -  flowering  varieties  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  more  suitable  for  out-of- 
door  decoration  than  the  doubles,  the  blooms 
of  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more 
improved  kinds,  are  not  produced  with  suffi¬ 
cient  rapidity,  nor  remain  so  long  on  the  plant; 
so  that  they  become  to  some  extent  disfigured 
by  the  weather  before  their  natural  span  of 
life  is  nearly  completed.  Either  in  masses  of 
harmoniously-arranged  or  contrasted  colours, 
as  single  specimens  (as  a  centre  in  small  beds 
or  in  other  similar  positions),  for  which 
rather  large  plants  are  naturally  best  adapted, 
or  dotted  here  and  there  with  more  or  less 
regard  to  uniformity  in  mixed,  or  even  her¬ 
baceous  borders  (in  which  position  they  afford 
an  excellent  contrast  to  plants  of  other 
character  or  habit),  the  tuberous  Begonia  is 
simply  an  invaluable  subject,  and  invariably 
creates  a  fine  effect.  The  more  commonly 
cultivated  varieties  with  drooping  flowers  are 
exceedingly  graceful  and  admirable  ;  but  a 
class  lias  recently  been  produced,  by  careful 
selection,  of  stiffer  habit,  bearing  flowers  held 
more  or  less  erect,  which  of  course  present 
themselves  more  fully  to  the  eye  of  a  spec¬ 
tator  above  them  than  plants  possessing  only 
pendulous  blooms  can  do. 

- - 

An  Apple  and  Pear  Conference  at  Chiswick — In 
consequence  of  the  great  success  of  the  last  Apple  and 
Pear  Conferences,  and  in  order  to  correct  and  bring  up 
the  reports  then  published  to  present  date,  tlie  council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  decided  to  hold 
an  Apple  and  Pear  Conference  in  the  gardens,  at 
Chiswick,  from  the  11th  to  the  IStli  October.  Anyone 
desiring  information  in  reference  thereto  is  requested  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  superintendent, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
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Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler. — We  regret  to  hear  that  the 
estimable  secretary  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  had  a  nasty  fall  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Station  on  Monday,  by  which  his  left  side  and  shoulder 
were  injured  so  much  as  to  necessitate  confinement  to 
his  house  for  some  days. 

Growing  Crops. — These,  as  a  rule,  need  all  the 
moisture  they  can  get.  Yet  we  often  hear  the  remark, 
“I  wonder  why  my  Strawberries  look  so  poor  and 
stunted  ?  ”  forgetting  that  the  large  tree  standing  some 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  away  may  be  the  cause,  for 
it  has  been  shown  that  such  a  tree  is  capable  of  evapor¬ 
ating  all  the  moisture  out  of  a  quarter-of-an-aere  of 
land.  This  is  why  some  city  gardens  are  so  nearly 
ruined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  trees  growing  in 
the  streets. — Ainerican  Paper. 

A  New  Scarecrow. — An  ingenious  apparatus  for 
scaring  crows  has  just  been  made  by  a  Radnorshire 
watchmaker.  The  contrivance,  says  the  North  British 
Agriculturist,  takes  the  form  of  a  wooden  representation 
of  a  sportsman  with  a  gun  in  his  hands.  At  his  feet, 
enclosed  in  a  watertight  box,  is  the  motive  power,  in 
the  shape  of  a  strongly-constructed  piece  of  clockwork, 
which  causes  a  drum  containing  cartridges  to  revolve, 
and  a  hammer  to  fall  on  a  pin  in  connection  with  the 
cartridge.  A  loud  explosion  results  from  this  me¬ 
chanical  striking  of  the  cartridges,  and  the  duration 
between  each  discharge  can  be-regulated  at  will.  As 
the  time  approaches  for  the  hammer  to  fall,  the  gun 
is  mechanically  raised  into  a  shooting  position,  and 
dropped  immediately  after  the  cartridge  has  been 
exploded.  The  contrivance  is  very  ingenious,  and 
should  prove  most  effective  in  minimising  the  damage 
done  by  our  feathered  friends  without  killing  them. 

Visit  of  Eastbourne  Horticulturists  to  “  The  Home 
of  Flowers.” — On  "Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  some 
twenty-seven  members  of  the  Eastbourne  Horticultural 
Society,  accompanied  by  their  president,  G.  Boulton, 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  Eastbourne,  paid  a  special  visit  to 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’  nursery,  at  Swanley.  Mr. 
H.  Cannell,  Senr.,  met  the  party  at  the  station,  and 
gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  old  friends.  Refreshments 
having  been  partaken  of  in  one  of  the  glass  houses, 
the  party  roamed  through  the  many  plant  houses  and 
nursery  quarters  for  about  three  hours,  and  were  very 
much  pleased  with  all  the  good  things  they  saw.  After 
partaking  of  a  cold  collation,  admirably  served  at  the 
Temperance  Restaurant,  Swanley,  the  party  visited  the 
Strawberry-picking  district,  which  interested  them 
much,  and  one  field  of  fifty  acres,  wholly  planted  with 
Strawberries,  was  a  source  of  great  astonishment. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Philip  Ladds’  large  establishment 
near  the  station  was  visited,  and  much  surprise  was 
expressed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  glass  houses,  and  the 
enormous  quantities  of  Grapes,  Tomatos,  Roses,  kc., 
there  grown.  The  party  started  on  their  return  j  ourney 
at  six  o’clock,  much  delighted  with  what  they  had 
seen. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Robert  Street.  Adelphi,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  George  Wheeler  being  in  the  chair. 
Two  new  members  were  elected,  making  an  addition 
this  year  of  thirty-nine.  The  list  now  stands  at  291, 
including  honorary  members.  The  committee  are 
pleased  to  state  that  the  society  is  in  a  very  healthy 
condition,  both  financially  and  physically,  for  there  are 
no  members  on  the  sick  list  at  the  present  time.  In¬ 
formation  respecting  the  rules  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  5, 
Martinhoe  Terrace,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Aluminium  in  the  Ashes  of  Plants.— At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Professor  Church 
contributed  a  summary  of  his  highly  interesting  and 
important  researches  upon  the  presence  of  aluminium 
in  the  ashes  of  plants.  This  substance,  instead  of  being 
peculiar  to  the  species  of  Lycopodium,  as  once  supposed, 
is  found  in  minute  traces  in  the  ashes  of  very  many 
others,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con¬ 
sidering  the  abundant  distribution  of  the  element  in 
many  soils.  It  occurs  in  all  the  species  of  Lycopodium 
examined,  except  those  which  are  of  epiphytic  habit, 
and  which  consequently  do  not  derive  their  food  from 
the  soil.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  allied  genus,  Selagi- 
nella.  It  occurs  in  the  ashes  of  some  tree  Ferns  in 
large  proportions,  sometimes  forming  as  much  as  20 
per  cent,  of  the  ash,  as  in  Alsophila  australis  and 
Cyathea  medullaris  ;  while  from  others  it  is  all  but 
absent.  In  the  British  species  of  Ferns  little  or  no 
alumina  has  been  found. 

The  Weather:  Snow'  in  July.— The  unseasonable 
weather  recently  experienced  over  England  must  surely 


have  reached  its  culminating  point  on  "Wednesday.  At 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  thermometer  stood  no 
higher  than  44°,  or  considerably  lower  than  any  July 
reading  on  record  for  that  particular  hour  of  the  day. 
Later  in  the  day  the  thermometer  in  London  rose  to  a 
maximum  of  54° — a  very  respectable  reading  for  a 
February  afternoon,  but  a  miserable  level  for  July. 
During  the  night  snow  fell  on  the  higher  mountains  in 
Cumberland,  and  also  in  Aberdeenshire.  "Writing  on 
"Wednesday  from  Salisbury,  a  correspondent  says : 
“Last  night  snow  fell  here,  and  to-day  we  are  all 
wearing  our  overcoats  with  the  collars  turned  up.  Ho 
rain  so  far,  but  even  that  would  be  better  than  this 
extreme  cold.”  Another  gentleman  writing  from  Dum¬ 
friesshire  says  :  “I  have  seen  some  Potatos  which  have 
this  week  been  frosted  beyond  recovery,  and  I  hear  it 
is  the  same  in  Cumberland.”  “The  vicissitudes  to 
which  our  climate  occasionally  exposes  us  have  seldom,” 
says  The  Daily  News,  “been  more  strikingly  ex¬ 
emplified  than  in  the  tremendous  contrast  which  has 
existed  between  our  recent  weather  and  that  of  last 
summer.  Comparing  the  meteorological  records  for  the 
two  seasons,  we  find  in  the  first  place  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  past  five  weeks  over  England  has 
been  from  5°  to  7°  lower  this  year  than  it  was  during  a 
similar  period  in  1887.  Last  year  there  were  in 
London  eighteen  days  in  the  course  of  the  five  weeks 
with  a  maximum  temperature  exceeding  75°,  ten  days 
with  a  maximum  of  over  80°,  and  two  with  a  reading  of 
over  85°.  This  year  we  have  had  during  the  same 
period  only  two  days  with  a  temperature  above  75°, 
only  one  with  a  reading  exceeding  80°,  and  none  at  all 
reaching  85°.  The  records  of  bright  sunshine  tell  a 
still  more  remarkable  tale,  the  aggregate  amount  of  this 
very  desirable  element  recorded  during  the  present 
summer  being  less  than  half  the  amount  registered  last 
year.  In  our  midland  and  southern  districts,  including 
London,  the  sunshine  experienced  during  the  past  five 
weeks  has  not  amounted  to  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  possible  quantity.  Last  year  in  the  metropolis  we 
had  53  per  cent,  of  the  possible  amount,  while  in  the 
midland  counties  they  had  58  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
eastern  districts  as  much  as  61  per  cent.  In  the  matter 
of  rainfall,  the  contrast  between  the  two  seasons  has, 
of  course,  been  exceedingly  marked.  During  the  early 
part  of  last  summer  a  severe  drought  prevailed  over  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  five-week  period  under  review  the 
total  amount  of  rain  experienced  in  London  and  over 
the  home  counties  generally  was  less  than  \  in.  This 
year  we  have  had  in  the  same  localities  from  4  ins.  to 

5  ins.  Last  season  rain  fell  in  London  on  three  only 
out  of  the  thirty -five  days  ;  this  year  it  has  fallen  on  as 
many  as  twenty-four.” 

The  Seed  Trade  and  the  Non-warranty  Clause. — 
A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  North  British  seed 
trade  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  inst.,  to  con¬ 
sider  a  resolution  passed  a  month  ago  disapproving  of 
the  non- warranty  clause.  Mr.  James  "Watt,  of  Messrs. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
said  his  firm  had  never  used  a  non-warranty  clause  in 
their  retail  business,  but  gave  a  special  guarantee. 
They  had  a  clause  in  their  wholesale  business,  but  that 
would  be  withdrawn  or  regulated  according  to  the 
resolution  of  that  or  some  future  meeting.  The  large 
London  firms  seemed  determined  to  stand  by  the 
clause  ;  and,  that  being  so,  he  suggested  that  they 
should  raise  subscriptions  throughout  the  trade  to 
carry  the  case  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Aberdeen,  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  see  if  the  decision  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  could  be  reversed.  As 
the  case  stood  at  present,  middlemen,  such  as  the  retail 
merchants,  were  put  in  an  awkward  position  by  having 
to  become  responsible  to  the  farmers,  while  they 
had  to  take  the  seed  from  the  wholesale  houses 
without  any  guarantee  whatever.  The  fact  of  his 
having  presided  at  the  former  meeting  of  the  trade, 
and  again  that  da)',  showed  that  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  clause  as  adopted  by  the  London  merchants. 
Having  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tait,  Manchester, 
president  of  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade  Association, 
offering  a  subscription  of  £10  towards  the  expense  of 
an  appeal  in  Messrs.  Smith’s  case,  the  chairman  said 
his  firm  would  contribute  a  similar  amount.  After  a 
lengthened  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Elder,  Haddington, 
Mr  Robson  (of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son),  Aberdeen,  Mr. 
Pir  ,  Haddington,  Mr.  Ireland,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Carter, 
Berwick,  Mr.  Taylor,  Dalkeith,  Mr.  Cross,  Leith,  and 
others  took  part,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  “  That  a 
strong  recommendation  be  made  to  ail  the  trade  to  buy 
their  root  seeds  from  those  merchants  only  who  do  not 
use  the  clause.”  It  was  also  decided  to  remit  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade  Association 
the  question  of  raising  a  fund  to  assist  Messrs.  Smith 

6  Son  in  carrying  their  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  bring  the  matter  before 
his  association. 


A  DAY  IN  CLONMEL  AND  ITS 

SUBURBS. 

A  visit  to  this  town  is  a  pleasure  I  had  for  some  time 
been  looking  forward  to.  Pressure  of  business,  however, 
prevented  me  availing  myself  of  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Murphy’s,  invitation  until  the  29th  ult.,  when 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Morris,  a  retired  veteran  gardener 
resident  at  Clonmel  thirty  years  ago,  we  left  our 
cabin  in  the  mountain  at  5  a.m.  ,'and  after  a  drive  of 
four  miles  to  the  station,  and  a  ride  of  two  and  a  half 
hours’  duration  by  rail,  we  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
that  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  Mr.  Murphy,  under 
whose  guidance  we  started,  my  friend  to  renew,  and  I 
to  make  an  acquaintance  with  Clonmel.  With  the 
proverbial  national  hospitality,  we  were  first  taken  to 
refresh  the  inner  man,  after  which  we  proceeded  to 
view  Mr.  Murphy’s  plant  treasures. 

First  we  noticed  magnificent  Roses,  fit  to  grace  any 
exhibition  board.  Here  we  found  a  complete  collection 
of  Gaillardia,  but  only  one  variety  was  then  in  flower — 
viz.,  G.  hybrida  splendida.  They  will,  however, 
shortly  make  a  grand  display,  as  will  Carnations, 
which  are  largely  grown,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
seedlings  (these,  if  I  remember  rightly,  are  of  Mr. 
Murphy’s  own  saving).  Iris,  Pyrethrums,  with  masses 
of  Gladiolus  Colvilli  The  Bride,  and  other  rare  her¬ 
baceous  plants  also  abound  on  every  hand,  and  I  must 
not  omit  mentioning  some  beautifully  marked  Lavatera 
arborea  variegata.  This  is  a  capital  plant  for  amateurs, 
being  both  showy  and  easy  of  cultivation.  We  were 
anxious  to  see  as  much  as  possible  during  the  few  hours 
at  our  disposal,  but  to  our  extreme  regret,  owing  to 
unavoidable  circumstances,  Mr.  Murphy  could  conduct 
us  no  further,  and  we  were  therefore  placed  nnder 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cuban,  head  gardener  at  Minella, 
who  discharged  the  duty  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner. 

Our  next  move  was  to  Manfield,  the  residence  of 
J.  Bagwell,  Esq. ,  where  we  found  the  remains  of  a  once 
splendidly  kept  garden.  The  pleasure  grounds,  flower 
garden,  and  the  beautiful  wooded  domain  are  well 
worth  a  visit,  the  former  containing  some  good  clumps 
of  Rhododendrons  ;  they  were,  however,  past  flowering 
at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Here  we  noticed  some  grand 
examples  of  Rhus  cotinus,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  flower  garden  contains  Pelargoniums,  and  the  usual 
summer  bedding  plants.  Many  large  beds  are  planted 
with  Roses,  looking  remarkably  well,  and  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  Paeonies,  &c. ,  in  masses ;  these  must  make  a 
very  effective  show  in  their  seasons.  In  a  conservatory 
attached  to  the  mansion  is  a  fernery  very  tastefully 
arranged,  the  remainder  of  the  structure  being  occupied 
with  Palms,  Ferns,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  tree  Carnations, 
and  two  immense  Brugmansias.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is 
abundant  in  the  kitchen  gardens. 

Returning  through  the  town,  passing  well-kept  villa 
gardens  on  our  way,  we  found  ourselves  at  Minella,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Malcolmson.  The  mansion  is 
beautifully  situated  about  100  yards  from  the  river 
Suir,  but  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  river,  the 
intervening  space  being  terraced,  and  bounded  by  a  walk 
at  the  water’s  edge,  interspersed  with  walks  here  and 
there  through  the  well-kept  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds. 
All  the  walks  are  bounded  with  choice  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  whole  of  which  were  in  the  pink  of  health,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  limb.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Hollies, 
Cupressus,  Acacias,  Retinosporas,  Abies  (all  in  variety), 
and  Araucaria  imbricata.  In  the  flower  garden  the 
borders  on  either  side  are  filled  with  a  good  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants,  while  the  beds  in  the  centre  are 
filled  with  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Violas,  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias,  &c.,  in  variety.  At  the  extreme  end  is  the 
Rosery.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  must  be  famous 
loam  for  Roses,  for  nowhere  else  have  I  seen  such  large 
blooms  as  in  this  locality.  What  the  Rose  growers 
here  were  about  that  they  did  not  exhibit  their  blooms 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  show  in  Dublin,  on 
the  28th,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  The  collection 
of  Roses  at  Minella  comprises  all  the  standard  varieties, 
together  with  novelties  on  trial. 

The  kitchen  garden,  containing  the  glass  structures 
and  the  model  residence  of  the  head  gardener,  is 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  road.  The 
first  range  of  houses  consists  of  two  vineries,  the  back 
walls  being  covered  with  Peach  trees,  carrying  fine  crops 
of  fruit.  The  Vines  are  planted  unusually  wide  apart 
to  admit  abundance  of  light  to  the  Peach  trees.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  growing  Vines  and  Peaches  in  the  same 
house.  In  this  instance  I  should  consider  it  a  more 
rational  plan  to  devote  one  house  to  Grapes  and  the 
other  to  Peaches,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  either  when  combined.  Better  crops  might  be 
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more  reasonably  expected  if  given  separate  houses; 
however,  in  the  words  of  the  old  saw,  “Those  who 
pay  the  piper  have  a  right  to  call  the  tune.”  The 
remaining  house  in  this  range  is  a  fernery,  con¬ 
taining  a  choice  collection  of  well-grown  and  taste¬ 
fully-arranged  Ferns.  At  the  angles  of  the  garden  are 
situated  a  Peach-house,  with  a  well-cropped  collection 
of  trees  in  pots,  and  a  vinery,  with  an  enormous  crop 
of  fruit,  among  which  we  noticed  Black  Hamburgh, 
Gros  Colmar,  and  Mrs.  Pince.  There  is  a  grand  col¬ 
lection  of  exhibition  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  also  of 
miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants.  Melons  and  Cucum¬ 
bers  are  well  grown  in  pits.  In  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  fashion— and  often  to  the  detriment  of  other 
subjects — we  found  a  collection  of  300  Chrysanthemums 
being  grown  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  plants  bear 
evidence  of  a  master  hand,  and,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  should  give  good  flowers  for  the  exhibitions 
in  due  course.  The  kitchen  garden  is  well  stocked 
with  vegetables  of  every  kind,  and  what  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  see — a  collection  of  fruit 
trees  that  is  probably  unequalled  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Cuban  is  a  most  successful  exhibitor  at 
all  shows  where  he  competes.  The  trees  are  singularly 
healthy,  and  with  few  exceptions  were  carrying  good 
crops  of  fruit.  Strawberries  were  heavily  laden  with 
fruit.  The  first  to  ripen  (May  10th)  was  King  of  the 
Earlies  ;  this  Mr.  Cuban  considered  should  be  named 
the  King  of  all  Strawberries.  From  what  I  saw  of  it 
here  it  is  an  enormous  cropper,  of  good  colour  and  flavour. 
A  south  wall  is  devoted  to  Peach  trees  ;  all  were  well 
cropped,  though  some  of  the  trees  are  past  the  meridian 
of  their  vigour.  Mrs.  Malcolmson  is  a  keen  patron  of 
horticulture,  and  it  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  her  that  the  gardens  have  been  presided  over 
by  such  an  able  and  enthusiastic  gardener  as  Mr. 
Cuban  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  will, 
conclude  these  notes  by  tendering  our  heartiest  thanks 
to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuban  for  their 
unbounded  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  express  our 
warm  approval  of  the  well-kept  gardens  at  Minella. — 
H.  Weller,  Glenstal  Castle  Gardens,  Limerick. 

- »!<-> - 

HARDY  SHRUBS  IN  FLOWER. 

Jasminum  eevolutum. 

We  admire  the  naked-flowered  J.  nudiflorum  when 
blooming  freely  at  mid-winter,  but  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  richness  of  the  Indian  species  under 
notice,  and  which  is  at  present  adorning  many  a  villa 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere.  At 
the  winter  pruning  the  leading  stems  should  be  nailed 
to  the  wall,  and  as  growth  proceeds  lateral  branches 
are  given  off,  which  hang  down  in  great  profusion, 
producing  an  abundance  of  rich  yellow  flowers  and  a 
great  wealth  of  foliage.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  our 
climate,  and  would  thrive  without  other  protection 
than  a  wall  in  most  of  the  counties  in  Great  Britain. 

Cassinia  fulvida. 

This  beautiful  shrubby  Composite  is  better  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus, 
and  is  frequently  treated  as  a  greenhouse  subject.  In 
the  more-favoured  southern  counties,  however,  it  will 
give  great  satisfaction,  whether  planted  against  a  wall 
or  in  the  open  ground.  In  cold  or  exposed  places  a 
specimen  or  two  might  be  kept  in  pots,  so  as  to  guard 
against  loss.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  increasing  the 
stock,  as  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  placed  under  a 
hand-glass  or  in  a  close  frame  root  readily.  A  compost 
consisting  of  light  sandy  soil  is  all  that  is  necessarjq 
and  the  cuttings  should  be  kept  moist.  If  planted  in 
the  shrubbery  it  should  occupy  the  front  line,  as  it 
does  not  usually  much  exceed  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height 
under  those  conditions.  Against  a  wall  it  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  forming  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  covering  with  its  twiggy  branches  and  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  which  are  fulvous  yellow  on  the  underside. 
It  is  now  coming  into  flower,  bearing  terminal  trusses 
of  small,  white,  but  pretty  heads. 

Raphiolepis  japonica. 

The  species  of  Raphiolepis  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
Indian  Hawthorns  ;  but  it  would  sound  rather  para¬ 
doxical  to  speak  of  this  species  as  such,  seeing  that  it 
comes  from  Japan,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  is  not  a 
Hawthorn  at  all.  Only  two  species,  with  several  of 
their  varieties,  are  in  cultivation,  that  coming  from 
Japan  being  the  dwarfest  and  hardiest.  It  grows 
slowly,  but  is  long-lived,  and  flowers  regularly  from 
about  midsummer  onwards  when  planted  against  a  wall 
in  the  open  air.  Under  these  conditions,  it  attains  a 
height  of  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  with  the  shoots  terminating 


in  small  panicles  of  pure  white  sweet-scented  flowers. 
The  latter  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Hawthorn, 
and  of  a  different  type.  The  leathery  evergreen  leaves 
never  seem  to  get  damaged  by  frost  at  Chiswick,  where 
a  plant  has  been  grown  for  many  years  past  on  an  east- 
aspect  wall  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  Fiery  Thorn. 

Everywhere  this  season  the  fine  old  Crateguspyracantha 
has  flowered  most  abundantly,  so  that  we  may  expect  a 
profusion  of  berries  in  the  autumn,  which  last  the 
greater  part  of  winter,  as  birds  do  not  readily  attack 
them  unless  pressed  by  scarcity  of  food.  Whether  in 
fruit  or  not,  however,  this  plant  is  deserving  of  a  place 
on  walls  on  account  of  its  warm  evergreen  appearance 
when  climbers  in  general  have  lost  their  foliage.  The 
fiery  red  colour  of  the  fruit  renders  the  popular  name 
appropriate.  It  should  not  be  hard  pruned  back, 
otherwise  there  will  be  little  fruit,  except  on  the  tips 
of  the  leading  shoots. 

- - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER, 

The  Wood  Vetch. 

Few  of  our  native  Vetches  are  under  cultivation, 
although  some  of  them  are  very  pretty.  A  number  are 
self-supporting,  but  Vieia  sylvatica,  the  subject  of  this 
note,  as  well  as  Lathyrus  sylvestris,  another  beautiful 
British  wilding,  climb  rather  extensively  by  means  of 
tendrils  when  they  come  in  contact  with  an  object  to 
which  they  can  cling.  The  former  may  occasionally 
be  seen  clothing  the  grassy  slopes  of  rocks  facing  the 
sea,  which  they  embellish  with  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
The  latter  are  numerous,  of  fair  average  size,  and 
produced  in  axillary  racemes  ;  and  they  are  of  a  pale 
rose  or  pink  colour,  beautifully  variegated  or  reticulated 
with  purple  lines,  which  are  particularly  prominent  on 
the  standards.  There  are  some  fine  pieces  of  the  plant 
now  well  established  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick,  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens.  It  requires 
but  little  root  room,  and  when  trained  against  or 
over  the  large  stones,  the  association  is  particularly 
appropriate. 

The  Laech-leaved  Sand  Spueey. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Arenaria  are  of  a  weedy  character 
and  consequently  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  but  a  few 
large-flowered  ones  enjoy  their  due  reputation.  A. 
laricifolia  forms  low-spreading  dense  evergreen  patches, 
which  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  become 
profusely  covered  with  pure  white  flowers  about  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  or  even  larger.  The  procumbent 
wiry  stems  are  clothed  with  long  awl-shaped  leaves, 
that  bear  some  fancied  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Larch. 
When  once  established,  even  on  the  dry  and  sunny  slope 
of  a  rockery,  it  takes  care  of  itself,  and  practically 
requires  no  tending,  as  the  stems  and  foliage  are  too 
dense  to  admit  the  growth  of  weeds.  Being  a  native  of 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  France  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  proves  accommodating  to  our  lowland  climate.  In 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick, 
there  is  a  finely  flowered  patch  which  has  not  been 
disturbed  for  many  years. 

Verbascum  phcexiceum. 

Although  this  South  European  Mullein  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  stately  grandeur  of  V.  olympicum,  nor 
even  of  our  native  V.  Thapsus,  yet  for  the  herbaceous 
border  or  for  the  more  select  collections  the  species 
under  notice  is  the  most  refined  and  best.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  any  departure 
from  the  violet-red  flowers  of  the  type  is  deterioration, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rosy  or  pink 
varieties  may  be  termed  pretty.  The  rootstock  is 
perennial,  but  by  no  means  bulky,  nor  do  the  radical 
leaves  occupy  much  space,  while  the  stems  generally 
grow  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  bearing  racemes  of 
flowers  that  continue  developing  over  a  long  period. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  robust  and  tall- 
growing  species  may  with  propriety  be  relegated  to  the 
wild  garden  or  to  the  shrubbery,  that  under  notice 
may  be  grown  in  the  better-kept  places.  Several 
varieties  differing  in  colour  only  may  be  seen  on  the 
rockery  and  elsewhere  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens,  Chiswick. 

Gladiolus  Byzantinus. 

Besides  that  mentioned,  there  are  two  or  more  old- 
fashioned  species  that  used  to  find  favour  in  gardens, 
and  which  might  yet  be  employed  to  grace  the  flower 
garden  on  account  of  their  hardiness.  Their  flowers, 
although  small  compared  with  those  of  the  large 
garden" hybrids,  are  pretty.  In  the  present  instance 
they  are  bright  red,  with  a  long  white  stripe  along  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  three  lower  ones.  It  is  now  in 
season.  Originally  it  came  from  Turkey  in  1629. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  VEGETATION— III. 

Jura-Teiassic  Flora. 

A  new  element  in  the  vegetation  occurs  but  sparsely 
in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Secondary  Rocks, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
earlier  than  in  the  Lower  Oolite  system  in  Britain. 
These  are  Cycads— a  pre- Adamite  Old  World-looking 
kind  of  vegetation,  with  short,  stout,  rigid-looking, 
naked  trunks  and  Palm-like  leaves.  Many  of  the 
familiar  plants  of  Carboniferous  times  still  exist,  but 
Pines  and  Cycads  are  predominant,  showing  no  great 
advance  in  organisation  ;  while  in  the  animal  world 
reptiles  of  all  sizes  swarm  in  great  numbers,  giving  rise 
to  the  term  “Age  of  Reptiles.”  The  pioneers  of  the 
great  class  of  mammals  also  make  their  appearance. 
Cycads  and  Conifers  culminate  during  this  period,  but 
the  latter  are  continued  equally  abundantly  till  near 
the  end  of  the  secondary  period. 

The  Cycads  were  world  wide  in  their  distribution  at 
this  time,  and  appear  in  great  luxuriance  and  abundance 
in  the  Dirt  Beds  in  the  Peninsula  of  Purbeck,  Dorset¬ 
shire.  They  formed  an  undergrowth  to  the  forests  of 
giant  Conifers,  furnishing  abundant  evidence  by  the 
presence  of  tree  stumps  with  their  roots  fixed  in  the 
soil  of  an  ancient  forest.  Some  of  the  Cycads  are  erect, 
but  so  flattened  by  pressure  from  above  that  they  are 
known  amongst  quarrymen  as  fossil  Birds’  Nests.  The 
prostrate  trunks  are  believed  to  have  been  broken  off 
by  the  wind,  water  or  some  other  agency  after  the 
subsidence  and  submergence  of  the  land,  which  caused 
the  tree  stems  to  rot  quickly  above  the  base,  when 
they  became  easily  snapped  asunder,  leaving  the 
stumps  in  an  erect  position. 

Amongst  Conifers  the  Araucarias  again  appear  in  the 
Lower  Oolite.  The  Maidenhair  Trees  (Ginkgo)  prevail 
in  many  diversified  forms  in  temperate  Europe,  in 
America,  Siberia  and  Greenland :  while  trees  allied 
to  the  Yew  and  Cypress,  such  as  Sequoias — the  latter 
to  the  number  of  twenty  species— prevail  in  great 
abundance.  The  Sequoias,  enjoying  at  one  time  a 
world-wide  distribution,  are  represented  by  the  Red 
Wood  and  Mammoth  Trees  of  California,  to  which  the 
fossil  forms  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  size  and 
structure,  and  constitute  a  sad  memento  of  the  biggest 
trees  the  world  has  ever  seen,  now  confined  to  a  very 
small  area.  The  Jurassic  Epoch  also  witnesses  the 
in-coming  of  an  entirely  new  element — namely,  Mono¬ 
cotyledons  in  the  form  of  Bamboo-like  grasses  and 
Screw  Pines  allied  to  the  Palms.  The  flora,  on  the 
whole,  is  of  a  monotonous  kind,  probably  consisting  of 
vast  uninviting  and  sunless  forests  tenanted  by  but  few 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  numerous  herbivorous 
reptiles,  insects  and  a  few  herbivorous  animals,  the 
precursors  of  mammals,  were  in  all  likelihood  confined 
to  the  open  sunny  spaces,  and  many  of  the  former  to 
the  waters. 

Cretaceous  Flora. 

The  prevailing  vegetation  in  the  Cretaceous  system  in 
Britain  seems  to  be  confined  mostly  to  Ferns,  Cycads 
and  Conifers  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  these 
types  decrease,  and  we  witness  the  sudden  addition 
to  vegetation  of  the  higher  plants  (Dicotyledonous 
Angiosperms),  similar  to  the  trees  still  existing.  This 
sudden  appearance  of  the  higher  plants  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation  amongst  evolutionists.  The  earliest 
plants  we  meet  with  are  Poplars,  Willows,  Sterculias, 
Birches,  Alders,  Beeches,  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  Palms, 
Sedges,  and  Grasses  (the  three  latter  are  Monoco¬ 
tyledons).  Later  on  we  meet  with  nine  species  of 
Tulip  Trees  (Liriodendron),  Magnolias,  Persimmon, 
Walnuts,  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar),  and  others, 
bearing  large  and  showy  flowers,  while  in  the  upper 
Btrata  of  New  Jersey  (Amboy  Clays)  there  occur,  in 
addition  to  the  last  mentioned,  Aralias,  Cinnamon, 
Eucalyptus,  Fig,  Holly,  Walnut,  Laurel,  Plum,  Ivy, 
and  others.  At  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  Germany  we  have 
more  than  133  species  of  flowering  plants,  including 
Myrtles,  Figs,  Proteads,  Oaks,  Walnuts,  Ferns,  and 
Conifers.  The  beds  correspond  to  the  Upper  Chalk 
of  this  country,  and  the  flora  represents  that  existing 
in  Australia  at  the  present  day. 

The  climate  of  the  Cretaceous  Period  was  warm  and 
equable,  enabling  a  temperate  flora  to  exist  as  far  north 
as  Greenland.  Animal  life  is  scantily  represented. — 
J.  F.  - -5* - 

Double  White  Campion.— Several  of  the  Clove  family 
are  improved  by  doubling,  and  among  them  a  number 
of  the  Lychnis.  L.  vespertina  is  interesting  from  its 
opening  in  the  evening,  and  being  sweet  scented.  The 
double  form,  however,  is  the  most  popular  in  gardens, 
and  when  well  grown  is  a  beautiful  object.  The  greatest 
difficulty  experienced  with  it  in  gardens  consists  in  its 
propagation,  because  the  rootstocks  do  not  branch 
much,  nor  divide  easily. 
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Mount  Merrion,  co.  Dublin. 

Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  fame  of  the 
ribbon  bedding— carried  out  at  this  place  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Walsh — first  attracted  my 
attention.  Doubtless,  thousands  of  other  visitors  had 
also  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  ribbon  borders, 
and  have  carried  away  with  them— and,  perhaps,  still 
continue  to  hold— a  keen  recollection  of  the  vivid  and 
withal  harmonious  blending  of  colours  which  the 
“  ribbons  ”  assumed  under  the  artistic  guidance  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  by  whose  skill  in  arranging  and  developing  the 
materials  he  worked  with,  such  satisfactory  results  were 
at  that  time  arrived  at.  But,  alas  !  he  who  visits 
Mount  Merrion  now  will  find  that  it  boasts  no  longer 
of  its  famous  ribbon  borders,  and  like  many  other 
former  large  gardening  establishments  in  Ireland,  the 
horticultural  decorative  art  has  had  to  succumb  to 
arrangements  meant  to  secure  more  solid  advantages. 
Ivor  has  the  versatile  gardener  been  found  wanting  by 
the  change  of  front  marked  out  for  him,  and  hence  I  found 
that  while  he  has  contrived  to  retain  many  useful  and 
rare  good  things,  the  practical  work  of  the  place  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  most  skilful  manner.  As  evidence  of  this, 
I  may  point  to  the 

Fruit  Houses. 

The  vineries  are  furnished  in  all  cases  with  crops  of 
great  excellence,  and  for  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  taken 
as  a  whole,  could  hardly  be  excelled.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Peach  houses,  in  which  I  saw  some, 
wonderfully  healthy  old  trees,  all  carrying  splendid 
crops.  The  extraordinary  increasing  demand  for 
Tomatos  has  put  growers  on  their  mettle  to  try  and 
satisfy  it,  and  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  helping  in 
this  direction,  Mr.  Walsh,  besides  devoting  the  roof  of 
a  small  stove  to  them,  has  utilised  numerous  spaces 
between  Vines  to  grow  them  in,  and  luxuriant  and 
fruitful  they  are.  The  Trophy  is  the  variety  grown, 
and  they  are  in  all  stages,  from  ripening  to  flowering. 

Roof-Plants  for  Orchid  Houses. 

On  the  roof  of  a  small  Orchid  house  two  plants  are 
trained,  which  effectually  shade  the  plants  underneath. 
These  are  Allamanda  Chelsoni  and  Stephan  otis  flori- 
bunda  ;  both  are  planted  in  a  pit  that  runs  up  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  from  thence  are  trained  along 
the  roof.  The  Allamanda  is  just  beginning  to  flower, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  be  a  very  remarkable 
plant  to  look  at.  In  this  house  there  are  two  or  three 
immense  clumps  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  which  give 
countless  numbers  of  blooms  in  due  season.  It  was 
here  too,  I  think,  that  I  saw  in  a  cool  corner  a  specimen 
of  the  strange-looking  plant  known  as  Cephalotus 
follicularis,  or 

The  New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant. 
Although  a  curiosity  this  is,  so  far  as  1  know,  rarely 
met  with  in  plant  collections  in  Ireland.  This  plant 
occupies  an  8-in.  or  9-in.  pot,  is  to  all  appearance 
stemless,  almost  conical  in  shape,  and  about  4  ins. 
or  5  ins.  in  height.  The  curious  thing  about  it  is 
its  small  tier  of  developed  pitchers  at  the  base,  and 
two  or  three  half-grown  tiers  above  the  lower  one. 
It  was  growing  under  a  bell-glass,  and  looked  healthy. 

Darlingtonia  californica. 

Judging  from  the  descriptions  of  this  pitcher  plant, 
to  be  met  with  in  botanical  dictionaries  the  one  at 
Mount  Merrion  must  be  of  very  unusual  dimensions. 
This  I  believe  is  really  the  case,  for  while  it  is  stated 
in  the  descriptions  to  grow  from  1  ft.  to  1J  ft.  in 
height,  the  specimen  under  notice  averaged  at  least  3  ft. 
high.  A  gentleman  who  described  this  particular  plant 
in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary  was  flatly  contradicted 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  plant  reaching  the  height  of 
3  ft.,  and  the  writer  cited  his  acquaintance  with  it  in  its 
native  habitat.  I  believe  the  matter  was  only  set  at  rest 
by  forwarding  a  pitcher  to  London  ;  nevertheless,  our 
latest  gardening  dictionary  gives  the  height  the  same 
as  the  first  compilers.  Evidently,  the  treatment  that 
the  plant  receives  is  the  right  one,  or  I  should  say 
plants,  for  there  are  numerous  small  ones  growing  on 
it,  as  the  healthy  and  robust  appearance  of  the  plants 
show  ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  treatment  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  cool  one. 

Decorative  Plants. 

The  cultivation  of  plants  for  table  decoration  appears 
to  be  a  point  that  is  well  attended  to,  and  for  this 
purpose  numerous  species  of  Crotons,  Caladiums,  and 
ornamental-foliaged  plants  are  grown.  Large  quantities 
of  Adiantums  and  other  Ferns  are  cultivated  for  a  like 
purpose,  and  among  these  I  noticed  some  fine  examples. 


The  size  and  peculiar  development  of  many  of  the 
fronds  made  them  objects  of  special  attention. 

Dendrochilum  filiforme. 

This  Orchid,  which  is,  I  believe,  also  known  under  the 
name  of  Platyclinis  filiformis,  although  not  a  very 
showy  plant  as  generally  grown,  has  its  appearance 
in  this  respect,  however,  considerably  altered  when 
one  meets  with  a  large  spread  of  plant,  yielding  from 
seventy  to  eighty  straw-coloured  feathery  racemes,  and 
well  thrown  out  wTith  a  dark  green  foliage.  Flowers 
that  are  thought  to  be  insignificant  by  some,  when 
grown  in  a  small  quantity,  put  on  a  different  look  when 
they  have  been  produced  on  plants  whose  culture  has 
been  so  extended,  as  in  this  instance. 

Two  Fine  Ferns.  • 

Before  leaving  the  stove  department  I  shall  refer  to 
two  fine  Ferns  :  one  is  Nephrolepis  davalloides  furcans, 
and  the  other  Microlepia  hirta  cristata.  On  entering 
the  house  these  two  plants  attracted  attention,  not  on 
account  of  their  size,  but  from  their  colour,  vigour  of 
growth,  and  fine  length  of  frond,  as  well  as  the  winged 
appearance  of  the  foliage. 

Hardy  Plants. 

After  what  I  have  said  of  the  different  plants  under 
glass,  I  shall  only  stop  to  mention  a  few  under  outside 
cultivation.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  with 
such  good  management  the  outside  departments  are  as 
well  looked  after  as  the  inside,  and  I  may  dispose  of 
the  matter  by  saying  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
departments  are  well  in  hand.  Contrary  to  my 
experience  in  other  places,  I  found  that  all  sorts  of 
wall  fruits  here,  with  few  exceptions,  will  be  a  light 
crop,  and  generally  speaking,  the  same  applies  to 
standard  and  espalier  Pears  and  Apples,  and  yet  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mount  Merrion  I  found  places 
where  a  full  crop  was  certain.  This,  as  Mr.  "Walsh 
remarked,  may  be  the  result  of  a  difference  in  shelter, 
and  from  my  own  observations  in  different  localities, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  good  fruit  crops  this 
season  are  the  result  of  good  timber  shelter  around 
orchards  and  gardens. 

A  Good  Safrano  Rose. 

Covering  a  large  space  of  a  brick  wall  is  a  fine  Safrano 
Rose,  from  which  large  quantities  of  buds  and  blooms 
are  taken.  It  was  covered  with  flowers  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  and  Mr.  Walsh  told  me  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  get  buds  nearly  the  whole  season  through. 
That  is  my  experience  of  it  under  glass,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  it  doing  so  well  outside,  as  it  was  in 
this  case. 

Aralia  Sieboldii. 

I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  this  summer  in 
observing  the  general  good  health  of  this  plant  where 
it  has  stood  out  during  the  past  few  winters,  but  the 
best  plant  I  have  seen  yet  is  one  growing  at  Mount 
Merrion.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  many  severe 
winters  it  must  have  battled  through  when  I  mention 
that  it  is  fully  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  across  the  widest  part. 
It  is  nearly  circular  in  growth,  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  its  fine  healthy  appearance. 
As  the  general  practice  is  to  select  warm  well-sheltered 
positions  when  planting  out  this  Aralia,  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  the  one  I  am  noticing  is  planted 
among  other  shrubs,  and  in  a  northern  aspect.  It  is 
to  this  fact  Mr.  Walsh  attributes  the  splendid  growth 
of  his  plant.  In  this  situation,  he  says,  the  spring 
growth  is  so  much  retarded  that  late  frosts  fail  to  catch 
it,  whereas  those  in  warmer  places  are  almost  certain 
to  be  cut  back  by  frost.  Some  of  our  friends  who  have 
tried  this  plant  as  a  hardy  subject  for  years  past,  and 
without  getting  any  substantial  addition  of  growth, 
would  do  well  to  take  a  hint  from  Mr.  Walsh’s 
experience. 

Two  Grand  Mulberry  Trees. 
Mulberry  trees,  which  in  former  times  received  so 
much  attention,  appear  to  be  getting  rare  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  only  now  and  again  that  one  meets 
with  specimens  of  this  tree  to  indicate  the  taste  of 
planters  of  a  bygone  age.  However,  here  in  the  garden 
grounds  are  two  very  large — and  what  is  not  usual 
now— exceedingly  healthy-looking  trees.  They'  are  of 
fine  height,  and  with  the  foliage  kept  sufficiently  near 
to  the  ground  they  afford  a  welcome  shade  in  warm 
weather.  I  have  confined  my  remarks  almost  altogether 
to  garden  subjects  ;  and  although  the  demesne  is  a 
fine  one,  and  well  timbered,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
about  it  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader. —  TV.  D. 

An  Enormous  Strawberry  Crop  at  Birdhill. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  worthy  proprietor,  George 
Gough,  Esq.,  distinguished  in  Ireland  as  a  lover  of 
Orchids,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  test¬ 


ing  some  of  the  largest  Strawberries  I  have  ever  noticed 
in  a  pretty  extensive  experience.  I  asked  the  head 
gardener,  Mr.  Balfin,  to  weigh  James  Yeitch  (curious 
coxcomb  shape),  and  found  seven  berries  to  turn  the 
scale  at  1  lb. ;  eight  of  President  did  the  same.  Lax- 
ton’s  King  of  the  Earlies  was  already  used.  Then  came 
in  succession,  Vieomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Captain, 
Noble,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  fine,  flavour, 
and  British  Queen — other  varieties  not  tried — in  the 
order  named.  It  is  only  fair  to  say -that  they  got  no  liquid 
manure  and  did  not  require  water,  as  the  season  so  far 
has  been  moist.  The  best  berries  and  heaviest  crops 
were  off  three-year  old  stools,  several  stools  yielding  an 
average  of  10  lbs.  each.  The  soil  was  fairly  rich. —  TV. 
J.  Murphy,  Clon'mel. 

Orchis  pyramidalis. 

It  is  only  recently  through  the  agency  of  British 
Orchids — a  book  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webster,  that  it  is  a  pity  more  are  not  familiar  with — 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  above.  I  found  it 
growing  in  quantity  in  one  of  our  meadows,  and  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  kindly  writes  assuring  me  it  is 
the  true  variety.  The  customary  length  of  the  spike 
does  not  exceed  1  ft.  ;  but  I  have  found  specimens 
twice  that  height,  and  with  flower  spikes  in  proportion. 
In  so  far  as  colour  goes  I  have  two  distinct  varieties — 
one  lilac,  and  the  other  deep  pink.  About  a  month 
since,  out  driving,  I  was  quite  struck  with  a  field  of 
what  must  have  been  0.  mascula,  referred  to  recently  in 
The  Gardening  World.  I  have  also  found  0.  maeulata 
in  a  damp  ravine,  with  its  peculiar  blotched  and  spotted 
foliage  ;  and  am  in  hopes,  through  the  aid  of  British 
Orchids,  to  find  others  from  time  to  time.  As  The 
Gardening  World  circulates  generally  through 
Ireland,  and  as  amateur  and  professional  gardeners 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  many  floral  treasures 
peculiar  to  their  respective  localities  at  least,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  direct  their  attention  specially 
to  this  rather  neglected  subject.  —  TV.  J.  Murphy, 
Clonmel. 

- — >Z<» - 

HOLLYDALE  AND  ITS  TREES. 

( Concluded  from  p.  714.) 

The  Gean  or  wild  Cherry  (Cerasus  sylvestris)  as  an 
ornamental  tree  is  far  too  little  known  in  our  parks 
and  grounds,  for  during  the  early  summer  months,  when 
laden  with  its  pure  white  flowers,  or  again  in  autumn, 
when  myriads  of  the  shining  black  fruit  hang  in 
clusters  from  its  branches,  it  will  readily  enough  be 
admitted  that  few  of  our  commonly  cultivated  trees 
have  a  more  decided  or  ornamental  appearance. 
Generally  speaking,  the  soil  here  is  too  light  and  dry 
for  the  perfect  development  of  the  Gean,  although  one 
or  two  specimens  growing  in  damp  situations  near  the 
lake  sides  have  attained  to  goodly  sizes,  and  show  well 
off  their  wealth  of  pearly  blooms  amongst  the  darker  - 
foliaged  trees  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Both  the  Spanish  and  Horse  Chestnuts  (Castanea 
vesca  and  iEseulus  hippocastanum)  are  fairly  well,  re¬ 
presented  in  the  grounds  at  Hollydale,  the  former  in 
particular  having  enlivened  with  its  immense  wealth  of 
pinkish  white  flowers  the  wood  margins  and  lawn 
during  spring  and  early  summer.  Few  trees  are  more 
gorgeous  when  in  full  bloom  than  that  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  admirably  adapted 
for  planting  either  as  a  single  specimen  on  the  green¬ 
sward  of  the  lawn  or  park  or  along  the  outskirts  of 
woods  and  plantations  for  beauty  and  effect.  At 
present  the  great  trusses  of  creamy  white  flowers  of  the 
Elder  (Sambucus  nigra)  are  unusually  conspicuous, 
and  show  to  advantage  when  placed  in  front  of  a  dark- 
foliaged  tree  or  shrub,  such  as  the  Yew,  Holly,  or 
Portugal  Laurel.  It  attains  to  large  dimensions  here, 
one  specimen  being  27  ft.  in  diameter  of  spread  of 
branches,  and  with  a  stem  fully  6  ft.  2  ins.  in  girth  at 
a  yard  from  the  ground.  This  tree  is  growing  near  the 
garden  wall,  at  no  great  distance  from  a  large  but  rough¬ 
stemmed  specimen  of  the  Portugal  Laurel,  and  a  Rose- 
clad  crumbling  stem  of  the  Cork  Oak.  The  latter  died 
some  years  ago  ;  but  thanks  to  the  tough  nature  of  its 
furrowed  bark,  the  stem,  though  gradually  on  the 
wane,  retains  yet  much  of  its  hey-day  beauty  and 
attractiveness.  The  Oak  does  well  in  various  parts — 
perhaps  we  had  better  say  in  almost  every  part — of  the 
grounds  ;  but  there  is  one  specimen  of  unusual  size  and 
interest  growing  close  to  the  boundary  fence,  and  with 
its  huge  limbs  far  overhanging  the  common  ground 
adjacent.  Not  so  remarkable  is  this  fine  old  Oak  for 
length  of  stem  as  for  its  picturesque  appearance  and 
gnarled  and  buttressed  stem,  as  well  as  for  the  wide 
spread  of  its  lithe  and  ponderous  limbs,  these  extending 
outwards  on  either  side  for  fully  30  ft.  The  short  and 
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rough-barked  stem  girths  13  ft.  7  ins.  at  a  yard  up, 
while  at  7  ft.  it  sends  out  several  huge  limbs,  these, 
with  their  attending  branches,  forming  an  overarching 
canopy  of  great  extent.  It  is  in  good  health,  as  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  bright  green  foliage,  which 
is  produced  in  abundance.  Several  other  Oaks,  of 
nearly  similar  habit  and  equally  large  proportions, 
overhang  the  common  from  the  Hoilydale  grounds. 

The  Lime  tree  avenue  is  a  secluded  and  shady  walk 
that  extends  through  the  grounds  for  nearly  200  yards, 
the  trees  being  planted  at  an  average  distance  of  18  ft. 
apart,  and  the  road  having  a  width  of  22  ft.  That 
these  Limes  are  in  a  very  healthy  and  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  is  quite  evident,  the  foliage  being  bright  and 
well  developed,  while  the  stems  tower  upwards  for 
between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  in  height,  their  average  girth 
at  a  yard  up  being  51  ft. 

At  the  end  of  the  largest  lake  and  almost  over¬ 
shading  the  summer  house  grows  a  large  though  ill- 
furnished — it  has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  wind — 
specimen  of  the  American  Arborvitte  (Thuja  occidentalis). 
The  bright  green  persistent  foliage,  which  changes 
to  a  fox-brown  in  winter,  renders  this  Conifer  of  value 
for  planting  as  a  lawn  or  woodland  subject.  The  tree 
in  question  is  27  ft.  in  height,  and  the  stem  girth  at  1 
yard  from  the  ground,  3  ft.  8  ins.  Amongst  the  new 
and  rare  Conifers,  Nordman’s  Fir  (Abies  Nordmanniana) 
is  represented  by  a  glossy-foliaged  plant  of  some  dozen 
feet  in  height,  while  of  A.  nobilis  and  A.  Menziesii  there 
are  several  healthy  free-growing  specimens.  The  Bhotan 
Pine  (Pinus  excelsa)  does  fairly  well  on  the  sandy  loam, 
and  which  may  likewise  be  said  of  its  near  all}7,  P. 
strobus  or  Lord  Weymouth’s  tree. 

Lawson’s  Cypress  (Cupressus  Lawsoniana)  is  a  great 
favourite  with  ornamental  tree-planters,  it  being  of  so 
free  growth,  so  easy  in  contour,  and  with  foliage  of  the 
richest  green— almost  a  blue-green.  It  forms  a  nice 
specimen  in  one  of  the  borders,  and  in  close  contiguity 
to  a  plant  of  the  true  Thuja  Lobhii  (not  T.  gigantea  of 
late  botanists).  Although  of  sombre  hue  and  stiff  of 
outline,  there  is  much  of  interest  about  this  free- 
growing  and  distinct  American  Arborvitse.  In  this 
country  it  usually  forms  a  pyramidal  tree  of  rarely 
more  than  30  ft.  in  height,  the  branch-spread  of  such 
a  specimen  rarely  exceeding  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 

Of  that  favourite  and  much-sought-after  tree,  the 
Scarlet  Oak  (Quereus  coccinea),  there  are  two  specimens, 
and  which  well  show  off  their  giant  and  beautifully 
shaped  leaves,  some  of  those  that  I  measured  being 
fully  12  ins.  in  length  by  7  ins.  in  width.  As  autumn 
advances  the  leaves  of  this  Oak  turn  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  it  is  then  a  worthy  companion  of  such 
ornamental-foliaged  subjects  as  the  various  Japanese 
Maples,  the  deciduous  Cypress,  and  Cryptomeria 
elegans.  There  are  many  beautiful  American  Oaks, 
but  amongst  such  as  have  yet  found  their  way  to  this 
country  the  above,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  is  far  the 
most  desirable  and  distinct. 

The  common  Laburnum  (L.  vulgare)  is  a  common 
enough  plant  in  our  shrubberies,  but  the  cut-leaved 
form  (L.  vulgare  quercifolia)  is  rarely  seen,  although, 
so  far  at  least  as  distinctness  of  foliage  and  neatness  of 
growth  are  concerned,  it  is  well  worthy  of  extended 
culture,  being  as  different  from  the  normal  plant  as 
could  well  be  conceived.  In  this  variety  the  leaves 
are  beautifully  divided,  almost  as  much  so  as  in  the 
Maple  or  Oak,  thus  imparting  to  a  good-sized  specimen 
an  appearance  that  is  as  distinct  as  it  is  unusual  and 
desirable.  The  flowers  differ  but  little  from  the  typical 
plant.  Of  this  rare  and  pretty  form  there  is  a  fair¬ 
sized  specimen  growing  in  one  of  the  shrubberies,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  Scarlet  Oak  just  referred  to.  Con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  hank  of  the  larger  lake  is  a  pretty 
plant  of  the  pink-flowered  Hawthorn,  and  which  for 
the  past  five  weeks  has  been  all  aglow  with  its  rich 
trusses  of  crimson  blooms.  To  be  shown  off  to  the  best 
advantage  the  Pink  Hawthorn  wants  a  background  of 
tall  dark-foliaged  shrubs  or  trees,  while  a  plant  of  the 
normal  white  affords  a  contrast,  when  suitably  placed 
and  at  a  respectable  distance  away,  that  would  please 
even  the  most  fastidious-tasted  of  flower  lovers. 

The  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  have  been  vieing 
with  each  other,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
blooms  produced  ;  indeed,  a  large  clump  of  the  former 
growing  on  the  lawn,  when  covered  with  its  snow-white 
flowers,  contrasted  most  harmoniously  with  the  bright 
yellow  of  a  large  mass  of  the  Azalea  that  grew  just  at 
sufficient  distance  away  to  show  off  its  peculiarly 
distinct  and  equally  handsome  flowers.  Andromeda 
floribunda  is  a  plant  that  is  by  no  means  easily 
managed,  for  in  some  instances,  coddle  it  as  you  will 
with  leaf-soil  and  peat,  it  will  not  grow,  but  gradually 
dies  off  bit  by  bit.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case 


with  a  fine  bush  of  it  in  the  grounds  at  Hoilydale,  for 
the  bright  healthy  foliage  and  great  wealth  of  pearly- 
white  flowers  clearly  tell  their  own  tale.  Heaths  of 
varied  hue,  and  in  well-established  masses,  grow  side 
by  side  with  the  latter,  and  when  in  full  flower  their 
wealth  of  pink  hells  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  even  the  most  unobservant.  Fuchsia  Riccartoni 
does  not  always  repay  one  for  trouble  expended  on  its 
planting  and  after  management,  it  being  but  half- 
hardy,  and  apt  to  get  badly  seared  by  late  spring 
frosts.  Here,  however,  it  grows  with  such  luxuriance 
that  one  cannot  help  remarking  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
so  pretty  a  plant  is  not  thoroughly  hardy  in  every  part 
of  the  British  Isles. 

Veronica  saxatile  likewise  does  well,  and  an  interesting 
and  showy  plant  it  is  when  in  full  flower.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  the  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus)  growing 
with  such  luxuriance  or  blooming  so  profusely  as  in 
this  part  of  Kent.  A  far-spreading  specimen  has  quite 
smothered  with  its  great  wealth  of  creamy-white  and 
deliciously-scented  flowers  the  Privet  and  Thorn  of  a 
boundary  fence,  the  long  semi-weeping  spray  hanging 
over  on  either  side  for  several  feet.  The  late-flowered 
form,  Gordonianus,  is  a  great  acquisition,  the  big,  fine 
white  flowers  resembling  in  no  small  degree  those  of  the 
Christmas  Rose,  or  a  Japanese  Anemone,  being  produced 
in  the  richest  profusion.  Individually  the  flowers  are 
nearly  2%  ins.  in  diameter,  snow-white  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  Then  its  late-blooming  propensity,  for  it  is 
rarely  in  full  flower  till  mid- July,  makes  it  doubly 
valuable  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is  well  represented 
in  the  shrubberies  at  Hoilydale,  some  of  the  plants 
being  fully  12  ft.  in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter  of 
branch  spread.  It  is  too  little  known,  and  should  be 
made  a  note  of  by  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
hardy  and  free-flowering  shrubs.  How  pretty  the 
Lilacs  (Syringa),  both  common  and  Persian,  appear 
when  in  full  flower,  and  what  a  contrast  there  is 
between  good-sized  specimens  of  the  purple  and  white 
when  in  full  flower  ! 

Weigelia  rosea  is  now  at  its  best,  which  may  also  be 
said  of  some  of  the  Deutzias  and  Spiraeas ;  while 
Kalmia  latifolia  with  its  masses  of  rich  pinkish  flowers 
cannot  well  escape  notice,  and  is  a  shrub  that  should 
receive  a  greater  amount  of  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  done  at  the  hands  of  planters  of  ornamental 
evergreens. 

Darwin’s  Barberry  (Berberis  Darwinii)  and  the 
Mahonia  (M.  aquifolia)  are  represented  by  good-sized 
bushes,  and  both  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  part 
of  England,  with  its  gravelly  soil  and  calcareous 
infection. 

The  Butcher’s  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus)  is  found 
everywhere  throughout  the  grounds  and  woods,  and 
attains  to  unusually  large  dimensions  when  allowed  its 
own  free  will,  one  giant  specimen  that  I  measured, 
and  which  grows  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  being 
nearly  8  ft.  in  diameter.  'When  in  fruit  it  is  a  by  no 
means  uninteresting  plant. 

Of  that  pretty  plant,  the  Flowering  Currant  (Rihes 
sanguineum),  there  are  several  well-placed  specimens, 
one  in  particular  growing  in  front  of  a  thick  and  dark- 
foliaged  Yew  being,  when  in  full  flower,  a  treat  of 
which  one  can  hardly  have  too  much. 

The  fragrant  Honeysuckle  is  everywhere  abundant, 
and  has  been  put' to  good  use  in  the  covering  of  several 
dead  tree  stumps,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  suited. 
But,  indeed,  few  places  come  amiss  to  this  most  accom¬ 
modating  plant,  as  with  very  little  care  it  will  clamber 
about  and  shut  out  unsightly  views  of  dead  walls  and 
tree  roots  or  stumps,  while  it  is  equally  serviceable  as  a 
verandah  or  trellis  plant.  Then  its  delicious  perfume 
makes  it  a  favourite  with  all,  this  being  quite 
discernible  even  at  several  yards  distant  from  where 
the  plants  are  growing. 

The  Box  Thorn  or  Tea  tree  (Lycium  barbarum)  is  a 
most  accommodating  plant,  although  we  have,  perhaps, 
noticed  a  certain  preference  it  exhibits  for  growing 
most  luxuriantly  in  a  breezy  situation,  and  where  an 
abundance  of  ozone  is  present  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
probably  the  best  seaside  shrub  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  succeeding  well  down  even  to  high  water¬ 
mark,  where  it  is  almost  constantly  lashed  with  the 
salt  spray.  As  an  ornamental  plant  it  can  well  hold 
its  own,  whether  when  laden  with  its  lilac  flowers  or 
abundance  of  bright  orange  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent 
hedge  plant,  one  of  free  growth,  easily  propagated, 
non-fastidious  as  to  soil  and  situation,  and  perfectly 
hardy.  Several  large  plants  are  conspicuous  in  one  of 
the  Hoilydale  fences,  where  they  thrive  to  perfection, 
the  long  flexible  shoots  being  pendulous  for  several 
feet. 


The  Guelder  Rose  and  Wayfaring  tree  (Viburnum 
opulus  and  V.  lantana)  have  flowered  with  unusual 
luxuriance  during  the  present  season ;  it  is,  indeed,  quite 
a  treat  to  see  some  out-of-the-way  hedge,  rendered  quite 
conspicuous  by  the  wealth  of  white  flowers  produced 
by  our  native  Wayfaring  tree.  There  is  a  form  of  this 
pretty  shrub  that  I  have  noticed  in  some  quantity  in  one 
of  our  woodlands  here,  in  which  the  usually  green  leaves 
are  rendered  peculiarly  fascinating  by  the  coppery  hue 
with  which  they  are  suffused.  The  above  notes  may  not 
only  be  of  interest  to  lovers  of  our  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  forming  a 
record  in  future  years  by  way  of  reference  and  compari¬ 
son. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- — >x<~ - 

ffoTES  from  Scotland. 

Notes  on  Peaches. — It  is  often  said  that  anyone 
can  manage  a  Vine  when  planted  in  proper  soil,  but  few 
are  masters  of  the  training,  pruning,  and  general 
manipulation  required  by  the  Peach.  Probably  this 
may  arise  from  the  numerous  naked-stemmed  examples 
met  with — mere  skeletons  in  fact.  A  good  profitable 
tree  should  have  bearing  wood  to  within  1  ft.  or  so  of 
the  ground  level,  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  such 
dilapidated  trees  (prematurely  old)  is  by  allowing 
young  trees,  often  about  the  present  period,  to  run  off 
into  gross  watery  growth,  caused,  probably,  by  loose 
rich  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  allowed  to  ramble 
excessively.  The  wall  or  trellis  is  quickly  covered,  but 
with  worthless  non-hearing  wood.  When  the  tree  is  at 
full  size,  the  allotted  space  all  covered,  the  evils  then 
show  themselves  by  large  portions  of  the  branches  which 
have  gone  blind,  or  break  into  such  wood  as  the 
earliest  growths  were,  and  bud-dropping  on  the  portions 
which  are  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  fruiting  wood.  If 
the  trees  are  running  wild  at  present,  the  strong  shoots 
may  be  stopped,  which  will  speedily  break  one  again  into 
fresh  growths,  and  when  a  few  inehes  long  the  roots  of  the 
trees  maybe  examined,  and  the  depredators  found.  They 
may  be  lifted,  leaving  the  better-behaved  ones  alone, 
and  the  active  portion  cut  clean  off  with  a  knife.  Lime 
rubbish  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  rammed  as 
firmly  as  a  beater  can  make  it.  The  manipulated  roots 
can  then  be  laid  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  firm 
soil,  nicely  planted,  then  watered,  and  next  season  a 
decided  advantage  will  be  gained.  In  looking  over 
a  number  of  trees  heavily  loaded— after  being  thinned 
again  and  again— it  is  very  pleasing  to  note  their 
excellent  health,  fruiting  almost  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  ripening  fruit  being  of  the  finest  colour 
desirable.  One  tree  in  the  earliest  structure  was  very 
refractory,  owing  probably  to  its  roots  having  got  out 
at  the  end  of  the  house.  Two  years  ago  we  went  right 
underneath  the  trunk  in  July,  as  soon  as  the  crop  was 
gathered,  cut  everything  in  the  shape  of  roots  clean  off, 
rammed  loam,  crushed  bones,  and  lime  rubbish  under¬ 
neath  very  firmly,  and  the  effect  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  tree  last  season  was  decidedly  beneficial,  fruit, 
wood,  and  foliage  being  most  satisfactory  ;  but  a 
portion  of  one  side  was  still  gross,  though  fruitful,  and 
during  July  the  roots  were  unearthed  at  one  side,  and 
it  was  found  that  one  huge  root  had  run  to  the  end  of 
the  house  under  the  pathway,  and,  no  doubt,  on  the 
way  to  cause  some  mischief  to  the  tree.  Careful  cutting 
of  the  advanced  feeders  was  done,  and  the  same  method 
of  re-planting  (as  indicated  above)  was  carried  out,  with 
the  result,  that  in  a  short  time  fibres,  short  and 
wiry-looking,  were  soon  in  abundance  ;  and  now,  a 
year  afterwards,  the  whole  tree  (all  branches  trained 
upwards)  is  what  our  best  hopes  could  realise— growth 
even,  foliage  excellent,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  most 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  all  early  Peaches 
in  the  early  house,  hut  such  as  come  in  rotation.  Ve 
gathered  Hale’s  Early  first,  Dr.  Hogg  next,  then  Early 
Crawford,  and  a  succession  of  Royal  George  completes 
the  crop.  Late  houses  are  planted  to  come  in  in 
succession  also. — Caledonian. 

_ 

Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis. — There  are  no 
end  of  varieties  of  the  long-leaved  Veronica  in 
gardens,  from  white  and  pink  to  the  deepest  blue, 
but  the  present  variety,  which  comes  from  Japan, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation.  It  has  broad 
opposite  leaves  of  great  substance,  and  generally  grows 
about  15  ins.  or  18  ins.  high,  terminating  in  long, 
cylindrical,  tapering  spike-like  racemes  of  deep 
amethystine  blue  flowers,  a  colour  which  frequently 
occurs  in  varieties  of  this  '  species.  The  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  Japan  form  depend  on  the  vigour  of  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  which  although  it  is  said  to  attain 
the  height  of  4  ft.  sometimes,  does  not  usually  much 
exceed  18  ins.  when  planted  out  in  ordinary  garden 
soil. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

"VVe  have  received  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  of 
this  association  for  the  coming  meeting  on  the  7th 
prox.,  to  he  held,  as  in  former  years,  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Dodwell,  The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  arrangement  and 
grading  of  the  prizes  offered  come  most  nearly  to  our 
idea  of  equitable  distribution,  of  either  of  the 
societies  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Carnation. 
Twenty-four  prizes  are  offered  for  collections  each  of 
twelve  blooms,  twenty-seven  for  collections  of  six 
blooms,  forty-five  for  single  specimens,  and  a  premier 
prize  for  the  best  bizarre  or  flake,  the  best  self,  the  best 
fancy,  and  the  best  Picotee  selected  from  the  whole 
exhibition.  We  have  recorded  in  former  years  the 
great  success  which  has  attended  the  meetings  of  this 
association,  and  we  do  not  doubt  his  compeers  will 
gather  around  our  veteran  and  venerated  friend  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  former  years  on  the  7th  prox. 

National  Carnation  and  Picoteo  Society. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Southern  Section  of  this 
society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London 
Scottish  Volunteers,  James  Street,  Westminster  (ad¬ 
joining  the  St.  James’s  Park  Station  of  the  District 
Railway),  on  Tuesday,  July  24th.  Luncheon  will  be 
provided  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  at 
1.30  p.m.,  for  members  and  their  friends,  at  which  Mr. 
W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  F.  R.S.,  has  kindly  consented 
to  preside.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  will  occupy  the  vice¬ 
chair. 

Crossing  the  Carnation  and  Picotee. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  good  flowers  are  to  be  raised  from 
seed  some  discrimination  is  necessary  in  selecting  the 
parents.  How  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  recommends  in  his 
useful  book  that  the  seed  parents  be  always  of  the  same 
class,  though  as  he  states  in  the  case  of  Picotees,  ‘  ‘  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  marry  light-edged  to  heavy  or  heavy 
to  light  ;  and  in  Carnations  I  think  it  most  desirable 
to  keep  scarlet  bizarre  to  scarlet  bizarre  or  scarlet  flake; 
crimson  bizarre  to  crimson  bizarre  or  pink  and  purple 
bizarre  ;  and  in  the  flakes,  though  purple  and  rose 
combine  advantageously,  I  should  sedulously  avoid 
admixture  with  scarlet,  having  observed  that  the 
progeny  of  such  crosses  were,  scarcely  without  exception, 
dull  and  mongrel  in  colours  and  quality.” 

Crossing  by  means  of  fertilisation  is  not  a  difficult 
operation.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  collect  the  pollen 
from  one  flower,  and  apply  it  delicately  with  a  light 
touch  to  the  stigma  of  the  flower  intended  to  bear  seed. 
The  pollen,  which  is  in  the  form  of  small  round  balls 
of  a  whitish  grey  colour  in  appearance,  will  be  found 
upon  the  stamens  springing  from  around  the  ovary 
organ  of  the  seed  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  flower, 
and  may  be  generally  found  in  a  mature  flower  pro¬ 
truding  from  among  the  centre  petals.  Should  it  not 
be  so  disclosed,  it  may  be  lying  in  the  interstices 
between  those  petals,  which  a  slight  shifting  of  their 
natural  arrangement  will  suffice  to  bring  into  view. 
When  detected,  the  pollen  may  either  be  collected 
upon  the  point  of  a  very  fine  camel-hair  pencil,  or 
the  stamen  with  the  anther  upon  it  may  be  removed 
with  a  fine  pair  of  forceps,  and  the  farina  may  thus  be 
brought  into  gentle  contact  with  the  stigma,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  point,  and  passing  it  downwards  over 
the  fine  hairy  appendage  with  which  it  is  provided. 
The  stigma  is  the  bold  curved  horns  or  styles  which 
rise  almost  invariably  in  a  mature  flower  above  and 
immediately  between  the  centre  petals. 

Much  stress  is  generally  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
covering  the  flower  operated  upon  with  muslin  or  other 
means  of  preventing  the  access  of  bees,  flies,  or  other 
insects.  Where  the  flower  must  be  left  unwatched, 
this  may  be  advisable ;  otherwise  it  is  thought  by 
experts  to  be  of  no  consequence  whatever,  as  the  result 
will  assuredly  confirm  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
operation.  If  impregnation  has  resulted,  the  flower 
will  collapse  within  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  (earlier 
in  a  bloom  past  maturity,  and  later  in  one  barely 
arrived  at  puberty),  otherwise  not.  It  is,  however,  of 
great  importance  to  remove  the  stamens  from  the 
flowers  intended  to  bear  seed,  or  otherwise  impregnation 
may  naturally  ensue  where  a  cross  had  been  intended 
or  assumed,  and  the  result  will,  of  course,  mislead. 
The  time  most  suitable  for  performing  the  operation  is 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  a  bright  sunny  day.  If 
cloudy  and  dull,  impregnation  rarely  follows,  the  pollen 
at  such  time  being  heavy  and  adhesive  in  its  character, 
in  opposition  to  the  light  dusty  powderings  requisite 
for  fertilisation. — R.  D. 


Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  dull,  cold,  rainy  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has 
tended  materially  to  retard  their  blooming,  and  gar¬ 
deners,  with  farmers,  are  earnestly  longing  for  a  change 
to  hot  bright  sunshine  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  Dis¬ 
budding  should  be  done  by  this  time,  and  in  regard  to 
those  left,  they  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  as 
they  give  signs  of  reaching  maturity,  they  must  be 
tied,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  pod. 
Strips  of  soft  bast  matting  are  by  far  the  best  material 
for  this  operation.  Water  liberally  when  required,  and 
especial  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  drought.  An  occasional  application  of  weak  and 
clear  manure-water  will  be  of  great  service.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  thoroughly  fumigate  the  plants  eighteen 
or  twenty  days  before  the  flower  buds  open.  This  is  a 
matter  that  should  never  be  neglected,  as  nothing  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  their  perfect  health.  The  syringe  may 
be  freely  used  until  the  buds  begin  to  show  colour, 
when  all  moisture  and  the  sun’s  rays  should  be  kept  for 
such  as  are  required  to  produce  exhibition  flowers. 
Earwigs  must  be  constantly  looked  after.  —R.  D. 
- - 

CROTONS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

When  the  beautiful  foliage  is  nicely  coloured  and  well 
developed,  few  plants  are  more  ornamental  or  better 
adapted  for  decorative  purposes  than  Crotons.  They 


no  water  is  required  before  the  cuttings  are  all 
thoroughly  rooted  and  ready  for  re-potting. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  cultivators  to  stand 
young  pieces  in  48-sized  pots  on  inverted  pots,  and 
thus  elevating  them  above  the  surrounding  plants  on 
the  stage.  This  helps  to  secure  dwarf  habit  and  high 
colour,  and  renders  the  plants  particularly  valuable  for 
decorative  purposes.  Recently  I  saw  a  few  remarkably 
handsome  pieces  that  had  been  managed  in  this  way, 
and  potted  in  the  above  mentioned’compost,  but  instead 
of  the  bones  having  been  mixed  with  the  soil,  a  layer 
1  in.  thick  had  been  placed  over  the  crocks,  and  the 
plants  presented  a  satisfactory  appearance,  their  only 
fault  being  that  they  were  not  so  nicely  coloured  as  one 
might  have  wished  for,  but  this  defect  I  attributed  to 
the  shade  of  the  house  and  not  to  the  bones  at  all. 

Where  a  number  of  decorative  plants  are  required,  a 
few  pieces  about  1  ft.  or  18  ins.  high,  of  the  following 
varieties  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  Weis- 
mannii,  Elegantissimum,  Majesticum,  Evansianum, 
and  many  others.  Those  who  are  in  quest  of  something 
particularly  handsome,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
drawing-room  or  dinner-table,  will  readily  find  it  in 
Croton  Laingii.  This  magnificent  variety  was  sent  out 
by  the  Messrs  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Crotons.  When  it  was  introduced 
a  desirable  acquisition  was  added  to  the  ornamental 
foliage  class  of  plants. — J.  P. 


Begonia  Glow. 


are  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  to  have  well-grown, 
highly-coloured,  symmetrical  specimens  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  plants  to  have  a  stove  temperature, 
an  abundance  of  room,  light,  and  atmospheric  moisture, 
perfect  drainage,  and  a  suitable  compost,  consisting  of 
fully  one-half  of  nice  fibrous  loam,  and  the  remainder 
of  peat  with  a  quantity  of  crushed  charcoal,  bones,  and 
sand  to  render  the  whole  porous.  As  bright  sunshine 
is  necessary  for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  high 
colour,  little  or  no  shade  will  therefore  be  employed  ; 
but  as  the  stove  invariably  contains  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants,  some  requiring  shade  and  others 
not,  the  services  of  the  blind  cannot  at  all  times  be 
dispensed  with.  Syringe  daily,  and  sponge  occasionally, 
particularly  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  with  a  solution 
of  Fir  Tree  Oil  or  Gishurst  Compound,  as  a  preventive 
against  the  attacks  of  thrips. 

Crotons  are  easily  propagated,  and  a  few  cuttings  can 
be  struck  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Heads  with  hard 
firm  wood  do  not  root  so  quickly  as  younger  ones  with 
moderately  soft  wood.  If  a  few  of  these  be  taken  off 
and  inserted  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  coco-nut 
fibre,  in  a  propagating  frame  or  under  hand-glasses,  and 
kept  close  they  will  root  freely  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time.  But  before  the  cuttings  are  again  rooted 
and  able  to  withstand  full  light  and  sunshine,  a  little 
shade  for  them  is  necessary.  By  plunging  the  pots  in 
coco-nut  fibre,  sawdust,  or  similar  material,  and  keeping 
the  frame  close,  evaporation  is  so  arrested  that  little  or 


BEGONIAS  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

AND  GLOW. 

The  Begonias  here  named  represent  two  of  the  best 
types  of  the  modern  improvements  of  the  tuberous 
species  that  have  attained  such  popularity  in  recent 
years.  They  were  raised  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  from  some  of  the  best  types  in  their  collec¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  worked  up  by  long  and  careful 
attention  to  cross-breeding  and  selection.  Queen 
Victoria  is  one  of  the  single  and  Royal  Begonias  sent 
out  last  year,  but  our  illustration  represents  only  an 
average-sized  bloom,  for  when  the  plant  attains  its  best, 
rather  late  in  the  summer,  individual  blooms  often 
measure  over  7  ins.  in  diameter.  The  two  outer  sepals 
are  by  far  the  largest,  with  a  rounded  outline,  while  the 
inner  two  are  smaller  but  also  well  rounded,  and  all  are 
of  a  uniform  deep  rose  colour  ;  the  plant  is  of  good 
habit  and  well  furnished  with  good  foliage.  The  double 
flower  represents  a  variety  named  Glow,  which  no 
one,  we  venture  to  say,  would  recognise  as  a  Begonia 
unless  previously  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
development  of  these  garden  varieties.  The  whole 
flower,  as  may  be  seen,  is  made  up  of  numerous  small 
rosettes,  collected  together  within  the  primary  and  true 
sepals  ;  each  rosette  is  a  double  flower  in  itself,  and  the 
whole  resembles  a  truss  of  a  double  zonal  Pelargonium 
of  a  light  but  bright  scarlet  colour.  As  this  double 
flower  gets  old  the  rosettes  become  carried  up  loosely 
on  stalks  of  some  length. 


July  14,  1888. 
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THE  SOCIAL  STANDING  OF 

GARDENERS. 

I  am  glad  to  see  sucli  an  influx  of  Fellows  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  but  wliy  such  a  slur  on  the 
gardeners  as  the  various  offers  that  have  been  made  of 
coming  in  cheap,  I  cannot  understand.  The  council,  too, 
seem  to  have  considered  that  the  arrangements  for 
gardener  Fellows  must  be  rather  humiliating,  for  on 
the  other  hand  they  have  dignified  a  few  by  raising 
them  to  the  position  of  members  of  the  council.  The  fact 
is,  I  suppose,  that  the  term  gardener  has  been  lowered  in 
value  by  the  number  of  garden  labourers  and  unpractical 
men  who  have  adopted  the  profession.  However, 
most  of  the  gardeners  who  are  likely  to  join  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  true  gentlemen  in  everything 
but  the  possession  of  cash.  The  fact  is  that  while  on 
the  one  hand  the  thoroughly  trained  gardener  is  of  a 
far  higher  standard  than  ever  in  every  respect,  the 
majority  of  unpractical  men  brought  into  the  body  by 
accepting  low  wages,  and  the  raising  of  those  who 


will  take  low  pay  to  manage  reduced  establishments,  is 
making  the  name  “gardener  ”  a  reproach.  Cannot  we 
find  another  name  for  the  scientific  horticulturist 
without  putting  him  down  with  a  jobbing  artist  who  takes 
his  rounds  with  the  scythe  and  broom?  He  who  could 
find  a  popular  and  not  too  pretentious  name,  would  de¬ 
serve  to  be  respected  by  all  true  gardeners  in  years  to  come. 

Here  in  the  Colonies  a  gardener  means  a  coolie  (East 
Indian)  who  has  an  idea  of  pulling  up  weeds  or  putting 
in  a  cutting,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  day.  "When  the 
name  gardener  is  mentioned  as  appertaining  to  a  white 
man.it  becomes  among  the  respectable  of  the  community 
nothing  but  a  term  of  reproach.  The  case  is  met 
after  a  fashion,  by  dubbing  the  better  men  according 
to  their  positions — botanist,  superintendent,  assistant- 
superintendent  ;  and  sometimes  there  come,  to  learn 
Cinchona  or  other  cultures,  scions  of  county  families  in 
the  old  country — chiefly  lamentable  failures,  ne’er-do 
wells,  plucked  chickens,  and  so  forth  ;  and  these  are 
dubbed  “  cadets.” 

About  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  gardeners, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  gardeners  who  enter  and  pass  a 
strict  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
gardening,  should,  on  the  strength  of  that  examination, 


be  admitted  as  Fellows  without  paying,  and  with  equal 
rights  with  paying  Fellows.  Make  it  brains  versus 
cash.  Tommy  Numbskull,  who  has  just  come  in  for 
£10,000,  brings  in  Mrs.  and  Miss.  So  far,  so  good, 
but  the  society  is  only  their  subscriptions  the  better. 
Is  not  the  examined  and  certificated  gardener  ahead  of 
any  such  ?  Certainly.  It  was  the  presence  of  the 
paying  few,  and  the  absence  of  the  practical  many, 
which  brought  ruin  on  South  Kensington,  and  the 
same  will  happen  to  the  re-organised  society,  if  matters 
are  not  mended  in  respect  to  gardeners  and  practical 
horticulturists. 

The  representatives  of  science,  as  they  think  them¬ 
selves,  should  be  shut  out  of  the  ruling  body  :  they  have 
a  knack  of  working  in  one  after  another  of  their  friends 
until  the  concern  drifts  into  their  own  hands,  and  the 
object  of  the  society,  as  affecting  gardeners,  gardening 
and  the  public,  gets  swamped.  These  quasi-scientific 
gentlemen  have  not  an  atom  of  knowledge  likely  to  be 
worth  a  sixpence  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  they  are  quite  ready  to  appropriate  anyone  else’s 


ideas  without  acknowledgment.  No  !  it  is  from  the 
gardener,  garden-loving  amateur,  nurseryman,  and 
market-grower  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  to  look  to  for  future  dependence  and  stability. 
Perhaps  this  note  may  call  out  some  similar  lively  and 
pertinent  remarks  to  those  I  was  so  pleased  to  read  in 
The  Gardening  World  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
— H. ,  Trinidad ,  West  Indies. 
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NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

July  10  th. 

Gymnogramma  Peaecei  robusta. 

The  plume-like  fronds  of  this  Fern  are  triangular,  ovate, 
four  or  five  times  divided  into  slender  linear  segments. 
They  grow  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  length,  assume 
an  arching  position,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  light  green 
colour.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
Escallonia  Philippiana. 

The  flowers  of  this  pretty  species  are  borne  in  great 
profusion  on  short,  lateral,  leafy  shoots  all  along  the 
main  branches,  and  pure  white,  about  the  size  of  the 
Hawthorn,  and  scented  like  the  flowers  of  the  latter. 


The  plant  is  hardy  against  a  wall  at  least,  and  flowers 
freely  every  year.  It  was  introduced  from  Valdivia  in 
1873.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  .7.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

OSTP.OWSKYA  MAGNIFICA. 

This  is  truly  a  giant  among  Bellflowers  as  far  as  the 
flowers  are  concerned.  They  are  borne  singly  on  stems 
at  a  height  of  18  ins.  or  24  ins.,  are  of  huge  size,  and 
openly  bell-shaped,  with  the  mouth  upward.  The 
corolla  is  shallowly  seven  or  eight-lobed  and  lilac  in 
colour,  exposing  a  great,  fleshy,  club-shaped  style. 
The  ovate  leaves  are  distantly  grouped  in  whorls  of 
four.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Rhododendron,  Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Mangles. 
The  flowers  of  this  greenhouse  hybrid  are  of  great  size 
for  the  kind,  and  borne  in  large  trusses.  Externally 
the  corolla  is  of  a  bright  orange-red,  paler  internally, 
with  an  open  throat  suffused  with  pink.  The  limb  is 
spread  out  flat,  making  the  variety  a  great  acquisition. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sods. 

Carpentep.ia  californica. 

It  seems  that  this  beautiful  Californian  shrub  is  going 
to  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England  at  least.  The  large,  pure  white  flowers 
resemble  those  of  a  single  Rose,  and  are  produced  in 
terminal  panicles.  The  numerous  yellow  stamens  in 
the  centre  recall  the  flowers  of  a  Cistus.  The  lance¬ 
shaped  leaves  are  evergreen,  of  a  rich  dark  colour 
above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Exhibited  by  Miss 
Jekyll,  Munstead,  Godaiming. 

Allium  pedemontanum. 

From  amongst  a  few  straggling,  dark  green,  twisted 
leaves  the  flower-scapes  of  this  Allium  rise  to  a  height 
of  6  ins.  or  9  ins.,  bearing  a  pendent  umbel  of  large 
and,  for  this  genus,  showy  flowers.  The  latter  are  of  a 
deep  rosy  purple  externally,  and  pale  rose  internally, 
but  owing  to  a  twist  or  curve  at  the  top  of  the  flower- 
stalk  only  the  outer  surface  is  presented  to  the  eye. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  "Ware,  Tottenham. 

Delphinium  Ustane. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  of  a  delicate  sky-blue 
colour,  while  the  greatly  enlarged  petals  are  spread  out 
flat,  giving  the  flowers  the  appearance  of  being  semi¬ 
double.  They  are  of  a  peculiar  pale  lilac-purple  shade, 
thus  contrasting  strongly  with  the  sepals.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  the  plants  appear  of  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport. 

Delphinium,  Prince  of  Naples. 

The  flowers  of  this  garden  form  are  of  large  size,  and 
the  terminal  raceme  measures  about  18  ins.  in  length. 
The  sepals  are  deep  sky-blue,  forming  a  beautiful  back¬ 
ground  to  the  broad,  flattened  purple  petals.  A  few 
of  the  latter  are  small  and  white,  occupying  their  usual 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  striking 
and  beautiful  variety.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son. 

Ccelogyne  Sanderiana. 

In  this  we  have  a  dwarf-habited  species  bearing  racemes 
of  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  long, 
lance-shaped,  and  white.  The  lateral  segments  of  the 
three-lobed  lip  are  undulated  at  the  margins  and  yellow 
internally,  while  the  curious  ridges  or  lamellae  run 
down  the  claw  of  the  elongated  terminal  lobe. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Jacques,  gardener  to  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild. 

Pteris  tremula  elegans. 

The  vigour  of  this  garden  variety  is  moderate  compared 
with  that  of  the  type,  and  the  fronds,  which  are  grace¬ 
ful  and  arching,  attain  a  length  of  from  18  ins.  to 
24  ins.  The  lower  pinnae  are  about  twice  divided, 
while  the  upper  ones  are  undivided,  long,  slender,  and 
crested  at  the  apex,  and  the  apex  of  the  frond  itself  is 
heavily  tasselled,  which  adds  much  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  plant.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton. 

Prunus  domf.stica  variegata. 

The  ovate  leaves  of  this  variety  of  the  common  or 
cultivated  Plum  are  heavily  shaded  with  a  golden 
yellow  slightly  toned  down  with  green,  as  we  find  in 
most  of  the  variegated  trees  when  the  particular  tint  is 
yellow.  The  variegation,  however,  is  somewhat 
irregular,  but  well  marked.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son. 

Carnation,  Germania. 

This  new  German  variety  is  a  much  more  robust  grower 
than  the  plants  shown  would  indicate.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  rounded  ani 
regular  petals,  somewhat  incurved  at  the  margins. 
They  are  somewhat  but  not  strongly  fragrant,  and 
produced  in  great  profusion  on  stems  about  2  ft.  in 
height.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Nokes,  Brockley. 
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heavy  thunderstorms.  If,  however,  a  frame  with  a 
northern  aspect  is  at  command  so  much  the  better. 
Leave  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
night  dews,  unless  there  is  danger  of  heavy  rain. 
"Where  seeds  are  being  ripened,  these  should  he  collected 
when  perfectly  mature  and  sown  at  once.  Last  year’s 
seedlings  may  be  potted  singly  into  3-in.  pots  if  that 
has  not  already  been  done,  and  subsequently  treated 
like  old  plants. 

Dahlias. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  these  require  no  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering,  provided  rain  is  plentiful. 
They  will,  however,  receive  material  advantage  from 
occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Growth  is 
proceeding  much  more  rapidly  than  at  this  date  last 
year,  and  a  more  abundant  harvest  of  bloom  may  be 
expected.  With  this  increase  of  growth,  however, 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  pruning  and  staking. 
Strong  stakes  should  be  employed,  and  the  experienced 
soon  find  that  they  should  be  driven  before  planting 
commences  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tubers.  Do  not 
use  slender  sticks  that  may  be  swayed  about  by  the 
wind  after  the  plants  are  getting  bulky.  Prune  away 
all  side  shoots  except  two,  so  that  the  whole  plant  may 
consist  of  three  leading  shoots,  which  may  be  allowed 
to  branch  at  the  top  when  coming  into  bloom.  Many 
varieties  are  inclined  to  form  dwarf,  broad  and  bushy 
specimens  from  the  first,  and  it  will  be  surprising  how 
quickly  they  will  grow  away  when  pruned  to  three 
shoots  as  mentioned.  Look  after  earwigs  to  prevent 
their  ravages  from  the  first.  Put  a  quantity  of  moss 
in  the  bottom  of  a  small  flower  pot,  which  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  stake.  Look  them  over  every 
morning,  and  shake  the  earwigs  into  a  vessel  of  water. 

Hollyhocks. 

Syringe  the  underside  of  the  leaves  as  often  as  possible 
to  prevent  red-spider  from  becoming  established,  as 
they  greatly  disfigure  the  foliage.  If  any  trace  of  the 
Hollyhock  disease  should  make  its  appearance,  remove 
and  burn  every  leaf  so  infested  to  prevent  the  fungus 
from  spreading.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  as 
there  is  really  no  cure  for  this  particular  disease. 

- — - 
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Lily  of  the  Valley. 

It  often  happens  that  crowns  put  into  heat  early  in  the 
winter  months,  with  the  idea  of  forcing  them  into  bloom 
by  Christmas  or  the  month  of  January,  will  remain  in 
a  dormant  condition  without  showing  the  slightest 
signs  of  pushing  their  bloom  up.  I  had  a  few  dozen 
single  crowns  last  November  that  I  potted  into  4J-in. 
pots,  and  afterwards  plunged  in  a  nice  bottom  heat, 
covering  them  with  coco-nut  fibre  refuse.  Yery  few 
showed  any  signs  of  vitality,  but  I  kept  them  about  in 
various  places  in  the  houses  till  the  middle  of  March 
last,  when,  wanting  the  pots  for  other  purposes,  I 
turned  them  out  and  placed  them  just  as  they  came 
out  of  the  pots  under  a  greenhouse  wall  facing  north¬ 
west.  No  further  notice  was  taken  of  them  ;  they  were 
exposed  to  all  the  spring  frosts  and  snow,  and  up  to  a 
few  weeks  back  they  made  no  attempt  to  grow.  More 
by  accident  than  design,  some  time  during  the  early 
part  of  June  an  old  frame  light  was  reared  against  the 
wall,  covering  them  over,  thus  keeping  the  rains  from 
them  except  what  ran  down  the  wall  to  their  roots. 
Strange  to  say  they  are  now  throwing  up  strong  foliage 
and  bloom,  the  little  soil  that  was  about  them  when 
turned  out  of  the  pots  looking  as  dry  as  dust  around 
them.  I  took  pity  on  them  to-day,  removed  the  light, 
and  gave  them  a  good  soaking  of  water.  I  have  never 
seen  any  before  that  have  so  really  and  truly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  attempted  early  forcing.  Have  any 
of  your  correspondents  ? — TV.  G. 


Pelargonium,  Madame  C.  Koenig. 

This  is  a  single-flowered  pure  white  show  kind,  if  we 
except  a  very  slight  feathering  on  the  two  upper 
petals,  which  is  generally  hid  from  view  by  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  others.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth  and 
habit,  and  yields  large  trusses  of  flowers  in  abundance, 
which  are  well  thrown  up  above  the  foliage.  Where 
white  flowers  are  in  demand  it  should  be  cultivated  in 
quantity,  being  equal  when  under  good  cultivation  to 
any  of  the  whites  yet  sent  out —  IV.  G. 


of  the  most  serviceable  plants  to  cultivate.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  in  loose  trusses,  each  individual  bloom 
standing  erect  on  a  good  stout  peduncle.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  semi-double  in  form,  and  measure  about 
2  ins.  across.  On  plants  under  good  cultivation  the 
yield  is  enormous,  it  being  a  kind  of  perpetual  bloomer 
during  the  summer  months.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
vigorous,  the  growth  generally  being  very  strong  and 
erect  ;  but  it  atones  for  any  bad  property  it  may  possess 
by  the  profusion  of  its  pure  white  flowers.  —  TV.  G. 

A  Weed  Destroyer. 

I  have  lately  used  some  “Cuprolene”  upon  a  yard  that 
was  covered  with  weeds,  and  can  testify  to  its  efficacy 
in  doing  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  The  directions 
state  that  it  should  be  applied  in  fair  weather.  Now 
this  was  the  case  when  I  applied  it ;  but  since  that  time 
we  have  had  continuous  showery  weather,  and  as  the 
“  Cuprolene  ”  has  done  its  work  so  satisfactorily,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  your 
numerous  readers.  It  is  very  effectual,  lasting  and 
economical,  and  I  highly  recommend  it.  I  intend 
using  it  on  a  carriage  drive  in  front  of  the  house,  as  I 
have  great  faith  in  its  proving  a  radical  cure  to  one  of 
the  greatest  troubles  that  has  beset  me  hitherto.  This 
I  mention,  because  other  weed  destroyers  have  been 
used,  when  repeated  applications  had  to  be  resorted  to, 
thus  proving  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  using 
“Cuprolene.” — J.  S.  T.,  Oswestry. 

Cotyledon  pulverulentum. 

The  true  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  greatly 
toned  down  by  a  coating  of  the  same  dusty  or  farinaceous 
material  that  coats  the  leaves.  The  inflorescence  rises 
above  the  leafy  stems  to  the  height  of  6  ins.  or  9  ins  , 
bearing  a  cyme  of  large,  fleshy,  drooping,  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  a  pink  colour  externally,  but  orange  in¬ 
ternally.  The  leaves  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
C.  gibiflora  or  its  variety  C.  g.  metallica  ;  but  the 
white  farina,  densely  covering  them  as  with  a  thick 
bloom,  is  a  very  striking  characteristic  of  the  species. 
The  flowers  add  considerably  to  the  interesting  character 
of  the  plant  ;  but  healthy  young  specimens  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  ornamental  to  deserve  a  place  amongst  a 
collection  of  flowering  plants  from  the  distinctness  of 
the  white  meal}’  foliage.  This  character  is  maintained 
all  the  year  round.  Of  course,  the  plant  succeeds  best 
when  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  is  maintained,  and 
it  should  not  be  syringed.  We  noticed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  in  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’  nursery, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Sempervivum.  tortuosum  variegatum. 
The  ordinary  green  form  of  this  plant  was  introduced 
from  the  Canary  Islands  in  1779,  and  bears  terminal 
cymes  of  yellow  flowers.  The  greenhouse  is  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  it,  as  far  as  temperature  is 
concerned,  and  there  it  should  be  kept  rather  dry  in 
winter.  The  variegated  form  is  a  much  more  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  that  may  be  profitably  grown  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer  months  for  bedding  purposes.  It 
may  be  utilised  in  beds  that  are  particularly  liable  to 
get  dry,  especially  in  droughty  times.  For  the  margins 
of  beds  it  is  particularly  appropriate,  as  it  is  of  dwarf 
branching  and  spreading  habit.  Every  leaf  is  broadly 
margined  with  creamy  yellow  or  creamy  white  according 
to  its  age,  and  not  infrequently  shoots  lose  almost  the 
whole  of  their  green  colouring  matter.  In  moist  or 
shaded  places  it  grows  rather  too  coarsely  for  an  edging. 
The  variegation  resembles  that  of  S.  arboreum  variegatum 
considerably,  bat  the  plant  is  neater  and  far  more 
bushy  than  the  latter.  It  is  grown  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  in  their  collection  of  succulents. 

Libsrtia  formosa. 

Owing  to  the  leaves  of  this  subject  being  evergreen,  the 
plant  requires  slight  protection  in  winter  to  prevent 
injury  from  frost,  but  more  especially  against  wet  that 
lodges  in  the  crowns.  Had  it  have  been  deciduous, 
the  question  of  hardiness  would,  of  course,  have  been 
surmounted.  From  amongst  a  dense  tuft  of  narrow 
grass-like  leaves,  such  as  we  find  in  Iris  sibirica  or 
I.  graminifolia,  the  flower  stems  arise,  bearing  clusters 
of  pure  whits  flowers  that  keep  up  a  succession  for  a 
long  time.  A  plant  in  a  north-aspect  pit  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick, 
has  been  flowering  for  some  time.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili. 


Strawberry  Plantations. 

There  are  few  amateurs,  perhaps,  who  would  not  be 
delighted  to  grow  Strawberries  for  themselves  did 
circumstances  permit ;  but  there  are  others  who  have 
the  means  and  opportunity,  yet  who  frequently  fail  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results,  because  they  have  no  regular 
system  of  cultivation,  but  depend  on  chance,  as  it  were, 
for  a  crop,  or  lack  the  opportunity  of  gaining  aknowledge 
of  the  cultural  requirements  that  are  necessary — in 
conjunction,  of  course,  with  climatic  conditions — to 
ensure  a  remunerative  or  satisfactory  crop  with  annually 
recurring  regularity.  A  great  gain  will  be  made  by 
securing  the  earliest  set  of  runners  that  are  produced, 
and  pegging  these  on  to  the  soil,  or  by  laying  a  stone 
upon  them  close  to  the  little  rosette  of  leaves,  holding 
the  little  plants  in  position  till  roots  are  emitted.  One 
plant  from  each  runner  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  it  to 
support,  provided  the  requisite  quantity  for  a  new 
plantation  can  be  obtained  in  that  way.  If  so,  cut 
away  the  shoots  that  extend  beyond  the  first  strong 
plant.  If  a  clear  space  of  ground  can  be  obtained  by 
September,  have  it  trenched  at  once  two  or  three  spits 
deep,  incorporating  with  it  good  farmyard  manure,  if 
obtainable.  Allow  the  ground  to  settle  a  little  and 
plant  immediately.  Nearly  a  se'ason  will  be  gained  by 
this  means,  as  the  plants  will  be  thoroughly  established 
in  the  soil  before  the  advent  of  winter  puts  a  stop  to 
growth.  If  planting  is  delayed  till  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  runners  are  previously  badly  prepared  or  simply 
lifted  without  any  preparation  at  all,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  the  young  plants  are  liable  to  get 
thrown  out  of  the  ground  altogether  by  frost,  and  the 
grower  frequently  finds  in  spring  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  are  dead.  It  is  loss  of  time,  on  the 
contrary,  to  delay  planting  till  spring,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  cultivator  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving,  the  Grove  End  Scarlet 
and  the  Black  Prince  are  two  of  the  oldest  and  best, 
both  on  account  of  their  earliness,  small  size,  and  rich 
flavour,  which  renders  them  extremely  suitable.  The 
scarlet  Strawberry  requires  somewhat  different  treatment 
from  the  other,  and  except  in  market  gardens,  is  not 
always  readily  procurable.  Early  sorts,  with  much 
larger  fruit,  are  King  of  the  Earlies,  Laxton’s  Noble, 
and  Lieutenant.  Excellent  sorts,  of  large  size,  are 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
President,  British  Queen,  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  Myatt’s 
Seedling.  The  latter  is  a  very  late-fruiting  variety, 
and  does  well  in  northern  districts. 

Parsley  for  Winter. 

Many  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  this 
useful  vegetable  during  the  winter  months,  especially 
in  suburban  gardens,  on  account  of  the  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  of  smoke  and  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  from  various  causes.  A  sowing  made  now 
will,  however,  produce  good  foliage,  and  remain  in  a 
more  vigorous  condition  than  older  plants.  The  sowing 
might  be  made  on  a  bed  in  lines,  and  when  a  few  rough 
leaves  have  been  produced,  thin  out  the  plants  to  a 
distance  of  4  ins.  or  6  ins.,  leaving  the  stronger  ones. 
The  great  fault  with  many  growers  is  that  they  suffer 
the  seedlings  to  become  crowded,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  make  proper  growth.  Should  the  weather 
become  severe  in  autumn,  a  frame  may  be  placed  over 
the  bed,  ventilating  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Auriculas. 

Some  growers  prefer  to  pot  up  their  plants  thus  late  in 
the  season,  while  others  succeed  by  potting  at  various 
times.  Of  course,  the  object  should  be  to  get  the 
plants  established  in  their  pots  before  winter.  Previous 
to  performing  the  operation  see  that  they  are  not 
infested  with  green-fly,  and  if  this  is  the  case  fumigate 
with  tobacco  smoke.  Side  shoots  may  be  carefully 
removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  potted  up  singly  if 
they  are  fairly  well  rooted.  Be  careful  not  to  use 
larger  pots  than  are  strictly  necessary  to  contain  the 
roots  easily.  Drain  the  pots  regularly  and  carefully, 
covering  the  crocks  with  moss  to  prevent  the  soil 
washing  down  amongst  the  drainage  and  obstructing 
the  passage  of  water.  Remove  all  decayed  portions  of 
the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife.  A  compost  of  four  parts  of 
good  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  each  of  well-rotted  cow 
manure,  leaf-soil  and  clean  sharp  sand  will  answer  the 
purpose  admirably.  When  the  operation  is  completed, 
stand  the  pots  in  a  position  where  they  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  light,  yet  screened  from  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun.  A  frame  is  unnecessary,  provided  there  is 
some  convenience  for  placing  a  sash  over  them  during 


Pelargonium,  Belle-de-Jour. 

Those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  production  of 
good  white  flowers  will  find  the  above  Pelargonium  one 


Wild  Flowers. 

At  the  flower  show  of  the  Braintree  and  Booking 
Horticultural  Society  on  July  5th,  the  class  for  table 
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decorations,  composed  entirely  of  wild  flowers,  brought 
ten  entries,  and  most  of  them  good  exhibits.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  very  clever  arrangement  by  Mrs. 
Soder,  but  an  objection  was  lodged  against  the  award 
because  it  included  some  white  "Water  Lilies,  which  it 
was  urged  were  cultivated  inasmuch  as  they  were 
grown  in  a  lake  kept  free  from  weeds.  I  hardly  see 
where  the  argument  comes  in,  for  it  is  similar  to  a  case 
I  know  in  which  an  annual  exhibitor  of  wild  flowers 
and  wild  medicinal  plants  thought  nothing  of  growing 
some  of  the  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  rarer  kinds  in 
a  corner  of  his  garden  so  as  to  be  read}’  when  wanted. 
He  would  have  laughed  at  anyone  who  told  him  they 
were  not  wild  flowers  in  consequence.  What  is  your 
opinion  ? — G. ,  Braintree.  [The  objection  was  a  frivolous 
one. — Ed.] 

Clipping  Hedges. 

Hedges  are  as  useful  in  a  small  garden  as  in  a  large 
one,  because  of  the  shelter  they  afford  ;  and  they  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  from  view  incon¬ 
venient  corners,  places  for  depositing  rubbish,  &c. 
Hedgerows  in  order  to  look  neat  must  be  kept  trimmed, 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  necessary  to  keep  them  within 
bounds  in  small  gardens  than  in  large  ones.  One  of 
the  most  common  of  garden  hedges  is  that  formed  of 
the  Evergreen  Privet,  and  as  owing  to  the  wet  a  very 
free  growth  has  been  . made  by  this  time,  clipping  has 
become  absolutely  necessary.  Hornbeam,  Beech, 
\  ellow  Holly,  Aucuba,  tree  Box,  and  other  things 
have  been  planted  for  hedges  according  to  the  height 
they  are  required  to  be,  the  position  in  which  a  hedge 
is  planted,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  are  expected 
to  grow.  All  the  foregoing,  except  the  Aucuba,  can 
be  kept  clipped  with  ordinary  shears  ;  the  latter  is 
best  kept  within  bounds  by  the  judicious  use  of  the 
knife.  I  have  known  furze  used  for  hedgerows,  but 
possibly  it  is  better  adapted  for  boundaries  than  in 
gardens.  At  this  season  of  the  year  all  hedgerows 
might  be  clipped  except  Holly,  cutting  them  in  quite 
close  if  necessary,  for  the  plants  soon  burst  into  growth 
again.  A  pair  of  ordinary  hand  shears  is  the  best  tool 
with  which  to  clip  a  hedge.  After  clipping  the  hedge 
will  look  unsightly  for  a  little  time,  but  it  will  soon 
become  clothed  with  fresh  growths,  and  look  fresh  and 
green.  I  excepted  the  Aucuba  hedges  from  the  action 
of  the  shears,  because  it  is  a  large-leaved  plant,  and 
when  a  hedge  of  Laurel  or  any  other  large-leaved  plant 
is  cut  with  shears,  it  is  certain  to  have  an  unsightly 
look,  because  the  large  leaves  will  be  severed,  and  only 
portions  of  them  presented  to  view.  By  using  a  knife 
and  thinning  out  the  shoots,  the  dimensions  of  the 
hedge  can  be  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  a  well- 
furnished  green  surface  presented  to  view.  Holly 
hedges  are,  as  a  rule,  clipped  during  the  winter  or  in 
very  early  spring. — E.  D. 

Planting  Out  Green  Stuff. 

By  green  stuff  I  mean  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages, 
Kales,  Savoys,  &c.,  which  the  gardener  comprehends 
under  this  broad  term.  The  plants  are  strong  in  the 
seed  beds,  and  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  continuous 
rains  to  get  them  out  on  to  vacant  ground.  Last  year 
it  was  a  trying  time  for  this  work,  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  drought ;  but  now  the  ground  is  full  of  moisture, 
and  scarcely  a  check  of  any  kind  is  probable.  The 
early  planting  of  green  crops  is  highly  desirable,  as  the 
plants  should  pretty  well  mature  themselves  by  the 
autumn,  and  then  there  is  a  chance  of  them  coming 
well  through  the  winter.  I  have  known  green  stuff 
put  out  in  August,  and  the  operation  followed  by  a  dry 
autumn,  with  the  result  that  the  plants  made  very  little 
headway  indeed  by  the  time  the  shortening  days  were 
being  felt. — E.  D. 

Showy  Garden  Poppies. 

A  large  boxful  of  Poppy  blooms  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  "William  Caudwell,  The  Ivies,  Wantage.  They 
mostly  consist  of  selected  and,  of  course,  improved 
forms  of  Papaver  Rhoeas,  from  which,  and  from  P. 
somniferum,  most  or  all  of  the  old-fashioned  garden 
Poppies  were  derived.  A  few  blooms  only  of  the  latter 
species  were  in  the  box,  with  their  petals  cut  at  the 
margin  into  long  jagged  fringes,  and  exhibiting  two  or 
three  different  shades  of  colour.  Those  who  object  to 
the  strong  odour  which  certain  Poppies  possess,  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  flowers  of  P.  Rhoeas  are  all 
but  inodorous  even  when  bruised.  The  numerous 
selected  varieties  exhibit  a  great  range  of  colouring,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming 
colours.  There  are  white,  blush,  pink  or  rose,  or 
consisting  of  several  colours  blended,  while  the  ground 
colour  is  generally  white.  They  are  not  ragged  at  the 


margin  as  in  P.  somniferum,  but  usually  beautifully 
crisped.  Only  the  red  and  crimson  varieties  show  the 
original  black  blotch  at  the  base,  while  in  many  cases 
the  black  gives  place  to  a  pure  white  blotch.  A 
number  of  the  forms  are  semi-double,  and  if  a  double 
strain  were  secured,  they  would  resemble  double  Holly¬ 
hocks  in  no  small  degree.  There  is  also  a  large 
proportion  of  orange -yellow  varieties  in  various  tints, 
and  the  only  thing  that  we  can  find  fault  with  is  the 
short  time  the  individual  blooms  last.  A  pinch  of 
seed  would  furnish  a  great  and  diversified  display. 

PassifLora  Raddiana. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  climbers  should  not  miss 
securing  this  beautiful  Passion-flower,  for  it  seems  to 
flower  intermittently,  but  profusely,  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  The  flowers  have  deep  carmine  red  sepals, 
and  somewhat  paler  but  equally  showy  petals,  and  are 
of  good  average  size.  The  foliage  is  also  of  medium 
size  for  this  genus,  and  beautifully  tinted  with  a  violet- 
red  on  the  under-surface,  which  is  pretty  well  exposed 
to  view  when  the  plant  is  trained  to  wires  along  the 
roof  of  a  house.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  requires 
or  gives  most  satisfaction  when  grown  in  a  stove 
temperature,  or  one  approaching  it.  Gardeners  still 
cling  with  great  tenacity  to  the  name  P.  kermesina, 
under  which  it  was  disseminated  in  gardens,  although 
the  older,  and  therefore  more  correct  name,  is  that 
given  above.  It  was  originally  introduced  in  1831, 
but  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  neglected,  until 
quite  recently.  There  are  several  garden  hybrids  in 
cultivation,  of  which  this  constitutes  one  of  the  parents. 
It  is  nearly  always  in  flower  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  where  it  is  grown  in  a  house  with  a  moderately 
high  temperature. 

Garter’s  Su^ar-loaf  Cabbage. 

At  the  Braintree  and  Booking  Flower  Show,  held  on 
July  5th,  the  excellence  of  this  fine  Cabbage  came  well 
out  in  competition  with  a  great  number  of  varieties. 
It  took  the  first  and  second  prizes,  no  other  being  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  although  the  good  Enfield  Market  was 
well  represented.  As  a  cottager’s  Cabbage  and  for 
general  crop  Carter’s  Sugar-loaf  is  bad  to  beat,  as  it  has 
size,  quality,  and  strong  constitution  combined. 

Celosia  cristata. 

Some  very  dwarf  and  finely-grown  specimens  of  the 
common  Cockscomb  are  now  very  attractive  in  the 
conservatory  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick.  They  are 
about  9  inches  in  height,  and  the  crest,  or  ornamental 
part,  measures  as  much  across  its  longer  plane,  and 
about  4  ins.  or  4J  ins.  the  other  way.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  bulk  of  the  head  is  all  in  one  plane,  but  we 
noticed  a  single  specimen,  in  which  the  crest  consisted 
of  three  main  divisions,  giving  it  a  triangular  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Cockscombs  offer  a  good  illustration  of  the 
great  abundance  and  profusion  of  coloured  bracts 
which  we  frequently  find  in  this  order,  being,  as  in  this 
instance,  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  flowers 
themselves,  and  really  constitute  the  value  of  the  plant 
for  decorative  purposes. 

Emerald  Gem  Pea. 

This  is  a  good  early  hardy  variety,  with  green  foliage  and 
pods,  resembling  in  general  characteristics  Dillistone’s 
Early  Prolific  ;  a  good  cropper  and  of  fine  flavour.  It 
was  sent  out  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
of  Reading,  and  is  now  widely  grown  in  gardens  for  its 
good  qualities. — E.  D. 

Foxgloves. 

Few  seem  to  recognise  the  value  of  this  old-fashioned 
garden  flower,  which  used  to  be  frequently  grown  in 
private  establishments  and  cottage  gardens,  when  we 
could  only  boast  of  the  white  variety  as  something 
different  from  the  purple  wild  type.  Now,  however, 
we  have  greatly  enlarged  flowers  of  all  shades,  from  the 
deepest  purple  to  white  with  a  few  yellow  spots,  or  the 
latter  may  even  be  absent.  The  strain  called  Digitalis 
purpurea  gloxinoides  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  markings  and  spots.  Some  are  beautifully 
spotted  with  purple  and  marbled  with  white  on  a  purple 
ground,  while  others  are  white  and  blotched  with 
purple.  A  noticeable  peculiarity  is,  that  the  rich 
purple  blotch  is  surrounded  with  a  white  ring,  and  the 
whole  arranged  on  a  paler  purple  groundwork.  Fox¬ 
gloves  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  being  biennial, 
must  be  sown  immediately  the  seed  is  ripe.  Even  then 
many  of  the  plants  may  not  get  sufficiently  strong  to 
flower  next  year  ;  and  better  results— that  is,  larger 
plants — would  be  obtained  by  sowing  early  in  the  season, 


so  as  to  give  the  plants  time  to  attain  a  large  size  before 
winter.  They  will  then  most  certainly  flower  the 
season  following,  producing  one  or  several  strong  stems 
covered  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length 
with  flowers,  produced  in  succession  over  a  long  period. 
A  plot  of  ground  is  now  very  gay  with  many  beautiful 
varieties  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent.  — 

The  Water  Flag. 

A  very  appropriate  name  is  this  to  Iris  Pseud-acorus, 
certainly  the  prettiest  of  the  two  British  Irises  found 
in  ditches,  bogs,  and  wet  places  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  leaves  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Sweet  Flag  (Acorus  calamus),  but  they  are  broader  and 
of  a  beautiful  soft  glaucous  green  colour,  and  devoid  of 
the  undulations  or  plai  tings  so  frequent  in  the  latter, 
whose  leaves  are  of  a  dark  dull  green  colour.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  planting  round  the  edges  of 
artificial  lakes,  ponds,  or  even  tanks  in  the  garden,  as 
it  it  is  grown  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick.  Being  a 
cement-built  basin  of  some  size,  with  a  fountain  playing 
in  the  centre,  plants  are  grown  in  pots  sunk  in  the 
water.  The  Iris  under  notice  is  now  at  its  best,  being 
furnished  with  its  golden  yellow  flowers  bearing  a  dark 
brown  blotch  on  the  centre  of  each  fall.  It  is  an  accom¬ 
modating  species,  and  will  grow  freely  whether  partly 
submerged  in  water  or  on  a  dry  border,  where  it  will 
even  outlive  a  dry  summer  when  the  German  or  bearded 
Irises  alongside  of  it  get  killed. 

The  Black  Bitter  Vetch. 

Those  who  know  this  plant  have  probably  wondered 
why  it  should  be  called  Orobus  niger,  as  neither  the 
flowers  nor  the  foliage  are  black.  The  former  are 
very  plentifully  produced  (the  plant  being  at  the  present 
time  covered  with  them),  and  are  red  with  darker  veins, 
fading  with  age  to  a  bluish  tint.  Towards  autumn  the 
foliage  assumes  a  blackened  or  withered  appearance, 
and  is  literally  laden  with  black  pods,  when  it 
undoubtedly  merits  the  title  of  Black  Yetch.  It  is  a 
native  of  this  country  in  rocky  and  stony  places, 
although  it  is  anything  but  common.  Owing  to  its 
being  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  such  places,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  suitable  subject  for  planting  on  rockwork 
where  its  roots  can  penetrate  deeply  beyond  the  reach 
of  frost. 

- — >X<— - 
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THE  STOVE. 

Achimenes,  N^gelias,  &c.  —  The  earlier  started 
batches  of  these  plants  have  been  flowering  for  some 
time  past,  but  they,  as  well  as  plants  just  now  coming 
into  flower,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  frequent  doses 
of  weak  liquid  manure.  Whether  grown  in  pots, 
baskets,  or  pans,  this  class  of  plants  delights  in  liberal 
treatment,  which  they  repay  by  their  greater  vigour, 
and  by  their  quantity  of  bloom.  As  the  lower  flowers 
mature  and  drop  they  should  be  carefully  collected 
every  day,  or  at  least  removed  from  the  foliage,  which 
they  soon  spoil,  on  account  of  the  soft  fleshy  character 
and  hairiness  of  the  leaves.  A  cooler,  drier,  and  better 
ventilated  house  may  be  occupied  by  them  while  in 
flower,  or  they  may  be  made  to  do  duty  in  the 
conservatory,  or  other  show  house. 

Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Ixoras,  &c.— Flower¬ 
ing  plants  of  this  class  will  now  require  liberal  treat¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  prolong  the  blooming  season,  and 
furnish  material  for  cut  flower  purposes.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  from  Allamandas  when  grown  in 
pots  or  tubs  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  fed 
with  liquid  manure  or  some  other  fertiliser  after  the 
roots  occupy  the  space  or  become  pot-bound.  Vigorous 
well-grown  plants  of  A.  Schottii  (better  known  as  A. 
Hendersoni),  will  frequently  produce  flowers  measuring 
6  ins.  across  the  limb. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Pelargoniums. — The  stock  of  these  for  winter-flowering 
purposes  should  now  be  overhauled,  if  that  has  not 
already  been  done.  Young  plants  that  have  been 
grown  on  for  the  purpose  are  best,  although  a  remuner¬ 
ative  quantity  of  bloom  may  be  obtained  from  older 
ones.  In  either  case,  the  object  should  be  to  keep  them 
in  a  healthy,  sturdy,  and  slow-growing  condition  by  an 
abundance  of  ventilation  and  good  exposure  to  light. 
Pot  on  all  that  have  become  root-bound,  and  carefully 
attend  to  watering.  Pinch  back  rampant-growing 
shoots,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  stocky  and  bushy, 
and  remove  flower  trusses  as  they  make  their  appearance. 
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Begonias. — The  earlier-sown  seedlings — that  is, 
those  which  were  sown  in  February — are  now  fast 
coming  into  flower.  All  the  stronger  plants  should  be 
potted  on  if  that  has  not  already  been  done.  Their 
vigour  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  flowering 
period  prolonged,  by  the  operation.  If  grown  in  an 
intermediate  house,  or  in  a  structure  specially  devoted 
to  them,  better  results  are  obtained  than  when  grown 
in  small  quantity  and  stood  about  amongst  other 
subjects  in  the  conservatory.  Young  plants  should 
always  be  so  treated,  if  possible,  and  their  real  cha¬ 
racters  can  be  pretty  accurately  determined  the  first 
year,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  doubles,  which,  as 
a  rule,  come  much  better  the  second  year.  In  the  case 
of  single  varieties,  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  together  with  the  habit  of  the  plant  as  to 
height,  floriferousness,  and  whether  the  flower  stalks 
are  erect  or  pendulous,  can  all  be  pretty  'well  determined 
the  first  year,  and  all  worthless  material  thrown  away 
in  order  to  make  room  for  more.  A  few  years’  rigorous 
selection  in  this  way  soon  furnishes  a  careful  and 
enthusiastic  grower  with  the  very  best  of  material. 

Cyclamens. — If  the  last  year’s  plants  have  been 
rested  as  advised,  they  will  now  or  very  soon  be  showing 
an  inclination  to  make  fresh  growth.  "When  they 
show  signs  of  this  re-pot  them  without  delay — in  fact, 
before  the  young  roots  are  pushed  out— otherwise  they 
may  suffer  serious  harm  by  the  breakage  in  the 
operation.  Carefully  remove  all  decayed  portions  of 
last  year’s  roots  before  putting  the  corms  into  the  fresh 
compost.  The  old  soil  should,  of  course,  be  wholly 
removed,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  larger  sized  pots 
than  can  be  helped — a  matter  which  depends  entirely 
upon  the  size  of  the  corms.  Few  cultivators,  however, 
manage  to  grow  the  same  corms  and  flower  them 
successfully  for  several  years  running,  so  that  in  most 
cases  the  corms  will  be  of  moderate  size,  and  5-in.  or 
6-in.  pots  will  be  found  quite  sufficient.  The  plants 
should  be  liberally  treated  with  water  after  they 
commence  to  grow  freely,  and  with  liquid  manure 
when  they  come  into  flower.  Feeding  may,  however, 
be  entirely  dispensed  with,  provided  the  compost  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown  consists  of  a  good  fibrous 
substantial  loam. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Peach  Houses. — For  some  time  past  the  weather 
has  been  very  unsettled,  cold  and  wet,  which,  coupled 
with  the  late  spring,  is  greatly  retarding  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
a  little  fire-heat  early  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  in 
order  to  keep  the  temperature  up  during  those  hours 
and  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Where  the 
fruits  are  rapidly  undergoing  their  final  swelling  give 
the  borders  an  abundant  watering  if  the  drainage  is 
good,  and  in  doing  so  liquid  manure  should  also  be 
applied.  Attend  to  the  tying  in  of  the  shoots  and  the 
removal  of  those  which  are  not  wanted  for  next  year’s 
work.  Keep  the  fruits  as  well  exposed  to  light  as 
possible,  and  give  ventilation  at  night,  especially  if 
they  are  approaching  maturity.  Syringe  well  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  to  keep  down  red-spider  and 
insect  pests  generally.  As  the  fruits  begin  to  get  soft 
discontinue  syringing,  and  ventilate  more  freely  to 
improve  their  flavour. 

Yineries. — Vines  from  which  the  crops  have  been 
removed  should  have  the  house  fully  thrown  open 
top  and  bottom,  and  an  abundance  of  ventilation  on  at 
night  as  well.  If  the  foliage  is  in  any  way  crowded 
by  an  excessive  production  of  laterals  the  latter  should 
be  shortened  back,  so  as  to  admit  all  the  sun  and  air 
possible  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood.  The  Vines 
must  not,  however,  be  subjected  to  a  drying  off  process, 
but  given  a  copious  watering  if  the  borders  are  at  all 
dry.  If  thoroughly  healthy,  the  foliage  should  be 
retained  for  some  time  to  come.  Syringe  heavily  if  the 
foliage  is  at  all  infested  with  red-spider  or  thrip  till 
the  pest  is  destroyed. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Strawberry  Runners. — Not  a  day  should  now  be 
lost  in  making  preparation  for  next  year’s  supply  of 
plants  for  forcing.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the 
uninitiated  that  attention  should  be  required  all  the 
year  round  for  the  necessary  supplies  of  this  favourite 
fruit — that,  in  fact,  the  plants  have  to  be  kept  in  pots 
all  that  time.  The  first  batch  of  runners  should  now 
be  well  rooted  in  pots,  sunk  in  the  ground  amongst  the 
beds  and  squares  for  the  purpose.  The  abundant  rain 
which  we  have  been  getting  for  some  time  past  will 
have  favoured  the  operation,  obviating  the  necessity  of 
artificial  watering.  When  thoroughly  rooted  they  may 


be  severed  from  the  old  'stool,  and  the  pots  removed 
to  a  house  where  a  close  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained, 
and  where  shading  may  be  employed  if  necessary  to 
prevent  the  plants  flagging  till  they  become  established, 
and  can  draw  their  own  supplies.  Some  prefer  pegging 
the  runners  into  the  fruiting  pots  at  once  ;  but  better 
results  are  obtained  by  using  deep  3-in.  pots,  and 
shifting  on  when  the  plants  become  well  established. 
A  sound  rich  compost  should  be  used  on  both  occasions. 
Successional  batches  may  be  layered  as  they  become 
fit,  and  the  old  plants  relieved  of  the  runners  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  plants  have  been  obtained. 

Peaches,  &c.,  on  Walls. — Attend  to  the  pinching 
of  laterals  on  strong-growing  gross  shoots,  so  as  to 
repress  their  vigour,  and  incline  them  to  fruitfulness. 
Nail  or  tie  in  all  extension  shoots  and  others  that  are 
required  for  next  year’s  work,  but  on  no  account  allow 
crowding,  which  is  both  useless  and  harmful.  All 
breast- wood  should  be  cut  away,  or  rather  prevented 
from  forming.  Apricots  and  Plums  should  also  be 
carefully  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  pruning. 

- — - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Peculiarities  of  Orchids. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Horticultural  Art  Journal 
thus  alludes  to  the  Orchids  seen  at  an  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  : — “  They  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  plant 
kingdom.  They  are  the  coquettes  of  the  floral  com¬ 
munity,  forever  jilting  the  gardener  with  futile 
promises.  Exclusive  they  certainly  are— distinct  and 
distinguished,  their  very  eccentricities  and  grotesqueness 
giving  them  distinction.  They  defy  any  set  rules  in 
matters  of  growth,  and  do  as  they  please  or  else  disappear 
from  sight.  They  grow  in  the  earth  or  bulge  out  of 
their  confines,  hang  by  their  feet  and  swing  downward. 
They  do  not  belong  to  our  part  of  the  world,  or  to  our 
matter-of-fact  era  ;  but  belong  to  the  age  of  myths, 
when  gnomes,  fairies  and  nymphs  were  seen  of  men. 
In  the  mystical  bygone  time  they  have  posed  as  the 
models  of  idols  for  devout  heathens.  No  wonder  the 
fanciful  Mexicans  link  them  with  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  human  life,  using  them  as  symbols  at  christenings, 
marriages  and  funerals,  at  feasts,  fasts  and  devotional 
ceremonies. 

“The  Orchids  are  ‘fellows  of  infinite  jest,’  and  full 
of  pranks  as  the  king’s  jester.  They  wink  at  the  stars 
and  make  faces  at  the  moon,  slide  on  sunbeams,  mimic 
in  their  own  bodies  the  nests  of  orioles,  stare  at  frogs 
and  recoil  at  the  touch  of  things  they  do  not  like, 
swing  about  among  the  trees  and  climb  up  to  the 
squirrel-houses,  and  peep  into  holes  where  the  owls 
have  their  nests.  They  know  all  about  the  secrets  of 
the  woods,  and  to  only  a  few  who  can  comprehend 
do  they  tell  any  part  of  what  they  know.” 

The  Orchid  Grower’s  Calendar. 

The  present  is  a  bad  season  for  keeping  plants  free 
from  insects,  both  indoors  and  out  ;  indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  insects  are  numerous  and  thriving 
outdoors  they  are  always  in  force  inside  the  Orchid 
houses.  Throughout  the  summer  therefore,  and 
indeed  at  all  times  when  other  work  permits,  the 
Orchid  grower  should  make  it  a  rule  to  hunt  over  his 
plants  to  see  if  they  want  cleaning,  as  in  this  way  a 
damaging  crop  of  thrips  or  aphis  can  often  be  stamped 
out  before  mischief  is  done.  There  are  few  species 
especially  which  should  be  looked  over  whenever  the 
chance  offers  itself— viz.,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
0.  Roezlii,  Pescatoreas,  Bolleas,  and  any  other  plants 
which  have  displayed  themselves  as  being  infested 
with  thrips,  of  which  the  yellow  kind  is  the  worst 
and  most  tenacious  of  life.  "With  plants  infested 
with  thrip,  dipping  in  weak  tobacco-water  or  properly 
mixed  Fir  Tree  Oil  should  be  resorted  to,  and  even 
when  apparently  clean  a  sponging  over  with  a 
weak  solution  is  good  as  a  preventative.  Calanthes 
and  other  things  making  growth  should  be  pushed  on 
in  a  warm  house,  and  in  all  the  houses  the  temperature, 
shading  and  ventilation  should  be  carefully  attended 
to,  although  the  changeable  and  bad  weather  makes 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  regulate  all  satisfactorily. — James 
O'Brien. 

Grammangis  Ellisii. 

This  Orchid  is  best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Grammatophyllum,  but  neither  of  the  two  are  very 
elegant  or  agreeable  to  those  who  dislike  technical 
names.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  is  a  striking 
thing  when  in  flower,  and  is  not  by  any  means  common, 
although  some  cultivators  succeed  in  flowering  it 
regularly,  while  Grammatophyllum  speciosum  is  a  shy 
plant  indeed.  The  former  is  now  flowering  grandly 


in  the  collection  of  G.  Firth,  Esq.,  Manningham 
Thorpe,  Bradford.  A  moderate  size  plant  for  the  species, 
bears  two  flower-stalks,  one  carrying  twenty-nine,  and 
the  other  twenty-two  blooms.  These  have  a  waxy  con¬ 
sistency,  with  a  shining  lustre,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  heavily  marked  with  brownish  black  on  a  yellow 
ground  ;  the  lip  is  paler  ;  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  squarish, 
and  from  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  in  length,  giving  rise  to  the 
pendulous  or  drooping  flower-stems  from  their  base 
about  the  time  that  the  young  growths  are  being 
developed.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and,  there¬ 
fore  requires  the  temperature  of  the  East  Indian-house. 

Rhynchostylis  retusa. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  plant  has  been  flowering  at 
Tower  House,  Chiswick,  for  some  time  past.  It  is 
known  under  various  names — such  as  Saecolabium 
Blumei,  S.  guttatum,  and  Sarcanthus  guttatus,  and 
passes  most  frequently  in  gardeus  under  the  name  of 
Saecolabium  Blumei  majus.  The  generic  name  above 
given  refers  to  the  shape  of  the  column.  There  are  two 
or  three  species  known,  but  that  under  notice  is  the 
best.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  therefore 
delights  in  warm  treatment.  The  two-ranked  leaves 
are  deep  green,  arching,  and  leathery.  The  plant  at 
Tower  House  has  four  spikes,  one  of  which,  when  in 
full  flower,  bore  150  blooms,  densely  arranged  on  a 
long,  pendulous,  cylindrical  raceme.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  finely  barred  transversely  with  rosy  purple, 
and  each  segment  is  tipped  with  the  latter  colour. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 

A  spike  of  this  Orchid  bearing  125  perfect  flowers, 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  William  Sharp,  gardener  to  Alex. 
Curie,  Esq.,  Priorwood,  Melrose,  shows  what  the 
species  is  capable  of  producing  when  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  able  cultivator.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  is  rarely  we  see  it  in  such  vigour,  so  that  Mr.  Sharp 
has  either  luckily  hit  upon  an  excellent  method  of 
treatment,  or  this  unwonted  vigour  is  a  peculiarity 
amounting  to  a  varietal  difference  according  to  the 
district  in  which  it  grows.  The  flowers  were  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  lip,  and  a  few  violet  markings.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  flowers  were  only  of  medium  size,  but 
numerous  as  they  are,  the  spike  would  have  borne  a 
greater  number  even  had  it  not  been  somewhat  crippled 
in  its  early  stages.  As  evidence  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
previous  skill  it  might  be  mentioned  that  he  has 
previously  had  from  eighty  to  ninety  flowers  on  a  spike 
with  an  aggregate  of  141  flowers  on  two  spikes,  figures 
which  speak  from  themselves. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba. 

It  would  seem  that  this  summer-flowering  Cattleya  is 
about  to  diverge  into  colours  as  various  and  as  beautiful 
as  characterise  the  other  forms  of  C.  labiata.  There 
are  two  very  fine  forms  flowering  at  present  in  the 
collection  of  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House, 
Hammersmith ;  these  are  C.  G.  superba,  and  the 
subject  of  this  note,  the  whole  of  the  flower  of  which  is 
pure  white  with  the  exception  of  the  golden  yellow 
blotch  in  the  throat,  and  which  runs  to  the  base  of  the 
tube.  The  habit  and  vigour  of  the  plant  appears 
equally  good  as  that  of  the  parent  type.  The  variety 
superba  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  size  and  rich  colour 
of  the  lamina  of  the  labellum,  which  is  beautifully 
crisped  at  the  margin,  as  are  the  petals,  although  not 
to  the  same  extent. 

Masdevallia  coriacea. 

Those  who  grow  Masdevallias,  generally  lay  most 
stress  upon  such  species  as  M.  Harryana,  M.  ignea, 
M.  Lindeni,  and  M.  Yeitchii,  but  do  not  seem  to 
recognise  the  full  value  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  M.  coriacea.  We  recently  noticed  some 
very  fine  pieces  of  it  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
where  its  value  seems  to  be  fully  recognised.  Some 
pieces  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  were  very 
profusely  flowered,  the  blooms  just  rising  above  the 
foliage.  They  are  of  good  size,  of  great  substance,  and 
pale  yellow  with  deeper  yellow  veins  on  the  lower  lip, 
and  violet  veins  with  some  blotches  of  the  same  colour 
on  the  upper  lip. 

The  Leafy  Orchis. 

Many  of  the  hardy  Orchids  are  but  miffy  at  the  best 
or  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  hardy  Madeira  species  (Orchis  foliosa),  which 
thrives  finely,  whether  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame, 
or  planted  out  on  the  rockery.  Of  course,  the  object 
should  be  to  secure  an  even  supply  of  moisture  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  even  if  that  amount  should  be  but 
little.  An  abundance  of  healthy  foliage  is  produced 
compared  with  British  or  even  continental  species 
generally,  the  stems  ranging  from  12  ins.  to  IS  ins. 
or  more  in  height,  and  being  terminated  by  long, 
compact  spikes  of  deep  purple  flowers.  The  size  of  the 
sepals,  petals  and  lip,  together  with  the  close  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  flowers  themselves,  renders  this  a  subject 
that  no  hardy  plant  lover  should  remain  without,  even 
if  his  special  hobby  is  not  -Orchids. 
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The  National  Rose  Society’s  Show.— 

July  7th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Roses  held  by  this  society 
took  place  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
morning  was  cloudy  with  a  lowering  sky,  and  there 
had  been  previously  much  rain,  so  that  the  day  augured 
badly  for  the  success  of  the  show  ;  yet  the  rain  kept 
off,  and  towards  afternoon  it  was  ev.en  fine,  and  there 
was  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  in  the  afternoon, 
and  making  locomotion  in  the  Palace  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  The  exhibition  itself  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  all  the  classes,  the  Roses  on  the  whole  were 
very  fine  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  and  although 
some  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  were  soiled  by  the  rain, 
others  exhibited  some  very  fine  tints  of  colouring. 

The  first  prize  and  the  trophy  for  seventy-two  distinct 
varieties  in  the  nurserymen’s  division  was  won  by 
Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester.  The  following,  without 
regard  to  their  order,  constituted  a  third  of  his  best 
blooms,  namely,  Madame  Ducher,  Alphonse  Soupert, 
Marie  Baumann,  Horace  Yernet,  Prince  Arthur,  Pride 
ofWaltham,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  Bravy,  Exposition 
de  Brie,  Her  Majesty,  Thomas  Mills,  Rubens,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Victor  Hugo,  FranQois  Michelon,  La  France, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Abel  Carriere,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Marie  Verdier,  "Dupuy  Jamain,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Merveille  de  Lyon  and  Louis  Van  Houtte.  Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son,  were  second  with  good  blooms  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  Her 
Majesty,  Fran$ois  Michelon,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  The 
third  prize  went  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  who 
also  had  a  fine  lot ;  and  Messrs.  John  Cranston  &  Co., 
King’s  Acre,  Hereford,  were  fourth,  taking  also  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  in  the  show 
with  Mons.  Etienne  Levet.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  took  the 
first  prize  for  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each. 
Etienne  Levet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Fisher  Holmes,  Dr. 
Sewell,  Thomas  Mills,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Madame  C. 
Joigneaux,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Marie  Verdier,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Merveille 
de  Lyon  and  A.  K.  Williams  were  some  of  his  best 
blooms.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  again  took  the  second 
prize  ;  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  third,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  took  the  fourth  place,  all  having  creditable 
stands.  In  another  division,  where  those  in  the  last  were 
not  allowed  to  compete,  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  secured  the  first  prize  for 
forty-eight  varieties,  showing  fine  blooms  of  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  Marie  Verdier,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  La  France  and  Duchess 
de  Morny.  The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  John 
Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester,  whose  blooms  of  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Duke  of  Albany,  Madame  Lambard,  A.  K. 
Williams,  La  France,  Duchess  de  Morny  and  Heinrich 
Schultheis  were  also  fine  ;  Messrs.  George  Cooling  & 
Sons,  Bath,  were  third.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch, 
Peterborough,  won  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  Mr.  G.  Mount,  St.  Dunstan’s,  Canterbury, 
the  second,  and  Mr.  John  House,  Peterborough, 
the  third  prizes.  Their  stands  contained  some 
excellent  blooms,  but  space  forbids  an  enumeration. 
Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  won  the  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  varieties  of  three  trusses  each,  closely 
followed  by  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  &  Son,  and  Messrs. 
George  Cooling  &  Sons. 

Roses  were  well  shown  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  and  Mr. 
R.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  won  the  first  prize 
and  the  trophy  for  forty-eight  varieties,  amongst 
which  were  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Lavallee,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Baroness  Rothschild,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Marie  Rady,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Thomas  Mills,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Centifolia  rosea,  Comtesse  de 
Raimbaud,  La  France,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  Charles 
Darwin.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ledbury,  Hereford, 
Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa,  Steyning,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Hall,  Larch  Wood,  Rockferry,  took  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  prizes  respectively.  Mr.  R.  G.  Baker 
was  again  successful  with  twenty-four  varieties  of 
three  trusses  each.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Ledbury,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  8,  Pay 
Street,  Bath,  was  third.  Mr.  J.  Ridout,  gar¬ 
dener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  had  the  best  thirty-six  varieties  in  another 
division,  showing  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie 
Baumann,  Etienne  Levet,  A.  K.  Williams,  and 


Madame  G.  Luizet.  There  was  a  keen  competition, 
but  Mr.  Ridout’s  blooms  were  all  round  the  largest. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  took  the  second 
prize,  and  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Waterloo, 
Great  Doods,  Reigate,  came  in  third.  Mr.  J.  Ridout 
was  also  first  in  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties  of  three 
trusses  each,  and  was  again  followed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell.  In  another  division,  Mr.  R.  E.  West, 
Reigate,  secured  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  varieties, 
many  of  which  were  in  fine  condition  ;  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Berners,  Ipswich,  was  second.  Mr.  R.  E.  West  was 
again  first  for  twelve  varieties  of  three  trusses  each,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory, 
Ipswich,  was  second.  Mr.  H.  Foster,  Ashford,  Kent, 
and  Miss  F.  Baker,  Holmfells,  Reigate,  took  the  first 
and  second  prizes  respectively  in  another  division  for 
eighteen  varieties.  A  very  fine  twelve  was  shown  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  Brockham  Vicarage,  Surrey,  who 
also  won  the  society’s  medal  for  the  best  H.  P.  shown 
by  an  amateur  with  Camille  Bernardin.  The  Rev. 
Frank  S.  Taylor,  Littleton  Vicarage,  Evesham,  won 
first  prize  for  nine  varieties  ;  Mr.  John  E.  Coleby, 
Rosenheim,  Wimbledon,  took  the  premier  honours  for 
six  varieties  with  large  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Foster 
had  the  best  six  of  three  trusses  each. 

As  already  mentioned,  Tea  and  Noisettes  showed 
the  effects  of  bad  weather  in  some  cases,  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing,  they  made  a  fine  display  on  the  whole, 
attracting  much  attention.  Mr.  George  Prince  led  off 
in  the  nurserymen’s  division  for  twenty-four  sorts, 
showing  fine  specimens  of  Jules  Finger,  Madame 
Lambard,  Madame  C.  Kuster,  Anna  Olivier,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillae,  and  Amazone  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  took  the 
second  honours,  and  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  third.  For 
eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington 
Nursery,  Oxford,  took  the  first  place,  followed  by  Mr. 
George  Mount.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  variety 
(Marechal  Niel  excepted),  Mr.  George  Prince  had  the 
best  in  Edith  Gifford  ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Charles 
Turner  respectively  followed,  both  showing  Catherine 
Mermet.  The  competition  was  keen  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  sorts,  three  in  a  truss,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  George  Prince  ;  Mr.  F.  Cant  won  the 
second,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  third,  while  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  won  the  society’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
Tea  or  Noisette  in  the  nurserymen’s  class,  showdng 
Jean  Ducher,  a  yellow  Rose  very  much  like  Marechal 
Niel.  The  Rev.  F.  Burnside,  Camden,  Gloucester, 
took  the  first  prize  in  the  amateurs’  division  for 
eighteen  varieties,  his  blooms  being  of  good  size  and 
fresh  ;  he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Page  Roberts, 
The  Rectory,  Scole.  Mr.  R.  L.  Knight,  Sittingbourne, 
had  the  best  twelve  varieties,  and  won  the  society’s 
Medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  amateurs’  division, 
showing  Madame  Cusin.  The  best  nine  blooms  were 
shown  by  the  Rev.  L.  Garnett,  Chester,  whose  flowers 
were  of  good  size.  The  Rev.  Frank  S.  Taylor  had  the 
best  six  blooms.  The  Rev.  F.  Burnside  and  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Berners  took  the  first  and  second  awards 
respectively  for  twelve  varieties  of  three  trusses  each. 
The  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  six  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  showing  Marie 
Van  Houtte  ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Tucker,  Swanley  Junction, 
was  second. 

In  the  open  classes  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  had  the  best 
twelve  blooms  of  a  white  Rose  in  Merveille  de  Lyon  ; 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  the  best  crimson  in  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  the  best  velvety  crimson  in 
Prince  Arthur,  and  also  the  best  blooms  of  Marie 
Baumann  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  had  the  best  blooms  of 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  the  best 
A.  K.  Williams  ;  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  had  the  best  new 
Rose  in  Mrs.  John  Laing  ;  they  had  also  the  best  twelve 
new  Roses.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  the  best  collection 
of  garden  Roses,  showing  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reine 
Olga  Wurtemburg,  Polyantha,  Madame  Plantier,  White 
Moss,  The  Garland,  and  others.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
k  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Moss 
Roses,  showing  the  common  Moss,  Little  Gem,  White 
Bath  Moss,  Reine  Blanche,  Cristata,  and  others. 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  had  the  best  Roses  for  button-holes, 
including  Madame  Lambard,  Rubens,  Anna  Olivier, 
Ma  Capucine,  and  others. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading.  The  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  Main-crop 
Marrowfat,  and  another  of  Dwarf  Mammoth  Marrowfat 
Peas  was  won  by  Mr.  Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  Talbot, 
Glenhurst,  Esher.  The  first  prize  for  Melons  was  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Dick,  Esq., 
Thames  Ditton  House,  Thames  Ditton,  who  showed 
Sutton’s  Imperial  Green  Flesh  ;  the  second  went  to 
Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  who  had  Sutton’s  Hero  of  Lcckinge. 


Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  also  offered  some 
prizes  for  Carter’s  Blenheim  Orange  Melon.  The  first 
prize  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Geo.  Collins,  gardener  to 
James  Anderson  Rose,  Esq.,  Wandsworth  Common  ; 
and  the  second  went  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite. 

A  few  miscellaneous  groups  were  shown  by  various 
exhibitors,  including  a  collection  of  Roses  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  had  fine  blooms  of 
Paul  Neron,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Mrs.  C.  Smailes,  General  Jacqueminot,  and 
others.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
exhibited  a  magnificent  group  of  single  and  double 
tuberous  Begonias,  in  many  fine  colours,  edged  with 
Maidenhair  Fern.  The  plants  were  dwarf,  bushy,  and 
well  grown.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  had  a  fine  group  of 
tree  Carnations  in  32-sized  pots,  and  all  well  flowered. 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  showed  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Oranges,  &c.  Most  of  the 
fruits  were  on  trees,  grown  in  pots,  and  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  A  beautiful  collection  of  Pansies 
and  Violas  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  N.  B.  Many  attractive  Violas,  including 
the  Picotee-edged  Skylark,  attracted  considerable 
attention  ;  Sweet  Williams  were  also  shown,  and  the 
collection  was  greatly  admired.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  k 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Delphiniums,  Phloxes, 
Lychnis,  Campanulas,  and  others.  Mr.  W.  Stacey, 
Great  Dunmow,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  Verbenas, 
in  many  colours,  self  and  striped. 


Royal  Horticultural.  —July  10<7t. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  both  hardy  and  indoor 
plants  on  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  ;  but,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  groups  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
other  plants  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  show. 
Begonias,  Roses,  Ferns,  and  hardy-flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  or  with  variegated  foliage,  added  to  the 
smaller  but  more  interesting  groups.  Orchids  were 
not  very  numerous,  but  were  represented  by  some 
useful  and  beautiful  kinds.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 
a  well-grown  lot  of  pot  plants  of  Clethra  alnifolia,  a 
hardy  shrub,  with  terminal  racemes  of  white  flowers. 
They  also  showed  Carpenteria  californica,  Escallonia 
Philippiana,  Philadelphus  microphyllus,  Spirrea  pal- 
mata  purpurea,  a  large  pan  of  Pratia  angulata, 
Ostrowskya  magnifica  (flowered  in  England  for  the 
first  time),  a  box  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
for  which  they  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  group  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei  in  numerous  varieties, 
including  G.  delicatissima,  G.  General  Scott,  G.  ardens, 
aud  G.  Prince  Albert.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  for  a  fine  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  including  Brodicea  coccinea,  Lilium 
martagon  in  varieties,  L.  m.  dalmaticum,  L.  Parryi, 
L.  pardalinum,  L.  croceum  ;  Delphiniums,  Iceland 
Poppies,  Violas  in  many  showy  colours,  and  Chrysan¬ 
themum  leucanthemum  semi-duplex,  a  semi-double  form 
of  the  common  Ox-eye  Daisy.  He  had  also  numerous 
specimens  of  that  curious-looking  Aroid,  Dracunculus 
vulgaris,  Gillenia  trifoliata,  Gaillardias  and  Calochortus 
citrinus.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Kelway 
k  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  a  grand  bank  of 
Delphiniums,  Gaillardias  and  Amaryllis.  Most  of  the 
Delphiniums  had  enlarged  petals  with  flattened  flowers, 
and  generally  described  as  semi-double.  Some  of  the 
best  were  Ustane,  Lord  Balfour,  Prince  of  Naples, 
Vosegus  and  Mr.  Edgar  Wild.  Of  the  Gaillardias, 
Formosa,  Pioneer,  William  Kelway  and  Excelsior  were 
good.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  a  group  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  variegated  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
including  Robinia  Pseud- Acacia  Decaisneana,  variegated 
Turkey  Oak,  Silver  Elder,  Spinea  grandiflora,  Cerasus 
Padus  aurea,  as  well  as  some  single  and  double  garden 
Roses  and  herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  including  Dianthus 
superbus,  Campanula  Hostii,  C.  garganica  and  others  ; 
they  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  A  similar 
award  was  made  toT.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Ridout),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  for  a  collection 
of  Rose  blooms  and  two  boxes  of  spikes  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum.  The  following  Roses  were  good, 
namely,  Etienne  Levet,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Horace  Vernet, 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Verdier  and  many  others.  He 
also  showed  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  0.  Roezlii 
alba  and  Cypripedium  bellatulum.  An  interesting 
and  very  varied  group  came  from  the  Royal 
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Gardens,  Kew ;  the  collection  contained  Olearia 
insignis,  with  very  large  heads  resembling  a  white 
Thistle,  Aristolochia  elegans,  Aranjia  grandiflora, 
Primula  imperialis,  P.  mollis,  P.  Lebbiana,  Medinilla 
erythrophylla,  the  hybrid  Nymphrea  Kewensis,  Strep- 
tocarpus  Kewensis,  S.  Watsoni,  and  Passiflora  coerulea  x 
Kermesina.  There  were  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Begonia 
Haageana,  with  white  sepals  covered  with  red  hairs  ; 
Erythrsea  diffusa,  Dianthus  Greivei,  a  garden  hybrid  ; 
Carpenteria  californica,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  who  exhibited 
two  stands  of  double  tuberous  Begonia  blooms,  in¬ 
cluding  a  huge  yellow  variety,  named  Duchess  of  Teck, 
and  two  boxes  of  single  blooms.  They  exhibited  a 
wealth  of  colour,  and  were  of  good  size  and  substance. 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  received  a  similar 
award  for  a  well-grown  and  beautifully-coloured  group 
of  Ferns,  amongst  which  we  noted  Pteris  tremula 
elegans,  P.  hybrida,  P.  tricolor,  Gymnogramma  Wetten- 
lialliana,  a  silvery  grey  species  ;  Nephrolepis  of  different 
kinds,  some  fine  Adiantums,  such  as  A.  Regins, 
A.  rubellum,  and  A.  rodophyllum,  all  beautifully 
coloured.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  also  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  who  had 
six  boxes  of  Rose  blooms,  amongst  which  were  fine 
specimens  of  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Paul  Neron,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie 
Baumann,  Jean  Soupert,  Elie  Morel,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Anna  Olivier,  and  others. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a 
small  group  of  Orchids,  including  Laelia  Eyermanii,  a 
supposed  hybrid  between  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  majalis, 
which  were  also  staged,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  with  large  ovaries.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Cowley),  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  showed 
two  beautiful  forms  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana — namely, 
C.  g.  alba  and  C.  g.  superba,  with  a  large  and  richly- 
coloured  lip ;  also  Cypripedium  Wallisii  and  Den- 
drobium  hercogiossum.  G.  E.  Wilson',  Esq.,  Heather- 
bank,  Weybridge,  exhibited  Lilium  Szovitzianum  with 
a  stem  7  ft.  high,  and  L.  Hansoni,  a  darker  yellow- 
flowered  species,  6  ft.  in  height ;  also  Erigeron  multi- 
radiatus  and  Meconopsis  grandiflora.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  some  finely- 
spotted  Gloxinias,  including  Mrs.  W.  Kennard, 
Wm.  Fitz-Herbert  and  Unbelievable  ;  also  Hart’s 
Conqueror  Coleus,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  had  three 
boxes  of  his  Auricula-eyed  Sweet  Williams  in  many 
showy  colours,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 
He  also  showed  garden  Roses,  a  box  of  Dutch  Honey¬ 
suckle,  and  a  large  box  of  his  strain  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
great  variety.  Mr.  C.  J.  Graham,  Croydon,  showed  a 
quantity  of  Rose  blooms  and  Lilium  japonicum 
Krameri,  for  which  he  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Mr.  B.  Hokes,  Brockley,  exhibited  some  yellow 
Carnations.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  showed  two  boxes  of  Roses,  including  Silver 
Queen,  Inigo  Jones,  Grand  Mogul,  Little  Gem,  and 
Waltham  Climber,  for  which  they  were  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  Eckford,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey, 
Boreatton  Park,  Shrewsbury,  staged  some  Pansies  and 
ten  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  the  strain  of  the  latter  was 
highly  commended.  Miss  Jekyll,  Munstead,  God¬ 
aiming,  showed  some  double  white  Pinks  and  Car¬ 
penteria  californica.  G.  Eirth,  Esq.,  Manningham 
Thorpe, Bradford,  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation 
for  a  specimen  of  Grammatophyllum  Ellisi,  bearing  one 
spike  with  twenty-nine  flowers  and  another  with 
twenty-two.  Sir  E.  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Parkside, 
Wimbledon,  showed  a  small  group  of  Begonias,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  a  variety  named  Lady 
Saunders  with  rose- magenta  flowers. 

Some  special  prizes  for  tuberous  Begonias  were 
offered  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
Sir  Edwin  Saunders  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Newell),  took 
the  first  prize  for  six  single  varieties,  which  were  well 
flowered.  Mr.  A.  Wright,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick, 
took  the  second  prize  ;  and  Matthew  Hodgson,  Esq., 
Shirley,  Croydon,  came  in  third.  He  carried  off  the 
first  award,  however,  for  three  double  varieties,  which 
were  compact  and  well  furnished  with  bloom.  Mr.  A. 
Wright  was  awarded  a  third  prize. 

A  collection  of  numerous  varieties  of  Peas,  including 
stems  and  fruits  as  they  were  grown,  was  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons.  Yeitch’s  Extra  Early,  Dr.  Hogg,  Earliest  of 
All  and  Emerald  Gem  are  very  dwarf  varieties  that 
came  into  bearing  on  the  28th  June,  Chelsea  Gem  on 
the  same  date,  Little  Gem  and  American  Wonder  on 


June  29th,  The  Duchess  and  Essex  Rival  on  July  7th, 
and  Telephone  and  Telegraph  with  stems  about  5  ft. 
high,  on  July  9th.  A  seedling  Tomato  named 
Favourite,  and  Thames  Ditton  Hero  Melon  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Hume 
Dick,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton.  Messrs.  W.  Lovell  & 
Sons,  Driffield,  Yorks,  showed  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  and  La  Grosse  Sucree  Strawberries.  Mr.  Ed. 
Wm.  Ginger,  Upper  Clapton,  had  a  vegetable  curiosity 
in  a  double  Cucumber,  18  ins.  long,  and  united 
throughout.  From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  came  a  basket  of  Early  Hereford 
Cauliflower. 

Braintree  and  Booking'  Horticultural. 

On  Thursday,  July  5th,  the  annual  show  of  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  honey,  &c.,  of  the  above  society  was 
held  in  the  adjoining  grounds  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Courtauld 
and  Mr.  0.  Gosling,  at  Booking,  the  entries  amounting 
to  about  500,  and  a  remarkably  good  show  resulting, 
the  effect  of  which  was,  however,  more  than  damped  by 
the  frequent  storms  which  “passed  over  the  district. 
Arranged  in  four  large  marquees,  aud  with  such  effect 
- — both  for  display  and  comparison — as  reflected  great 
credit  on  Mr.  H.  Gibbs,  the  secretary,  and  on  the 
committee  generally,  were  some  fine  groups  of  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  ;  some  pretty  examples  of  table 
decorations,  with  both  wild  and  cultivated  flowers  ;  a 
grand  display  of  vegetables,  and  a  fair  one  of  fruit ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  exhibits  of  wild  flowers  for  which 
the  Braintree  show  is  noted. 

In  all,  eighty-six  classes,  including  cottagers’  and 
honey  classes,  were  set  out,  and  most  of  them  were  well 
contested.  The  interest  generally  centres  in  the 
special  prizes,  and  among  them  the  Silver  Cup  given  by 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Harrison,  for  the  best  six  distinct  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants,  was  taken  with  a  grand  lot  by 
Mr.  W.  Dance,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lowe,  Gosfield 
Hall  ;  Mr.  J.  Burrell,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Duffield, 
Esq.,  being  a  good  second.  The  first  prize,  given  by 
Sydney  Courtauld,  Esq.,  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  in  flower,  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Burrell  ;  Miss 
Cawston,  of  High  Garrett,  being  second.  Group  of 
eight  stove  or  greenhouse  foliage  plants,  in  9  in.  pots — 
prizes  given  by  Miss  Cawston  :  first,  Mr.  W.  Dance  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Rolfe,  gardener  to  Captain  Harrison. 

For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  group  of  pot  plants, 
6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  only  two  competitors  came  forward,  Miss 
Cawston  being  first,  while  a  fine  lot  arranged  by  Mr.  W. 
Dance  was  disqualified  as  being  over  the  limited  size ;  the 
judges,  however,  awarded  a  special  prize.  Ferns  were 
well  exhibited  in  large  specimens,  a  fine  group,  with 
which  Mr.  Courtauld  took  first  prize,  being  a  grand 
exhibit  of  rare  and  well-grown  specimens  ;  Mr.  Dance 
was  second  and  Miss  Cawston  third.  For  a  basket  of 
pot  plants,  not  exceeding  30  ins.  in  diameter,  Mr.  S. 
Courtauld  was  first  with  a  grand  arrangement  of 
Orchids  and  Ferns  ;  Miss  Cawston  second,  Mr.  W. 
Dance  third.  Other  remarkably  fine  exhibits  were  the 
first  prize  six  Caladiums  of  Miss  Cawston,  and  the 
second  prize  lot  of  Mr.  Dance  ;  the  single  specimen 
Bougainvillea  glabra  of  Miss  Cawston,  which  took  first 
prize  in  its  class,  and  the  fine  Statice  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rolfe,  which  was  second  ;  the  grand  Coleus  of  Mr.  F. 
Smoothy  ;  the  fine  tuberous  Begonias  of  Mr.  T.  Taylor, 
and  the  Gloxinias  of  Mr.  G.  Clements  ;  the  cut  Roses 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  of  London  Road  Nurseries,  Brain¬ 
tree,  also  were  grand.  It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  the 
long  list  of  vegetable  and  fruit  exhibits,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  Braintree  and  Booking  Horticultural 
Society  holds  its  own  and  does  much  good  in  the 
district. 

- ->X<~ - 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  at  one  time, 
that  the  specimens  be  good  ones,  and  all  legibly 
numbered. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  and  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  will  greatly  oblige  The  Editor  by 
sending  him  their  Schedules  and  Catalogues  as  soon  as 
published. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Melon  leaves  diseased.— Cor :  On  examining  the  leaves  you 
sent  us  under  the  compound  microscope,  we  ascertained  that  the 
silvery  gray  or  pale  brown  appearance  was  due  to  the  effects  of  a 
kind  of  mite  about  the  same  size  or  even  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Eucharis  mite,  but  belonging  to  a  different  species.  It  was  of  a 
darker  colour,  inclined  to  amber-yellow,  and  was  furnished  with 
two  forked  bristles  or  appendages  on  the  under  part  of  its  body, 
by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  able  to  move  about  more  freely  amongst 
the  numerous  bristly  hairs  with  which  the  Melon  leaves  are  beset. 
The  underside  of  the  leaves  was  simply  swarming  with  the  small 
but  formidable  enemy,  and  the  dried-up  appearance  of  the  foliage 
sent  is,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  this  insect 
pest,  that  does  not  by  any  means  appear  to  be  new,  judging  by 
the  number  of  complaints  made  by  gardeners,  and  from  what  we 
have  seen  both  of  diseased  Melons  and  other  plants. 

Iron  in  Tank. — Arthur  Briant :  The  small  quantity  that  your 
tanks  would  contain  at  any  time,  we  do  not  think  would  prove 
harmful  to  your  plants,  especially  seeing  that  by  constant  use  of 
the  water,  a  fresh  supply  has  to  take  its  plase.  That  in  the  tank 
would,  therefore,  be  frequently  renewed,  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  running  water  purifies  itself.  Plants  furthermore  require 
a  .certain  supply  of  iron  in  their  food,  otherwise  the  green 
colouring  matter  would  not  be  developed.  They  utilise  or  take 
it  up  in  many  forms  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water.  Low  oxides 
such  as  are  generally  plentiful  in  a  stagnant  and  water-logged  soil, 
are  injurious,  but  when  the  soil  is  drained  it  becomes  aerated,  and 
the  low  oxides  take  up  more  oxygen,  and  become  not  only 
harmless,  but  serviceable  to  plants.  Therefore,  if  the  water  be 
frequently  renewed  in  your  tanks,  and  well  exposed  to  the  air, 
we  do  not  consider  your  plants  would  suffer. 

Rose-buds  Rotting. — A.  Smith:  Your  Roses  are  not  affected 
by  any  disease  that  we  could  discern,  and  the  blackened  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  buds  is  simply  due  to  the  low  temperature  and  the 
great  amount  of  rain  which  we  have  been  having  for  some  weeks 
past.  Your  case  is  only  one  of  many  this  summer,  as  complaints 
are  frequent  on  every  hand.  The  buds  just  as  they  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  expand  get  saturated  with  wet,  and  that,  together 
with  the  lowness  of  the  temperature,  prevents  them  from 
expanding,  and  instead  of  which  they  become  blackened  and  rot 
away. 

Sedums,  &c.,  for  Beds. — John  Williams:  Seduin  glaucum,  S. 
sexangulare,  S.  corsicum,  S.  anglicum,  S.  farinosum  and  S.  dasy- 
pliyllum  would  suit  you.  The  last  two  and  S.  corsicum  are 
rather  tender,  and  impatient  of  wet.  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  S. 
csespitosa  hirta,  S.  muscoides  purpurea,  S.  sancta,  and  S.  trifur- 
cata,  better  known  as  S.  ceratophylla,are  all  dwarf-growing  tufted 
species,  and  grow  freely. 

Names  of  Plants.—  John  Williams :  1,  Hemcrocallis  flava  ; 
2,  Tradescantia  virginica ;  3,  Bocconia  cordata ;  4,  Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia ;  5,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  6,  Blechnum  occidental  ;  7, 
Gymnogramma  ehrysoinelanos;  8,  Nephrolepis  exaltata ;  9,  Pteris 
straminea  ;  10,  Sedum  acre  ;  11,  Saxifraga  ciespitosa  var. ;  12, 
Sedum  lydium.  H.  Cannell  £  Sons:  The  white  Orchid  is 
Orchis  maculata  alba  ;  the  brownish  yellow  one,  Aceras  anthro- 
pophora.  J.  W.O.:  Sisyrinchium  striatum.  Limnanthes :  1, 
Gladiolus  byzantinus ;  2,  Paradisia  liliastrum  ;  3,  Papaver 
orientale ;  4,  Inula  glandulosa  ;  5,  Iris  versicolor :  6,  Geranium 
nodosum ;  7,  Campanula  glomtrata  dahurica ;  S,  Campanula 
rhomboidalis  ;  9,  Hemerocallis  flava  ;  10,  a  species  of  Bupleurum, 
not  recognised,  ill.  P.  :  1,  Libocedrusdecurrens ;  2,  Chanuecyparis 
Lawsoniana  lutea  ;  3,  Chamacyparis  (Retinospora)  obtnsa 
plumosa  aurea ;  4  and  S,  Chamsecyparis  (R.)  obtusa  plumosa  ; 
5,  Chamiecyparis  (R.)  squarrosa  ;  6,  Juniperus  communis 
variety  (cannot  say  which  without  knowing  the  habit  of  the 
plant);  7,  Juniperus  virginiana  (probably,  material  insufficient, 
no  fruit). 

Communications  Received. — W.  B.— S.  &  S. — W.  J.,  Junr.— 
E.  J.  B.— W.  B.— W.  J.  M.— C.  J.  G.— J.  L.—  II.  W.  W. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  July  7th  was 
29 '57  in. ;  the  highest  reading  was  29 '88  in.  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  the  lowest  was  29 '31  in.  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  56 '4°, 
and  5  '2°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  186S.  The  mean  was 
considerably  below  the  average  throughout  the  week  ; 
the  coldest  days  being  Monday,  Friday,  and  SaturdajL 
The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  south-westerly, 
and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  12 '2 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  two  miles  below  the  average 
in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell 
on  six  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
0'90  in.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in 
the  week  was  18  '8  hours,  against  24 '2  hours  at  Glynde 
Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  11th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  very  little 
doing  in  agricultural  seeds  at  to-day’s  market.  Some 
New  White  Clover  samples  from  Germany  are  to  hand, 
and  the  quality  is  very  poor.  The  Trifolium  trade  has 
not  started  yet.  Mustard  and  Rape  keep  a  steady 
sale  ;  the  latter  article  is  getting  scarce.  Hemp  seed  is 
dearer  ;  other  Bird  Seeds  unchanged. 
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OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Patron  :  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

President:  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Offices  :  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


1VTOTICE  i  The  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit 

i*  and  Floral  Committees  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of 
the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  James  Street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  July  24th,  when  the  special  subjects  invited  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  comprise  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  Ivy-leaved  and 
Zonal  Pelargoniums. 


Exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 
Open  to  Fellows  at  12  o’clock,  and  to  the  public  at  1  pan. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


National  Co  operative  Flower  Show,  Crystal 
Palace,  August  18th,  1888. 

MEDALS  in  Prizes  for 

cL  (J  VJ  Flowers.  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Honey,  open 
to  members  of  Co-operative  Societies  throughout  the  Kingdom  ; 
also  for  Skill  of  Workmen  in  all  Trades  for  Amateur  Work 
and  Entomological  and  other  specimens. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  on  application  to 

WM.  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 

1,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 

The  ninth  annual  summer  show 

of  PLANTS,'  FLOWERS,  and  VEGETABLES  will  be  held 
in  Sefton  Park  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  August  4th  and  6th,  1SSS. 
Entries  close  July  2Sth. 

For  Schedules  of  Prizes  apply  to 

EDMUND  BRIDGE,  Secretary. 

8,  Cedar  Terrace,  Tarbock  Road,  Huyton,  Liverpool. 


WILTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

SALISBURY. 


Show  on  August  23rd,  188S.  Schedules  may  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  W.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Nurseries, 
Salisbury. 


Abbey  Park,  Leicester. 

A  GRAND  FLOWER  SHOW  and  GALA 

will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  7th,  1SSS,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

SCHEDULES  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
and  Curator,  Mr.  JOHN  BURN. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  July  23rd.  — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  July  24th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a. in.  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society's  Show.  Tibshelf  Rose  Show.  Sale  of 
the  second  portion  of  Mr.  W.  Lee’s  collection  of  Orchids  at 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  (4  days). 

Wednesday,  July  25th. — Surrey  Floricultural  Society’s  Show 
at  Herne  Hill  (2  days). 

Thursday,  July  26th.-  Southwell  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 
Bemerton  Flower  and  Vegetable  Show. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  751. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1888. 


The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  stars 
in  their  courses  and  the  sun  in  his  shining 
seem  alike  to  have  favoured  the  birth  and 
infant  progress  of  this  most  deserving  insti¬ 
tution.  For  a  few  brief  hours  on  the  day  of 
the  first  annual  meeting  the  latter  pushed 
aside  the  dreary  underlapping  half-and-half  of 
fog  and  cloud,  that  have  veiled  his  light  and 
warmth  from  field  and  garden  throughout  this 
chilly  summer,  to  gladden  by  his  cheerful 
presence  the  most  unique  charity  election  of 
modern  times,  that  ended  in  placing  the  whole 
of  the  applicants  on  the  fund.  A  good  many 
stars — metropolitan,  local,  and  others — must 
have  moved  in  their  central  sjnheres  and  local 
courses  to  good  purpose  to  enable  a  society 
only  a  year  old  to  meet  for  the  election  of  six 
candidates,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  business 
proceedings,  to  unanimously  resolve  to  put  ten 
orphans  of  gardeners  on  its  funds.  Truly  the 
infant  has  already  become  a  useful  youth,  and 
gives  promise  of  speedily  growing  into  a  strong 
man — perhaps  a  giant — in  its  truly  benign 
and  beneficent  work  of  feeding  the  hungry 
and  clothing  the  naked  orphans  of  gardeners, 
and  making  widows’  hearts  to  leap  for  joy. 


There  was  a  feeling  and  a  promise  of  en¬ 
larged  usefulness,  and  of  proving  a  permanent 
success  in  the  number  of  gardeners  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting,  and  their  earnest  devotion 
to  and  prompt  dispatch  of  business.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  brevity  of  speech  gave  the  happy 
dispatch  to  all  formal  and  mere  business 
matters,  and  left  considerable  time  for  free 
and  social  intercourse  before  the  dinner,  which, 
for  the  convenience  of  provincial  friends, Avas 
appointed  for  five  o’clock.  Our  report,  printed 
in  another  column,  gives  a  tolerably  full  and 
faithful  account  of  the  proceedings,  but  no 
report  can  reveal  the  spirit  of  unity  of  purpose 
and  of  power  that  rang  like  a  clarion  note 
through  all  the  speeches,  and  amply  justified 
the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that 
already  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  had 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  gardeners  and  the 
gardening  press  on  behalf  of  its  objects. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  awaken 
and  sustain  the  esprit  cle  corps  than  the  able 
and  heart-stirring  speeches  of  our  model  Presi¬ 
dent,  Messrs.  Deal,  Yeitch,  Hibberd,  Masters, 
Hogg,  Sherwood,  Fish,  Wildsmith,  and  others. 
The  yearnings  for  unity — the  claims  for  the 
recognition  of  horticulture  to  a  higher  place  in 
national  regard  as  the  first  and  most  vital 
industry  for  feeding,  educating,  and  refining 
the  people — and  the  moulding  of  horticultu¬ 
rists  into  one  great  guild,  based  on  friendship, 
culture,  and  benevolence,  were  never  more 
vividly  set  forth  nor  more  eloquently  advocated. 

We  have  attended  many  other  great  gather¬ 
ings  of  gardeners,  notably  the  memorable 
dinner  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall  that  wound  up  the 
series  of  meetings  connected  with  the  first 
International  Exhibition  held  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  Those  meetings  came  and  went  and 
left  neither  any  prominent  marks  on  our  horti¬ 
cultural  history,  or  any  fruits  of  beneficence 
behind  them.  But  the  dinner  of  Friday  week’is 
over  and  has  left  as  its  legacy  to  the  gardeners  of 
Great  Britain  ten  orphans  to  love  and  nurture 
into  the  strength  and  usefulness  of  manhood,  or 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  budding  woman¬ 
hood.  And  these  fruits,  rich  and  precious  as  they 
are,  are  hut  the  first  gatherings  of  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  provident  care,  and  a  timely  help 
that  will  gladden  and  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
future  orphans,  and  lighten  by  many  a  feather’s 
weight  the  inevitable  burden  of  care  and 
sorrow  that  must  oppress  the  hearts  of  our 
coming  widows. 

Yes,  as  was  most  happily  expressed  by  one 
of  the  speakers,  the  cry  of  the  orphans  has 
been  heard  by  gardeners,  as  might  readily 
have  been  anticipated  by  those  most  familiar 
with  the  craft,  of  all  the  better  members  of 
■which  it  may  he  said,  “  their  gentleness  makes 
them  great.”  The  cry  of  the  helpless  has 
touched  our  hearts,  and  we  have  found  in  this 
movement,  as  we  all  find  in  our  daily  life, 
that  a  little  child  may  lead  us.  This  was 
further  illustrated  by  other  speakers,  who 
referred  to  the  fact  that  while  other  societies 
devoted  to  the  succour  and  relief  of  gardeners 
had  had  to  fight  hard  for  support,  the  Orphan 
Fund  advanced  by  leaps  and  hounds  to  its 
present  prosperity,  because,  as  he  explained,  it 
provided  absolutely  nothing  for  ourselves,  hut 
devoted  the  rvhole  of  its  resources  to  those 
more  helpless  and  in  need. 

While  the  foundation  of  the  Orphan  Fund  is 
thus  rvell  and  truly  laid  on  the  solid,  sure,  and 
fruitful  basis  of  self-denial,  it  owes  much  of 
its  present,  and  still  more  of  its  future  success 
to  the  shrewd  business  tact  and  broad  generous 
principles  on  which  it  has  been  established 
and  carried  on.  With  a  strong  executive  in 
the  metropolis,  and  its  local  secretaries  rami¬ 
fying  into,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fully 
occupying  and  drawing  supplies  from  the  wide 
area  of  the  qirovinces,  the  permanent  and 
expanding  income  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund  is  assured;  provided  ahvays  that  the 
grand  impetus  of  the  good  start  is  maintained. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  have  packed  a  mere 
tithe  of  the  20,000  practical  gardeners  of  tire 


country  into  the  dining  room  of  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  this  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished  would  have  been  certain  of 
attainment, — the  cause  is  so  good,  the  necessity 
for  its  existence  so  obvious.  Such  enthusiasm, 
such  a  rallying  round  a  good  cause  as  was  then 
manifested  is  infectious,  and  the  objects  of 
the  fund  need  only  to  he  made  more  widely 
known  to  command  success. 

Nevertheless,  fresh  from  this  most  notable 
gathering  of  gardeners  that  did  equal  credit  to 
their  heads,  hearts,  and  manners,  we  cordially 
invite  every  member  of  the  gentle  art  to  aid 
the  cause  by  every  means  in  their  power.  If 
the  poorest  would  contribute  their  mites  out  of 
their  poverty,  and  the  rich  and  the  noble  their 
fat  cheques  and  full  measure  pressed  down 
and  running  over  out  of  their  abundance,  a 
solid  and  perpetual  barrier  would  be  built  up 
between  the  orphans  of  gardeners  and  the 
curse  of  bleak,  unaided  poverty,  or  the 
withering  blight  of  physical,  moral,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  starvation. 


- - — 

New  Potatos. — Some  840  tons  of  this  vegetable  were 
recently  shipped  from  Jersey,  and  despatched  to  the 
various  markets  on  the  same  day  by  the  G-.  W.  R. 
boats.  This  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  quantity  ever 
shipped  by  one  company  in  a  single  day. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler. — We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Cutler  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  results  of  his 
recent  accident,  and  hopes  to  return  to  his  office  in 
about  a  week. 

The  Harpendeu  Horticultural  Society. — The  tenth 
annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  in 
Rothamsted  Park  on  Wednesday,  August  29th. 

The  St.  Albans  Flower  Show  will  take  place  on 
August  15th. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  F.  W.  Beevers,  for 
the  last  four  and  a  half  years  foreman  at  Campsall  Hall, 
Doncaster,  as  gardener  to  L.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  Farnham 
Chase,  Slough. 

The  Kilmurry  Yellow-ground  Carnations. — We 
understand  that  Mrs.  Gyles,  declining  all  personal 
advantage,  has  directed  that  her  thirteen  yellow-ground 
Carnation  seedlings,  which  Mr.  Dodwell  has  declared 
constituted  as  a  whole  the  finest  batch  he  had  seen  up  to 
last  year,  shall  be  distributed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  It  is  intended  that  the 
fund  raised  from  their  sale  shall  be  devoted  specifically 
to  the  yellow-ground  section,  by  giving  special  prizes  in 
1889  to  the  Kilmurry  seedlings. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Desgrange.  —  There 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  white-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemum  to  be  seen  in  bloom  now  at  Shillemar, 
Ayr.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  gardener,  has  been  trying 
an  experiment  with  a  plant  four  years  old.  It  is  in  a 
15-in.  pot,  in  soil  well  mixed  with  Thomson’s  Vine  and 
Plant  Manure.  The  plant  is  fully  4  ft.  high,  and  over 
5  ft.  through,  with  upwards  of  500  finely-developed 
blooms  on  it.  Mr.  Anderson  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  success. 

Plague  of  Caterpillars,  &c. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee,  a  further  discussion  took 
place  on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
O’Brien  alluded  to  the  abundance  of  earwigs  (Forficula) 
this  season.  Mr.  Wilson  drew  attention  to  the  local 
distribution  of  the  caterpillars.  In  one  garden  in  his 
neighbourhood  none  of  the  pests  were  found,  while 
in  others  there  was  scarcely  a  leaf  left  on  the  trees. 
At  Wisley,  Mr.  Wilson  had  found  that  exposure  to 
east  wind  was  associated  with  the  presence  of  the 
insects  ;  thus  the  trees  in  one  line  of  Plums,  fully 
exposed,  were  stripped  of  their  foliage,  while  in  another 
line  of  the  same  variety  close  by,  on  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  soil,  but  where  the  trees  were  sheltered  by 
a  Furze  fence,  not  a  leaf  was  injured. 

A  Conference  of  Fruit  Growers  will  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  September  7th  and  8th,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  great  exhibition  of  fruit  arranged  for 
those  days,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of 
pressing  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  fruit 
industry.  As  stated  in  the  preliminary  circular,  “The 
object  of  the  conference  is  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  the  importance  of  extending  and  improving  the 
culture  of  fruit  in  this  country,  and  to  elucidate  by 
means  of  papers  read  by  practical  men  and  by  discussion 
the  most  profitable  methods  of  developing  this  im- 
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portant  industry.”  A  committee,  consisting  of  about 
sixty  of  the  principal  fruit  growers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  heen  formed,  and  the  first  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  T.  Francis  Pavers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  occupying  the  chair.  The  committee 
decided  after  some  discussion  that  the  conference 
should  extend  over  two  days,  and  that  on  each  day  the 
meeting  should  commence  at  3  p.m.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  influence  of  land  tenure  on  fruit 
culture,  the  most  profitable  fruits  for  market,  and  the 
packing  of  fruits  and  transit  rates  should  be  discussed 
on  the  first  day,  and  the  value  of  fruit  as  food,  the 
evaporating  and  drying  of  fruit,  and  bottling  and 
preserving  fruit  on  the  second  day.  To  afford  time 
for  full  discussion,  it  is  proposed  to  limit  each  paper 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 

- - 

TRIAL  OP  CABBAGES  AT 

CHISWICK. 

A  large  piece  of  ground  that  used  to  he  occupied  by 
Apple  trees  was  planted  with  Cabbages  last  autumn, 
with  a  view  to  test  their  hardiness,  earliness,  and 
usefulness  for  general  purposes.  The  whole  of  the 
soil  was  of  that  rich  alluvial  character,  inclined  to  be 
clayey,  which  prevails  generally  throughout  the  garden, 
and  therefore  for  a  comparative  trial,  it  may  he  said 
that  all  the  varieties  planted  were  placed  on  an  equal 
footing.  Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  unfavourable 
nature  of  last  winter,  there  have  been  comparatively 
few  deaths  amongst  the  plants,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  crop  may  be  described  as  a  heavy  one.  The 
different  habits  of  growth  assumed  by  the  various  kinds 
on  trial  is  well  shown  by  contrast,  so  that  cultivators 
could,  if  so  minded,  form  a  good  idea  of  the  distances 
at  which  the  different  sorts  ought  to  be  planted,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  kinds  that  are  suitable 
for  private  use  or  for  market  respectively. 

The  Fruit  Committee  met  at  Chiswick  on  Monday, 
the  9th  inst.,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  varieties 
on  trial,  two  of  them  were  honoured  with  First  Class 
Certificates.  These  were  Ellam’s  Early  (Veitch)  and 
Express  (Vilmorin) ;  the  former  is  a  well  known  variety 
that  continues  to  hold  its  own  for  earliness,  with  the 
exception  of  Improved  Rainham,  which  comes  in  about 
the  same  time.  Ellam’s  Early  is  a  good  sort  for  private 
use,  because  under  any  condition  it  is  a  small  Cabbage 
suitable  for  table,  and  comes  to  the  rescue  when  the 
supply  of  vegetables  is  falling  short  in  spring.  The 
head  is  conical,  and  surrounded  by  a  few  outer  leaves 
of  moderate  size,  therefore  the  plants  can  be  placed 
closely,  and  still  attain  the  desirable  dimensions  for 
table  use.  They  are  very  even  in  the  row,  and  their 
earliness  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
are  now  split  beyond  use.  Of  course,  this  applies  more 
or  less  to  a  great  number  of  those  on  trial— a  condition 
that  has  no  doubt  been  hastened  by  the  heavy  and 
frequent  rain.  Express,  the  other  variety  certificated, 
is  dwarf,  with  deeply  glaucous  leaves  and  medium  or 
large-sized  conical  heads,  which  in  their  prime  were 
very  firm  and  good.  It  is  slightly  later  than  Ellam’s 
Early,  but  much  larger,  and  the  trial  showed  it  to  be 
very  even  and  true.  The  variety  is  a  selection  from 
Early  Etampes.  Improved  Rainham,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  produces  light  green  conical  heads  surrounded 
by  deep  green  outer  leaves.  A  very  useful  Cabbage  for 
spring  use  is  Early  Etampes,  on  account  of  its  hardiness 
and  good  quality.  It  is  of  medium  earliness,  and 
produces  large,  conical,  firm,  and  slightly-wrinkled 
pale  green  heads.  For  market  purposes  it  is  very 
serviceable,  on  account  of  its  size  and  quality.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Myatt’s  Early  Market. 

Although  not  specially  noticed  by  the  committee, 
there  were  several  other  good  and  useful  Cabbages, 
amongst  which  we  noticed  a  sort  named  The  Pigmy  or 
New  Dwarf.  The  latter  name  is  very  appropriate,  as 
the  outer  leaves  squat  on  the  ground,  while  from  the 
centre  rises  huge  conical  heads  of  a  glaucous-green 
colour,  and  very  firm.  A  distinct-looking  kind  is 
Bunyard’s  Earliest  of  All  (T.  Bunyard),  having  dark 
green  outer  leaves,  and  large  conical  heads  of  a  paler 
colour.  It  is  also  dwarf,  but  a  second  early,  though 
even  and  serviceable.  Denning’s  Early  has  conical 
slightly  wrinkled  heads,  with  a  great  development  of 
the  large  outer  leaves,  which  are  deep  green,  not 
glaucous.  Compared  with  most  of  those  above- 
mentioned  it  is  not  early,  being  at  the  time  this 
appears  still  in  prime  condition,  andjshowing  no  signs 
of  splitting.  Being  rather  a  tall-growing  variety  it 
might  not  be  suitable  for  exposed  positions,  although, 
judging  from  present  appearances,  it  is  quite  hard}'.’ 


Rennes  Earley  (Vilmorin)  is  a  dwarf  variety,  and 
very  noticeable  amongst  the  others  on  account  of  the 
decidedly  blue  tints  of  the  coarse  outer  leaves.  The 
heads  are  of  a  paler  hue,  large  and  conical.  A  Cabbage 
that  bids  fair  to  be  of  some  service  is  an  unnamed 
variety,  No.  21  of  Carter.  The  heads  are  very  large 
and  roundish,  slightly  pointed,  and  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  when  in  prime  condition  were  very  firm  ; 
but  being  early  should  all  have  been  cut  by  this  time. 
Similar  in  its  pale  green  colour  is  Medium  Oxheart, 
which  has  broadly  conical  or  heart-shaped  heads  of 
great  size.  Old  and  well-known  varieties  are  Wheeler’s 
Imperial  and  Wheeler’s  Cocoanut.  The  former  has  long 
conical  heads,  of  medium  firmness,  and  light  green  in 
colour,  while  the  medium-sized,  firm,  and  neatly 
conical  heads  of  the  latter  are  well  known  to  most 
gardeners.  The  outer  leaves  of  the  head  are  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  have  the  principal  ribs  more  or  less 
tinted  with  red,  a  character  more  strongly  developed  in 
dry  seasons,  with  more  abundant  sunshine.  Winning- 
stadt  we  mention  on  account  of  the  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  coarse  outer  leaves  it  makes,  and  the  tall 
stems  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  more.  It  is 
very  late,  producing  a  hard  conical  head,  and  might  be 
of  service  to  those  who  grow  such  things  in  the  field 
for  stock-feeding  purposes.  In  good  soil  with  plenty 
of  space  between  the  plants  the  produce  in  leaves  would 
be  considerable. 

- *->!-<- - 

THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. 

When  at  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  Dr.  Masters  stated  that  its  establish¬ 
ment  had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  union  of 
gardeners,  he  uttered  a  truth  that  found  a  ready 
response  in  the  heart  of  every  one  present.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  of  many  generous  sentiments  that  were 
uttered  during  the  evening.  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  in  the 
genial  and  touching  speech  he  delivered  with  such 
happy  effect,  said  the  establishment  of  the  fund  had 
also  secured  the  unity  of  the  horticultural  press.  It 
has  done  so,  for  with  a  unanimity  of  sympathy  that 
scarcely  finds  a  parallel  in  the  present  day,  the  horti¬ 
cultural  press  has  aided  the  movement  to  an  extent 
which  has  told  powerfully  for  the  success  of  the  fund, 
and  greatly  assisted  the  work  of  the  organisers  of  the 
same.  The  union  of  gardeners  was  seen  in  the  large 
number  of  practical  horticulturists  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  show  their  warm  interest  in  the 
fund,  and  the  heartiness  with  which  they  support  it. 
The  union  of  the  horticultural  press  was  also  seen  in 
the  presence  of  the  editors  and  sub-editors  of  the 
leading  gardening  papers,  and  all  the  representatives 
of  the  press  who  took  part  in  the  after-dinner  proceed¬ 
ings  gave  expression  to  sound  practical  common  sense 
of  a  most  encouraging  kind. 

There  was  a  thorough  heartiness  in  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  day.  The  sub-committees  told  off  to  decorate 
the  dining  hall,  prepare  the  dessert,  superintend  the 
business  arrangements,  and  direct  the  election,  were 
early  at  work,  and  went  about  it  in  a  thorough  business¬ 
like  manner.  The  annual  general  meeting  at  two 
o’clock  was  well  attended,  and  every  face  seemed  to 
glow  with  the  consciousness  of  satisfactory  progress. 
The  election  proceeded  briskly,  and  the  scrutineers  had 
a  busy  two  hours  previous  to  the  declaration  of  the  poll, 
but  amid  all  this  earnest  business  capacity  there  appeared 
to  be  going  up  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  a  desire  that  in  consideration  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  the 
four  unsuccessful  candidates  should  also  be  placed  on 
the  fund.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was 
called  at  the  close  of  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  when 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  this  desire  should  be 
carried  out,  and  when  the  chairman  of  the  dinner,  the 
president.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  declared  this  resolve,  a 
very  hearty  and  prolonged  burst  of  applause  evidenced 
the  satisfaction  felt  by  everyone  present.  We 
do  not  under-rate  the  responsibility  the  committee 
have  undertaken  in  thus  placing  all  the  candidates 
upon  the  fund.  The  step  was  taken  in  the  full 
assurance  that  the  workers  on  behalf  of  the  fund 
will  not  in  any  way  relax  their  exertions.  It 
means  a  yearly  charge  upon  the  fund  of  £130,  but  it 
is  also  an  incentive  to  even  heartier  labours.  We  are 
certain  that  every  local  secretary — a  body  of  helpers  of 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  praise — will 
feel  that  he  shares  this  responsibility,  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  place  the  fund  on  such  a  satisfactory 
basis  as  that  it  will  admit  of  an  equal  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  being  placed  on  the  fund  a  year  hence.  We 


look  with  confidence  to  the  results  of  the  coming  year. 
It  is  to  the  collection  of  small  sums  that  our  local 
secretaries  should  look.  Money-boxes  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  offerings  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  become  annual  subscribers  of  5s.  They  can  be  found 
in  nurseries  and  flower  shows,  and  their  employment 
admits  of  a  yet  wider  extension.  A  system  of  collection- 
cards  would,  we  think,  be  found  very  useful,  and 
hundreds  of  gardeners  about  the  country  would  be 
willing  to  take  one.  The  work  o’f  maintenance  must 
not  fall  behind  that  of  institution  in  heartiness,  and  so 
confident  are  we  of  the  interest  awakened  in  the  fund, 
that  we  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  fifty 
pensioners  shall  be  found  enjoying  its  benefits. 

The  festive  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  not  a 
whit  unsatisfactory.  There  was  a  company  of  some 
200  persons  ;  the  hall  was  charmingly  decorated  with 
plants  and  flowers,  and  thanks  to  many  friends  a 
beautiful  dessert  succeeded  to  an  admirably  served 
dinner.  The  musical  arrangements  were  perfect  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable,  and  the  presentation  of  bouquets 
to  Miss  Mary  Belval  and  her  friends  was  a  fitting  tribute 
to  her  kindness  of  heart  and  genuine  sympathy.  The 
chairman  opened  the  proceedings  with  the  usual  loyal 
toasts,  and  then  in  a  genial  address  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  evening ;  in  doing  so  he  with  simple  but  moving 
eloquence  touched  a  chord  which  found  a  response  in 
every  heart.  There  was  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  moving 
sentiments  which  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  fund,  and 
the  great  necessity  which  exists  for  its  support.  Pride 
in  the  institution  and  a  determination  to  support  it 
found  expression  in  the  sentiments  uttered  by  succeed¬ 
ing  speakers. 

We  felt  we  had  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
oratorical  successes  of  the  gardeners  who  spoke  to  and 
on  behalf  of  their  fellows.  The  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  sustained  to  the  very  last.  Men  came 
from  distant  parts,  strangers  to  each  other,  only  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  interest  in  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund  was  the  one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  all  hearts 
akin.  The  hall  in  which  they  had  gathered  had  been 
the  scene  of  many  appeals  to  patriotism,  public  senti¬ 
ment,  party  passion,  and  other  moving  instincts  in  our 
human  nature  ;  but  never  before  had  the  claims  of  any 
institution  of  more  deserving  character  than  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  been  heard  within  its  walls. 
It  was  a  call  to  remember  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
in  their  affliction,  and  the  call  will  not  be  made  in 
vain. 

‘  *  Who  drieth  up  a  single  tear  hath  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore.” 
—E.  W. 

- - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Lychnis  Haageana. 

A  clump  of  this  plant  is  just  now  a  very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  herbaceous  border.  The  flowers  are  fully 
2  ins.  across,  with  the  edges  of  the  petals  deeply 
incised.  The  colour  is  an  intense  fiery  scarlet,  and 
with  two  or  three  flowers  fully  expanded,  the  effect  is 
very  telling.  The  calyx  is  like  many  others  in 
Caryophyllese,  inflated  ;  leaves  lanceolate  and  hairy. 
Like  L.  Sieboldi,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  good  established 
plants,  young  ones  in  our  soil  having  no  chance  owing 
to  the  preference  that  slugs  give  to  the  latter  over  the 
former.  Our  plan  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  a  cold 
frame  for  the  first  twelve  months  ;  after  this  age  they 
may  be  safely  put  out.  A  light  sandy  border  is  the 
best  position. 

Buphthalmum  salicifolium. 

The  numerous  yellow  Composites  now  in  cultivation 
renders  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  choose  only  the  best  of 
those  adapted  for  border  cultivation,  for  manj'  have  really 
good  flowers,  but  are  so  weedy  in  appearance  and 
growth  that  they  have  to  be  consigned  to  the  wild 
garden  or  to  the  rubbish  heap.  The  Willow-leaved 
Buphthalmum  is  an  exception  to  the  weedy-growing 
members  of  the  great  Composite  family,  not  attaining 
more  than  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  forming  a  neat 
symmetrical  bush  of  a  very  free-flowering  character. 
The  floweis  are  a  clear  golden  yellow  colour,  with  ray- 
florets  about  1  in.  long  and  g  in.  broad.  The  narrow 
spreading  florets  give  the  flowers,  a  very  neat  and 
distinct  character,  rendering  them  very  useful  for 
cutting  purposes. 

Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi. 

This  variety  of  the  bearded  Pentstemon  is  very  fine 
just  now,  the  stems  being  nearly  5  ft.  in  height,  with 
loose  panicles  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  Its  light 
graceful  appearance  renders  it  a  very  desirable  plant 
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for  association  with  Delphiniums,  tall-growing  Lilies 
and  other  plants  of  a  like  habit.  To  secure  good 
spikes  of  bloom  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  propagate  a 
few  offshoots  annually.  Taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  such  shoots  will  root 
quickly  in  a  shaded  frame,  which  operation  should  be 
done  immediately  the  plants  go  out  of  flower.  During 
cold  wet  winters  this  plant  is  apt  to  rot  off  at  the 
ground-line,  consequently  it  pays  to  keep  a  batch  of 
young  plants  in  a  cold  frame  during  this  unfavourable 
season.  Such  plants  flower  even  better  than  those 
that  withstand  the  winter. 

Pentstemon  grandiflorus  Murrayanus. 

I  send  you  with  these  notes  a  spike  of  this  new  hybrid. 
It  is  a  stately-growing  plant,  with  distinct  glaucous 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  not  so  attractive  in  colour  as 
the  better-known  florists’  varieties.  We  have  several 
spikes  quite  4  ft.  in  height. — J.  W.  0.,  Pinner.  [Our 
correspondent  must  succeed  very  well  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant,  which  he  describes  as  a  hybrid.  Both 
P.  grandiflorus,  and  P.  Murrayanus  are  closely-allied 
species,  usually  attaining  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. ,  and 
the  specimen  sent  us  was  over  2£  ft.,  of  which  19  ins. 
was  furnished  with  flowers.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to 
P.  grandiflorus,  from  which  it  seems  to  differ  only  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers.  That  species  has  purple 
blooms,  while  P.  Murrayanus  has  red  ones.  The 
specimen  sent  us  has  the  exterior  of  the  flowers  of  a 
deep  rosy  red,  while  the  upper  or  inner  face  of  the  two¬ 
lipped  and  five-lobed  lamina  is  rosy  pink.  The  sender 
says  that  the  flowers  are  not  so  showy  as  those  of  “the 
better-known  florists’  varieties,”  but  in  our  opinion 
they  are  very  beautiful,  especially  in  connection  with 
such  distinct  and  characteristic  foliage.  The  lower 
leaves  are  oblong  and  very  blunt,  while  the  upper  ones 
are  rounded  and  cuspidate  at  the  apex,  a  few  of  the 
uppermost  being  connate  at  the  base.  All  are  of  a 
deep  glaucous  or  sea-green  colour,  and  very  different 
from  anything  amongst  florists’  flowers.  The  barren 
filament  is  slightly  bearded  at  the  apex,  showing  it  to 
be  closely  allied  to  P.  grandiflorus.  This  organ  in 
P.  Murrayanus  is  altogether  without  hairs.  These 
noble  Pentstemons  might  more  often  be  seen  in  gardens. 
—Ed.] 

SpIR/EA  ASTILBOIDES. 

In  general  appearance  this  Japanese  species  resembles 
S.  aruncus,  hut  is  decidedly  a  much  dwarfer  plant,  and 
far  more  ornamental.  It  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  that 
species,  inasmuch  as  the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  on  different  plants  ;  the  structure  of  the  fruit  is 
similar,  and  the  foliage  is  ternately  divided  much  in  the 
same  way.  It  does  not  as  a  rule  exceed  18  ins.  or  24 
ins.  in  height,  and  the  branching  or  panicled  in¬ 
florescence  consists  of  numerous  horizontal  or  ascending 
brush-like  spikes  of  white  flowers,  which,  although  small 
individually,  are  in  the  aggregate  very  conspicuous 
and  showy.  Owing  to  its  dwarf  habit  it  may  he  grown 
in  pots  for  indoor  decoration,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Astilbe  japonica,  better  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Spircea  japonica.  Like  the  latter  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  out  of  doors,  and  merits  extended  cultivation. 

Red  Valerian. 

Along  each  side  of  a  walk  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  a  row  of  this 
plant  (Centranthus  ruber)  is  at  present  exceedingly 
effective.  The  individual  plants  are  of  large  size, 
having  been  established  for  some  years,  and  the  stems 
being  loaded  with  large  and  dense  panicles  of  deep  red 
flowers,  they  are  literally  borne  to  the  earth.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  plant  even  in  a  wild  or 
naturalised  state,  such  as  rose  and  white-flowered  forms, 
but  the  deep  red  one  is  that  here  grown.  Those  who 
require  a  large  quantity  of  bloom  for  cut-flower  pur¬ 
poses  could  not  do  better  than  add  this  plant  to  their 
stock,  provided  they  do  not  already  possess  it.  A  few 
plants  would  supply  basketfuls  of  flowers,  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  cutting.  In  the  herbaceous  border  few 
subjects  are  more  conspicuous  at  this  season,  and 
certainly  none  more  floriferous.  The  individual  flowers 
are  very  small  and  tubular,  but  the  mass  produced 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  in  size. 

Lychnis  fulgens. 

The  forms  to  whic  h  this  Siberian  species  has  given  rise 
are  both  numerous,  varied,  and  beautiful.  Several  of 
the  forms  are  indigenous  to  other  parts  of  Asia,  such 
as  L.  f.  grandiflora,  which  is  a  native  of  China,  and  L. 
f.  Sieboldi,  which  comes  from  Japan.  L.  f.  Haageana 
originated  in  gardens,  and  has  given  rise  to  many 
beautiful  coloured  varieties,  some  being  pure  white. 
This  variety,  together  with  L.  f.  Sieboldi,  furnish  the 
most  compact  flowers,  as  the  edge  of  the  petals  touch 


one  another.  L.  f.  grandiflora,  having  scarlet  flowers, 
yields  the  largest  blooms  of  any  belonging  to  this 
species,  and  grows  from  10  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  height, 
according  to  treatment,  soil,  or  season.  The  typical 
L.  fulgens  'may  be  recognised  by  its  dwarf  habit,  as 
the  stems  seldom  exceed  12  ins.  in  height,  and  are 
often  considerably  under  that.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
brilliant  vermilion,  and  individually  are  of  large  size, 
but  the  segments  of  the  petals  are  long  and  narrow, 
giving  the  flower  a  star-like  appearance.  Each  petal  is 
four-lobed,  and  the  two  lateral  segments  springing  from 
near  the  base  of  the  limb  being  long,  linear  and  slender, 
aid  much  in  recognising  the  species.  As  border  plants, 
all  are  neat  and  beautiful,  and  quite  amenable  for 
culture  in  borders,  on  the  rockery,  or  in  pots.  In  the 
latter  case  they  may  be  taken  indoors  when  in  bloom, 
or  moved  wherever  they  are  desired. 

The  Dropwort. 

The  double  variety  of  Spircea  filipendula,  a  native  plant, 
is  perhaps  more  common  in  gardens  than  the  single 
and  typical  wild  form,  as  they  are  more  durable, 
especially  in  dry  seasons.  The  flowers  are  deeply 
tinged  with  red  in  the  bud  state,  but  as  they  expand 


A  Boon  for  the  Bothy. 


they  become  pure  white,  and  measure  upwards  of  1  in. 
in  diameter  individually,  when  the  petals  are  spread 
out,  although  in  the  mass  they  appear  much  smaller. 
The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  more  finely  divided  than 
that  of  any  other  herbaceous  species  in  cultivation, 
resembling  the  fronds  of  a  Fern,  so  that  whether  in 
flower  or  not  this  species  has  something  to  recommend 
it.  Both  the  single  and  the  double  forms  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  good  to  be  admitted  into  collections  for  either 
the  border  or  rockery.  The  flower  stems  do  not  much 
exceed  12  ins.  in  height,  while  they  are  frequently 
dwarfer.  The  popular  name  refers  to  the  curious  black 
tuberous  swellings  on  the  roots. 

The  Broad-leaved  Bellflower. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August  nothing  in  the 
way  of  Campanulas  is  more  stately  than  C.  latifolia 
and  its  varieties.  There  are  of  course  choicer  and 
prettier  species,  but  in  the  back  line  of  the  herbaceous 
border  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  favour¬ 
able  seasons,  and  good  rich  soils.  It  is  a  British  plant, 
and  grows  in  thickets  or  amongst  underwood  where  a 
sufficient  amount  of  light  is  admitted.  Under  these 
conditions  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  however,  attain  the 
dimensions  which  it  does  under  cultivation.  The 
flowers  vary  from  blue  to  white,  according  to  the 
variety,  and  are  produced  in  dense  terminal  racemes. 


Short  lateral  branches  are  also  produced  on  the  stems 
of  well-grown  specimens,  so  that  it  becomes  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object,  even  when  seen  from  a  distance.  The 
variety  C.  1.  macrantha  is  said  to  be  of  hybrid  origin, 
and  has  larger  flowers  of  a  purplish  blue  colour, 
measuring  over  2  ins.  in  length.  Some  other  species 
have  flowers  that  equal  or  even  exceed  this,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  smaller-flowered  C.  pyramidalis, 
they  are  not  so  stately. 

The  Officinal  Goat’s  Rue. 

Many  a  cottage  garden  is  made  gay  with  this  old- 
fashioned  plant — namely,  Galega  officinalis,  and  there 
it  does  not  as  a  rule  grow  so  rampantly,  while  it  flowers 
most  abundantly  on  stems  about  2  ft.  in  height.  In 
rich  soil  the  stems  grow  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height, 
and  all  parts,  including  the  foliage,  grow  much  coarser, 
while  the  amount  of  bloom  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  plant.  Many  herbaceous  plants  are  improved 
by  an  excessive  development  of  growth,  but  in  this 
case  it  can  hardly  be  said  there  is  any  improvement, 
beautiful  as  the  finely  pinnate  foliage  is.  The  typical 
form  has  blue  flowers,  hut  some  of  the  lighter  shades, 
such  as  lilac-purple,  seems  to  be  more  common  in  the 
suburbs  of  London. 

- - 

A  BOON  FOR  THE  BOTHY. 

In  a  genial  chatty  letter,  received  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  a  well-known  midland  florist,  the  writer  concluded 
by  saying  : — “  I  have  to-day  had  a  novel  and  enjoyable 
dinner — a  cut  from  a  leg  of  mutton,  two  vegetables, 
tarts,  &c.,  all  cooked  at  the  same  time  in  anew  portable 
cooking  apparatus,  and  done  to  a  turn.  You  should 
go  and  see  it — it  is  just  the  thing  for  the  bothy  !”  Our 
friend  gave  us  the  address  — 4,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W. ,  and  we  have  not  only  been  to  see  the  wonderful 
“cooker,”  but  enjoyed,  like  him,  the  results  of  its 
cooking— a  delicious  bit  of  salmon,  a  cut  of  prime  roast 
beef,  Potatos,  Peas,  stewed  Gooseberries,  and  custard. 
“What  a  menu  for  a  bothy  man’s  dinner!”  some  of 
our  young  friends  will  exclaim,  and  we  must  confess  at 
once  that  in  our  bothy  experience  we  never  had  such 
an  excellent  bill  of  fare,  or  such  admirably-cooked 
dishes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  saucepan  and  a 
frying-pan  were  the  only  cooking  utensils  that  were 
supplied  to  us  ;  and  having  frequently  had  to  cook  for 
ourselves,  as  young  men  living  in  bothies  have  to  do,  the 
style  of  the  dinners  may  be  easily  imagined  ;  at  all 
events,  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  description.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  while  bothies  generally  have  been  made 
much  more  comfortable  than  they  were  ever  in  our 
time,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement,  and 
especially  in  this  important  matter  of  cooking  ;  for 
whether  there  be  any  truth  or  not  in  the  old  adage  that 
“a  hungry  man  is  an  angry  man,”  certain  it  is  that  an 
ill-fed  man  cannot  be  a  good  worker. 

On  these  grounds  then  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asking  owners  of  gardens  in  which  there  are  bothies, 
while  enjoying  their  own  well-served  dinners,  to  have 
a  thought  for  their  employes,  and  to  supply  them  with 
such  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“  cooker”  we  are  alluding  to,  and  which  only  requires 
to  be  seen  to  convince  any  one  of  its  extreme  usefulness. 
It  is  really  a  combination  of  the  “Wanzer”  lamp  with 
a  portable  cooking  apparatus,  and  has  advantages,  it 
seems  to  us,  which  in  every  sense  bears  out  our  friend's 
statement  that  “  it  is  just  the  thing  for  the  bothy.’” 
In  the  first  place  the  lamp,  which  burns  only  ordinary 
paraffin  oil,  gives  off  neither  smoke  nor  odour,  and  does 
not  require  a  chimney,  the  proper  amount  of  air 
required  for  perfect  combustion  being  supplied  by 
means  of  a  centrifugal  fan  fixed  under  the  reservoir. 
Its  lighting  power  is  admirable,  superior  in  fact  to  that 
of  sixteen-candle  gas.  Thus  it  can  be  used  in  the  day¬ 
time  under  the  “cooker,”  and  at  night  be  available 
for  illumination. 

The  “cooker”  will  either  roast,  bake,  or  steam 
to  perfection,  and  with  this  advantage  from  the 
bothy  point  of  view,  that  it  requires  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  from  the  time  of  setting  it  to  work  until  the 
dinner  is  served.  Herein  lies  its  great  practical  utility 
— you  can  put  in  the  various  things  required  to  be 
cooked — the  work  of  a  few  moments — go  back  to  your 
duty,  and  be  certain  that  when  dinner-time  comes  your 
meal  will  be  ready  for  you,  and  properly  done.  It 
may  be  said  for  it  also,  because  perfectly  true,  that  it 
never  boils  over,  no  steam  can  come  into  contact  with 
anything  that  is  not  put  into  the  steaming  section, 
and  that  it  spoils  nothing  if  left  longer  than  is  required 
for  proper  cooking.  Tfie  “Wanzer”  Patent  Portable 
Cooker  is  essentially  a  general  utility  sort  of  article, 
but  we  are  concerned  in  it  only  so  far  as  that  we  desire 
specially  to  recommend  it  for  use  in  bothies,  knowing 
well  from  experience  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the 
young  men  who  live  in  them. 
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Roebuck  Castle,  Co.  Dublin. 

As  many  of  your  readers  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  aware, 
Roebuck  Castle  is  the  residence  of  E.  P.  Westby,  Esq., 
and  probably  they  know,  too,  that  its  fame  as  a  garden¬ 
ing  establishment  is  chiefly  due  to  the  vigilance,  know¬ 
ledge  and  zeal  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Patrick  Brachen. 
No  matter  where  you  look  in  this  establisment,  or 
•what  horticultural  department  you  inspect,  Mr. 
Brachen  can  justly  point  to  many  practical  illustrations 
of  his  high  cultural  attainments,  and  explains  at  the 
same  time  why  his  success,  while  he  continued  to 
exhibit  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  of  so  marked 
a  character.  But  although  he  no  longer  competes  for 
horticultural  honours,  everything  in  his  charge  still 
continues  to  show  the  exercise  of  as  much  thought  and 
ability  in  their  treatment,  as  if  the  ordeal  of  competition 
were  intended.  Hence  I  found  an  all-round  abundance 
of  good  things  :  good  Grapes,  good  Peaches,  and  good 
plants.  The  great  point  of  attraction,  however,  is,  I 
think,  the  really  splendid 

Tropical  Fernery 

"Which  is  to  be  seen  here.  The  profusion  and  tropical 
growth  of  Ferns  is  marvellous,  and  once  seen  will 
hardly  be  forgotten.  Here  we  have  Alsophila  australis, 
12  ft.  to  16  ft.  high,  with  a  wealth  of  fronds  running  up 
and  bending  over,  as  if  the  plants  were  enjoying  all  the 
natural  resources  of  their  native  soil  and  temperature. 
Another  remarkable  tree  Fern  isCyathea  dealbata,  with 
a  stem  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  its  beautiful  silver-backed 
fronds  showing  oft’  to  great  advantage.  Of  equal  pro¬ 
portions  is  a  plant  of  Cyathea  Smithii,  and  also  some 
fine  plants  of  Dicksonia  squanosa,  D.  antarctica,  and 
D.  regalis ;  the  latter  one  is  known  here  still  as 
Cibotium  regale,  although  I  believe  it  has  been  placed 
in  the  genus  Dicksonia.  I  have  found  it  in  other 
places  retaining  the  old  name,  notwithstanding  the 
arrangement  of  the  botanists. 

Lomaria  ciliata. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  fine  specimen  of  this  Fern 
before,  either  in  height  or  health.  It  stands  fully  4  ft. 
high,  and  is  altogether  a  grand  example  of  high 
cultural  skill  ;  yet  this  excellence  in  Lomaria  ciliata 

is,  if  possible,  surpassed  by  some  beautiful  plants  of 
Todea.  T.  superba  is  growing  here  most  luxuriantly, 
receiving  apparently  the  same  treatment  as  other  Ferns 
in  this  department,  and  yet  one  specimen  is  5  ft. 
through.  It  is  usual  to  grow  this  plant  under  a  bell- 
glass,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  used  here,  nor  would 
it  be  needful,  as,  in  regard  to  shade,  it  is  well  protected 
by  numerous  large-growing  Ferns  in  its  vicinity.  I 
also  saw  good  plants  of  Todea  pellucida  and  T.  africana. 
As  a  shade  plant  in  this  class  of  fernery,  nothing,  I 
think,  is  more  effective  than 

Ficus  repens, 

And  for  that  purpose  it  is  grown  here  abundantly. 
Trailing  up  the  face  of  huge  rockery  work,  up  pillars, 
festooned  across  underneath  the  roof  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form,  and  producing  j  ust  now  what  I  believe 
is  not  usual  with  the  plant  in  this  country,  immense 
quantities  of  fruit,  its  effect  is  really  fine.  The 
various  irregularities  of  its  growth,  with  its  beautiful 
dark  green  foliage,  in  contrast  with  the  light  feathery 
fronds  of  tall-growing  Ferns,  are  all  good  points  in -the 
Ficus  repens  for  such  positions,  and  can  hardly  be 
excelled  by  any  other  plant.  It  would  require  more 
extensive  details  than  I  can  enter  into,  and  greater 
descriptive  powers  than  I  possess  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  your  readers  an  adequate  description  of  these 
ferneries  ;  indeed,  I  fear  it  would  be  a  useless  task  to 
attempt,  as  I  think  no  description  would  succeed  in 
conveying  a  just  idea  of  their  extent  and  grandeur. 
The  grandeur  and  beauty  must  be  felt  to  understand 

it,  and  this,  a  description  could  hardly  hope  to 
accomplish. 

Laing’s  Strain  of  Seedling  Begonias. 

As  fine,  if  not  the  finest,  batch  of  seedling  Begonias  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  it  appears  I  saw  them  rather  on  the 
decline,  was  here  in  one  of  the  houses.  These  plants 
have  been  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  the  famous 
raisers  of  Begonias  at  Forest  Hill,  and  give  evidence  of 
the  first-class  stock  from  which  the  seeds  were  saved. 
Robust  and  luxuriant  in  stems  and  foliage,  it  was  no 
surprise  to  see  the  great  size  attained  by  the  flowers 
developed  on  such  extra-fine  grown  plants.  Some  idea 
of  the  general  size  of  these  may  be  formed  when  I 
mention  that  4  ins.  across  was  a  usual  breadth  for 
many  of  the  flowers,  and  that  in  some  few  instances 
nearly  5  ins.  across  was  reached.  Among  the  lot  there 


were  also  some  fine  doubles,  and  the  whole  collection 
gives  a  good  guarantee  of  what  Begonia  growers  may 
expect  from  seeds  supplied  by  this  eminent  firm. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  colours  were  most 
diversified,  and  consisted  of  white,  cream,  yellow  of 
different  shades,  pink  and  crimson,  both  light  and 
dark. 

The  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  bedding  here  is  reserved  chiefly  for  spring  work, 
the  arrangements  not  requiring  any  summer  bedding, 
but  from  what  was  remaining  it  was  to  be  easily  seen 
that,  when  at  its  best,  the  design  and  floral  effect  must 
have  been  very  good.  In  these  pleasure  grounds  are 
grown  fine  groups  and  lines  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
all  well  furnished  with  a  good  healthy  growth,  and 
which  must  have  been  a  rare  sight  when  in  flower. 

The  Out-door  Fruit  Department. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  splendid  crops  of  Grapes 
and  Peaches  to  be  fouud  in  the  houses  devoted  to  their 
culture  ;  and  the  hardy  fruit  department,  including 
walls  and  open  spaces,  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
observation  that  it  will  be  fully  burdened  with  a 
heavy  crop. 

American  "Wonder  Pea  has  established  itself  well  in 
the  estimation  of  growers,  and  I  find  it  receiving  much 
attention  from  them.  It  is  sometimes  recommended 
as  an  early  Pea,  but  many  growers  consider  it  best  as  a 
second  early  sort.  On  a  late  occasion  I  saw  it  growing, 
and  the  crop  was  enormous,  for  although  only  about 
3  ft.  high,  the  stems  from  the  ground  up  were  a  mass 
of  pods.  A  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  treating  this 
Pea  as  a  dwarf,  and  therefore  failing  to  provide  stakes 
for  their  support ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  more 
satisfaction  is  gained  by  using  materials  for  keeping 
them  off  the  ground.  It  is  of  good  flavour,  and  ought 
to  make  a  first-class  market  Pea. 

A  Band  Promenade  for  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Gardens. 

After  much  struggling  and  striving  on  the  part  of  a 
few  individuals,  the  band  promenades  in  these  splendid 
gardens  have  been  commenced  for  this  season,  the  first 
performance  having  been  given  on  the  12th  inst.  It 
was  thought  at  one  time,  as  the  promenades  were 
so  popular,  and  the  attendance  so  good,  that  enough 
voluntary  subscriptions  would  be  raised  from  the  public 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  bands,  but  the  public  failed 
to  pay  for  their  music,  and  the  few  responsible 
individuals  were  left  in  the  lurch.  I  suppose  it  is 
hoped  a  different  state  of  things  may  result  this  year, 
but  I  fear  very  much  it  will  prove  to  be  a  repetition 
of  last  year.  It  is  said  the  matter  might  be  a  little 
more  successful  if  some  of  the  committee  who  control 
the  gardens,  showed  themselves  a  little  less  averse  to 
these  musical  promenades,  and  trusted  more  to  popular 
discretion  in  their  conduct.  It  is  said  also  that  when 
funds  are  available  for  the  purpose,  a  new  house  will 
be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  succulent  plants  alone. 
This  would  be  a  step  wisely  taken,  as  the  present 
arrangement  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  as  to 
such  succulents  as  are  used  for  bedding  purposes,  the 
gardens  appear  to  be  very  deficient,  the  people’s  parks 
being  a  long  way  ahead  in  this  respect. —  W.  D. 
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THE  GROVE,  TEDDINGTON. 

Amongst  many  other  beautiful  residences  nestling 
amongst  the  trees  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames 
is  that  of  W.  Howard,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Teddington. 
The  large  old  trees  give  the  place  an  air  of  antiquity, 
and  although  comparatively  close  to  the  river,  it  enjoys 
quiet  seclusion,  whether  looked  at  from  the  Thames  or 
from  the  public  highway  passing  quite  close  to  it.  On 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  we  were  welcomed  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Bishop,  the  gardener,  who  escorted  us  through 
the  houses  and  beautiful  grounds.  Having  recently 
taken  charge  of  the  place,  he  has  already  wrought  many 
improvements  upon  it ;  but  much  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  until  he  gets  everything  under  his  control  and 
in  thorough  working  order.  Being  the  day  after  the 
Teddington  flower  show,  which  was  held  in  the  grounds 
at  The  Grove  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  proprietor, 
the  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bishop  himself  had  not 
been  reinstated  in  their  accustomed  places,  so  that 
opportunity  was  being  taken  to  overhaul  the  stages  and 
make  a  fresh  arrangement  of  them.  Although 
there  had  been  no  time  to  prepare  them  specially  for 
the  show,  yet  Mr.  Bishop  had  been  very  successful. 

Last  year,  upon  taking  charge  of  the  place,  he  found 
the  Vines  in  very  ill  condition,  and  the  Grapes  very 
badly  shanked,  so  that  he  resolved  to  root  them  all  up 
and  make  fresh  borders.  Two  houses  were  served  in 
this  way,  and  a  few  only  of  the  old  Vines  retained, 


including  Foster’s  Seedling,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Black  Hamburgh.  These  are  now  bearing  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  and  at  present  there  is  no  appearance  of 
shanking  or  of  cracking.  All  are  ripe,  and  some  prizes 
have  been  obtained  with  fine,  well-shaped  bunches  of 
Foster’s  Seedling,  having  large  clean-skinned  berries. 
The  Vines  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  by  the  renewal 
of  the  borders.  Young  canes  raised  from  eyes  in  spring 
have  been  planted,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  crop  canes 
have  been  planted  in  boxes  and  trained  up  the  roof. 
They  are  now  well  furnished  with  bunches.  Tomatos, 
including  Acme  and  Trophy,  occupy  the  stages. 

In  the  plant  houses  we  noticed  some  well-flowered 
specimens  of  Jacobinia  magnifies,  both  foliage  and 
flowers  of  which  were  dark  in  colour.  Flat-trained 
specimens  of  Coleus  were  also  well  coloured.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useful  Caladium  is  Prince  Albert  Edward, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  closely  blotched  and  mottled 
with  white  on  a  green  ground,  while  the  mid-rib  and 
principal  nerves  are  of  a  deep  red  or  crimson.  Another 
fine  old-fashioned  ornamental-foliaged  plant,  namely, 
Calathea  zebrina,  was  grown  to  large  size.  Amongs£ 
Ferns  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Cyathea  australis  and 
some  Lomarias  ;  and  although  the  collection  of  Orchids 
at  present  is  but  small,  Mr.  Howard  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  them,  and  intends  increasing  the  stock. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  plentiful 
this  season,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain  and  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  Thames  valley,  so  noted  for 
producing  fine  crops.  About  150  yards  of  garden  wall 
are  occupied  with  Plum  trees,  while  300  yards  are 
occupied  with  Peaches,  bearing  a  tolerably  fair  crop, 
but,  as  at  most  other  places,  it  is  not  so  good  as  last 
year. 

The  flower  garden  occupies  a  terrace  of  some  150  yards 
in  length,  and  variously  planted  with  shrubs,  groups 
of  Conifers  and  summer-bedding  plants.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  blue  Violas  has  a  telling 
effect,  especially  when  planted  in  long  lines  where  the 
eye  can  follow  them  alongside  of  a  grass  walk.  Besides 
some  of  the  larger  and  better-known  kinds,  there  was 
a  pretty  variety  of  Viola  cornuta  named  Mauve  Queen, 
and  which,  although  an  improvement  on  the  type,  is 
considerably  smaller  than  those  which  rank  with  the 
Pansy  in  size.  Amongst  Pelargoniums,  Crystal  Palace 
Gem  was  notable  for  the  fine  colour  which  the  foliage 
had  assumed,  notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of 
sunshine  which  we  have  had.  Some  carpet  bedding 
was  also  in  very  good  form  considering  the  short  time 
Mr.  Bishop  has  had  to  get  up  a  stock  of  plants  for  the 
purpose.  The  figures  consisted  of  Alternantheras  on  a 
groundwork  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  va- 
riegatum,  with  dividing  lines  of  Kleinia  repens. 

"We  were  very  much  interested  in  the  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs  that  have  been  planted  profusely  about  the 
grass  lawns,  which  are  all  in  excellent  order,  and  to 
which  the  public  had  free  access  on  the  day  of  the  show. 
Groups  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ranging  from  20  ft.  to 
25  ft.  high,  and  pyramidal  in  outline,  were  the  picture 
of  health,  as  were  specimens  of  Thuya  orientalis, 
Araucaria  imbricata,  Thuya  gigantea,  and  species  of 
Pinus.  Abutting  on  the  flower  garden  are  huge 
specimens  of  Elms,  Limes,  Horse  Chestnut,  and  others, 
ranging  from  50  ft.  to  SO  ft.  or  more  in  height. 
Amongst  the  choice  subjects  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Maidenhair  Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba),  about  60  ft.  in 
height  and  in  rude  health.  The  Honey  Locust 
(Gleditschia  triacanthos),  with  its  plumy  foliage,  is 
about  50  ft.  high,  but  is,  perhaps,  not  so  uncommon 
as  a  specimen  of  Magnolia  Umbrella,  about  50  ft.  high, 
with  its  huge  leaves  and  white  fragrant  flowers.  A 
specimen  of  the  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum), 
standing  on  the  grass  and  unprotected  in  any  way, 
stands  about  35  ft.  high,  and  consists  of  three  leading 
limbs,  that  have  forked  almost  at  the  ground  line. 
Two  of  these  have  each  a  diameter  of  6  ins.  or  8  ins. 
Fruit  is  being  freely  produced,  while  that  of  last  year 
still  hangs  in  great  abundance  upon  the  trees,  so  that 
the  effect  must  be  very  fine  in  spring  while  in  flower, 
and  again  in  autumn,  when  the  fruit  has  assumed  a 
bright  red  colour.  The  Cucumber  Tree  (Magnolia 
acuminata),  although  not  so  striking  as  M.  Umbrella, 
is  nevertheless  a  most  handsome  subject,  of  some  40  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  pyramidal  outline.  M.  obovata 
discolor,  better  known  as  M.  purpurea,  maintains  its 
character  as  a  large  bush,  bearing  flowers  that  are 
purple  externally  and  white  internally.  Very  con¬ 
spicuous  is  a  huge  spreading  specimen  of  the  common 
Box  (Buxus  sempervirens),  which  forms  a  clump  some 
12  or  14  yards  in  diameter.  It  all  proceeds  from  one 
original  tree  ;  hut  the  main  limbs  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  have  taken  root  there,  forming  a 
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perfect  thicket.  Near  by  this  the  Portugal  Laurel 
(Prunus  lusitanieus)  forms  a  similar  clump,  now  pro¬ 
fusely  covered  with  its  racemes  of  white  flowers. 

There  are  several  Oaks  about  the  grounds,  but  the 
most  noteworthy  subject  we  noticed  was  a  patriarchal 
specimen  of  the  Red  Oak  (Quercus  rubra),  towering  up 
to  the  height  of  80  ft.,  with  a  broad  spreading  head, 
and  yet  in  great  vigour,  with  healthy  foliage.  In 
rather  close  proximity  to  this  is  a  tree  of  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  about  30  ft.  high,  but  apparently  being 
starved  by  its  giant  neighbour.  The  Deodar  Cedar 
seems  to  like  its  position,  forming  beautifully-branched 
specimens,  about  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  height ;  but  as  far 
as  Cedars  are  concerned,  grand  old  trees  of  Cedrus 
Libani  constitute  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
place,  and  tower  up  to  a  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft., 
with  a  spread  of  branches  that  no  other  Conifer 
in  Britisii  gardens  can  equal,  much  less  excel.  It 
would  seem  that  for  some  time  past  the  planting 
of  this  tree  has  been  as  much  neglected  as  it  was 
encouraged  many  years  ago,  when  the  magnificent  old 
specimens  in  the  southern  counties  were  planted. 
C.  atlantica  and  C.  deodara  have  been  more  largely 
planted  within  recent  years,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  will  ever  grow  to  form  such  characteristic 
or  striking  trees  in  the  landscape  as  the  now  greatly 
neglected  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  becomes  even  more 
conspicuous  in  winter  as  other  trees  lose  their  foliage. 
The  Himalayan  Spruce  Fir  (Picea  morinda)  is  vigorous 
and  healthy,  but  we  did  not  observe  any  specimens 
exceeding  20  ft.  in  height.  A  specimen  of  Chamserops 
humilis,  about  10  ft.  high  and  grown  in  a  tub,  was 
rather  unique  in  its  way  for  a  private  establishment, 
being  more  often  seen  in  botanic  gardens  after  it 
attains  such  dimensions.  Another  instance  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  place,  besides  the  huge  old  trees,  is 
the  number  of  statues  stood  about  in  all  parts  of  the 
grounds,  confronting  the  visitor  at  almost  every  turn. 

- ->X-c- - 

AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Shout  Hill,  N.J.— One  hour’s  ride  on  the  Delaware, 
Sachawanna  and  Western  Railroad  from  New  York 
lands  the  visitor  at  Short  Hills  Station,  within  five 
minutes  walk  of  which,  standing  on  rising  ground,  is 
the  beautiful  residence  of  James  R.  Pitcher,  Esq.,  and 
which  is  situated  in  a  fine,  undulating,  and  beautifully 
wooded  country.  A  short  distance  from  the  mansion 
the  glasshouses  are  situated,  and  though  it  is  only  a 
little  over  two  years  since  Mr.  Pitcher  started  Orchid 
growing,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  a  very  fine 
collection  has  been  brought  together,  and  that  all  are 
doing  remarkably  well.  Unfortunately  early  in  the 
season  a  most  disastrous  fire  had  taken  place,  by  which 
a  fine  collection  of  Camellias — the  celebrated  Wilder 
collection — was  totally  destroyed  ;  some  splendid 
specimen  Azaleas  and  a  grand  collection  of  Nepenthes 
also  suffered  considerably.  Some  of  the  houses  were 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  these 
were  being  rapidly  replaced.  Fortunately  the  fire  was 
mastered  before  reaching  the  Orchid  houses. 

Range  No.  1  consists  of  a  centre  house  running  north 
and  south,  40  ft.  by  12  ft.,  which  contains  a  very  fine 
lot  of  healthy  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  of  all 
the  most  popular  kinds.  I  also  noticed  some  Sarra- 
cenias  doing  well,  including  a  fine  pan  of  Courtii,  mag¬ 
nificently  grown  and  well  coloured.  East  and  west  from 
this  house  run  two  others,  each  40  ft.  long  and  12  ft. 
wide,  with  stages  on  either  side,  and  a  walk  down  the 
centre.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  contain  a  very 
remarkable  collection  of  Cypripediums.  Mr.  Pitcher  is 
fond  of  this  family,  and  is  anxious  to  procure  any  that 
may  be  new  and  distinct  to  add  to  his  already  exten¬ 
sive  collection,  for  he  now  possesses  nearly  200  species 
and  varieties.  What  is  more,  many  of  them  are 
represented  by  the  dozen,  while  of  others  he  has  two  or 
three  good  specimens  of  each,  He  believes  in  buying 
the  latter  because  he  has  not  long  to  waif  for  the 
result,  which  so  many  miss,  i.e, ,  a  good  display  in  a 
short  time.  In  the  eastern  division,  among  the  many, 
I  noted,  besides  the  Cypripediums,  some  good  Dendro- 
biums  in  flower  ;  also  a  good  lot  of  Phalrenopsis  doing 
well,  many  plants  having  from  six  to  eight  leaves.  A 
good  distinct  form  of  Sanderiana  was  in  flower  in  the 
same  house.  Vandas  are  represented  by  all  the  popular 
sorts,  also  Lselias,  and  a  fine  plant  of  L.  superbiens, 
with  enormously  strong  bulbs,  attracted  my  attention 
too. 

The  corresponding  house  on  the  west  side  contains 
more  Cypripediums,  making  a  fine  display,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  Orchids— all  pictures  in  themselves  of 
vigorous  health. 


At  the  back  of  this  range  is  a  nice  office  or  reception 
room,  leading  from  which  is  a  fine  span-roofed  house, 
100  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide.  The  centre  stage  is 
devoted  to  a  choice  collection  of  Nepenthes,  which  are 
just  recovering  from  the  heat  and  smoke  of  the  fire, 
and  also  specimen  Crotons,  Cycads  and  other  fine  foliage 
plants.  There  was  a  nice  lot  of  Amaryllis  just  opening 
their  majestic  flowers,  and  more  Orchids,  including 
many  fine  Lrelias  and  Cattleyas,  such  as  C.  Skinneri, 
with  eighteen  spikes,  while,  suspended  from  the  roof, 
plants  of  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  and  D.  moschatum 
were  making  enormously  strong  growths.  Here  also 
were  several  good  pans  of  Coelogyne  cristata  and 
enormous  plants  of  Cypripedium  iusigne.  I  noted, 
too,  that  some  two  dozen  plants  of  Oncidium  Jamesi- 
anum  growing  upon  blocks  were  doing  well  in  this 
house,  as  well  as  a  nice  lot  of  Anthuriums,  which  were 
showing  their  blight-coloured  spathes  to  perfection. 
Adjoining  this  house  is  a  propagating  pit,  where  soft- 
wooded  plants,  &c.,  are  raised,  and  an  Azalea  house 
full  of  nice  well-flowered  plants.  A  new  Odontoglossom 
house  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  when  finished  will 
add  considerably  to  the  convenience  of  growing  a  fine 
collection  of  plants. 

Mr.  Brett  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  way  he 
handles  the  various  subjects  under  is  care,  for  it  is 
evident  he  is  a  thorough  practical  man,  and  had  been 
in  charge  here  before  Orchid-growing  commenced.  He 
has  also  for  some  years  past  paid  much  attention  to  the 
raising  of  new  Chrysanthemums,  and  amongst  the  many 
he  has  raised  and  which  are  great  favourites  in  the 
States,  Bessie  Pitcher,  Helen  of  Troy,  J.  H.  Bradbury 
and  others  might  be  mentioned. — Alfred  Outram. 
- 
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Conference  of  Northern  Field  Clubs. — 
The  first  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern 
Field  Clubs  was  held  at  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  The 
arrangements  were  carried  out  by  a  committee  of  the 
Huntly  Field  Club,  and  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr. 
Gurnell,  spared  no  effort  to  make  it  a  complete  success. 
The  leading  botanists  and  antiquaries  of  Aberdeen, 
Inverness,  Nairn,  Banff,  Elgin,  Forres,  Huntly,  &c., 
were  present.  Professor  J.  W.  H.  Trail  was  elected 
president  of  the  Conference,  and  gave  an  admirable 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  formerly 
it  was  regarded  as  desirable  that  the  address  of  the 
chairman  at  such  a  gathering  as  the  present  should 
deal,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  value  of  scientific 
pursuits  and  tastes  in  their  educational  aspect,  or  as  a 
pleasant  means  of  occupying  one’s  leisure  hours,  and  of 
relieving  ennui.  In  fact,  scientific  tastes  had  to  apolo¬ 
gise  for,  if  not  to  be  defended  against  the  charge  of 
wasting  time,  or  the  still  graver  charge  of  leading  to 
Atheism  or  to  other  heretical  conclusions  ;  but  in  these 
more  enlightened  days  they  did  not  need  to  defend  their 
favourite  pursuits.  Indeed,  the  danger  now  more  to 
be  dreaded  was  the  aggressive  attitude  too  apt  to  be 
assumed  by  some  who  were  generally  regarded  as 
representatives  of  science — an  attitude  that  tended  to 
alienate  not  a  few  whose  goodwill  should  be  conciliated, 
and  would  be  so  by  actions  and  words  inspired  by  a 
scientific  spirit.  Dogmatism  and  intolerance  were  far 
too  often  manifested  in  scientific  questions  as  well  as  in 
theology,  and  in  them  were  even  less  to  be  endured 
than  in  religious  beliefs. 

Professor  Trail  then  went  on  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  study  of  botanical 
science,  and  in  the  researches  therein,  from  dates 
preceding  the  year  1750  onwards.  Amongst  those  who 
had  done  much  to  increase  the  knowledge  possessed  of 
plants  growing  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  he 
mentioned  several  gentlemen  to  whom  they  were 
deeply  indebted  for  their  labours  in  this  direction. 
What,  he  said,  gave  value  to  their  researches  was  the 
fact  that  they  had  arrived  at  their  conclusions  only  by 
careful  investigation  and  comparisons,  and  these 
characteristics  he  recommended  to  all  such  societies  as 
those  under  whose  auspices  they  had  met.  He  then 
gave  a  brief  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  past 
eighteen  years  of  the  work  of  the  earlier  botanists  of 
Scotland,  saying  that  the  latter  period  belonged  to 
what  might  be  termed  a  new  departure,  characterised 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  new  opinions  and  new 
methods  of  study.  In  concluding  his  paper,  he  said 
he  would,  therefore,  add  only  a  few  remarks  on  the 
botanical  work  the  field  clubs  were  not  in  a  position  to 
undertake,  and  on  that  which  they  could  undertake 


with  peculiar  prospects  of  successful  results.  It  very 
seldom  happened  to  be  within  the  power  of  residents 
living  in  the  country  to  have  the  free  access  to 
libraries  and  museums  that  nowadays  must  be  at 
command  to  permit  of  undertaking  the  determination 
of  critical  forms  for  themselves.  Nor  was  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  microscope  yet  so  familiar  to  the  majority 
of,  at  least,  the  older  members  of  field  clubs  to  make 
the  use  of  that  instrument  the  pleasure  that  it  should 
be  for  its  habitual  use.  But  with  some  help  at  first 
this  difficulty  is  scarcely  formidable,  and  much  good 
work  can  be  done  by  members  who  have  become  skilled 
microscopists.  For  such  it  was  needless  to  suggest 
subjects  of  study,  for  they  were  usually  able  to  make  a 
judicious  selection  from  the  plentiful  store  at  the 
disposal  of  every  one  that  had  eyes  to  see  and  the 
power  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  infinite  variety  of 
the  universe.  Some  plant  may  be  studied  minutely  in 
its  entire  structure,  and  in  its  life  history,  on  the 
methods  detailed  in  such  books  as  “Bower”  and 
“Vines.”  Practical  botany,  or  the  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology  and  their  practical  application  to  gardening, 
may  be  studied  and  verified  by  experiments.  Plant 
diseases,  their  causes  and  treatments,  were  still  in  a 
great  degree  unknown,  and  much  could  be  done 
by  field  clubs  if  they  would  take  this  branch  of  botany 
into  favour  ;  but  its  successful  prosecution  demanded 
an  acquaintance  with  the  functions  of  the  healthy 
organs  and  tissues.  The  inter-action  of  the  various 
groups  of  plants  on  each  other,  and  their  relation  to  the 
insects  and  other  animals  (whether  as  modifying  the 
latter,  or  as  modified  by  them)  for  the  pollination  or 
seed  distribution,  or  the  tendency  to  produce  peculiar 
growths  (galls),  were  all  subjects  of  much  interest,  both 
in  themselves  or  from  the  practical  application  that  may 
be  made  of  the  results  of  such  inquiries.  The  variations 
of  plants  due  to  their  environment  were  not  yet  fully 
understood,  but  a  clear  conception  of  such  changes  and 
their  cause  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  Such  variations  could  be 
followed  with  greater  success  by  residents  in  the 
country  than  by  citizens  in  towns. 

Turning  now  to  systematic  botany,  there  was,  he  said, 
work  enough  in  it  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  more 
botanists  than  were  likely  to  apply  themselves  to  it  for 
years  to  come.  The  distribution,  and  the  varieties  of 
the  indigenous  flora,  and  the  detection  of  the  forms 
that  have  intruded  themselves,  or  have  been  introduced 
from  other  lands  by  man,  required  more  care  and 
discrimination  than  they  have  yet  received  in  any 
part  of  Scotland.  Among  the  Cryptogams,  from 
mosses  downwards,  any  groups  would  probably  well 
repay  study,  by  yielding  not  a  few  novelties  ;  but  to 
prosecute  such  studies  with  success,  demanded  both 
careful  search  arid  free  (epistolary)  communication 
with  acknowledged  leaders  in  each  special  department. 
That  the  northern  societies  should  have  a  prosperous 
future,  with  ample  success  in  any  or  all  of  the  above- 
named  pursuits,  was  a  hope  that  must  be  shared  heartily 
by  all  there  present,  whether  members  or  only  visitors. 

Papers  were  then  read  on  interesting  and  instructive 
subjects  by  Mr.  Chas.  Proctor,  F.I.C.,  London;  Mr. 
Lionel  Hinxman,  H.M.G.S  ;  Rev.  John  Russell, 
Leslie.;  and  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  Huntly.  In  the 
evening  a  conversazione  took  place  in  Stewart’s  Hall, 
which  was  beautifully  decorated  with  exotic  and  other 
plants  for  the  occasion,  ar  d  at  half-past  nine  the 
members  supped  together,  when  a  pleasant  social  hour 
was  spent. 

The  Saturday’s  programme  was  very  interesting, 
and  comprised  excursions  to  various  parts,  including 
“Tap  o’  North,”  Den  of  Craig,  and  Craig  Castle, 
Kildrummy  Castle,  Auchindoir  Old  Church,  &c.,  &c. 
The  various  excursions  were  each  under  a  leader,  who 
supplied  the  needful  information  to  the  strangers 
regarding  the  places  visited  with  much  acceptance. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  delegates  and  visitors 
betook  themselves  by  road,  ’bus,  and  rail  to  their 
several  destinations,  highly  delighted  with  the  first 
conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern 
Field  Clubs. 

The  Weather  in  the  South  of  Scotland. — 
The  temperature  during  the  latter  end  of  last  month  was 
exceedingly  low.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  thermometer 
4  ft.  from  the  ground  recorded  3°  of  frost.  Whole 
Potato  fields  were  blackened.  Fruit  which  was  looking 
very  promising  has  suffered  severely.  On  the  10th 
a  severe  thunderstorm  passed  over  this  district 
(Peebles-shire),  and  was  accompanied  with  heavy 
hailshowers,  some  of  the  hailstones  measuring  1  in.  in 
diameter.  Such  a  storm  has  not  been  experienced 
hereabout  for  more  than  half  a  century.  I  looked  over 
some  Chrysanthemums  after  the  storm,  and  they  are 
indeed  pitiful  to  see  ;  the  foliage  is  all  tattered  and 
torn,  and  some  of  the  stems  are  peeled  as  if  they  had 
been  struck  with  rifle  bullets.  Apple  trees  and  fruit 
bushes  have  been  entirely  denuded  of  their  crop.  — Scot. 
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Large-flowering  Pelargoniums. 

These  have  continued  blooming  much  longer  than 
usual  this  season,  owing  to  the  dull,  cold,  damp,  sunless 
weather.  As  late  as  July  12th,  Mr.  C.  Turner  had,  at 
the  Chiswick  show,  a  group  of  plants  that  looked  as 
fresh  and  nice  as  in  May.  They  were  late  in  getting 
into  bloom,  and  the  absence  of  hot  sun  has  given  them 
a  longer  period  of  flowering  than  is  usual.  As  soon  as 
plants  have  done  blooming,  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld,  giving  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wood 
from  shrivelling.  They  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  in  order  to  become  well  ripened  and  hardened 
before  they  are  cut  down,  which  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  wood  is  properly  matured.  If  the  present 
cool  and  showery  weather  continues,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  to  assist  in  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  branches. 

Green-fly  is  apt  to  linger  among  the  foliage,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  to  well  fumigate  the  plants 
before  they  are  cut  dowm,  so  that  the  cuttings  may  be 
perfectly  clean.  They  strike  freely  either  in  pots  of 
light  sandy  soil,  placed  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  or  in  an 
old  spent  hot-bed,  a  good  layer  of  sandy  compost  being 
placed  upon  it  to  the  depth  of  6  ins.,  and  the  cuttings 
placed  in  it  in  lines,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  about 
them. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  soil  should  be  kept 
fairly  moist,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  when  it  is 
shining  hotly  and  brightly.  But  the  fancy  Pelar¬ 
goniums  require  different  treatment.  The  plants  as 
they  go  out  of  flower  should  not  be  placed  in  the  open 
air,  as  they  are  too  delicate,  and  are  apt  to  die  if  the 
soil  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture. 
Therefore,  it  is  best  to  ripen  the  plants  off  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  a  frame.  Cuttings  of  fancy  varieties  do 
best  in  pots,  and  they  are  helped  in  striking  by  being 
placed  in  a  slight  bottom-heat,  and  as  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  rooting  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  temperature. 

A  dozen  of  the  finest  large- flowered  show  Pelar¬ 
goniums  will  be  found  in  the  following  Amethyst, 
(Brehaut),  Brilliant  (Foster),  Confessor  (Foster),  Despot 
(Foster),  Fortitude  (Foster),  Illuminator  (Foster),  Maid 
of  Honour  (Foster),  Outlaw  (Foster),  Pericles  (Hoyle), 
Prince  Leopold  (Foster),  Royal  Review  (Foster),  and 
The  Baron  (Foster).  A  dozen  of  the  best  fancy  varieties 
are  Ambassadress  (Turner),  East  Lynne  (Turner), 
Fanny  Gair  (Turner),  Irene  (Turner),  Lady  Carrington 
(Turner),  Miss  Goddard  (Turner),  Mrs.  George  Hanbury 
(Turner),  Mrs.  Langtry  (Turner),  Nelly  Fordham 
(Turner),  Princess  Teck  (Turner),  The  Shah  (Turner), 
and  Yivandier  (Turner).  A  dozen  fine  decorative 
varieties  that  are  also  good  exhibition  sorts  will  be 
found  in  Decorator  (Hayes),  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Edward  Perkins,  Formosa  (Hayes),  Gold  Mine  (Hayes), 
Lady  Isabel  (Hayes),  Madame  Thibaut,  Marie  Lemoine, 
Mons.  Desmoulin,  Mrs.  John  Hayes,  and  Yolonte 
Rationale  alba. — -R.  D. 

Carnation  Germania. 

That  this  is  a  fine  addition  to  our  yellow  self  Carnations 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  flowers  appear  to  be 
rather  deeper  in  colour  than  Pride  of  Penshurst,  but 
more  refined  and  better  in  the  petal  ;  a  flower  that  will 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  dressing  to  fit  it  for  the 
exhibition  stage.  It  is  a  good  grower  also,  and  will,  I 
am  certain,  give  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  grow  it. 
It  well  deserved  the  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 
awarded  to  it  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. — R.  D. 

A  Scarlet  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnation. 

A  goodly  stock  of  such  exists  at  the  Royal  Nurseries 
Slough,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  an  early 
distribution  of  it.  It  has  the  colour  of  the  old  Clove 
Carnation,  but  in  every  respect  the  character  of  Mal¬ 
maison  in  growth  and  form  of  flower,  with  a  delicious 
strongly-marked  Clove  fragrance,  which  alone  will 
make  it  much  sought  after. — D.  S. 

Fancy  Pansy— Richard  Dean. 

This  is  one  of  a  batch  of  fine  new  varieties  recently 
sent  out  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  nurseryman,  Edinburgh. 
It  is  a  flower  of  the  finest  properties,  large,  stout, 
smooth,  and  finely  formed  ;  rich  glossy  black  in  the 
centre,  broadly  margined  and  shaded  with  rich  reddish 
plum  and  violet  ;  a  remarkably  fine  exhibition  and 
decorative  variety. 


ORCHIS  HIRCINA. 

To  all  those  interested  in  hardy  Orchids,  this  cannot 
but  be  of  great  interest,  considering  both  its  singularly 
curious  shape,  and  its  rarity  in  the  British  Isles.  On 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  in  France,  it  is  tolerably 
frequent,  but  in  Britain  it  appears  to  be  confined  to 
East  Suffolk  and  Kent,  while  even  there  it  is  almost 
extinct,  and  very  seldom  makes  its  appearance.  It 
has  not  inaptly  been  called  the  Lizard  Orchis,  on 
account  of  the  great  length  of  the  lip,  which  is  of  a 
dull  brownish  green  colour,  2  ins.  to  2£  ins.  in  length, 
slightly  forked  at  the  tip  and  twisted.  Towards  the 
base  it  is  spotted  with  purple  on  a  whitish  ground  ; 
and  the  short  lateral  segments  resembling  the  legs  of 
the  animal  aids  much  in  the  comparison.  The  rest  of 
the  flower  is  of  a  dull  greenish  white,  striated  with 
purple,  so  that  taken  altogether  it  cannot  be  described 
as  a  showy  species,  although  certainly  most  interesting. 
The  specific  name  refers  to  the  disagreeable  smell 
emanating  from  the  flowers,  and  which  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  goat.  Our  correspondent,  Mr. 
J.  AY.  Odell,  Pinner,  sends  us  a  spike  densely  covered 
with  flowers  for  9  ins.  of  its  length. 

- - 

SHIRLEY  POPPIES. 

The  beautiful  Poppies  shown  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Rev.  AY.  AYilks,  Shirley  Yicarage,  Croydon,  under  this 
name,  are  very  finely  improved  garden  varieties  of  P. 
Rhceas,  the  scarlet  Poppy  of  the  cornfields,  and  their 
beauty  is  such  as  to  impress  the  beholder  with  their 
great  decorative  value.  Whether  known  as  Dwarf 
French,  or  Ranunculus-flowered,  or  Victoria  Cross, 
and  the  other  names  given  to  them,  they  have  a  rich 
beauty  of  their  own,  which  is  manifested  in  large,  finely- 
rounded  petalled  flowers  of  many  colours  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  colours.  Mr.  Wilks  recommends  that  they  be 
sown  in  February  and  in  September  very  thinly,  and 
the  cultivator  should  thin  out  to  6  ins.  apart,  so  that 
the  plants  may  have  ample  room  to  develop.  The  late 
sowing  gives  an  early  spring  bloom  ;  then  from  the 
plants  raised  in  February  there  is  given  a  succession  of 
flower,  carrying  on  the  display  through  a  good  portion 
of  the  summer.  And  it  is  well  that  thinning  out  of 
the  plants  is  insisted  upon,  for  too  many  persons  who 
sow  annual  Poppies  literally  starve  their  plants  by 
having  them  crowded  in  poor  ground.  To  do  justice  to 
these  Poppies  they  should  be  sown  in  soil  rich  enough 
to  well  sustain  the  plants,  and  cause  them  to  yield 
finely-developed  blooms. 

It  is  said  that  the  ancients  considered  P.  Rhceas  so 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  their  corn,  that  the 
seeds  of  this  Poppy  were  offered  up  in  the  sacred  rites 
of  Ceres,  whose  garland  was  formed  with  Barley  or 
bearded  Wheat,  interwoven  with  Poppies.  This  is  one 
of  many  curious  incidents  of  lore  that  has  clustered 
about  the  Poppy.  A  superstitious  belief  exists  that 
the  red  Poppies  which  followed  the  ploughing  of 
Waterloo  after  Wellington’s  victory  sprang  from  the 
blood  of  the  troops  that  fell  during  the  battle.  And 
no  one  who,  looking  over  an  English  landscape  in 
summer  and  witnessing  the  red  Poppies  growing  among 
the  corn,  can  well  wish  them  to  be  absent.  They  form 
a  very  attractive  natural  picture,  and  the  harm  result¬ 
ing  from  their  mixture  with  the  Wheat  is  infinitesimal. 
It  is  also  called  the  Corn  Rose — one  of  the  popular 
names  by  which  it  is  known,  because  of  its  constant 
appearance  among  oui  cultivated  grain. — R.  D. 

- - 

THE  JAPANESE  IRIS. 

The  species  enjoying  this  popular  name  is  best  known 
in  gardens  as  I.  Ksempferi ;  but  the  botanically-accepted 
name  is  I.  lievigata.  It  is  indigenous  to  Siberia  as  well 
as  Japan,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  latter  country  as  a  sub- 
aquatic.  It  readily  suffers  from  drought,  which  causes 
the  leaves  to  be  narrow  and  slender,  assuming  a  yellow 
hue  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  ought  to  be  the 
case  when  in  vigorous  health,  and  if  the  evil  continues 
the  plants  die  away  altogether.  It  has  been  grown 
with  tolerable  success  in  this  country  in  pots  or  pans 
partly  submerged  in  water  ;  but  this  is  unnecessary, 
provided  the  deeper  roots  have  access  to  plenty 
of  moisture.  A  cool  bottom  during  summer  is 
essential  to  success  in  this  country,  and  that  being 
secured,  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  Iris  now  in  cultivation  grow  with  great 
vigour,  and  flower  gran  lly.  The  bank  of  a  stream 
or  pond  is  a  very  suitable  position  for  making  a  bed, 
which  should  consist  of  light  but  rich  soil  containing 
some  peat,  or  for  ameliorating  the  natural  soil  if  other¬ 
wise  pretty  suitable.  The  original  type  was  of  a  deep 


purple  colour,  but  there  are  now  varieties  exhibiting 
violet,  red,  blue,  indigo,  lilac,  white,  and  other  tints, 
or  a  number  of  these  variously  blended  or  combined  in 
the  same  flower.  A  strong  point  about  this  species  is 
that  both  the  outer  series  of  organs — that  is,  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  perianth,  usually  described  as  standards 
and  falls — do  not  hold  good  in  this  particular  instance, 
as  they  are  all  horizontal,  and  very  different  from  those 
of  most  species  of  Iris.  By  an  enlargement  of  the 
inner  series  of  segments,  the  blooms  appear  semi¬ 
double,  while  in  other  cases  several  of  the  essential 
organs  are  greatly  enlarged  and  petaloid,  making  the 
flowers  double.  The  stem  bears  one  bloom  only, 
measuring  from  6  ins.  to  10  ins.  in  diameter,  making 
up  in  size  what  is  wanting  in  number. 

- - 

THE  GIANT  LILY. 

Although  some  species  grow  even  taller  than  Lilium 
giganteum  in  the  open  garden,  the  bulbs  seem  incapable 
of  flowering  two  years  in  succession.  The  stems  under 
favourable  conditions  certainly  attain  stately  dimen-' 
sions,  and  they  are  stouter  in  proportion  to  their  height 
than  most  Lilies,  so  that  they  require  little  or  no 
staking.  It  does  not  succeed  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  except  in  the  southern  and  more  favoured 
counties.  Last  year  a  bulb  flowered  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  rockery  at  Kew,  and  now  two  others  are 
throwing  up  even  more  vigorous  stems,  the  flowers  on 
which  are  on  the  point  of  expanding.  Under  glass  the 
stems  from  strong  bulbs  that  have  been  liberally  treated 
for  a  year  or  two  previous  send  up  stately  stems, 
bearing  more  numerous  flowers  than  they  do  in  the 
open  air.  AATith  the  exception  of  L.  cordifolium,  the 
other  species  do  not  produce  such  broad  leaves  as  those 
of  L.  giganteum,  which  are  heart-shaped.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas. 

- ->=£<- - 

MALVA  ALGEA. 

With  the  exception  of  our  native  Malva  moschata, 
and  its  white  variety,  no  other  hardy  perennial  species 
more  deserves  extended  cultivation  in  the  outdoor  beds 
and  borders.  The  flowers  of  the  typical  form,  which  is 
a  native  of  South  Europe,  are  pale  rosy  purple,  and 
measure  individually  about  2  ins.  in  diameter.  They 
are  at  the  same  time  produced  in  large  clusters  ter¬ 
minating  the  main  stem  and  its  upper  branches,  so 
that  when  a  large  bush  is  in  full  flower,  it  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  wherever  it  is  grown.  The  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy,  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
generally  grows  about  2  ft.  in  height  ;  while  the  stems 
are  proportionately  stout,  so  that  little  attention  in  the 
way  of  staking  is  necessary,  compared  with  many  other 
allied  plants,  such  as  Sidalcea  oregana,  and  some  of 
the  Lavateras,  belonging  to  the  same  family.  A  dark 
red  variety,  namely,  M.  a.  fastigiata,  usually  grown 
under  the  name  of  M.  Morenii,  as  a  distinct  species,  is 
perhaps  more  common,  at  least  in  the  northern 
counties  of  this  island.  The  latter  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  blooms  with  equal  freedom,  but  the  flowers  are 
more  disposed  in  a  spike  or  raceme,  and  are  smaller  ; 
but  it  also  deserves  a  place  in  every  good  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Both  the  type  and  the  variety 
keep  on  flowering  for  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  the 
lateral  shoots  keeping  up  a  succession.  Both  are 
readily  propagated  in  spring  by  the  division  of  the 
rootstock.  The  mode  of  branching  of  the  type  may  be 
seen  from  our  illustration. 

- - — 

STRAWBERRIES  AT  CHISWICK. 

A  large  breadth  of  ground  is  at  present  occupied  with 
Strawberries  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
gardens  at  Chiswick.  One  piece,  more  especially 
devoted  to  the  trial,  contains  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  which  display  the  peculiarities  of  character, 
by  contrast  with  one  another,  in  a  far  more  marked 
manner  than  when  one  or  two  sorts  only  occupy  the 
same  ground.  Some  weak-growing  kinds  are  often 
believed  by  gardeners  to  owe  that  peculiarity  to  the 
soil  in  their  own  gardens  or  in  their  own  district ; 
but  when  one  sees  a  great  number  of  sorts  grown 
together  in  good  soil,  such  peculiarities  of  habit  are 
determined  for  certain.  Among  weak -growing  kinds 
that  are  nevertheless  recognised  for  their  quality  or 
flavour,  Dr.  Hogg,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant, 
and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

Four  varieties  were  certificated  by  the  Fruit 
Committee,  who  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  on  the  9th 
of  this  month.  These  were  King  of  the  Earlies,  Noble, 
Lucas  and  Countess.  The  first  named  has  foliage 
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much  in  the  way  of  Black  Prince,  to  which  it  is  no 
doubt  allied,  and  is  similar  in  constitutional  vigour, 
but  has  much  larger  bluntly  conical  fruit  of  a  deep 
scarlet-red  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a 
good  cropper,  and  ripens  its  fruit  as  early  as  that  of 
Black  Prince.  Noble  is  a  very  early  variety  and  a 
heavy  cropper,  characters  which  are  all  the  more  notable 
when  we  consider  the  great  size  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
bluntly  conical,  or  often  variously  angled  in  the  larger 
specimens,  and  deep  red.  Both  King  of  theEarliesand 
Noble  bore  ripe  fruit  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and 
they  are  now  of  course  mostly  over.  Lucas  is  an  old 
but  valuable  variety  on  account  of  its  peculiar  but 
agreeable  flavour.  It  pro¬ 
duces  moderately  large  round 
fruits,  some  of  which  are 
often  flattened  on  the  top, 
while  they  are  juicy,  tender, 
and  very  dark  in  colour. 

The  fourth  variety  that 
was  certificated,  namely, 

Countess,  bea^s  large,  later¬ 
ally  compressed  or  cocks¬ 
comb-shaped,  pale  red  fruits 
of  excellent  flavour,  and 
crops  pretty  heavily. 

Lieutenant  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  second  early, 
although  a  few  fruits  were 
ripened  even  in  the  third 
week  of  June,  and  while 
Noble  and  King  of  the  Earlies 
are  mostly  over,  the  plants 
of  this  variety  still  carry 
some  fruit,  which  is  of 
medium  size,  bluntly  conical, 
fairly  well  flavoured  and  of 
rich  dark  colour.  The  fruit 
of  Admiral  is  round,  some¬ 
what  flattened  above,  of  a 
deep  blood-red  colour  and 
good  flavour.  Eleanor  is  a 
very  late  variety,  and  crops 
well  the  first  year,  but  after 
that  it  grows  enormously  to 
leaves,  at  least  in  the  rich 
soil  at  Chiswick,  and  be¬ 
comes,  therefore,  unprofitable 
on  that  account.  The  fruit 
is  conical  and  elongated, 
but  not  very  delicate  -  in 
flavour.  It  is  something  in 
the  way  of  Myatt’s  Seedling 
or  Myatt’s  Seedling  Im¬ 
proved,  which  are  late- 
flowering  varieties  of  large 
size,  and  very  popular  for 
that  reason  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland . 

Alongside  of  this  was  another 
extremely  late  variety,  named 
Newton  Seedling.  The  fruit 
is  conical,  bright  red,  mostly 
of  medium  size,  or  even 
small  for  a  late  variety, 
and  produced  in  great 
abundance,  but  very  little 
of  it  is  yet  ripe,  while  the 
greater  part  has  not  yet 
swollen  to  its  proper  size.  In 
strong  contrast  to  any  yet 
mentioned  is  that  named 
Waterloo,  which  produces 
berries  of  enormous  size,  and 
of  a  deep  blood-red  almost 
black  colour,  while  the 
interior  is  also  intensely  coloured  resembling  blood. 
They  are  roundish  or  triangular,  or  the  largest  are 
variously  lobed  or  rather  consisting  of  several  large 
divisions.  The  flesh  is  juicy  and  of  delicate  flavour, 
better  even  than  it  was  last  year.  It  is  late  and 
not  very  prolific,  but  size  makes  up  for  deficiency  in 
numbers  ;  its  merits  were  recognised  four  years  ago 
by  being  certificated.  It  originated  in  France,  from 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Cassiobury  Park,  and  ripening 
on  Waterloo  day  was  named  in  honour  of  that  event 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

The  old  standard  varieties,  such  as  Yicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury,  President,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  will 
hold  their  own,  probably,  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
first-named  has  been  the  best  flavoured  this  season, 
and,  taken  all  round,  the  best  cropper,  swelling  freely 
and  assuming  a  rich  dark  colour  when  mature. 


a  pale  red  colour,  and  delicate  flavour.  For  general  use 
the  above-mentioned  sorts  give  great  range  of  variety, 
in  fact,  more  than  sufficient  for  any  private  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  selection  including  the  standard  kinds, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  the  newer 
ones,  as  well  as  little  known  but  old  kinds  that  have 
been  brought  more  prominently  into  notice,  will 
generally  answer  the  requirements  of  most  places. 
- -«So - 

LEAF  MINERS. 

These  are  the  larvte  or  grubs  of  various  insects,  some  of 
the  most  common  being  species  of  Phytomyza,  a  genus 
of  small  two-winged  insects 
that  burrow  into  the  softer 
tissues  of  leaves  of  various 
garden  plants,  rendering 
them  very  unsightly  even 
if  greater  harm  is  not  done. 
The  tunnels  or  galleries 
curve  about  irregularly  in 
various  directions,  and  their 
unsightliness  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  epidermis 
covering  the  burrow  is 
greenish  yellow  or  white, 
and  visible  throughout  its 
entire  length.  In  some  eases 
this  is  not  carried  to  any 
great  extent ;  but  in  common 
with  many  other  insect 
pests  infesting  Apple  trees 
and  Oaks  this  year,  the  leaf 
miners  have  been  unusually 
active  amongst  Chrysan¬ 
themums  of  vaiious  kinds, 
particularly  C.  coronarium, 
an  annual  South  European 
species,  largely  grown  for 
market  purposes,  and  of 
great  value  for  the  decoration 
of  beds  and  borders  on 
account  of  the  great  variety 
and  striking  colours  of  the 
flower-head.  C.  frutescens, 
C.  segetum,  and  C.  sinense — 
that  is,  the  autumn-flowering 
Chinese  and  Japanese  va¬ 
rieties  so  popular  at  present — 
are  all  more  or  less  attacked, 
according  to  locality  and 
circumstances. 

A  double  yellow  form  of 
C.  coronarium  seems  to  have 
been  more  severely  attacked 
this  year  than  any  of  the 
others,  as  by  the  time  the 
plants  are  in  full  bloom,  the 
leaves  are  virtually  de¬ 
stroyed.  This,  to  some,  may 
appear  a  small  matter,  seeing 
that  the  plants  are  only 
annuals,  and  when  they 
have  finished  flowering  they 
are  no  more  required.  The 
matter  is,  however,  one  that 
really  calls  for  attention 
from  all  those  concerned  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 
To  be  satisfied  of  this  fact 
one  need  only  see  the  van¬ 
loads  of  this  double  yellow 
variety  that  come  into 
Coveut  Garden.  The  leaf 
miners  have  done  their 
work  of  destruction  so 
thoroughly  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  leaf,  not 
actually  burrowed,  becomes  of  a  dirty  pale  brown 
colour,  and  the  foliage  as  a  whole  is  a  poor  apology  for 
what  it  should  be.  Long  before  the  flower-heads  have 
accomplished  their  mission  the  plants  are  practically 
worthless  for  decorative  purposes  in  those  cases  where 
the  enemy  has  been  most  active. 

The  remedies  against  this  growing  pest  are  but  few, 
the  most  effectual  being  the  removal  of  the  leaves  that 
are  affected,  and  burning  them.  A  close  watch  should 
be  kept  upon  the  plants  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
and  all  affected  leaves  removed  immediately.  Another 
method  is  to  squeeze  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
that  part  of  the  leaf  which  is  tunnelled  out,  making 
sure  that  the  grub  gets  crushed.  The  experienced  eye 
soon  detects  the  spot  in  which  it  is  located.  The  great 
increase  of  the  pest  would  seem  to  be  due  to  market 
plants  being  grown  in  large  quantities,  offering  a  tine 
field  for  the  insects,  while  birds,  the  enemies  of  the 
latter,  are  either  absent  or  kept  at  a  distance — F. 


President  is  a  great  favourite  with  many  gardeners, 
but  dislikes  wet,  from  which  it  has  suffered  more  than 
any  other  variety  at  Chiswick  this  season.  The  good 
qualities  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  do  not  seem  to  be  fully 
recognised,  as  it  bears  heavily  and  comes  in  later  than 
the  other  two  here  mentioned,  to  which  it  forms  a  suc¬ 
cession  on  the  same  ground.  The  fruits  are  obtusely 
conical  or  somewhat  compressed  at  the  tip,  juicy,  and 
deliciously  flavoured.  In  conjunction  with  these,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  must  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  market  fruit  because  it  carries  well.  The 
berries  are  bluntly  conical,  very  dark  in  colour  when 
fully  ripe,  hut  are  by  no  means  delicately  flavoured. 


Malva  alcea. 


It  grows  vigorously,  but  does  not  fruit  well  at  Chiswick 
after  the  first  year. 

For  exhibition  purposes,  Waterloo  and  James  Veitcli 
may  be  said  to  hold  a  leading  place  on  account  of  their 
size  and  fine  appearance.  The  latter  is  the  more 
vigorous-growing  variety  of  the  two,  and  bears  heavily, 
having  large  bluntly-conical  or  variously-compressed 
fruit  of  a  deep  red  colour  when  fairly  ripe.  It  is  also 
a  well- flavoured  sort,  but  like  most  of  the  Strawberries 
this  season  its  quality  has  suffered  deterioration,  owing 
to  so  much  wet.  The  delicate  and  agreeable  flavour  of 
Dr.  Hogg  is  well-known  in  many  private  establishments, 
but  as  already  mentioned  it  grows  very  weakly,  at  least 
on  heavy  soils.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  much  com¬ 
pressed  or  cockscomb-shaped,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
Another  well-known  and  good  kind  is  British  Queen, 
with  conical  or  more  often  slightly  compressed  fruits  of 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Budding  Boses. 

The  abundant  rain  has  caused  the  bark  of  Bose  shoots 
to  be  in  that  condition  which  is  readily  raised  for  the 
insertion  of  the  bud.  After  a  time  the  wood  gets  too 
firm,  and  the  bark  inseparable  without  tearing.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  season  as  to  when  Boses 
should  be  budded,  provided  the  shoots  are  in  the 
proper  condition  as  to  ripeness.  There  are,  however, 
two  particular  seasons  when  the  method  of  the 
operation  and  the  results  are  somewhat  different.  In 
April  and  May  a  pushing  bud  is  used,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  growthis  obtained  during  the  first  year. 
During  July  and  August,  what  is  termed  a  dormant 
eye  is  employed.  By  this  is  meant  resting  buds  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  in  the  best  condition 
when  the  shoots  have  become  sufficiently  firm,  so  that 
the  piickles  may  be  rubbed  off  with  the  hand.  The 
Dog  Bose,  called  also  the  Dog  briar,  is  the  best  stock 
for  all-round  purposes,  obtained  by  sowing  seeds  or 
else  by  lifting  plants  from  the  hedges  and  woods. 
W  hatever  the  stock  used,  it  should  now  be  in  readiness 
for  receiving  the  bud.  If  bushes  are  desired  insert  the 
bud  close  to  the  ground,  or  by  partly  removing  the  soil, 
the  bud  may  be  placed  where  -it  will  afterwards  be 
covered  with  soil.  Should  the  amateur  wish  to  form 
standards,  he  should  use  straight,  cleaned-stemmed 
briars,  and  insert  his  buds  at  the  very  base  of  the 
branches,  just  where  they  diverge  from  the  main  stem. 
Make  a  "j”-shaped  cut  in  the  bark,  so  that  the  portions 
alongside  of  the  leg  of  the  T  may  readily  be  lifted  with 
the  thin  end  of  a  budding-knife  handle.  Before  raising 
it,  however,  get  the  bud  iu  readiness.  Cut  off  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  allowing  the  stalk  to  remain.  Then 
remove  the  bud  with  a  portion  of  bark  above  and  below 
it,  carefully  removing  all  the  wood  attached,  with  the 
exception  of  the  core  of  the  bud,  which  must  in  no 
way  be  injured.  Baise  the  outer  bark  of  the  stock 
without  bruising  the  inner  one,  and  insert  the  bud 
immediately,  tying  the  loosened  bark  over  it  wuth 
thread,  worsted,  or  matting.  The  more  expeditiously 
and  neatly  the  operation  is  performed  the  more  certain 
the  success.  Later  on  the  buds  must  be  examined  to 
see  that  the  ties  do  not  interfere  with  the  swelling  of 
the  stocks  budded. 

Layering  Carnations. 

The  simplest  and  readiest  way  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
young  plants  for  next  year’s  work  is  undoubtedly  by 
layering  the  young  shoots  of  the  present  season  as  soon 
as  they  become  firm  enough.  If  done  too  early,  the 

wood  is  too  soft,  and  liable  to  snap  in  the  operation  ; 

but  what  is  of  greater  importance,  the  shoot  is  apt  to 
iot  at  the  cut  part  if  done  while  in  this  condition.  If 
the  season  be  far  advanced  before  the  work  has  been 
accomplished,  roots  are  very  imperfectly  produced  or 
not  at  all,  so  that  it  must  be  performed  in  July  or 
-August  at  the  latest.  In  preparing  to  commence 

operations,  get  a  light  rich  compost  in  readiness. 

Some  old  potting  soil  would  do  by  the  addition  of  some 
leaf-soil  and  sand.  The  former  should  be  sifted  to 
remove  the  rougher  material,  and  the  whole  mixed 
together.  Then  take  out  a  shallow  basin  round  the 
plant  to  be  operated  upon,  or  if  the  shoots  are  not  close 
to  the  ground,  the  fresh  material  may  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  soil,  and  a  basin  formed  by  heaping  up  the 
ordinary  soil,  so  as  to  form  a  receptacle  for  water  should 
it  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  watering. 
Prepare  the  shoots  by  removing  a  number  of  the  lower 
leaves  ;  then  take  a  shoot  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  make  a  slanting  cut  from  immediately 
beneath  a  joint  upwards  for  about  \  in.  Bend  the 
shoot  downwards,  so  as  to  open  the  cut,  and  secure 
it  in  that  position  amongst  the  made  soil  with  a  hooked 
peg.  Some  prefer  using  wire  ones,  because  when  once 
obtained  they  last  for  some  years.  Iron  pegs  are,  how¬ 
ever,  liable  to  rust  and  corrode  the  layer,  so  that  on  the 
whole  wooden  pegs  are  to  be  recommended.  They  are 
easily  made  by  cutting  them  from  twiggy7  brushwood, 
which  is  usually  not  difficult  to  obtain.  Having 
fastened  down  the  layer,  proceed  with  the  others  on 
the  same  plant  till  all  have  been  completed.  Cover 
up  the  whole  with  some  of  the  prepared  compost, 
and  proceed  with  all  the  other  plants  till  the  shoots 
have  been  layered.  Give  a  watering  to  settle  the  soil, 
and  should  the  weather  prove  dry  and  warm  afterwards, 
give  a  good  watering  occasionally  till  the  layers  are 
rooted.  Examine  them  early  in  the  autumn,  and  when 
well  rooted  they  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant 
and  transferred  to  the  beds  or  borders  where  they  are 
intended  to  bloom  next  year. 


Sweet  MTlliams. 

A  great  quantity  of  beautiful  garden  flowers  for  border 
decoration  may,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  trouble, 
be  obtained  by  raising  Sweet  Williams  (Dianthus 
barbatus)  from  seed.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock  of  any  good  variety  it  may  easily  be  done  by 
layers  or  by  propagation  from  cuttings,  as  they  root 
without  any  difficulty  whatever,  and  shoots  may  even 
be  found  on  the  mother  plant  already  rooted.  Great 
interest  is,  however,  attached  to  the  raising  of  them 
from  seeds.  Mow  that  the  old  plants  are  in  flower  go 
over  them  carefully  and  note  the  very  best  varieties, 
which  should  be  labelled,  with  the  intention  of  saving 
the  seeds  when  mature.  When  the  seedlings  come  into 
flower  make  another  careful  selection  of  the  best,  and 
by  pursuing  this  plan  a  very  fine  strain  of  showy  plants 
will  be  obtained.  If  the  operator  understands  the 
method  of  cross-breeding  he  may  even  get  quicker  and 
better  results  than  by  leaving  it  to  bees  or  to  chance. 

Endive  and  Lettuce. 

For  the  main  winter  supply  of  Endive,  seed  sowing 
must  not  be  longer  delayed.  Some  prefer  to  sow  a  few 
seeds  at  regular  distances,  thinning  out  the  seedlings 
to  the  proper  number  in  the  row  when  they  have 
developed  a  few  leaves.  Mo  check  is  given  to  the 
young  seedlings  by  transplantation  when  they  are 
thus  sown  in  their  permanent  quarters,  but  cultivators 
generally  find  that  better  results  are  obtained  by  sowing 
in  beds  in  the  usual  way,  and  transplanting  to  newly- 
dug  or  prepared  soil.  When  re-established,  they  come 
away  rapidly  in  the  fresh  soil,  and  attain  a  larger  size 
in  the  long  run.  A  sowing  of  Green  Paris  Cos  Lettuce 
should  also  be  made  at  the  present  time  for  use  during 
autumn  and  early  winter. 

Winter  Onions. 

Ground  should  now  be  prepared  for  making  a  sowing 
of  Onions  to  stand  the  winter,  and  furnish  a  supply 
during  the  early  part  of  summer,  when  the  old  ones 
have  become  soft  and  almost  useless  by  growth.  They 
do  not  root  so  deeply  as  Leeks  and  some  other  crops, 
but  a  rich  and  deeply-dug  or  trenched  soil  always  gives 
the  best  results  with  this  kind  of  crop.  Manure 
heavily,  breaking  and  pulverising  the  soil  well  as  the 
work  proceeds  — an  operation  which  will  not  be  difficult 
to  effect,  especially  after  so  much  rain.  The  soil 
should  be  moderately  dry,  however,  while  being  worked, 
otherwise  it  will  get  pasty  and  puddled.  After  the 
digging  has  been  completed,  tread  the  soil  firmly  all 
over  and  rake  it  level.  Then  draw  shallow  trenches 
about  1  ft.  apart,  and  sow  the  seeds  rather  thickly,  as 
they  may  afterwards  be  slightly  thinned  out,  leaving 
just  sufficient  to  make  good  any  gaps  that  may  have 
occurred  during  winter.  As  they  grow  slowly,  however, 
they  need  not  be  severely  thinned  till  spring,  when  the 
thinnings  may  be  pulled  as  they  are  wanted  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  Early  White  and  the  Queen  are  good 
early  sorts,  while  some  of  the  red  or  dark-skinned 
varieties  are,  perhaps,  hardier.  Sowings  made  now 
will  come  into  use  about  April  or  May  next.  In 
choosing  the  ground,  select  that  which  is  naturally 
inclined  to  be  dry,  and  fully  exposed  on  all  sides  to 
the  influence  of  the  weather.  If  shaded  in  any  way  or 
under  the  drip  of  trees,  they  are  certain  to  succumb 
during  winter. 

- - 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN- 

FLOWERING  PHLOXES. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  these  old-fashioned 
garden  subjects  for  border  decoration,  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  been  neglected  for  some  years  past,  in  the 
southern  counties  at  least.  In  former  years  they  were 
not  only  grown  to  great  perfection  out  of  doors,  but 
even  in  pots  and  for  exhibition  purposes.  Their  un¬ 
popularity  would  easily  be  accounted  for  should  we  be 
visited  by  many  dry  and  warm  summers,  such  as  we 
had  last  year,  when  all  the  taller-growing  and  summer 
or  autumn-flowering  Phloxes  were  literally  a  failure. 
The  present  wet  summer,  should  it  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  may  injure  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
bloom  from  an  opposite  cause  ;  but  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture  is  always  a  desideratum  for  these  tall-growing 
kinds. 

The  summer-flowering  Phloxes  proper  have  been 
derived  from  P.  glaberrima  suffruticosa,  a  rigid-stemmed 
variety  from  the  South  United  States,  not  exceeding 
18  ins.  or  24  ins.  in  height,  and  flowering  variously 
from  April  to  July,  according  to  latitude  and  local 
conditions  with  regard  to  shelter,  soil,  season,  and 
other  matters  regulating  growth.  A  great  number  of 
beautiful  varieties  have  been  derived  from  the  original 
by  cross-breeding,  seed-saving,  and  selection.  In  spite 
of  their  beauty  and  dwarf  habit,  which  adds  greatly  to 
their  value,  they  have  proved  altogether  unsuitable  for 
general  cultivation  in  the  southern  counties,  except  in 
very  favourable  soil,  which  should  be  rich  and  deep  in 


order  to  secure  a  continuous  supply  of  moisture  by 
capillary  attraction  from  the  subsoil  during  the  period 
of  flowering,  when  the  atmosphere  is  usually  very  dry 
and  warm,  trying  the  duration  of  the  blooms  very 
severely. 

The  so-called  autumn-flowering  Phloxes  have  been 
derived  from  P.  panieulata,  P.  p.  acuminata,  and  P. 
maculata,  better  known  under  the  name  of  P.  decussata. 
The  first-named  grows  from  3  ft.  ,to  4  ft.  in  height, 
according  to  circumstances,  while  P.  maculata  is  a 
dwarf-growing  plant  seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  in  light  sandy  soils  it  does  not  even  attain  those 
dimensions.  The  species  mentioned,  however,  have 
become  so  blended  by  hybridisation  and  cross-breeding 
that  the  progeny  now  found  in  gardens  cannot  with 
certainty  be  referred  to  any  one  parent  type.  A  deep 
heavy  loam  is  that  most  favourable  to  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  group,  now  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  forms.  AVe  had  incontestable  evidence  of 
this  during  the  long-continued  drought  of  last  summer, 
which  unduly  hastened  them  into  bloom.  In  many  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  in  gardens  especially' 
where  the  soil  was  light  and  sandy  or  shallowly  culti¬ 
vated,  the  plants  flowered  prematurely,  while  the 
blooms  were  miserably  small,  and  shrivelled  away 
almost  before  they  were  fully  expanded.  The  foliage 
also  withered  away,  showing  them  to  be  plants  wholly 
unsuited  to  withstand  drought. 

In  northern  aud  cooler  counties,  both  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  kinds  flower  in  great  perfection 
almost  every  year  on  account  of  the  better  supply  of 
moisture,  both  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  Reasonable 
success  may,  however,  be  attained  in  the  south  by  good 
cultivation,  always  choosing  a  soil  that  is  naturally 
heavy  and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  moist.  By  deep 
cultivation,  by  mulching  the  beds,  and  by  giving  an 
occasional  watering  during  dry  weather,  the  plants 
will  grow  with  a  vigour,  and  produce  such  a  quantity 
of  bloom  that  few  herbaceous  subjects  can  equal, 
and  they  are  furthermore  flowers  of  a  beautiful  and 
very  refined  kind.  The  reason  so  much  attention  must 
be  given  to  moisture  is  because  these  Phloxes  are 
practically  very  shallow  rooting  plants.  The  surface 
soil  gets  literally  a  mass  of  roots,  hence  the  benefit 
derived  by  mulching  with  manure  or  other  moisture- 
retaining,  and  at  the  same  time  feeding  material. 

All  these  kinds  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  by 
division,  and  by  cuttings.  The  former  method  is 
employed  in  order  to  obtain  new  varieties,  while  the 
last  mentioned  is  the  best  when  strong,  vigorous 
specimens,  with  branching  panicles,  are  desired  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Cuttings  put  in  pots  or  boxes 
now  and  covered  with  a  frame  or  handlight  will  be  well 
rooted  before  winter,  and  should  be  planted  out  next 
spring,  treating  them  like  established  plants. — B.  B. 

- -nAn- - 

Hardening  Miscellany 


Pinks  from  Newry. 

A  boxful  of  various  species  of  Pinks  (Dianthus)  comes 
from  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry, 
Ireland,  redolent  of  the  fragrance  for  which  this  class  of 
plants  is  noted.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  flowers  are  very 
abundant  everywhere  this  season — a  statement  in  which 
we  can  acquiesce,  for  the  abundant  rain  has  been  very 
favourable  to  outdoor  vegetation,  although  the  extreme 
cold  has  kept  most  things  in  a  late  and  backward 
condition.  Rosa,  Picturata,  Sprightly,  and  Circe  are 
single  varieties  of  the  common  garden  Pink  (D. 
plumarius),  differing  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  their 
particular  shades  of  colour  ;  but  Black-Eyed  Susan  is 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  singles,  with  large,  shallowly- 
cut,  pink  petals,  and  a  large  brownish  crimson  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each,  which  renders  the  flower  both  con¬ 
spicuous  and  handsome.  W.  Bruce  is  a  double  rose 
form,  with  a  bright  dark  crimson  blotch  on  each  petal  ; 
while  Accident  is  a  brilliant  rose-red  double  variety, 
having  the  petals  prettily  mottled  with  white.  It  is 
evidently  a  form  of  D.  chinensis,  as  evidenced  by  the 
broad  leaves  and  long  bracts  subtending  the  calyx  ;  it 
has  no  scent,  however.  Accompanying  the  above  were 
half  a  dozen  other  species  or  forms  of  them.  D. 
petneus  albus  is  a  slender-growing  plant,  with  long, 
fringed,  white  petals  and  fragrant  ;  while  the  variety 
D.  p.  oculatus  is  rendered  very  pretty  by  the  addition 
of  a  blackish  purple  blotch  on  the  base  of  the  petals, 
just  lining  the  throat  of  the  flower.  The  blooms  of 
D.  monspessulanus  albus  are  larger  and  pink  in  bud, 
becoming  pure  white  as  they  expand,  and  are  also 
deliciously  scented.  Something  in  the  way  of  the 
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common  garden  Pink  is  D.  sylvestris,  having  glaucous 
stems  and  foliage,  and  large  flowers  of  an  almost 
uniform  bright  rose,  and  fragrant.  Yery  different  from 
all  of  the  above  is  D.  crnentus,  an  Eastern  European 
species,  with  small  blood-scarlet  flowers,  densely 
arranged  in  fascicles  or  heads,  and  continuing  in  flower 
for  a  long  time.  The  gem  of  all,  we  consider,  was 
D.  superbus,  with  slender,  graceful,  somewhat  leafy 
stems,  which  branch  upwards,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
lively  lilac  flowers,  with  deeply-jagged  or  lacerated 
petals,  furnished  with  a  curious  patch  of  brown  hairs 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  claw  of  the  petals.  Both  this 
and  the  last  seem  to  have  an  odour  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  independently  of  this,  they  are  species 
which  every  lover  of  hardy  garden  flowers  should 
possess. 

Victoria  Improved  Round  Spinach. 

This  is  a  greatly-improved  form  of  round  Spinach, 
producing  strong  vigorous  leaves,  and  maintaining  its 
growth  much  longer  than  the  older  variety.  Where 
Spinach  is  a  great  requisite,  as  it  is  with  me,  this  will 
prove  a  valuable  kind  for  sowing  extensively.  I 
certainly  abhor  long  names  in  flowers,  fruit,  or  vege¬ 
tables,  but  especially  so  among  the  latter.  Perhaps, 
as  it  becomes  better  known,  Victoria  Spinach  will  be 
found  long  enough  for  most  purposes. — J.  S.  T. 

Tomato  Disease. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  written 
by  a  Guernsey  grower,  detailing  the  course  of  this  too 
well-known,  or,  rather,  these  too  well-known  diseases. 
The  writer’s  plants  were  in  a  span-roofed  house,  60  ft. 
by  25  ft.,  and  were  affected  last  year,  when  sulphur 
was  applied  without  effect ;  the  leaves  were  speedily 
affected  but  not  the  fruits.  After  the  removal  of  the 
crop  the  grower  took  the  precaution  to  have  the  walls 
washed  with  lime,  to  renew  the  soil,  and  adopted  every 
known  means  to  secure  healthy  growth  ;  but  this  year 
the  disease  is  worse  than  before.  One  grower  was 
mentioned  as  having  seven  houses,  each  350  ft.  by  45  ft., 
decimated  with  the  disease,  before  a  pound’s  worth  of 
saleable  fruit  had  ripened.  Dr.  Masters  suggested  the 
trial  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  fine  powder,  mixed  with 
precipitated  lime,  and  dusted  over  the  foliage,  as  used 
in  the  French  vineyards. 

Pea,  Chelsea  Gem. 

Among  early  dwarf  Peas,  this,  I  venture  to  say,  will 
in  future  lead  the  van.  Its  earliness,  great  productive¬ 
ness,  and  excellent  flavour  will  make  it  a  great 
favourite.  The  pods  are  much  longer  than  other  dwarf 
kinds,  and  bear  from  eight  to  ten  large  peas  in  each 
pod.  Where  sticks  are  not  readily  obtainable,  it  should 
prove  a  desirable  varietj7.  It  may  be  classed  as  a  first- 
rate  Pea. — J.  S.  T. 

Pears  Flowering  a  Second  Time. 

In  the  gardens  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick,  some 
standard  trees  of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pear  have 
behaved  in  a  rather  singular  way  this  year.  They 
flowered  at  the  usual  time,  and  set  a  fair  crop  of  fruit. 
A  great  number  of  the  terminal  shoots,  after  they  had 
made  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  growth,  produced 
trusses  of  bloom  again,  and  were  in  full  bloom  the 
other  week.  We  noticed  instances  of  the  kind  last 
year  in  the  autumn,  and  could  easily  account  for  it  by 
the  dry  nature  of  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Lettuce,  Veitch’s  Perfect  Gem. 

In  this  we  have  a  variety  which  is  very  distinct,  and 
possessing  the  quality  of  crispness,  which  most  kinds 
of  Cabbage  Lettuce  lack.  It  forms  compact  heads, 
and  does  not  quickly  run  to  seed.  Should  improve¬ 
ment  be  maintained  among  this  form  of  Lettuce  as  it 
has  done  of  late  years,  I  opine  that  the  Cos  varieties 
will  be  doomed. — J.  S.  T. 

Lockie’s  Perfection  Cucumber. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  of  Oakley  Court 
Gardens,  Windsor,  had  this  fine  new  Cucumber  in 
such  good  form  at  the  Ealing  and  Chiswick  exhibitions, 
held  during  the  second  week  in  July,  as  to  secure  First 
Class  Certificates  of  Merit  at  each,  is  one  of  the  best 
testimonies  to  its  excellence.  The  fruit  is  about 
15  ins.  in  length,  most  shapely,  and  of  perfect  form  ; 
spineless,  and  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  with  a  slight 
bloom.  Mr.  Lockie  states  that  it  is  a  cross  between 
Purley  Park  and  Verdant  Green,  and  it  promises  to 
make  one  of  the  best  home  and  market  Cucumbers  in 


cultivation.  Having  tasted  the  fruits,  we  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  fine  table  quality.  It  is  quite  large 
enough  and  long  enough  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
cannot  fail  to  win  when  shown  in  such  form  as  set 
forth  above.  The  day  for  long  giant  Cucumbers  of  a 
coarse  type  appears  to  be  gone.  At  exhibitions 
Telegraph  is  rarely  shown  of  so  large  size  as  it  was 
formerly  ;  at  maDy  country  shows  the  largest  fruits  are 
frequently  staged  only  to  be  left  hopelessly  in  the  rear 
by  those  of  younger  and  more  symmetrical  development. 

Mimulus  cupreus. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hewitt,  who  established  the  Solihull 
Nurseries,  and  retired  from  business  a  few  years  since, 
still  resides  at  Solihull,  and  his  garden  all  the  year 
round  is  the  admiration  of  all  and  the  envy  of  many. 

It  is  indeed  a  charming  villa  garden,  both  the  spring 
and  summer  bedding  being  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Of 
course  everything  is  under  a  cloud  just  now  through 
this  long  spell  of  terribly  wet  weather,  but  a  long 
border  of  Mimulus  cupreus,  which  stood  out  all  the 
winter,  and  is  therefore  hardy,  has  given  a  mass  of 
bright  colour  for  a  long  time,  a  few  gleams  of  sunshine 
bringing  back  its  beauty  after  heavy  rain.  It  is  a 
charming  plant,  and  should  be  freely  used  as  a  spring 
and  summer  bedding  subject.  A  new  variety  from 
Germany,  under  the  name  of  Mimulus  cupreus  Trince 
Bismarck,  is  a  bright  scarlet,  and  richer  in  colour  than 
the  old  M.  cupreus  ;  hardy  treatment  suits  both  of  them 
best.  Mr.  Hewitt  has  also  a  large  bed  bordered  with  a 
very  fine  strain  of  Mimulus  tigrinus,  with  flowers  as 
fine  and  profuse  as  from  plants  in  pots,  and  these  also 
have  stood  the  winter  out  of  doors.  — D.  S. 

Elton  Pine  Strawberry. 

The  Royal  Nurseries  at  Slough  are  developing  in 
extent  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  just  recently  Mr.  Arthur 
Turner  drove  me  to  a  new  nursery  comprising  many 
acres,  where  fruit  trees,  Roses  and  other  things  are 
grown.  In  this  nursery  a  great  expanse  of  ground  is 
appropriated  to  Strawberries,  where  it  seems  almost 
every  sort  is  grown,  including  a  considerable  breadth 
of  the  old  Elton  Pine,  heavily  laden  with  fruit ;  and 
the  question  arises  whether  this  good  old  variety,  so  fine 
in  flavour,  has  been  beaten  by  more  recently  introduced 
kinds.  Of  course,  all  soils  do  not  suit  it,  but  when 
it  can  be  grown  it  is  still  a  valuable  variety.  A 
quantity  of  strong  runners  in  60-size  pots  of  leading 
varieties,  for  potting  on  for  forcing,  are  already 
separated  from  the  parent  plants.  — D.  S. 
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The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Climbers  in  the  Conservatory. — The  plants  in 
this  structure  require  frequent  renewals  as  they  go  out 
of  flower,  but  a  thorough  change  is  necessary  at  stated 
times,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  regulating 
the  climbers,  reducing  them  within  proper  limits,  and 
clearing  the  house  generally  of  insect  pests  if  any  are 
present.  If  any  of  them  should  be  infested  with 
green-fly,  fumigate  at  night,  and  give  a  good  syringing 
in  the  morning.  Should  the  conservatory  be  attached 
to  the  mansion  house,  some  objection  may  be  made  on 
account  of  the  smoke  entering  the  dwelling-rooms;  but 
by  hanging  a  wet  cloth  over  the  door  communicating 
with  them,  the  ingress  of  tobacco-smoke  will  be 
prevented. 

Habrothamnus  elegans  if  it  has  finished  flowering 
should  be  hard  pruned  back,  when  it  will  break  afresh 
and  come  into  flower  in  autumn,  keeping  up  a  succession 
of  bloom  for  several  months  together.  Plumbago 
capensis  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  after  it  has 
finished  flowering.  Where  a  sufficiently  high  tem¬ 
perature  is  maintained  for  flowering  plants  in  the 
winter,  the  Plumbago  will  grow  away  vigorously  and 
come  into  flower  early  next  spring.  Hardenbergias, 
Kennedyas  and  Bignonias  generally  make  an  enormous 
quantity  of  growth,  more  in  fact  than  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  space  allotted  to  them,  and  require 
thinning  in  the  case  of  some,  especially  the  Bignonias. 
The  remainder  of  the  shoots  should  be  loosely  tied  in, 
leaving  a  few  stray  ones  depending  from  the  roof  to 
take  off  the  artificial  appearance  of  training.  If  the 
shoots  are  pruned  back,  thus  cutting  away  all  the 
ripened  wood,  no  flowers  can  be  expected  next  season. 
The  case  is  different  with  Ivennedya  Marryattse,  a 
rather  soft-wooded  but  evergreen  climber.  When 
trained  to  a  rafter,  it  forms  long  pendent  shoots  that 


continue  flowering  for  months  together  ;  but  when 
these  become  played  out,  the  plant  should  be  subjected 
to  a  severe  pruning,  cutting  back  the  side  shoots  to 
within  a  bud  or  two  of  the  base,  in  the  same  way  as 
Habrothamnus,  Plumbagos,  or  as  climbing  Fuchsias 
are  pruned  in  autumn  when  they  have  done  flowering. 
The  Kennedya  in  question  will  bloom  during  the  whole 
winter  if  furnished  with  a  set  of  young  shoot3. 

Fuchsias. — In  the  case  of  old  plants,  whether  they 
are  trained  as  pyramidal  specimens  or  grown  as  bushes, 
according  to  the  taste  or  custom  of  the  cultivator,  the 
pots  will  now  be  well  filled  with  roots  ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  prolong  the 
period  of  flowering,  assistance  should  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure  or  some  of  the  artificial  fertilisers 
whose  value  is  sufficiently  well  known  and  proved. 
Whatever  the  manure  employed,  rather  err  on  the  safe 
side  in  giving  it  weak  than  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the 
roots  by  an  overdose.  Large  plants  with  limited  pot 
room  require  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  should 
not  be  neglected  or  overlooked  in  this  respect.  A  light 
compost  is  that  in  which  Fuchsias  succeed  best,  and  a 
large  supply  of  moisture  is  therefore  necessary.  Branches 
that  grow  rampantly  should  be  looped  up,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  compact  and  tidy  appearance,  but  on  no 
account  permit  crowding. 

Plants  for  the  Show  House  or  Conservatory. — 
Besides  the  Fuchsias  already  mentioned,  the  show 
house  may  be  made  gay  with  a  large  number  of  plants 
different  from  the  outdoor  subjects,  although  the  beauty 
and  striking  character  of  these  cannot  be  overlooked 
when  we  have  a  batch  of  well-grown  plants  in  pots. 
Of  these  Campanulas  of  various  species  (including 
C.  isophyRa  alba),  Chrysanthemum  coronarium,  C. 
coronatum,  and  C.  segetum  grandiflorum  might  be 
mentioned.  Hydrangea  paniculata,  H.  hortensis, 
Statices,  Celosia  pyramidalis  in  variety  (including  C. 
coccinea,  C.  aurea  and  C.  plumosa),  Cockscombs 
(C.  cristata),  Gomplirena  globosa  nana  compacts, 
Lilium  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  L.  longiflorum  Harrisi, 
and  tree  Carnations  in  great  variety  will  furnish  the 
gardener  with  ample  material  for  making  a  display. 

Calceolarias. — For  an  early  display  a  small 
quantity  of  Calceolaria  seed  may  be  sown,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  place.  Sow  thinly  on  a  level 
surface,  and  cover  very  lightly.  Place  a  square  of  glass 
over  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  they  are  sown,  and  shade 
from  sunshine  till  the  seeds  have  germinated,  when 
they  should  immediately  be  exposed  to  light  to  prevent 
drawing.  Pot  off  as  many  as  can  be  properly 
accommodated  and  looked  after.  It  is  bad  policy  to 
keep  a  superfluous  number  about  the  place  when  it  is 
not  intended  to  grow  them  on,  as  they  only  prove  an 
encumberance  and  an  eyesore. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Vineries. — The  weather  has  been  extremely 
unfavourable  for  the  colouring  of  late  Grapes,  such  as 
Lady  Downe’s,  Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Colmar,  and 
Alicante.  What  with  snowstorms  in  some  districts, 
accompanied  by  heavy  rainfalls  and  low  temperature 
almost  everywhere  else,  growers  in  general  have  been 
at  their  wits’  end  to  keep  things  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  During  the  prevalence  of  such  weather 
artificial  heating  will  have  to  be  employed  to  ward  off 
damp  and  maintain  a  circulation  of  air,  as  ventilation 
must  be  given  to  assist  in  the  proper  finishing  of  the 
fruit  and  to  develop  good  flavour.  No  damping  down 
must  be  done,  and  should  red-spider  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur.  Abstain 
from  watering  the  borders  during  the  ripening  period, 
and  be  specially  careful  in  this  respect  with  Madresfield 
Court,  as  the  berries  are  so  liable  to  split. 

Peaches.  —  As  the  fruit  in  succession  houses 
approaches  maturity,  leave  off  syringing  as  a  preventive 
against  cracking,  to  which  some  varieties  are  more 
particularly  liable  than  others.  More  precaution  will 
be  necessary  during  wet  weather  than  when  the  air  is 
dry  and  bracing.  Give  abundant  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  and  expose  the  fruit  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  light,  as  previously  advised.  Not  only 
is  the  colour  greatly  improved,  but  the  flavour  as  well, 
as  both  are  dependent  upon  the  oxidation  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  fruit  itself  during  the  process  of 
ripening. 

Melons. — If  strong  young  plants  are  at  hand,  and 
the  early  crops  of  Melons  have  been  cleared  away, 
make  up  fresh  beds  of  soil,  raising  it  into  little  hills  or 
mounds,  on  the  top  of  which  the  plants  should  be 
inserted.  In  planting  at  this  season  for  a  late  supply 
in  autumn,  only  those  varieties  should  be  used  which 
have  been  tried,  whose  qualities  are  known,  and  which 
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can  be  depended  on  with  some  certainty  to  produce  a 
crop  under  trying  circumstances. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

General  Work. — Continue  the  planting  of  late 
winter  greens  as  ground  becomes  vacant.  Cauliflower 
may  also  be  put  in  to  form  a  succession  to  that  already 
well  established.  Even  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant  will 
form  heads  before  the  advent  of  severe  frost  puts  a  stop 
to  growth.  After  a  sufficient  stock  of  Strawberry 
runners  have  heen  obtained,  the  remainder  may  be  cut 
away,  thus  relieving  the  plants  of  unnecessary  ex¬ 
haustion.  Keep  the  weeds  hoed  down  in  breaks  and 
borders,  and  rake  them  off  to  prevent  their  seeding. 
If  the  weeds  are  few  and  large  they  may  be  pulled 
up  by  hand  and  removed,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of 
labour,  especially  if  the  ground  is  in  a  wet  or  puddled 
state.  Lift  Shallots  and  Potato  Onions  and  dry  them 
for  a  week  or  more  before  storing  away.  They  are  best 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  should  the  weather 
be  wet,  it  may  he  necessary  to  lay  them  out  in  open 
sheds  or  in  boxes,  which  may  be  put  in  a  dry  place  at 
night  or  when  it  rains. 

- .*»$«. - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Grower’s  Calendar. 

The  Mexican  Lilias. — Lfelia  anceps,  L.  autumnalis, 
L.  majalis,  L.  albida,  &c.,  should  be  well  kept  up  to 
the  light,  in  order  that  their  pseudo-bulbs  may  be  firm 
and  stout  to  push  up  good  flower-spikes.  Baskets, 
where  convenient,  are  best  for  these  plants,  especially 
where  any  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  either 
growing  or  flowering  them  satisfactorily.  They  grow, 
however,  very  well  in  pots  if  placed  in  suitable  quarters. 
Light  and  pure  air  with  these,  as  also  with  the 
Brazilian  Lajlias  and  Cattleyas,  is  of  vital  importance 
in  securing  healthy  plants  and  good  flowers.  For 
potting  material  good  fibrous  peat  is  best,  but  a  little 
sphagnum  moss  may  he  added.  The  supply  of  rain¬ 
water  now  given  the  Mexican  Laelias  should  be  liberal, 
but  syringing  should  be  avoided.  As  the  growths 
mature  and  indications  of  flower-spikes  appear  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  air  should  for  a  time  be  given  ; 
indeed,  L.  majalis  especially  cannot  have  too  much 
air  admitted  after  its  bulbs  are  made  up. — James 
O'Brien. 

lONOPSIS  UTRICULARIOIDES. 

This  is  a  charming  Orchid  in  Jamaica  with  its  sprays 
of  fairy-like  white  and  lilac  flowers.  It  is  found  at  an 
altitude  of  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level  growing  on  the 
ground,  where  it  stands  lightly  on  decayed  twigs  and 
leaves  in  an  exposed  and  rather  dry  position.  It  is 
seen  principally  on  banks,  and  seldom  attaches  itself 
firmly  to  anything. 

Oncidium  tetrapetalum 
Is  another  pretty  Orchid  of  similar  habit  to  the 
Ionopsis.  Its  branched  spikes  of  flowers  with  flat 
white  or  pink  labellums  are  very  charming.  It  is  a 
great  beauty,  as  the  flowers  I  send  will  show,  hut 
grows  only  in  a  limited  district  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
is  not  plentiful  there. —  IV.  G.  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

“  Lindenia.” 

The  eleventh  number  of  the  third  volume  gives  good 
illustrations  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  Devan- 
sayeanum,  which  resembles  0.  c.  album,  but  is  prettily 
spotted  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  Oncidium  papilio 
var.  majus,  too,  displays  the  true  variety  in  its  best 
colours  of  bright  yellow  and  orange-scarlet.  Un¬ 
fortunately  such  varieties  are  rare  in  importations  from 
the  proper  quarter,  while  0.  papilio  from  some  districts 
are  one  and  all  very  indifferent  in  quality.  An  old 
friend,  Cleisostoma  crassifolium,  is  also  well  depicted, 
its  large  branched  spikes  of  cream-coloured  flowers 
with  bright  rose  labellums  being  very  attractive,  and 
the  plant  is  an  effective  one.  The  fourth  illustration 
is  Cypripedium  Curtisii,  that  noble  species  that  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons  through 
their  collector,  Mr.  Curtis.  Illustrations  of  startling 
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novelties  in  the  pet  genus  Cypripedium  are  promised  for 
the  next  number. 

L/elia  Eyermanni. 

Mr.  O’Brien  made  some  remarks  at  the  last  meeting 
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of  the  Scientific  Committee  relating  to  this  plant, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  well-developed 
leafy  bracts  (not  membraneous  sheaths),  at  the  base  of 
the  flower-stems.  By  some  the  plant  is  considered  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  majalis. 
As  there  was  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
existence  of  leafy  bracts  might  not  be  accidental,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  plant  be  exhibited  again  another 
year. 


GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

First  Annual  Meeting. 

The  first  anniversary  meeting  of  this  most  deserving 
charity  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Friday, 
July  13th.  Mr.  George  Deal  took  the  chair  at  2  p.m., 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  both  metropolitan 
and  provincial  subscribers.  The  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Barron,  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  was  called  upon  to  read  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  statement  of 
accounts.  The  report,  which  first  records  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  committee  for  the  support 
that  has  been  accorded,  and  which  has  placed  the 
charity  on  a  basis  firmer  and  sounder  than  could  have 
heen  reasonably  anticipated  when  the  propositions  were 
made  that  led  to  its  establishment,  recounts  briefly  the 
origin  and  institution  of  the  fund,  recognises  the 
valuable  and  effective  co-operation  of  the  several  local 
secretaries,  and  acknowledges  the  indebtedness  of  the 
committee  “to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  permitting  their  gardens  at  Chiswick  to  be 
the  head-quarters  of  the  fund  ;  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
for  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  Covent  Garden  fete, 
and  for  his  handsome  donation  ;  to  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  the  gardening  journals  for  the  great  interest 
they  have  shown  in  the  charity,  which  has  heen 
strengthened  by  the  aid  thus  rendered  ;  and  to  the 
auditors,  Mr.  AY.  Sharp  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman,  the 
latter  of  whom  kindly  acted  on  this  occasion  for  Mr. 
John  Fraser.”  The  committee  also  state  that  Mr. 
"William  Poupart,  of  Twickenham,  has  been  elected  as 
a  member  of  their  body  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Woodbridge,  and  Mr.  Assbee,  Covent  Garden,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Wood  Ingram  (resigned).  The  state¬ 
ment  of  accounts  showed  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
to  be  £1,821  8s.  9 d.,  and  the  expenditure  (including 
the  purchase  of  £1,000  Two  and  three-quarter  per  cent. 
Consols)  £1,21-3  Is.  lid,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£608  6s.  10 d. 

The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
statement  of  accounts,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Yeitch,  and  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Harry  Turner  moved  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Hayward 
be  re-elected  as  treasurer  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Wright, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  John  Fraser  as  auditor  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Ward, 
and  also  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  B.  Wynne  then  moved  that  Messrs.  G.  W. 
Cummings,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Hackbridge  ;  C.  Howe, 
Benham  Park  Gardens,  Newbury  ;  C.  Penny,  Sand¬ 
ringham  ;  C.  H.  Sharman,  Forest  Hill  ;  J.  Smith, 
The  Gardens,  Mentmore ;  H.  Turner,  Slough  ;  H. 
Williams,  Holloway ;  and  J.  Walker,  Whitton,  be 
elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the 
place  of  Messrs.  Barr,  Douglas,  Penny,  Holmes,  Smith, 
Turner,  and  Williams,  who  retire  according  to  rule. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  also 
adopted. 

Mr.  Deal  proposed  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Barron 
as  honorary  secretary,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Richards,  and  carried  with  applause. 

Mr.  Deal  then  moved  and  Mr.  Veitch  seconded  a 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  to  the  effect 
that  the  words  “  Foremen  in  public,  private  and 
market  gardens”  should  be  inserted  in  Rule  II.  in 
place  of  the  words  “  Foremen  in  gardens”. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  Mr.  T.  C.  Ward,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith 
were  then  appointed  scrutineers,  and  the  election  of 
candidates  proceeded.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  it  was 
found  that  Emily  Mabel  Hyde,  Alfred  Swansborough, 
Albert  Lacey,  Emily  Smith,  R.  J.  Gardiner,  and 
Victor  Spyers  had  obtained  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  and  these  were  declared  duly  elected.  The 
Executive  Committee  met  shortly  afterwards,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  finances, 
resolved  unanimously  to  add  the  other  four  candidates, 
A.  E.  Best,  G.  Smith,  W.  S.  Stannard  and  Ethel 
Staples  to  the  list  of  annuitants. 

The  First  Anniversary  Dinner. 

At  five  o’clock,  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the 
fund,  to  the  number  of  about  200,  and  including  gar¬ 
deners  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  adjourned  to  the 
large  banqueting  hall,  where  an  admirable  dinner  was 
served.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  president 
of  the  Fund,  occupied  the  chair.  The  loyal  toasts 
having  been  given  from  the  chair,  the  president  pro¬ 
posed  “The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.”  He  said  it 
was  only  twelve  months  ago  the  previous  day  that  some 
of  them  had  the  pleasure  of  assembling  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens  in  order  to  initiate  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund.  The  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Penny, 
the  much-respected  gardener  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Sandringham,  and  received  a  ready  support  from  a  large 
number  of  friends  of  horticulture.  The  result  of  the 
action  then  taken  was  that  at  that  meeting  the  society 
was  organised,  and  if  he  might  venture  to  say  so,  Mr. 
Deal  took  upon  himself  the  lion’s  share  of  the  work, 
and  had  done  it  well.  He  had  shown  not  only  great 


energy  and  zeal  in  the  cause,  but  great  discretion  in  the 
management  of  the  business,  and  although  he  had  been 
well  aided  by  the  most  energetic  committee  and  others 
who  had  given  means  and  personal  assistance,  his 
example  had  been  contagious,  and  had  led  to  the  won¬ 
derful  success  which  had  already  attended  the  fund. 

It  was  only  twelve  months  since  the  fund  had  been 
established,  and  already  they  had  had  an  election  of 
candidates,  who  had  had  the  benefits  of  the  fund  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them.  In  order  to  show  them  in  what  a 
good  cause  they  had  enlisted,  he  desired  to  direct  their 
attention  to  two  of  the  families  who  had  been  relieved. 
He  mentioned  one  case  of  a  gardener  who  had  died 
leaving  a  widow  with  nine  children.  They  had  no 
income  whatever,  and  no  man  would  imagine  that  one 
poor  woman  could  earn  by  her  labour  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  family  of  nine  children.  Consequently 
they  saw  what  a  good  work  they  had  done  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  fund  that  could  afford  the  necessary  relief. 
Another  case  which  was  equally  interesting  was  that  of 
a  gardener  who  had  left  ten  children — the  eldest  nine¬ 
teen  and  the  youngest  three  years  of  age.  The  mother 
did  a  little  needlework,  and  the  elder  children  did 
something  ;  still  there  was  room  for  the  charitable 
work  which  had  been  done  by  a  society  such  as  that. 
He  thought  they  could  see  by  those  two  examples  how  ' 
much  room  there  was  for  the  aid  of  such  a  society,  and 
to  -what  good  results  it  was  likely  to  lead.  They  had 
had  that  day  an  election,  and  six  candidates  were 
chosen  ;  but  fortunately  the  success  of  the  fund  had 
been  so  great  that  the  committee  had  generously  decided 
that  they  would  elect  all  the  candidates  to  the  benefits 
of  the  society.  Consequently,  instead  of  having  only 
six,  they  had  now  altogether  ten  annuitants  on  the  list. 
There  were  others  still  waiting,  and  even  since  the 
election  that  afternoon  one  most  deserving  case  had 
applied  for  the  benefits  of  that  charity,  so  that  they 
would  see  that  there  was  yet  much  for  them  to  do. 
They  would  remember  that  many  of  their  friends  in 
Covent  Garden  assisted  that  fund  by  a  magnificent 
fete,  the  like  of  which  he  for  one  had  never  seen.  He 
trusted  that  something  of  the  kind  might  become  one 
of  the  established  institutions  of  the  metropolis  in  aid 
of  the  Gardeners’  Fund.  He  would  venture  to  suggest 
to  the  committee  that  on  a  future  occasion  there  should 
be  a  universal  charge  for  admission,  which  should  apply 
to  the  committee  and  everybody  else.  He  believed 
the  result  would  be  that  a  considerable  sum  would  be 
added  to  the  funds  of  that  laudable  institution.  He 
would  like  to  say  a  word  in  approbation  of  Mr.  Laing 
and  Mr.  Wills  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  decorated 
the  tables  and  room  with  magnificent  plants  and 
flowers,  and  of  friends  who  had  sent  splendid 
fruit.  Such  a  display  was  seldom  seen.  Now  as 
to  the  financial  position  of  this  yearling  — •  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  It  was  a  yearling  on 
the  previous  day,  and  he  found  that  already  the 
donations  amounted  to  £1,131,  and  the  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  £302.  What  was  more  important  was 
that  the  local  secretaries’  donations  and  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £382.  The  life  of  an  institution  like  that 
was  in  the  local  interest  and  local  support,  and  con¬ 
sequently  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  a  large  sum  had 
been  received  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

He  trusted  that  that  sum  would  go  on  increasing.  In 
addition  to  that  there  was  the  modest  sum  of  dividend 
upon  £500  Consols  amounting  to  £4  17s.  10(7.,  so  that 
the  total  receipts  were  £1,821  8s.  9(7.  The  expenditure 
had  amounted  to  £1,213  Is.  lid,  including  £1,000 
which  had  been  invested.  The  expenses  of  manage¬ 
ment  had  not  amounted  to  about  £200,  so  for  that  sum 
the  fund  had  been  established  and  managed,  and  made 
known  to  all  the  horticulturists  of  England.  It  was 
the  most  economical  start  he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  it 
promised  well  for  the  future.  In  addition  to  that 
Mr.  Deal,  like  a  wise  man,  liked  to  have  at  the  first  of 
their  annual  dinners  a  good  balance  at  the  bankers, 
and  he  found  that  he  had  the  very  handsome  sum  of 
£608  6s.  10(7.  there,  in  addition  to  the  £1,000 

invested ;  so  that  the  society  really  started  with 
money  invested,  or  ready  for  investment,  amounting  to 
£1,600.  He  would  like  to  know  where  there  was 
another  society  of  such  a  kind  as  that  which  had  had 
such  a  promising  start.  The  fund  had  appealed  to  a 
large  number  of  the  public  because  they  saw  that  the 
cause  in  which  they  enlisted  was  a  good  one,  which 
commended  itself  to  the  heart  of  every  man.  It  was  the 
cause  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  The  widow  and 
the  orphan  were  the  source  of  deep  interest  to  every 
man  at  that  table.  The  appeal  was  an  appeal  to  the 
best  instincts  of  the  human  heart.  He  rejoiced  that 
the  effort  which  had  been  made  had  been  so  successful, 
and  he  ventured  to  prognosticate  much  greater  success 
in  the  future,  and  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  institutions  of  that  excellent  and  highly 
intelligent  class  the  gardeners.  He  had  heen  talking 
to  some  neighbours  about  the  difference  which  existed 
between  the  English  and  foreign  workmen,  as  to 
technical  education.  Fortunately  for  them  and  the 
general  public,  the  gardeners  had  never  been  deficient 
in  that  first  element  of  education  which  was  requisite 
for  every  trade  and  profession,  because  there  was  not 
one  gardener  who  had  not  had  to  learn  something 
scientific  and  something  technical,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  position  which  he  occupied.  He  rejoiced  to  think 
that  England  was  not  behind  other  countries  in  the 
intelligence  and  interest  which  was  devoted  to  horti¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  It  was  therefore  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  he  accepted  last  year  the  office  of 
President,  and  it  was  with  equal  pleasure  that  he 
presided  over  that  dinner.  He  rejoiced  to  see  so 
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many  .assembled  Ito  give  an  earnest  and  hearty  support 
to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

Mr.  G.  Deal  responded,  and  after  returning  thanks  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  toast  had  been  proposed,  said 
ever  since  they  put  him  into  the  position  which  he 
occupied,  he  had  received  the  most  cordial  support  from 
the  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  him  at  the  various 
meetings.  When  they  looked  at  the  splendid  result  of 
their  efforts,  they  might  say  that  as  they  had  sown  so 
they  had  reaped.  He  thought  that  they  had  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  trusted  they  would  erect  a 
fabric  that  should  extend  its  shelter  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Nothing  could  be 
more  gratifying  than  to  find  that  they  had  touched  the 
hearts  of  gardeners  throughout  the  kingdom.  That 
was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  responded 
to  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  to  them.  Having 
once  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  he  hoped  that  thej7 
would  never  leave  it.  Having  thanked  them  for 
drinking  the  toast  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  he 
had  now  to  propose  another  toast — namely,  that  of 
“  Kindred  Institutions.”  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
had  now  a  complete  chain  of  institutions  for  the 
gardening  fraternity.  They  had  their  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  for  decayed,  their  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society  for  sick,  and  now  they  had  added  just 
the  last  link— namely,  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  he  expressed  the  most  hearty 
and  cordial  sentiment  of  all  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  had  the 'honour  to  work,  when  he  said  that  while 
they  gloried  in  and  were  proud  of  the  success  of  their 
own  institution,  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  they 
heartily  wished  equal  success  to  kindred  institutions. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  in  responding  to  the  toast, 
said  he  could  congratulate  them  most  heartily  on  the 
success  attending  their  first  dinner.  He  had  been  told 
that  it  was  some  forty-eight  years  ago  that  the  first 
dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
took  place,  when  only  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  were 
present.  He  felt  that  the  greatest  thanks  were  due  to 
Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Deal  for  having  originated  that 
fund.  He  hoped  that  the  institution  would  flourish  as 
the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  had  done.  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  treasurer  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society,  also  replied.  He  said  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  the  fund  he  represented  was  doing  a 
considerable  amount  of  good  work.  Like  a  good  many 
other  societies,  however,  they  had  had  a  struggle,  but 
he  was  glad  to  say  that  this  year  they  were  increasing 
in  numbers  at  the  rate  of  about  33  per  cent. ,  and  now 
had  some  300  members. 

Dr.  Masters,  who  next  proposed  “Success  to  Horti¬ 
culture,”  said  that  everyone  in  the  room  he  presumed 
lived  by  and  for  horticulture,  and  therefore  when  they 
drank  success  to  horticulture,  they  really  in  fact  drank 
to  their  noble  selves.  If  he  might  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  his  experience  was  that  horticulturists  as  a  body 
seemed  rather  deficient  in  co-operative  power.  They 
had  allowed  the  public  to  look  upon  horticulture  as 
something  exceedingly  pleasant  and  pretty,  very  nice 
for  recreation  ;  but  they  had  not  educated  the  public 
at  present  up  to  the  view  that  horticulture  was  a 
national  industry.  He  should  like  to  ask  them  what 
national  industry  they  could  mention  which  would 
surpass  horticulture.  All  were  absolutely  dependent 
upon  horticulture,  and  he  did  not  know  any  single 
industry  in  this  country  of  more  importance.  If  he 
were  at  an  assembly  of  farmers  he  should  be  told  that 
agriculture  was  the  most  important.  But  let  them 
read  their  Bible,  and  they  would  find  that  gardeners 
existed  before  the  plough.  But  coming  to  modern 
times,  he  asked  them  whether  they  could  not  get  three 
and  four  times  as  much  out  of  the  land  as  the  farmers 
did.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that  farmers  must  to 
a  great  extent  be  dependent  upon  the  methods  which 
the  gardener  followed  with  so  much  success.  He  was 
glad  to  see  symptoms  of  their  co-operation  — one  was 
the  present  gathering.  Never  in  his  own  experience 
had  he  known  gardeners  jump  at  anything  as  they  had 
at  that  institution.  They  had  now  before  them  a 
splendid  instance  of  co-operation.  Gardeners  had  in 
this  instance  pulled  together  more  constantly  than  ever 
they  had  done  ;  but  if  they  had  always  done  it,  horti¬ 
culture  would  have  taken  the  position  which  he  claimed 
for  it  in  the  industries  of  the  country.  They  now 
Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Forestry.  Now,  he 
was  not  one  of  those  individuals  who  thought  that 
heard  that  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  Minister  of 
gardening  wanted  anything  from  the  State.  He  did 
not  believe,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  that  State- 
aided  institutions  were  any  good,  but  he  did  believe 
that  gardeners  could  aid  the  State,  and  therefore  he 
rejoiced  that  there  was  some  prospect  of  a  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  because  then  the 
gardeners  could  exercise  their  influence  upon  the 
powers  that  be  for  the  good  of  the  State  in  general. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proceeded  to  reply  to  the  toast 
after  it  had  been  warmly  honoured.  He  said  he  had 
been  at  some  loss  to  understand  why  he  had  been 
selected  to  reply  to  that  toast.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  he  was  a  gardener,  as  a  gardener  should  be — 
a  married  man  without  encumbrance.  There  were,  it 
seemed  to  him,  three  classes  of  the  trade  associaced 
with  the  toast,  the  first  being  the  nursery  and  seed 
trade,  who  in  their  corporate  capacity  employed  a  great 
number  of  persons,  and  with  them  he  should  not 
forget  the  horticultural  building  trade.  The  next  class 
of  persons  who  were  concerned  particularly  were  the 
gardeners,  of  whom  he  believed  there  were  at  least 


20,000  names  enumerated.  Let  them  also  remember 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  fruit  gardening  on 
land  which  had  been  converted  from  farming  purposes. 
That  brought  in  another  class  of  people— those  who 
were  occupied  in  preserving  the  products  of  those 
gardens.  Thus  the  number  of  people  dependent  upon 
horticulture  in  Great  Britain  was  immense,  and  he  felt 
proud  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  for  such  a  represen¬ 
tative  body.  There  were  then  numbers  of  employers 
who  derived  pleasure  from  their  gardens  in  this 
country.  If  gardens  were  done  away  with  his  hearers 
could  imagine  the  loss  of  pleasure  that  would  ensue. 
They  had  only  to  look  at  the  financial  position  of 
themselves  in  the  country,  and  he  thought  then  that 
in  comparison  with  some  other  trades  they  would 
admit  that  they  did  what  they  could  to  help  the 
unfortunate.  Mr.  J.  R.  Bourne  concurred  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Veitch  upon  the  importance  of  horti¬ 
culture.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  also  briefly 
replied  in  a  warm-hearted  speech,  with  a  genuine 
gardening  ring  that  met  with  great  acceptance. 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  “The  President,  the 
Chairman,’’  which  Dr.  Hogg  proposed.  In  so  doing 
he  said  at  the  formation  of  the  fund  everything  seemed 
prosperous,  but  they  could  not  tell  where  to  find  a 
president.  They  knew  the  success  of  movements  such 
as  that  depended  very  much  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  were  floated.  They  wanted  to  have  a  man  of 
position  and  good  name,  and  the  first  thing  they  had 
to  do  was  to  look  out  for  such  a  man.  They  were  all 
very  much  troubled  upon  that  point,  but  one  day  his 
good  friend  Mr.  Deal  came  towards  him,  and.  his 
(Mr.  Deal’s)  face  was  beaming  more  than  it  usually 
did.  He  (the  speaker)  said  to  himself,  “  There’s  good 
news  for  us.”  So  he  asked  Mr.  Deal,  “Well,  how  are 
things  going  ?  ”  Mr.  Deal  said,  “I  have,  I  think,  got 
a  president.”  “Indeed,  who  is  he?”  he  asked. 
“Well,  it’s  rather  a  secret,”  replied  Mr.  Deal,  “but 
you  need  not  say  anything  about  it  ;  it  is  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid.”  “Well,”  replied  he  (the  speaker),  “if 
you  have  got  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  success  is  assured.’ 
Well,  Sir  Julian  had  become  president,  and  he  did  not 
think  they  could  have  done  better,  for  he  was  known 
for  his  philanthropy  and  largeness  of  heart  throughout 
the  world.  That  was  not  his  only  claim  to  consideration 
from  them,  for  he  not  only  had  a  consideration  for 
gardeners’  orphans,  but  he  also  had  a  consideration  for 
gardening  and  gardeners.  To  have  had  anyone  pre¬ 
siding  over  that  society  who  was  not  a  gardener  and 
could  not  talk  about  gardening  would  be  an  anomaly. 
But  Sir  Julian  was  not  such  a  man,  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  see  him  spared  for  many  years  to 
preside  over  the  institution. 

The  president,  in  responding,  said  that  he  had 
always  taken  great  interest  in  the  beauties  which 
gardeners  cultivated.  When  visiting  his  friends,  if 
asked  whether  he  would  go  shooting  or  fishing,  he 
generally  replied,  “  If  you  don’t  mind  I  should  like  to 
waste  your  gardener’s  time  for  the  rest  of  the  morning,” 
and  he  had  never  come  away  from  wasting  a  gardener’s 
time  without  having  learned  something  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest.  The  gardener’s  art  was  one  of  which 
they  might  well  be  proud. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  then  gave  “  The  Vice-Presidents  and 
Trustees,”  to  which  Mr.  W.  Bull  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pollett  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  proposing  “The  Auditors, 
Officers,  and  Committee,”  said  he  was  astonished  at  the 
example  the  gardeners  had  shown  of  unselfish  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  founding  that  institution,  as  by  it  they  could 
not  expect  to  benefit  themselves  personally.  He  did 
not  know  of  any  society  which  had  made  such  progress 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  and  when  he  heard  the 
floating  of  it  had  cost  £200,  he  said  it  was  nothing, 
because  they  had  accomplished  the  unity  of  gardeners. 
He  had  seen  the  officers  of  the  society  grinding  away  at 
work  on  its  behalf.  The  success  of  the  society  was  in  the 
first  place  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  originated  with 
the  gardeners  themselves,  and  in  the  next  place  they 
had  had  the  good  sense  to  accept  the  assistance  of  good 
businessmen,  who  knew  how  to  “turn  the  mangle.” 
Much  yet  remained  to  be  done  for  the  fund,  for  they 
had  that  day  incurred  a  great  responsibility  in  placing 
ten  applicants  on  its  funds. 

Mr.  H.  Herbst  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  briefly 
responded  to  the  toast,  after  which 

Mr.  G.  Deal  proposed  “The  Local  Secretaries.”  He 
recognised,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  the  great 
assistance  that  the  fund  had  received  from  the  local 
secretaries.  When  the  idea  of  appointing  local 
secretaries  throughout  the  land  was  proposed  it 
was  little  contemplated  that,  situated  as  gardeners 
generally  are,  they  would  be  able  to  take  up  the  cause 
as  they  had  done.  But  they  had  worked  in  the  most 
zealous  manner.  He  must  express  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  felt  by  the  committee  when  they 
found  the  returns  from  the  local  secretaries  had 
amounted  to  the  very  handsome  sum  of  £382.  He 
could  express  the  most  profound  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  for  that. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  responded,  addressing  his  auditors 
as  “brothers  of  the  pen,  spade,  and  knife”  ;  he  said 
that  someone  had  spoken  of  the  enterprise  and  energy 
displayed  by  gardeners,  but  he  thought  that  if  there 
was  anything  they  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  it  was  the 
starting  and  so  far  successful  working  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund.  If  ever  there  was  a  practical  sermon 
preached  it  was  in  their  council  room  that  morning, 
where  they  saw  exemplified  the  scriptural  phrase  that 
“  pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  to  visit  the  sick,  the 


fatherless,  and  the  widow.”  He  was  proud  of  the 
gathering  and  the  leader  which  they  had  that  night, 
and  he  felt  that  this  was  only  a  beginning  of  the  great 
work  which  was  before  them.  As  one  of  the  local 
secretaries  he  had  felt  ashamed  at  being  only  able  to 
send  a  contribution  of  £12  10.s.,  but  he  anticipated 
sending  £50,  and  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he 
could  send  £50  from  Suffolk.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
work  together  as  one  man  not  only  to  make  the  insti¬ 
tution  a  brilliant  success,  but  to  make  it  so  successful 
that  none  of  their  orphans  might  ever  want  aid. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  of  Grimston  Park,  also  replied, 
expressing  the  pleasure  he  had  in  coming  from  York¬ 
shire  to  be  present  at  such  a  splendid  meeting  on  behalf 
of  so  good  a  cause. 

The  chairman  briefly  proposed  “The  Visitors,” 
remarking  that  they  not  only  had  English  friends,  but 
also  foreign.  They  had  M.  Margottin,  of  Paris,  there, 
who,  as  they  knew,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  growers  of  Roses  in  France.  He  thought  that  that 
fact  showed  that  the  interests  of  that  society  were  not 
confined  to  this  country. 

Monsieur  Jules  Margottin  responded  in  French.  He 
expressed  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  being  pre¬ 
sent  on  that  occasion,  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  which  the  Orphan  Fund  would  bring  about. 
He  hoped  that  next  year  they  would  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  candidates,  and  he  concluded  by  drinking 
success  to  the  fund.  Mr.  Garnett,  of  Leeds,  also 
replied,  saying  that  in  Yorkshire  there  had  been  a  very 
warm  feeling  in  favour  of  the  fund,  which  he  trusted 
would  have  a  prosperous  career. 

Mr.  G.  Deal,  who  next  proposed  the  toast  of  “The 
Press,”  attributed  a  great  deal  of  the  success  the  insti¬ 
tution  had  met  with  since  its  formation  to  the  assistance 
it  had  received  from  the  press,  which  had  communicated 
every  month  to  the  public  the  progress  of  the  Fund. 
Mr.  J.  Wright,  in  responding,  said  that  the  foundation 
had  done  something  more  than  bring  about  the  unity 
of  gardeners,  as  it  had  united  the  press  ;  although 
divided  in  opinion  sometimes  upon  the  various  matters 
brought  before  the  public,  the  press  was  yet  happily 
united  in  furthering  the  interests  of  such  societies  as 
that.  Mr.  B.  Wynne  also  briefly  replied  to  the  toast, 
confirming  the  previous  speaker’s  remarks,  and  hoping 
the  press  would  always  have  a  good  account  to  give  of 
the  progress  of  the  fund. 

This  concluded  the  list  of  toasts,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Hogg  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar,  Messrs. 
Low  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Webber,  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Messrs.  Canuell  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  G.  Munro 
and  Mr.  Webber,  who  had  most  liberally  supplied 
the  plants,  flowers  and  fruits  with  which  the  tables  and 
the  room  had  been  plentifully  and  tastefully  decorated. 

During  the  evening  selections  of  vocal  music  were 
given  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Belval,  Miss  E. 
Champion  presiding  at  the  pianoforte. 

- - 
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Wirral  Rose  Show. — July  18th. 

This  exhibition  was  held  in  Hamilton  Square  Gardens, 
Birkenhead,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  day  proving  all 
that  could  be  desired,  fine  and  warm,  yet  not  so  bright 
as  to  open  the  flowers  too  quickly.  The  competition 
was  strong  and  keen,  more  collections  being  staged 
than  at  any  of  the  society’s  previous  shows.  The 
blooms  were  large  with  plenty  of  substance,  although 
in  many  cases  showing  the  result  of  the  excessive  rain¬ 
fall  by  damaged  petals,  and  in  some  collections  want 
of  colour.  The  amateur  divisions  fully  held  their  own, 
the  “  thirty-six  ”  stands  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  and  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  beiug  unusually  fine.  Teas  have 
been  better  represented  at  Wirral,  although  the  display 
was  strong ;  but  the  premier  stand  lacked  the  purity 
and  colour  we  have  noticed  at  previous  shows. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  division  Mr.  R.  B.  Cant  had 
the  premier  seventy-two  varieties,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
coming  in  second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Cant  third.  For  thirty  - 
six  triplets,  distinct,  Mr.  R.  B.  Cant  again  took  the 
lead ;  and  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  Messrs. 
Keynes,  W illiams  &  Co. ,  Salisbury,  were  first  with  a 
nice  collection.  For  eighteen  triplets  Messrs.  Burch, 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  Messrs.  Jeffries,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Limited,  were  the  prize  takers.  For  twelve  new  Roses 
not  in  commerce  before  1885  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
first  with  a  very  nice  dozen,  including  Madame  Baulot, 
Her  Majesty  (large),  Victor  Hugo  (rich),  Silver  Queen, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing  (delicate  colour),  Longfellow,  Joseph 
Desbois,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Madame  N.  Neruda,  The 
Bride,  Grand  Mogul  (very  dark),  and  Madame  T.  Ami. 

The  amateurs’  classes  for  Teas  and  the  open  classes 
were  all  well  contested.  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  Oxton,  had 
a  nice  display  of  plants  of  miscellaneous  kinds,  and  cut 
Roses,  which  improved  the  upper  end  of  the  tent.  More 
plants  tastefully  arranged  amongst  the  cut  Roses  would 
have  considerably  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  show 
tent. 
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Manchester  Rose  Show.—  July  11th. 
Making  allowances  for  the  weather,  which  has  been 
anything  but  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  Roses, 
the  annual  show  of  the  “queen  of  flowers,”  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanical  Society, 
was  of  an  excellent  character.  Rosarians  found  much 
to  gratify  them,  and  the  visitors  generally  must  have 
been  delighted  with  the  feast  which  had  been  provided 
by  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition.  There  were  about 
the  average  number  of  exhibitors  on  Saturday,  and  they 
came  from  all  parts  of  England.  One  noted  firm  of 
nurserymen  was  present  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  well-known 
cultivator  in  the  north  of  Scotland  was  prevented 
from  attending  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
“snowed-up  !” 

In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  twenty- four  distinct 
single  trusses,  there  were  four  competitors.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of  Colchester, 
whose  collection  included  many  fine  specimens.  In  the 
class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  placed  first ;  Messrs.  John 
Cranston  &  Co.,  of  Hereford,  coming  in  second  with 
some  very  choice  blooms  ;  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of  Col¬ 
chester,  was  third  ;  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
of  Newtownards,  county  Down,  also  showed  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  collection.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  Tea 
or  Noisette  Roses,  Mr.  George  Prince,  of  Oxford,  was 
deservedly  placed  first  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
second.  Mr.  Prince  was  first  again  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant 
second.  The  twelve  specimens  of  A.  K.  Williams, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine,  and  the  visitors  clustered  and  lingered 
admiringly  round  them  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  ;  Mr. 
Prince,  who  also  showed  charming  specimens  of  the 
same  variety,  took  the  second  prize. 

Passing  to  the  amateurs’  classes,  one  could  not  but  be 
struck  at  once  by  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  exhibits. 
In  many  of  the  classes  the  flowers  were  larger  and  finer 
than  those  shown  by  professional  growers.  In  the  class 
for  thirty-six  distinct  single  trusses,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant, 
of  Hope  End  Farm,  Ledbury,  was  first  with  perhaps  the 
best  lot  of  Roses  in  the  show.  The  second  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  Hall,  of  Rock  Ferry.  Mr.  Grant  also 
carried  off  the  premier  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  Mr.  Hall 
took  the  second  prize.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  Grant  again  took 
the  lead,  and  the  second  prize  fell  to  the  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Melliar,  of  Ipswich.  In  the  class  for  six  distinct 
Roses,  single  trusses,  Mr.  R.  G.  Burgess,  of  Ollerton 
Cottage,  near  Knutsford,  carried  off  the  first  prize,  the 
second  going  to  Mr.  George  Burgess,  Tabley  Superior. 

To  the  miscellaneous  class  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill, 
Castleton,  contributed  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
assortment  of  hardy  flowers,  chiefly  herbaceous.  He 
also  had  on  view  a  nice  collection  of  garden  Roses  and 
Ranunculuses.  A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  hardy 
cut  flowers,  shown  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  of 
Chester,  also  came  in  fora  good  deal  of  notice.  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  of  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester,  showed  a  fine  group  of  Gladioli,  and  also 
a  capital  collection  of  Roses.  Messrs.  Dickson  & 
Robinson,  of  Old  Milgate,  exhibited  a  choice  collection 
of  Roses,  which  attracted  much  attention. 


Chiswick  Horticultural.  —July  12th. 

As  far  as  exhibits  are  concerned  the  annual  show  of 
this  society  continues  to  be  well  supported.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  attendance  of  visitors,  the  weather 
was  miserably  bad,  and  except  late  in  the  afternoon 
there  was  not  a  large  attendance  of  the  public.  The 
groups  were,  as  usual,  a  great  feature,  and  the  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup,  valued  at  26  guineas,  was  again  won  by 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s  Grove  Nursery,  Richmond. 
It  consisted  of  the  usual  decorative  plants,  such  as 
Palms,  Liliums,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  0. 
crispum,  Crotons,  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus,  &c., 
with  a  groundwork  of  Adiantum.  He  was  hard  pushed 
by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  who  had  a 
fine  group,  but  less  effectively  arranged.  Messrs.  W. 
Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chiswick,  were 
third.  In  a  second  and  smaller  group  Mr.  Hudson,  gar¬ 
dener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  M.P., Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  took  the  first  prize  with  a  beautifully  arranged 
lot  of  plants.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  A. 
Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick.  Prizes  were  offered  by  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
for  a  group  of  plants,  and  in  this  Mr.  H.  Davis, 
gardener  to  H.  G.  Lake,  Esq.,  Fairlawn  House, 


Chiswick,  carried  off  the  first  award,  while  Mr.  B. 
Hardy,  Gordon  House,  was  second.  Mr.  W.  Bates, 
gardener,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  had  the  best 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick, 
gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  was 
second.  He  also  had  the  best  fine-foliaged  plants,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Davis.  Mr.  A.  Wright  had 
the  best  exotic  Ferns,  chiefly  Adiantums  of  great  size  ; 
Mr.  E.  Chadwick  was  second.  The  best  Caladiums 
were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Harding,  gardener  to  W.  E. 
Tautz,  Esq.,  Sutton  Lodge.  Mr.  C.  Padley,  gardener 
to  R.  L  Cosp,  Esq.,  Rupert  House,  showed  the  best 
Coleus,  which  were  grown  in  pyramidal  form.  Mr.  A. 
Wright  had  the  best  Fuchsias  in  large  pyramidal  well- 
flowered  specimens.  The  best  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
were  those  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  Henry  Little, 
Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham.  Mr.  A.  Wright’s 
Lycopods  again  carried  off  the  first  award  ;  and  he  had 
also  the  best  twelve  Gloxinias  in  large  well-flowered 
specimens ;  while  Mr.  H.  Davis  had  the  best  six 
varieties.  The  Achimenes  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Harding 
w'ere  by  far  the  largest  in  the  show. 

Roses  were  large  and  wonderfully  fresh,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  weather.  The  first  prize  for  twenty- 
four  blooms  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey, 
Joyning’s  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  and  the  second 
by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  Mr.  E.  Chadwick 
had  the  best  twelve  blooms.  Mr.  C.  Cowley,  gardener 
to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith, 
had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  a  great 
number  of  which  were  Orchids.  E.  Tautz,  Esq., 
Ealing,  had  the  best  Gloxinia  blooms,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick 
was  first  for  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  blooms,  and  Mr. 
F.  J.  Hill  took  the  first  prize  for  bunches  of  zonal 
varieties. 

There  were  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Mr.  T.  Osman  had 
the  best  black  and  white  Grapes.  Mr.  W.  Palmer, 
gardener  to  F.  Dick,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton  House, 
Surrey,  had  the  best  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Melon.  The  best  Cherries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  and 
Peas  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glen- 
hurst,  Esher,  showed  the  best  collection  of  vegetables 
and  the  best  Tomatos  ;  while  Mr.  F.  Milsom,  gardener 
to  —  Lindell,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  had  the  best 
Potatos,  and  Mr.  A.  Holgate  showed  the  best  Cucum¬ 
bers.  Prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for 
Reading  Perfection  Tomatos,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  taking 
the  first.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  offered  prizes  for 
collections  of  vegetables,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Waite,  W. 
Palmer,  and  J.  Coombs  taking  them  in  the  order 
named.  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons  offered  prizes  for 
six  dishes  of  vegetables,  Mr.  II.  Davis  taking  the  first, 
and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  the  second.  There  were  many 
other  special  prizes  offered,  and  there  were  also  classes 
for  cottagers,  in  which  there  was  a  keen  competition. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gardener 
to  the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
was  highly  commended  for  a  large  and  beautifully- 
arranged  group  of  plants,  while  another  excellent 
batch  came  from  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bute.  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  had, 
as  usual,  a  very  large  and  beautiful  group  of  variegated 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  Euonymus,  Oaks,  Catalpas, 
Horse  Chestnuts,  Elders,  Ivies,  Prunus  Pissardii,  and 
others.  They  had  also  a  collection  of  Rose  blooms  in 
capital  order,  which  included  all  the  best  varieties. 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  likewise  a  fine 
collection  of  cut  Roses,  including  splendid  blooms  of 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Nachury, 
La  France,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Fisher  Holmes, 
and  others.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  showed  a  collection 
of  Heaths,  Liliums,  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  and  other 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  had 
a  beautiful  group  of  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums. 
Palms,  Begonias,  Crotons,  and  other  decorative  plants 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons  ;  a  group 
of  Orchids,  Palms,  Crotons,  Sarraeenias,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway ;  and  various 
Orchids,  Ferns,  and  other  subjects  by  Mr.  J.  Prewett, 
Hammersmith. 

- - 
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Mr.  Charles  Pitman,  for  over  fifty  years  the  ground 
or  outside  foreman  at  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons’  Nurseries 
at  Fulham,  died  about  three  weeks  ago,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  over  eighty  years.  He  was  pensioned  off  just 
previous  to  the  break  up— a  few  years  ago— of  this  once- 
famous  nursery  firm,  and  he  died  in  peace  and  quiet  at 
Fulham, 


As  a  propagator  and  cultivator  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  he  was  known  in  the 
trade  as  being  both  successful  and  well-informed.  He 
possessed  a  great  knowledge  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  was  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  in  all  questions 
of  doubtful  nomenclature.  Of  his  early  life  little  is 
known,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  entered  the  service 
of  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons  early  in  his  career,  and 
remained  with  them  until  he  was  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  position.  As  an  out-door  foreman,  he 
was  regarded  as  being  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  He 
was  an  excellent  knife-man,  a  most  successful  culti¬ 
vator,  with  a  rare  knowledge  of  the  suitability  of  stocks 
for  fruit  trees.  His  success  as  a  nursery  foreman  of  the 
first  order  was  due  to  his  keen  intelligence,  an  intense 
love  for  and  pride  in  his  work,  and  the  close  attention 
he  paid  to  all  the  details  of  it.  The  Fulham  Nurseries, 
while  under  his  charge,  were  noted  for  the  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and 
it  was  an  excellent  school  for  youngsters.  One  of 
these,  Mr.  George  Cannon,  the  manager  of  Messrs.  C. 
Lee  &  Son’s  Nurseries  at  Ealing,  states: — “I  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  Charles  Pitman.  I 
went  there  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  among 
other  duties  I  crocked  pots  for  old  Robert  Osborn,  the 
father  of  the  late  William  and  Thomas  Osborn.  The 
old  gentleman  used  to  pot  his  Yines  himself,  and  he 
did  it  to  the  last.  I  was  placed  under  Charles  Pitman 
when  quite  young,  and  well  do  I  recollect  his  sharp, 
firm  manner,  but  he  was  always  kind  in  his  firmness, 
and  ever  ready  to  impart  knowledge  to  those  under 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

- •«<-* - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Calanthes. — A.  D.  P.  C. :  There  is  no  book  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  these  Orchids,  but  the  question  is 
dealt  with  more  or  less  in  most  of  the  Orchid  books  published. 
You  will  probably  get  as  much  practical  detail  as  you  want  from 
the  articles  published  in  our  issues  for  June  26th,  1SS6,  and 
March  20tli,  1SS7.  You  can  get  them  both  from  the  publisher. 

Pine  Atple  without  Crown.  —  IP.  A.  C. :  It  would  seem 
to  us,  from  what  you  say  of  your  Pines  in  general,  that  the 
absence  ol  the  crown  is  a  sign  of  high  cultivation,  and  that  the 
fruiting  power  of  the  plant  has  got  the  upper  hand  of  its  veg.t  i. 
tive  vigour,  causing  the  terminal  bud  or  tuft  of  leaves  to  become 
blind.  This  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  even  when  the  fruit  is 
good,  so  that  it  is  no  defect  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
concerned,  and  we  miss  it  only  because  accustomed  to  see  it 
there.  When  a  Pine  Apple  fruit  is  small  we  generally  find  that 
the  crown  of  leaves  is  developed  in  excess. 

Crassula  coccinea. — JV.K.  G.:  Fleshy  and  succulent-stemmed 
subjects  like  that  you  mention  do  not  readily  flower— should 
they  flower  at  all— if  you  keep  them  in  a  soft  and  growing  condi¬ 
tion,  by  a  liberal  supply  of  water  in  a  moist  and  growing  atmos¬ 
phere.  Cuttings  do  flower,  as  a  rule,  very  well  if  they  have  been 
kept  on  the  dry  side  for  some  time  after  having  made  a  good 
growth.  The  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  so  as  to  properly  mature  their  wood.  Good 
results  are  sometimes  obtained  by  standing  the  plants  out  of 
doors  during  summer  in  a  sunny  position.  Such  a  course  could 
not  be  pursued  this  summer,  unless  there  were  some  means  of 
keeping  the  rain  off,  such  as  could  be  done  by  a  structure  with 
a  glass  roof  and  open  at  the  sides.  Ripening  off  the  young  wood 
is  the  course  at  all  events  we  would  recommend  you  to  pursue. 

Succulent  Plant. — C.  G. :  The  little  plant  you  send  us,  and 
which  has  been  raised  from  leaves  brought  from  Madeira,  is 
certainly  not  a  Mesembryanthemum.  We  cannot  say  for  certain 
what  it  is  without  flowers,  and  especially  seeing  that  the  plant 
is  still  in  a  juvenile  state;  but  from  the  shape  and  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  we  should  say  it  is  a  Crassula,  a  Kalanclioe,  or 
Sedum.  Send  again  when  in  flower. 

Tubes  for  Exhibition  Stands. — .4.  P.  L.  :  Write  to  Mr.  B. 
Field,  Paragon  Road,  New  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 

Names  of  Plants. — H.  :  1,  Sanicula  curopcea,  a  weed  in  copses 
and  shady  woods  ;  2,  Lychnis  vespertiua  fiore  pleno ;  3,  Rho- 
dantlie  Manglesii,  grown  from  seeds  only;  4,  Antennaria  mar- 
garitacea,  certainly  not  Horehound.  Daliuricu:  1,  Lilium 
Martagon,  a  pale  variety ;  2,  Stachys  lanata ;  3,  Spiraea 
filipendula  ;  4,  Antennaria  margaritacea ;  5,  Campanula  latifolia 
macrantlia  ;  6,  Lilium  croceum  ;  7,  Achillea  macropliylla  ;  S, 
Polygonum  lapathifolium.  A.  0.  IV.  :  1,  Erigeron  glabellus; 
2,  E.  speciosus  ;  3,  Linuin  narbonense. 

Communications  Received.  — W.  D. —  H.  J.  H. — W.  C.  G.— 
C.  G.— R.  G.— E.  P.— G.  A.  B.— W.  K  G.  (many  thanks  for  the 
hints.  Slips  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  establishments.) 
— R.  G.  W.-  R.  S— T.  N.-J.  H.  H  ,  Sydney. 
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JOHN  LAING  &  SONS’ 


THE  GRANDEST  FLORAL  DISPLAY 
IN  LONDON. 


Open  to  the  Public  Every  Day  (Sundays  excepted) 
from  June  to  September,  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  daily. 


ADMISSION  FREE. 


OUR  EXHIBITIONS  OF  BEGONIAS 

Have  been  celebrated  for  their  varied  beauty 
and  extent  for  the  past  few  years,  but  the 
COLLECTION  now  on  view  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  kind  ever  yet  seen,  both  in  single  and 
double  varieties,  the  shades  of  colour  being  quite 
indescribable,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

All  lovers  of  flowers  are  cordially  invited. 


Nearest  Railway  Stations  are  Catford  Bridge, 
Mid  Kent  Line  ( S .  E.  R. ),  from  Charing  Cross,  Waterloo, 
Cannon  Street,  and  London  Bridge;  and  Forest  Hill 
{L.B.  <£•  S.C.R. ),  from  Victoria,  Kensington  and  West 
End,  Croydon,  <£’C.  ;  also  from  Liverpool  Street. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address:  Caladium,  London. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Seed,  Plant  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


KENT:  The  Garden  of  England. 

STRAWBERRIES 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.’s 

New  List,  embracing  Noble,  Waterloo,  etc.,  and  the 
30  best  kinds,  may  now  be  had  on  application. 
Splendid  plants  in  little  pots,  and  runners. 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  JYIAIDSTQNE. 


TEA  ROSES. 

GARAWAY  &  Co.  offer  12  best  varieties  of  Tea  Roses,  in¬ 
cluding  MARECHAL  NIEL  and  NIPHETOS,  in  5-inch  pots, 
packed  upright  in  open  boxes,  for  10s.  Cash  with  order. 

GARAWAY  &  Co., 

Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OP 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
Post  Free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


National  Co  operative  Flower  Show,  Crystal 
Palace,  August  18th,  1888. 

PKAA  AND  MEDALS  in  Prizes  for 

tMJli  Flowers,  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Honey,  open 
to  members  of  Co-operative  Societies  throughout  the  Kingdom  ; 
also  for  Skill  of  Workmen  in  all  Trades  for  Amateur  Work 
and  Entomological  and  other  specimens. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  on  application  to 

WM.  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 

1,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  W.C.  _ 

Abbey  Park,  Leicester. 

GRAND  FLOWER  SHOW  and  GALA 

will  he  held  on  Tuesday,  August  7th,  18SS,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

SCHEDULES  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
and  Curator,  Mr.  JOHN  BURN. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  July  31st.  —  Buckingham  Horticultural  Society's 
Show.  Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  August  1st. — Flower  Shows  at  Acton  and  Luton. 
Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  August  2nd.— Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  August  3rd. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  August  4th.-  Flower  Shows  at  Liverpool  and  South¬ 
ampton  (and  on  Monday  following),  and  at  Hebden  Bridge. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  766. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1888. 


Allotment  Gardens.  —  The  importance  of 
allotment  gardens,  and-  their  bearing  upon  the 
social  well-being  of  the  working  classes  in 
encouraging  habits  of  industry,  steadiness,  and 
thrift,  was  seen  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell 
Horticultural  Society,  on  Wednesday,  J uly 
11th.  A  large  number  of  prizes  was  offered  for 
the  productions  from  these  allotment  gardens, 
and  though  Ealing  has  been  famous  in  the  past 
for  the  high  merit  of  the  cottagers’  productions, 
they,  on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  surpass  every¬ 
thing  that  bad  gone  before,  and  the  display  was 
not  only  very  extensive,  but  wonderfully  fine, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  throughout.  The 
Ealing  show  is  always  an  early  one,  generally 
taking  place  during  tlie  first,  and  never  later 
than  the  second,  week  in  July,  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  were  all  tlie  more  praiseworthy  because 
the  season  lias  proved  a  very  retarding  one. 

There  were  twenty-seven  classes  set  apart 
for  the  productions  of  vegetables,  plants,  and 
flowers  from  cottage  and  allotment  gardens. 
There  were  418  entries  in  these  classes,  the 
highest  number  in  any  one  class  being  twenty- 
four,  and  the  smallest  three.  The  plant  classes 
were  weakest,  and  this  was  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  no  allotment  holder  is  allowed  to 
erect  anything  like  a  greenhouse  upon  his  allot¬ 
ment,  and  they  have  only  the  windows  of  their 
dwellings  in  which  to  grow  their  plants.  In  a 
very  few  of  the  classes  four  prizes  are  offered, 
and  in  some  six,  but  in  tlie  great  hulk  of  them 
there  are  eight.  The  competition  is  exceedingly 
keen,  and  the  task  of  the  judges  a  very  heavy 
one. 

A  very  large  number  of  tlie  first  prizes— 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  second  and  third — are 
given  by  tradesmen,  who,  while  slow  to  sub¬ 
scribe  money,  willingly  give  goods.  Some  of 
the  special  prizes  are  worth  enumerating  : — A 
dress  piece,  value  10s.  6ri.  ;  a  pair  of  curtains 
or  a  counterpane  to  the  same  value  ;  a  silver 
watch,  value  30s.  (this  is  offered  for  six  dishes 
of  vegetables,  and  there  were  fifteen  com¬ 
petitors)  ;  a  striking  clock,  value  16s.  ;  a  fork 
and  spade,  value  10s.  6<Z.  (in  two  other  classes 
also) ;  drapery  goods,  value  10s.  6<L,  from  two 
or  three  sources  ;  cakes,  packets  of  tea,  ranging 
from  2  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  ;  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  man’s 


hat,  pictures,  &c.  Iirithe  classes  for  gardeners, 
many  special  prizes  of  this  character  are  given, 
including  one  of  a  sewing  machine,  value  four 
guineas :  and  two  local  coal  merchants  give  a 
half  ton  of  coals  each  for  cottagers,  which  are 
awarded  in  extra  prizes  of  2  cwt.  each,  and 
delivered  during  the  winter. 

Ealing  is  rich  in  allotment  gardens.  Forty 
years  or  so  ago,  the  then  Bishop  of  London  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  parish  several  acres  of  ground  in 
perpetuity,  to  be  divided  into  allotments  for 
sober  and  industrious  labourers  and  journeymen 
working  for  weekly  wages,  and  this  was  divided 
into  145  allotments  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
each,  at  an  annual  rent  of  5s.  each  plot,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  two  small  plots,  the 
annual  rent  of  which  is  2s.  each.  These  allot¬ 
ments  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  ratepayers 
elected  by  the  vestry,  and  this  committee  make 
a  return  every  year  of  their  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditure,  any  income  being  devotedto  charitable 
purposes.  The  -parish  officers  have  the  land 
vested  in  them  as  trustees.  Ho  Sunday  labour 
is  permitted,  though  crops  may  he  gathered  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  A  kind  of  tenant- 
right  is  allowed  wdien  a  plot  is  vacated  if  it 
contains  crops  likely  to  he  advantageous  to  the 
incoming  tenant.  The  whole  of  the  tenancies 
are  renewed  every  year  at  Michaelmas. 

In  addition,  there  are  in  Ealing  two  fields, 
held  under  Lady  Rawlinson’s  Charity,  and 
recently  some  nine  acres  or  so  were  cut  up  into 
allotments  of  one-eighth  and  one-sixteenth  of 
an  acre,  there  being,  in  all,  ninety-eight  of  these 
plots.  Here  much  higher  rents  are  paid.  The 
one  eighth  of  an  acre  plots  are  let  at  12s.  per 
annum,  and  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre  ones  at 
6s.  per  annum.  The  advanced  rent,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  allotments,  is  accounted 
for  from  tlie  fact  that  the  two  fields,  when  used 
as  Grass  land,  brought  so  much  money,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  charity  were  unwilling  to  have 
tlieir  income  reduced,  especially  as  the  proceeds 
of  the  charity  are  devoted  to  educational  and 
other  purposes.  A  further  six  acres  of  the  land 
is  shortly  to  be  broken  up  for  allotment  gardens, 
so  great  is  the  demand  for  them. 

Prizes  are  also  offered  for  the  best-kept 
allotment  gardens.  The  amount  necessary  for 
the  purpose  is  obtained  by  private  subscription. 
A  sum  of  £10  14s.  is  divided  into  twenty-seven 
prizes,  as  follows : — A  first  prize  of  20s.,  a 
second  of  18s  ,  a  third  of  16s.,  a  fourth  of  14s., 
and  a  fifth  of  13s.;  two  sixths  at  12s,  three 
sevenths  at  10s.,  three  eighths  at  9s.,  two  ninths 
at  8s.,  two  tenths  at  7s.,  two  elevenths  at  6s., 
and  eight  twelfths  at  5s.  Tlie  prizes  are 
awarded  during  June  by  some  competent  prac¬ 
tical  gardeners,  and  they  always  report  that 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  reaching  con¬ 
clusions,  so  closely  do  many  of  the  gardens 
approximate  each  other  in  points  of  admirable 
maintenance. 

Notwithstanding  the  wet  spring,  which  is 
causing  ill  weeds  to  grow  apace,  tlie  judges  of 
the  allotment  gardens  reported  that  they  were 
generally  in  admirable  condition,  there  being 
but  very  few  plots  that  are  badly  kept.  A  list 
of  these  is  taken,  and  a  report  sent  by  the 
judges  to  the  allotment  committee,  sb  that 
the  laggards  in  culture  may  he  reproved  and 
cautioned  for  tlie  future,  as  the  committee  have 
tlie  power  to  withdraw  any  plot  that  is  not 
properly  cultivated. 

- - 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.— In  consequence 
of  tlie  backward  state  of  the  flowers,  the  annual  meeting, 
originally  fixed  for  August  the  7th,  was  on  Wednesday 
postponed  to  the  14th  pros. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  J.  M.  Seahright, 
gardener  to  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  Pine  Ridge,  Orpington,  as 
gardener  to  G.  Grindling,  Esq.,  Harrow  Weald  House, 
Stanmore. 

Trade  Mem _ We  understand  that  Mr.  William 

Denman,  7,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  has  added  to  his 
business  as  a  horticultural  agent,  that  of  a  shipping 
and  forwarding  agent.  This  branch  will  be  conducted 
'  under  the  style  and  title  of  Denman  &  Co.,  at  12, 
Cooper’s  Row,  Crutclied  Friars,  E.C. 
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The  Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
'will  hold  their  second  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Technical  College,  Bradford,  on  November  14th  and 
15th. 

Royal  Visit  to  Holloway. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Holloway 
to  open  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  the  whole  of  the 
floral  decorations  and  three  bouquets  were  supplied 
gratuitously  by  Mr.  B.  'S.  Williams,  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

Orchid  Collecting.— The  extraordinary  way  in  which 
a  good  story  once  put  in  print  travels  round  the  world 
was  perhaps  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of 
the  anecdote  of  the  Orchids  bought  with  beer  bottles, 
which  is  told  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Saturday 
last.  Early  in  May,  1886,  we  received  a  long  letter 
from  a  Calcutta  correspondent,  which  we  published  in 
our  issue  for  the  8th  of  that  month,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Qualifications  of  a  Plant  Collector.”  Since  the 
date  of  publication,  the  experiences  related  by  the 
writer  have  been  copied  into  the  Indian  Agriculturist ; 
from  that  source  it  got  into  Cook’s  Universal  Tourist 
Budget,  and  finally  some  two  years  and  two  months 
after  it  left  our  office,  it  reaches  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  the  next  street,  having  lost  nothing  by 
the  telling  on  the  road.  Good  old  story  ! 

Clieal’s  Patent  Flower  Support. — For  the  last  two  or 
three  years  it  has  been  the  custom  amongst  growers  of 
lingle  Dahlias  to  tie  them  up  in  one-sided  bunches,  so  as 
to  exhibit  those  popular  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble, 
especially  when  every  individual  flower-head  is  wired, 
often  resulting  in  harm  to  the  blooms  themselves,  except 
in  the  hands  of  skilful  operators.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  have  patented  a  simple  yet 
effective  framework  of  wire,  with  a  loop  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  through  which  the  flower-stalks  may  be 
drawn,  and  the  whole  tied  loosely  to  the  main  stem, 
which  is  stood  in  water.  By  this  simple  arrangement 
the  flower-heads  are  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  last  twice  as  long  as  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — We  understand  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Tuesday,  a  report 
was  read  from  the  Chiswick  committee  concerning  the 
National  Apple  and  Pear  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Chiswick  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  of  October,  and  a 
schedule  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Barron.  The  council  also  resolved 
that  the  secretary  have  a  proof  of  the  new  bye-laws 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  of  the  Fellows  committee  ;  and  that  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  be  called  by  its  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Deal,  for  Tuesday,  August  14th,  to 
consider  the  corrections  and  alterations.  But  why 
submit  the  proofs  to  the  Fellows  committee  only  ;  why 
not  submit  them  to  the  Fellows  direct — the  whole 
constituency  ?  We  ask  the  question  for  two  reasons, 
the  first  of  which  is  that  as  the  constituency  of  the 
society  has  materially  changed  since  February  last, 
when  the  Fellows  committee  was  re-appointed,  that 
body  no  longer  represents  the  Fellows.  The  second 
reason  is  that  the  so-called  Fellows  committee  is  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  a  self-elected  body,  and  the 
Fellows  know  nothing  whatever  as  to  what  it  has 
done  or  is  doing.  The  Fellows  committee  seems  to 
be  much  like  the  council  itself,  dreadfully  afraid  of 
taking  the  Fellows  into  its  confidence. 

From  London  to  Sydney. — A  young  gardener  not 
unknown  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  left  London  for 
Sydney  at  the  end  of  March  last,  writes  : — “  You  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  had  a  splendid 

passage  out  in  the - ;  the  weather  was  grand, 

for  we  had  rain  only  on  three  occasions  during  the 
voyage,  and  not  a  single  dirty  day.  I  enjoyed  the  run 
very  much,  having  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  few 
hours  at  Gibraltar,  a  day  at  Naples  (the  greater  part  of 
which  I  devoted  to  its  magnificent  museum),  a  few 
hours  on  shore  at  Port  Said,  a  daylight  passage  through 
the  Canal,  a  peep  at  the  quaint  old  town  of  Suez,  and  a 
day  at  Aden  in  the  Bed  Sea — a  warm  corner  I  can  assure 
you,  the  thermometer  standing  at  102°  in  the  shade. 
I  had  also  a  good  look  at  Albany,  Western  Australia, 
an  afternoon  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Adelaide  in  South 
Australia,  and  two  days  in  Melbourne,  Victoria.  Here 
I  had  a  good  look  at  its  splendid  buildings,  and  more 
than  sufficient  of  its  nasty  surface  drainage  stinks. 
The  botanical  gardens  here  look  grand  ;  the  dense 
carpet  of  greensward — Buffalo  Grass  —is  first  rate,  being 
of  a  rich  colour,  and  more  springy  to  the  tread  than 
the  heaviest  velvet  pile  on  the  drawing-room  floors  at 
home.  This  grass  appears  to  serve  admirably  for  lawn 


purposes  in  hot  and  dry  regions.  We  sailed  from 
Melbourne  at  daybreak  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  May, 
and  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  magnificent  natural 
harbour  of  Sydney  two  days  afterwards  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  though  rather  sorry  to  leave  the 
decks  of  the  beautiful  vessel  which  had  brought  us  so 
safely  over  many  waters.  I  find  business  here  is  very 
dull,  and  the  City  of  Melbourne,  for  this  year  at  least, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  coming  exhibition,  is  undoubtedly 
taking  the  lead,  and  is  feeling  but  slightly  the  effects 
of  the  universal  depression.  There  appears  to  be  no 
openings  here  for  gardeners  proper,  as  places  where 
more  than  one  man  are  kept  are  very  few  and  far 
between.  On  the  other  hand,  for  handy-men,  who  can 
do  a  little  gardening,  groom  a  horse,  &e.,  there  appears 
to  be  a  good  demand,  and  for  single  men  the  wages  are 
good.  Everything  appears  to  be  done  in  a  rough-and- 
ready  style,  the  only  plots  of  garden  ground  to  be  seen 
are  those  of  the  “Chinkies,”  and  these,  considering 
the  very  primitive  methods  adopted  by  them,  are 
models  of  what  care  and  forethought,  coupled  with 
patient  industry,  can  accomplish.  ” 

- - - 

BUDDING  ROSES. 

Boses  can  be  budded  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
end  of  August,  but  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning 
of  August  are  the  best  times  for  the  purpose.  The 
sooner  it  can  be  accomplished  safely  the  better,  but  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  it  unless  the  stocks  are  growing 
vigorously,  and  the  sap  rising  freely — a  condition 
indicated  by  one  of  our  leading  writers  on  Bose  culture, 
who  states  it  is  shown  by  “the  bark  parting  readily 
from  the  wood.”  After  rain  this  happens  with  more 
certainty,  and  if  the  weather  is  cloudy  there  will  be 
less  evaporation,  and  fewer  chances  of  failure.  During 
hot  weather  the  amateur  cultivator  who  contents 
himself  with  budding  a  few  choice  varieties  will  find 
it  useful  to  cover  any  bud  as  soon  as  it  is  inserted  with 
a  Cabbage  or  Bhubarb  leaf,  which  can  be  tied  over  it 
with  a  strip  of  matting,  but  as  the  buds  do  not  take 
well  in  such  weather  it  will  be  best  to  defer  the  operation 
until  cloudy  weather  returns.  The  bark  never  parts 
from  the  wood  so  easily  during  dry  weather  as  after 
rain,  and  unless  the  bark  of  the  bud  and  that  of  the 
stock  be  brought  into  conjuncture  quickly,  and  at  the 
time  when  there  is  plenty  of  sap  in  the  latter,  the 
atmospheric  action  which  causes  rapid  evaporation  being 
somewhat  reduced,  there  is  the  smallest  possible 
chance  of  success.  Choose  cloudy  weather,  therefore, 
for  the  process,  if  immediately  after  a  soaking  rain  all 
the  better,  and  let  the  operation  be  performed  either 
very  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening.  If  all 
the  circumstances  are  favourable  a  well-entered  bud  will 
begin  to  grow  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the 
operation  is  performed.  I  may  state,  it  is  generally 
preferred  that  the  bud  should  not  make  growth  the 
season  it  is  inserted,  but  lie  dormant  all  the  winter, 
and  start  into  growth  early  in  spring.  The  growths 
that  are  put  forth  in  autumn,  being  young  and 
succulent,  are  in  much  danger  of  being  injured  by  early 
autumn  frosts. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  buds, 
and  these  should  be  taken  from  the  ripened  shoots  of 
the  current  year  ;  and  that  the  operator  may  be  aware 
of  the  proper  stage  of  ripening,  the  fact  that  the  plant 
is  in  bloom  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  wood 
is  thoroughly  matured. 

If  a  plump  shoot  be  taken,  on  which  the  leaves  are 
large  and  perfect,  and  the  buds  are  still  dormant,  this 
will  be  found  to  furnish  half-a-dozen  buds  probably. 
Take  the  shoot  in  the  left  hand,  remove  the  leaf,  but 
leave  the  leaf-stalk  entire  ;  insert  a  sharp  knife  above 
the  bud,  cut  downwards  and  past  it,  and  out  again 
below.  The  next  process  is  to  remove  the  wood  from 
the  bud,  all  that  is  wanted  being  the  bark  with  the 
dormant  eye.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the  point  of 
the  budding  knife. 

How  to  bud — that  is,  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
process — is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Let 
me  try  to  make  it  plain.  I  think  I  cannot  do  better 
than  give  the  following  directions  by  a  Bose  grower  : — 
“The  shoot  of  the  stock  in  which  the  bud  is  to  be 
inserted  must  have  an  incision  made  close  to  where  it 
joins  the  stem.  To  make  this  incision,  enter  the  point 
of  the  knife  about  an  inch  above  the  base  of  the  shoot, 
press  until  you  feel  it  go  through  the  bark  of  the  wood, 
but  do  not  cut  into  the  wood  ;  pass  it  downwards  to 
the  point  where  shoot  and  stem  meet,  and  then  make 
a  similar  or  shorter  cut  across,  so  as  to  form  a  letter  T- 
Now  take  the  thin  end  of  the  handle  of  the  budding- 
knife  and  open  the  incision,  so  as  to  lift  up  the  bark 
slightly,  and  then  slide  in  the  bud  ;  cut  away  the  top 


of  it,  so  that  its  edge  exactly  meets  and  fits  into  the 
line  of  the  cross-cut  at  the  top.  It  must  fit  as  neatly 
as  if  it  belonged  to  the  place  it  occupies,  and  the 
opened  bark  at  the  sides  must  fit  over,  so  as  to  press 
the  bud  close  to  the  wood  of  the  stem  that  is  budded. 
The  next  and  last  operation  is  to  tie  it  up  tightly. 
"Worsted  matting,  or  strips  of  raffia  grass  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  last  be  used — and  it  is  now 
most  commonly  employed — place  the  middle  of  the 
strip  behind  the  shoot  at  the  bottom  of  the  incision, 
bring  the  ends  across,  and  then  proceed  back  and  fore 
to  bind  it,  taking  care  to  leave  the  bud  peeping  out, 
and  finish  off  half  an  inch  or  so  above  the  insertion, 
making  it  rather  tighter  there  ;  but  it  must  not  cut 
into  the  stem,  or  squeeze  the  bud  too  hard.  ” 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  perform  the  operation  at  first, 
but  if  the  operator  can  witness  the  process  being  done 
by  a  skilful  hand,  he  will  experience  little  difficulty 
in  doing  it  himself.  It  is  a  case  in  which  a  little 
practice  soon  makes  perfect. — JR.  JD. 

- *>3=<- - 

WOOD-BORING  INSECTS. 

Amongst  the  various  classes  of  insects  that  indirectly 
affect  man  must  be  placed  the  wood-borers.  In 
England,  the  injury  caused  by  them  is  not  so  great  as 
that  which  happens  in  some  parts  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  largest,  and  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  the 
English  wood-boring  insects  is  the  larva  of  the  Goat 
Moth  (Cossus  ligniperda).  The  full-grown  caterpillar 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  man’s  finger  :  it  is  of  mahogany 
colour,  and  emits  a  very  strong  odour,  whence  the 
English  name  of  the  moth.  The  caterpillar  also  dis¬ 
charges  a  peculiar  fluid,  which  serves  to  moisten  the 
wood.  The  larval  stage  lasts  three  years,  and  each 
winter  the  caterpillar  builds  a  cocoon  inside  its  burrow. 
It  chiefly  attacks  the  Willow,  perforating  it  in  every 
direction,  thus  causing  decay  to  set  in.  The  larvae 
may  also  be  found  on  the  Elm,  Ash,  and  the  Poplar. 

There  is  a  large  family  of  moths,  by  name  Sesiidce, 
all  wood-borers,  chiefly  inhabiting  Southern  Europe. 
One  English  species  is  well  known.  The  Hornet  Moth, 
Trochilium  apisformis,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
wasp  or  hornet.  The  larva  spends  its  life  in  the 
interior  of  the  Poplar,  inhabits  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  perforates  the  roots.  When  the  insect  is 
about  to  undergo  its  transformation,  the  caterpillar 
crawling  to  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  partly  projects 
itself,  so  that  the  perfect  insect  may  at  once  emerge 
into  the  air. 

Closely  allied  to  the  hornet  moth  is  the  Breeze  Fly 
Moth,  ZEgaria  asiliformis.  The  larva  inhabits  the 
Poplar.  The  Currant  Clear-wing  Moth,  Sesia  tipuli- 
formis,  spends  its  larval  stage  inside  the  shoots  of  the 
Currant  bushes,  feeding  op  the  pith.  The  moth  is 
common,  and  resembles  a  large  gnat. 

The  larvae  of  the  Wood  Leopard  Moth,  Zeuzera  aesculi, 
feeds  on  the  wood  of  various  trees,  chiefly  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Lime,  Chestnut,  and  Walnut.  The  caterpillar 
is  yellow  with  black  spots  ;  the  moth  is  not  one  of  our 
largest,  possessing  white  wings,  with  bluish  black 
spots.  These  insects  would  be  very  destructive  if  they 
were  only  more  common. 

The  next  wood-borer  is  the  larva  of  a  tiny  moth,  but 
a  great  pest  to  gardeners.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Waeberian  Tortrix  (Semasia  Waeberana).  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  inner  bark  of  the  Plum,  Apricot,  and 
Peach.  Another  small  moth,  Incurvaria  capitella,  one 
of  the  numerous  Tineidae,  passes  its  larval  stage  in  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Currant.  The  moth  is  common, 
appears  in  July,  and  has  pretty  purple  wings  with  three 
golden  spots  on  each. 

The  order  Hymenoptera  possesses  a  genus  which 
causes  great  destruction  in  some  districts.  This  is  the 
genus  Siricidae,  allied  to  the  Turnip  fly  (Athalia  centi- 
foliae)  and  the  Goosebery  Fly  (Nematus  grossularia). 

The  Siricidae  are  not  very  numerous  in  this  country, 
inhabiting  chiefly  the  Pine  forests  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  districts.  Sirex  gigas  and  S.  juvencus  are  the  best 
known  English  species.  The  perfect  female  possesses 
a  long  ovipositor,  with  its  end  formed  of  hard  chitine. 
With  this  formidable  instrument  the  female  pierces  the 
bark  of  living  trees  and  deposits  her  eggs.  The  eggs 
hatch  out  in  course  of  time,  young  caterpillars  appear, 
and  with  their  strong  and  peculiarly-shaped  jaws  at 
once  set  to  work  to  burrow  into  the  middle  of  the  tree. 
Here  they  reside  the  whole  time,  burrowing  about  in 
all  directions.  When  full  grown  the  larvae  spin  a 
silken  cocoon  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  then  under¬ 
go  their  final  transformation.  The  last  process  occupies 
about  a  month  in  summer,  but  if  late  in  the  season  the 
perfect  insect  does  not  appear  until  the  following 
spring.  In  some  districts  the  Siricidae  have  wrought 
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great  damage  among  the  Pine  plantations.  Sometimes 
these  insects  appear  in  vast  numbers  and  cause  great 
terror  among  the  inhabitants,  for  when  flying  they 
hum  like  a  large  bee.  The  Siricidae  turn  up  at  times  in 
the  most  unlikely  places  ;  wood  brought  from  abroad, 
and  used  in  dwelling  houses,  often  contains  their 
larvae. 

In  one  instance  several  specimens  of  Sirex  gigas  were 
seen  to  emerge  out  of  the  floor  boards  in  a  private 
house  ( Linncean  Transactions,  x.,  403).  Many 
other  cases  could  be  quoted  of  the  Siricidae  appearing 
in  large  numbers  out  of  newly  timbered  houses.  So 
hard  and  strong  are  the  mandibles  of  these  that  in¬ 
stances  are  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Learned 
Societies  of  France,  that  the  larvae  have  bored  their 
way  into  lead  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  Entomological  Society  of  France  received,  in 
1883,  a  sheet  of  lead,  which  once  formed  the  roof  of  a 
dwelling,  completely  bored  by  the  Siricidae,  whilst 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  their  imprisonment  in  the 
wooden  beams. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
vol.  i.,  there  is  recorded  an  instance  of  a  piece  of  Pine 
wood,  about  20  ft.  long,  so  bored  by  these  insects  that 
the  wood  was  only  fit  for  burning.  This  piece  was 
placed  in  an  out-house,  and  about  half-a-dozen  insects 
came  out  daily.  The  females  averaged  one  in  twelve 
for  the  first  six  weeks,  but  afterwards  became  more 
numerous,  and  continued  to  make  their  appearance 
until  the  end  of  November.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
females  alone  were  produced. 

The  vast  order  of  Coleoptera  possesses  numerous 
species  of  wood-boring  insects  of  all  sizes  and  de¬ 
scriptions  inhabiting  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Of  the  English  species,  the  Stag  Beetle  (Sucanus 
cervus)  is  the  largest  and  best  known.  The  larva 
spends  four  years  in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  causing 
great  destruction.  The  beetle  may .  be  seen  flying 
about  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  months.  The 
larva  of  Crypto  hynchus  Lapthi,  one  of  our  largest 
weevils,  is  very  destructive  to  the  wood  of  the  Willow. 
The  Capricorn  beetles  are  nearly  all  wood-borers.  The 
genus  Cerambyx,  noted  for  its  long  antennae,  spends 
the  larval  stage  boring  away  the  interior  of  various 
trees.  The  Musk  Beetle  is  the  commonest,  and  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  this  genus.  This  beetle 
has  a  peculiar  scent,  like  that  of  Boses,  it  also  produces 
a  sound,  when  touched,  not  unlike  the  screech  of  the 
bat. 

Tomicus  typographus  attacks  trees  in  vast  numbers  ; 
as  many  as  50,000  of  these  beetles  have  been  found  in 
one  tree.  The  family  Scolytidae  contains  a  vast  number 
of  beetles,  nearly  all  spending  their  larval  stage  in 
boring  between  the  wood  and  the  bark.  This  causes 
the  rain  to  soak  under  the  bark.  Decay  sets  in,  and 
the  tree  gradually  dies  away. — E.  T.  B. 

- - 

HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN 

FLOWER. 

The  Tulip  Tree. 

In  many  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera  almost  attains  the  dimensions  which 
it  does  in  its  native  habitats  in  North  America.  It 
seems  to  require  shelter,  however,  from  other  trees  to 
develop  its  noblest  proportions,  and  to  be  planted  in 
deep  soil,  these  conditions  being  fulfilled  in  many 
gardens  along  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  where  it 
delights  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  old  river  bed. 
In  a  low-lying  part  of  the  grounds  at  Chiswick  House, 
Chiswick,  near  the  pond,  we  noticed  the  other  day  a 
tall  straight-trunked  tree,  about  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  in 
height,  still  in  full  vigour,  and  covered  with  its  curious 
and  beautiful  flowers,  which  are  unfortunately  too  far 
above  the  eye  to  be  inspected.  They  have  not  inaptly 
been  compared  to  those  of  a  Tulip,  giving  rise  to  the 
specific  and  popular  name,  and  are  variegated  with 
yellow  and  orange  on  a  greenish  ground.  They  are 
favourites  for  decorative  purposes,  and  are  much  used 
in  some  establishments,  in  some  instances  in  conjunction 
with  white  Water  Lilies.  Although  it  flowers  so 
freely,  it  does  not  appear  to  produce  fertile  seeds  very 
often  in  this  country,  though  it  does  so  in  France.  In 
neither  case,  however,  do  the  seeds  vegetate  so  freely  as 
those  imported  from  America.  The  flowers,  like  many 
of  the  Magnolias  and  Michelias,  are  agreeably  fragrant. 
The  foliage  alone  makes  this  tree  a  grand  acquisition  to 
our  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  Common  Lime. 

At  the  present  time  the  Lime  trees  are  amongst  the 
chief  ornaments  in  woods,  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  or 
in  the  suburban  streets  and  squares  of  London. 


Nowhere  do  they  flower  to  greater  perfection  than  when 
planted  singly  or  in  lines  where  the  sun  and  air  have  full 
play  amongst  the  branches.  Under  these  conditions 
none  of  our  native  trees  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
bloom  at  this  season.  The  Limes  are  essentially  late- 
flowering  trees,  and  the  common  species,  Tilia  vulgaris, 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  T.  europaea  or  T.  intermedia, 
comes  into  bloom  when  T.  platopliyllos  is  about  past 
its  best.  As  a  town  tree  it  stands  the  smoke  very  well, 
but  loses  its  leaves  sometimes  by  the  first  week  in 
September  in  dry  situations,  as  is  very  evident  in  the 
streets  of  London.  It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with 
many  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  screen  between  the 
villa  gardens  and  the  public  highway ;  but  unfortunately, 
although  the  foliage  is  good,  it  seldom  flowers  in  those 
situations,  owing  to  the  severe  pruning  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  In  the  Marquis  of  Bute’s  grounds  at  Chiswick 
House,  are  some  magnificent  specimens  of  the  common 
Lime  about  100  ft.  high.  One  of  them  seems  to  have 
vied  with  a  giant  specimen  of  the  English  Elm  (Ulmus 
campestris)  as  to  which  would  overtop  the  other,  but 
still  the  Lime  is  the  tallest,  and  is  now  a  picture  of 
beauty,  laden  with  its  trusses  of  bracteate  flowers. 

The  Climbing  Hydrangea. 

Botanically  this  is  perhaps  best  known  as  Schizo- 
phragma  hydrangeoides,  less  frequently  as  Hydrangea 
scandens.  It  is  killed  during  severe  winters  in  some 
situations  even  when  planted  on  a  wall,  while  in  other 
cases  it  outlives  many  winters  and  attains  considerable 
size,  like  a  plant  on  the  herbaceous  ground  wall  at  Kew, 
with  an  eastern  aspect.  This  season  it  has  produced 
numerous  trusses  of  its  curiously  radiant  white  flowers 


Hollyhock  Fungus  :  Puccinea  malvacearum. 

that  have  lasted  many  weeks  in  good  condition, 
although  now  past  their  best.  When  in  perfection 
they  emit  a  distinct  and  agreeable  though  not  powerful 
odour,  especially  in  the  early  morning  when  moist  with 
dew. 

The  White-beam  leaved  Spiraea. 

The  size  attained  by  this  shrub,  and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  produced,  as  well  as  the  lateness  of  the  season 
when  it  comes  into  perfection,  should  be  sufficient 
recommendation  for  a  more  extended  cultivation  than 
it  enjoys  at  present.  It  is  the  Spiraea  discolor  ariaefolia 
of  botanists,  a  native  of  North-west  America,  and 
extremely  hardy,  perhaps,  in  any  county  of  the  British 
Islands.  In  good  soil  it  attains  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.,  producing  huge  terminal  panicles  of  small  white 
flowers  that  bend  down  the  stems  with  their  weight 
and  appear  like  a  white  cloud,  the  individuality  of  the 
flowers  being  lost  at  a  short  distance  off.  In  poor  soil 
or  exposed  windy  localities  the  stems  may  not  exceed 
4  ft.  or  5  ft.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  and 
hoary  beneath,  being  in  this  respect  likened  to  those 
of  Pyrus  aria  (the  White-beam).  It  is  now  very  gay  in 
the  shrubberies  of  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Douglas’  Spiraea. 

There  are  several  species  of  Spiraea  flowering  at  pre¬ 
sent,  with  spicately  panicled  inflorescences  of  rose  or 
pink  flowers  ;  but  the  two  that  are  most  liable  to  be 
confused  are  the  subject  of  this  note,  S.  Douglasii  and 
S.  tomentosa.  The  first-mentioned  is  the  tallest,  and 
has  oblong  leaves,  serrated  towards  the  apex,  and  densely 
felted  beneath  with  white  tomentum.  S.  tomentosa 
has  ovate  leaves,  and  densely  felted  beneath,  and  does 
not  exceed  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height,  while  the  other  is 
much  taller.  Both  have  terminal  panicles  of  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  are  now  in  fine  condition. 


HOLLYHOCK  DISEASE. 

Fortunately  for  gardeners  the  virulency  of  this 
disease  has  greatly  abated  or  almost  died  out  within 
the  last  few  years,  whereas  in  1873  and  1874  it  threat¬ 
ened  almost  to  exterminate  Hollyhocks  from  gardens. 
The  fungus  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  Chili, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Britain  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  but  however  that  may  be,  it  certainly 
attacks  several  other  members  of  the  Mallow  family, 
including  Malva  sylvestris,  growing  in  unfrequented 
spots  in  this  country  far  from  any  garden  from  whence 
the  spores  could  be  disseminated.  It  most  commonly 
commences  the  attack  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  although  not  strictly  confined  to  them,  and  in 
its  march  of  progress  destroys  not  only  the  foliage 
when  very  virulent,  but  attacks  the  green  unripe  fruit, 
in  which  it  takes  up  its  quarters  and  gets  disseminated 
to  the  seed  bed,  and  so  renews  its  career  on  the 
seedlings.  Plants  affected  by  it  appear  covered  more 
or  less  with  reddish  brown  spots,  which  grow  darker 
as  they  tend  towards  the  hibernating  stage.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  the  Puccinia  malvacearum 
of  botanists,  and  the  Puccinia  stage  in  its  life  cycle  is 
the  only  one  at  present  known  to  science.  Leaves, 
stems,  or  fruits  that  are  affected  by  it  should  be 
completely  cut  away,  and  burned  as  soon  as  they 
exhibit  signs  of  the  mischief.  A  careful  observer  can 
easily  detect  this  disease  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  effect  its  destruction. 
- - 

ANTIQUITY  OF  VEGETATION— IV. 

Cainozoic  or  Tertiary  flora. 

The  flora  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  becomes  extremely 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  day  in  some  part  of  the  world  or  other  ;  and 
in  the  lowest  strata  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
in  Britain  bespeak  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  climate. 
On  these  grounds  it  has  been  reckoned  from  astro¬ 
nomical  calculations  that  this  period  commenced  about 
2,460,000  or  2,620,000  years  ago.  In  the  London  Clay 
(Eocene)  at  Sheppey  a  most  remarkable  collection  of 
tropical  fossil  fruits  have  been  found,  representing 
Palms  and  Leguminosae.  Many  of  the  Palms  appear 
identical  with  existing  species  ;  while  of  the  Pea  family 
about  forty  distinct  kinds  have  been  recognised,  allied  to 
the  Acacias  and  Mimosa.  The  London  clay  was  a  marine 
deposit  brought  down  by  a  large  river.  In  the  lower 
Bagshot  beds  of  Bournemouth,  Palms  and  Maples  have 
been  found,  as  well  as  Mammoth  Trees  (Sequoia), 
Eucalyptus,  Alder,  Plane,  Poplar,  Elm,  Auracaria  and 
Ferns.  In  strata  of  the  same  age  at  Alum  Bay  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  Pea  family  is  richly  represented  by  Caesal- 
pinias,  tall  Fig  trees,  Fig-Sycamores,  Aralia  and  others 
representing  types  of  vegetation  now  existing  in  India 
or  Australia.  The  Bovey  Tracey  beds  in  Devonshire, 
particularly  the  brown  coal  or  lignites,  are  rich  in  the 
remains  of  a  giant  Conifer  (Sequoia  Coutsiae),  like  the 
Mammoth  Tree  of  California,  also  Cinnamons,  Ever¬ 
green  Oaks,  Evergreen  Figs,  Palms  and  Laurels. 
Vines  festooned  the  forest  trees,  while  Water  Lilies 
floated  on  the  old  Lake  in  which  the  fossils  were 
deposited. 

At  the  very  base  of  the  Tertiary  or  even  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  beds  of  the  United  States  we  have  evidence 
of  a  rich  flora  of  an  advanced  kind,  containing  Planes, 
some  of  them  with  leaves  a  foot  in  diameter,  Catalpas, 
Horse-Chestnuts,  Water-Chestnuts  (Trapa),  and  the 
delicate-leaved  Davallia  tenuifolia.  The  latter  no 
longer  grows  in  America,  but  still  exists  on  the 
mountains  of  Asia,  showing  that  fragile  plants  may  be 
more  ancient  than  the  mountains  on  which  they  grow. 

Beds  of  Miocene  age  in  Switzerland,  in  one  locality 
alone,  have  yielded  900  species,  affording  abundant 
evidence  of  an  exceedingly  rich  flora.  An  important 
and  interesting  feature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  period 
is  the  occurrence  in  abundance  of  Gamopetalous 
Dicotyledons  and  of  insects  in  beds  on  the  Bhine.  On 
the  whole,  the  flora  resembles  that  now  existing  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  America  and  Japan.  Beds  of 
the  same  formation  in  Greenland  contain  numerous 
plant  remains  that  have  been  declared  identical  with 
those  cf  Central  Europe,  showing  at  that  time  evidence 
of  a  sub-tropical  climate.  Besides  a  host  of  trees  of 
well-known  genera,  several  Gamopetalous  Dicotyledons 
occur,  such  as  Viburnum  and  Andromeda,  together 
with  the  large-flowered  Magnolias,  giving  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  plants  of  this  period  originated  in 
Greenland  and  migrated  southwards  through  America, 
Asia  and  Europe. 

In  the  Pliocene  Beds  of  Europe  we  have  a  most 
varied  and  interesting  flora,  including  Ginkgo,  Sedges, 
Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar),  Bobinia,  Honey  Locust 
(Liriodendron),  Dogwood  (Cornus),  Myrtles,  members 
of  the  Apple  Family,  Limes,  Magnolias,  Oak,  and 
Maple,  most  of  which  exist  in  America,  Japan,  or  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  at  the  present  day. — J.  F. 
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GardeningNotes  from  Ireland. 


The  Strabane  Show. 

In  a  former  communication  to  The  Gardening 
"World  I  alluded  to  the  anticipated  success  of  this 
show,  which  came  off  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst.,  and 
to  the  good  work  the  committee  was  doing  in  affording 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  thousands  of  people,  whose 
varied  tastes  it  has  managed  so  well  to  meet,  and  whose 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  to  do  so  is  well  attested  by 
the  yearly  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  and  exhibitors. 
The  various  attractions  of  the  show  were  made  up  of 
household  and  other  industries,  dogs,  bees,  poultry, 
cage  birds,  pigeons,  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  exhibits.  As,  however,  my  business  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  flowers  and  fruits,  I  shall  as  briefly  as 
possible  note  some  of  these.  The  show  of  flowers  was 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  yet  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  managing  committee,  many  of  the 
stands,  especially  the  Roses,  being  of  very  superior 
merit. 

Plants  for  Effect. 

Plants  grouped  for  effect  were  exhibited  on  tables, 
making  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  show,  and  in 
some  cases  were  well  and-  tastefully  arranged.  One  of 
these  tables  was  very  much  admired  by  the  visitors. 
The  decorative  plants  consisted  of  Orchids,  Gloxinias, 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  other  stove  plants  having 
ornamental  foliage.  The  whole  was  well  and  effectively 
arranged  by  Mr.  Dickson.  In  this  department  also 
Mr.  John  Herdman  was  awarded  a  prize  for  a  fine  group 
composed  of  Begonias,  Palms,  and  other  fine-foliaged 
stove  plants. 

Table  Decorations. 

V\  HAT  has  long  ago  failed  to  be  a  matter  for  com¬ 
petition  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  was  here  shown  to  immense 
advantage — I  alluae  to  dinner  table  decoration.  The 
competition  showed  life  and  energy,  five  tables  having 
been  entered  in  this  attractive  and  decidedly  popular 
department  oi  the  show.  Great  taste  and  ingenuity 
were  exercised  by  the  various  fair  competitors  in 
arranging  and  harmonising  the  many  things  brought 
into  requisition  to  gam  the  best  effect  possible,  for 
not  only  were  plants  such  as  Ferns,  &c.,  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  in  some  cases  coloured  ribbons,  plush, 
and  glass  gave  a  very  good  tone  to  the  whole  exhibit. 
The  judges  must  have  had  no  ordinary  difficulty  in 
awarding  the  prizes,  which  ultimately  fell  first  to 
the  Misses  Colquhoun,  second  to  Mrs.  Boyd  of  Lifford, 
and  third  to  Miss  Evelyn  Herdman.  In  connection 
with  this,  prizes  were  also  awarded  for  a  single  epergne 
of  flowers  for  table  or  dining-room  decoration,  the  prize 
winners  being  Miss  Amy  Greer,  Camus,  Strabane, 
first,  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  Miss  0.  N.  Colquhoun, 
being  equal  seconds. 

Bouquets 

ere  shown  in  great  abundance,  and  comprised  hand, 
bridal,  buttonhole,  wild  flowers,  and  others  made  up 
of  a  variety  of  choice  flowers.  Hand  bouquets  were 
very  well  done,  and  the  number  and  variety  may  be 
guessed  at,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  nearly  all  classes 
four  prizes  were  given.  For  the  best  hand  bouquet, 
Mr.  John  Herdman  and  Miss  Humphreys  were  equal, 
and  for  a  bridal  bouquet  Mr.  John  Herdman  was  first! 
The  contest  in  bouquets  of  wild  flowers  lay  between 
children  ;  it  was  a  very  interesting  competition  indeed, 
and  shows  how  desirous  the  managers  of  the  Strabane 
Show  are  to  include  all  classes  of  the  community  in  so 
praiseworthy  an  emulation.  The  usual  routine  was 
departed  from  in  disposing  of  the  large  collection  of 
bouquets,  by  selling  them  all  off  by  auction  during  the 
holding  of  the  show,  and  some  good  prices  were 
obtained. 

Cut  Flowers.  Private  Growers. 

For  twelve  Roses  Mr.  James  Alexander,  Sandville,  was 
first,  Mr.  E.  T.  Herdman  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Ardcoon 
House,  Strabane,  being  second  and  third  in  the  order 
named.  For  six  Roses  Mr.  Alexander  was  again  first, 
Miss  Barbara  ~\\  ilsoD,  Greenfield,  Strabane,  second, 
and  Mr.  Herdman,  third.  Cut  blooms  in  the  classes 
for  Pansies,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Asters,  Stocks, 
Marigolds,  trusses  of  hardy  annuals,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  as  also  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  were  well 
contested,  and  brought  out  a  goodly  number  of 
competitors. 

Roses. 

In  the  classes  for  Roses  the  stands  exhibited  were  very 
fine,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  during  the  two  days 
of  the  exhibition  such  crowds  of  visitors  found  their 


way  to  the  Rose  stands.  For  a  stand  of  single  blooms 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  were 
first;  Messrs.  S.  M.  McGredy  &  Son,  Portadown,  second, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont,  Belfast,  third.  In 
this  class  the  exhibits  were  all  fine,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion,  therefore,  very  close.  For  a  stand  of  twenty-four 
varieties,  three  Roses  of  each,  Messrs.  Dickson,  New- 
townards,  were  again  first;  and  Messrs.  McGredy,  second. 

Pansies  and  Pelargoniums. 

The  collections  of  Pansies  were  very  good,  and  Mr.  "VV. 
B.  Orr,  Abercorn  Road,  Belfast,  won  his  first  well  ; 
Messrs.  McGredy  &  Son  being  a  good  second.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  cut  blooms  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Orr  could  hardly  be  exceeded  in  growth 
and  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  I  think  the  staging  of  a 
better  lot  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  indeed  ;  at  all 
events  both  judges  and  visitors  accorded  Mr.  Orr’s 
collection  an  amount  of  'well-merited  praise.  A  some¬ 
what  new  feature  in  the  exhibition  of  cut  flowers  was 
showing  them  in  bunches,  and  for  collections  of  these, 
classes  were  opened  for  greenhouse,  herbaceous,  and 
hardy  annuals,  both  for  private  growers  and  nursery¬ 
men.  For  greenhouse  assorted  cut  blooms,  Mr.  H. 
Dickson  was  first,  and  for  herbaceous  and  hardy 
annuals,  Mr.  W.  B.  Orr  was  first. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

These  were  fairly  represented,  and  although  small 
lots  were  the  rule  in  each  of  the  classes,  yet  the  com¬ 
petition  was  so  keen  that  there  was  a  very  good  general 
display.  The  chief  honours  for  white  and  black  Grapes 
were  divided  between  Dr.  Britton  and  Mr.  Robert 
Corscaden,  Boom  Hall,  Londonderry,  the  former 
taking  two  firsts.  It  is  not  needful  that  I  should  par¬ 
ticularise  the  other  classes  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It 
will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  say  that  taking  into 
consideration  that  the  horticultural  exhibition  at 
Strabane  was  only  one  among  numerous  other  displays 
of  a  totally  different  nature,  it  may  well  be  conceded 
that  every  credit  is  due  to  those  to  whom  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  horticultural  portion  of  the  show  was 
deputed.  The  judges  of  plants  and  flowers  were  Mr. 
F.  M.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  and 
Mr.  John  Olphert,  Fahan  ;  and  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
Mr.  A.  Dickson,  Baronscourt,  and  Mr.  James  Alexander, 
Sandville. 

Orchids  in  Flower  in  Glasnevin. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  visit  to  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens 
fails  to  bring  under  one’s  notice  something  worth 
remarking  on.  This  is  specially  the  case  as  regards 
Orchids,  and  not  having  hitherto  had  the  good  fortune 
of  seeing  Cattleya  gigas  in  flower,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
it  on  the  occasion  of  a  late  visit.  There  were  a  couple 
of  plants  in  flower,  two  blooms  on  one  plant  and  one 
on  another,  but  the  great  size  of  the  flowers  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  fewness  of  the  blooms.  There  was 
also  a  nice  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  in  flower,  and 
others  of  the  pretty  little  Cypripedium  niveum.  There 
was  also  a  fine  well-grown  lot  of  Disa  grandiflora, 
most  of  them  with  three  or  four  flower  stems,  the  tops 
beginning  to  develop  their  very  showy  flowers. 
Begonias. 

A  good  stock  of  these  appears  to  be  receiving  some 
attention  for  cool  house  decoration,  and  mixed  as  they 
were  here,  with  some  splendid  trussed  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  the  effect  was  very  good.  Among  the 
Begonias,  I  noticed  some  really  fine  doubles.  These 
were  Eugene  Boissy,  Madame  Arnoult,  Fanny  Catlin, 
La  Cygne,  and  Mrs.  Brumring,  the  latter,  for  a  double, 
being  extremely  floriferous. 

Viburnum  macrocefhalum. 

"Where  this  can  be  got  to  succeed,  it  is  a  really  fine 
flowering  shrub.  I  have  been  looking  at  a  plant  of  it 
now  for  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  it  has  main¬ 
tained  a  continuous  bloom  for  that  time.  It  is  about 
4  ft.  high,  has  a  partly  southern  exposure,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  wall,  and  to  all  appearance  will  continue  to 
give  more  flowers  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

Rose  Shows. 

The  Bray  Rose  show  comes  off  this  week,  but  too  late 
for  a  report  in  your  present  issue.  I  hope,  however,  to 
be  able  to  send  you  a  full  one  for  next  week.  Besides 
some  county  Dublin  and  local  Rose  growers,  the 
northern  nurserymen  are  expected  to  be  in  force.  It 
will  be  their  first  appearance  in  or  near  Dublin  this 
year.  I  do  not  hear  anything  regarding  the  intentions 
of  southern  Rose  growers.  At  the  Waterford  Rose 
show,  on  the  19th  inst.,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Richard 
Hartland,  of  the  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  took  six  first 
prizes  for  Roses  and  Begonias. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Thb  growth  of  Chrysanthemums,  both  in  pots  and 
planted  out,  is  very  remarkable  this  year.  Most  growers 


say  they  never  had  them  so  forward,  or  making  such 
robust  growth  so  early  in  the  season,  so  that  it  is  likely 
many  intending  exhibitors  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
saving  their  best  flowers  for  show  purposes.  -Japanese 
varieties  are  making  strong  vigorous  growth,  and  I 
have  seen  some  of  these  which  were  put  out  of  4-in. 
pots  on  walls  and  beds  in  April  last,  are  now  4  ft.  high, 
and  commencing  the  formation  of  flower  buds.  So  far 
I  hear  no  talk  of  mildew,  and  the  fine  strong  healthy 
character  of  the  plants  generally,  is  an  indication  of  a 
large  harvest  of  these  very  popular  flowers.  This 
state  of  things  regarding  Chrysanthemums,  is  of  course 
owing  to  the  great  amount  of  moisture  they  have  been 
favoured  with,  and  where  the  cultural  conditions  were 
of  the  right  sort.  All  outdoor  cultivation  has  been 
affected  by  it,  and  I  notice  that 

Bedding  Begonias 

Have  been  immense  gainers  by  the  wet  weather,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  hard  time  they  had  with  a 
low  temperature  and  an  east  wind  after  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  outdoor  quarters.  Every  place  where  I 
have  seen  them  bedded  out  this  season  they  are  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  growers.  Doubles  do  not  appear 
to  be  much  patronised  for  outdoor  work,  and  this  I 
find  is  due  to  a  suspicion  that  they  would  not  do  well. 
To  this  I  answer,  try  them.  I  remember  some  years 
ago  to  have  seen  doubles  grown  out  to  great  perfection 
in  a  southern  county  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  impressed 
with  the  idea  that,  under  any  system  of  cultivation,  I 
have  never  seen  finer  than  those. 

The  Potato  Disease  in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  reported  from  one  of  the  southern  counties 
of  Ireland  that  the  Potato  disease  has  been  noticed 
during  the  past  week  as  appearing  on  some  crops  of 
Potatos.  It  has  been  feared  for  some  time  past  by 
many  persons  that  all  the  atmospheric  conditions  for 
generating  the  disease  have  been  present,  and  that  when 
a  certain  stage  of  growth  of  the  tubers  was  reached  it 
was  certain  to  show  itself.  This  it  has  done  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  growth  is  the  most  forward, 
and  nothing  can  stay  its  rapid  development  to  other 
parts  unless  we  are  soon  favoured  with  warm,  dry  and 
bright  weather.  The  present  appearance  of  the  crops 
throughout  the  country  is  remarkably  strong  and 
healthy,  and  given  the  month  of  August  dry  and  warm, 
a  most  bountiful  return  may  be  counted  upon.  —  W.  D. 
- - 

THE  CINERARIA. 

Among  the  numerous  readers  of  your  valuable  paper 
are  many  amateurs,  who  are  constantly  in  need  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how,  when  and  what  to  grow  to  make 
beautiful  their  homes  ;  and  as  it  is  our  duty  to  spread 
abroad  the  love  of  flowers,  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
give  some  little  information  as  to  how  to  grow  these 
same  flowers.  Having  therefore  this  object  in  view,  I 
purpose  in  the  present  article  to  say  a  little  about  the 
cultivation  of  the  Cineraria,  it  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  florists’  flowers,  which  will  ever  keep  it  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  flower-loving  public. 

The  present  time  is  a  good  one  for  sowing  seed  ;  it  is 
by  no  means  too  late.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  or 
pots  in  nice  light  soil,  and  a  little  sprinkled  over.  It 
is  then  the  best  plan  to  cover  the  pan  completely  with 
a  slate  or  glass,  as  they  will  germinate  much  better  in 
total  darkness.  "When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  thumb 
pots  in  rather  rough  soil  ;  they  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  close  frame  and  sprinkled  overhead  in  nice  weather 
until  established.  As  soon  as  they  require  potting  it 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  on  no  account  let  them  get 
starved.  Perhaps  the  most  essential  requirement  is  to 
procure  a  compost  that  will  grow  the  plants  well  :  I 
can  recommend  the  following  as  suitable,  namely,  two 
parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf-soil,  and  about  one 
half  part  of  cow  manure,  and  one  half  part  of  silver 
sand.  The  whole  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  together, 
and  on  no  account  must  it  be  sifted.  Six  or  seven-inch 
pots  will  be  quite  large  enough  in  which  to  flower  them. 
Give  as  much  air  as  possible  while  growing,  and  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  aphides,  fumigate  at  once,  or 
all  your  time  will  have  been  wasted.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool  greenhouse.  Named 
sorts  are  now  seldom  grown  except  by  specialists,  but  I 
would  recommend  my  readers  to  get  their  seed  from 
a  good  firm,  whose  stock  can  be  relied  upon,  as 
unless  good  seed  is  obtained  it  is  useless  to  expect 
good  plants.  If  mildew  affects  the  plants  they  should 
be  dusted  with  sulphur  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf. 
Dampness  is  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  and 
should  be  guarded  against.  It  will  be  better  to  shade 
the.  plants  from  strong  sunlight,  and  if  these  few 
simple  directions  are  followed  out,  a  handsome  show  of 
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flowers  may  be  confidently  expected,  which  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  grower,  and  may  be  shown  with  some 
degree  of  pride  to  one’s  own  particular  friends. 

I  may  allude,  in  conclusion,  to  an  erroneous  idea 
that  prevails  among  amateurs  that  the  Cineraria  is 
difficult  to  grow  ;  it  is  by  no  means  so,  being  no  more 
difficult  of  culture,  and  perhaps  less  so,  than  other 
florists’  flowers.  The  two  chief  points  to  remember  are, 
to  keep  them  from  damp  and  never  to  let  them  starve. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  given  with  great  advantage. — 
Walter  C.  Gunthorpe,  Priory  Lodge  Gardens,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.  W. 

- - 

ABBEY  PARK,  LEICESTER. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leicester  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  park,  for  it  ranks  amongst  the  best  kept 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  just  over  six  years  since 
this  lovely  spot  was  opened  by  His  Loyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  "Wales,  who  was  accompanied  by  Her  Loyal 
Highness  the  Princess,  and  the  day  will  ever  be  re¬ 
membered  as  a  red-letter  day  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  in  so  few  years  the  park 
could  be  made  to  look  so  thoroughly  well  established. 

It  is  about  seventy  acres  in  extent ;  the  lake  is  about 
three  acres,  and  well  stocked  with  water  fowl.  There 
are  bowling  greens,  tennis  courts  and  archery  grounds, 
&c.,  all  made  in  the  best  practical  manner.  The  park 
is  also  provided  with  plenty  of  seats  and  good  shelters, 
and  a  new  double  span-roofed  house  was  erected  last 
season,  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  where  a  grand  show  of 
Chrysanthemums  is  held  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December.  Last  year  over  32,000  people  passed 
through  this  building  to  see  the  grand  display  provided 
for  them  free  of  any  expense  whatever.  Just  now  the 
house  is  occupied  with  a  collection  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  the  roof  being  beautifully  festooned 
with  Tacsonia,  Passiflora  and  Cobiea  scandens  variegata 
at  intervals  and  at  equal  distances,  planted  so  as  to 
imitate  columns  ;  Eucalyptus  and  Abutilon  niveum 
maculatum  are  planted  alternately,  and  give  the  house 
a  splendidly  finished  appearance.  A  new  feature  is  in 
course  of  being  made  in  the  shape  of  a  Botanical 
Garden,  where  officinal  and  medicinal  plants  are  to  be 
grown  for  the  medical  student’s  use.  This  is  situated 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  park,  and  when  complete 
will  form  an  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  feature. 

Near  here  are  the  glass  houses  where  the  propagating 
and  storing  of  the  bedding  plants  take  place.  I  noticed 
here  also  about  2,000  finely  grown  healthy  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  which  promise  well,  and  will  occupy  the 
house  previously  alluded  to  at  the  proper  time.  The 
park  is  just  now  in  splendid  condition,  and  only 
requires  warm,  sunny  weather  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
The  roads  and  walks  are  well  kept  ;  the  grounds  and 
various  beds  are  well  planted.  All  lovers  of  horticul¬ 
ture  in  this  neighbourhood  should  not  fail  to  pay  a 
visit  to  this  place  ;  I  will  guarantee  they  are  agreeably 
surprised.  Everything  has  been  well  studied  ;  every 
style  of  flower  gardening  is  represented,  and  such  a 
treat  as  these  gardens  afford  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Carpet  bedding  is  a  grand  feature,  and  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  most  practical  manner  in  front  of  the 
English  Oak,  planted  by  H.L.H.  the  Prince  of  "Wales 
on  the  occasion  of  his  opening  the  park.  The  design 
is  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers,  with  monogram.  It  is 
a  splendid  design,  and  only  requires  bright  sunshine 
to  bring  out  the  colours  of  the  plants  used.  Sub¬ 
tropical  gardening  also  finds  a  suitable  situation,  where 
grand  beds  are  well  filled  with  Draerenas,  Phormium, 
Palms,  Yuccas,  Acacias,  Ficus,  Eurya,  Eucalyptus, 
&c.,  their  fine  appearance  contrasting  splendidly 
with  the  other  styles.  A  bed  surrounding  these  sub¬ 
tropical  beds,  180  ft.  long  by  8  ft.  wide,  is  very 
attractive.  Giant  Hemp  (Cannabis  sativa  gigantea) 
is  in  the  background,  the  remaining  portion  being 
filled  with  Zea,  Nicotiana,  Melianthus,  .Salvias, 
Solanums,  Liliums,  and  tuberous  Begonias,  a  grand 
and  imposing  feature.  Another  bed  will  be  found 
devoted  to  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mexico 
and  the  Brazils,  with  such  curiosities  as  Opuntia, 
Echeverias,  Agaves,  Cacti,  Sempervivums,  Eochea, 
Kleinias,  Stapelias,  Yuccas,  and  Crassulas,  most  of  them 
being  represented  by  numerous  varieties.  They  attract 
the  attention  of  the  general  public,  who  gaze  upon 
them  with  astonishment  and  wonder. 

Ordinary  bedding  is  carried  out  in  a  very  extensive 
and  creditable  manner.  Around  the  pavilion  about 
two  acres  are  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  a  glorious 
sight  presents  itself.  The  blending  of  colours  has  been 
a  great  study  with  the  curator,  and  he  can  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  his  taste.  The  beds  are  well  filled 
with  Pelargoniums,  Ageratums,  Violas,  Iresine,  Coleus, 


good  beds  of  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Verbenas,  &c.  The 
favourite  Pelargoniums  seem  to  be  Henry  Jacoby,  West 
Brighton  Gem,  and  Olive  Car.  One  bed  was  par¬ 
ticularly  striking,  the  groundwork  consisting  of 
Dactylis  glomerata,  variegated  ;  Olive  Car  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  the  best  pink ;  Viola  Countess  of  Kintore, 
purple,  edged  with  Saxifraga  ;  Viola,  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  as  a  white  is  also  used  very  extensively. 
Around  the  pavilion  is  a  chain  pattern  border  100  yards 
long,  and  is  planted  with  a  fine  design  suitable  for 
the  position  and  purpose. 

To  the  east  of  this  flower  garden  is  a  large  angular¬ 
shaped  bed,  raised  and  planted  amongst  rocks,  with 
Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  intermixed  with  summer¬ 
flowering  bulbs  ;  a  grand,  distinct,  and  imposing  feature. 
All  the  borders  and  shrubberies  are  well  planted  with 
Anemones,  Liliums,  Delphinium,  Phloxes,  Antir- 
hinums,  Pyrethrums,  Potentillas,  &c.,  and  showy 
annuals  meet  the  eye  in  every  corner  where  room  can 
be  found  to  make  them  look  attractive.  Here  and  there 
one  comes  upon  beds  of  Poppies,  the  white,  yellow,  and 
bright  scarlet  Mikado,  which  are  very  showy.  Beds  of 
dwarf  Dahlias— Fire  King,  edged  with  white  pompon- 
are  good.  Then  there  is  a  Lose  garden,  where  a  very 
choice  selection  of  hybrid  perpetuals  and  Teas  are 
grown,  all  legibly  named.  This  is  also  a  good  feature, 
as  the  public  can  take  a  list  of  anything  they  fancy 
without  further  trouble. 

The  beds  and  borders  contain  a  choice  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  here  and  there  one  meets  with 
good  specimen  ornamental  trees,  &c.,  which  are  growing 
luxuriantly.  The  Corporation  of  Leicester  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  grand  park.  The  in¬ 
habitants  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  being  able  to  enjoy 
so  lovely  a  spot,  and  should  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  protect  it  from  damage  of  any  description.  All 
visitors  to  the  town  interested  in  such  matters  will  do 
well  to  pay  this  place  a  visit,  where  they  will  find 
gardening  in  its  various  branches  carried  out  in  a  most 
scientific  and  practical  manner  by  Mr.  John  Burns,  the 
able  and  courteous  superintendent.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  say  that  a  grand  flower  show  will  be  held 
in  the  grounds  on  Tuesday,  August  7tli — a  feature 
only  established  two  years  ago,  and  which  has  met 
with  that  success  it  so  richly  deserves.  A  liberal 
schedule  has  been  distributed,  and  all  that  is  wanted 
to  make  it  a  success  is  fine  weather,  which  I  trust 
it  will  be  favoured  with. — Rusticus . 

- - 

otes  from  Scotland. 


Foxgloves. — One  is  ready  to  think  that  little  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  common  plant  as  the  Fox¬ 
glove.  It  would,  however,  be  very  unfortunate  for 
many  sufferers  among  our  race  did  not  such  a  plant 
exist,  as  its  medicinal  virtues  are  so  widely  recognised 
and  extensively  used.  Like  most  virulent  poisons 
used  in  the  medical  repertory,  it  is  potent  and  decisive 
as  a  regulator  of  the  circulating  functions.  Though 
medicinal  plants  have  been  a  favourite  study  of  ours 
since  earliest  recollections,  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  tinctures,  balms,  cordials,  &c.,  at 
present,  but  think  we  shall  not  be  transgressing  on 
space  set  apart  for  horticultural  lore  if  we  make  some 
allusion  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  many  of  our 
border  plants  well  known  and  extensively  manipulated 
in  laboratories.  Looking  over  the  various  classes  of 
herbaceous  plants,  many  of  the  valuable  medicinal 
species  are  also  prominent  as  leaders  among  attractive 
flowering  subjects,  while  Aconitums,  Delphiniums, 
and  hosts  of  this  class,  are  towering  high  above  our 
heads.  The  highest  and  most  attractive  of  all  is  the 
Foxglove  of  many  colours,  pure  white  and  deep  crimson 
being  the  most  beautiful.  Of  late  years  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  hybridising  the  Digitalis,  and 
the  varieties  (some  very  distinct)  are  numerous — 
spotted,  pink,  red,  rose,  &c.  When  they  are  grown  in 
deep  rich  soil,  with  free  exposure,  their  appearance  is 
most  striking.  We  have  no  herbaceous  plants  at 
present  in  a  good  collection  which  command  the 
attention  of  visitors  like  the  Foxglove.  Quantities 
raised  from  seed  two  years  ago  were  planted  in  open 
places  among  clumps  of  shrubs,  and  while  the  former 
have  been  gay  with  flowering  kinds,  the  Foxgloves  are 
now  the  chiefs  in  the  situation.  Probably  the  most 
pleasing  combination  with  these  plants  wre  remember 
was  a  large  space  where  Ferns  grew  luxuriantly,  and 
the  Foxgloves  established  themselves  among  them,  and 
formed  a  beautiful  picture. — Caledonian. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — It  is  often  the 
practice  to  sow  these  during  spring,  and  in  the  follow¬ 


ing  season  to  have  a  good  early  blcom,  but  of  short 
duration,  and  then  finished  with.  For  decorating  show 
houses,  however,  few  plants  are  more  attractive  than 
Calceolarias.  There  are  now  many  colours  (if  not  finer 
formed  flowers)  which  have  come  to  light  of  late  years 
than  were  common  years  ago.  By  sowing  seed  now  or 
later,  keeping  it  in  cool  shady  quarters,  just  barely 
covered  with  fine  soil,  and  protected  from  slugs,  one 
may  have  flowering  plants  for  some  months  in  the 
summer  season  to  their  heart’s  content.  What  is 
generally  so  ruinous  to  all  classes  of  Calceolarias  is  the 
attempt  sometimes  made  to  force  them  into  growth,  or 
hasten  the  flowering  period.  Such  mistakes  are 
attended  with  consequent  evils  of  flabby  foliage, 
abundance  of  insects,  and  weakly  flowering  stems. 
The  present  season  being  cool  and  very  cloudy  (in 
northern  parts  at  least),  seems  to  suit  the  blooming  of 
Calceolarias  better  than  we  ever  remember.  The 
shrubby  kinds  lifted  from  flower  borders  last  autumn 
were  potted  and  grown  on  coolly,  and  afterwards 
shifted  into  10-in.  and  12-in.  pots  when  the  flower- 
stems  were  showing.  They  are  now  a  gay  lot,  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  having  bloomed  long,  and  are  still 
at  their  best.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  such  flowers 
are  vulgar  in  show  houses.  Notwithstanding  these 
opinions  they  have  many  admirers,  and  among  crowds 
of  foliaged  plants  and  others  with  graceful  flowers, 
Calceolarias  do  good  service. 

Vegetable  Notes. — Topping  Peas. — The  Pea 
crop,  though  late,  in  northern  parts  has  done  better 
than  last  year.  Abundance  of  rain  has  caused  gross 
growth,  and  some  kinds  (less  fruitful  than  others)  are 
growing  more  to  foliage  than  fruit.  Those  recommended 
in  catalogues  as  being  4  ft.  high  are  getting  nearer  to 
6  ft.  ;  timely  topping  the  stems  and  keeping  them  at 
a  medium  height  helps  them  to  pod  more  freely.  On 
poor  sandy  soil  there  is  little  danger  of  too  gross 
growth,  and  manure  of  a  rich  and  soluble  nature  may 

O  ’ 

be  pointed  into  the  surface,  to  be  washed  down  by  rain 
should  showery  weather  continue.  In  its  absence 
soft  water  in  liberal  soakings  should  be  given,  surface 
watering,  as  often  practised  by  non-practical  men, 
doing  much  more  harm  than  good.  A  close-packed 
surface  of  soil  is  ruinous  to  Peas,  being  productive  of 
mildew,  and  when  stems  get  encased  tightly  in  soil  so 
that  the  sap  cannot  rise  freely,  a  collapse  of  the  Pea 
crop  sooii  comes  to  pass.  Eeverting  to  topping,  we 
once  sent  a  man  to  top  Peas,  but  to  do  his  work 
neatly  and  expeditiously  he  used  hedge  shears,  cutting 
all  growth  off  outside  the  stakes.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  dry,  which  induced  us  to  mulch  heavily  and 
water  freely.  The  shorn  stems  soon  broke  out  into 
free  growth,  and  we  never  remember  having  Peas  so 
late  in  the  season,  and  so  abundant.  Though  good 
came  out  of  evil,  we  should  be  sorry  to  recommend  the 
experiment.  Sweet  Peas,  to  prolong  the  flowering 
period,  we  top  somewhat  severely,  and  give  water 
ad  lib. 

Lettuce. — "We  have  before  referred  to  the  excellence 
of  Bath  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  as  a  hardy  kind  for  winter 
and  spring,  but  really,  as  an  “all  the  year  round” 
kind,  it  is  of  great  value,  and  never  did  we  have  this 
good  old  sort  more  valuable  than  during  the  present 
season,  for  three  successive  sowings  from  this  time  last 
year  and  onward  have  kept  us  well  supplied  up  to 
the  present.  They  are  among  the  last  to  go  to  seed, 
blanch  as  white  as  well-grown  Endive,  are  crisp  in 
substance,  and  of  a  nutty  pleasant  flavour.  Abundance 
of  thoroughly-rotted  manure  is  the  chief  agent  in 
growing  tender  and  useful  Lettuce.  While  the  all 
the  year  round  ”  Imperial  Cos,  Paris  V  hite  and  other 
favourites  are  at  their  best  Brown  Cos  holds  its  own. 

Spinach  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  winter 
crops  but  the  sowings  may  be  lost  soon  after  the  seed 
has  vegetated  through  the  destructive  grub.  To  keep 
clear  of  this  evil  we  trench  deeply  (smothering  all 
larvae),  tread  the  soil  firmly,  and  when  the  seed  is 
covered  the  rows  are  strewed  with  fine  ashes  mixed 
with  soot.  The  position  should  be  free  from  damp, 
and  rank  manure  near  the  surface  should  be  avoided. 
Spinach  placed  out  with  a  few  inches  between  the 
plants  becomes  sturdy,  and  stands  severe  weather 
better  than  the  seedlings.  We  have  often  planted  it  on 
unbroken  ground,  from  which  Onions,  Strawberries 
and  other  crops  have  been  taken,  with  the.  best  results  ; 
but  in  damp  tenacious  soil  this  plan  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Trenched  land  is  good  drainage  for  a 
year  at  least. 

Onions  for  drawing  young  through  the  winter  may 
be  sown  at  once  (any  kind  suits  this  purpose),  which, 
will  allow  the  main  autumn  sowings  to  rest  undisturbed. 
Treatment  of  soil  as  recommended  for  Spinach  is 
suitable.  All  the  small  and  less  valuable  kinds  left 
from  the  Onions  in  store  should  be  planted  out  in 
February,  as  they  make  an  excellent  succession  to  those 
that  are  put  in  now. — Caledonian. 
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NewISweet  Peas. 

It  was  a  charming  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  that  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford,  of  Boreatton,  Baschurch,  sent  up  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
10th  inst.  Mr.  Eckford  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
great  care  he  has  taken  in  making  crosses,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  new  varieties  of  these  fragrant  Peas,  and 
he  has  succeeded  beyond  what  anyone  could  have 
expected  a  few  years  ago.  Our  lists  of  Sweet  Peas  are 
the  richer  for  his  labours  ;  for  he  has  originated  new 
and  distinct  varieties  of  novel  characters,  and  he  has 
improved  the  size  and  substance  of  the  flower  also. 
These  are  distinct  valuable  gains.  The  Floral  Com- 
mitee  say  the  time  has  passed  for  giving  Certificates  of 
Merit  to  new  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  I  think  is 
a  mistake,  and  they  now  commend  the  strain,  rather 
than  any  fine  and  new  varieties  which  assist  to  compose 
it.  I  regret  this  all  the  more,  because  I  think  we  are 
only  at  the  commencement  of  improvements,  and  by 
no  means  at  the  end  of  them  ;  and  I  like  to  see  the 
labours  of  fertilisers  rewarded  by  their  choicest  flowers 
being  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit. 

The  sorts  Mr.  Eckford  sent  to  the  meeting  above 
referred  to  were  Purple  Queen,  maroon-purple  standards 
with  purple  wings,  a  great  advance  upon  the  ordinary 
purple  Sweet  Pea  ;  Captain  of  the  Blues,  blue  standards 
dashed  with  purple,  and  blue  wings  ;  Maid  of  Boreatton, 
a  very  fine  and  distinct  variety  of  great  merit,  mauve 
standards  dashed  with  purple,  and  mauve  wings  ;  Miss 
Hunt,  delicate  rosy  crimson  standards,  and  delicate 
mauve-pink  wings,  a  charming  variety,  of  distinct 
character  and  great  merit ;  Empress  Victoria,  also  very 
fine  and  novel,  the  standards  flaked,  dashed  and 
striped  with  deep  rose,  and  white  wings  ;  Empress  of 
India,  rosy  salmon  standards  and  white  wings  ;  Eliza 
Eckford,  blush  standards  dashed  with  rose,  and  white 
wings  ;  Maggie  Gerring,  a  very  pretty  variety,  standards 
pink  and  salmon,  with  blush-pink  wings  ;  Mrs.  Sankey, 
pure  white,  large  and  very  fine  in  all  its  parts  ;  and 
Queen  of  Stripes,  also  a  charming  and  distinct  striped 
variety,  white  ground,  standard  and  wings  striped  with 
blue,  a  decided  improvement  upon  our  striped  Sweet 
Peas.  This  makes  ten  varieties  of  excellent  character. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Eckford  sent  me  a  bunch 
of  flowers  each  of  these  varieties,  when  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  descriptions  I 
took  of  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  I  think  I  have  underrated  rather  than 
overrated  their  qualities. 

I  am  certain  that  generally  in  sowing  Sweet  Peas 
they  are  placed  too  thickly  in  the  soil.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Eckford  grows  his  in  clumps  of  two  or 
three  plants  at  most,  or  in  lines  sown  very  thinly,  and 
it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  the  plants  branch  and  what 
very  effective  floral  pictures  they  make.  "When  grown 
in  lines  according  to  the  usual  custom,  with  sticks  on 
either  side,  the  plants  appear  to  flower  only  towards 
the  top,  and  very  little  near  the  ground  ;  but  when 
the  plants  are  isolated,  as  one  can  see  them  at  Boreatton 
they  throw  out  numerous  lateral  shoots  that  bloom 
with  remarkable  freedom,  and  each  plant  becomes  over¬ 
spread  with  flowers.  They  are  also  well  grown _ that 

is  to  say,  they  are  not  only  planted  in  good  soil,  but 
mulched  during  the  summer,  with  the  result  that  not 
only  is  there  plenty  of  bloom,  but  the  flowers  are  large 
and  brilliantly  coloured. — R.  D. 

ITew  Pinks. 

Me.  F.  Hooper,  of  the  Vine  Nursery,  Widcombe  Hill, 
Bath,  has  forwarded  some  blooms  of  a  very  fine  pure 
white  Pink,  with  a  slight  purple  base  and  richly 
fragrant  well-formed  petals  ;  also  some  seedling  laced 
varieties  of  large  size,  full  substance,  and  well  marked, 
the  lacing  being  deep  purple  in  some  and  red  in  others! 
Mr.  Hooper  states  that  they  are  seedlings,  and  are  of 
an  undoubtedly  fine  strain.  The  laced  Pinks  of  the 
florist  are  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  and  yet  they  appear  to  be  favourites  all  round. 
There  is  scarcely  another  flower  so  richly  fragrant  as 
the  Pink. — R.  B. 

Carnation,  Mary  Morris. 

For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  this  variety  seems  to 
possess  special  merit,  either  for  cultivation  in  pots  or 
for  planting  out  in  the  borders.  Indoors  the  stems 
grow  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  we  noticed  some  beau- 
tiful  plants  of  it  the  other  day,  in  the  conservatory  at 
feme  Hall,  Chiswick.  It  is  a  robust  grower,  with 
broad  distinctly  glaucous  foliage,  much  in  the  -way  of 
the  old  Clove.  The  flowers  are  large,  rosy  pink,  and 
somewhat  fragrant,  with  the  petals  incurved  at  the 
margin,  which  is  shallowly  toothed.  It  flowers  very 
freely  whether  m  pots  or  out  of  doors,  and  is  a  variety 
that  should  be  grown  extensively  for  pot-work  or  for 
cut  flowers,  ^s  the  blooms  are  large,  regular,  and 


SEEDLING  BEGONIAS. 

0\ce  upon  a  time,  in  the  “Wild  West”  (Buffalo 
Bill's),  I  chanced  upon  a  cowboy  ruefully  contemplating 
a  sickly  Pelargonium  in  his  tent-garden.  On  one  of 
the  ladies  of  B.  B.’s  company  passing  by,  he  asked  her 
if  the  state  of  the  said  garden  was  not  melancholy,  to 
which  she  replied,  with  characteristic  point  and 
brevity,  “  Wal,  it  don't  seem  to  come  aloDg  !”  That  is 
a  remark  which  many  of  us  may  have  made  while 
looking  at  our  gardens  this  summer.  Begonia  growers 
especially  have  had  much  to  contend  with,  seedlings 
having  been  slow  to  move.  Of  late-sown  plants — by 
which  I  mean  those  sown  in  the  middle  of  February  or 
early  in  March — some  stand  still  and  others  actually 
get  smaller. 

One  grower  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  bedded 
out  his  seedlings  at  the  usual  time,  “And  now,”  added 
he,  “  we  can  scarcely  find  them.”  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  my  own  experience  this  season  tells  all  in 
favour  of  single  Begonias  as  bedding  plants.  They 
seem  proof  even  against  the  semi-tropical  rains  of  the 
last  three  weeks.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  nowhere, 
while  our  beds  of  Begonia  seedlings  are  marvellously 
beautiful,  even  already,  and  earn  what  they  merit — the 
admiration  of  everyone  who  sees  them.  They  have  a 
way  of  hanging  their  heads  before  a  shower,  and  so 
escape  much  mischief.  I  should  add,  however,  that 
they  were  sown  about  the  new  year,  and  were  good  sub¬ 
stantial  plants,  showing  bloom  before  we  turned  them 
out  to  undergo  the  rigours  of  the  present  season.  Early 
sowing  I  take  to  be  the  only  plan  to  insure  success. 

Our  doubles  we  sowed  earlier  still — viz.,  the  first 
week  in  December  ;  but  for  these  I  believe  pot  culti¬ 
vation  will  always  be  found  preferable  to  nursery  beds, 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  experience  of  the 
present  season  will  cause  many  growers  to  keep  a  large 
proportion  of  their  seedlings  under  glass  for  the  future. 
At  Swanley  I  find  they  have  adopted  this  plan  with 
both  singles  and  doubles,  on  the  ground  that  in  a 
backward  season  a  seedling  is  scarcely  allowed  time  to 
show  its  true  character.  In  regard  to  doubles,  I 
entirely  agree  with  them  ;  but  as  to  singles,  I  venture 
to  differ,  because  my  own  are  now  producing  flowers  in 
the  beds  quite  as  fine  as  any  that  the  plants  would  be 
likely  to  carry  in  pots.  With  the  doubles  we  have 
followed  the  indoor  plan,  looking  them  over  every  two 
or  three  days,  and  getting  the  pick  of  them  on  one 
stage. 

No  cultivator  who  has  not  saved  his  own  seed  and 
the  different  crosses  separately,  can  understand  the 
interest  which  is  aroused  by  their  various  develop¬ 
ments,  or  the  satisfaction  experienced  as  this  or 
that  variety,  with  a  fine  name  to  it,  is  left  evidently 
and  hopelessly  in  the  background,  to  be  reserved  only 
as  a  gift  to  some  one  who  is  not  over  particular,  or  who 
does  not  care  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  a  seedling 
grower. 

I  saw  the  Swanley  seedlings  last  week,  and  although 
comparatively  early  in  the  season  Mr.  Cannell’s  grower 
has  a  fine  show  upon  the  stage.  The  beauty  of  these 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  shape,  colour  and  habit  of 
many  of  them  are  excellent.  If  anything  is  wanting 
where  everything  is  (so  near  perfection,  it  is  a  more 
upright  flower  stalk,  which  the  experience  of  a  few 
more  seasons  will  certainly  produce. — Somersetshire 
Rector. 

- - 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  of  the  above,  it  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  me  to  review  the  success 
which  has  attended  our  efforts,  and  which  is  due  to 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  concerned.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  returning  my  personal  thanks  to  all 
associated  with  me  in  the  matter,  and  also  the  many 
gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  the  office  of  local 
secretaries,  and  worked  so  zealously  in  the  cause.  The 
dinner,  as  is  now  well  known,  was  a  great  success, 
thanks  to  the  numerous  kind  contributions  of  fruit, 
plants  and  flowers.  The  room  and  tables  presented  an 
appearance  which  called  forth  unqualified  expressions 
of  admiration  from  the  most  competent  and  impartial 
critics. 

It  now  affords  me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  state  that  we  are  commencing  the  new  year 
well,  being  empowered,  as  I  am,  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Sherwood  (Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son),  in  token  of  the 
interest  he  takes  in  the  movement,  has  generously 
offered  to  place  an  orphan  on  the  fund  solely  at  his 
own  expense,  in  accordance  with  Rule  XII.,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  recipients  from  ten  to  eleven. 
The  name  and  particulars  of  this  annuitant  will  be 
announced  in  due  course.  It  would  afford  me,  and  I  may 


add  the  committee  also,  much  pleasure  if  any  other 
gentlemen,  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  this  world’s 
goods,  were  to  emulate  this  noble  example.  I  can 
only  say  that  there  are  plenty  of  deserving  applicants 
to  whom  such  a  favour  would  be  of  the  utmost  service 
and  benefit. — Geo.  Beal  ( Chairman). 

- - 

THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

Now  that  the  heavy  showers  have  washed  the  trees,  we 
are  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  state 
of  the  fruit  crops,  which  are  very  late.  Some  Apple 
trees  iu  this  garden — notably  Blenheim  Orange,  Mank’s 
Codlin,  Scotch  Bridgett,  and  Golden  Noble — are  heavily 
cropped,  and  they  were  so  last  year  ;  indeed,  it  is  rarely 
that  they  are  otherwise,  except  Golden  Noble,  which 
seldom  bears  two  years  in  succession  with  us.  Pears 
are  a  more  even  crop,  and  those  trees  having  most  on 
were  burdened  last  year,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
statement  frequently  made  that  trees  are  barren  one 
year  because  they  had  heavy  crops  the  previous  one. 

From  what  information  I  have  been  able  to  get,  the 
crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  very  light,  and  much 
below  the  average.  Some  trees  were  rather  deficient  of 
blossom,  but  we  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that 
direction,  and  matters  went  on  all  right  until  the  trees 
had  shed  their  blossom  and  the  fruit  set ;  then  came  the 
caterpillars,  which  rolled  up  the  set  and  partially  set 
fruit  and  the  leaves  near  them,  and  settled  down  to 
devour  them  in  a  rapid  manner.  The  birds,  which 
were  so  attentive  to  the  buds  of  our  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  a  few  weeks  earlier,  gave  us  no  assistance 
or  relief,  and  never  sought  a  maggot,  so  far  as  I 
could  see  ;  and  excepting  a  few  fly-catchers,  wagtails, 
and  a  starling  or  two  all  the  others  kept  aloof. 

Plums  are  a  good  crop,  Damsons  being  heavy  in 
places.  None  of  the  Cherry  trees  are  without  fruit, 
but  the  crop  of  sweet  ones  is  thin  ;  and  the  fruit  not 
quite  so  large  as  usual ;  but  Morellos  are  a  heavy  crop, 
and  the  trees  look  clean  and  healthy.  Small  fruit 
trees  —except  Black  Currants,  which  are  a  failure — are 
heavily  cropped  where  the  birds  did  not  interfere  with 
the  buds.  To  make  sure  of  a  few  good  Gooseberries 
near  the  side  of  the  walk,  we  protect  the  buds  with  a 
net  ;  and  there  are  on  these  trees  as  many  bushels  as 
there  are  quarts  on  the  unprotected. 

Strawberries  are  considerably  under  the  average;  they 
were,  perhaps,  never  worse,  young  plants  and  old  alike, 
in  all  kinds  of  soils  and  situations,  nor  can  one  sort 
claim  any  superiority  over  another.  Comte  de  Paris 
has  been  a  great  favourite  with  growers  a  few  miles 
from  here,  but  I  hear  it  is  one  of  the  worst,  in  fact,  a 
total  failure.  Amongst  young  plants,  that  is,  those 
planted  last  August,  we  have  fewer  blanks  amongst 
Loxford  Hall  Seedling  thafi  in  any  of  the  others  ; 
but  this  may  only  be  an  unaccountable  accident, 
and  no  inherent  property  of  this  particular  variety, 
which  is  the  most  miserable  grower  of  all  the  sorts  we 
have.  Viscomtesse  Herieart  de  Thury,  taking  it  alto¬ 
gether,  is  the  best,  James  Yeitch  and  Unser  Fritz, 
which  are  alwaj's  so  fine  and  good,  being  the  worst, 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  plants  flowering, 
though  they  had  the  same  attention  as  those  we  grew 
in  pots  up  to  the  time  they  were  planted  out  ;  they  all 
threw  up  good  trusses.  Even  our  pot  plants  gave  us 
more  trouble  than  usual,  and  we  had  a  slight  experience 
of  the  mildew  on  President,  though  none  of  the  other 
sorts  were  affected.  The  Raspberry  is  the  crop  of  the 
year,  the  fruit  being  abundant  and  fine.  Unlike  the 
Strawberry,  it  is  rarely  that  a  single  fruit  is  damaged 
by  rain,  and  if  the  weather  be  fine  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  fruit  dries  and  is  fit  for  gathering.  Only  a  few 
odd  ones  are  ripe  with  us  at  this  date  (July  30th). — 
TV.  P.  R.,  Preston. 

- ~>I<~ - 

CAMOENSIA  MAXIMA. 

Tnrs  species  produces  the  largest  flowers  of  any  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Pea  family.  They  are  produced  in  short 
racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each  measuring 
about  a  foot  in  length.  They  remind  one  of  the 
gorgeousness  of  Jaearanda,  Cmsalpinia,  or  Amherstia, 
but  are  perfectly  distinct  from  either.  Four  out  of  the 
five  petals  are  spathulate  and  tapering  to  a  long  base, 
while  the  fifth  one  is  orbicular  and  of  enormous  size. 
All  of  them  are  undulated  or  crisped  at  the  margin, 
where  they  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  colour.  All 
the  central  portion  is  white  or  creamy  white,  and 
beautifully  veined.  Only  two  species  are  known,  and 
that  under  notice  is  the  only  one  at  present  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  native  of  Angola,  in  West  Tropical  Africa, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1878,  but  does  not 
yet  seem  to  have  flowered  in  the  British  Islands.  Like 
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best  must  be  made  of  the  circumstances,  utilising  sun- 
heat  to  the  greatest  extent,  keeping  the  house,  floors, 
and  all  surfaces  as  dry  as  possible,  when  damp  is 
troublesome  ;  and  a  slight  covering  of  some  kind,  if 
only  letting  the  blind  down  on  cold  nights,  will  be 
found  to  make  a  difference  of  several  degrees. 

Shading  is  a  matter  calling  for  a  few  remarks. 
Many  small  houses  are  not  fitted  with  moveable  blinds, 
and  though  a  handy  man  can  fit  one  up  for  a  few 
shillings,  yet  there  are  many  cases  where  such  a 
convenience  cannot  well  be  had.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
trade  growers  very  seldom  go  to  the  expense  of  blinds, 
and  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  not  Begonias  only, 
but  many  other  plants  as  well,  are  grown  in  houses 
where  the  only  shading  ever 
employed  is  a  little  white¬ 
wash.  Indeed,  we  have 
never  in  any  single  instance 
seen  moveable  shading  used 
in  any  market  nursery, 
and  without  doubt  these 
establishments  turn  out  the 
most  perfectly  grown  and 
finished  pot  plants  of  all 
kinds  that  are  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  This  whitewash 
shading,  though  a  very 
simple  and  useful  expedient, 
is  not  nearly  so  good  as  a 
moveable  blind,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  preferable  to  a 
permanent  shading  of  calico, 
tiffany  or  scrim,  for  the 
first  shower  washes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whiten¬ 
ing  off  the  glass,  thereby 
admitting  more  light  to 
the  plants  beneath.  A  little 
milk,  melted  size  or  oil 
should  be  mixed  with  the 
whitening  and  water  before 
being  applied  to  the  glass, 
which  will  prevent  it  being 
too  easily  removed  by  rain 
or  wind.  Putting  the  mix¬ 
ture  on  with  a  brush  is  the 
best  method,  when  the  stuff 
should  be  mixed  somewhat 
thicker  than  if  it  be  spread 
with  a  syringe. 

At  all  times  when  the 
sun  is  not  actually  shining 
strongly  every  ray  of  clear 
and  unobstructed  light  that 
reaches  the  plants  is  of 
importance,  and  imparts 
strength  and  vigour ;  so 
that  if  the  shading  can  be 
entirely  removed  as  soon  as 
the  actual  necessity  for  it 
has  passed  away,  so  much 
the  better.  As  soon  as  the 
cool  autumn  weather  sets 
in,  and  the  blooms  are  no 
longer  able  to  develop  pro¬ 
perly,  discontinue  shading, 
and  ripen  the  tubers  by 
withholding  wnter  to  a  great 
extent,  and  by  keeping 
the  atmosphere  dry.  Under 
this  treatment  cold  will  not 
affect  the  plants  injuriously 
to  nearly  so  great  an  extent. 
At  this  season,  whatever 
watering  is  required  should 
be  done  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  (10  or  11  a.m.)  on  bright  days  only,  so  that 
the  sun  may  disperse  superfluous  moisture  before  night. 

To  sum  up,  never  coddle  Begonias  ;  take  as  much 
care  and  pains  with  them  as  you  will,  but  all  growth 
made  must  be  made  naturally— robust  and  strong. 
Light  and  air  are  the  great  requisites  ;  they  cannot 
have  too  much  of  either.  Remember  that  shading  is 
only  of  use  to  preserve  the  blooms,  and  to  prevent  the 
foliage  scorching  under  glass  in  hot  sunshine..  In  the 
open  air  Begonias  revel  in  a  tropical  blaze  of  light  and 
warmth,  so  shade  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  the.  more 
air  the  plants  receive  the  dwarfer  and  stronger  will  the 
growth  be,  and  the  greater  the  size  and  substance  of 
the  flowers.  Where  the  air  is  pure  we  should  not 
hesitate  in  the  least  to  turn  a  batch  of  plants  in  pots, 
for  autumn  blooming,  straight  out  of  doors,  once  they 
were  fairly  rooting  out,  standing  them  on  ashes  to 
keep  worms  at  bay.  Such  plants  brought  into  a  light 
house  towards  the  end  of  August  would  bloom  grandly 
during  September  and  October. — B.  C.  B. 


Camoensia  maxima. 


the  other  inhabitants  of  that  peculiar  climate,  it  seems 
to  require  special  treatment  in  the  way  of  ripening  off 
or  drying  at  certain  seasons  to  cause  a  development  of 
flowers.  Rich  fibrous  loam,  and  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil 
and  sand  constitute  a  suitable  compost,  and  propagation 
is  effected  by  cuttings.  Being  a  climber,  it  should  be 
trained  up  the  pillars  or  rafters  of  the  stove  or  warm 
conservatory. _ ->xo 

BEGONIAS  FOR  LATE  AUTUMN 

FLOWERING-. 

Only  those  who  possess  well-heated  greenhouses,  with 
every  appliance  for  affording  the  most  suitable  con¬ 
ditions,  can  have  Begonias  in  bloom  in  April  or  May, 
and  they  are  only  obtained 
so  early  by  a  large  ex¬ 
penditure  of  attention  and 
fuel.  Fortunately,  these 
plants  are  so  accommodating 
as  to  adapt  themselves  to 
almost  any  conditions,  and 
equally  good,  'if  not  better, 
plants  and  blooms  can  be 
readily  produced  with  a 
minimum  of  care  and  troubl  e 
a  little  later  in  the  season 
under  much  more  natural 
treatment  ;  and,  indeed, 
anyone  possessing  only  an 
unheated  glasshouse  may 
have  as  fine  Begonias  during 
July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  a  millionaire  with 
his  acres  of  glass,  miles  of 
piping,  and  army  of  gar¬ 
deners.  This  capability  of 
being  grown,  and  grown 
well,  by  all  classes  of  horti¬ 
culturists  is  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  the  Begonia,  and 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  ensure 
popularity.  , 

For  late  summer  and 
autumn  flowering  —  and  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  at 
this  season  plants  will  prove 
an  even  greater  success, 
under  simple  treatment,  than 
those  forced  into  bloom 
earlier,  owing  to  the  growth 
having  enjoyed  the  beneficial 
effects  of  more  full,  free, 
and  natural  light  and  air — 
the  tubers  will  need  much 
less  artificial  heat  to  start 
them  into  growth,  and  may, 
indeed  must,  where  solar 
heat  is  the  only  dependence, 
be  left  to  break  at  their 
own  time,  without  any  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulus.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  little  warmth  can  be 
applied,  if  necessary,  all  that 
are  not  above  the  ground 
by  the  end  of  April,  or  the 
early  part  of  May  at  the 
least,  should  have  a  gentle 
heat,  which  will  speedily 
wake  them  up,  supposing 
them  to  be  sound  and  good. 

An  unheated  house  should, 
to  afford  really  good  results, 
be  on  a  warm  aspect — pre¬ 
ferably  a  lean-to  or  three- 
quarter  span  against  a  south 
wall,  high  and  dry,  or  if 
a  span-roofed  structure,  it  should  run  east  and  west, 
and  be  situated  in  an  open  and  sunny  position.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  must  also  be  husbanded  to  the  utmost, 
particularly  in  the  early  stages,  and  again  in  the 
autumn,  by  very  careful  ventilation,  and  by  closing  all 
apertures  an  hour  or  two  before  the  sun  goes  off  the 
house. 

The  tubers  should  be  potted  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  previously  directed  about  April,  but  instead 
of  placing  them  on  a  damp  bottom,  a  position  on  a  dry 
front  stage,  or  better  still,  on  a  high  sunny  shelf,  will 
tend  to  induce  as  early  a  start  as  may  be.  Maintain 
the  soil  in  a  barely  moist  condition  until  growth  has 
fairly  commenced,  then  afford  free  supplies  of  water. 
A  moderate  use  of  the  syringe  among  the  plants  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  will  assist  them  greatly,  and  a 
light  sprinkle  again  a  little  before  closing  the  house  on 


warm  evenings  in  June  and  July,  will  also  be  beneficial 
before  the  plants  come  into  bloom,  but  after  this  the 
plants  should  seldom  be  wetted  overhead,  and  any 
required  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  should  be 
supplied  by  damping  the  floor,  stages,  etc.  The 
subsequent  treatment,  as  regards  potting,  shading,  etc., 
is  identical  with  that  indicated  in  a  previous  chapter, — 
but  the  requisite  temperature  will  at  this  time  of  the 
year  be  readily  maintained  without  resorting  to  fire- 
heat,  and  freer  ventilation  may  be  afforded  with  benefit, 
remembering  only  that  in  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  house  somewhat  close  for  a  week  or  so  after 
re-potting  has  taken  place.  Night  air,  if  given  only  at 
the  apex  of  the  roof,  is  very  beneficial  to  these  Begonias 


during  warm  or  sultry  weather,  and  induces  a  sturdi¬ 
ness  that  cannot  be  attained  in  houses  shut  up  closely 
at  night,  besides  being  to  a  great  extent  a  preventive 
of  damp. 

Management  in  Autumn. 

If  hot-water  pipes  or  any  other  heating  medium  exists, 
do  not  hesitate  to  apply  a  little  warmth  during  dull, 
cold  or  wet  weather.  Pipes  are  undoubtedly  a  very 
great  advantage  in  many  ways,  and  this  will  be  more 
than  ever  evident  towards  autumn,  when  the  long  cold 
nights,  decrease  of  solar  heat,  and  occasional  wet  fogs 
will  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  plants  in  an 
unheated  house  ;  but  a  little  heat,  carefully  applied, 
will  counteract  these  influences  to  a  great  extent,  and 
enable  the  plants  in  a  well-situated  house  to  continue 
in  good  flowering  condition  until  quite  late  in  the  year. 
If  the  house  is,  however,  not  heated  in  any  w'ay,  the 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Transplanting  Leeks. 

Those  who  took  the  trouble  of  sowing  a  quantity  of 
Leeks  indoors  early  in  spring  will  now  be  able  to  see 
the  advantage  of  doing  so,  and  the  time  that  is  gained 
by  the  process.  It  practically  means  a  much  longer 
growing  season  when  the  initial  stages  are  urged  onwards 
indoors,  and  seeing  that  they  grow  slowly  and  take  up 
but  little  room,  it  may  encourage  others  to  adopt  the 
system.  It  is  generally  those  who  grow  for  exhibition 
purposes  that  attempt  sowing  early  under  glass  ;  but 
when  cultivators  in  general  come  to  recognise  the  value 
of  this  useful  and  wholesome  vegetable,  they  will  take 
a  little  more  trouble  in  securing  the  best  possible  results 
attainable.  The  ordinary  soil  of  most  gardens  is 
sufficiently  rich  to  produce  Leeks  of  good  size  and 
quality,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  growing 
season,  and  amateurs,  if  they  choose,  could  produce 
bulbs  of  which  even  professional  gardeners  might  be 
proud.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  early-sown 
Leeks  have  not  only  been  planted  by  this  time,  but 
have  attained  considerable  size.  Spring-sown  batches 
may  still,  however,  be  transplanted  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  good  breadth  of  this  hardy  vegetable.  The 
object  of  transplanting  is,  of  course,  to  blanch  the 
long-necked  bulbs,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  length 
and  thickness.  A  deeply-dug  or  trenched  piece  of 
ground,  well  enriched  with  manure,  should  be  selected 
for  the  purpose,  and  after  taking  out  shallow  trenches 
at- regular  distances  apart,  the  Leeks  may  be  planted  in 
a  single  row  along  the  bottom,  9  ins.  apart  from  plant 
to  plant.  Early-sown  ones  would  profitably  occupy  the 
ground  planted  much  farther  apart.  The  thinnings  of 
the  spring-sown  beds  may  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
selecting  as  strong  specimens  as  can  well  be  spared. 
The  roots  may  be  shortened  a  little  if  they  are  incon¬ 
veniently  long,  as  well  as  the  leaves.  This  will  prevent 
the  latter  from  wasting  the  resources  of  the  newly- 
disturbed  plants,  and  from  flagging  should  the  weather 
prove  warm  after  the  operation.  They  should  be 
earthed  up  from  time  to  time  as  growth  proceeds. 

Celery. 

Some  growers  neglect  the  operation  of  earthing  up 
till  late  in  the  season,  and  then  do  it  all  at  one  or'  two 
operations.  Growth  is,  however,  greatly  encouraged  after 
the  first  earthing  up,  especially  should  the  weather  be 
dry  and  warm.  Celery  is  naturally  a  moisture-loving 
plant,  growing  in  ditches  in  a  wild  state,  so  that  we 
materially  assist  it  by  earthing  up.  Blanching  is  the 
primary  object  in  view,  but  careful  observers  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  how  much  more  rapidly  it  grows  after 
the  first  earthing  up.  Before  commencing,  remove  all 
suckers  or  shoots  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  main  one,  of  course  ;  and  small  or 
fading  shoots  from  the  latter  should  also  be  removed. 
Loosen  down  the  soil  from  the  ridge  on  each  side, 
breaking  it  fine  with  the  spade — an  operation  that  will 
not  be  difficult  after  so  much  rain.  Then  hold  the 
leaves  by  their  stalks  in  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  prevent 
soil  getting  into  the  crown,  and  with  the  other 
distribute  the  soil  all  round  the  plants.  Do  not  bury 
them  too  deeply,  but  add  more  soil  later  on. 

Shallots,  Potato  Onions,  &c. 

"Whenever  the  leaves  of  these  have  died  down  or  fairly 
begun  to  get  yellow,  they  should  be  pulled  up  and  laid 
in  some  sunny  position  to  dry,  out  of  the  reach  of  wet, 
however,  if  such  a  position  is  at  command.  The  early 
silver-skinned  Onions,  both  of  the  autumn  and  spring 
sowing,  should  be  pulled  up  at  the  same  time  if  the 
foliage  has  fairly  died  down.  If  left  in  the  ground 
much  longer,  they  will  re-commence  growth  and  be 
spoiled.  Do  not  leave  them  on  the  ground  if  the 
weather  be  wet,  otherwise  they  will  start  afresh  as  if 
they  had  not  been  moved.  A  hard  bottom,  such  as 
stone  pavement  or  boarding,  would  be  most  suitable 
under  the  circumstances. 

Polyanthus. 

After  the  seeds  have  been  ripened  and  collected,  the 
old  plants  may  be  lifted,  carefully  divided,  and  re¬ 
planted.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  while  the  plants 
were  in  bloom  the  meritorious  varieties  were  noted  and 
marked.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  seedlings  which 
have  just  flowered,  showing  what  they  are  worth.  Old 
well-known  or  named  kinds  will  not  require  such  a 
weeding  out.  Sow  the  seeds  obtained  as  soon  as  they 
ripen  and  have  been  collected.  Pans  or  boxes  are 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  so  that  they  may  be 
sown  thinly,  and  allowed  to  develop  till  fit  to  handle, 


when  they  maybe  pricked  out  into  other  pans, using  fresh 
soil.  By  working  up  a  collection  in  this  way,  annually 
sowing  seeds  and  retaining  the  best  when  they  come 
into  bloom,  surprising  results  can  be  obtained  by  the 
careful  and  observant  worker.  If  well  treated  some  of 
the  seedlings  will  flower  the  following  spring.  Those 
divided  and  re-planted  just  now  will  receive  little  check 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  moisture,  and  will  be 
thoroughly  re-established  before  winter. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

Make  a  sowing  of  these  now  to  come  into  flower  in 
spring.  Make  the  sowing  in  a  well-drained  pan,  using 
a  compost  consisting  chiefly  of  leaf-soil  and  sand,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  loam.  Sow  evenly  and  thinly  over 
the  surface,  cover  lightly  with  soil,  and  after  watering 
with  a  fine  rosed  watering  pot,  place  a  square  of  glass 
over  the  pan.  If  a  greehouse  be  at  command,  or  a  close 
frame,  stand  the  pan  there,  keeping  them  close  till  the 
seedlings  appear,  when  they  may  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Keep  them  near 
the  light  as  well,  and  on  no  account  suffer  them  to 
become  drawn.  As  soon  as  they  make  a  rough  leaf  or 
two  they  may  be  potted  off  singly  into  thumb  pots,  or 
what  is  better,  they  may  be  pricked  into  another  pan 
or  box,  and  allowed  to  get  to  some  size  before  potting 
them  up.  They  are  more  easily  kept  moist  in  a  large 
body  of  soil  than  when  potted  singly  in  the  early 
stages,  and  there  will  be  fewer  deaths,  as  a  rule,  when 
they  are  kept  constantly  and  genially  moist,  yet  not 
sodden.  Keep  the  young  seedlings  in  a  cool  position 
during  the  warmer  days  of  next  month. 

- ->X<- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

July  24 th. 

L^lia  Amesiana. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Orchid  are  from  6  ins.  to 
12  ins.  in  length,  bearing  at  the  apex  a  solitary,  oblong, 
leathery  leaf.  The  plant  exhibited  had  ten  flowers  on 
three  spikes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  blush-coloured, 
and  the  latter  are  folded  backwards  along  the  middle, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  L.  elegans.  The  labellum  is 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower,  and  is  of  a 
rich  dark  purple  colour,  and  finely  undulated  and 
crisped  at  the  margin.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
white,  while  lower  down  it  is  yellow,  and  purple  at 
the  base.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to 
Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Anguloa  Ruckeki  alba. 

Those  who  know  the  ordinary  form  of  the  species  can 
easily  imagine  a  pure  white  form ;  for  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  transverse  purple  bands  on  the 
interior  of  the  labellum,  all  the  rest  is  spotless.  The 
flowers  are  also  of  the  usual  size,  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  Exhibited  by  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  Laurie  Park, 
Sydenham. 

Saccolabium  cceleste. 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  species  are  from  4  ins.  to 
6  ins.  in  length,  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  manner,  and 
are  rigid  and  deeply  channelled.  The  flower-spikes, 
about  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  in  length,  are  axillary  and  erect, 
with  the  blooms  very  close  together,  having  obovate 
white  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  blue.  •  The  labellum 
is  bent  away  from  the  column,  flat,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  with  the  lateral  lobes  small  and  tooth-like. 
The  spur  is  straight  in  its  upper  portion,  as  in  Sacco¬ 
labium,  but  it  is  hooked  at  the  tip,  which  is  blue. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  "Williams,  Upper  Holloway. 

Stuartia  sub-Camellia. 

Few  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  Camellia  family 
can  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but 
such  few  of  them  as  we  have  are  interesting  plants, 
with  large  showy  blooms.  In  this  case  the  latter  are 
cup-shaped,  with  large,  rounded,  white  petals,  jagged 
at  the  margin.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  slightly  oblique, 
and  somewhat  leathery,  bright  green,  and  shining, 
bearing  the  Camellia-like  flowers  singly  in  their  axils. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Iris  lievigata,  Enterprise. 

The  varieties  of  the  Japan  Iris,  although  more  correct 
botanically  when  relegated  to  I.  laevigata,  are  better 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  I.  Ksempferi. 
The  variety  under  notice  has  the  falls  striped  and 
marked  with  violet,  purple  and  white,  while  the 
standards  are  purple  and  white,  the  former  predomin¬ 
ating,  and  giving  to  them  their  particular  hue.  Each 
segment  is  furnished  with  a  yellow  band  at  the  base. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Gordon,  Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 


Iris  levigata,  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

This  is  a  striking  and  showy  variety,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  last,  but  several  shades  paler,  with  a 
more  abundant  development  of  the  white  markings, 
which  take  the  form  of  irregular  stripes  and  lines. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Gordon,  Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 

Carnation,  Scarlet  Bedder. 

Flowers  of  this  variety  were  exhibited  showing  them  to 
be  of  medium  size  and  double  scarlet.  A  pot  plant 
formed  a  mass  of  branching  stems  about  a  foot  in 
height,  and  amply  furnished  with  flower  buds  ;  there¬ 
fore,  although  vigorous,  it  is  dwarf  and  bushy,  suitable 
for  bedding  purposes.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing. 

Carnation  Elaine. 

As  a  border  Carnation  this  is  one  of  considerable 
merit,  having  pure  white  regularly  double  flowers, 
with  the  petals  shallowly  crenate  at  the  margin.  Only 
flowers,  however,  were  shown.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  , 

Oreocome  Candollei. 

Botanically  this  is  an  Umbellifer,  now  included  in  the 
genus  Selinum.  It  is  a  tall-growing  plant,  about  3  ft. 
or  5  ft.  high,  with  numerous  compound  umbels  of 
white  flowers,  having  a  slate-coloured  disk  in  the  centre. 
The  foliage  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  ornamental 
part  of  the  plant,  the  lower  leaves  being  from  five  to 
six  times  finely  divided,  and  bright  green.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot. 

Nothochlsna  Muelleri. 

The  fronds  of  this  beautiful  and  distinct-looking  species 
are  pinnate,  with  oblong-cordate,  bluntly  pointed  pinnse. 
The  upper  surface  of  these  pinnae  are  furnished  thinly 
all  over  with  ovate  silvery  white  scales,  while  the  lower 
surface  is  densely  felted  with  them,  and  pale  at  first, 
but  ultimately  becoming  of  a  rusty  colour.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  YULGARE  CRISTTTLATUM. 

This  variety  of  our  native  Harts-tongue  takes  its  name 
from  the  dense  Parsley-like  crest  which  terminates 
each  frond.  The  latter  is  about  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  in 
height,  narrow  and  erect,  so  that  a  well-grown  plant 
has  a  pretty  appearance  from  the  compact  mass  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  large  and  distinct-looking  crests.  It  is 
also  highly  suitable  for  cultivation  in  pots.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. 

LASTREA  MONTANA  RAMO-CORONANS. 

The  typical  wild  form  of  the  Mountain  Fern  when  seen 
even  in  its  native  habitats  is  a  beautiful  subject,  owing 
to  the  shuttle-like  or  elliptic  outline  of  the  frond, 
which  tapers  towards  the  base  and  apex.  In  the  variety 
under  notice  each  pinnae  terminates  in  a  small  crest, 
while  the  apex  of  the  frond  is  furnished  with  a  large 
crest.  Being  dwarf  and  tufted  it  is  highly  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  pots.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. 

Rhododendron,  Purity. 

Great  improvement  continues  to  be  wrought  amongst 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  and  this  variety  has 
terminal  trusses  of  large  pure  white  flowers.  The 
elliptic,  leathery  leaves  are  borne  three  to  six  in  a 
whorl,  and  are  of  large  size  for  hybrids  of  this  type 
generally.  It  has  been  raised  from  seed  of  R.  Teys- 
manni,  which  was  fertilised  by  pollen  from  R.  Taylori. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Rose,  Duchess  of  Albany. 

This  H.P.  is  a  sport  from  the  popular  and  showy 
variety  La  France.  The  outer  petals  are  all  regularly 
retiexed,  giving  it  the  peculiarities  of  form  so  character¬ 
istic  of  La  France,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  of  a 
deep  rose-pink,  several  shades  darker  than  the  parent 
stock.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Rose,  Paul’s  Cheshunt  Scarlet. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  new  H.P.  is  that  the  flowers 
are  of  a  brilliant  crimson -scarlet,  being  the  nearest 
approach  perhaps  we  have  of  a  true  scarlet  Rose.  It  is 
a  decorative  variety,  regularly  and  closely  set  in  bud, 
but  not  very  large,  at  least  those  shown.  The  leaves 
are  deep  green,  smooth  and  ample.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 


By  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 
Picotee  Silvia. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  Picotee  raised  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  are  pure  white,  with  a  narrow  or  light  purple 
edge  to  the  petals,  which  are  very  shallowly  crenated 
or  toothed  at  the  margin.  The  bloom  is  of  medium 
size,  regularly  developed,  and  beautifully  marked. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 
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Notes  from  Oakwood. 

I  SEND  a  few  notes  of  observations  lately  made  at  our 
experimental  garden  at  Oakwood,  Wisley.  The  late 
weather,  so  objectionable  to  mortals  and  so  bad  for  the 
hay,  has  thoroughly  suited  some  plants.  "We  have 
never  before  had  Meconopsis  Walliehii  nearly  in  such 
beauty  as  it  is  in  this  year,  both  the  blue  and  the 
purple  varieties.  Having  learnt  at  Kew  that  this 
requires  a  damper  situation  than  M.  nepalensis,  we 
gave  it  this  in  some  instances,  and  the  cloudy  damp 
weather  seems  to  be  just  what  it  likes.  The  flowers  of 
Iris  Iviempferi  also  last  longer  than  they  do  in  the 
sunny  weather  which  usually  prevails  when  they  are 
out.  I  have  always  believed  of  this  Iris  that  it  was 
important  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
that  the  roots  should  not  be  in  the  water,  and  that  the 
clumps  should  not  be  disturbed.  Unsuitable  weather, 
a  pressure  of  engagements,  and  other  matters  prevented 
the  seed — which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  ground  last 
autumn — being  sown  till  May  last,  when,  to  my  surprise, 
it  came  up  thickly  in  about  a  month.  I  should  mention 
that  the  seed  was  kept  in  the  pods,  but  many  of  them 
had  opened.  A  few  plants  which  I  tried  with  the  roots 
in  the  water  look  healthy  and  are  blooming  well,  and  a 
visitor  to  our  garden  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  a  sketch 
taken  in  Japan  where  the  plants  were  quite  in  the 
water.  Some  of  my  oldest  clumps  being  rather  bare  in 
the  middle  I  broke  a  few  up  into  six  or  seven  pieces, 
and  planted  them  quite  near  the  undisturbed  ones, 
where  they  are  blooming  the  best.  I  think  these 
unexpected  results  may  be  worth  recording. — George 
F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 


Aquilegia  chrysantha. 

Assuredly  this  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  hardy 
plants  that  adorns  our  flower  borders  at  the  present 
time,  and  merits  passing  notice  in  your  columns  as 
being  a  plant  amongst  plants,  so  to  speak,  and  quite 
distinct  in  colour  and  appearance  from  all  other 
Columbines,  of  which  family  it  must,  I  think,  take 
the  proud  title  of  being  the  best.  [?]  The  flowers  are  of 
a  beautiful  canary-yellow,  with  long  spurs,  and  are 
produced  on  long  slender  foot-stalks  growing  to  a 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  which  gives  it  quite  a  noble 
look,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  the  “aristocrat  of  the 
border.”  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  may  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  ;  or 
it  may  be  sown  in  spring,  and  planted  out  in  the  open 
border  when  large  enough. — H. 

Stenactis  speciosa. 

We  have  in  this  plant  a  very  excellent  composite, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Asteracese,  that  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  all  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Introduced  from  California  so  long  ago  as 
1831,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  it  is  so  seldom 
met  with  in  private  gardens,  seeing  that  it  is  so  useful 
for  cutting  and  mixing  with  other  hardy  flowers  along 
with  Ferns  and  grasses  for  room  decorations.  Add  to 
this  its  freedom  of  flowering,  together  with  the  fact  that 
it  will  thrive  and  flower  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation, 
and  my  reason  is  given  for  calling  attention  to  it  at 
the  present  time.  The  plant  grows  about  2  ft.  high, 
and  has  pale  lavender-coloured  flowers  with  yellow 
centre,  somewhat  resembling  a  Michaelmas  Daisy  in 
general  appearance.— Hi  J.  H. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

On  p.  730,  your  correspondent,  “W.  G.,”  gives  the 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  an  instance  where 
Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  have  been  potted  in  November 
and  placed  in  heat  for  early  flowering,  but  have  given 
late  flowers  instead.  1 1 W.  G.  ”  asks  if  any  other  reader  of 
this  journal  has  experienced  a  like  instance.  Last 
November  I  had  some  clumps  (imported)  from  a  well- 
known  firm,  and  which  I  potted  up  immediately  after 
unpacking  them.  After  I  had  potted  them  up  I  stood 
them  close  together,  and  covered  them  over  with  ashes 
about  6  ins.  deep.  My  first  batch  was  put  into  heat 
the  last  week  in  November,  but  as  I  had  not  the 
means  of  plunging  the  pots  in  hot  material,  I  placed 
some  moss  on  the  hot-water  pipes  and  stood  them  on 
it,  while  another  pot  of  the  same  size,  hut  empty,  was 
turned  upside  down  and  placed  over  the  crowns.  My 
object  was  to  have  flowers  in  January,  and  I  had  one 
spray  from  eight  32-size  pots.  Several  of  the  crowns 


elongated  about  1  in.,  and  no  more;  consequently,  the 
lot  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  remained 
till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  I  had  them  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  planted  on  a  north  border,  where 
others  have  year  after  year  been  planted  after  forcing. 
To  my  surprise  these  same  eight  clumps  are  now 
flowering,  and  with  this  note  I  send  you  a  spray  that 
you  may  see  and  judge  for  yourself.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  has  never  before  come  under  my  notice,  and 
though  I  forced  three  other  batches  from  the  same 
source  and  under  the  same  conditions,  they  all  turned 
out  satisfactorily.  —  C.  G. 

Anemone,  King  of  the  Scarlets. 

Theee  is  no  man  of  my  acquaintance  who  grows  this 
magnificent  strain  of  Anemone  with  so  much  success  as 
Mr.  B.  Gilbert,  Bourn  Dyke  Nurseries,  Lincolnshire, 
who  by  duly  selecting  a  stock  yearly  from  the  finest 
blooms,  tries  with  all  his  might  to  send  them  out  true 
to  colour,  but  the  sportive  character  of  this  class  of 
plants  is  very  annoying,  as  “a  rogue”  will  crop  up 
occasionally.  I  try  to  comfort  him  by  remarking 
that  “variety  is  charming,”  but  he  answers  with  a 
shake  of  the  head  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder.  I 
believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  takes  great  pains 
with  the  flower,  and  he  hopes  the  last  fault  of  the 
striped  variety  has  now  been  eliminated. — R.  Gilbert, 
Burghley. 

Cauliflower,  Early  Erfurt. 

A  sowing  of  the  seed  of  this  useful  variety  was  made 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during 
the  month  of  March  last.  Of  course  at  that  early 
period  and  owing  to  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
weather,  the  sowing  was  made  in  a  box.  They  were 
pricked  off  and  finally  planted  in  the  open  border  on 
the  16th  of  June,  and  the  first  of  them  were  ready  for 
use  by  the  3rd  of  July.  For  some  time  past  they  have 
been  in  excellent  condition,  affording  firm,  moderate¬ 
sized  heads,  of  a  snow-white  colour  and  excellent  in 
quality.  The  foliage  is  by  no  means  bulky  like  the 
late  Cauliflowers  and  Broccolis,  but  moderate  ingrowth, 
so  that  the  variety  would  constitute  an  excellent  sort 
for  early  work,  because  it  could  be  planted  closely  on 
borders,  producing  a  large  number  of  useful  heads  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground.  Early  Erfurt  was  the  only  early 
variety  that  did  any  good  in  the  gardens  last  year, 
because  it  was  fit  for  use  before  that  memorable  drought 
occurred.  In  dry  seasons,  therefore,  it  has  proved  as 
economical  a  sort  as  could  be  grown,  while  wet  weather 
does  not  harm  it. 

Lilium  giganteum. 

A  plant  of  this  fine  species  has  flowered  with  us  this 
summer  for  the  first  time.  The  stem  is  5  ft.  10  ins. 
high,  with  seven  fully-developed  flowers.  The  bulb 
was  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  1883,  but  has  been 
taken  up  every  autumn  until  last  year,  and  to  this 
latter  fact  I  believe  its  flowering  is  due.  Our  soil  is 
not  exactly  favourable  for  Lilies,  being  heavy  and  on  a 
cold  clay  sub-soil.  In  close  proximity  to  the  former 
Lily  is  growing  some  clumps  of  Lilium  testaceum, 
towering  quite  6  ins.  above  the  giant  Lily,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  pale  buff  colour.  This  species  seems  as  free 
on  our  soil  as  the  old  white  one,  with  which  it  makes  a 
pleasing  associate. — J.  W.  Odell,  Pinner. 

Hypericum  calycinum. 

Although  really  a  native  of  South-east  Europe,  this 
old-fashioned  sub-shrub  has  become  naturalised  in 
several  parts  of  these  islands,  especially  in  the  south. 
It  is  popularly  known  as  Aaron's  Beard,  from  the  mass 
of  long  yellow  stamens  that  fill  up  the  centre,  and  is 
also  termed  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  from  the  notion  that 
it  was  the  plant  mentioned  under  that  name  in 
Scripture.  During  summer  it  makes  a  rampant 
growth,  usually  flowering  in  great  profusion,  and  the 
deep  shining  green,  almost  persistent  leaves  are  so 
showy  in  themselves  as  to  constitute  a  rich  and 
beautiful  carpeting  for  banks  and  borders,  especially 
where  shaded  by  trees,  and  where  large  quantities  of 
Ivy  would  look  common.  In  the  grounds  of  Chiswick 
House,  Chiswick,  there  are  several  borders,  banks,  and 
mounds  that  are  now  in  charming  condition,  from  the 
profusion  of  large  brilliant  yellow  flowers  that  rest  as 
it  were  on  the  top  of  this  living  greenery.  It  is 
extremely  hardy  and  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  of 
course  increases  with  greatest  rapidity  when  in 
moderately  rich  free  soil.  It  increases  fast  by  means 
of  underground  stems,  and  when  the  foliage  gets 
destroyed  towards  the  end  of  winter,  growth  com¬ 
mences  afresh  from  these  underground  stems. 


The  Rush  Broom. 

The  shrub  enjoying  this  appellation  has  so  been  named 
on  account  of  the  Rush-like  appearance  presented  by 
the  stems,  especially  in  winter,  when  leafless.  The 
shoots  are  long,  twiggy,  deep  green,  and  therefore,  like 
the  common  Broom  are  described  as  evergreen,  although 
leafless.  It  is  now  flowering  in  many  gardens  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  we  noticed  several  well-flowered 
specimens  in  the  shrubberies  at  Merton  Lodge,  Chis¬ 
wick.  In  general  appearance  it  differs  from  the  Broom 
of  our  commons  and  banks  by  its  stouter  twigs,  larger 
leaves,  and  golden  yellow  flowers.  In  winter,  it  is  a 
very  characteristic  plant  in  the  shrubberies  on  account 
of  its  smooth  evergreen  twigs,  and  might  be  used  very 
effectively  in  park  shrubbery,  in  connection  with  Dog¬ 
woods  and  Willows  presenting  other  distinct  colours. 

- - 
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THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias. — The  earliest  hatch  of 
Chinese  Primulas  intended  to  come  into  flower  late  in 
autumn  should  receive  their  final  shift  into  32-sized 
pots.  Keep  off  all  bloom  as  it  appears  on  the  more 
precocious  or  forward  specimens,  and  encourage  a 
healthy  vigorous  growth,  ventilation  at  the  same  time 
being  freely  given,  so  as  to-  prevent  the  foliage  from 
becoming  weakly  and  drawn.  The  lights  of  the  frame 
in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  wTell  tilted  up  night 
and  day,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  fine  weather 
they  would  enjoy  the  dews  of  night,  and  be  greatly 
benefited,  provided  that  heavy  rain  does  not  occur, 
such  as  has  prevailed  lately.  When  exposed  to  rain 
the  matter  of  watering  becomes  difficult,  as  the  surface 
of  the  pots  only  may  be  wet,  or  others  may  actually  be 
waterlogged.  Good  results,  in  any  case,  could  not  he 
expected  if  young  and  growing  stuff  is  thus  exposed. 
Cinerarias  must  also  receive  due  attention,  as  they 
never  do  so  well  afterwards  if  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound  for  want  of  a  shift,  nor  must  they  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  otherwise  they  lose  the  large  leaves  which 
are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  good  growth.  Aphides 
prove  exceedingly  troublesome  to  Cinerarias,  and  the 
plants  must  be  carefully  looked  after  to  check  the  first 
attack  of  the  enemy  by  fumigating  lightly  with  tobacco 
on  several  alternate  nights  if  there  appears  to  be  any 
necessity.  It  is  well  to  be  careful  in  the  matter  of 
fumigating  these  plants,  because  the  foliage  is  easily 
damaged,  ruining  not  only  the  appearance  hut  the 
vigour  of  the  plants. 

Poinsettias  and  Edphorbias. —The  earlier  batches 
of  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbia  fulgens  (generally  known 
as  E.  jacquiniseflora)  should  now  be  put  into  their 
flowering  pots  if  that  has  not  already  been  done. 
After  re-potting  they  may  be  immediately  watered, 
not  resorting  to  it  again  till  they  are  evidently  getting 
very  dry,  or  else  show  signs  that  they  have  thoroughly 
taken  to  the  new  soil.  Wherever  they  may  be  kept  at 
present,  either  in  pits,  frames  or  otherwise,  they  should 
be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  receive  abundant  ventilation 
to  keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy.  A  dwarf  set  of 
Poinsettias  with  smaller  bracts  may  be  obtained  by 
striking  a  batch  of  cuttings  now.  They  will  prove 
very  useful  for  the  front  of  the  staging  in  the  houses 
about  Christmas  time.  Put  the  cuttings  singly  into 
thumb  pots,  so  that  when  rooted  they  receive  no  check, 
hut  grow  along  steadily.  For  the  final  shift  48-size 
pots  will  be  large  enough  for  them. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — As  these  go 
out  of  flower  take  cuttings  of  as  many  as  are  desired 
before  drying  them  off,  as  in  this  condition  they  root 
readily,  making  good  plants  for  flowering  in  spring, 
when  they  arc  appreciated  for  conservatory  decoration. 
The  old  plants  should  then  he  stood  out  of  doors  and 
gradually  dried  off.  During  wet  weather  this  may  be 
difficult  to  do  in  the  absence  of  a  glass-roofed  shed  or 
similar  structure,  open  at  all  sides.  The  plants  may, 
however,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  be  tilted  over  on 
their  sides,  so  that  no  wet  can  get  access  to  the  ball  of 
soil  and  roots.  _ 

THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Vineries. — During  the  prevalence  of  wet  sunless 
weather  many  cultivators  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
ripe  berries  free  from  damp.  A  little  artificial  heat 
should  be  applied,  making  the  hot-water  pipes  warm, 
so  that  ventilation  may  be  given  early  in  the  morning. 
In  bright  weather  artificial  heat  will  not  be  required 
after  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  excepting,  of  course,  to 
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expel  damp,  especially  in  houses  where  Muscats  are 
grown.  Shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  houses 
where  the  berries  are  still  swelling,  the  borders  must  on 
no  account  he  allowed  to  become  dry,  especially  if  the 
Tines  are  planted  inside.  In  the  case  of  outside 
borders  this  is  not  so  urgent,  considering  the  amount 
of  rain  that  has  fallen  lately.  Special  care  must  also 
be  taken  of  borders  in  which  Madresfield  Court  is 
planted,  seeing  that  the  berries  are  so  liable  to  split 
when  the  roots  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  moisture. 
As  many  leaves  as  it  is  possible  to  expose  to  light  without 
crowding  should  be  allowed  on  the  shoots  beyond  the 
bunches,  so  as  to  part  with  the  superfluous  moisture. 

Peaches  on  Walls. — The  almost  incessant  rain 
has  caused  an  excess  of  growth  on  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  wall  trees  in  general,  which  must  be  got  under,  or 
the  balance  of  them,  in  many  instances,  will  he 
destroyed,  the  proper  ripening  of  the  shoots  prevented, 
and  next  year’s  crop  of  fruit  problematical,  or  failure 
certain.  Work  of  all  kinds  in  the  open  garden  has  no 
doubt  been  retarded  by  the  enormous  increase  of  weeds, 
hut  special  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  trees 
before  it  is  too  late.  All  laterals  should  be  pinched 
before  they  make  their  influence  felt,  and  the  vigour 
of  gross  shoots  should  be  repressed  by  pinching  them 
and  tying  in  closely,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  removing  them  altogether.  The  swelling  of  the 
fruit  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  abundance  of 
moisture,  but  sunshine  will  be  greatly  wanted  later  on 
to  assist  in  developing  flavour,  otherwise  the  produce 
will  be  insipid. 

Bush  Fruit. — In  districts  at  all  infested  with 
birds — particularly  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  wood 
pigeons — it  will  be  necessary  to  net  a  portion  of  the 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Easpberries,  while  in  the 
case  of  Cherries  this  is  an  absolute  necessity  every¬ 
where.  A  light  framework,  over  which  a  net  could  be 
thrown,  would  make  it  vastly  more  convenient  for  the 
gathering  of  the  fruit  than  the  system  often  adopted  of 
simply  placing  the  net  over  the  bushes  themselves.  To 
facilitate  the  process  and  lessen  the  expense,  growers 
would  do  well  to  grow  late  fruits  in  a  square  by  them¬ 
selves,  when  there  would  not  be  the  waste  of  netting  as 
occurs  when  early  and  late  kinds  are  mixed  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground.  _ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Asparagus  and  Sea  Kale. — In  order  to  assist  the 
crowns  that  are  intended  for  forcing,  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  liberally  just  now,  when  rapid  progress 
is  being  made.  After  so  much  rain  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  dilute  the  manure  to  such  an  extent  as  it 
should  be  when  the  ground  is  in  a  dry  state.  The 
exact  amount  cannot  be  given  in  figures,  as  the  manure 
varies  so  greatly  at  different  places.  Eain  water  is  in 
many  cases  allowed  to  run  into  the  manure  tank,  often 
diluting  it  to  an  injurious  esteDT,  and  under  such 
circumstances  no  dilution  is  necessary.  Perhaps  the 
time  is  not  so  far  distant  when  cultivators  at  private 
establishments  will  recognise  the  value  of  drainings 
from  stables,  and  husband  their  resources  in  a  more 
economical  manner  than  is  done  at  present. 

Peas. — The  conditions  which  prevail  at  present  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  last  year  at  this  time, 
when  there  was  a  general  outcry  that  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  were  failing  on  account  of  drought.  This  year 
many  will  probably  find  that  the  taller-growing  kinds 
of  Peas  at  least  have  out-grown  their  stakes,  and  later 
on  must  topple  over  for  want  of  support,  and  cover  up 
the  young  swelling  pods,  excluding  light.  This  is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  at  first  sight  appears,  as  the 
crop  is  greatly  injured  thereby.  The  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  are  that  the  taller-growing  kinds  should 
he  provided  with  stakes  sufficiently  or  reasonably  long 
to  guard  against  the  tops  falling  over,  and  that  they 
should  be  well  exposed  to  light  by  sowing  at  good 
distances  apart. 

- -«£<-= - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

_ _ 

_  ♦  ■ 

Curious  Orchids. 

There  has  flowered  with  me  a  curious  Orchid,  which  I 
found  among  an  imported  lot  of  Dendrobium  hetero- 
carpum.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  might  recognise 
it  by  the  following  description.  The  flowers  have 
straw-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  while  the  lip  is  pale 
yellow,  fringed  with  short  black  hairs,  and  curved 
upwards  towards  the  column.  The  spike  of  bloom  at 
a  little  distance  resembles  a  small  ear  of  one-sided 
black  Oats  when  ripe,  the  black-fringed  lip  looking 
like  ripe  grain  set  in  pale  straw-coloured  chaff.  Each 
flower  is  about  half-an-inch  across,  and  closely  set  and 


numerous,  being  produced  on  both  old  and  new  growth. 
The  stems  are  rather  sinuous,  not  unlike  the  habit  of 
a  small  Dendrobe,  but  there  are  no  such  decided  nodes. 
The  old  growth  that  first  bloomed  with  me  had  four 
stems,  one  of  which  died.  Of  the  three  that  were  left 
the  small  leafless  stem  was  the  first  new  one  with  me  ; 
the  other  two  are  the  growth,  of  which  you  saw  the 
dead  bloom,  and  its  successor.  I  have  only  one  Eria — 
E.  pubescens— and  I  do  not  know  the  others  by  sight, 
therefore  I  cannot  say  whether  this  may  be  one  of  them. 
I  once  thought  it  a  Dendrobe,  and  afterwards  an 
Epidendrum,  so  you  will  perceive  that  my  ignorance  of 
it  is  dense.  It  would  be  very  curiously  effective  in 
bloom  upon  a  strong  plant.  As  1  found  it  among 
Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  I  hung  it  near  the  light, 
alongside  plants  of  that  species. 

I  am  particularly  fond  of  queer  Orchids,  unpopular 
for  some  reason  or  other,  and  their  beauty — like  that 
of  the  bulldog— is  something  that  never  grows  plain  or 
inexhaustible.  I  wish  Orchids  would  grow  half  as 
freely  from  seed  as  they  will  produce  it.  They  can  be 
made  to  seed  like  weeds,  but  to  obtain  seedlings  is  a 
very  different  thing.  I  have  a  number  of  pods  of 
interesting  crosses,  and  in  order  to  be  the  more  sure  of 
hybridisation,  I  am  careful  to  leave  the  pollen  masses 
of  the  female  parent  undisturbed.  The  swelling  of  the 
column  soon  throws  the  capsule  off,  but  the  cross  has 
previously  been  effected.  There  are  pods  at  present  of 
the  following  Dendrobium  bigibbum  X  D.  hetero¬ 
carpum,  D.  Dalhousianum  X  D.  thyrsiflorum,  Lycaste 
cruentum  X  L.  Skinned,  Lcelia  anceps  X  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  (curious  and  ripe) 
X  Epidendrum  ciliolare  and  Oncidium  tigrinum  un- 
guiculatum,  0.  -  papilio  majus  X  0.  praetextum, 
Phalfenopsis  Luddemanniana  X  P.  grandiflora, 
Cattleya  citrina  and  C.  Mossise,  both  ways,  and  large 
pods  ;  Odontoglossum  maculatum  X  0.  Rossii  majus, 
0.  Pescatorei  X  (Erstedii  majus.  Some  of  these  have 
ripened,  and  all  are  well  formed,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  much  hope  of  seeing  young  plants  unless 
from  the  Phalaenopsids,  and  the  Cattleyas  and  Lfelia. 
But  I  cannot  resist  making  pods— perhaps  from  long 
habit  of  crossing  florists’  flowers,  and  other  things. 

I  have  been  passionately  fond  of  Orchids  from  my 
youth  up,  and  liked  to  watch  the  few  my  father  (the 
late  Dr.  Horner,  of  Hull),  grew  while  I  was  a  boy.  I 
have  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  calceolus  that  I  value, 
because  it  was  a  veritable  wild  one  found  in  Craven — 
not  many  miles  from  here.  I  expect  it  has  disappeared 
now,  for  this  was  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  good  type, 
and  I  nearly  succeeded  this  year  in  crossing  it  with  C. 
spectabile,  but  it  just  would  not  wait.  It  would  be  a 
lovely  cross.  Next  year  I  will  try  to  borrow  a  C. 
spectabile  flower  if  I  am  likely  to  be  disappointed  again. 
This  year  I  had  a  very  lovely  form  of  0.  crispum  ;  it 
may  not  be  unusual,  but  I  have  not  met  with  the  type 
anywhere  yet.  It  was  pure  white  in  ground  colour, 
but  all  the  markings  of  columns  and  lips  were  of  the 
loveliest  canary-yellow  ;  some  of  the  blooms  had  sepals 
and  petals  spotted  with  the  same  bright  yellow.  It  was 
peculiarly  lovely,  and  happily  of  a  broad-petalled  and 
close-flowered  type.  Our  pet  name  for  it  is  “Golden 
Queen.”  It  was  the  sweetest  0.  crispum  I  have  seen, 
and  the  new  growth  is  very  much  stronger  than  the 
one  that  bloomed.  It  looked  so  fair,  with  the  column 
different  from  the  usual  cockroachy  appearance. 

A  Bulbophyllum  has  been  in  flower — an  amusing 
thing — buff-yellow  in  colour,  and  richly  spotted  with 
red  behind.  It  was  a  large  flower,  some  2  ins.  across, 
with  a  conical  cradle-like  lip  that  rocked  easily.  The 
lip  had  a  sort  of  yellow  horseshoe  mark  and  shape  at 
the  base,  and  hung  by  an  elastic  yellow  strap.  There 
was  the  usual  well-like  depression  of  the  stigmatic 
surface  under  the  rostellum.  I  remember  Darwin 
( Fertilisation  of  Orchids )  said  he  hardly  knew  the  use 
of  the  rocking  lip,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  any 
insect  of  weight  settled  on  the  inner  half  of  the  move- 
able  lip  it  might  get  tilted  over,  and  would  land  head¬ 
foremost  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  leaving  any  pollinia 
it  might  have  adhering  to  its  head  very  near  where  it 
ought  to  he  for  fertilisation.  But  this  is  only  one  of 
those  guesses  and  wonderments  that  Orchids  so  often 
suggest.  For  many  years  I  could  not  do  with  them, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  fixed  abode,  and  in 
those  days  I  grew — and  still  do — our  own  Fly  and  Bee 
Orchis.  They  do  admirably  from  year  to  year  in  the 
Auricula  houses  in  8-iu.  pots  in  groups,  with  half  the 
contents  pieces  of  limestone  and  the  other  part  heavy 
yellow  loam.  I  have  kept  them  in  the  same  pots  for 
years,  and  they  last  much  longer  than  in  wild  life, 
being  stronger  than  any  I  have  seen  about  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bath,  excepting  the  Bee  Orchis.  In  the 


course  of  these  years  I  have  seen  them  illustrate  the 
fact  that  sometimes  not  one  is  to  be  found  where  they 
are  known  to  grow.  All  my  Bee  Orchis  remained 
underground  about  two  years  ago  perfectly  dormant, 
and  bloomed  as  usual  the  next  season.  I  looked  in 
terror  when  they  did  not  appear  to  see  what  ailed  the 
tubers,  but  they  were  sound  and  fresh.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  did  not  note  whether  in  the  year  of  dormancy 
they  made  the  usual  new  tuber  out  of  the  “inner 
consciousness  ”  of  these  sleeping  ones,  or  whether  they 
awoke  out  of  their  trance  refreshed  with  a  phenomenal 
sleep. 

But  I  hardly  know  how  a  tuber  could  make  a  new 
one  without  some  form  of  stem  growth,  for  the  new 
tuber  is  given  off  from  the  stem  base,  and  so  supported 
largely  by  its  leaves  and  fat  fibres.  I  know  a  field, 
once  full  of  Ophrys  apifera,  that  was  ruined  by  the 
owner  gathering  them  for  the  house,  by  idly  pulling 
up  the  blooming  stems,  and  so  asphyxiating  the  young 
tubers,  leaving  them  buried  alive.  It  took  several 
years — during  which  they  grew  thinner  and  thinner — - 
but  it  did  it.  Another  unpopular  thing  I  hive  is  a 
fine  plant  of  Bonatea  speciosa,  a  very  cool  terrestrial 
Orchic.  (Cape  I  think).  Tubers  are  immense,  almost  like 
fangs  of  Asphodelus  ramosus,  and  the  flowers  deliciously 
scented  at  night.  Flowers  with  green  sepals,  petals 
white  and  narrow,  curious  lip,  with  three  long  green 
legs,  something  like  a  cross  between  our  White 
Butterfly  Orchis,  and  a  green  lizard.  The  tall  spikes, 
at  the  top  of  very  coriaceous  foliage,  are  very  odd¬ 
looking. — F.  L).  Horner,  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  virginale. 

Any  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  is  beautiful, 
but  the  large  snow-white  variety,  with  no  other  colour 
than  a  bright  yellow  base  to  the  labellum  and  clear 
yellow  tinge  under  the  column,  is  equal  to  the  very 
best  in  point  of  beauty.  The  usual  brownish  marks  on 
the  labellum  and  column  are  entirely  absent,  and  a 
chaste-looking  and  lovely  flower  is  the  result.  Such  a 
one  now  bearing  a  grand  spike, with  flowers  about  4  ins. 
across,  and  petals  1J  in.  wide,  si  in  the  cool  Orchid- 
house  at  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild’s  garden, 
Tring  Park.  Mr.  Hill  grows  his  Orchids  to  perfection, 
and  a  good  thing  has  the  satisfaction  of  appearing  at 
its  very  best  under  his  hands. 

Mormodes  pardinum  unicolor. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  both  the  typical  form  and 
the  variety  under  notice — both  Mexican  Orchids— are 
not  oftener  seen  under  cultivation.  Some  growers 
regard  the  type  as  the  most  striking  and  handsome  of 
the  two,  owing  to  the  rich  and  dense  spotting  of  brown 
on  a  yellow  ground.  In  the  variety  under  notice  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  uniform  deep  lemon-yellow, 
the  lip  orange-yellow,  and  so  powerfully  aromatic  as  to 
be  most  agreeable  some  little  distance  away.  It  is 
otherwise  known  as  M.  citrinum  or  Catasetum  citrinum, 
but,  of  course,  differs  from  a  true  Catasetum  in  the 
twisted  column  and  in  the  absence  of  the  sensitive 
antennse  for  which  that  genus,  as  originally  constituted, 
is  remarkable.  The  total  absence  of  any  spotting  would 
at  first  sight  justify  a  distinct  specific  name  ;  hut  the 
wedge-shaped,  deeply  three-lobed  labellum  recalls 
M.  pardinum.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  concave, 
which  detracts  from  their  apparent  dimensions  ;  but 
they  are  really  of  good  size  and  fleshy  in  substance, 
densely  arranged  along  the  Upper  side  of  an  arching 
raceme  of  some  length.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  3879,  and  now  flowering  finely  at  Devon- 
hurst,  Chiswick,  Mr.  Wright  having  received  it  from 
Mexico. 

Epidendrum  atropurpureum  Randii. 

From  the  typical  very  dark-coloured  form  of  this 
species  we  have  now  a  white  variety,  with  several 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  intermediate  ones,  amongst 
which  we  locate  that  under  notice.  The  deep  brownish 
purple  of  the  sepals  and  petals  has  given  place  to  a 
uniform  pale  yellow,  slightly  tinted,  it  may  be,  with 
green.  The  lip — always  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
rest— is  white  in  this  instance,  with  numerous  rosy 
purple  lines,  closely  arranged,  radiating  over  the  basal 
part  of  the  lamina.  It  has  been  flowering  for  the  last 
six  weeks  in  the  collection  at  Studley  House,  Hammer¬ 
smith. 

Dendrobium  MacCarthie/E. 

Since  its  original  introduction  to  these  islands  in  1854, 
this  showy-flowered  species  has  several  times  been 
re-introduced,  but  few  seem  to  cultivate  it  successfully 
for  any  length  of  time.  Being  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
it  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  warm,  moist,  but  airy 
atmosphere,  and  even  in  winter  when  resting  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  high  temperature.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  three  to  five  together  on  drooping 
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racemes  from  near  the  apex  of  a  slender  pseudo-bulb, 
and  have  a  peculiar  flattened  appearance  compared 
with  those  of  most  Dendrobiums,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  the  lip  lies  under  the  upper  surface,  otherwise 
they  would  appear  larger  than  they  do.  As  it  is, 
however,  they  measure  about  3  ins.  in  length,  and 
have  charming  rosy  pink  sepals  and  petals,  while  the 
labellum  is  purple,  with  deep  lines  on  the  upper  part, 
and  a  large  dark  blotch  at  the  base,  with  a  horseshoe¬ 
shaped  white  zone  between.  The  whole  lip  is  scoop¬ 
shaped,  and  measures  about  3  ins.  in  length,  so  that 
had  it  been  directed  away  from  the  upper  sepal  the  size 
of  the  flower  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  It  is 
now  flowering  in  the  collection  of  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq., 
Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
C.  Cowley. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  alba. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  striking  and  chaste, 
being  pure  white  with  a  large  golden  yellow  blotch  in 
the  throat,  running  in  a  narrow  band  to  the  base. 
Possibly  it  is  more 'often  grown  under  the  name  of 
C.  virginalis,  and  Mr.  C.  Cowley  believes  it  to  be 
identical  with  C.  crocata  of  Reichenbach.  It  is 
a  highly  meritorious  Orchid  in  any  case,  and  sweetly 
scented.  The  slender  pseudo-bulbs  are  furrowed, 
bearing  a  solitary,  oblong,  leathery  leaf,  and  a  spike  of 
two  flowers. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  superbum. 
Three  plants  of  this  lovely  late-flowering  variety  may 
now  be  seen  at  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  in  the 
grand  collection  of  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  One  specimen 
varies  from  the  other  two  in  having  slightly  paler 
flowers  ;  but  the  trio  as  seen  together  take  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  at  once  as  something  very  fine.  The  flowers 
are  below  the  average  size  for  this  species,  but  in  this 
they  seem  to  agree  with  those  of  most  of  the  late- 
flowering  varieties,  such  as  0.  v.  Klaboehorum  and  0. 
v.  rubellum,  both  very  pretty  and  distinct  in  their 
way.  Mr.  Cowley,  the  gardener,  commenced  with 
them  when  very  small  pieces,  and  they  increase  in 
beauty  and  floriferousness  as  they  advance  in  size. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  all  over,  and  in  addition, 
the  lip  is  furnished  with  a  deep  velvety,  blood-purple, 
triangular  blotch  on  the  base, the  interior  edge  of  this 
blotch  running  out  into  several  finger-like  projections. 
Between  this  blotch  and  the  warm  deep  rose  colour  of 
the  rest  of  the  lip  runs  a  distinct  and  pure  white  zone, 
and  the  contrast  of  the  three  colours  is  very  striking, 
giving  the  flowers  an  oculated  appearance.  The 
success  which  attends  the  cultivation  of  this  species  in 
its  various  forms  is  a  great  compensation  for  the 
failures  that  attended  its  first  introduction,  especially 
in  the  home-bringing  of  it. 

The  Lizard  Orchid  (Orchis  hircina.) 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  note  in  The  Gardening 
World  regarding  this  rare  and  curious  native  Orchid. 
Will  Mr.  Odell  kindly  give  us  some  information 
about  it,  such  as  his  mode  of  culture,  and  how  long  it 
has  been  established  in  his  garden  ?  I  have  ofttimes 
tried  it,  but. without  success,  it  never  appearing  to  take 
kindly  to  cultivation,  and  gradually  dwindled  away. 

I  have  not  seen  it  in  flower. — A.  D.  Webster. 

Orchids  in  Flower  at  Forest  Hill. 

The  following  Orchids  are  now  in  flower  at  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Sons’  nurseries  at  Forest  Hill.  Aerides 
odoratum,  Brassia  verrucosa,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  C. 
gigas,  C.  g.  Sanderiana,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  C. 
Roezlii,  C.  Sedeni,  Dendrobium  Pierardii,  Dendrochilum 
filiforme,  Disa  grandiflora,  Epidendrum  vitellinum, 
E.  v.  majus,  Galeandra  species,  Masdevallia  Bonplandi, 
M.  Lindeni,  M.  Yeitchiana,  Maxillaria  venusta, 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  O.  blandum,  0.  cordatum, 
0.  crispum,  0.  Harryanum  (fine),  0.  Pescatorei, 
Oncidium  incurvum,  0.  Jonesianum,  0.  orientale, 
Utricularia  montana,  U.  Endresii. 

- -**<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — July  24 th. 
Hardy  plants  were  essentially  the  feature  of  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  for  besides  the  usual  col¬ 
lections  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  there  were  also 
Roses,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  and  various  hardy  shrubs. 
The  Southern  Section  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  held  their  annual  exhibition  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting. 
Fruit  also  was  shown  in  some  quantity  by  several 
exhibitors,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including 
a  considerable  number  of  Orchids,  graced  the  tables. 


A  Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  large  and  very 
varied  group  of  hardy  plants,  represented  by 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  flore  pleno,  (Enothera  speciosa, 
Potentilla,  William  Rollisson,  Achillea  millefolia  rubra, 
Iceland,  Shirley,  and  French  Poppies,  Epilobium 
angustifolium  album,  and  others.  The  French  Poppies 
are  varieties  of  Papaver  somniferum.  They  had  also 
eleven  boxes  of  Roses,  including  popular  garden 
varieties,  such  as  Rosa  rugosa  alba,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  and  others.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were,  of 
course,  most  numerous,  and  the  following  were  fine, 
namely,  Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Dr.  Andry, 
Duke  of  Teck,  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  Countess  of  Rose¬ 
bery,  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  and  a  striped  variety  Pride  of 
Reigate.  A  Silver  Baiaksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  forashowy 
group  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  of  Iceland,  Oriental  and 
Shirley  Poppies,  Centaurea  macrocephala,  Disa  grandi¬ 
flora,  Triteleia  laxa  Murrayana,  Lilium  canadense,  L. 
Humboldti,  L.  testaceum,  Chrysanthemum  maximum, 
Calochortus  luteus,  Gaillardias,  Helianthemum  japoni- 
cum,  and  others.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  for  cut  Roses,  including  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Horace  Verret,  Bouquet  d’Or,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame 
Eugene  Yerdier,  Victor  Hugo,  Francisca  Kruger, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  others  ;  the 
flowers  were  large  and  in  fine  condition.  Messrs.  W. 
&  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester,  received  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent 
group  of  British  and  exotic  Ferns  ;  amongst  the  former 
were  Polypodium  vulgare  trichomanoides,  P.  v.  cambri- 
cum,  Polystichum  angulare  grandiceps,  Athyrium 
Filix-fcemina  Yictorite,  A.  f.  acrocladon,  Lastrea 
montana  ramo  -  coronans,  and  numerous  forms  of 
Scolopendrium  vulgare.  Exotics  included  Lygodium 
palmatum,  Platyloma  cordata,  Lomaria  fluviatilis, 
Nothoehkena  trichomanoides,  Adiantopsis  radiata, 
Adiantums,  &e.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  B. 
S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  most  beautifully 
arranged  group  of  stove  plants,  including  Palms,  Crotons, 
Dracaena  Lindeni,  Aralia  leptophylla,  Cattleya  gigas, 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  album,  Oncidium  incurvum 
with  its  graceful  panicles  of  violet  and  white  flowers  ;  a 
large  specimen  of  Epidendrum  cochleatum,  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum,  Metrosideros  floribunda,  and  others. 
Several  collections  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Ycitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  including  a  showy  lot  of  Clethra 
alnifolia,  with  Yucca  obliqua,  having  white  flowers 
heavily  tinted  with  red  ;  Acer  distylum,  Spiraa  bullata, 
the  rose-flowered  Nothospartium  Carmicheliae,  Sam- 
bucus  nigra  heterophylla,  and  Stuartia  sub-Camellia. 
In  another  group  were  some  hybrid  greenhouse  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  and  a  large  collection  of  Japan  Iris, 
seedlings  of  I.  laevigata,  with  white,  purple,  violet, 
lilac,  red,  and  other  coloured  varieties,  but  in  most 
cases  exhibiting  several  of  these  colours  in  one  flower. 
They  had  also  a  large  collection  of  Carnation  and 
Picotee  blooms,  including  amongst  the  former  Magnum 
Bonum,  Royal  Purple,  Walter  Ware,  Purple  Emperor, 
Lady  Ormthwaite,  W.  P.  Milner,  Pride  of  Penshurst, 
and  Alice  Ayres,  whilst  the  latter  were  represented  by 
fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  V'oodkins,  Emily, 
Daisy,  and  Ensign.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
for  a  collection  of  various  hardy  flowers,  including 
Pentstemons,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Iceland  and 
Oriental  Poppies,  Helenium  pumilum,  Scabiosa  cau- 
casica  amoena,  and  Achillea  ptarmica  fl.  pi.  Amongst 
Gaillardias,  Buffalo  Bill,  Figaro,  Wm.  Kelway,  Splen- 
didissima  plenissima,  and  Hercules  were  good  and 
showy  flowers.  They  also  showed  a  collection  of 
Amaryllis  blooms.  A  group  of  Dahlias,  the  first  of  the 
season,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex.  The  following  Cactus  varieties  are 
now  in  flower,  namely,  Charming  Bride,  Vrilliam 
Pierce,  Cochineal,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Henry  Patrick. 
They  also  showed  numerous  varieties  of  single  Dahlias 
in  good  colours.  In  their  group  the  following  Roses 
were  fine,  namely,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  &c.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  tuberous 
Begonia  blooms.  A  collection  of  Picotees  was  shown, 
in  pots,  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  amongst  which 
were  Dorothy,  Mrs.  R.  Hole,  Terra  Cotta,  Agnes 
Chambers,  and  Almira. 

A  few  small  exhibits  of  Orchids  were  brought  up. 
Lselia  Eyermaniana  and  L.  E.  superba — supposed 
hybrids  between  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  majalis — and 
Bollea  Wendlandiana  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  Mr.  C.  Cowley,  gardener 
to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith, 
exhibited  Miltonia  vexillaria  superba,  Cattleya  crOcata, 
and  Dendrobium  MacCarthne,  for  the  former  two  of 


which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  White, 
gardener  to  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham, 
exhibited  Anguloa  Ruckeri  alba  and  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus.  Mr.  II.  Adams,  gardener  to  R.  B. 
Lemon,  Esq.,  Moat  Lodge,  Beckenham,  showed 
Anguloa  Ruckeri  retusa  and  Odontoglossum  cristatel- 
lum,  receiving  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  latter.  Cypri- 
pedinm  Stonei  aerosepalum,  a  curious  variety  with 
narrow  sepals  and  petals,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Seeger 
&  Tropp,  Lordship  Lane,  East  Dulwich. 

Various  small  groups  were  exhibited  by  the  under¬ 
mentioned  : — Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  had  a  beautiful  stand  of  Pentstemons,  including 
Bertha  Koch,  Dr.  Tuke,  Emile  Paladilke,  J.  Robert¬ 
son,  Ptolome,  and  Paul  Bert,  which  were  very  fine 
varieties  ;  Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Mac- 
leay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited  a  box  of 
Bignonia  Cherere,  and  fine  bunches  of  Veronica 
Traversi,  V.  salicifolia,  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  (double 
yellow),  Rosa  rugosa,  and  a  beautiful  Auricula-eyed 
strain  of  Sweet  Williams  ;  Mr.  A.  Scott,  Brookfield, 
Cambridge,  exhibited  a  quantity  of  a  yellow-leaved, 
pale  blue-flowered  Lobelia  and  Lychnis  hybrida  ;  a  cross 
between  L.  coronaria  and  L.  Flos-Jovis  was  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  Newry  ;  a  group  of  variously  coloured 
varieties  of  Lilium  elegans  was  shown  by  Mr.  William 
Gordon,  Twickenham,  also  L.  auratum  rubro-vittata, 
and  some  Japanese  Irises.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Ridout,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  for  a  box  of  a  new 
hybrid  perpetual  Rose,  Margaret  Haywood.  Roses 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yrilliam  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  including  White  Lady,  a  Tea,  Marchioness  of 
Lome,  Duchess  of  Albany,  La  France,  and  Brilliant. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  brought  up  from  his  Wisley  garden 
at  Weybridge,  cut  flowers  of  Lilium  giganteum,  L. 
Brownii,  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum,  L.  elegans  sangui- 
neum,  L.  e.  cruentum,  L.  avenaceum,  and  L.  concolor. 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  exhibited  a  new 
Carnation,  R.  H.  Elliott.  Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot, 
had  a  bunch  of  Spiraa  palmata  and  Oreocome  Can- 
dollei.  A  basket  of  white  Carnations,  edged  with 
Pelargoniums  and  Adiantum,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  E. 
Collins  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Park  Nurseries,  Willesden 
Junction.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  exhibited  a 
box  of  Carnation  and  Picotee  blooms. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  collection  of  fruits 
consisting  of  Waterloo  Strawberry,  Elton,  May  Duke, 
Hogg’s  Red  Gean,  Kentish  and  other  Cherries,  Super¬ 
lative  Raspberry,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  Negro  Largo 
Fig,  Red  and  Black  Currants  — some  of  the  former 
being  grown  in  pots.  A  large  collection  of  Currants 
was  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
garden  at  Chiswick.  Amongst  others  were  Defiance 
and  Red  Cherry,  two  very  large-fruited  red  varieties, 
and  White  Dutch  was  equally  meritorious.  Red  Dutch 
and  Champagne  were  also  shown,  the  latter  being  a 
distinct-looking  berry  of  a  pale  soft  red  colour.  The 
Commercial  and  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society, 
Limited,  79 J,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  exhibited 
Strawberries  that  had  been  gathered  in  Essex  twelve 
days  previous  to  the  meeting,  and  were  still  in  good 
preservation.  They  had  been  subjected  to  the  dry  refri¬ 
gerating  process,  with  the  results  shown.  Mr.  W. 
Allen,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Nor¬ 
wich,  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  some 
boxes  of  Strawberries,  consisting  of  British  Queen, 
Crimson  Queen,  James  Yeitch,  Amateur,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Unser  Fritz,  and  others.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  showed  Strawberries,  Currants,  and  Ekeag- 
nus  longipes.  Strawberries,  Peas,  &c. ,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  and  a  seedling  Melon 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Nichols,  Nuneham  Park  Gardens, 
Abingdon. 


National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

July  24 th. 

The  southern  section  of  this  society  held  their  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  exhibition  was  not  a  large  one,  a  fact  which 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
but  what  flowers  were  exhibited,  however,  were  very 
fine,  and  the  colours  clear  and  brilliant.  The  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  Carnations  was  won  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough.  His  blooms  were  arranged 
in  the  following  order  : — Sarah  Payne,  Mars,  H.  K. 
Mayor,  Juno,  John  Keat,  James  Taylor,  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  William 
Skirving,  John  Keat,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  E.  S. 
Dodwell,  Juno,  H.  K.  Mayor,  Sybil,  Hy.  Cannell, 
Jessica,  James  Mackintosh,  Mrs.  Power,  Prince  George 
of  Wales,  Wm.  T.  Skirving,  Clipper,  Mrs.  Power.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  James  Douglas,  gardener  to 
F.  Vrhitbourn,  Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  whose 
sudden  death  on  Wednesday  morning  is  recorded  in 
another  column.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  the 
James  Douglas,  Sybil,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Thalia,  Florence 
latter  carried  off  the  first  prize,  having  fine  blooms  of 
Nightingale,  and  several  seedlings.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  H.  Headland,  The  Firs,  High  Street,  Leyton.  Mr. 
C.  Phillips,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  took  the  first 
prize  for  six  blooms,  amongst  which  were  Tom  Power, 
the  premier  Carnation  bloom  in  the  show  ;  Mr.  C. 
Ilenwood,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  was  second  ;  Mr. 
Rowan,  36,  Manor  Street,  Clapham,  third  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Startup,  3,  Stanley  Road,  Bromley,  Kent,  fourth. 
In  the  class  for  single  blooms  of  different  varieties,  Mr. 
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James  Douglas  took  the  first  and  fourth  prizes  in  scarlet 
hizarres  with  Admiral  Curzon  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second 
with  James  McIntosh  ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland  was 
third  with  Arthur  Medhurst,  and  fifth  with  Fred.  In 
crimson  hizarres  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  and  second 
with  "W.  M.  Hewett  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland  was  third 
with  Mrs.  Whitbourn  ;  Mr.  Phillips  took  fourth  with 
Wm.  Wardle  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Startup  was  fifth  with  J. 
D.  Hextall.  Mr.  C.  Turner  took  the  first  and  third 
prizes  in  pink  hizarres  with  H.  K.  Mayor  ;  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  was  second  and  fourth  with  Isaac  Scott  and 
Mrs.  Gorton  ;  while  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland  came  in  fifth 
with  Harrison  Weir.  Amongst  scarlet  flakes  Mr. '  J. 
Douglas  took  the  first  prize  with  Matador,  and  the 
second  with  Sportsman  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland  was  third 
with  Sportsman ;  while  Mr.  Rowan  was  fourth  and 
fifth  with  Clipper.  The  first  and  second  prizes  in 
purple  flakes  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  with  J. 
Douglas  ;  the  third  and  fourth  were  won  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner  with  Juno  ;  and  the  fifth  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Rowan,  who  had  J.  Douglas.  The  first  and  second  prizes 
for  rose  flakes  went  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  had 
Sybil;  the  third  and  fifth  prizes  went  to  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
who  showed  John  Keat  ;  Mr.  Phillips  came  in  fourth 
with  Thalia. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  took  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
blooms  of  Picotees,  with  the  following  varieties  : — Her 
Majesty,  Seedling,  Seedling,  Liddington's  Favourite, 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Budd,  Seedling,  Seedling,  Seedling, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Constance,  Seedling,  Her  Majesty, 
Seedling,  Liddington’s  Favourite,  John  Smith,  Mrs. 
Sharpe,  Seedling,  Seedling,  Seedling,  Muriel,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Seedling,  Minuette.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was 
second,  and  had  in  his  stand  the  premier  Picotee  in  the 
show,  a  heavy  purple-edged  variety  named  Muriel  ;  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  ;  while  Mr.  H. 
W.  Headland  was  second.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms, 
Mr.  Phillips  was  first ;  Mr.  M.  Rowan  was  second  ;  and 
H.  Startup  came  in  third.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  took  the 
first  and  second  prizes  for  heavy  red-edged  varieties, 
with  Princess  of  Wales  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland  came  in 
third  with  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  fourth  with  Brunette  ; 
while  Mr.  Phillips  gained  fifth  with  Mrs.  Dodwell. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  the  best  light  red-edged  variety  in 
Violet  Douglas  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second  with  Emily  ; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Headland  took  the  third  prize  with  Emily, 
and  the  fourth  with  a  Seedling  ;  Mr.  Startup  was  fifth 
with  Violet  Douglas.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  took  the  first  two 
prizes  for  heavy-edged  purples  with  Muriel  ;  Mr.  H. 
W.  Headland  was  third  with  Muriel,  and  fourth  with 
Zerline  ;  while  Mr.  Turner  was  fifth  with  Rival  Purple. 
In  light  purple-edged  varieties,  Mr.  Douglas  was  first 
and  second  with  seedlings  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland  was 
third  and  fourth  with  Clara  Penson  ;  and  Mr. 
Phillips  was  fifth  with  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  took  the  first  prize  in  heav}T-edged  rose 
or  scarlet  varieties  with  Constance  Heron,  and 
the  second  with  Lady  Holmsdale  ;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Headland  was  third  and  fourth  with  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  last  mentioned  ;  and  Mr.  Phillips  was  fifth  with 
Mrs.  Payne.  Amongst  light-edged  rose  or  scarlet 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  Favourite,  and 
fourth  with  Miss  Flowdy  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  in 
second  with  Lucy  ;  Mr.  Phillips  took  the  third  place 
with  Liddington’s  Favourite,  and  fifth  with  the  last- 
named  variety. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  seifs,  fancies, 
or  yellow  grounds,  Mr.  C.  Turner  carried  off  the  first 
honours  with  a  fine  stand,  including  Annie  Douglas, 
Purple  Emperor,  Ellen  Burrows,  The  Bride,  Sybil, 
Dorothy,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Terra  Cotta.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  W.  Toby,  3,  Great  Mark’s  Grove,  Fulham  Road, 
S.W.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Viscountess 
Chewton,  took  the  first  place  for  twelve  blooms,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Startup.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had 
the  best  twelve  yellow-ground  Picotees,  which  were 
large,  clean,  and  brightly  coloured  ;  he  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
twelve  pot  specimens,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
their  culture  as  decorative  subjects.  Here  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  the  first  prize  winner,  having  well-grown  specimens 
of  Colonial  Beauty,  Prince  of  Orange,  Howard’s  Yellow, 
Almira,  Purple  Emperor,  Dorothy,  Annie  Douglas, 
Terra  Cotta,  Mrs.  Maclaren,  Agnes  Chambers,  Amber, 
and  Pride  of  Penshurst.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second 
with  good  specimens  also,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland 
came  in  third. 


Loughborough  Horticultural. — July  18th. 
The  thirty-first  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  in  a  field  close  to  the  town  on  the  above  date. 
The  weather  was  glorious  and  the  show  well  attended. 
The  entries  were  numerous,  and  the  competition  in  most 
cases  very  keen.  In  the  way  of  plants  the  principal 
feature  was  the  group  arranged  for  effect,  for  which  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Powell,  gardener  to  H. 
E.  Hole,  Esq.,  Quorn  Lodge,  whose  group  was  well 
arranged,  and  contained  some  good  Orchids.  Fruit  was 
shown  in  great  quantities,  and  the  out-door  fruit, 
considering  the  season,  was  especially  good.  The 
vegetables  were  grand  and  well  put  up,  the  competition 
for  the  collections  being  very  strong.  Cut  flowers  were 
shown  in  great  quantities  ;  the  Roses  were  superb,  the 
forty-eight  being  exceedingly  fine  and  well  staged. 
Special  prizes  were  offered,  being  open  to  all.  The 
amateurs  and  cottagers  showed  well,  and  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  quality  of  their  exhibits,  some 
first-rate  vegetables  being  shown  by  both  in  the  various 
classes. — A.  0. 


Q&xtvtavy. 

W ith  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Francis  Whitbourn,  of  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  Mr. 
Whitbourn  had  long  been  in  feeble  health,  and  expired 
very  suddenly  on  Wednesday  morning.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  names  of  Mr.  Whitbourn  and 
his  gardener — James  Douglas — have  been  household 
words  among  gardeners,  and,  indeed,  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  for  some  years  his  old  home  at  Loxford  Hall 
was  better  known  for  good  gardening  than  perhaps  any 
place  round  London.  By  Mr.  Whitbourn’s  death  hor¬ 
ticulture  has  lost  a  warm  and  generous  supporter,  and 
floriculture  a  patron  whose  place  it  will  be  hard  indeed 
to  fill.  Of  a  somewhat  shy,  retiring  disposition,  Mr. 
Whitbourn  took  the  greatest  delight  in  his  garden, 
and  with  a  generous  hand  backed  up  his  gardener’s 
skill  and  ability  to  such  purpose,  that  for  a  number  of 
years  the  Loxford  Hall  plants  and  fruits  carried  all 
before  them  on  the  exhibition  tables.  He  favoured  no 
one  thing  in  particular,  but  loved  to  see  success 
stamped  on  everything  that  was  grown  for  him,  and 
few  gentlemen  ever  had  the  best  of  everything  to  the 
same  extent  as  he  enjoyed.  At  the  metropolitan  and 
local  shows,  his  fruits — Pines  and  Grapes  especially — 
were  for  a  long  time  hard  to  beat.  Some  twenty  years 
or  less  ago  the  Loxford  Gladioli  and  Chrysanthemums 
were  things  to  be  remembered — they  have  not  been 
beaten  since  ;  and  of  late  years  his  choice  collections  of 
Orchids,  of  Auriculas,  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and 
other  hardy  flowers,  have  all  contributed  their  quota 
to  the  exhibition  stages,  and  have  generally  held  their 
own  in  competition.  Mr.  Whitbourn  was  president  of 
the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  (Southern 
Section),  and  generally  took  great  interest  in  the 
preparation  of  both  these  and  the  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  for  the  annual  show  in  London.  On  Monday 
last  he  was  able  to  get  into  the  garden  to  see  the 
flowers  got  ready  for  Tuesday’s  show  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
but,  alas !  only  for  a  few  hours  afterwards  did  he  live  to 
enjoy  the  honours  they  gained. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Cheiranthus  Marshalli. — A.  Wilcox:  The  plant  in  gardens 
under  this  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Cheiranthus 
alpinus  and  Erysimum  Peroffskianum.  If  so,  it  should  properly 
bean  Erysimum,  because  the  plant  almost  universally  distributed 
in  gardens  as  Cheiranthus  alpinus  is  really  Erysimum  ochro- 
leucum.  Both  parents  belong  then  to  the  same  genus.  There 
is  already  a  species  named  Erysimum  Marshallianum,  so  that  to 
call  the  plant  in  question  Erysimum  Marshalli  would  lead  to 
confusion,  and  as  it  is  well  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
Cheiranthus,  that  may  be  retained  for  garden  purposes.  It  never 
produces  perfect  seeds,  and  is  only  preserved  from  extinction  by 
careful  culture  and  propagation  from  cuttings,  and  can  therefore 
exist  only  as  a  cultivated  plant. 

Dimorphic  Nepenthes. — II.  Anderson:  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  various  species  of  Nepenthes  to  produce  two  kinds 
of  pitchers  even  on  the  same  plant.  The  lower  pitchers  have 
generally  a  broad  rounded  base,  as  if  adapted  in  a  state  of  nature 
to  rest  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the  species  are  climbers,  with 
long  straggling  stems  that  soon  reach  a  considerable  height  if 
not  pruned.  They  then  produce  pitchers  having  a  long  tapering 
base,  curved  as  a  rule,  so  as  to  form  a  stronger  union  with  the 
stalk  bearing  it,  and  be  less  easily  broken  away  when  filled  with 
liquid,  insects  and  other  matters.  Some  species,  such  as  N. 
ampullaria,  produce  numerous  small  pitchers  around  the  base  of 
the  stem,  without  the  usual  wings  on  the  stalk,  termed  the  leaf- 
blades. 

Grapes  .—J.  B. :  The  largest  bunch  on  record  was  one  of 
Trebbiano,  grown  by  Mr.  Curror,  of  Eskbank,  Dalkeith,  and 
which  weighed  26  lbs.  4  ozs.  White  Nice  has  been  grown  at 
Arkleton,  weighing  25  lbs.  15  ozs.  These  were  both  shown  at 
the  same  time  at  an  exhibition  in  Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago. 
Gros  Guillaume  was  grown  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Charleville, 
weighing  23  lbs.  5  ozs. ;  and  Black  Hamburgh,  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
of  Lambton,  weighing  21  lbs.  12  ozs. 

Fruit  Growing  under  Glass. — J.  T.  A. :  The  most  suitable 
book  for  your  purpose  would  be  Shaw  s  Market  Gardening  Around 
London.  Its  price  is  about  3s.  6 d.,  and  it  may  be  had  at  the 
Garden  Office,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

Mushroom.— Jits.  Martin:  The  specimens  iyou  send  us  are 
those  of  St.  George's  Mushroom  (Agaricus  gambosus).  We  can¬ 
not  say  how  you  have  got  them,  whether  in  the  spawn  or  the  soil 
which  you  used  to  cover  the  bed,  as  they.might  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  either  way.  It  is  a  pretty  common  species,  coming  up  in 
fields  or  from  hard  beaten  soil  by  the  way-side. 

Pruning  Specimen  Conifers.  —  G.  Esslemont :  The  Thujas 
and  Cupressus  you  mention  may  be  pruned  without  any  harm 
resulting,  provided  you  use  the  knife  only,  and  not  the  garden 
or  hedge  shears.  What  we  understand  you  wish  to  do,  is  to 
prune  back  the  straggling  branches  so  as  to  make  the  trees  more 
shapely.  This  should  be  done  with  the  knife  in  such  a  way 
that  when  finished  they  will  not  appear  to  have  been  pruned  at 
all.  As  a  rule,  Thuja  gigantea,  Cupressus  nutksensis  and  the 
common  Tew  require  a  little  trimming  to  prevent  strong 
branches  from  taking  the  lead ;  while  Libocedrus  decurrens,  the 
Irish  Yew7,  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  require  little  or  no 
attention  in  this  way,  except  in  individual  instances,  where  the 
trees  by  accident  or  by  nature  are  inclined  to  be  unshapely.  In 
all  cases  avoid  the  pruning  shears,  as  a  solid  and  uniform  surface 
is  undesirable. 

Superphosphate.  —  Smeeth :  Superphosphate  is  one  of  the 
bases  of  all  good  artificial  manures,  and  consists  of  ground  bones 
that  have  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Mix  it  in  moderate 
quantity  with  your  soil  when  potting  the  plants,  and  rest  assured 
of  its  good  qualities.  It  is  a  moderately  quiek-actiDg  manure, 
and  of  course  would  tell  quickest  on  soft-wooded  stuff. 


Names  of  Plants. — S.  K.  G.  :  1,  Magnolia  umbrella,  syn.  M. 
tripetala  ;  2,  Euonymus  europteus  ;  3,  Betula  lenta.  Foxglove: 

I,  Geranium  pratense  flore  pleno ;  2,  Verbascum  nigrum ;  3, 

Polemonium  coeruleum  ;  4,  Sidalcea  oregana ;  5,  Campanula 
persicaefolia ;  6,  Melissophyllum  album ;  7,  Staehys  sp. 

(unrecognised)  ;  S,  Gentiana  septemfida  cordifolia ;  9,  Agrimonia 
Eupatoria ;  10,  Veronica  virginica ;  11,  Spiraea  aruncus  (female 
plant)  ;  12,  Spiraea  ulmaria  variegata.  H.  B.  Kelly:  1,  Lychnis 
chalcedonies  alba  ;  2,  Campanula  traehelium  ;  3,  Campanula  lac- 
tiflora  ccerulea  ;  4,  Pentstemon  confertus  ;  5,  Chelone  obliqua  ; 
6,  Potentilla  dubia.  W.  Bennett:  The  Bitter-sweet,  Solanum 
Dulcamara. 

Communications  Received.  —  J.  C.  —  E.  S.  D.  —  J.  S.  T.— 

J.  W.— E.  T.  B.— E.  S.  D.-W.  B.— W.  J.  I.— A.  0.— J.  C,  H. 
-  E.  L.-R.  S. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  July  21st  was 
29  '53  in. ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29  '26  in.  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  the  highest  was  29 '76  in.  at  noon  on 
Friday.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  59 '4°, 
and'4'0°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  tem¬ 
perature  was  below  the  average  on  each  day « of  the 
week,  the  deficiency  declining,  however,  from  7  '8°  on 
Sunday  to  1  'S°  on  Saturday.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  was  variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the 
air  averaged  8  '3  miles  per  hour,  which  was  1  '3  miles 
below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  six¬ 
teen  years.  Rain  fell  on  six  days  of  the  week,  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  1  *61  ins.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  11*8  hours, 
against  10 '7  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  26th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  i.d.  s.d. 

Black  Currant  J-sieve  3  0  3  3  Pine-apples,  St. 

Red  ,,  ,,  2  0  3  0  Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Cherries,  J-S'eve  _  2  0  5  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  2  0  3  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Strawberries  . .  per  lb.  0  6  10 

Kent  Cobs  .Peaches . perdoz.  2  0  10  0 

Melons . -. .  10  3  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots,  New,  per  bun.  1  0 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  30  40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  9  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
SmaUsaladingiPunnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 1  0 

Turnips,  new, per  bun.  1  0 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 
Balsams,  per  dozen  ..3  0  6  0 
Calceolaria  ..perdoz.  3  0  6  0 
Cockscomb,  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 

Coleus  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Crassula. . .  .per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  .30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  0 

Ficus  elastics  each  ..16  76 
Fuchsia,  per  doz .  4  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Heliotrope  ..perdoz.  3  0  6  0 
Hydrangea,  per  doz. .  9  0  IS  0 
Liliums,  var.,  doz.  IS  0  30  o 

Lobelia,  per  doz .  3  0  6  0 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette  ..perdoz.  3  0  6  0 

Musk . . 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Pelargoniums,  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Rhodanthe . .  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Scented  Verbena  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Zinnia .  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemone,  doz.  bunch. 

Asters,  doz.  bunches  4  0  6  0 

—  (French),  1  bunch  16  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Carnations,  12  bun.  ..4  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums 

annual,  12  bunches  10  3  0 
Cornflower,  12  bunch.  16  3  0 
Delphinium,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Eucharis.  per  dozen..  3  0  6  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  16  4  0 
Gladiolus,  12  sprays  .10  2  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Iris  (various),  12  bun. 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  5  0 

—  candidum,  12  blms  0  6  0  9 

- 1  bunch .  16  20 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Moss  Roses  12  bun.  4  0  12  0 
Orange  Lily,  12  bun.  6  0  12  0 
Pansies,  doz.  bunch.  16  3  0 
i  Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet,  12 sprays..  0  3  0  6 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..3  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Pyrethrums,  12  bun..  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe,  12  bunch.  4  0  6  0 
Roses  (colrd.)  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  16 

—  Red . per  doz.  0  6  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  10 

Spiraea  . 12  bun.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,12  sprays  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  SO  6  0 

!  Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
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Price,  post  free. 

CABBAGE— 

per  oz. 

5.  d. 

per  pkt. 
d.  s.  d. 

CARTERS’  EARLY  HEARTWELL  .... 

i 

6 

6  &  1  0 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  Early 
Cabbage  in  cultivation. 

CARTERS’ MAMMOTH  BEEF-HEART.. 

i 

6 

6  &  1  0 

The  Best  Main-crop  Garden  Cabbage  in 
cultivation. 

LETTUCE— 

CARTERS’  GIANT  WHITE  COS . 

2 

6 

6  &  1  0 

DUNNETT’S  GIANT  WINTER  COS  .... 

2 

6 

6  &  1  0 

CARTERS’  LONGSTANDER . 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND . 

1 

6 

0  6 

onion- 

giant  ROCCA  .  1  6 

GIANT  WHITE  TRIPOLI .  1  0 

GIANT  MADEIRA  .  0  9 


Johnson’s  Wonderful,  is  another ;  the  Seville 
Longpod  and  its  allies  make  a  third  ;  and 
the  fourth  is  found  in  the  Windsor,  with  its 
short,  broad  pods.  The  Dwarf  Pan  is  now 
grown  but  little  in  the  south  of  England  for 
table  purposes,  but  much  more  in  the  north, 
Beck’s  Dwarf  Green  Gem  having  taken  its 
place.  It  is  a  delicious  Bean,  very  dwarf  in 
growth,  and  an  excellent  cropper.  The  seed 
supply  is  generally  scarce,  and  it  commands 
a  good  price ;  even  in  a  wet  season  like  the 
present  it  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height.  It  is  a  very  useful  Bean  for  small 
gardens. 
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Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants, 

f  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
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OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Patron  :  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

President:  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Offices  :  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


NOTICE  !  The  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit 

and  Floral  Committees  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of 
the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  Janies  Street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  August  14th,  when  the  special  subjects  invited  for 
exhibition  will  be  Hardy  Fruits,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
&c.,  &c. 

Exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 
Open  to  Fellows  at  12  o’clock,  and  to  the  public  at  1  p.in. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


National  Co-operative  Flower  Show,  Crystal 
Palace,  August  18th,  1888. 

AND  MEDALS  in  Prizes  for 

ofc  tJ  vJ  L/  Flowers,  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Honey,  open 
to  members  of  Co-operative  Societies  throughout  the  Kingdom  ; 
also  for  Skill  of  Workmen  in  all  Trades  for  Amateur  Work 
and  Entomological  and  other  specimens. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  on  application  to 

WM.  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 

1,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


Caine  Horticultural  Society. 

THE  24th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will 

be  held  in  Bowood  Park  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  inst.,  when 
prizes  to  the  value  of  £170  will  be  offered.  Amongst  others  are 
the  following,  open  to  all  England  12  vars.  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  £15,  £10,  £5  ;  9  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants,  £10, 
£5,  £2  10s.  ;  S  Exotic  Ferns,  £4,  £2  10s.,  £1  10s. ;  36  Roses  (cut 
flowers),  Cup  or  £5.,  50s.,  30s. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  August  6th. — Flower  Shows  at  Liverpool,  South¬ 
ampton,  Hebden  Bridge,  Grasmoor,  Mansfield,  and  St.  Neots. 

Wednesday,  August  Sth.— Flower  Show  of  the  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  flower,  &c.,  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  August  10th.  —  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Annual 
Meeting.  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  782. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1888. 


Broad  Beans. — A  judge  at  a  country  show, 
who  claimed  to  be  an  authority  on  vegetable 
culture,  once  created  a  sensation  by  disquali¬ 
fying  all  the  Longpod  Beans  shown  in  a  class 
for  Broad  Beans.  Longpod  and  Windsor 
Beans  had  been  shown  together  for  years,  but 
this  horticultural  Daniel  upset  all  previous 
arrangements  by  saying  he  would  give  prizes 
to  Windsor  Beans  alone,  as  they  were  the 
true  Broad  Beans,  and  yet  both  are  Broad 
Beans.  The  group  of  Broad  Beans  includes 
several  types,  of  which  the  Dwarf  Fan  or 
Cluster,  and  its  counterpart,  Beck’s  Dwarf 
Green  Gem,  the  latter  being  a  sport  from  the 
former,  is  one  of  them ;  the  ordinary 
common  Longpod  and  its  improved  type, 


The  Seville  Longpod  is  of  dwarfer  growth 
than  the  common  and  improved  types  of 
Longpod,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  long, 
well-filled  pods ;  it  lias  become  the  exhibition 
Longpod  par  excellence.  The  pods,  when  the 
plants  are  well  grown,  are  long,  broad,  and 
well  filled ;  hut  to  have  this  Bean  in  the 
best  form  for  exhibition  purposes,  it  should 
he  grown  from  imported  seed.  When  grown 
from  seed  saved  in  this  country  it  takes  on 
a  taller  growth,  and  the  pods  do  not  come 
so  fine  and  handsome.  Aquadulce  is  not 
distinct  from  the  Seville  Longpod,  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  latter  in  the  highest 
stage  of  development ;  when  had  at  its  best 
form  it  is  a  very  fine  exhibition  Bean.  This 
variety  has  been  seized  upon  by  enterprising 
seedsmen,  and  now  hears  several  aliases,  which 
is  probably  only  what  one  might  expect ;  one 
called  John  Harrison  appears  to  he  this  type, 
hut  this  shows  a  tendency  to  revert  to  a 
smaller  form  when  grown  from  home-saved 
seeds. 

The  Mazagan — the  Early  Mazagan  as  it  is 
not  unfrequently  called,  and  recommended  as 
a  first-early  Bean  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better — is  not  an  early  Bean,  though 
styled  so  in  seed  lists.  Its  culture  as  a 
garden  variety  has  narrowed  considerably  of 
late,  but  it  is  still  a  favourite  in  Scotland, 
and  the  more  northerly  and  late  parts  of 
our  own  kingdom  ;  it  is  later  in  coming  into 
use  than  the  Early  and  Seville  Longpods. 

The  common  Longpod  has  now  been  so  much 
improved  upon  by  means  of  selection,  that  it 
is  scarcely  worth  a  notice  only  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  type.  Johnson’s  Wonderful,  the 
Dutch  and  Goliath  Longpods,  are  all  good 
types ;  the  Goliath  Longpod  has  large,  long, 
well-filled  pods,  is  a  robust  grower  and  taller 
than  the  Seville.  The  Dutch  Longpod  is  a 
good  type ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  coming 
in  with  the  Goliath,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
good  hardy  Bean.  Sutton’s  Prolific  Longpod 
is  very  similar,  and  should  be  noted  as  a 
free  hearer,  while  producing  very  fine  pods 
for  the  exhibition  table.  An  enterprising 
country  seedsman  has  given  us  a  novelty  in 
the  way  of  a  yellow-podded  Longpod  Bean  ; 
it  is  the  ordinary  Longpod  in  this  form,  and 
is  no  doubt  of  continental  origin,  as  yellow- 
podded  Beans  of  all  kinds  are  found  across 
the  Channel.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
true  to  character,  and  the  pods,  when  yellow, 
are  smaller  than  the  green  ones. 

Lastly  comes  the  Windsor  type.  Well, 
we  want  yet  a  very  fine  type  of  this  Bean. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  give  illustrations  of 
pods  of  Windsor  Beans  having  five  and  six 
large  seeds  in  a  pod,  but  we  should  like  to 
see  them  realised.  Humanity  will  have  to 
march  a  considerable  distance  yet  onwards 
in  the  way  of  its  progression,  before  such  a 
type  is  secured.  Our  finest  type  of  the 
Windsor  Bean,  the  Halington  Windsor,  rarely 
exceeds  three  seeds  in  a  pod.  We  want  one 
with  five  or  six.  However  much  it  may  seem 
to  some  who  fancy  that  the  Longpod  Beans  are 
driving  the  Windsor  type  out  of  cultivation, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  Windsor  Beans  are  in  great 
demand.  Any  improvements  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  way  of  persistent  and  determined 
selection ;  it  is  the  work  of  time,  but  it  can 


he  made  to  succeed  by  persistent  sticking 
to  it.  One  of  the  most  promising  in  this 
way  that  we  have  seen  of  late  is  a  selection 
from  the  Seville  Longpod,  hut  another  season 
or  two’s  growth  is  necessary  to  give  it 
definiteness  of  character. 

The  Bean  Weevil  will  frequently  attack 
Broad  Beans  during  the  time  of  harvesting, 
and  pierce  them  through  and  through,  disfigur¬ 
ing  the  seeds  and  affecting  their  value.  The 
ravages  of  the  weevil  were  very  marked  during 
the  hot,  dry  summer  of  1887,  and  samples 
of  Beans  were  returned  to  more  than  one  of 
the  wholesale  seedsmen  in  London,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  would  not  grow.  When 
recently  at  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons  new  seed 
grounds  at  Springfield,  Chelmsford,  our  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  two  lines  of  strong  growing 
Windsor  Beans;  one  line  of  100  plants  had 
been  grown  from  the  very  worst  sample  of 
weevil-pierced  Beans  that  could  be  found,  the 
other  100  from  seeds  without  a  sign  of  being 
touched  by  the  weevil.  Not  a  seed  of  the 
200  failed  to  grow,  and  not  the  slightest 
difference  could  be  seen  in  their  robustness 
and  vigour  of  growth.  Those,  then,  who  have 
Beans  so  affected  may  take  heart  and  not  fear 
any  loss  of  germinating  power.  Even  the 
piercing  of  the  embryo  plant  does  not  appear 
to  rob  it  of  its  active  power  of  existence. 
It  grows,  and  that  too,  luxuriantly. 

- - 

Cymbidium,  a  New  Perfume. — A  Bond  Street  per¬ 
fumer  offers  a  new  scent  under  the  name  of  Cymbidium. 
It  is  said  to  have  a  very  sweet  Orchidy  odour,  and 
Orchid  enthusiasts  and  connoisseurs  in  perfumes  may 
take  to  it. 

Caine  Horticultural  Society. — The  twenty- fourth 
annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  which  devotes  its 
energies  mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the  cottage 
gardening  of  the  district,  will  he  held  in  Bowood  Park, 
on  August  21st. 

Clematis  Jaekmanni  alba. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Floral  Committee  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  of  Bagshot, 
showed  some  flowers  of  his  C.  Jaekmanni  alba.  The 
ordinary  Clematis  Jaekmanni  produces  its  purple 
flowers  in  late  summer  on  the  young  wood  of  the  year. 
The  white  variety,  however,  produces  flowers  in  the 
spring  on  the  old  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
which  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  character,  and  again 
flowers  on  the  herbaceous  shoots  later  in  the  summer, 
thus  showing  in  one  and  the  same  plant  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  two  distinct  sections  of  the  genus,  and 
affording  evidence  of  the  hybrid  origin  of  the  plant  in 
question. 

The  Plymouth  Strawberry. — Dr.  Masters  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  showed  ripe 
fruits  of  this  curious  monstrosity,  grown  from  plants 
presented  to  him  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson.  It  is  an  Alpine 
Strawberry,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are 
more  or  less  represented  by  leaves.  The  plant  was 
mentioned  by  old  botanical  writers,  but  afterwards 
disappeared,  or  was  so  completely  overlooked  that  its 
very  existence  was  assumed  to  be  a  mytli.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  plant  had  reappeared  in  several 
gardens,  and  the  correctness  of  the  old  writers  has  been 
vindicated. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  National  Apple  and 
Pear  Conference,  Chiswick.  —  A  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  held  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday 
last — Col.  Beddonie  in  the  chair — when  it  was  resolved, 
in  order  to  avoid  clashing  with  the  hardy  fruit  show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  to  hold  the  proposed  conference 
from  the  16th  to  the  20th  October  instead  of  on  the 
dates  previously  announced.  A  form  of  circular  was 
agreed  to,  an  exhibition  of  fruits  being  invited  in 
certain  specified  classes,  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussion  thereon. 
Intending  contributors  of  papers  are  requested  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  at  an 
early  date. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  27th.  ult.,  Mr. 
Barron  made  the  gratifying  statement  that  although 
no  collection  or  direct  appeal  for  funds  was  made  at  the 
recent  dinner  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  the  receipts 
covered  the  expenses,  and  left  a  balance  of  a  few  pounds 
in  favour  of  the  fund.  The  committee  unanimously 
accorded  votes  of  thanks  to  all  who  had  assisted  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  gathering.  The  chairman 
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(Mr.  Deal)  announced  that  Mr.  Sherwood  (of  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son),  had  expressed  his  desire  to  put  a  child 
on  the  fund,  and  with  that  object  in  view  would 
contribute  the  sum  of  £100,  when  the  committee  had 
selected  a  child  about  four  years  old,  whom  they 
thought  worthy  of  the  charity.  Mr.  Barron  brought 
forward  a  most  distressing  case,  which  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  inquired  into,  and  we  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  state  that  Mr.  Sherwood  has  accepted  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  nomination.  It  was  also  decided  to  invest 
another  sum  of  £500  at  once. 

Kaempfer's  Irises  from  Seed. — Mr.  William  Falconer, 
writing  in  the  American  Florist,  says  : — “Two  years 
ago  1  was  very  particular  in  saving  seed  from  an  un¬ 
commonly  fine  marbled  variety,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  ripe  I  gathered  and  sowed  them.  The  seedlings 
are  now  in  bloom,  and  while  marbled  varieties  prevail 
among  them,  there  is  not  one  exactly  like  the  parent, 
and  several  have  blue,  purple,  and  violet  self-coloured 
blooms,  and  one  has  white  flowers.  Of  the  consign¬ 
ment  of  these  we  received  direct  from  Japan  last  winter 
some  of  the  plants  are  now  in  bloom,  and  they  are  not 
a  whit  better  than  the  old  sorts  we  had  before  ;  indeed, 
some  of  them  are  not  as  good.” 

Ivy  Seeds  Germinating  in  the  Fruit. — Whether  it 
is  habitual  to  the  variety,  or  whether  the  rainy  season 
is  accountable  for  it,  we  have  not  determined ;  but  at 
present  a  specimen  of  Hedera  helix  arborescens  haccifera 
lutea  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate,  London,  with  a  large  proportion  of  its 
berries  having  the  embryos  germinating.  The  radicle 
is  pushed  out  at  the  apex  of  the  fruit  at  lengths  varying 
from  J  in.  to  1  in.  in  length.  The  fruit  being  erect, 
the  radicle  is  immediately  affected  by  geotropism,  and 
curves  towards  the  earth.  Seedlings  are  germinating 
around  the  plant  from  fruits  that  have  dropped  ;  but 
those  germinating  while  still  on  the  plant  are  the  most 
interesting,  reminding  one  of  some  tropical  fruits, 
such  as  Carica  and  Rhizophora  Mangle. 

- - 

A  GARDEN  OF  ROSES. 

Speaking  broadly,  such  is  the  character  of  the  garden 
attached  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Stott,  Nooklands, 
Fulwood,  near  Preston.  Such  is  Mr.  Stott’s  love  of 
Roses  that  they  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  his  garden, 
so  that  he  has  neither  space  nor  time  to  devote  to 
other  garden  plants.  About  600  Rose  trees,  com¬ 
prising  150  sorts,  are  grown  in  beds  on  the  south  side 
of  the  dwelling,  also  on  a  rounded  topped  bank  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lawn.  “How  did  the  latter  face  the 
drought  of  last  year  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  Stott.  “Very  well 
indeed, ’’was  the  reply  ;  “they  were,  of  course,  mulched 
and  watered  with  manure  water.” 

The  beds,  resting  on  a  clay  sub-soil,  have  been  well 
prepared  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ground  has  been  efficiently  drained,  which  was 
evident  by  the  firmness  of  the  sward  between  the 
beds.  Hearing  that  Mr.  Stott  intended  exhibiting 
at  the  late  show  at  Manchester,  I  was  desirous  of 
seeing  the  pictures  on  the  easel,  and  resolved  to  inspect 
them  on  the  eve  of  the  show.  But  alas  !  the  cruel  cold 
sunless  weather  which  prevailed  for  several  days 
previously,  had  been  against  them  in  such  a  late 
locality,  and  exhibiting  had  to  be  abandoned.  There 
was  only  a  sprinkling  of  good  blooms,  and  it  was 
evident  that  quite  another  week  would  be  required  to 
bring  out  some  of  the  best  flowers.  Rose-growing  is 
not  heartily  undertaken  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
nowhere  have  I  heard  of  a  grower  aspiring  as  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  at  any  show  out  of  his  own  district.  I  may, 
therefore  be  excused  for  making  another  journey  a  few 
days  ago  to  see  Mr.  Stott’s  Roses.  Rain  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  last  month,  and  some  days 
we  have  had  a  perfect  downpour,  so  that  on  my  second 
visit  they  were  not  all  at  their  best.  The  following 
were,  however,  worthy  of  note — namely,  Her  Majesty, 
Marie  Baumann,  Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa,  Louis  Yan 
Houtte,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Duke  of  Teck,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Captain 
Christy,  La  France  and  Marquise  de  Castellane. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  are  dwarfs  worked  on  the  briar, 
the  shoots  being  trained  to  stakes,  suggesting  the 
appearance  of  an  inverted  umbrella.  Bud  thinning  is 
also  practised,  and  the  flowers  are  protected  with  a 
number  of  Zulu  hats  from  sun  and  rain,  as  if  for  exhi¬ 
bition.  The  flowers  are  cut  when  perfect,  and  taken  into 
the  drawing  room  or  given  to  friends.  Feeding  is  con¬ 
ducted  quite  differently  this  year  to  what  it  was  last 
season,  when  everything  in  the  way  of  stimulants  was 


given  in  a  liquid  form.  "Watering  being  unnecessary 
this  year,  the  surfaee'of  the  soil  has  been  sprinkled 
weekly  with  Standen’s  and  other  artificial  manures, 
which  are  left  to  be  washed  down  by  the  rain.  Insects 
and  caterpillars  are  hand-picked,  and  green-fly  is 
destroyed  with  soapy  water  in  which  paraffin  is  mixed 
at  the  rate  of  a  wine-glassful  to  every  two  gallons  of 
water.  Mildew  is  kept  down  with  sulphide  of 
potassium. 

The  Rose  House. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Stott  had  erected  an  unheated 
span-roofed  house,  28  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide.  A  6  ft. 
bed  fills  up  the  centre,  and  there  is  a  border  1  ft.  wide 
round  the  sides,  a  pathway  taking  up  the  remainder  of 
the  space.  The  compost  consists  of  three  parts  loam, 
one  part  coarse  river-sand,  and  one  part  cow-dung,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  charcoal  and  coarsely-ground  bones. 
The  plants  have  scarcely  had  time  to  establish  them¬ 
selves,  it  being  late  in  the  season  before  they  could  be 
planted  ;  but  out  of  those  that  have  flowered  Mr. 
Stott  prefers  the  following  varieties — namely,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Madame  de  H.  Lambert,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Madame  Cusin,  Grace  Darling,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Madame  Falcot,  Safrano,  Jean  Ducher,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  and  Alba  rosea.  As  evidence  of  our 
limited  experience  with  Roses,  I  may  mention  that  on 
my  first  visit  to  Nooklands  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
Wm.  Allan  Richardson  growing  and  flowering  against 
the  south  front  of  the  dwelling.  The  buds  were  just 
the  thing  for  a  button -hole.  It  appears  to  be  a  tolerably 
free  variety,  for  on  my  second  visit  I  noticed  a  shoot 
the  length  of  my  umbrella,  with  branched  tops,  each 
carrying  buds,  and  it  had  for  its  neighbour  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  while  round  the  corner,  on  the  east  front, 
was  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Even  this  old  favourite  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  open  air  in  this  district  ;  but  judging  from 
the  freedom  with  which  it  grew  here,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  he  more  generally  used  to  cover  bare 
walls — at  any  rate,  those  with  a  south  aspect. — 
TV.  P.  F.  _ 

THE  GRANGE,  HIGHBURY  NEW 

PARK. 

Well  within  the  four-mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross, 
the  cheerful  and  compact  garden  of  J.  W.  Jones,  Esq., 
gives  a  good  example  of  what  the  gardener’s  art  can 
produce  in  the  way  of  giving  bright  flowers,  pleasant 
walks,  and  quiet  retreats,  even  within  a  stones  throw 
of  a  busy  thoroughfare.  The  grounds,  hard  on  four 
acres  in  extent  are  laid  out  in  fair  proportions,  all  that 
is  necessary  being  devoted  to  the  flower  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds,  while  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens 
and  orchard  are,  by  the  clever  arrangement  of  the 
walks  and  banks  of  shrubs— among  which  are  a  large 
number  of  fine  old  specimens  of  Hollies — so  situate  that 
they  rather  add  to  than  mar  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  dwelling  house,  in  front  of  which  rises  up  an 
impenetrable  mass  of  fine  shrubs,  is  thus  entirely  shut 
in.  At  one  side  appears  the  conservatory,  which  is 
made  rather  an  adjunct  to  the  drawing-room  than  a 
plant  house.  Some  fine  Kentias,  Cyatliea  excelsa  and 
other  plants  not  easily  affected  by  drought,  occupy  the 
centre,  and  overhead  hang  baskets  of  graceful  Ferns. 
Outside  in  a  pretty  nook  is  the  carpet-bedding  garden, 
very  tastefully  arranged,  and  notwithstanding  the  bad 
weather,  very  effective  and  pretty.  From  the  garden 
front  of  the  house  slopes  the  terrace,  which  has  some 
beds  of  Pelargoniums  and  other  summer  bedders,  with 
a  standard  Fuchsia  in  the  centre  of  each.  Between 
them  are  vases  of  bright  flowers  and  some  fine 
specimen  Palms  and  Dracsenas,  and  beyond  the  terrace, 
in  an  even  unbroken  expanse,  stretches  the  smooth 
lawn  terminated  by  a  raised  bank,  rendered  ornamental 
in  various  ways,  and  having  a  dove-cote  in  the  centre. 

On  either  hand  the  lawn  has  well-kept  shrubberies, 
whose  gracefully  undulating  borders  are  edged  with 
flowering  plants.  Here  noteworthy  are  the  magnificent 
Hollies,  which  must  be  many  years  old,  and  which, 
while  giving  a  character  to  the  whole  garden,  serve 
well  to  render  pleasant  the  neatly  gravelled  walks 
which  run  round  the  whole  garden,  and  which  except 
in  certain  parts  cannot  be  seen  from  the  garden  itself. 
In  the  long  stretch  of  pleasure  ground  which  runs  from 
the  flower  garden,  this  arrangement  is  carried  out  to 
perfection,  the  place  being  made  to  seem  much  longer 
than  it  is  by  the  cool  shady  walks,  from  which  one  can 
neither  see  nor  be  seen  from  the  evenly  turfed  lawn  on 
the  other  side  of  the  shrubs.  At  the  same  time  it  gives 
a  pleasant  retreat,  cool  even  in  the  hottest  day  in 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  pleasure  ground  a  very 
delightful  summer-house  is  provided  under  shady  trees, 
and  to  which  but  a  subdued  glimmer  of  light  reaches 
at  any  time. 


The  Glass  Houses 

consist  of  some  very  large  and  lofty  vineries,  one  of 
which  has  a  very  heavy  crop  of  Black  Hamburghs, 
while  others  are  in  the  best  condition.  Some  good 
Grapes  in  pots,  too,  tell  that  a  crop  may  be  got  in  that 
way  even  in  London  if  properly  managed.  One  of  the 
houses,  with  rockery  in  front,  contains  some  grand 
specimen  Camellias  in  large  square  tubs,  the  plants 
being  bushy,  and  some  of  them  15  ft.  or  so  in  height — 
they  will  be  a  fine  sight  when  in  bloom.  With  them 
and  of  the  same  stamp  are  some  magnificent  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  arboreum,  than  which  there  are  few  more 
showy  greenhouse  plants  for  large  specimens.  Ferns 
for  decoration  and  for  cutting  purposes  are  numerously 
represented,  and  also  some  nice  young  specimens  of 
Gleichenias,  Cheilanthes,  &c. ,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  escape  the  knife. 

A  few  Orchids,  too,  find  a  place  here,  and  in  the 
stove  is  one  of  the  neatest  collections  of  plants  suitable 
for-  table  and  indoor  decoration  we  have  seen,  com¬ 
prising  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Crotons 
of  all  sorts,  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Kentias,  and  other 
Palms  and  foliage  plants,  in  the  same  house  being  some 
vigorous  specimens  of  Eucharis  amazonica  in  bloom. 
Growing  table  plants  is  a  special  qualification  in  a 
gardener.  Many  who  might  grow  large  specimens 
utterly  fail  at  it  from  want  of  thought  or  the  ability  to 
propagate  and  keep  up  a  stock  of  small  plants.  Here 
it  is  done  well,  and  even  the  pretty  Aralia  Yeitchii, 
which  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  propagate,  is  grafted 
and  made  into  pretty  plants  very  cleverly.  Peach  and 
Cucumber  houses  are  in  good  order,  the  kitchen  garden 
is  remarkably  well  cropped,  and  the  specimen  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  in  preparation  both  for  exhibition  purposes 
and  for  cutting,  are  in  the  most  perfect  health.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  garden  is  an  extraordinary  one  for  London, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Easey,  the  gardener,  who  has  made 
some  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  it,  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised  for  the  manner  in  which  he  manages 
the  place. 

- - 

HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN 

FLOWER. 

The  Umbrella  Tree. 

A  large  specimen  of  this  striking  tree  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  in  the  grounds  of  Chiswick 
House,  Chiswick.  It  is  known  under  the  names  of 
Magnolia  umbrella  and  M.  tripetala,  the  latter  being 
the  oldest  and,  therefore,  accepted  name.  The  leaves 
are  by  far  the  most  ornamental  part  of  the  plant,  and 
measure  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length  on  vigorous- 
growing  young  trees.  Although  they  attain  such 
dimensions,  they  are  deficient  in  number,  and  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  apex  of  the  branches,  giving  rise 
to  the  umbelled  or  umbrella-like  appearance  of  the 
branches.  From  the  apex  of  the  latter  the  flowers  are 
developed  at  different  times,  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks.  They  are  fleshy,  white,  and  aromatic, 
although  not  relished  by  some  ;  neither  are  the  blooms 
half  so  conspicuous  as  those  of  M.  grandiflora,  which 
has  evergreen  foliage  of  great  beauty,  but  is  less  hardy 
than  its  congener  under  notice. 

The  Double-flowered  Dyer’s  Green  Weed. 
Although  decidedly  a  shrub,  Genista  tinctoria  flore 
pleno  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  subject  for  the 
ordinary  shrubbery,  except  in  the  very  front  line. 
There  seems  to  be  two  forms  of  it  in  cultivation — 
namely,  a  procumbent  and  an  erect  or  semi-erect  form. 
In  a  wild  state  it  is  mostly  upright,  and  about  1  ft.  in 
height ;  but  when  planted  on  banks  or  rockeries,  all 
but  the  flowering  stems  are  mostly  prostrate.  Many 
specimens  of  the  double  form  may  be  seen  in  the  beds 
at  Chiswick  House,  Chiswick. 

The  Willow-leaved  Yeeoxica. 

One  of  the  hardiest  and  not  the  least  beautiful  of  the 
New  Zealand  shrubby  Veronicas  is  Y.  salicifolia,  better 
known  in  gardens  perhaps  as  Y.  Lindleyana.  It  not 
only  lives  out  of  doors  in  all  but  the  severest  winters, 
but  flowers  with  great  freedom  annually  and  sows  its 
seeds,  which  germinate  freely  if  the  ground  is  left 
undisturbed  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  plant  grows 
more  rapidly  than  some  species,  and  is  therefore  better 
adapted  for  open-air  culture  than  the  slower-growing 
ones,  which  are  most  suitable  for  greenhouse  treatment. 
Many  of  the  Veronicas  grow  with  great  freedom  on  the 
south  coast,  forming  hedges  quite  novel  in  appearance 
compared  with  the  ordinary  run  of  hedge  plants  in  this 
country.  At  present,  and  annually  for  some  years 
past,  V.  salicifolia  has  been  flowering  freely  at  Pendell 
Court,  Bletcliiugley.  The  pale  bluish  or  almost  white 
flowers  are  produced  on  axillary  racemes  several  inches 
in  depth. 
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kelliana  was  still  in  bloom.  On  the  side  stages  are  the 
most  popular  of  the  Vandas,  Oncidiums,  Coelogynes, 
Aerides,  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  C.  Stonei, 
C.  longifolium,  &c.,  the  latter  being  nicely  in  flower. 
Suspended  from  the  roof  of  this  house  were  gigantic 
specimens  of  Lselia  autumnalis,  L.  albida,  Stanhopeas 
and  Dendrobiums,  which  are  all  doing  well,  and  seem 
to  enjoy  their  position. 

The  third  division  is  a  fine  foliage  plant  house,  in  which 
good  specimen  Palms,  Kentias,  Cocos,  and  Acantho- 
panax  are  gracefully  arranged.  Anthurium  crystal- 
linum  and  A.  Warocqueanum  are  fine  specimens,  their 
bold  gigantic  foliage  contrasting  superbly  with  the 
gracefulness  of  the  Palms.  Many  finely-flowered  plants 
of  Anthurium  Andreanum  and  A.  Schertzerianum 
brighten  the  scene  with  their  bright  scarlet  spathes. 
Hanging  gracefully  from  the  roof  is  a  good  collection 
of  Nepenthes,  among  which  are  N.  Mastersii,  N.  M  or¬ 


ganic,  N.  Outramiana,  N.  coccinea,  N.  Williamsii,  &c., 
all  well  pitchered.  On  the  side  stages  are  young 
Palms,  and  at  one  end  a  fine  batch  of  Adiantum 
Farley ense  attracts  attention  by  their  beautiful  healthy 
condition.  This  house  is  likewise  draped  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  division. 

Punning  across  the  end  of  this  range  and  No.  2, 
connecting  them  together,  is  another  fine  span-roofed 
house,  the  centre  of  which  is  filled  with  gigantic 
specimen  Palms,  such  as  Coryphas,  Kentias,  Phoenix, 
&e.  ;  and  Ferns,  including  Cibotiums  and  Alsophyllas 
with  Dracaena  australis,  &c. ,  of  various  sizes,  and  all  in 
fine  health.  On  the  side  stages  a  good  collection  of 
Ferns  most  suitable  for  cutting  purposes  is  grown,  and 
found  most  useful.  Growing  in  rustic  baskets  from 
the  roof  of  this  house  were  such  suitable  Ferns  as 
Microlepias,  Leucostegia,  Adiantums  and  Cheilanthes 
elegans,  all  growing  splendidly.  The  latter  is  a  grand 
Fern  for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  in  better 
condition  than  it  is  here.  It  is  represented  by  many 
fine  plants  grown  in  the  manner  described.  This  is  a 
good  house,  full  of  grand  things,  and  from  it  we  came 


to  the  other  range  corresponding  with  No.  1.  Inside 
the  door  of  the  house,  which  I  shall  call  the 
first  division  of  range  No.  2,  is  a  case  devoted  to  Filmy 
Ferns,  where  the  various  Todeas  and  Trichomanes  seem 
to  enjoy  their  position  and  treatment  to  perfection. 
The  centre  stage  here  is  devoted  to  flowering  plants, 
Ericas,  Pimelias,  Genetyllis,  Statice,  Boronias,  &c. — 
nice  useful  plants.  The  side  stages  are  full  of  superbly 
grown  Tuberoses.  These  are  grown  in  great  quantities 
here,  and  Mr.  Cook  succeeds  in  having  a  succession  of 
flowers  all  the  season. 

In  the  second  division,  the  centre  stage  is  occupied 
b}'  Liliums,  among  which  are  all  the  varieties  of  L. 
speciosum  ;  the  far-famed  L.  longiflorum  Harrisi  is 
also  extensively  grown,  and  is  found  most  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.  These  were  edged  round  with  a 
nice  lot  of  Cockscombs — a  good  even  lot  with  nice 
combs.  The  side  stages  here  on  either  side  are  filled 
with  Odontoglossum  Alex¬ 
andra  and  0.  Peseatorei,  of 
which  many  fine  spikes  of 
good  varieties  were  in  flower. 
The  plants  are  very  robust, 
and  look  remarkably  hardy, 
and  flower  very  freely.  A 
nice  lot  of  various  Masde- 
vallias  are  likewise  attractive, 
their  bright  fairy-Pke  flowers 
standing  out  in  bold  relief 
among  the  former.  Cattleya 
citrina  does  well  here,  and 
was  nicely  in  flower. 

The  third  division  was 
remarkably  showy.  The 
centre  stage  contained  half 
a  dozen  rows  of  Rose 
General  Jacqueminot  in  32* 
sized  pots,  full  of  flower, 
edged  with  a  row  of  Migno¬ 
nette,  and  another  row  of 
Gloxinias,  all  in  flower. 
The  side  stages  were  gay 
with  as  grand  a  lot  of  well- 
grown  Begonias  as  I  have 
ever  seen,  mostly  in  6-in. 
and  8-in.  pots.  All  the  best 
varieties,  double  and  single, 
were  3  ft.  through,  and 
the  same  in  height.  All 
the  bright  charming  colours 
to  be  found  are  here  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  most  practical 
manner.  Hanging  from 
the  stages,  and  nicely  in 
flower,  were  several  plants 
of  a  double  Tropseolum. 
This  house  was  quite  dazz¬ 
ling,  and  will  continue  so 
for  some  time. 

Another  range  — -  three  - 
quarter  span,  in  divisions — 
contained  a  fine  crop  of 
Melons.  Mr.  Cook  drew  my 
attention  to  a  seedling  he 
is  growing.  It  is  a  finely- 
shaped  Melon,  of  medium 
size,  with  scarlet  flesh,  and 
beautifully  netted.  If  it 
be  as  good  as  it  looks,  it 
will  certainly  rank  amongst 
the  high-class  varieties.  Another  division  contains 
Gardenias  and  Tabernsemontanas,  planted  out  and 
growing  luxuriantly.  Flowering  most  freely  from  the 
roof  of  this  house  were  several  dozen  handsome 
Dendrobiums,  suspended  in  baskets.  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  is  well  grown,  and  plants  with  fine 
stout  growths  over  3  ft.  long  may  be  seen  here  in 
quantity. 

Another  fine  lean-to  range  of  fruit  houses  is  350  ft. 
long.  The  first  division  is  a  Peach  house,  containing 
Royal  George  and  Walburton  Admirable,  also  Elruge 
and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  &c.,  all  fine  trees, 
and  carrying  good  crops.  These  are  horizontally  trained 
and  are  in  grand  condition.  Tomatos  in  pots  fill  up 
the  vacant  space,  and  are  fruiting  well.  The  second 
division  is  an  early  Peach  house,  in  which  fine  crops  of 
extraordinary  fruit  have  been  gathered.  The  third 
division  is  a  vinery,  in  which  the  Bowood  Muscat  was 
planted  two  years  ago.  These  Vines  have  made  fine 
rods,  and  are  carrying  some  good  bunches.  The  fourth 
division  is  also  devoted  to  Muscats,  which  are  said  to  be 
eighty  years  old.  They  are  full  of  vigour,  and  are 


The  Smoke  Plant. 

Such  is  one  of  the  popular  names  given  to  Rhus  Cotinus, 
from  the  peculiar  smoke-like  appearance  produced  by 
the  huge  panicles  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant.  The 
barren  pedicels  as  the  fruit  is  being  developed  become 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  short  spreading  hairs, 
giving  it  a  characteristic  appearance.  The  plant  is 
most  effective  when  planted  in  a  rather  poor  soil  in  a 
fully  exposed  position,  as  the  feathery  pedicels  are 
under  those  circumstances  better  developed  than  when 
shaded,  especially  in  rich  soil. 

- - 


QUORNDON  HOUSE,  LOUGrH- 

BOROUGH. 

This  is  the  residence  of  W.  E.  J.  B.  Farnham,  Esq., 
and  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Quorndon,  about  one 
mile  from  Barrow-on-Soar  Station,  Midland  Railway. 
The  mansion,  which  is  a  fine 
substantial  one  stands  in 
beautiful  grounds.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the 'same  is  by  a 
neatly-kept  drive,  with  a 
broad  expanse  of  well-kept 
grass  on  either  side  pret¬ 
tily  planted  with  specimen 
Conifers.  The  grounds  are 
beautifully  undulated,  well 
planted,  and  contain  fine 
views  of  the  surrounding 
wooded  country.  There 
is  a  beautiful  lake,  and  fine 
specimen  trees  and  shrubs 
meet  the  eye  at  every  turn. 

There  are  also  magnificent 
clumps  of  Rhododendrons, 
fine  beds  of  Japanese  trees 
and  shrubs, likewise  Conifers, 
and  on  the  lawn  bedding 
is  well  done.  All  that  is 
needed  now  to  make  the 
latter  what  it  should  be  is 
genial  weather  and  bright 
sunshine. 

A  suitable  distance  from 
the  mansion  is  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  here  are  situated 
the  plant  and  fruit  houses. 

On  one  side  the  boundary 
wall  of  this  garden  is  a  long 
bed  filled  with  Gladiolus, 
with  a  back  row  of  Lilium 
auratum,  which  seem  to  like 
the  position,  and  soon  will 
fill  the  air  with  the  per¬ 
fume  of  their  majestic  flowers. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  well 
kept,  and  fine  crops  of 
vegetables  of  various  sorts 
suitable  for  the  requirements 
of  any  gentleman’s  place 
are  here  to  be  seen.  The 
walls  are  well  planted 
with  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees.  Cherries  do  grandly 
here,  and  there  are  many  ex¬ 
traordinary  fine  trees  carry¬ 
ing  good  crops.  Espaliers 
and  cordons  are  planted  in 
great  quantities,  and  yield 
fine  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  The  modern  houses  have 
been  constructed  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Cook, 
who  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  estate.  They  are  fine 
houses  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  and 
are  most  substantially  built  of  the  very  best  materials. 
There  are  two  span-roofed  houses,  each  about  80  ft. 
long  and  21  ft.  wide,  in  three  divisions.  In  No.  1,  the 
first  division,  the  centre  stage  is  filled  with  well-grown 
specimen  and  half-specimen  Crotons  and  Dracaenas, 
&e.,  very  grandly  coloured.  Croton  angustifolia, 
Disraeli,  Williamsii,  Queen  Victoria,  and  many  others 
are  superb,  as  also  are  the  Dracamas.  The  side  stages 
are  full  of  good  useful  Dracamas,  Aralias,  Pandanus, 
&c.,  all  well  grown,  and  of  a  suitable  size  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  edge  of  the  staging  is  draped  with 
Isolepis  gracilis  and  Panicum  variegatum,  which  gives 
the  house  a  nicely  furnished  and  finished  appearance. 
On  the  roof,  flowering  profusely  and  neatly  trained,  are 
Dipladenia  amabilis  and  D.  boliviensis.  In  the  second 
division  the  centre  stage  contains  a  fine  lot  of  Cattleyas 
and  Lselias  of  the  most  useful  varieties,  which,  judging 
from  their  appearance,  have  flowered  well.  C.  Gas- 
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carrying  a  wonderful  crop.  A  new  roof  was  put  on  this 
house  two  years  ago,  and  the  Vines  have  done  wonders 
since.  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  variety  grown  in  the 
fifth  division,  and  the  berries  are  really  black  and  in 
good  bunches.  The  sixth  division  is  devoted  to  Canon 
Hall  Muscat  and  Gros  Maroc,  which  are  everything  that 
can  be  desired.  The  Grapes  in  the  seventh  division  are 
late  sorts — namely,  Lady  Downe’s  and  Alicante — and 
as  a  house  of  Grapes  this  was  as  good  as  one  could  wish 
to  see.  The  eighth  division  is  another  Peach  house,  in 
which  the  trees  are  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  excellent 
fruit. 

There  are  other  houses,  one  devoted  to  Figs  and 
another  to  Peaches  grown  in  pots,  from  which  a  fine 
crop  was  obtained  in  April.  There  are  numerous  pits 
and  frames,  where  Bouvardias,  double  Primulas,  & c., 
are  grown  in  quantity,  and  there  is  also  a  good  frame 
ground,  where  I  noticed  an  excellent  batch  of  Azaleas, 
Staphyleas,  Lilacs,  and  other  plants  being  prepared 
for  forcing.  The  garden  otfices  are  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  long  range,  and  are  fitted  up  with  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  an 
establishment  as  this,  where  everything  is  remarkably 
well  done.  Cleanliness  and  good  order  are  prevalent 
everywhere,  and  all  departments  reflect  great  credit 
upon  Mr.  Cook,  who  has  been  in  charge  here 
for  some  years,  and  under  whose  entire  supervision 
the  numerous  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in 
such  a  satisfactory  manner. — Rusticus. 

- — >X<~ - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Centaurea  macrocephala. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  yellow  Composite  flowers  just 
now  are  the  huge  globular  heads  of  this  perennial.  For 
the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border  or  on  exposed  parts 
of  the  rock  garden  it  is  by  no  means  a  plant  devoid  of 
interest.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  rough,  but  one  or 
two  well-developed  plants  will  produce  enough  flower- 
heads  to  render  them  attractive  whilst  in  flower.  This 
species  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  the  plants  flowering 
the  season  after  sowing. 

Liatris  spicata. 

A  handsome  North  American  perennial,  producing 
rigid  spikes  of  a  pinkish  purple  colour,  and  which  grow 
about  18  ins.  high.  The  leaves  are  ligulate-acute, 
rather  hispid,  the  hairs  being  more  decided  on  the 
midrib.  The  Liatris  family  are  well  adapted  for  border 
cultivation,  being  compact,  and  suitable  for  ordinary 
soil.  L.  spicata  succeeds  well  in  a  moist  border,  with 
plenty  of  good  loam  to  root  into.  In  the  United  States, 
as  a  native  plant,  it  is  known  by  the  curious  name  of 
Button  Snake-root,  w'hilst  another  cognomen  for  it  is 
Blazing  Star — a  common  term  for  several  species. 

Adenophoea  liliifolia. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  graceful  perennial,  closely 
allied  to  the  Campanulas.  Its  growth  is  rather  weak, 
leaves  (radical)  cordate,  those  of  the  stem  being  more 
ovate  and  sessile.  The  flowers  are  very  pale  blue, 
slightly  scented,  and  developed  in  a  loose  panicle.  A 
feature  of  the  bloom  is  the  long  protruding  style. 
This  is  a  perfectly  hardy  species,  being  a  native  of  both 
temperate  Europe  and  Siberia.  Our  plant  is  flowering 
in  a  partially-shaded  border ;  possibly  in  the  full  sun 
the  colour  would  be  deeper. 

Aconitum  Lycoctonum. 

This  is  a  very  vigorous  Alpine  plant,  with  the 
typical  foliage  of  the  Monk’s-hood  family.  The  general 
habit  is  somewhat  similar  to  A.  napellus,  the  flowers 
being  smaller  and  of  a  pale  cream-yellow  colour.  This 
plant  is  the  Wolf’s-bane  of  the  Alps.  —J.  IF.  0., 
Pinner. 

Spiraea  digitata. 

At  a  distance  this  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  old  North  American  Queen  of  the  Prairie  (S. 
venusta).  It  comes  from  Siberia,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  or  more,  and  bears  terminal 
panicles  of  bright  rosy  pink  flowers,  similar  to  those  of 
S.  palmata,  but  of  a  more  delicate  tint.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  deeply  seven  to  nine-lobed  character  of 
the  terminal  leaflet,  which  resembles  the  whole  leaf  of 
S.  palmata.  It  has,  however,  numerous  pinnse,  which 
are  deeply  three  to  five-lobed,  and  appear  as  if  whorled 
on  the  petiole.  Like  most  of  the  Spiraeas  it  likes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  moisture,  and  this  year  has 
suited  it  admirably. 

Gentiana  sceptrum. 

Several  of  the  North  American  Gentians  seem  to  be 
characterised  by  large  inflated  or  narrowly  balloon¬ 
shaped  flowers  that  do  not  open  widely  like  the 


European  and  Asiatic  forms.  In  the  present  instance 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  a  terminal  truss,  are  ellipsoid 
in  outline,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  The  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  three 
to  five  nerved.  It  is  a  distinct-looking  plant,  and  well 
deserves  a  place  in  a  collection.  A  good  specimen  may 
be  seen  in  the  bog  bed  by  the  dripping  well  in  the 
rockery  at  Kew. 

Michauxia  CAMPANULOIDES. 

A  well- grown  plant  of  this  Bellwort  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  any  position  of  the  garden.  On  favourable 
soils  the  plant  attains  the  height  of  5  ft.,  but  the 
usual  altitude  here  seldom  exceeds  4  ft.  The  flowers 
are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  dull  purple.  The 
corolla  is  rotate,  about  3  ins.  across,  with  the  segments 
recurved  ;  the  stem  is  branched  towards  the  top,  the 
flowers  being  developed  in  a  drooping  position  upon 
the  secondary  branches.  Seed  of  this  biennial  should 
be  sown  in  time  to  grorv  to  good  strong  plants  before 
winter  sets  in,  as  the  plants  if  at  all  weak  will  not  get 
safely  through  a  wet  or  a  severe  season.  If  kept  too 
long  in  seed  pots  a  stunted  growth  is  developed. 

Senecio  macrophylla. 

Amongst  ornamental-leaved  plants  this  species  should 
find  a  place.  The  leaves  (radical)  are  large,  elliptical, 
and  from  2  ft.  to  2£  ft.  long — i.  e. ,  from  the  base  of 
footstalk  to  apex  of  blade.  The  latter  is  about  9  ins. 
wide,  indented  and  glaucous,  reminding  one  more  of  a 
large  Ganna  leaf  than  a  Composite.  The  flowers  are 
borne  upon  a  branching  panicle,  and  are  densely 
crowded  and  yellow,  the  florets  being  small.  Isolated 
on  a  damp  lawn  or  on  the  margin  of  water  it  forms  a 
good  foliage  specimen,  not  too  weedy-looking.  Slugs 
are  extremely  fond  of  its  succulent  foliage.  Our  plan 
to  checkmate  this  pest  is  to  place  a  zinc  hoop  around 
the  plant  buried  about  2  ins.  in  the  soil,  with  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  soot  both  inside  and  outside  the 
ring. 

Thymus  rotunuifolius. 

The  plant  under  this  name  is  but  a  variety  of  the 
common  Thymus  serpyllum,  which  varies  to  an 
astonishing  extent  even  in  the  British  Islands.  The 
especial  beauty  of  this  plant  depends  on  the  flowers, 
which  are  large  and  purple,  with  a  white  spot  on  the 
lower  lip.  They  are  produced  in  great  profusion, 
almost  concealing  the  creeping  stems  and  foliage  in 
favourable  seasons,  and  in  several  heads  or  whorls, 
after  the  manner  of  T.  s.  chamsedrys,  the  most  common 
garden  form  in  the  south  of  England.  Nothing  could 
be  prettier  in  its  way  than  a  large  patch  of  this  plant 
on  the  rockery,  where  it  would  feel  quite  at  home  as  it 
does  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  or  it  may  be  planted  with 
equally  good  effect  as  an  edging  to  a  bed,  which  it 
renders  very  gay  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
A  bed  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick  has  been  rendered  an  object  of  interest  and 
beauty  for  some  time  past  with  a  broad  border  of  this 
Thyme. 

Crinum  capexse. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  plant  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  some  fine  hybrids,  all  of  which  are  perfectly 
hardy.  "When  originally  introduced  from  the  Cape  it 
was  figured  under  the  name  of  Amaryllis  longifolia. 
Like  many  of  the  species  of  Crinum  it  has  a  long  thick¬ 
necked  bulb  that  rises  partly  above  the  soil  unless  very 
deeply  planted.  It  requires  no  artificial  protection 
when  buried  deeply  enough,  and  grows  with  sufficient 
vigour  when  left  undisturbed  to  flower  freely  and 
regularly  every  year.  The  flower  stems  rise  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  thereabout,  bearing  an  umbel  of  from 
six  to  twelve  flowers  of  large  size,  and  presenting  an 
appearance  that  is  quite  uncommon  amongst  herbaceous 
plants.  Of  course  it  may  be  grown  in  the  ordinary 
collection  of  hardy  plants  without  any  other  preparation 
of  soil  than  an  admixture  of  sand  and  peat  if  the 
ordinary  soil  is  of  a  retentive  character,  otherwise  no 
preparation  need  be  made.  The  tube  of  the  perianth 
is  white  in  the  typical  form,  suffused  with  red  ex¬ 
ternally,  and  the  tube  measures  about  3  ins.  or  4  ins. 
in  length,  while  the  limb  is  equally  long,  so  that  a 
large  and  well-grown  clump  has  a  handsome  appearance 
when  in  flower.  It  is  strange  the  plants  or  some  of  its 
hybrids  are  not  more  frequently  grown.  We  noticed 
it  flowering  in  the  herbaceous  border  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick. 


Giant  Asparagus. — A  monster  bunch  of  Asparagus 
raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Nichols,  a  market  gardener  near 
Philadelphia,  is  stated  to  have  been  on  exhibition 
lately  in  New  York.  The  bunch  is  2  ft.  in  height, 
36  ins.  in  circumference,  and  weighs  40  lbs.,  or  nearly 
1  lb.  a  spike,  all  of  which  is  edible. 


CLIFTON  HALL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  delightful  old  residence,  the  seat  of  Henry 
Markam  Clifton,  Esq.,  J. P.,  is  beautifully  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Trent,  about  five  miles 
from  the  great  lace-making  town  of  Nottingham.  The 
nearest  and  most  pleasant  approach  from  the  town  is 
through  the  renowned  Clifton  Grove,  which  the  poet 
Kirkwhite  so  often  described  as  being  an  earthly 
Paradise.  Favoured  by  nature  and  fostered  by  art,  it 
has  become  a  delight  to  the  wanderer,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  savant.  As  we  approach  it  from  the  east,  the 
ridge,  from  its  base  to  the  top,  is  clothed  with  groves 
of  Oak,  Beech,  and  Fir,  and  as  the  mid-day  sun 
catches  their  tops,  a  flush  of  purple  from  the  spreading 
Oaks,  a  glow  of  yellow'  from  the  massive  Beeches,  and 
a  gleam  of  metallic-purple  from  the  Firs  and  Pines, 
delights  the  eye.  With  eager  step,  however,  we  press 
forward  and  seek  to  enter  the  charmed  circle,  for  we 
know  that  however  beautiful  to  the  eye  the  eastern 
slopes  of  this  lofty  ridge  may  be,  its  highest  and  most 
rare  beauty  is  within  its  gates. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  we  are  met  by  the 
enthusiastic  gardener,  Mr.  Anderson,  whose  courtesy 
is  as  marked  as  the  evidences  of  his  undoubted  ability. 
The  majority  of  the  glasshouses  are  built  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  kitchen  garden,  the  principal  vineries 
occupying  a  central  position  amongst  them,  and  it  was 
these  we  were  first  invited  to  inspect.  They  are  span- 
roofed,  about  50  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  each 
contains  a  beautiful  evenly-balanced  crop  of  remarkably 
well-finished  bunches.  They  are  all  grown  upon  the 
single-rod  system,  and  are  planted  inside  the  houses. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colmar, 
Buckland’s  Sweetwater,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  are 
each  well  done,  and  bear  every  indication  of  careful 
culture.  Many  of  the  Muscat  and  Hamburgh  bunches 
are  perfect  examples,  and  would  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position  if  brought  into  the  exhibition  tent. 
There  are  houses  near  here  which  are  devoted  to 
Peaches,  Roses,  and  other  things,  but  the  principal 
plant  houses  are  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
garden.  A  small  but  choice  collection  of  Orchids  are 
grown,  and  conspicious  amongst  those  in  flower  we 
noticed  the  beautiful  little  Dendrochilum  filiforme, 
which  was  flowering  very  freely  ;  a  fine  healthy  piece 
of  Cvpripedium  Lawrenceanum,  and  many  good  varie¬ 
ties  of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  &c.  "Worthy  of  notice 
also  in  the  same  house  was  a  fine  batch  of  Calanthes, 
with  enormous  bulbs  and  growths  of  great  promise. 
The  plant-stoves  are  not  large,  but  are  fully  utilised 
for  the  growing  of  cut  flowers,  table  plants,  and  plants 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  interior  of  the  hall,  which 
are  in  great  demand  at  Clifton. 

Leaving  the  houses,  and  passing  through  the  kitchen 
gardens,  which  contain  heavy  crops  of  bush  fruit  and 
vegetables,  a  most  pleasant  and  unexpected  sight  is 
opened  up  to  view.  The  rock  or  wild  garden,  which 
contains  many  interesting  Alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants,  intermixed  with  summer-flowering  subjects,  is 
a  grand,  distinct  and  imposing  feature.  "We  left  this 
delightful  spot  with  regret,  for  each  step  took  ns  from 
that  which  was  wildest  through  varying  gradations  to 
where  the  hand  of  man  was  more  apparent.  The  great 
and  abiding  charm  of  this  spot,  however,  is  the  absence 
of  any  attempt  to  supplant  nature.  To  coax  her  into 
admitting  a  few  adornments  on  her  lovely  person,  to 
twine  a  garland  of  flowers  about  her  neck  and  brow, 
to  civilise  her  ever  so  little,  and  not  quite  leave 
her  alone  in  her  savage  beauty,  is  all  that  has  been 
attempted  ;  and  truly  it  has  been  the  work  of  a  master, 
for  knowledge,  refined  taste  and  loving  care  have  all 
been  exerted  to  make  this  spot  what  it  is.  As  we 
passed  onwards  along  the  well-kept  path  little  breaks 
and  patches  of  beautiful  floral  decorations  presented 
themselves,  leading  always  to  others  more  complete 
and  lovely. 

"We  now  descend  a  flight  of  massive  stone  steps, 
which  brings  the  mansion  and  flower  garden  into  view  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  eye  is  charmed  somewhat  to  excess  by 
the  many  beds  of  rich  colours,  and  turns  for  relief  to 
the  sombre  Yews  that  bestud  the  terraces  above.  They 
seem  to  look  down  with  pity  on  this  flowery  paradise,  as 
if  to  say  how  soon  it  will  be  over.  Many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  beds  are  devoted  to  carpet  bedding,  and  although 
the  season  has  been  adverse  to  the  proper  colouring  of 
many  of  the  plants  employed,  the  effects  they  present 
are  of  the  most  telling  character.  "We  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  free-flowering  properties  of  a 
seedling  scarlet  Pelargonium  raised  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  which  seems  to  withstand  the  excessive  rains  much 
better  than  other  varieties  planted  in  close  proximity 
to  it.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with  flowers  of  the  most 
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intense  scarlet,  the  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  old 
Tom  Thumb,  which  is  now  nearly  extinct.. 

The  noble  conservatory,  which  extends  along  the 
entire  front  of  this  flower  gardeD,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  place.  It  is  100  ft.  in  length 
by  30  ft.  wide,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  Palms, 
tree  Ferns,  and  Musas  to  he  found  in  the  midland 
counties.  Occupying  positions  upon  the-  back  wall 
may  be  seen  Asparagus  plumosus,  which  has  already 
attained  a  height  of  over  20  ft.,  and  several  wire 
arches,  which  span  the  paths,  are  beautifully  clothed 
with  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  at  home  under  its 
cool  treatment.  A  huge  specimen  of  the  sweet 
Brugmansia  suaveolens,  laden  with  immense  blossoms, 
presents  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  Occupying 
prominent  positions  upon  the  centre  beds  are  grand 
specimens  of  the  graceful  Musa  ensete,  and  smaller 
plants  of  the  rare  Musa  rosacea.  The  roof  is  heavily 
draped  with  many  varieties  of  conservatory  climbers, 
amongst  them  being  Tacsonia  van  Volxemii,  Cobaea 
scandens  variegata,  and  Ruscus  androgynus,  &c. 

The  side  stages  contain  a  quantity  of  small-flowering 
plants,  tuberous  Begonias.  Celosias,  Fuchsias,  and 
many  others  contributing  to  a  nice  display.  There  is 
a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  which  imparts  a 
freshness  to  the  whole  place.  A  pair  of  fine  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  a  noble  Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Phcenix 
reclinata  have  a  dignity  and  majesty  of  their  own, 
which  is  very  impressive  ;  fine  plants  of  Chamaerops 
humilis,  Kentia  sapida,  Cordyline  indivisa,  Cyeas 
circinalis,  and  Sabal  Blackburniana,  are  each  in  them¬ 
selves  a  perfect  picture.  Stepping  again  on  to  the 
terrace,  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
obtained,  with  the  river  Trent  winding  its  silvery  course 
100  ft.  below. 

At  this  point  every  step  reveals  new  beauties  and 
pleasures,  and  as  we  ascend  the  terrace  steps  the  scene 
becomes  one  of  an  almost  indescribable  character.  From 
beneath  a  long  row  of  venerable  Yews  is  as  lovely  a 
vista  as  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of  man.  The  flower 
garden  in  all  its  summer  grandeur,  the  mansion  and  the 
great  conservatory  are  now  before  us,  and  to  the  north 
the  ground  rises  sharply,  advantage  being  taken  of  this 
to  plant  a  variety  of  trees,  including  a  fine  pair  of 
'Wellingtonia  gigantea.  A  wide  smooth  expanse  of 
turf  surrounds  the  shrubberies,  and  taking  in  the  view 
to  the  left  we  see  something  of  interest  at  every  turn. 
The  fountains  on  the  terraces  add  greatly  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  place  ;  the  beds  are  glowing 
with  colour,  as  befits  the  situation  amongst  so  much 
greenery.  The  designs  are  neat  and  appropriate,  and 
the  whole  keeping  of  the  place  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  Mr.  Anderson. — J.  H.  Walker. 


- - 

REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD 

GARDENER. 

The  interesting  description  by  “Arbutus”  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  at  Moncreiffe 
House,  Perth,  at  p.  712,  recalled  to  memory  scenes  of 
my  early  youth  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  there 
were  no  representatives  of  The  Gardening  World  to 
chronicle  events— no  chiel  among  us  taking  notes  and 
printing  them.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
should  like  to  relate  some  of  the  doings  of  the  period 
mentioned,  which  may  interest  some  of  the  young 
gardeners  of  the  present  day  who  are  readers  of  your 
journal.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  sprang  up  a 
noble  band  of  enthusiastic  gardeners —men  of  mark, 
who  left  big  footprints  on  the  many  and  varied  paths 
of  horticulture  ;  men  of  high  character,  and  who, 
being  unwearied  in  their  endeavours  to  instil  into 
those  under  them  a  love  for  gardening  in  all  its 
branches,  did  much  to  raise  the  noble  profession  to  its 
present  high  position.  Peace  to  their  ashes  ;  honour 
to  their  names  ! 

Foremost  among  this  noble  band  stood  J ohn  Mitchell, 
who  for  forty-five  years — from  1794  to  1839 — was 
gardener  at  Moncreiffe  House.  During  that  period  he 
gathered  and  established  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
rare  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects,  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  found  in  any 
private  establishment  north  of  the  Tweed.  Many 
young  men  who  were  either  apprentices  or  journeymen 
under  him  subsequently  filled  responsible  places,  and 
from  amongst  the  many  I  may  mention  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray,  Curator  to  the  old  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow, 
in  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker  ;  Mr.  Forbes, 
gardener  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  author  of  “  Hortus 
Woburnensis  ”  ;  and  the  father  of  Mr,  Bisset,  the 
present  superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  Moncreiffe. 
The  many  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  described 


by  ‘ ‘  Arbutus, ”  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  were 
raised,  carefully  tended,  and  planted  out  to  embellish 
the  beautiful  grounds  by  John  Mitchell,  and  now  they 
form  living  monuments  to  his  memory. 

The  ancestors  of  the  present  noble  proprietor  were 
great  patrons  of  horticulture.  Lady  Elizabeth  Mon¬ 
creiffe,  in  1796,  sent  John  Mitchell  to  London,  to  see 
and  purchase  new  and  rare  plants,  and  to  visit  the 
notable  nurseries  and  gentlemen’s  places  of  that  day 
in  London.  A  journey  in  those  days  from  Scotland  to 
the  great  City  was  no  slight  undertaking — there  were 
no  railways  or  steamboats,  it  was  a  long  passage  by  sea 
in  a  sailing  vessel,  called  a  “  smack.”  If  becalmed,  or 
met  by  contrary  winds,  it  took  ten  or  twelve  days  to 
go  the  distance;  nevertheless,  in  June,  1796,  John 
Mitchell  arrived  at  Millar’s  Wharf,  and  as  I  learn  from 
his  diary,  he  spent  three  weeks  in  visiting  the  leading 
nurseries,  market  gardens,  and  private  places.  It  may 
interest  the  present  generation  to  know,  from  the  same 
source,  what  were  the  leading  features  of  the  London 
nurseries  in  those  days.  The  best  collection  of  plants 
at  that  time  were  at  Mr.  Colvell’s,  Chelsea,  and 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy’s,  Hammersmith,  the  spe¬ 
cialties  being  Heaths,  Geraniums,  and  stove  plants. 
Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  at  that  time 
had  the  best  nursery  about  London  for  American, 
herbaceous,  and  stove  plants. 

Mr.  Mitchell  saw  the  white  Moss  Rose  for  the  first 
time  at  Mr.  Simmonds’  small  nursery,  at  King’s  Elm, 
he  being  the  only  person  who  had  it  then.  The  best 
nurseries  for  florists’  flowers  were  Mr.  Davey’s,  at  Cam¬ 
berwell,  and  Mr.  Maddoek’s.  Mr.  Davey  had  600 
different  sorts  of  Carnations  in  pots  ;  and  his  Tulips 
were  grown  in  raised  beds,  edged  with  boards,  and 
covered  with  frames,  which  subsequently  sheltered  the 
Carnations.  Mr.  Maddock  was  the  largest  grower  of 
florists’  flowers,  having  large  fields  of  Ranunculuses 
and  Anemones— acres  of  them.  The  Ranunculuses 
were  grown  in  4  ft.  beds,  with  4  ft.  alleys  between, 
which  were  planted  alternately.  The  compost  was 
mostly  rotten  cow  manure.  Anemones  bearing  seed 
are  recorded  as  growing  to  the  height  of  3^  ft.,  and  the 
Ranunculuses  were  flowering  beautifully.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  of  your  paper  to  mention  all  the  places 
he  visited,  but  two  of  the  gentlemen’s  gardens  are 
worthy  of  mention.  One,  a  Mr.  Leptraps,  in  the  Mile 
End  Road,  contained  a  rare  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Mitchell  first 
saw  Dionea  muscipula,  the  night-flowering  Cactus,  and 
many  other  rare  plants  in  flower.  He  records  that  one 
Camellia  cost  10  guineas,  and  one  house,  including  the 
building  and  furnishing  with  plants,  cost  £1,900.  The 
other  place  was  a  Mr.  Howard  s,  Clapham  Common, 
which  also  contained  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  all 
the  new  and  rare  plants  that  were  in  the  country  then. 
Another  place  visited  was  Kew  ;  here  the  curator,  Mr. 
Aiton,  showed  him  all  the  plant-houses  and  kitchen 
gardens  then  used  for  producing  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  royal  table.  He  also  visited  the  gardens  at 
Sion  House,  Curtis’  Botanic  Garden,  and  Loddiges’ 
nursery  at  Hackney,  and  then  sailed  for  Scotland. 
Historicus. 

- - 

otes  from  Scotland. 


Cracking  and.  Spotting  of  Grapes.— Many 
ideas  have  been  well  ventilated  as  to  the  cause  of  Grapes 
cracking,  and  a  general  belief  is  that  a  superabundance 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  is  the  real  cause.  If  such  be 
the  case,  there  will  be  many  split  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes  to  be  seen  in  vineries.  During  the  past  July 
rain  has  fallen  very  heavily  and  continuously,  the 
drenching  showers  being  excessively  cold,  and  such  as 
might  be  supposed  conducive  to  the  cracking  of  Grapes. 
"VVe  do  not  know  how  others  have  fared  with  their 
Madresfield  Courts,  but  we  never  had  such  complete 
immunity  from  splitting,  not  a  single  berry  having 
failed  to  remain  entire.  They  are  of  a  good  size,  densely 
coloured,  the  crop  is  heavy,  nearly  all  the  roots  are 
outside,  and  the  soil  has  been  like  a  quagmire  with 
damp  for  a  number  of  weeks.  In  former  seasons  we 
have  had  our  full  share  of  splitting,  and  when  the  soil 
was  in  a  dry  and  warm  condition  too  ;  “  nicking”  the 
wood  has  also  been  resorted  to  in  vain.  I  fear  that  other 
causes  than  wet  at  the  roots  must  take  the  blame  of 
cracking.  Extra  moisture  has  been  used  inside  the 
structure,  because  fire-heat  has  been  continuous  and 
severe.  The  spotting  of  Lady  Downe’s  has  been  very 
slight  this  year.  A  dry  temperature,  with  warm  pipes 
at  night,  and  a  chink  of  air  top  and  bottom,  generally 
wards  off  the  evil,  a  cold,  close,  and  damp  atmosphere 
being  very  conducive  to  it.  We  have  seen  large  wel  \ 


swollen  Muscats  attacked  with  the  disease — notably 
when  a  boiler  went  wrong.  While  the  atmosphere 
outside  was  cold  and  wet,  the  spotting  and  splitting  of 
the  berries  was  most  disastrous. — Caledonian. 

Roses. — Among  many  white  Roses  we  observe 
that  Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  by  far  the  best  this  year,  and  on 
young  trees  planted  during  the  past  spring.  Others 
of  the  free-flowering  perpetuals  are  sorely  tried  with 
the  heavy  cold  rains.  We  notice  1  the  bright-coloured 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  flowering  very  freely,  and  the  form 
is  nearly  perfect ;  but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  form  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  general  collection,  as  many  of 
them  are  not  yet  fully  at  their  best.  The  old  favourite, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  which  in  ordinary  seasons 
flowers  very  freely,  does  not  open  fully  before  it  is 
decaying.  Foliage  of  all  kinds  is  very  clean  and 
remarkably  healthy. — Caledonian. 

Pansies. — Whatever  plants  or  flowers  are  suffering 
from  cold  rains,  the  Pansy  is  exempt  from  the  list :  we 
never  saw  them  do  better  than  at  present.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  seed  in  the  open  ground,  which  can 
be  protected  later  by  glass  lights  placed  over  the 
seedlings  ;  but  they  are  better  pricked  out  in  a  border, 
and  a  shallow  frame  placed  over  them  during  the 
winter.  Out  of  many  hundreds  of  seedlings  treated  in 
this  way  last  year,  the  loss,  if  any,  was  nominal,  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  being  good,  and  many  of  them 
first-rate.  The  extra  choice  ones  of  former  sowings 
were  propagated  during  October  by  short  cuttings,  in  a 
border  with  an  easterly  aspect ;  also  Violas  and  bedding 
Pansies  (some  thousands)  were  rooted  in  an  open  border, 
and  protected  later  by  a  frame. — Caledonian. 

- - 

ORCHIDS  AT  UPPER  HOLLO¬ 

WAY. 

The  season  is  now  far  advanced  for  the  bulk  of  the 
Orchid  family,  yet  there  is  a  good  show  of  bloom  in  the 
houses  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  at  the  "\  ictoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway.  The  greatest 
number  of  species  and  varieties  belonging  to  any  one 
genus  consists  of  Cypripediums,  which  may  be  described 
as  perpetual  flowering.  Conspicuous  amongst  those  we 
noticed  the  other  day  were  C.  Dominianum,  C.  super- 
biens,  C.  Stonei,  C.  Dayanum,  C.  tessellatum  por- 
phyreum,  with  sometimes  three  flowers  on  a  stem  ;  C. 
tonsum,  with  huge  pale-coloured  distinct-looking 
flowers  ;  C.  vexillarium  superbum,  a  strong-growing 
kind,  with  the  standard  and  the  petals  richly  suffused 
with  claret-purple,  the  latter  being  strongly  ciliated  on 
both  margins  ;  and  another  large-flowered  variety 
named  C.  Ashburtoni  expansum.  There  is  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  other  species  and  hybrids— the 
latter  especially. 

Cattleyas  are  represented  by  the  beautiful  C.  gigas, 
•C.  Schilleriana,  C.  Dowiana,  and  a  beautiful  form  of 
the  summer-flowering  G.  Gaskelliana.  The  rich  purple 
and  white  lines  densely  arranged  on  the  lip  of  C. 
Schilleriana  are  very  attractive.  Some  of  the  best  of 
the  Miltonias  are  just  now  in  perfection,  including 
Miltonia  spectabilis  and  its  magnificent  variety  M.  s. 
Moreliana,  M.  Regnellii  atropurpurea,  with  a  rich 
purple  labellum,  and  M.  vexillaria.  Some  Laelias  are 
still  flowering,  notably  L.  xanthina,  with  its  yellow 
flowers  and  white  lamina  to  the  labellum,  and  L.  pur- 
purata.  One  of  the  latter  is  very  conspicuous  by  the 
size  of  its  wide-mouthed,  rich  dark  purple  labellum. 

Besides  the  more  common  species,  there  are  several 
fine  Odontoglossums,  including  O.  Harryanum,  O. 
Schlieperianum,  and  a  richly  coloured  variety  of  O. 
eristatum,  with  shining  dark  chocolate  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  beautifully  variegated  and  conspicuously 
crested  lip.  Oncidium  Jonesiauum,  grown  on  rafts,  is 
nearly  always  in  flower  ;  and  the  graceful  panicles  of 
the  violet  and  white  flowers  of  O.  incurvum  make  it 
cause  for  surprise  that  every  cultivator  of  this  family 
does  not  grow  it.  Compact-growing  and  pretty  species 
are  O.  longipes — known  also  as  O.  janeirense — and  the 
dove-like  0.  palumbinum.  There  are  several  pieces  of 
Yanda  teres,  Y.  tricolor  in  different  colours,  including 
Y.  t.  insigne,  and  a  pale  yellow-blotched,  white-lipped 
variety.  “Contrast  is  afforded  by  fine  pieces  of  Dendro* 
bium  Bensonise,  Coelogyne  Massangeana,  and  the  blue- 
flowered  Calanthe  masuea  in  considerable  quantity. 
A  pretty  species  is  Epidendrum  nemorale,  with  rosy 
blush  flowers  and  a  darker  lip.  A  large,  well-flowered 
piece  of  E.  cochleatum  has  been  a  conspicuons  object 
for  some  time.  A  showy  and  by  no  means  common 
species  is  E.  cinnabarinum,  with,  cinnabar-red.  sepals 
and  petals,  while  the  deeply  three-lobed  and  fringed 
labellum  is  distinctly  shaded  with  orange.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  type,  having  the  leaves  arranged 
in  a  two-ranked  manner  on  slender,  erect  stems.  We 
must  not,  however,  overlook  the  charming,  compact- 
habited  Saccolabium  cceleste,  having  a  rich  sky-blue 
lip  and  the  ivhite  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  blue. 
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■White  Pink,  Mrs.  Sinkins. 

As  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  white  Pinks 
in  cultivation,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of 
your  readers  the  best  method  of  cultivating  it.  It  is 
now  some  three  years  since  I  commenced  growing  it, 
and  I  have  been  hoping  that  it  may  improve  year  after 
year.  It  flowers  profusely  and  roots  readily,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  has  the  one  great  drawback  of  bursting 
its  pod,  and  unlike  many  other  Pinks,  it  will  not 
suffer  tying,  as  the  buds  are  so  globular  in  shape  that 
the  tie  slips  either  up  or  down,  How  I  have  been 
thinking  seriously  of  growing  it  in  pots,  but  as  the 
orthodox  practice  with  Pinks  has  been  to  plant  them 
out,  I  have  not  hitherto  tried  it.  Your  correspondent 
“  R.  D.,”  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Gardening  World, 
mentions  some  varieties  which  he  is  growing  in  pots, 
and  which  gives  me  some  hope  that  I  may  be  successful 
in  checking  that  luxuriant  growth  which  causes  the 
pods  to  split.  There  is  nothing  like  experience,  and  if  I 
thought  the  blooms  would  not  suffer  in  size  I  would 
try  it.  Perhaps  “  R.  D.  ”  would  give  us  his  experience 
(if  any)  in  an  early  issue. — R.  V. 

Exhibiting1  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  singularly  late, [untoward,  and  I  may  truthfully 
add,  awkward  character  of  the  Carnation  season  is 
demonstrated  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  has 
found  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Oxford  Union  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  from 
August  the  7th  to  the  14th  ;  an  unusually  late  date  for 
the  south  of  England.  I  suppose  the  Northern  Show  at 
Manchester  will  be  the  end  of  the  same  week,  or  that 
following. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  a  glass  roof  over  their  flowers. 
I  envy  Mr.  Dodwell  his  glass-roofed  stages,  open  at 
the  sides,  for  the  blooms  can  thereby  be  preserved  from 
the  drenching  showers  which  fall  daily.  A  good  deal 
of  cheap  sentiment  is  occasionally  written  about  florists 
making  the  Carnation  a  greenhouse  plant.  If  the 
Carnation  is  to  be  enjoyed  this  year  it  needs  to  be  in  a 
greenhouse,  for  in  the  open  air  the  flowers  are  soddened 
and  the  colours  blurred  by  pitiless  storms.  Those  who 
have  them  in  beds  in  the  open  find  it  difficult  to  see 
their  flowers  ;  it  is  necessary  to  shade  them  closely  if 
the  blossoms  are  to  be  kept  clean  and  pure,  and  the 
soil  is  so  wet  with  moisture  that  getting  on  it  and 
about  the  plants  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
made  two  or  three  attempts  to  layer  a  few  favourite 
sorts  in  the  open  ground,  but  the  soil  is  so  wet  and 
sticky  that  it  cannot  be  attempted.  I  can  only  do  as 
many  others  are  no  doubt  doing — waiting  and  hoping 
for  the  fine  weather  that  seems  very  loth  to  come. 

When  looking  over  some  of  the  stands  of  competing 
florists  at  the  recent  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at 
South  Kensington,  I  could  detect  a  want  of  harmony 
in  the  way  in  which  the  flowers  were  set  up,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  I  noticed  flowers  of  the  same 
class  placed  side  hy  side.  At  the  exhibition  of  the 
Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  the  leading  shades 
of  the  flowers  are  almost  always  admirably  arranged  ;  a 
good  eye  for  harmony  of  effect  detects  this  at  once. 
Exhibition  blooms  should  in  the  first  place  come  up  to 
Mr.  Dodwell’s  description  of  them,  as  “  possessing  high 
quality,  symmetrical  form,  and  brilliant  and  distinct 
markings.”  Given  these,  how  can  they  best  be 
harmoniously  arranged  ?  Mr.  Dodwell  endeavours  to 
answer  by  laying  down  some  very  useful  rules.  He 
remarks:  “As  the  florist  would  reject  or  place  low  down 
in  his  estimation  a  flower  in  which  the  colour  largely 
preponderated  on  one  side,  so  it  is  equally  an  offence 
to  the  educated  eye  to  find  the  colours  ill-balanced  in  a 
collection.  ”  Again,  as  symmetry  of  form  is  required  in 
a  flower,  so  it  must  be  equally  found  in  a  collection  ; 
therefore  the  florist  will  carefully  avoid  extremes  of 
size— either  very  large  or  very  small,  and  if  compelled 
to  resort  to  their  use,  will  so  place  them,  by  putting  the 
large  ones  as  far  from  the  line  of  sight  as  may 
be,  and  the  small  immediately  beneath  it,  that  the 
disproportion  shall  be  reduced  to  the  least  noticeable 
limits,  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  as  objects  are 
removed  from  or  are  near  the  line  of  sight,  they  diminish 
or  increase  in  appearance. 

“To  come  to  the  arrangement  of  flowers  for  effect,  it 
may  be  safely  predicted  that  that  mode  will  be  the  best 
which,  with  a  uniform  appearance,  shall  most  largely 
develop  the  beauties  of  contrast  or  combination  in 
colours.  Contrast  in  the  individual  flower  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  of  its  elements  of  beauty,  and  it  is 
of  equal  value  in  a  collection.  Indeed,  we  may  say 
it  is  of  greater  importance,  as,  dealing  with  a  larger 
quantity,  its  effects  may  be  made  so  instantly  apparent. 


Thus  the  boldness  and  effect  of  a  broad-edged  Picotee 
may  be  enhanced  by  judiciously  placing  it  by  the  side 
of  flowers  lightly  edged,  and  the  brilliancy  of  a  bright 
scarlet-flaked  Carnation  is  increased  when  seen  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  soft  purple  flake. 
Uniformity  will  be  secured  by  choosing  flowers 
even  in  size,  and  by  so  arranging  the  blooms  that 
the  colour  shall  be  fairly  balanced  on  every  side. 
Colour  will  be  imparted  to  the  collection  by  the 
use  of  scarlet  bizarres,  or  da~k  crimson  bizarres, 
brilliancy  by  bright  scarlet  flakes,  and  softness  by 
clear  purple  flakes,  rose  flakes  or  light  pink  bizarres. 
In  all  cases  care  should  he  taken  that  the  corner  flowers 
be  distinct  and  decided  in  their  character,  and  the 
fuller  and  deeper  they  are.  consistent  with  distinctness, 
the  better. 

“In  Picotees,  heavy-edged  forms  have  a  far  better 
effect  at  the  corners  than  those  of  a  lighter  character. 
In  these,  as  with  the  Carnation  and  every  other  flower, 
the  colour  should  be  nicely  balanced,  so  that  the  eye 
may  be  carried  easily  over  the  whole.” 

These  suggestions  are  so  timely  and  so  good  that  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  the 
Carnation-loving  readers  of  The  Gardening  World. 
At  country  shows  flowers  are  often  badly  set  up,  which 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  want  of  knowledge.  I  trust  the 
foregoing  information' may  reach  those  for  whom  it  is 
specially  intended.  —R.  D. 

- - 

SALVIA  HORMINUM. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  no  special  beauty,  but 
the  bracts  which  form  a  tuft  terminating  the  stem  are 
invested  with  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
coloured,  and  constitute  the  chief  ornament  or  value  of 
the  plant  for  horticultural  purposes.  The  wild  and 
typical  form  seems  to  be  terminated  with  blue  bracts  ; 
but  under  cultivation  the  species  has  given  rise  to 
several  varieties,  notable  amongst  which  are  some  with 
red  and  white  bracts.  The  flowers  in  themselves  are 
insignificant  and  inconspicuous,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  they  vary  in  a  corresponding  degree  with  the 
flowers.  The  plants  with  blue  bracts  have  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  blue  and  the  lower  one  white  ;  on 
those  with  red  bracts  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is 
red  and  the  lower  pink  ;  while  those  with  white 
bracts  have  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  creamy  yellow 
and  the  lower  white.  The  species  is  an  annual,  and 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  bracts  for  attracting  insects 
from  a  distance.  It  seeds  freely  in  this  country, 
scattering  itself  over  the  ground  wThere  the  plants  have 
grown,  as  is  evidenced  this  season  by  a  fine  bed  at 
Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  These  plants  were  obtained  from  seedlings 
that  had  germinated  in  the  spring,  and  were  planted 
in  lines  on  a  bed  where  there  had  been  some  the  previous 
season. 

- »h>3K« - 

THE  DATE  PALM. 

Dr.  Bonavia,  writing  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal, 
says  : — The  Arabs  of  northern  Africa  have  a  notion 
that,  in  order  to  have  good  Dates,  the  roots  of  the  tree 
must  be  in  water  and  its  head  in  the  fire — that  is,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  hot  dry  atmosphere.  This  may  perhaps 
be  true  in  order  to  produce  and  ripen  the  sweetmeaty 
varieties  of  the  European  shops,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
true  that  a  good  edible  and  palatable  Date  cannot  be 
produced  without  these  conditions.  Recently  I  sent 
from  India  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew  a  collection  of  Oudh  Dates  from  seedling  trees. 
They  averaged  from  2f  ins.  to  3|  ins.  in  girth,  and 
from  in.  to  2  ins.  in  length.  Some  of  them  reached 
me  perfectly  ripe  and  sweet  in  the  stage  of  “khoorma.” 
Now  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oudh,  has  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  upwards  of  36  inches,  so  that  at  the 
ripening  time,  about  September,  the  atmosphere  there 
is  usually  very  damp.  The  Oudh  Date  trees  to  which  I 
refer  were  raised  from  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  One  particular  tree  from  which  I 
received  specimens  had  two  kinds  of  fruit  on  it,  one 
consisting  of  fine  large  specimens,  among  which  were 
ripe  and  perfect  ones  ;  these  evidently  had  been  ferti  • 
Used,  as  their  seeds  were  perfect.  The  other  consisted 
of  small  worthless  specimens  without  seeds  ;  these 
evidently  had  not  been  fertilised.  This  particular  tree 
had  received  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  and  its  perfect 
Dates  were  the  best  of  any  I  had  received.  Here, 
then,  is  a  tree  producing  perfect  Dates,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  worthless  ones.  How  many  of  the 
popular  errors  about  Dates  have  been  caused  by  ob¬ 
servers  not  taking  into  consideration  that  unfertilised 
female  flowers  give  nothing  but  worthless  Dates  it  is 


impossible  to  say.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  these  unfer¬ 
tilised  Dates  are  called  ‘ 1  shis, ”  They  are  small,  totally 
insipid,  and  only  fit  for  goats. 

- - 

THE  LATE  MR.  PITMAN. 

Many  gardeners  located  throughout  the  country  will 
have  happy  recollections  of  the  tuition  they  received 
while  employed  in  the  Fulham  Nurseries  of  the  late 
Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  which  for  many  years  retained 
their  fame  for  the  finely  managed  fruit  trees  grown 
there.  The  masterly  handling  of  the  knife,  careful 
naming,  perfect  training,  even  growth,  and  well- 
ripened  wood,  formed  for  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Pitman 
a  character  notable  among  the  records  of  horti¬ 
culture  ;  and  if  those  employed  in  nurseries,  raising 
fruit  trees  for  the  supply  of  private  and  other  establish¬ 
ments,  received  their  cultural  instructions  under  Mr. 
Pitman,  and  made  the  best  use  of  them,  their  useful¬ 
ness  at  the  present  time  is  deserving  recognition,  and 
should  he  turned  to  the  best  account.  My  acquaintance 
with  nurseries  widely  apart  in  England,  as  well  2s  with 
many  in  Scotland,  does  not  raise,  in  my  estimation,  the 
present  system  of  fruit  tree  manipulation.  To  see 
trees  with  regular,  even  shoots,  of  equal  length  and 
thickness,  straight  as  gun  barrels,  and  in  perfect  health  ; 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  ;  and  being  nine 
months  an  employe  in  Messrs.  Osborn’s  nurseries  I 
had  ample  opportunity  of  noticing  the  excellent  man¬ 
agement  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitman.  One  thing  observable 
in  many  fruit  trees  in  nurseries  at  the  present  time  is 
the  detestable  snags,  so  unsightly  in  appearance  and 
injurious  to  the  trees.  I  would  prefer  purchasing 
maidens  to  receiving  these  snag  dotted  things  for 
nothing.  Gumming,  canker,  uneven  growth  can 
readily  be  traced  to  this  bad  knife  management.  It 
forms  a  pleasing  reflection  to  note  the  care  which  Mr. 
Pitman  took  to  keep  trees  true  to  name,  and  he  was 
not  easily  mistaken,  as  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth 
was  almost  a  certain  guarantee  with  him  as  to  their 
true  name.  If  any  tree  was  suspected  of  wearing  a 
false  name,  it  was  taken  to  a  place  for  the  purpose  and 
broken  up ;  and  woe  be  to  any  of  Mr.  Pitman’s 
assistants  who  by  inadvertence  committed  an  error. — 
Caledonian. 

- - 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

When  the  old  and  typical  Cactus  Dahlia  (D.  Juarezii) 
first  made  its  appearance  before  the  general  public,  it 
was  immediately  received  into  favour,  and  we  were  not 
surprised,  considering  what  a  bold  advance  had  been 
made  upon  the  formality  and  stiffness  of  the  florists’ 
type.  The  latter  of  course  serve  a  purpose,  but  for 
decorative  effect  there  is  a  boldness  about  Juarezii, 
that  is  most  fascinating.  Growers,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  hastened  to  possess  it,  but  soon  found  that  showy 
as  are  the  individual  flowers, they  are  sparingly  produced, 
while  the  plant  is  very  vigorous  vegetatively,  and 
develops  a  great  quantity  of  stems  and  foliage.  Since 
first  disseminated,  however,  great  numbers  of  new 
varieties  have  been  raised  by  cross-breeding,  so  that  we 
have  now  obtained  a  beautiful  race  differing  consider¬ 
ably  from  the  type,  but  withal  more  floriferous. 
Whether  they  are  improvements  upon  the  original  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  taste  that  must  be  decided  by  the 
flower-loving  public.  There  are  certainly  some  very 
beautiful  forms,  and  our  illustration  of  Prince  Albert 
Victor  shows  a  very  bold  and  distinct  flower  head, 
which  has  long  involuted  pointed  florets  of  a  deep 
crimson-red,  shaded  with  orange.  The  habit  is  also 
close  and  bushy.  A  novel  and  pretty  form  is  A.  W. 
Tait  [see  p.  773),  a  white  variety  that  has  been  imported 
from  Portugal,  having  curiously  and  deeply  bifid  or  trifid 
florets.  These  and  other  varieties  are  largely  grown  by 
the  Messrs.  Cannell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
illustrations. 

- - 

AGAVE  AMERICANA. 

This  plant,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  seems  to  be 
constitutionally  adapted  to  bear  an  indefinite  amount 
of  the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter,  under  certain 
circumstances.  Last  winter  I  left  one  standing  outside 
in  a  vase  in  this  rather  exposed  place,  to  test  what  frost 
or  exposure  it  would  withstand  with  impunity.  At  the 
time  I  had  no  hopes  of  it  surviving  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
northern  winter,  on  account  of  a  case  at  one  time  I  saw, 
when  a  few  nice  plants  were  made  soft  as  soap  by  not 
more  than  8°  of  frost.  Now  in  the  case  at  issue  my 
surmises  were  entirely  overthrown,  for  it  not  only 
survived  8°,  but  actually  withstood  20°  apparently  in 
good  humour.  Not  only  that,  but  it  often  had  to 
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encounter  a  much  more  serious  and  damaging  enemy  to 
vegetation,  viz.,  a  combination  of  frost  and  wet,  which 
often  encased  the  soft  tropical  foliage  in  a  shell  of  ice. 

This  I  noted  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants,  and  being  in  pots,  the  frost 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  more  direct  effect  upon  the 
vital  part.  This  plant  was  not  in  any  way  protected 
from  the  frost,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  exposed  to  the 
east  and  North  Sea  blast,  in  a  vase  standing  about  4  ft. 
above  the  ground.  Yet  it  is  to  this  fact  that  I  attribute 
its  survival.  The  soil  was  generally  dry  and  well 
drained,  a  circumstance  which  would  greatly  lessen  the 
danger  of  frost  penetrating  with  deadly  effect  to  the 
vitals  of  the  plant.  The  young  leaves  began,  despite 
the  unpropitious  spring  weather,  to  shoot  up  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  when 
I  removed  the  plant  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  vase  was 
quite  full  of  new  roots.  The 
whole  appearance  indicated 
the  best  of  health,  save  one 
or  two  damped  spots  on  two 
of  the  leaves.  This  may 
not  be  an  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  answer,  it  is  seldom  seen 
in  most  parts  of  Scotland. 

It  may  not  be  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
natural  qualities  this  plant 
possesses.  The  juice,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  causes  a 
stinging  and  rather  painful 
sensation.  I  remember  once 
being  much  alarmed  by 
its  effects  on  two  young 
children.  The  youngsters 
happened  to  come  into  the 
greenhouse  where  some 
leaves  were  being  cut  from 
a  large  plant  and  lying  on 
the  floor  :  these  they  picked 
up  and  carried  away.  In  a 
short  time  afterwards  they 
were  running  about  and 
screaming,  and  frantic  with 
pain.  We  could  learn 
nothing  from  them  of  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  uproar 
further  than  that  they  were 
cutting  the  succulent  leaves 
into  small  pieces  for  their 
amusement.  I  noticed  one 
of  them,  a  little  girl,  rub¬ 
bing  her  legs  with  terrible 
earnestness,  which  were,  on 
examination,  much  inflamed. 

The  other,  a  boy,  had  ap¬ 
parently  got  the  irritating 
juice  on  his  face  and  in  his 
eyes,  causing  much  agony. 

Cold  water  and  soap  were 
taken  and  the  skin  thoroughly 
washed,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  they  were  eased  ;  but 
a  number  of  irregular  vesicles 
broke  out  on  the  affected 
places,  which  remained,  if 
I  recollect  aright,  two  or 
three  days.  I  several  times 
tried  the  juice  on  my  own 
skin,  with  similar  results. 

It  is  doubtful  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  had  these  children  eaten 
of  this,  when  it  acts  so  irritantly  on  the  skin. 

Of  course  the  acridity  may  not  be  more  deadly  than 
that  of  Sinapis,  and,  therefore,  quite  harmless.  I 
referred  to  all  the  books  within  my  reach  then  and  since 
for  information  as  to  whether  it  was  poisonous  or  not, 
but  no  statement  on  the  matter  was  given,  except  that, 
from  some  or  all  of  the  species,  an  intoxicating  liquor 
is  made,  and  afterwards  distilled  into  brandy.  It  is 
said  that  sometimes  a  prick  from  the  spines  causes 
much  pain  and  trouble.  Of  course,  as  will  be  readily 
seen,  this  might  occur,  independently  of  any  venom 
being  in  the  prick  itself,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  the 
article  that  pricks  or  cuts  the  skin  that  causes  blood- 
poisoning,  but  the  matter  that  generally  is  attached  to 
itself  or  the  skin.  Perhaps  some  of  your  many  readers 
may  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  juice  of  this 
plant.  Any  information  about  it  will  be  very  accept¬ 
able  and  gratefully  received.—  D.  Chisholm ,  Edinburgh. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

The  annual  consignments  of  bulbs  of  this  now  popular 
class  of  flowers  are  rapidly  coming  to  hand,  reminding 
cultivators  that  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  securing 
their  requirements  for  the  season,  not  merely  in  order 
to  secure  the  best,  but  that  the  first  batch  may  be 
potted  without  delay.  The  Roman  Hyacinth  of 
commerce  is  a  variety  of  the  common  garden  Hyacinth, 
namely,  Hyacinthus  orientals  albulus,  with  much 
smaller  bulbs  and  even  more  slender  stems,  bearing 
far  fewer  flowers  than  the  large  kinds,  which  are  much 
later  coming  into  flower.  The  earliness  and  purity  of 
the  white  blooms,  together  with  their  loose  arrangement 
on  the  stem,  have  won  for  them  much  public  favour  as  cut 
flowers.  The  large  and  late  varieties  are  too  massive 
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and  heavy  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Roman  Hyacinths 
may  also  be  grown  as  pot  specimens,  and  prove  very 
acceptable  at  a  season  when  comparatively  few  plants 
are  in  flower,  especially  those  that  can  be  grown  with 
little  heat.  Whether  in  the  window,  greenhouse,  or 
conservatory,  their  delicate  fragrance  always  recommends 
them,  whereas  a  quantity  of  the  large-flowering  kinds 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  small  room  almost  becomes 
unbearable  on  account  of  their  powerful  odour. 

Before  us,  as  we  write,  are  some  bulbs  showing  to 
what  perfection — or  rather  what  improvements — have 
been  effected  on  the  bulbs  by  high-class  cultivation. 
Like  many  other  industries,  that  of  systematically 
cultivating  Roman  Hyacinth  bulbs  for  sale,  has  grown 
from  a  very  small  beginning  to  enormous  dimensions, 
and  thousands  of  gardeners  and  amateurs  in  the  British 
Islands  now  look  forward  for  their  yearly  consign¬ 
ment.  The  bulbs  of  this  variety  of  the  Oriental 
Hyacinth  are.  naturally  small,  and  remain  so  under 


unfavourable  conditions,  such  as  thin  gravelly  soil  and 
poor  unmanured  land.  A  sample  of  bulbs,  such  as 
used  to  come  to  this  country,  before  the  demand  for 
them  stimulated  to  greater  exertions  in  their  cultiva¬ 
tion,  are  not  much  larger  than  pigeons’  eggs,  and  are 
nearly  round.  They  had  been  grown  on  gravelly  soil, 
without  any  attention  in  the  matter  of  manuring,  and 
form  clean,  solid  specimens  ;  but  they  can  neither  be 
expected  to  produce  large  flowers  nor  many  of  them. 
Another  sample  shows  a  bulb  fully  twice  the  size  and 
rather  flattened.  One  of  them,  to  the  best  of  our  judg¬ 
ment,  weighs  more  than  two  of  the  smaller  sample. 
The  large  ones  have  been  subjected  to  high-class 
cultivation,  with  good  tilth  of  the  soil,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure.  It  is  not  desirable  to  obtain  flower 
spikes  like  those  of  the 
massive  late-flowering  kinds, 
but  it  is  obvious  to  any 
observant  cultivator  that  a 
more  meritorious  head  of 
bloom  can  be  obtained  from 
such  than  from  small  starved 
bulbs. 

Many  growers  insert  their 
bulbs  in  boxes,  and  bring 
them  to  the  point  of  flower¬ 
ing  before  potting  them  up  ; 
and  by  this  means  more 
certain  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  than  trusting  to 
chance  by  potting  up  the 
bulbs  at  once,  and  running 
the  risk  of  an  unequal  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  flower- 
spikes,  as  they  are  always 
inserted  three,  four  or  five 
together  in  one  pot.  When 
brought  on  to  the  point  of 
expansion  before  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  performed  the  flowers 
do  not  suffer  any  diminution 
in  size.  Such  bulbs  are, 
however,  useless  for  forcing 
another  season,  because  their 
roots  have  been  damaged 
and  the  growth  of  the  bulb 
checked,  as  well  as  the 
storage  of  reserve  matter, 
which  is  more  important. 
Large  bulbs,  such  as  those 
we  mention,  would  be  more 
useful  for  pot  work,  as  more 
dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  them  for  a  given 
result.  Of  course,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  obtaining  cut 
flowers,  a  greater  quantity 
can  be  grown  in  the  same 
space  by  the  use  of  boxes 
alone. 

For  pot  work,  a  good  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  mellow 
but  fibrous  loam  should  be 
used,  in  conjunction  with 
the  same  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  and  a 
liberal  admixture  of  clean, 
sharp  river  sand.  Roman 
Hyacinths,  if  potted  up  at 
once,  may  be  had  in  flower 
by  November.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  and  insert  three 
large  bulbs  in  each.  When 
the  operation  is  completed 
give  them  a  watering,  and  stand  them  out  of  doors  in 
a  sheltered  place,  covering  with  a  few  inches  of  coco¬ 
nut  fibre.  It  is  usual  to  employ  ashes,  but  for  the 
first  batch  the  fibre  is  better,  as  it  admits  air  more 
freely,  and  the  bulbs  are  encouraged  to  make  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  remove 
them  indoors  to  a  stove,  forcing-pit  or  greenhouse, 
according  to  the  time  they  are  required  in  bloom.  As 
they  naturally  start  early,  very  little  fire-heat  is 
necessary  to  urge  them  into  growth.  Encourage  them 
by  syringing  on  fine  days,  so  as  to  maintain  a  genial 
and  growing  atmosphere. 


What  is  a  Plumbugger  1— One  of  my  lady  cus¬ 
tomers  on  seeing  a  dark  crimson  Geranium  with  white 
eye,  exclaimed:  “Oh  how  pretty!  It  looks  like  a 
plumbugger.”  Can  anyone  tell  us  what  a  “plum- 
bugger”  is?  We  have  had  orders  for  “high  Geraniums  ” 
(Hydrangeas),  codys  (Coleus),  and  prussias  (Fuchsias), 
but  we  still  grope  in  the  dark  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
“  plumbugger.”— Correspondent  of  American  Florist. 
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fm  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Removing  Faded  Flowers. 

Many  growers  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
removing  flowers,  or  the  young  fruit,  unless  the 
former  are  actually  required  for  use  when  at  their 
best.  If  not  intended  for  seed  saving  all  flowers 
should  immediately  be  removed  from  such  things  as 
Sweet  Peas,  Tropaeolums,  Pelargoniums,  that  are 
naturally  inclined  to  produce  fruit,  Roses,  Candytufts, 
Dahlias,  and  annuals  generally.  By  so  doing  there  is 
no  loss  of  vital  energy  by  the  production  of  seed,  and 
the  plants  are  able  to  go  on  making  fresh  growth,  and 
developing  fresh  flowers  over  a  much  longer  period 
than  if  seed  were  allowed  to  mature.  The  production 
of  seed  is  far  more  exhaustive  to  the  soil  than  flowers 
are,  from  the  fact  that  nitrogen  and  various  mineral 
ingredients  which  plants  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
are  stored  up  in  the  seed,  resulting  in  exhaustion  not 
only  to  the  plant,  but  also  to  the  soil,  so  that  there  is 
a  double  loss  to  the  cultivator,  in  allowing  seed-pods 
to  be  developed  when  in  reality  they  are  not  required. 
Besides  this,  the  plants  have  a  fresher  and  more  sightly 
appearance  when  all  decaying  flowers  are  promptly 
removed. 

Propagating  Pelargoniums. 

In  many  cases  the  amateur  will  have  difficulty  in 
getting  cuttings  at  this  early  season  wherewith  to 
prepare  for  the  next,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  growth 
made  by  the  plants.  Others  more  favourably  circum¬ 
stanced  will  have  no  difficulty  in  this  respect  if  they 
started  with  good-sized  plants,  which  will  now  afford 
some  cuttings,  even  although  they  are  almost  fiowerless, 
owing  to  the  heavy  and  almost  incessant  rains.  The 
advantage  of  propagating  at  this  time  is  that  it  may  be 
done  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  garden, 
where  they  will  root  and  be  ready  for  potting  up  in  the 
autumn  before  the  advent  of  frost.  Prepare  the 
cuttings  in  the  usual  way  by  dividing  immediately 
beneath  a  joint,  and  removing  one  or  two  of  the  lower 
leaves,  according  to  the  length  between  each.  Take 
out  a  shallow  trench,  into  w'hicli  a  small  quantity  of 
light  sandy  soil  may  be  put,  and  the  cuttings  laid  in 
carefully  against  the  upright  side  of  the  trench, 
covering  up  the  lower  part  with  the  made  soil,  and 
then  fill  in  the  trench,  treading  firmly.  A  simpler 
method  may  be  employed  where  few  cuttings  are 
required  by  digging  a  piece  of  ground,  and  using  a 
quantity  of  light  material  to  work  into  the  upper 
2  in.  or  3  ins.  of  the  natural  soil.  Into  this  the 
cuttings  should  be  dibbled  firmly  in  lines,  but  not  too 
closely,  otherwise  damping  will  be  liable  to  ensue 
during  wet  weather.  Little  or  no  attention  will  be 
required  unless  the  weather  proves  dry  and  warm  till 
the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  lifted 
and  potted  off,  after  which,  unless  the  season  be  far 
advanced,  they  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  till  frost 
necessitates  their  being  put  indoors. 

Rose  Cuttings. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  Roses  may  propagate  their  own 
by  grafting  in  the  spring,  by  budding,  and  by  cuttings 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  latter  case  use  side  shoots 
of  moderate  length,  and  just  as  the  wood  is  half 
ripened  or  sufficiently  firm  to  support  itself  without 
withering,  otherwise  they  will  damp  off  before  they  are 
able  to  form  roots.  Take  off  the  cuttings  with  a  slight 
heel,  and  dress  the  cut  neatly  with  a  sharp  knife,  at 
the  same  time  removing  some  of  the  lower  leaves  to 
prevent  too  great  evaporation.  A  close  frame  may  be 
used  in  which  a  layer  of  4  ins.  of  light  sandy  soil  may 
be  put,  mixing  it  with  a  good  proportion  of  leaf-soil. 
Make  the  soil  quite  firm,  and  dibble  the  Roses  into  it, 
pressing  the  soil  closely  around  the  base  of  the  cutting. 
Give  a  thorough  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  shut 
up  the  frame  close,  shading  from  sunshine,  although 
the  light  may  be  admitted  at  all  other  times.  If  a 
small  quantity  only  is  required,  use  a  hand-light  or 
bell-glass,  as  the  case  may  be.  Another  method  may 
be  employed — namely,  by  dibbling  each  cutting 
separately  into  a  thumb-pot,  which  should  be  plunged 
in  sand  or  ashes  in  the  frame.  Carefully  mark  each 
sort  with  a  number  or  a  label  bearing  its  name,  so  that 
the  operator  may  know  what  he  is  doing  when  planting 
them  out  in  spring. 

Stocks  for  "Winter. 

A  sowing  of  Ten-week  Stock  may  be  made  now  for 
flowering  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter.  Sow  in  a  box 
or  pan  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  up,  keep  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  drawing, 
and  ventilate  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day.  As 


soon  as  they  make  a  rough  leaf  or  two — or  even  before 
if  they  show  any  signs  of  damping — prick  them  off 
into  a  box  of  rather  richer  or  more  substantial  soil. 
When  they  have  formed  nice  stocky  material  they  may 
be  potted  off  singly  into  60’s,  and  plunged  in  ashes  or 
coco-nut  fibre  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
moisture,  and  enable  them  to  form  as  strong  and  bushy 
plants  as  possible.  The  smaller  ones  may  be  put  three 
or  even  five  in  a  pot  to  form  a  mass.  As  the  small 
pots  become  filled  with  roots,  give  a  shift  into  a  size 
larger,  so  as  to  encourage  growth  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  remaining  part  of  summer  and  autumn. 

Tomatos. 

Everywhere  the  complaint  this  season  is  that  Tomatos 
out  of  doors  are  doing  badly.  Growth  is  abundant — in 
fact,  profuse — but  the  flowers  drop  off,  and  do  not  set 
at  all  well.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
a  good  or  even  a  fair  crop  should  devote  attention  to 
that,  in  order  to  assist  the  plants  in  maturing  it. 
What  is  wanted  is,  of  course,  as  everyone  knows, 
sunshine  to  bring  the  fruits  up  to  their  standard  of 
perfection.  All  fruits  suffer  more  or  less  on  account  of 
the  sunless  weather  and  drenching  wet  we  have 
experienced  for  some  time  past  ;  but  Tomatos  are  very 
much  injured  and  their  fruiting  retarded  by  it.  The 
assistance  that  can  be  given  them  is  to  attend  strictly 
to  pruning  or  pinching,  and  the  tying  up  of  the  leading 
shoot  or  shoots  as  the  case  may  be.  The  best  results 
generally  are  obtained  by  restricting  the  plants  to  a 
single  stem,  whether  planted  in  the  open  and  tied  to 
stakes,  or  against  a  wall.  As  soon  as  a  fair  set  of  fruit 
has  been  obtained,  pinch  the  top  of  the  leader  so  as  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  plant  into  the  fruit.  If 
planted  out  under  glass,  or  grcwn  in  pots,  the  stems 
may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  a  considerable  height 
without  being  stopped,  as  growth  in  that  direction 
terminates  when  the  plant  has'exhausted  itself. 

Cucumbers. 

The  long-continued  cloudy  weather  is  also  telling 
badly  on  Cucumbers  in  unheated  frames.  The  bed  of 
dung  made  up  in  spring  has  lost  its  heating  power, 
and  to  this  may  be  added  an  equally  important  factor, 
the  want  of  sunlight.  To  relieve  the  strain  upon  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
all  the  fruit  should  be  at  once  removed  when  fit  for 
use.  Fruits  that  have  got  too  old  to  be  of  service  for 
the  table  should  be  cut  without  ceremony,  unless  they 
have  been  specially  prepared  and  reserved  for  the 
production  of  seed.  Ridge  or  other  Cucumbers  in¬ 
tended  for  pickling  should  have  all  the  fruits  collected 
at  once  and  preserved.  Choose  a  dry  time  for  gathering 
them,  as  wet  is  deteriorating  and  prejudicial  to  them. 
All  the  vegetables  intended  for  pickling  should  also  be 
gathered  when  perfectly  dry. 

- - 

YEARLY  HISTORY  OF  AN 

ORCHIS. 

If  a  plant  of  Orchis  maculata  is  lifted  in  spring  or 
early  summer,  when  it  has  developed  a  few  leaves  and 
is  pushing  up  its  flower-stem,  it  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  two  three-lobed  tubers  and  one  crown  of  leaves, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  flower-stem  is  pushing. 
The  basal  or  radical  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  two-ranked 
manner,  whereas  the  cauline  ones,  when  the  stem 
becomes  elongated,  are  scattered — that  is,  they  point 
in  various  directions.  The  tubers  are  of  two  ages,  and 
the  older  alone  bears  fully-developed  leaves.  It  is  also 
more  darkly  coloured  than  the  younger  and  leafless 
one.  The  latter  is  already  full  grown  or  nearly  so, 
and  terminates  in  a  bud. 

A  considerable  change  has  taken  place  if  a  specimen 
is  dug  up  and  again  examined  towards  the  end  of  July. 
The  flower-stem  has  completed  its  growth,  and  is  either 
in  flower  or  maturing  seeds.  Its  tuber  has  completely 
died  away,  and  nematoid  worms  or  other  low  organisms 
are  devouring  the  rotting  remains  of  the  skeleton. 
The  flower  stem  is  still  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  must 
be  drawing  support  from  the  young  tuber,  to  which  it  is 
firmly  attached  by  means  of  a  short  isthmus  or  neck, 
which  connected  the  two  tubers  when  quite  fresh. 
Their  upper  and  contiguous  portions  at  this  time, 
together  with  the  connecting  isthmus,  contain  vibro- 
vascular  tissue,  and  constitute  the  most  persistent 
part  of  the  plant,  corresponding  in  fact  to  an  ex¬ 
cessively  shortened  stem.  About  half  a  dozen  of  the 
basal  or  radical  leaves  are  connate  at  the  base,  forming 
a  sheath  surrounding  the  flower  stem.  Two  or  more  of 
the  lowermost  are  without  a  blade,  consisting  of  a 
sheath  only.  Eight  or  thereabouts  clasp  the  stem  with 
their  base,  but  do  not  sheath  it ;  the  rest  are  bracts 
bearing  flowers  in  their  axils. 


Considerable  interest  centres  in  the  young  tuber  and 
its  bud,  which  latter  has  greatly  increased  in  size  since 
spring.  The  outermost  sheaths  are  colourless,  open 
only  at  the  top,  and  consist  mostly  of  those  which 
never  develop  a  blade.  Three  or  four  inside  this  series 
sheath  at  the  base  only,  and  even  at  this  early  stage  are 
yellow,  showing  that  they  contain  etiolin,  which  is 
considered  as  closely  allied  to  chlorophyll,  and 
becomes  converted  into  that  substance  when  exposed  to 
light.  The  axis  of  the  bud  consists  of  the  incipient 
flower  stems  of  next  year,  and  bears  bracts  with  nodular 
processes  in  their  axils  corresponding  to  the  rudiments 
of  flowers,  so  that  the  whole  plan  of  next  year’s  work  is 
already  sketched  out.  In  the  axils  of  the  outer  sheaths 
one  or  two  buds  are  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
From  these  the  young  tuber  is  developed  the  following 
spring,  and  the  buds  are  destined  to  produce  a  flower 
stem  the  second  summer  from  hence.  The  resting 
period,  if  there  is  really  a  period  of  actual  dormancy 
(which  is  doubtful),  can  only  be  a  short  one,  as  a 
considerable  amount  of  growth  must  take  place  in 
these  buds  to  produce  full-sized  tubers  by  the  time  the 
main  axis  pushes  itself  above  ground  in  the  following 
May  or  June.  In  July  or  August  then,  we  have  at 
one  time,  evidence  of  three  distinct  campaigns,  namely, 
the  flower  stem  with  its  defunct  tuber,  and  the  former 
attached  to  a  young  tuber,  thus  connecting  the  two, 
and  one  or  two  buds  already  described. 

The  young  tuber  testifies  to  the  activity  of  the 
leaves  during  the  present  season,  as  all  the  cells  of  the 
outer  portion  is  densely  filled  with  starch  grains,  the 
smaller  ones  being  roundish,  and  the  larger  ones  oval 
in  outline.  So  numerous  are  the  starch  granules  that 
the  portion  containing  them  is  whitish,  while  the 
vascular  tissue  is  paler  or  colourless,  and  contains 
hardly  any  starch.  A  slice  laid  on  a  piece  of  glass  in 
water,  colours  the  latter,  making  it  viscid  and  pasty. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Mr.  De  Witt  Smith’s  Orchids,  Lee,  Mass. — Another 
great  enthusiast  in  Orchids  is  Mr.  De  Witt  Smith,  of 
Lee.  Ten  years  ago  this  gentleman  hardly  knew  what  an 
Orchid  was  ;  to-day,  March  28th,  I  find  him  well  up 
in  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Orchid  culture.  Situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  picturesque  town  of  Lee  stands  Mr. 
Smith’s  pretty  little  mansion  and  plant  houses. 

I  will  start  with  his  large  circular-roofed  house.  In 
the  first  division  he  grows  his  Cypripediums.  Like  a 
great  many  more,  he  has  got  the  fever,  and  a  fine  lot 
of  grand  healthy  plants  his  collection  contains.  Those 
in  flower  were  C.  Roezlii,  C.  argus,  C.  concolor,  C. 
Godefroyie,  C.  niveum,  C.  Haynaldianum,  C.  grande 
(fine),  C.  Lowii,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  C.  barbatum,  C. 
O’Brienii,  C.  Dayii,  C.  euryandrum,  C.  calophyllum 
(Harrison’s,  a  superb  dark  variety),  C.  callosum,  C. 
conchiferum,  C.  Haynaldianum  snperbum,  C.  Schlimii, 
C.  villosum,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  Boxallii,  C.  insignis,  C. 
Dauthierii,  C.  vernixium,  C.  nitens,  C.  Crossii, 

C.  barbatum  grande,  C.  barbatum  magnificum,  C. 
Warnerii,  C.  biflorum,  C.  Dominii,  C.  melanopthal- 
mum,  C.  Bulleni,  C.  hirsutissimum,  C.  supeiciliare, 
and  C.  ornatum.  He  has  many  others  just  coming 
on,  and  his  collection  will  shortly  be  complete.  In 
this  house  I  noticed  a  fine  batch  of  Oneidium  Krameri, 
all  fine  plants  and  good  varieties.  The  next  division 
contained  the  finest  lot  of  Cattleya  Triame  in  flower  I 
have  ever  seen  in  America.  There  were  hundreds  of 
flowers  of  all  the  varieties  peculiar  to  the  Trianre 
section,  from  the  delicate  almost  white  to  the  deep- 
coloured  forms,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  one  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  best,  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Court,  as  well  as 
myself,  having  spoken  of  it  in  like  terms.  The  flower 
is  just  upon  8  ins.  in  diameter,  sepals  and  petals  being 
of  a  clear  deep  rose  ;  the  lip  is  over  2  ins.  in  diameter, 
and  of  an  intense  but  bright  deep  purple  ;  throat 
nankeen-yellow,  beautifully  and  clearly  marked.  It  is 
a  flower  of  fine  form  and  great  substance — indeed,  a 
perfect  gem. 

Other  Orchids  that  swell  this  beautiful  display  were 
suspended  from  the  roofs,  many  being  well-flowered 
plants  of  Dendrobiums,  growu  in  baskets,  such  as  D. 
Wardianum  in  many  fine  forms,  also  D.  Devonianum, 

D.  lituitiorum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  densiflorum,  D. 
macrophyllum,  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum,  D.  Farmeri 
aureum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  chrysotoxum,  and  D.  nobile, 
all  in  grand  condition.  Conspicuous  stood  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana,  its  deep-coloured  flowers  contrasting  with 
the  many  Sehomburgkia  crispa  with  its  quaint  long 
spikes,  which  helped  to  charm  the  display.  Several 
specimens  of  Oneidium  obrizatum  were  nice;  Odonto- 
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glossum  Rossii  and  0.  Cervantesi  in  variety  ;  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  in  quantity  ;  and  Zygopetalum  crinitum  all 
formed  a  nice  combination. 

Another  house  leading  from  the  one  mentioned 
contained  many  good  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  0. 
Pescatorei,  0.  Eossii  (fine  forms),  0.  triumphans,  0. 
pulchellum  majus,  and  Cattleya  citrinaand  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  suspended  close  together,  the  combination 
of  the  two  being  charming.  A  distinct  and  beautiful 
form  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  of  pendulous  habit,  was 
well  flowered.  On  tho  centre  stage  stood  magnificent 
specimens  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  3  ft.  through  ;  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  and  C.  villosum,  fine  plants,  some  of 
the  latter  having  upwards  of  fifty  expanded  flowers. 

The  next  division  to  this  presented  a  glorious  sight 
to  me.  The  whole  length  of  this  division  on  the  left 
side  has  the  old  neglected  Thunbergia  Harrisii  trained 
along  it.  Here  it  is  to  be  seen  most  magnificent. 
Thousands  of  its  pale  blue  flowers  are  gracefully 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  this  house,  it  having  been  in 
flower  a  long  time  and  will  continue  so.  To  show  you 
the  prolific  manner  in  which  this  plant  is  flowering  I 
may  state  that  upon  one  branched  raceme  over  900 
flowers  have  been  expanded.  Considering  the  period 
of  the  year,  and  the  manner  of  its  flowering,  let  me 
advise  plant  lovers  to  try  it.  I  repeat  I  never  saw  or 
expected  to  see  this  grand  old  plant  like  this.  In  this 
house  Mr.  Smith  grows  his  Odontoglossum  Roezlii  and 

O.  vexillarium,  which  are  doing  well.  Of  the  former 
nice  plants  were  in  bloom.  The  next  division  contains 
a  collection  of  Phalsencpsis  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis, 

P.  grandiflora,  &c.,  in  quantities,  flowering  very  freely. 
Another  house  is  devoted  to  Odontoglossiuns  and 
Masdevallias,  of  which  there  are  a  fine  lot  of  healthy 
plants. 

Other  houses  are  devoted  to  Roses,  Liliums,  Car¬ 
nations,  and  other  florists’  flowers,  which  are  grown 
extensively  and  well  for  cutting  purposes.  A  house  of 
Vines  attracted  my  attention,  a  fine  lot  of  rods  carrying 
an  extraordinary  good  crop  of  well-shouldered  bunches, 
which,  should  they  continue  to  make  the  satisfactory 
progress  they  have  been  doing,  will  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  cultivator.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  such  a 
fine  house  of  Grapes  in  the  States  before.  I  must  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Smith  upon  being  the  possessor  of  such 
a  unique  collection  of  plants.  I  trust  his  labours  may 
be  rewarded  by  another  gem  equal  to  his  Cattleya 
Triame.  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Smith’s  intelligent  gar¬ 
dener,  is  another  of  English  training,  whose  practical 
knowledge  is  appreciated  by  his  worthy  employer  as  it 
should  be. — A.  Ontram. 

- - 

ARDENING  IflSCELLANY. 


The  Golden-rayed  Japan  Lily. 

The  success  attained  by  different  cultivators  of  Lilium 
Auratum  and  its  numerous  beautiful  varieties  is  very 
variable  and  conflicting,  whether  in  pots  or  out  of 
doors.  There  seems  no  reason  why  good  healthy  bulbs 
should  not  flower  annually  in  the  open  ground  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years  in  all  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  this  island.  Still,  the  complaint  is  that  whether 
in  pots  or  out  of  doors,  they  seldom  live  more  than  a 
year  or  two  after  their  introduction.  They  either 
degenerate  year  by  year  till  they  refuse  to  come  up  at 
all,  or  they  do  not  appear  the  second  season  after 
having  flowered.  In  many  cases  the  bulb  rots  through 
excessive  stimulation — that  is,  high  feeding — especially 
when  large  quantities  of  crude  manure  are  used  in  the 
soil  with  the  intention,  of  course,  of  obtaining  as  large 
flowers  as  possible.  At  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  Mr. 
Wright  has  a  bed  of  Rhododendrons,  in  which  some 
large  clumps  of  this  Lily  have  been  grown  undisturbed 
for  the  last  four  seasons.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
peat  had  been  used  for  the  good  of  the  Rhododendrons, 
and  in  this  the  bulbs  were  planted.  The  former  are 
just  sufficiently  close  to  ensure  that  protection  from 
both  wind  and  sun  which  the  Lilies  seem  to  enjoy. 
The  place  is  exposed  to  gusts  of  wind  from  the  north 
and  east,  so  that  staking  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Lilies  being  dashed  about  and  broken  when  in  flower. 
Each  stem  carries  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  blooms  of 
good  size. 

Seedling  Carnations. 

From  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel,  Ireland,  come 
some  very  bright-coloured  self  Carnations,  raised  from 
seeds  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.’s  strain.  One 
of  them  is  a  good-sized  bloom  for  a  seedling,  in 
general  appearance  resembling  Mary  Morris,  though  a 
shade  or  two  darker,  and  faintly  flaked  with  deeper 


rose,  with  occasionally  a  pale  but  decided  scarlet  flake. 
The  whole  is,  however,  so  harmoniously  blended  that 
at  a  little  distance  off  the  flower  seems  of  a  uniform 
deep  rosy  pink.  Another  bloom  is  of  a  warm  or  fiery 
scarlet,  with  fewer  but  much  broader,  rounded,  and 
nearly  flat  petals.  It  is  also  strongly  fragrant,  after 
the  style  of  the  old  Clove.  Under  favourable  conditions 
as  to  weather,  however,  the  odour  would,  no  doubt,  be 
greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the  general  development 
of  the  flower.  The  calyx  under  the  petals  opens 
regularly  and  does  not  split.  A  third  bloom  is  a  dark 
maroon-crimson,  fully  and  regularly  double,  but  is  less 
pleasing  than  the  others. 

The  Rosy-Flowered  Yarrow. 

In  going  over  the  fields,  lanes  and  by  roadsides  one 
often  meets  with  pretty  rose  and  pink  tints  of  the 
common  Yarrow  or  Milfoil  (Achillea  millefolium),  but 
it  is  rare  to  get  so  decisive  a  colour  as  that  presented 
by  the  old-fashioned  border  flower,  variously  named  A. 
m.  roseum,  or  A.  m.  rubrum  in  gardens.  The  odour 
given  off  by  that  plant  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  some 
people,  because  it  is  too  powerful  ;  but  the  close  set 
arrangement  of  the  flower-heads  in  a  flat-topped 
corymb  renders  them  conspicuous  in  a  collection  of 
hardy  border  subjects,  and  for  cut-flower  purposes  the 
trusses  are  very  handsome.  At  some  local  shows,  where 
prizes  are  given  for  collections  of  cut  specimens  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  particular 
kinds,  such  as  Phygelius  capensis,  Aquilegia  Skinneri, 
Alstroemeria  aurea,  and  the  subject  of  this  note,  so  that 
in  some  localities  at  least  it  is  held  in  proper  estimation. 
It  is  also  valued  for  bouquet  work  on  account  of  the 
smallness,  neatness,  and  pleasing  colour  of  the  short 
rays  ;  but  on  account  of  the  odour  we  should  not 
recommend  it  for  the  latter  purpose.  Its  culture  and 
propagation  is  of  the  easiest,  and  it  will  thrive  in  a 
comparatively  dry  place,  provided  it  has  been  well 
established  before  a  period  of  protracted  drought. 

Impatiens  fulva. 

Most  British  floras  now  include  this  plant,  which 
although  of  North  American  origin,  has  become  natur¬ 
alised  in  this  country  within  the  last  half  century,  and 
is  now  spreading  rapidly.  One  is  naturally  disinclined 
to  mention  localities  where  it  is  to  be  found  ;  but  we 
noticed  it  recently  within  the  precincts  of  the  grounds 
of  Chiswick  House,  Chiswick,  where  it  is  of  course  well 
protected  from  any  inroads  that  may  be  made  upon  it 
by  those  who  are  not  very  scrupulously  conscientious 
about  whether  such  interesting  wild  plants  are  extermi¬ 
nated  or  not.  Mr.  May,  the  gardener,  is  sufficiently 
alive  to  its  value,  and  gives  standing  instructions  to 
his  workmen  never  to  destroy  it,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
other  ornamental  subjects  that  have  established  them¬ 
selves  spontaneously  or  have  originally  been  planted 
in  the  grounds.  The  Balsam  in  question  has  come  up 
in  considerable  quantities  in  various  places  near  the 
lake,  and  is  a  very  conspicuous  plant,  independently  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  large  and  also  showy.  Both  the 
calyx  and  corolla  are  deep  golden  yellow,  or  even 
orange,  heavily  spotted  all  over  with  reddish  brown. 
The  species  belongs  to  the  type  having  large  saccate 
flowers,  especially  the  spurred  sepal  ;  the  sac  being 
widely  open  at  the  mouth,  and  the  spur  hooked.  It 
likes  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

Pieris  floribunda. 

In  gardens  this  plant  would  be  more  familiar  to 
gardeners  under  the  name  of  Andromeda  floribunda, 
and  has  also  another  synonym  in  Leucothoe  floribunda. 
Being  an  evergreen,  it  is  admirably  suitable  for  planting 
in  beds,  as  well  as  for  mixing  amongst  the  occupants 
of  the  mixed  shrubbery.  We  frequently  see  it  under 
these  conditions,  but  seldom  have  we  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  such  a  large  specimen  as  that  in  the  grounds 
of  Chiswick  House,  Chiswick.  It  must  have  been 
planted  many  years  ago,  perhaps  when  the  planting 
of  beautiful  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  received  more 
attention  than  it  does  at  present,  although  a  reaction 
seems  to  be  setting  in  slowly  but  steadily.  The  bush 
(for  it  is  a  solitary  specimen)  stands  7  ft.  high,  and 
measures  12  ft.  in  diameter  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  tall 
clumps  of  Rhododendrons  on  three  sides,  but  shelter 
is  also  afforded  by  the  neighbouring  trees,  which, 
although  by  no  means  close  to  the  plant,  yet  effectually 
screen  it  from  winds  coming  from  any  quarter.  The 
shelter  thus  afforded  it  may  have  something  to  do 
with  its  present  size,  although  unnecessary  as  far  as 
frost  is  concerned  ;  and  the  roots,  no  doubt,  find  a 
congenial  home  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil. 


Trials  at  Chiswick. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Chiswick  on 
July  26th,  when  the  collection  of  Peas  growing  in  the 
garden  was  further  examined.  Dr.  Hogg,  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  was  noted  as  a  very  fine  stock. 
Midsummer  Green  was  condemned  as  worthless.  Op¬ 
timum  (Laxton),  a  tall  green  Marrow,  having  large 
handsome  pods  resembling  Telegraph,  was  approved. 
Prince  of  Wales  was  noted  for  its  extraordinary  cropping 
qualities.  Pride  of  Kent  (Divers)  and  Gloria  Mundi 
(Yates)  were  considered  to  be  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The 
Abbot  (Hurst  &  Son),  a  wrinkled  green  Marrow  resem¬ 
bling  Telegraph  in  appearance,  but  of  superior  quality, 
was  greatly  approved  and  received  a  First  Class  Certi¬ 
ficate.  Reliable  (Laxton),  a  dwarf  green  wrinkled 
Marrow  of  the  Scimitar  type,  was  approved  for  its  free- 
cropping  qualities  and  well-filled  pods.  Empress 
(Eckford),  a  tall  green  wrinkled  Marrow,  was  approved 
as  being  a  good  cropper  and  of  good  quality.  Ne 
Plu3  Ultra  Seedling  (Culverwell)  was  considered  a 
good  stock  of  the  old  variety.  A  collection  of  autumn- 
sown  Onions  was  inspected,  and  the  various  types 
and  selections  of  White  Spanish  were  noted  as  being 
superior  to  the  Tripoli  section  this  season.  Bailey’s 
selected  White  Spanish  (Veitch)  was  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  committee,  being  considered  the  best 
selection.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  submitted 
examples  of  Raspberry  Superlative,  referred  from  the 
meeting  at  Westminster,  together  with  examples  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Semper  Fidelis  for  comparison. 
They  were  considered  quite  distinct.  Superlative 
being  far  superior,  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  submitted  examples  of  a  seedling 
Nectarine  raised  from  the  Nectarine  Peach.  It  was 
remarkable  for  its  enormous  size,  being  104  inches  in 
circumference,  and  10  ozs.  in  weight. 

The  Variegated  Pine  Apple. 
Although  not  a  new  plant,  Ananassa  sativa  variegata 
might  be  more  often  grown  and  to  better  advantage 
than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  first  instance,  the  leaves 
are  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  long,  and  distinctly  reflexed,  not  erect, 
as  in  the  forms  cultivated  for  their  fruit  ;  so  that  it 
should  be  grown  in  a  pot,  hung  up  to  the  roof  of  a  stove 
or  warm  conservatory,  to  show  it  off  to  best  advantage. 
When  growing  vigorously  the  leaves  not  only  become 
reflexed,  but  are  more  or  less  twisted  and  regularly 
arranged,  overlapping  one  another,  hiding  the  pot  in 
which  it  is  grown  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder  beneath. 
The  centre  of  each  is  of  a  deep  green  colour,  while  the 
broad  margin  is  creamy  yellow  more  or  less  suffused 
with  red  in  the  young  state,  while  the  spiny  serratures 
at  the  edge  are  of  a  bright  red.  As  the  leaves  get  older 
the  broad  border  simply  changes  to  a  uniform  but 
distinct  creamy  white.  There  are  some  fine  specimens 
in  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  of  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Upper  Holloway.  Some  are  fruiting,  the 
fruit  being  of  a  deep  red,  while  the  terminal  tuft  of 
leaves  is  coloured  like  the  ordinary  foliage. 

Early  Cauliflowers. 

By  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  and  keeping  the 
plants  gently  moving  onwards,  spring-sown  Cauliflowers 
are  not  usually  long  behind  those  grown  from  autumn- 
sown  seeds,  and  for  our  own  part  we  give  preference  to 
the  plan  of  making  a  sowing  of  a  good  strain  of  the 
Erfurt  type  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  January. 
On  referring  to  my  note-book,  I  find  that  on  January 
19th  this  year  we  sowed  a  pinch  of  seed  in  a  box,  and 
placed  it  on  a  double  row  of  4-in.  pipes.  The  seedlings 
were  up  in  a  few  days,  and  were  then  put  on  a  central 
shelf  in  a  small  span-roofed  vinery,  just  under  the  top 
ventilators.  When  sufficiently  strong,  the  best  were 
pricked  out  singly  into  4-in.  pots,  using  any  material 
at  hand  that  was  moderately  rich  and  porous,  and 
replaced  on  the  shelf.  Finally  they  were  shifted  into 
6-in.  pots,  and  then  removed  into  a  span-roofed  un¬ 
heated  pit,  and  given  an  abundance  of  air  without 
causing  a  check.  They  were  gradually  inured  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  in  April  were  planted 
out  on  a  warm  border  2  ft.  apart,  and  in  trenches 
nearly  filled  with  warm  sweet  manure,  which  at  first 
causes  a  slight  root  action.  If  the  nights  were  chilly, 
nightcaps,  in  the  shape  of  inverted  8-in.  pots,  were 
placed  over  each  plant.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  cold 
season  we  have  had,  we  began  cutting  in  June,  or  in 
the  short  space  of  less  than  five  months,  nor  have  10 
per  cent,  of  the  plants  become  abortive  or  buttoned. 
The  very  best  sort  yet  tried  is  Snowball,  a  dwarf 
variety,  feathered  with  leaves  to  the  ground,  and 
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haying  compact  heads  or  “  curds  ”  of  snowy  whiteness. 
It  is  undoubtedly  early,  and  a  very  fine  type.  I  notice 
in  your  last  issue,  at  p.  763,  that  you  speak  well  of  the 
Early  Erfurt,  and  undoubtedly  this  and  Snowball  are 
two  of  the  very  best  sorts  ;  but  in  justice  to  the  latter, 
I  must  say  that  here  it  was  fully  eight  days  earlier  than 
the  former. — B.  Lockwood,  July  2%W. 

Seeing  the  note  in  your  last  issue  upon  the  Early 
Erfurt  Cauliflower  at  Chiswick,  I  am  tempted  to  say 
that  I  can  testify  to  the  excellency  of  another 
Cauliflower  which  far  surpasses  the  Early  Erfurt,  viz., 
Yeitch’s  Early  Forcing.  The  seed  of  this  Cauliflower 
was  sown  by  me  upon  March  23rd,  exactly  as  stated 
was  the  case  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens,  and  I  cut  excellent  Cauliflowers  on  June  20th. 
They  were  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  still 
continue  splendid.  It  is  a  grand  Cauliflower,  as  it  can 
be  planted  very  close  together,  and  is  pure  white,  firm, 
and  good.—  Alpha. 

The  Hay-scented  Fern. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  British  Xephrodiums, 
namely,  X.  aemulum,  does  not  receive  half  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves  for  decorative  purposes,  while  less 
ornamental  exotic  species  are  grown  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  by  the  aid  of  fire-heat  and  a  great  amount 
of  attention.  The  popular  name  has  been  given  from 
the  fact  that  the  fronds  smell  like  hay  when  dried. 
Apart  from  this  it  merits  a  wide  cultivation  from  the 
beauty  of  its  much  divided  fronds,  the  ultimate  segments 
of  which  are  curved  upwards,  giving  it  a  crisped  ap¬ 
pearance.  Compared  with  X.  spinulosum  and  X.  s. 
dilatatum,  its  nearest  allies  amongst  British  plants, 
the  fronds  vary  from  10  ins.  to  18  ins.  long,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  plant,  or  if  under  cultivation  to  the 
treatment  it  receives.  They  are  densely  tufted  and 
arching,  so  that  a  good-sized  plant  is  a  handsome 
object ;  and  from  its  naturally  dwarf  and  compact 
habit,  as  well  as  refinement  of  appearance,  it  ought  to 
be  more  frequent  in  collections.  X.  fcenisecii  is  a  name 
more  often  applied  by  some  authors  to  this  species,  but 
that  above  given  was  supported  by  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Moore.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots,  or  on  the  rockery  as 
at  Merton  Lodge,  Chiswick. 

White  Passion  Flower,  Constance  Elliott. 
Of  the  several  hybrid  forms  and  selected  seedlings  of 
Passiflora  coerulea,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Constance  Elliott  is  at  once  one  of  the  prettiest,  and 
gives  evidence  of  its  growing  popularity  from  the 
frequency  with  which  we  meet  with  it  in  collections.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  would  succeed 
with  the  same  freedom  as  P.  ccerulea  on  an  open  wall 
in  the  southern  and  more  favoured  parts  of  this 
country.  As  the  plant  grows  rapidly  and  is  readily 
propagated,  some  enthusiastic  cultivator  might  test  the 
capability  of  this  variety  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
our  climate  on  an  open  wall.  Such  a  summer  as  the 
present  has  been  would,  of  course,  be  an  unsuitable 
test  to  try  its  flowering  capacity,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sunshine  and  the  superabundance  of  rain.  But  the 
question  mainly  calling  for  solution  is  whether  it  is 
hardy  enough  to  outlive  our  winters  generally  without 
any  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  a  stone  or 
brick  wall.  These  notes  suggested  themselves  on  seeing 
some  specimens  planted,  growing  and  flowering  freely 
in  the  conservatory  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

The  Mountain  Parsley  Fern. 

How  seldom  do  we  see  good  pieces  of  this  under  culti- 
\  ation,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  as  the  culture  is 
easy.  On  the  mountain  sides,  in  its  native  habitats, 
it  forms  great  masses,  growing  amongst  the  debris  that 
is  continually  falling  down  from  above,  or  encircling 
the  base  of  huge  boulders  of  stone,  originally  from  the 
same  source.  It  would  seem  that  the  tiny  seedling 
first  obtains  a  foothold  immediately  under  the  edge  of 
these  stones,  where  moisture  is  more  continuous  than 
in  fully  exposed  positions.  It  is  the  Cryptogramma 
crispa  of  botanists,  and  naturally  loves  good  drainage, 
a  fact  which  must  not  be  overlooked  by  cultivators. 
The  fertile  and  barren  fronds  are  perfectly  distinct,  the 
latter  apparently  having  broader  pinnae,  simply  because 
their  margins  are  not  inrolled,  as  the  fertile  pinna;  are 
to  cover  the  spore  cases.  The  atmosphere  of  London, 
on  an  average  of  summers,  is  too  dry  for  the  Parsley 
Fern,  compared  with  that  which  it  enjoys  in  its  native 
habitat,  yet  we  noticed  a  healthy  piece  on  a  Fern- 
rockery  at  Merton  Lodge,  Chiswick,  where  it  is  fully 
shaded  by  frees  and  the  house  itself  from  sun,  but  other¬ 
wise  gets  an  abundance  of  light. 


Nepenthes  Rajah. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  this  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  all  the  Pitcher  Plants ;  but  although 
numerous  seedlings  have  been  raised  in  this  country, 
their  growth  has  hitherto  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
Even  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  steamy  atmosphere, 
which  we  should  expect  to  be  natural  to  it  in  its  native 
habitat  (Borneo),  growth  has  been  slow  and  the  pitchers 
small.  There  is  a  specimen,  however,  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  B.  S.  'Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  which  has  a 
stem  from  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  in  height,  and  foliage  also 
well  developed.  The  pitchers  measure  6  ins.  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the  lid,  and  are  just  commencing  to 
show  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  enormous  pitchers 
for  which  this  species  is  noted.  The  pitcher  is  mostly 
of  a  deep  brown,  or  ultimately  purplish  brown,  the 
broad  border  round  the  mouth  being  of  a  deep  shining 
purplish  brown,  and  strongly  corrugated  or  ribbed, 
with  the  ribs  ending  in  teeth  on  the  inner  margin. 
When  full  sized,  the  pitchers  measure  more  than  1  ft. 
in  length. 

Unseasonable  Flowers  of  a  Pyre  thrum. 
In  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,  London,  we  noticed  last  week  a  curious 
instance  of  abnormal  and  unseasonable  flowers  being 
produced  by  a  white-flowered  variety  of  Pyrethrum 
roseum.  A  considerable  quantity  in  a  border  having 
flowered  in  the  usual  way  early  in  summer,  the  heads 
were  cut  off,  leaving  the  annual  flower-stems  on  the 
plants.  Cultivators  are  aware  that  only  one  head  is 
produced  on  a  stem.  At  present  there  are  numerous 
small  heads  in  the  axils  of  the  cauline  leaves.  They 
are  sessile — that  is,  stalkless— and  somewhat  com¬ 
pressed  by  being  squeezed  between  the  leaf  and  the 
stem,  and  what  is  more  notable,  the  florets  of  the  head 
are  all  tubular  and  regular — quilled  as  the  florist  would 
say — the  ray  being  absent.  The  early  removal  of  the 
heads  for  cut-flower  purposes,  and  the  abundant  rain 
that  has  prevailed  since  then,  would  seem  to  account 
for  the  present  fresh  condition  of  the  stems  and  the 
production  of  flower-heads  in  the  axils  of  the  latter 
from  the  top  for  some  considerable  distance  downwards. 
- - 
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Pelargoniums. — After  the  plants  have  stood  in  the 
open  for  a  fortnight  or  so  to  thoroughly  ripen  off  their 
growths,  prune  them  hard  back  to  a  bud  or  so  above 
last  year’s  wood.  Of  course  there  are  cases  where  this 
could  not  be  done  and  retain  the  symmetry  of  the 
plants,  so  it  must  rest  with  the  operator  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  pruning  which  any  individual  plant  may 
require.  After  the  pruning  has  been  completed,  lay 
the  plants  on  their  sides  till  the  cuts  have  been 
thoroughly  dried,  or  healed  over  as  it  is  popularly 
termed.  After  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  break 
in  a  close  frame,  where  they  can  be  shut  up  close  early 
in  the  afternoon  and  syringed.  Those  required  to 
flower  very  early  in  spring  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
on  freely  without  stopping.  Pot  off  cuttings  of  the 
show  and  fancy  types  as  soon  as  rooted,  using  60-sized 
pots.  Encourage  growth,  and  pinch  to  make  them 
bushy. 

Lachenalias. — It  is  now  time  to  overhaul  the  bulbs 
and  re-pot  them  for  next  year’s  work.  In  turning  out 
the  soil,  sort  the  bulbs  into  sizes,  keeping  the  large 
flowering  bulbs  by  themselves,  and  the  small  ones  to 
be  grown  on  to  a  useful  size.  A  light  rich  soil  suits 
them  best,  consisting  of  nice  mellow  loam  two  parts, 
one  of  leaf-soil  and  well-decayed  cow  manure,  with 
plenty  of  sharp  river  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous 
and  open.  Pots,  pans,  or  baskets  may  be  used  in 
either  case,  having  plenty  of  drainage  to  allow  of  the 
free  passage  of  water.  Pans  about  1  ft.  in  diameter  are 
very  suitable  for  this  class  of  bulbs,  when  there  is 
plenty  of  stock  for  filling  them,  otherwise  use  5-in. 
pots.  In  either  case  cover  the  bulbs  to  the  depth  of 
2  in-  with  soil,  and  after  the  potting  is  finished  place 
the  pots  or  pans  on  a  cool  bed  of  ashes  in  a  frame  from 
which  frost  is  just  excluded  in  winter.  Give  a  watering 
at  potting  time  to  settle  the  soil,  especially  if  at  all 
dry,  when  no  more  will  be  required  till  the  bulbs  make 
their  appearance,  and  then  not  till  they  get  thoroughly 
dry.  Give  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions 
after  the  plants  push  above  the  soil,  so  as  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  sturdy.  Lachenalias  are  extremely  suitable 
subjects  for  baskets  made  of  wire,  but  having  loose  or 
open  meshes,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  push  through  the 
sides.  Cover  the  interior  with  moss  to  retain  the  soil, 


amongst  which  the  bulbs  should  be  regularly  arranged 
as  the  work  proceeds,  so  that  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
top  of  the  basket  may  be  completely  covered  with 
plants. 

Roman  Hyacinths,  Xarcissus,  &c. — As  soon  as 
the  consignments  being  sent  over  are  to  hand  secure 
the  necessary  quantity,  and  have  the  first  batch  potted 
up  at  once.  Cover  them  over  slightly  with  coco-nut 
fibre,  and  stand  them  in  an  open  or  even  sunny  locality, 
where  the  sun  may  influence  them  beneath  the  shallow 
covering  of  the  fibre.  Ashes  are  not  so  suitable  for  the 
early  batch,  as  they  lie  close,  and  prevent  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  sun-heat.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  commence  to 
push  through  the  fibre  have  them  removed  to  a  green¬ 
house  or  other  place,  where  a  little  encouragement  will 
be  given  by  fire-heat. 

Carnations. — The  sooner  layering  is  accomplished 
now,  the  longer  will  the  layers  have  time  to  form  roots 
before  planting  out  time  in  autumn.  The  last  week  in 
July  is  time  enough  to  commence  in  most  cases,  and 
if  the  operation  is  completed  by  the  second  week  in 
August  it  may  be  considered  that  they  have  been  done 
in  the  proper  season.  Around  each  plant  to  be  layered 
put  a  quantity  of  light  rich  soil,  and  after  removing 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  shoots  and  making  the  necessary 
cut,  fasten  them  down  with  wooden  hooked  pegs,  or 
the  latter  may  consist  of  pieces  of  bracken  stem  cut  so 
that  one  division  of  the  frond  will  form  a  hook. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peach  Houses.  — The  weather  for  some  time  past  has 
been  anything  but  favourable  for  leaving  off  the  sashes 
of  early  Peach  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  the 
wood.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  better  to  leave 
them  on  so  as  to  exclude  the  heavy  rain,  and  ventilate 
both  top  and  bottom,  night  and  day.  As  succession 
houses  get  cleared  of  fruit  subject  the  trees  to  a 
thorough  washing  with  the  syringe  or  garden  engine, 
and  thin  out  all  superfluous  wood  not  required  for  next 
year’s  work,  so  as  to  thoroughly  expose  what  is  left  to 
light  and  air.  In  late  houses  which  may  be  rather 
backward  owing  to  the  low  temperature  and  wet  sun¬ 
less  weather,  the  hot-water  pipes  may  be  gently 
warmed  so  as  to  hasten  the  ripening  process. 

"Where  lifting  or  re-potting  of  Peach  trees  for  early 
work  is  contemplated,  a  good  rich  compost  should  be 
got  in  readiness,  using  a  liberal  quantity  of  wood  ashes 
with  it.  The  latter  are  always  plentiful  about  an 
establishment  where  old  trees,  prunings,  and  other 
garden  rubbish  are  collected  and  burnt  in  a  heap  from 
time  to  time.  After  laying  the  whole  together,  turn 
the  heap  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  ingredients  before  use.  The  trees  in  the  open 
ground  intended  for  forcing  may  be  lifted  at  once  and 
potted  firmly,  watering  down  the  soil  immediately. 
When  the  operation  is  completed,  place  them  in  a  close 
house,  where  they  may  be  shaded  for  some  days, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  weather,  and  the  foliage 
kept  syringed  several  times  a  day  till  the  roots  begin 
to  take  to  the  new  compost.  If  carefully  treated  in 
this  way,  they  will  be  fully  established  before  winter, 
and  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for  forcing.  Should 
they  not  receive  such  kindly  usage,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  bear  the  strain  of  fruiting,  especially  in 
pots,  and  also  by  being  forced. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAJ3DEN. 

Seed  Sowing. — It  is  now  time  to  make  preparations 
for  the  sowing  of  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Onions, 
and  Cauliflower.  In  late  cold  districts  they  may  be  sown 
at  once,  but  in  southern  and  warmer  localities  a  week 
or  ten  days  later  will  be  in  ample  time.  Make  the 
sowing  of  Onions  without  delay  in  an  open  fully- 
exposed  position,  where  they  will  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  light  and  air  to  make  them  robust  and  able 
to  withstand  the  frost  in  winter,  which  is  liable  to 
throw  them  ouc  if  at  all  weakly.  Cabbages  may  be 
planted  in  t.ieir  permanent  quarters  as  soon  as  ready, 
and  if  well  established  will  be  able  to  pull  through  the 
winter  better.  Cauliflower  requires  the  protection  of 
a  frame,  to  which  they  may  be  transferred  when  fit. 
Early  Erfurt,  Early  London,  AValcheren,  and  Yeitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  are  all  good  kinds. 

Spinach  should  be  sown  at  once  in  drills  16  ins.  or 
18  ins.  apart  to  stand  the  winter,  while  another  sowing 
may  be  made  within  a  fortnight  in  the  same  way, 
choosing  a  suitably  dry  day  for  the  operation,  so  as  not 
to  puddle  the  ground.  Make  sowings  of  Lettuce  of  the 
more  useful  and  hardy  winter  sorts  during  the  second 
and  third  week  of  the  month  for  a  succession.  Sow 
thinly  to  prevent  crowding  and  drawing,  as  the 
young  plants  are  liable  to  damp  off,  especially  in  wet 
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weather.  Lamb’s  Lettuce'  (Valerianella  olitoria)  or 
some  of  the  improved  continental  varieties  may  be 
sown  at  once  on  a  warm  sunny  border,  where  it  will 
produce  leaves  for  use  during  winter  and  early  spring. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 
t 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

It  is  not  easy  to  grow  good  Dendrobes  without  a  fair 
amount  of  artificial  heat  in  summer,  and  this  season  a 
good  supply  of  fire-heat  has  been  necessary  to  perfect 
good  pseudo-bulbs  ;  indeed,  while  growing,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  give  such  Orchids  as  Dendrobium 
nobile,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  and  others 
usually  called  deciduous  Dendrobes  too  much  heat,  if 
the  houses  are  well  ventilated  and  damped,  and  the 
plants  properly  supplied  with  rain-water.  Next  in 
importance  to  heat  is  a  bright  clear  light,  for  if  kept 
too  shady  Dendrobes  that  make  very  fine  pseudo-bulbs 
produce  few  and  poor  flowers.  The  plants  should  be 
allowed  to  fully  make  up  their  pseudo-bulbs  in  their 
warm  quarters,’  and  when  their  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  more 
airy  and  sunny  house  to  ripen  their  growths.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  resting  season,  for  these  and  other 
Orchids  which  lose  their  leaves  when  at  rest,  it  is 
better  to  look  out  for  a  house  in  which  the  ripening 
and  resting  may  be  carried  out. 

In  some  places  a  vinery  or  greenhouse  is  available, 
and  usually  if  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  matter 
suitable  accommodation  can  be  found,  but  it  is  difficult 
and  in  some  cases  impossible  to  rest  the  Dendrobes 
in  the  house  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  At  this 
season  and  onward  many  of  the  Dendrobes  will  have 
completed  their  growth,  and  should  be  rested  dry  and 
tolerably  cool,  until  their  flower  buds  appear  to  be 
pushing.  Pleiones  turn  in  at  various  times,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  It 
may  easily  be  determined  when  they  should  be  placed 
in  cool  quarters  to  keep  dry  until  their  buds  appear,  by 
noting  the  fully  made-up  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  A  shelf  near  the  glass 
is  a  good  place  to  rest  them.  There  is  nothing  easier 
to  grow  or  flower  if  grown  tolerably  warm  and  moist, 
and  rested  properly  after  the  growth  is  done. 

The  Temper  atures  for  the  Month  of  August 
should  be  : — East  Indian  or  warm  house,  75°  to  85°  by 
day,  70°  at  night  ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house,  70° 
to  80°  by  day,  65°  at  night  ;  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  60°  to  70°  by  day,  55°  at  night.  Degrees 
Fahren  h  eit.  — J ames  O'Brien. 

ONCIDIUM  SPLENDIDUM. 

A  nice  plant  of  this  hitherto  rare  Orchid  is  at  present 
in  flower  in  the  collection  of  G.  C.  Raphael,  Esq., 
Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green.  The  plant  was  imported 
less  than  twelve  months  ago,  and  when  received  was 
placed  in  a  basket  with  peat,  crocks,  &c. ,  and  hung  up 
in  a  warm  house  where  Cypripediums,  Ccelogynes, 
Dendrobiums,  &c.,  are  grown.  It  has  made  two  new 
bulbs,  both  of  which  are  flowering  ;  the  more  forward 
spike  is  3  ft.  long,  with  four  laterals,  of  which  twenty- 
three  fine  flowers  are  now  fully  open ;  the  other  spike  is 
only  partially  grown,  and  will  come  on  later.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  very  much  resemble  O.  tigrinum 
(Barkeri),  and  at  a  first  glance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  the  one  from  the  other.  The  sepals  and  petals, 
however,  are  larger  in  O.  splendidum  than  in  O. 
tigrinum,  whilst  the  labellum  in  0.  tigrinum  is  usually 
broader  than  the  same  organ  in  0.  splendidum.  The 
lengthened  spike  of  0.  splendidum,  producing  fine 
flowers,  with  a  lip  of  such  a  bright  yellow,  will  cause 
this  species,  when  it  comes  into  flower,  to  be  much 
appreciated.  Another  very  pretty  Oncidium  now  in 
flower  is  0.  Croesus.  This  is  a  dwarf-growing  species 
grown  in  a  basket,  and  producing  spikes  bearing  six 
flowers  apiece,  the  blooms  being  very  similar  in  form 
to  0.  longipes,  but  the  prevailing  colour  in  0.  Croesus 
is  canary-yellow.—  TV.  S.,  July  30th. 

Terrestrial  Orchids  Remaining  Dormant. 
The  interesting  remarks  which  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
makes  respecting  his  Bee  Orchis  remaining  dormant — 
skipping,  as  it  were,  a  season  both  of  flower  and  growth, 
and  then  flowering  well  the  next  year — has  a  parallel 
in  the  blue  Disa  lacera,  which  a  correspondent  in  South 
Africa  informs  me  occasionally  does  the  same  either 
in  patches  or  generally  in  his  district.  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  the  other  blue  Disas  have  the  same 
habit  and  power  of  lying  dormant  a  considerable  time, 
and  that  when  lifted  and  sent  to  us  to  cultivate  they 
invariably  do  so,  and  in  consequence  get  thrown  away 


as  dead,  while  if  left  and”carefully"tended  they  would 
flower  the  next  season.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  have  now  a 
pan  of  D.  lacera  imported  in  the  spring  of  1887  ;  these 
have  lain  utterly  inactive  up  to  the  present,  so  far  as  the 
top  is  concerned,  but  they  are  now  pushing  up  flower- 
spikes.  If  they  made  any  leaves  at  all  they  must  have 
been  but  very  short  ones,  not  above  the  moss  and  grass 
which  I  suffered  to  grow  around  them.  Nevertheless, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  tubers  which  are  now  sending 
up  spikes  are  not  those  I  planted — -an  opinion  which  is 
backed  by  the  same  correspondent  informing  me  that 
blue  Disas  do  not  flower  from  the  tubers  of  the  current 
year,  but  from  the  old  ones  (?  in  some  cases).  I  think 
when  we  know  the  peculiarities  of  these  cold  frame 
blue  Disas  better  we  shall  find  their  character  for  being 
bad  growers  will  be  removed. — James  O'Brien. 

Drying  Orchid  Flowers. 

Various  expedients  have  been  tried  for  drying  Orchids 
so  as  to  retain  their  colours.  In  some  cases  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  desiccate  them  with  any  degree  of 
success  in  the  case  of  some  Vandas,  Calanthes,  and 
other  fleshy  flowers,  which  invariably  turn  black,  or 
almost  so  under  the  ordinary  process  with  drying 
paper.  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks, 
sends  us  a  flower  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  in  a 
beautiful  state  of  preservation.  It  had  been  dried  in 
sand,  and  retains  not  only  its  natural  colours  but  the 
natural  form  of  the  flower,  which  has  incurved  sepals 
and  petals,  and  a  somewhat  boat-shaped  labellum.  It 
had  been  partly  dried  or  withered  on  the  plant  before 
removal,  and  had,  therefore,  lost  the  violet  tint  of  the 
lip.  Others  collected  while  still  fresh  are  much  more 
satisfactory.  The  yellow  and  brown  shades  of  colour 
are  fresh  and  life-like,  even  in  the  partly  withered 
flower.  We  have  also  seen  Cattleya  and  Lidia  flowers 
ranging  from  two  to  five  years  old,  and  which  were 
dried  by  the  same  means  by  Mr.  Crawshay.  They 
retain  not  only  their  colours  but  their  forms,  and  when 
mounted  in  cases  after  the  manner  that  insects  are 
preserved  they  are  interesting,  and  serve  to  show  the 
characters  of  particular  varieties  for  many  years  to 
come.  If  the  flowers  are  desired  for  mounting  on 
paper  they  may  be  pressed  between  sheets  of  paper 
before  being  thoroughly  dry,  or  they  may  even  be 
wetted  and  pressed. 

Malformed  Cypripediums. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Dr. 
Masters  exhibited  drawings  and  made  comments  on 
several  malformed  Cypripediums,  which  had  been 
referred  to  him  at  a  previous  meeting.  The  principal 
peculiarities,  in  different  flowers,  were  the  following  : — 
Imperfect  development  of  the  lip  ;  adhesion  of  the 
lateral  petals  to  the  sides  of  the  column,  and  conse¬ 
quent  displacement  ;  disjunction  of  lateral  sepals,  and 
presence  of  two  lips  in  one  flower.  The  adventitious 
lip  might  be  the  result  (a)  of  additional  development, 
(b)  of  subdivisions  of  the  primary  lip,  ( c )  of  the  presence 
in  the  guise  of  a  lip  of  one  of  the  outer  stamens, 
which  is  usually  suppressed.  Another  flower  had  three 
staminodes,  one  corresponding  to  Al,  and  two  lateral 
ones  as  usual,  the  stigma  being  distinctly  three-lobed. 
From  Mr.  Kimball  came  a  drawing  of  C.  Lawrencianum, 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  flowers  were  arranged  in 
crossed  pairs.  The  most  peculiar  flower  was  one  of 
C.  barbaturn,  exhibited  by  Mr.  O’Brien.  In  this  the 
general  form  was  triangular,  and  the  upper  sepal  was 
wanting,  but  the  two  lateral  ones  were  present  ;  the  two 
lateral  petals  were  also  present,  but  in  the  shape  of 
broadly  ovate  segments,  more  like  sepals  in  shape,  but 
having  the  position  of  petals,  as  well  as  the  little  tufts 
of  hairs  on  the  margins,  characteristic  of  the  petals  in 
this  species.  The  column  was  erect,  with  two  lateral 
shields  concealing  the  anthers,  while  the  ordinary 
median  staminode  was  absent.  The  style  was  erect, 
cylindric,  scarcely  lobed  at  the  top,  and  the  ovary 
entirely  absent. 

Orchis  hircina. 

The  plants,  from  one  of  which  the  spike  was  cut  which 
is  mentioned  in  The  Gardening  World  of  the  21st 
ultimo,  are  growing  in  a  damp  shady  place  in  ordinary 
loam  and  leaf-soil.  They  came  from  France  about  two 
years  since,  and  have  had  no  special  treatment.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  Mr.  Webster  a  plant  in  the 
autumn  for  trial  with  his.  —J.  IV.  Odell. 

Ophrys  aranifera. 

The  damp  weather  is  evidently  favourable  to  some 
hardy  Orchids.  Our  plant  of  this  curious  Spider  Orchid 
has  flowered  very  freely  this  summer  ;  it  is  growing  in 
company  with  some  plants  of  Primula  rosea  in  a  damp 
corner,  planted  in  peat  and  road-grit,  and  evidently 
enjoys  both  the  weather  and  its  position. — J.  TV.  0. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Brookfield  Horticultural. — July  23th. 

The  fourth  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
cricket  field  adjoining  St.  Anne’s  Schools,  Highgate,  on 
Saturday  last,  by  permission  of  W.  L.  A.  Burdett- 
Coutts,  Esq.,  M.P.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
society,  annual  shows  were  held  in  the  school  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  allotment  gardens  adjoining,  which  still 
constitute  the  leading  status  of  the  society.  These 
shows  were  originally  started  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  society,  there  were  1,200  entries  for  fruit,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  on  Saturday,  against  380  or  there¬ 
abouts  last  year. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  for  the  best  kept  plots  in  the  allotment  gardens, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  worthy  of  inspection. 
Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Beet, 
Parsnips,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  other  garden 
produce  are  grown  to  such  perfection  by  the  holders, 
who  are  amateurs,  cottagers  in  fact,  as  many  a  pro¬ 
fessional  might  not  be  ashamed  to  own,  and  might  well 
awaken  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  other  districts  where 
allotment  gardens  are  yet  unknown.  Mr.  C.  Abrahams 
was  the  holder  of  the  best  kept  plot,  which  was 
really  a  picture  of  economy,  and  bore  evidence 
of  careful  and  skilful  attention.  The  whole  piece  of 
ground  constituting  the  allotment  gardens  is  really  in 
excellent  order.  Four  second  prizes  were  given,  the 
winners  being  Messrs.  C.  Williams,  C.  Parling,  — 
Brett,  and  —  Skeats.  Five  third,  five  fourth,  and 
three  fifth  prizes  were  also  awarded.  About  three 
years  ago  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  gave  six  hives 
of  bees,  which  became  the  property  of  the  receivers 
after  giving  up  their  first  swarm  to  the  next  candidate 
for  a  hive.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  S.  J.  Baldwin  (expert- 
in-chief  to  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Association)  gave  a 
lecture  on  bees  and  their  management,  with  practical 
demonstrations  at  intervals  on  driving  bees  from  a  full 
into  an  empty  hive.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  for  the 
best  kept  walks  and  flower  borders,  the  latter  being  in 
many  cases  very  orderly  and  neat. 

Three  tents  were  devoted  to  garden  produce,  one  to 
fruit  and  vegetables,  one  to  flowers,  and  the  third  to 
wild  flowers  named,  miniature  flower  gardens,  models 
of  cottage  gardens,  devices,  cut  flowers,  &c.  Mr.  C. 
Parling  took  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  garden 
produce,  consisting  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Celery, 
Potatos,  Carrots,  Onions,  Rhubarb,  Beans,  Peas, 
herbs,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Scarlet  Runners,  cut 
flowers,  and  other  things.  Mr.  C.  Williams  was 
second.  Mr.  W.  Wetherley  and  Mr.  George  Young 
took  the  first  and  second  prizes  respectively  for  a 
collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  and  Mr.  Hibburt 
had  the  four  best  kinds.  First  prizes  were  won  by 
Mr.  C.  Purling,  for  Broad  Windsor  Beans  ;  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Young,  for  Long-Pod  Beans  ;  by  Mr.  E.  Best,  for 
a  dish  of  Telegraph  Peas  ;  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Hales,  for 
three  dishes  of  Peas  ;  by  Mr.  C.  Williams,  for  Cabbages, 
which  were  large  specimens  of  Enfield  Market ;  by  Mr. 
C.  Purling,  both  for  spring  and  autumn-sown  Onions, 
for  Cucumbers,  Cauliflower,  Scarlet  Runners,  French 
Beans,  and  Carrots.  There  was  great  competition  in 
the  classes  for  Beans,  Peas,  Carrots,  Potatos,  Rhubarb, 
Turnips,  and  for  the  collections  of  vegetables.  The 
best  dish  of  Kidney  Potatos  was  staged  by  Mr.  John 
Smith,  the  best  dish  of  a  round  variety  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Smyth,  the  best  three  dishes  by  Mr.  S.  Head,  the  best 
Turnips  by  Mr.  E.  Best,  the  best  Rhubarb  (which  was 
a  very  heavy  sample  of  Victoria)  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Hales, 
and  the  best  collection  of  herbs  by  the  same  exhibitor. 
The  first  prize  for  six  window  plants  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  C.  Holcombe,  who  had  Diplacus  glutinosus  and 
Alonsoa  incisifolia  amongst  other  things.  Mr.  Geo. 
Young  had  the  best  window-box,  which  was  large  and 
well  filled  considering  the  season.  The  best  window 
plant  was  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  shown  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Clark.  A  special  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
Parting,  who  exhibited  a  huge  and  well-flowered 
specimen  of  Funkia  Sieboldi,  grown  in  a  pot. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  plants  in  pots  grown  by  school 
children,  and  there  was  a  keen  competition.  Master 
Robert  Witty,  aged  11,  had  the  best  collection  of 
wild  flowers  named,  while  Master  Richard  Witty  had 
the  best  device.  The  best  miniature  flower  garden  was 
that  of  Master  F.  J.  Clark  ;  while  the  best  model  of  a 
cottage  garden  was  shown  by  Master  T.  Sawyer, 
Master  Arthur  Bartlett  had  the  best  collection  of 
named  grasses. 
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Some  boxes  of  cut  Roses  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Higbgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 
Amongst  the  best  blooms  were  La  France,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  A.  K.  Williams,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Alfred  Colomb,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Bessie 
Johnson  and  others.  A  stand  of  cut  flowers,  including 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Roses,  and  other  things,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Gorton,  florist,  &c.,  158a,  Fortess 
Road,  London,  N.  _ 

Acton  Horticultural.—  August  1st. 

Thf,  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  this  West 
Middlesex  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last  in  the 
grounds  of  Derwentwater  House,  and  as  affording  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  horticultural  skill  of  the 
cottagers,  amateurs,  and  gardeners  of  the  district,  was 
in  every  way  successful.  Unfortunately,  the  weather, 
which  has  spoilt  so  many  summer  gatherings  of  the 
kind  this  season,  and  brought  financial  grief  to  so 
many  flower  show  committees,  was  of  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  character.  It  simply  rained  all  day,  and 
completely  nullified  the  efforts  of  the  committee. 
Comparing  generally  the  productions  of  the  three 
classes  above  mentioned,  we  should  decidedly  say  that 
the  cottagers  did  most  justice  to  themselves.  They 
made  up  an  admirable  display  all  round,  and  in 
vegetables  especially  were  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The 
Potatos  were  the  best  lot  we  have  seen  this  season,  and 
the  winning  dishes,  both  of  kidneys  and  rounds,  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Yenn — a  railway  signalman,  we  believe — 
would  have  gained  him  honours  anywhere.  Cabbages, 
spring  and  autumn-sown  Onions,  Marrows,  Carrots, 
French  Beans,  Peas,  and  Turnips,  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  Black  and  Red  Currants  also  showed 
superior  cultivation.  Another  strong  feature  of  the 
cottagers’  tent  was  the  wonderful  display  of  bouquets 
of  wild  flowers  made  by  children,  there  being  no  less 
than  sixty-six  competitors  for  the  dozen  prizes  offered. 

In  the  gardeners’  tent  the  leading  features  were  a 
capital  class  of  four  Coleuses  in  32-pots,  in  which  Mr. 
E.  Keate,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sibson,  secured  the  first 
award  ;  all  the  plants  were  trained  flat  and  well  done. 
Another  specially  good  class  was  the  one  for  six 
Cockscombs,  in  which  there  were  six  competitors 
showing  plants  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  leading 
prize  winner  here  was  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  T. 
Toynbee,  Esq.  Gloxinias,  cut  flowers,  table  decorations, 
bouquets,  and  groups  arranged  for  effect,  also  call  for  a 
word  of  praise.  The  table  decorations  were  especially 
good  for  a  local  show,  and  we  must  not  omit  to 
honourably  mention  a  table  arranged  by  Miss  L. 
Hudson.  A  bouquet  of  yellow  flowers,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Morris,  was  especially  attractive.  The  fruit 
classes  were  also  good  for  the  season.  The  committee 
and  the  honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  W.  T.  Powell  and 
Mr.  C.  B.  Green  worked  hard  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  show,  and  deserved  a  better  reward  for  their  labours. 

- ~>X<~ - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Pansies  Diseased. — Harry  King :  Tour  Pansies  are  affected 
with  the  Violet  Cluster  Cup  (CEcidium  Yiolie),  one  of  the  stages 
in  the  life  cycle  of  a  Puccinia.  Little  cups  are  formed  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  and  as  the  spores  in  these  get  mat  ured 
they  hurst  through  the  skin  and  get  disseminated  broadcast  over 
the  rest  of  your  plants.  Unless  applied  so  as  to  act  as  a  pre¬ 
vention  rather  than  a  cure,  we  fear  there  is  no  remedy,  because 
the  fungus  lives  in  the  interior  of  its  host.  From  this  point  of 
view  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  applied  when  the  plants  are  wet. 
Plants  that  are  not  particularly  valuable,  especially  those  badly 
affected,  should  be  pulled  up  and  burnt  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

Black  Currant  Blighted. —.7.  H.  V.:  The  leaves  of  the 
Black  Currant  you  sent  us  are  badly  affected  with  one  of 
the  hypodermal  fungi,  that  live  in  the  interior  of  the  host 
and  form  cavities  or  spore  cases  in  countless  numbers,  actually 
destroying  the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  These  cavities  are  filled  with 
short,  curved,  almost  reniform — that  is,  kidney-shaped — spores. 
Seeing  that  such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  cure  for  the  plants  so 
affected.  If  the  disease  were  confined  to  a  few  leaves  or  branches, 
it  could  be  extirpated  by  removing  the  latter  and  destroying 
them  ;  but  if,  as  you  say,  some  plants  are  defoliated,  we  see  no 
remedy  but  destroying  them  and  making  a  fresh  plantation  with 
clean,  healthy  hushes  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  External 
applications  are  of  no  avail. 

American  Blackberries  setting  badly.— J.  Bryson :  The 
cold  and  sunless  condition  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  very 
unfavourable  to  the  setting  of  various  fruits  indoors.  During 
the  time  they  are  in  flower,  ample  ventilation  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  distribution  of  the  pollen.  By  keeping  the 
ventilators  open  insects  are  admitted,  v'hieh  favour  the  setting 
of  the  flowers.  In  the  absence  of  these  a  free  circulation  of  air 
should  be  maintained,  and  even  then,  to  secure  a  good  set,  it 
may  he  necessary  to  resort  to  the  distribution  of  the  pollen  by 
artificial  means,  such  as  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  by 
gently  tapping  the  stems  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  even  at 
other  times  when  the  light  is  good  and  the  atmosphere  buoyant, 
or  the  individual  flowers  may  be  set  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  or 
other  such  ready  means  which  may  be  at  the  operator’s  disposal 


Grapes  Diseased.  —  A.  0.  :  After  careful  examination 
under  the  microscope,  we  fail  to  find  any  trace  of  a  fungoid 
attack,  which  the  appearance  of  the  berries,  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  suggested  to  us.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  and  the  tissues 
immediately  beneath  are  stained  or  discoloured  with  brown 
where  the  spots  occur,  and  we  therefore  consider  it  to  be  a 
bad  case  of  what  is  known  as  rust  in  Grapes.  We  should  like 
to  have  had.  specimens  in  a  much  younger  state,  before  the 
injured  parts  had  attained  their  present  hard  and  dry  con¬ 
dition.  Various  causes  are  given  as  the  origin  of  the  malady, 
and  seeing  that  it  is  so  general  on  the  Vine  you  mention,  we 
should  attribute  it  to  cold  draughts  of  air  while  the  berries  were 
quite  young,  and  the  skin  soft  and  tender.  The  application  of 
sulphur  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  in  order  to  destroy  red-spider,  is 
sometimes  credited  with  the  mischief.  You  did  not  say  whether 
there  are  flues  or  hot- water  pipes  in  the  house,  nor  what  special 
conditions  the  house  might  be  under. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. — 7.  M.  S. :  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  name  particular  varieties  of  vegetables  that  would 
answer  in  your  district  better  than  any  others  without  a  direct 
trial,  or  by  making  observations  in  your  neighbourhood.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  try  a  number  of  each  of  the  best 
varieties  (not  necessarily  many),  including  Peas,  Broad  and 
Long  Pod  Beans,  Cauliflower,  Cabbages,  Celery,  Potatos,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Scarlet  Runners,  French  Beans,  and 
Tomatos.  Each  would  count  the  same  number  of  point!  pro¬ 
vided  their  merits  ware  equal,  so  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
cultivation.  Peas  are  compared  with  Peas.  Cauliflower  with 
Cauliflower,  and  so  on.  Many  varieties  of  each  of  the  above  are 
equally  good  for  exhibition  purposes  when  avail  groavn.  You 
should  therefore  grow  some  varieties  of  each  of  the  above  kinds, 
and  select  the  best  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  exhibition  or  the 
previous  evening. 

Cucumbers  Rotting. — H.  Andrews:  Your  specimens  sent  us 
do  not  differ  from  others  which  ave  occasionally  see,  and  con¬ 
cerning  which  aa’e  have  frequent  complaints  this  season.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  rotting  caused  by  continuous  damp  weather, 
and  the  absence  of  sunshine.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
arentilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  not  to  syringe  the 
foliage  or  fruit  until  the  return  of  brighter  and  drier  weather, 
while  shading  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Much  less 
avatering  is  necessary  in  unheated  frames,  and  you  might  remove 
some  of  the  surplus  foliage ;  and  by  raising  the  fruit  on  a  piece 
of  wood  or  slate,  the  dampness  of  the  soil  would  be  avoided. 

Century  Flower. — A.  Calder :  The  floavers  you  send  are 
those  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  and  not  the  American  Aloe  as  it  is 
called,  and  which  is  really  not  an  Aloe  at  all,  but  Agave 
americana.  The  popular  allusion  to  the  latter  plant  floavering 
only  once  in  a  century  is  only  true  to  a  certain  extent — that  is, 
avhen  cultia-ated  in  pots  or  tubs  avhere  the  root  room  is  restricted. 
Under  these  conditions  a  plant  may  live  and  groav  slowly  till  it 
attains  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  before  floavering.  But  in 
its  native  country,  or  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it  floavers  in  a  feav 
years.  Out  of  doors  several  of  the  Yuccas  flower  pretty 
frequently. 

Books. — North  Lincoln:  Perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  get  the  Epitome  of  Gardening  and  Mrs.  Loudon’s  Amateur 
Gardeners’  Calendar.  The  Gardeners'  Assistant  is  expensive,  and 
more  suitable  for  a  regularly  trained  gardener.  The  first  tavo 
avould  be  much  the  most  useful  to  you  to  commence  avith. 

Weed  Destroyer. — Poa :  Deighton  &  Smith,  Chemists,  Bridg¬ 
north. 

Rose  Book. — J.  L. :  Mr.  Duncan  Gilmour,  Sandygate,  Sheffield, 
or  Mr.  William  Cate,  Hogarth  House,  Bouverie  Street,  Meet 
Street,  E.C. 

Hyacinth  Seeds. — H.  R. ./. :  Soav  in  light  sandy  soil  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  covering  the  seeds  about  J  in.  They  must  be  protected 
from  frost  in  winter. 

Names  of  Plants. — D.  B.  K. :  Oncidium  cornigerum.  R.  C, 
Kingston  :  Peristeria  pendula.  J.  T.  A. :  A  small-flowered  Den- 
diobium,  but  at  present  ave  do  not  recognise  avliat  species.  A. 
G.H.:  1,  Staeliys  betonica ;  2,  Spiriea  filipendula;  3,  Atropa 
belladonna  ;  4,  Melampyrutn  pratense  ;  5.  Lysimachia  nemorum. 
G.  Browne :  1,  Spiraea  discolor  ariaefolia  ;  2,  Spiraea  Douglasi ;  3, 
Spiraea  salicifolia ;  4,  Spartium  junceum.  F.  J?oss:  1,  Kalmia 
angustifolia  ;  2,  Sedum  stoloniferum,  avith  avhite  floavers,  knoavn 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  ibericum. 

Communications  Received. — R.  O. — H.  W. — W.  H.  W. — 
B.  R.  D.—  A.  O.— W.  J.— J.  Le  C.— J.  H.— G.  F.— R.  S.— D.  C  — 
J.  L.— Mrs.  S— H.  J.  V.— T.  G. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

B.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire.— Catalogue  of  Bulbs 
and  other  I  lower  Roots. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  July  28th  was 
29’54  in.;  the  highest  reading  avas  29’73  in.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  the  lowest  29 '29  in.  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
was  60  ’3°,  and  2 ’4°  beloav  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  corresponded  with  the  average  on  Sunday,  but 
showed  a  considerable  deficiency  on  each  of  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind 
was  south-west,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the 
air  averaged  13 ’7  miles  per  hour,  which  was  3 ’9  miles 
above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  six¬ 
teen  years.  Rain  fell  on  each  day  of  the  week,  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  I’ll  ins.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  34 ’8  hours, 
against  22 -2  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- ->x<- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  1st. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  steady  sale 
for  Winter  Tares,  and  a  moderate  inquiry  for  Clover 
Seeds.  Trefoil  fully  maintains  the  late  advance  in 
values.  Red  and  White  Clovers  are  firmly  held. 
Trifolium  is  neglected,  the  condition  of  the  few  samples 
of  new  crop  being  bad.  Italian  and  Perennial  Rye 
Grasses  are  dearer,  through  the  continued  wet  weather 
causing  damage  to  growing  crops.  Bird  Seeds  are 
unchanged. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

August  2nd. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Black  Currant  J-sleve  3  0  3  6  Pine-apples,  St. 

Red  ,,  ,,  2  0  3  0  1  Michaels,  each  ....  2  0  5  0 

Cherries,  J-sieve  _  2  0  5  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  2  0  3  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Strawberries  . .  per  lb.  0  6  10 

Kent  Cobs  Peaches . perdoz.  2  0  10  0 

Melons .  10  3  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe,doz.  3  0  6  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots,  New, per  bun.  1  0 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  30  40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _ 0  9  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6. 
Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen  ..16 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips,  new, per  bun.  1  0 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  0 
Balsams,  per  dozen  ..  3  0  6  0 
Calceolaria  . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Cockscomb,  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


Coleus  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Crassula _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 

Cyperus  ..perdozea  4  0  12  0 


Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  18  0 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  0 

Ficus  elastica  each ..  1  6  7  6 
Fuchsia,  per  doz .  4  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Heliotrope  . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Hydrangea,  per  doz. .  9  0  IS  0 
Liliums,  var.,  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

Lobelia,  per  doz .  3  0  6  0 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette  . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Musk . 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Pelargoniums,  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Rhodanthe..  perdoz.  6  0  9  0 
Scented  Verbena  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Zinnia .  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemone,  doz.  bunch. 

Asters,  doz.  bunches  4  0  6  0 

—  (French),  1  bunch  16  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Carnations,  12  bun.  ..  4  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums 

annual,  12  bunches  10  3  0 
Cornflower,  32  bunch.  16  3  0 
Delphinium,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  3  0  6  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  16  4  0 
Gladiolus,  12  sprays  .10  2  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Iris  (various),  12  bun. 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  5  0 

—  eandidum,  12  blms  0  6  0  9 

- 1  bunch .  16  20 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Moss  Roses  12  bun.  4  0  12  0 
Orange  Lily,  12  bun.  6  0  12  0 
Pansies,  doz.  bunch.  16  3  0 
,  Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet,  12  sprays . .  0  3  0  6 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  3  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Pyrethrums,  12  ban..  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe,  12  bunch.  4  0  6  0 
Roses  (colrd.)  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  16 

—  Red . perdoz.  0  6  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  10 

Spiraea  . 12  bun.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis, 12  sprays  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
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To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


SCOTCH  GARDENERS.  — 

John  Downie  (of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  &  Laird),  Seeds¬ 
man,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  at  present  on  his  List 
a  number  of  SCOTCH  GARDENERS  waiting  re-engagements. 
He  will  be  pleased  to  supply  full  particulars  to  any*  Lady, 
Nobleman,  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  trustworthy  and  competent 
Gardener. 


SITUATION  WANTED,  as  Journeyman 

or  Under  Gardener.  Age  19.  Four  years  experience 
inside  and  out.  Four  years  good  character. — Address,  E. 
PRITCHARD,  Stony  Marsh,  near  Romsey,  Hants. 


S Y  T  H’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

S  OILS,  &  c . 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  f  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  and  Tarred 
Twine 

Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from 4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
‘  ‘Mary  Morris"  Carnation  plants 


Write  forr  Trice  List,  free  by  post. 


IE.  ©.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W.C. 
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Royal  horticultural  society. 

Patron  :  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

President:  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Offices  :  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

IVTOTICE!  The  next  meeting  of  the  Emit 

_L x  and  Floral  Committees  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of 
the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  James  Street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  August  14tli,  when  the  special  subjects  invited  for 
exhibition  will  be  Hardy  Fruits,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
&e.,  &c. 

Open  to  Fellows  at  12  o’clock,  and  to  the  public  at  1  p.m. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. _ 

National  Co-operative  Flower  Show,  Crystal 
Palace,  August  18th,  1888. 

(1KAA  AND  MEDALS  in  Prizes  for 

ot  Va  A/  Flowers,  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Honey,  open 
to  members  of  Co-operative  Societies  throughout  the  Kingdom  ; 
also  for  Skill  of  Workmen  in  all  Trades  for  Amateur  Work 
and  Entomological  and  other  specimeus. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  on  application  to 

WM.  BROOMHALL,  Secretary. 

1,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  W.C. _ _ 

Caine  Horticultural  Society. 

THE  24th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will 

be  held  in  Bowood  Park  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  inst.,  when 
prizes  to  the  value  of  £170  will  be  offered.  Amongst  others  are 
the  following,  open  to  all  England  12  vars.  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  £15j  £10,  £5  ;  0  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants,  £10, 
£5,  £2  10s.  ;  8  Exotic  Ferns,  £4,  £2  10s.,  £1  10s. ;  36  Roses  (cut 
flowers),  Cup  or  £5. ,  50s. ,  30s. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  August  13. —  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  August  14tli. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting 
of  .Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m.  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Oxford  Union  of  Carnation  and  Picotee  Growers. 
Flower  Shows  at  Clay  Cross,  Elland,  and  Weston-super- 
Mare.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  August  15tli.  —  Flower  Shows  at  Reading,  St. 
Albans  and  Wells.  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Thursday.  August  16th.  Exhibitions  at  Taunton,  Ludlow  and 
Maidenhead.  Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms 
Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  August  17th.— Exeter  and  Cheadle  Flower  Show.  Sale 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Philbrick's  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  August  ISth.—  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Man¬ 
chester.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


FOR  INDEX  TO  CONTENTS,  SEE  P.  798. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  18S8. 


Vegetable  Marrows. — The  cultivation  of  the 
Gourd  dates  back  for  a  considerable  period, 
but  of  the  many  species  and  varieties  the 
Vegetable  Marrow  (Cucurbita  ovifera)  is  the 
one  most  largely  used  in  this  country  for 
culinary  purposes.  Did  all  the  different  types 
of  Gourds  that  we  see  in  the  present  day 
originate  from  a  single  type  1  That  is  a 
question  perhaps  a  little  difficult  to  answer, 
but  to  Mons.  Charles  Naudin  certainly  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  first  thrown  light  upon 
the  chaos  of  species  and  varieties,  and  of 
having  ascertained  the  origin  and  parentage 
of  the  different  forms,  all  of  which  he  refers 
to  three  very  distinct  species,  viz.,  Cucurbita 
maxima,  C.  moschata  and  C.  pepo.  How- 
ever  they  may  have  originated,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  botanical  distinctions  that  can  be 
drawn  by  specialists,  the  Gourds,  in  their 
growth  and  fruit,  exhibit  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  they  -were  for  a  long  time 
supposed  to  be  mere  varieties  of  a  single 
species.  They  are  all  annual  climbing  plants, 
furnished  with  tendrils  ;  the  plants  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  heat  is  indispensable  for  their 
development.  Being  originally  natives  of 
warm  climates,  they  are  essentially  summer 
plants,  and  they  are  of  so  tender  a  char¬ 
acter  that  early  and  late  frosts  alike  make 
havoc  of  their  green  parts,  and  completely 
stop  their  growth. 

Mr.  Folkard  gives  a  very  curious  legend 
respecting  the  Pumpkin.  He  relates  that 


there  once  existed  a  mighty  man,  named 
Iaia,  whose  only  son  died.  The  father  wished 
to  bury  him,  hut  did  not  know  where,  so  lie 
placed  him  in  an  enormous  Pumpkin,  which 
he  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  not 
far  from  his  habitation.  Impelled  by  his 
love  for  the  departed  one,  he  one  day  .  had 
the  curiosity  to  revisit  the  spot,  and  desirous 
of  once  again  seeing  his  son,  he  opened  the 
Pumpkin,  and  immediately  whales  and  other 
immense  fish  jumped  out.  Iaia  was  frightened, 
returned  home,  and  told  what  he  had  seen 
to  his  neighbours,  adding  tliat  the  Pumpkin 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  water  and  quantities 
of  fish.  Four  brothers,  who  had  been  born 
at  one  time,  rushed  off  in  haste  to  the  spot 
indicated,  in  order  to  secure  the  fish  for 
food.  Iaia  followed  to  prevent  them  from 
injuring  the  Pumpkin.  The  brothers,  who 
had  succeeded  in  lifting  the  gigantic  vegetable, 
were  frightened  at  seeing  Iaia  approach,  and 
let  fall  "the  Pumpkin,  which  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  cracked  in  several  places.  From  the 
fissures  thus  made  poured  forth  such  a  volume 
of  water  that  the  whole  earth  was  inundated, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  oceans  were 
formed  ! 

The  commonest  form  of  the  Vegetable 
Marrow  grown  for  edible  purposes  is  the 
Long  White,  which  is  a  very  free  grower 
and  bearer,  and  having  a  smooth  skin,  but 
seminal  varieties  vary  in  character.  The 
market  gardeners,  who  grow  it  largely  for 
market,  appear  to  prefer  the  ribbed  form  of 
the  Long  White.  This  is  traversed  by  five 
longitudinal  ribs,  and  it  is  said  to  be  earlier 
and  to  produce  larger  fruit  in  a  shorter  time. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Vegetable  Marrows 
are  usually  eaten  before  the  fruits  are  fully 
grown,  and  by  cutting  and  so  preventing  the 
energies  of  the  plant  from  being  devoted  to 
the  perfect  maturation  of  the  fruit,  the  plant 
continues  to  produce  new  fruits  in  succession. 
There  are  also  green-skinned  varieties  of  the 
foregoing,  that  are  probably  merely  sports 
obtained  from  seed. 

The  Bush  Marrows  are  much  grown  by 
the  Bedfordshire  market  gardeners.  The  stems 
of  this  type,  instead  of  running,  remain  rather 
short  and  very  thick,  bearing  closely  set 
leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  few 
greyish  blotches,  and  deeply  cut  and  toothed  at 
the  edges.  How  this  type  originated  is  perhaps 
not  accurately  known.  There  is  a  white  and 
green  form  of  it;  the  fruits  are  longer  and 
larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Vegetable 
Marrow,  and  ribbed.  The  white  form,  when 
it  becomes  more  plentiful,  is  likely  to  dis¬ 
place  the  green  one  for  market  purposes,  as  it 
is  very  quick  and  swells  to  size  very  rapidly. 
The  fruits  are  thrown  out  thickly  round  the 
heart  of  the  plant,  and  they  produce  more 
in  rapid  succession. 

What  is  known  as  the  Italian  Vegetable 
Marrow  is  a  long  green  ribbed  form  ;  the 
fruit  is  much  elongated,  the  skin  very  smooth, 
of  a  dark  green  colour  and  marbled  with  yellow 
or  paler  green.  This  Gourd  is  much  grown 
in  Italy,  and  the  fruit  there  is  eaten  quite 
young,  when  it  is  hardly  the  size  of  a  small 
CucumbeT,  sometimes  even  before  the  flower 
has  opened,  when  the  ovary,  which  is  scarcely 
as  long  or  as  thick  as  the  finger,  is  gathered 
for  use.  The  plants,  which  are  thus  deprived 
of  their  undeveloped  fruits,  continue  to  flower 
for  several  months  most  profusely,  each  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  number  of  young  gourds, 
which,  gathered  in  that  state,  are  exceedingly 
tender  and  delicately  flavoured.  Messrs. 
Vilmorin  &  Co.,  in  their  Vegetable  Garden, 
recommend  that  this  system  of  culture  should 
be  tried-  in  this  country,  and  the  same  excellent 
way  of  gathering  young  fruit  adopted.  The 
stems  of  this  variety  do  not  run,  and  it  would 
appear  to  answer  to  the  green  form  of  the 
Bush  Marrow,  as  grown  in  this  country. 

Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  Hibbard’s  Prolific,  is  a  seminal 


variety,  producing  short,  plum-shaped  white, 
smooth-skinned  fruits,  and  is  a  good  form  for 
small  gardens.  King’s  Acre  Cream  is  a  kind 
of  long  Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream,  but  not  so 
white  in  colour  as  the  Long  White  •;  the  fruits 
are  the  same  size  in  their  full  length,  and  it 
is  a  very  free  hearer.  The  Custard  Marrow 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and  it 
is  only  sparingly  cultivated.  The  Zuchina 
Vegetable  Marrow  is  a  novelty,  hearing  round 
green  fruit,  with  a  bushy  habit  of  growth. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  Vegetable  Marrow.  In 
Bedfordshire  the  bush  varieties  are  planted 
thickly,  in  widths  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  and  hands 
of  Rye  are  previously  sown  on  either  side  to 
afford  shelter  from  tearing  winds.  Round  Lon¬ 
don  the  Long  White  is  most  generally  grown. 
The  plants  are  placed  out  where  they  have 
ample  space  over  which  to  run,  and  the  soil 
is  mulched  with  spent  hops  or  short  manure, 
which  keeps  the  earth  cool  and  moist,  besides 
assisting  to  fertilise  it. 

- - 

The  Northern  Show  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  is  postponed  to  August  ISth  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester  ;  under  the 
auspices  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society. 

Gardening'  Engagement.  —  Mr.  G.  Waller,  late 
foreman  at  Billinghem  Park,  Wokingham,  as  gardener 
to  J.  Godman,  Esq.,  Park  Hatch,  Godaiming. 

Nursery  Employes  at  the  Sea-side. — The  employes 
of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
to  the  number  of  eighty,  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  on 
Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  at  Brighton. 

“  Lindenia.” — The  twelfth  number  of  the  third 
volume  gives  fine  plates  of  Cypripedium  Cannrertianum, 
which  is  a  fixed  sport  from  C.  Roebelinii,  with  divided 
lower  sepals  striped  like  the  superior  one  ;  the  now 
plentiful,  but  still  puzzling  Odontoglossum  Harryanum  ; 
the  curious  Masdevallia  spectrum,  somewhat  like  a 
narrow  M.  Chimsera,  with  curious  eyes  and  rays  in  the 
centre  ;  and  the  new  Catasetum  d-ecipiens,  which  at 
first  sight  reminds  one  of  both  C.  discolor  and  C. 
longifolium,  but  is,  however,  distinct  and  handsome 
enough. 

The  Weather  in  Switzerland. — Writing  from 
Lucerne  on  the  6th  inst.  a  correspondent  says  : — “On 
Thursday  last,  August  2nd,  we  hid  3  ins.  of  snow — 
terrible  for  August — and  to-day  it  comes  down  again. 
The  weather  has  been  very  broken,  but  now  and  again 
we  have  had  some  glorious  days  and  view’s.  As  with 
you,  there  has  been  much  rain  here  and  thunderstorms 
— so  very  different  from  the  splendid  weather  I  had 
here  last  year.  ” 

The  Weather. — A  Yorkshire  correspondent  writes  : 
— “What  a  wonderful  difference  between  this  season 
and  last— then  we  suffered  from  drought,  now  we  are 
in  difficulties  from  an  excess  of  wet.  ‘  R.  D.’  happily 
said,  Happy  is  the  enthusiastic  gardener  or  amateur 
who  has  a  glass  roof  under  which  to  shelter  his  pet 
plants  from  the  pitiless  downpour,  but  happier  still, 
say  I,  is  the  man  who  has  also  an  overcoat,  an  umbrella, 
and  a  silo,  for  these  are  the  most  seasonable  things  in 
this  very  unseasonable  weather.” 

A  Busy  Week. — Next  week  will  be  a  busy  one  for 
exhibitors  all  over  the  country.  On  Tuesday,  besides 
the  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  at  Westminster, 
the  Oxford  Union  of  Carnation  and  Picotee  Growers 
will  hold  high  court  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s  garden,  and 
flower  shows  will  be  held  at  Clay  Cross,  Chesterfield  ; 
Elland,  and  Weston-super-Mare.  On  Wednesday  the 
Readiug,  St.  Albans,  and  Wells  Shows  will  be  held  ; 
on  Thursday,  Taunton,  Ludlow,  and  Maidenhead  will 
hold  the  field  ;  on  Friday  the  venue  will  be  changed  to 
Exeter  and  Cheadle  ;  and  on  Saturday  we  shall  have 
the  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Man¬ 
chester. 


Chrysanthemum  'carixatum  or  tricolor.— A 
stand  of  cut  blooms  of  this  charming  annual  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  St.  Neots 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  were 
much  admired,  as  they  deserved  to  be.  They  varied 
largely,  from  an  almost  pure  white  variety  with  faint 
rin^s  of  colour  down  to  the  deep  chestnut-red  of  the 
variety  Burridgeanum.  These  Chrysanthemums  aie 
easily  grown,  and  besides  being  very  effective  in  the 
border,  are  also  very  useful  for  cutting  from. 
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THE  HIG-HGATE  NURSERY. 

The  chief  features  of  the  conservatory  or  show  house 
of  Messrs.  ¥m.  Cutbush  &  Son  at  Highgate,  London, 
are  Palms,  Dracienas  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants, 
which,  although  less  conspicuous  and  showy  than 
spring- flowering  stuff,  are,  however,  none  the  less 
useful.  There  is  a  handsome  pot  specimen  of  Dracsena 
australis  about  10  ft.  in  height,  but  it  is  inferior  in 
stature  to  a  handsome  plant,  a  form  of  D.  lineata, 
measuring  15  ft.  in  height,  and  furnished  with  foliage 
for  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Each  of  the  latter  is 
about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length,  and  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  broad, 
being  wider,  it  will  be  seen,  than  in  the  typical  form. 
There  are  also  large  specimens  of  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Phoenix  sylvestris  and  P.  reclinata,  besides  a  host  of 
the  more  popular  garden  kinds,  such  as  Arecas,  Cocos 
and  Kentias,  much  used  in  furnishing  work.  In  bold 
relief  to  these  is  a  fine  plant  of  Yucca  filamentosa 
variegata,  with  broad  creamy  white  margins.  Close  by 
are  many  fine  plants  of  Aralia  Sieboldi  with  its 
variegated  variety,  and  Araucaria  excelsa. 

A  prominent  feature  in  another  house  is  a  quantity 
of  the  Otaheite  Orange  in  fruit ;  while  a  third  structure 
is  devoted  to  seedling  tuberous  Begonias,  Abutilons 
and  Impatiens  Hawkeri,  all  of  which  are  very  gay  at 
present,  the  Balsam  being  particularly  fine.  Clero- 
dendron  fragrans  flore  pleno  is  grown  in  great  quantity, 
and  together  with  Gardenia  florida  and  G .  radicans, 
fills  a  whole  house.  The  latter  Gardenia  is  now  in 
flower,  and  although  the  blooms  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  common  Gardenia,  they  are  very  freely  produced 
and  deliciously  fragrant.  The  houses  are  mostly  low- 
roofed  structures,  well  adapted  for  growing  plants,  and 
one  of  them  was  devoted  to  Lilium  auratum,  L.  longi- 
florum,  and  Hydrangea  paniculata,  all  very  healthy. 
The  latter  Lily  is  now  mostly  out  of  flower.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  largely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Ferns,  of  which  Adiantum  Earleyense,  A.  cuneatum 
Pacottei,  A.  rhodophyllum,  A.  lunulatum,  A.  cauda- 
tum  were  a  prominent  feature,  especially  the  first 
mentioned.  A.  cuneatum  gracillimum  and  A.  decorum 
are  also  favourites,  and  many  of  them  were  very  highly 
coloured,  especially  the  young  fronds.  The  finely  cut 
Onychium  japonicum  is  largely  grown  from  spores, 
being  particularly  fine  in  the  young  state. 

Stove  plants  include  the  single-flowered  form  of 
Tabermemontana  coronaria,  whose  flowers  are  deliciously 
scented,  and  Gynura  aurantiaca,  the  young  foliage 
especially  of  which  is  covered  with  short  violet  hairs. 
The  stems  are  also  coloured  in  a  similar  way,  while  the 
tints  appear  to  change  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
incident  rays  of  lignt.  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus, 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  and  Dracaena  gracilis  are 
also  grown  in  quantities,  and  very  useful  they  are  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  narrow  leaves  of  the  latter 
are  beautifully  edged  with  red.  The  close  but  irregular 
brown  markings  of  Yriesia  hieroglyphica  are  very 
singular,  while  the  plant  is  constitutionally  much 
stronger  than  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  indicate. 

Out  of  doors  a  quantity  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
are  grown  in  pots,  while  a  large  collection  of  healthy, 
standard,  half-standard,  and  dwarf  wall  trees  of  the 
same  are  grown  against  and  carefully  trained  to  a  high 
brick  wall.  Large  numbers  of  the  variegated  Negundo 
are  grafted  standard  high  and  planted  alongside  of  the 
plantations  of  various  trees  and  shrubs,  where  they  are 
now  very  effective.  Large  quantities  of  Box,  in  speci¬ 
mens,  several  feet  in  height,  as  well  as  Retinospora 
filifera,  Cedrus  atlantica,  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
Euonymus  radicans  variegata,  and  Cupressus  Lawson - 
iana  are  planted  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill-side,  which 
are  here  rather  steep  in  places.  In  the  borders  we 
noticed  Pride  of  Penshurst  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  Carnations  which  have  just  been  layered.  The 
continued  rain  has  been  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
of  the  latter  variety  this  year. 

- ->x<- - 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 

APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  just  issued  the 
following  information  with  reference  to  the  conference 
to  be  held  at  Chiswick,  from  October  16th  to  20th  : — 

In  the  previous  conferences  it  was  held  desirable  to 
secure  the  representation  of  all  the  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  in  cultivation,  whether  valuable  or  otherwise, 
so  as  to  arrive  by  comparison  at  an  estimate  of  their 
worth.  This  having  been  done,  and  duly  recorded  in 
the  published  reports,  it  is  not  now  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  In  the  present 
conference  it  is  proposed  to  invite  the  exhibition  of  such 
varieties  only  as  find  favour,  or  may  be  considered 


thoroughly  worthy  of  cultivation.  One  object  of  this 
conference  is  to  illustrate  by  facts  and  examples  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  commercial  fruit 
culture  in  this  country.  It  is  consequently  desired  that 
contributors  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
furnish  samples  of  fruits  that  are  in  favour  in  the 
markets  of  their  several  localities.  All  fruit  growers 
are  invited  to  exhibit,  and  the  more  widely  the  collec¬ 
tions  are  procured  (within  the  limits  of  the  schedule), 
the  greater  the  interest  the  exhibition  will  create. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  every  collection  should  be 
accompanied  with  as  much  information  as  possible  with 
regard  to  soil,  exposure,  and  physical  condition  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  All  fruits 
exhibited  should  be  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name 
or  names  under  which  they  may  be  known,  and  as  the 
specimens  sent  are  strictly  for  examination,  they  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  if 
required.  Persons  willing  to  contribute  papers  bearing 
upon  the  subjects  in  hand,  are  requested  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Mr.  Barron  at  an  early  date,  stating  the 
particular  subject  they  are  prepared  to  treat  of. 
Arrangements  for  reading  or  publisning  papers  will  be 
made  by  the  committee. 

All  packages  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  must  be 
delivered  on  or  before  Monday,  the  15th  of  October. 
Exhibitors  staging  their  own  fruit,  may  do  so  on  the 
15th  or  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  to  be  ready  for  the 
inspection  of  the  committee.  Notice  of  intention  to 
exhibit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Barron  not  later  than 
"Wednesday,  10th  of  October,  stating  the  class  or  classes 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  exhibit,  or  the  amount  of 
space  that  will  be  required. 

The  schedule  includes  the  following  classes  : — Apples : 

1.  Fifty  varieties  of  Apples  most  worthy  of  cultivation. 

2.  Twenty-four  varieties  of  Apples  best  adapted  to  the 
exhibitor’s  district.  3.  Twelve  varieties  of  Apples  best 
adapted  to  the  exhibitor’s  district.  4.  Six  varieties  of 
Apples  best  adapted  to  the  exhibitor’s  district.  5. 
Twelve  varieties  of  dessert  Apples.  6.  Twelve  varieties 
of  culinary  Apples.  7.  Six  varieties  of  dessert  Apples. 
8.  Six  varieties  of  culinary  Apples.  9.  Apples  from 
cordon,  bush,  or  pyramid  trees  (not  to  exceed  twelve 
varieties).  10.  Apples  from  standards  in  orchards  (not 
to  exceed  twelve  varieties).  11.  Apples  (not  exceeding 
twelve  varieties)  grown  on  special  stocks,  of  which 
particulars  must  be  given.  12.  Apples  as  grown  and 
sent  to  market,  one  peck  of  each  (not  to  exceed  twelve 
varieties).  13.  New,  recently-introduced,  or  little- 
known  varieties  of  merit. 

Pears:  1.  Thirty-six  varieties  of  Pears  most  worthy 
of  cultivation.  2.  Twenty-four  varieties  of  Pears  best 
adapted  to  the  exhibitor’s  district.  3.  Twelve  varieties 
of  dessert  Pears  best  adapted  to  the  exhibitor’s  district. 
4.  Six  varieties  of  dessert  Pears  best  adapted  to  the 
exhibitor’s  district.  5.  Three  to  six  varieties  of 
culinary  Pears.  6.  Pears  from  trees  on  walls  (not  to 
exceed  eighteen  varieties).  7.  Pears  from  pyramids, 
bushes,  or  open  cordons  (not  to  exceed  eighteen 
varieties).  8.  Pears  from  standard  trees  (not  to  exceed 
six  varieties).  9.  Pears  as  grown  and  sent  to  market, 
one  peck  of  each  (not  to  exceed  six  varieties).  10. 
New,  recently -introduced,  or  little-known  varieties  of 
merit.  - - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

HeLENIUM  PUMILTTM. 

Although  not  the  most  showy,  this  is  an  attractive 
plant  in  the  herbaceous  border  just  now.  It  is  very 
floriferous  and  useful  for  cut  flowers,  as  it  stands  well. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  single  Chrysanthemums, 
but  instead  of  being  flat  the  edges  are  fringed,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  forms  of  Primulas. — E.  Pumper. 

Two  Good  Delphiniums. 

In  a  list  of  Delphiniums  published  in  a  former  number 
of  The  Gardening  World  I  was  sorry  to  see  the 
two  that  form  the  subject  of  this  note  omitted — 
namely,  D.  belladonna  and  D.  nudicaule.  The  first 
is  of  a  lovely  light  blue,  and  has  received  more  general 
admiration  than  any  other  hardy  plant.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  anyone  adding  to  their  stock  to 
grow  this  variety.  D.  nudicaule  is  very  distinct,  of  an 
orange-scarlet  colour,  and  very  dissimilar  to  ,  any 
other  variety  I  know. — E.  Pumper. 

Harpalium  rigidum, 

Very  closely  resembling  the  Sunflower,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  allied,  forms  a  showy  subject'for  the  next  two 
months  at  the  back  of  herbaceous  borders.  This  plant 
grows  about  4  ft.  in  height,  yielding  an  abundance  of 
flowers  for  cut  purposes,  and  which  are  effective  when 


arranged  in  large  vases  or  as  single  specimens,  more 
especially,  I  think,  when  in  close  proximity  to  old 
china. — E.  Pumper ,  Limerick. 

- ->X<- - 

NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

Now  that  the  season  for  this  delicious  fruit — and 
which  I  think  the  most  universally  liked  of  all  fruits — 
is  past,  or  nearly  so,  one  naturally  sees,  hears  and 
reads  from  all  available  sources  how  this  and  that 
variety  has  turned  out  in  different  localities.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  mo  to  read  the  notes  on  p.  744  of 
The  Gardening  World  respecting  the  trials  of 
varieties  for  comparison  at  Chiswick.  Reports  like 
those  coming  at  the  present  time  are  most  opportune, 
as  many  amateurs  and  gardeners  are  preparing  for  new 
plantations,  and  like  to  try  something  they  have  not 
got.  As  is  often  the  case,  some  varieties  succeed  better 
than  others  in  different  soils  and  situations,  so  that  by 
continually  trying  fresh  varieties,  even  if  old,  one  often 
scores  a  success.  Here  the  Strawberry  crop  has  been 
the  worst  in  bulk  I  have  known  during  six  seasons.  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  severe  drought  of 
last  season,  although  they  were  kept  well  watered. 
The  Strawberry  crop  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
therefore  every  attention  was  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
soil  is  a  rather  heavy  calcareous  loam  resting  on  lime¬ 
stone  rock,  and  suffers  more  from  drought  than  any  I 
have  yet  had  experience  of.  During  dry  weather 
tender  things  seem  to  get  fairly  burnt  at  the  collar 
(unless  mulched)  by  the  heat  of  the  soil  when  the  sun 
is  shining  on  it.  Last  season  many  Strawberry  plants 
were  seriously  damaged,  although  well  mulched  early 
in  the  season  in  the  manner  indicated.  Old  plants 
have  with  me  been  by  far  the  best  this  season — i.e. , 
those  of  three  and  four  years  of  age. 

James  Veitch  is  more  largely  grown  than  any  other 
variety,  and  succeeds  well  here  ;  it  equalled  those  of 
the  same  kind,  as  regards  size,  that  your  esteemed 
correspondent,  Mr.  Murphy,  saw  at  Birdhill.  President 
has  been  better  than  usual  ;  also  Oxonian,  a  variety 
not  so  generally  grown,  I  think,  as  its  merits  deserve, 
and  which  does  not  come  in  till  the  other  varieties  are 
on  the  wane.  British  Queen  does  nothing  here  ;  Dr. 
Hogg  will  not  live  longer  than  one  year,  and  that  a 
most  lingering  existence  ;  while  Pauline  last  year  did 
well,  but  this  season  was  a  complete  failure. 

Amongst  varieties  grown  for  the  first  time  King  of 
the  Earlies  deserves  the  highest  place.  I  can  fully 
agree  with  the  remarks  made  on  this  bind  by  Mr. 
"Weller  ;  it  came  in  on  June  17th,  three  days  later 
than  Marguerite,  and  quite  three  times  the  size  of 
that  variety.  It  has  no  doubt  a  good  constitution. 
The  Captain  is  a  strong  grower,  producing  large 
handsome-shaped  fruits.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  does 
only  fairly  well  here,  whilst  in  a  market  garden  not 
more  than  ten  minutes’  walk  from  this  it  far  surpasses 
every  other  variety.  I  may  say  that  my  experience  of 
the  crop  being  light  is  pretty  general  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I  only  know  of  three  cases  where  a  good 
crop  has  been  secured.  "We  have  not  suffered  from  rain 
damaging  the  fruits  ;  in  fact,  the  weather  is  much  finer 
than  in  England,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Other 
varieties  grown  here  call  for  no  special  remark. — 
E.  Pumper,  Limerick. 

- - 

REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD 

GARDENER.— II. 

In  continuation  of  my  remarks  at  p.  775,  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  returned  to  Scotland  with  a  rare 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  many  of  them 
purchased  at  a  high  figure.  Of  the  numerous  places  he 
visited  in  London,  he  gives  in  his  diary  the  dimensions 
of  the  houses,  the  stages,  the  arrangement  of  the  plants, 
and  what  the  men  were  employed  at.  He  was  not 
only  successful  as  a  plantsman,  but  seemed  also  to  have 
been  strong  in  fruit  culture,  for  in  1812  ho  was  a 
successful  exhibitor  at  the  Caledonian  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  both  of  fruit  and  flowers.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  Gardeners  of  those  days  looked  up 
to  that  institution  as  being  composed  of  men  of  “  light 
and  leading,”  and  the  society’s  engraved  form  sent  to 
those  appointed  was  treasured,  framed,  and  hung  up  in 
the  best  room.  I  remember  often  to  have  read  the 
fine  flourishing  letters,  and  the  signature  of  “  J.  Sabine, 
secretary,”  and  to  have  wondered  if  I  should  ever  see 
that  famed  place  Chiswick.  I  did  see  it  in  its  best 
and  palmiest  days  many  years  afterwards. 

I  come  now  to  my  recollection  of  Moncreiffe  in  my 
early  schoolboy  days.  I  was  allowed  to  pass  along  a 
certain  walk  as  a  great  favour,  with  the  injunction  to 
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be  sure  and  touch  nothing.  This  walk  ran  parallel 
with  the  south  wall  of  the  kitchen  garden,  upon  which 
were  some  of  the  finest  of  those  half-hardy  plants  that 
we  seldom  see  now.  I  cannot  remember  many  at  this 
distant  time  (fifty  years),  but  there  were  the  Edwardsia, 
Eriobotrya  (Chinese  Loquat),  Eucalyptus,  Melaleuca, 
the  old  Macartney  and  Banksian  Boses,  and  many 
others.  Also,  in  the  border,  were  the  largest  and  finest 
plants  of  Hydrangeas,  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  the  flowers 
having  the  blue  colour  that  some  soils  produce  ;  the 
beautiful  Buddlea  globosa,  with  its  orange  flowers  in 
round  beaded  clusters,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  flower 
since,  and  a  rare  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  walk  there  was  a  wide  breadth  of 
fine  turf  with  large  beds — not  the  formal  squares, 
angles,  stars,  and  other  stencilled  patterns  and  tracery 
of  the  present  day — but  beds  formed  with  easy  flowing 
curves,  and  filled  with  shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 
Though  I  have  assisted  to  plant  the  gay  parterres  of 
some  of  the  first  places  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  • 
gave  a  vivid  or  brilliant  flash  of  colour  to  please  the 
eye  in  spring  and  summer  for  a  few  weeks,  I  should 
prefer  the  mixed  beds  to  some  extent. 

Passing  along  this  walk  every  morning,  before  the 
family  were  about,  and  during  the  time  the  men  were 
at  breakfast,  I  used  to  linger  and  examine  the  plants 
and  flowers,  and  often  got  too  late  for  school,  but  those 
early  researches  gave  me  a  love  for  gardening,  which  I 
have  since  followed  as  a  profession.  I  also  had  an 
occasional  peep  within  the  walls  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
entering  by  one  of  the  doors  in  the  south  wall.  The 
walk  led  up  to  the  greenhouse,  which  was  rather  of  an 
antique  pattern.  It  was  a  large  octagon  or  hexagon¬ 
shaped  house,  with  a  flat  roof.  The  stage  was  of  the 
same  shape,  rising  up  from  the  floor  to  a  large  cage  in 
which  turtle  doves  were  kept.  In  the  angles  of  each 
section  of  the  stage. some  particular  sort  of  plants 
were  placed,  such  as  Heaths  in  one,  Pelargoniums  in 
another,  new  Holland  plants  in  a  third,  and  so  on.  The 
rafters  were  one  mass  of  creepers,  also  Fuchsias,  large, 
thick  branches  or  stems,  spurred  in  close  to  the  old  wood 
in  the  autumn,  causing  them  to  grow  stout-jointed  wood 
and  flower  beautifully  under  each  rafter.  There  was 
some  rock-work  at  each  end  made  of  the  fine  polished 
Scotch  pebbles  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  one 
side  was  a  plant  stove  with  a  tan  pit  in  the  centre  and  a 
path  all  round.  A  fine  plant,  in  those  days,  of  Cycas 
revoluta ;  if  still  living  it  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country  ;  the  old  Strelitzia  regina  was  also  a  favourite. 
There  too  were  fine  shelves  of  Stapelias,  with  their 
monkey-looking  flowers  and  disagreeable  odour  ;  shelves 
too  of  Mammillarias  and  Cactuses  and  other  strange 
plants.  On  the  other  side  was  a  vinery  of  the  same 
size  as  the  stove,  then  two  Pine  stoves,  in  one  of  which 
was  the  Cereus  grandiflora  that  I  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  watching  unfold  its  blossoms  at  midnight. 

Eising  right  up  behind  the  gardens  is  the  beautiful 
hill  of  Moncreiffe,  to  which  visitors  to  a  mineral  Spa  in 
the  neighbourhood  used  to  resort.  From  the  top  of 
the  hill  you  can  get  a  view  of  the  Fair  City  of  Perth 
and  the  river  Tay,  where,  at  Kinfauns,  begins  the 
famous  Carse  of  Gowrie,  which  for  twenty  miles  is 
bounded  by  the  river.  Then  on  the  south  side  you  have 
a  view  of  the  Ochil  hills,  the  beautiful  river  Earn 
winding  its  way  in  a  serpentine  form  down  the  lovely 
Strath  past  Dupplin  Castle  and  the  Birks  of  Invermay, 
famed  in  Scottish  song  and  story. — Historicus. 

- —xe*- - 

A  PALM  NURSERY. 

Besides  the  hundred-and-one  other  things  to  be  found 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  at  Putney  Park  Lane, 
Putney,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  a  casual  inspection  of 
the  place  that  Palms  constitute  its  most  important 
feature,  particularly  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 
All  the  biggest  specimens  are  contained  in  a  large 
house,  recently  constructed,  and  which  for  convenience 
sake  we  shall  call  the  Palm-house.  Here  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimen  of  Kentia  Forsteriana — a  tree,  in  fact, 
22  ft.  high,  well  furnished  with  leaves,  and  grown  in  a 
tub,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  order  that  it  may 
be  taken  to  different  places  for  furnishing  or  exhibition. 
Many  other  specimens  of  the  same  Palm  are  12  ft.  in 
height.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  named  K.  F.  robusta, 
which  is  notable  for  the  dwarfness  and  comparative 
stoutness  of  all  parts  of  the  plant.  The  typical  form 
has  very  erect-growing  leaves,  with  broad  pinnae,  and 
grows  more  rapidly  than  K.  Belmoreana,  which  is 
characterised  by  narrower  leaflets  and  widely  arching 
leaves,  while  the  plant  itself  grows  more  slowly,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  adapted  for  furnishing.  Of  these  two 
Palms  there  are  about  50,000  seedlings  of  various 


sizes.  K.  Mooreana  is  notable  for  the  bright  red 
colour  of  its  young  leaves. 

Of  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  Geonoma  gracilis,  two  of 
the  most  graceful  Palms  we  have,  whether  in  a  seedling 
state  or  after  they  have  gained  some  size,  there  are 
many  thousands  in  all  stages  of  development.  Of  the 
former  alone  there  are  8,000,  most  of  them  being,  of 
course,  in  low  lean-to  houses  adjoining  the  Palm-house, 
or  in  another  part  of  the  nursery.  Several  species  of 
Phcenix  are  grown,  but  the  favourites,  judging  from  the 
number  of  specimens,  are  P.  rupicoli,  of  which  there  are 
many  thousand  seedlings,  and  P.  Sanderi,  a  new  species 
from  Madagascar,  of  which  there  are  some  7, 000  seed¬ 
lings  about  two  years  old.  It  develops  its  true 
character  early,  and  is,'  therefore,  a  valuable  kind  for 


Pandanus  javanicus  variegates. 


furnishing  and  also  for  market  work.  The  pinnate 
leaves  are  already  showing  themselves.  The  largest 
specimens  of  both  species  are,  of  course,  in  the  Palm- 
house,  where  there  are  some  handsome  specimens  of  P. 
rupieola.  Cocos  plumosa  is  much  valued  for  its 
enormously  long  plumy  leaves,  of  which  there  are  but 
few  to  a  plant  ;  but  those  reach  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  although  the  trunk  of  the  tree  has  not  yet 
begun  to  develop.  Here,  also,  are  the  largest  specimens 
of  Seaforthia  elegans.  S.  Veitchii  is  notable  for  its 
smooth,  not  scurfy  stems,  and  drooping  leaves,  which 
exhibit  this  character  more  than  any  other  species. 
Cycads  are  represented  by  fine  specimens  of  Cycas 
revoluta,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  some  of  them 
throwing  up  a  fresh  tier  of  leaves.  We  noticed  some 
thriving  young  specimens  of  C.  neocaladonica,  which 
is  very  handsome,  even  in  a  young  state,  when  it 
throws  up  a  number  of  leaves. 

A  house  of  some  size  is  devoted  to  the  accommodation 
of  good-sized  specimens  of  Latania  borbonica,  whose 


great  fan-shaped  spreading  leaves  do  not  associate  so 
well  with  other  Palms  on  account  of  the  space  they 
occupy.  Akin  to  this  is  Chaimerops  Fortunei,  of  which 
we  noticed  a  large  specimen  in  robust  health,  with  a 
decidedly  glaucous  tint  to  its  leaves.  A  handsome 
subject  is  the  Wax  Palm,  Ceroxylon  andicola,  in  a 
large  state,  owing  to  the  snowy  underside  of  its  huge 
leaves  ;  but,  like  the  species  of  Sabal,  it  is  rather 
ungainly  in  a  young  state.  Such  cannot  be  said  of 
Euterpe  edulis  and  Areca  lutescens  ;  the  former  grows 
quickly  and  forms  serviceable  small  specimens  in 
thumb  pots ;  the  latter  is  represented  by  a  great 
quantity  of  useful  stuff,  ranging  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins. 
in  height.  Beautiful  but  slow-growing  Palms  are  the 
species  of  Ehaphis  hailing  from  China  and  Japan, 
including  E.  flabelliformis,  E.  liumilis,  and  another, 
named  E.  Kwanswonsii. 


Dracaenas. 

These  are  greatly  esteemed,  but  a  few  are  decided 
favourites  and  grown  in  quantities  more  than  equalling 
all  the  rest  put  together.  The  most  popular  is  D. 
'Daneli,  allied  to  or  a  form  of  D.  rubra.  Two  houses 
are  filled  with  this  sort  alone,  the  specimens  ranging 
from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  height  or  more,  while  they 
are  furnished  with  deep  green  gracefully  arching  leaves 
to  the  very  pot.  The  younger  foliage  often  exhibits  a 
paler  but  very  cheerful  soft-green  tint,  and  the  un¬ 
folding  ones  are  suffused  with  violet.  The  persistency 
of  the  foliage  is,  however,  the  leading  feature  of  the 
plant,  and  its  strongest  recommendation  for  general 
decorative  purposes.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  better 
coloured  specimens  of  D.  Lindeni  than  those  here, 
especially  the  larger  specimens,  which  are  stood  close 
up  to  the  light  on  the  side  stages  of  the  Palm  house. 
All  the  top  leaves  have  a  broad  bright  yellow  margin, 
which,  coupled  with  the  perfect  condition  of  the  foliage, 
would  constitute  a  beautiful  object  for  either  stove  or 
warm  conservatory.  Mr.  Iceton  has  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  new  variety,  having  numerous  yellow  stripes  scattered 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  margin.  Specially  noteworthy  are  fifty  large 
plants  of  D.  lineata,  ranging  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
height,  well  furnished  with  foliage  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  length,  and  excellent  samples  of  cultivation. 
There  is  considerable  range  in  the  narrowness  or 
breadth  of  the  leaves,  according  to  the  variety  or  even 
to  special  conditions  of  cultivation.  Some  have  a 
distinct  and  deep  glaucous  tint,  being  very  handsome. 

Ornamental-foliaged  Plants. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  should  include  a 
different  class  of  plants  generally  recognised  under  the 
above  heading,  although,  for  the  matter  of  that,  few 
kinds  are  grown  especially  for  their  flowers.  As  many 
as  eight  large  plants  of  the  variegated  Pine  Apple 
flowered  and  fruited  recently,  which  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  subjects.  Allied  to  this  are  Pandanus 
Yeitchii  and  P.  javanicus  variegatus,  for  which  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Fine  specimens  of 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum  are  dotted  about  amongst 
other  subjects,  showing  them  off  to  advantage.  Great 
quantities  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  are  grown, 
of  the  lasting  qualities  of  which  in  a  cut  state  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  The  spines  on  the  strong  radical 
shoots  of  that  planted  out  in  beds  are  very  formidable, 
and  being  deflected,  show  that  the  plant  was  meant  for 
climbing.  Handsome  specimens  of  Eurya  latifolia 
variegata  are  grown  in  another  house,  together  with 
Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata,  ranging  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in 
height.  Ehodea  japonica  variegata  is  also  very  highly 
coloured.  Ophiopogon  jaburan  aurea  variegata  is  also 
perfection,  being  strong,  healthy  and  highly  coloured. 
Amongst  Ferns,  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A.  Farleyense 
are  the  favourites,  the  latter  grown  on  the  shelves  of 
several  houses,  and  beautifully  coloured.  Seedlings  of 
A.  macrophyllum  are  appreciated  in  autumn  for  the 
beautiful  colouration  they  assume  at  that  period. 
Gymnogramma  'Wettenhalliana  and  Nephrolepis  daval- 
lioides  furcans  also  obtain  a  place. 

Flowering  Plants. 

Some  houses  are  devoted  to  Liliums,  including  L. 
longiflorum,  about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  L.  1.  Harrisi ; 
about  7,000  of  the  latter  were  grown,  but  all  have 
done  flowering  or  have  been  sold.  A  houseful  of  L. 
speciosum  rubrum  and  L.  s.  album,  better  known 
perhaps  under  the  name  of  L.  lancifolium,  will  be  a 
fine  sight  shortly.  Poinsettias  in  various  stages  are 
also  extensively  grown.  Large  plants  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda  are  grown  in  several  houses,  but  the  roof  of 
one,  about  108  ft.  in  length,  with  a  width  of  18  ft., 
is  solely  given  up  to  four  large  plants  which  have  not 
only  covered  the  roof-glass,  but  are  trained  down  the 
back.  They  have  been  exceedingly  floriferous,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  shoots  trained  on  the  shaded 
back  wall,  the  bloom  is  mostly  over  for  a  time. 
Latanias  are  grown  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
Stephanotis. 

Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  great  quantities, 
plunged  in  pots,  and  also  planted  out.  Of  Elaine 
alone  there  are  5,000  plants  in  pots,  and  3,000  of 
Princess  Teck.  The  handsome  crimson-flowered 
Cullingfordii  is  also  a  great  favourite,  as  is  the  white- 
flowered  Mrs.  George  Bundle.  Owen’s  Golden  Gem, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Source  d’Or  are  now  in  very 
vigorous  health,  and  mostly  grown  with  three  or  four 
stems.  The  most  advanced  is  Ethel,  the  crown  buds 
of  which  in  many  cases  are  now  of  considerable  size. 
The  great  object  here  is  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  plants 
in  very  early  or  very  late  so  as  to  avoid  the  glut  in  the 
market  during  the  general  season  of  flowering. 
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GardeningNotes  from  Ireland. 


Newstead. 

Newstead,  near  Black  Bock,  co.  Dublin,  is  the 
residence  of  L.  G.  Watson,  Esq.,  and  has  long  been 
famous  at  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  for  the  excellence  and  variety  of 
its  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Few  of  the  plants 
grown  in  this  place  ever  attain  the  size  which  is 
generally  associated  with  what  used  to  be  known  as 
“specimen  plants,”  the  accommodation,  as  well  as 
what  I  consider  a  properly  cultivated  taste  for  robust 
dwarf-growing  plants,  forbidding  the  growth  of  large 
specimens  ;  and  therefore  many  good  plants,  when 
they  outgrow  their  space,  have  to  be  discarded,  younger 
ones  of  course  being  grown  on  to  take  their  places. 
Judging  from  late  experience,  it  would  appear  that 
either  taste  or  necessity  is  driving  us  to  regard  the 
exhibition,  at  our  horticultural  shows  in  Ireland,  of 
medium  well-grown  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  as 
the  right  thing  to  do.  However,  to  whatever  the 
cause  may  be  attributable,  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  for  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
require  a  great  deal  of  manipulation  to  keep  a  large 
plant  in  a  presentable  state  for  exhibition,  few 
gardeners  will  deny  that  it  is  In  the  cultivation  of 
medium-sized  plants  for  show  purposes,  that  the 
sterling  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  grower  is  brought 
out.  For  the  growth  of  plants  of  this  description, 
both  for  flowers  and  foliage,  Mr.  Flynn,  the  gardener, 
has  in  a  long  range  of  years  succeeded  in  placing  him¬ 
self  in  the  foremost  rank  of  plant  growers  in  Ireland, 
and  his  reputation  in  that  respect  has  been  well  earned 
and  highly  deserved  indeed.  The  first  house  I  entered 
contained  a  miscellaneous 

Collection  of  Stove  Plants, 

Which  included  variegated-foliaged,  and  a  few  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  Orchids  and  Ferns.  Among  the  coloured- 
foliaged  plants  were  some  beautifully  marked  and 
well-grown  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Dracrenas,  &c.  There 
were  some  seedling  plants  of  the  latter,  the  result  of 
careful  crossing,  and  from  which  Mr.  Flynn  expects 
some  line  varieties,  the  young  plants  already  giving 
good  promise  of  some  interesting  and  unusual  markings. 
In  this  collection  was  a. very  good  plant  of  Draciena 
Goldieana  ;  its  cordate-ovate  leaves,  although  some¬ 
what  irregularly  marked,  makes  it  a  very  conspicuous 
object  among  other  plants,  and  it  is  probably  the 
finest  of  all  the  Dracaenas.  There  were  various  forms 
of  Crotons,  one  very  good  one  being  Baron  Rothschild. 

Ferns  and  Orchids. 

These  included  many  of  the  best  exhibition  kinds, 
such  as  Nephrolepis,  Davallias,  kc.  Among  the  latter 
there  were  two  handsome  plants  of  D.  Fijiensis  and 
D.  plumosa.  The  most  remarkable  plant  to  be  seen 
here  is  a  grand  specimen  of  Todea  superba,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  plant  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  It 
is  growing  in  a  large  pan,  and,  together  with  some 
other  smaller-growing  Ferns,  occupies  a  small  house  to 
itself.  This  plant  has  produced  twenty-five  fronds  this 
year,  is  fully  6  ft.  across,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  robust  and  healthy.  Of 

Orchids, 

Only  a  few  choice  and  useful  sorts  are  kept,  such  as 
Coclogyne  cristata  (in  large  pans),  Dendrobiums, 
Cattleyas,  &c.  There  were  two  fine  specimens  of 
Yanda  suavis  and  Y.  tricolor,  the  latter  being  very 
remarkable  for  its  vigorous  growth. 

Achimenes. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  meet  with  so  fine  a  lot  of 
these  plants  as  Mr.  Flynn  had  in  flower.  They  were 
rather  on  the  wane  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  they 
carried  sufficient  bloom  and  showed  enough  freshness 
to  indicate  what  they  looked  like  a  few  weeks  ago. 
These  plants  were  intended  for  exhibition,  but  they 
came  in  too  late. 

A  GCOD  DlSA  GRANDIFLORA. 

I  thoeght  a  plant  of  this  exhibited  lately  at  the  Bray 
Rose  Show  by  Mr.  D'Olier,  from  near  Bray,  was  the 
best  I  had  ever  seen,  and  certainly  the  finest  I  was 
likely  to  see  for  some  time,  a  good  many  of  them 
having  come  under  my  notice  recently.  'Well,  this 
plant  of  Mr.  Watson’s  is  an  equally  fine  one,  carrying 
as  it  does  nineteen  to  twenty  flower-stems.  As  cool 
treatment  suits  this  Orchid  best,  it  is  strange  we  do  not 
see  more  of  it  ;  but  no  doubt  many  people  are  deterred 
from  having  this  plant,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
formerly  experienced  in  growing  it. 


A  New  Pitcher  Plant. 

There  is  a  new  variety  of  Nepenthes  to  be  seen  here, 
and  which  it  is  said  was  raised  in  England  ;  but  it  is, 

I  believe,  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  trade,  nor  has  it  up 
to  the  present  time  received  a  name.  To  the  eye  of 
the  ordinary  observer  it  is  noticeable  for  two  things  : 
it  is  of  very  sturdy  habit,  and  its  pitchers  are  larger 
than  any  usually  to  be  met  with,  and  they  are  also 
produced  freely.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
admirers  of  these  plants  will  find  in  this  new  one  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  their  collection. 

The  Bedding. 

This,  as  well  as  the  other  horticultural  departments, 
is  somewhat  limited  in  extent,  but  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  season  is  not  at  all  at  its  best. 
"White  edging  is  chiefly  done  here  with  a  variegated 
Scrophularia  vulgare,  and  well  it  looks  when  kept  in 
the  place  it  was  intended  for.  For  a  dark  edging  there 
is  a  plant  used  which  is  new  to  me  ;  it  is  called 
“  Dracaena  Beet,”  and  is,  I  think,  the  finest  and  best 
coloured  of  any  of  the  Beets  hitherto  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  As  compared  with  the  others  it  is  devoid  of 
coarseness,  and  only  requires  sowing  at  the  proper 
time  to  keep  it  from  starting  to  seed  ;  it  should  not, 
therefore,  be  sown  before  the  middle  or  end  of  April. 

General  Observations. 

A  stranger  seeing  the  plants  from  this  place  staged 
at  an  exhibition  could  imagine  they  came  from  a  place 
of  only  suburban  dimensions,  and  such  is  the  fact,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  many,  no  doubt,  have  associated  the 
Newstead  horticultural  successes  with  a  place  of  much 
greater  extent.  Under  such  circumstances  to  win 
honours  is  highly  creditable  to  the  gardener,  Mr.  Flynn, 
as  well  as  being  very  satisfactory  to  his  employer. 

Shrubs  :  Rhus  Cotinus. 

I  lately  met  with  a  plant  of  Rhus  Cotinus,  or  Yenetian 
Sumach,  in  full  flower.  I  notice  it  now,  as  I  believe 
the  plant  is  seldom  met  with,  and  therefore  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  it  in  bloom  is  not  often  afforded.  Its 
appearance  at  this  stage  is  very  remarkable,  the  flowers 
being  so  abundant  that  not  a  leaf  is  visible.  The  shrub 
I  am  alluding  to  stood  about  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high,  and  at 
a  distance  looked  like  an  enormous  feather,  with  a 
tinge  of  pink  colour  running  all  through  it.  It  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a 
dye-wood,  producing  what  is  known  in  commerce  as 
“young  fustic.”  I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  used  so 
still,  but  it  is  well  worth  growing  in  a  shrubbery. 

Copper  Hazels  and  Aucubas. 

For  an  attractive  piece  of  colouring,  the  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  two  shrubs  is  very  effective.  If  rising 
ground  is  selected  to  plant  on,  the  effect  will  be  still 
greater,  and  they  should  be  always  kept  well  in  front, 
and  never  allowed  to  overgrow  the  Aucubas.  In  like 
manner  young  Copper  Beeches  can  be  used  through 
Golden  Elders,  variegated  forms  of  Euonymus,  and 
Escallonia  rubra.  In  some  cases  many  of  the  highly- 
coloured  Japanese  Maples  can  be  substituted  for  Copper 
Beech.  All  this  is  done  with  very  good  taste  in  the 
St.  Stephen’s  Green  grounds,  and  although  one  can  see 
that  the  accommodation  for  wintering  summer  beddin» 
plants  is  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  place, 
still  it  is  looking  very  well  indeed. 

Carpet  Bedding  at  St.  Stephen's  Green. 
This  is  also  very  well  done  here.  One  design  was  well 
worked  out  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  Grass,  and  which 
was  sunk  2  fr.  below  the  surrounding  level.  The  whole 
design  was  formed  of  three  beds,  the  two  outer  ones 
being  exact  duplicates  of  each  other.  What  I  shall 
say,  therefore,  of  one  of  these  latter  may  be  taken  as 
referring  to  both.  I  shall  first  attempt  a  description  of 
the  centre  bed,  but  which  I  feel  must  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  impression  that  would  be  left  on  the  mind 
by  a  glance  from  the  eye.  The  design  of  this  centre 
bed  is  a  series  of  links  or  egg-shaped  circles  in  the 
centre,  around  which  is  drawn  a  bold  and  well-defined 
circle  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  and  from  this  circle 
or  line  is  started  to  the  outer  encircling  line  a  regular 
series  of  star  rays,  the  outer  lines  of  the  rays  enclosing 
within  them  other  lines  of  rays.  The  centre  plant  of 
this  bed  is  a  Canna,  around  which  is  a  centre  piece  of 
green  Sedum,  and  to  this  is  attached  as  it  were  a  series 
of  links  before  alluded  to.  Each  of  the  links  have 

a  band  4  ins.  wide  of  Alternanthera  for  the 
outer  line,  the  centre  being  filled  in  with  Cerastium 
Biebersteinii,  and  the  small  spaces  left  between  the 
links  planted  with  green  Sedum,  the  whole  enclosed 
with  a  circular  line  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  From 
this  circle  is  started  the  double  line  of  star  rays,  the 
outer  lines  of  the  inner  rays— as  in  the  case  of  the  links 
—being  done  with  bands  of  Alternanthera,  and  the 


centres  filled  with  Cerastium,  while  the  outer  lines  of 
the  larger  rays  are  worked  with  green  Sedum.  By 
running  a  line  of  Alternanthera  aurea  in  between  the 
green  Sedum  and  the  bronze  Alternanthera,  a  very 
pleasing  blend  of  colour  is  effected,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  is  still  further  enhanced  by  planting  small 
circles  of  Echeveria  Peacockii  in  the  spaces  at  the 
points  where  the  star  rays  are  started  from  the  centre 
line  of  Echeveria.  As  will  be  seen,  very  few  species  or 
varieties  of  plants  are  used  in  this  bed,  yet  the  colouring 
is  good,  and  all  is  brought  out  with  pleasing  dis¬ 
tinctness.  Occupying  a  position  on  each  side  of  this 
star  bed  were  two  large  circular  beds,  both  being 
designed  alike.  This  is  simple  enough,  and  yet  its 
effect  is  very  good.  Four  large  figures  of  the  letter  S 
facing  each  other  divided  the  whole  bed  into  spaces 
representing  a  large  bell.  The  S  figures  are  planted 
with  broad  belts  of  bronze  Alternanthera,  the  remainder 
of  the  bed  being  filled  in  with  green  Sedum,  the  bell 
figures  having  small  circles  of  Golden  Feather  let  into 
the  green,  so  that  the  bed  had  the  appearance  of  a 
carpet  with  a  green  ground,  having  the  bronze  figures 
and  yellow  rings  worked  into  it.  The  whole  design, 
including  the  centre  and  end  beds,  is  effectively  done. 

A  Mixed  Flower  Border. 

I  wonder  whether  it  ever  occurs  to  people  who  require 
plenty  of  flowers  in  variety,  to  try  a  border  of  mixed 
hardy  herbaceous  and  summer-flowering  plants  ?  The 
flowers  to  be  had  on  such  a  border  at  the  present  time, 
if  the  size  of  the  border  be  in  any  way  commensurate 
with  the  demand,  is  simply  enormous.  I  saw  one  such 
lately,  and  I  was  surprised  at  all  the  good  things  to  be 
had  just  now.  In  the  background  were  lines  of  single 
Dahlias,  of  which  enough  is  had  for  cutting,  and 
plenty  remaining  as  well  for  outdoor  decoration. 
Then  there  were  lines  of  numerous  varieties  of  Pinks, 
all  bending  down  with  their  wealth  of  blooms,  and 
interspersed  with  numerous  other  herbaceous-flowering 
plants,  which  I  need  not  particularise  here.  The  front 
portion  of  the  border  was  devoted  to  groups  of  various 
kinds  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  each  being  planted 
distinct,  some  having  Gladiolus  dotted  among  them. 
Equal-sized  clumps  of  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Gladiolus, 
and  other  plants  were  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
border,  and  the  profusion  of  bloom  all  over  the  whole 
was  something  admirable,  without  taking  into  account 
its  value  for  indoor  decoration.  If  work  like  this  were 
taken  in  hand  and  judiciously  worked  out,  there  is  no 
season  of  the  year  when  flowers,  more  or  less,  could 
not  be  had. —  W.  D. 

- - - 

FLOWERING  STOVE  PLANTS.— I. 

The  cultivation  of  a  collection  of  stove  plants  requires 
a  great  amount  of  skill  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
more  especially  the  flowering  section  of  the  different 
species  that  come  under  this  heading.  Stove  plants, 
whether  flowering  or  ornamental-foliaged,  are  always 
so  very  attractive  to  the  majority  of  people  visiting  any 
of  our  public  gardens,  or  any  of  the  principal  shows 
that  are  held  during  the  summer  months,  that  a  few 
notes  on  some  of  the  flowering  kinds  at  the  present 
time  may  not  appear  out  of  place.  There  are  many 
good  plants  that  are  rarely  seen  at  exhibitions,  from  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  make  good  specimens  of  them¬ 
selves  generally,  or  else  they  require  to  be  planted  out 
in  a  border  with  plenty  of  head  room,  before  they  can 
develop  their  flowers  property.  It  is  from  this  cause 
that  many  fine  flowering  subjects  are  excluded  from 
the  exhibition  table,  and  consequently  we  see  exhibited 
a  repetition  of  the  same  plants  season  after  season.  It 
is  only  by  visiting  good  plant-growing  establishments 
and  large  public  gardens  from  time  to  time  that  a 
glimpse  of  some  good  flowering  subjects  are  obtained, 
for  in  nearly  every  collection  there  will  be  found  some 
specialty  particularly  grown  and  brought  to  perfection 
independent  of  the  general  collection  that  surrounds  it. 

The  maintenance  of  a  good  growing  temperature, 
with  an  eye  to  the  extermination  of  all  insect  pests  as 
far  as  possible,  are  the  principles  that  will  generally 
lead  to  success  in  the  growth  of  flowering  stove  plants, 
provided  the  necessary  soil  is  used  in  which  either  to 
pot  or  plant  out  the  object  of  cultivation. 

If  we  take  the  climbing  and  twining  section  first, 
and  examine  their  merits,  we  shall  find  some  very 
beautiful,  chaste  and  curious  flowers,  and  amongst  the 
latter  the 

Aristolochias 

Will  claim  a  place.  They  are  admirable  plants  for 
training  against  a  pillar  or  rafter  in  a  large  stove,  and 
their  handsome  foliage  and  free-blooming  qualities 
should  give  them  a  place  -in  all  large  establishments- 
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The  peculiar  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are  beautifully 
netted  and  veined,  gives  them  an  appearance  somewhat 
resembling  Pitcher  plants.  Possibly  the  cause  of  their 
not  being  so  extensively  cultivated  may  arise  from  the 
peculiar  odour  that  the  flowers  in  most  of  the  species 
yield,  and  which  cannot  be  described  as  at  all  pleasant. 
They  root  freely  from  cuttings  made  from  the  stem 
being  divided  into  lengths  and  plunged  in  a  good 
bottom-heat,  and  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat  in  the  form  of  a  rough  compost.  In  the  spring 
months  they  should  be  pruned  back  sharp,  to  keep 
them  within  reasonable  bounds,  or  else  they  would 
soon  take  up  more  space  than  what  is  allotted  to  them. 

Bignonias. 

Although  all  the  members  of  this  genus  may  not 
require  stove  treatment,  still  the  majority  like  the 
genial  warmth  of  such  a  structure  until  they  are  well 
established  plants,  when  they  may  be  cultivated  in 
a  warm  conservatory  or  greenhouse  to  perfection, 
generally  flourishing  best  when  planted  out  in  borders 
or  large  tubs,  where  their  roots  can  have  free  scope. 
They  like  plenty  of  head  room,  and  consequently  do 
better  when  trained  to  a  pillar  or  roof,  where  their 
shoots  can  ramble  at  their  own  free  will.  These  plants 
are  rarely  seen,  but  when  doing  well  they  may  e 
described  as  regal.  The  flowers  of  B.  Cherere  are 
generally  produced  in  abundance,  and  being  a  beautiful 
orange-scarlet,  are  very  attractive.  B.  Chamberlaynii 
produces  fine  cymes  of  yellow  flowers,  that  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  should  be  grown  in  all 
collections  of  plants  where  room  can  be  found  for  it. 
They  generally  require  hard  pruning  back  in  the  early 
spring,  when  they  will  make  a  fresh  supply  of  new 
shoots,  yielding  masses  of  their  large  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  in  abundance,  when  planted  out  and  in  good 
health.  —  W.  G. 

- - 

WASPS  AND  BEES. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  experience  of  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers  generally  throughout  the  country  this 
season,  there  seems  an  entire  absence  of  wasps  in  the 
suburban  gardens  of  London.  The  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  season  will,  no  doubt,  be  held  responsible 
for  this  state  of  matters,  especially  considering  that 
queen  wasps  were  plentiful  enough  as  usual  in  spring. 
But  surely  there  must  be  something  else  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  wasps  than  rain  and  want  of  sun¬ 
shine,  seeing  that  in  some  districts,  even  in  tolerably 
wet  seasons,  a  great  amount  of  destruction  has  been 
done  to  various  outdoor  fruit  crops,  such  as  Plums, 
Gooseberries  and  Pears,  particularly  the  two  former. 
The  wasps  are  even  assisted  in  their  depredatory 
work  in  wet  seasons  by  the  splitting  of  the  fruit, 
although  in  the  absence  of  such  assistance  they  are 
able  to  pierce  the  skin  and  so  help  themselves.  The 
continued  and  heavy  rains  that  occurred  during  the 
month  of  July  have  caused  a  considerable  amount  of 
splitting  amongst  Gooseberries,  which  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  liable  to  this  evil,  yet  we  hear  no  complaint 
with  regard  to  the  splitting  of  Grapes,  even  in  the 
case  of  those  that  are  proverbially  liable  to  it  in 
ordinary  seasons. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  sunless  condition  of 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  the  wetness  of  the 
latter  part,  insects  of  various  kinds  have  been  unusually 
plentiful  and  exceedingly  destructive,  not  only  to  the 
fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  but  also  to  forest  or  timber 
trees,  particularly  in  the  eastern  counties  and  to  the 
north  of  London,  where  complaints  have  been  rife  and 
discussions  on  the  cause  have  at  times  been  the  common 
topics  amongst  horticulturists  generally.  Ravages  to 
Apple  trees  especially  have  been  unusually  common 
even  in  the  western  suburbs  while  the  trees  were 
foliating  and  immediately  afterwards.  Since  the  larva 
of  the  depredators,  however,  have  changed  to  the 
chrysalis,  or,  mayhap,  to  the  perfect  state,  the  trees 
have  recovered,  or  rather  surmounted  the  injury  at 
first  done  to  them  by  producing  fresh  growth.  This 
applies  also  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls, 
and  which  were  sorely  crippled  with  aphides  during 
their  earlier  stages  of  growth,  and  to  Roses,  as  well  as 
other  garden  plants,  not  even  excepting  such  things  as 
CEnothera  biennis,  which  was  also  badly  attacked  with 
various  insects,  but  has  now  greatly  recovered. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  although  not  so 
easily  answered,  how  it  has  fared  so  badly  with  wasps 
while  other  insects  generally  have  prospered.  Food  is 
as  plentiful  for  wasps  as  for  the  latter.  Neither, 
apparently,  can  it  be  urged  that  the  smoky  atmosphere 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  considering  thatr 
hive  bees  in  the  suburbs,  or  even  in  busy  and  crowded 


localities,  have  prospered  fairly  well.  No  special  raids 
seem  to  have  been  made  upon  them  by  human  agency, 
either  by  nest  collecting  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  done  much  or  any  nest  building 
in  this  neighbourhood  this  season.  May  we  not  infer 
that,  locally  at  least,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  birds 
or  other  of  their  natural  enemies,  and  that  they  have 
been  severely  kept  under  in  this  way  ? 

Speaking  generally,  the  season  has  been  anything 
but  a  propitious  one  for  bees  and  honey  collecting  ;  yet 
there  are  local  instances  where  a  good  honey  harvest 
has  been  stored  away.  This  would  seem  strange  in  a 
thickly  populated  neighbourhood,  especially  when 
coupled  with  a  wet  season,  and  in  no  way  can  the 
source  of  honey  be  accounted  for  than  that  it  has  been 
obtained  from  flowering  trees,  such  as  Maple,  Lime, 
Horse  Chestnut,  and  Sweet  Chestnut,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  minor  importance.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  rich  harvest  has  been  collected  from 
these  alone,  a  natural  succession  of  bloom  having  been 
kept  up  by  the  trees  mentioned  for  a  period  extending 
over  three  months  or  thereabout.  The  Lime  trees, 
which  have  long  been  known  for  the  quantity  of  honey 
that  can  be  obtained  from  them,  have  flowered  excep¬ 
tionally  well  this  year,  and  the  weather  being  cool, 
they  lasted  in  bloom  a  long  time.  The  trees  also  being 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  advantage  was  taken  by  the 
bees  during  the  short  intervals  between  the  heavy 
downpours  of  rain  to  secure  their  precious  spoils  ;  nor 
have  their  labours  been  unattended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  risk,  for  in  some  instances  they  have  sud¬ 
denly  and  without  warning,  as  it  were,  been  caught  out 
by  thunderstorms  and  heavy  showers  of  hail,  which 
bore  them  to  the  ground,  destroying  them  in  great 
numbers  before  they  could  reach  shelter.  Thus  even 
in  populous  London,  and  in  a  season  that  has  been 
anything  but  a  propitious  one  for  these  busy  insect 
toilers,  a  honey  harvest  is  by  no  means  a  myth — at 
least,  where  the  above-mentioned  trees  are  plentiful. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Trees  of  Commerce.* 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  hand-books  that  are  in 
the  course  of  preparation  for  the  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  the  timber  trade  ;  and  it  might  also  prove 
serviceable  to  the  forester  or  those  engaged  in  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  timber.  One  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attached  to  the  production  of  such  a  book  is 
the  labour  entailed  in  finding  the  botanical  or  real 
name  of  many  woods  that  are  known  in  the  trade  by 
certain  popular  names,  which  are,  as  in  many  other 
instances  of  the  kind,  very  misleading  when  one 
desires  to  trace  the  natural  affinities  of  the  trees  pro¬ 
ducing  the  wood  designated  by  such  a  name.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  the  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera) 
might  be  cited,  the  wood  of  which  has  long  been 
known  in  the  trade  under  the  names  of  Poplar, 
Virginian  Poplar,  white  Poplar,  yellow  Poplar,  white- 
wood,  canary-white-wood,  canary-wool,  or  canoe-wood. 
A  more  recent  name  is  bass-wood.  It  has  no  affinities 
with  the  Poplar  at  all,  and  white-wood  and  canary-wood 
refer  to  the  colour  of  the  wood,  which  varies  according 
to  the  soil  and.  other  circumstances.  The  uses  to 
which  it  is  put  are  numerous,  and  we  have  recently 
ascertained  that  it  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  sections  and  bar  frames  for  bee-hives.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  value  of  the  common  white  Birch  to 
the  natives  of  the  highlands  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
those  of  northern  and  Arctic  Continental  countries. 
Its  extreme  hardiness  is  denoted  by  the  fact  that  it 
extends  as  far  north  as  vegetation  itself,  and  is  found 
at  much  greater  elevations  even  than  the  Scotch  Fir. 
The  nomenclature,  geography,  history,  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tree  are  all  treated  in  an  exhaustive  yet 
interesting  way,  giving  much  valuable  information  in  a 
small  compass.  It  seems  strange  that  Birch  wood  should 
still  be  used  in  many  Continental  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  smelting  iron.  The  more  important  and 
commoner  only  of  the  trees  extensively  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  are  noticed,  while  valuable  kinds,, 
such  as  mahogany,  teak,  &e.,  that  belong  more  to  the 
finer  branches  of  the  trade,  are  ignored,  chiefly  for  the 
prevention  of  unduly  swelling  the  volume,  and  to- 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  those  having  but  a  moderate 
income.  To  those  who  desire  information  given  in  a 
popular  way  concerning  timber  trees  of  everyday  com¬ 
merce,  and  with  which  their  avocation  continually 
brings  them  in  contact,  we  recommend  the  book  as  one 
thatmay  please,  instruct,  or  profit  the  reader  according 
to  circumstances. 

*  The  Trees  of  Commerce.  By  W.  Stevenson.  London  : 
William  Rider  &  Son,  Timber  Trades'  Journal  Office,  14,  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Close,  E.C. 


OTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

- - 

Scottish  Arboricultural  Society :  Pre¬ 
sentation  to  Dr.  Cleghorn. — On  Tuesday  last, 
the  thirty-fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  was  held  in  the  class¬ 
room,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dunn,  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  in  the 
chair.  After  the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine 
business,  Mr.  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  Morton  Hall,  submitted 
the  report  of  the  judges  on  the  competitive  essays,  the 
following  being  the  awards  “Report  on  the  Giant 
Thuja,”  bronze  medal,  A.  D.  "Webster,  Hollydale, 
Holwood  Park,  Kent ;  “  Report  on  the  Old  and  Remark¬ 
able  Trees  of  Holwood,”  silver  medal,  A.  D.  Webster  ; 
“On  the  Comparative  Value  of  Exotic  Coniferee  as 
Ornamental  or  Timber  Trees  in  Britain,”  No.  2  silver 
medal,  A.  D.  Webster;  “Landscape  and  Economic 
Planting,”  bronze  medal,  Charles  S.  France,  Ash 
Cottage,  Bridge  of  Dee,  Aberdeen;  “Botany  of 
Hampshire,”  bronze  medal,  John  Smith,  surveyor, 
Romsey,  Hampshire  ;  “Old  and  Remarkable  Trees, 
with  Photo  Album,”  No.  1  silver  medal,  James  Barrie, 
forester,  Stevenstone,  Torrington,  Devon  ;  “  Plans  and 
Specifications  for  the  Erection  of  Foresters’  Cottages,” 
No.  2  silver  medal,  R.  B.  Keay,  forester,  Redcastle, 
Ross-shire ;  “On  the  Comparative  Value  of  Exotic 
Coniferee  as  Ornamental  or  Timber  Trees  in  Britain,” 
No.  1  silver  medal,  Thomas  Wilkie,  Tyninghame, 
Prestonkirk  ;  “  Report  on  the  Advantages  of  Forming 
Belts  of  Plantations  on  Hill  Pasture-lands,”  bronze 
medal,  Thomas  Wilkie  ;  “Report  on  the  Rearing  of 
Underwood  for  Game  Coverts  in  High  Forests,”  bronze 
medal,  Thomas  Wilkie;  “The  Best  Approved  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Dried  Specimens  of  Leaves  of  Hardy  Trees,” 
George  Dodds,  Wentworth,  Rotherham. 

The  members  subsequently  visited  the  arboretum 
and  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Peter  S. 
Robertson  &  Co.  In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner 
was  held  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Professor  Bayley 
Balfour  presiding.  During  the  after-dinner  proceed¬ 
ings,  Dr.  Hugh  Cleghorn,  of  Stravithie,  was  presented 
with  his  portrait,  which  Sir  William  Muir  said  had 
been  subscribed  for  by  peers,  members  of  Parliament, 
principals  and  professors  of  universities,  generals  and 
colonels  in  the  army,  foresters,  horticulturists  and 
Indian  judges.  The  testimonial  also  comprised  £200, 
which  is  to  be  applied,  with  Dr.  Cleghorn’s  approval, 
to  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  library  of  suitable  books,  to 
be  called  the  “  Hugh  Cleghorn  Forestry  Library,”  and  to 
be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edin¬ 
burgh, 

Vegetable  Notes. — Such  seasons  as  the  present 
teach  us  lessons  which  no  amount  of  scribbling  on 
gardening  lore  can  convey.  We  had  an  excessively 
cold  spring,  with  continuous  easterly  winds,  and  a 
showery  May  which  encouraged  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds  to  an  enormous  extent,  but  was  not  really  in 
favour  of  esculents  generally  in  gardens.  June  was 
one  of  the  coldest  on  record;  few  nights  passed  without 
frost,  and  bedding  plants  at  the  end  of  the  month  were 
worse  in  some  respects  than  at  the  beginning,  but 
many  kinds  of  vegetables  grew  but  little  and  became 
stunted.  We  know  something  of  the  difficulties  of 
that  enthusiastic  class  of  amateurs,  who  excel  in 
the  production  of  fine  vegetables,  but  have  almost  been 
baffled  during  the  past  summer  months.  Peas  have 
filled  badly,  but  have  grown  vigorously,  and  have  (by 
us)  had  to  be  severely  topped.  The  excessive  cold 
winds  and  rains  and  absence  of  sun  in  July  have  shown 
us,  in  many  cases,  nothing  but  leaves.  Strawberries 
have  been  an  excellent  crop,  but  have  rotted  to  a  great 
extent  before  they  became  ripe,  and  slugs  have  had  a 
fine  time  of  it.  Raspberries  and  other  small  fruits  (our 
crops  are  enormous  of  these)  are  very  late,  but  with 
fine  weather  would  yet  do  well.  What  we  are  driving 
at,  however,  is  to  make  sure  at  this  season  of  getting  a 
good  supply  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Curled  Kale 
and  Savoys  sown,  to  be  pricked  out  to  stand  the  winter 
in  sheltered  quarters.  The  difficulty  in  raising  these 
has  almost  been  unparalleled  during  the  past  season. 
The  industrious  northern  cottagers  teach  us  a  lesson  by 
the  preparation  they  make  with  hardy  crops,  and  the 
demand  for  the  plants,  as  indicated  last  spring,  was 
unusually  great.  Our  Brussels  Sprouts  will  not  be 
ready  for  use  till  October  this  year.  In  former  seasons 
the  autumn  -  raised  plants  have  come  in  during 
September,  and  the  spring  sowings  kept  up  supplies  till 
May.  Cauliflower  sown  early  in  August  will  be  strong 
for  standing  through  the  winter  under  glass  protection. 
—  Caledonian. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


The  Florists’  Laced  Finks. 

The  florists’  laced  Pinks  are  most  undeservedly  and 
ungratefully  neglected  at  the  present  time.  My  dear 
old  friend,  the  late  Samuel  Cooper,  of  Timperley,  a 
thorough  good  man  and  a  most  ardent  florist,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  was,  unlike  most  florists  and  poets 
of  his  time,  a  very  successful  man  in  business.  Up 
to  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  used  to  recount  with  great 
glee  how  he  spent  in  Pinks  the  first  entire  sovereign 
that  he  ever  possessed,  walking  nearly  forty  miles 
one  fine  Sunday,  over  fifty  years  ago,  to  look  over  a 
celebrated  grower’s  collection,  and  investing  the  said 
coin  in  these  deliciously  sweet  and  fascinating  flowers. 
He  always  said  that  no  day  in  his  life — a  long,  active 
and  useful  one — gave  him  more  pleasure  to  look  back 
upon  than  this,  which  was  to  the  end  oi  his  life  a  big 
red-letter  day. 

Standing  beside  a  large  well-bloomed  bed  of  choice 
Pinks,  now  in  their  fullest  beauty,  in  my  own  garden, 
I  cannot  but  think  of  my  good  old  friend,  and  admire 
his  warm-hearted  enthusiasm  as  a  young  florist  when 
he  laid  out  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  Pinks.  At 
that  time,  a  palmy  one  for  the  flower,  the  Pink  was, 
par  excellence,  the  florists’  summer  or  July  flower. 
Exhibitions  for  Pinks  were  common  over  the  northern 
counties,  both  in  great  centres  of  industry  and  in  very 
small  villages  and  towns.  The  Ranunculus  ranked 
next  in  estimation,  and  the  Rose  was  creeping  up 
slowly  and  contesting  with  the  Pansy  for  the  honour  of 
third  place. 

From  about  1848  to  1855,  at  the  great  July  shows 
at  Rochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Bury,  Bolton,  and  other 
places,  the  money  given  in  prizes  would  be  in  about 
the  following  proportions  Four- tenths  for  Pinks, 
three-tenths  for  Ranunculi,  two-tenths  for  Roses,  and 
one-tenth  for  Pansies.  Since  then  full  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  glorious  development  of  the  Rose,  and  it 
may  be  just  that  the  then  last  should  be  now  first, 
but  hardly  just  that  the  then  first  and  second — the 
Pink  and  Persian  Ranunculus  (that  perfect  model  of  a 
double  flower) — should  be  entirely  ignored  and  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

These  remarks  have  been  forced  from  me  by  the 
circumstance  that,  already  possessing  a  fine  collection 
of  the  best  Pinks  grown,  I  procured  last  spring,  from 
a  well-known  firm  of  nurserymen,  a  dozen  of  their  best 
laced  florists’  Pinks,  expressly  stating  that  they  must 
be  finely  laced,  or  they  would  be  of  no  use.  These, 
on  trial,  I  find  to  be  simply  rubbish,  with  no  redeem¬ 
ing  quality  about  any  one  of  them.  The  best  of  them 
would  not  have  been  allowed  a  chance  of  blooming 
twice  in  any  Lancashire  cottage-garden  fifty  years  ago. 

I  make  not  the  least  imputation  on  the  firm  from 
whom  they  came,  they  are  too  honourable  and  well 
known  to  attempt  guile  or  deceit,  but  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  good 
laced  Pinks  now  in  existence,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
if  the  public  buy  and  grow  these  wretched  imposters — 
these  thin  electro-plated  Brummagems  for  real  silver, 
the  Pink  lies  low  in  the  flower-growers’  estimation. 

The  varieties  grown  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  are,  I 
fear,  mostly  extinct ;  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be 
lingering  here  and  there  in  old-fashioned  gardens,  but 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  many  of  the  under-named 
beautiful  old  varieties  will  ever  be  seen  on  the  ex¬ 
hibition  table  again.  Among  the  purple-laced  section 
the  best  kinds  were,  Jones  s  Huntsman  (a  variety 
which  generally  took  the  first  prize),  Faulkner’s  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  Taylor’s  Mango,  Wild’s  Albion, 
Whittaker’s  Two  to  One,  Bradshaw’s  Greensides,  Bow’s 
Suwarrow,  and  Black-eyed  Susan.  The  best  red-laced 
sorts  were  Lee’s  Jcseph  Sturge  (generally  took  first 
prize),  Etchell’s  Susanna,  Cook’s  Joseph  Hume, 
Tricket’s  Adam  Smith,  Cant’s  Criterion,  Brundrett’s  Sir 
William,  Hill's  Favourite,  and  Little  Wonder.  The 
best  black  and  whites  were  Kay’s  Mary,  Gregson’s 
Lady  Bold  Haughton,  Beauty  of  Home,  Fairbrother’s 
Beauty  of  Blackburn,  Virgin  Queen,  Baker’s  Overall, 
and  Snowball. 

We  were  then  content  with  small  flowers,  but  quality 
was  essential.  The  Pinks  grown  in  the  south  were 
larger,  yet  not  so  refined.  Notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  old  varieties,  there  are  now 
many  flood  Pinks  in  cultivation.  I  have,  at  the  present 
time,  in  bloom  on  my  bed  the  following  first-rate 
Varieties 

Red-laced.  Mrs.  Thurstan,  Mrs.  Dark,  a  charming 
Variety,  which  should  be  largely  grown,  being  deliciously 
Clove-scented,  large,  free  flowering  and  excellent ; 


Brown’s  Double  Red,  Harry  Hooper,  Emily,  and 
Bertram. 

Purple-laced.  — John  Hodgkinson,  Tom  Sayers, 
Florence,  Frank  Simonite,  and  Boiard. 

Each  and  all  of  these  I  can  strongly  recommend  to 
be  grown  ;  and  after  blooming  them,  if  the  grower  can 
tolerate  the  rubbish  referred  to  he  is  no  florist.  To 
the  thirteen  varieties  above  named,  if  they  can  be 
obtained,  add  from  the  old  list  Huntsman,  Mango, 
Greensides,  Joseph  Sturge,  Mary,  and  Lady  Bold 
Haughton,  and  he  will  have  a  collection  to  be  envied, 
and  one  that  will  provide  for  him  a  perennial  pleasure. — 
Samuel  Barlow,  StaJcehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester. 
[Mr.  Barlow  kindly  sent  us  a  box  of  blooms  of  the 
thirteen  varieties  which  he  names,  and  which  more 
than  deserve  the  words  of  praise  he  bestows  upon  them. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  are  not 
more  often  shown  at  exhibitions  the  difference  between 
the  recognised  florists’  varieties  and  the  rubbish  too 
often  sold. — Ed.] 

New  Violas. 

From  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  we  have 
received  some  lovely  bunches  of  new  Violas,  raised  by 
that  noted  grower,  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Daldowie,  and  which 
will  be  sent  out  next  spring.  The  colours  in  them¬ 
selves  are  exquisite,  and  they  are  blended  in  such  a 
way  as  no  artist’s  brush  can  imitate.  Improvement 
continues  to  be  made  in  the  regular  and  rounded  out¬ 
line  of  the  flower,  which,  ffom  the  florists’  point  of 
view,  is  perfection — the  goal  towards  which  they 
desire  to  move  with  all  flowers  that  they  take  in  hand. 
Queen  of  Scots,  an  improvement  on  Countess  of 
Kintore,  is  violet  shaded  with  purple  in  the  centre, 
and  fading  insensibly  into  a  broad  white  border  to  each 
petal.  An  improvement  on  Duchess  of  Albany,  named 
Hugh  Ainslie,  is  several  shades  darker  than  the  last, 
with  a  pale  but  seldom  or  never  white  margin.  Sun¬ 
rise  exhibits  a  new  and  desirable  shade,  consisting  of 
an  indescribable  blending  of  violet,  purple  and  red, 
while  the  orange-yellow  eye  in  the  centre  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  whole  flower.  In  the  way  of  Mearns  is 
Lady  Gertrude,  but  the  centre  is  so  intensified  as  to  be 
almost  black,  and  the  upper  petals  are  white  faintly 
suffused  with  lilac.  Gipsy  Queen  is  not  so  rounded  in 
outline  as  the  others,  but  it  is  really  a  charming  flower, 
of  the  palest  lavender,  and  irregularly  flaked  with  sky- 
blue  and  lilac.  It  is  deliciously  fragrant,  though,  like 
all  other  Violas,  not  powerful.  Lucy  Ashton,  recently 
certificated,  is  white  shaded  with  the  faintest  blue, 
with  radiating  blue  lines  from  the  base,  and  a  broad 
rosy  margin.  The  best  of  the  margined  type  is  Crown 
Jewel,  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson,  with  a  finely  crisped 
white  margin. 

■White  Pink,  Mrs.  Sinkins. 

I  AM  afraid  that,  grown  under  any  circumstances,  this 
Pink  has  the  fatal  defect  of  splitting  its  calyx.  I  do 
not  think  that  pot  culture  will  remedy  it.  Many 
Pinks,  unfortunately,  split  the  calyx  when  expanding 
their  blooms,  and  many  Carnations  also.  I  do  not 
grow  Mrs.  Sinkins  in  pots  ;  but  I  have  two  or  three 
seedlings  from  it  of  a  promising  character,  but,  owing 
to  the  wet  weather,  the  present  season’s  bloom  has  not 
proved  a  fair  test. — R.  D. 

Fuchsia,  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

This  is  a  new  white  variety  with  medium-sized,  but 
extremely  pretty  flowers,  having  both  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  tube  of  the  flower  all  coloured  alike,  a 
circumstance  that  is  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence. 
Most  varieties  of  garden  origin  as  well  as  botanical 
species  are  characterised  by  having  the  calyx  and 
corolla  of  the  same  flower  coloured  differently.  The 
plant  is  of  close,  sturdy,  erect  habit,  and  flowers  very 
freely,  even  in  a  small  state.  It  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
B.  S.  'Williams’  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway. 

- -*$<- - 

VEGETABLE  NOTES. 

The  great  contrast  between  the  summer  of  1887  and 
1888  is  most  marked  in  the  vegetable  department  of 
the  garden.  Take  Peas  for  instance  :  in  this  garden, 
varieties  which  last  season  only  grew  3  ft.  high,  are  at 
the  present  time  6  ft.  high,  and  all  the  other  sorts  have 
grown  in  the  same  proportion.  Another  great  draw¬ 
back  is  the  fact  that  the  pods  do  not  fill,  for  although 
the  Peas  look  large,  the  yield  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Potatos  have  grown  much  too  long,  the  haulm  of  many 
kinds  being  5  ft.  in  length,  nor  do  the  tubers  swell  as 
one  could  wish,  and  they  are  far  from  being  dry  when 
cooked.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  disease  has  presented 
itself  for  more  than  ten  days  past,  and  in  so  virulent  a 
form  that  a  large  breadth  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  have 
lost  almost  all  their  leaves.  It  is  feared  by  many  that 
the  effects  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  tubers  shortly  ; 


even  now  the  low  price  tells  its  own  tale.  I  asked  a 
firm  about  taking  these  Hebrons,  and  the  highest  offer 
I  could  get  was  £3  per  ton.  What  a  contrast  with 
last  year,  when  the  same  firm  gave  £8  per  ton  !  VTe  are 
cutting  off  the  haulm  and  planting  green  stuff,  and 
leaving  the  Potatos  in  the  ground  to  see  if  the  price 
will  go  up. 

Celery  appears  to  be  very  much  inclined  to  bolt  to 
seed,  or  at  least  some  kinds.  As  I  want  a  quantity  of 
Celery  in  October — a  thousand  heads — I  planted  four 
sorts,  three  white  varieties  and  Major  Clark’s  Solid  Red, 
They  were  all  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  white  sorts  have  bolted,  while  not  more 
than  two  per  cent,  of  the  Red  have  done  so.  I  shall  be 
very  slow  to  plant  these  white  varieties  early  again. 
"What  is  the  experience  of  your  readers  in  this  matter  ? 
I  have  always  grown  red  before. — Con. 

Veitch’s  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower. 

If  we  can  have  good  heads  of  this  variety  in  less  than 
three  months,  as  “Alpha”  states  in  your  last  issue, 
it  must  eventually  become  exceedingly  popular  for 
early  work,  as  there  is  a  difference  of  thirteen  days 
between  it  and  the  Early  Erfurt.  The  point  I  should 
like  to  know  more  about  is  the  difference  in  climate 
between  the  garden  of  your  correspondent  and  Chiswick. 
Gardeners  are  fully  aware  of  the  usually  high  character 
of  the  novelties  sent  out  by  the  Chelsea  firm  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  were  the  Early  Forcing,  The  Early 
Erfurt,  and  Snowball  to  be  grown  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  by  “Alpha,”  there  would  not  be  the  great 
difference  of  a  fortnight  between  them.  Here,  if  we 
can  cut  the  Erfurt  type  in  four  months  from  the  time 
of  sowing  we  are  more  than  satisfied. — B.  L. ,  Yorkshire. 

Tomato  Drumlanrig. 

This  is  a  new  variety  Mr.  R.  Greenfield  is  growing  this 
season  at  the  Priory  Gardens,  at  Warwick.  It  is  a  large- 
fruited  sort,  plump,  symmetrical,  and  of  perfect  shape  ; 
and  apparently  a  free-bearer  and  setter.  It  runs  close 
upon  the  Perfection  type,  and  it  is  one  that  would  tell 
upon  the  exhibition  table.  Near  it  was  one  labelled 
Sharpe’s  New  Tomato,  an  oval-shaped  fruit  that  closely 
resembles  Chiswick  Red,  and  indeed  looks  like  the 
same  thing.  —  Visitor. 

- - 

HOYA  BELLA. 

The  smaller  species  of  Hoya,  such  as  H.  stenophylla, 
H.  Paxtoni,  and  that  under  notice,  are  very  neat  and 
ornamental  subjects  for  baskets  ;  but  the  latter  two  are 
the  freest  flowering,  and  resemble  each  other  consider¬ 
ably.  H.  bella  has  short,  ovate,  fleshy,  dark  green, 
opposite  leaves  ;  while  those  of  H.  Paxtoni  are  much 
longer,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  and  pale  green.  Both 
are  rather  slow-growing  plants,  and  being  natives  of 
India,  require — or,  at  least,  thrive  best  in— the  warm 
rather  moist  atmosphere  of  a  stove,  although  they  grow 
tolerably  in  a  cooler  and  drier  house.  The  flowers  of 
H.  bella  are  waxy  shining  white,  with  an  elevated, 
five-rayed,  purple  crown  or  centre.  They  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  freely  produced,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  in  umbellate  trusses  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  suitable  subject  for  a  basket,  as  the 
slender  stems  droop  around  the  plant  gracefully.  Good 
results  are  obtained  by  setting  a  piece  of  tree  Fern 
stem  upright  in  the  pot,  and  pegging  the  shoots  to  it 
as  they  grow.  Under  these  circumstances  roots  are 
produced  from  the  shoots  penetrating  the  Fern  stem, 
which  should  therefore  be  kept  moist.  A  succession  of 
bloom  is  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  fresh  trusses  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  developed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  as 
the  young  shoots  grow.  The  old  trusses  should  not  be 
picked  off  unless  desired  for  cut-flower  purposes,  as  they 
occasionally  produce  flowers  a  second  time  from  the 
apex. 

- - 

BRITISH  TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

The  following  report  of  the  judges  in  the  recent 
Tobacco  prize  competition  has  recently  been  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“In  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  various 
specimens  of  British-grown  Tobacco  forwarded  for 
competition,  we  have,  as  far  as  possible,  adhered  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  tobacco  trade  section  of 
the  Chamber,  when  the  prize  was  offered. 

“  Briefly,  their  conditions  required  that  each 
specimen  submitted  for  the  competition  should  consist 
of  a  not  less  quantity  of  tobacco,  grown  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  than  400  lbs.  in  weight.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  each  sample  should  embrace  an  average 
of  the  crop  grown,  and  that  such  particulars  should  be 
given  by  the  growers  as  would  assist  the  judges  in 
making  ‘  a  report  on  the  yet  doubtful  question  as  to 
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the  possibility  of  growing  tobacco  in  Great  Britain, 
such  as  in  quality  relatively  to  price  can  compete  with 
that  of  other  countries.’  In  the  first  instance  it  was 
required  that  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  sent  for  inspection  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
March,  1888,  but  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many 
of  the  growers,  the  time  was  subsequently  extended  to 
the  1st  May.  This  change,  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  receiving  the  tobacco  for  greater  convenience 
at  the  Fenchurch  Street  warehouse  of  the  East  and 
West  India  Dock  Company,  were  the  only  modifications 
of  the  original  conditions. 

“  The  various  entries  of  tobacco,  numbering  eleven 
in  all,  were  duly  inspected  by  the  whole  of  the  judges 
on  the  14th  May,  1888,  at  the  Fenchurch  Street 
warehouse.  It  was  found  that  only  four  exhibitors 
had  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  competition, 
so  far  as  quantity  was  concerned,  but  in  view  of  the 
interest  which  is  being  manifested  in  regard  to  tobacco 
growing  in  the  United  Kingdon,  we  consider  it 
desirable  to  present  a  supplementary  report  on  the 
remainder  of-  the  specimens,  though  not  properly 
coming  within  the  scope  of  our  adjudication. 

“We  place  the  four  ex¬ 
hibits  submitted  to  us  in  the 
following  order  of  merit : — 

1st,  Messrs.  James  Carter  k 
Co.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  L. 

Wigan  ;  3rd,  Sir  Edward 
Birkbeck,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  4th, 

Mr.  John  Graves.  We 
therefore  recommend  to  the 
section  that  the  prize  of 
fifty  guineas  should  be 
awarded  to  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.” 

Particulars  respecting  the 
various  exhibits  and  remarks 
of  the  judges  then  follow, 
the  Report  concluding  with 
these  general  observations:  — 

“Speaking  generally,  not 
one  of  the  four  samples 
eligible  for  the  prize  was 
in  any  respect  valuable  for 
trade  purposes,  or  even  mer¬ 
chantable,  presuming  that 
no  duty  was  chargeable 
upon  the  article.  Still  it  was 
evident  that  well-grown 
tobacco  leaf  can  be  produced 
upon  English  sod,  though, 
of  course,  this  admission 
in  no  way  takes  account  of 
the  cost  of  production. 

‘  ‘  Several  growers  had 
employed  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  seed,  but 
in  every  case  the  type  of 
leaf  produced  was  always 
more  or  less  alike  in  each 
separate  locality,  whatever 
seed  was  sown,  thus  in¬ 
dicating  how  powerful  and 
controlling  an  influence  is 
exerted  by  the  soil  on 
which  the  tobacco  is  raised. 

“None  of  the  samples  submitted  to  us  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  to  compete  with  foreign  growths  of  similar 
grades  in  their  then  state,  and  most  of  them  gave  no 
promise  of  attaining  it  under  any  conditions.  The 
exceptions  to  this  general  statement  were  the  parcels 
sent  by  Sir  Spencer  Maryon  Wilson  and  Mr.  John 
Cairns,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  excessive  moisture 
contained  in  them  might  realise  in  the  trade  something 
like  the  prices  of  inferior  kinds  of  American  tobacco. 

“  The  whole  of  the  exhibits  were  apparently  grown 
last  year,  and  for  the  most  part  were  fresh,  moist,  and 
partly  unripe  when  submitted  to  us.  It  was  evident 
that  the  leaf  had  been  cut  in  most  cases  before  it  had 
fully  ripened,  so  that,  even  with  sufficient  fermentation, 
it  would  not  be  likely  to  materially  improve  either  in 
flavour  or  ‘  burning  ’  qualities.  Even  where  the  crop 
had  matured  before  being  gathered  the  tobacco  was  not 
marketable,  owing  to  the  process  of  fermentation  or 
*  curing  ’  and  ‘  sweating  ’  being  either  incomplete  or 
wholly  unattempted.  This  process  is  necessary  as 
regards  many  varieties,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper 
colour  and  flavour,  as  well  as  to  make  the  tobacco  burn 
well,  and  it  also  deprives  the  leaf  of  many  narcotic 
objections.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
making  tobacco  a  marketable  article.  The  quantity 
grown  by  various  exhibitors  was  not  sufficient  in  most 


cases  to  allow  of  the  process  being  properly  carried  out, 
but  English  growers  will  do  well  in  future  to  pay  more 
attention  to  a  matter  which  foreign  planters  regard  as 
being  of  first  importance. 

“With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  tobacco  growing 
on  a  remunerative  basis  in  England,  we  share  the 
opinion  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
possible,  such  a  crop  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  and 
that  in  most  seasons  it  must  be  an  absolute  failure  and 
heavy  loss. 

“The  climate  of  this  country,  to  begin  with,  is  less 
favourable  than  that  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  and  the 
cost  of  production  will  be  found  far  greater  here  than 
in  the  United  States. 

“  Until  the  curing  of  tobacco  is  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stood  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  finest  leaf  that  can 
be  grown  will  be  absolutely  wasted  and  useless.  In 
fact,  in  curing  tobacco  the  ‘  expert  ’  is  as  essential  to 
the  planter  or  grower  as  the  scientific  brewer  is  to  all 
great  breweries.  Even  supposing  tobacco  could  be  grown 
here  as  cheaply  as  in  America — a  point  regarding  which 
we  have  great  doubt — the  prejudice  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  long  usage  of  the  trade  will  have  to  be  over¬ 


Hoya  BELLA. 

come  before  the  English  product  can  enter  very  largely 
into  successful  competition  or  consumption  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.” 

- ~>X<- - 

NEW  YORK  FLORAL  FASHIONS. 

Orchids  take  the  lead  in  all  choice  ornamentations 
with  flowers.  This  would  not  be  the  case  to  so  great 
an  extent  were  not  the  Rose  supply  so  very  short,  and 
Roses  so  totally  demoralised.  The  hot  spell  in  June 
and  several  showers  following  so  injured  the  varieties 
depended  upon,  that  there  are  really  no  choice  Roses. 
Jacqueminots  from  Newport  can  be  had  in  limited 
quantity,  but  red  flowers  are  out  of  style,  pink,  yellow 
and  white  being  the  desirable  colours.  Moss  Roses  are 
fair  in  quality.  Ferns  are  used  extensively  for  dinner 
arrangements.  For  the  dinner  given  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  the  centre  piece  was 
a  circle  of  selected  Ferns,  which  extended  nearly  to  the 
covers.  The  edge  included  Moss  Rose-buds  in  its 
fringing  and  there  was  a  wide  band  of  open  Moss  Roses 
(pink  and  blush)  above  the  fringing.  In  the  middle  of 
the  piece  was  a  bed  of  superb  Cattleyas.  Clusters  of 
Rose-buds  were  to  be  made  for  ladies’  favours,  but  these 
could  not  be  obtained. 

Lilies  of  rhe  Valley  are  used  in  profusion  for  fashion¬ 


able  Newport  dinners.  These  are  arranged  in  glass  and 
silver  dishes.  Water  Lilies  floating  in  glass  bowls  and 
shown  on  plate-glass  plaques  are  also  in  vogue  there  for 
centre  embellishments.  Dress  bonnets  composed 
entirely  of  natural  blossoms  are  worn  at  the  watering 
places.  Lace  frames  are  re-covered  daily  by  the  maids, 
many  of  whom  are  becoming  skilful  in  applying  flowers 
to  fabrics.  Pea  blossoms,  field  Daisies,  Clovers  and 
Ferns  make  lovely  little  bonnets.  Some  of  them  are 
composed  of  Ivies,  Geranium  leaves  and  Moss  Rose¬ 
buds.  Large  Leghorn  sun  hats  have  a  cluster  of  wild 
blossoms  and  grasses  attached  daily.  These  are  much 
worn  at  the  Monmouth  Park  races,  and  are  a  charming 
finish  to  a  jaunty  costume.  Large  corsage  bunches  to 
match  the  flowers  of  the  hat  or  bonnet  arc  fastened  at 
the  belt.  Boutonierres  continue  small  ;  a  single  Rose 
Geranium,  Ivy  leaf,  or  Pea  blossom  is  the  style. — 
American  Florist. 

- - 

IMPATIENS  SULTANI. 

Amongst  comparatively  recent  introductions  no  stove 
plant  has  been  propagated  and  disseminated  with  such 
rapidity  perhaps  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  note,  now  to  be 
found  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  of 
course,  not  far  to  seek,  in 
view  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  may  be  propagated 
and  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
a  well  -  grown  specimen. 
The  best  examples  are 
usually  obtained  from  seeds, 
which  the  plant  ripens  in 
considerable  quantity  even 
without  artificial  aid,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  with 
great  ease,  and  is  practically 
most  frequently  increased  in 
this  way. 

Having  a  free-branching 
habit  naturally,  little  cul¬ 
tural  skill  is  necessary  to 
grow  it ;  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  plants 
which  have  received  no 
special  care  and  those  that 
have  been  liberally  treated 
in  the  matter  of  soil,  pot 
room,  heat,  and  moisture. 
When  starved  or  stunted 
the  leaves  soon  assume  a 
yellowish  green  and  sickly 
hue,  which  more  than  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  plant,  and  would  soon 
render  it  unpopular,  as  well 
as  unfit  for  conservatory 
decoration.  It  is  surprising 
what  an  effect  a  little 
feeding  lias  upon  the  plant, 
as  experiments  have  shown, 
by  treating  some  of  them 
with  an  artificial  manure, 
while  the  others  were  supplied  with  ordinary  filtered 
water  only. 

The  constitution  of  this  Balsam  is  also  robust  yet 
pliable,  so  that  it  can  surmount  a  great  deal  of  bad 
usage,  as  we  have  had  sufficient  evidence  of  on  several 
occasions.  Recently  there  was  a  case  in  point  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  where  a  specimen  had  been 
overlooked  till  it  was  overrun  with  insects,  and  almost 
destroyed.  Little  sympathy  was  felt  with  the  plant, 
which  was  subjected  to  severe  curative  treatment  by 
being  syringed  with  a  strong  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
water.  As  might  be  expected,  the  plant  lost  not  only 
all  its  flowers,  but  also  most  of  its  leaves.  Being 
thoroughly  freed,  however,  from  its  insect  enemies  it 
rapidly  recovered,  and  commenced  growing  vigorously 
after  being  re-potted  into  a  larger  size.  At  the  present 
time  the  plant  is  a  picture  of  health,  and  measures  a 
yard  in  height,  and  about  4  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was 
potted  up  last  autumn  as  a  seedling,  and  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  about  twelve  months  old.  If  it  had  been 
carefully  tended  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  that  time,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  exjst  in  a 
haphazard  way,  what  might  we  have  expected  from  it 
by  this  time,  when  such  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  1  The 
foliage  of  the  plant  in  question  has  a  dark  green, 
healthy  appearance,  and  the  flowers,  richly  coloured, 
are  produced  in  great  profusion. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden, 

— — 

Pansies  from  Seed. 

The  diligent  worker  can  find  something  to  do  in  the 
garden  at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  the  enthusiast 
may  follow  up  his  favourite  pursuit,  whatever  his 
hobby  may  be,  in  a  way  that  only  those  who  engage  in 
it  can  understand.  Those  who  grow  Pansies  and  Violas 
will  find  that  the  rain  of  the  past  summer,  although 
detrimental  to  most  things,  has  been  very  favourable 
to  the  growth  and  flowering  of  these  favourite  flowers. 
Seeds  may  not,  however,  ripen  so  freely,  but  generally 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  ample  supply. 
When  the  object  is  to  improve  stock  and  get  up  a  col¬ 
lection,  seeds  should  be  gathered  from  the  very  best 
kinds  only,  selecting  those  that  give  promise  of  some¬ 
thing  new  and  some  improvement  upon  old  or  existing 
varieties.  The  plants  should  be  carefully  examined 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  getting  the 
seeds.  If  the  capsules  are  allowed  to  burst,  the  seeds 
get  scattered  far  and  wide.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  the  collector  to  determine  when  the  capsules  are 
on  the  point  of  bursting.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  boxes  in  a  compost  of  friable  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  a  good  proportion  of  sharp  river  sand.  Winter 
the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  seedlings  will 
germinate  from  time  to  time,  bu'E  all  will  be  ready 
next  spring  to  plant  out  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

Auriculas. 

Those  who  have  deferred  potting  their  Auriculas  till 
August  should  not  longer  delay  the  operation,  so  that 
the  plants  may  have  ample  opportunity  of  filling  the 
pots  with  roots  before  winter.  This  is  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  safe  keeping  through  the  dull  winter 
months,  when  damp  is  abundant  and  light  is  deficient. 
Show  Auriculas  are  more  particular  in  this  respect  than 
Alpines,  because  their  constitution  is  less  robust  and 
hardy.  A  good  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  mellow 
loam,  one  part  cow-dung,  some  coarse  or  sharp  sand  to 
give  sufficient  porosity,  and  a  small  quantity  of  leaf- 
soil  will  suit  them  admirably.  Drain  the  pots  carefulty, 
placing  a  quantity  of  moss  over  the  potsherds  to  prevent 
the  soil  choking  up  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  When 
completed  stand  the  pots  on  ashes  in  a  cold  or  unheated 
frame  facing  north.  Keep  the  frame  close  for  a  day  or 
two  till  the  plants  have  taken  to  the  new  soil.  Water 
immediately  after  potting,  but  give  no  more  till 
absolutely  necessary.  They  may  afterwards  be  fully 
exposed  night  and  day,  leaving  off  the  sashes  except  in 
very  wet  weather. 

Mignonette  for  Winter  Flowering. 

If  sown  immediately,  a  batch  of  Mignonette  may  be 
had  in  flower  during  the  dull  winter  months,  when  it 
will  be  much  more  appreciated  in  the  greenhouse  than 
at  present.  Sow  the  seeds  in  light  rich  sandy  soil  in 
4S  or  32-sized  pots  as  may  be  thought  desirable,  and 
no  transplantation  is  necessary,  nor  is  indeed  of  any 
advantage.  A  few  seeds  only  need  be  sown  in  each 
pot,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  bad  ones  not 
germinating,  and  the  seedlings  may  be  thinned  out  to 
the  required  number  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  up,  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  in  a  cool  frame.  In  fact,  the  lights  may  be 
left  off  altogether,  night  and  day,  except  during  heavy 
rain.  As  the  plants  gain  some  size  they  may  be 
assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  be  staked  when 
they  become  tall  enough  to  require  it. 

Cropping  Vacant  Ground. 

Many  amateurs,  and  professional  gardeners  as  well, 
are  content  to  receive  one  crop  a  year  from  their 
ground,  while  the  latter  is  capable  of  doing  much  more 
than  this  if  a  proper  rotation  is  observed.  By  a  proper 
rotation  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  certain 
number  of  crops  are  to  be  grown  in  regular  succession 
during  a  definite  number  of  years.  This  may  be  easily 
carried  out  in  a  market  garden  where  comparatively 
few  kinds  are  grown  ;  but  the  amateur  has  to  deal 
with  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  for  all  of  which  he 
must  find  room.  The  object  of  these  notes  is  simply 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  Potatos  should  not 
follow  Potatos,  nor  Peas  after  Peas,  although  any  of 
these  crops  miy  be  allowed  to  follow  the  other. 
During  the  present  month  and  part  of  the  last,  vacant 
pieces  of  ground  are,  and  have  been,  occurring  by  the 
cutting  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  the  lifting 
of  Potatos,  Shallots,  Onions,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which 
ground  should  be  planted  again  with  something.  As 
Potatos  are  dug,  some  of  the  earlier  kinds  of  Cauli¬ 
flower,  or  Cabbages  for  Coleworts  should  immediatelv 
occupy  the  ground.  These  will  afford  useful  vegetables 


for  late  autumn  and  winter  use.  Lettuce,  Endive, 
Radishes,  and  other  crops  of  that  nature  may  profitably 
occupy  small  pieces  of  ground.  Plantations  of  Straw¬ 
berries  that  should  now  be  made  without  delay  where 
sufficient  ground  may  be  had,  may  follow  any  of  the 
above  crops.  If  the  ground  has  not  been  trenched  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  it  would  be  much 
benefited  by  trenching  two  spades  deep,  loosening  up 
the  soil  in  the  bottom,  but  bringing  as  little  of  the 
bad  soil  on  the  top  as  possible.  Allow  the  soil  to 
settle  and  then  plant.  Cropping  in  this  energetic 
manner  prevents  weeds  from  seeding  and  needlessly 
filling  the  ground,  giving  rise  to  no  end  of  labour  for 
years  to  come  in  clearing  it. 

Turnips. 

For  table  use  these  are  most  appreciated  when  large 
enough,  and  before  they  get  old,  spongy  and  tasteless. 
This  soon  happens  in  the  case  of  garden  Turnips  com¬ 
pared  with  Swedish  Turnips  which  are  grown  in  the 
field,  and  are  fit  for  use  till  spring  by  those  who  like 
them.  Owing  to  the  superabundant  rain  the  garden 
kinds  are  plentiful  and  good,  but  cannot  be  expected 
to  remain  so  throughout  the  winter.  A  sowing  made 
now  will  have  time  to  make  considerable  growth  before 
winter,  and  should  the  latter  not  be  very  severe,  the 
plants  will  keep  growing  slowly  throughout  and  be  fit 
for  use  in  spring.  The  exact  time  when  they  will  be 
ready  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
weather.  Should  the  autumn  remain  open  there  is  yet 
a  good  length  of  time  to  make  considerable  progress 
before  November.  White  Stone  and  Yellow  Finland 
are  good  useful  kinds  that  may  be  depended  upon  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  some  of  the  newer 
kinds. 

Potting  Strawberries. 

There  are  few  that  attempt  the  cultivation  of  Straw¬ 
berries  in  pots  outside  of  establishments  where  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  is  employed  ;  but  this  need  not  deter 
the  amateur  from  trying  his  hand  if  he  has  a  sprinkling 
of  knowledge  of  plant  culture  under  glass.  If  he 
knows  how  to  grow  greenhouse  plants  with  tolerable 
success,  and  possesses  a  few  shelves  near  the  roof  of  his 
greenhouse,  he  may  have  a  quantity  of  ripe  fruit  before 
the  outdoor  crops  are  ready.  If  he  has  a  few  dozens  of 
plants  that  have  been  layered  in  small  pots,  they  may 
be  shifted  into  32’s  before  the  end  of  this  month,  so  as 
to  give  them  time  to  become  thoroughly  established 
before  winter.  After  potting  in  rich  soil  they  may  be 
stood  out  of  doors  again  till  the  advent  of  severe 
weather. 

- - - 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

That  was  a  well-tuned  note  on  this  useful  class  of 
decorative  plants  which  “  Caledonian  ”  gave  in  a  recent 
issue.  Like  most  of  the  contributions  from  his  pen, 
it  contained  practical  information,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  those  who  are  seeking  knowledge. 
Having  had  eleven  years  experience  with  a  very  large 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  I  may  say  that  I  was 
struck  with  “Caledonian’s”  idea  of  converting  apiece  of 
wet  waste  land  into  a  herbaceous  border,  and  shall 
adopt  it  the  first  opportunity  I  have  of  doing  so.  I  can 
imagine  what  grand  spikes  he  would  have  of  Delphi¬ 
niums  ;  grand  clumps  of  Potentillas  and  things  of  that 
class  in  a  damp  situation  such  as  he  mentions.  Having 
had  to  grow  our  large  collection  on  a  hot,  gravelly  soil, 
with  a  bed  of  gravel  underneath,  I  know  to  my  cost  the 
amount  of  labour  and  thought  it  takes  to  keep  them 
going,  in  a  hot,  dry  summer  like  the  last.  Watering 
was  constantly  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  we  gave  two  very  heavy  mulchings  with  coco-fibre 
refuse  and  old  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  ;  but  with 
all  this,  the  plants  were  not  kept  in  such  a  thriving 
condition  as  they  would  be  under  such  conditions  as 
“  Caledonian  ”  speaks  of. 

I  presume  that  “Caledonian”  has  many  of  the 
Spirreas,  and,  no  doubt,  the  beautiful  S.  palmata  and 
S.  p.  alba.  The  latter  is  lovely  in  our  garden  just  now 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock  bank  ;  indeed,  both  do  grandly  in 
this  position,  as  does  also  the  lovely  S.  astilboides. 
Should  “Caledonian”  not  have  tried  these  in  his 
border  I  would  advise  him  to  do  so,  as  they  would 
thrive  well  in  such  a  situation.  I  imagine  before  me  a 
sight  such  as  he  will  have,  no  doubt,  with  the  tall 
late-blooming  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  the  perennial 
Sunflowers,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  &c.,  all  treasures  in 
themselves,  and  doubtless  at  home  in  such  a  climate 
and  situation  as  “  Caledonian’s.” 

We  cannot  grow  the  autumn-blooming  Phlox  with 
any  dpgree  of  satisfaction.  Water  and  mulch  them  as 
we  may  in  a  dry  season,  they  are  at  the  very  best  poor, 
only  last  but  a  brief  period,  and  get  eaten  up  with 
thrip.  It  is  the  hot  dry  air  and  light  soil  which  they 
do  not  like.  It  is  in  the  cool  moist  climate  of  the 
north  where  these  are  seen  to  perfection,  and  nothing 
is  more  beautiful. — Con. 
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The  Fruiting  Duck-weed. 

Such  is  the  name  sometimes  applied  to  Nertera 
depressa,  which  has,  however,  no  real  affinity  with  the 
Duckweed  of  our  ponds  and  ditches,  and  which  has 
very  rarely  been  observed  either  to  flower  or  fruit,  at 
least  in  this  country,  although  a  natiye.  The  subject 
of  this  note,  known  also  as  the  Bead  Plant,  is  a  member 
of  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Coffee.  When  seen  in 
good  condition,  a  well-fruited  plant  is  a  very  attractive 
object,  and  has  induced  many  to  undertake  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  but  although  it  has  been  in  this  country  since 
1868  we  more  frequently  see  it  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
or  else  entirely  fruitless  than  otherwise.  Many  would- 
be  growers  subject  it  to  a  temperature  that  is  altogether 
injuriously  high.  When  the  creeping  stems  are  divided 
in  spring  and  stuck  over  the  surface  of  pots  or  pans,  a 
moderately  high  temperature  is  beneficial  for  a  time  till 
re-established  ;  but  after  then  a  cool  airy  atmosphere, 
where  the  light  is  subdued,  is  essential  to  flowering  and 
fruiting.  A  liberal  amount  of  water  is  also  necessary 
during  the  growing  period.  About  six  species  are 
known,  but  at  present  this  is  the  only  one  that  has 
been  introduced.  They  are  natives  of  mountains,  N. 
depressa  coming  from  the  Antarctic  uplands.  There 
are  some  specimens  in  fine  condition  in  the  Rhododen¬ 
dron  house  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  where  the 
conditions  have  been  highly  suitable. 

Campanula  fragilis. 

As  a  trailing  plant  for  growing  in  a  hanging  basket, 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  subjects  than  this,  which 
is,  however,  but  little  grown.  This  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  seeing  that  it  is  so  easily  managed,  like  so 
many  other  members  of  the  genus.  C.  fragilis  likes  to 
be  potted  in  sandy  loam,  not  to  be  disturbed  too  often 
as  its  roots  are  very  brittle,  and  to  be  protected  from 
severe  frosts  in  winter.  It  likes  to  be  well  supplied 
with  water  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  liquid  manure 
when  making  its  flowering  shoots  ;  also  to  have  an  airy 
position  and  no  coddling.  When  recently  passing 
down  Victoria  Road,  Aldershot,  I  saw  hanging  in  the 
front  porch  of  one  of  the  villas,  a  plant  of  C.  fragilis  in 
a  basket  about  12  ins.  across,  with  drooping  shoots  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  long,  which  were  literally  covered  with  its 
beautiful  blue  flowers. — Con. 

Frame  Cucumbers. 

Which  is  what  ?  This  was  the  exclamation  I  made 
when  going  through  the  Cucumber  house  at  the  Priory, 
Warwick.  Mr.  Greenfield  has  the  following  five 
varieties  under  cultivation,  and  I  carefully  looked 
over  them  to  see  if  I  could  detect  any  difference 
between  them.  They  were  Cardiff  Castle,  Perpetual 
Bearer,  Stourbridge  Glory,  White  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
Sharpe’s  Epicurean.  Probably  Mr.  Greenfield,  who 
is  constantly  among  them,  can  perceive  points  of 
difference  between  them  that  I  could  not  distinguish, 
and  they  all  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  strains  of  Tele¬ 
graph — nothing  more.  In  habit  of  growth,  size,  shape, - 
and  colour  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  they  appeared  to 
be  identical.  But  perhaps  others  can  see  a  difference 
in  them  which  I  am  unable  to  discover.  —  Visitor. 

The  “  Plumbugger.” 

Save  us  from  the  infliction  of  this  horrible  thing 
(p.  776),  even  though  it  may  take  no  worse  form  than 
that  of  a  name  !  The  Colorado  beetle  would  be  bad 
enough;  but  a  “  Plumbugger  !  ”  However,  I  maybe 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  what  was  meant.  I  have 
found  that  manufacturers  of  what  they  consider  popular 
names — prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  same  ideas  that  make 
persons  talk  idiotic  nonsense  to  a  child,  or  broken 
English  assisted  by  violent  gesticulations  to  a  Frenchman 
—often  twist  the  scientific  name  into  something  worse 
than  meaningless,  and  call  the  parody  a  popular  name. 
In  the  present  case  the  “Plumbugger”  is  possibly  the 
vulgar  of  Plumbago,  and  the  notion  of  the  resemblance 
of  a  Geranium  to  it  would  not  be  very  far-fetched.  A 
good  head  of  Plumbago  rosea  var.  coccinea,  or  the 
turning  or  older  flowers  of  P.  Larpentse,  if  the  crimson 
of  the  Geranium  had  a  bluish  tint,  would  represent  it. 
Market  growers  are  untiring  in  the  manufacture  of 
home-made  names  for  plants,  and  which  generally  have 
the  merit  of  being  brief.  I  once  received  an  invoice 
from  a  market  grower,  every  line  of  which  was  of  the 
home-made  description — viz.,  “Tubies”  (Tuberoses), 
“Steff”  (Stephanotis),  “  Pellies  ”  (Pelargoniums), 

“  Calcies  ”  (Calceolarias),  “Fusies”  (Fuchsias),  &c. 
So  far  all  was  plain  sailing,  but  there  were  some  double 
Fuchsias.  How  were  they  to  be  particularised  ?  But 
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the  same  authority  was  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  they 
were  not  Fuchsias,  but  “Krollers,”  the  title  being 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  namer  hearing  them  called 
Fuchsias  with  double  corollas.  However,  the  market- 
men  may  be  excused — they  make  it  pay.  —James 
O'Brien. 

White  Passion  Flower,  Constance  Elliott. 

I  SAW  some  notes  on  this  climber  in  your  Miscellany 
column  last  week,  in  which  the  writer  asks  for  some 
testimony  as  to  its  hardihood  and  blooming  powers, 
which  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give.  "We  planted  a 
small  specimen  against  a  south  wall  in  the  spring  of 
1887.  The  following  summer  being  unusually  dry, 
and  the  position  a  complete  sun-trap,  we  kept  the 
plant  well  watered,  and  after  it  commenced  growing, 
administered  occasional  doses  of  stimulant.  There  was 
very  little  bloom  last  summer,  but  a  quantity  of  well- 
ripened  wood  to  stand  the  winter.  This,  as  you  know, 
was  a  hard  one,  but  the  plant  (covering  a  space  of 
10  ft.  by  5  ft.)  pulled  through,  apparently  without 
much  difficulty,  and  certainly  without  any  further 
protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  wall,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing,  in  spite  of  interminable  rains  and 
a  sunless  sky,  is  covered  with  blooms  from  top  to 
bottom.  These,  which  are  pure  white  and  richly 
scented,  seem  to  open  about  fifteen  or  twenty  at  a  time, 
though  doubtless  a  few  days’  sunshine  would  bring 
them  out  in  greater  abundance.  The  main  stem,  which 
is  nearly  as  thick  as  a  walking  stick,  runs  up  the  wall 
perpendicularly,  throwing  out  laterals  every  6  ins.  or 
7  ins.  On  examining  the  plant  the  other  day,  I  found 
one  of  Mr.  "Ware’s  labels  still  tied  to  the  stem,  the 
ligature  almost  cutting  the  bark,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  this  check  to  the  sap  may  account  for  the  mar¬ 
vellous  display  of  bloom  over  the  whole  plant.  But  in 
any  case  Constance  Elliott  is  an  invaluable  acquisition, 
and  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  planting  it  against  a 
south  wall. — Somersetshire  Rector. 

Aristoloehia  elegans. 

Of  all  the  hothouse  species,  few  or  none  of  the  climbing 
ones  can  be  grown  in  so  small  a  compass,  or  is  so 
serviceable  for  culture  in  pots.  Of  course,  some  erect- 
growing  ones,  such  as  A.  tricaudata,  are  accommodating 
enough  as  far  as  space  is  concerned  ;  but  the  liowers  of 
that  species  can  only  be  described  as  singular  or  striking, 
while  those  of  A.  elegans  are  decidedly  ornamental. 
They  have  the  usual  curved,  bent,  or  broken-looking 
tube,  which  has  been  compared  to  a  Dutchman’s  pipe, 
the  limb  itself  corresponding  to  the  bowl.  In  outline 
the  latter  is  oval,  or  almost  orbicular  and  concave, 
closely  marbled  all  over  with  rich  purple  and  white, 
being  almost  black  round  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  while 
the  throat  is  yellow.  The  slender  climbing  stems  may 
be  twisted  round  stakes  in  a  pot,  tied  to  a  framework 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  fastened  to  wires  running 
underneath  the  rafters  of  a  house.  It  has  found  its 
way  to  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  where  Mr.  F.  Boss, 
gardener  to  Sir  George  Macleay,  grows  a  rich  collection 
of  rare,  curious,  or  beautiful  things  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

The  President  Strawberry. 

This  variety  has  well  maintained  its  claim  to  premier¬ 
ship  honours  above  all  others.  It  has  fruited  well 
through  this  inclement  season — indeed,  no  sort  that  I 
have  noticed  has  done  so  well. — B.  A.,  August  6th. 

Lilium  candidum. 

Amongst  the  many  useful  Lilies  this  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  best.  It  is  very  accommodating, 
and  in  no  way  appears  to  be  fastidious  as  to  soil  or 
situation. '  It  grows  grandly  in  the  cottage  gardens  in 
this  neighbourhood,  although  the  soil  is  very  light, 
poor  and  dry,  and  gets  very  hot  in  dry  summers.  I 
observe  that  it  does  well  and  is  cultivated  largely  in 
the  gardens  of  the  officers  at  Aldershot.  Many  of  these 
gardens  are  kept  very  gay,  and  well  cared  for  ;  and 
just  now  this  grand  old  Lily  is  one  of  the  chief  features. 
In  one  garden  I  noticed  it  associated  with  Blue  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Galega  officinalis  and  tall-growing  (Enotheras, 
and  the  effect  was  good,  these  and  other  hardy  plants 
making  a  good  show.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
this  Lily  bloom  so  well  as  it  is  doing  this  season  ;  can 
it  be  due  to  the  extra  heat  of  last  summer,  when  most 
things  got  a  good  ripening  ?  I  have  noticed  that  in 
some  gardens  this  Lily  loses  its  leaves  long  before  it 
comes  into  bloom.  Can  any  reader  give  a  reason  for 
this  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  bad  effect  on  the 
blooming  the  next  season. — Con. 


Jambosa  acida. 

The  dimensions  attained  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Myrtle  family,  of  which  this  is  one,  is  often 
remarkable.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  noble 
proportions  of  the  leaves  of  Grias  cauliflora,  than  which 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  under  notice  are  not  much 
smaller.  We  noticed  a  fine  specimen  the  other  day  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway. 
It  is  grown  in  comparatively  a  small  pot,  hung  up 
near  the  light,  the  huge  leaves  measuring  some 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length,  and  15  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  width. 
They  have  a  bold  and  leathery-looking  appearance,  and 
are  tliree-nerved  longitudinally,  with  the  lateral  nerves 
connected  with  the  midrib  by  means  of  numerous 
transverse  and  parallel  strong  ones  developed  at  right 
angles  to  the  primary  ones. 

- - 
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THE  STOVE. 

Crotons. — Should  some  of  the  plants  have  overgrown 
their  root-room,  that  is,  become  pot-bound,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  shift  into  larger-sized  pots.  There  will 
be  sufficient  time  before  winter  for  the  plants  to  become 
re-established.  Plants  that  are  pot-bound  now  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  keep  their  foliage  in  good 
condition  without  re-potting  till  spring.  Propagate 
good  tops  of  the  finer  and  more  serviceable  kinds  ;  they 
are  always  in  demand  for  table  decoration  and  other 
purposes.  Space,  however,  need  not  be  encumbered 
with  a  great  number  of  kinds,  unless  they  have  good 
foliage  or  a  graceful  habit  to  recommend  them.  No 
advantage  is  gained  by  growing  more  than  cau  be 
properly  accommodated  or  thoroughly  exposed  to  light, 
as  they  only  become  drawn  and  leggy  by  the  loss  of 
their  bottom  foliage.  Good  kinds  are  Weismanni, 
Veitchii,  Warreni,  Queen  Victoria,  Undulatum,  In- 
terruptum,  Picturatum,  Aneitense,  Angustissimum, 
Triumphans  Hardwoodianum,  and  Becurvifolium. 

Dkaoenas,  Pandanus. — Plants  of  Draciena  gracilis, 
D.  rubra,  D.  terminalis,  and  D.  Cooperi  that  are  be¬ 
coming  too  tall  and  leggy,  should  have  their  tops  cut 
off'  and  rooted.  Those  with  hard  stems,  such  as  D. 
Goldieana,  should  be  ringed  immediately  beneath  the 
leaves,  and  have  a  small  pot  broken  in  half  placed 
round  them,  filling  the  pot  with  sandy  soil  and 
sphagnum.  When  fairly  well  rooted  into  this,  the  top 
may  be  completely  severed  from  the  parent  plant  and 
potted  up  in  the  ordinary  way.  Place  the  specimens 
so  operated  upon  in  a  close  frame  or  pit  with  a  moist 
atmosphere  till  re-established  and  drawing  their 
supplies  through  the  new  roots.  The  old  stems  may 
be  buried  in  coco-nut  fibre  in  a  frame  or  propagating 
pit  till  they  develop  buds,  which  may  be  taken  off  after 
they  have  attained  a  suitable  size  and  rooted  as  young 
stuff.  In  propagating  Pandanus  Veitchii  be  careful  to 
select  the  best  variegated  specimens.  The  shoots 
should  also  be  of  moderate  dimensions,  or  even 
small,  as  they  grow  more  slowly  and  do  not  so  soon  get 
to  an  unmanageable  size  ;  besides  which,  these  less 
vigorous  pieces  keep  their  variegation  better. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Eupatoriums. — The  earliest  batch  of  E.  odoratum 
will  soon  be  ready  for  removal  to  the  stages  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  they  will  serve  to 
fill  a  gap,  and  be  useful  till  the  later  flowering  but 
equally  ornamental  and  pretty  E.  riparium  is  ready  to 
take  its  place.  Cuttings  of  E.  odoratum,  if  put  in 
now  several  in  a  pot,  will  form  useful  pieces  for  the 
conservatory  in  spring. 

Ferns. — Some  of  the  commoner  kinds  used  for 
cutting  from  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  with  a 
drier  atmosphere  and  more  ventilation  in  order  to 
harden  their  fronds,  and  make  them  more  durable  in  a 
cut  state.  All  decayed  and  useless  fronds  should,  of 
course,  be  vigorously  removed,  in  order  to  admit  light 
and  air  to  those  remaining.  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
A.  c.  Pacottei,  and  other  of  its  forms  are  amongst  the 
most  popular  and  serviceable  for  winter  work. 

Calceolarias. — The  earliest  batch  should  be  kept 
moist  and  in  a  cool  position,  taking  care,  however,  not 
to  oyer  water  them  during  wet  weather  like  that  which 
has  been  so  prevalent  lately.  Slugs  are  very  fond  oi 
them,  and  must  be  kept  in  check  by  frequent  visits 
with  a  lantern  at  night,  should  they  not  be  detected 
during  the  day.  Make  a  good  sowing  within  the  next 
few  days  or  a  week.  The  seedlings  will  succeed  the 
small  but  early  batch  sown  some  time  ago,  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  main  batch  for  spring  flowering. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vine  Borders. — If  old  Vines  are  showing  a  tendency 
to  become  exhausted,  the  borders  should  be  renewed 
after  the  crops  have  been  gathered.  Commence  by 
preparing  the  compost,  which  should  be  made  up  in 
some  large  open  shed  if  at  command.  This  is  necessary 
if  the  present  wet  and  unsettled  nature  of  the  weather 
continues,  otherwise  the  soil  will  get  materially  injured, 
becoming  muddy  and  puddled  during  the  operation  of 
chopping,  mixing  and  turning,  an  occurrence  which 
should  be  prevented  by  all  possible  means,  as  it  is  then 
unfit  for  the  newly  lifted  and  injured  roots  to  push 
fresh  rootlets  into.  The  fresh  material  should  consist 
of  turfy  and  fibrous  loam  that  has  been  taken  from  an 
old  pasture,  and,  if  possible,  has  lain  in  a  heap  for 
some  months  to  become  more  mellow  and  workable  by 
the  partial  decay  of  the  fibre.  Chop  it  up  roughly 
with  the  spade,  and  add  a  liberal  quantity  of  bones, 
both  coarsely  and  finely  crushed.  The  latter  will 
sooner  be  of  service  to  the  roots,  while  the  former  will 
constitute  a  reserve  for  years  to  come.  Charcoal  from 
the  heap  of  garden  refuse  and  primings  of  trees  that 
have  been  burned  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  a  quantity 
of  old  mortar,  may  be  added  to  the  heap.  It  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  quantity  already  in  the  soil 
whether  more  calcareous  matter  is  needed,  so  that  the 
intelligent  cultivator  will  have  to  be  guided  to  some 
extent  by  the  nature  of  the  s.oil  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Spread  all  these  materials  equally  over  the  heap,  and 
have  it  carefully  turned  several  times,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  incorporate  the  ingredients  before  being 
used. 

If  the  old  soil  of  the  borders  is  bad  or  thoroughly 
exhausted  for  the  time  being,  it  should  be  completely 
removed.  If  there  are  outside  and  inside  borders,  do 
only  one  of  them  this  season,  and  the  other  next  year. 
Use  a  fork  for  the  removal  of  the  soil,  so  as  not  to  cut 
the  Vine  roots  in  the  operation.  "When  the  latter  have 
been  carefully  unearthed,  tie  them  loosely  together  and 
cover  with  mats,  so  as  to  prevent  either  sun  or  wind 
from  injuring  the  more  slender  fibres  by  drying  them 
up.  When  the  whole  of  the  soil  has  been  removed,  see 
that  provisions  are  made  for  draining  off  the  superfluous 
water  that  must  accumulate  during  heavy  rains,  or 
even  when  heavy  waterings  are  rendered  necessary 
during  the  growing  period  in  warm  summer  weather. 
For  drainage  of  the  border  itself  use  clean  brickbats  or 
other  rubble  which  may  be  at  command  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Place  the  clean  bricks  in  the  bottom,  and 
cover  them  over  with  fresh  turves,  with  the  grassy  side 
downwards.  Put  in  fresh  soil,  treading  moderately 
firm  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface,  where 
the  roots  should  be  spread  out  evenly  and  regularly, 
and  afterwards  covered  up.  When  within  easy  distance 
of  the  surface,-  the  roots  can  readily  be  fed  with  top 
dressings  and  mulchings  of  farmyard  manure. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — As  seedlings  of  these  become 
fit,  have  a  good  breadth  planted  out  for  autumn  and 
winter  use.  There  is  not  the  same  difficulty  attached 
to  this  work  as  there  was  at  the  same  period  last  year, 
when  drought  of  unusual  severity  prevailed.  The 
ground  is  in  excellent  condition  for  planting,  provided 
a  dry  day  or  two  can  be  secured  to  allow  the  superfluous 
moisture  to  drain  away  before  doing  what  digging  may 
be  necessary,  and  afterwards  planting  the  ground. 
During  dry  weather  tie  up  for  blanching  such  sowings 
as  may  be  ready  for  that  operation.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  week  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  make  sowings 
of  Lettuce  to  be  planted  out  for  early  spring  use.  For 
this  period  of  the  year  dependence  should  be  placed  on 
old  and  tried  kinds  only — namely,  those  which  are 
known  to  be  hardiest,  anil  which  give  the  best  results 
in  spring  after  having  stood  the  winter. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  long  spell  of  dull  weather  -seems  to  have  been 
favourable  to  the  production  of  a  goodly  crop  of  slugs 
and  small  snails,  and,  indeed,  every  other  living  thing 
which  gives  the  Orchid  grower  trouble.  A  spare  hour 
is  always  well  bestowed  in  hunting  after  these  things, 
especially  where  traces  of  them  are  found.  Early 
morning  or  late  at  night  are  the  best  times,  and  the 
old  accessories  of  hollowed  Potatos,  Lettuce  leaves,  or 
small  pans  of  bran,  although  old-fashioned  practices, 
are  not  to  be  despised,  for  the  succulent  Lettuce  or 
young  Cabbage  leaf  have  saved  many  a  young  growth, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  a  trap  for  the  marauder. 
Cleansing  plants  by  sponging,  either  with  clear  water, 
or  if  thrips  be  suspected,  with  weak  tobacco-water,  is 
always  a  stock  subject  to  fall  back  upon  when  no  other 
urgent  work  presents  itself.  It  always  does  good,  and 
while  the  plants  are  being  handled  their  pots  and  the 
staging  they  rest  upon  should  also  be  cleansed.  A 
sight  of  the  first  cockroach  or  cricket  should  be  the 
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signal  to  put  down  every  other  night  some  phosphor 
paste  or  other  beetle  poison,  which  should  be  continued 
at  intervals  until  every  one  is  routed. — James  O'Brien. 

Oncidium  luridum  and  O.  guttatum. 
These  are  among  the  handsomest  of  Orchids  we  have 
in  Jamaica,  and  there  is  great  variety  in  the  flowers  ; 
some  are  entirely  green  in  the  ground  colour,  spotted 
with  brown,  and  others  are  yellow  spotted  with  red. 
There  is  much  local  confusion  about  the  true  name.  All 
have  large  branched  panicles  of  flowers,  and  the  hand¬ 
somest  form,  which  is  not  common,  has  flowers  1|  ins. 
across,  with  a  yellow  ground  almost  equal  in  brightness 
to  0.  ampliatum  majus.  The  whole  flower  is  evenly 
spotted  with  chestnut-red,  and  is  very  handsome. 
This  is  the  true  0.  luridum  guttatum,  the  others  are 
the  type,  O.  luridum.  —  TV.  G.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Stanhopea  inodora. 

The  subject  of  this  note  belies  its  name,  for  although 
it  does  not  possess  the  strong  odour  of  S.  tigrina, 
which  is  too  powerful  to  be  agreeable,  nor  the  more 
pleasing  but  powerful  odour  of  S.  grandiflora,  yet  it  is 
fragrant  at  a  certain  period  of  its  development.  It  is 
one  of  the  larger  flowering  kinds,  and  presents  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  spots  and  markings  on  the 
various  organs  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  Mexican  species, 
from  whence  it  was  originally  introduced  in  1844,  but 
like  the  others  it  seems  to  enjoy  an  intermittent 
popularity  only,  being  introduced  afresh  from  time  to 
time.  At  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  Mr.  Wright  has 
succeeded  in  flowering  some  pseudo-bulbs  which  were 
introduced  only  last  year.  They  are  grown  in  a  teak 
basket,  hung  up  near  the  light,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  this  a  strong  spike  has  been  protruded  bearing  seven 
flowers,-  all  of  handsome  proportions.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  pale  straw  yellow,  nearly  white,  with  the 
usual  purple  spots  all  over  them  nearly  obliterated. 
The  same  applies  to  the  lip,  which  is  pure  white  with 
the  exception  of  the  hypochile,  which  is  of  a  deep 
orange-yellow,  and  the  whole  is  possessed  of  a  waxy 
shining  lustre.  In  some  varieties  the  epichile  or 
terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  is  closely  dotted  all  over  with 
purple  spots. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.— 

August  4th  and  6th. 

The  ninth  summer  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
opened  in  Sefton  Park  on  Saturday  last,  and  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  was  well  ahead,  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  of  any  of  the  previous  displays,  the  number 
of  exhibitors  (102)  showing  an  increase  of  thirteen, 
while  the  general  quality  of  the  exhibits  showed  an 
upheaval  of  the  standard  of  merit.  Unfortunately  for 
the  society— which,  while  undoubtedly  doing  good 
horticultural  work  in  the  district,  is  not  overburdened 
with  funds — the  opening  day  was  marred  by  weather 
of  a  most  unpropitious  character,  the  rain  commencing 
to  fall  as  the  doors  were  opened,  and  continuing  without 
intermission  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
six  in  flower  (open),  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was 
first  with  a  very  fine  and  well-flowered  Erica  depressa,  a 
large  Erica  Marnockiana,  a  good  Kalosanthes  coccinea 
and  Statice  profusa,  a  fine  Kentia  australis,  Cycas 
revoluta,  and  a  beautifully-coloured  Croton  angusti- 
folium,  which  is  still  one  of  the  finest  when  well  done. 

A.  Nicholson,  Esq.  (Mr.  E.  Roberts,  gardener),  was 
a  very  close  second  with  two  fine  and  well-coloured 
Dipladenias,  a  grand  Ixora  Williamsii  bearing  150 
trusses,  Kentia  australis,  a  large  and  finely-coloured 
Croton  Queen  Victoria,  and  Thrinax  elegans,  &c.,  in 
good  condition.  Third,  J.  Marriott,  Esq.  (Mr.  W. 
Finch,  gardener),  with  two  large  and  well-flowered 
Lapagerias,  a  fine  Erica  Parmenteria  rosea,  and  well- 
done  Crotons  Mortii  and  Mortefontainensis.  For  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  (open)  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  was  again  first  with  a  fine  Erica  Thompsoni 
and  E.  retorta  major,  a  bright  Kalosanthes,  &c. 
A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  was  again  a  close  second,  his  most 
effective  plants  being  Erica  Irbyana  and  Ixora  Pilgrimii, 
both  of  which  were  very  good.  Third,  J.  Marriott,  Esq. 
Eight  fine-foliaged  plants  (open)  :  first,  F.  H.  Gossage, 
Esq.  (Mr.  Jellicoe,  gardener),  with  large  and  fine  Dion 
Edule,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  extra  good  Pritchardia 
pacifica,  &c.  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  with  Croton 
Countess,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum  and  Cycas  revoluta 
as  the  most  noticeable;  and  third,  J.  Marriott,  Esq., 
with  a  large  and  well-coloured  Croton  Disraeli,  a  fine 
Kentia  Belmoreana,  &c.  Eight  stove  and  greenhouse 


plants,  four  in  flower(amateurs)  :  F.  S.  Timmins,  Esq. 
(Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  gardener),  was  a  very  easy  first  with 
a  grand  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  bearing  upwards 
of  sixty  large  and  finely-coloured  spathes,  a  fine  Ixora 
Dixiana  having  200  trusses,  two  large,  fine  and 
magnificently-coloured  Crotons,  and  a  good  Gleichenia 
Mendelii,  all  of  which  were  a  grand  lot  of  plants. 
Second,  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.  (Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  gardener), 
with  Ixora  coccinea  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum 
amongst  others  very  well  done. 

For  eight  exotic  Ferns  (amateurs)  Mr.  Thomas 
Gowen,  Mossley  Hill,  was  first  with  a  large  and  fine 
Davallia  Mooreana,  a  good  Pteris  scaberula,  Dicksonia 
squarrosa,  with  fine  stem  and  good  head  ;  second,  F.  S. 
Timmins,  Esq.,  with  one  of  the  finest  Davallia  tenui- 
folia  Veitchii  that  has  yet  been  exhibited,  a  grand 
Fern,  a  good  Davallia  Fijiensis  plumosa,  &c.  ;  third, 
W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.  Six  Selaginellas  :  first,  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Bateson,  with  a  good  half  dozen  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Clarke.  For  six  Petunias  Mr.  W.  B.  Bowring 
was  easily  first  with  large  and  finely  bloomed  plants. 
Four  double  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  :  first,  Sir  Thomas 
Earl,  with  good  and  well-flowered  plants  ;  second, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Bateson.  For  six  Coleus  Mr.  Thomas 
Gowen  was  awarded  the  premier  prize  for  a  bright 
and  showy  half-dozen  ;  and  for  six  single  Begonias, 
the  highest  award  went  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  for 
some  grand  plants  and  extra  fine  blooms,  these  were  a 
superb  lot,  and  attracted  much  attention  ;  second,  Mr. 

B.  Hall.  For  three  Ericas  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first, 
with  medium-sized  and  well-flowered  plants  ;  and  W. 
II.  Watts,  Esq.,  was  second.  Six  hardy  Ferns:  first, 
Mr.  J.  Brancher,  with  a  collection  in  which  a  fine 
Athyrium  F.  f.  plumosa  was  very  conspicuous  ;  second, 
Mr.  A.  Barnsley.  For  six  Cockscombs  Mrs.  Watts 
(Mr.  James  Agnew,  gardener),  came  in  first,  with  a  fine 
half-dozen,  dwarf,  with  large,  fine  combs  and  good 
foliage  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Gowen,  with  good  but  smaller 
plants. 

For  four  Orchids  Mr.  James  Cypher  was  first  with 
a  good  Cattleya  crispa  superba  with  six  fine  spikes,  a 
good  Odontoglossum,  &e.  ;  second,  Henry  Tate,  jun., 
Esq.  (Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener),  with  the  finest  Odon¬ 
toglossum  Harryanum  we  have  yet  seen,  a  good  variety 
of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  &e.  ;  third,  T.  Statter,  Esq. 
(Mr.  R.  Johnson,  gardener).  For  a  specimen  Orchid 
the  premier  award  went  to  Mrs.  Maclver  (Mr.  J. 
Tunnington,  gardener),  for  a  large  and  fine  Oncidium 
Lanceanum,  with  four  beautiful  spikes.  For  two 
bouquets  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  were 
first;  second,  A.  Heine,  Esq.,  Fallowfield  (Mr.  J. 
Cragg,  gardener).  One  Bouquet  :  first,  Mr.  J.  Cragg. 
Bouquet  of  wild  flowers  :  first,  Miss  Mary  Mercer  ; 
second,  Mrs.  H.  Mercer,  Bebbington,  Cheshire. 

In  the  class  for  a  circular  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  (open)  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  k  Sons,  Aigburth, 
were  the  only  exhibitors,  but  they  put  up  a  fine  and 
effective  group,  which  well  deserved  the  first  prize 
awarded  to  it,  the  arrangement  being  perfect.  In  a 
similar  competition  confined  to  amateurs,  W.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,  was  first  with  a  light  and  graceful  arrangement, 
in  which  the  Orchids  were  particularly  effective. 
F.  11.  Gossage,  Esq.,  was  second  with  a  telling  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  C.  Clark,  third. 

Fruit. — Eight  dishes  :  First,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram, 
with  good  Muscat  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Royal 
George  Peaches,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Queen  Pine,  &c.  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  Longleat,  with  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  Grapes,  a  fine  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon, 
Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  &c.  ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Edmonds,  Bestwood,  with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  and  a  fine  dish  of  Violette 
Hative  Nectarines,  &c.  Six  dishes :  First,  A.  R. 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  with  extra  fine  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines,  &c.  ; 
second,  Sir  Thos.  Edwardes-Moss,  Bart.,  with  Muscat 
Grapes,  Pitmaston  Nectarines,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches  ; 
third,  Sir  T.  Earle,  Bart.  For  four  bunches  of  Grapes, 
two  black  and  two  white,  the  first  award  went  to 
R.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  for  large  and  highly-finished 
Muscats,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Madresfield  Court  ;  second,  Col.  W.  W.  Pilkington  ; 
third,  A.  R.  Gladstone,  Esq.  Two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  :  First,  Col.  Pilkington,  St.  Helen’s,  for 
superb  bunches,  large  in  berry,  and  finely  coloured  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Raynes,  for  two  fine  bunches  ;  third, 
Mr.  H.  Cunningham.  Two  bunches  of  Muscats : 
First,  B.  Pilkington,  Esq  ,  for  a  fine  dish,  large  in 
bunch  and  berry,  but  not  quite  finished  in  colour  ; 
second,  Sir  T.  Earl,  Bart.  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Pratt.  For 
two  Pine  Apples,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham 
(Mr.  Blair,  gardener)  was  first  with  two  fine  Queen’s, 
and  the  same  exhibitor  also  took  the  highest  award  for 


the  best  single  Pine  with  a  fine  Queen  quite  5  lbs.  in 
weight. 

There  was  a  large  and  fine  display  of  vegetables,  in 
which  department  the  principal  awards  went  to  Mr. 
Lambert,  gardener  to  Col.  ‘Wingfield,  Shrewsbury, 
W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Col.  W.  H.  Pilkington,  and  Mr. 

C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher. 

First  Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  R.  P. 
Ker  &  Sons,  for  a  new  seedling  Croton,’  Aigburth  Gem, 
a  grand  acquisition  for  table  decoration,  being  brilliant 
in  colour  and  graceful  in  habit.  To  Messrs.  Henry 
Cannell  &  Sons  for  Begonia  Octavie,  a  fine  double 
white,  very  compact  in  habit  and  free  blooming. 

First  Class  Cultural  Commendations  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ornamental  plants  ;  to  Messrs. Dicksons,  Limited, 
nurserymen,  Chester,  for  a  similar  collection  ;  to 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
and  exotic  Ferns  ;  to  the  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Company,  Limited,  for  Tea  Roses ;  and  to  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons  for  cut  blooms  of  double  Begonias 
and  double  and  single  trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums. 


Royal  Southampton  Horticultural.— 

A  ugust  4th  and  6th. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  society’s 
grounds,  Westwood  Park,  on  the  above  dates.  It  was 
a  grand  show,  beautifully  arranged  in  spacious  mar¬ 
quees,  and  the  management  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  hearty  response  made  to  the  tempting  offers 
contained  in  their  schedule.  The  entries  were  numerous 
and  the  competition  keen  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
weather  was  not  at  all  favourable,  and  we  fear  the 
society  must  have  suffered  financially.  Great  credit, 
however,  is  due  to  Mr.  Fuidge,  the  energetic  secretary, 
and  Captain  Gibbs,  the  courteous  vice-chairman,  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  everything  was  conducted. 
The  quality  of  the  plants  exhibited  was  fully  up  to  the 
average  ;  but  there  was  a  noticeable  falling  off  in 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  especially  the  Grapes.  Cut 
flowers  were  fairly  represented,  but  the  vegetables  were 
superb,  indeed  we  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  lot.  They 
were,  in  most  cases,  admirably  arranged,  and  the 
quality  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  A  word  of  praise  is 
also  due  to  the  amateurs  and  cottagers,  who  came  out  in 
great  force,  and  the  quality  of  their  exhibits  in  the 
various  classes  was  most  creditable. 

Plant  Classes. — For  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse, 
six  in  flower,  the  first  prize  fell,  as  at  Liverpool,  to  Mr. 
James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  who  staged  specimens  of 
unusual  excellence.  His  flowering  specimens  were 
fresh  and  good,  consisting  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea, 
4  ft.  through  ;  Allamanda.  nobilis,  Erica  Parmentieri 
rosea,  4  ft.  through,  very  fine  ;'  Phcenoeoma  prolifera, 
a  huge  specimen,  6  ft.  through,  and  well  flowered  ; 
Erica  ferruginea  majus,  and  Statice  profusa.  The 
foliage  division  included  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  a  fine 
piece,  well  coloured ;  Cycas  revoluta,  grand  ;  Kentia 
Fosteriana,  Croton  majestiea,  Latania  borbonica,  and 
Cycas  revoluta.  Second,  Mr.  H.  Lock,  gardener  to 
B.  W.  Cleave,  Esq.,  Crediton.  Third,  Mr.  H.  ‘Wills, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  Bassett.  For  a  similar 
number,  to  be  shown  by  gardeners  only,  Mr.  Amys, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  York,  Hamble  Cliff,  who 
showed  a  dozen  fine  clean  fresh  plants,  was  first.  Mr. 
Blandford,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hazelfoot,  Moorhill,  being 
second.  For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom, 
Mr.  Wills  was  first  ;  and  for  a  like  number  of  foliage 
plants,  Mr.  Lock  took  the  lead.  For  nine  miscellaneous 
plants,  three  to  be  in  flower,  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  the  president,  came 
in  first,  showing,  in  a  most  creditable  group,  a  very 
fine  plant  of  the  old  Trachelium  coeruleum.  The 
best  group  arranged  for  effect  was  an  admirable 
display  made  by  Mr.  Wills.  Mr.  Osborne,  gardener 
to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a 
collection  of  Orchids,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  but  he  staged  an 
excellent  lot,  including  many  novelties  of  sterling 
merit,  such  as  Cattleya  Schofieldiana,  C.  crispa  superba, 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Dendrobium  Dearii,  D.  super- 
biens,  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  O.  mirandum,  0. 
vexillarium  superbum,  Cypripedium  Veitchii,  several 
good  Oncidiums,  &c.  The  beautiful  and  long-lasting 
Spathoglottis  angustorum  was  also  in  this  collection. 
The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  a  single  specimen, 
showing  Dendrobium  Dearii  in  grand  form.  Mr. 
Blandford  was  second  with  a  nice  Anguloa  Clowesii. 
Six  good  well-coloured  Crotons  secured  a  first  prize  for 
Mr.  Lock,  and  in  a  competition  for  the  best  collection 
Messrs.  Oakley  &  Watling  were  an  easy  first.  For  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  Mr.  Wills  was  first,  and 
Mr.  Amys  a  good  second.  Begonias,  Pelargoniums, 
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Fuchsias,  Celosias,  Coleus,  Cockscombs,  Lycopods,  &c., 
were  but  fairly  shown,  for  we  have  seen  them  better. 

Table  Decorations  and  Cut  Flowers. — A  good 
neat  arrangement  from  Mr.  Lock  secured  for  him  the 
first  prize  for  a  table  arranged  for  six  persons  ;  and  in 
the  same  competition,  Miss  Flight,  Twyford,  was 
second  ;  and  Miss  Stratton,  third.  A  splendidly 
arranged  epergne  from  Mr.  Cypher  was  a  very  easy 
first  in  this  class.  The  best  ball  bouquet  came  from 
Mr.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington  ;  Messrs.  Perkins  &Sons, 
Coventry,  coming  in  second.  But  for  a  bridal  bouquet 
the  last-named  exhibitors  secured  the  highest  award, 
as  they  did  also  with  six  button-hole  bouquets  in  a 
very  strong  competition.  Cut  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers,  twelve  bunches  :  first,  Mr.  Evans,  Melchet 
Court  ;  and  for  a  like  number  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first.  Picotees  and  Car¬ 
nations  were  shown  in  quantities,  also  Poses,  but  the 
latter  showed  that  they  had  suffered  from  the  heavy 
rains.  For  twenty-four  blooms,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  k  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  were  first ;  Messrs. 
Perkins  k  Sons  coming  in  second. 

Fruit. — There  was  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the 
quality  in  this  department,  and  which  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  Grapes  For  a  collection  of  fruit  (six 
dishes)  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
Longford  Castle,  kept  his  usual  position  (first)  with 
a  very  nice  lot.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first  for  Black 
Hamburghs  and  Muscats,  and  also  in  the  class  for  a 
single  bunch  of  any  other  black  variety.  Mr.  Lock 
easily  secured  the  first  award  for  a  Pine  ;  Mr.  Evans 
had  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  ;  Mr.  Ward  had 
the  best  green-fleshed  variety ;  Mr.  Curtis,  the  finest 
Peaches,  and  Mr.  Inglefield,  the  best  Nectarines. 
Out-door  fruit  was  but  fairly  shown,  owing  to  the 
unpropitious  season. 

Vegetables,  &c. — Seldom,  indeed,  have  we  seen  a 
finer  lot  than  was  staged  on  this  occasion.  Special  prizes 
were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Webb 
&  Son,  Mr.  Laxton  and  Messrs.  Toogood  k  Finlayson, 
in  addition  to  those  offered  by  the  society,  and  the  result 
was  a  strong  and  in  all  respects  admirable  competition. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rodgers  showed  a  fine  collection  of  Japanese 
and  variegated  foliage  plants  ;  Messrs.  Oakley  &  Watling, 
Begonias,  Coleus,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  cut 
Dahlias,  double  and  single  ;  Messrs.  Elcombe  k  Son,  a 
seedling  Pelargonium  ;  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  cut 
flowers  of  Begonias,  and  plants  of  the  lovely  double 
white  Octavie  ;  Mr.  King,  of  Lymington,  seedling 
Begonias  ;  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  k  Co.,  stands  of 
various  cut  flowers. 


Warwick  Amateur  and  Cottagers’  Hor¬ 
ticultural. — August  lsf. 

This  most  useful  society  was  favoured  by  fine  weather, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  was  almost  the  only 
flower  show  I  had  attended  this  season  that  had  been 
so  favoured.  It  was  held  in  the  fine  grounds  of 
Warwick  Castle,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  and  the  tents  were  pitched  on  the  lovely 
slope  of  a  gentle  glade  running  from  the  terrace  garden 
in  front  of  the  great  conservatory,  down  to  the  orna¬ 
mental  water  in  the  distance.  This  glade  is  planted  on 
either  side  by  giant  Cedars,  Oak,  Beech,  and  other 
trees  ;  and  owing  to  the  porous  character  of  the  sub¬ 
soil,  the  rain  soon  passes  away  from  it.  The  gardens 
and  delightful  grounds  about  the  Castle  were  in  the 
best  condition,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  A.  D. 
Christie,  the  gardener  at  the  Castle.  The  beds  on  the 
terrace  garden  are  all  edged  with  Yews,  kept  closely 
clipped.  Some  beds  of  Harrison’s  Musk  were  a  charming 
feature.  The  Warwick  society  is  very  fortunate  in 
having  such  an  earnest  worker  as  Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  of 
the  Priory  Gardens,  Warwick,  He  is  most  energetic, 
and  in  addition  to  collecting  the  sum  of  £19  to  pay  off 
a  debt  incurred  last  year,  including  a  sum  of  £10  lost 
through  the  failure  of  Greenaway’s  bank,  he  also  got 
together  the  sum  of  £50  towards  a  subscription  list. 
Such  work  is  always  unpleasant,  and  it  deserves  all  the 
more  praise  in  consequence.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  Lloyd  Evans,  Messrs.  Christie,  Wilson,  West, 
Stevens,  and  others  were  all  busy  on  the  show  day  ; 
and  the  arrangements  were  very  good,  The  tables  were 
all  covered  with  white  paper,  and  had  a  very  pleasing 
appearance. 

Gentlemen’s  gardeners  are  excluded  from  exhibiting 
for  prizes.  Amateurs  are  those  who  grow  their  own 
things  ;  and  all  exhibitors  must  be  residents  in  the 
borough.  But  the  gentlemen’s  gardeners  help  the  show 
by  sending  collections  of  plants,  which  are  found  very 
useful  in  placing  along  the  centres  of  the  tables,  &c. 
Foremost  among  them  are  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie,  Warwick 


Castle  Gardens  ;  Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  Priory  Gardens  ; 
Mr.  Moorhouse,  gardener  to  G.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Warwick; 
and  Messrs.  C.  Wilson,  T.  West,  and  George  Stevens, 
nurserymen  of  Warwick.  The  leading  amateurs  are 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Boly,  W.  Wilmore,  W.  E.  Threadkeld, 
J.  Boswell,  C.  Heath,  and  A.  H.  Roberts,  who  showed 
plants ;  Messrs.  G.  J.  Whitwell,  T.  Haynes,  John 
Keyte,  and  H.  Harris,  cut  flowers  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  M. 
Ivens,  S.  Harwood,  T.  Kemp,  G.  H.  Grubbs,  and  T. 
Payton,  who  grow  vegetables  and  fruit ;  some  of  the 
foregoing  exhibited  vegetables  also.  The  leading 
cottagers  are  C.  Boswell,  John  Boswell,  C.  Bastock, 
W.  Blakeman,  W.  Franks,  J.  Bumford,  A.  J.  Cook, 
James  Hancocks,  J.  Mottram,  George  Harris,  T.  Drage, 
T.  Smith.  John  Taylor,  J.  Busby,  and  R.  J.  Woodfield. 
All  these  deserve  a  special  mention  as  they  make  up  a 
fine  display  of  cottagers’  produce.  A  great  deal  of  the 
produce  is  grown  on  allotment  gardens,  that  are  let  at 
prices  averaging  £6  per  acre,  and  prizes  are  offered  for 
the  best  kept  and  cropped  gardens,  in  two  divisions, 
one  set  of  prizes  for  gardens  over  600  yards  square,  and 
those  under  ;  but  there  are  more  under  than  over  this 
size. 

The  leading  lady  amateurs  in  the  classes  for  vases, 
bouquets,  &c.,  were  Mrs.  Lloyd  Evans,  who  was  first 
with  a  vase  ;  Miss  Treherne,  who  had  the  best  hand 
bouquet ;  Miss  Haynes  and  Miss  Nellie  Haynes. 

I  need  scarcely  state  that  amateurs’  and  cottagers’ 
plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  all  good 
throughout,  and  there  were  large  numbers  of  entries  in 
most  of  the  leading  classes.  Among  the  special  prizes 
was  one  by  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  for  the  best  collection 
of  vegetables,  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Woodfield. 
One  by  S.  W.  Stanton,  Esq.,  the  mayor  of  Warwick,  for 
the  best  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  leading 
prize  being  won  by  Mr.  J.  Mottram  ;  by  Mr.  Alderman 
G.  H.  Nelson,  for  the  best  collection  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  J. 
Bumford.  In  addition,  special  prizes  were  offered  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Arkwright,  for  the  best  collection  of  herbs  ; 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  Lloyd,  for  the  best  window-box  of 
plants  ;  also  for  honey  ;  and  also  prizes  for  nosegays 
and  baskets  of  wild  flowers.  There  is  also  an  industrial 
department  for  needle-work  and  other  things,  which  is 
always  of  a  very  interesting  character. — D. 


Harrow  Weald  Horticultural. — August  6th. 
On  Bank  Holiday,  in  the  pleasant  grounds  of  Mrs. 
Sim,  Harrow  Weald  Park,  the  first  show  of  the  above 
society  was  held,  a  very  creditable  display  being  got 
together,  thanks  to  the  energetic  working  of  a  practical 
committee.  The  prizes  offered  were  in  the  interest  of 
cottagers  and  small  amateurs,  and  they  called  forth  a 
fine  lot  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  of  local 
interest  ;  but  the  splendid  groups  of  plants,  which 
occupied  the  whole  length  of  the  centre  of  the  spacious 
tent,  and  which  were  staged  by  the  gardeners  of  the 
neighbourhood  not  for  competition,  were  deserving  of 
a  place  at  any  show  in  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  Dinsmore,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Blackwell,  Esq., 
The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald,  had  a  superb  group,  with 
noble  Palms  in  the  centre,  and  including  grandly- 
flowered  specimen  Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Ixoras, 
Ericas,  &e.,  with  Caladiums,  Dracienas,  Crotons, 
Anthuriums,  Achimenes,  Ferns,  and  other  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  the  whole  edged  with  Maidenhair 
Fern,  Gloxinias,  and  Caladium  argyrites — a  fine  group 
of  well-grown  plants,  well  set  up.  Mr.  Dinsmore  also 
arranged  a  table  of  first-rate  fruit  and  rare  cut  flowers, 
including  Orchids.  The  fruits  were  perfection  and 
included  three  bunches  of  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes, 
and  three  Black  Hamburgh,  six  Melons,  two  Pines,  and 
four  dishes  of  very  fine  Peaches.  Mr.  Condie,  gardener 
to  S.  J.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  Brookshill,  Harrow  Weald, 
also  set  up  a  very  fine  and  extensive  group,  with  Palms, 
Tree  Ferns,  flowering  and  foliage  plants — the  Coleus 
being  especially  bright  and  effective — the  whole  edged 
with  Maidenhair  Fern.  Mr.  Seabright,  gardener  to  H. 
Grinling,  Esq.,  Harrow  Weald  House,  had  a  smaller  but 
not  less  worthy  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
noble  Musa  ensete.  In  this  group  were  many  uncommon 
plants,  such  as  Nidularum  fulgens ;  the  Begonias, 
Dracsenas,  and  other  foliage  plants  were  finely  coloured. 
Mr.  Martin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sim,  being  at  home, 
staged  a  splendid  group,  and  showed  much  taste  in  the 
arrangement.  Many  fine  Ferns  and  Palms  were  used, 
with  bright  Coleus,  Begonias,  Dracienas,  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  Pancratium,  &c.  A  pretty  feature  in  this 
group  was  made  by  the  tall  spikes  of  white  and  blue 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  the  white  and  pink  Francoa 
ramosa  and  F.  appendiculata,  and  other  slender  flowers 
standing  over  the  foliage  massed  below. 


To  a  plantsman,  the  mo3t  interesting  exhibit  of  all 
was  a  collection  of  over  150  species  of  cut  hardy  flowers, 
which  that  clever  manipulator  of  them,  Mr.  John 
W.  Odell,  brought  from  the  gardens  of  W.  Barber, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  at  Barrow  Point,  Pinner.  Some  rare 
British  species  appeared  among  them,  and  specially 
interesting  were  the  types  from  which  our  now  numerous 
race  of  Delphiniums,  Pentstemons  and  other  florists’ 
flowers  sprang.  The  collection  included  some  good 
Alstroemerias,  Liliums,  Tigridias,  and  other  bulbous 
and  fleshy-rooted  plants ;  also  Adlumia  cirrhosa, 
Lysimachia  clethroides,  numerous  Poppies,  Lobelias, 
Pentstemons,  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  almost  everything 
of  interest  that  could  be  had.  Above  all,  the  specimens 
were  correctly  named— a  fact  which  should  not  be 
passed  without  remark,  as  in  it  lies  more  than  one-half 
of  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  at  these  shows,  which 
should  be  educational  as  well  as  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


St.  Neots  Amateur  and  Cottage  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. — August  6th. 

The  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place,  as  usual,  on 
Bank  Holiday,  being  held  in  a  spacious  field  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  to  which  access  was  had  through 
the  pleasant  rectory  garden.  It  is  a  society  cast  upon 
much  the  same  lines  as  that  at  Warwick,  only  that  a 
larger  show  is  made  at  St.  Neots,  and  gentlemen’s 
gardeners  being  permitted  to  compete,  greatly  help  the 
display  ;  certain  prizes  are  open  to  all  comers,  and 
these  always  prove  a  great  attraction.  The  society  is 
well  managed,  but  being  in  the  midst  of  a  country  that 
is  largely  agricultural,  it  has  to  contend  with  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  agricultural  community. 
But  it  manages  to  pay  its  way,  and  I  think  this  is  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  acting 
secretary  and  collector,  Mr.  W.  Ratchelous,  the  manager 
of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram’s  nursery  at  Huntingdon. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  not  only  comprehends  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  but  also  farm  produce 
shown  by  farmers.  There  are  classes  for  market 
gardeners,  also  for  poultry,  cage  birds,  and  rabbits  ; 
and  so  it  embraces  much  that  has  a  peculiar  interest 
for  country  people. 

All-Comers’  Prizes. — These  include  twenty-four 
Roses,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchin, 
being  placed  first,  with  good  fresh  blooms  of  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Marquis 
de  Castellane,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Verdier,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Etienne  Levet,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Anne  Wood,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Comte  de 
Raimbaud,  Catherine  Mermet,  Avocat  Duvivier,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Horace  Vernet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  and 
Camille  Bernardin.  Second,  Messrs.  Burch  Bros.,  of 
Peterborough,  who  had  larger  blooms,  somewhat 
damaged  on  the  outer  petals,  and  a  little  inclined  to 
coarseness,  their  leading  flowers  being  Marie  Rady, 
Marie  Finger,  Lady  Sheffield,  Due  de  Rohan,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Elie  Morel,  Lady  Marie  Fitzwilliam,  and 
Exposition  de  Brie.  Mr.  Redman,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Goodgainer,  Esq.,  Eynesbury,  was  first  with  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  flowers,  showing  the  ordinary  stove 
and  greenhouse  subjects.  He  was  also  first  with  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  showing  a  very  good 
collection. 

Plants. — Mr.  Redman  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six 
plants  in  bloom,  staging  good  specimens  of  Dipladenia 
profusa,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Lapageria  rosea,  Cler- 
odendron  Fallax,  Statice  profusa,  and  Ixora  javanicum. 
He  also  had  the  best  six  Fuchsias,  staging  good  plants; 
and  the  best  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  Mr. 
Smith,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Cheere,  Papworth  Hall, 
St.  Ives,  being  second.  Mr.  Redman  was  also  first 
with  variegated  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  stove  and 
greenhouse  aud  hardy  Ferns,  Coleus,  Begonias,  &c. — 
indeed,  but  for  Mr.  Redman's  contributions  the  show 
of  plants  would  have  been  very  thin.  Mr.  Redman 
also  had  the  best  specimen  plant,  showing  a  good  piece 
of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ;  Mr.  G.  Warboys,  gar¬ 
dener  to — Medland,  Esq.,  being  second  with  Stephanotis 
floribunda.  The .  best  specimen  foliage  plant  was 
Croton  Weismanni,  from  Mr.  Redman.  There  were 
several  other  plant  classes,  but  the  foregoing  were  the 
principal  ones. 

Cut  Flowers. — In  the  subscribers’  division,  Mr.  E. 
B.  Lindsell  was  first  with  good  blooms,  as  in  the 
open  class.  He  had  the  best  twelve  Tea-scented, 
staging  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Var- 
don,  Jean  Ducher,  Devoniensis,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Francis  Kruger,  Rubens,  Madame  Lambard,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  and  two  others.  Some  capital  Stocks  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  French  and  African  Mari¬ 
golds  were  satisfactory  for  the  season. 
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Fruit.— Collections  of  six  dishes  and  single  bunches 
ot  black  and  white  Grapes  were  good  for  the  district. 
Hardy  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries  and 
Cherries  were  remarkably  good.  Apples  and  Pears 
were  late. 

Vegetables  were  very  good,  Potatos  being  a  leading 
feature.  The  best  collection  of  six  varieties  came  from 
Mr.  F.  Clarke,  Huntingdon,  who  had  Barne’s  Favourite, 
Best  of  All,  Paragon,  Reading  Ruby,  Reading  Russett 
and  International  Kidney  ;  J.  Topham,  Esq.,  Thorney 
Park,  was  second  with  International,  Sutton’s 
Favourite,  The  Dean,  and  Mr.  Bresee  in  fine  form, 
with  two  others. 

The  leading  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Redman  ;  Mr.  G. 
Myers,  Iiinchinbrook  Park  Gardens  ;  Mr.  Smith,  The 
Gardens,  Papworth  Hall,  St.  Ives  ;  Mr.  R.  Carter, 
gardener  to  Captain  Duncombe,  Warsley  Park,  St. 
Neots  ;  Mr.  W.  Last,  gardener  to  F.  Day,  Esq.,  The 
Priory,  St.  Heots  ;  Mr.  G.  Warboys,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Medland,  St.  Neots  ;  Mr.  A.  Gifford,  Hemingford 
Abbots,  Hunts  ;  J.  Topham,  Esq.,  Thorney  Park, 
Hunts  ;  W.  H.  Minfin,  Esq.,  Great  Stoughton,  Hunts  ; 
Mr.  George  Taylor,  Eynesbury ;  and  Mr.  R.  Burgin, 
Eynesbury. 


Mansfield  Horticultural. — August  6th. 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  took 
place  on  Monday  last  in  the  Carr  Bank  Grounds,  and 
proved  a  decided  success.  The  weather  was  dull  and 
threatening,  but  no  rain  fell  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
by  which  time  some  thousands  of  visitors  had  entered 
the  grounds,  and  financial  success  was  assured.  The 
chief  plant  class  was  fora  group  100  sq.  ft.,  arranged  for 
effect,  and  Mr.  Clements,  gardener  to  Colonel  Coke, 
Dibdale  Hall,  Mansfield,  secured  the  leading  prize  with 
a  group  arranged  with  much  taste,  and  in  which  some 
good  Palms  were  used  with  excellent  effect.  Mr.  Parks, 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  was  second  with  a 
group  in  which  well-grown  and  flowered  Fuchsias  were 
the  predominant  feature  ;  Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to  C. 
Sanderson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Toon,  gardener  to  Fothergil 
Watson,  Esq.,  were  third  and  fourth  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  Clements  was  first  for  four  foliage  plants 
and  four  Fuchsias,  and  Mr.  Parks  secured  the  first 
prizes  in  the  classes  for  Coleus,  Gloxinias,  Begonias, 
single  and  double  zonal,  bicolor  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  as  well  as  for  a  single  specimen  plant  in 
flower.  Mr.  Moore  was  first  for  a  stand  of  flowers  for 
table  decoration,  and  Mr.  Toon  for  a  bouquet.  Roses 
were  well  shown,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Jackson,  a  local 
amateur,  was  first  both  for  cut  blooms  and  for  a  basket 
of  Roses.  Fruit  was  good  and  plentiful,  Mr.  Clements 
being  a  leading  prize  taker  ;  and  the  vegetable  classes 
were  also  well  filled. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  the  produce  staged  was 
very  good  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  Mr. 
Buckland  was  first  for  a  group  of  plants  ;  and  Mr. 
Beardwell  first  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  and 
winning  three  volumes  of  The  Gardening  World, 
with  a  splendidlot  in  a  good  competition.  Messrs.  J.  & 
R.  Pearson’s  prize  for  a  collectionof  vegetables  (open) 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Jackson  ;  and  prizes  were  also 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Sons,  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  for  vegetables,  and  by 
Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.  for  hardy  perennials.  The 
cottagers’  produce  was  very  fine,  and  in  some  classes  as 
many  as  twenty  competitors  staged  produce.  The 
local  tradesmen  offered  numerous  special  prizes,  com¬ 
prising  articles  out  of  their  stores,  such  as  clocks, 
spades,  handlights,  garden  vases,  patent  manures,  &c., 
and  there  was  a  good  competition  for  all. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Broad  Bean. — T.  Gunner .-  We  do  not  know  the  white-podded 
Bean.  It  is  no  good. 

Raspberry. — Perthshire :  It  appears  to  he  Fastolf,  hut  we 
cannot  name  it  for  certain. 

Carnation,  E.  S.  Dodwell. — Clw.rles :  A  crimson  hizarre, 
raised  from  Admiral  Curzon  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Chesterfield. 
The  colours  of  the  markings  are  deep  crimson  and  purple. 

Weevil. — Gardener :  A  very  common  and  destructive  pest  in 
gardens,  named  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus.  They  are  easily  captured 
by  placing  a  sheet  or  newspaper  under  the  trees  at  night,  give  the 
trees  a  sharp  tap  with  the  hand,  and  they  will  drop  off  as  if 
lifeless.  They  are  often  very  destructive  to  Vine  foliage. 

Strawberp.y,  Auguste  Nicarte. — If  any  of  your  readers  have 
grown  this  variety,  I  should  be  glad  if  they  would  give  me  their 
experience  of  it  as  a  forcing  kind.  Should  it  be  treated  as  a  first 
early  or  be  timed  to  come  in  after  President  1—S. 

Grapes. — J.  G.,  Weymouth:  A  bad  case  of  scalding,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  more  than  enough  this  season.  Give  air  earlier 
in  the  morning  to  get  rid  of  the  condensed  moisture  before  the 
sun  gets  too  bright. 


Name  of  Bulb. — C.  A.  G.  :  The  bulbs  and  leaves  of  the  plant, 
of  which  you  sent  us  a  specimen,  are  those  of  a  species  of  Col- 
chicum,  most  likely  C.  autumnale,  but  we  should  like  to  see 
flowers  when  in  bloom.  Look  for  the  bloom  about  the  middle 
of  August  or  in  September,  and  not  in  February  as  you  mention. 
The  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  pushed  up  then  ;  but  the  flowers 
appear  in  the  autumn,  unaccompanied  by  leaves.  The  specimen 
appears  to  have  flowered  in  the  usual  way,  as  we  have  detected 
the  remains  amongst  the  leaves,  and  we  conclude  that  you  had 
overlooked  them  at  the  proper  season. 

Removing  Sweetbriars. — C.  A.  G.  :  We  are  doubtful  whether 
you  could  remove  your  Briars  with  a  ball  of  soil  at  any  season  ; 
but  if  the  present  moist  weather  continues,  they  can  be  removed 
shortly,  or  even  now.  Many  of  the  long  roots  must  necessarily 
be  cut,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  prune  back  the  tops  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  great  a  loss  of  moisture  by  means  of  the  leaves.  If  this 
be  done,  fresh  roots  will  be  protruded  before  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  so  re-establish  the  plants  in  the  fresh  soil.  They 
may  lose  some  of  the  remaining  foliage  by  the  operation,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

Clematis  Jackmanni. — C.  A.  G.  :  You  need  not  necessarily 
cut  down  this  plant  every  autumn  if  it  does  not  get  killed  back 
by  frost,  as  usually  happens  to  it  in  the  northern  counties. 
Flowers  will  be  produced  from  the  old  wood  much  earlier  in  the 
season  than  when  the  plant  has  been  cut  down  in  autumn.  By 
cutting  it  down,  however,  a  much  more  rampant  growth,  and  a 
greater  profusion  of  flowers  are  obtained,  which  may  continue 
up  till  frost  kills  them  in  autumn.  Good  results  can  also  be 
obtained  by  digging  out  the  soil  where  the  Clematis  is  intended 
to  be  planted  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  filling  up  the  whole  with 
a  rich  compost.  A  mulching  of  farmyard  manure  in  winter  is 
also  very  beneficial. 

Silver  Fir  Disease. — Perthshire  :  Your  trees  of  Abies  Nord- 
manniana  are  badly  affected  with  a  species  of  woolly  aphis  or 
coccus,  closely  allied  to  that  which  attacks  Apple  trees,  and  is 
known  as  American  Blight.  An  excellent  cultivator  of  Coni¬ 
ferous  trees  has  succeeded  in  curing  the  trees  affected  by  means 
of  applications  of  Fir  Tree  Oil.  The  effect  of  the  insect  is  to 
cause  abnormal  swellings  of  the  tissues  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  epidermis  or  skin.  This  in  time  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
tree,  and  to  this  cause  the  stunted  appearance  of  your  trees  is, 
no  doubt,  due.  In  the  instance  mentioned,  a  healthy  growth 
ensued  on  the  destruction  of  the  insect. 

Melons  Cracking.—/.  G.  B. :  Your  surmises  concerning  the 
cracking  of  your  Melons  in  so  young  a  state  are  no  doubt  correct 
in  the  main.  If  you  had  the  means  of  heating  your  frame  arti¬ 
ficially,  the  evil  would  be  modified  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  sur¬ 
mounted.  The  absence  of  sunlight  and  the  low  temperature  have 
prevented  the  foliage  from  performing  their  proper  functions, 
including  the  transpiration  of  water.  The  roots  continuing 
moderately  active,  the  whole  of  the  tissues  become  thoroughly 
saturated  or  gorged  with  water,  and  the  swelling  fruit,  being  the 
weakest  part  of  the  plant,  splits.  Give  ample  ventilation  so 
as  to  reduce  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  do  not  syringe 
the  plant!  until  the  return  of  fine  weather  unless  compelled  to  do 
so,  if  red-spider  threatens  to  attack  them. 

Names  of  Plakts. — A.  T.  C.  G.:  1 ,  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum  ; 
2,  Ceatrauthus  ruber ;  3,  Solanum  nigrum ;  4,  Campanula 
grandis ;  5,  Clarkia  pulehella  alba;  6,  Yerbaseum  nigrum  var. ; 
7,  Euphorbia  Peplus  ;  S,  Clematis  recta.  C.  A.  G. :  4,  Campanula 
rapunculoides. 

Communications  Received. — I.  T.  P. — S.  B. — W.  D  — D  & 
Co.— J.  C.— A.  0.— W.  H.— J.  F.— W.  II.— W.  G. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

A  Contrast. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  last  year  there  were 
recorded  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  507 
hours  of  bright  sunshine  ;  in  the  same  months  of  this 
year  only  227  hours,  the  average  being  346  hours. 
Last  year  out  of  61  days  there  were  43  on  which  more 
than  six  hours  of  sunshine  were  registered  ;  this  year 
there  were  only  15  such  days.  The  days  without  sun¬ 
shine  were  correspondingly  3  and  12.  Last  year  only 
48  per  cent,  of  the  sky  was  on  the  average  covered  by 
cloud,  this  year  the  average  was  82  per  cent.  We  have 
to  go  back  to  1879  and  1860  to  find  years  correspond¬ 
ingly  cloudy,  the  percentage  of  cloud  being  in  both 
years  81,  and  both  years  being  remembered  by  agricul¬ 
turists. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  last  year  the 
rainfall  in  all  amounted  only  to  2'52  ins.;  in  the 
present  year  this  was  10 TO  ins.,  the  average  being  4 '37 
ins.  In  no  year  since  the  establishment  of  official 
record  (1841)  has  the  latter  amount  been  at  all  equalled. 
The  greatest  falls  occurred  in  1853,  1860,  and  1879, 
when  the  amounts  registered  were  respectively  8.23 
ins.,  8.60  ins.,  and  8.01  ins.  The  amount  for  the 
present  year  is,  of  course,  increased  by  the  unusual  and 
excessive  rain  of  July  30,  when  2  ins.  of  rain  fell  within 
the  short  space  of  four  hours.  In  June  and  July  last 
year  rain  fell  only  on  three  days  and  ten  days  respec¬ 
tively  ;  there  being  26  days  (June  9  to  July  4) 
absolutely  without  rain.  In  the  same  months  of  this 
year  rain  fell  respectively  on  15  days  and  26  days. 
That  is  to  say,  out  of  61  days  rain  fell  last  year  on  13 
days,  and  this  year  on  41  days. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  June  last 
year  was  60 '9°,  or  1T°  above  the  average  ;  this  year  it 
was  58 '3°,  or  1  '5'’  below  the  average.  That  of  July  last 
year  was  6 6 ‘5°,  or  3  '9°  above  the  average  ;  this  year  it 
was  57.9°,  or  47°  below  the  average,  and  no  less  than 
8.6°  below  the  value  for  last  year.  In  June  and  July 


of  last  year  the  temperature  rose  above  80”  on  21  days  ; 
in  the  same  months  of  this  year  only  on  3  days — never, 
indeed,  reaching  80°  on  any  one  day  in  July,  the 
highest  record  for  this  month  being  74°.  July  11  and 
12  of  this  year  will  be  long  remembered,  the  highest 
temperature  reached  on  these  days  being  55°  and  54° 
respectively ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  same  days 
being  respectively  15°  and  13J°  below  the  average. 


At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  August  4th  was 
29  ‘27  in. ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29  '25  in.  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  the  highest  30 '07  on  Friday  morning. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  56  '9°,  and  5 'S’ 
below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the 
twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was  considerably 
below  the  average  throughout  the  week,  the  greatest 
deficiency  being  8 '3  on  Tuesday  and  9 '5  on  "Wednesday. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  variable,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  10  T  miles  per 
hour,  which  was  0T  mile  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on 
five  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
4 '29  ins.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine 
in  the  week  was  22 '0  hours,  against  23  T  hours  at 
Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- -  ->X<~ - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  9th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report  a  considerable 
advance  in  price  of  White  Clover,  owing  to  the  new 
crop  proving  short  and  of  bad  quality.  Red  Clover  is 
dearer,  and  Alsike  and  Trefoil  realise  extreme  prices, 
owing  to  short  supplies.  Yearling  Rye  Grasses  have 
advanced  3s.  per  quarter,  the  quality  of  the  new  crop 
being  unsatisfactory.  Trifolium  is  neglected,  Winter 
Tares  scarce,  and  Bird  Seeds  unchanged. 


- - 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

August  9 th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  j  s.d.  s.d. 

Black  Currant  J-sieve  3  0  3  6!  Pine-apples,  St. 

Red  ,,  „  2  0  3  0  Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Cherries,  4-sieve  ....  2  0  5  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  2  0  3  0 

Grapes  .”. per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Peaches . perdoz.  2  0  10  0 

Melons .  10  3  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots,  New, per  bun.  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  30  40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..7  0  9  0 
i  Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
|  Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
i  Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Turnips,  per  bun . 0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  IS  0 
Balsams,  per  dozen  ..  2  0  6  0 
Calceolaria  ..perdoz.  3  0  6  0 
Cockscomb,  per  dozen  2  6  6  0 


Coleus  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Crassula _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 


Dracaena  term.,  doz. .  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  0 

Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 


s.d.  s.d. 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . SO  SO 

Heliotrope  ..perdoz.  3  0  6  0 
Hydrangea,  per  doz. .  9  0  IS  0 
Lilimns,  var.,  doz.  IS  0  30  o 

Lobelia,  per  doz .  3  0  0  0 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette  . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums.scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Pelargoniums,  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Rhodanthe..  perdoz.  4  0  SO 
Scented  Verbena  doz.  4  0-60 
Zinnia .  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Asters,  doz.  bunches  4  0  6  0 
— -  (French),  1  bunch  10  16 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Carnations,  12  bun.  ..4  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums 
annual,  12  bunches  10  3  0 
Cornflower,  12  hunch.  16  3  0 
Delphinium,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  3  0  6  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  16  4  0 
Gladiolus,  12  sprays  .OS  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lavender,  12  bunches  3  0  4  6 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  5  0 
—  candidum,  12  blms  0  6  0  9 
Marguerites,  12]  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Moss  Roses  12  bun.  4  0  12  0 
Pansies,  doz.  bunch.  16  3  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet,  12  sprays..  0  3  0  6 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  3  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Pyrethrums,  12  bun..  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe,  12  bunch.  4  0  6  0 
Roses  (colrd.)  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  16 

—  Red . perdoz.  0  6  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  10 

Spinea  . 12  bun.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,12  sprays  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
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UR  PRESENT  SOWING. 


Price,  post  free. 

CABBAGE— 

per  oz. 
s.  d. 

per  pkt. 
d.  s.  d. 

CARTERS'  EARLY  IIEARTWELD  .... 

i 

6 

6  &  1  0 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  Early 
Cabbage  in  cultivation. 

CARTERS'  MAMMOTH  BEEF-HEART.. 

i 

C 

6  &  1  0 

The  Best  Main-crop  Garden  Cabbage  in 
cultivation. 

LETTUCE— 

CARTERS'  GIANT  WHITE  COS . 

2 

6 

6  &  1  0 

DUNNETT'S  GIANT  WINTER  COS  .... 
CARTERS’  LONGSTANDER . 

2 

G 

e  &  1  0 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND . 

i 

6 

0  6 

ONION- 

GIANT  ROCCA  . 

GIANT  WHITE  TRIPOLI  . 
GIANT  MADEIRA  . 


(BARTERS’, 

V_y  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants, 

2$  J  &238>  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


For  Present  Sowing. 

DANIELS’  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE 

(Giant  Early  Marrow). 

The  earlibst,  largest,  and  best  Cabbage  for  all  purposes. 
Post  free.  Per  pkt.,  6 d. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  (d. 

DANIELS’  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE. 

Very  early,  dwarf  and  compact.  Post  free.  Per  pkt.,  6d.; 
per  oz.,  Is.  6d. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich. 


D 

D 


ANIELS’  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION. 

Large  globular  bulbs  of  mild  flavour,  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs. 
weight.  Seed  post  free,  per  oz.,  Is. 

ANIELS’  WHITE  ELEPHANT  TRI¬ 
POLI  ONION.— Seed  post  free,  per  pkt.,  6d.  ;  per  oz., 
Is.  6 d.  The  largest  and  best  white  Onion. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich. 


B 


NOW  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

EGONIAS. — Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals. 

Unequalled  as  a  floral  display.  Visitors  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  ;  free  admission.  Frequent  trains  from  the  City  and  West 
End  to  Catford  Bridge  and  Forest  Hill  Stations. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 
STANSTEAD  PARK,  FOREST  HILL,  S  E. 


KENT:  The  Garden  of  England. 

STRAWBERRIES  T^Eto 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.’s 

New  List,  embracing  Noble,  Waterloo,  etc.,  and  the 
30  best  kinds,  may  now  be  had  on  application. 
Splendid  plants  in,  little  pots,  and  runners. 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  JVIAIDSTONE. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Quantity  Immense—  Quality  Fine— Price  Moderate. 

Inspection  invited.  297,300  feet  of  glass  in  the  Nurseries. 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO, 
CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S  Grand  CARNATIONS. 

®IE  91BBS4  GEOWtr. 

5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering.  ’ 
3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  21s.  per  100. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  QUANTITIES.  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  RD,  OXFORD. 


STRATOEERIES 

CHARLES  TURNER 

Can  now  supply  runners  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
Descriptive  List  sent  oil  application. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  SLOUCH. 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


Crystal  Palace. 

G<  REAT  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUIT,  AND 

VT  GRAND  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  September  7th  and  Sth. 

Schedules  and  forms  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Mr.  W.  G.  HEAD,  Superintendent,  Gardt  ns  Department, 
Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  August  20th. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stev.ns’ 
Rooms,  and  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  August  21st.— Caine  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 

Wednesday,  August  22nd. — Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  at  Shrewsbury  (two  days).  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Show  (three  days).  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  August  23rd. — Wilts  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at 
Salisbury.  Royal  Hort  cultural  Society  of  Ireland's  Autumn 
Show.  Flower  Shows  at  Dunkeld,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen 
(three  days).  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  August  24th. — Sale  of  Established  and  Imported  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  August  25th. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's,  and  Stevens'  Rooms. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


fcHartettinjUorfo, 
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Lettuces. — While  some  writers  are  found 
holding  the  opinion  that  the  ancients  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  the  Lettuce,  some 
others  mention  instances  leading  to  the'  in¬ 
ference  that  they  were  acquainted  with  it 
and  partook  of  it  at  their  repasts.  Probably 
the  difficulty  lies  in  separating  what  is  merely 
traditional  from  what  is  actual  fact.  Pytha¬ 
goras,  we  are  told,  was  extremely  fond  of 
Lettuces,  which  formed  a  large  portion  of  his 
diet ;  but  Eubulus  is  said  to  have  bitterly 
reproached  his  wife  for  having  served  up  Let¬ 
tuce  at  a  meal,  which  were  only  recommended 
for  funeral  repasts.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  the  ancients  considered  the  Lettuce  as  an 
aliment  appropriate  in  times  of  mourning,  and 
they  therefore  employed  it  largely  in  their 
funereal  feasts  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Adonis,  son  of  Myrrha,  whom  Venus 
had  concealed  in  a  bed  of  Lettuces,  and 
whose  death  had  occurred  from  a  wound 
inflicted  by  a  wild  boar  that  had  come  to  feed 
on  the  Lettuces,  and  so  surprised  the  beautiful 
youth.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  traditional 
lore  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which 
Mr.  R.  Folkard  has  gathered  together  in  his 
book  on  Plant  Lore. 

Authorities  are  agreed  that  the  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  garden  Lettuce  have  originated  from 
Lactuca  sativa,  a  plant  which  has  never  yet 
been  found  in  a  wild  state.  But  the  great 
number  of  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  the 
permanent  character  they  have  assumed,  cer¬ 
tainly  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  plant 
has  been  cultivated  for  a  very  long  time. 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  in  their  hook — The 
Vegetable  Garden — remark  with  much  truth 
that  the  different  varieties  of  Lettuce  “  present 
such  a  diversity  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
leaves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  general 
description  of  the  plant,  which  will  he  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  its  forms.  We  may  suppose, 
however,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that 
some  Chinese  varieties  do  not  form  a  head, 
that  in  its  original  or  natural  state  the  Lettuce 
forms  a  rosette  of  large,  longish  leaves,  which 
are  somewhat  spoon-shaped,  and  more  or  less 
undulated  or  toothed  at  the  edges.  Good 
authorities  appear  inclined  to  refer  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  Lettuce  to  two  distinct 
botanical  types,  from  one  of  which  have  been 


derived  the  Cabbage  Lettuce,  properly  so-called, 
which  has  roundish  or  flattened  heads,  whilst 
the  other  has  been  the  parent  of  the  Cos  Let¬ 
tuce,  in  which  the  head  is  tall  and  elongated 
in  shape.”  But  the  authors  go  on  to  express 
the  difficulty  they  find  in  giving  assent  to  this 
view  of  a  two-fold  origin  ;  “  in  the  first  place 
because  the  two  kinds  pass  into  each  other 
through  almost  imperceptible  gradations  ;  and 
secondly,  because  as  soon  as  they  run  to  seed 
they  present  no  difference  from  each  other, 
which  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the 
identity  of  their  origin.” 

In  its  young  state  the  Lettuce  forms  a  well- 
known  and  wholesome  salad,  containing  a 
bland,  pellucid  juice,  with  little  taste  or  smell, 
and  exercising  a  cooling  and  soothing  effect 
on  the  system — not,  as  is  generally  believed, 
from  the  presence  of  any  supposed  narcotic 
principle,  but  from  the  great  quantity  of  water 
and  mucilage  it  contains.  During  the  period 
of  flowering,  it  abounds  in  a  peculiar  milky 
juice,  which  flows  from  the  stem  when 
wounded,  and  has  been  found  to  possess 
decided  medicinal  properties.  But  is  was  long 
believed  that  the  Lettuce  possessed  narcotic 
properties,  and  the  old  poets  prescribed  a  bed 
of  Lettuce  for  those  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
repose ;  and  Pliny  states  that  Lettuces  of  all 
descriptions  were  thought  to  cause  sleep.  One 
of  the  superstitions  of  years  ago  was  that  to 
dream  of  eating  salads  made  of  Lettuce,  &c., 
is  supposed  to  portend  trouble  and  difficulty 
in  the  management  of  affairs. 

The  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  seeds  of 
Lettuce  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  physiology  of 
the  plant.  We  have  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces 
of  the  same  type,  hut  while  one  has  white, 
the  other  has  black-coloured  seeds.  The 
Dutch  Cabbage  type  of  Lettuce  has  black  and 
white  seeds,  and  years  ago  there  was  a  type 
of  it  that  had  yellow  seeds,  but  it  would  in 
all  probability  he  difficult  to  meet  with  it  now. 
Old  seedsmen  and  gardeners,  too,  used  to  hold 
the  opinion  that  black-seeded  Lettuces  were 
of  hardier  constitution  than  white  seeded  ones; 
but  the  idea  originated  more  in  fancy  than  in 
fact. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  Cos  or 
upright-growing  Lettuce  is  the  old  Brown  or 
Bath  Cos — black-seeded  ;  it  is  a  good,  hardy, 
long-standing  type,  useful  alike  for  winter, 
spring,  or  summer  use,  but  most  generally 
sown  to  stand  the  winter,  and  to  come  in  early 
before  the  spring-sown  varieties.  There  is 
also  the  white-seeded  Bath  Cos,  which  is  not  so 
much  tinted  with  brown  on  the  leaves,  neither 
is  it  so  popular.  The  Sugarloaf  Bath  Cos  is 
so  named  because  of  the  inward  folding 
character  of  the  leaves,  but  it  is  said  not  to 
he  so  hardy  as  the  black-seeded  type.  Jefferies’ 
Little  Queen  Cos  deserves  to  he  mentioned 
for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  it  inclines  so 
closely  to  the  Cabbage  form,  having  peculiar 
curled  or  blistered  leaves  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  is  a  good  useful  winter  variety. 
Hicks’  Hardy  White  Cos  appears  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Fulham  White  Cos,  which  is  so 
much  grown  by  market  gardeners  round 
London  One  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
of  summer  Cos  Lettuces  is  the  Paris  White 
Cos  ;  it  has  been  re-named  very  many  times, 
but  it  is  still  Paris  White  Cos,  and  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Cos  Lettuces.  The  Paris 
Green  Cos  is  greener  in  the  leaf,  and  is  also 
narrower ;  it  is  more  self- folding,  and  does  not 
stand  so  well  as  the  white  type.  The  Balloon 
Cos  is  a  black-seeded  form  of  the  Paris  White 
Cos,  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  with  a 
self-folding  character ;  it  is  a  fine  variety  for 
exhibition  or  field  culture.  The  Florence, 
Monstrous,  or  Ivery’s  Nonsuch  Cos  is  a  very 
large  Lettuce,  of  a  kind  of  golden  greeD,  with 
slightly  blistered  leaves,  and  very  popular  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  foregoing  are 
the  leading  types  of  Cos  Lettuce. 

Of  Cabbage  Lettuces  there  are  many,  and 
they  vary  greatly  in  size,  character,  colour,  and 
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formation  of  the  leaves.  Foremost  among 
them  we  place  a  small  compact  variety  known 
as  Tom  Thumb,  a  very  tender  and  sweet-eating 
Lettuce,  well  adapted  for  small  gardens.  One 
of  the  best  of  Lettuces  for  summer  and  winter 
alike  is  what  is  known  as  All  the  Year  Round ; 
there  is  a  white-seeded  as  well  as  a  black- 
seeded  form,  and  both  are  of  the  most  valuable 
character ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  Cabbage  Let¬ 
tuces  grown.  The  Auctoria  is  a  larger  and 
greener  type,  and  the  White  C-havigny  might 
be  termed  a  white  Victoria,  but  not  so  good  as 
All  the  Year  Round.  Paris  Market  is  an 
early  red-tinged  variety  of  medium  size  ;  Grand 
Admiral  is  like  it,  but  bolts  to  seed  earlier, 
and  should  be  treated  more  as  a  winter  than  as 
a  summer  Lettuce.  Stanstead  Park  comes  in 
the  earliest  of  all  the  winter  Cabbage  Lettuces, 
and  is  no  use  for  summer ;  the  leaves  are 
much  blotched  with  brown.  Sutton’s  Stand- 
well  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  white- 
seeded  form  of  All  the  Year  Round.  Lee’s 
Immense  Hardy  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  a  large 
variety  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  well  adapted 
for  winter  work.  The  Green  Unctuous  is  a 
very  dark  green-coloured  form  of  the  Victoria. 
The  old  white-seeded  Brown  "Dutch  Lettuce  is 
much  tinted  with  brown,  but  it  is  a  good 
summer  variety.  The  Neapolitan  and  the 
AYhite  Silesian  are  both  curled-leaved  Lettuces, 
the  former  being  much  grown  for  summer  use, 
though  not  so  much  as  formerly.  Scott’s 
Favourite  is  a  brown-leaved  form  of  Drumhead 
or  Malta. 

When  to  sow  and  when  to  plant  out 
Lettuces  for  ordinary  garden  purposes  are 
matters  of  such  common  knowledge  that  there 
is  no  need  for  referring  to  them  in  this  relation, 
except  to  state  that  the  winter  varieties  are 
usually  sown  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  middle  of  September  ;  and  when  they  are 
planted  out  permanently  they  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall,  or  in  a  well- 
drained  bed,  and  fully  exposed.  AYinter 
Lettuces  are  not  injured  by  snow ;  indeed, 
what  have  been  regarded  as  tender  varieties 
have  come  through  the  winter  in  comparative 
safety,  when  well  covered  by  it.  As  soon  as 
the  mild  weather  appears  in  February  growth 
commences,  and  the  plants  go  on  maturing 
until  ready  for  use. 

- - 

Royal  Present  to  a  Gardener. — The  King  of  the 
Belgians,  who  recently  visited  Longleat,  has  presented 
Mr.  AY.  Pratt  with  a  very  handsome  breast  pin  set 
with  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  surmounted  with  a  gold 
crown. 

The  Hampstead  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which, 
notwithstanding  a  bad  day  last  year,  is  in  the  happy 
position  of  having  a  balance  in  hand,  announces  its 
next  annual  exhibition  for  the  14th  and  15th  of 
November,  at  the  Yestry  Hall,  Haverstock  Hill. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  James  Friend,  for 
nearly  six  years  general  foreman  at  Iwerne  Minster, 
Dorset,  as  gardener  to  H.  Kimball  Cook,  Esq.,  Stan- 
more  Park,  Middlesex. 

Cold  Storage  of  Fruit. — A  committee  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  with 
the  view  of  testing  what  can  be  done  by  means  of  the 
refrigerating  process  in  preserving  fresh  fruits  for 
lengthened  periods  after  they  are  ripe.  The  process  by 
which  it  is  to  be  done  is  known  as  “  The  De  la  Vergne 
System,1'  which  is  carried  out  by  the  Leadenhall  Market 
Cold  Storage  Co.,  Limited,  at  their  offices,  791,  Grace- 
church  Street.  The  possibilities  are  many,  and  until  a 
good  trial  has  been  made  with  many  kinds  of  fruits 
under  different  conditions,  no  one  can  say  but  that 
quite  unexpected  results  might  be  obtained.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  names  of  members  of  the  committee  that 
has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  experiments — viz., 
Messrs.  John  Lee,  T.  F.  Pavers,  J.  Wright,  J.  Smith, 
AY.  Marshall,  H.  J.  Afeitch,  J.  Cheal,  Tallerman, 
A.  F.  Barron,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 

Proposed  Conference  on  Fruit  Culture  at  Dnnkeld. 
— AA  e  learn  from  Mr.  P.  AY.  Fairgrieve,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole  at  Dunkeld, 
that  in  response  to  suggestions  which  have  been  made 


that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  meeting  of  gardeners 
and  others  interested  in  fruit  culture,  and  that  such 
meeting  should  be  held  at  Dunkeld  Gardens,  where  the 
culture  of  hardy  fruits  has  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  for  many  years,  he  has,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole,  made 
arrangements  for  holding  a  conference  on  the  31st  inst. 
The  proceedings  will  take  the  form  of  a  practical 
inspection  of  the  fruit  trees  at  Dunkeld,  and  a  friendly 
discussion  on  the  best  methods  of  fruit  culture,  Mr. 
Fairgrieve  undertaking  to  answer  all  questions  relating 
to  his  methods  of  culture,  and  to  the  varieties  he  grows. 
The  visitors  will  also  inspect  the  Hermitage  and 
Hermitage  grounds,  and  luncheon  will  be  provided  on 
the  lawn  at  12.45  p.m. 

Appley  Towers,  near  Ryde.— In  these  grounds  are 
many  grand  plants  seldom  seen  growing  out  of  doors. 
Desfontanea  spinosa  is  full  of  flower,  and  7  ft.  through. 
Fremontea  californica  grows  very  freely,  and  flowers 
magnificently  ;  Grevillea  and  Lomatias  do  the  same, 
and  many  more  of  our  greenhouse  plants  seem  to 
thrive  equally  well,  showing  how  mild  the  climate  is. 
Fine  specimen  Palms  and  Australian  Dracaenas  adorn 
the  grounds  in  many  prominent  situations,  giving 
quite  a  tropical  appearance  to  the  surroundings. 
Unfortunately  the  place  is  suffering  owing  to  the  late 
Sir  William  Hutt’s  death,  and  Mr.  Miles,  the  gardener, 
is  struggling  under  great  difficulties  to  keep  the  garden 
in  order.  It  is  a  great  pity  some  enthusiast  having 
a  love  for  horticulture  could  not  inherit  such  an 
establishment. 

The  Night-scented  Stock.  -—  During  the  day  few 
plants  are  more  insignificant  and  uninteresting,  on 
account  of  the  closing  of  the  flowers,  the  petals  of  which 
roll  up  in  the  same  way  as  do  some  of  the  perennial 
species  of  Silene.  They  are  lilac,  with  a  white  blotch 
at  the  top  of  the  claw— colours  that  are  by  no  means 
either  brilliant  or  attractive.  During  the  day  they 
roll  from  the  apex  inwards  to  the  centre,  so  that  the 
back  only  is  seen.  A  casual  observer  would  almost 
certainly  fail  to  observe  that  the  plants  were  in  flower 
should  he  visit  the  bed  or  border  during  the  day.  As 
evening  and  a  cooler  atmosphere  succeeds  the  day,  the 
flowers  quickly  unroll,  and  become  powerfully  fragrant, 
inviting  their  night-flying  visitors  of  the  insect  world. 
The  sweet  odour  pervades  the  atmosphere  for  some 
distance  around,  making  an  evening  walk  in  the 
garden  a  pleasant  occupation.  There  is  a  bed  of 
this,  the  Matthiola  bicornis  of  botanists,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  ;  and 
although  the  flowers  are  in  themselves  comparatively 
insignificant,  no  garden  should  be  without  a  bed,  line 
or  patch  of  it. 

Lilium  Parryi. — Few  Lilies  are  more  distinct  than 
this  species,  which  was  introduced  as  recently  as  1879. 
The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  and  copiously  dotted  with 
small  purple  spots  internally,  but  from  the  drooping 
habit  of  the  flower  they  are  only  detected  upon  close 
inspection.  The  tube  is  of  considerable  length,  with  a 
spreading  limb,  constituting  the  species  a  handsome 
and  desirable  one.  Although  a  recent  introduction,  it 
has  so  far  proved  amenable  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
climate,  and  flowers  regularly  every  year.  The  stems 
are  slender,  but  range  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height, 
according  to  conditions  of  culture,  and  bear  the  flowers 
in  a  raceme  along  the  upper  portion.  It  was  very 
noticeable  recently  in  a  bed  amongst  other  species  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 

- ->X<- - 

ffoTES  on  Bruits. 


The  Feuit  Ceops  ix  the  AYesterx  Shiees. 

The  gloomy  forebodings  expressed  by  many  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  have  happily  not  wholly  been 
realised,  for  on  lately  passing  through  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  AAmrcester  and  Hereford,  I 
noticed  that  there  was  generally  a  good  sprinkling  of 
fruit  on  the  trees,  although  Pomona  has  certainly  not 
loaded  all  the  trees  in  our  gardens  and  orchards  with 
tresses  of  beautiful  gold  and  russet  fruits.  Hot  even 
Herefordshire  was  this  year  able  to  successfully  woo  the 
fickle  goddess,  although  it  has  sung  her  praises  loud 
and  long,  and  even  had  some  of  her  greatest  beauties 
painted  to  adorn  its  own  particular  “Pomona,”  and 
also  the  walls  of  some  of  the  houses  in  its  cathedral 
city. 

Apples  are  a  failure  in  many  places,  even  the  old 
Keswick  Codlin  aud  the  Hawthornden  being  barren. 


Pears  are  better  on  walls  and  cordons  ;  and  standard 
Plums  of  such  sorts  as  The  Pershore  and  Dymock  are 
bearing  freely.  In  Gloucestershire  and  AVorcestershire 
the  more  choice  sorts  of  Plums  are  not  so  plentiful.  On 
walls  in  gardens,  Peaches,  Figs  and  Apricots  are  a 
fair  crop.  Cherries  were  plentiful,  but  those  who 
bought  the  crops  on  the  trees  have  suffered  great  losses 
from  the  torrents  of  rain  cracking  the  fruits  and  so 
spoiling  them  for  marketing.  How  strange  it  seems,  as 
one  drives  through  fertile  vales,  to  see  thrifty  young 
Orchards  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  a  good 
situation,  good  soil,  and  plenty  of  shelter,  yet  devoid 
of  fruit,  while  at  the  next  homestead,  with  less 
favourable  advantages,  the  trees  are  laden.  It  is  the 
same  in  gardens.  You  may  go  into  some,  and  see  not 
an  Apple  on  standards,  cordons,  or  espaliers,  although 
root  pruned  and  otherwise  systematically  treated, 
while  but  a  few  yards  away,  in  a  north  aspect,  trees  that 
have  never  been  touched  since  they  were  planted  are 
loaded  with  fine  fruit.  It  well-nigh  upsets  all  our  pet 
theories  about  fruit  culture,  and  seems  to  tell  us  that 
after  all  climate  is  the  prime  factor.— Cor. 

- - 

HALF  AN  HOUR  WITH  A 

MARKET  GARDENER. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  private  practitioner  cannot  find 
something  to  admire  and  emulate  during  a  walk  over 
a  well-tilled  market  garden  ;  and  in  these  days  of  keen 
competition  there  are  few  which  do  not  come  under  that 
category,  for  the  man  who  fails  to  produce  anything 
but  first-class  stuff  will  be  almost  certain  to  go  to  the 
wall.  The  quantities  of  most  things  sent  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  markets  are  generally  so  great  that  not  only 
must  they  be  well  grown  to  command  a  prospect  of 
sale,  but  well  packed  and  sent  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  take  the  eye  of  dealers.  The  detection  of 
a  few  stringy  Beans  in  a  sample  of  Scarlet  Runners 
will,  if  there  are  many  in  the  market,  spoil,  and  it 
may  be,  lose  the  sale  of  them  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
Lettuces,  a  few  withered  leaves  on  the  outside  will 
deter  buyers  from  taking  them,  however  good  they  are, 
if  clean  tidy  samples  are  present. 

And  as  farmers  have  already  encroached  largely  on 
the  domains  of  the  market  gardener,  and  if  they  are  to 
exist  at  all  must  do  so  more  and  more,  the  market 
gardener  will  most  likely  have  to  submit  as  best  he 
may  to  lower  prices  unless  he  can  place  himself  in 
direct  communication  with  the  consumer.  There  is  a 
wide  field  open  among  the  lower,  middle,  and  working 
class  populations  for  a  larger  consumption  of  garden 
produce.  The  almost  universal  objection  urged  against 
their  more  extended  use  is  their  costliness,  and  this,  in 
face  of  the  outcry  among  the  growers  that  much  of 
their  produce  scarcely  pays  fof  growing,  is  an  anomaly, 
proving  that  the  middle-man  gets  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  profit  or  that  there  is  an  unavoidably  heavier 
cost  incurred  in  the  distribution  of  this  class  of  goods 
to  the  consumer  than  of  other  articles  in  daily  use.  If 
from  this  cause,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  remedy, 
and  unless  the  dietary  arrangements  of  millions  of 
people  can  be  revolutionised  by  their  being  brought  to 
put  a  higher  estimate  on  the  value  of  garden  produce 
as  food,  better  prices  cannot  be  expected. 

This  district  is  one  in  which,  as  regards  the  summer 
months,  we  seldom  get  the  amount  of  rain  we  would 
like  for  our  green  crops,  so  that,  on  looking  over 
breadths  of  Cauliflowers  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  to  find 
evidences  in  every  small  depression  in  the  ground  that 
these  crops  have  evidently  suffered  from  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  rain  is  a  novel  experience.  AYe  note 
that  even  Celery  can  have  too  much  water,  for  one  end 
of  a  long  row  which  was  submerged  during  the  late 
heavy  downpour  looks  very  miserable  in  comparison  to 
the  rest. 

AYe  notice  a  fine  plantation  of  Cauliflowers  made 
during  the  coldest  part  of  July,  and  which  was  planted 
when  the  ground  was  soddened,  looking  very  much 
like  a  bad  case  of  clubbing,  but  on  examination  it  is 
found  that  owing  to  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the 
soil  the  lower  part  of  the  tap-roots  actually  rotted. 
Since  the  fine  spell  of  sunshine,  however,  they  are 
making  new  fibres  well  above  the  decayed  portion,  and 
may  ultimately  pull  through. 

The  heavy  rains  have  washed  the  soil  down  to  a  hard 
smooth  surface,  which  every  hour’s  sun  renders  more 
hard,  thereby  making  hoeing  a  laborious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  operation.  Large  breadths  of  Cabbage  are 
sown  for  the  spring  supply,  Early  York  for  the  first,  to 
be  followed  by  Early  Rainliam,  while  East  Ham  has 
been  used  this  season  as  a  succession  to  them.  A 
breadth  at  present  in  cut  is  a  superb  piece,  and  we 
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noticed  many  splendid  heads  that  would  turn  the  scale 
at  10  lbs.  These  find  most  favour  with  the  costers  and 
greengrocers  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  who  are  the 
principal  mediums  through  which  the  bulk  of  the 
Cabbage  crop  is  distributed,  the  higher-class  dealers 
taking  comparatively  few. 

The  value  of  shoddy,  or  wool  refuse,  as  a  manure  for 
Potatos  is  well  illustrated  by  the  difference  of  growth 
in  a  patch  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  one  half  of  which  was 
treated  with  stable  manure,  the  other  with  shoddy,  the 
latter  doing  altogether  much  the  best  ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  they  have  become  a  prey  to  the  destroyer.  The 
smell  of  the  decaying  haulm  meets  us  in  all  directions 
in  this  district,  the  only  variety  apparently  safe  at 
present  being  Champion.  All  other  root  crops  are 
doing  admirably.  A  good  breadth  of  Carter’s  Per¬ 
fection  Beet  is  splendid,  though  we  ourselves,  for 
private  use,  prefer  Dell’s  Dwarf  Crimson.  Parsnips 
are  unusually  good,  the  same  remark  applying  to 
Carrots,  the  sorts  grown  being  Intermediate  and 
James’s  variety.  These  are  sown  broadcast,  and 
thinned  out  with  small  hand-hoes.  This  involves  more 
labour  than  sowing  in  drills,  but  the  extra  cost  is  well 
covered  by  the  superiority  of  the  produce.  Onions, 
both  autumn  and  spring-sown,  have  been  excellent 
crops.  Reading  is  first  favourite  here  for  spring  sowing, 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  news  to  some  to  hear 


magnificent  crop  it  was.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  as 
regards  Vegetable  Marrows,  that  those  sown  in  the 
open  fields  without  the  slightest  protection,  are  very 
little  behind  those  raised  much  earlier  and  planted  out 
under  what  are  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances. —  JV.  B.  G. 

- - 

GARDENING  MANIAS. 

I  ONCE  heard  the  remark  fall  from  the  lips  of  an 
authority  on  gardening,  that  to  achieve  perfection  in 
horticulture  “we  must  take  up  one  subject  at  a  time, 
and  develop  it  to  its  utmost  limits,  leave  it  there  a 
finished  work,  and  take  up  another,  and  exhaust  it 
similarly,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ”  !  Were  the 
suggestion  even  practicable,  in  substance  it  is  an 
absurdity,  for  although  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  step  indisputably  in  the  right  direction,  a  little 
reflection,  however,  will  utterly  demolish  any  premature 
opinions  formed  on  the  matter,  and  show  that  the 
U topia  of  horticulture  could  never  be  achieved  in  such  a 
manner.  The  life  blood  of  horticulture  necessarily  does 
not  lie  in  the  accomplishment  of  perfection  in  one  single 
subject,  more  than  the  beauty  of  mind  exists  in  the 
education  of  a  single  faculty.  The  relations  in  either 
case  which  one  subject  or  faculty  has  to  its  compeer  are 
so  manifestly  undivided,  that  all  efforts  in  effecting  such 
a  means  to  an  end  must  prove  futile. 


painter.  Anyhow,  we  are  fortunately  emerging  out  of 
the  region  of  fast  and  vulgar  colour  into  the  quiet,  the 
harmonious  and  the  natural,  but  whether  any 
advantage  has  been  derived  from  passing  through  the 
ordeal,  is  perhaps  a  little  perplexing  to  define. 

No  sooner  had  we  awakened  from  the  somnambulism 
of  the  bedding-out  mania  than  we  tottered  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Orchid  mania,  which  in  virulence  and 
magnitude,  outstripped  by  far  all  other  preceding 
rages.  Here  again  the  rage  extended  in  dimensions, 
discarding  other  plants  to  the  accommodating  custody 
of  the  rubbish  heap,  to  disappear  for  ever,  for  all  they 
cared.  Thanks  to  the  clear-headed  men  who  saved  us 
their  loss,  once  again  we  are  recovering  from  the 
attack,  and  on  the  highway  to  better  things.  After  all, 
are  Orchids  really  worth,  from  any  point  of  view,  the 
place  they  hold  in  horticulture  1  The  Orchid,  no  doubt, 
is  a  charming  flower,  but  taking  into  account  the 
sparsity  of  flower,  how  short-lived,  and  in  general  its 
non-decorative  features  when  not  in  flower,  and  all 
other  conditions  attending  it,  little  remains  to  show 
that  it  is  an  economic  subject  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  past  and  present  cultivation.  True,  its 
cultivation  offers  little  obstacles,  even  to  the  amateurs, 
provided  to  begin  with  the  plants  are  in  tolerable 
health,  and  the  exercise  of  ordinary  common  sense  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  There  may,  however, 
occasionally  be  some  difficulty  in  overcoming  inherent 
parental  weakness  in  near  related  species,  as  is  often 
met  with  in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  in  such  cases  the 
question  confronts  us,  are  these  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  ? 

In  the  occurrence  of  such  a  type  Nature  herself 
destines  its  extinction,  which  sooner  or  later  takes 
place.  The  Orchid  scarce  merits  the  power  of  exacting 
the  same  amount  of  the  gardener’s  skill  as  many  other 
branches  of  horticulture.  Many  will  succeed  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  Orchid  who  could  not  successfully 
grow  our  soft-wooded  Heaths,  leaving  alone  the  more 
fastidious  and  slow-growing  ones.  The  hard-wooded 
class  of  plants  is  the  department  in  gardening  which, 
I  believe  myself,  tests  the  gardener’s  skill.  The  system 
is  not  only  founded  on  practical  experience,  but  is 
necessarily  conducted  on  scientific  and  philosophic 
grounds — and  where  do  we  find  a  class  of  plants  that 
attracts  general  admiration  like  the  Heath  1  Some 
may  think  differently,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  ; 
but  there  remains  no  doubt  in  the  matter,  that  a  house 
or  collection  of  well-grown  Heaths — and  they  cannot 
be  considered  but  as  either  good  or  worthless — is  one 
of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  attestations  to  the 
ability  of  the  grower  that  in  any  other  sphere  he  could 
well  merit.  Faint  attempts  are  made  to  grow  Heaths 
from  time  to  time  in  many  gardens  with  equally  faint 
results ;  and  in  this  country,  though  in  several 
instances  these  plants  share  a  place  in  the  collection, 
with  one  exception,  or  two  at  most,  they  must  rank 
in  the  order  of  emaciation  and  shade.  Much  of  this 
is  dependent  on  the  employer’s  taste,  and  the  uncon¬ 
servative  weakness  and  unrest  for  change.  This,  to 
some  extent,  extenuates  the  case  and  exonerates  the 
gardener  from  blame. — D.  Chisholm. 

- - 

ZINNIA  ELEGANS. 

The  value  of  these  for  bedding  purposes  does  not  seem 
to  be  fully  recognised.  Mexican  plants — Composites 
particularly — flower,  as  a  rule,  with  great  freedom  in  dry 
seasons  in  this  country,  and  this  was  the  case  with 
Zinnia  elegans  last  year  in  a  large  bed  of  mixed  double 
varieties  at  Stile  Hall,  Chiswick.  The  prolonged  dry 
weather  in  no  way  affected  their  flowering  qualities, 
the  plants  being  freely  branched  and  very  floriferous. 
This  year  they  have  been  similarly  produced,  and 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  rain  in  July,  they  have 
not  exceeded  their  usual  height  of  12  ins.  or  15  ins., 
being  branched  and  bushy,  making  the  bed  quite  full ; 
and  every  branch  terminates  in  a  hemispherical  or 
flattened  head.  All  or  nearly  all  are  double,  with  flat 
ligulate  florets,  beautifully  and  regularly  imbricated. 
In  colour  they  range  through  clear  tints  of  white, 
yellow,  orange,  rose,  red,  salmon,  scarlet,  and  other 
shades.  When  once  expanded  they  last  a  long  time  in 
excellent  condition,  and  are  admirably  suitable  for 
cut-flower  purposes  on  account  of  their  long-lasting 
propensities  when  cut,  and  the  rigidity  of  their  stalks, 
which  keeps  the  heads  in  any  desired  position.  Our 
illustration  shows  the  free-branching  habit  of  the  plant, 
which  is  quite  natural,  provided  when  the  plants  are 
raised  in  heat  they  do  not  get  drawn  before  they  are 
pricked  out  and  removed  to  cool  quarters.  They 
should  be  finally  planted  out  when  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over. 
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Zinnia  elegans. 


of  Onions  being  clamped  like  Potatos  or  Wurzels,  but 
though  strange,  it  is  true.  They  are  well  ripened,  and 
then  got  together  much  the  same  as  Potatos,  the  only 
difference  in  their  favour  being  an  extra  covering 
of  litter  before  the  earth  is  thrown  over  the  heap. 
Spinach  has  just  been  sown,  and  I  notice  that  greater 
care  is  taken  here  in  setting  this  crop  out  than  we  find 
in  most  private  gardens.  Every  single  plant  is  given 
ample  space  for  its  full  development,  the  result  being  a 
crop  of  larger  and  more  succulent  leaves,  which  con¬ 
stitute  it  the  best  saleable  sample  that  can  be  produced, 
and  very  different  to  that  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
crowded  in  the  rows. 

Lettuces  have  been  splendid,  Prince  of  Wales’s  Cos 
being  exclusively  grown  for  summer  supply.  This,  we 
think,  is  little  known  in  private  establishments,  though 
unsurpassed  by  any  kind  grown.  Our  own  experience 
with  it  has  been  that  when  grown  at  the  same  time, 
and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  Paris  White, 
Victoria  White,  and  Kingsholm  White  Cos,  it  is 
superior  to  them  all.  Painted  Lady  is  pronounced  the 
earliest  and  most  prolific  of  the  Scarlet  Runners,  and 
White  Dutch  is  regarded  as  too  coarse.  At  present  the 
general  public  are  not  educated  up  to  the  standard  of 
Mammoth  Runners,  which  are,  no  doubt,  good  for 
sensational  and  exhibition  purposes,  but  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  kitchen.  Of  Broad  Beans,  Windsors  are 
found  the  most  saleable,  a  breadth  sown  in  February  is 
now  having  the  final  gathering  taken  from  them;  a 


Nor  is  this  all :  onstitutionally  one  gardener  from  a 
sentient  stand-point  is  different  from  another,  and 
withal  a  vastly  superior  piece  of  mechanism  to  the 
universal  gardener,  who,  officiating  under  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  above  assumption,  would  essentially  exist 
as  the  slave  of  precept — a  nonvolitious  being— and  an 
atrophied  shade  in  the  ideal  waste.  As  matters  stand 
now,  with  all  their  acknowledged  shortcomings,  most 
intelligent  masters  in  the  art  make  a  specialty  of  a 
certain  subject  that  attracts  their  attention  beyond  any 
other,  and  thus  silently  and  unostentatiously  raise  up 
the  structure — the  offspring  of  love.  And  yet  the 
automaton  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  drama.  Of 
course  in  a  great  measure  the  gardener  is  a  creature  of 
circumstances,  and  despite  his  force  of  character  may 
at  any  moment  fall  a  victim  to  “  the  rage  ”  or  current 
mania.  How  very  few  escaped  the  allurements  of 
the  bedding-out  rage  a  few  years  ago,  and  had  been 
spared  reason  enough  to  save  at  least  a  few  of  the  never- 
failing  and  attractive  herbaceous  plants.  It  was 
unnecessary,  they  thought  ;  the  new  system  was  to 
reform  the  whole  face  of  then  existing  matters. 
History  of  course  repeats  itself,  and  in  a  few  years  men 
who  had  lost  their  heads  were  observed  returning  to  pick 
them  up  again.  As  was  to  be  expected,  these  men 
found  no  mental  food  in  the  system  sufficiently 
attractive  to  induce  them  to  persevere  with  it.  Design 
and  colour-tinting  lay,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Kidderminster  carpet  designer,  or  the  landscape 
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GardeningNotes  from  Ireland. 
 ♦ 

The  Meath  Flower  Show. 

Like  most  of  the  flower  shows  held  in  the  provincial 
towns  in  Ireland,  this  one  included  an  exhibition  of 
poultry,  pigeons,  cage  birds,  rabbits,  and  dogs.  It 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.,  on  the  race¬ 
course  of  Kells,  about  two  miles  outside  the  town,  and 
fortunately  for  its  success,  it  was  favoured  both  with 
good  weather  and  a  good  attendance.  Considering 
that  all  the  horticultural  exhibits  were  brought  in  and 
staged  by  local  growers  only,  the  display  may  be 
regarded  as  highly  creditable  indeed  to  those  competing; 
for  although  the  lion’s  share  of  the  awards  fell  to  Mr. 
McLeod,  the  Marquis  of  Headfort’s  gardener,  in  many 
instances  the  classes  were  very  well  contested.  Taking 
into  account  the  many  disadvantages  which  Roses  had 
to  undergo  during  the  present  season,  it  was  wonderful 
what  a  good  display  they  made  at  this  show,  those 
staged  by  the  Marquis  of  Headfort  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Nicholson,  of  Balrathbury,  being  good  in  form  and 
substance.  The  classes  were  for  twelve  and  six  blooms, 
distinct,  respectively,  and  the  Marquis  of  Headfort 
was  first  in  each  case  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholson  second  in 
the  twelves  ;  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Waller  second  in  the 
sixes.  In  Ferns,  both  native  and  exotic,  the  Marquis 
of  Headfort  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholson  were  the  chief 
competitors,  being  first  and  second  in  the  order  named. 
For  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  as  well 
as  others  for  table  decoration,  the  Marquis  of  Headfort 
carried  off  the  chief  honours. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  &c. 

These  were  very  well  done,  and  after  being  so  large  a 
prize-taker  in  the  Grape  classes  as  Mr.  McLeod  was  at 
the  late  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show,  held  in 
Dublin,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  him  first  winner 
at  a  local  exhibition  for  both  white  and  black  Grapes. 
The  classes  for  other  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  Peaches, 
Melons,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  &e.,  were  well  filled,  the  chief  winners  being 
Major  Everard,  Mr.  W.  N.  Waller,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Nicholson.  The  latter  gentleman  exhibited  a  dish  of 
splendid  Tomatos,  which  attracted  some  attention 
owing  to  their  size,  colour,  and  the  remarkable  fresh¬ 
ness  of  their  appearance. 

Collections  of  vegetables  of  not  less  than  nine  sorts 
were  shown  in  good  style,  their  fitness  for  table  use 
being  one  of  the  points  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  judges.  In  this  class  the  Marquis  of  Headfort  was 
first  with  a  remarkably  good  collection,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Radclifle,  Hurdleston,  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Farrell,  D.  L. ,  Moynalty,  third. 

For  groups  of  cut  flowers  special  prizes  were  offered, 
and  here  again  the  Marquis  of  Headfort  was  first,  Mr. 
Farrell.  Moynalty,  being  second.  Associated  with 
these  was  a  goodly  assortment  of  cut  flowers  for  table 
and  drawing-room  decoration,  as  well  as  hand  and 
button-hole  bouquets.  As  exhibitors  of  the  la  tter  were 
obliged  to  stage  four  bouquets  eich,  the  quantity  and 
variety  put  up  was  very  pleasing  indeed.  The  com¬ 
petition  throughout  was  spirited  and  close,  and  I  am 
glad  to  think  the  impetus  so  admirably  given  this  year 
is  likely  to  give  rise  to  better  things  in  the  future. 

Vegetable  Growing  at  the  South  Dublin 
Union. 

For  the  good  growth  of  roots  and  other  vegetables 
commend  me  to  some  of  our  public  institutions  where 
such  work  is  carried  on.  In  extent  of  land  devoted 
to  this  business  and  for  variety  in  cropping,  I  believe 
the  management  of  the  grounds  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  occupies  a  very  forward  position.  Before  I 
notice  the  various  crops  grown  I  may  mention  that 
these  grounds,  on  which  the  many  splendid  buildings 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
are  erected,  are  situated  behind  one  of  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  carried  on  under  wholly  favourable  circumstances. 
However  this  may  be,  I  can  only  say  that  even  under 
the  best  conditions  for  vegetable  cultivation,  and  when 
we  consider  the  quantities  grown  here,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  find,  at  the  present  time,  a  lot  of  vege¬ 
tables  equal  in  growth  to  what  I  saw  here.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
excellent  management  and  thoroughly  practical  atten¬ 
tion  given  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  is  the  very  able 
superintendent  in  this  department,  that  even  in  a  year 
like  the  present,  when  the  growth  of  weeds  has  been  so 
difficult  to  deal  with,  not  one,  large  or  small,  was  to  be 
seen  in  any  of  the  growing  crops,  and  few  indeed  in 
that  part  of  the  land  awaiting  cropping. 


Onions. 

These  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  the  demand  for 
them  being  on  an  extensive  scale.  Part  of  the  crop 
was  sown  in  drills  on  the  flat,  and  another  portion  on 
raised  beds.  Those  on  the  latter  appeared  to  be 
“  balling  ”  much  quicker  than  those  on  the  former, 
which  was  possibly  caused  by  the  facility  with  which 
an  over  supply  of  moisture  was  got  rid  of  as  compared 
with  flat-lying  ground.  There  were  thirteen  varieties 
growing,  among  them  being  some  of  the  best  old  sorts, 
such  as  Strasburgh,  James’  Keeping,  and  Nuneham 
Park,  some  of  the  newer  kinds  being  Zittau,  Trebons, 
Cranston’s  Excelsior,  and  Oxonian  Prize.  But  no 
matter  what  the  variety  grown,  the  whole  crop  was  a 
heavy  one,  and  supposing  the  remainder  of  the  season 
to  be  fairly  good,  the  return  will  be  a  most  valuable 
one. 

Celery. 

As  in  the  case  of  Onions,  Celery  is  required  in  great 
quantities  for  soup-making  purposes,  and  hence  I  find 
special  attention  given  to  its  cultivation.  A  great 
deal  is  thought  of  the  American  variety,  Henderson’s 
White  Plume.  Mr.  Wright,  who  has  grown  it  for  the 
past  few  years,  is  very  pleased  with  it.  He  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  it  true  to  name,  which  is  more 
than  many  Celery  growers  can  boast  of.  Three  other 
kinds  are  grown— viz.,  Wright’s  Grove  Red,  Wright’s 
Grove  White,  and  Laing’s  Mammoth  White.  All  the 
spaces  between  the  lines  of  Celery  are  fully  cropped 
with 

York  Cabbages, 

Which  will  be  fit  to  remove  in  time  for  “  landing”  or 
earthing  up.  York  Cabbages  were  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  from  those  only  just  transplanted  to 
those  fit  for  immediate  cutting.  The  kinds  mainly 
grown  were  Meins  No.  1  for  early  use,  Cattell’s 
Reliance,  Enfield  Market  and  Nonpareil  Yorks.  This 
perhaps  would  be  the  place  to  refer  to  the  enormous  size 
to  which  Flat  Dutch  Cabbages  are  grown  here,  and  to 
explain  how  this  is  done,  and  how  by  the  use  of  this 
crop  the  land  is  prepared  for  the  production  of  all  sorts 
of  root  crops.  To  do  this  I  must  go  back  a  few  years 
or  it  may  be  more,  when  the  guardians  of  this  union 
found  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  deal  effectively, 
without  incurring  great  expense,  with  the  constantly 
accumulating  refuse  from  so  large  an  establishment. 
At  that  time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land, 
although  fairly  good,  was  of  little  value,  owing  to  its 
low-lying  position,  being  very  little  over  the  level  of 
an  adjacent  canal,  and  possessing  a  soil  of  a  holding  or 
very  retentive  nature.  It  was  resolved  to  raise  this 
ground  with  the  refuse  from  the  house,  which  consisted 
of  coal  ashes,  sweepings  and  closet  refuse.  The  first 
mode  of  proceeding  was  to  throw  out  a  certain  con¬ 
venient  breadth  and  length  of  trench  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.,  reserving  the  soil  so  treated  for  putting  on  the 
top  when  the  filling  was  completed.  The  first  crop 
taken  after  this  was  Fiat  Dutch,  and  it  always  proved 
a  heavy  one.  The  one  year’s  manuring  and  working 
of  the  soil  made  it  sufficiently  free  to  grow'  all  classes 
of  roots,  but  was  especially  favourable  to  the  production 
of  deep-rooted,  large,  and  perfectly  sound  Parsnips  and 
Carrots.  Looking  at  such  work  from  a  sanitary  stand¬ 
point  I  think  the  guardians  may  well  be  congratulated 
upon  converting  what  must  have  been  an  unhealthy  spot, 
doubly  so  in  a  crowded  locality,  into  land  capable  of 
carrying  off  all  its  surface  water.  As  to  its  productive 
powers  I  need  not  say  anything  ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that  part  of  this  land  which  I  saw  in  course 
of  preparation  two  years  ago,  is  now  covered  with  crops 
of  roots  of  great  promise.  These  consist  of  Aberdeen 
and  White  Globe  Turnips,  and  of  Swedes  there  are 
seven  or  eight  varieties  growm,  among  these  latter 
being  one  known  as  the  White  Swede,  and  which  has 
been  proved  to  keep  sound  and  sweet  for  use,  when 
other  sorts  have  gone  spongy  or  rotten.  Our  garden¬ 
ing  friends  ought  to  consider  this  peculiarity,  as  no 
doubt  many  of  them  would  find  sound  Swedes  in  April 
and  May  a  good  addition  to  their  otherwise  scant 
supply  of  vegetables. 

Finer  Vegetables. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  may  be  classed  under  the 
comprehensive  title  of  “  coarse  vegetables,”  which  is  a 
term  1  used  to  hear  an  old  gentleman  applying  to 
them.  But  the  cultivation  of  these  does  not  by  any 
means  exclude  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  finer 
vegetables.  These  include  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  all  show¬ 
ing,  so  far,  unusual  vigour.  About  four  or  five  varieties 
of  Broccoli  are  grown,  and  these  are  found  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  supply  as  required.  For  present  use 
Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant  is  well  forward,  and  this  will 


be  succeeded  by  Penzance,  Osborn,  and  Tait’s  Dublin 
Prize,  the  latter  said  to  be  a  very  late,  large  and  hardy 
Broccoli.  In  the  way  of  Cauliflowers,  one  known  as 
Eclipse  is  a  great  favourite  for  summer  and  autumn 
use,  and  is  found  to  keep  the  supply  going  after  Early 
London  is  done  with.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  grown  in 
three  kinds,  the  Albert  being  far  ahead  of  the  others, 
and  already  forming  sprouts. 

Mangels. 

Although  these,  strictly  considered,  do  not  come 
under  the  head  of  vegetables,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
leave  them  unnoticed.  As  large  numbers  of  pigs  are 
profitably  fed  on  the  waste  of  the  house,  a  large  breadth 
of  Mangels  are  grown  to  supplement  this.  In  size  of 
root  and  luxuriance  of  foliage  the  crop  was  first  class, 
and  I  may  add  that,  w’ith  the  exception  of  the  White 
Swede,  which  was  not  sown  until  the  end  of  May,  both 
Turnips  and  Mangels  were  all  sown  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  April. 

Potatos- 

The  extent  of  land  under  Putatos  is  not  large,  con¬ 
sidering  the  vast  quantity  required  for  so  many  people, 
but  this,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  ready  way  in  which 
a  supply  of  tubers  can  be  had  at  any  time,  as  compared 
with  the  difficulty  of  buying  in  any  other  vegetables. 
Very  valuable  comparisons,  however,  can  be  made 
regarding  the  table  and  productive  qualities  of  Potatos 
grown  here,  as  I  found  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  varieties  under  cultivation.  Some  of  these  are 
comparatively  new  kinds,  and  at  a  future  time 
I  may  be  able  to  have  something  to  say  as  to  the 
merits  of  some  of  them.  At  present,  however,  it 
may  be  useful  to  draw  attention  to  a  Potato  known 
as  The  Don.  There  is  about  half  an  Irish  acre  planted 
with  this  variety,  and  as  I  am  aware  that  it  is  being 
eagerly  sought  after  by  farmers  who  grow  Potatos  for 
early  marketing,  it  may  also  prove  worthy  the  attention 
of  gardeners  who  have  to  look  out  for  good  early  kinds. 
The  Don  is  a  Regent,  apparently  medium  between 
the  Prince  Regent  and  Scotch  Regent,  and  from  what 
I  saw  of  it,  must  be  a  heavy  cropper.  It  is  said  to  be 
of  fine  quality  as  an  eating  Potato,  and  does  not  show 
any  tendency  as  yet  to  disease.  If  all  the  twenty-five 
kinds  of  Potatos  which  Mr.  Wright  has  growing  at  the 
present  time  were  to  be  put  on  an  exhibition  table 
by-and-bye,  we  should  have  a  collection  to  rival  the 
bygone  honours  awarded  by  the  now  defunct  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  this  observa¬ 
tion  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  the  vegetables  grown 
here,  for  the  aim  appears  to  be  not  only  to  produce 
them  in  quantity,  but  also  of  a  class  which,  if  sent  in 
for  competition,  would  be  certain  to  win  for  Mr. 
Wright — -well,  not  profit,  but  at  least  well-deserved 
honour.  After  all,  it  may  be  said,  “  What  is  this  but 
market  gardening  ?”  Well,  just  so,  I  say  ;  but  it  is 
market  gardening  of  the  right'  sort,  and  of  a  kind  we 
very  seldom  see  practised.  If  it  were  the  go-as-you- 
please,  slovenly  sort  of  market  gardening  to  be  usually 
met  with  about  Dublin,  I  should  not  have  attempted 
to  notice  it  ;  but  I  have  done  so  because  I  thought 
market  gardeners — aye,  and  some  private  gardeners  as 
well — might  learn  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
thought,  in  formulating  a  systematic  course  of  rotation 
cropping,  and  when  once  formed,  in  carrying  it  out  by 
vigilant  and  persevering  action.  —  TV.  D. 

- ->£-<- - 

TOMATOS  AT  CHISWICK. 

Apart  from  the  trial  of  different  sorts,  the  old  span- 
roofed  Peach  house,  but  lately  occupied  with  New 
Zealand  Ferns,  is  now  a  magnificent  sight,  and  well 
woTth  seeing.  It  contains  only  seven  of  those  kinds 
that  have  been  tried  and  their  good  points  proved.  A 
border  runs  round  both  sides  and  across  the  ends  of 
the  house,  while  two  large  beds  occupy  the  centre. 
There  are  468  plants  in  the  house,  and  the  two  central 
beds  are  planted  with  Perfection,  of  which  there  are 
260  plants.  They  vary  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  grown  very 
regularly  throughout  the  house,  and  are  heavily 
cropped  from  the  ground  upwards.  The  recent 
weather  has  not,  however,  been  very  propitious  to  a 
good  set  on  the  younger  growth.  Ham  Green 
Favourite,  certificated  last  year,  but  not  yet  in  com¬ 
merce,  is  a  more  prolific  bearer  than  Perfection,  with  a 
deeper  fruit,  and  dark  red  flesh,  while  that  of  Per¬ 
fection  has  a  frosted  or  silvery  red  appearance  about  it. 
Laxton’s  Open  Air  is  much  dwarfer  in  habit,  and 
the  fruit  is  also  smaller,  being  sometimes  under¬ 
sized,  and  rather  deeply  corrugated  or  ribbed 
at  the  base.  Horsfield’s  Prelude  and  Early  Scarlet 
Tennis  Ball  are  both  very  distinct  and  most 
abundant  bearers,  with  medium-sized  fruits,  and 
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were  certificated  last  year.  Some  of  the  plants  of 
Horsefield’s  Prelude  are  10  ft.  high  and  still  growing 
vigorously.  The  bunches  are  large  and  most  evenly 
set,  not  only  at  the  base,  but  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  stems,  independently  of  the  bad  weather.  It  is 
likely7’  to  become  a  great  favourite  in  private  establish¬ 
ments,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  little  Tomato,  and  sets 
better  than  any  other.  Early  Scarlet  Tennis  Ball  is  an 
oblong  or  oval  kind,  of  free-fruiting  habit  and  better 
quality  than  Chiswick  Red,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  is  a  medium-sized 
smooth  fruit  of  American  origin,  and  a  pretty  Tomato, 
but  sets  rather  shyly.  The  only  other  variety  planted 
in  any  quantity  is  Golden  Queen,  a  smooth,  yellow, 
rather  deep  fruit,  and  ribbed  at  the  base  only.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  for  preserving  purposes,  and  retains  its 
fine  yellow  colour. 

The  trial  collection  proper  is  grown  in  another 
structure,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  Fig  house,  and 
is  very  suitable  for  the  present  purpose.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  but  many  of  them  have  little 
or  nothing  to  recommend  them  in  face  of  such  valuable 
kinds  as  are  now  in  cultivation.  The  varieties  above 
mentioned  are  represented  in  the  trial  collection,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  Notable  for  their  enormous 
size  are  Cranston  Giant  and  Rose-fruited  Giant,  which 
recall  the  variety  President  Garfield.  The  first  has  a 
scarlet,  flat  fruit,  very  much  ribbed  at  the  base,  and 
more  or  less  hollowed  out  or  umbilicate  at  the  apex. 
The  size  and  colour  of  the  second-mentioned  sort  is 
well  expressed  in  the  name  ;  but  although  a  fruit  of 
enormous  weight  it  is  very  much  ribbed,  and  we  do 
not  admire  it. 

"Well-known  sorts  that  carry  with  them  their  own 
recommendation  are  Reading  Perfection,  Hackwood 
Park  Prolific  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  latter  being  a 
medium  or  large-sized  fruit  of  a  deep  crimson-scarlet, 
smooth  and  beautiful,  but  liable  to  split  as  it  becomes 
mature.  A  medium-sized,  round,  smooth,  dark  crimson, 
good-cropping  sort  is  "Williams’  Red  King,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Optimus,  a  large,  crimson-red, 
smooth  fruit.  The  former  is  liable  to  split,  and  so  is 
The  Hovey,  a  deep  scarlet  fruit,  which  is  tinted  with 
rose  when  young.  A  fine  variety  is  New  Jersey,  which 
has  large  crimson-scarlet  smooth  fruits  that  set  pretty 
evenly  all  over  the  plants.  Moore’s  Gem  and  Advancer 
are  handsome  fruits  of  medium  size  ;  the  former  is 
shortly  oblong  or  roundish,  and  somewhat  given  to 
splitting.  Highbury  Prolific  is  a  fairly  good  cropper, 
with  smooth,  round,  very  deep  fruit,  which  is  crimson- 
scarlet  in  colour.  Much  in  the  way  of  Chiswick  Red 
is  King  Humbert,  an  oblong,  crimson,  smooth,  and 
very  heavy  cropper,  but  rather  thick-skinned,  and  not 
particularly  good  for  cooking  purposes  on  that  account. 
King  of  the  Earlies  is  rightly  named,  and  is  slightly 
flattened  and  sometimes  corrugated  at  the  base. 
Amongst  yellow  varieties,  besides  Golden  Queen,  that 
call  for  attention  here  are  Prince  of  Orange,  a  medium¬ 
sized  smooth  variety,  and  Blenheim  Orange,  a  new  sort 
of  large  size,  more  or  less  tinted  or  suffused  with  orange. 

Ribbed  or  corrugated  varieties  are  plentiful,  some  of 
the  best  of  which  we  noted.  They  generally  prove 
hardier  and  more  fruitful  when  grown  out  of  doors 
than  the  finer  kinds,  and  are  to  be  recommended  on 
that  account.  "With  the  exception  of  Rose  Fruited 
Giant,  and  Filden,  Thomson’s  Excelsior  is  perhaps  the 
largest- fruited  sort  of  the  corrugated  kinds,  and  is  now 
fruiting  heavily.  A  moderately  strong  grower  is 
Powell’s  Early,  with  medium  or  large,  deep  crimson 
corrugated  fruits.  Very  similar  in  appearance  are 
Large  Red  Round  and  Large  Red  Ribbed,  both  being 
rather  flattened  corrugated  fruits  of  good  size,  and 
both  are  heavy  croppers,  as  well  as  The  Rochester, 
which  is  much  smoother  and  crimson-red,  but  distinctly 
tinted  with  rose  before  being  ripe.  Santa  Casarina  is  a 
crimson-scarlet,  flattened  and  corrugated  fruit,  and 
bears  well. 

Amongst  those  varieties  that  may  be  described  as 
decidedly  small,  a  few  fruit  well  and  look  very  pretty, 
while  at  the  same  time  some  would  prove  serviceable 
in  private  establishments,  where  variety  for  the  table 
is  desired.  Little  Gem  is  one  of  these,  having  small, 
smooth,  deep  crimson  fruits,  with  a  thin  membraneous 
skin  and  rather  liable  to  split.  Similar  is  Hundred 
Day,  with  small,  flattened,  corrugated  fruits,  somewhat 
unbilicate  at  the  apex,  and  very  prolific.  Red  and 
Yellow  Cherry  have  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  Cherry, 
and  coloured  as  the  name  describes  ;  these  are  prolific 
and  showy  plants.  A  great  curiosity  is  Turk’s  Turban 
Scarlet,  with  small  crimson  fruit,  produced  in  great 
abundance,  corrugated  at  the  base  and  proliferated  at 
the  apex  ;  it  is  singular,  but  we  fear,  few  would  grow 
it  except  out  of  curiosity. 


otes  from  Scotland. 


Travelling1  Notes. — Unpropitious  as  the  season 
has  been,  and  gardening  supposed  to  be  in  its  meanest 
garb  when  it  should  be  at  its  best,  does  not  deter 
note-takers  from  wandering  abroad  and  following  up 
their  hobby.  At  all  seasons,  however,  there  is  much 
which  interests  the  lover  of  beautiful  landscapes,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  propensity  of  that 
character  the  writer  has  resently  made  a  detour  through 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  domains  in  Scotland. 
Emerging  from  the  village  station  of  Forteviot,  in  Perth¬ 
shire,  we  walked  some  miles  to  see  the  romantic 
and  very  beautiful  scenery  in  the  private  grounds  of 

Invermay, 

Not  without  a  struggle  to  conquer  the  irresistible 
desire,  however,  of  turning  into  Dupplin  Castle  grounds 
on  the  left,  with  the  extensive  gardens  and  wide  sheets 
of  glass  visible  in  the  distance,  so  ably  superintended 
by  Mr.  Browning,  head  gardener  to  Lord  Kinnoul. 
Strong  reasons  prompted  us  to  go  to  Invermay,  and 
the  purpose  of  our  visit  was  well  repaid  by  the 
long  drive  from  the  high  road,  through  undulating 
surfaces  enlivened  by  rippling  streams,  wild  Ferns, 
gigantic  trees,  and  beautiful  views  far  into  the  high¬ 
lands,  from  some  points  at  least. 

In  the  private  grounds  there  are  cliffs,  deep  ravines- 
precipices,  rocks,  and  Ferns  which  could  not  fail  to 
delight  the  most  romantic  taste.  Old  Yews  forming 
boundaries  to  walks,  which  must  have  been  growing  for 
centuries  ;  the  remains  of  an  old  mansion,  standing  in 
weird  form,  is  truly  in  character  with  the  ancient 
surroundings.  It  is  pleasing  and  refreshing,  too,  to 
know  that  such  a  grand  old  place  is  not  defaced  by  the 
gardener's  art,  which  is  too  often  allowed  to  intrude, 
and,  we  might  say,  deface  what  is  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting.  How  often  grotesque  attempts  at  rockeries 
and  other  hideous  abortions  are  met  with  in  such  places 
as  Invermay,  which  are  rendered  insignificant  beside 
Nature’s  gigantic  beauties  to  be  met  with  on  all  sides. 
There  are,  however,  at  Invermay  (in  proper  positions 
around  the  stately  mansion),  spacious  lawns,  walks  in 
abundance  (and  intricate,  too),  so  that  one  can  admire 
the  beauties  of  the  river,  and  scan  the  rugged  scenery 
through  which  it  flows,  often  concealed  by  overhang¬ 
ing  Ferns,  and  many  plants  which  give  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  picture. 

Here  are  dense  forests  of  gigantic  trees — many  noble 
specimens — which  are  so  abundant  in  Perthshire,  a 
county  in  which  forestry  has  long  been  understood  and 
liberally  supported  by  the  numerous  proprietors,  and 
that  art  has  been  well  patronised  at  this  beautiful  seat. 
From  our  earliest  recollections  we  have  often  heard  of 
the  fame  of  the  forestry  of  the  district :  a  father  and  two 
uncles,  having  served  apprenticeship  there,  often  gave 
graphic  descriptions  of  such  pictures  as  we  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing.  Mr.  Mackie,  who  has  charge  of 
the  estate  as  well  as  the  gardens,  was  from  home,  but 
we  made  a  hurried  run  through  the  vegetable  garden, 
where  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  cold  rains 
were  manifested  in  a  less  degree  than  one  from  further 
south  could  have  conceived.  Yegetables  were  abun¬ 
dant — Peas  not  filling,  however,  as  well  as  could  be 
wished  ;  good  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  to  be 
seen  on  many  of  the  trees,  and  some  kinds  of  Plums 
on  the  walls  were  represented  by  good  crops. 

Passing  through  the  glass  structures,  now  very  old 
and  which  may  be  renewed  ere  long,  we  noticed  a  large 
Vine  filling  a  house,  and  bearing  an  enormous  crop  of 
Grapes — bunches  of  the  Hampton  Court  size.  This  old 
plant,  we  would  suppose  to  be  a  centenarian,  had  been 
planted  in  close  proximity  to  an  existing  flue,  and 
how  the  roots  have  found  food  to  support  such  a 
plant  and  great  crops  of  fruit  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
Plants  in  other  structures,  grown  chiefly  for  decorative 
purposes,  were  healthy  and  of  the  useful  class  and  size. 
Leaving  the  gardens,  and  kindly  conducted  through 
shady  paths  eastward,  through  fine  park  and  forest 
scenery,  we  found  a  direct  road  leading  to 
Freelands, 

A  place  widely  and  favourably  known  for  its  collections 
of  Orchids,  Mr.  Routledge,  the  head  gardener,  being  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  successful  cultivator  of  them. 
We  were  fortunate  in  finding  that  gentlemen  in  the 
midst  of  his  pets,  and  he  most  kindly  showed  his 
stock,  conversing  the  while  in  the  most  felicitous 
manner  on  their  habits,  beauty,  and  value.  If  there  is 
any  suggestion  we  could  make  to  improve  the  choice 
selection  of  plants,  it  would  be  to  extend — more  than 
double — the  glass  accommodation,  as  each  structure  is 
crowded  with  healthy  vigorous  plants  requiring  room 


to  extend  themselves,  and  show  their  inflorescence. 
It  is,  however,  too  general  that  Orchids  have  not  their 
requirements  provided,  and  have  to  battle  on  under 
adverse  circumstances.  Odontoglossums  have  special 
consideration,  being  represented  by  a  houseful  of  good 
healthy  plants,  and  the  cool  airy  treatment  which  they 
receive  suits  them  admirably. 

Cypripediums  are  special,  and  the  whole  collection 
was  in  fine  condition.  Dendrobiums  are  grown  largely, 
and  D.  densifiora  is  a  favourite  ;  some  fine  plants  are 
among  the  stock.  D.  Wardianum  is  well  represented, 
and  greatly  valued — a  species  which  no  one  fails  to 
thoroughly  admire  ;  D.  Devonianum,  D.  Jamesianum, 
and  the  old  D.  nobile  are  among  the  favourites.  A 
fine  lot  of  Calanthes  by  themselves  on  a  stage  are  more 
robust  than  generally  met  with  ;  the  foliage  on  the 
huge  bulbs  is  very  large,  and  many  are  showing  up 
their  flower  spikes.  Lafiias  hold  a  prominent  place, 
and  their  health  show's  that  the  attention  given  them 
is  of  the  right  kind.  At  the  back  of  a  greenhouse  a 
most  attractive  lot  of  Disa  grandiflora  were  at  their 
best.  The  mass  of  brilliant  flowers  w7as  most  attractive, 
and  in  a  most  creditable  condition. 

There  are  other  structures  for  plants  at  Freelands, 
apart  from  Orchids,  in  which  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants  are  cultivated,  besides  structures  for  fruit 
growing,  but  the  Orchids  hold  the  primary  position. 
A  new  vegetable  garden  was  made  some  years  ago,  and 
the  old  one  is  still  retained  as  a  fruit  garden.  The 
vegetable  crops  were  good  for  such  a  season,  and 
Apples  were  plentiful  on  many  of  the  trees,  but  as 
usual  under  such  conditions  they  were  confined  to 
certain  sorts.  An  herbaceous  border  running  the 
w'hole  length  of  the  garden  was  exceedingly  gay. 
Potentillas  of  the  best  of  their  class  w7ere  a  splendid 
feature.  This  too  is  an  old  place,  and  much  has  been 
done  to  renovate  the  ’policies  by  judicious  planting, 
while  all  the  ancient  features  are  retained.  The  new 
addition  does  not  crowd  or  interfere  with  them  in  the 
least.  Thankful  for  much  courtesy  and  kindness  from 
Mr.  Routledge  w7e  proceeded  eastward  to  visit  our 
old  friend  Mr.  Bisset,  at 

Moncreiffe  House, 

But  like  so  many  gardeners  of  the  district  he  has  duties 
wide  and  important,  apart  from  horticulture.  We  had 
the  misfortune  to  choose  Friday  for  our  visit  to  Mon- 
creifl’e,  and  Mr.  Bisset  was  at  market,  but  did  not  fail 
to  take  a  rapid  walk  through  part  of  the  beautiful 
grounds,  and  had  an  inspection  of  the  garden  too. 
We  need  not  take  up  space  describing  what  has  been 
so  well  done  already  at  such  a  recent  date,  but  cannot 
close  without  referring  to  one  object,  which  was  worthy 
a  long  journey  to  see,  viz.,  a  line  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Roses  trained  on  espaliers,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  vegetable  garden,  and  such  a  mass  of  in¬ 
florescence  of  that  grand  Rose  probably  cannot  be 
equalled  in  Scotland  ;  on  the  side  next  the  sun  they 
were  hanging  in  masses.  Roses  generally  were  good, 
and  this  sight  is  such  as  we  consider  the  highest 
remuneration  which  can  be  awarded  us  for  taking  a 
long  railway  journey,  and  walking  about  fifteen  miles 
across  country  one  sultry  day  in  August. 

We  afterwards  went  to  Perth  and  took  note  of  the 
splendid  improvements  which  have  taken  place  of  late 
years,  in  the  formation  of  beautiful  villas  along  the 
face  of  the  hills,  and  the  beautiful  shrubs  by  which  the 
gardens  around  them  are  adorned. — Caledonian. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Woodside  Show,  Aberdeen. — The  eighth 
annual  exhibition  and  competition  of  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woodside  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the 
Central  Park,  Kittybrewster,  Aberdeen.  The  entries 
this  year,  which  numbered  nearly  600,  were  fewer 
than  last,  but  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  considering 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  was  very  good.  The  heavy 
rains  of  the  previous  days  had  the  effect  of  considerably 
damaging  some  of  the  plants  and  cut  flowers,  which 
would  have  looked  better  had  they  had  a  little  sunshine. 
The  show  was  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first 
division  was  confined  to  professionals  and  market 
gardeners,  and  the  second  to  the  working  class.  Some 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  latter  section  compared  very 
favourably  with  those  of  the  professional  competitors. 

Elgin  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  third 
annual  show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elgin  Town  and 
County  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Elgin,  on  Friday,  the  10th  inst.  The  show  was 
very  creditable  considering  the  adverse  season  for 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  entries  were  slightly 
under  those  of  last  year  in  number,  but  the  competitors 
had  increased.  The  success  of  the  show  was  largely 
due  to  the  exertions  of  the  energetic  and  obliging 
secretary,  Mr.  Macpherson.  The  hall,  from  its  size, 
and  through  its  being  so  well  lighted,  was  admirably 
adapted  for  a  floral  display,  and  the  exhibitors  took 
advantage  of  this,  arranging  the  tables  in  a  tasteful  and 
effective  style.  The  show  was  open  to  gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  cottagers,  and  there  was  a  good  repre¬ 
sentation  in  all  the  classes,  particularly  in  that  of  the 
first-named  two. 
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The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

The  long-continued  unseasonable  weather,  which 
brought  about  a  poor  show  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
postponement  of  both  the  Oxford  and  Manchester  exhi¬ 
bitions,  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  among  the  floral 
brotherhood  as  to  what  measure  of  success  would  attend 
the  annual  gathering  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s  garden  in  the 
Stanley  Road  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  say  that  when  the 
day  came  exhibitors  and  visitors  alike  were  not  left 
long  in  doubt.  It  was  a  grand  exhibition  for  the 
season — the  weather  was  ideal  for  a  flower  show,  and 
not  a  note  of  discord  was  heard  from  morn  till  eve. 
The  exhibitors  included  such  doughty  champions  as 
Mr.  Barlow,  ofStakehill;  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  ofTodmorden; 
Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  of  Clapham ;  Mr.  Sydenham,  of 
Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Chesterfield,  Mr.  Joseph 
Lakin,  of  Temple  Cowley,  and  others  from  widely 
separated  districts,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Dodwell’s 
gardener,  Mr.  W.  Read,  who  came  out  wellin  the  single 
bloom  classes.  The  flowers  all  round  were  good,  and 
the  Picotees  especially,  but  if  there  was  one  section 
more  than  another  that  shone  pre-eminently  it  was  the 
self-coloured  flowers,  which  were  the  admired  of  all,  and 
next  to  these  as  attracting  the  larger  share  of  general 
interest  we  should  place  the  yellow-ground  Carnations, 
the  novel  and  most  pleasing  colours  of  many  of  which 
were  simply  exquisite. 

Then  in  addition  to  the  competitive  flowers  the 
visitors  had  an  opportunity  (largely  taken  advantage  of) 
of  inspecting  Mr.  Dodwell’s  perfectly  unique  Carnation 
and  Picotee  garden,  in  which  were  some  3,000  pots  of 
flowering  plants,  and  a  total  not  far  short  of  10,000 
blooms  in  all  stages  of  development.  Perhaps  the 
house  which  created  most  interest  was  the  one  'con¬ 
taining  the  Kilmurry  seedlings,  a  very  successful  batch 
of  yellow-ground  Carnations  raised  by  Mrs.  Gyles,  and 
which  in  due  time  will  be  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  Pinion.  The  markings  and  quality  of 
many  of  them  are  singularly  fine,  but  defy  description 
in  a  brief  note. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  party  sat  down  to  luncheon, 
in  the  school  of  Cowley  St.  John,  near  at  hand,  the 
Mayor  of  Oxford  presiding.  It  was  an  extremely 
pleasant  social  gathering,  in  which  a  number  of  ladies 
took  part,  and  Mr.  Dodwell  was  warmly  congratulated 
upon  being  in  such  good  health  and  spirits,  on  having 
such  a  splendid  show,  and  such  beautiful  weather  to 
enjoy  it.  In  the  evening  a  business  meeting  was  held 
in  Mr.  Dodwell’s  house,  when  satisfactory  progress  was 
reported.  We  append  a  list  of  the  awards. 

Carnations. 

Twelve  blooms,  dissimilar  : — First,  Mr.  M.  Rowan, 
Clapham,  with  Robert  Lord,  Sarah  Payne,  J.  Whitham, 
Jessica,  Master  Fred,  Fred,  G.  Melville,  Rifleman, 
Thomas  Tomes,  W.  Skirving,  Admiral  Curzon  and  Rob 
Roy ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Lakin ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
Birmingham  ;  fourth,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  Oxford  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading  ;  sixth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Birmingham  ;  seventh,  Mr.  G.  Geggie,  Bury  ;  eighth, 
Mr.  S.  Beal,  Leicester.  Six  blooms,  dissimilar : — First, 
Mr.  Tom  Lord,  Todmorden,  with  Master  Fred,  Robert 
Lord,  Sybil,  J.  Douglas,  J.  D.  Hextall,  and  W.  Mellor ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Reading;  third,  Mr.  John 
Whitham,  Hebden  Bridge  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Bacon, 
Derby  ;  fifth,  Mr.  C.  Henwood,  Reading ;  sixth,  Mr. 
S.  Barlow,  Stakehill.  Self  Fancies  or  Yellow  Grounds  : 
—First,  Mr.  W.  Read,  with  The  Maestro,  scarlet  and 
maroon,  Queen  of  the  West,  pink,  Hervine,  scarlet, 
and  the  remainder  a  fine  lot  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  seedlings 
shown  under  numbers  ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Rowan  ;  third, 
Mr.  G.  Chaundy  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin ;  fifth,  Mr.  W. 
L.  Walker ;  sixth,  Mr.  Sydenham  ;  seventh,  Mr.  T. 
Anstiss,  Brill ;  eighth,  Mr.  S.  Beal.  Six  blooms 
First,  Mr.  C.  Henwood,  with  Sarah  Payne,  J.  Douglas, 
Governor,  white,  Ada,  yellow  ground,  a  scarlet  and 
lake  seedling,  and  Douglas’s  Alisemond  ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W. 
Bacon  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Tom  Lord  ;  sLxth,  Mr.  Hedderley, 
Bulcote,  Notts  ;  seventh,  Mr.  W.  Hovell,  Headington 
Hill,  Oxford  ;  eighth,  Mr.  Hewson  Morris,  Hayes, 
Kent. 

Single  Classes. — Scarlet  Bizarres  : — Mr.  Barlow 
took  the  whole  of  the  prizes  in  this  class  with  Robert 
Houlgrave,  which  for  depth  of  colouring  completely 
eclipsed  all  the  other  twenty-six  blooms  in  the  same 
section.  Crimson  Bizarres  First,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
Master  Fred  ;  second,  Mr.  Hedderley,  with  the  same 
variety  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  John  Harland  ; 


fourth,  Mr.  Henwood  with  a  seedling  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Rowan  with  Master  Fred.  Pink  and  purple  Bizarres: — 
First,  second  and  third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  with  Faust, 
Due  d’Aumale,  and  William  Skirving  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Rowan  with  the  last-named  variety  ;  and  fifth,  Mr.  T. 
Anstiss.  Purple  Flakes  : — First,  Mr.  Hill  with 
J.  Douglas  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Squire  Trow  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Whitham  with  J.  Douglas  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Storrer  with  Sarah  Payne  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Henwood  with 
the  same  variety.  Scarlet  Flakes  :  —  First,  Mr. 
Hedderley  with  Sportsman  ;  second,  Mr.  Phillips  with 
Alisemond  ;  third,  Mr.  Lakin  with  Mrs.  Carter  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Henwood  with  Alisemond.  Rose  Flakes  : 
— First  and  second,  Mr.  Lakin  with  seedlings  ;  third, 
Mr.  Rowan  with  Mrs.  Bridgewater  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Henwood  with  Rob  Roy  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Rowan  with  the 
same  variety.  Selfs  : — First  and  second,  Mr.  Lakin 
with  Emma  Lakin,  a  seedling,  and  the  finest  white 
yet  seen ;  third  and  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with 
Emily  Francis,  very  fine  rose  ;  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  with  Germania,  yellow.  Fancies  : — First,  Mr. 
Hedderley  with  Master  Fred  ;  second,  third  and  fourth, 
Mr.  Read  with  The  Maestro,  and  two  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s 
seedlings  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Bridgewater  with  Dr.  Guiness. 

Premier  Flowers.  —  Bizarre  or  Flaked  :  —  Mr. 
Barlow’s  Robert  Houlgrave,  S.  B. ,  the  first  prize  bloom 
in  the  single  class.  Selfs  : — Mr.  Lakin’s  Emma 
Lakin,  white,  the  first  prize  bloom  in  the  self  class. 
Fancy  : — Mr.  Read’s  The  Maestro  (Dodwell). 

Picotees. 

Twelve  blooms,  dissimilar.  — First,  Mr.  Rowan 
with  Mrs.  Payne,  Clara  Penson,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Nellie, 
Muriel,  Edith  Dombrain,  Jessie,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Thomas 
William,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Elsie  Grace,  and  Alliance. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Lakin  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
fourth  ;  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ; 
sixth,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  ;  seventh,  Mr.  R.  Yesey, 
Clapham  ;  eighth,  Mr.  S.  Beal.  Six  dissimilar  first, 
Mr.  Tom  Lord  with  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Miss 
Flowdy,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Amy  Robsart,  and  Miss  Horner. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Whitham  ;  third,  Mr.  Rowan  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Handsworth  ;  fifth,  Mr.  T.  Bower, 
Horton  Green,  Bradford  ;  sixth,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderley  ; 
seventh,  Mr.  W.  Bacon  ;  eighth,  Mr.  W.  Hovell. 

Single  Classes,  White  Grounds. — Heavy  red- 
edged:— First,  Mr.  J.  Payne  with  Brunette;  second,  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham  with  Dr.  Epps' ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Payne  with 
J.  Smith.  Light  red-edged  : — First,  Mr.  Phillips  with 
Elsie  Grace  ;  second,  Mr.  Rowan  with  Mrs.  Gorton  ; 
third,  Mr.  Rowan  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Hedderley  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Phillips,  with  Thomas  William.  Heavy  purple-edged: 
— First,  Mr.  W.  Read  with  Amy  Robsart  ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  with  Muriel ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss 
with  Polly  Brizil  :  fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  Rowan  and 
Mr.  Read  with  Muriel.  Light  purple-edged  : — 
First,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  with  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  ; 
second  and  third,  Mr.  Hedderley  with  Ann  Lord,  and 
fourth  with  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Phillips  with  Mary.  Rose  or  Salmon— heavy-edged:  — 
First,  Mr.  Rowan  with  Mrs.  Payne  ;  second  and  third, 
Mr.  Sharp  with  Mrs.  Sharp  and  Campanini  ;  fourth 
and  fifth,  Mr.  Rowan  with  Mrs.  Payne.  Light-edged  : 
— First  and  second,  Mr.  Anstiss  with  Favourite  ;  third, 
Mr.  Sydenham  with  the  same  variety  ;  fourth  and 
fifth,  Mr.  Rowan  with  Nellie. 

Yellow  Grounds. — Mr.  Read  took  all  the  prizes 
with  Queen  of  Hearts,  Alfred  Grey,  and  two  seedlings, 
a  remarkably  fine  lot. 

Premier  Picotee. — Mr.  Rowan’s  heavy  red-edged 
Mrs.  Payne. 

Certificated  Flowers. 

From  among  the  number  of  promising  seedlings  shown, 
the  following  were  selected  for  first-class  honours,  viz., 
Emma  Lakin,  a  white  self,  with  broad,  shell-like 
petals  of  great  substance  and  purity,  raised  by  Mr. 
Lakin,  and  regarded  as  the  finest  white  yet  seen. 
Lovely  Mary,  a  very  fine  rose  flake,  raised  from  Lovely 
Ann  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Chesterfield.  John  Harrison, 
a  beautiful  C.  B.  raised  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  from  E.  S. 
Dodwell.  Emily  Francis,  a  large  and  beautiful  rose- 
pink  self,  raised  from  Mrs.  Brown,  rose  flake,  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Birmingham.  Royalty,  a  rich  carmine 
self  Carnation,  raised  by  Mr.  Hedderley  ;  and  Polly 
Brizil,  a  fine  heavy-purple  edged  Picotee,  raised  by  Mr. 
T.  Anstiss. 

Auriculas. 

I  AM  now  pricking  off  seedlings  from  pots  in  which 
the  seeds  were  sown  in  spring.  I  take  48-sized  pots, 
fill  them  one-third  full  with  drainage,  and  place  over 
this  some  fibry  material,  then  the  pots  are  filled  up 


with  light  sandy  soil,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out 
about  1  in.  apart.  Here  they  stay  until  they  flower  ; 
the  worthless  ones  are  thrown  away,  and  any  of 
promising  character  retained.  Seedlings  pricked  off  in 
this  way  early  in  the  year  from  seed  pots  sown  last 
August,  will  flower  in  the  autumn,  and  though  the 
bloom  may  not  in  all  cases  be  thoroughly  reliable,  one 
is  able  to  weed  out  what  is  useless  from  want  of  quality. 
I  am  still  re-potting  as  opportunity  serves,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  collection  has  been  so  treated.  The 
soil  being  used  of  a  moist  character,  no  water  is  given 
for  several  days,  but  the  plants  are  carefully  shaded 
without  withdrawing  from  them  too  much  light. 
They  soon  bear  full  exposure.  The  plants  require  to 
be  gone  over  occasionally,  the  decaying  leaves  removed, 
the  surface  soil  stirred,  and  water  given  as  required. — 
R.  D. 

Red-laced  Pink,  Mrs.  Dark. 

This  Pink  was  sent  to  me  by  my  old  florist  friend,  the 
late  Sam  Brown,  of  Birmingham.  I  think  it  was 
raised  by  him  from  seed,  but  am  not  quite  certain  as  to 
this.  [Yes.]  It  came,  however,  along  with  his  heavy 
red-laced  seedling  Pink,  which  I  grow  under  the  name  of 
Brown’s  Double  Red.  In  addition  to  its  delightful 
Clove  scent,  large  flowers,  correct  lacing,  and  free- 
blooming  propensities,  it  has  the  further  very  important 
merit  of  flowering  profusely  from  old  stock-roots,  with 
blooms  quite  as  large  and  as  perfect  in  every  respect  as 
those  from  the  struck  pipings  of  the  previous  season. 
Old  Pink  growers  will  shake  their  heads  at  this,  and 
say,  “This  can  hardly  be  ”  ;  but  I  can  assure  them  after 
careful  observation  that  it  is  so.  Some  old  stools  of 
two  and  three  seasons  or  more  have  given  me  thousands 
of  blooms — a  sea  of  faces,  a  fount  of  perfume — and  among 
them  the  largest  and  best  of  my  individual  flowers, 
both  for  size  and  quality  combined.  If  only  one  Pink 
can  be  grown,  let  it  be  Mrs.  Dark. — S.  Barlow,  Stake- 
hill  House,  Castleton. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

August  lith. 

Papaver  orientale,  Blush  Queen. 

In  this  we  have  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Oriental 
Poppy,  in  which  the  usual  scarlet  colour  has  given 
place  to  one  of  a  less  glaring  and  much  more  fashionable 
shade,  namely,  a  blush-pink.  Each  of  the  five  or  six 
petals  of  the  flower  retain  the  black  blotch  at  the  base, 
and  the  green  ovary  is  surmounted  by  numerous 
radiating  velvety  brown  stigmas,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  mass  of  black  stamens.  It  is  sure  to  be  liked  by  the 
public.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Croton,  Aigburth  Gem. 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  interrupted 
above  the  middle  much  in  the  way  of  Interruptum  or 
Picturatum,  but  they  are  narrower,  being  linear  and 
channelled,  of  a  deep  metallic  purple,  irregularly 
blotched  and  marked  with  a  brilliant  red,  while  in  the 
young  state  they  are  yellow  and  green.  They  also 
droop  very  gracefully,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons, 
Aigburth  Nursery,  Liverpool. 

Begonia,  C.  Showell. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  are  borne  on  erect 
peduncles  from  a  dwarf  and  branching  stem  well 
furnished  with  moderate-sized  hairy  leaves.  They  are 
perfectly  double  and  Camellia-formed,  with  all  the 
petals  arranged  round  a  single  centre,  beautifully 
imbricated,  undulated  or  crisped  at  the  margin,  and  of 
a  charming  rose  colour.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Carnation,  R.  H.  Elliott. 

When  they  first  expand,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
the  flowers  of  this  new  sort  are  heavily  flaked  with 
bright  scarlet  on  a  yellow  ground.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  with  stems  about  2  ft.  in  height,  and  flowers 
freely.  The  blooms  are,  moreover,  moderate  in  size, 
but  may  improve  when  the  plant  is  propagated  from 
layers  and  grown  strongly.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Mather,  The  Nurseries,  Kelso,  Roxburgh,  N.B. 
- - 

SOPHROCATTLEYA  BATEMAN- 

IANA. 

The  beauty  of  this  remarkable  bi-generic  hybrid  was 
again  demonstrated  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Fruit  and 
Floral  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  brought  up  some  flowers 
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amongst  a  lot  of  other  interesting  subjects  for  in¬ 
spection.  The  plant  was  first  described  under  the 
name  of  Lfelia  Batemaniana,  but  has  since  been  named 
by  compounding  a  generic  name  from  those  of  its 
parents,  namely,  Sophronitis  grand  iflora  and  Cattleya 
intermedia.  It  preserves  the  dwarf  habit  it  possessed 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  intermediate  between  the 
two  parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  bright 
rose,  flushed  with  scarlet,  while  the  lip  is  totally 
different.  It  is  three-lobed,  with  a  rosy  tube,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  lateral  lobes  ;  the  throat  is  a  clear  yellow, 
and  the  terminal  lobe  of  a  rich  purple.  It  first  flowered 
in  1886,  being  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  the 
above  parentage,  and  sown  in  1881,  so  that  the  plants 
attained  a  flowering  condition  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  A  number  of  seedlings  flowered,  and  the  only 
apparent  difference  amongst  them  was  that  some 
had  a  smaller  amount  of  the  scarlet  of  the  seed¬ 
bearing  parent  diffused  through  the  rose.  Our  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  the  plant’s  natural  size. 

- — >X<-* - 

THE  ECONOMIC  USES  OF 

FLOWERS. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to 
flowers  as  the  showy  adorn¬ 
ments  of  nature,  as  the  or¬ 
namentation  of  our  gardens 
and  greenhouses,  and  for  the 
decoration  of  our  persons 
and  habitations,  that  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  these 
being  consigned  to  common 
uses  ;  but  in  this  utilitarian 
age  men  strive  to  convert 
all  natural  objects  into  some 
technical  employment  of  com¬ 
mercial  value.  Hence  the 
fragile  and  beautiful  flowers 
are  distilled  and  prepared 
for  their  perfume,  medicinal 
and  industrial  properties, 
and  are  even  consumed  as 
food. 

The  trade  in  flowering 
plants  and  cut  flowers  is  very 
large  in  all  civilised  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  so  in  those 
where  the  climate  is  not 
so  favourable  for  their  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  open  air  as 
in  tropical  regions.  From 
the  south  of  Europe,  with 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
parcel  post,  our  florists 
and  individuals  now  import 
daily  great  quantities  of  cut 
flowers  for  bouquets  and 
button-holes. 

In  great  cities — especially 
London,  Liverpool,  Hew 
York,  and  Paris— a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  flowers.  Holland  sends 
away  annually  bulbs  and 
flowers  to  the  value  of 
from  £100,000  to  £150,000. 

The  Tulip  mania  of  former  years  is  well  known.  As 
the  Dutch  grow  large  quantities  of  bulbs,  after  ascer¬ 
taining  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  the  blossoms  were 
usually  thrown  away,  until  the  demand  for  cut  flowers 
in  England  led  to  shipments  of  these.  This,  however, 
was  found  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  bulbs,  so  the 
sale  of  the  flowers  has  been  stopped. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  varied  uses  of  flowers  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  Their  employment  for  perfumes 
is  that  best  known.  Aromatic  principles  are  more  fuliy 
developed  under  sunny  skies.  In  tropical  regions 
most  flowers  possess  a  potency  of  aroma  unknown  in 
northern  countries,  hence  the  perfumer  looks  chiefly  to 
warm  climates  for  his  sources  of  supply. 

The  Orange,  the  Jasmine,  the  Rose,  and  the  Acacia 
thrive  best  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
most  odoriferous  flowers,  such  as  the  Pandanus 
odoratissimus  and  the  Cananga  odorata,  are  to  be 
found  within  the  tropics.  Mimusops  Elengi  is  much 
prized  by  the  natives  of  India  for  its  fragrant  white 
flowers,  which  are  made  into  garlands.  The  hand¬ 
some,  sweet-scented,  white  flowers  of  Mesua  ferrea 
perfume  the  air  to  a  great  distance.  The  perfumed 
flowers  of  Soka  (Pavetta  angustifolia)  are  used  in  the 
East  for  making  an  essence,  known  under  the  name  of 
“  ixora  extract,”  which  has  become  a  current  article 


of  commerce  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Lotus- 
flower  (Nelumbium  speciosum),  common  everywhere 
in  India  (one  with  a  white  and  the  other  with  a  red 
flower),  is  highly  venerated  by  the  Hindus,  and  is 
given  as  a  valuable  offering  to  their  gods  ;  so  are  the 
orange  flowers  of  the  Nauclea  cadamba. 

The  showy  and  strongly-scented  flowers  of  Plumieria 
alba,  P.  rubra  and  other  species,  natives  of  the  West 
Indies  and  some  parts  of  South  America,  have  a 
delicious  odour,  and  are  greatly  valued  for  distilling 
the  perfume  known  as  “  frangipanni.  ”  The  yellow 
flowers  of  Melilotus  officinalis,  and  other  species, 
possess  a  peculiar  fragrancy,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  coumarin,  an  odour  found  in  the  Tonquin 
Bean. 

From  the  flowers  of  Acacia  farnesicina  is  made 
the  essence  and  pomade  of  Cassie  of  the  French 
perfumers.  About  100  tons  of  these  flowers  are  used 
at  Cannes  yearly,  individual  makers  working  up 
100,000  lbs.  The  fragrant  white  flowers  of  Blighia 
sapida  are  used  for  making  a  distilled  water.  The 
flowers  of  Spikenard  (Andropogon  Nardus),  under 


SOPHROCATTLEYA  B.ATEMANNIANA. 

the  name  of  Serrbel,  are  employed  in  Algeria  for 
perfuming  hair  oils  and  cosmetics.  The  aromatic 
white  flowers  of  Bukul  (Mimusops  Elengi)  yield  a 
fragrant  water  by  distillation. 

The  Rose  family,  of  which  there  are  so  many  species, 
is  much  cultivated  in  different  localities  for  the 
flowers  to  be  used  in  perfumery  as  Rose  water  or 
Rose  attar.  The  Provence,  Cabbage  Rose  (R.  centi- 
folia),  will  yield  in  the  second  or  third  year  from 
100  to  200  bushels  of  flowers  per  acre,  weighing  six  lbs. 
to  the  bushel. 

The  culture  of  flowers  is  very  general  in  Roumania  ; 
nearly  every  peasant  has  a  small  corner  of  his  garden 
devoted  to  odoriferous  flowers  and  herbs.  The 
Kezanlik  Valley  there  is  entirely  given  up  to  the 
cultivation  of  Roses.  The  essence  made  is  sold 
wholesale  in  Paris  at  £30  to  £40  per  lb.,  but  is 
retailed  at  double  that  price.  The  Rose  harvest  at 
Adrianople  has  been  occasionally  computed  to  yield 
about  94,000  ounces  of  attar  of  Roses,  valued  at 
£80,000  to  £100,000,  but  the  price  has  declined  fifty 
per  cent,  since  1883.  The  average  of  the  Bulgarian 
Rose  harvests  in  the  past  ten  seasons  has  been  over 
57,000  ounces.  The  Moors,  in  Algeria,  extract  an 
otto  which  is  not  without  value  from  the  indigenous 
Musk  Rose  (R.  moschata),  with  a  double  white  flower. 


Twenty-eight  tons  of  Rose  leaves  were  imported  into 
Aden  in  1886,  valued  at  £1,000,  about  half  of  which 
were  shipped  to  India.  The  dried  Rose  leaves  which 
we  import  from  the  Continent  are  often  dyed  with 
aniline.  The  finest  attar  of  Roses  is  imported  in 
tinned  copper  bottles,  called  “cappers.”  In  Turkey 
these  bottles  are  known  as  kurkoumas.  The  oil,  sold 
in  small  gilt  glass  bottles,  is  generally  much  adulterated 
with  oil  of  Geranium  or  Ginger-grass. 

The  Orientals  have  discovered  that  perfumes  cool 
a  room  ;  hence,  their  more  general  use  in  hot  countries, 
as  well  as  for  counteracting  miasma  and  unpleasant 
smells. 

The  flowers  of  the  Jasmine — the  odour  of  which  is  so 
esteemed  by  the  Eastern  nations— serves  in  northern 
Africa  to  form  garlands,  with  which  the  Moorish 
females  ornament  the  interior  of  their  dwellings,  and 
they  obtain  a  perfume  by  simply  steeping  them  with 
oil  in  bottles,  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  also  applicable  to  the  flowers  of  the  Tuberose 
(Polyanthes  tuberosa)  and  the  Cassia,  the  cultivation 
of  which  has  been  much  extended,  and  both  of  which 
furnish  delicious  perfumes. 
The  Daffodil  yields  a  de¬ 
licious  perfume,  and  Migno¬ 
nette  is  also  esteemed  for 
its  fragrance.  Hungary  water 
is  distilled  from  the  tops 
of  Rosemary  flowers  with 
spirit.  Lavender  flowers  are 
generally  distilled  with  the 
stalks  as  gathered.  The 
oil  is  chiefly  used  as  Lavender 
water,  combined  with  Orange 
and  Rose  waters. 

The  flowers  of  the  Helio¬ 
trope  emit  a  powerful  odour, 
and  are  sometimes  used  fo  r 
perfume. 

The  Violet  is  an  important 
perfume  plant.  Nice  and 
Cannes  use  up  about  twenty 
tons  annually,  and  one 
perfumer  in  Cannes  distils 
12,000  lbs.  There  are  many 
acres  of  the  Russian  and  giant 
Violets  grown  at  Mitcham 
and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the 
first  is  darker  in  colour, 
but  the  latter  is  most 
fragrant.  They  are  tied  up 
in  bundles  of  twenty-five, 
and  are  sent  to  Covent 
Garden  Market,  from  whence 
they  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  retail  flower  girls. 

Orange  flowers,  as  a  per¬ 
fume,  have  no  equal.  "When 
placed  in  tin  cans  and 
sealed  up  they  have  retained 
their  odour  unimpaired  for 
many  months.  In  the 
south  of  France  Orange  blos¬ 
soms  are  largely  collected. 
Nice  alone  uses  up  120  tons 
annually,  and  one  perfumer 
in  Cannes  purchases  140,000  lbs.  ;  from  the  flowers  the 
essential  oil  of  neroli  is  obtained.  Orange-flower  water 
is  largely  imported  from  the  south  of  France  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  vehicles  for  nauseous  medicines 
that  we  have. 

Rosebuds  brought  from  the  garden  of  Tayf  form  a 
large  article  of  trade  in  Djedda  and  Mecca.  The  people, 
especially  the  ladies,  not  only  steep  them  in  the  water 
used  for  their  ablutions,  but  boil  them  in  sugar  and 
make  a  preserve  of  them.  The  blossoms  of  the  shad¬ 
dock  or  pumelo  (Citrus  decumana)  are  used  for  flavour¬ 
ing  sweetmeats.  The  calyces  or  flower  bracts  of  the 
Roselle,  or  Indian  Sorrel  (Hibiscus  sp. ),  as  they  ripen, 
become  fleshy,  and  being  of  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  are 
made  into  tarts,  jellies  and  refreshing  drinks  in  India. 

The  petals  of  flowers  are  much  used  in  Roumania  for 
flavouring  preserves  ;  Violets,  Lime-tree  flowers  and 
Roses  are  especially  used.  Having  regard  to  their 
flavour,  delicate  odours,  and  agreeable  appearance,  the 
variety  made  is  almost  infinite,  there  being  upwards  of 
150  kinds  of  preserves  and  confections  made  in  that 
country. — P.  L.  Simmons,  in  the  Society  of  Arts 
Journal. 


The  Warwickshire  Horticultural  Show  is 
announced  to  be  held  on  September  4th  and  5th,  in 
connection  with  an  agricultural  exhibition  at  Rugby. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 


Flower  Beds. 

The  observant  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  difference 
between  the  beds  of  this  year  and  those  of  last  during 
the  latter  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August. 
Those  things  that  flourished  and  flowered  last  year  in 
great  profusion  have  this  year,  in  most  cases,  grown 
with  vigour,  but  have  all  gone  to  stems  and  foliage — 
proving,  in  fact,  quite  disappointing.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Pelargoniums,  Tropasolums,  Lobelias, 
Petunias,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Fuchsias,  which, 
although  they  have  grown  moderately  strong,  have 
flowered  rather  unsatisfactorily  out  of  doors.  Last  year 
Pelargoniums  bloomed  most  profusely  for  some  time  ; 
but  as  the  drought  continued,  those  grown  on  a  gravelly 
or  limestone  soil  failing  to  produce  any  wood,  at  last 
lost  their  foliage,  and  looked  more  like  miserable  scare¬ 
crows  than  anything  else.  On  suitable  soil,  however, 
they  continued  good  till  the  last.  Petunias  and  Salpi- 
glossis  also  flowered  most  profusely. 

Good  practical  hints  can  be  derived  from  such  obser¬ 
vations,  which  may  he  turned  to  account  in  planting 
in  dry  soils.  "We  cannot,  however,  predict  what  kind  of 
a  season  we  are  to  have  next  year,  otherwise  suitable 
plants  could  be  had  in  readiness  accordingly.  Plants 
that  have  succeeded  admirably  this  year  are  Pansies, 
A  iolas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Phloxes,  Calceolarias,  and 
others. 

A  greater  amount  of  pleasure  can  be  derived 
from  a  few  beds  of  well-selected  varieties  of  these 
subjects  than  the  broad  expanses  of  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias  and. Golden  Feather  with  which  most  gardens 
have  been  overdone  for  many  years  past.  The  expense 
of  keeping  these  things  under  glass  by  means  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  for  nine  months  of  the  year  has  also  been 
much  greater  than  if  collections  of  hardy  plants  were 
more  generally  grown.  Even  supposing  that  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolarias  and  Lobelias  are  grown  in 
moderate  quantity,  there  will  be  room  for  an  increasing 
number  of  hardy  subjects,  such  as  Pansies,  Yiolas, 
Pinks,  and  Carnations,  all  of  which  are  very  suitable 
for  our  climate  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  old 
Clove  Carnation  has  done  remarkably  well  this  season, 
and  does  not  fail  even  in  dry  weather.  Wonderful 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  bedding  Yiolas 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  their  cultivation  should 
be  encouraged.  Carnations  should  now  be  layered 
without  delay  if  not  already  done. 

China  Asters. 

A  few  pots  of  these  in  the  conservatory  or  window  of 
the  dwelling-house  would  not  be  amiss  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  matters  not  whether  they  have  been  grown  in 
pots  up  till  now  or  in  the  open  ground.  Several  plants 
are  put  in  each  pot  if  they  are  to  he  grown  on  in  that 
way,  hut  except  in  the  case  of  the  very  dwarf-growing 
kinds,  one  will  suffice  when  lifted  from  the  ground,  as 
they  generally  branch  freely  and  grow  taller.  These 
if  potted  up  singly  will  form  very  attractive  objects 
for  some  time.  Lift  the  plants  carefully  with  a  ball, 
and  pot  them  in  good  substantial  soil,  using  a  free 
admixture  of  sand  to  render  the  whole  open  for  the 
draining  away  of  superfluous  water.  After  potting, 
place  them  in  a  close  frame  or  other  structure  for  a  few 
days  till  the  roots  begin  to  work  afresh,  after  which 
they  may  be  taken  when  wanted.  Being  annuals  it 
does  not  matter  how  roughly  the  work  is  done,, 
provided  they  are  kept  healthy  till  they  have  finished- 
flowering. 

Dahlias  and  Earwigs. 

Lp  till  quite  recently  earwigs  have  not  been  at  all' 
plentiful,  and,  in  fact,  might  have  been  described  as; 
scarce  compared  with  some  previous  years,  including 
the  last.  In  dry  situations,  and  particularly  where  the 
nature  of  the  surroundings  affords  favourable  hiding- 
places  for  these  destructive  pests,  Dahlias  suffer 
terribly  from  their  ravages,  becoming  quite  disfigured, 
both  as  regards  the  leaves  and  the  flower-heads,  which 
they  seem  to  eat  at  all  stages  of  their  growth.  An  old 
method  of  trapping  them  was  to  place  hollow  Bean¬ 
stalks  about  the  plants,  and  the  earwigs  seeking  shelter 
in  them  were  blown  out  and  killed.  An  easier  and  far 
more  efficient  method  is  to  get  a  number  of  small 
flower  pots,  and  half  filling  them  with  dry  moss,  to 
place  one  on  the  top  of  each  Dahlia  support ;  more  may 
be  used  if  necessary  in  bad  cases.  Taking  a  watering- 
pot  in  the  hand  half  full,  go  over  the  Dahlias  every 
morning,  and  inspecting  the  pots,  shake  what  earwigs 
may  be  in  them  into  the  water.  After  all  have  been. 


visited  in  this  manner,  the  insects  can  be  destroyed  in 
some  convenient  way. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Everywhere  this  season  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  grand 
harvest  of  bloom,  provided  the  remaining  months  prove 
propitious.  No  pains  should  be  spared  in  assisting 
them  as  far  as  lies  in  the  cultivator’s  power.  The 
stems  are  evidently  to  be  much  taller  than  they  were 
last  year,  and  timely  attention  should  be  given  in  the 
matter  of  staking  and  tying  to  prevent  damage  from 
winds  or  even  heavy  downpours  of  rain.  The  buds  of 
those  intended  for  early  autumn  work  should  now  be 
well  advanced.  Attend  to  the  pinching  out  of  all 
laterals,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  the  plants 
on  the  flower-heads.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  those 
where  large  heads  are  intended.  The  system  need  not 
he  so  rigidly  pursued  where  a  large  quantity  of 
moderate-sized  heads  is  the  desideratum  for  ordinary 
decorative  purposes,  but  where  large  and  fine  heads 
for  exhibition  purposes  are  wanted  they  must  be  grown 
and  treated  accordingly.  As  the  pots  get  filled  with 
roots  assist  the  plants  with  liquid  manure  or  some  of 
the  best  artificial  ones. 

Earthing-up  Celery  and  Leeks. 

Both  of  these  vegetables  are  now  making  rapid  progress, 
and  should  be  attended  to  in  the  way  of  earthing-up, 
when  perfectly  dry,  if  possible.  The  usual  precautions 
should  be  taken  in  preventing  earth  from  getting  into 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  as  the  operation  proceeds. 
With  warm  days  and  dewy  nights  following  on  the 
long  spell  of  cold  weather,  we  may  have  heavy  heads  of 
these  useful  vegetables,  while  for  the  present  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  lost  in  urging  them  onward  by  timely 
earthing-up. 

- - 

NEW  CROTONS. 

Your  report  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  on  August  4th  mentions  only  one 
of  the  Crotons  shown  by  Messrs.  Pi.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  of 
the  Aigburth  Nurseries,  to  which  First  Class  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded.  Aigburth  Gem,  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  report,  was  raised  from  Rodekianus  and 
the  noble  large-leaved  Newmannii  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
graceful  small-leaved  variety,  admirably  adapted  for 
table  and  decorative  purposes.  It  is  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  Picturatus,  but  more  elegant.  The  older  leaves 
are  marked  with  dark  oli%re-green  and  fiery  crimson, 
the  younger  are  delicate  green  and  gold,  and  the  small 
leaves  hang  in  the  most  graceful  manner.  This  is 
quite  a  new  variety. 

The  other  was  Aigburthiensis,  a  seedling  between 
Interruptus  aureus  and  Weismannii,  a  very  free-growing 
and  free-branching  variety,  with  an  abundance  of 
narrow  leaves,  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  in  length,  of  a  bright 
primrose-yellow  narrowly  margined  with  green,  the 
leaf-stalks  being  tinted  with  red.  The  freedom  of 
growth  of  this  variety  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics, 
and  it  not  only  makes  a  delightful  table  plant,  but 
grows  into  larger  specimens  also,  fully  maintaining  its 
■character,  and  rendering  it  of  the  highest  value  for 
•decorative  and  exhibition  purposes.  A  choice  selection 
■of  twelve  Crotons  for  the  latter  purpose  should  certainly 
include  Aigburthiensis. — JR.  D. 

- =■>=&€<« - 

“A  BOUQUET  OP  FLOWERS.” 

Within  a  radius  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  fair  city 
of  Perth  there  are  many  fine  residences  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  and  in  my  early  days  many  of  the 
head  gardeners  thereat  had  been  in  the  south  for  im¬ 
provement  in  their  journeymen’s  days  at  such  places  as 
Kew,  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  &c. 
They  founded  the  Perth  Horticultural  Society— one  of 
the  oldest  local  societies  in  the  kingdom,  and  which,  I 
hope,  still  exists.  The  show  day  was  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  was  keenly  looked  forward  to  by  intending 
competitors.  At  that  time  plants  in  pots  were  seldom 
seen  on  the  exhibition  tables,  which,  however,  were 
well  laden  with  fruit  and  cut  flowers.  In  the  absence 
of  plants  the  tables  had  a  flat  appearance  that  was  not 
attractive,  and  to  relieve  the  monotony  it  ivas  suggested 
at  one  show  that  the  schedule  for  the  next  should 
■contain  a  class  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers.  This 
■caused  a  flutter  among  the  young  gardeners  of  the  time, 
and  the  proper  definition  of  the  word  bouquet  was  a 
■debateable  subject  for  many  a  day.  What  would  the 
young  gardeners  of  to-day,  who  have  learnt  how  to 
manipulate  wired  flowers,  say  had  they  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  exhibition  building,  and  looking  down  the 
street  had  seen  beautiful  masses  of  flowers  moving 
towards  them — huge  floral  designs  in  some  cases — borne 


on  hand-barrow  by  stalwart  knights  of  the  spade  ? 
They  would  surely  have  thought  that  history  was  re¬ 
peating  itself,  but  that  instead  of  being  the  woods  of 
Birnam  moving  to  Dunsinane — the  soldiers  carrying 
trees  before  them— it  was  the  lusty  young  gardeners 
moving  with  Flora’s  fairest  charms  to  do  battle  under 
the  patronage  of  the  fair  maids  of  Perth.  Those  floral 
designs  were  very  tastefully  got  up  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  labour.  I  have,  as  a  boy,  spent  the  night 
before  the  show  assisting  in  tying  on  the  flowers,  and 
can  say  that  the  designs  were  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
show.  Those  yet  alive  who  assisted  in  making  them 
up  must  still  think  sometimes  of  their  first  “Bouquet 
of  Flowers.” — Historicus. 

- ->Xx-= - 

NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Peas  at  Chiswick. 

The  trial  of  Peas  this  year  is  both  extensive  and 
numerous  in  variety,  two  large  spaces  of  ground  being 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  They  have  been  sown  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening,  and  although  they  have  been 
true  to  their  assigned  characters  on  the  whole,  the 
season  must  be  held  responsible  for  alteration  in  some 
instances.  Many  of  the  varieties  ripened  off,  and  then 
commenced  throwing  up  fresh  growths,  which  are  now 
either  in  flower  or  fruit.  Most  of  them  are  therefore 
still  green,  and  while  numerous  sorts  have  retained 
their  usual  height,  especially  those  with  very  dark 
green  foliage,  others  have  run  up  to  an  enormous 
height,  and  are  still  growing.  In  making  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  thus  late  in  the 
season  to  give  a  comparative  sketch  of  the  cropping 
qualities  of  the  earlier  ones,  owing  to  the  pods  having 
mostly  been  gathered  some  time  ago. 

The  three  earliest  were  Selected  Early  White  Round, 
Lightning,  and  First  Early.  William  the  First  may 
be  classed  in  the  same  category,  but  is  inferior  ia 
point  of  flavour.  All  attain  a  height  of  2A  ft.  to  3  ft. 
Yery  distinct  is  Emerald  Gem,  with  straight  flat  pods, 
which,  together  with  the  foliage,  are  of  a  remarkably 
bright  green  colour,  but  later  than  the  last.  British 
Hero,  a  round  white,  is  also  ripe  ;  but  Early  Kenilworth 
and  Dr.  Hogg,  blue  wrinkled  Peas  that  are  equally 
early,  are  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  their  longer 
pods,  containing  from  seven  to  eleven  peas  of  good 
quality,  and  sweet  even  when  ripe.  They  bear  heavily, 
and  grow  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  The  latter  has 
the  sweetest  peas,  and  grows  rather  taller.  Laxton’s 
Alpha  is  another  of  the  same  type,  a  heavy  cropper, 
growing  to  the  height  of  5A  ft.  Equally  prolific  is 
William  the  Conqueror,  having  well-filled  pods,  3  ins. 
to  3J  ins.  in  length,  containing  from  seven  to  nine 
seeds.  American  Wonder,  a  pigmy  about  12  ins.  in 
height,  might  here  be  mentioned,  and  although  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered,  the  haulm  is  quite  green. 

Second  early  Peas,  in  many  cases,  have  overstepped 
their  normal  height,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  season. 
Advancer  has  not,  however,  altered  its  character, 
having  deep  green  foliage,  and  stems  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  height ;  it  is  a  blue  ivrinkled  marrow,  and  is  now 
ripening.  Midsummer  Green  is  taller,  with  peas  of 
moderately  good  flavour,  but  remarkable  for  their 
bright  green  colour  when  swelling,  and  a  distinct  green 
even  when  mature.  Marvel,  White  Prolific  Marrow, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  classed  together  as  similar 
in  colour  and  height  (about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.),  having  pods 
3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long,  containing  from  nine  to  eleven 
large,  sweet,  good  quality  peas.  The  pods  differ  in 
being  flattened  or  more  or  less  inflated,  in  the  colour, 
and  perhaps  some  minor  particulars.  The  five  fol¬ 
lowing  kinds,  namely,  Quantity,  Optimum,  British 
Queen,  Payne’s  Conqueror,  and  Altissimum,  are  not  ible 
for  the  enormous  heights  they  have  attained  (6  ft.  to 
9  ft.,  or  even  more).  They  all  have  large  sweetly 
flavoured  Peas,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Optimum 
and  British  Queen,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  pods  are  not 
particularly  well  filled.  Apparently  Salopian  crops 
better,  but  the  pods  are  not  full  at  the  tip,  while 
the  quality  is  good.  Scimitar  has  curved  or  sickle¬ 
shaped  pods  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  long,  and  simply 
packed  full,  but  the  peas  arc  by  no  means  very 
sweet.  It  is  dwarf,  and  an  abundant  hearer.  Tele¬ 
graph  is  an  old  and  well-known  green  marrow  Pea  of 
good  quality,  and  has  kept  to  its  usual  height  of  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.  Similar  in  general  appearance  and  height  is 
that  named  Abbot,  which  was  certificated  recently  by 
the  Fruit  Committee.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  light 
green,  with  ample  spotted  foliage,  and  much  inflated 
pods  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  in  length,  not  particularly  full, 
but  containing  large  sweetly  flavoured  peas.  Both  it 
and  Telegraph  are  good  for  exhibition  purposes. 
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Many  of  the  above  are  now  in  full  vigour,  and 
might,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  described  as  main 
crop  Peas  for  such  a  season  as  the  present.  Little 
appreciable  difference  can  be  detected  between  their 
earliness  and  those  that  follow,  so  far  as  a  cursory 
examination  can  testify,  although  short  intervals  might 
have  elapsed  between  their  periods  of  coming  into  use. 
Good  quality  sorts  are  Yeitch’s  Perfection,  Carter’s 
Anticipation  and  Sharp’s  Triumph,  all  ranging  from 

3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  with  pods  3  ins.  to  3J  ins.  in 
length,  broad,  more  or  less  flattened,  and  generally  of 
good  shape. 

Reliable  differs  in  the  pod  being  narrow  and 
densely  packed  with  peas,  also  in  being  a  very  heavy 
cropper,  but  the  quality  is  inferior  to  the  above.  A 
dwarf  and  very  heavy-cropping  variety  is  Little  Good, 
with  light  green,  inflated  pods,  and  large  sweet  peas. 
Better  in  quality  if  anything  is  Renown,  whose  straight, 
flattened,  dark  green  pods  are  densely  filled,  and  look 
well.  Consummate,  Heroine,  and  Echo  seem  to  be 
of  a  similar  strain  to  Renown,  all  ranging  from  3  ft.  to 

4  ft.  in  height,  heavily  cropped,  and  varying  with 
flattened  or  rounded  well-filled  pods.  They  also  vary 
to  some  extent  in  flavour. 

An  excellently  flavoured  sort  is  Empress,  which  has 
straight,  flat,  usually  well-filled  pods,  with  large  peas. 
When  taken  in  proper  season  they  are  soft  and  tender, 
as  if  they  partly  melted  ;  but  whether  they  compare 
favourably  with  firmer  kinds  after  boiling  is  another 
question.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  being  at 
present  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high.  Duke  of  Albany  is  another 
first  class  Pea,  for  either  home  use  or  exhibition 
purposes.  It  is  a  blue-wrinkled  marrow,  growing 
about  6  ft.  high.  Telephone  differs  in  having  large, 
more  decidedly  inflated  pods  and  other  particulars,  but 
is  a  useful  main-crop  sort.  He  Plus  Ultra  is  considered 
by  some  as  being  the  finest  in  cultivation.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  keeps  a  long  time  in 
bearing,  even  in  dry  seasons.  Already  the  haulm  is 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  and  apparently  still  growing 
vigorously.  The  pods  are  flattened,  glaucous  and  of 
moderate  length,  but  well  filled  with  peas  of  good 
quality. 

Similar  in  many  respects  to  the  latter  is  Gloria  Mundi, 
but  the  flavour  of  the  peas  and  the  crop  we  considered 
were  only  moderate.  It  might  be  more  fruitful  and 
less  bulky  in  dry  seasons  such  as  we  experienced  last 
year.  A  dwarf  variety  named  Burpee’s  Best,  about 
18  ins.  in  height,  seems  to  have  been  misplaced  in  the 
trial  collection  with  regard  to  time  of  ripening.  It  is 
a  round  white  Pea,  now  ripe,  and  should  be  placed 
amongst  the  first-early  kinds,  but  as  far  as  flavour  or 
other  qualities  go,  it  is  not  in  advance  of,  if  so 
good  even  as  William  the  First. 

For  late  use  Speciality  and  Emperor  William  deserve 
noting.  The  first  mentioned  is  now  in  bearing,  but 
being  still  in  full  vigour  and  flowering  it  may  yield  a 
supply  for  a  long  time  yet.  The  stems  are  about  3|  ft. 
high,  and  the  foliage  very  dark  in  colour,  similar  to  a 
great  number  of  the  mid-season  and  late  kinds.  The 
pods  are  much  flattened,  and  of  a  deep  glaucous  green, 
but  often  not  well  filled  at  the  apex— a  character  that 
may  have  been  due  to  bad  setting  during  the  wet 
weather  ;  the  peas  are  of  good  quality.  Emperor 
William  is  even  later,  being,  in  fact,  hardly  ready  for 
use.  In  general  appearance  it  much  resembles  the 
last.  Besides  these  two,  a  number  of  those  above 
mentioned  have  been  sown  late,  and  are  not  yet  in 
flower. 

Our  object  here  has  been  to  make  a  fair  comparative 
sketch  of  the  more  important  points  with  regard  to 
flavour  or  quality,  general  appearance,  and  weight  of 
crop  of  the  best  sorts— early,  median,  and  late— taken 
from  the  whole  collection  on  trial.  To  have  made  a 
rigid  selection  of  a  few  of  the  very  best  kinds  possessing 
the  greatest  number  of  points  in  each  class  would  have 
necessitated  a  visit  to  the  trial  grounds  on  several 
successive  occasions  before  formulating  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  value  of  each.  Besides,  many 
of  them  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 

Pea  Vagaries. 

The  unusual  amount  of  rain  during  the  past  month 
seems  to  have  affected  Peas  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  early  ones  partly  ripened  off  in  the  usual  way,  but 
afterwards  recommenced  growth,  flowered,  and  are 
again  fruiting  more  or  less.  A  curious  freak  has 
occurred  amongst  the  trial  of  Peas  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  in  the  case,  at 
least,  of  two  varieties — namely,  Early  Kenilworth  and 
Dr.  Hogg.  The  first  is  most  affected,  nearly  half  of 
the  row  having  recommenced  growth  and  now  flowering 


freely.  Nothing  abnormal  appears  to  have  occurred  in 
the  first  flowering,  and  the  pods  are  now  dry  and  the 
peas  ripe.  The  flowers  now  open  are  double  and  singu¬ 
larly  so.  The  petals  have  undergone  multiplication, 
and  the  stamens  have  become  petaloid.  What  should 
become  the  pod  resembles  a  second  flower  emerging 
from  the  centre  of  the  first.  In  some  cases  it  consists 
of  some  flattened  green  organs  with  stamens,  and  a 
second  distinct  but  very  small  pod.  In  other  cases  it 
is  spread  open  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  bearing  a 
few  ovules  on  its  margins,  the  two  edges  bearing  each 
a  style,  while  there  are  four  or  five  leafy  organs  on 
the  side  corresponding  to  the  back  or  midrib  of  the 
pod. 

Outwardly  this  singular  pod  resembles  a  calyx  enclos¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  petals  and  a  small  central  pod. 
Sometimes  there  are  perfect  stamens  seated  in  this  open 
pod,  but  they  are  free,  or  joined  in  pairs,  instead  of 
being  in  two  bundles,  as  under  normal  conditions.  The 
primary  pod  occasionally  splits  into  two,  each  half 
becoming  a  secondary  monstrous  flower,  containing  a 
small  central  pistil  surrounded  with  numerous  petals 
and  free  stamens.  The  ovules  on  the  naked  margins  of 
the  primary  pod,  and  sometimes  the  secondary  one, 
recall  what  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  tuberous  Begonia 
when  female  flowers  become  double.  But  the  most 
singular  case  of  all  is,  perhaps,  that  in  which  the  pod 
from  a  double  flower  has  reverted  to  a  true  leaf  of  some 
considerable  size — rather  malformed,  but  consisting 
distinctly  of  two  stipules,  two  leaflets,  and  a  terminal 
three-branched  tendril.  The  branches  themselves  are 
over  £  in.  in  length.  This  curious  leaf  is  cup-shaped  at 
the  base,  and  encloses  a  mass  of  stamens  and  petals. 
The  latter  have  green  veins  in  all  the  above-mentioned 
cases. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. 

At  the  present  season,  when  gardeners  are  thinking 
about  sowing  Onions  for  standing  through  the  winter, 
I  should  like  to  impress  on  those  who  have  not 
hitherto  done  so,  to  try  something  different  from  the 
Tripoli  and  Giant  Rocca.  I  could  never  understand 
gardeners  growing  the  latter  variety  extensively  except 
for  the  sake  of  having  big  lumps  of  something,  ending 
in  October  and  November  with  a  few  journeys  to  the 
rubbish  heap,  while  there  are  such  kinds  as  James’ 
Long-keeping,  which,  by  expending  on  them  the  same 
amount  of  trouble  in  growing  the  crop,  may  be  had 
large  enough  for  any  purpose,  and  which,  moreover, 
will  keep  as  long  as  they  are  likely  in  reason  to  be 
wanted. 

This  year,  at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning 
of  June,  I  had  good  usable  bulbs  of  the  above  variety 
grown  from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  August,  1886.  I 
have  now  plenty  of  them  about  ready  for  harvesting 
from  last  August  sowing,  ranging  from  6  ins.  to  9  ins. 
in  circumference,  most  probably  many  are  larger.  The 
same  of  Trebons,  another  good  kind  for  this  purpose, 
which  I  usually  keep  good  up  to  February.  In  buying 
the  seed  it  is  well  to  make  sure  of  a  good  stock  if 
possible,  which  may  usually  be  done  by  going  to  a 
good  dealer. — H.,  Sussex. 

The  Ringleader  Potato. 

After  trying  many  early  Kidneys,  I  find  this  is  the 
earliest  with  me.  During  the  last  eight  or  nine  years 
I  have  obtained  early  kinds  from  various  sources,  and 
planted  them  on  early  borders — often  as  many  as  from 
six  to  ten  so-called  varieties,  and  although  several  of 
them  are  distinct  in  haulm,  &c.,  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  comparative  earliness  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  them.  Further  than  this,  I  doubt  if 
the  tubers  were  all  mixed  together  whether  anyone 
could  sort  them  out.  We  have  far  too  many  of  these 
so-called  early  varieties,  and  to  get  a  break  away  from 
them  is  a  decided  advantage.  This  we  have  in  Ring¬ 
leader,  which  I  have  grown  for  five  years,  and  consider 
it  the  earliest  and  best  of  all  the  Kidneys.  We  have 
tried  it  side  by  side  with  others,  and  it  proved  a  week 
earlier  than  any  of  them.  The  flesh  is  white  and  mealy 
when  cooked. — Con. 

Veitch’s  Prodigy  Pea. 

As  seen  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon, 
M.  A.,  the  head-master  of  Harrow  School,  this  is  one  of 
the  very  finest  Peas  grown.  Mr.  Hay,  the  gardener, 
says  it  has  every  quality  that  a  first-class  Pea  should 
have,  being  a  good  grower,  good  bearer,  long  laster,  fine 
in  appearance  for  show,  and  of  the  first  quality  when 
cooked.  Certainly  there  is  not  a  Pea  grown  in  the 
district  to  touch  it. — J. 


Hardening  Miscellany. 

Early  Asters. 

There  is  a  much  larger  trial  of  China  Asters  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick, 
this  year  than  there  was  last.  A  race  called  the  Queen 
of  the  Market  (Vilmorin)  came  into  flower  in  the  first 
week  of  August,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  bit  later  than 
it  was  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  contrast 
between  the  two  seasons.  Last  year  it  proved  ten  days 
earlier  than  any  other  kind,  but  it  has  been  hard 
pressed  by  an  early-flowering  selection  that  has  been  in 
flower  for  some  time  past.  Queen  of  the  Market  grows 
about  a  foot  in  height,  branches  from  near  the  base,  and 
bears  a  terminal  head  on  each  shoot,  about  3  in.  to 
3|  ins.  in  diameter,  with  flat  or  ligulate  florets,  and 
has  broken  into  red,  rose,  white,  blue,  and  purple 
shades.  Alongside  of  this  is  a  selection  of  sixteen 
varieties,  called  Double  Dwarf,  c insisting  of  a  number 
of  early-flowering  sorts  that  have  proved  true  to  their 
character.  They  vary  in  height,  according  to  the 
variety,  from  5  ins.  to  10  ins.,  the  taller  of  them 
branching  freely  in  a  pyramidal  way,  with  the  branches 
terminating  in  flower-heads  about  2J  ins.  to  3  ins.  in 
diameter. 

Hollyhocks  at  Chiswick. 

A  considerable  collection  of  these  now  constitutes  a 
striking  feature  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  Chiswick.  At  present  they  may  be 
described  as  in  full  bloom,  but  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  dreaded  Hollyhock  disease  (Puc- 
cinia  malvacearum)  seems  to  be  entirely  absent  ;  but  a 
few  of  the  plants  have  been  badly  infested  with  a  kind 
of  small  beetle,  which  punctures  or  riddles  the  leaves 
with  holes,  causing  their  early  fall  ;  otherwise,  the 
collection  is  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  condition,  the 
plants  ranging  from  5  ft.  to  9  ft.  high.  Princess  of 
Wales  is  not  far  short  of  the  latter  height,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  spike  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length,  the 
large,  double,  salmony  pink  flowers  having  pink  or 
blush  guards,  and  owing  to  their  great  size,  densely 
arranged  or  packed  on  the  stem.  Another  very  con¬ 
spicuous  plant,  about  the  same  height,  an  unnamed 
seedling,  has  four  stately  stems  covered  with  deep 
violet-purple  flowers  for  about  4  ft.  of  their  length,  and 
are  more  or  less  branched  at  the  base.  A  pretty  white 
variety  is  Reine  Blanche,-  with  pure  white  double 
flowers,  the  central  mass  of  petals  being  surrounded  by 
a  broad  conspicuous  guard  of  the  same  colour,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  outer  or  true  petals.  Warrior  is  a  deep 
crimson-red  variety  and  very  conspicuous,  running  up 
to  a  height  of  8  ft.  or  9  ft.,  with  a  number  of  stems. 
A  more  pleasing  variety  to  some  tastes  is  Mons.  R.  H. 
Barnes,  with  delicate  pink  double  flowers  and  broad 
blush  guards. 

Olearia  Haastii. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  real  beauty  of  this  hardy 
New  Zealand  shrub  when  seen  in  full  bloom,  as  it  is 
at  present  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick,  were  some  large  bushes  planted  in 
different  parts  of  the  garden  are  now  sheets  of  white 
bloom.  For  the  front  of  a  shrubbery  there  are  few 
flowering  plants  to  equal  it,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
ornamental —  simply  on  account  of  its  foliage,  the 
individual  leaves  of  which,  although  small,  are  densely 
arranged  on  the  stems,  evergreen  and  leathery  in  tex¬ 
ture,  so  that  they  give  a  warm  appearance  to  a  border 
when  all  deciduous  subjects  are  naked.  In  the  winter 
of  1880-81  this  species  suffered  considerable  harm 
where  planted  in  the  open  without  protection  ;  but 
since  then  it  has  proved  quite  indifferent  to  the  cold  of 
our  winters,  in  southern  counties  at  least,  and  ought 
to  be  more  extensively  planted. 

Allamandas  at  Devonhurst. 

There  are  four  kinds  in  flower  at  present  in  the  houses 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  where  a  comparison  can  be 
made  between  A.  Cathcartica  and  A.  Chelsoni,  which 
resemble  each  other  considerably.  The  latter  is  a 
garden  hybrid,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  uniform  yellow, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  white  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  corolla  segments.  The  leaves  are  variously 
arranged  in  fours,  iu  pairs,  or  singly,  while  in  A. 
Cathcartii  they  seem  to  be  more  regularly  arranged 
four  or  five  in  a  whorl.  The  flowers,  moreover,  have  a 
shorter  tube,  and  are  yellow  with  brown  lines  inter¬ 
nally,  having  the  usual  white  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
segments.  A.  Schottii,  better  known  as  A.  Hendersoni 
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in  gardens,  is  readily  distinguishable  from  all  the  others 
we  generally  meet  in  cultivation  by  the  enormous  size 
of  its  yellow  flowers  and  its  larger,  opposite,  smooth, 
deep  green  leaves,  while  both  of  the  above-mentioned 
have  the  latter  very  distinctly  hairy  on  the  principal 
nerves  beneath.  A.  neriifolia  has  opposite  narrowly- 
oblong  leaves  and  erect,  not  climbing,  stems,  so  that  it 
can  readily  be  grown  in  a  pot.  The  flowers  are  long 
and  narrow,  tubular  or  funnel-shaped,  and  deep  yellow, 
striated  closely  internally  with  orange  or  violet  lines, 
and  the  white  spots  are  almost  absent. 

Shirley  Poppies. 

As  these  beautiful  varieties  of  the  common  field  Poppy 
will  as  they  become  better  known  be  very  popular  and 
widely  cultivated,  it  may  be  desirable  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  rabbits  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  them,  so  that  all  who  are  pestered  with  these 
vermin  and  wish  to  grow  these  Poppies  must  either 
clear  the  rabbits  away  or  sow  the  Poppies  out  of  their 
reach.  I  have  had  a  most  disappointing  experience 
myself,  and  must  say  that  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  how  fond  these  animals  are  of  Poppies  of  this 
particular  kind.  For  the  decoration  of  epergnes, 
combined  with  grasses  they  stand  unrivalled.  Some  of 
the  semi-double  whites,  which  look  very  much  like  a 
double  white  Anemone  japonica,  would,  I  think,  be 
very  useful  in  white  bouquets. —  TV.  B.  G. 

Fuchsias  at  Chiswick  House. 

A  Very  fine  effect  is  produced  in  the  conservatory  or 
Camellia-house,  at  Chiswick  House,  Chiswick,  where 
Mr.  May  has  about  fifteen  large  specimens  of  Fuchsia 
macrostema,  intermixed  with  a  few  garden  forms,  such 
as  Venus  de  Medici.  The  Camellias,  which  have 
finished  their  season’s  growth,  and  made  a  good  set  of 
blooms  for  next  year,  occupy  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  which  is  of  great  length.  A  low  stage  runs 
along  the  whole  front,  and  is  occupied  with  various 
greenhouse  subjects.  The  roof  is  supported  by  a  row 
of  iron  pillars  or  rods,  and  to  these  the  stems  of  the 
Fuchsias,  which  may  be  described  as  standards,  are 
trained.  From  the  point  where  the  pillars  touch  the 
roof,  the  shoots  of  these  large  specimens  are  trained 
downwards  to  the  base  of  the  sashes.  The  front  staging 
and  the  pathway  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
house  are  overhung  by  the  Fuchsias,  now  profusely 
hung  with  their  medium-sized  but  conspicuous  and 
attractive  flowers.  The  tube  and  sepals  are  scarlet, 
and  the  corolla  is  purplish  blue  ;  and  while  the  leaves 
seek  the  light,  the  flowers  depend  beneath,  where  they 
arrest  the  eye  by  the  space  they  occupy  and  their 
numbers. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Celosias,  & c. — The  late  batches  of  these  should  now 
receive  their  final  shift.  The  present  weather  is  much 
more  favourable  to  their  growth  than  that  experienced 
during  the  rainy  sunless  days  of  July.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  autumn  is  now  drawing 
nigh,  the  days  are  shorter,  and  cold  nights  and  mornings 
may  be  expected,  as  the  heavy  dews  remind  us.  There¬ 
fore  it  will  be  necessary  after  potting  to  give  them 
careful  attention  by  closing  the  frames  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  so  as  to  retain  sun-heat  as  much  as  possible. 
Before  doing  so,  syringe  them  on  fine  days,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  incommoded  by  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  These  remarks  apply 
to  Cockscombs,  the  various  forms  of  Celosia  pyramidalis, 
and  Gomphrena  globosa  compacta.  Use  a  light  but 
rich  compost,  which  is  very  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
this  class  of  plants. 

Propagation.  —  Alocasias — such  as  A.  Veitchii, 
A.  Lowii,  and  A.  metallica — may  be  broken  up  at  this 
time,  both  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  plants  and 
also  for  reducing  in  size  those  specimens  that  have 
become  too  large  for  general  decorative  purposes.  The 
days  of  large  plants  for  exhibition  purposes  are  gone  or 
have  become  unfashionable — at  least,  for  the  present ; 
and  the  space  in  houses  is  required  for  a  greater  number 
of  small  specimens  rather  than  a  few  large  ones,  desirable 
as  they  may  be  for  their  handsome  appearance  when  well 
grown.  The  smaller  rhizomes  should  be  potted  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  encouraged  to  make  a  free  growth, 
when  they  will  constitute  handsome  little  specimens 
for  table  decoration,  where  larger  ones,  are  not  ad¬ 
missible.  The  best  of  the  green-leaved  kinds  of 
Draesenas,  such  as  D.  congesta,  D.  gracilis,  D.  rubra, 
and  D.  Daneli,  should  be  propagated  by  taking  off  the 


tops,  which  will  cause  a  number  of  side  shoots  to  be 
developed,  and  these  when  taken  off  and  rooted  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  propagating  pit  will  soon  form 
handsome  usable  plants.  The  last-named  is  one  of  the 
best  for  general  purposes,  as  it  retains  its  leaves  to  the 
base  of  the  stem,  and  covering  the  pot  till  the  plants 
attain  15  ins.,  18  ins.,  or  even  more  in  height. 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum  is  a  grand  old  thing,  not  so 
much  grown  as  it  used  to  be,  and  certainly  far  less 
than  it  should  be  for  stove  decoration.  It  strikes 
readily  enough  from  small  shoots  placed  in  sandy  soil 
under  a  hand-glass.  If  well-coloured  foliage  is  desired 
no  better  plan  can  be  adopted  than  isolating  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the  light  may  fall 
as  equally  as  it  can  on  all  the  leaves,  without,  of  course, 
exposing  them  to  direct  and  unbroken  sunshine. 
In  this  way  a  healthy  well-balanced  growth  is  the 
result.  Nothing  is  more  damaging  to  leaves  of  their 
character  than  being  crowded  amongst  other  plants,  by 
which  they  are  injured,  not  only  by  being  under  shade, 
but  also  by  contact.  _ 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Rhododendrons. — The  greenhouse  hybrids  that  have 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  within  recent  years 
may  still  be  potted,  in  cases  where  that  is  found  to  be 
necessary  before  the  approach  of  winter.  The  season’s 
growth  has  been  completed,  and  the  flower  buds  for 
next  year  are  forming,  so  that  in  potting  on  the  plants 
now  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  rank  and  coarse  growth 
ensuing  when  the  roots  make  headway  in  the  new  soil. 
Beware,  however,  of  overpotting  at  any  season,  as  the 
best  results  are  obtained,  so  far  as  quantity  of  bloom  is 
concerned,  by  confining  the  roots  to  as  small  a  space  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  healthy  growth  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  plants.  The  hybrids  now  in  cultivation, 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  crossing  of  R.  jasminiflorum, 
R.  javanicum,  R.  multiflorum,  R.  Curtisii,  and  R. 
Teysmanni,  together  with  those  produced  by  inter¬ 
breeding  with  the  varieties  obtained  from  these,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  but  the  treatment  of  all  is 
very  similar.  Amongst  these,  but  belonging  to  other 
types,  may  be  mentioned  Countess  of  Haddington, 
Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam,  as  well  as  the  species  R.  Edge- 
worthi,  R.  formosum,  R.  ciliatum,  R.  Nuttallii,  and 
others.  After  the  buds  are  well  set,  every  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  by 
standing  the  pots  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  newly  potted,  which  may  be  kept 
indoors  a  short  time. 

Poinsettias.  • — If  there  be  plenty  of  convenience  in 
the  pits  where  these  have  been  housed  for  some  time 
past,  they  need  not  yet  be  moved  for  a  while,  especially 
considering  the  marked  change  in  the  weather  for  a 
short  time  past.  Should  the  tops,  however,  be 
squeezed  against  the  glass,  move  the  plants  at  once  into 
an  intermediate  house,  where  they  will  be  more  directly 
under  the  eye,  and  can  have  their  wants  better  seen  to. 
Place  them  near  the  glass  to  keep  them  healthy  and 
sturdy,  so  as  to  retain  as  much  of  the  foliage  as  possible 
to  the  last.  Syringe  freely,  especially  on  fine  days,  to 
keep  down  red-spider,  which  does  them  irreparable 
injury  when  allowed  to  obtain  a  footing. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Less  artificial  heat  will  be  required  for  the 
ripening  of  Lady  Downes  should  the  warm  weather 
which  set  in  recently  continue  ;  but  it  will,  however, 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  hot-water  pipes  warm  in  case 
of  an  emergency.  The  ripening  process  furthermore 
must  be  hastened,  so  that  the  berries  may  be  thoroughly 
coloured  and  finished  before  the  dull  damp  weather  and 
the  short  days  set  in,  as  the  process  then  becomes  much 
more  difficult,  nor  do  they  keep  well  if  badly  ripened. 
See  that  inside  borders  of  early  houses  from  which  the 
crop  has  been  gathered  do  not  suffer  from  dryness  at 
the  root,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  expected  to  complete 
their  growth  properly  and  be  prepared  for  next  year’s 
work. 

Peaches. — A  fruitful  cause  of  buds  dropping  before 
the  flowers  expand  in  spring  is  due  to  the  trees  being 
overlooked  in  the  matter  of  watering  the  preceding 
autumn.  Seeing  that  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  the 
trees  are  neglected  or  overlooked  simply  because  they 
have  been  relieved  of  the  strain  caused  by  fruiting. 
No  greater  mistake  could,  however,  be  made,  as  the  trees 
will  enjoy  and  profit  by  a  liberal  amount  of  moisture 
for  some  time  to  come. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Onions. — This  crop  is  much  later  than  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  last  year,  owing  to  the  unseasonable 


state  of  the  weather  during  July,  following  on  a  cold 
late  spring.  Ripening  of  the  crops  may  be  assisted 
after  attaining  full  size  by  bending  down  the  tops  so  as 
to  check  their  vegetative  vigour.  Some  varieties  ripen 
much  earlier  than  others  and  may  be  pulled  accordingly; 
but  the  operation  should  be  deferred  for  a  few  days  in 
the  case  of  those  that  are  comparatively  green,  should 
the  weather  have  been  wet  immediately  previous.  By 
doing  so  a  great  quantity  of  the  superfluous  water  will 
be  drawn  off  or  transpired  by  the  foliage,  and  so 
improve  the  keeping  quality  of  the  bulbs.  Unless  the 
ground  is  very  dry  they  should  be  put  on  hurdles,  or 
the  stone  or  wooden  floor  of  a  shed,  where  they  will  be 
kept  dry,  while  still  exposed  to  sun  and  air. 

'Weeding. — As  the  days  shorten  and  weeds  increase 
apace,  great  efforts  should  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
garden  to  keep  them  thoroughly  under.  If  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  ground  and  scatter  their  seeds,  an  im¬ 
mediate  fresh  crop  is  the  result,  besides  filling  the 
ground  for  years  to  come.  Where  the  hoe  and  rake  can 
be  conveniently  used  let  the  work  be  done  thoroughly. 
Hand-weeding  must  be  undertaken  where  plants  are 
grown  too  closely  for  the  convenience  of  tools.  Wheel 
them  away  to  the  rubbish  heap  immediately,  where 
they  may  be  thoroughly  fermented  so  as  to  kill  the 
seeds. 

- ->Z<- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

The  Perfumes  of  Orchids. 

The  common  impression  is  that  Orchids  have  no 
perfume  ;  but  this,  like  many  other  popular  ideas,  is 
a  fallacy.  Orchids  universally  may  not  give  out  a 
perfume  ;  I  have  not  noticed  any  with  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  or  with  Cypripediums.  Odontoglossum  Rossii, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a  most  delicious  odour,  as  also 
have  most  of  the  Cattleyas.  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
again  partakes  somewhat  of  the  odour  of  Violets,  whilst 
Lycaste  Deppei  and  Dendrobium  suavissimum  have  a 
characteristic  spicy  odour.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  flavour  of  Vanilla,  although  those  who  enjoy  it  in 
their  chocolate  or  ices  may  not  be  aware  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  seed-pod  of  an  Orchid — Vanilla 
planifolia.  In  contradistinction  to  the  above,  the 
smell  exhaled  by  some  of  the  Stanhopeas  can  only  be 
mildly  described  as  peculiarly  offensive.  A  description 
was  given  in  a  former  number  of  The  Gardening 
World  of  a  handkerchief  perfume  under  the  name  of 
Cymbidium;  I  have  not  seen  this,  but  a  scent  brought 
out  under  the  more  general  title  of  Orchid  Blossom 
Perfume,  by  Burgoyne,  Burbidges  &  Company,  London, 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  or  Gas- 
kelliana,  and  is  the  cleverest  imitation  of  their 
delightful  odour  that  I  have  met  with.  — Henry  Tacy 
Peek,  Blaby,  Leicestershire. 

Cattleya  gigas  alba. 

The  American  Florist  records  the  flowering  of  a  white 
variety  of  Cattleya  gigas  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  at  New  Rochelle.  The  plant  is 
stated  to  have  been  imported  from  Colombia  in  company 
with  a  lot  of  others,  and  its  identity  was  not  known 
until  it  flowered.  “  It  is  a  large  strong  plant,  showing 
four  flower-spikes  ;  the  general  character  is  that  of 
C.  gigas.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white  ;  the 
lip  white,  with  a  faint  blush  of  mauve.  On  each  side 
of  the  throat  is  a  yellow  spot  characteristic  of  C.  gigas  ; 
the  throat  is  pale  yellow.  The  lip  is  beautifully  curled 
around  the  edges.” 

The  Orchid  Growers1  Calendar. 

The  present  time  is  the  best  to  overhaul  the  heating 
apparatus  of  the  Orchid  houses,  bearing  in  mind  any 
cause  of  trouble  last  winter,  and  endeavouring  to 
remedy  it.  If  any  but  trifling  alterations  are  required 
it  is  better  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  firm  that  supplied 
the  boilers  or  fixed  the  piping.  Sometimes,  where 
houses  do  not  heat  well  or  regularly,  the  cause  may 
readily  be  traced  by  one  who  understands  the  principles 
of  heating  by  hot  water.  Frequently  a  dip  in  the 
piping  in  a  doorway  or  other  part  of  the  house— more 
often  made  for  the  sake  of  arranging  it  to  look  well 
than  from  a  matter  of  necessity — throws  the  whole  of 
it  out  of  working,  and  causes  much  trouble  in  cold 
weather  ;  whereas,  if  the  sudden  dip  were  altered  to 
a  gradual  rise,  all  would  heat  well  and  easily. 

In  the  same  manner  the  settlement  of  the  hot-water 
pipes  out  of  the  level  causes  them  to  work  badly,  and 
much  fuel  to  be  wasted  in  winter  in  endeavouring  to 
force  heat  where  it  would  go  naturally  if  the  piping 
had  a  gradual  rise  to  the  extreme  point  on  the  flow  (on 
which  an  open-air  pipe  should  be  placed)  and  a  gradual 
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fall  on  tli 9  return.  Those  who  think  about  these 
matters  in  summer  are  the  best  prepared  to  meet  the 
cold  of  winter  ;  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  go  over  all 
the  heating  apparatus  now,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in 
good  working  order. 

If  a  plug  at  the  lowest  part,  or  any  other  means 
exist  for  sluicing  the  boiler,  a  quantity  of  water  should 
be  run  off  from  it  to  clear  it  of  sediment,  .the  fire-bars 
and  flues  should  be  looked  to,  the  piping  levelled,  the 
joints  seen  to,  and  the  air-taps  and  valves  oiled  and 
worked  After  all  is  looked  to  the  whole  of  the  iron¬ 
work  should  be  painted  over  with  lamp-black  and  oil 
to  prevent  rust.  For  this  purpose,  or  for  any  other 
about  Orchid  houses,  any  kind  of  tar,  and  especially 
gas-tar,  should  be  carefully  avoided  as  certainly  mis¬ 
chievous  beyond  calculation,  the  mischief  lasting  for 
years. 

While  seeing  to  the  piping,  the  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  clear  any  accumulation  of  rubbish  from 
behind  them,  and  to  do  any  necessary  repairs  to 
staging,  water-tanks,  &c.  At  the  same  time  repairs  to 
the  structures  and  ventilators  should  be  done,  but  let 
me  remind  those  in  charge  of  Orchids,  where  repairs 
are  going  on  in  the  houses,  to  look  well  after  their 
plants,  and  put  them  out  of  harm’s  way.  Carpenters, 
painters  and  other  workmen,  as  a  rule,  look  after 
their  own  work  and  care  little  about  the  plants. 
Where  any  but  trifling  repairs  have  to  be  done, 
therefore,  it  is  better  if  possible  to  clear  the  house 
until  they  are  done.  Failing  that,  half  might  be 
cleared  and  divided  off  with  mats,  the  plants  being 
returned  to  the  repaired  half  for  the  second  division  to 
be  attended  to.  With  fresh  painte'd  houses  it  is 
always  advisable  to  let  them  sweeten  before  the  plants 
are  put  in. — James  O'Brien. 

L/ELIA  elegans  Turneri. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  now  in  cultivation, 
as  was  evidenced  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  where  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  three  distinct 
coloured  varieties.  What  is[considered  the  typical  form 
has  rosy  purple  sepals  and  petals,  while  another  form 
had  them  of  a  much  deeper  purple  ;  but  undoubtedly 
the  best  was  one  in  which  those  organs  were  of  a  rich 
amethyst-purple,  by  some  described  as  plum-purple. 
The  lateral  lobes  and  the  tube  externally  of  the  type 
are  of  a  pale  rose  more  or  less  striated  with  purple, 
while  the  terminal  lobe  is  of  a  rich  purple.  In  the 
best  variety,  however,  the  whole  flower  was  of  a  most 
intense  colour,  the  lip  perhaps  being  darkest,  but  of  a 
different  shade  from  that  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  being 
shaded  with  maroon.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
different  from  L.  elegans,  and  considered  as  of  specific 
value  under  the  name  of  L.  Turneri,  as  in  Warner’s 
Select  Orchids,  I.,  t.  12. 

Saccolabium  violaceum  Harrisonianum. 

A  magnificent  spike  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  was 
shown  the  other  day  at  James’  Street,  Westminster,  by 
Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Egham.  The  part  of  the  spike  occupied  with  bloom 
was  15  ins.  in  length,  and  must  have  borne  some 
hundreds  of  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  wdth  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  small  green  spot  on  the  column.  The 
flowers  are  deliciously  scented,  and  are  usually  produced 
in  winter,  when  they  last  sometimes  in  good  condition 
for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  On  very  strong  plants 
spikes  of  2  ft.  in  length  are  produced,  but  we  should 
reckon  that  the  extreme  limit.  The  typical  form  has 
its  sepals  and  petals  spotted  with  mauve,  and  the  lip 
wholly  of  a  dark  mauve  with  deeper  lines.  Specific 
rank  has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  white  variety  on 
account  of  its  distinctness.  It  is  a  native  of  Pulo 
Copang,  and  requires  warm  treatment. 

Oncidium  Limminghei. 

Oncidiums  are  both  numerous  and  varied  ;  but  there 
are  some  of  them,  including  the  present,  which  one 
seldom  sees  in  ordinary  collections.  We  recently 
noticed  a  large  patch  of  it  (for  it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  plant)  on  a  piece  of  a  tree  stem  at  Studley  House, 
Hammersmith,  in  the  collection  of  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq., 
so  assiduously  looked  after  by  Mr.  C.  Cowley.  This 
species  has  an  extraordinary  habit,  more  resembling  a 
Sophronitis  or  a  Hartwegia  than  an  Oncidium.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  obversely  heart-shaped,  very  much 
flattened,  lying  against  the  tree  stem,  and  surmounted 
by  a  solitary  ovate  or  elliptic,  short,  fleshy  leaf  also 
lying  against  the  stem.  The  leaf  is  spotted  or  blotched 
with  brown  in  the  same  manner  as  0.  papilio  or  its 
variety  0.  p.  Kramerianum.  The  flowers  are  borne 
singly  or  in  pairs  on  a  peduncle  ranging  from  3  ins.  to 
6  ins.  high,  and  are  of  good  size  compared  with  the 
bulk  of  the  plant  bearing  them.  The  sepals  and 


petals  are  transversely  blotched ’with  brown  and  purple 
on  a  yellow  ground,  and  the  large  auricled  lip  is 
blotched  with  orange  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  flowers 
are  pretty,  and  taken  together  with  the  peculiar  habit 
of  the  plant,  constitute  the  species  a  very  interesting 
one. 

Aerides  Lobbii. 

What  a  grand  showy  Orchid  this  is  !  A  nice  plant 
with  a  fine  branched  spike — viz.,  nine  branches  from 
the  main  spike— and  a  grand  variety  is  amongst  the 
many  in  flower  in  the  collection  of  H.  Grose  Smith, 
Esq. ,  The  Priory,  St.  Helens.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  such  a  fine  spike  before.  Some  fine  varieties  of 
the  old  Cattleya  crispa  are  also  in  flower,  and  many 
fine  Oncidiums  amongst  them,  one  called  0.  viperinum, 
which  is  very  bright.  There  are  also  numerous 
varieties  of  0.  dasytyle,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 
Many  Odontoglossum  and  Masdevallias  swell  the 
number  with  their  showy  flowers.  In  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  Orchid  houses  stands  a  grand  specimen 
plant,  6  ft.  through,  of  the  lovely  Impatiens  Hawkeri, 
loaded  with  its  brilliant  rich  deep  carmine-coloured 
flowers  ;  this  is  relieved  by  a  lustrous  bluish  tinge 
round  the  small  white  eye.  The  dorsal  petal  is 
roundish,  and  the  two  lateral  lobes  oblong  and  bilobed ; 
the  spur  red,  above  2  ins.  long.  The  plant  is  a 
splendid  specimen,  and  Mr.  Earl,  the  gardener,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  success  in  growing  this  plant,  for 
it  is  only  of  recent  introduction,  but  a  perfect  gem. — 
Rusticus. 

The  American  Orchid  Trade. 

The  American  Florist  is  informed  that  Mr.  James  R. 
Pitcher,  the  well-known  Orchid  amateur  of  Short  Hills, 
New  Jersey  (whose  place  was  noticed  in  our  number 
for  July  21st),  is  about  to  enter  the  professional  ranks 
with  a  Massachusetts  Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Manda,  of 
the  Harvard  Botanic  Gardens,  as  business  partner. 
“This  will  scarcely  be  a  surprise,  for  there  seems  a  charm 
about  the  trade  to  many  who  begin  as  amateurs,  and 
the  professional  army  is  constantly  recruited  by  them.” 
- - 
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Royal  Horticultural. — August  14 th. 

The  exhibits  in  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  were 
not  so  numerous  as  on  several  previous  occasions  ;  but 
there  was  considerable  variety  in  the  way  of  small 
exhibits.  Orchids  were  but  sparingly  represented,  as 
might  be  expected,  considering  that  they  are  mostly 
out  of  season.  Some  large  groups  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  Roses  occupied  considerable  space,  and  hardy 
fruits  constituted  a  greater  feature  of  the  exhibition 
than  on  any  previous  occasion  this  year. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers, 
consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  and  Roses.  Of  the 
latter  there  were  nine  boxes,  including  one  of  Lady 
Alice,  a  new  blush- coloured  H.P.  Amongst  herbaceous 
plants,  there  were  Echinops  sphmrocephala,  E.  Ritro, 
Shirley  Poppies,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  flore  pleno, 
Centaurea  macrocephala,  Harpalium  rigid um,  Arnebia 
echioides,  Catananche  coerulea  bicolor,  Hollyhocks, 
and  autumn-flowering  Phloxes..  Good  varieties  of  the 
latter  were  Boule  de  Feu,  Blanc  de  Plots,  Louis  Yan 
Houtte,  and  Madame  E.  Chevrel.  They  had  also 
a  good  collection  of  Carnations,  including  W.  P. 
Milner,  Alegatiere,  Dan  Godfrey,  and  Feodora, 
while  Picotees  were  represented  by  such  varieties  as 
Fanny  Helen,  Redbras,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  Isabella. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  collection 
of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Amongst 
them  were  a  group  of  early  or  summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Papaver  orientale  Blush  Queen, 
Gaillardias  Admiration,  Adonis,  lutea  and  aurea,  also 
Ferraria  undulata  with  curiously  crisped  segments, 
Iris  Ksempferi  in  variety,  Iceland  and  Shirley  Poppies, 
Pentstemon  heterophyllus  (a  blue-flowered  species), 
Monarda  didyma,  Bravoa  geminiflora,  autumn 
flowering  Phloxes  and  others.  Mr  Richard  Dean,  of 
Ealing,  exhibited  White  Intermediate  and  pyramidal 
Stocks,  Chrysanthemum  segetum  grandiflorum,  border 
Picotees  Rosamund  and  Paladin,  Carnations,  amongst 
which  were  a  fine  pink  variety  named  Fair  Maid,  and 
White  Lady,  together  with  autumn-flowering  Phloxes. 
An  interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowers  was  shown 
by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  Wey bridge  and 
Wisley.  These  included  Gentiana  ornata,  a  Himalayan 
species,  G.  septemfida  in  many  shades  of  blue,  G. 
asclepiadea,  G.  a.  alba,  G.  cruciata,  Lilium  superbum,  L. 
longiflorum  with  five  and  four  large  flowers  on  a  stem, 


Opuntia  vulgaris,  flowered  in  the  open  air,  the  pretty 
Stenogastra  concinna,  and  Maurandya  Barclayana 
alba,  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Scott  Wilson 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Wm.  Gordon,  of 
Twickenham,  exhibited  Lilium  Leichtlinii,  and 
a  collection  of  many  varieties  of  Iris  Kaempferi, 
including  Major  Mason,  purplish  red  ;  The  Bride 
and  Lady  Margaret,  both  white  ;  Red  Gauntlet, 
rosy  red  ;  Violet  Queen,  white  with  violet  veins  ;  and 
James  Flood,  dark  violet-purple.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  some  pot  plants  of  new 
double-flowered  tuberous  Begonias,  including  C. 
Showell,  rose  ;  Mrs.  Hadden,  pink  ;  Mrs.  Paget,  buff- 
yellow  ;  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  salmon  and  yellow;  and 
Mrs.  F.  Jenkins,  pale  yellow. 

The  largest  collection  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Egham.  Most  interesting  were  Cypripedium  Morganiai, 
the  pure  white  Saccolabium  Heathii,  the  hybrid  Laelia 
callistoglossa,  Sophrocattleya  Batemanniana,  Cattleya 
granulata  asperata  (a  rare  plant),  Pachystoma  Thom- 
soniana,  Sobralia  leucoxantha,  Phalaenopsis  Schroderiana, 
Cattleya  Schroderiana,  C.  Chamberlaini,  and  several 
forms  and  varieties  of  Lselia  Turneri,  altogether  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  collection,  while  many  are  rare. 
Cypripedium  concolor  Regnierii  and  C.  unicolor,  a 
uniformly  pale  yellow  unspotted  variety,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  ;  Bifrenaria 
bicornuta  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  Heatoniense 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  Heaton, 
Bradford  ;  Oncidium  splendidum,  a  rare  species, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Swan,  gardener  to  G.  C. 
Raphael,  Esq.,  Cooke  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  Staines. 
Cypripedium  Charles  Canham  was  brought  up  by 
Mr.  C.  Cowley,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq., 
Studley  House,  Hammersmith.  A  good  plant  of 
Laelia  elegans  was  shown  by  Mr.  Cullimore,  gardener 
to  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Coomb  Berry  Cottage, 
Kingston  Hill.  From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  came 
bunches  of  the  curious  flowers  of  Mueuna  imbricata, 
like  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  also  Pereskia  Bleo,  with 
rosy  flowers,  Littonia  modesta,  a  yellow  flowered  Lily- 
wort,  and  Eucomis  bicolor,  all  of  which  are  uncommon 
species.  A  stand  of  yellow-ground  Carnation  blooms 
came  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  including 
Almira,  Colonial  Beauty,  Annie  Douglas,  Terra  Cotta, 
and  Agnes  Chambers,  a  light  red-edged  Picotee,  with  a 
yellow  ground.  Mr.  J.  "Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  staged 
a  large  box  full  of  a  white  Rose,  named  La  Biche, 
which  flowers  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  is 
rare.  Mr.  W.  Williams,  Walcot  Nursery,  Ryde, 
exhibited  some  Carnations,  named  Miniature  White 
Clove,  and  Jubilee,  a  buff,  yellow  seedling,  for  which 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  A  Lobelia,  a  sport  from 
Blue  Beard,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Williams,  Devizes; 
and  a  white  variety  named  Miss  Hope  was  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  Davidson,  Ammanford,  R.S.O.,  Carmarthen¬ 
shire.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  had 
some  Dahlia  blooms  to  illustrate  their  new  patent 
flower  stand.  Some  hybrid  Gladioli,  for  which  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  given,  were  brought  up  by  Professor  M. 
Foster,  F.R.S.,  Shelford,  Cambridge. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  collection  of  Gooseberries  and  a 
few  other  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries, 
Waterloo  Strawberry,  Jargonelle  and  Citron  des  Carmes 
Pears,  Irish  Peach,  Red  Julien,  White  Juneating  and 
Red  Juneating  Apples,  and  The  Czar  Plum.  There 
were  about  100  dishes  of  Gooseberries,  including  yellow 
varieties  Yellow  Champagne,  Stella,  Leveller,  Tiger, 
Gipsy  Queen,  Prince  Arthur,  Leader,  and  Pretty  Boy. 
Green  sorts  were  represented  by  Early  Green  Hairy, 
Stockwell  Pet,  Trumpeter,  London  City,  and  Telegraph. 
Amongst  red  sorts  were  Warrington,  Ironmonger, 
Victory,  Lancashire,  and  Champagne.  Pyramidal  and 
single  upright  cordon  bushes  were  shown  in  some 
quantity  in  pots.  A  smaller  collection  of  Gooseberries 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  including 
samples  of  Bobby,  Overall,  Ironmonger,  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Antagonist,  Green  Gage,  Diadem,  King 
of  Triumphs,  Greenock,  and  Golden  Gage.  He  also 
had  Red,  White  and  Black  Currants,  Raspberries,  and 
Black  Raspberry,  a  black  variety.  A  collection  of 
fruit  was  sent  up  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  including  Pears,  Doyenne  d’Ete 
and  Citron  des  Carmes  ;  Figs,  De  la  Madeline, 
Boutard  and  Pean  Dure  ;  Plums,  Blue  Gage,  Early 
Prolific,  St.  Etienne,  Peach,  and  Prince  of  Wales ; 
Apples,  Red  and  White  Astrachan  and  White  Trans¬ 
parent.  A  good-sized  collection  of  Gooseberries  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  including 
Slaughterman,  Crown  Bob,  Whinhan’s  Industry,  Briton, 
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Thumper,  Steward  Hangup,  Parkinson’s  Laurel,  British 
Oak,  General,  Repeal,  Weathercock,  Leveller,  and  Miss 
Chappie.  A  basket  of  Apples,  including  Gladstone, 
Red  J uneating  and  Red  Astrachan,  the  former  tv  o  grown 
on  the  Paradise  stock,  was  shown  by  W.  Roupell,  Esq., 
Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park.  Red  Juneating  and 
Gladstone,  grown  in  soil  mixed  with  soot  and  lime, 
had  both  become  of  a  deep  red  colour.  A  box  con¬ 
taining  eighteen  large  fruits  of  Royal  George  Peach 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Westlake  Nurseries, 
Isleworth.  Red  Currants  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Lee, 
Clevedon ;  a  dish  of  Strawberries  by  Messrs.  W.  Lovell  & 
Sons,  Driffield,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  ; 
Witchford  Hero  Pea  by  Mr.  Thos.  Bunyard,  Poplar 
Hall,  Cambridge  ;  a  seedling  Melon  by  Mr.  F.  Capp, 
gardener  to  W.  G.  Blair,  Esq.,  Northcroft,  Englefield 
Green,  Staines  ;  and  a  seedling  Melon  named  Hasfield 
Court  by  W.  M.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hasfield  Court,  near 
Gloucester. 


Leicester  Flower  Show  and  Gala. 

Three  years  ago  the  Abbey  Park  Committee  of  the 
Leicester  Corporation  established  an  annual  flower 
show,  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  providing  music  in  the  Park. 
The  third  display  of  the  series  came  off  on  the  7th 
inst.,  and  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  this  season  was 
a  splendid  success  in  every  way.  The  weather  was 
brilliant,  the  bedding-out  in  the  park,  which  Mr.  Burn 
carries  out  so  ably,  was  at  its  best,  the  competition  in 
the  tents  (four)  was  extensive  and  keen  in  nearly  all 
the  classes,  the  display  of  Roses  was  perhaps  better  as 
regards  quality  than  any  that  have  been  seen  this  year, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  attendance  of  visitors 
was  exceedingly  good,  some  16,000  persons  passing 
through  the  tents  while  open.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  by  the  Mayor,  who  congratulated  the  Park 
Committee  upon  the  excellent  arrangements  they  had 
made  with  the  clerk  of  the  weather  for  the  occasion, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Burn  upon  the  splendid 
show  they  had  organised. 


Longfords  Valley  Horticultural. 

August  8th. 

This  useful  Gloucestershire  society,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  district,  held  its  annual  display  of  garden 
produce,  needlework,  cookery,  works  of  art,  &c.,  on 
the  8th  inst,  in  the  grounds  at  Longfords,  Minchin- 
hampton,  and  being  favoured  with  fine  weather,  passed 
off  most  satisfactorily.  The  largest  exhibitors  and 
most  successful  prize-winners  were  Mr.  Driver,  gardener 
to  A.  T.  Playne,  Esq.,  Longfords  ;  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Frith  ;  Mr.  Bastin,  gardener  to  G. 
Holloway,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Gill,  gardener  to  Major 
Chaplin  ;  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Holloway, 
Esq.;  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  E.  Smith,  Esq.;  Mr. 
A.  Edmonds,  &c.  Among  the  single-handed  gardeners, 
for  whom  a  number  of  classes  were  provided,  Mr.  W. 
Birt,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  secured  the 
highest  honours  between  them.  The  cottagers  also 
made  an  excellent  display,  every  class  being  well 
contested,  and  especially  those  for  Potatos,  of  which 
nearly  100  dishes  were  staged.  Messrs.  Foster,  of 
Stroud,  and  Messrs.  Jefferies,  of  Cirencester,  also  con¬ 
tributed  capital  groups. 

- - 

Mr.  Hiram  Sibley,  the  well-known  seedsman,  died 
on  July  12th  at  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  Mr.  Sibley  was  born  at  North  Adams,  Mass., 
February  6th,  1807.  His  seed  business  was  commenced 
in  Rochester  in  1858.  He  had  several  large  seed  farms, 
one  of  3,500  acres  in  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  and 
another  containing  originally  40,000  acres,  in  Illinois. 
He  owned  also  a  large  number  of  smaller  farms'in  New 
York  and  Michigan. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  on  the  7th  inst.  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Roger,  late  superintendent  of  Battersea 
Park,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Mr.  Roger  was  gardener 
for  several  years  to  Mr.  Noble,  at  Berry  Hill,  Taplow, 
whom  he  left  on  being  appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
Mr.  John  Gibson  as  superintendent  of  Battersea  Park. 
He  was  a  very  able  gardener,  and  especially  skilled  in 
flower  gardening,  which  he  carried  out  to  the  great 
gratification  of  the  thousands  who  frequented  the  Park. 
Mr.  Roger  had  been  in  ill-health  for  a  long  time,  and 
had  retired  from  active  duty  some  months  before  the 
end  came. 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Plants  for  Covering  an  Arbour.— C.  A.  Bentley :  Amongst 
woody  climbers  there  are  many  things  that  would  be  suitable  for 
your  purpose,  such  as  Ivies,  in  many  green  and  variegated 
varieties,  including  numerous  kinds  that  are  notable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  finely  lobed  leaves ;  Virginian  Creeper  (Yitis  quin- 
quefolia),  the  Common  Hop  (Humulus  lupulus),  Clematis 
vitalba,  C.  flammula,  C.  montana,  and  some  of  the  large-flowered 
garden  varieties  ;  Rosa  multiflora,  R.  Brunonii,  more  correctly 
named  R.  moschata,  with  single  white  flowers ;  R.  indica,  or 
some  of  its  varieties,  such  as  R.  i.  semperflorens ;  Lonicera 
flavura,  L.  sempervirens,  L.  fragrantissima,  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
the  Hop-leaved  Japan  Vine  fVitis  heterophylla  humulifolia),  with 
turquoise-blue  berries,  and  the  Northern  Fox  Grape  (Vitis 
labrusca).  Several  annuals  are  also  suitable,  such  as  the  Japan 
Hop  (Humulus  japonicus),  and,  in  a  smaller  way,  the  Canary 
Creeper  (Tropseolum  aduncum),  the  Indian  Cress  (Tropaeolum 
majus),  and  Ipomsea  purpurea,  which  would  be  suitable  for  the 
trellis  or  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  structure. 

Mussel  Scale  on  Pear. — Perthshire:  The  specimens  of  the 
Pear  tree  you  sent  us  are  infested  with  mussel  scale,  which  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate  when  once  it  has  become 
established.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  grub  up  the  trees  and  burn  them,  while  it  is  not  safe  to 
plant  on  the  same  ground  for  some  years,  at  least  against  a  wall. 
The  remedies  that  have  proved  most  effectual  have  been  scrub¬ 
bing  the  tree  with  soft  soap  and  water  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  by  mixing  Tobacco,  soft  soap,  sulphur,  lime,  and  clay, 
painting  the  parts  affected  while  the  mixture  is  still  hot.  It  is 
probable  that  repeated  applications  will  be  necessary  to  get  the 
enemy  subdued. 

Pear-tree  Disease. — J.  G.  B.  :  The  orange-brown  patches  on 
the  leaves  of  your  Pear  trees  are  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Rcestelia  eancellata.  It  lives  in  the  interior  of  the  leaf,  ulti¬ 
mately  bursting  through,  forming  a  series  of  small,  closely- 
arranged,  orange-coloured  elevations,  discolouring  both  surfaces 
of  the  leaves.  These  minute  protuberances  contain  great  numbers 
of  extremely  minute  spores,  that  escape  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  species  through  openings  at  the  apex  of  the  peridiura. 
There  is  no  method  of  cure,  and  the  only  way  of  lessening  the 
evil  is  to  hand-pick  the  leaves  and  burn  them.  This  should  be 
done  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  spreading.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  allowed  to  destroy 
the  leaves  to  a  great  extent,  the  malady  would  affect  the  proper 
development  of  the  fruit, 'at  least  indirectly. 

Carnations. — Foreman  :  The  cause  of  your  Carnations  dying 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  small  colourless  worms  which  you  have 
sent  us.  The  soil  to  all  appearance  is  good  and  rich,  and  if  the 
organisms  are  originally  in  it,  all  you  can  do  is  to  try  some  remedy, 
such  as  baking  the  soil,  so  as  to  kill  the  worms  before  getting  in-to 
the  plants.  After  being  so  badly  attacked  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
all  you  can  do  is  to  take  off  the  tops  well  above  the  affected 
parts  and  strike  them,  that  is  if  valuable  and  scarce  kinds  are 
likely  to  be  destroyed.  We  examined  the  specimens  sent  and 
found  the  roots  mostly  destroyed.  In  some  instances  the  stem 
was  much  discoloured  at  the  base  from  the  surface  inwards,  and 
in  some  cases  nearly  to  the  centre — the  worst  plants  of  course 
being  wholly  rotten.  There  were  some  eggs  of  the  animal  found 
embedded  in  the  cortical  tissue  of  the  plant  in  the  process  of 
being  hatched  out.  The  plants  that  are  most  badly  affected  are 
already  hopeless,  and  to  save  the  rest  you  might  try  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  substance  that  used  to  be  sold 
under  the  name  of  soluble  phenyl. 

Carpet  Bedding. — Cambridge:  There  is  no  special  work 
devoted  to  this  subject,  but  you  will  get  much  information  on 
the  matter  from  Mr.  Graham's  Guide  to  the  Hampton  Court 
Gardens,  and  Cole’s  London  Paries  and  Gardens,  published  at  171, 
Fleet  Street.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Cannell's  Floral  Guide  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  diagrams  that  would,  perhaps,  be  useful. 

Packing  Flowers. — Arthur:  The  best  plan  is  to  send  them 
in  shallow  boxes,  in  which  you  can  pack  them  neatly  in  single 
layers.  Put  a  sheet  of  wadding  on  the  bottom,  and  give  it  a 
good  watering  before  putting  the  flowers  in  ;  then  lay  them  in 
compactly,  put  a  sheet  of  wadding  on  the  top,  and  they  will 
travel  beautifully. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  Y. :  1,  Aspidium  maerophyllum ;  2, 
Aspidium  capense ;  3,  Adiantum  incisum  ;  4,  Anemia  Phyllitidis  ; 

5,  Epidendrum  xanthinum ;  6,  Aspidium  decompositum  (please 
send  whole  fronds  next  time) ;  7,  Oncidium  cartliaginense. 
George  Geyve:  Verbascum  Thapsus,  The  Shepherd's  Rod.  H., 
Winchester:  Yeratrum  nigrum,  and  Lysimachia  punctata— the 
yellow  flower.  C.  H.  ill.:  1,  Campanula,  not  recognised;  2, 
Veronica  spicata  hybrida;  3,  Veronica  longifolia  alba,  or  V. 
amoena  of  gardens  ;  4,  a  pale  variety  of  Coronilla  varia ;  5, 
Aristolochia  Clematitis ;  6,  Astilbe  Thunbergii;  7,  tEnothera 
frutieosa  var.  ;  S,  Funkia  ovata ;  9,  Campanula,  not  recognised 
(this  and  No.  1  appear  to  be  garden  varieties) ;  10,  send  when  in 
flower. 

Communications  Received.— W.  Stone  (many  thanks,  next 
week).— W.  K.— W.  E.  G.-W.  D.— P.  W.  F.-  H.  J.  C.— W.  C.— 
R.  S.  &  Co.— A.  B.— F.  W.  J. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-233,  High  Ilolborn,  W.C.— Choice 
picked  Bulbs  at  Dutch  prices. 

W.  Piercy,  S9,  West  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Early-flowerinv 
Chrysanthemums. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh.— 
Select  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Imported 
Flower  Roots. 

Wm.  Cutbcsh  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London,  N.— Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  Bulbous  Roots,  Ac. 

Damman  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  near  Naples. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Novelties. 

William  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.— Bulbs  and 
Tuberous-rooted  Plants,  &c. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43,  45,  Corporation  Street,  Man¬ 
chester. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  roots. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris.— 
Flower  Seeds,  Bulbous  Roots,  and  Strawberries. 

A.  Dessert,  Chenonceaux,  Indre-et-Loire,  France. — Tree  and 
Herbaceous  Pteonies. 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  11th  was 
29 '90  in. ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29 '63  in.  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  highest  29 '98  in.  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  63 '9°,  and 
1  '2  above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was  below 
the  average  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Saturday,  while 
it  showed  an  excess  on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the 
week  ;  the  deficiency  was  8 '6  on  Monday,  and  the 
excess  8 '6  on  Thursday.  The  general  direction  of  the 
wind  was  S.W.,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the 
air  averaged  10 '7  miles  per  hour,  which  corresponded 
with  the  average  in  the  same  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  two  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  0T1  in.  The  duration  of  registered  bright 
sunshine  in  the  week  was  47 '5  hours,  against  41 '5 
hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  loth. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  Stand 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  London,  report : — 
Market  firm  for  all  Clover  Seeds  ;  and  in  Germany, 
owing  to  speculation,  a  further  advance  in  price  of 
"White  Clover  has  taken  place.  Hew  Rye  and  Winter 
Tares  are  offering  at  prices  above  buyers’  ideas  of  value. 
English  Trifolium  incarnatum  sells  steadily  at  low 
prices.  Mustard  unchanged,  and  new  Rape  does  not 
yet  find  favour. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

August  1  6th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

.  s.d.  s.d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

Black  Currant  J-sieve  3  0  3  6  Pine-apples,  St. 

Red  ,,  ,,  2  0  3  0  Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Cherries,  J-sieve  ....  2  0  5  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  2  0  3  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Peaches . perdoz.  2  0  10  0 

Melons .  10  30 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Beet,  per  dozen .  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 

Carrots,  New, per  bun.  C  6  -  Parsley,  per  bunch  ..0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  |  Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 

per  dozen  .  30  40  Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20  '  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Cucumbers,  each _  0  6  0  9  Tomatos,  per  lb . 10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6,  Turnips,  per  bun .  06 

Herbs,  per  bunch _ 0  2  011 

Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  o 
Balsams,  per  dozen  ..  2  0  6  0 
Calceolaria  . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Cockscomb,  per  dozen  2  6  6  0 


Coleus . perdoz.  3  0  6  0 

Crassula _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 


Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do.  ..  4  0  18  0 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  0 

Ficus  elastica  each . .  16  7  6 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 3  0  SO 

Heliotrope  ..perdoz.  3  0  6  0 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.  .  9  0  IS  0 
Liliums,  var.,  doz.  IS  0  30  o 

Lobelia,  per  doz .  3  0  6  0 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette  . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  3  0  6  0 

Pelargoniums,  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Rhod’antlie . .  per  doz.  4  0  SO 
Scented  Verbena  doz.  4  0  0  0 
Zinnia .  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 


Asters,  doz.  bunches  4  0 

—  (French),  1  hunch  1  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Carnations,  12  bun.  ..40 
Chrysanthemums 

annual,  12  bunches  10  3  0 
Cornflower,  12  bunch.  16  3  0 
Delphinium,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Eucharis.  per  dozen. .  3  0  6  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  16  4  0 
Gladiolus,  12  sprays  .  0.  S  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lavender,  12  bunches  3  0  4  6 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  5  0 

—  candidum,  12  blms  0  6  0  9 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Moss  Roses  12  bun.  4  0  12  0 
Pansies,  doz.  bunch.  16  3  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet,  12 sprays..  0  3  0  6 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  3  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Pyrethrums,  12  bun..  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe,  12  bunch.  4  0  6  0 
Roses  (colrd.)  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  16 

—  Red . perdoz.  0  6  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  10 

Spiraea  . 12  bun.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,12  sprays  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 


Cut  Flowers.— Average 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 
1  6 
1  0 
2  0 
6  0 
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WANTED,  at  once,  a  respectable  married 

couple,  without  incumbiance,  as  caretakers  at  a  small 
Isolation  Hospital.  The  man  must  be  a  good  gardener,  and  will 
be  required  to  keep  the  garden  and  grounds  in  order,  attend  to 
the  ambulance,  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  The.  wife 
will  be  required  to  do  the  cookiug,  and  act  generally  under  the 
directions  of  the  matron.  Wages  £1  per  week,  with  furnished 
apartments,  coals,  gas,  and  kitchen-garden  produce.  Apply  by 
letter,  stating  age,  &e.,  enclosing  copies  of  testimonials  to  Dr. 
Parker,  Local  Board  Office,  Ealing,  W. 
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Royal  horticultural  society. 

Patron  :  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

President:  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Offices  :  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

ATOTICE!  The  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit 

and  Floral  Committees  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of 
the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  James  Street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  August  2Sth,  when  the  special  subjects  invited  for 
exhibition  will  be  Hollyhocks,  Gladioli,  &e. 

Open  to  Fellows  at  12  o’clock,  and  to  the  public  at  1  p.tn. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. _ 

National  Chrysanthemum.  Society,  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. 

Early  chrysanthemum  &  dahlia 

EXHIBITION",  Sept.  12tli  and  13th.  Schedules  free  on 
application. 

The  Floial  Committee  will  meet  Sept.  12th,  Oct.  10th  and  24th, 
Nov.  7th  and  21st,  Dec.  5th,  and  Jan.  9th. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  E. 


PLEASE  NOTE. — Intending  members  should  join  at  once,  and 
so  secure  the  full  advantages  for.  the  current  season -viz., 
Admission  to  Four  Grand  Exhibitions  and  Seven  Floral  Meet¬ 
ings,  also  the  usual  privileges.  Ordinary  Member  5?.,  and 
Fellows  21s.  per  annum. 


Bromley  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

nntIE  seventh  annual  exhibition 

i  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  November  14tli  and  15th. 
Schedules  of  Prizes  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Secretary, 

Mr.  J.  SHARLAND. 

SunDyside,  Bickley,  Kent. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  August  27th. — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  August  28th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  »t  11  a.m.  Sale  of  Flowering  and 
Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morn  -'s  Rooms.  Sale  of 
Greenhouse  Plants  at  the  Nursery,  High  Road,  Stamford 
Hill,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  August  29th. — Flower  Shows  at  Bishop’s  Stortford, 
Rothamstead,  and  Sherborne.  Derbyshire  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Show  (2  days).  Special  Sale  of  New  Orchids 
at  ProGieroe  &  Mo  ris’s  Rooms.  Clearance  Sale  of  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants  at  Belstield.  Windermere,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris  (2  days).  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at 
SfevenJ  Rooms. 

HURSDAY,  August  30th. — Flower  Show  at  Hawick.  Sale  of 
riuporoed  ai.ii  Established  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale 
of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Jacksons  nursery,  &c.,  at 
Kingston,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Friday,  August  31st.  —Gardeners’  Conference  on  Fruit  Culture 
at  Dunkeld.  Sale  of  Established  and  Imported  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  September  1st. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


for;:index  to  contents,  see  p.  830. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


last  issue,  these  flowers  were  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  Florists  who  grow,  and  those  who 
are  merely  interested  in  the  flower  and  do  not 
cultivate  it,  or  only  in  a  small  degree,  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  be  present 
at  this  representative  gathering  of  Carnation 
lovers.  It  is  an  exhibition  unique  in  itself. 
It  is  held  in  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell’s  garden — a 
Carnation  garden  of  such  wondrous  interest 
that  no  devotee  of  this  flower  should  fail  to 
visit  it.  A  tent  is  filled  wholly  with  blooms 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  that  compete  for 
prizes ;  but  round  the  tent  thousands  of  pots 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  can  be  seen  in  full 
bloom,  arranged  in  the  admirable  houses  and 
frames  Mr.  Dodwell  has  erected  for  the  culture 
of  his  special  favourite,  and  in  which  are 
several  thousands  of  flowers.  There  is  no 
charge  for  admission,  but  large  numbers  from 
the  neighbourhood  come  to  see  it,  and  the 
occasion  might  he  said  to  be  a  floral  pilgrimage, 
where  devotees  worship  at  a  fitting  shrine,  and 
go  away  again  refreshed,  strengthened,  and 
delighted.  The  social  element  is  developed 
and  ministered  to  in  a  way  altogether  fresh, 
and  highly  enjoyable  ;  and  while  every  com¬ 
petitor  strives  to  win,  there  is  a  marked 
absence  of  that  feverish  anxiety  to  excei,  as 
witnessed  at  some  competitive  exhibitions. 
The  awards  of  the  prizes  are  acquiesced  in, 
and  all  is  contentment,  agreement,  and  good 
fellowship.  “  It  is  good  to  he  here,”  appears 
to  he  the  sentiment  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  whose  privilege  it  is  to  he  present. 

That  the  Carnation  is  one  of  the  oldest 
flowers  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
florist  there  can  he  no  doubt.  Parkinson’s 
Paradisus  contains  a  chapter  headed  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  a  list  of  nineteen  named  varieties 
is  given,  and  there  is  an  arrangement  in  two 
classes ;  hut  as  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  has 
pointed  out,  the  classification  has  no  scientific 
value,  because  it  depended  chiefly  on  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  floivers  ;  the  largest,  as 
a  rule,,  were  Carnations,  and  the  smaller  ones 
were  called  Gillyflowers,  but  if  we  could  hunt 
up  the  fifty  or  sixty  sorts  with.  which 
Parkinson  was  acquainted,  we  should  probably 
class  his  Carnations  as  Cloves,  and  his  Gilly¬ 
flowers  as  Carnations.  Many  flowers  have 
obtained  the  title  of  Gillyflowers,  hut  the 
Carnation  is  the  Gillyflower  of  the  old  poets 
and  herbalists. 
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The  Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 
— The  Carnation  has  recently  been  holding 
high  revel  as  an  exhibition  flower,  for  special 
exhibitions  have  lately  been  held  in  London, 
at  Oxford,  and  in  Manchester.  In  point  of 
extent,  of  quality,  and  of  general  interest, 
Oxford  may  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  both. 
The  London  exhibition  is  necessarily  an  early 
fixture  to  suit  the  southern  growers,  whose 
flowers  mature  earlier  than  those  grown  in 
the  midland  districts  and  further  north. 
Oxford  comes  next  in  point  of  time,  generally 
a  week  or  fortnight  later  than  London,  and 
it  secures  the  later  blooms  of  the  south  and 
the  earlier  ones  of  the  north,  while  the 
midland  growers  are  generally  found  at  their 
best.  Manchester  comes  from  four  to  seven 
days  later  than  Oxford,  and  at  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  the  growers  of  the  extreme  north  are 
usually  seen  at  their  best.  There  is  no  lack 
of  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  Carnation. 
Growers  fresh  to  the  work  come  to  the  fore 
annually.  The  Carnation  has  become  a  great 
favourite  for  decorative  purposes,  and  is  being 
largely  grown,  and  this  fact  re-acts  for  good 
upon  the  culture  of  the  refined  florists’ 
varieties. 

At  the  fourth  exhibition  of  the  Oxford 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  reported  in  our 


That  the  Carnation  has  an  ancient  history 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  there  is  a 
reference  to  it  bjr  Pliny,  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  his  twenty-fifth  book,  as  the 
Cantabrica,  which  he  says  was  discovered  in 
Spain  in  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar.  In  his 
witty  and  interesting  speech  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Oxford  Union,  Mr.  Shirley 
ITibherd  said  the  Carnation  was  a  divine 
flower;  it  was  the  Dianthus,  Dios  cmtlios 
(flower  of  Jove),  and  it  was  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  suppose  that  when  the 
gods  were  up  in  Olympus  they  used  the 
Dianthus  as  garlands  and  emblems,  and  in 
fact  the  flower  itself  was  sometimes  called 
the  Coronation  flower,  because  it  has  pink 
round  the  edges,  and  represented  very  much 
the  diadem  which  Jove  wore  upon  his  awful 
brow. 

A  flower  with  such  an  ancient  lineage  is  one 
full  of  interest.  How  long  a  time  it  occupied 
to  develop  the  Carnation  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  probably  impossible  to  say.  That  the 
work  of  improvement  has  been  slow,  gradual 
and  sure,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have 
extended  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  hundred 
years.  When  the  Picotee  began  to  he  differ¬ 
entiated  from  the  Carnation,  it  is  perhaps  very 
difficult  to  determine.  AVe  can  imagine  that 
the  flakes  of  colour  were  at  first  longitudinal 
upon  the  petals,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
florist  of  his  day  began  to  set  himself  to  work 
to  draw  the  colour  further  and  further  towards 
the  petal  margin,  until  it  culminated  in  the 


regular  heading  or  edge  we  see  in  the  present 
day.  The  task  of  placing  the  flaked  and 
bizarre  Carnations  and  Picotees  under  their 
several  classes,  and  imparting  to  them  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character,  must  have  been  a  work 
extending  over  many  years.  AA  e  have  much 
reason  to  he  grateful  for  what  the  florist  has 
done  in  the  past:  to-day  we  have  entered  into 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  heritage 
he  and  his  fellow-workers  have  handed  down 
to  us  in  so  large  a  measure. 

- AX<- - 

The  Dutch  Bulb  Trade.— We  have  before  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  comment  upon  the  irrepressible  activity  of 
the  Dutch  bulb  growers  in  pushing  their  trade  by 
questionable  means  in  this  country,  but  of  all  the  dubious 
acts  of  the  least  honourable  among  them  that  have 
come  under  our  notice,  nothing  beats  the  cool 
impudence — not  to  use  a  stronger  epithet — of  the 
following  circular,  which  has  been  distributed  among 
gardeners  by  a  Dutch  firm,  whose  name,  we  may  add, 
is  not  to  he  found  in  the  trade  directories  :— 

“  For.  the  Gardener. 

“To  encourage  gentlemen’s  gardeners  to  do  justice 

to - bulbs  and  to  give  their  masters  full  satisfaction 

and  good  value  for  their  outlay,  -  give  10  p.  c.  on 

all  their  orders  to  the  gardeners,  and  beg  to  inform 
them  that  these  bulbs  are  the  finest  grown  in  Holland, 

- bulb  fields  being  situated  in  the  district,  which  is 

well  known  in  Holland  to  produce  the  first  quality  of 
bulbs,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  advan¬ 
tages  which  bulb  growers  in  less  favoured  parts  of 
the  country  cannot  command.” 

Further  comment  would  be  superfluous. 

Mr.  William  Napper,  of  Alphington,  Exeter,  who 
for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
old  nursery  business  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co., 
has  recently  accepted  an  engagement  as  general  manager 
to  the  rising  firm  of  Jarman  &  Co.,  of  Chard. 

The  York  Gala.— We  hear  that  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
for  thirty  years  the  secretary  of  the  York  Gala,  has 
resigned  that  office,  and  purposes  leaving  York  to 
live  near  London.  Thirty  years  since  it  w7as  decided 
that  a  flower  show  and  gala  should  be  held  in  York, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  took  up  the  position  of  secretary. 
What  that  first  exhibition  has  grown  into  during  the 
thirty  years  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 
Courteous  to  all,  and  a  thorough  business  man,  he  soon 
won  the  esteem  of  all  who,  as  exhibitors  or  in  any 
official  capacity,  were  associated  with  him,  and  hearty 
good  wishes  will  follow  him  in  his  retirement  from 
public  life. 

Gardening  Engagements.  —Mr.  R.  Gray,  for  a  number 
of  years  gardener  to  Earl  Stanhope,  at  Chevening, 
Seveuoaks,  as  gardener  to  J.  Spender  Clay,  Esq.,  Eord 
Manor,  Lingfield,  Surrey.  Mr.  A.  Molyneux,  gardener 
at  Burton  Hill,  Petworth,  as  gardener  to  J.  Carpenter 
Gamier,  Esq.,  Rooksbury  Park,  Fareham,  Hants. 

Vegetarianism.  —  A  meeting  of  members  cf  the 
London  Press,  at  a  fruit  and  cake  tea  and  conference, 
will  be  held  at  the  “  Central”  Restaurant,  16,  St.  Bride 
Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.,  on  Monday  next,  at 
five  o’clock  p.m.,  when  a  few  short  addresses  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A., 
Alderman  H.  Phillips,  and  other  friends  of  food  reform , 
The  special  object  of  the  conference  is  to  discuss  the 
intimate  connection  between  vegetarianism  and  temper¬ 
ance,  purity,  thrift,  and  many  other  social  and  moral 
reforms. 

Hedge-cutting  Machine. — A  correspondent  writes 
“  At  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society’s  show,  held 
recently  at  Huddersfield,  in  the  stand  for  grass  mowers, 
the  machines  of  the  Massey  Manufacturing  Company 
were  especially  noticeable  for  a  clever  and  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivance,  by  which  the  knives  and 
socket  can  easily  be  thrown  and  worked  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal  position  to  the  perpendicular.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  technical  points  of  merit  which 
the  makers  claim  for  these  machines,  but  the  idea  has 
since  suggested  itself  to  me  that  were  they  driven 
alongside  field  hedges,  they  would  work  exactly  on  the 
same  principle  as  Ridgeway’s  patent  hand-shears,  thus 
combining  a  mower  and  clipper  in  one,  especially  if  the 
rod  or  crank  could  be  lengthened  so  as  not  to  entail 
driving  one  wheel  too  near  to  the  hedge.  Anyway,  it 
seems  to  be  a  first  step  in  that  direction.” 

.  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Dutch  and  Cape 
Bulbs,  &c. — This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  on  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  garden  plants  having 
bulbous,  tuberous,  or  other  fleshy  roots,  and  which  are 
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grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  It  is  written 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Ant.  Eoozen  &  Son,  bulb- 
growers,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  and  contains 
the  result  of  their  esperience  in  growing  the  plants 
mentioned  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  success 
achieved  in  the  culture  of  Dutch  bulbs  in  the  north 
of  Holland  is  ascribed  to  the  moist  condition  of  the 
.atmosphere,  and  the  light  sandy  soil.  The  climate 
there  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Central 
England,  and  the  cultural  directions  given  in  the 
book  apply  therefore  to  this  country,  as  much  as  to  any 
part  of  the  Continent.  When  any  special  system  of 
protection  is  required  to  preserve  the  tubers  or  rhizomes 
during  winter,  or  if  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
taken  indoors,  instructions  are  given.  Stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  having  rootstocks  of  the  kind  men¬ 
tioned  are  also  included  in  the  list.  The  descriptions 
are  brief  and  general  ;  the  degree  of  hardiness  is 
indicated,  season  of  flowering,  and  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  soil  most  suitable  for  each  kind 
are  given.  The  generic  name  only  is  used  to  indicate 
the  different  subjects,  and  an  English  name  applied, 
which  in  most  cases  is  the  same  as  that  generally  in  use 
here,  although  not  always. 

- - 

ffOTES  ON  flRUITS. 

Prize  Gooseberries. 

Some  excellent  advice  has  lately  been  given  with 
respect  to  planting  and  growing  prize  or  choice  Goose¬ 
berries,  but  I  should  leave  out  some  of  the  sorts  named 
and  substitute  a  few  newer  ones,  as  three  or  four  year 
old  plants  and  upwards  can  now  be  obtained  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  By  perusing  the  Gooseberry-growers’ 
register  of  late  years  it  will  be  found  that  several  of 
the  newer  sorts  have  attained  the  weights  of  28  dwts. 
to  over  80  dwts.  London  had  the  record  of  being  the 
heaviest  berry  grown  (37  dwts.  7  grains),  and  this  fruit 
was  grown  in  the  year  1852  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Flower,  of  Stone,  Staffordshire.  It  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting  to  state  that  a  Gooseberry  ins.  round  and 
H  in.  long  will  be  as  near  as  possible  20  dwts.,  and  for 
every  £  in.  in  circumference  will  weigh  1  dwt.  more, 
and  for  J  in.  in  length  1J  dwts. 

The  following  are  all  first-rate  sorts  Eeds  :  Dan’s 
Mistake,  Lion’s  Provider,  London,  Speedwell,  and 
Ploughboy.  Bough  reds :  Bobby,  Lord  Derby,  Clayton, 
Companion,  Eskender  Bey,  Magenta,  and  Conquering 
Hero.  Yellow :  Garibaldi,  Einger,  Leveller,  Lady 
Houghton,  Mount  Pleasant,  High  Sheriff,  Trumpeter, 
and  Catherina.  Green  :  Stoekwell,  China,  Surprise, 
Matchless,  Sir  Geo.  Brown,  Telegraph,  and  Diadem. 
Hough  green  :  Queen  Victoria.  Whites  :  Hero  of  the 
Nile,  Careless,  Antagonist,  Mitre,  Succeed,  Freedom, 
Transparent,  Snowdrift,  King  of  Trumps,  and  Faithful. 

The  heaviest  Gooseberries  shown  at  the  Stone  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  show  on  August  9th  were  : _ 


Maiden  Prize  (Ringer) 

...  22 

20 

Premier  (High  Sheriff) 

...  25 

15 

Red  twins  (Lord  Derby)  ... 

... 

...  29 

5 

Yellow  twins  (Einger)  ... 

•  *  • 

...  41 

0 

White  twins  (Hero  of  the  Nile) 

... 

...  35 

16 

Green  twins  (Shiner) 

... 

...  30 

0 

Red  Class. 

Macaroni  ... 

...  23 

12 

Lord  Derby 

...  22 

8 

Bobby 

... 

...  22 

0 

Lion’s  Provider 

.  .  • 

...  21 

22 

Yellow  Class. 

Einger 

...  24 

10 

Mount  Pleasant  ... 

...  23 

18 

Garibaldi . 

...  23 

6 

Leveller 

...  22 

18 

Green  Class. 

Surprise  . 

...  21 

8 

British  Oak . 

...  20 

12 

Shiner 

... 

...  20 

0 

White  Class. 

Hero  of  the  Nile . 

...  22 

6 

Transparent 

...  22 

11 

Careless 

...  21 

12 

Postman 

... 

...  21 

0 

There  was  also  a  small  show 

at 

Newcastle-under 

Lyme,  Stafford,  on  August  18th,  at  which  a  berry  from 
Stone,  named  Bobby,  was  exhibited  weighing  27  dwts. 
4  grains,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  heaviest  shown 
this  year.—  TV.  Stevens,  Walton,  Stone. 

Golden  Seedling  Apple. 

I  should  be  much  pleased  to  know  whether  any  of  your 
readers  are  acquainted  with  an  Apple  under  the  above 
name.  I  have  searched  some  lists  of  Apples,  but 
cannot  find  such  an  one.  In  the  manner  of  its  growth 


this  Apple  is  a  curiosity.  A  tree  of  it  that  I  saw  a  few 
days  ago  was  loaded  with  fruit,  and  while  plenty  of 
clusters  were  borne  on  spurs,  the  main  portion  of  the 
crop  was  growing  on  the  long  slender  shoots  of  last 
year’s  growth.  The  appearance  of  these,  with  their 
fruits,  resembled  a  well-set  Gooseberry  shoot  of  one 
year’s  growth  ;  and  as  the  tree  was  a  standard  10  ft.  or 
12  ft.  high,  it  was  very  remarkable,  with  its  slight 
twigs  loaded  and  bending  under  their  weight  of  fruit. 
This  Apple  is  a  Pippin,  much  smaller  than  the  Kerry 
Pippin,  and  said  to  be  an  excellent  keeper,  possessing 
good  flavour.  As  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  Apples,  and  not  having  hitherto  met  with  this 
one,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  a  scarce  kind 
among  cultivators  ;  and  while  its  size,  no  doubt,  would 
hardly  recommend  it  to  those  growing  for  sale,  its  other 
good  qualities  might  cause  it  to  find  favour  with  private 
cultivators.  At  all  events,  I  can  state  that  it  is  much 
esteemed  by  those  with  whom  I  saw  it  growing. — 


HELENSHOME,  SOUTHPORT. 

So  great  is  the  expense,  and  so  formidable  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  conducting  outdoor  gardening  operations  so 
near  the  sea  as  Birkdale  is,  that  few  seem  to  have 
thought  fit  to  possess  themselves  of  much  land  there — 
if  such  a  shifty  substance  as  pure  sea  sand  is  worthy  of 
that  appellation.  Some  of  your  readers  will,  perhaps, 
be  amazed  at  anyone  with  a  love  for  gardening  settling 
down  and  erecting  a  mansion  on  such  a  barren  surface 
if  they  are  not  told  that  Southport  is  a  favourite  resort 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  those  in  health  who  are 
anxious  to  live  a  long  life,  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
privilege.  It  is  the  sand,  the  ozone,  and  temperate 
climate  that  have  made  Southport  a  town  of  32,000 
inhabitants,  who  seem  to  thrive  without  the  aid  of  any 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  any  manufacturing  industry ; 
indeed,  no  mill  or  manufactory,  with  their  indispen¬ 
sable  chimneys,  are  allowed  to  be  erected  to  vitiate  the 
air. 

It  is  only  those  with  a  long  purse  and  plenty  of 
pluck  that  could  have  a  sandbank  converted  into  a 
nice  green  lawn,  such  as  that  at  Helenshome,  Birkdale, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  J.  P. ,  with  thriving 
shrubs  and  flower  beds,  as  well  as  a  small  vegetable 
garden,  which  is  sunk  considerably  below  the  other 
ground  with  the  view  of  securing  moisture.  By 
ascending  sundry  steps  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mansion  we  reach  the  conservatory,  which  is  chiefly 
furnished  now  with  Campanula  pyramidalis,  blue  and 
white,  in  8-in.  pots,  with  more  than  one  spike  5  ft. 
high  ;  Pelargoniums,  double  and  single,  in  great 
variety  ;  Hydrangea  paniculata  and  H.  hortensis,  the 
latter  large  plants,  but  the  flowers  are  past  their  best. 
The  former  Mr.  Campbell,  the  gardener,  cuts  down  to 
within  two  or  three  joints  of  the  old  wood,  as  soon  as 
flowering  is  over.  The  centre  of  the  middle  stage  has 
a  row  of  well-flowered  Fuchsias,  and  Acacia  Eiceana 
and  Begonia  fuchsioides  covers  the  back  wall. 

Passing  through  a  stove  containing  the  usual  run  of 
furnishing  plants,  we  entered  the  vinery,  planted  with 
Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Alicante,  Lady 
Downes,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Under  the  Vines 
are  specimen  plants  of  Dasylirion  acrotrichum, 
Neottopteris  nidus  avis,  and  Pancratium  fragrans  with 
eighteen  spikes.  Ferns  are  growing  in  a  high- walled 
span-roofed  structure,  with  the  interior  surface  of  the 
walls  covered  with  Lycopods,  Ferns,  and  fine  foliage 
Begonias.  Latania  borbonica  occupies  part  of  the 
centre  stage,  and  is  surrounded  with  Ferns. 

Another  span-roofed  house,  planted  with  Tomatos  in 
May,  after  the  bedding-out  plants  were  cleared  out, 
looks  very  promising,  Beading  Perfection  having  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  space.  Peach  trees  are  grown  in  a 
lean-to  house  in  a  lower  part  of  the  garden,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  heavy  crops  they  are  carrying  the  size  of 
the  fruit  surprised  me,  for  not  only  are  the  shoots 
thickly  placed,  but  the  fruits  in  many  instances  touch 
each  other.  Even  the  shy  Noblesse  is  heavily  cropped, 
but  not  like  its  companions  A’Bec,  Early  Leopold, 
Walburton  Admirable,  Condor  (a  highly  coloured 
Peach),  Violette  Hative  Nectarine,  and  one  or  two 
others. —  TV.  P.  R. 

— - ->5£<* - 

A  WEEK  OF  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

As  you  have  given  a  report  in  detail  of  the  highly 
successful  exhibition  of  the  Oxford  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Union,  it  is  only  necessary  I  should  state  that 
there  were  in  all  thirty-seven  exhibitors,  and  of  these 
seven  only  came  from  the  London  districts.  It  is  thus 
clearly  apparent  that  the  culture  of  this  favourite 


flower  is  fast  extending  in  the  country  among  those 
who  take  a  special  interest  in  it  as  adapted  for  show  pur¬ 
poses.  V  ho  is  sufficiently  able  to  praise,  as  it  deserves 
to  be  praised,  the  magnificent  display  made  by  Mr. 
Dodwell  himself  ?  It  is  computed  that  independent  of 
the  flowers  staged  for  competition  Mr.  Dodwell  had  on 
his  plants  at  least  10,000,  and  then  his  yellows  are  very 
interesting.  While  I  am  one  with  Mr.  Dodwell  in  his 
desire  to  secure  a  race  of  yellow  ground  Carnations,  with 
flakes  of  colour  laid  upon  the  petals,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  flaked  varieties,  I  hope  the  importance 
will  be  seen  of  securing  a  race  of  yellow  Picotees,  with 
heavy  and  light  margins  of  colour,  which  shall  be 
laid  upon  the  petal  edge  as  delicately  and  evenly  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  Picotees.  What 
grand  things  Mr.  Dodwell  and  others  are  giving  us  in 
the  way  of  seifs  and  fancies  !  Take  the  Maestro  among 
flakes,  Emma  Lakin  among  the  whites,  Germania 
among  the  yellows,  Gladys  and  Emily  Francis  among 
the  pinks,  Florizel  among  the  crimsons,  and  then  we 
are  able  to  realise  something  of  the  marked  advance 
which  is  being  made.  The  meeting  at  Oxford  of 
representatives  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  seemed  to 
be  perfect.  They  came  from  all  parts  to  do  honour  to 
their  leader.  May  it  be  years  before  the  Oxford 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  ceases  to  exist  ! 

From  Oxford  I  travelled  to  Beading  for  the  summer 
exhibition  of  the  Heading  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  15th.  It  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Abbey  Euins, 
and  a  very  good  show  indeed  resulted.  Among  the 
plants,  Mr.  Mould’s  stove  and  greenhouse,  Col.  Pepper’s 
foliage,  and  Mr.  May’s  excellent  Begonias  were  the 
leading  features.  The  groups  arranged  for  effect  show 
decided  improvement.  Reading  badly  needs  large 
specimen  plants  to  show  off  the  huge  tent  within  the 
Abbey  walls  to  advantage,  but  collections  about  this 
busy  town  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  used  to  be.  In 
the  way  of  cut  flowers  there  were  some  good  Roses  from 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  and  Mr.  John 
Walker,  of  Thame.  The  latter  had  the  best  Dahlias, 
setting  up  some  good  blooms  for  the  season,  but  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Sons  single  Dahlias  from  their  nursery  at 
Crawley  were  a  feature  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit. 
They  were  set  up  in  bunches  of  twelve,  arranged  on 
their  registered  wire  frames,  and  they  were  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  A  new  variety  named  Victoria,  the 
white  petals  margined  on  either  side  with  bright 
scarlet,  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit ; 
it  is  a  flower  of  medium  size  and  excellent  shape.  A 
stand  of  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  set  up  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Phippin,  Reading,  was  a  great  feature  also  ;  they 
were  large  bunches,  mainly  of  hardy  things,  and  well 
displayed.  The  setting  up  taught  an  excellent  lesson 
to  exhibitors.  Messrs  Phillips,  Henwood,  and  Walker 
staged,  not  for  competition,  the  fine  blooms  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  they  had  shown  at  Oxford  on  the  previous 
day,  and  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  sent 
four  blooms  each  of  Almira,  Agnes  Chambers,  Annie 
Douglas,  Terra  Cotta,  Colonial  Beauty  and  Dorothy, 
yellow  ground  Picotees,  to  each  of  which  a  First  Class 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded. 

Fruit  was  not  so  extensive  nor  so  fine  as  is  usually 
seen  at  Reading.  But  one  collection  of  eight  dishes 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Goodman,  gardener  to  W.  C. 
Hammersley,  Esq.,  Bourne  End  ;  Mr.  Maher,  gardener 
to  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Yattenden,  had  the  best  six 
dishes.  Grapes  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Maher 
and  Osman,  gardener  to  T.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw 
Park.  Vegetables  were  grand.  The  special  prizes 
given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  C.  Fidler, 
brought  remarkable  competitions.  Potatos  were  very 
fine  indeed,  and  the  competition  in  all  the  classes 
was  exceedingly  keen. 

Table  decorations  are  always  exceedingly  good  at 
Reading,  especially  those  of  wild  flowers  and  grasses  ; 
bouquets,  button-holes,  and  baskets  of  sweet-scented 
flowers  make  a  very  pleasing  feature  also. 

From  Reading  I  travelled  westward  to  the  delightful 
Somersetshire  town  of  Tannton.  Taunton  holds  a  very 
large  exhibition,  and  pays  away  nearly  £250  in  prizes. 
The  show  is  on  one  day  only,  it  closes  at  6  p.m.,  the 
tents  and  grounds  are  then  cleared,  and  a  second  charge 
is  made  for  seeing  the  fireworks,  which  are  provided  on 
a  large  scale.  Last  year  the  sum  of  nearly  £300  was 
taken  at  the  gates  for  admissions  during  the  day. 
Taunton  has  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  plants  are  always  a  leading  feature. 
When  such  leading  exhibitors  as  Mr.  James  Cypher, 
of  Cheltenham  ;  Mr.  H.  Lock,  gardener  to  B.  W. 
Cleave,  Esq.,  Crediton  ;  Mr.  E.  Wills,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Pearce,  Basset,  Southampton  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Lucas, 
gardener  to  J.  Marshall,  Esq.,  .Taunton,  meet  together 
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in  competition,  one  may  be  sure  a  good  display  is 
furnished.  Mr.  Cypher  had  the  best  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower ;  Mr.  Lock  coming  in 
second.  Mr.  Cypher  also  had  the  best  six  specimens. 
In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  Mr.  Lock  was  first  ; 
and  Mr.  Wills  second.  Mr.  Lock  was  also  first  with 
six  ;  Mr.-  C.  Lucas  being  second.  In  the  class  for 
eight  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Lock  was  first  with  a 
very  fine  lot,  Kentias  and  Cycads  being  a  leading 
feature  ;  Mr.  Cypher  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  Lock 
also  had  the  best  six  specimens  ;  and  he  was  first  with 
eight  exotic  Ferns  ;  and  also  with  six.  So  much  then 
for  the  leading  classes.  Groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  two  classes, 
and  though  they  fell  short  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  round  London,  they  were  yet  of  a  very  promising 
character,  and  prophetic  of  better  things  to  come. 
Mr.  C.  Lucas  was  first  in  the  class  for  a  larger  group  ; 
and  Mr.  Wills  in  that  for  a  smaller. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  a  very  fine  feature, 
some  admirably-grown  and  bloomed  plants,  of  large 
size  and  fine  quality  of  flower,  being  staged.  In  the 
open  class  for  eight  specimens,  the  best  came  from  Mr. 
H.  Godding,  nurseryman,  Taunton.  In  the  amateur’s 
class  for  the  same  number,  Mr.  W.  B.  Helland,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  had  a  very  fine  lot  also. 
There  were  some  admirable  Achimenes  from  Mr.  C. 
Lucas.  The  best  newly-introduced  plant  with  orna¬ 
mental  foliage  was  Alocasia  Van  Houttei,  from  Mr. 
W.  C.  Drummond,  of  Bath  ;  Mr.  Cypher  coming 


Celosia  pyramidalis. 


second  with  Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifida.  The 
best  newly-introduced  plant  in  bloom  was  Odonto- 
glossum  Harryanum,  from  Mr.  Cypher — a  very  good 
piece  indeed. 

Cut  flowers  were  scarcely  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Dr.  Budd,  of  Bath,  sent  some  good  cut  Roses,  as 
usual,  though  such  things  as  Dahlias,  Asters,  Gladioli, 
Verbenas,  &c. ,  were  poor  compared  with  previous  years. 
But  when  Nature  is  in  an  awkward  mood,  who  is  equal 
to  the  task  of  forcing  her  hand  ? 

Table  decorations  were  an  object  of  considerable 
interest,  and  two  tables  were  laid  out  according  to 
what  is  said  to  be  the  latest  London  fashion.  In  one 
case  some  light  “Liberty”  material  was  laid  uponthetable 
in  folds,  and  rising  above  it  were  three  stands  filled 
with  scarlet  Poppies  and  Grasses.  The  contrast  was  a 
very  violent  one,  as  might  be  supposed. 

Fruit  was  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  good  in  point 
of  quality  as  it  is  generally  seen  at  Taunton.  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Longford  Castle,  was  to  the  fore  with  eight 
dishes  ;  Mr.  Iggulden,  of  Marston,  being  a  very  close 
second.  Mr.  W.  Baffin  had  the  best  four  dishes. 
Messrs.  Ward,  Pratt,  Daffin,  and  Webber  were  to  the 
fore  with  Grapes.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  fairly 
good,  but  hardy  fruits  showed  the  late  character  of  the 
season.  The  best  dessert  Apples  were  Astrachan  and 
Beauty  of  Bath,  while  Lord  Suffield  gained  all  the 
honours  as  a  culinary  variety. 

Vegetables,  and  especially  Potatos,  were  numerous 
and  very  fine.  The  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  and  Webb  &  Sons  brought  a  very  keen 
competition.  In  the  Potato  classes  some  excellent 


tubers  were  shown.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.  and 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  put  up  groups  of 
plants  and  flowers,  not  for  competition  ;  the  latter  had 
blooms  of  Mr.  C.  Turner’s  new  yellow  ground  Carnations, 
and  First  Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Almira, 
Anne  Douglas,  Agnes  Chambers,  and  Dorothy.  Mr.  B. 
R.  Davis,  nurseryman,  Yeovil,  had  some  good  plants 
and  cut  blooms  of  Begonias,  and  a  Special  Certificate 
was  awarded  to  the  strain  of  double  varieties.  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Langport,  had  a  collection 
of  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli,  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  &c., 
and  First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
Gladiolus  Regalia,  Orbit  and  Faust,  three  very  fine 
varieties ;  a  single  pale  blue  Delphinium,  Thomas 
Baines  ;  and  to  Gaillardia  Socrates,  a  large  single,  and 
G.  splendidissima  plenissima,  a  very  fine  and  distinct 
double  variety. 

The  exhibition  of  the  co-operative  societies  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  the  18th,  came  next  in 
order,  but  as  your  own  reporter  was  present  I  can 
safely  leave  it  to  him  to  supply  details  of  the  display. 
It  was  an  interesting  exhibition,  and  brought  together 
a  great  throng  of  people,  apparently  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. — R.  D. 

- - 

CELOSIAS  AND  COCKSCOMBS. 

Botanically  the  numerous  forms  of  these  old-fashioned 
garden  subjects  are  all  Celosias,  and  the  Cockscombs 
receive  that  name  from  the  crested  or  fasciated  inflor¬ 
escence  of  a  garden  form  of  a  plant  growing  wild  in 
Asia.  It  was  first  introduced  to  this  country  in  1570, 
and  consequently  long  before  botanical  nomenclature 
was  so  well  defined  as  it  is  at  present.  The  wild  form 
of  the  plant  has  a  pyramidal  and  branching  inflor¬ 
escence,  and  should,  therefore,  have  received  some 
specific  name,  while  the  cultivated  plant  should  have 
been  described  as  a  variety  of  it,  not  with  specific  rank 
as  at  present.  Our  illustration  below  shows  a  very  much 
reduced  figure  of  the  crested  form,  the  stem  of  which 
terminates  with  a  single  head.  That  named  C.  japonica 


Crested  Cockscomb. 


is  a  form  of  pyramidal^  branching  habit,  with  the 
branches  terminating  in  single  heads,  smaller  of  course 
than  in  the  Cockscomb  proper,  but  very  pretty  when 
well  grown.  There  are  several  forms  of  C.  cristata  in 
cultivation,  as  well  as  differently-coloured  varieties  of 
C.  pyramidalis,  including  red,  crimson,  yellow,  white, 
maroon  and  other  shades,  which  afford  great  variety  in 
the  conservatory  during  many  months  of  the  year 
by  sowing  batches  at  different  times.  The  general 
habit  of  these  plants  is  shown  in  our  illustration  of  C. 
pyramidalis,  but  variations  from  that  type  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous.  Sometimes  flowers  are  produced  in 
great  quantity,  and  bracts  in  other  cases  producing 
different  effects.  C.  argentea  has  linear  leaves,  and 
branches  freely,  with  each  shoot  terminating  in  a 
narrowly  pyramidal  spike.  C.  Huttoni  is  grown  for 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  as  are  some  of  the  species  of 
Amaranthus,  belonging  to  the  same  family.  All 
of  these  should  be  sown  in  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  in 
pans  stood  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  potted  into  small  60- 
sized  pots  when  fit  to  handle,  and  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
coco-nut  fibre  close  to  the  glass,  in  a  temperature  of  65° 
by  night  and  70°  or  more  by  sun  heat.  When  the 
heads  appear,  the  best  may  be  selected  and  the  plants 
shifted  into  48-sized  pots,  watering  well  both  before 
and  after  the  operation.  When  the  roots  have  taken  to 
the  fresh  soil,  water  more  sparingly,  keep  them  near 
the  glass  and  ventilate  more  freely,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  fine  heads.  The  taller-growing 
kinds,  such  as  C.  pyramidalis,  if  they  have  been  grown 
strongly,  will  require  a  larger  final  shift  than  is  given 
to  the  Cockscomb. 


GALLS  ON  THE  YEW. 

Some  trees  of  the  common  English  Yew  (Taxus  baccata) 
are  particularly  liable  to  a  malformation  of  the  leaves 
on  the  tips  of  the  young  growing  shoots  and  great 
numbers  of  trees  in  certain  localities  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  infested  with  the  malady,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  seeing  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  grub  or  larva  of 
an  insect.  That  numbers  of  trees  in  a  locality  should 
be  infested  in  this  way  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
surroundings  being  suitable  to  the  welfare  of  the  perfect 
insect,  or  it  might  merely  result  as  a  consequence  of 
one  tree  attacked  by  the  spread  of  the  insects  from 
another  already  attacked. 

During  the  summer  season  little  cones  of  leaves  may 
be  noticed  on  the  tips  of  the  smaller  branches,  and 
these  increase  in  size  as  the  summer  advances.  The 
normal  two-ranked  arrangement  of  the  leaves  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  internodes. 
As  a  consequence  they  present  a  spiral  arrangement 
exactly  similar  to  those  constituting  the  true  fruiting 
cones  of  such  Conifers  as  Pinus,  Picea,  and  Abies. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  the  outer  ones  are  small, 
dry,  pale  brown  and  bract-like,  while  those  im¬ 
mediately  inside  them  are  short,  and  much  broader 
than  usual.  From  thence  towards  the  apex  of  the 
shoot  or  centre  of  the  cone,  and  constituting  by  far  the 
greatest  bulk  of  the  gall,  the  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  gradually  becoming  extremely  short  in  the 
very  centre.  From  sixty  to  ninety  are' packed  away  in 
the  small  compass  of  a  single  cone,  according  to  its 


Celosia  japokica. 


size,  illustrating  the  remarkable  effect  of  a  very  small 
animal. 

If  these  cones  are  carefully  examined  at  the  present 
time  under  a  dissecting  microscope,  the  grub  may  be 
found  securely  protected  from  injury  almost  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  mass  of  leaves,  where  the  latter  become  so 
short  that  it  requires  careful  work  to  remove  them 
singly.  The  grub  in  question  is  a  very  soft-bodied 
one,  and  easily  destroyed.  It  may  readily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  small  pale-coloured  leaves  by  its 
brownish  orange  hue,  and  can  easily  be  removed  by 
wetting  some  finely-pointed  instrument — a  small  knife 
or  a  needle  ;  while  by  lifting  it  into  a  drop  of  water 
on  a  glass  slide  it  may  be  examined  at  leisure 
under  a  compound  microscope,  and  measured  by  the 
microtome. 

It  is  oval  in  outline,  blunt  at  both  ends,  and  consists 
of  ten  segments  or  rings,  the  head  being  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  abdominal  end.  The  segments 
are  with  great  difficulty  distinguishable,  except  by  the 
small  crenatures  representing  them  on  the  sides  of  the 
creature.  The  dorsal  part  of  the  body  is  convex,  while 
the  ventral  surface  is  flat  ;  but  feet  are  scarcely,  if  at 
all  discernible,  nor  are  they  required,  as  the  animal 
is  surrounded  by  its  food  while  protected  from  enemies 
by  the  dense  covering  of  leaves.  The  whole  length  of 
the  grub  is  slightly  over  1-100  of  an  inch,  and  it 
measures  1-166  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  materially  injure  the 
Yew  trees  unless  very  badly  infested,  yet  it  may  dis¬ 
figure  them  in  time.  The  only  remedy  is  to  collect 
the  little  cones  and  burn  them. — J.  F. 
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GardeningNotes  from  Ireland. 

Stradbrooke  Hall. 

This  place  is  situated  in  one  of  the  southern  suburbs  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  being  the  residence  of  R.  Pirn, 
Esq.  Apart  from  the  well-deserved  name  the  place 
has  obtained  through  the  meritorious  management  of 
its  exhibition  plants,  it  is  very  neatly  and  well  kept. 
On  entering,  two  remarkable  objects  of  tree  growth 
strike  the  eye.  These  are  a  pendulous  Elm  and  a 
purple  Beech.  They  are  planted  on  the  lawn,  and 
growing  right  and  left  of  the  avenue.  They  stand 
quite  apart,  and  cover  a  large  space,  the  Elm  occupying 
a  circumference  of  at  least  150  ft.,  the  drooping 
branches  giving  it  a  very  fine  appearance  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Vineries. 

There  are  a  good  many  sorts  of  Grapes  grown  here. 
Some  are  of  the  well-known  and  reliable  cropping 
kinds,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  &c., 
while  others,  although  not  so  much  to  be  depended  on, 
are  grown  for  flavour,  and  perhaps  for  the  feeling  of  not 
wishing  to  discard  them  when  once  established. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  found  some  good  samples 
of  that  much-abused  Grape,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Xo  doubt,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  this  variety  has 
not  given  satisfaction  as  a  setting  Grape,  but  it  is  hard 
to  think  so  fine  a  fruit  should  be  discarded  for  such  a 
fault ;  surely  means  ought  to  be  found  by  grafting  on 
other  1  ine  stocks  to  try  and  eradicate  such  a  tendencv. 
The  bunches  here,  although  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape,  were  of  fair  size,  and  the  berries  were  very  large  ; 
they  gave  evidence  of  being  extremely  well-handled, 
and  given  good  shapely  well-set  bunches,  it  ought  to 
be  one  of  our  finest  Grapes  for  the  exhibition  table. 
Madresfield  Court  is  fairly  good  as  to  size  of  bunches 
and  berries,  and  is  not  showing  any  indication  of  the 
cracking  propensity  that  gives  such  trouble  in  some 
places.  Alicante  is  good  in  bunch  and  fine  in 
berry,  and  these  two  characteristics,  which  in  general 
belong  to  it,  has  influenced  growers  largely  in  their 
preference  for  it,  notwithstanding  its  deficiency  in 
point  of  flavour. 

The  Peach  House. 

The  whole  front  of  this  house  is  covered  with  two  fine 
old  trees,  one  of  Noblesse  and  the  other  Prince  of 
"iTales.  The  latter  had  some  remarkably  fine  fruits 
still  remaining  on  it. 

Plant  Culture. 

It  is  not,  however,  altogether  as  a  fruit-grower  that 
Mr.  Coughlan,  the  thoroughly  able  gardener  here,  is  so 
well-known  among  horticulturists  or  those  who  admire 
well-grown  garden  products  ;  it  is  as  a  plant  grower  for 
exhibition  that  his  abilities  are  chiefly  recognised. 
His  well-earned  honours  in  this  department  show  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  working  himself,  as  an  exhibitor, 
into  the  front  rank  of  his  fellow  professionals,  and 
judging  from  the  preparations  now  in  progress  he  means 
to  keep  himself  there.  Two  classes  of  Pelargoniums 
are  grown  for  exhibition — namely,  fancy  and  show 
kinds.  I  saw  the  immense-sized  plants  undergoing  the 
process  of  “drying  off,”  preparatory  to  being  started 
again  for  next  year's  contests.  In  like  manner 

Pot  Roses, 

Although  still  showing  some  blooms,  are  receiving  at 
the  present  time  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  in  order  to 
give  a  hard  well-ripened  constitution  to  the  young 
wood.  These  are  the  lot  that  were  awarded  the  first 
prize  at  the  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  and  though  not  then  at  their  best 
as  to  numbers  of  blooms,  they  were  perfect  in  health 
and  style  of  growth. 

Stove  Plants. 

In-  this  department  there  is  a  variety  of  very  useful 
plants  grown,  both  for  show  purposes  and  house  deco¬ 
ration.  There  is  a  small  but  choice  collection  of 
Caladiums  and  Crotons,  the  varied  colours  of  which, 
in  the  absence  of  flowers  just  now,  afford  a  very 
pleasing  contrast  to  subjects  carrying  green  foliage. 
There  are  fine  plants  of  Clerodendron  squamatum, 
Medinella  magnifica,  Alocasia  m.acrorhiza  variegata, 
Acalyphamusaica,  Anthurium  Andreanum  ;  and  among 
Ferns  there  were  fine  plants  of  Neottopteris  nidus  (Bird’s 
E  est),  Adiantum  polyphyllum  (known  here  under  its 
old  synonym  of  Cardiochlaena),  A.  glaucophyllum, 

A.  Farleyense,  and  other  varieties  of  this  much-admired 
and  well-known  genus  of  Ferns.  These  were  all 
specimen  plants,  and  have  before  now  obtained  the 
favourable  notice  of  judges  when  forming  part  of  a 


group.  A  few  good  Orchids  are  kept,  as  well  as  some 
small  plants  of  kinds  not  often  met  with.  Among  the 
former  I  saw  two  fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum 
and  D.  nobilis.  There  is  also  a  good  plant  of  Ficus 
Parcellii,  having  very  handsome  ornamental  foliage, 
and  bearing  a  profusion  of  fruit.  In  a 

Cool  House, 

"With  a  northern  aspect,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  were  a 
couple  of  good  pot  specimens  of  Lapageria  rosea  and 
L.  alba,  as  also  some  rare  good  healthy  plants  of 
Ericas,  such  as  one  very  seldom  meets  with  in  these 
times.  Of  course  nearly  all  the  plants  in  stove  and 
greenhouse  are  grown  to  a  certain  extent  with  a  view 
to  exhibition  purposes  ;  but  this  is  not  the  sole  reason, 
as  independent  of  such  a  consideration  Mr.  Pirn  is  a 
gentleman  whose  horticultural  tastes  lead  him  to  have 
things  neatly  and  well  done,  and  for  seconding  his 
desires  in  this  direction  I  believe  he  has,  in  Mr. 
Coughlan,  a  very  capable  assistant.  This  is  another  of 
those  places  where  the  growth  of  large  specimen  plants 
cannot  be  indulged  in,  as  all  the  plant  structures  will 
only  permit  of  plants  attaining  a  moderate  size  as  to 
height,  but  what  they  lack  in  that  respect  is  made  up 
for  in  making  them  acquire  a  low,  stout  habit  of  growth. 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  these  lines  for  private  garden  establishments  is 
more  desirable  than  the  production  of  specimen  plants 
that  prove  unwieldy  and  troublesome  in  their  manage¬ 
ment,  and  very  expensive  when  required  to  move  them 
to  an  exhibition. 

Chrysanthemums. 

There  is  a  very  large  collection  of  Chrysanthemums, 
all  of  which  are  looking  remarkably  stout  and  healthy 
at  the  present  time.  Besides  cut  blooms,  groups  in 
pots  are  usually  shown  from  this  place  with  success, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  plants  just  now  bids  fair  to 
score  more  honours  next  November. 

A  Showy  Pentstemon. 

Along  a  mixed  border  of  herbaceous  flowering  plants 
there  were  planted  out  here,  at  regular  intervals,  some 
of  the  most  attractive  Pentstemons  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  light  pink,  with  the  throat 
white,  the  whole  appearance  somewhat  resembling  the 
old  Cobsea,  but  much  finer  in  growth,  and  most  profuse 
in  flowering.  I  could  not  learn  whether  it  was  a  seed¬ 
ling  or  otherwise  ;  at  all  events,  it  has  no  specific  name 
attached  to  it.  It  makes  a  splendid  border  plant,  and 
I  have  seen  nothing  this  season  in  the  way  of  herbaceous 
subjects  to  equal  it.  It  simply  eclipsed  all  other  plants 
growing  alongside  of  it. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Pears  and  Apples  are  a  light  crop  generally,  a  few 
standard  sorts  only  having  been  fairly  productive,  and 
the  wall  trees  may  be  said  to  have  a  light  crop  indeed. 
On  the  whole,  a  visit  to  Stradbrooke  Hall  will  well 
repay  the  time  spent  in  doing  so,  especially  if  seen  for 
the  first  time,  which  was  the  case  with  me.  As  your 
correspondent,  I  have  to  express  my  acknowledgment 
of  the  courteous  manner  in  which  I  was  shown  round 
the  place  ;  indeed,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  obser¬ 
vation  applies  to  every  establishment  I  have  visited 
lately,  for  when  once  it  was  known  that  I  represented 
The  Gardening  "World,  the  utmost  readiness  was 
displayed  to  facilitate  my  inspection. —  TV.  D. 

- - ->X<- - 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Delphinium  grandiflorum. 

A  very  old  species,  but  one  that  is  in  every  way  the 
equal  of  any  of  the  modern  improved  varieties.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  pleasing  deep  blue  shade,  in 
spreading  racemes,  each  flower  standing  out  in  a  distinct 
manner,  and  is  not  crowded  like  some  of  the  hybrid 
varieties.  The  foliage  has  a  very  distinct  appearance, 
the  leaves  being  divided  into  very  narrow  lobes,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  leaves  of  Paeonia  tenuifolia,  but 
a  little  more  spreading  than  this  latter  plant. 

SlLENE  SCHAFTA. 

One  of  the  brightest  objects  on  rockwork  just  now  is 
some  good  patches  of  this  Alpine  Catchfly.  It  is  a 
neat  and  dwarf  species,  seldom  exceeding  more  than 
6  ins.  in  height.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  branched 
elongated  cymes  of  a  rose-pink  colour,  set  off  very 
effectively  by  the  light  green  foliage.  It  succeeds  best 
in  light  sandy  soil,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun;  in  such  a 
position  it  will  form  large  masses  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

Catananche  ccerulea. 

Although  one  of  the  oldest  garden  plants,  having  been 
in  cultivation  in  1596,  this  still  holds  its  place  as  a 


handsome  border  plant,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  herbaceous  collection.  The  flowers  are  useful  for 
cutting,  and  having  long  stiff  stalks,  are  a  valuable 
aid  for  decorative  purposss.  The  colour  is  a  soft 
blue,  which  is  a  useful  tint  just  now  when  the  yellow 
composites  are  in  the  majority.  C.  c.  bicolor  is  also  a 
good  plant,  and  is  a  pleasing  associate  for  the  former 
subject.  IVe  have  one  variety  with  a  light  straw  shade 
in  place  of  the  dark  centres  of  the  typical  bicolor. 
Both  C.  ccerulea  and  C.  c.  bicolor  grow  well  from  seed, 
and  a  good  stock  can  be  obtained  from  a  packet  of  seed 
sown  now. 

Butomus  ujibellatus. 

This  plant  should  be  in  every  garden  where  hardy 
plants  are  appreciated,  and  where  a  wet  bog-bed  is 
possible.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  a  tall  scape 
in  an  umbellate  manner,  lienee  the  specific  name.  The 
perianth  leaves  (segments)  are  pinkish  and  spreading, 
and  the  leaves  long  and  slender,  with  that  soft  brittle 
character  so  common  to  plants  of  the  order  Alismaceie. 
The  rush-like  character  of  the  leaves  has  probably 
given  rise  to  the  English  name  Flowering  Rush,  another 
instance  of  the  misleading  tendency  of  popular  nomen¬ 
clature,  the  plant  having  no  relationship  with  the  true 
Rush  (Juncus).  Our  plants  are  growing  in  about  6  ins. 
of  water,  in  company  with  Alisma  Plantago  and 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia — a  trio  of  British  aquatic  plants 
worthy  of  culture  in  any  garden. 

Gypsophila  paniculata. 

This  fairy-like  plant  is  again  the  favourite  pet  of  the 
herbaceous  border.  As  a  cut  flower  it  is  almost 
unequalled  for  the  airy  and  graceful  effect  it  gives 
either  bouquets  or  dinner-table  arrangements.  Among 
gay-flowering  herbaceous  plants  a  well-flowered  bush  of 
this  plant  gives  a  light  and  refined  tone  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  similar  to  that  produced  by  using  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern  in  an  arrangement  of  brilliant  hothouse 
flowers.  G.  paniculata  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  as 
young  plants  put  into  a  border  with  plenty  of  good 
loam  and  a  little  chalk  quickly  make  handsome 
specimens.  A  stock  of  plants  may  be  obtained  from 
seeds  by  putting  the  seedlings  into  small  pots  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  planting  out,  so  as  to  ensure 
good  fibrous  roots  for  a  start. — J.  IF.  0.,  Pinner. 


Dianthus  cinnabarinus. 

In  this  rather  new  and  uncommon  species  we  have 
something  reminding  us  very  strongly  of  D.  cruentus, 
a  Russian  species  that  is  very  much  admired  as  a 
rockery  plant  when  well  grown  on  account  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  a 
dense  fascicle  or  head,  and  appears  very  distinct.  The 
species  under  notice,  which  has  been  flowering  for  a 
long  time  at  Pendell  Court,  Ble.tchingley,  has  the  same 
fascicles  of  flowers  borne  on  slender,  erect  stems,  and 
the  same  dark  green,  narrow,  linear  leaves  mostly 
confined  to  the  basal  portion  of  the  latter.  The  flowers 
individually  are  small,  but  seen  in  the  mass  are  pretty. 
The  wedge-shaped  petals  are  toothed  at  the  apex,  and 
of  a  cinnabar-red  colour. 

CODONORSIS  CLEMATIDEA. 

In  some  collections  this  pretty  Bellflower  may  be  more 
familiar  under  the  name  of  Glossocomia  clematidea, 
but  under  whatever  name  it  may  be  employed  it  is 
certainly  an  interesting  plant  that  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  collection.  The  flowers,  which  are  of 
large  size  compared  with  the  plant,  are  bell-shaped, 
and  suspended  singly  from  the  apex  of  the  shoots  that 
vary  greatly  according  to  soil,  climate,  and  other 
matters,  attaining  a  height  of  1  ft.,  2  ft.,  or  3  ft.  In 
the  dwarf  state  it  is  a  very  pretty  plant  for  the  Alpine 
garden.  The  corolla  is  white  with  sky-blue  veins,  and 
two  pale  purple  transverse  bands  internally.  At  the 
very  base  is  a  very  attractive  five-raved  black  star 
elged  with  deep  orange.  It  may  be  seen  iu  the 
Pendell  Court  collection  at  Bletchingley. 

The  Maiden  Pink. 

"When  seen  in  a  mass,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
native  wilding  is  not  only  interesting  because  British, 
but  is  really  pretty  and  most  effective  when  grown  on 
a  rockery  or  other  conspicuous  position.  The  deep 
green  leaves  are  small,  and  mostly  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  forming  a  dark  green  carpet, 
from  which  numerous  ascending  flowering  stems  arise. 
The  typical  form  (Dianthus  deltoides)  has  rose-coloured 
flowers,  with  a  darker  ring  surrounding  the  opening  of 
the  corolla  ;  but  there  is  a  dark  variety  in  cultivation, 
generally  named  D.  d.  splendens,  while  there  is  also  a 
white-flowered  variety  with  a  rosy  ring  surrounding 
the  eye.  The  dark  variety  is  grown  in  quantity  in  the 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants  at  Chiswick  House, 
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Chiswick.  The  white  variety  is  often  obtained  by 
raising  a  batch  of  seedlings,  amongst  which  an  Albino 
frequently  appears. 

Lysimachia  clethroides. 

This  Japanese  species  is  the  best  of  the  white  ones 
in  cultivation,  which  are  not  very  numerous  certainly, 
as  the  greater  number  of  them  are  yellow.  The  stems 
grow  from  18  ins.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  terminate  in 
a  stout,  tapering,  arching  spike  of  white  flowers — the 
spike  itself  under  favourable  conditions  attaining  1  ft. 
in  length.  It  is  only  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances  that  the  latter  height  is  attained,  while 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  lower  height  is  a  con¬ 
venient  one.  All  of  the  species  are  semi-aquatic  or 
moisture-loving  subjects,  so  that  in  selecting  a  situation 
for  it  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  flowers  are 
short-lived  when  the  roots  are  in  a  dry  medium. 
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THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

Battersea. 

Taken  as  a.  whole,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
Battersea  Park  is  the  finest  and  most  varied  about 
London,  seeing  that  it  is  heavily  wooded,  furnishing 
shelter  to  the  sub-tropical  garden  within  it,  and  for  the 
same  reason  making  the  water  appear  more  natural 
as  it  winds  about  and  disappears  behind  massive  clumps 
of  trees,  while  Water  Lilies,  both  white  and  yellow, 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  quiet  and  sheltered  recesses. 
In  several  places  also  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  water 
plants  is  allowed  to  fringe  the  margin  and  add  rusticity 
to  the  scene.  Some  rustic  bridges  span  the  narrower 
channels  connecting  the  larger  expanses  of  water. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  trees,  including  Maples, 
Ashes,  Oaks,  Beeches,  Birches,  and  Catalpas,  with  the 
smaller-growing  ones  in  the  foreground,  including 
many  beautiful  shrubs,  such  as  Hippoph*  rhamnoides, 
Ligustrum  japonicum,  Negundo  aceroides  variegatum, 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  and  others  ;  but  the  background  is 
generally  occupied  with  rapid-growing  Willows  and 
Poplars — chiefly  Populus  nigra,  which  thrives  and 
shoots  up  with  enormous  vigour,  not  only  here,  but  all 
over  the  London  clay  and  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Thames  valley. 

This  same  shelter  which  favours  the  growth  and  well¬ 
being  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  is,  in  a  measure, 
inimical  to  the  free-flowering  character  of  Pelargoniums 
in  a  season  such  as  the  present  has  been,  especially 
where  the  beds  are  at  all  shaded  or  under  the  drips, 
which  the  Pelargonium  from  the  dry  sunny  atmosphere 
of  South  Africa  dislikes.  Those  beds  of  Pelargoniums 
only  which  are  best  exposed  in  the  more  open  places 
show  a  proportionate  amount  of  bloom,  although  growth 
as  a  rule  has  been  in  excess.  Two  circular  beds  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  mixed  with  Alyssum  maritimum 
and  blue  Lobelias,  edged  with  Eclieverias,  Golden 
Feather  and  Alternantheras,  have  grown  fairly  well  and 
flowered  freely.  The  tubers,  although  old  when  put 
out,  have  grown  compact  and  bushy,  forming  a  fine 
contrast  to  other  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  and  are  both 
interesting  and  beautiful  compared  with  Pelargoniums. 
Rose,  pink,  white,  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet  colours 
are  mixed  and  blend  harmoniously.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  old  plants  grow  and  flower  freely  in  wet  or 
dry  seasons.  Two  circular  beds  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti, 
edged  with  a  yellow  Pelargonium,  Antennaria  dioica 
tomentosa  and  Sempervivum  tabulseforme  planted  near 
the  Begonias,  also  afford  a  pleasant  bit  of  colour, 
although  they  are  formal.  Another  pleasing  contrast 
is  afforded  by  this  same  variety  of  Coleus,  mixed  with 
Centaurea  candidissima,  edged  with  Pelargoniums  and 
Lobelias. 

The  carpet  bedding  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  brilliant  as 
usual,  but  some  beds  well  exposed  on  the  grass  are 
very  good.  A  large,  circular  bed  his  had  two  nearly 
central  figures  of  Alternanthera  magnifica,  and  two 
side  ones  of  A.  amcena,  surrounded  by  a  scroll  of 
Pyrethrum  ;  while  the  groundwork  consists  of  Mentha 
Pulegium  gibraltaricum.  There  are  also  two  round 
patches  of  Lobelia  pumila  magnifica  ;  and  the  whole  is 
edged  with  Alternanthera  arnoena  and  Sedurn  acre 
elegans.  The  bed  is  one  of  the  most  neatly  finished 
and  best  coloured.  A  tropical  effect  is  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Acacia  lophantha, 
Abutilon  Thompsoni,  and  other  large-leaved  sorts,  and 
Pelargonium  cucullatum,  edged  with  P.  tomentosum. 
The  huge  hooded  leaves  of  P.  cucullatum,  grown  out  of 
doors,  are  very  peculiar,  and  the  central  Ailanthus  has 
stems  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  bearing  plumy  leaves  a  yard 
in  length.  A  bed  of  Wigandia  caraeeasana,  with  a 
groundwork  of  Petunias,  is  also  very  striking,  from  the 
fine  leaves  of  the  former. 


Other  features  of  interest  are  presented  by  massive 
edgings  or  beds  of  Funkia  subcordata,  with  light  green 
ribbed  leUves,  and  of  F.  Sieboldi,  with  larger,  heart- 
shaped,  glaucous  leaves.  The  mounds  of  Antennaria 
dioica  tomentosa  are  very  fine  this  season.  A  large  old 
plant  of  Yucca  recurva,  with  a  five-branched  head,  has 
its  branches  terminated  by  as  many  flower  stems,  and 
reaching  to  the  height  of  12  ft.,  is  now  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  object.  Nor  must  we  forget  a  grand  bank  of 
Clematis  Jackmanni,  in  different  shades  of  colour,  with 
other  allied  varieties,  now  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  and  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  base  by  Lathyrus  latifolius  and  L.  1. 
alb  us. 

Hyde  Park. 

The  Dell  is  planted  as  usual  with  various  fine-foliaged 
subjects  such  as  Musa  ensete,  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Dicksoniaantarctica,  tall  Cordylines,  and  the  Traveller’s 
Tree  (Ravenala  Madagascarensis).  Most  of  them  have 
stood  the  rough  weather  fairly  well,  with  the  exception 
of  the  latter  plant,  whose  leaves  are  rather  torn  ;  their 
two-ranked  arrangement  gives  this  tropical  subject  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  appearance.  Along  the  side  of 
the  watercourse  large  masses  of  New  Zealand  Flax 
(Phormium  tenax  variegata),  Yellow  Loosestrife,  and 
Elymus,  a  glaucous-leaved  grass,  are  very  appropriate. 
Not  far  from  the  Albert  Gate,  on  rising  ground,  are  two 
large  and  very  effective  beds.  One  is  filled  with  the 
Coral  Plant  (Erythrina  Crus-galli),  and  edged  with 
Funkia  ovata  ;  the  other,  a  circular  bed  occupied  by 
Musa  ensete,  mixed  with  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and 
edged  by  a  massive  line  of  Funkia  Sieboldi,  has  a  more 
tropical  appearance,  and  being  elevated  on  a  kind  of 
mound  is  very  effective. 

The  beds  abutting  on  Park  Lane  are  not,  as  far  as 
the  Pelargoniums  are  concerned,  so  floriferous  as  usual; 
but  the  Fuchsias,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds 
planted  separately  in  beds,  are  in  most  cases  well 
flowered,  short-jointed,  and  with  rather  small  flowers 
however.  The  variety  Mrs.  Marshall,  consisting  of 
plauts  about  18  ins.  high,  is  very  floriferous.  A  bed 
of  a  crimson-brown  and  yellow,  small-flowered  Calceo¬ 
laria,  named  Sparkler,  is  also  full  of  bloom.  Two  large 
oblong  beds  of  Carnations,  in  white,  crimson,  yellow, 
pink  and  rose  colours,  are  now  most  effective  and  worth 
seeing.  A  narrow,  oblong  bed  of  Abutilon  Thompsoni, 
mixed  with  Verbena  venosa,  and  edged  with  Poa  trivialis 
variegata  and  Lobelia  Earl  Beaconsfield  is  also  pretty. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  well  represented.  One  oblong 
bed  of  mixed  varieties  is  mixed  with  Viola  Mrs.  Turner, 
a  pale  lavender  sort  becoming  nearly  white  on  the 
lower  petals,  the  whole  being  edged  with  a  triple 
line,  consisting  of  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata, 
Lobelia  pumila  magnifica,  and  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca,  and  a  very  fine  effect  is  produced  by  the 
harmoniously  contrasted  colours.  Another  large  bed 
of  Begonias,  mixed  with  Viola  Hollyrood,  and  edged 
as  in  the  last  case,  is  equally  floriferous,  but  not  so 
pretty  to  some  tastes.  A  small  circular  bed  is  planted 
with  Charles  Baltet  Begonia,  a  dark  crimson  and  free- 
flowering  sort,  on  a  groundwork  of  Alternanthera 
and  edged  with  Coleus  refulgens,  a  black-leaved 
variety,  and  Arabis  albida  variegata.  Some  of  the 
carpet  beds  are  very  neat,  and  those  are  most  brightly 
coloured  which  stand  perfectly  clear  of  the  shade  of 
trees.  Notwithstanding  the  sunless  condition  of  the 
season,  one  bed  is  notable  for  its  neat,  dwarf  and 
cheerful  yellow  carpet  of  Spergula  pilifera  aurea,  whose 
particular  soft  hue  reminds  us  of  Stellaria  graminea 
aurea,  but  it  is  more  constant  under  different  conditions 
than  the  yellow  hue  of  that  plant,  which  generally  loses 
its  colour  as  the  summer  advances.  Two  oblong  beds 
with  rounded  ends  are  noteworthy  amongst  the  mass 
for  their  variety  and  neatness.  A  central  cross  filled 
with  Leucophyton  Brownii  is  surrounded  by  Alternan¬ 
thera  magnifica,  A.  amcena  and  A.  paronychoides  aurea 
fenced  off  with  a  line  of  Pachyphyton  roseum.  There 
are  four  small  patches  of  Antennaria  dioica  tomentosa, 
seated  in  a  groundwork  of  Herniaria  glabra,  studded  with 
dot  plants  of  Dracfena  rubra,  Sempervivum  velutinum, 
S.  canariense  and  Chamsepeuce  diacantha,  edged  with 
a  triple  line  of  Pachyphyton  bracteosum,  Alternanthera 
arnoena  and  Cotyledon  secundum  glaucum. 
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otes  from  Scotland. 


Travelling  Notes  ( continued  from  p.  807). — By 
the  6  a.  m.  train  we  left  Perth,  and  went  speedily 
onward  through  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts 
in  Scotland,  via  Stanley,  “where  the  mavis  sings  so 
cheery,  0  I”  admiring,  as  best  we  could  from  a  quick¬ 
travelling  train,  the  fine  fields  of  Turnips  and  immense 


brealths  of  Potatos,  for  which  the  district  is  so  justly 
famed.  Onward  we  go  through  Forfarshire,  where  the 
crops  of  the  same  class  were  also  excellent  in  appearance  ; 
but  the  fields  of  half-decayed  hay  told  their  own  sad 
tale.  The  continuous  rains  had  rendered  many  a  fine 
field  of  fodder  worthless.  Arriving  at  Idvies — the 
Forfar  seat  of  T.  D.  Brodie,  Esq. — at  an  early  hour, 
and  finding  the  gardener,  Mr.  McRae,  at  his  post,  we 
received  a  kindly  welcome  from  the  veteran  who  has 
long  had  charge  of  the  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds, 
and  which  have  done  him  so  much  credit. 

Two  ranges  of  glass— quite  modern  in  detail,  very 
useful,  and  to  some  extent  ornamental— have  been 
erected  in  Mr.  McRae’s  time.  In  a  long  narrow  range, 
well  suited  for  stone  fruits  generally,  I  noted  well- 
clothed  healthy  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums.  Un¬ 
heated  structures  are  expected,  of  course,  to  give  late 
supplies  of  fruit,  and  many  of  the  trees  were  bearing 
most  useful  crops.  One  would  suppose  that  the  fruit, 
when  ripe,  would  be  of  capital  quality.  Apricots— as 
generally  found  to  he  under  glass — are  not  very  manage¬ 
able,  and  our  idea  is  that  the  best  description  of  glass 
for  them  is  portable  lights,  which  could  be  removed 
when  danger  of  frost  is  past  during  spring,  and  replaced 
when  the  fruit  is  expected  to  commence  ripening.  It 
is  not  merely  a  current  of  air  which  these  fruits  require, 
but  perfect  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  We  know  the 
success  attending  Apricot  growing  when  well  managed 
in  pots  which  are  removed  to  the  open  air,  and  remain 
exposed  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  The  nature 
of  the  tree  requires  treatment  of  this  kind,  and  will 
not  stand  the  coddling  and  forcing  which  Peaches 
thrive  so  well  under.  Royal  George  Peach  was  the 
most  valued  of  the  stock  cultivated.  This  finds  favour 
throughout  Scotland,  as  it  does  with  us  ;  but  others 
are  of  equal  merit  as  being  free  bearers  of  a  hardy  nature. 
Whenever  a  handsome  and  free-bearing  fruit  is 
desired  we  would  recommend  Violet  Hative  Peach. 
The  Nectarine  of  the  same  name  is  also  first  rate. 
These  useful  houses  at  Idvies  terminate  with  Melon 
and  Cucumber  houses,  in  which  were  good  crops, 
some  of  them  favourites,  which  probably  by  crossing 
varieties  had  become  distinct  on  the  place.  Among 
our  seniors  we  often  find  many  “  pawky  ”  methods  of 
securing  good  Melons,  which  gives  immunity  from  the 
disease  so  trying  in  some  parts. 

Passing  through  a  nicely  walled  and  well-arranged 
vegetable  garden  we  entered  another  range  of  glass 
structures,  which  have  been  designed  with  consummate 
care  for  effect  and  usefulness.  A  corridor  runs  along 
the  hack  of  a  span-roofed  house  which  stands  at  right 
angles  from  it,  and  the  ground  sloping  westward  gives 
facilities  for  a  picturesque  effect  in  the  corridor,  by 
flights  of  steps  leading  to  various  levels,  and  over  the 
roof,  forming  arches,  are  creeping  plants,  or  such  as 
give  effect  by  foliage  and  flowers,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  these  were  all  at  their  best.  The  design 
of  this  range  is  similar  to  that  at  Floors  Castle,  and 
one  can  hardly  conceive  the  pleasure  and  advantages 
derived  from  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  except  by 
participating  in  them.  A  proprietor  wishing  exercise 
in  retirement  when  the  weather  (as  while  we  write)  is 
inclement,  can  have  fresh  air,  shade  and  beauty  all 
around  him  by  such  an  arrangement  as  this.  It  is 
really  surprising  how  seldom  one  meets  with  glass 
structures  that  afford  pleasant  walking  exercise  ;  here 
some  excellent  promenades  are  met  with  in  corridors 
formed  for  hardy  fruit  growing,  where  pleasure  and 
profit  are  combined. 

The  spin-roofed  houses  referred  to  are  two  vineries 
and  a  spacious  plant  house.  Grapes  for  late  supplies 
are  abundant,  the  bunches  being  of  good  size.  Muscats 
and  Hamburghs  are  the  favourites  at  Idvies  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  The  Vines  are  very  healthy  and  vigorous, 
the  terraced  form  of  ground  apparently  suiting  them. 
The  yellow  loam  with  a  dash  of  sand  in  it  is  of  the 
finest  kind  for  growing  Grapes  or  other  fruit,  and  is 
generally  used  all  over  the  district.  A  very  sensible 
arrangement  to  aid  the  supply  of  vegetables  is  worthy 
of  note.  An  oblong  piece  of  ground  is  surrounded  by 
a  well-kept  hedge,  with  wire  fencing  to  keep  out 
rabbits,  &c.  In  this  enclosure  large  breadths  of  useful 
crops  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  usual  labour  so  often 
expended  on  borders  and  ornamental  portions  in 
vegetable  gardens  is  saved.  Were  we  to  lay  out  a 
garden  as  we  wished,  we  would  substitute  glass  for  walls 
(the  latter  is  so  expensive  and  unremunerative),  and 
arrange  the  kitchen  portion  so  that  it  would  not  dis- 
figure°the  landscape,  but  be  more  serviceable,  with  less 
expense  to  maintain  it. 

Leaving  Idvies  by  a  long  well-kept  drive,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  a  handsome  lodge  fit  for  comfortable 
habitation  (the  majority  are  not,  and  lacking  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  well),  we  left  this  very  beautiful  seat,  and 
proceeded  westward  to  Glamis  Castle,  so  long  associated 
with  the  name  of  our  late  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  Johnstone. — 
Caledonian. 

(  To  be  continued . ) 
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National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
(Northern  Section). 

This  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester  ;  but 
although  postponed  for  a  week,  owing  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  lateness  of  the  season,  the  day  which  suited  the 
southern  and  more  favoured  of  the  midland  growers, 
was  still  too  early  for  the  northern  cultivators, 
many  of  whom  had  no  flowers  open,  while  such 
enthusiasts  as  Mr.  Simonite,  of  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  S. 
Barlow,  of  Stakehill,  could  not  make  up  stands  of  a 
dozen,  either  of  Carnations  or  Picotees — consequently 
it  was  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  northern  florists 
were  not  present  in  person.  Still,  the  exhibition  was  a 
decided  success,  the  day  being  fine,  and  over  7,000 
persons  visited  the  show  during  the  afternoon.  Mr.  T. 
Lord,  of  Todmorden,  as  usual  here,  was  first  in  the 
leading  classes  ;  but  his  blooms  were  hardly  up  to  their 
usual  high  standard  of  excellence.  Mr.  Frank  Law,  of 
(Rochdale,  was  a  good  second  in  both  classes.  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  florist,  who  has  only  been  growing  these  flowers 
for  three  seasons,  came  out  very  strong,  winning  both 
first  prizes  in  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  classes  for 
twelve,  nine  dissimilar,  and  showing  the  premier  flowers 
in  both  sections. 

Mr.  Dodwell  sent  from  Oxford  a  choice  collection  of 
his  new  yellow  grounds,  which  were  much  admired  by  the 
visitors.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  of  Manchester, 
contributed  a  choice  collection  of  Roses  and  herbaceous 
plants,  very  tastily  arranged,  with  a  long  row  of 
Gladioli  of  all  colours  at  the  back.  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Limited,  of  Chester,  sent  a  large  collection  of  hardy 
Carnations,  with  a  grand  lot  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
Gladioli,  artistically  grouped.  Most  of  the  visitors 
seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  flowers,  the  tables 
being  crowded  during  the  afternoon,  and  especially 
between  the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and  7  p.m.,  when  the 
show  closed.  The  attractions  of  the  exhibition 
were  also  much  enhanced  by  the  excellent  playing 
of  the  Newcastle  Exhibition  Band,  and  a  concert 
given  in  the  evening  in  the  Concert  Hall.  The 
garden  at  Old  Trafford  is  now,  perhaps,  unrivalled 
in  Europe  for  its  fine  suite  of  rooms  suitable,  for  exhi¬ 
bitions — music,  refreshments,  its  ample  accommodation 
for  all  needful  purposes,  and  its  abundance  of 
space  for  promenading,  either  under  cover  or  in  the 
open  air,  so  that  a  visit  is  at  all  times  pleasant  and 
profitable.  The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  of  the 
awards  as  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  permit  us  to 
give  : — 

Twelve  Carnations,  dissimilar : — First,  Mr. 
Thos.  Lord  with  Master  Fred,  Edward  Adams,  J. 
Harrison,  R.  Lord,  Admiral  Curzon,  J.  Douglas,  AY. 
Bacon,  Sybil,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Clipper, 
and  Dr.  Foster.  Second,  Mr.  Frank  Law  ;  third,  Mr. 
G.  Geggie,  Bury. 

Twelve  Carnations,  nine  at  least  dissimilar :  — 
First,  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  with 
Matador,  Master  Fred,  Thalia,  Fred,  Harrison  Weir, 
G.  Melville,  Sarah  Payne,  Florence  Nightingale, 
George,  and  Sportsman.  Second,  Mr.  B.  Simonite, 
Sheffield  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Bleachley,  Whitefield  ;  fourth, 
(Mr.  J.  Whitham,  Hebden  Bridge. 

Six  Carnations  : — First,  Mr.  J.  Lancashire,  Prest- 
wich  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Bacon,  Derby  :  third,  Mr.  G. 
Thornley,  Middleton  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Whittaker, 
Royton  ;  fifth,  Mr.  S.  Lord,  Rochdale. 

Twelve  Selfs  or  Fancies.— First,  Mr.  T.  Lord  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Geggie. 

Single  Blooms,  Carnations.  — Scarlet  bizarres  : 
first  and  fourth,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  with  Robert  Houlgrave; 
second  and  fifth,  Mr.  Lord  with  R.  Lord  and  Fred  ; 
third,  Mr.  Geggie  with  Edward  Adams.  Crimson 
bizarres  :  first  and  fourth,  Mr.  Bleachley  with  Master 
Fred  and  J.  D.  Hextall  ;  second  and  third,  Mr.  Lord 
with  Master  Fred  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Law  with  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Piuk  and  purple  bizarres  :  first,  second  and  fifth,  Mr. 
Lord  with  J.  Harrison  ;  third,  Mr.  Geggie  with  Beauty; 
fourth,  Mr.  Lancashire  with  Harrison  Weir.  Scarlet 
flake :  first,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  with  Sportsman  ;  all 
the  other  awards  going  to  Mr.  Lord  with  Ivanhoe, 
Bayley  Junior,  Ivanhoe,  and  Mrs.  Mellor.  Rose 
flakes :  first,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  with  Thalia  ;  second, 
third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Lord  with  Sybil ;  fifth,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite  with  Crista-Galli.  Purple  flakes  :  first,  Mr! 
Lancashire  with  Dr.  Foster  ;  the  other  prizes  going  to 
Mr.  Lord  for  J.  Douglas,  Squire  Trow,  and  Earl  of 
Stamford. 


Premier  Carnation. — Mr.  R.  Sydenham  with 
Sportsman,  a  very  large  and  cleanly  marked  bloom. 

Twelve  Picotees,  dissimilar  First,  Mr.  Thos. 
Lord  with  Zerlina,  William  Summers,  Mrs.  Geggie, 
Brunette,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Daisy,  Thomas  William,  Mrs. 
Horner,  Muriel,  Favourite,  Mrs.  Flowdy,  and  Mrs. 
Dodwell.  Second,  Mr.  F.  Law  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Geggie. 

Twelve  Picotees,  nine  at  least  dissimilar First, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  with  Favourite,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Bower,  Constance  Heron,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Ethel,  Dr. 
Epps,  Daisy,  Edith  D’Ombrain,  and  Muriel.  Second, 
Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Lancashire  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  W.  Taylor. 

Six  Picotees  : — First,  Mr.  Bacon  ;  second,  Mr. 
B.  Simonite  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Lancashire  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  Middleton. 

Picotees,  single  blooms. — Heavy-edged  red  :  first 
four  prizes,  Mr.  Lord  for  Brunette,  a  seedling.  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  and  a  seedling  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Bleachley 
with  J.  Smith.  Light  red-edged  :  first,  Mr.  F.  Law 
with  wild  Douglas  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharpe  with 
Thos.  William  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham 
with  Thos.  William  and  Laura  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Sharpe  with 
Thos.  William.  Heavy  purple-edged  :  first,  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham  with  Muriel  ;  second,  third  and  fourth, 
Mr.  Lord  with  Zerlina  and  Amy  Robsart  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Whitham  with  .  Becky  Sharp.  Light  purple-edged  : 
first,  Mr.  Bleachley  with  Ann  Lord  ;  second,  Mr. 
Edwards  ;  third,  Mr.  Lancashire  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W. 
Bacon  with  Clara  Penson  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Whitham  with 
Ann  Lord.  Heavy  rose-edged  :  first,  Mr.  F.  Law 
with  Mrs.  Lord;  second,  Mr.  Lord  with  Esther  Minnie  ; 
third,  Mr.  Law  with  Ann  Lord  ;  fourth  and  fifth,  Mr. 
Lord  with  Mrs.  Sharp.  Light  rose-edged  :  first,  Mr. 
Geggie  with  Mrs.  Geggie  ;  second,  Mr.  Law  with  Miss 
Wood;  third,  Mr.  Lord  with  Favourite  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Geggie  with  Mrs.  Geggie  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Lord  with 
Favourite. 

Premier  Picotee. — Mr.  R.  Sydenham  with  a  very 
fine  flower  of  Muriel. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Tom  Lord  for 
his  pink  and  purple  bizarre  J.  Harrison,  a  finely 
marked  flower  of  great  promise,  and  much  in  the  way 
of  Douglas’s  Due  d’Aumale  ;  and  to  Mr.  Geggie  for 
Mrs.  Geggie,  a  light  scarlet-edged  Picotee,  very  similar 
in  character  to  Favourite,  but  with  a  lighter  edge  and 
rather  smaller  petals. 

Dahlias. 

So  much  rain  has  fallen  that  Dahlias,  like  Peas,  have 
grown  beyond  their  usual  heights,  and  put  forth 
vigorous  growth.  The  resources  of  the  cultivator  will 
be  largely  drawn  upon  in  order  to  have  blooms  worthy 
of  being  placed  upon  the  exhibition  table.  Thinning 
out  and  disbudding  are  necessary,  but  as  the  varieties 
vary  so  in  character,  the  work  has  to  be  done  with 
discrimination  and  some  knowledge  of  the  varieties 
operated  upon.  Any  amateur  who  may  be  growing 
new  varieties  for  the  first  time,  and  in  doubt  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  particular  ones,  should 
consult  a  neighbouring  grower,  or  ask  questions  through 
the  medium  of  his  gardening  paper.  Good  judgment 
is  particularly  required  in  the  thinning  out  of  small 
side  shoots.  Such  varieties 'as  produce  small  flowers 
need  to  be  thinned  out  much  more  than  those  which 
produce  large  ones.  Need  I  dilate  upon  the  importance 
of  keeping  at  bay  all  insects  which  attack  and  disfigure 
the  blooms  ?  Now  that  some  warm  sunny  weather 
appears  to  be  visiting  us  after  such  a  long  delay, 
earwigs  will  get  busy,  and  they  are  deadly  enemies  that 
need  keeping  in  close  check. — if.  D. 

Showy  Bordsr  Hollyhocks. 

The  best  improvements,  both  of  recent  and  earlier 
times,  are  undoubtedly  what  cultivators  should  strive 
to  obtain  if  their  object  is  a  collection  that  will  bear 
the  closest  inspection  as  to  merit  ;  but  for  mere  border 
decoration,  a  fine  effect  is  undoubtedly  produced  by 
vigorous-growing  specimens  with  large  and  richly 
coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  High  Elms,  Kent,  raises  his 
plants  from  seeds,  and  at  the  present  time  has  them 
6  ft.  to  9  ft.  in  height,  with  from  four  to  twelve  stems 
to  each.  So  strong  are  they  that  but  little  in  the  way 
of  staking  is  required,  although  grown  in  the  middle 
and  most  exposed  part  of  the  garden.  After  all  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  should  always  be  grown 
in  this  way,  instead  of  being  planted  against  walls  and 
in  situations  so  sheltered  that  they  can  get  but  little 
circulation  of  air  amongst  their  leaves  to  keep  them 
robust.  When  sown  early,  they  flower  the  first  season 
from  seed  with  a  single  stem  only.  The  plants  above- 
mentioned  are  only  two  years  old,  and  are  not  only 
conspicuous  above  the  other  occupants  of  the  garden, 


but  are  useful  for  cut-flower  purposes.  The  blooms  are 
double,  but  not  very  dense,  with  a  very  broad  guard, 
all  of  a  deep  crimson-red,  and  when  stems  are  cut  and 
placed  in  water  in  a  dwelling  room,  the  buds  continue 
to  expand  in  the  same  manner  as  Gladioli  do. — F. 

Border  Carnations,  Split-pod  Varieties. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  with  me  is  charming  in  colour, 
but  nearly  every  bloom  has  a  burst  pod.  I  am  growing 
mine  where  the  situation  is  high  and  dry,  and  I  am 
badly  off  for  water.  Will  this  cause  the  pods  to  burst, 
or  is  it  characteristic  of  this  variety  ?  What  a  gem 
Euphrosyne  is,  rich  carmine-self,  with  a  strong  Clove 
perfume  !  If  the  beauty  of  our  border  varieties  were 
more  generally  known,  and  how  easy  they  are  to  grow, 
no  garden  would  be  without  them. —  TV.  B.  S. 

Zonal  Pelargonium,  Nelly  Thomas. 

This  would  not  be  considered  a  florist’s  model  of  a 
good  zonal  variety,  belonging  rather  to  the  hybrid 
class  ;  but  if  well  grown  in  a  good  airy  house,  and 
pinched  back  to  the  foot  of  the  flower  stalks,  it  gives 
prodigious  trusses  of  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  exceptional 
pips  of  which  actually  measure  ins.  across.  It  has  a 
strong,  robust,  yet  dwarf  habit  of  growth. — B.  L. 

The  late  Osford  Show. 

In  our  report  of  this  exhibition,  at  p.  808,  we  in¬ 
advertently  named  Mr.  Rowan  as  the  winner  of  the 
third  prize  for  six  Picotees.  It  was  Mr.  John  Payne,  of 
Oxford,  who  should  have  been  credited  with  the  award. 
We  were  also  in  error  in  attributing  the  origin  of  the 
rose  flake,  Lovely  Mary,  to  Mr.  Hewitt  instead  of  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  of  Temple  Cowley. 

- ->$*« - 

PLUMS  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  collection  of  Plum  trees  was  pretty  extensive  at 
one  time  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick,  but  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago  a 
great  number  of  them  were  uprooted  to  make  room  for 
flower  gardening.  This  was  not  much  a  matter  for 
regret,  seeing  that  Plums,  of  all  fruits,  have  for  a  long 
time  been  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  in 
the  gardens.  Strange'  to  say,  and  what  is  quite  phe¬ 
nomenal,  the  crop  is  this  year  not  only  satisfactory,  but 
in  some  cases  heavy,  necessitating  the  staking  up  of 
the  branches  of  some  trees  for  support.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  so  in  the  case  of  some  trees  of  Denyer’s  Victoria 
and  Sharp’s  Emperor,  both  of  which  are  synonymous 
with  Victoria.  Speaking  generally,  the  trees  on  the 
south  side  of  the  square  of  ground  devoted  to  them  are 
the  more  abundantly  and  equally  fruited,  while  on  the 
north  side  of  the  square  the  trees  have  set  best  on 
their  western  aspect.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  trees  on  the  northern  and  eastern  aspects  being 
subject  to  cold  and  trying  winds  in  spring  from  that 
quarter. 

Ripening  in  July  and  August. 

The  season  being  a  late  one,  few  of  the  varieties  were 
ripe  when  we  visited  them  the  other  week ;  but 
Chiswick  is  no  exception  in  that  respect.  The  earliest 
were  St.  Etienne,  a  small,  oval,  yellow  fruit,  with  the 
flesh  separating  from  the  stone,  usually  ripening  in 
July;  and  Early  Prolific,  a  purple  sort  for  cooking. 
Then  come  the  Peach  Plum  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  are  large,  round,  bright  purple  or  reddish 
purple  fruits  ripening  in  August,  but  somewhat  inclined 
to  rot  in  wet  seasons  like  the  past.  The  Peach  is, 
however,  a  dessert  Plum,  while  the  other  is  most 
suitable  for  cooking,  as  is  Early  Orleans,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  ripening.  So  heavy  is  the  crop  on  this  tree 
that  some  of  the  branches  have  snapped  with  the  load. 
Mann’s  Brandy  Gage  is  an  oval  green-fruited  variety  of 
medium  size,  ripening  during  this  month  and  useful 
for  dessert.  The  same  might  be  said  of  De  Montfort, 
a  dark  purple  and  delicious  kind.  When  mature, 
Morocco  is  dark  purple,  almost  black,  with  a  greenish 
yellow  flesh,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone.  Nectarine 
is  a  large  purple  Plum,  with  an  azure  bloom  and  useful 
for  culinary  purposes.  A  melting  juicy  Plum  is  Imperial 
Ottoman,  roundish  in  shape  and  below  the  medium 
size,  with  a  dull  yellow  skin  when  mature.  It  is 
useful  for  dessert.  A  good  crop  is  also  borne  by 
Fotheringham,  an  obovate  orpear-shaped  fruit  of  a  bright 
red,  tinted  purple  on  the  sunny  side  when  mature,  and 
useful  for  the  table.  Small  oval  fruits  are  produced  in 
clusters  by  Mirabelle  Petite,  which  are  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour  when  ripe,  and  valuable  for  preserving.  A 
heavy  crop  is  borne  by  Royal  Bullace,  a  small  round 
fruit,  a  variety  of  Prunus  institia.  Monsieur  Hatif,  a 
medium-sized  fruit,  is  also  a  heavy  crop,  bearing  down 
the  branches. 

Ripening  in  September. 

When  mature,  Woolston  Black  Gage  is  dark  purple, 
almost  black,  and  dotted.  The  fruit  is  small  or 
medium-sized,  and  bears  a  fair  crop.  Two  trees  of 
Lawson's  Golden  Gage  are  very  heavily  cropped,  and 
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have  fruits  of  a  fine  deep  yellow,  suffused  with  red  on 
the  exposed  side,  and  oval  in  shape.  Reine  Claude 
d’Oullin 3  is  heavily  cropped  considering  the  large  size 
of  the  fruit ;  and  an  enormous  crop  is  borne  by  Large 
Black  Imperial,  bearing  down  the  branches  ;  it  is  now 
tinted  with  red,  and  ripening.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  Standard  of  England,  which  is  pyriform  or 
obovate,  and  pale  red,  dotted  with  yellow  when  mature. 
Three  trees  of  Angelina  Burdett  are  heavily  cropped 
with  medium-sized  oval  fruits,  of  a  dark  purple  when 
mature,  and  useful  for  dessert  purposes.  An  oval  pale 
yellow  fruit  is  White  Damson  and  the  tree  is  heavily 
laden  on  the  upper  branches.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
generally  a  good  cropper.  A  moderate  crop  is  also 
borne  by  Diapre  Rouge,  a  sort  which  bears  a  number 
of  synonyms.  The  fruit  is  large,  pale  red  when  mature, 
and  dotted,  obovate  in  shape,  and  classed  as  a  dessert 
Plum.  Fairly  well  cropped  is  Washington,  a  large 
roundish  or  oval  Plum,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  when 
mature,  but  like  the  Peach  Plum  and  Prince  of  Wales 
is  liable  to  rot  in  a  wet 
season.  A  .tree  of  Prune 
Damascene  is  well  laden 
with  small  pyriform  fruits  ; 
and  a  similarly  shaped  variety 
named  Fellenberg  also  bears 
a  fair  crop.  When  ripe, 
the  fruits  of  Winesour  are 
dark  purple,  dotted  with 
a  darker  colour ;  they  are 
oval  or  pyriform,  small  and 
suitable  for  preserving.  Fair 
crops  are  borne  by  Monsieur 
Tardif  and  Roy  ale  de  Bran- 
nau,  and  a  moderately  heavy 
one  by  Poupart’s  Plum,  a 
roundish  oval  sort  of  medium 
size.  The  most  suitable 
place  for  St.  Martin’s 
Quetsche  is  a  wall,  as  the 
fruits  do  not  ripen  till 
October,  when,  if  they  have 
been  properly  finished,  they 
become  of  a  pale  yellow, 
with  a  white  bloom.  They 
are  ovate  or  shortly  oblong, 
and  are  so  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced  as  to  bear  down  the 
branches  with  their  weight. 

It  may  be  stated  that  all 
the  trees  above  mentioned 
are  grown  as  standards  in 
the  open  ground,  forming  a 
collection  containing  the 
bulk  of  the  older  and  best 
recognised  kinds.  Few,  if 
any,  of  the  trees  are  entirely 
without  fruit — a  remarkable 
fact,  seeing  how  unpro¬ 
ductive  they  have  been  for 
many  years  past.  Why 
this  should  be  the  case  is 
difficult  to  account  for,  unless 
it  be  that  the  rich,  deep  and 
rather  clayey  soil  is  too  heavy 
for  Plums  to  ripen  their 
wood  properly  in  autumn. 

The  branches  are  more  or 
less  thinned  out  annually, 
but  the  trees  have  grown 
until  they  are  rather  close, 
and  certainly  far  more  so 
than  in  market  gardens 
generally,  though  no  under  crop  is  grown  between 
them.  It  is  well,  however,  to  retain  the  trees  as  a 
collection,  for  a  re-action  more  in  favour  of  Plums 
might  set  in,  when  they  would  undoubtedly  prove 
valuable. 

- - 

BLACK  SPOT  OF  TOMATOS. 

The  longer  we  cultivate  and  the  more  we  grow  of 
Tomatos  the  greater  is  the  number  of  enemies  against 
which  they  have  to  contend.  Whether  these  diseases 
are  recent  introductions,  or  merely  old  ones  that  existed 
in  the  British  Islands  previous  to  the  importation  of 
the  Tomato,  may  be  subject  to  dispute,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  diseases  that  affect  other  plants,  and  whose 
existence  previous  to  the  notice  of  their  outbreak  on 
cultivated  plants  is  precarious,  mysterious  or  altogether 
unknown. 

Many  observers  or  cultivators  describe  the  Black 
Spot  (Cladosporium  lycopersici)  as  the  new  disease 


of  Tomatos.  It  was  described  in  this  country  as  long 
ago  as  1881.  In  1887 — that  is,  last  year — many 
observed  and  described  its  appearance  and  ravages  on 
plants  grown  both  out  of  doors  and  under  glass,  so  that 
it  must  have  been  disseminating  itself  widely  in  the 
same  mysterious  and  silent  way  as  many  other 
destroyers  of  cultivated  plants,  which  makes  such  small 
enemies  the  scourge  of  the  cultivator  because  so  difficult 
to  cope  with,  much  more  to  exterminate.  Again  has 
it  made  its  appearance  in  some  collections,  and  growers 
will  do  well  to  destroy  all  affected  fruits  as  soon  as  the 
pest  makes  its  appearance.  When  once  attacked  there 
seems  as  yet  no  cure  nor  remedy,  and  to  prevent  the 
disease  from  spreading  seems  to  be  the  only  method  of 
procedure  open  to  the  cultivator  at  present. 

The  first  observable  indications  of  the  disease  is  a 
flattening  of  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  or  a  shrinking  of  the 
tissues  immediately  under  the  epidermis,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  a  bruise,  and  for  some  time  the  evil 
was  attributed  to  this  cause.  As  the  disease  works  its 
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way  in  the  interior  of  the  fruit,  the  surface  continues 
to  shrink,  to  widen  the  area  of  the  affected  part,  and 
to  become  more  and  more  discoloured,  till  it  finally 
becomes  black  externally  and  internally  to  some  depth. 
The  fungus  is  believed  to  gain  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  fruit  by  first  attacking  the  decaying  remains  of 
the  style,  while  the  fruit  is  still  in  a  small  state,  and 
afterwards  attacking  the  living  and  uninjured  parts, 
thus  living  as  a  true  parasite,  although  not  originally 
of  this  nature. 

As  a  rule  it  confines  itself  to  one  spot,  but  cases 
occur  in  which  two  patches  break  out  simultaneously 
at  some  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  but  may 
be  connected  b}'  a  narrow  dark  stripe.  Other  decayed 
and  shrunk  patches  appear  on  different  parts  of  the 
fruit  at  a  distance  from  the  main  ones,  and  may  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  to  be  the  same  thing,  like  the  numerous 
patches  that  appear  on  Tomatos  affected  with  a 
congener  of  the  fungus  under  notice  —  namely, 
Cladosporum  fulvum. 


C.  lycopersici  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  fruit,  as 
the  foliage  in  most  or  all  cases  remains  fresh  and 
healthy  to  the  last.  Very  little  of  the  disease  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  exterior  of  the  fruit,  and  not  much  either 
in  the  interior  discoloured  or  blackened  parts.  In  parts 
more  recently  attacked,  however,  the  microscope  reveals 
the  branching  and  interlacing  hyphse  of  the  mycelium 
in  full  possession  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit,  which  it 
destroys  by  appropriating  the  substance  of  the  host  to 
its  own  uses.  Its  hypodermal  nature  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  fungi  of  this  nature  can  live  un¬ 
harmed,  when  external  parasites  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  some  remedy  or  substance  which  is 
poison  to  them. — Lycopersicum. 
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THE  BALSAM. 

Less  excitement  is  caused  now  by  this  old-fashioned 
garden  subject  at  local  and  other  shows  than  was  the 
case  some  years  ago,  when  great  emulation  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  gardeners  as  to 
who  should  win  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  grown 
specimens.  Seeing  that  soft- 
wooded  stuff  is  so  much  in 
favour  at  present  it  is  rather 
singular  that  the  Balsam 
should  not  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  taken  in  hand.  It 
may  now  be  had  from  seeds 
in  some  two  or  three  dozen 
different  coloured  varieties, 
readily  arranged  under  a 
few  characteristic  types, 
such  as  Camellia-flowered, 
Rose-flowered  and  tricolor 
Balsams,  all  of  which  are 
double.  Single  varieties  are 
not  to  be  despised  when 
well  grown  ;  but  the  doubles 
are  certainly  the  most  hand¬ 
some,  and  when  well  grown 
are  even  imposing.  They 
resemble  Camellias,  Roses, 
or  even  flaked  Carnations, 
as  the  upper  bloom  in  the 
illustration  shows,  and  is  a 
wonderful  counterfeit  of  the 
latter  popular  flower.  They 
are  either  self-coloured,  or 
variously  spotted,  mottled 
or  flaked,  and  to  get  the 
best  results,  seeds  from  the 
very  best  specimens  of  each 
colour  should  be  collected 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
good  strain,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  large  quantity 
of  seed. 

The  time  at  which  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  would 
vary  according  to  require¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  second  or 
third  week  in  March  will 
allow  ample  time  to  obtain 
large  specimens.  Sow  in 
well-drained  pans  of  light, 
rich,  sandy  soil,  keep  the 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  during  all  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  pot  off 
as  the  seedlings  commence 
to  throw  up  their  first  rough 
leaf.  Never  allow  them  to  become  pot-bound,  but  put 
them  in  a  larger  size  as  the  roots  become  numerous  at 
the  sides  of  the  ball.  At  the  first  potting,  sink  the 
seedlings  up  to  the  cotyledons  to  prevent  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  showing  naked  leggy  stems.  The 
object  should  be  to  encourage  the  development  of 
branches  from  the  very  base  ;  and  further  encourage¬ 
ment  will  be  given  to  this  by  tying  down  the 
branches  as  growth  proceeds,  and  by  picking  off  the 
blooms  (disbudding  them  as  it  is  called)  that  first 
appear  on  the  main  stem.  Perfect  drainage  and  a 
light  rich  soil  are  imperative  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  water  required  when  making  rapid  growth, 
while  good  ventilation  and  a  position  near  the  glass  are 
as  necessary  to  maintain  a  sturdy  habit.  Eight  or  ten 
inch  pots  are  good  sizes  for  the  ultimate  shift,  and 
very  large  specimens  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in 
them,  provided  they  are  assisted  with  liquid  or  other 
manure  after  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots.  The 
illustration  given  above  represents  the  strain  grown  by 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 


Pruning  Shrubs. 

After  the  season’s  growth  has  been  made  it  will  he 
necessary  to  go  over  the  shrubbery  and  prune  or  thin 
out,  as  the  ease  may  be,  such  things  that  have  become 
overcrowded  to  their  own  detriment — overstepped  their 
allotted  bounds  or  have  become  too  large  or  tall.  In 
some  gardens  there  are  banks  of  Laurels  that  it  is 
desired  to  keep  low  and  bushy.  The  old  custom  of 
doing  it  with  the  garden  shears  is  altogether  deprecable, 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  on  any  account,  as  it 
gives  the  bushes  a  formal,  stiff  and  lumpy  appearance. 
A  good  pruning  knife  is  all  that  is  required,  unless  the 
plants  have  been  neglected  till  they  have  formed  tall, 
stout  stems.  The  saw  would  then  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  operation  nicely  without  splitting  the 
wood.  The  object  of  pruning  in  this  case  would  be  to 
get  a  low  covering  of  evergreen  bushes.  In  using  the 
knife,  cut  the  taller  shoots  right  back  to  the  base, 
which  will  cause  them  to  send  up,  perhaps,  a  number 
of  shoots  next  year.  The  shorter  ones  are  left  full 
length,  and  they  furnish  the  desired  effect  of  a  mass  of 
green  foliage  without  the  formal  and  stumpy  appearance 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  shears. 

In  the  shrubbery  proper  the  object  should  be  to 
prune  back  those  overhanging  paths  and  footways,  and 
also  those  overlapping  their  neighbours  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage.  In  well-regulated  shrubberies  every  plant 
should  be  tolerably  clear  of  its  neighbour,  so  as  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  characteristic  and 
natural  habit  of  each. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

As  the  earlier-flowering  ones  finish  blooming  and  ripen 
off  their  stems,  it  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
a  tidy  appearance  to  cut  down  and  remove  them.  In 
doing  so  be  particularly  careful  not  to  remove  the  mass 
or  tuft  of  young  leaves  which  most  herbaceous  plants 
develop  during  the  latter  part  of  summer.  The  more 
green  foliage  that  can  be  left  upon  them  the  better, 
both  for  appearance  sake  and  for  the  plants  themselves. 
Stake  all  such  things  as  Phloxes,  perennial  Asters, 
Golden  Rods,  and  such  others  as  still  require  it. 
Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  it  is  to  be  presumed  have 
already  received  that  attention,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  they  should  be  gone  over  regularly  at  intervals, 
pruning  away  such  shoots  as  would  render  the  plants 
top-heavy,  or  otherwise  prevent  them  from  running  up 
freely  and  developing  their  flower  heads  to  most 
advantage.  After  this  pruning  and  tying  operation 
has  been  completed,  remove  the  prunings,  and  hoe 
and  rake  the  border,  making  all  neat  and  trim. 
Pentstemons  in  late  districts  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  matter  of  staking  if  they  are  at  all  exposed. 

Seed  Collecting. 

There  are  many  of  the  choicer  things  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  save  seed,  and  no  opportunity  must  be  lost 
in  doing  so  whenever  they  are  ripe.  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Pansies,  and  Yiolas,  which  have  been  crossed  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  new  varieties,  should  be  carefully 
labelled  by  the  prudent  amateur,  so  that  the  results 
may  be  accurately  measured  for  his  guidance  on  future 
occasions.  Such  as  are  ripe  should  be  gathered  imme¬ 
diately,  and  the  Pansies  may  be  sown  at  once  in  a  box, 
wintered  in  a  frame,  and  planted  out  in  spring.  Pinks 
and  Carnations  should  be  kept  in  the  seed-room  until 
that  time.  Primula  seed  should,  as  a  rule,  be  sown 
when  gathered,  although  there  are  many  kinds  that 
keep  well  enough.  Primula  japonica  and  its  beautiful 
varieties,  including  P.  j.  alba',  should  be  sown  imme¬ 
diately  in  a  box  or  pan,  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame, 
never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry.  The  seeds  of 
this  beautiful  Primula  germinate  badly,  or  not  at  all, 
if  allowed  to  become  dry  before  sowing.  A  good  plan 
would  be  to  sow  them  in  a  cold  frame,  or  even  in  the 
open  border  in  a  naturally  moist  but  not  wet  place. 
They  will  germinate  freely  in  spring.  Where  it  is 
intended  to  save  Hollyhock  seed,  either  of  single  or 
double  varieties,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  it  from 
healthy  plants — that  is,  those  entirely  free  from  the 
Hollyhock  disease,  which  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  this  year.  In  the  ease  of  double  varieties,  the 
mass  of  petals  being  joined  together,  do  not  readily 
fall  away,  especially  in  wet  weather,  and  should  be 
assisted  in  this  respect.  In  doing  so,  maggoty  fruits 
may  be  detected  and  destroyed.  Other  things  calling 
for  attention  are  Lychnis  of  various  kinds,  Sweet 
Williams,  Canterbury  Bells  and  other  Campanulas, 
and  many  choice  Alpine  or  border  plants  of  which  the 


amateur  may  be  possessed.  Poppies — including  the 
Iceland  Poppy  (Papaver  nudicaule)  and  its  numerous 
beautiful  varieties — require  collecting  from  time  to 
time. 

Propagating  Aucubas,  Euontmus  and  Laurels. 

Cuttings  of  these  may  now  be  put  into  a  north  border 
or  other  cool  place,  where  sunshine  will  have  little 
access  to  them  while  they  form  roots.  In  the  case  of 
Aucub.is  and  Laurels,  cuttings  of  this  season’s  wood 
taken  off  with  a  heel  should  be  employed.  They  need 
not  be  of  any  particular  length,  although  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  not  exceed  1  ft.  in  length, 
as  the  more  there  is  of  them  above  ground  the  more 
liable  are  they  to  be  dried  up,  especially  by  cold  cutting 
winds  in  winter,  should  they  live  till  then.  A  portion 
of  the  stem,  however,  usually  dies,  but  the  remainder 
pushes  out  shoots  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
near  it,  the  following  spring,  provided  they  have  rooted. 
Remove  the  lower  leaves  for  a  distance  of  5  ins.  or  6 
ins.,  so  that  they  may  be  firmly  inserted  in  the  soil. 
While  the  work  of  inserting  them  is  going  on,  the 
ground  may  be  dug  up  to  them,  treading  firm,  and 
cutting  out  a  straight-sided  trench  for  the  next  row, 
using  a  line  so  that  the  trenches  may  be  straight.  The 
trenches  should  be  1  ft.  apart,  and  the  cuttings  may 
only  be  a  few  inches,  as  they  may  be  transplanted  after 
the  first  summer’s  growth.  Cuttings  of  Euonymus  are 
much  shorter,  and  the  choicer  kinds  may  be  thickly 
inserted  in  pots  or  pans,  and  stood  under  hand-glasses 
or  frames.  They  root  readily,  and  may  then  be  planted 
out  in  soring. 
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Ferns  from.  Spores. 

If  a  Fern,  which  has  never  been  known  to  produce 
itself  true  from  spores,  which  by  many  is  considered 
barren,  and  as  Mr.  Baker  at  Ivew  says  in  the  case 
of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  he  does  not  consider  it  a 
distinct  species,  should,  as  with  me  in  the  case  of 
A.  Farleyense,  afterwards  produce  itself  true  from 
spores,  does  this  constitute  it  and  make  it  a  distinct 
species,  or  may  it  only  be  considered  a  freak  of  nature 
not  likely  to  occur  again  ? — Nimrod.  [Although  a 
Fern  that  has  sported  naturally  (and  this  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  we  should  arrive  at  concerning  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  seeing  that  it  was  introduced  in  its  present 
state  from  the  Barbadoes  Islands)  is  usually  barren, 
there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  always 
remain  so,  whether  in  a  wild  state  or  under  cultivation. 
We  have  several  times  seen  fructification  partly  de¬ 
veloped  on  A.  Farleyense,  even  to  the  production  of 
spoTe  cases  ;  but  the  said  fructification  has  always  been 
so  far  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  no  spores  were  developed 
in  the  capsules.  Under  favourable  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  fructification 
may  not  be  perfected.  Even  should  this  be  the  case, 
and  seedlings  true  to  the  parent  plant  are  raised  from 
the  spores,  we  could  not  say  that  this  act  raised  the 
plant  doing  so  to  the  rank  of  a  species.  Man}’’  years 
ago,  the  late  Mr.  T.  Moore,  of  Chelsea,  said  that 
numbers  of  the  varieties  and  some  of  the  curious  sports 
among  British  Ferns  could  be  perpetuated  true  from 
spores,  yet  he  did  not  consider  them  entitled  to  specific 
rank.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  connoisseur  or  culti¬ 
vator  could  guarantee  that  all  the  seedlings  would  come 
true  to  their  parent,  but  that  rogues  were  frequently 
produced.  At  the  present  day,  cultivators  who  grow 
largely  for  market  depend  upon  spores  as  a  rapid  and 
ready  means  of  reproducing  their  stock.  Species,  of 
course,  are  most  extensively  grown  :  but  many  well- 
marked  varieties  are  regularly  raised  in  this  way,  and 
some  are  more  constant  than  others,  just  as  we  find 
amongst  flowering  plants.  Some  varieties  can  be 
raised  true  to  the  parent  with  an  almost  absolute 
certainty,  while  others  are  much  less  certain,  and  some 
kinds  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  all  to  come  true  ; 
yet  in  none  of  these  eases  would  any  of  the  varieties  be 
reckoned  as  species. — Ed.] 


Bouvardia  Rumboldtii  corymbiflora. 
Many  growers  get  captivated  with  this  fine  plant,  but 
subjecting  it  to  tin  same  kind  of  treatment  as  they 
give  other  species  and  their  garden  varieties,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bloom  in  a  great  many  cases  is  meagre  or 
none  at  all.  Young  plants  well  furnished  with  shoots 
early  in  the  season  should  be  grown  on  without  stopping, 
or  old  plants  that  have  been  cut  back,  re-started, 
re-potted,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  way  will  flower 


in  the  autumn,  according  to  the  season  they  have 
made  their  growth  and  matured  their  wood.  The 
flowers  are  amongst  the  finest  of  those  in  cultivation — 
large,  white,  and  produced  in  trusses  at  the  ends  of  the 
primary  shoots,  which  explains  the  reason  why  thev 
should  not  be  subjected  to  stopping  in  the  same  way 
as  Bouvardias  generally.  A  further  recommendation 
that  this  plant  offers  is  the  delicious  odour  of  the 
flowers,  and  which  may  be  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Gardenia  in  no  small  measure.  Both  plants,  it  may 
be  remarked,  belong  to  the  same  family.  This  Bou¬ 
vardia  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in  a  cool  house 
at  High  Elms,  Orpington,  Kent. 

Tomatos,  Diseased. 

Indications  are  showing  themselves  that  the  out-door 
crop  of  Tomatos  is  this  season  in  great  danger  from  the 
Potato  disease.  A  correspondent  in  Worcestershire 
has  just  forwarded  some  branches  of  Tomato  plants 
badly  affected,  with  the  request  that  I  would  name 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  evidently  does  not 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  Tomato  is  very  liable  to  be 
affected  with  the  Peronospora  infestans  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Potato.  My  correspondent  states  that  the 
Tomatos  are  grown  in  a  “rather  heavy  soil,  no  manure, 
and  no  watering  for  weeks,  except  the  rain.”  But  no 
precautions  appear  capable  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
the  disease  when  it  takes  hold  of  the  Tomato,  and 
growers  can  only  witness  the  loss  of  their  crops,  while 
powerless  to  save  them. — E.  IF. 


Linaria  triornithophora. 

It  is  surprising  how  slowly  really  useful  and  ornamental 
hardy  border  plauts  like  the  present  become  dissemi¬ 
nated  over  the  country,  and  equally  surprising  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  sink  into  oblivion  and  die, 
while  their  places  are  usurped  by  subjects,  in  many 
cases,  with  far  less  pretentions  to  beauty,  and  even 
devoid  of  interest  sometimes.  The  present  weather, 
after  the  abundant  wet  of  the  summer  that  is  now 
almost  past,  seems  particularly  congenial  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  Linarias  in  general,  including  the  subject  of 
this  note,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  flowering  with 
great  freedom  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  It  is 
a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  which  it  was 
originally  introduced  in  1710  ;  but  at  the  present  time 
it  is  comparatively  a  rare  plant  in  this  country,  although 
why  it  should  be  so  is  not  very  obvious.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  rosy  purple,  with  a  conspicuous 
golden  yellow  palate,  are  nearly  the  size  of  an  unim¬ 
proved  Antirrhinum,  and  produced  in  threes  or  fours 
from  the  nodes  of  the  inflorescence  ;  hence  the  origin 
of  the  specific  name,  which  means  three-birds-bearing. 
It  is  perennial  and  hardy. 

Tunica  saxifraga. 

In  structure  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  very  closely 
related  to  those  of  a  Dianthus  ;  but  they  are  smaller, 
pale  rose  or  pink  in  colour,  and  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion  on  slender  branching  inflorescences  that  are 
more  suggestive  of  a  Gypsophila  or  Stitch  wort  than  a 
near  ally  to  the  Pink.  The  leaves  are  small  and  grass¬ 
like,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  are  decumbent 
and  completely  carpet  the  ground,  making  the  plant  a 
suitable  subject  for  the  rock  garden,  where  its  beauty 
would  be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  A  dry 
well-exposed  position  is  the  best  that  could  be  given  it, 
although  it  flowers  with  great  profusion  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  on  a  flat  bed,  as  we  noted  it  at  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley. 


Acanthus  mollis  latifolius. 

The  variety  here  meutioned  is  a  vigorous-growing  form 
of  the  Bear’s  Breech,  and  one  that  should  receive  more 
attention  at  the  hands  of  cultivators  of  hardy  flowers. 
Large  vigorous  grown  specimens  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  sub-tropical  effect  in  the  garden  or  pleasure 
ground.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  most  tall-growing 
plants,  the  finest  effects  are  produced  when  they  are 
grown  in  beds,  clumps,  or  as  single  specimens,  so  that 
the  whole  plant  is  seen  to  advantage  by  being  indi¬ 
vidualised.  Being  a  deep-rooting  subject,  the  natural 
soil,  if  good,  should  be  dug  up  and  loosened  to  the 
depth  of  2  ft.  or  more,  and  further  ameliorated  by 
manuring  ;  or  if  unsuitable,  the  soil  should  be  taken 
out  to  that  depth,  and  its  place  occupied  with  some 
suitable  compost,  after  seeing  that  the  drainage  is  good, 
or  provision  made  for  it.  For  general  purposes  this  :s 
not  necessary,  as  the  plant  will  grow  in  any  good 
garden  soil ;  but  for  isolated  beds  the  object  should  be 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  vigour  possible,  as  the 
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leaves  and  flower-stems  then  attain  handsome  pro¬ 
portions.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  white,  with  a  large 
bronzy  calyx,  and  closely  arranged  along  tall  stately 
stems,  which  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  large 
slightly  spiny  leaves  that  arch  gracefully  on  all  sides. 
The  plant  is  now  in  fine  condition  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick. 

Ligularia  macrophylla. 

There  are  a  great  many  plants  that  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  might  be  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the 
sub-tropical  garden,  provided  the  method  of  cultivation 
is  such  as  to  induce  a  robust  and  vigorous  growth  of 
the  leaves,  for  upon  such  depends  their  beauty  and  the 
tropical  appearance  it  is  desirable  to  produce.  L. 
macrophylla  is  certainly  the  most  distinct  of  the  species 
in  cultivation,  a  fact  which  is  due  largely  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  glaucous  colour  of  the  leaves.  The  generic 
name,  which  means  a  strap,  refers  to  the  form  of  the 
ray  florets,  and  as  far  as  the  leaves  are  concerned,  the 
name  would  apply  more  appropriately  to  the  present 
species  than  to  any  other  in  cultivation,  as  they  are 
oblong  though  not  particularly  strap-shaped,  while 
those  of  other  species  are  more  or  less  triangular  or 
heart-shaped.  The  plant  develops  very  slowly  in  a 
lateral  direction,  and  consequently  never  becomes 
weedy.  The  flower  stems  rise  to  the  height  of  2J  ft. 
to  3 J  ft.,  terminating  in  a  compact  panicle  of  yellow 
flower  heads.  It  is  a  plant  that  would  repay  liberal 
treatment  in  a  deep  rich  soil. 

Potentilla  nepalensis. 

Among  the  stronger  growing  Potentillas  this  Himalayan 
species  takes  rank  with  P.  argyrophylla,  which  has 
been  improved  in  gardens  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other.  It  is  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of 
P.  formosa,  a  name  to  which  it  is  well  entitled.  The 
flowers  are  similar  in  size  to  those  of  P.  argyrophylla, 
are  of  a  beautiful  deep  rose  colour,  and  produced  in 
succession  for  many  weeks  together,  owing  to  the 
freely  branching  habit  of  the  plant.  There  is  a  copious 
development  of  radical  leaves,  which  are  divided  into 
five  leaflets  that  are  green,  not  silvery  as  in  the  other 
species,  and  the  plant  being  perfectly  hardy  in  almost 
any  part  of  Britain,  it  is  a  suitable  subject  either  for 
the  rockery  or  flower  border.  It  flowers  best  in  a 
sunny  position  where  the  soil  is  moderately  moist.— 
B.  B. 

Chrysanthemum  lacustre. 

There  are  several  forms  of  Chrysanthemum  of  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy  type,  that  are  frequently  confounded  in 
gardens,  and  the  present  is  one  of  them.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  C.  maximum,  however,  with  which 
it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded,  by  the  much  greater 
breadth  of  its  leaves,  which  are  somewhat  ovate  lance¬ 
shaped,  and  more  or  less  narrowed  towards  the  base. 
The  flower-heads  are  about  2  ins.  in  diameter,  white, 
with  a  yellow  disk,  and  produced  singly  from  the  apex 
of  stems  that  develop  short  lateral  branches  with 
smaller  heads.  The  plant  itself  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  height,  according  to  the  season,  and  forms  a  suitable 
subject  for  moist  borders.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal, 
and  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  Some  authorities 
class  it  amongst  the  Pyrethrums,  but  the  latter  genus 
is  now  sunk  in  Chrysanthemum,  as  the  distinctions 
that  separate  them  are  too  trivial.  — B.  B. 

Silene  Armeria. 

In  vernacular  language  this  beautiful  annual  is  known 
as  the  Sweet-William  Catchfly,  but  whatever  name  is 
employed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of 
creating  a  fine  effect  when  grown  by  itself  under 
favourable  conditions.  The  worst  possible  method  of 
dealing  with  it  is  to  mix  it  with  other  subjects,  such  as 
Clarkias,  Lupins,  Bartonias,  and  similar  strong-growing 
subjects,  which  quite  overpower  it  and  completely  hide 
its  beauty.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  as,  whatever 
the  nature  of  the  season,  it  never  grows  coarse,  nor 
much  exceeds  its  usual  height  of  1  ft.  It  is  naturalised 
in  some  parts  of  Britain,  and  sows  itself  freely  from 
seeds. — B.  B. 

- »I<- - 
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THE  STOVE. 

Hedychiums  and  Cannas. — Both  these  are  members 
of  the  same  family,  and  usually  considered  as  stove 
subjects,  although  some  of  the  former  may  be  grown  in 
a  greenhouse,  and  the  latter  in  the  open  air  during 


summer.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  season,  and  from 
their  showy  character  and  delicious  fragrance  the 
Hedychiums,  such  as  H.  coronarium,  H.  Gardnerianum, 
and  H.  flavosum,  are  very  much  appreciated.  The  pots 
containing  them  should  stand  on  inverted  ones  sub¬ 
merged  round  the  edge  of  the  tank  in  the  aquatic 
house,  so  that  the  roots  may  just  dip  into  the  water. 
Failing  this  they  might  be  stood  in  pans  of  water.  In 
all  cases  treat  them  liberally  with  water  and  liquid 
manure,  so  that  every  flower-bearing  stem  may  bring 
its  spike  of  bloom  to  perfection.  Cannas  furnish  a 
supply  of  bloom  very  late  in  the  year  if  grown  in  pots, 
and  well  treated.  This  applies  not  merely  to  C. 
iridiflorum  hybrida,  better  known  amongst  gardeners 
as  C.  Ehemanni,  but  also  to  the  numerous  varieties 
grown  out  of  doors  in  the  sub-tropical  garden,  many  of 
which  furnish  showy  and  brilliantly  coloured  flowers. 

Caladiums.- — As  the  large-leaved  varieties  lose 
colour  and  begin  to  fade,  have  them  removed  from  the 
stove,  and  placed  in  frames  or  some  convenient  house 
which  can  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  Gradually 
reduce  the  supply  of  water  in  order  to  induce  a 
thorough  ripening  of  the  conns  or  tubers,  otherwise 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  winter  well.  Some  of  the 
small-leaved  varieties  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and 
fresh  condition  up  till  a  later  period  ;  but  they  also 
require  a  period  of  rest,  and  when  they  are  to  be 
started  early  they  should  be  ripened  off  early,  and  by 
so  treating  them,  growth  is  both  stronger  and  comes 
away  more  readily  when  heat  is  applied. 

Gloxinias. — Have  the  latest-flowering  patch  potted 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  urged 
forward.  Smaller  pots  than  was  used  for  those  flowered 
earlier  in  the  season  will  be  sufficient. 

Alternantheras. — Many  reserve  a  stock  of  these 
in  pots  at  bedding-out  time  for  the  purpose  of  wintering, 
in  order  to  supply  cuttings  in  spring.  Autumn-struck 
cuttings,  if  put  in  now,  furnish  a  stock  of  plants  that  not 
only  stand  the  winter  better,  but  grow  more  freely, 
and  supply  an  abundance  of  good  cuttings  when  put  in 
a  propagating  pit  in  spring.  Unlike  bedding  plants 
generally,  Alternantheras,  being  in  reality  stove  plants, 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  It  is  not  safe  to  delay 
propagation  in  the  case  of  these  tender  plants  much 
longer,  especially  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  stock  of 
old  plants  in  pots  upon  which  some  reliance  Can  be 
placed.  _ _ 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias. — The  earliest  batch  of  these  intended  for 
winter  flowering  should  receive  their  final  shift  as  soon 
as  they  have  formed  a  strong  crown  of  leaves.  See 
that  the  ball  is  sufficiently  moist  before  putting  them 
into  fresh  soil,  and  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  leaves, 
which  are  brittle,  but  of  great  importance  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  plant.  Keep  the  pit  or  house  in  which 
they  are  being  grown  well  ventilated,  to  prevent 
drawing  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  plants. 
Fumigate  lightly  if  there  is  the  least  danger  of  green-fly 
getting  a  footing,  as  they  do  incalculable  damage, 
especially  should  they  get  on  the  young  and  developing 
crowns. 

Propagation  of  Bedding  Plants.  — Pelargoniums 
propagated  after  this  date  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
open  ground  as  in  the  case  of  cuttings  removed  in  July 
or  the  beginning  of  this  month.  Pots  or  boxes  should 
be  enqfloyed,  the  latter  accommodating  the  greatest 
number  of  plants  in  the  smallest  space.  Place  a  few 
crocks  over  the  holes  in  the  boxes,  cover  with  rough 
leaves  or  siftings  by  way  of  drainage,  and  after  filling 
them  up  firmly  with  light  sandy  soil,  cover  with  a  layer 
of  sharp  river-sand  as  a  safeguard  against  damp  at  the 
collar  of  the  cutting.  Salvias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Heliotropes,  Iresines,  Ageratums,  Coleus,  Gazanias, 
choice  Tropieolums,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum,  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  Veronica  Andersoni 
variegata,  and  all  plants  of  that  class,  should  be  put  in 
without  delay,  so  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before 
winter.  They  keep  better  when  so  treated  than  if  left 
till  later  on,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  to  root  them.  Under  such  conditions  they 
are  excited  to  make  a  weak  spindly  growth  compared 
with  what  they  would  have  done  provided  they  were 
placed  in  cold  frames,  or  even  better,  on  the  surface  of 
spent  Cucumber,  Melon,  and  other  beds  covered  by 
moveable  or  other  frames.  Pelargoniums  should  be 
placed  together,  so  that  they  may  receive  more  venti¬ 
lation  than  such  things  as  Salvias,  Verbenas,  and 
Heliotropes.  They  (the  Pelargoniums)  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  drier  condition,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
foliage,  and  in  all  but  the  driest  of  weather  they  should 
receive  what  watering  is  necessary  in  the  early  part  of 


the  day,  so  that  the  foliage  may  become  dry  before 
night — that  is,  if  they  are  kept  in  closed  frames.  Pot 
up  those  things  (chiefly  Pelargoniums)  which  were  put 
in  the  open  ground  some  time  previously,  provided 
they  be  fairly  well  rooted,  giving  each  a  60-sized  pot. 
Administer  water  but  sparingly  until  thoroughly  rooted 
in  the  fresh  soil.  _ 

THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Do  not  attempt  to  hasten  the  ripening  of 
the  foliage  of  the  Vines  in  early  vineries  if  it  is  still 
fresh  and  green.  A  long  season  of  growth  is  more 
favourable  to  the  storage  of  reserve  material  in  the 
stems,  by  which  means  they  are  better  able  to  start 
strongly  in  spring  and  support  a  better  crop  of  fruit. 
"Water  must  still  be  used  if  the  borders  are  at  all  dry, 
giving  ample  ventilation,  and  maintaining  a  gentle  heat 
in  the  hot-water  pipes.  Under  these  conditions  they 
will  ripen  much  more  satisfactorily  than  by  adopting 
the  starvation  principle.  Give  due  attention  to  clean¬ 
liness,  washing  down  the  walls  and  glass  occasionally 
on  fine  days  to  keep  all  kinds  of  vermin  in  check. 
Grapes  that  have  been  ripe  for  some  time,  but  are  still 
left  hanging  on  the  Vines,  can  be  kept  plump,  and  the 
foliage  healthy,  by  damping  the  borders  occasionally 
on  fine  days.  Muscats  not  yet  ripe  should  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  70°  by  night,  allowing  a  considerable 
rise  during  the  day.  While  still  colouring  give  a 
sufficient  supply  of  clear  water  at  the  roots.  Close 
early  in  the  afternoon  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  a 
chink  of  air  must  be  left  on  the  top  ventilators  all 
night.  Opening  of  the  front  ones  during  the  day  must 
be  done  with  caution,  so  as  not  to  admit  a  sudden  rush 
of  cold  air.  The  atmosphere  out  of  doors  gets  per¬ 
ceptibly  colder  and  autumn-like,  week  by  week  now. 
Other  late  varieties  should  have  plenty  of  ventilation 
while  colouring  with  the  application  of  a  little  fire- 
heat.  •  - 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Strawberries. — As  soon  as  the  last  dish  of  Straw¬ 
berries  has  been  gathered  the  nets  should  be  removed, 
all  runners  and  weeds  cleared  away,  and  the  soil 
between  the  rows  loosened  up  by  mems  of  the  hoe,  so 
that  the  plants  may  benefit  to  the  full  advantage  by 
the  autumn  rains  and  what  fine  growing  weather 
remains,  before  the  approach  of  winter.  When  plan¬ 
tations  have  become  worn  out  and  are  not  intended  for 
fruiting  another  season,  let  the  ground  be  trenched, 
and  at  the  same  time  heavily  manured. 

Herbaceous  borders.  —  Late-flowering  subjects, 
such  as  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Perennial  Asters,  and  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  in  general,  should  be  seen  to  in  the 
matter  of  staking  or  tying,  as  rough  weather  may  at 
any  time  break  them  down,  doing  irreparable  injury 
especially  to  Dahlias,  when  they  get  at  all  top-heavy. 
Beds  of  Pentstemons  in  sheltered  places  will,  as  a  rule, 
not  require  staking,  if  they  have  filled  the  beds  so  as 
to  support  one  another,  otherwise  the  individual  plants 
will  require  to  be  tied  up.  Hollyhocks  are  now  tall 
and  heavy  and  require  firm  support. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

STANHOPEA  INSIGNIS,  Frost. 

1  have  in  flower  this  fine  species,  which,  although  one 
of  the  oldest,  is  still  rare,  those  usually  found  in 
collections  under  this  name  being  varieties  of  S.  oculata. 
The  flowers  of  the  true  species  are  large,  the  labellum 
being  especially  massive  and  fleshy  in  appearance.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  lemon-yellow,  whitish  towards 
the  tips,  blotched  with  purple.  The  hypochile  is 
globose,  dark  purple ;  the  horns  spreading  and  incurved; 
the  front  portion  of  the  lip  roundish  and  entire. 
The  column  has  a  curiously  broad  winged  margin,  and 
like  the  horns  and  epichile  is  cream  coloured  dotted  with 
purple.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  is  most  likely  the 
plant  formerly  known  as  S.  Bucephalus,  although  S. 
tigrina  often  bears  that  name  now. — J.  O'B. 

STANHOPEA  TIGRINA  SUPERBA. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  this  is  is  exemplified  by  a 
flower  sent  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  of  Low  Fields, 
Burton-in-Lonsdale,  from  a  plant  that  came  out  of  the 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Company’s  collection.  The 
flower  sent  is  larger  and  much  more  richly  coloured 
than  the  type,  and  seems  identical  with  that  figured  as 
superba  in  the  Flore  des  Serves.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  orange  coloured,  the  sepals  heavily  blotched  with 
purplish  crimson  and  the  petals  evenly  barred  with  the 
same  colour.  The  hypochile  or  basal  portion  of  the  lip 
is  rich  maroon  next  the  column  and  yellow  in  the  other 
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half ;  the  horns  of  the  mesochile  or  median  portion  of 
the  labellum  extend  2|  ins.,  and  the  epichile  or  front 
lobe  is  curiously  three-cleft  at  the  apex.  Both  are 
yellowish  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  whole  lip  is 
very  fleshy  and  wax-like.  Some  Stanhopeas  are  difficult 
to  determine,  but  usually  the  form  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  lip  offers  good  features.  With  S.  tigrina  there 
can  be  no  mistake,  as  the  elbowed  horns  and  curiously 
three-pointed  front  lobe  to  the  lip  are  characteristics 
not  seen  in  other  species.  In  S.  tigrina  appears  the 
highest  example  of  curious  structure,  combined  with 
heauty,  which  makes  the  Stanhopeas  so  attractive. 
Mr.  Horner  states  that  the  flowers  may  be  enjoyed 
longer  by  having  the  buds  assisted  in  opening  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  burst.  —  J.  O’B. 

CYPRIPEDIUM;  NEW  HYBRID. 

With  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp  at  Lordship  Lane,  S.E., 
a  new  hybrid  between  C,  Spicerianum  and  C.  Harris- 
ianum  is  now  in  flower,  and  proves  to  be  a  very 
handsome  thing.  The  foliage  is  much  like  that  of  a 
long-leaved  C.  Spicerianum,  but  faintly  veined  with 
darker  green,  like  some  varieties  of  C.  Harrisianum. 
The  flowers  remind  one  of  C.  Tautzianum  or  Leeanum, 
they  being  prettily  flushed  with  rose.  The  form  of  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  much  the  same  as  in  C.  Spicerianum, 
white  flushed  with  rose,  and  with  a  darker  colour  up 
the  middle.  Ho  doubt  the  plant  will  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  collectors,  for  when  it  gets  strong  it  will  be  a 
great  beauty. 

Cattleya  Bungerothii. 

FboJi  Reginald  Young,  Esq.,  of  Fringilla,  Linnet 
Lane,  Liverpool,  comes  a  splendid  example  of  this 
grand  Orchid,  which,  for  glowing  colour  and  beauty  of 
form,  surpasses  all  in  its  section.  The  flower  is  6 
ins.  across,  and  vivid  rosy  crimson,  the  sepals  having 
a  narrow  pure  white  margin.  The  base  of  the  labellum 
is  white  ;  the  outside  of  the  side  lobe,  which  is 
folded  over  the  column,  and  the  front  lobe,  which  is 
lj  ins.  across,  are  rich  purplish  crimson  ;  the  inside  of 
the  tube  being  white  with  yellowish  ridges  on  a  white 
ground,  and  extending  from  the  base  of  the  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  upwards.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  in  the 
way  of  Cattleya  superba.  This  grand  plant  is  an  intro¬ 
duction  of  Linden’s  establishment,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels,  through  their  indefatigable  traveller,  Bun- 
geroth.  Two  grand  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
a  white  and  spotted  variety,  both  4  ins.  across, 
and  of  fine  form  ;  a  superb  example  of  a  dark  variety 
of  0.  Harryanum;  an  exquisite  form  of  Oncidium  Lance- 
anum  ;  a  brightly  coloured  variety  of  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana ;  and  a  spray  of  the  fine  Angrsecum 
descendens,  which  has  large  white  flowers,  and  spurs 
over  7  ins.  in  length.  It  approaches  A.  Ellisii,  which 
has  cinnamon-coloured  tails,  and  is  like  a  strong  form 
of  A.  articulatum  ;  indeed,  from  the  smaller  A. 
modestum  up  to  this  species,  several  of  the  species 
present  but  little  botanical  difference.  —  J.  O’B. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Shropshire  Horticultural.  —Aug.  22nd  &  23rd. 
The  popular  annual  floral  fete  and  gala  of  this 
flourishing  society  was  opened  on  Wednesday  in  the 
far-famed  Shrewsbury  Quarry,  anrl  bid  fair  to  prove  as 
successful  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  large  wide 
plant  tent  was  as  well  furnished  as  usual,  and  of  both 
fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants  there  was  a  grand 
display.  The  centre  was  mainly  occupied  with  large 
specimen  fine-foliaged  plants,  the  flowering  subjects 
being  arranged  in  front  of  them.  In  the  premier  class 
for  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  there  were 
three  entries,  and  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  again 
secured  the  highest  award  with  a  noble  group,  in¬ 
cluding  Cycas  circinalis,  10  ft.  high  and  more  in 
diameter  ;  Kentia  Fosteriana,  of  similar  dimensions  ; 
Cycas  revoluta,  8  ft.  in  diameter  ;  Croton  Queen 
Victoria,  a  grand  specimen,  beautifully  coloured  ; 
Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  5  ft.  in  diameter  ; 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  well  bloomed  ;  Erica  Marnock- 
iana,  4  ft.  in  diameter,  a  splendid  specimen  ;  E. 
Irbyana,  E.  ampullacea  Barnesii,  a  fine  plant : 
E.  Thompsoni,  and  Statice  profusa.  Mr.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Leek,  was  second; 
and  Mr.  W.  Finch,  gardener  to  James  Marriott,  Esq., 
Coventry,  third. 

In  the  next  class  for  nine,  Messrs.  W.  Pritchard  & 
Sons,  Shrewsbury,  were  first,  their  best  examples  being 
of  Latania  borbonica,  Davallia  Mooreana,  Gleichenia 
diehotoma,  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Second, 
Mr.  Farrant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Juson,  Abbey  Foregate. 
For  six  specimens,  Mr.  Farrant  was  first,  and  second 


in  a  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  in  which  Mr.  Roberts 
took  the  lead  with  a  splendid  Cyathea  medullaris,  12  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  a  fine  Dicksonia  antarctica.  In 
another  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  Farrant  was  first, 
and  Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield,  Onslow 
Hall,  second.  For  six  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  James 
Cypher  beat  Mr.  Roberts,  who  was,  however,  first  for 
half-a-dozen  Palms,  the  Cheltenham  grower  taking  the 
second  position.  Mr.  Lambert  had  the  best  half-dozen 
Dracrenas,  and  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  the  best 
Caladiums.  Coleuses  were  poor,  Fuchsias  moderate, 
and  Begonias  fair. 

In  the  cut-flower  classes  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were 
an  easy  first  with  twenty-four  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  S. 
Garner  had  the  best  eighteen.  The  finest  Dahlias, 
thirty-six  and  twenty-four,  came  from  Messrs.  Heath 
&  Son,  Cheltenham  ;  Mr.  W.  Shaw  being  second  in 
the  first-named  class.  For  a  dozen  bunches  of  cut 
flowers  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe,  Liverpool,  was  first  with  a 
nice  fresh  lot  ;  and  in  another  class  Mr.  Blair, 
Trentham  Gardens,  staged  a  superb  lot ;  Mr.  Jellicoe 
coming  in  second.  A  fine  lot  of  Gladioli  secured  a 
premier  award  for  Mr.  W.  Shaw  ;  and  Mr.  H.  West, 
gardener  to  E.  Wright,  Esq.,  Halston,  contributed  the 
best  Asters.  Phloxes,  Carnations,  and  Marigolds  were 
all  well  shown,  and  the  competition  with  wild  flowers 
was  very  strong,  the  first  prize  going  to  Miss  C.  B. 
Hudson  for  a  light  and  pleasing  arrangement. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  not  equal  to  that  of  former 
years.  The  class  for  six  bunches  of  black  Grapes  only 
brought  out  three  competitors,  and  the  awards  went  as 
follows  : — First,  Mr.  Stevenson,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Pilkington,  Prescot ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  Longleat  ; 
third,  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell 
Ingram.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  also  the  best  black 
Hamburghs  ;  Mr.  Pratt  secured  the  highest  awards  for 
Muscats  and  Alnwick  Seedling ;  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wynn,  for  the  best  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  For  four  bunches  of  two  varieties 
(black),  Mr.  Brunner,  gardener  to  J.  Beattie,  Esq., 
came  in  first  with  Alicante  and  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and 
in  a  corresponding  white  class  Mr.  Lambert  secured 
first  honours  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Foster’s 
Seedling.  Mr.  Lambert  was  also  successful  with  a 
collection  of  nine  dishes  of  fruit  ;  while  for  twelve 
dishes  Mr.  Davis  came  in'  first ;  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  third. 

The  vegetables  made  a  grand  display,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  in  the  leading  class  was  the  strong  feature  of 
the  exhibition,  there  being  no  less  than  ten  competitors. 
The  focal  champion  grower,  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Onslow, 
again  held  his  own  with  a  superb  lot,  including  Major 
Clark’s  Solid  Red  Celery,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers, 
Lyon  Leeks,  Intermediate  Carrots,  Spring  Onions, 
Sensation  Tomatos,  Snowball  Turnips,  Prime  Minister 
Potatos,  Prodigy  Peas,  Laxton’s  Czar  Beans,  Purley 
Park  Cucumbers,  and  Globe  Artichokes  ;  second,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher  ;  third,  Lady  Theodore 
Guest. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Certificates  of  Merit  went 
to  Mr.  Murrell,  nurseryman,  Abbey  Foregate,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  for  Begonias  and  cut  Roses  ;  to  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  for  Cactus  Dahlias  and  Pelargoniums ; 
to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  for  striped, 
French  and  African  Marigolds,  Violas,  &c.  ;  to  Mr. 
Hans  Niemand,  Birmingham,  for  New  Carnations, 
Pelargoniums,  &c.  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Boreatton,  for 
new  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  to  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Limited,  Chester,  for  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  Roses, 
&c.  ;  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  for  Gladioli ; 
to  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  and  Messrs.  R. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for  fine  displays  of  cut  herb¬ 
aceous  flowers,  &c .—Corres. 

National  Co-operative  Flower  Show. 

August  13th. 

The  third  annual  Co-operative  show  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last,  when  3,500  exhibits 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  honey  were  gathered 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  independently 
of  the  home  industries  exhibition  in  which  medals  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  workmen,  amateurs,  and  others 
for  samples  of  their  own  work.  As  an  exhibition  it 
was  much  more  successful  than  last  year,  judging  from 
the  enormous  number  of  competitors  for  the  prizes 
offered  for  vegetables.  The  exhibits  in  the  other 
classes  wTere  weaker,  although  fruit  was  fairly  well 
represented.  There  were  ninety-one  entries  for  Carrots, 
and  eighty-two  for  Peas,  while  many  others  were  over 
fifty,  whereas  last  year  the  numbers  only  ranged  from 
nine  to  eighteen. 

In  the  section  open  to  members  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  or  their 


gardeners,  the  entries  were  fewer,  but,  of  course,  as  a 
rule,  the  exhibits  were  of  a  superior  class.  There  were 
ten  collections  of  vegetables,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener,  Glenhurst, 
Esher,  for  a  meritorious  collection  of  Peas,  Tomatos, 
Cauliflower,  Potatos,  French  Beans,  Beet,  Onions, 
Carrots,  Long-pod  Beans,  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  He 
took  also  the  first  prizes  for  Peas,  of  which  there  were 
twenty  entries,  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  dwarf  Beans, 
Tomatos,  Lettuce,  Carrots,  Radishes,  and  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  eight  dishes  of  Potatos,  in  all  of  which 
the  competition  was  keen.  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett,  PenD, 
Amersham,  had  the  best  salad,  Cauliflowers,  spring 
Onions,  Shallots,  and  the  best  collection  of  herbs. 
The  first  prizes  for  White  Kidney  Potatos  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  Dance, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Lowe.  Mr.  James  Butler  took 
the  first  prize  for  Round  Potatos.  The  first  prizes  for 
Cabbages,  winter  Onions,  and  for  Celery  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Charles  Osman,  gardener,  South  Metropolitan 
Schools.  Three  volumes  of  The  Gardening  World 
were  offered  by  the  publisher  as  the  first  prize  for 
Celery,  and  the  winner’s  exhibit  was  a  meritorious  one, 
the  heads  being  large,  solid,  and  well  blanched.  The 
first  prize  for  Red  Cabbages  went  to  Mr.  William  Nott, 
gardener  to  H.  W.  Jefferson,  Esq.  Mr.  R.  Phillips, 
gardener  to  Dr.  J.  Baker,  took  the  first  prizes  for  Leeks 
and  Turnips  ;  while  Mr.  Carter,  gardener  to  Captain 
Birchill,  had  the  best  Beet ;  and  Mr.  George  Martin, 
gardener  to  E.  Vansittart  Neale,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
Cucumbers  out  of  eighteen  entries. 

In  the  section  for  fruit,  open  to  the  above-mentioned 
members,  the  competition  was  not  so  keen.  Of  Goose¬ 
berries  there  were  thirteen  entries,  and  of  Apples  eight, 
while  other  entries  were  fewer.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  had 
the  best  collection  of  eight  kinds,  while  he  had  also  the 
best  Black  Grapes,  and  Peaches.  The  best  white 
Grapes  came  from  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  gardener  to 
Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  as  well  as  the  best  Cherries  and 
Melons.  The  first  prize  for  Apricots  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  gardener  to  C.  Lee  Campbell,  Esq. 
Mr.  Walter  Dance  won  the  first  prize  for  Nectarines. 
The  best  red,  white  and  black  Currants,  taken  as  one 
collection,  came  from  Mr.  James  G.  Dean,  gardener  to 
G.  W.  Leveson,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  James  Butler  exhibited 
the  best  Pears  and  Apples  ;  while  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett 
had  the  best  Gooseberries  out  of  the  thirteen  entries. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  display  of  vegetables 
made  by  the  members  of  industrial  co-operative  societies 
was  very  extensive,  the  competition  being  very  keen, 
and  the  tables,  as  a  rule,  excessively  crowded.  There 
were  forty-one  entries  for  a  collection  of  six  kinds  of 
vegetables,  those  most  commonly  exhibited  being 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Potatos,  Peas,  French,  Broad 
Windsor  and  Long-Pod  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners, 
Celery,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Turnips,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos.  The  most  popular 
Peas  were  Stratagem,  Duke  of  Albany,  Exhibition 
Marrow,  Veitch’s  Perfection,  and  Telephone.  Among 
Beans,  Improved  Long-Pod,  Johnson’s  Wonderful  and 
Broad  Windsor  seemed  to  be  the  favourites.  Scarlet 
Runners  and  French  Beans  were  nearly  equally 
numerous,  the  exhibits  of  the  latter  being  very 
creditable.  Amongst  the  enormous  quantity  of  Carrots 
James’s  Intermediate,  Long  Red  Surrey,  Altringliam, 
Scarlet  Horn,  and  Early  Scarlet  Horn  were  most 
frequently  exhibited.  Amongst  Lettuces  White  Cos 
and  Giant  White  Cos  were  plentiful.  Spring  and 
winter  Onions  showed  the  effects  of  a  bad  season  in  not 
being  well  ripened,  but  specimens  of  White  Spanish 
and  Bedfordshire  Champion  were  good.  Leeks,  Herbs, 
Salads,  Red  Cabbages,  Tomatos,  Spinach,  and  Long 
Radishes  were  but  sparingly  represented,  although 
there  were  some  fair  exhibits.  Early  Snowball  and 
Golden  Ball  amongst  Turnips  were  good,  and  the 
entries  numbered  fifty-five.  Cauliflowers  were  mostly 
out  of  season,  and  often  badly  coloured.  Cabbages 
were  plentiful,  the  most  popular  variety  being  Enfield 
Market.  Long  Green  and  Long  White  Vegetable 
Marrows  were  numerously  exhibited  ;  so  also  was 
Beet,  Blood  Red,  Dwarf  Red,  and  Dell’s  Crimson 
being  the  favourites.  Red  and  white  kidney,  and 
white  and  red  round  Potatos,  were  represented  in  the 
aggregate  by  190  dishes.  Many  of  them  had  been 
bruised  in  lifting  and  travelling,  owing  to  their  being 
immature  and  the  skin  tender,  while  no  doubt  many  of 
the  exhibitors  were  unaccustomed  to  that  kind  of  work. 
Shallots  were  plentiful.  Special  prizes  were  also  offered 
in  this  section  for  collections  of  vegetables,  Celery, 
Radishes,  Cucumbers,  Parsnips,  and  Potatos  ;  the  latter, 
consisting  of  six  dishes  to  a  collection,  brought  forty- 
two  entries,  some  of  which  were  very  creditable. 
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Hardy  and  other  fruits,  exhibited  by  members  of 
industrial  co-operative  societies,  were  not  so  well  repre¬ 
sented  as  vegetables,  although  what  was  shown  was 
very  creditable.  There  were  only  two  collections  of 
six  varieties,  including  such  things  as  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Melons,  Red  and  White  Currants.  Kitchen 
and  dessert  Apples  were  represented  by  139  dishes  ; 
Pears,  five  dishes  ;  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants, 
in  the  aggregate,  by  sixty-six  dishes.  Several  of  the 
exhibits  in  all  these  classes  were  excellent  specimens  of 
cultivation.  There  were  sixty-five  dishes  of  Goose¬ 
berries,  many  of  which  were  good  average  samples  of 
the  respective  kinds.  Cherries,  Plums,  Raspberries, 
and  Grapes  were  less  numerous.  Pot  plants  in  this 
section  were  represented  by  Balsams,  Asters,  Migno¬ 
nette,  Tropaeolums,  African  Marigolds,  Cockscombs, 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Lilium  auratum,  Helichrysum, 
and  Musk,  the  latter  ranging  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high. 
Annuals  exhibited  by  the  industrial  classes  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Clarkia  pulchella,  Eschscholtzia,  californica, 
Godetia,  Candytuft,  Zinnias,  Sweet  Peas,  Marigolds, 
Asters,  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Larkspur,  Centaurea 
cyanus,  &c.  '  China  Asters  were  numerous,  but  not 
particularly  fine.  The  few  Zinnias  shown  were  very 
brilliant.  Single  and  double  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums, 
Carnations,  and  Picotees  were  also  shown,  although 
the  competition  was  not  particularly  keen. 

Amongst  other  exhibits  there  was  a  collection  of 
Gourds,  of  numerous,  small  and  very  ornamental  kinds 
from  Mr.  Charles  Osman.  Mr.  J.  Blundell,  Martell 
Road,  West  Dulwich,  showed  a  collection  of  Hollyhock 
blooms,  which  were  very  neat,  and  fully  double,  in 
white,  canary-yellow,  pink,  rose,  and  crimson  colours. 
In  the  home  industries  department  there  was  a 
beautiful  collection  of  dried  flowers,  shown  by  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Southam,  Lyndhurst,  New  Brighton,  Cheshire, 
worked  up  in  well-harmonised  groups  and  exhibited 
in  large  oval  frames,  which  were  elaborately  decorated 
with  cones,  nuts,  acorns,  and  similar  natural  objects. 
The  flowers  themselves  had  been  skilfully  dried  so  as 
to  retain  their  natural  colours,  and  consisted  of  such 
things  as  Anemones,  Pansies,  Lobelias,  Composites, 
Primroses,  Ferns  and  similar  things,  all  of  which  bore 
testimony  to  much  patience  and  skilful  manipulation. 
Mrs.  Southam,  who  was  certainly  first  in  the  field  with 
flowers,  dried  and  arranged  in  this  way,  has  now  had 
some  twenty  years’  experience  at  the  work,  but  it  is 
only  during  the  last  eight  years  that  she  has  occasion¬ 
ally  exhibited  the  results  of  her  clever  handiwork.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  beautiful  natural 
decorations  cannot  be  obtained  as  a  regular  article  of 
commerce.  A  Bronze  Medal  was  offered  by  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  of  London  for  the  best  collection  of 
botanical  specimens.  The  medal  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Broadbent,  Lewes,  for  a  collection  of  dried 
specimens  of  British  wild  flowers  mounted  on  paper. 
A  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Hodgkins, 
Manchester,  for  a  collection  of  skeletonised  flowers, 
fruits  and  leaves  made  up  in  ornamental  designs  and 
framed.  There  were  fruits  of  Poppies,  Datura  Stra¬ 
monium,  Physalis  Alkekengi,  Hyoscyamus  niger,  leaves 
of  Ficus  elastica,  F.  minima,  F.  religiosa,  Ferns  and 
pitchers  of  Nepenthes.  Various  medals  were  offered  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association,  and  by  the  British  Bee¬ 
keeper’s  Association — the  latter  for  honey. 


East  Harptree  and  District  Floral  Fete. 

This  exhibition  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst., 
in  the  picturesque  grounds  of  Harptree  Court,  Bristol, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  W.  W.  Kettlewell,  Esq. 
This  being  the  first  show  of  its  kind  which  has  been 
held  in  the  village,  the  promoters  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  success,  of  their  efforts. 
The  arrangements  were  effectively  carried  out  by  a 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Kettlewell  was  chairman,  and 
Mr.  F.  Sutton  the  hon.  secretary.  Some  of  the  open 
classes  were  not  well  filled,  but,  together  with  the 
cottagers  exhibits,  a  most  commendable  collection  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  was  brought  together  for 
competition.  Canon  Johnson  had  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Lilium  auratum.  Potatos,  in  all  classes,  and  the 
fruit  shown  in  the  open  classes  were  remarkably  good. 

The  table  decorations  showed  great  taste  ;  the  first 
prize  being  taken  by  the  Rev.  —  Ennor,  and  the 
second  by  Mrs.  Kettlewell.  Mrs.  Kettlewell  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Curtis)  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition  by  lending  various  kinds  of  plants,  including 
groups  of  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  Caladiums,  Ferns, 
&c.,  but  the  leading  collection,  about  six  hundred 
seedling  Begonias,  arranged  on  a  stage,  proved  in  itself 


a  great  attraction.  A  bazaar,  for  the  disposal  of  products 
of  Irish  industry,  was  ably  presided  over  by  the  Misses 
Olpherts,  dressed  in  costumes  peculiar  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  dips  in  the  wedding  cake  and  bran  pies, 
dancing,  &c.,  all  helped  to  make  the  fete  an  enjoyable 
and  successful  one.  "We  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  event  an  annual  one,  and  if  those  which 
follow  should  prove  to  be  as  good  as  the  first,  no  one 
will  regret  having  lent  a  hand  in  promoting  the  society’s 
interests. 

St.  Albans  Horticultural. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  15th  inst.,  and  was  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  last.  A  vast  amount  of  interest  seems  to  be  taken 
in  the  society,  especially  in  the  cottagers’  division,  and 
the  committee  report  that  a  very  strking  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of 
allotment  and  cottage  gardens.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  kept  gardens  and  allotments,  and  here  the 
judges  had  a  difficult  task,  as  no  less  than  eighty-four 
entered,  and  the  total  number  of  entries  amongst  all 
classes  was  nearly  900.  In  division  A,  open  to  all 
subscribers  (nurserymen  excepted),  the  competition, 
although  not  great,  was  very  good.  Four  groups  were 
entered,  the  prize-winners  being  Mr.  Shaw,  gardener  to 
Rokeby  Price,  Esq.,  Clementhorpe,  St.  Albans  ;  Mr. 
Emptage,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  Hawkswiek, 
St.  Albans;  and  Mr.  Nutting,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Maple, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Childwickbury,  St.  Albans.  For  six  foliage 
plants  Mr.  Nutting  was  first,  Mr.  Emptage  second  ; 
Mr.  Nutting  was  also  first  for  four  plants  in  bloom, 
and  first  for  twelve  table  plants  ;  Mr.  Scott,  second. 
Exotic  Ferns  were  well  shown,  the  competition  being 
very  close,  and  here  Mr.  Emptage  was  placed  first ; 
Mr.  Nutting  second.  Mr.  Emptage  also  exhibited  a 
fine  piece  of  Adiantum  Williamsii,  4  ft.  6  ins.  through. 
Cut  flowers  were  fairly  good,  Mr.  Littlechild,  gardener 
to  —  East,  Esq.,  Highfield  Hall,  being  first  with 
twenty-four  Dahlias  (show)  ;  Mr.  Scott,  second.  Miss 
Debenham,  St.  Albans,  was  first  with  twelve  bunches 
of  herbaceous  flowers.  Fruit  was  poorly  represented 
in  this  division,  the  principal  prize-takers  being  Mr. 
Faint,  Marden  Hill,  Hertford,  who  was  first  for  Black 
Grapes,  and  second  for  white  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  Nutting, 
first  for  white  Grapes,  second  for  black  Grapes,  first  for 
Peaches,  and  first  for  Melons.  "Vegetables  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Pepper,  Tewin  "Water,  "Welwyn  ;  Mr. 
Faint  ;  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  —  Green, 
Esq.,  Oaklands,  St.  Albans. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  a  very  meritorious  lot  of 
produce  was  displayed,  some  of  the  cut  flowers  being 
very  good,  as  were  the  vegetables.  Mrs.  "Wilshin,  St. 
Albans,  staged  some  good  Fuchsias,  and  was  placed 
second  in  several  of  the  cut-flower  classes.  Some  good 
African  Marigolds  were  staged  by  Mr.  Russell.  The 
table  decorations  were  confined  to  two  exhibits,  both 
of  which  were  light  and  tasteful— Miss  Silvester,  first  ; 
Mrs.  Goodman,  second.  Miss  Silvester  was  also  first 
for  button-hole  bouquets.  For  a  group  of  plants,  open 
to  single-handed  gardeners  in  the  society’s  district,  Mr. 
Scott  was  first ;  Mr.  Merkins,  second  ;  Mr.  Wittocks, 
third.  The  cottagers’  exhibits  were  certainly  one  of 
the  features  of  the  show,  and  without  attempting  to 
enumerate  the  various  prize-winners,  we  would  wish  to 
state  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  displays  of  vegetables 
and  bush  fruit  we  have  seen  this  season,  the  exhibits 
of  Potatos  and  Broad  Beans  being  exceptionally  good. 
Mr.  Wright,  Midland  Station,  St.  Albans,  exhibited 
some  very  fine  Gooseberries  ;  while  Messrs.  W.  Paul  & 
Son,  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr. 
Spriggins,  all  materially  assisted  in  making  the  show  a 
success  with  the  fine  Roses,  Begonias,  flowering  plants, 
&c.,  which  they  staged. 


Cheadle  Floral  and.  Horticultural. 

The  21st  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  17th  inst.  The  entries  were  unusually 
numerous  in  most  of  the  classes.  In  commemoration 
of  the  coming  of  age  of  the  society,  the  president, 
G.  W.  Mould,  Esq.,  offered,  in  addition  to  the  first  prize 
of  twenty  guineas  for  fifteen  flowering  and  ornamental 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  a  massive  Silver  Medal, 
value  ten  guineas.  The  great  success  of  the  society  is 
mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  hon. 
secretary,  E.  D.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  the  Deepleach,  Cheadle, 
but  this  year  it  owes  much  to  the  clerk  of  the  weather, 
for  both  days  being  fine  the  attendance  was  very 
large,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  no  less  a  sum  than 
£153  2s.  6(7.  was  taken  at  the  gate  in  sixpences. 

In  the  open  class  for  fifteen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  not  less  than  six  flowering  and  six  ornamental 


foliage,  the  first  prize  of  twenty  guineas  and  the  Medal 
above  mentioned  was  well  won  by  Mr.  Roberts,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Leek,  with  large  and  fine 
Dipladenia  amabilis  and  D.  profusa  ;  well-flowered  Erica 
jasminiflora  and  E.  retorta  major  ;  Ixora  Fraserii,  E. 
Williamsii  and  E.  Formosa,  the  latter  being  especially 
effective  ;  a  good  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  with  fine 
and  well-coloured  Croton  angustifolium  and  C.  Queen 
Victoria  ;  very  large  and  fine  Cycas  circinalis,  Thrinax 
elegans  and  Kentia  Fosteriana,  &c.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  McKellar,  gardener  to  James  Watts, 
Esq.,  A.bney  Hall,  Cheadle,  who  had  a  large  and 
fine  Erica  obbata,  a  good  E.  Lindleyana,  Eucharis 
amazonica  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  flowers,  a  grand 
Ixora  Williamsii,  a  large  Ixora  Colei,  not  quite  at  its 
best,  with  well-dcne  Crotons,  Kentias,  &c. 

In  the  amateurs’ and  gentlemen’s  gardeners’  class,  the 
first  prize  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  distinct, 
also  went  to  Mr.  Roberts,  for  a  fine  and  even  lot  of 
plants  ;  second,  Mr.  George  Walton,  gardener  to  T. 
H.  Sykes,  Esq.,  Cheadle  ;  third,  Mr.  George  Williams, 
gardener  to  S.  Baerlein,  Esq.,  Didsbury.  As  usual, 
the  groups  arranged  for  effect  occupied  the  centre 
of  one  large  marquee,  and  the  winning  group  of 
Mr.  George  Williams,  gardener  to  S.  Baerlein,  Esq., 
was  much  admired  by  the  visitors.  A  more 
effective  arrangement  could  not  be  desired  ;  it  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  show,  winning  easily  in  a 
large  class.  Mr.  llooley,  nurseryman,  Stockport,  was 
well  ahead  in  the  nurserymen’s  groups.  For  six  fine 
foliage  plants,  the  first  award  went  to  Mr.  George 
Williams,  for  a  remarkably  good  lot  of  fine  quality  ; 
second,  Mr.  Roberts  ;  third,  Mr.  McKellar.  For  six 
dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  McKellar  was  a  good  first  ;  second, 
Mr.  Payne,  gardener  to  Col.  Dixon,  Chelford  ;  third, 
Mr.  T.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Patterson,  Rock 
Ferry.  For  a  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Mr.  T. 
Ferguson  secured  the  premier  award  with  large  and  fine 
bunches  beautifully  coloured.  Second,  Mr.  George 
Gass,  gardener  to  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Hulme,  for  well- 
coloured  medium-sized  bunches.  For  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  ten  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  McKellar  was 
first ;  Mr.  Arthur  Royle,  Dunham  Massey,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  gardener  to  S.  Lord,  Esq.,  Cheadle, 
third.  The  other  classes  were  all  well  contested. 


Moor  Park  Horticultural,  Rickmansworth 

August  15th. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  above 
date  in  the  old  pleasure  grounds  of  Moor  Park,  the  seat 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury.  The  competitive  part 
of  the  show  was  confined  entirely  to  cottagers  of  the 
district,  and  plain  were  the  results  of  the  liberal 
scheme  of  allotments  provided  by  Lord  Ebury.  The 
vegetables  were  clean  and  well  grown,  and  in  many 
cases  the  best  varieties  only  were  shown — a  fact  that 
reflects  credit  on  Mr.  Mundell,  the  head  gardener  at 
Moor  Park,  who  is  very  assiduous  in  keeping  the 
cottagers  up  to  concert  pitch  in  matters  horticultural. 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  show  was  the  magnificent 
groups  of  plants  sent  from  neighbouring  gardens. 
These  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  continuous  group 
through  the  centre  of  one  large  marquee.  The  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  grand  bank  of  plants  were  the  under¬ 
mentioned  :  Mr.  Deane,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
sent  from  his  collection  some  really  first-class  Carnations, 
such  as  one  rarely  sees  grown  in  pots — large,  vigorous 
specimens,  with  a  grand  crop  of  flowers.  Mr.  Condie, 
gardener  to  S.  J.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  set  up  a  group  of 
foliage  plants  of  immense  size,  the  huge  Palms  and  tree 
Ferns  being  the  distinguishing  feature,  and  the  whole 
were  well  shown  off  by  a  nicely-arranged  assortment  of 
dwarf  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  From  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon’s  gardens  came  a  fine  group  of  well-coloured 
stove  foliage  plants,  well  sustaining  Mr.  Myer’s 
reputation  as  a  plantsman.  An  interesting  group 
of  plants  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Bye,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Northwood  Hall ;  Ferns  in  this  collection 
formed  the  feature,  some  well-grown  specimens  of  the 
different  species  of  Adiantum,  Nephrodium,  Lomaria, 
and  Gymnogramma  being  shown.  Mr.  Bye  certainly 
has  the  knack  of  growing  Ferns  of  the  last-named 
genus  to  perfection.  The  chief  honours  of  the  show 
are  due  to  Mr.  Mundell,  who,  being  at  home,  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  exhibition.  One  entire  marquee 
was  filled  with  plants  from  the  Moor  Park  gardens, 
and  these  consisted  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  of 
every  description,  which  were  arranged  with  con¬ 
summate  taste  and  care,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  could  be  viewed  from  either  end  of  the  tent,  while 
no  straight  lines  were  visible.  A  fine  collection  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  was  also  shown  from  these  gardens. 
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Hardy  flowers  were  well  represented  by  a  group  of 
popular  florists’  flowers  of  all  the  leading  sorts  from 
Mr.  Mundell  ;  and  a  large  group  of  upwards  of  130 
species  from  Barrow  Point  Gardens,  Pinner,  brought 
by  Mr.  Odell,  gardener  to  "W.  Barber,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
"Wild  flowers  were  a  feature,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
such  a  large’  collection  is  got  together,  upwards  of 
eighty  entries  being  made  in  the  two  classes  for  wild 
flower  competition.  The  named  collections  were  fairly 
correct,  and  the  arrangement  of  flowers  for  effect  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Hutchings,  florist  of 
Riekmansworth,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  cut  Roses. 


Ledbury  Horticultural  and  Cottage 
Garden  Society. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
August  16th,  in  the  grounds  of  Eastnor  Castle,  the 
residence  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  A  visitor  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Ledbury  to  the-  Castle  grounds 
cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  great  love  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  quaint  old  town  have  for  flowers. 
Every  window  is  filled  with  beautiful  pot  plants  in  full 
bloom,  and  some  of  the  balconies  over  the  tradesmen’s 
shops  are  really  works  of  great  taste.  The  grounds  of 
Eastnor  Castle  always  attract  numerous  visitors,  being 
within  easy  distance  of  Great  Malvern  and  other  towns. 
Although  only  a  cottagers’  show,  the  prizes  given  in  an 
open  class  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  induce  many  of  the 
professional  gardeners  of  the  neighbourhood  to  compete, 
and  a  fine  display  of  vegetables,  all  of  excellent  quality, 
they  make. 

The  cottagers’  produce  was  arranged  on  tables  round 
the  side  of  a  tent,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  tables  for 
the  open  classes,  on  which  the  gardeners  and  amateurs 
staged  their  fruits  and  flowers.  Of  course,  one  looked 
for  a  fine  display  of  fruit,  but  one  looked  in  vain. 
"Whether  it  was  that  the  gardeners  felt  chary  ot  ex¬ 
hibiting  under  the  critical  eye  of  the  late  champion 
fruit  grower — Mr.  Coleman — I  cannot  say  ;  but  there 
was  little  to  see  worth  noting,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first-prize  lots  of  Gros  Maroe  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  shown  by  one  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  former 
employes. 

The  terraces  round  the  Castle  were,  very  gay,  with 
views  across  the  lake  of  the  Herefordshire  and  Wor¬ 
cestershire  Beacons.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  other 
ladies  of  the  district  carried  on  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  a 
mission  and  other  charitable  purposes,  and  the 
respective  stall-holders  were  well  patronised  during  the 
afternoon. — Correspondent. 


Emsworth  Horticultural. 

The  16th  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  loth.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was 
unfavourable,  still  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  entries,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  quite  up 
to  the  standard  of  former  displays.  The  contributions 
made  by  the  cottagersand  amateurs  were  most  creditable, 
especially  in  the  vegetable  classes,  in  which  everything 
was  good  and  nicely  put  up.  This  society  is  doing 
much  good  work  amongst  the  working  classes,  by 
encouraging  them  in  a  liberal  manner.  The  exhibits 
of  Mr.  Moore,  nurseryman,  Chichester,  Mr.  McBonald 
of  the  same  place,  and  Messrs.  Ewing  &  Co.,  of  Havant, 
added  considerable  interest  to  the  show,  each  contri¬ 
buting  miscellaneous  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  in  good  style.  The  arrangements 
were  perfect,  thanks  to  the  good  management  of  the 
courteous  and  hard-working  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Bundy, 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  make  the  show  in  every  way  a 
success. — A.  0.  _ 

Petersfleld  Horticultural. 

The  annual  show  of  this  successful  society  was  held  in 
a  meadow  overlooking  the  famous  Heath  Pond  at 
Petersfleld — a  splendid  position  for  an  exhibition  of 
this  description.  The  weather  was  glorious,  the 
attendance  large,  the  entries  more  numerous  than  on 
any  previous  occasion,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
first-class.  The  society  is  a  great  power  for  good  in 
the  district  in  stimulating  and  cultivating  a  taste  for 
gardening  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  a  love  for 
flowers  among  the  village  children.  That  they  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  is  evident  from 
the  increased  number  of  entries  combined  with  excellent 
quality,  and  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  exhibitors 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  merit  of  their 
productions.  The  committee,  however,  will  do  well  to 
more  definitely  describe  their  object,  or  rather,  improve 
the  wording  of  their  schedule.  This  would  assist  those 
who  officiate  as  judges  very  materially,  and  be  more 


satisfactory  to  the  competitors.  Messrs.  Ewing  &  Co., 
nurserymen,  of  Havant,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  cut 
branches  of  variegated  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  good 
batch  of  cut  Boses.  The  prizes  in  the  ladies’  classes 
were  well  contested,  that  for  dinner-table  decorations 
being  won.  by  Miss  Gedge,  and  that  for  the  bridal 
bouquet  by  Mrs.  Bailey,  who  was  also  first  for  a  hand- 
bouquet.  The  first  prize  for  wild  flowers  went  to  Miss 
Allison,  but  in  most  cases  good  blooms  were  spoilt  by 
being  overcrowded. — A.  0. 

- - 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

f  fecial  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  at  one  time, 
that  the  specimens  be  good  ones,  and  all  legibly 
numbered. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  and  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  will  greatly  oblige  The  Editor  by 
sending  him  their  Schedules  and  Catalogues  as  soon  as 
published. 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
specially  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  write  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS. 

Cattleya  Trlasle  Making  Unseasonable  Growth. — .4.  H. 
Mellish:  From  what  you  say  we  conclude  that  you  have  kept 
your  plants  too  close,  moist  and  warm  since  they  completed  their 
growth,  treatment  which  has  resulted  in  causing  them  to  push 
the  buds  which  should  have  remained  dormant  till  next  spring. 
Do  not  by  any  means  destroy  these  young  growths,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  harm  the  plants.  The  best  method  of  treatment 
to  pursue  now  is  to  give  the  plants  less  water,  keep  them  cooler 
and  ventilate  more  freely.  By  this  means  you  will  hold  the 
young  growths  in  check,  and  afford  the  flower  buds  a  better 
opportunity  of  becoming  properly  developed. 

Tomatos  Splitting. — Henry  Waljord:  We  could  detect  no 
symptoms  of  disease  on  the  specimens  sent.  They  have  merely 
split  from  overgrowth  of  the  internal  tissues,  or  from  an  excess 
of  moisture  taken  up  while  ripening,  and  the  skin  being  thin  and 
tender  it  has  burst.  Some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  this  defect 
than  others,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  mentioned.  The  fungus 
on  the  cracks  is  merely  an  after-result,  and  not  the  cause  of  the 
splitting.  It  is  only  one  of  the  moulds  that  live  on  decaying 
organic  matter,  and  does  not  attack  living  or  healthy  subjects. 
The  splitting  may  be  more  or  less  prevented  by  maintaining  a 
rather  dry  and  airy  atmosphere  by  ventilation  during  the  ripen- 
■  ing  period,  and  by  giving  the  plants  less  water  during  that  stage. 
If  planted  out,  they  will  require  very  little  water  indeed. 

Pear  Trees  Diseased. — George  Ogilvie:  The  specimens  you 
sent  us  were  badly  affected  with  Phytopus  Pyri,  one  of  the 
Gall  Mites,  which  shelter  in  the  buds  during  winter,  and  attack 
the  young  leaves  in  spring,  by  piercing  them  and  entering 
between  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  causing  the  separation  of  the 
component  cells  of  the  soit  parenchymatous  tissue.  The  cells 
form  themselves  into  strings  and  broken  masses,  with  large  air 
cavities  between,  in  which  the  Mite  resides  till  a  certain  time, 
when  it  passes  out  by  means  of  a  small  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  gall.  In  spring,  the  leaves  become  covered  with  yellowish 
or  red  blistered  spots  that  afterwards  become  brown,  as  in  the 
specimen  sent  us.  Trees  that  have  once  been  attacked  in  this 
way  rarely  ever  get  over  it,  and  except  the  trees  are  very 
valuable  they  should  be  destroyed  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading  to  others.  The  leaves  sent  us  were  very  bad.  The 
only  palliative  we  can  offer  is  to  pick  the  leaves  in  spriDg,  as 
soon  as  the  blistered  spots  make  their  appearance,  and  burn 
them,  as  by  doing  so  at  that  time  you  will  make  sure  that  the 
Mites  are  in  them.  It  is  too  late  now  to  expect  them  in  the 
leaves,  and  any  remedy  that  might  be  tried  is  quite  useless, 
except  burning  the  leaves  as  recommended  in  spring.  The 
trees  ultimately  get  very  much  weakened  and  useless  as  the 
blisters  make  their  appearance  year  after  year. 

Names  of  Fruits— IF.  Martin:  Pears,  1,  Citron  des  Cannes  ; 
2,  Summer  Doyenne,  probably. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  IF.  Martin:  3,  Aloe  frutescens  ;  4, 
Sedum  stoloniferum ;  5,  Eupatorium  riparium.  James  Wliitton : 
1,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  var.  ;  2,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cnstata. 
Wm.  Craik :  1,  Antennaria  margarit-acea  (male  plant) ;  2, 
Ammobium  alatum  ;  3,  Gaillardia  aristata  grandiflora  ;  4, 
Helianthus  decapetalus  multiflorus ;  5,  Heliantlius  (Harp- 
alium)  rigidus. 

Communications  Received. — W.  S. — J.  R.  P.— R.  B.  W. — 
T.  N. — A.  C.  (many  thanks).  — W.  G.— M.  R. — E.  F.  C. — J.  L. — 
R.  G.  W. — W.  B.  (many  thanks). — W.  W. — R.  P.  G. — S.  B. — 
D.  T.  F.— J.  C. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Catalogue 
of  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester.  — Dutch  and  other  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.— Bulb  List,  Roses, 
Clematis,  &c. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Sons,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Electrotypes  of 
Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  &c. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  tfle  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  18th.  was 
29 '92  in. ;  the  lowest  reading  was  29 '67  in.  on  Monday 
morning,  and  the  highest  3010  in.  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  561°, 
and  5 '8°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  showed 
a  slight  excess  on  Sunday,  but  was  below  the  average 
on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week  ;  the  coldest 
days  being  Thursday  and  Friday.  The  direction  of 
the  wind  was  variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement 
of  the  air  averaged  121  miles  per  hour,  which  was 
21  miles  above  the  average  in  the  same  weeks  of 
sixteen  years.  Ho  rain  fell  during  the  week.  The 
duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was 
27 '8  hours,  against  361  hours  at  Glynde  Place, 
Lewes. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

August  23 rd.. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  i  i.d.  s.d. 

Black  Currant  1-sieve  3  0  4  0  Pine-apples,  St. 

Red  ,,  ,,  2  0  3  6  Michaels,  each _  2  0  5  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  2  0  3  0 

Melons .  0  9  2  6  j  Peaches . perdoz.  2  0  10  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 
Beet,  per  dozen. ... ..  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots,  New, per  bun.  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  .  30  40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..20 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 
Herbs,  per  bunch _  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  3  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  0  9  13 
Onions,  per  bushel  ..  7  0  9  0 
Parsley,  per  bunch  ..06 
Radishes,  per  dozen. .  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos,  per  lb . 0  9 

Turnips,  per  bun .  0  6 


PoTATOs.--Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  doz. .  6  0  18  o 
Balsams,  per  dozen  ..  2  0  6  0 
Calceolaria  ..  per  doz.  3  0  '  6  0 
Cockscomb,  per  dozen  2  6  6  0 


Coleus . perdoz.  2  0  4  0 

Crassula. . .  .per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 


Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  .  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  do.  ..  4  0  IS  0 
Foliage  Plants,  vari¬ 
ous,  each .  2  0  10  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Ficus  elastica  each  ..16  76 

Fuchsia,  per  doz .  3  0  6  0 

Heliotr9pe  . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Hydrangea,  per  doz. .  9  0  IS  0 
Liliums,  var.,  doz.  IS  0  24  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette  . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet, 

per  dozen  .  30  60 

Pelargoniums,  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Rhodanthe..  perdoz.  4  0  SO 
Scented  Verbena  doz.  4  0  6  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Asters,  doz.  bunches  4  0  6  0 
—  (French),  1  bunch  10  16 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Carnations,  12  bun.  ..4  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums 
annual,  12  bunches  10  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

— 12  bunches  .  2  0  6  0 

Cornflower,  12  bunch.  16  3  0 
Eucharis,  per  dozen. .  3  0  6  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  16  4  0 
Gladiolus,  12  sprays  .06  10 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lavender,  12  bunches  3  0  4  6 
Liliurn  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  5  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  10  2  0 
Pansies,  doz.  bunch.  16  3  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet,  12 sprays..  0  3  0  6 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  3  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 
Pyrethrums,  12  bun..  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe,  12  bunch.  4  0  6  0 
Roses  (colrd.)  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  16 

—  Red _ T.perdoz.  0  6  10 

—  Saffr ano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  10 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas, 

12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Sultan, 

12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  4  10 
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